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PREFACE. 


E  TM  wtSujftttM  lia^e  of  Ute  jean  more  eapioyed  the  pens  of  everj  clasi  of  critickf  Una 

*t  ifieiiwfnt  of  the  Engliah  Langaage.    Tke  greatest  abiUaes  in  the  nation  hare 

Wa  cacxtBd  la  caltiTatiDg  and  reforming  it ;  nor  hare  a  thousand  minor  criticks  been 

virtinf  toftdd  th^r  mite  of  amendment  to  their  natire  tongue.     Johnson,  whose  large 

mmik  and  Jmtft  tmate  made  him  capable  of  enriching  and  adorning  the  Language  with 

v^JBil  compoaitioiiy  haa  condescended  to  the  drudgery  of  disentangling,  explaining,  and 

lETUgBif  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability,  labour,  and  patience ;    and 

Vt.  Lffwtk,  the  politest  scholar  of  the  age,  has  reiled  his  superiority  in  his  short  In- 

tt««Ktkm   to   Fiigliah   Grammar.     The   ponderous  folio   has  gravely  viodicated  the 

txf^  «r  aaalocy ;    ^'^  ^®  ^^^  ephemeral  sheet  of  news  has  corrected  errours  in 

Gammmg^  aa  well  as  in  Politics,  by  slyly  marking  them  in  iUlics. 

9(«r  tea  the   iaiproTement  stopped  here.     While  Johnson   and  Lowth  have    be«n 
opesatiag  on  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pro- 
has  BOt  been  ae^ected.    The  importance  of  a  consistent  and  regular  pro- 
I  was  too  obvious  to  be  overiooked ;  and  the  want  of  this  consistency  and 
kas  iadaced  several  ingenious  men  to  endeavour  at  a  reformation ;  who, 
;  tho  taregularities  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing  out  its  analogies,  have 
words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong  sound,  and  pre- 
•Iheis  froai  being  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

thoae  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this  subject  is   Mr.  Elphin- 
wha,  ia  kSm  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a 
i;  sad,  by  a  deep  investigation  of  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  has  laid  the 
I  oC  a  jast  and  regular  prommciation. 

Urn  Dr.  Keariek  contributed   a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical 

r;  ia  whidi  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  and 

over  tha  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different  sounds.    But  this  gentleman 

kis  Dictionary  extremely  imperfect  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number 

i  wis  of  doobCfal  and  diflkult  pronunciation— those  very  words  for  which  a  Dic- 

hMvy  if  this  kind  would  be  most  consulted. 

lb  km  saccaaded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables, 
itf  ffased  tgaiaa  o?«r  tha  vowels,  as  Dr.  Kenrick  had  done ;  but,  by  spelling  Uiese 
I  aa  Ibay  an  pcuaooaoed,  seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Die- 
sad  la  leave  bat  little  expectation  of  future  improvement  It  must,  indeed, 
Ibat  Mr.  Sberidao's  Dictionary  is  greatiy  superior  to  e\ery  other  that 
it;  aad  bis  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of  words,  by  spelling  them  as 
I  is  highly  latiooal  and  useAU;— but  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to 
I  have  givea  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and  want 
tf  aavaaiBlMoa  arllb  tbe  analogies  of  tha  Language,  suffldentiy  show  how  imper- 
ha^  I  Miifc  bii  DloHsaary  Is  upon  tba  wbola,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for 
r  tbatmigbt  batter  amwer  tba  parpose  of  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Tht  last  ftritrr  on  this  lul^t  if  Mr.  Nar««,  wbo,  In  his  EUmtmU  cif  OrtboSpf, 
has  tfhowB  a  cleariieM  of  method  and  an  extent  of  ohaenratioii  which  desenre  tiM 
highest  encomiuBft.  His  Preface  akwe  prores  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  an  n 
philosophical  observer  of  Language;  and  his  Alphabetical  Index,  referring  near  ira 
thousattd  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a  new  and  useful  method  of 
treating  the  subject;  but  he  sefMS^  on  nmnj  Mca^ons,  to  have  miataken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  gire  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  nod  I  hope 
without  envy  or  self-conceit.  Perhaps  it  vronld  have  been  policy  in  me  to  have 
be«*n  silent  on  this  head,  for  fear  of  putting  the  publick  in  mind  that  others  have  writ- 
ten on  the  snl^t  as  well  as  myself:  bat  this  is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  under  the 
colour  of  tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise  ourselves  at  their  expense.  A  writer 
who  is  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  publick  (and,  unless  he  is  thua 
conscious,  he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with  those  who 
have  gone  before  liitt,  but  will  promote  the  comparison  by  informing  his  readers 
what  others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference ;  and 
if  this  be  done  vrith  fidmess,  and  withoirt  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconsistent 
with  modesty  than  it  is  wHh  honesty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  Work  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  pub- 
lick stock :  it  not  only  <<xhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciatkm  on  a  more  extensive 
pbm  than  others  have  done,  divides  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  like  Dr.  Kenrkk,  speRs  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced  like  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  the  rule  by  the  word  like  Mr.  Nares ;  but, 
where  words  are  subject  to  different  proaunciatioas,  it  shows  the  reasons  from  analogy 
for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
nnnciatkm  which  Is  preferable.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science  ot 
Mr.  Elphinston,  the  method  of  Mr.  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
and,  to  add  to  these  adrantages,  hare  ghren  critical  observmtloni  on  such  words  an 
art)  subject  to  a  diversity  of  pronunciatloo,  and  have  invited  the  inspector  to  decide 
according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usa^c. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection ;  which  la,  that  the 
promiadatlon  of  a  Language  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  en- 
deavours to  delineate  or  settle  H  are  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnseo,  in  his  Grammar  prefixed 
to  his  Dictionary,  says,  ''  Most  of  (he  writers  of  English  Grammar  have  given  long 
tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwise  than  they  are  written;  and  seem  not  sufficiently 
to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pro- 
nunciation; one  cursory  and  colloquial,  the  other  legular  and  solemn.  The  cursc^ry 
pronunciation  Is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  bcfng  made  difRireiit,  In  different  mouths, 
by  npt;tigence,  unskllfnlness,  or  aflectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation,  though  by  no 
means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  less  remote  from  the  orthography,  and 
less  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have,  however,  generally  formed  their 
tables  according  to  the  cursory  speech  of  those  with  whom  they  happened  to  con- 
verse; and,  concluding  that  the  whole  nation  eomblnea  to  vitiate  language  in  one 
manner,  have  often  established  the  jcrgon  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  u  the  model  of 
speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  Is,  to  ponsider  those  as  the  most 
elegant  speaketa  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.'' 

Without  any  derogatioo  from  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  It  may  be  asserted  that 
in  these  observations  we  do  not  peiteive  that  Justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable.  It  would  be  doing  great  ii^aftlce  to  him  to  suppose 
that  he  meant  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  eonveying  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
many  words  that  depart  manifiesUy  frooi  their  orthography,  or  of  those  that  are 
written  alike,  and  prapouaoed  diftrently  and  inversely.  He  has  marked  these  dif- 
ferences with  great  propriety  himself  In  many  places  of  his  Dictionary ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  theee  remarks  further.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
feM,  he  ootid  suppose,  that,  becanse  the  ahnost  fanpercepcfble  gtamett  eC  eolloqmhd 
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^•m  Ml  Id  be  etttglyt  aftA  devcribod  bf  tb«  peo,  that  Uit   rery  per- 
the  iaMil  ■ecmtod  syikbl^B  of  Mmry  and  m^mtor^  or  t^ 
•yBablae  eT  /i^tfe  aid  ^^liitfk,  could  not  be  svficienUy  marked  apoa 


CaBftot  we  dbow  that  crtfer,  a  TaioUy  and  jyUer,  om  who  seUB,  ba?e  exactly 
I ;  or  that  the  aoMoaxUafale  /m0,  and  the  first  eyUable  9f/ulmimie,  are 
beoanaa  theae  are  aoaie  words  in  which  soleauitty  will  au^or- 
HB  •  dWeraDt  ahade  af  pnmaneialioa  firom  fiuailiaiUy  i    Besides,  that  eoUequial 
^mmmlmiimm  w^ieh  ia  pnlact  is  ao  nmeh  ^m  kagoa^s  of  aolenw  apeakiag,  that, 
ia  M  Bete  dtferaace  thao  betweaa  the  aame  pictnre  paiated  to  be 
ad  at  a  distaaoe.     The  ayuattetiy  in  beth  is  eiactly  the  aame  %  aad 
lUcaoaljia  theoolooriag.    The  English  Laagaage,  in  this  respeet^aeeaw 
»4aw  ft  gsaat  aoperierity  over  the  Freaeh,  which  proneanecs  BMay  letteia  in  the 
jaanA  aad  anlema  style  that  are  wholly  silent  in  Hm  proaaick  aad  taniliar.     Bui  if 
•  mimm  aad  ismtliar  prooaacialioD  really  exists  in  our  Language,  is  it  not  the  bnai- 
aam  af  a  giaasmaiisii  to  mark  both  ?    And  if  he  cannot  point  oat  the  precise  8o«md  ef 
mmm^td  syllabi  as,  (for  these  only  are  liable  to  obscurity,)  he  may,  at  lewt,  give  those 
■■Bis  ■totJfc  appfoach  the  nearest,  and  by  this  means  beoeoie  a  little  asore  useful  than 
*«■•  vh*  aa  Ubetally  leave  every  thing  to  the  ear  and  taste  of  the  speaker. 
IW  iralh  ia.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness  and  in- 
\  with  which,  on  solenm  or  familiar  occasions,  we  sometimes  pronouaee  the 
utitd  vawela;  and,  with  respect  to  theac,  it  most  be  owned,  that  his  renmrka  ate  act 
vitko«it  foundatioB.    The  English  Language,  with  fespoct  to  its  pioaunciatioB, 
r  divisible  into  accented  aad  uaaccented  souada.     The  aeoevled  ayliablea,  by 
with  greater  force  than  the  uaacceated,  ha?e  their  vewels  aa  ckariy 
miikmfmttj  saoaded  as  any  given  note  in  mustck ;  vrhiie  the  uaacecoCad  vowels,  fiNr 
wa  of  the  9tre8s,  are  apt  to  slide  into  an  obscurity  of  sound,  which,  thoagh  sulMsnlly 
»le  to  the  ear,  cannot  be  so  definitely  marked  out  to  the  eye  by  other  sounds 
f  9umti%M  that  are  under  the  accent.    Thus  some  of  the  vowdo,  when  aeither  uader 
9ttf  cloaed  by  a  consonant,  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opener  or  a  closer 
to  the  solemnity  or  familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rapidity,  of  our  do- 
ry,   nia  win  he  perceived  in  the  seaial  of  the  e  in  nnt/iea,*  of  ihe  e  ia  obediiaui^ 
I  of  fh0  «  ia  aMMiawM<.    fai  the  hasty  pronnnciatioa  of  cemmoa  speaking,  the  #  in 
I  Is  often  shortened,  as  If  spelt  na-aio-Hoa ;  the  o  in  obedience  shortened  and  obscured, 
«s  if  writtcB  mh^-di-ence;  ind  the  a  In  WMnttmtnt  changed  into  e,  as  if  written  mon-ue- 
maM  i  wyia  the  deliberate  and  elegant  sound  of  these  vowels  is  the  long  open  sound 
%Kf  havo  w^ea  the  accent  is  aa  them  in «fasi,  orrr,  and  aaii:  twt  a,  wImu  unaccented^ 
sarva  t»  hava  no  each  diversity ;  it  has  generally  a  short  obaeare  sound,  whether  ending 
a  ■jBaiJe,  or  closed  by  a  consonant     thus  the  a  in  0tbU  has  its  definite  and  distinct 
■mad ;  hat  the  same  letter  in  tolerabU  f  goes  into  an  obscure  indefinite  sound,  approach- 
«g  Aa  shaft  a;   aat  can  any  sojcmnity  er  deliberation  give  it  the  iong  open  sound 
a  ^as  te  tha  ifst  ward.    Thus,  by  distinguishing  vowala  lata  their   accented  aad 
asanmBBd  aoaads,  vre  are  enabled  to  aee  clearly  vrhat  Br.  Johasen  saw  but  ehacarety ; 
aad  by  flia  distinction  entirely  to  answer  the  objection. 

ffasQr  ladataite  aad  aacerlaia  is  his  general  rule,  that  those  arc  to  be  considered  u 
fta  msrt  ■  fcagaat  apeakera  who  deviate  least  Aaai  Iho?  wmtlea  wardiu  It  is  certain,  whsse 
eastamia  c^aal,  tUs  oaght  toUfceplaee;  aad y  the  wheto  body  of  isspiclalile  FagMsh 
weaken  were  eqnally  divided  in  tikeir  pronunciaHoa  of  the  word  Crasy,  oae  half  pro- 
asaBBlag  i&  ^'■'-s'tl  end  the  other  half  bU'Xt^  that  the  former  ought  to  be  accounted 
te  meat  aisgaal  apaakasa;  bat,  till  this  be  the  case,  the  latter  pronuaaiatien,  thoagh 
apaas  dayiatioa  fiieai  uilhagfaphy,  will  aHil  be  estf  emsd  the  mere  elegaat.  Br.Joh^ 
em's  gemcral  rale,  thereCDre,  can  only  take  place  vrhere  custom  has  act  plainly  dedded; 
for  the  En^ish  Language,  its  orthography  and  pronunciation  are  so 


•  Mm  the  «ord«  OMmi,  Cmmsmd,  DufoUk^  Ihmttkk,  tgmt,  OocMnm. 
2  PrteclpU*,  Ko.  ITS. 
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!})•    last    \\\  i<<  < 
Las   iiho\Mi    a    ( 
kighcHt  cii('('inMii, 
philosophic.il  <  li 
thousaitd    w    Mi 
treating  ilic   ^ 
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Thus  1    1:.- 
without  ih   \ 
been  bilenl  .m  i. 
ten  on  iht 
colour  ul  t    I 
iwho    is    i. 
conscii.u-^, 
hate  j^oii 
what  oiL 
if  thiM  hf 
with  ijio.i 
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««      «.^^*» 


^  -  :i  wiich  it  was  a  eea- 

'  ss  Bot  likely  eren  that 

^  words  which  are  diA- 

-  >'  Language  had  beea 
^  m  polite  Qsage  would 

ini  embarrassijig ;  iiaj» 

-  t  the  Language  were 
; '   tion  to  eTery  word, 

">  .zrs  would  be  settled 

usrom  to  an  improper 

.:  <i  those  which  are  so 

I   their  regularity  and 


inrsfvlanty 

««  «««   «%«  o^  the  Lstia  prooaaciaiion  by  Um 
.      ^^.«t    fkMi  ta«  Greek.    Aaliu  Gclliiu  UlU  u 
^    -       ••—  *  c><fgy  before  hia,  acated  the  *r»t  tyU 
.     ««^<i«A  «ff9««i«M  IB  CAM  TocsmU  tecaadaai  id  pn»- 
..       ^re-w**.-    WV>eTer  BOW  fthoald  place  the  accent 
.  ^    .    •«.  •c<»M4i«f  to  the  precept  of  Nigidiu,  woiUd 
^.  ..ta<«  ^aATMce.  tbe  Preach,  If  we  maj  beUeve  a 
.     .«  «>»4M:ct  ihAB  o«r  owa. 
^  —  .^  ^  MM.-x>«a«ai  raiHdcmeiit  dans  la  maaiere  de  pro- 
.    .  .^^^ti*.  .MM»  ;*  Mani^re  d'rcrire,  que  laprooonciatioa 
.   X  ^^  ««M«i4'W  y  aK  cbcs  let  people*  le«  plos  polic^  de 
^    .kM.«^  4a»  tv»  ■odarcr,  dra  lea  accorder,  et  de  lea  rm^ 
.  .  «.M  4  «ae  <i»>aMw  iMcoacevable ;  eaaorte  qae  de  dcax 
^^  .^«(^*t^  ^4M  fotu  r«tir^M«ter  AdclleaMat  I'aatre,  celle- 
•^%«««A  Jm  Ib  aitee  pcnonnc  peinte  dana  deax  af  ea  trie. 
>  -•  «%  ««c^  >I«\M  a'oar  plas  y  remMier.    On  prooooea 
v^^^'^'Me  iwLiaiiBt  pendaiii  le  reau  de  la  vie  4  cctte  blaar- 
w«.    1  ii^ct>  qae  at  Too  rcaoafolt  4  aa  Maaraiae  orth»- 
^•M««  s^  ae  laeoaaoitrait  plua  la  lai^aa  parl4e  aoaa  eecte 
^  .••  %  <«A  »r  paaiioiiMit  aa  auccader  aaaa  aae  graade  t^ 
i^.».  Ms.^w  ^Ht  ik  aa  dareat  pa*.    lit  aont  ^bappiadr  la 
;u.  «^.:  .x^auaaelleateat  ec  aniversellcaieat  saaa  ^gard 
,     v.. a   »A»»  taicnatauoo  4  aaMaer  dea  itroa  qai  eat  !•• 
jm  •^•^vYtu^M  praaertt*,  4>pea-pr*a  4  la  aitee  peaaoaria- 
...«4«%Mi|*o«.  derteaaent  toiO^Mua  lea  plaa  fortaa  avaa  las 
1 «  a-^tttc*^  H  il  a*>  a  preaqae  paa  anaaeale  voyelle,  aaa 
..     ^  «*UMr  MMi  tellemeat  coaataale,  qae  I'eaphoait  a^n 
.^  ««  Mi^fMuaaat.* 

vi    \ht^  M>«ipUlata,   bat  bmbI  obaenra  that  a  wotsa 
vx»•^•il.  or  ibe  aaoat  barbaiaaa  iaagaagi  af  BaiufC' 
^^  M*  (t>«  very  aatare  of  laafaafe,  aad  la  aaa  of  theea 
a  io««  cf  nrdcr,  aad  the  atklHy  of  regalar^jr,  wfll  a^ 


>•' 
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PRBFACE.  tU 

I  llw  vtilitj  «f  A  wivk  sf tkUUid  ii  not  coDiined  to  those  paHs  of  Itngoa^ 

f  »froM  aad  palpaUe;  betidet  such  imperfections  in  pronunciation  as  disgust  every 

w  sot  ni  I  ■  iln— d  to  them,  there  are  a  thousand  insensible  deviations,  in  the  more  minute 

■ti  of  l«Boafe,  as  the  nnaocented  syllables  may  be  called,  which  do  not  strike  the  ear 

» fafihij  aa  to  aaffc  any  dif«ct  impropriety  in  particular  words,  but  occasion  only  such  a 

nosl  iBperlbcCioB  as  gives  a  bad  impression  upon  the  whole.    Speakers  with  these 

■■■fir  ilnni  pass  very  well  in  common  conversatioD ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  pro- 

m^m  witb  emphasis,  and  for  that  purpose  to  be  more  distinct  and  definite  in  their  utter- 

BM»  hB«  their  ear  fails  them ;  they  have  been  accustomed  only  to  loose  cursory  speaking, 

^i^fe  «r«Bt  of  irmoess  of  pronunciation,  are  like  those  painters  who  draw  the  muscular 

,0^^  «f  the  bvman  Iwdy  without  aby  knowledge  of  anatomy.    This  is  one  reason,  per- 

^ii»  why  we  iod  the  elocution  of  so  few  people  agreeable  when  they  read  or  speak  to  an 

y.  wbUe  so  few  offend  us  by  their  utterance  in  conmion  conversation.    A  thousand 

» be  cdDcealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to  view ;  and  it  is  only  by 

on  a  larger  scale,  as  publick  speaking  may  be  called,  that  we  prove  the  pro- 

foetg  9i  oar  elocutioa.    As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from  analogy  which 

^  ^«t  aay  imte  tola  Able,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were,  tarnish  the  pronun- 

fSMMOv  «Mi  f»*«^*>  it  less  brilliant  and  agreeable.    There  are  few  who  have  turned  their 

tta^tea  ea  Ikia  subject,  without  observing  that  they  sometimes  pronounce  the  same  word 

«r  sfltehla  m  a  dillefeat  manner ;  and  as  neither  of  these  manners  offend  the  ear,  they 

m»  at  a  Vam  to  which  they  shall  give  the  preference  :  but  as  one  must  necessarily  be  more 

^gmahif  to  the  analogy  of  the  language  than  the  other,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a 

AtoCssa^ry  of  this  kind,  will  immediately  remove  this  uncertainty  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the 

'  we  ahall  discover  a  fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  give  a  firmness  and 

r  to  oar  proouneiation,  from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reason^  and  the  gene- 

r  of  the  language. — See  Principles,  Nos.  630, 547,  661,  ke, 

i!  leaaoidttf  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  oveitomed  by  a 

I  irooi  Horace— 


**  Qiicm  penes  jurbltrium  est,  et  jus  ct  noroM  loqaendi." 

L  be  owned,  is  a  succinct  way  of  ending  the  controversy ;  and,  by  virtne  of 

,we  may  become  criticks  in  language, without  the  trouble  of  studying  it: 

I  thai  1  woald  be  thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  custom  is  the  sove- 

f»  arbslcr  of  language;  fiur  from  it    I  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know  there  is 

ft«m  it    I  wish  only  to  dispute  where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided ;  for,  if 

tpeak  out,  however  absurdly,  I  sincerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 
:  Is  this  custom  to  which  we  must  so  implicitly  submits  b  it  the  usage  of  the 
t  mi  spoakers,  whether  good  or  bad?  This  has  never  been  asserted  by  the  most 
t  abeCtort  of  iu  aathority.  Is  it  the  nsage  of  the  studious  in  schools  and  colleges, 
Hoe  of  the  learned  prufessions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from  their  elevated  birth  or 
,  grrc  laws  to  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  a  court  ?  To  confine  propriety  to  the 
in  too  often  the  case,  seems  an  injury  to  the  former,  who,  from  their  very 
^  appear  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  share,  at  least,  in  the  legislation  of  language, 
M  mtu  mm  abeolute  sovereignty.  The  polished  attendants  on  a  throne  are  as  apt  to  de- 
fast  ham  asmpUcity  in  language  as  In  dress  and  manners ;  and  novelty,  instead  of  custom, 
totoo«lhaathains€<  asriMiofaeiidtof  a  court 

I^Aiya  aa  attentive  olMervation  will  lead  ns  to  eooclnde  that  the  nsage  which  ought 
%  Asact  w§  is  neither  of  these  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  but  a  sort  of  com- 
paaad  lalieof  all  three.    Neither  a  finical  pronunciatioii  of  the  court,  nor  a  pedaatlok 
I  af  the  schools,  will  l>e  denominated  respectable  usage,  till  a  certain  number  of  the 
■n»  of  ipeahert  have  acknowledged  them;  nor  will  a  multitude  of  common 
se  any  pfouaMJatloa  which  is  reprobated  by  the  learned  and  polite. 
is,  therelbre,  which  are  tha  BMMt  generally  received  amoag  the  leaised 
t  palitt,  M  waU  as  the  balk  of  speakers,  are  the  most  legitimate,  Jire  may  eoaclnde  that 
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widely  different,  that  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Jones  lay  it  down  an  n 
on  Spelling,  that  all  words  which  can  be  sounded  different  ^v 
ing  to  that  sound  which  is  most  distant  from  the  true  pr 
in  such  a  Language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  must  h 
But  still  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  undertak  i  n  ;■    " 
is  so  great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  n 
be  said,  to  know  the  pronunciation  of  the  pro<.  i  - 
tercd  ?  And  how  are  we  to  know  even  what  th<    ; 
words  are  often  differently  pronounced  by  diftrr. 
numbers  and  reputation  P    To  this  it  may  ho  .i 
guage,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  s»m  n 
cept  a  very  few  single  words,  which  arc  -r  n. 
and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r,  f«  >  1 1  , 


*  The  old  and  new  'ArCc.  ^nh 
in  the  pronancialioD  of  the  «;rt 
ancient  inacriptioiu,  it  wa^  i.  ' 
that  Nigidioi,  a  grammar  1 1  , 
lablc  of  VmUH;  but,  »a>  \  > 
ceptam  Ni);iilu  acat-ni  pi  I 
on  the  first  ay  liable  ..i    I  ,.: 
»el  every  body  a  lai.L-li.  , 
wri(er  in  the  Eucvt  I      .  t 

••  II  ealarrive,"  t;,^.  i., 
noncer,et  Icicorrrcti 
ct  I'ccritore  ne   mari  '  > 
1' Europe,  de«  »ocit  u  - 
procher  de  la  nu^m.   i 
choaet  dont  I'unr   n'u 
ei  nc  differ e  (;a^f  «•  < 
4k>igo^.    EiidM  : 
une  langue,  uti  '  i  . 
rerie  qui  a  ittit 
graphc  )W)ur  lii  • 
noavelle  ron.' 
Ikfve  pout  I'  • 
laagoe  par  )  ' 
poar  r»()ii. 

■llmA*  ortn 

tion.    U^ .  . 

p«l«»(-  •< 

I      >h  V 

pictiirr 
ladr«-<] 
•vih 
waji  I. 


..w^  4Ak>vaa«e  fof  |]|^ 
v«*.«.  mA  particularly 
«Kfttias,  and  respected 
'tmitiA  a»r  his  ajiweari<:4 
^ .  4*  Uiair  native  toogtt«. 
^Mi«»w     His  eredit  wkli 
.  ^9  <flfuvs  of  sneh  »  writ#f 
.•  »9^iiUM  to  remark  his  hi. 
.«<  gaken  advantage  tf  a^cli 
^t^M^s  I  have  ventvred  to  en. 
^wofW  with,whQae  memory  I 
.^.^ia<  like  teUgions  venerats<« 
..^4    «  a  werk  lUie  the  prese  m, 
^^  ^<«  of  deoidtfig  as  jndge  ii|  « 
..wva  •^I'a  whole  people  ;  I  have 
^    k   vo^istency  %nd  analogy,  and, 
^    ;.  tra  sy(  their  language  to  incline 
^.*  i«r  <i»e  a  kind  of  history  of  pro- 
,  .^vv  iil«  authorities  of  Dictionaries 
^.    i  iA«  Analogies  of  the  language  as 

»  A  »«ry  few  instances,  I  have  sevu- 

•»  b<^ea  deemed  lawful  plunder  by 

rA5  tt  been  copied,  that  such  words  as 

.oM,  Retptctubie,  Dt$eHpHrt,  tHIky, 

if  .n  Ml,  Sheridan's,  Dr.  Kenrick's,  nor 


^.  •..  .Mr«<rrTal}OM  on  Mr.  Sheridan't  Diciioruiry 

...  a.<,  *•■•«  the  Mcood,  •ome   time  afif-r  hi«  di  aih  ; 

,^     >j    •!»    Mba«q««iii   ednora   1     am   totally    mk-' 
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mUUSatmkitkmruAlft  tU  NATIVES  ^  iRELAND,  is  ordgrifioktmnajuai 

"  The  Anal  mate  #  makcf  the  preceding  c  in 
tlw  lune'  tsfllAble,  when '  accented,  have  the 
•oond  of  er,  as  in  the  vord«  tu  prime,  iinclrc,  re- 
piftte.  Thb  rule  it  almost  aniversally  broken 
throafh  by  the  liieh,  who  pronoance  MX  aoch. 
worda  as  if  written  •uprime,  »incire,  repJUe,  Ac. 
There  are  but  two  «»ecptions  to  this  mie  in  the 
English  prouancialioa,«rhicban4l»0Winrds<Aer»» 


Ai  Sr.  fhaliM  WW  a  mUt*  oT  trelMi4«  an4 

ta<  tbr  hv«  MpcMlBvtties  of  anderstandiag  those 
ltm^mram%  af  pstie—ciaiioa  wMeh a«rtaHi  there, 
I  mt^>  extract  His  iiharrvations  on  thaft  sabicCi 
m  tto  ieitf  fvnrrml  tftrvctioa,  and  add  a  few  of 
mm  9m%,  by  wajr  0/  sapplamcat,  which  I  hope 
««    iiirr  iMa  articto  of  instroction  still  aiore 

TW  f«^cr  wUl  be  plaased  to  take  aoclaa  that 

^  t  ^«n  aAde  a  different  arrangement  of  the 

1  ■■^b.  «A  ftaww  adopted  a  mh^Uon  dMtercnt 

I'v  tt-  facrWUn,  I  a«i  obltged  to  vnaka  asa  of 

4.4r«K  lr«res  to  mmrb  the   vowels,  bat  stUI 

^•^otvctty  oorrcapoMd  ta  hia. 

*  N  cMrr  mMtakes  made  by  the  Irish,  In  pio- 

aaa«  CafHsb.  He   for  Che  most  paft  in  the 

wmm  ^  tbc  tvo  ftrvt  vowcls.«  and  «  ;  tke  farm* 

•-ifwrvvweranj  soowdcd  I  b/  the  Irish,  as  in 

tm  «w4  air,  M  «wMt  words  where  it  is  pronoan- 

^  L  M  w  4^.  by  tbe  BmI"****    T*ras  the  Irish 

'trvMi.  the  Towel  t  having  the  saoia 

e  vord  f%tber  ;  whilat  the  Inflish 

B  as  if  written  frnwlnm,  mmwtrmt. 

t  fctwsB^  rwle,  airietJy  attended  bo,  w4ll  rac- 

Jke  tkro^gh  the  wliole  langaaga. 

>  vowel   m  finishes  a  s>'llabie,  and 

kM  *•  swiai  osi  tv,  H  to  taiTarlably  pronoancad 

*  •»*'  >j  ibe  Bnffish.    To  this  rale  there  are 

W-  lWvt  eacepckma  In  thewlHile  langaaee,  tobe 

a«wrt  aSbe  woc^dafitlscr^papl.mami.    Tba  Irish 

^f  '^%a.  also  tbe  word  rmiker  an  exception,  as 

^  satd  so  It  woald  appear  to  be  Hi 

of  proooancing  K  rl-ther,  laying  the 

vowel  m  ;  bot  in  the  Bngllsh  pro- 

r  tnawinam  f1  to  taken  into  the  first 

«  .^s,  ftft  thaa,  rmtk'er,  which  makes  the  dif- 

-  ikaai  rir  a  omsDiMaA  follows  the  vewcl  « 
«  %0  mmt  tj^nable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
va^Msi,  dw  vwwel  «  bas  always  its  foarth 
^kW  m  bit,  min  ;  aa  also  the  same  soand  lencth 
»  tt  precede*  the  letter  r,  as  fir,  blr, 

_    ^, J  Mcewt  be  tm  the  eowel ;  as  llkewhe 

•«0  A.  ^w«dr«  im,  as  bllm,  psllm.    The  Irish. 
i_j  «/  tbM  tatter  exception,  pronoance  all 
t  ■«  t^^At  stmctare  as  if  they  were  written 
fsesras,  ceann,  *c.    In  the  third 
rard  tyy  different  combinatlans  of 
■niiMsi^T".  sneb  as  en,  la  Paal }  «w, 
.  M  call ;  «M,  in  bald  ;   mik,  in  Ulk. 
b  make  no  mistake,  eaoept  in  that  of 


b  «« 


1,  #•  is  for  the  most  part 
^  (be  Baflish,  when  the  accent  Is 
ha*t  the  Iruh  in  most  words  give  it 
tt  «Se«M*er  I,  as  in  keftf.    This  soand  ot 
mt%w4    by  different  combinations   ot 
k  as  sw,  ef«  tf  flnal  mule,  re,  and  U, 
»  laet  consWaatlons  of  et  and  to  the 
r    puittaiie ;   »ach   as   in   aicef.   Hem, 
m,  Ac. ;  bot  in  all  the  others  they  mU 
rmlly  change  the  soand  of  k  into  &. 
•  c«a»btaatkm  m,  they  prnnonnce  the 
mt,  pdMue,  as  if  they  were  tpelt  fey, 
ms«wd  of  tet,  Mr,  pice«r.  The  English 
^^^  tbw  soand  to  re  whenever  the 
»  Lb«  rowel  a,  except  in  the  following 
w.  a  pr-r,  a  htmr,  to  W,  to  firbettr, 
m  tamr,  xo  wrer.    In  all  whtch  the  « 
nd  «f  I  in  bite.    For  want  of  knowing 
■itoM».  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  after 
9f  i<s«dewce  in  London,  arc  apt  to  fall 
«^wml  rale,  and  pronoance  these  words 
^wf ,  bear,  am^tr,  ftc. 
Zm  —ended  #«  by  the  Engltoh,  and  as 
b  :  tbaa  the  word  deeeU.  recetor,  are 
^  tbesn  as  if  written  deselr,  rcsear. 
■  ■■nded  m,  except  when  a  g  follows 
i  cbe  ««rds  rHtm,/dtm,  drton,  *c.  j  as 
tbe  weeds  r««s  (of  a  bfidle).  rH»deer, 
OTif,  ktir,  wblcli  are  ptpnoanced  like 


In  the  way  of  marking  this  soand,  by  a  doable 
e,  as  thus,  re,  as  the  Irish  never  make  any  mis- 
takes, the  best  method  for  all  who  want  to  ac> 
quire  the  right  praosmciation  of  these  sereral 
combinations  is  ta  suppose  tliat  re,  rf ,  aad  €,  at- 
tended by  a  Anal  mate  «,  are  all  spelt  wkh  a 
floable  e,  or  ee, 

*•  Ep  is  always  eaanded  lik«  I  by  the  Bnglish, 
when  the  aecant-to  npen  it ;  aaia  the  woidaprry, 
canary,  pronounced  prey,  convajf.  To  this  there 
are  hat  two  exeeptious,  in  the  words  ki^  and  Uy, 
•oonded  kte,  Im.  The  Irish,  in  atterapung  to  pro- 
nounce like  the  Bnglish,  often  give  the  same 
aoond  to  ry  as  nsoally  belbnga  to  Ht  thos  for 
fTtf,  eonv€9,  Ihey  say,  pret,  eonwte. 

**  A  strict  observaUoo  of  these  lew  rales,  with 
A  dae  attention  to  tbe  eery  lew  eKoeptions  ena- 
merated  above,  will  enable  the  well>edacated  na- 
tives of  Ireland  ta  pronoance  theto  words  exact- 
ly in  the  same  way  as  the  more  polished  part  of 
4he  inhabitanto  of  Bngland  do,  so  far  as  the 
vowels  are  coneemad.  The  diphthongs  they 
-commit  no  fault  in,  except  la  the  sound  of  T, 
which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
<3rammar*  :  where,  likewise,  the  only  dMfeaence 
Jnpronoancingeny  of  the  ^nsonants  has  been 
fiointed  out  ;  which  is,  the  thickening  the 
sounds  of  d  and  f,  In  cerUin  sitaations }  and 
an  easy  method  proposed  of  correcting  this 
habit  f. 

*'  In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  I  'Shall  now 
give  a  Itot  of  such  detached  words,  that  do  not 
come  under  any  of  the  above  rales,  aa  are  pro 


*  "  Vide  page  11,  where  the  troe  manner  of  pro 
noancing  the  diphthong  I  is  pointed  oat ;  the  Irifth 
pronouncing  It  mach  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
French. 

t  **  The  tetter  d  hat  always  the  same  sound  by 
those  who  pronounce  Knglish  well ;  l>ot  tlie  pro- 
vincials, particularly  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welch,  in  many  words  thicken  the  sound  by  a 
mixture  of  breath.  Thus,  though  they  sound  the 
d  right  iiy  the  positive  t^md  and  M-oed,  in  the  com- 
parative degree  they  thicken  it  by  an  aspiration, 
and  sound  it  as  if  It  were  written  Uudker,  bromd- 
her*  This  vicious  pronunciation  b  produced  by 
poshing  the  tongue  forward  so  as  to  touch  the 
teeth  in  forming  that  sound :  and  the  way  to  cnre 
it  to  easy ;  for,  as  they  can  pronounce  the  d  pro- 
perly in  the  word  Umi,  let  them  rest  a  little  iipim 
that  syllable,  keeping  the  tongue  in  the  position 
of  forming  d,  and  then  let  them  separate  it  from 
the  apper  cum  withoat  pushing  it  forward,  and 
the  sound  Ser  will  be  produced  of  coarse :  lor  the 
organ,  being  left  in  the  position  of  sounding  d  at 
the  end  of  the  syllable  Itmd,  to  necessarily  in  the 
position  of  forming  the  same  d  in  uttering  the  last 
syllable,  unless  it  makes  a  new  movement,  as  in 
the  case  of  protruding  it  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth. 
rhU  letter  ts  sometloses,  thongh  not  often,  qui- 
escent, as  in  the  words  kmndkereht^,  kandHmf, 


I  pronoancing 
other  provincials  thicken  the  sound,  as  was  be- 
Ibre  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  d:  for  6rflrr 
they  say  betther  ;  for  Mttetf  uttker  ;  and  so  on  in 
all  words  of  that  stracturc.  ThU  faulty  manner 
arises  from  the  same  cause  that  was  mentioned  as 
affecting  the  sound  of  the  d  (1  mean  the  protruding 
of  the  tongaa  so  as  to  loach  the  teeth,)  and  to 
carable  only  in  the  same  wav." 
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Bat  tkongk  oiulm,  wlit«  M^wlf  ••  mmmmdj  w«U  w4«iltf4,  Umiv  ar*  ^^rwmX 
itetet  aad  dagrMi  of  it  which  aie  •ifiedUafijr  obacurt  md  efvlvocal ;    «Ad  Mm  f«|^ 
Bdttedol'kDowtBf  the  cxlmiiQl'«Ml«iB  is  tkMe  eases  secMs  to  kf  M  isspectioii  oftk^M 
PtortoMriea  whick  profssssdiy  Iveal  tf  pfonwctalkNi.    We  k«vc  imiw  so  M«a j  workfl  of 
tkis  kind,  tkat  tke«tMimlc«rfCBt  •f  oasloai,  wkk  lesfed  ta  tke  soiiod  of  words,  wrn^f  U 
ooliMtod  6oai  Aksai  wilk  akMSI  as  aaok  esitakHj  as  Ike  geaatal  seiia#  of  words  fr«^ih 
Jokassa.    Aa  eakikitiaa  of  tke  npiii  lai  ef  sttkoSfiMs  akoat  tka  ssiia4  of  woitia  aiws) 
apfsataJ  ta  bm  a  vary  laiisail  aatkod  of  datsiaiiaiBg  wkst  it  eaUad  custom.     Tbi 
BMlkod  I  kara  adopted  ia  tke  lottoaiog  wask ;  aad  if  I  kave  senetiaKW  disaentad  fro 
tka  majtuiff,  it  Ims  baea  ailkar  inm  a  persoasioa  af  being  ketiar  ialbraiad  of  wJ 
vaa  tka  aetnal  castaa  of  spaakisif ,  ar  imm  a  partiality  to  tka  aridtal  aaalogiaa  of  i 
laagaafe. 

AadkeftlnasteaCaeallkacaadldteaderlaBiakaevery  reasonable  aliowmaaa  lor 
fiaadma  witk  wkiok  I  kave  ctitacisad  otkar  vritars  oa  tkis  sul^fct,  aad  particuj 
Mi.iksridaii.  At  a  oMa,  a  ceotlemaa,  aad  a  ackolar,  I  kaaw  Mr.  fikeHd«a,  aad  resp< 
hka ;  aad  Ikiak  et ary  lover  of  eluwrtiua  owes  kim  a  tribute  of  tkaaks  for  kis  aawe.* 
addresses  to  tke  public,  to  souse  tkeai  le  Ike  study  of  tke  dalivery  of  tkair  aativa  toi 
Bat  tUs  trikute,  kowerar  jaat,  does  not  exenpt  him  fram  aaamiaslian.     His  aradi. 
tke  amid  aaaaosasiiy  sn^eets  1dm  to  aaiamdversiea,  haeausa  tke  anrava  of  avMk  a 
ate  daageroBS  iaproportioa  to  kis  reputation:  tkis  has  sMde  me  aealous  to  raaMirk 
aaearaoiaB»  but  aal  without  fiHag  ay  reasoas ;  aor  have  I  erer  takea  adTaolage  f 
IkaltsasBMfkeealled  inadvertencies.^    On  tke  saam  principles  I  kava  vaAt^red 
tieiseOt.  Jokasea^twkase  fcieadskip  aad  advice  I  was  konoared  witk,wkaaa  m* 
love,  and  whose  intaUectaal  powers  impress  ma  wttk  ssmsthiag  lika  aelifioBs  w. 
aad  awe.    i  da  aol  piaiead  io  be  esempt  frow  iaalts  oiyaalf ;  in  a  week  lika  tke 
it  would  be  a  miracle  to  escape  them ;  nor  have  I  the  least  ideaof  deoidic^  as  jtic 
case  of  so  much  delicacy  aod  importance  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  peopK 
only  assumed  the  part  of  an  advocate  to  plead  the  cause  of  consistency  %nd  ana)< 
where  coftom  is  either  silent  or  dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  langusf^i* 
to  the  side  of  propriety :  so  that  my  design  is  principally  Io  give  a  kind  of  bisi. 
nonciatioB,  and  a  register  of  its  preseat  state ;  aad,  where  tke  authorities  of  h . 
or  Speakers  are  fouad  to  differ,  to  give  such  a  display  of  the  aaalogies  of  tke  I 
may  eaable  every  Inspector  to  decide  for  himself. 

With  respect  to  tke  cxplaaatioa  of  words,  except  ia  very  few  instanees,  T 
pulously  followed  Dr.  Jakasoa.  His  Dictionary  has  beea  deea^d  lawful 
every  subsequeat  lexkogrspher ;  and  so  servilely  has  It  been  copied,  that  eu 
he  must  kave  omitted  aierely  by  mistake,  as  iPrvdtfrcKea,  UrspeelaMf ,  g^etcrt 
tnmkml,  HUrftrtmee^  and  many  otkers,  are  aeitkcr  la  Mr.  Skeridaa's,  Dr.  K 
several  other  Dictionaries. 

*  The  io%|>ecU>t  will  b«  plee^ed  to  Uke  notice  that  «y  oUcnrfttloat  oe  Mr.  Sher. 
rvUte  to  the  flr»t  editton,  p«blt»hed  In  hk  lif»4im«,  and  lh«  Moond,  tome  tlnu 
wheuver  altermtlom  may  have  a««a  made  by  hit  mbta^aaai  edHora  I  • 
^■atesed  with. 

t  •••  anpKc*,  iiirr*Mi,  CMIr,  F^triktr,  *e. 
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RULES  t9  h  aimrud  If  tks  NATIVES  rf  IBEJUffJl>,i»9rdirt0$kgi»mJnii 


MfmiMfr;  and  to  H  wmild  apMsr  « 


to  b«  la 


At  Mr.  tlicrMmn  «wa  MtlT*  oT  lrelMi4,  ui4 
had  the  best  opportviHtte*  of  nndentandinff  those 
M««ltartUM  of  prooanciaUoii  wtaldi  obtala  tkere, 
1  shall  extract  hto  4>tat«rvaUoiM  o«  that  Mhiect 
a*  tha  bcrt  leneral  dirtetkm,  and  add  a  few  of 
my  owo,  by  way  of  Mppleroeat,  which  I 
will  render  this  article  of  instruction  still 

•<""pl***»  ... 

The  reader  will  be  plei(sed  to  take  aodea  that 
as  I  have  made  a  dioercnt  arrangement  of  the 
vowels,  aad  Iwva  adopted  a  netaMoi»  ilMhiiiit 
from  Mr.  Sheridan.  1  am  obltf ed  Id  vnake  ase  of 
differeat  fifttrcs  to  mait  the  vowels,  bat  atlU 
•ach  as  perfccUT  uorrispawd  to  Ms. 

•*  The  chief  mistakes  made  by  the  Iiish»  la  pft>- 
aoaMiaf  CafHsh,  He  for  Che  most  part  ia  the 
soands  of  the  two  first  vowe1s.a  aad  «  x  Mm  ferw 
er  betng  fenermlly  sounded  I  b v  the  Irtoh,  as  In 
the  word  Mr,  in  most  words  where  K  is  nroooan* 
ced  I.  as  in  d«f ,  by  the  Baftinh.  Tbas  the  IrMi 
say  pltroa,  mltttMi,  the  vowel  1  hav^  the  saoio 
soood  as  In  the  ^rord  llther ;  whikt  the  SaflMi 
pronounce  them  as  if  written  pmtrm,  teiiiaa. 
The  following  rale,  itrleUy  attended  to,  wtfl  rae- 
tify  this  mistake  through  the  whole  lanffaage. 

«•  When  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and 
has  the  aaeent  on  It.  It  Is  Invariably  pronoaaced 
I  [dayl  by  the  BngHsh.  To  this  rale  there  are 
bat  three  exceptions  In  the  whole  langaage,  to  be 
foond  In  the  words  nther, papl.maaii.  The  Irish 
mav 

well     ^      ^ 

their  manner  of  pronoaneing  I 
accent  on  the  vowel  e ;  bat  In  me  angiwn  prv 
noBcUtioa  Oie  coasonaot  fk  Is  takea  into  the  firM 
syllable,  as  thas,  rmik'tr,  which  makes  the  dff- 

-  Wheacver  a  conionaat  follows  the  vawcl  « 
ia  the  same  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
oonsooaat.  the  vowel  m  has  always  its  foarth 
soaad,  as  bit,  min  ;  as  also  the  same  soaod  I«nf«h 
eaed  when  it  precedes  the  letter  r,  as  fir,  Mr, 
thoagh  the  accent  be  oa  tha  vowel ;  as  Hfcewtoa 
when  it  precedes  te,  as  bllm,  psilm.  The  Irish. 
Ignorant  of  this  latter  eacentton,  proneance  all 
words  of  that  stracUre  as  If  they  were  written 
Aema.  p«eirm,  ^ aesnn,  caina,  *c.  In  the  third 
•oand  of  a,  marked  by  different  comblnatlaM  ot 
vowels  or  oonsoaants,  sach  as  an,  la  Paal  |  aw. 
In  law  :  mti.  in  call ;  eld,  in  bald  ;  mlk,  in  talk. 
*c.  the  Irish  make  no  mistake,  esaept  In  that  of 
im^  as  before  mentioned. 

'*  The  second  vowel,  «,  Is  for  the  most  part 
soandad  re  by  the  Xnalish,  when  the  accent  Is 
apon  It ;  whilst  the  Irtsh  in  most  words  give  It 
the  soaad  of  slender  &,  as  In  Aafe.  Thto  soond  ot 
I  [ee]  is  marked  by  different  combinatloas  of 
vowels,  such  as  ca.  el,  e  final  mute,  re,  and  le. 
In  the  two  last  eombloatlons  of  rt  and  le  the 
Irish  never  mistake;  sach  as  In  oicrf,  mmi, 
Jkid,  btUtw,  ice. ;  bat  in  all  the  others  they  al- 
■MMt  aniversally  change  the  soand  of  I  Into  I. 
Thas.  in  the  combination  m,  they  pmnoance  tha 
arords  U9,  at,  pUmm,  as  If  they  were  spelt  l^p, 
jap,  plays  ;  Instead  of  fre,  tm,  fUttt,  The  English 
aonstantly  give  this  soaad  to  m  whenever  the 
accent  is  on  the  vowel  #,  except  in  ihe  following 
words,  frral,  a  ftmr,  a  frrar,  to  6<ier,  to  tmrht^Tt 
to  jmrar,  to  Ceer.  to  fttmr.  In  all  which  the  « 
has  the  soaad  of^l  ia  b&te.  For  want  of  knowing 
these  exceptions,  the  gentleasen  of  Ireland,  after 
•oaie  tiaie  of  resUeaea  in  London,  are  apt  toiiall 
Into  the  geaeral  rale,  aad  proooance  these  wirds 
as  If  spelt  grert,  *eer,  sawtr,  *c. 

"  ji  b  also  soonded  at  by  the  Bnglish,  and  as 
1  by  the  Irish ;  thas  the  word  deceff,  recafar,  are 
proooaaced  by  them  as  if  written  deralr,  reaaar. 
JB  Is  always  soandad  as,  except  when  a  g  follows 
H,  as  la  the  words  re^  /U|gn,  dr%n,  *c. )  as 
also  la  the  words  rata  (of  a  bridle),  rrhadear, 
Wla,  tfreia,  aril,  ktikr^  which  ara  ptonoanaad  Uka 


**  The  final  rnata  a  anakt^  the  preceding  «  in 
Iba  same'  syttaibU,  whc« 'aaaamad,  tiave  tha 
soond  of  rt,  as  ia  tha  words  soprHnt ,  sincere,  ra- 
pllte.  This  rale  is  almost  aniversally  broken 
throngh  by  the  liish,  who  pronoance  jUl  aaah. 
words  as  if  written  saprlme,  sincfcre,  replMa,  4c. 
There  are  bat  two  <«saeptioas  to  this  rale  ht  the 
English  prottancialioa,svhioltaaa4h0Viordslfirr«p 
trAere. 

**  la  the  wayofmaHriag  this  soand.  ^A^oable 
#,  as  thus,  rr,  as  the  Irish  never  make  amy  mis- 
takes, the  best  methad  for  all  who  waat  to  ac- 
qalre  the  right  praoanciation  of  these  aeveral 
combinations  Is  to  suppose  that  re,  H,  ,a«d  «»  at- 
landed  by  a  final  mate  «,  are  ail  spelt  with  a 
doable  «,  or  rt. 

••  ^  U  always  saaaded  Iik«  I  by  the  BnglUh, 
when  the  aoeanMs  apan  It  ;.aa<a  f^m  pands  pi  sp , 
tmivty,  pronoonced  ^fMi^,  cenaey.  To  this  there 
are  hot  two  eaaeptloas,  in  the  words  kAy  aad  lly, 
aoanded  Art,  !•«.  the  Irish,  in  altrmpliagtQpro> 
noonce  like  the  Bnglish,  often  give  the  same 
aoaad  to  ty  as  nsoally  hal4nga  to  Ht  thai  for 


**  A  strict  observaUoo  of  these  law  rales,  with 
A  daa  attention  to  tha  very  lew  asaapUaas  «aa> 
merated  above,  will  enable  the  well-edacatad  na- 
tives of  Ireland  to  pronoance  Iheir  words  eaact- 
Jy  ia  the  same  aray  as  the  asore  polished  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bngland  do.  so  fkr  as  the 
veaeli  ara  oonaamed.  The  diphlliuaits  thev 
•commit  no  fault  In,  except  ia  the  sound  of  T, 
which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 


I  where,  likewise,  the  only  dUTsatnee 
in  jMronoaacing  -any  of  the  .  josonants  has  been 
fwlntcd  oat  ;  which  is,  the  thickening  the 
soands  ot  d  and  t,  Ip  certain  sitaatlonst  Mid 
an   easy  awthod   proposed  of  correcting   this 


"  In  order  to  coatplete  the  1  ^     

five  a  list  of  such  deUched  words,  that  do  not 


rhole,  I  •shall  now 
ords,  r 
coose  aader  aay  of  tha  above  rale^ 


.  *  "Tide  page  II,  where  the  traemaaaer  of  pro 
nooaalng  the  diphthong  I  Is  pointed  oat ;  the  Irish 
pronoaneing  It  BMch  m  tha  same  niaaaer  at  tha 
French. 

t  **  Tha  letter  d  haa  always  tha  saaM  soaad  hy 
those  who  pronoaace  Kagllsh  well ;  bat  the  pn*. 
vincials,  parttcalariy  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welch,  ki  many  words  thicken  tha  soaad  by  a 
roixlare  o(  breath.  Thas,  thoagh  they  sound  the 
d  right  1^  the  posltivo  Itad  and  iraad,  la  the  cnm- 
parative  degree  they  thiekea  it  by  an  aspiration, 
and  sound  it  as  if  It  were  writun  leadArr,  ^ead- 
Atr.  This  vicloos  proaaaciatlon  Is  prodaccd  by 
poshing  the  longae  forward  so  as  to  touch  the 
teeth  in  forming  that  soood :  and  the  wav  to  care 
it  Is  easy  t  lor,  as  thev  caa  pnmoaaca  the  d  pro. 
periy  in  the  word  Itad,  let  them  rest  a  little  upon 
that  syllable,  keeping  the  tongae  la  the  posiUon 
of  forming  d,  and  then  let  them  separate  it  from 
the  apper  gam  withoat  pashing  it  forward,  and 
the  sound  ier  will  be  produced  of  coarse :  for  the 
orpmn,  being  left  In  the  posltloo  of  sounding  d  at 
the  end  of  the  sylhible  Imd,  is  necessarily  la  the 
posltloa  of  formmg  the  saaie  d  ia  atteriag  the  last 

Suable,  anless  it  makes  a  new  movement,  as  in 
e  case  of  I 
fhU  I 
esceat,  as  la  the  words  kmndktreki^,  fiaadssmr, 

**  In  proaoaaciag  tha  letter  I,  the  Irish  and 
other  provinclab  thicken  the  soond,  as  was  be> 
fbre  BMntloaed  arith  regard  to  tha  d:  for  btUtr 
they  say  hetiktr  ;  tar  mtUr,  mttker;  aad  so  oa  in 
all  words  of  that  ttractare.  This  faalty  aianner 
arises  tnm  the  same  caase  that  was  mentioned  as 
affecting  the  soaad  of  the  d  f  I  mean  the  protmding 
of  tha  toafaa  so  as  to  loach  the  taeihj  aad  Is 
caraMa  oaiy  in  tha  tame  way." 


protruding  It  so  as  to  toach  the' teeth. 
Is  tumiilmst,  though  not  often,  qui. 
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m  Rum  Tcri 

«o«iie«d  differeMly  in  IreUui4  from 
ir«  in  Boflaod  t 


BY  THE  NATIVES  OP  IRELAND. 


wbat  they 


ch4'Aifal, 

ik'tful, 

6Ur, 

b^ard, 
b&ll. 


ar 

k^tch,  CemUkJ 

durmf  (€§mrMj 
cAart, 
nmi¥ekm», 
p4ddiog» 

ttvh'or,  (UUmn) 

cll'nioiir, 

Mfkil,  CMUkset) 

drMh,  (dr^mgktj 

ftlrch,  (stmrckj 

•Aarc«,  (wmrtt) 

c4»hion, 

•tWofth.  (Mtrmtifh) 

KdUi,  (Uiiih) 

•u4v,  ftinpej 

dr«v,  rdivM^ 

tio'are, 

Ua'Able, 

wrilh, 

A'rew«L 
r*d, 

skiMD,  (fckUm) 
wbl'refore, 
iM'rdbre, 
bHib.  (bnadih) 
mmU,  (ctUj 


cMiTol. 


lUre. 

iltb'M'. 

bird. 

bill. 


pulpit, 
dtch. 

CAUTM. 


aaUh. 

U'sbarc 

cllm'mar. 

Ml'kel. 

drUt. 

•Irch. 

•4rc«« 

c&»hioa. 

strlnkth. 

llnktb. 

•tr6ve. 

drive. 

U'nare. 

ti'nable. 

writlu 

wrdtb. 

fli'wel 

r«d. 

ttrid. 

thin. 

ftlauQ. 

whlr'fore. 

ibli^forc. 

brldih. 


bowld,  (boidj 
c«f  fer, 
endWvoar, 

<il,  r/«»#> 

initciti'cvoiu, 
inloii,  r«»<Mi^ 

rluh,  (remeh) 

•qnl'dron, 

sai'loot, 

"  These,  after  the  closest  Attention,  are  all  the 
words,  not  included  in  the  rales  before  laid  down,  . 
that  1  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  which  the 
well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  differ  from  those  , 
of  England." 

I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  list,  but  desire  my  reader  to  observe,  that 
the  strongest  characteristic ks  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Ireland  is  the  rough  jarriug  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  R,  and  the  aspiration  or  rough  breath. 
ing  before  all  the  accented  vowels.  (Fur  the 
true  sound  of  A,  see  that  letter  in  the  Principles, 
No.  419.)  And  for  the  rough  bresthiug  or  aspi- 
ration of  the  vowels,  the  pupil  should  be  told  not 
to  bring  the  voice  suddenly  from  the  breast,  but 
to  speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  only. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land  pronounce  na  at  the  end  of  a  word  so  dis> 
tiactly  as  to  form  two  separate  syllables.  Thus 
sUrm  Kud/mrm  seem  sounded  bv  them  as  if  writ- 
ten ttmw-rum,  /a^rum  ;  while  the  English  sound 
the  r  so  soft  and  so  close  to  the  m,  that  it  seems 
pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  stawmt/aam. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
km.  When  these  letters  end  a  word,  they  are.  in 
Ireland,  pronounced  at  such  a  distance,  that 
helm  and  remlm  sound  as  if  written  htl-mm  and 
rtl-mm ;  but  in  England  the  I  and  m  are  pro* 
noanced  as  close  as  possible,  and  so  as  to  form 
but  one  svllable.  To  remedy  this,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary lor  the  pupil  to  make  a  collection  mt 
word%  terminating  with  these  consonants,  and  lo 
practise  them  over  till  a  true  pronunciatkHi  it 
acquired. 
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1  HAT  proaancUUon  which  distingnbhet  th«  In 
hftbiUnto  of  Scotland  it  of  a  very  dUCerent  kind 
from  that  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
gaanticy,  qoalily,  and  acceataation  of  the  vowels. 
With  rotpect  to  quantity,  it  may  be  obecrved 
that  the  Scotch  proooance  almott  all  their  ac* 
centCMi  vowels  long.  That,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
they  woald  pronounce  kmbit.  hmf-bit ;  ttfU,  tee- 
fid  ;  thtmer,  tet-mtr  ;  cmmcmm,  comeskms  ;  and 
su^fect,  tot^Jtcf:  It  is  not  pretended,  however, 
that  every  accented  vowel  is  so  pronoanced,  bat 
that  such  a  pronunciation  is  very  general,  and 
particularly  of  th«  i,  Tbb  vowelis short  in  Bng* 
Iksh  pronunciation,  where  the  other  vowels  are 
long ;  thus  nmstm,  mdkui^,  emttUm,  €0mftumi, 
have  the  a,  e,  •,  and  u,  long ;  and  In  these  !«• 
stances  the  Scotch  would  pronounce  them  like 
the  Bngttoh  :  but  In  wUim,  4§cMtm,  kc.  where 
the  English  pronounce  the  I  short,  the  Scotch 
lengthen  this  letter  by  proaeanchig  It  like  «e.  as 
if  the  words  were  written  Pt*<leii,  deeteHm,  «c.; 
end  this  peculiarity  is  universal.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  to  correct  this,  will  be  to  make  a  col* 
leetioa  of  the  moat  usual  words  which  have  the 
▼owel  short,  and  to  pronounce  them  daily  till  a 
habit  la  formed.— See  Principles,  No.  Mr. 

With  respeet  to  the  quali^  of  the  vowels.  It 
May  be  obaerved  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Seotlaod 
are  apt  to  pronounce  the  •  like  et^,  where  the 
Kngllsh  give  it  the  slender  sound  :  thus  Smtmm  U 
pronounced  Samtmm,  and  /mtmi,  /etptel.  It  may 
be  remarked,  too,  that  the  Scotch  give  this  sound 
to  the  e  preceded  by  tr,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  without  attcinUng  to  the  exceptions.  Princi- 
ples, No.  n ;  and  thus,  instead  of  making  sv«r. 
«M(/t,  and  trnmrng,  rhyme  with  lex,  sh&Jt,  and 
Aeng ,  they  prooouace  them  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
*ar,  «e/l.  and  mmg.  The  short  e  Hi  M,  /ed,  red, 
ice.  borders  too  much  upon  the  English  sound  of 
m  In  *ad.  led.  wm4,  Ac.  and  the  short  I  in  Md,  Md, 
rid,  too  much  on  the  Bngiish  sound  of  «  In  bed, 
Ud,rfd,   To  correct  Ibis  erroer,  H  would  be 

fal  to  col ■ 

vowels,  i 


fal  to  collect  the  long  and  short  tooads  of  these 

vowels,  and  to  pronounce  the  long  onaa  first,  and 

to  shottea  them  by  degrees  till  they  are  pencct* 

'    spreservtog'"     —    • 


ly  short  t  at  the  same  time  preserv&g  ihe'radleal 
•eend  of  the  vowel  te  both.  Thus  the  corre> 
fpoodeat  loog  aoeada  to  the  « la  ted./ed,  red,  are 
ft«de,/ede,  mde/  aad  that  of  the  short  I  In  Md. 
Md, rid.  are iaed.  lmd,rmd:  aad  the  former  of 
these  clasats  will  aaturally  lead  the  ear  to  the 
true  sooad  of  the  latter,  tae  oaly  dtfTercaee  ly* 


•  That  this  Is  the  geaeral  mode  of  proaoaaeiag 
these  words  to  ScoUaad  la  ladlsputahle ;  aadlt 
Is  highly  probable  that  the  Scotch  have  pre 
aerved  the  old  English  pronunciation,  from  which 
the  English  theaiselvea  have  insensibly  departed. 
I>r.  Hicks  observed,  long  ago,  that  the  Scotch 
■irsaliid  la  their  laagnage  much  aiore  thaa  the 
English ;  aad  H  Is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a 
aitaallon  aearer  to  the  Contiaent,  and  a  greater 
commercial  tntereoarte  with  other  nations,  auule 
the  Bngiish  adaUt  of  numberlesa  changes  which 
•ever  extended  to  Scotland.  About  the  reign  of 
Qaeen  Elisabeth,  when  the  Oreek  aad  Latla 
laagaagcs  were  cultivated,  aad  the  pedantry  of 
ahewtag  aa  acquatetaace  with  them  became  ta- 
ahioMhle,  it  Is  aot  Improbable  that  aa  alteratloa 
la  the  qaaatlty  of  aMay  words  took  place :  for  as 
la  LaUa  almost  every  vowel  before  a  single  coa- 
■oaaat  is  short,  so  la  Eagllah  almoot  every  vowel 
la  the  same  sltaathm  was  supposed  to  be  long,  or 
oar  aacastors  woald  aot  have  doubled  the  coa- 
•eoaatta  the  partieiplea  of  verbs,  to  preveat  the 
preeediBg  vdwtl  from  leagtheatag.  But,  whea 
eoce  this  «ihetatk>B  of  LaUalty  was  adopted,  H 
IsaowoaderUishould  extend  beyond  Ita  prin- 
ciples, aad  shorten  several  vowels  hi  Eagllsh, 


>■>■■!■  they  were  short  to  the  original  Latin  ; 
Md  to  thl&  amaaer,  perhajM,  i^t  the  diversity 
hataaaa  the  qukati^  of^he  ItoglUh  aad  the 
iMteh  pfmaaeutioa  arise,  Mt,  MS^-fec /'rMM. 
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tog  In  the  quantity.  The  short  e  to  HiT,  iMtot, 
fof ,  dec  is  apt  to  slide  toto  the  short  a,  as  II  the 
words  were  written  aaf,  imdge,gmt,  ftc.  To  rectify 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  e  is  the 
short  sound  of  ew,  and  oucht  to  have  the  radical 
sound  of  the  deep  m  to  bmli.  Thus  the  radical 
sound  correqwnding  to  the  e  to  mei,  tei.  Mi,  la 
found  in  mom Af,  cmtigki,  tmgkt,  Ac.  t  aad  these 
long  sounds,  like  the  former,  should  be  abbre- 
vUted  into  the  short  ones.  But  what  will  tend 
greatly  to  clear  the  difllculty  will  be,  to  remem- 
ber that  only  those  words  which  are  eollected  to 
the  Principles,  No.  1«,  have  the  e  sounded  like 
short  a  when  the  accent  Is  upon  it :  and  with  re- 
spect to  a  in  bmU,JkU,  fmU,  Ac.  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  proounciatioa  peculiar  to  the 
Bnglith  Is  only  found  to  the  woroa  eaamerated, 
Prtociplcs,  No.  174. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  amy  be 
observed  that  #•  la  feed,  meed,  meea,  Mua.  Ac- 
which  oucht  always  to  have  a  long  sound,  is  a e- 
nerally  shortened  in  Scotland  to  that  middle 
sound  ol  the  a  to  bmU :  and  It  must  be  remember^ 
ed  that  sveel,  sNod,  geed,  heed,  sieod,/eet,  are  the 
only  words  where  this  sound  of  #•  ought  lo  take 
place. 

The  accentoation,  both  to  ScoUaad  and  Irelaad, 
(If  by  accentuation  we  mean  the  stress,  aad  not 
the  kind  of  stress,)  is  so  much  the  i 


asthatof 
England,  that  1  cannot  recollect  amay  words  to 
which  they  differ.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
versification  of  each  country  would  be  different : 
for.  as  English  verse  is  formed  by  accent  or  stress* 
if  this  accent  or  stress  were  upon  different  syl* 
lables  to  different  countries,  what  is  verse  to 
England  would  not  be  verse  m  ScoUaad  or  Ir^ 
land :  and  this  sufilcienUy  shows  how  verv  ia- 
definltely  the  word  Accent  I*  generally  asea. 

Mr.  Elphlnston,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge  in  this  case,  tells  us  that  ia 
Scotland  they  pronounce  siUitce,  bUs,  eemviet, 
HtUtnct,  triimpk,  tem^ltrt,  «e/der,  cea«frite,  ru» 
cite,  respite,  fmra,  Aerdtr,  rmu4ek,  e0mcii,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  instead  of  the 
first.  To  this  list  amy  be  added  the  word  awaace, 
which  they  proaonace  as  if  writtea  menSe*/  aad 
though  they  place  the  acccat  oo  the  last  mrllahle 
of  cmmI,  like  the  English,  they  broaden  the  a  In 
the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word  were  spelt  c» 
aessl.     It  may  be  farther  observed  that  they 

eace  an  accent  oa  the  comparaUve  adverb  me, 
the  phrases  me  amcA.  me  UttU,  me  meay,  as 
greaf,  Ac.  while  the  »< lish,  except  to  sobm 
very  parUcular  emphatlcai  eases,  lay  no  stress 
oa  this  word,  but  proaouace  these  phrases  like 
words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  without  aay  ac* 
ccat  on  the  first. 

But,  besides  the  mispronanctotlon  of  stogie 
words,  there  Is  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  are  aeoosapaaied  that  distinguishes  a  a^ 
Uve  of  Irelaad  or  SeoUaad  as  much  as  aa  impn^ 
per  sound  of  the  letters.  This  is  vutgariv  (aad. 
if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only,  but  the  kind  of 
stress.  I  think  not  improperly)  called  the  accent*. 
Por  though  there  Is  an  •eytnxy  in  the  Irish  dia* 
lect,  and  a  drawl  to  the  acoteh,  todepcadent  o/ 
the  slides  or  infiecUons  they  make  use  of,  yet  It 
may  with  confidence  be  aArmed  that  much  of 
the  peculiarity  which  distiaguishea  these  dialects 
amy  be  reduced  to  a  predominant  use  of  one  of 
these  slides.  Let  aay  one,  who  has  seAcienUy 
studied  the  speaktog  voice  to  disttoguish  the 
slides,  observe  the  pronunctotlon  of  an  Irishamn 
aad  a  Scotchaian,  who  have  much  of  the  dialect 
of  their  country,  and  he  will  find  that  the  former 
abounds  with  the  folUng.  and  the  Utter  with  the 
ristaf  infiectkMi « {  and,  if  this  la  the  case,  a  teael^ 
eMf  he  aadsestaads  these  sUdea,  oaght  to  direct 


•  See  this  more  Ailly  exemplified  to  : 
of  ElocBtioa,  Vol.  II.  page  It. 

t  Or  rather  the  rlstog  cireamfiex.  fbr  aa  en* 
planation  of  this  iaSeetion,  tee  Rhetorical  Orans- 
mar,  third  editioo,  page  rt. 
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his  iiutrveliBii  m  m  ts  remedy  the  impu  feetion. 
But  as  avoidieg  the  vrong,  aod  •eisiag  tke  Hgbt 
at  the  same  instant,  is,  perhaps,  too  great  a  task 
for  haman  povers,  I  would  advise  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the  accent,  to  pro- 
noonce  almost  all  his  words,  and  end  alt  his  sen- 
tences with  the  rising  slide ;  a'nd  »  Scotchman, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  use  the  falling  inflection  : 
this  wltl,  Id  some  measure,  counteract  the  na- 
tural pnipensity,  and  bids  fairer  for  bringing  the 
pupil  to  that  nearly  equal  mixture  of  both  sUdes, 
which  distinguifbes  the  English  speaker,  than 
endeavouring  at  first  to  catch  the  agreeable  ra* 
riety.  For  this  puroose  the  teacher  ought  to  pro- 
nounce all  the  single  words  in  the  lesson  with 
the  falling  inflection  to  a  Scotchman,  and  with 
the  rising  to  an  Irishman  ;  and  should  frequently 
give  the  pauses  in  a  sentence  tlie  same  inflectioQs 
to  each  of  these  pujmis,  where  he  would  vary 
theiD  to  a  native  of  England.  But,  while  the  ha- 
man voice  remains  unstudied,  there  is  little  ex- 
pectation that  this  distinction  of  the  slides  should 
be  applied  to  these  useful  purposes. 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inaection,  which  I  take 
to  be  a  fltlling  circumflex,  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Scotch,  the  Welch  pronounce  the 
•harp  consonants  and  aspirations  Instead  of  the 
flat.  (See  Fnnciples,  No.  90,  41.)  Thus  for  frig 
ihey  say  fie* ;  for  btood,  vioot ;  and  for  good, 
CMT.  Instead  of  pirtue  and  vice,  they  say  Jrtue 
and  .^ ;  Instead  of  seal  and  frai#f ,  they  say 
Mmt  and  yrmee  ;  instead  of  then  and  those,  they 
•ay  tkeee  and  tk^ce  ;  and  instead  of  nwre  and 
mA^.  tfaev  say  masker  and  oMker  ;  and  for  jail, 
ekmU,  Thus  there  are  nine  distinct  consonant 
sounds,  which,  to  the  Welch,  are  entirely  useless. 
To  speak  with  propriety,  therefore,  the  Welch 
oaght  for  some  time  to  pronounce  the  flat  con- 
•onanu  and  aspirations  only  ;  that  is,  they  ought 
not  only  to  pronounce  them  where  the  letters  re- 

3 aire  the  flat  sound,  but  even  where  they  require 
le  sharp  sound :  this  will  be  the  best  way  to 
acquire  a  habit :  and,  when  this  is  once  done,  a 
distinction  will  be  easily  made,  and  a  Jost  pro- 
■nnclatkm  more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  England  remote 
from  the  capital  where  a  different  system  of  pro- 
nunciation does  not  prevail*    As  in  Wales  they 


pronounce  the  sharp  consonants  for  the  flat,  so 
ia  Somersetshire  they  prooonnce  many  of  the  flat 
instead  of  the  sharp  :  tJins  for  a^mernttkire,  they 


•ay  Zemer$etthire  ;  for  father,  pother;  for  think, 
TBink  ;  and  for  sure,  thure; 

There  are  dialecu  peculiar  to  CorowaU,  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in 
England  ;  but.  as  a  consideration  of  these  would 
lead  to  a  detail  too  minuu  for  the  present  occa- 
•km,  I  shall  cooclode  these  remarks  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  pecaliarities  of  my  country- 
men, the  Cockneys ;  who,  as  they  are  the  models 
of  pronunciation  to  the  distant  lirovinces,  ought 
to  M  tha  more  scmpaloosjy  correcu 

Fust  Wavvt  ov  tbb  LasiDoiraM^ 

The  letter  «,  after  st,  from  the  rery  diflioulty 
of  lu  pronunciation,  is  often  sounded  inarticu- 
lately. The  inhabitaou  of  London,  of  the  lower 
order,  oat  the  knot,  and  pronounce  it  in  a  distinct 
syllable,. as  if  e  were  before  it:  bat  thU  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  greatest  blemish  ia  speaking :  the 
three  last  leUere  in  posts,  JUts,  mlsU,  Ac.  most 
all  be  disUnctly  heard  in  one  syllable,  and  with- 
oat  permitUng  tlie  letters  to  coalesce.  For  the 
acquiring  of  tliis  sound,  it  will  be  proper  to  select 
noons  that  end  in  st  or  sits  to  lorm  them  into 
plurals,  and  pranonnce  (hem  forcibly  ami  dis- 
tinctly tvarf  day.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  third  person  of  verbs  ending  la  4tf  iir  sSmm, 
as  ptrsittst  mmtiM,  hmstee,  Ac 

%mp<km  9aM%M'^^msotm&hog  mfm'  ▼, 
smA  bsoerseijf. 

The  pronanciatfon  of  v  for  sr,  and  more  fre- 
•Biaiiy  tf  as  lar  a.  aiaagOc^ihifcllaaw  ^Lcn- 
don,  and  those  not  atwaf  ■  of  tha^wr  «r4ar«  ia 
aWamislidf  ihafiMi«MiN«liida.  TIm  diftenlty 
>taifUiiid^«at  ia  mm  ^tmr,  m  ^ 

•  See  tiM  word  Chmnge* 


cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  baa  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  other. 

Ttios,  if  you  are  very  careful  to  make  a  pupU 
prononnce  veafand  vinegar,  not  as  if  wriUen  wii^ 
and  minegar^  yon  will  find  him  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce wine  and  wind  as  if  M-ritten  vine  and  Hnd^ 
The  only  method  of  rectifying  this  habit  seems  to 
be  this  :  Let  the  pupil  select  from  a  Dictionary 
not  only  all  the  words  that  begin  with  v,  but  as 
many  as  be  can  of  those  that  have  this  let4«r  in 
any  other  part.  Let  him  be  told  to  bite  his  uiw 
der  lip  while  he  is  sounding  the  v  in  those  words* 
and  to  practise  this  every  day  till  he  pronounces 
the  a  properly  at  first  sight:  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  him  purtne  the  same  method  with  the 
w  J  which  he  must  be  directed  to  pronounce  by 
a  pouting  out  of  the  lips,  without  suflerUig  them 
to  touch  the  teeth.  Thus  by  aiving  all  the  au 
tention  to  only  one  of  these  letters  at  a  time, 
and  fixing  by  habit  the  true  sound  of  that,  we 
shall  at  last  find  both  of  them  reduced  to  their 
proper  pronunciation  in  a  shorter  time  than  by 
endeavouring  to  rectify  ihem  both  at  ance. 

THiaa  WAULT^fM  somnHmg  h  after  w. 
The  aspirate  h  ia  often  snak,  particuJarly  in  iha 
capiul,  where  we  do  no)  find  the  least  dasiinc* 
Uon  of  sound  between  sehUe  and  uMe,  tohet  and 
avf,  ir^ere  and  were,  tkc.  The  best  method  to 
rectify  this  is  to  collect  ^U  the  wonls  of  this  do* 
scriptjon  from  a  Dictionary,  and  write  tbem 
down  i  and,  instead  of  the  aiA.  tohegin  th««a  with 
aeo  lu  a  distinct  syllable,  and  so  to  proaoaace 
them.  Thus  let  while  be  written  and  sounded 
hoo4le;whet,hooet ;  toAare, hoo^rej  whip, hoo49, 
«c.  This  is  no  more,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes, 
than  placing  the  aspirate  in  iu  Irae  posiUon  be- 
fore the  tr,  as  it  is  m  the  Saxon,  which  the  words 
come  from  ;  where  we  may  observe  that,  thoneh 
we  have  altered  the  orthography  of  our  ances- 
tors, we  hawe  still  preserved  their  prononciation. 

FoosTH  Faults— TVpf  sotmdimg  h  where  U  ought 
to  be  sounded,  and  Inverselp, 

A  stUl  worse  habit  thaa  the  last  prevails,  chieflr 
aasena  the  people  4>f  London,  chat  of  sinking  the 
*  at  Che  beginwhig  of  words  where  it  oucltt  to  be 
soanded,  and  of  souadhig  U  either  where  it  is 
not  seen,  or  where  it  aoghc  to  be  •ank.  Thus  wa 
•at  anfreqaeniiy  hear,  especially  among  chil- 
drea,  Aacrl  proaoonced  or^  and  arm,  harm,  Thl» 
is  a  irtce  perfectly  sinrtlar  to  that  of  prononncinc 
the  t^  for  the  «r,  and  Che  «r  for  the  a,  and  reonixS 
a  ahnilar  method  «o  oonreet  H.  ^^^ 

As  Hiesv  are  so  w^y  fern  words  In  the  language 
wkem  the  initial  *  Is  sunk,  ^re  nmy  select  these 
^!*^  Jt**  "'*^'  y**'  ^'^oot  setUng  the  popil 
rtght-wwen  he  mispi onuances  these,  or  when  ne 
V^fi^^*^  ivipropcrly  to  other  wordiL  wa  may 
a»ake  him  pronounce  all  the  words  where  A  k 
sounded,  till  he  has  ajniost  forgot  Lbcre  are  amr 
words  pronoQoced  otherwise  :  then  he  may  Z 
over  those  words  to  which  he  improjseriy  wZxjm 
the  »,  ana  those  where  the  h  isUen,  bi<  nS 
•ponded,  withoot  anv  danaer  of  «»  interefciS 
As  these  latter  word»  are  bat  few,  f  skaU  sukiS 
a  caulogue  of  them  for  the  nsf  of  the  ItnrZ^- 
HHr,  heiress,  herb,  herbagT  4#  JS!  SSSL' 
homesttf,  honour,  honourable,  homouroblm,hon!tSi 
hostler,  hour,  hourly,  htmble,  *tiaifr//  AaSSat 
humour,  humourist,  humorous,  humoromsluTkS^ 
moursome:  where  we  may  observe,  that  JUiuur 
•Ad  Its  compounds  not  only  sink^he  A,bataaMd 
the  u  like  the  pronaan  pm,  or  tike  noms  mm,  m 
If  wrtlten  yeinmear,  yeumutrmu,  Ac- 

Tlias  I  have  eodeavouiwd  to  corcati  mmm  ttt 
^«  nw>^J>»»^^  w^rours^fnir  aouawywM*  «*aw 
with  all  their  faults,  are  sUU  a«m  the  wkolgiSi 
best  pronounoers  <v  tbe  S/kajSk  iatmmmo :  fcr 
Cbongh  the  pronnndaiion  trf  Xtadra  ia  acvMbdr 

erroneous  hi  many  woc^,  --*   - —  t^i 

pared  with  Chat  *f  mm  • 
Ooubtadly  the  beat;  that  I 
Qoorta^,  and  bcoanse  it  k^ 
noneladoo  of  the  eapMa^  hat  (ha  hast  by*  hmir 
tide,  that  oHieiM  moBa«aaeraAly  vea^ad ;  ar, 
la  other  words,  thoi«ii  thamwnic  af  liomde^  ms 
arronaoiis  in  ihemsmmvtutmnmf  tMMrwmK 
^inhabitants  oTevery  qiber  pUce  areVrronaoos 
in  many  more.    Nay,  jiarA  a^  the  seotanca  may 
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taken  Mpwmtcly,  tout  tli«T  Marodr  pro 
wMi  imrtty  m  tincl*  word,  tfttebU,  or 
Tlioik  If  tiM  tlMrt  soaad  of  tlM  kttMr » lii 


,5r 

pfaMottitco 
or  l«ner. 
Tlioii,'lf  tiM  tlMrt  soaad  of  tkm  Hiatruim  Ifmmk, 
gmmk,  Ac  differ  tnm  ilM  tovnd  of  th«t  Ictttr  hi 
tiM  nofftlieni  parU  of  Bng land,  where  Ikey  toond 
It  like  tke  u  In  frntf.  Mid  nearly  as  if  the  word* 
wore  written  fro^mk,  tmik,  dre.  H  necetMrlly  fol- 
lows tknt  every  word  where  the  second  sound  of 
that  letter  oecors  mast  by  those  j^rovlnekils  be 
MUnroootfnced. 

Bet  ihoafh  the  InbalblCantf  of  London  here 
this  manlfeal  ndvamafe  orer  all  the  other  hiha* 
Mtnata  of  the  ftslaad,  they  hcee  the  dlMdTam«ce 


of  being  more  ditfraced  bv  their  peenlhirlUe« 
than  any  other  people.  T>ie  grand  dUreri^nce 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  province!  Is,  that 
Mople  oi  edocation  hi  London  are  generally  fVee 
horn  the  rtces  of  the  vulgar ;  bat  the  best  edn* 
eAted  people  In  the  provinces,  if  constantly  re- 
sident there,  are.  sore  to  be  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  dift'eot  of  the  coontry  in  which  they 
lire.  Hence  It  Is  that  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  London,  thoagh  not  half  so  erroneous  as  that 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  provinces,  it, 
to  a  person  of  correct  taste,  a  thoosand  times 
more  oifenslve  and  dlagnstlng. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  FOREIONBRS, 

In  ordgr  to  tiiaim  m  Kw&wkdgt  ^iks  iimtk*  in  ihu  J>UtwMarp,  m^d  U  «<fiitrt  •  Hfki 

FrmnmetaHon  ^  everjf  Word  in  ikt  EngU$k  Ltmgnage. 


/is  the  seonds  of  the  vowels  are  different  hi 
different  langoafes,  it  woold  be  endless  lo  bring 
MsmUel  seonds  from  the  varhws  langnates  of 
■rnopo :  bat,  a»  the  Proneh  Is  so  generally  on- 
dereiood  open  the  Continent,  if  we  can  redoee 
the  aeeads  of  the  Bnglish  letters  to  those  of  the 
Vrench,  we  shnll  lender  the  pronnneiatioh  of  oar 
laafeage  very  generally  attainable  :  and  this,  H 
to  presumed,  will  be  inretty  aecarately  aecoa^ 
pltohed  by  observing  the  following  dhreettoast 


A  el 

II  M 

0  ei 

D  m 

m  I 

a  ifi 

H  0Uk 

1  M 
J    <M 

K  qui 
L  iU 
Mm 


N    CIS 
O   e 

b   Men 
R   mr 


T 
U    tm 

y  9t 


X  m 
Y   mai 
Z    aedd. 


The  Trench  have  all  oar  vowel  sounds,  and 
will  therefore  And  the  proneaciation  of  them 
yrtrif  easy.  The  only  difflcaliy  they  will  meet 
whn  seems  to  be  I,  which,  thoagh  lUmonstrably 
eom posed  of  two  successive  sounds,  has  puMkd 

for  a  simple  vowel  with  a  very  co '  ^le 

of  Boglitn  pronunciation*.    Ilie  r  se 

two  sounds  are  pronounced  so  el  er 

as   to  require  some  attention  to  ;ir 

component  parts  :  this  aitenUon  1  a  t 

never  gave,  or  he  woold  not  hav«  at 

this  diphthong  is  a  compound  of  <  nd 

slenderest  sounds  1  and  k  ;  the  llr  tie 

largest,  and  the  last  by  the  smalle  of 

the  mouth.    Now  notbinc  b  mon  in 

the  inaecaraey  of  this  definition.  1 ««  ^„.,  .^».>d 
of  o,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  third 
soeod  of  •,  when  combined  with  the  flr»t  sound 
of  e,  must  Inevitably  form  the  diphthong  In  *ey, 
/*y,  ttc,  and  not  the  diphthongal  sound  of  the 
vowel  f  in  UU,  and  the  personal  pronoun  /;  this 
double  soond  will,  npon  a  close  examinatkm,  be 
Iboad  to  be  composed  nf  the  Itallau  a  in  the  last 
syllableof  pepe,  and  the  Arst  soond  of  e.  pro* 
1  as  closely  together  as  poaslble  } ;  and  for 


•  Narea»  Blements  of  Orlhftepy,  page  t. 

t  lee  tectkm  IIL  of  his  Pmedtol  On 
peaiaed  to  bis  Dictionary. 

t  Holder,  the  most  philosophleal  and  aeenrate 
Investlgnlor  of  the  formation  and  powers  of  the 


letlers,  oayt :  **  Omr  vulgar  I, 


ind  poi 
as  In 


9tiU,   I 


la  be  sueh  a  diphthong,  (or  rather  syllable,  or  pan 
"^  ~      *'  *  *  iposed  of  •,  I,  or  #,  i,  and  not 


oCn  syllable  J 

~  '       I  origiaal  evweL* 


aslmptec 


of  Speech, 

Dr.'wallls,  neakhif  of  the  long  English  I,  says 
it  is  iomided  ^^eodem  fer4  modo  quo  GaUomas 
•J   in         -  •       - 

Nemp 

<k«inifm  A  i  vel  pw* 


OS  I  pohs,  paait, 

^esKnm  ex  Oallonna  4 

Ocmmmatica  Ungwt  Angll. 


the  eaactneu  of  this  dedoition  I  appeal  lo  •v^f 
juftt  English  ear  in  the  kiagdem. 

The  other  diphthongal  vowel  u  is  composed  of 
the  French  i,  pronounced  as  Glo«cly  as  pesMl>ie 
to  their  diphthung  ea»,  or  the  English  M  and  4, 
perfecUy  equivalent  to  the  soMnd  the  Frenoh 
would  give  tu  the  letters  pso,  and  whieh  Is  ois- 
acUy  the  sound  the  English  give  lo  the  ptntal  o< 
the  second  personal  pn>no«ii. 

The  diphthong  pi  or  «y  is  oomposed  of  ike 
French  A  and  i ;  thus  ley  and  Hr  woold  be  e»- 
acUy  expressed:  lo  a  Frenehmao  by  wviiiag  them 

The  diphthonga  eis  and  ew,  when  sounded  like 
§m,  are  composed  of  the  French  A  and  the  diph- 
thong en;  and  the  English  seende  of  Mew  mnl 
new  may  be  expresse«rto  a  Fienehman  by  spell- 
Ingtbem  lAden  and  n^ien. 

IF iano  BM>re  than  the  French  diphthenf  en , 
thus  ir««i  k  equivalent  to  Oim««,  and  wmU  to 


r  Is  perfectly  eqnivalcnt  to  the  Wnrnth  letter 

of  that  name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  <  /  thus 
ps*f,  p0ii,  Ac.  is  expressed  by  iokt,  Ian,  fte. 

J,  or  /  consonant,  must  be  pronounced  by  pre 
flxinc  d  to  the  French^  ;  thos/ey,>sy.ftc.  sound 
to  a  Frenchman  as  if  spelled  tlji,  <^dl,  ftc.  If 
any  dlfficnltv  be  found  in  forming  this  combhia- 
tion  of  sounds,  it  will  be  removed  by  pronouncing 
the  d,  ed,  and  spelling  these  words  e^Ji,  H(^Al,  *c. 

Ck,  in  Bnglish  words  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  I 
were  prefixed ;  thus  the  sound  of  rAeIr,  ekeete, 
cAeia,  ftc.  would  be  understood  by  a  Frenchman 
if  the  words  were  written  fcA/rr,  iekiu,  tckime, 

Sh  in  BnglUh  is  expressed  by  ck  in  French  ; 
thusjAonw,  «*err,  fte.  would  be  spelled  by  a 
Frenchman  ckimt,  ekire,  fto. 

The  ringing  soond  ng  in  Umg,  mmg,  *e.  may  be 
perfectly  conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  French  word  Emcere,  as  the  first 
svllable  of  this  word  is  exactly  correspondent  to 
the  sound  in  those  Enclt«h  words  ;  and  for  the 
formation  of  it  see  Principles,  No.  A7  :  also  the 
word  Eme^rt* 

But  the  greatest  dlficnlty  every  foreigner  Anda 
in  pronouncing  English  U  the  lisping  consonant 
lA.  This,  it  mav  be  observed,  ha%  Uke  the  other 
consonanu,  a  sharp  and  flat  soond  i  sharp  as  in 
thin,  Ua ;  flat  as  in  tkmt,  wttk.  To  acquire  the 
Uue  pronunciation  of  this  dilBcult  combination. 
It  may  be  proper  to  begin  with  those  words  where 
it  to  initial :  and,  first,  let  the  pupil  protmde  hto 
tongue  a  little  way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  presa 
it  between  them  as  if  going  to  bite  the  Up  of  It; 
while  thU  to  doing,  if  he  wishes  to  pienoanee 
lAfn,  let  him  hi*^  u%  if  to  sonnd  the  leuer  e/  and 
after  the  hits,  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  with- 
hft  his  teeth,  and  pronounce  the  preposition  hs, 
and  thus  will  the  word  fA#n  be  perfectly  pro- 
nonnced«  If  he  would  pronounce  <Ael,  let  Mm 
place  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  as  before  t 
and  while  he  to  his»ing  as  If  to  sound  the  letter  «, 
let  him  withdraw  hto  tongue  into  hto  month,  aiid 


fanmediatcly  pronounce  the  piepoaiilmi  eg.   To 
pronounce  thto  conOiinalion  when  Sni'   '     '     ' 
let  him  pronennce  lie,  and 


let  bias  prosiennce  km,  and  ptnttnda  the  tongne 
beycmd  the  teeth,  ptr^nm  the  tongne  with  them, 
and  hi«%ing  as  if  to  «o«tod  ^ ;  If  he  wpntd  pro- 
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«•«■€•  wkk,  let  Uu  fint  form  tH,  pat  tbe  toagae 
tai  %k»  tame  position  m  before,  aod  his^  m  if  to 
Moad  s.  It  vill  be  proper  to  make  the  papU 
dwell  some  time  vitli  the  toagae  beyond  the 
teeth  in  order  to  form  a  habit,  and  to  prooonnce 
daily  tome  word*  ont  of  a  DicMonarjr  beginniiic 
and  endlBf  with  these  letters. 

These  directions,  it  is  presumed,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  will  be  soAeient  to  eive  sach  foreign- 
ers as  andentand  French,  and  have  not  access  to 
a  master,  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  pro* 
■nnclatioo;  bat,  to  render  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  marked  by  llgures  in  this  Dictionary  still 
easily  to  oe   comprehended — with   (hose 


P0RB10MBR8. 


BngUsh  words  which  exemplify  the  soands  of 
the  Towels  I  have  associated  sach  French  words 
as  have  vowels  exactly  corresponding  to  them, 
and  which  immediately  convey  the  troe  English 
pronondi^n.  These  should  be  committed  to 
memory,  or  wiittm  down  and  held  in  his  hand 
while  the  pnpU  is  inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners 
a»d  provincials  will  be  derived  from  the  classi- 
AcatHMi  of  words  of  a  similar  toond,  and  drawing 
tbe  line  between  the  general  rale  and  the  ex* 
eeptkm.  This  has  been  an  arduous  task  ;  but  it 
to  noped  the  benefit  arising  from  it  will  amply 
repay  It.  When  the  numerous  varieties  of  sounds 
annexed  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants, 
Ue  scattered  wfthont  bounds,  a  learner  is  be- 
wildered and  discooraced  from  attempting  to 
diMingalsh  them  ;  but  when  they  are  all  classed, 
arranged,  and  enumerated,  the  variety  seems 
lets/tne  number  smaller,  and  the  distinction 
9mkmr.  What  an  iaextricable  labyrinth  do  the 
diphthongs  «a  and  m  form  as  Ifaey  lie  loose  in 
the  laaraage  f  but  classed  and  arranged  as  we 
«nd  tiMmTlfos.  ne,  Ac.  and  111,  Ac.  the  confu- 
sion vanishes,  they  become  much  less  formidable, 
and  a  learner  has  it  in  his  power,  by  repeating 
them  daily,  to  bacome  asaster  of  them  all  in  a 
very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insarmoantable 
obstacle  to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  It  are  so 
various,  and  the  exceptions  so  numerous;  bq^let 
the  iasfoetor  eonsolt  the  article  Accent  in  the 


Principles,  partieularlv  Noa.40l,5«S,  Cia^dcc.  aad 
he  wtll  soon  perceive  now  mucli  of  our  langnage 
is  regnlaily  accented,  and  how  mach  that  which 
U  irregular  is  facilitated  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  greater  number  of  exceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful  for 
gaining  the  Englbh  aeeent  as  the  reading  of 
verse.  This  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the 
right  accentuation ;  and,  though  a  diiferent  posi- 
tion of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  beginning  of  a  verse,  there  is  a  sufficient  re- 
gularly to  render  the  pronouncing  of  verse  a 
powerful  means  of  obtaining  sudi  a  distinction  of 
sone  and  feeblenesa  as  is  commonly  called  the 
accent :  for  it  may  be  observed  that  a  foreigner 
is  no  lees  distinguishable  by  placing  an  accent 
upon  certain  words  to  which  the  English  give  no 
stress,  than  by  placing  the  stress  upon  a  wrong 
syllable.  Thus  if  a  foreigner,  when  he  calls  for 
bread  at  table,  by  saying  gtveme  some  bremd,  lays 
an  equal  stress  upon  every  word,  though  everv 
word  should  be  pronounced  with  its  exact  soond, 
we  immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native.  An 
Englishman  would  pronounce  these  four  words 
like  two,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
the  first,  and  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  last,  as 
if  written  g(9twte  tomebrid ;  or  rather  gfrase 
tumbrid;  or  more  commonly,  thongh  vulgarly, 
gimme  —mebrid.  Verse  may  sometimes  induce  a 
foreigner,  as  it  does  sometimes  injudicious  na- 
tives, to  lav  the  accent  on  a  syllable  in  long 
words  which  ought  to  have  none,  as  in  a  couplet 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism : 

'*  Fklse  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
"  its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev*ry  place.". 
Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  eicquemce  as  well  as  the 
first,  which  would  be  certainly  wronpr ;  but  this 
lault  is  M>  trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of 
laying  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  that  it 
almost  vanishes  from  observation  :  and  this  mis- 
accentuation  verse  will  generally  guard  liim 
from.  The  reading  of  verse,  therefore,  will,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  be  found  a  powerful  regulator 
both  of  accent  and  emphasis. 
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jUMMWm  %t  9mMi$  tmd  tmttnmtt          *  5 

Anmlttkml  ftit  •ftk*  wHMJi           -.       .  i« 

JHwkikmgt  mtd  MfktktmM  fmaimrmi44    —  17 

Cmstmrnh  ^UhmgrniMkedJitU  cUusu         —  18 

AmmlMi€ml$aU«fiktem»mmmts    —      —  if) 

Orimi€ft\m»mf\i0ftktl0iter9        -.      —  81 

at  tkt  tiUlwtmc$  0f  mcemU  m  tkt  mmmds  tf  ^ 

ik$UtUr»        —       ^       —       —       ~  69 

TU  UtUr  AmmdUt  Mgtreut  semmds          —  ft 

nt  letter  nmmdit§  Mn^mi  $9mnd$         —  93 
7%t  itttsr  t  mmd  Us  difirmt  smmds 
TU  Utlw  O  mmd  U*  MgtmU  $mmd* 
Tk»  iHttrVmmdUt  diftrtnt  smmd* 
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D,  Us  dffsrmt  smmds   —      —      —      —«« 
bmwfwtrkf  chmrntsd  ktf  T.    Dr,  Lsmtk's 

uUUm  sfikU  ekmrngt  im  etrtmtm  wtrbs, 

mmsidsfM^  mmd  etrrtcUd        ^      ^  9C0 

W,  Us  d^tntU  smmds     —      —       —      —  J77 

a.  Us  ^srtni  smmds    —      —      —...—  •'<> 


—  105 

—  101 

—  ITI 

—  180 


Qttmmws  mrnis  hefsrs  ff  tm  tks  smme  spUsbU 
M&s  tmd  sfm  msrd,  exsmfiyUd  to  tks 


mssi  rsspseUMs  srtktfifUU        -.      —  asO 

H,  wktm  mmtded,  mmd  iwfcat  mmU      —      —  S9* 

J-  ««  rniy^'w  mwmI        —.      —       —.—  398 

K*  «*€•  fwrfirf,  Mitf  wU»  wmts     —       ^  399 

t»f  mktn  ssmmdsd,  mnd  mhsm  mmts      <—       —  401 

M,  wksm  mmmdtd,  tmd  mhsm  mmU      ^      —  407 

N,  wkm  U  kss  Us  mmm  gmttmrui  ssmmd      <—  406 
Wktm  UkMsUs  rtaciNf  smmd  to  ik$  fdr* 

naplml  tsrmbmHsm  ing  ~      —      —  410 

P.  wksm  mumdtd,  mnd  wksn  wmts      <—      ^  4lt 

PH.  tt»  tMl^MTMUMmtf     «         —         «         —  41« 

Q,  Us  dtftrmt  uumdt,  ixton  Piw6togrf  mUk  n  414 

C  <i*—  Us  ssmtd  is  irmsfsssd       —      —  416 

frAfA  U  is  ws  wS  ft^mtmmcsd  Tmtmtf  msd 

wksm  smmtk          —      —      —      —  419 

§,  Us  digsmd  uumdt    -.-.      —       -.  ib. 

Wkrn  UisUks  prwm$m»esd  Uks  u         —  498 

Wktm  UisU  bsfrwm%wmtt4  Uks  lAkmdsh  490 

JBir.  mktndmKTS  mrmsir  to  tmsfsmt  dtttcstd  4o4 

r.  Us  digtrmt  sms$»ds    —-.-..  499 
Jbir  «  «IMm  tote  ih  to  tto  w— trim  farw 


ir%  IT  sUdes  tote  iMt  MWirf  H^rf  a,  vr*. 
Mrfttf  Af  Ito  «CCM«         --^    .      .   401 

n^  dif&mt  tiunii  ....   400 

ITftM  fit  li  it  sUma  to  iMf  wtto^rtm       «ri 

T.wtoWiriM        .-.-..-.   4Tt 

▼t  IM  Wij^P^Bi  SSSSHM         ^"         ^"         ^"         «•    478 

^T  y  WMA  AiMiw»  msd  mmn  ssmsdtd   ^*      Of  4^  4f  0 

smmtlZw&Umusfsmmd  .      .    4rt 

_  Oir.  litHrf—'t  <ri<T  to  «»iff •iitf  Oitocf iO   488 

t  *y  3r.  JiSiiitii  toto  • 


OF  THB  NATURB  OF  ACOBMT. 


%ofmee«nt     ~      No.  088 
flke  OigUsh  mcetnt      489 


l%s  smkf  trm  d^nUimt « 

1%s  dUfSersni-posUtmi  s/t ^ 

AecmfmtdissfUsbUs    —      —      —      —   ^l 
JHsspUmbtt  nmms  mtd  trbs  d\fsrtnil9  me- 

^ed    —      —      —      —      —      —   49t 

Aecsmt  sm  MsfUshUs     —       —       —       —    Ml 

PmrUmt  dtvendenct  0/  the  EmgUsk  tcesmt  #fi 

that  tftks  Grtek  mmd  Lam        —       —    539 
Accent  m*  folfagUmbies  —       —       —    #04 

Aiclillcai  tfccntf  exempi{/lsd  in  the  termbuh 

«M  lofy,  sraphy,  4e.        —       ^      513, 5)8 
71*  tendencf  of  csmpsumds  ts  cmttrmet  the 

ssmtd  ^the  slmph   —       —       —       —   515 
SecsmdmrM  meeent  —      —      —      —   a»« 

Thm  shorimtimg  fospsr  ff  this  mecemt  —   597 


ON  QUANTITT. 


,  .■.».  w^jMjf  wmtssT ef  the secsmdmr^ mectms 
mmmmUMed  to  IA«  rnncertrnkUwrnrnd  taeoM- 
siatsmcwsfMr.  Sheridmm  mmd  Dr,  Kenrick 
%m  their  imshm  ff  wmrds  imf  sfUmkUs      510 


ON  SYLLABICATION. 


9ifUmbiemthm  dUTertut  meemrdtmg  tm  the  d^- 

fertmt  ends  U  be  mttmimed  h  ^ 
agUmbiemtk 


diem  erhmtimg  the  ssumd  of  m  t 
dejmtdimg,  to  smme  memsmre,  em  the  mthnre 
pfihe  tetters  primr  te  mctmmt  /rt jumcto* 
item        —-       —       —       —       -    541^ 
T%e  mimest  tetmi  Imdependmre  ^the  ^jUsh         ^ 
em  thmt  if  the  Greek  mmd  Lmtim, 


qmmmtUf  em  thm    , 

exemM/led  5v  mm  emmmiermtimm  ef  mmsi  ^ 
the  dissfUmbUs  to  emr  Immgmmge  derived 
/rem  the  Lmtim  mmd  Greek  —       — 

The  emip  possible  cmse  to  which  tee  cam  mrrme 
from  the  LdttmpumtUf  te  the  ntgUsh 

Dissj/Umbtesfrmm  the  Smxmt  mmd  MYtmeh  Imm- 
gumge*  emmmtrmted  —       —       —       — 

Cmmsts  U'  the  mrevmUmee  ef  shmrtenimg  the 
/hrst  spUmbie  ef  dissfOmbies  frmm  these 
Immgmmfes        —       •■•       ^       •—       — 

Of  the  tmrnmtitf  ff  mmmeeemted  sflimbUs  emd- 
img  with  m  imeet       —      —       —       — 

UmeertmkUif  mmd  imeemststemcp  ffDr.  Eemriek 
im  his  metmtiem  ^  the  fwmUUp  <f  theee 
mwels    —      —      —      —      —      — 

Umeertmkmiff  emd  imemmsUtemef  efMtr,  Shtri 
dmm  mmd  Dr.  Memriek  im  wmrkjmg  the 
fwmmtUp  ^  these  emeeis     —       —      — 

Exeeptiem  te  the  gemerml  rule  ef  ftemmsmtdksg 
these  swUmhies  whem  m  isfeUemed  bp  r 

Umemrtmiih  tf  msr  best  ertheifists  im  their 
spUmbiemtlm  ^  smeh  words,  etempti/led 
bpm  Ust  frem  Mtridmm,  J^emrich,  Scott, 
mmd  Perrw      —      —  .    —      —      — 

PeemiimrdeUcmep^  thm  smmd  ^  them  sfttm- 
bles       —      —      —      —      —      — 

l^tmdtmcf  of  o  b^ftrm  t  te  f»  UUe  the  smrnte 
ebscurUjf  ms  e,  eMtmftyttd  Im  thm  dioer* 
sttf  mmdimeemistemcf  ofmmr  best  erlhtH 

Tmmeef  the  eUmpimmmd  difht\ettni  wtmtU, 

Ttfmrrod  te  *      -    -  - 

ttiktttrt 


544 

lb. 
ib. 

ft. 


ib. 
501 


5M 


'  eimmtemmd  dtpltthmt^mi  ^tmete^ 
to  ms  m  heftothej^ptret  msr 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  ENGUSH  PRONUNCIATION. 
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I.  The  Pint  PiiMiplM  or  Bl< 
ciauoa  are  L«iujct: 


of  Franon* 


lit  Letters  •/the  EkglUak.  Lmrngmigii  flrv«* 


Roman. 
A 

B 
C 
D 
B 
F 
G 
II 
I 


I 

L   1 
M  m 
N  n 


8    • 

T    • 

U  a 
Y  r 
W  w 

\    X 

ir 


lulle. 
il   m 

B  b 

a  e 
D  4 

B  • 

l^ 
R  \ 

I  I 
^  3 
K  k 
L  I 
M  m 
N  n 
O   • 

?' 
8    # 

r  I 

r/  u 

r  9 

W  m 

X  X 


Name* 


$ee 

dee 


% 

«ftdk 

I,  or«i« 

/  coMoaant,  or^iqr 


«»  or] 


doaWe  w 


f.  To  (liete  may  be  ad  Jedl  eaitaia  eomWaatioM 
of  Irttcn  aomeUmct  aied  in  prfntinf ;  as,  ff,  d,  A, 
dl,  ffl.  and  ft»  or  amdver  se  mmd,  or  ratker  cf  ocr 
*r«^;jr./.>.#.X>nd{. 

t.  Our  leiter*.  sayi  Dr.  Johmoo,  are  commonly 
reckoned  tweniy.foar,  becanse  anciently  I  mad  J, 
a«  well  as  •  and  v,  were  exprened  by  the  lante 
characur  i  bat  m  tbese  letters,  which  had  always 
different  lowers,  have  now  dtffereoi  forms,  oar 
alphabet  may  be  properly  sold  to  consist  of  twen- 
ty-«la  letlors. 

4.  In  cooslderine  the  sounds  of  these  drst  prin- 
ciples of  laagoace,  we  And  that  soa»e  are  so  simple 
and  oomixed^  tnat  there  is  nothinf  required  bat 
tJ»«  opening  of  the  moath  to  make  ihem  oader- 
stood  ^  and  to  form  dllTerent  sowufs.  Whenee 
they  have  the  names  of  t>MMl«»  or  oefecs  or  woemi 
emmde.  On  the  coAtrary.  we  tnd  that  tlier*  are 
oiWrs,  whose  pronancladon  depends  on  the  oar* 
tlCQlar  appiicakioo  and  use  of  every  part  of^the 
mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  tonfue,  the jmu 
tafe,  4ie.  wbkeh  yet  cannot  make  any  one  perlent 
sound  bni  by  their  union  with  those  vocal  sounds ; 
nod  these  am  called  tmmmmtUpOt  letteimaonad» 


•»  Toweb  are  (enerany  reckoned  to  be  flee  In 
■«mber(  nsmilT  «t  *»  ^  •#  •  /  f  ^*^  «  nre  called 
vowels  when  they  end  a  syllable  or  word*  and 
ooosonaata  whea  tkey  begin  one. 

6.  The  dcdnltion  of  a  vowel,  as  UtUe  liable  to 
excepUen  as  any,  seeme  to  be  the  Ibllowlnf  t  n 
vowel  is  a  simnle  sound  formed  by  a  eontfamed 
effusion  of  tiM  nreatk,  and  a  oertaln  cenformation 
of  lh«  month,  wHhont  any  alteration  in  the  noii* 
lion,  or  any  motion  of  the  orfans  of  speeek,  tnm 
the  mimiM  the  voeal  sound  oemmeaeei  till  H 


f.  A  consonant  may  be  defined  to  be  on  inter- 
ruption of  the  effaMon  of  vocal  sound,  arising 
from  the  application  of  the  organs  of  speecb  to 
each  other. 

0.  AgreeabTy  to  th's  dednidon,  vowels  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  simple  and  compound. 
The  simple  «,  e,  e.  are  those  which  %re  formed  1^ 
am  conformation  of  the  organs  only }  that  is,  the 
organs  remain  exactly  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end  as  at  the  besfnning  of  the  letter  ;  whereaStto 
(Ire  compoond  vowels  I  and  •»  the  organs  alter 
their  position  before  (lie  fetter  is  completely 
•ounded :  nay,  these  letters,  when  commencing  a 
syllable,  do  not  only  rvqalre  a  different  position 
of  the  organs  in  ordei  to  form  them  perfectly, 
but  demand  such  an  application  of  the  tongue  lo 
the  roof  of  the  mooUi  as  is  inconsistent  with  (he 
nature  of  a  pure  vowel ;  for  the  first  of  these  let> 
ters,  I,  when  sounded  alone,  or  ending  a  syllable 
with  the  accent  upon  ft,  ir  a  real  diphthong,  com. 
posed  of  the  sounds  of  a  m  father,  and  of  e  iu  the, 
exactly  correspondent  to  ihe  sound  of  the  noon 
eye;  and  when  this  letter  commences  a  svllable, 
a*  in  «iiii-<e»,  ptu  tew,  Ac.  the  sound  or  e  with 
which  it  terminates  is  squeezed  into  a  consonant 
sound,  like  the  double  e  heard  in  ^twcn,  dilTerent 
from  the  simple  sound  of  that  letter  hi  queam^  and 
thb  sqneesed  sound  in  (he  commencing  I  makes 
it  exactly  similar  to  p  in  the  same  situation ; 
which,  by  all  grammarians,  is  acknowledged  Oi 
be  a  consonant  *.  Hie  latter  of  these  compound 
vowels,  »,  when  InitiJl!,  and  not  shortened  by  a 
consonant,  commences  with  this  squeesed  sound 
of  e,  equivmrent  to  (he  y,  mid  ends  with  a  Sound 

gven  Co  ee  In  woe  and  cee,  which  makes  iu  name 
the  alphabet  exmctly  similar  to  (he  pronoon 
pent.    If,  therefore,  the  common  dednition  of  a 


•  How  so  accurate  a  crammariaa  as  I>r*Lowth 
could  pronounce  so  deanitively  on  the  nature  of 
•,  and  Insist  on  iie  being  aiw^s  o  vowel,  caa  only 
be  accomUcd  lor  by  oonsidering  the  small  atien« 
tion  wbtck  is  geaerally  paid  to  tbis  part  of  gram- 
mar.   His  words  are  these  t 

'^Tbe  saose  seood  which  we  eapeess  by  the 


sound  with  I  in  the  words  aiMs,  Hem,  mdieui  the  I 
ia  acknowledged  to  ke  a  vowel  in  these  latter; 
hew  then  can  the  y,  which  has  the  very  sanvo 
sound,  possibly  be  a  consonaai  in  the  flNioert  Ita 
faiitia  sound  IS  feneraUy  like  that  of  f  in  ehiret 
or  se  nearly  ;  it  is  formed  ky  ike  opeain^  of  the 
mouth  without  any  motiea  or  ooMUct of  tiM  parts: 
in  a  word,  it  has  every  psoperty  of  a  ^wweL  and 
not  one  of  a  consonant  ■'Wntrod.  to  Bof^  Oraab 
paae  $» 

Thus  far  the  leaned  bishop,  wkohas  too  iced 
o  fisme  to  suffer  any  diminution  by  a  adrtake'  In 
so  trifling  a  part  of  liuratnre  as  this :  but  It  may 
be  asked,  if  y  has  every  property  of  a  TOWel  and 
not  one  of  a  consonant,  why,  when  It  begins  o 
word,  does  It  not  admit  of  the  euphonic  article  o» 
before  Itt 

f  An  ignot— CO  of  tbo  real  eemposltion  of  «» 
ond  a  want  of  knowing  tkat  it  partook  of  tko  no- 
tart  of  o  eoMOoant,  has  occasioned  a  great  divor^ 
•ity  and  nneertaintj  in  prodxing  the  indoflnHo 
ufieloo»boforoiC.  0«raacefltors,Jndainiofila 
Hi  nooM,  never  lusperted  tMrll  nos 


OBOANie  VORMATION  OP  VHB  LBITKItS  AND  VOWELS. 


IT 


vowel  be  yaU,  (beee  two  lettcn  are  to  fkr  from 
bclac  limple  voweU,  that  they  vm  more  pro- 
perly be  ealled  ■cmi-conionMit  diphthongs. 

%  Thttf  mod  w  are  conaonants  when  the^  begin 
a  word,  and  voweU  when  thev  end  one,  u  gene- 
imlty  acknowledged  by  the  bett  grammarians; 
and  yet  Dr.  Lowth  has  laid  as  that  m  is  equiva- 
lent to  m;  bat.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  al- 
ways admit  of  the  particle  om  before  it :  for,  ihoogh 


10.  The  mutes  are  soch  as  emit  no  soond  with- 
out a  vowel,  as  k,  p,  t,  d,  *,  and  e  and  m  hard. 

to.  The  semi.vowels  are  such  as  emit  a  sound 
without  the  concurrence  4>f  a  vowel,  as/,  9,  s,  Mp 
I,  g  soft  or^. 

tl.  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or  vaUtm 
easily  with  the  mutes,  as  I,  m,  m,  r. 

tt.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  classlfl- 
caiifin  of  the  conmnant^  of  great  importance  to 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  theJetters,  and  that  is» 
into  soch  as  are  sharp  or  flat*  and  simple  or  aqtl- 
rated. 

U.  Hie  sharp  consonants  are,  p,/,  t,  t,  k,  e 
hard. 

M.  The  flat  consonants  are,  b,  v,  d,  s,  g  hard, 
le  cauacity  of  these  letters,  b  perfectly  inst.  I      SA.  The  simple  consonants  are  lliose  which  have 
Beside*  the  rowels  already  mentioned,  tnere      always  the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed  with 


we  have  no  word  in  the  langaage  which 
mcnces  wHh  these  letters,  we  plainly  perceive 
that,  if  wa  had  sach  a  word,  it  would  readUy  ad- 
mil  of  mm  befcNre  it,  and  consequently  that  Uiese 
letlecs  are  not  equivalent  to  ir.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  common  epinloo,  with  respect  to  the 
doable 

!•. 
is  another  simple  vowel  sound  foand  under  the  #• 
lo  the  words  mso  and  cee ;  these  letters  have,  in 
th»e  two  wordat  every  property  of  a  pure  vowel, 
but  when  fouud  in  /wd*  meed,  Ac.  and  in  the 
WOTd  liM,prano«tteed  lihe  the  a4jective  Hm.*  bare 
th»«0  has  a  sqneexed  sound,  occasioned  by  con- 
tracting |he  moaih,  so  as  to  make  the  lipa  nearly 
toach  each  other ;  and  this  malies  it,  like  the  I 
aad  M,  not  so  mnch  a  doable  vowel  as  a  soond 
between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant* 

Otost^Umtiom  of  FmmU  dnd  Comspmamts, 

11.  Towcla  aad  coosonanu  being  thus  defined. 
It  will  be  neeenaary,  in  the  next  place,  to  arrange 
tbam  faitD  such  classas  as  their  similHodea  and 
speeifle  differences  seem  to  require. 

It.  Lettars,  therefore,  are  naturally  divisible 
Inin  vowels  and  oonsonaats. 

U.  The  vowels  are,  m,  e,  I,  e,  u,  and  y  aad  w 
when  ending  a  syllable. 

14.  The  consonants  are,  b,  €,  4,  ft  f ,  h,j,k,  t,  a^ 
^»9t  f*  ^»  *>  'f  *»  *»  **  lUMi  y  and  ir  when  begin- 
ning a  syllable. 

Id.  The  vowels  may  be  sobdivided  into  snch  as 
are  simple  and  pure,  and  into  sach  as  are  conw 
pound  and  Impora.  The  simple  or  pure  vowels 
are  sach  as  require  only  cme  conformadoo  of  the 
omns  to  form  them,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs 
while  ibrmhig. 

M.  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are  such 
as  require  more  than  one  conformation  of  the 
organs  to  ftvrm  them,  and  a  motion  in  the  organs 
while  forming.  These  observations  premised,  are 
may  call  tha  following  scheme 

AmAm^lHkdlJybU  •fikmVmmtU. 


simple 
or  pore 
vowels. 


*  ^•^'    )compo«nd 
irpow.€r,J   '^•*** 


IHphtkamf  mmd  Tripkihomgi  tmmmmrmted* 
17.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  syllable  are 
generally  called  a  diphthong,  and  three  a  tdph- 
thoog:  these  are  the  following: 

«c  . .  • .  Cssar,  I  tw  • 

mi aim,  fy  . 

mm gaol,  la  . 

««  .  .  .  taught, '!«    . 

mw law, lie   . 

«]r ^y*  *e  • 

#«....  clean,  ae  . 

e» reed,  el   . 

H  .  .  •  eeiUng,  ae  . 
#•  ...  people.  Ml  . 
r« feud,lew  . 

fimummmmiM  immtrmted  mmd  dUHmgmUktd  Mm 
dmasts. 

It.  The  consonanu  are  divisible  Into  mutes, 
sewl.vowels,  and  liquids. 


nut  a  pare  vowel,  and  constantly  prcfiaed  the 
article  an  before  noons  beginning  with  this  letter : 
as  an  natas.  an  ms^fki  6ea4r.  They  were  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  finding  the  ««  always  adapted 
to  the  short «,  as  an  mmtpjrt,  mm  mmtbrtUm,  without 
^rer  dreaming  that  the  short  «  Is  a  pare  vowel, 
and  essentially  diflereat  from  the  long  one.  Bnt 
Iha  aaoderw,  net  resting  in  the  name  of  a  latter. 


. . .  Jewel, 

ey  • 

boy. 

. .  .  tliey. 
.poniard. 

ut  mannuetude. 

ai. 

. .  languid. 

..friend. 

ay  . 

buy, 

(for  ever), 

•  pas»inu. 

ayv. 

.  .  .  coat. 

raw 

. .  beauty. 

economy. 

epu. 

plenteous. 

. .  voice. 

ieu. 

. . .  adieu. 

. . .  moon. 

lew. 

. .  .  view. 

.  .  .  found. 

oea 

mameuvre. 

now. 

others,  as  b,  p,f,  a.  A,  g  hard,  and  g  soft,  or  Jf. 

to.  The  mixed  or  aspirated  consonants  are  those 
which  have  soroetiincs  a  hjss  or  aspiration  joined 
with  them,  which  mingles  with  the  letter,  and 
alters  iu  sound,  as  I  in  mmiiom,  d  in  stUlmr,  *  ia 
mtissi4m,  and  x  in  astfre. 

t7.  There  is  another  distincti<m  of  consonants 
ariniog  either  from  the  seat  of  their  formation,  or 
from  those  organs  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
forming  them.  The  best  distinction  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  that  which  divides  them  into  labials, 
dentals,  gutturals,  and  nasals. 

tS.  The  labials  are,  b,  p,  A  v.  The  dentals  are, 
t,d,a.Xt  and  soft  g  or  J,  The  gutturals  are,  k,  f » 
c  hard,  and  g  hard.  The  nasals  are,  »,  n,  and  ag. 

to.  These  several  properties  of  the  consonanu 
Bsay  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following 
table,  which  may  be  called 

Am  Ammiogkmi  Table  of  tke  C&nsmHmnU* 
Hisdsglsllsh  {Hl^i/   J 


Miasgsatsls 


.  •IdMltSi 

•MMijUiisidl. 


r} 


fthsrB«<A,df«fA. 
iaslMf,«y<Ac 

ltet,,(iMrd)far 

l>sat»galtarsl  or  asssl  ng,  bmg» 

9b,  Vowels  and  oonsonants  being  thus  defined 
and  arranged,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  Into  their  different  powers,  as 
they  are  olserentlv  combined  with  each  otner. 
But  previous  to  thU.  that  nothing  may  be  arant- 
ing  to  form  a  just  Idea  of  the  first  principles  of 
pronunciation,  it  mav  not  be  Improper  lo  show  tha 
organic  formation  of  each  letter. 

Orgmmie  Ftnmmtiom  of  tkt  Lettert^ 
SI.  Though  1  think  every  mechanical  aceoanl 
of  the  organic  formation  of  the  letters  rather  on* 
nous  than  nseful,  yet,  that  nothing  which  caa  ba 
presented  to  the  eye  may  be  wanting  to  Inform 
the  ear,  I  shall  In  this  follow  those  who  have 
been  dt  the  pains  to  ti«ce  every  letter  lo  its  seat, 
and  make  us,  as  it  were,  loach  the  sonpds  we  ar^ 
ticulate. 

Orgmmie  FInmtmtimm  ^tkt  Faavlr. 

St.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  there 
are  three  long  sounds  of  the  letter  a,  which  are 
formed  by  a  greater  or  less  expansion  of  the  in-> 
lernalparts  of  tlie  mouth. 

S3.  The  German  m,  heard  In  bmU,  wmU,  tee.  is 
formed  by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of  the 
breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open  nearly 
in  a  circular  form,  while  the  tongue,  contracting 


and  consulting  their  ears  rather  than  their  evea, 
have  frequently  placed  the  «  instead  of  an  bcftira 
the  long  «.  and  we  have  seen  m  wnl"*,  m  imlver- 
tUft  a  msefui  book,  from  some  of  the  roost  respect- 
able pens  of  the  present  age.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
a  moment  of  the  propriety  of  this  orthography, 
when  we  reflect  that  these  words  aclually  begin 
to  the  ear  with  y,  and  miaht  be  spelled  yeaaloa, 
yeaalserrify,  fouirfmi,  and  can  therefore  na  mora 
admit  of  ««  before  them  than  $tar  and  pealA. 
See  Bemarks  on  the  Word  Am  lo  this  Ulcuonary. 
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itself  to  the  root,  an  to  make  way  for  the  sound, 
tiliiio«it  icKts  nixin  the  umltr  jnw. 

■AA.  The  Iialinii  a,   heard  in  father^  closes  the  ' 
m«>uih  a  little  more  than  the  (ivnuan  a  ;  aod  by 
raising  tlie  lower  jaw,  widenhtg  the.tonp;ne,  and 
atl^'itiiriiif  it  a  little  nearer  to  the  lips,  renders  its 
sound  \ks%  hollow  and  deep. 

33.  The  slender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lune,  is 
fnimed  in  the  mouth  slill  higher  than  the  last; 
and  in  pronoancing  H  the  lip*,  as  if  to  give  it  a 
slender  "kuind,  dilate  their  aperlnre  horizontally  ; 
while  the  tungue,  to  assist  thi^  narrow  emission 
of  breath,  widens  itself  to  the  cheeks,  raises  itself 
nearer  the  |>alate,  and  by  these  means  a  less  hoU 
h>w  sound  than  either  of  the  former  is  produced. 

3B.  The  €  in  e-qual  is  formed  by  dilating  the 
tongue  a  little  more,  and  advancing  it  nearer  to 
ihe  palate  and  the  lips,  which  produces  the  slen- 
derest vowel  in  the  language ;  for  the  tongae  is, 
in  the  formation  of  this  letter,  as  close  to  the  pa- 
lute  as  p<issibte,  without  tonching  it;  as  the  mo* 
nient  the  tonguo  touches  the  palate,  the  squeezed 
sound  ot  le  in  tker  and  ineetii  formed,  which,  by 
its  description,  must  partake  of  the  sound  of  the 
consonant  jr. 

37.  The  i  in  i-dol  is  formed  by  uniting  the  sound 
ot  the  Italian  a  m  father  and  the  e  in  e^qwU,  and 
piTtnonncing  them  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
See  Directions  to  Foreigners  at  the  beginning  of 
this  book,  page  13. 

S8.  The  0  in  o-pen  is  formed  bv  nearly  the  tarae 
position  of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  ttO'ttr ;  bnt  the 
tongue  is  advanced  a  little  more  into  the  middle 
of  the  month,  the  lips  are  protrnded,  and  form  a 
round  aperture  like  tlie  form  of  the  letter,  and 
the  voice  is  not  so  deep  in  the  mouth  as  when  a 
i»  formed,  but  advances  to  the  middle  or  hollow 
of  the  mouth. 

39.  The  M  in  u-nit  is  formed  bv  uniting  the 
squeezed  sound  re  to  a  simple  vowel  sound,  heard 
in  tioo  and  co0  ;  the  oo  in  these  words  is  formed 
by  protiuding  the  lips  a  little  more  than  in  o, 
toimiiig  9  nmaUfr  aperture  with  them,  and,  in- 
stead  of  swelling  the  voice  In  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  bringing  it  as  forward  as  possible  to  the 
lif's. 

40.  VAnal  in  fry  is  formed  like  {.•  and  v  final 
in  nov?  like  tlie  00,  which  has  just  been  described. 

In  this  view  of"  the  organic  formation  of  the 
vowels  we  find  thai  tf,  f,  and  a,  are  the  only  sim- 
ple or  pure  vowels :  that  i  is  a  diphthong,  and 
that  w  is  a  semi-consonant.  If  we  were  inclined 
to  contiive  a  scale  for  measuring  the  breadth  or 
narrowness,  or,  as  others  term  it,  the  openness  or 
closeness  of  the  vowels,  we  might  begin  with  e 
open,  as  Mr.  Elphinston  calls  it,  and  which  he 
anjioonces  to  be   the  closest  of  all   the   vocal 

Sowers.  In  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  we 
nd  the  aperture  of  the  month  extended  on  each 
side*;  the  Hps  almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing 
honsontally.  The  slender  «  in  ttanU  opens  the 
month  a  little  wider.  The  a  in  father  opens  the 
month  still  more  without  contracting  the  comers. 
The  German  a,  heard  in  wall,  not  only  opens  the 
month  wider  than  the  former  a,  bnt  contracts  the 
corners  of  the  month  so  as  to  make  the  aperture 
appmach  nearer  to  a  circle,  while  the  0  opens  the 
mouth  siiil  more,  and  contracts  the  comers  so  as 
to  make  it  the  os  rotundum,  a  picture  of  the  letter 
it  sounds.  If  therefore  ihe  other  vowels  were, 
like  #,  to  take  their  forms  from  the  aperture  of 
the  nioulh  in  pronouncing  tlwro,  the  German  a 
oa^ht  necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly  ap- 
pntachiiif;  the  «  in  form  as  it  docs  in  sound  ;  that 
Is,  It  oot;ht  to  have  that  elliptical  form  which  «p> 

Froaclifs  neiircst  to  the  circle;  as  the  «  of  the 
talians,  and  that  of  the  Enelish  w  father,  ought 
to  iotm  ovnls,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  breadth 
of  their  •u)uiiti<  ;  tli<-  Knclish  a  in  waste  ought  to 
have  a  nanower  oval  ;  the  e  in  the  ouplit  to  have 
the  cnrve  of  a  parabola,  and  the  squeezed  sound 
of  «f  In  men  a  right  line  ;  or,  to  reduce  the«e  lines 
to  solids,  thee  would  be  a  perfect  ginhe,  the  Ger- 
man a  an  oblate  spheroid  like  the  fitftue  of  the 
earth,  the  Italian  a  like  an  egg,  the  English  slen- 
der a  a  Dutch  skittle,  the  e  a  rolling-pin,  and  the 
doable  tf  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants, 

41.  The  best  method  of  showing  the  organic 

fnrraaintn  of  the  consonants  will  be  to  class  them 

into  such  ^aio  at  Uey  n*4«ifall/  fail  into,  and 


VOWETiS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

then,  by  describing  one,  we  shall  nearly  describo 
its  fellow;  by  which  means  the  labour  will  be 
lessened,  and  the  natnre  of  the  consonants  better 
pei-ceived.  The  consonants  that  fall  into  pairs  are 
the  following : 


f 


f     t 

V     4 


sh     a     k     eh-chakr, 
ih     dk     g       J-JaU. 


4S.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborately  and 
philosophically  apon  tliis  subject,  tells  us,  in  his 
Elements  of  Speech,  that  when  we  only  whisper 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  first  rank  of  these  let- 
tei-s  frfim  the  second.  It  is  certain  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  niee;  the  upper  letters 
seeming  to  have  only  a  smarter,  brisker,  appul«e 
of  the  organs  than  the  lower ;  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  distinguished  by  sharp  and  flat.  The 
most  marking  distinction  between  them  will  be 
foand  to  be  a  sort  of  guttural  murmur,  which  pre- 
cedes the  latter  letters  when  we  wish  to  pro- 
nounce them  forcibly,  but  not  the  former.  Iiius 
if  we  close  the  lips,  and  put  the  fingers  on  them 
to  keep  them  shut,  and  strive  to  pronounce  the  j», 
no  s<»und  at  all  will  be  heard;  bat  in  striving  to 
pronounce  the  b  we  shall  find  a  murmuiing  sound 
from  the  throat,  which  seems  the  commencement 
of  the  letter ;  and  if  we  do  but  stop  the  breath  by 
the  appulse  of  the  organs,  in  order  to  pronounce 
with  greater  force,  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  rest  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
consonants  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  in 
the  s  and  x  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters;  the 
former  is  sounded  by  the  simple  issue  of  the  breath 
between  the  teeth,  without  any  vibration  of  it  in 
the  throat,  and  may  be  called  a  hissing  sound  ; 
while  the  latter  cannot  be  formed  without  gen*, 
rating  a  sound  in  the  throat,  which  may  be  called 
a  vocal  sound.  The  upper  rank  of  letters,  there- 
fore, may  he  called  breathing  consonants ;  and 
the  lower  vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  organic. formation  ot  each 
letter- 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips  till 
the  breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting  it  issue 
by  forming  the  vowel  e. 

'  40.  F  and  V  are  formed  by  pressing  the  upper 
teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding  the  vowel 
e  before  the  former  and  after  the  latter  of  these 
letters. 

47.  T  and  Z>  are  formed  by  pressing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  gnms  of  the  upper  teeth,  and 
thenseparatini;  them,  by  pronouncing  the  vowel  e, 

48.  .V  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the  tongue 
in  the  same  position  as  in  T  and  />,  but  not  so 
close  to  the  gnms  as  to  stop  the  breath  :  a  space 
is  left  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  for  the 
breath  to  issue,  which  forms  the  hissing  and  bui- 
xing  sonnd  of  these  letters. 

49.  «yH  heard  in  misshn,  and  zh  in  evasion,  are 
formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and  s  ;  but 
in  the  former  the  toncrne  is  drawn  a  little  in- 
wards, and  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from 
the  palate,  which  occasions  a  fuller  effusion  of 
breath  from  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  than  in  the 
latter,  which  are  formed  nearer  to  the  teeth. 

M.  TH  in  think,  and  the  same  letters  in  tha$, 
are  formed  by  protruding  the  toncue  between  the 
fore  teeth,  pressing  it  against  the  opper  teeth, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  sonnd  the 
sor  M;  the  former  letter  to  sound  th  in  think,  and 
the  latter  to  sound  th  hi  that. 

51.  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
near  the  throat,  and  separating  them  a  little 
smartly  to  form  the  first,  and  more  gently  to  form 
the  last  of  these  letters. 

52.  CU  in  chairt  and  J  in  jailt  nre  formed  by 
prei^sinc:  t  to  sh,  and  d  to  ah. 

53.  Jif  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips,  as  in  P  and 
B,  and  letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose. 

54.  y  is  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  in  T  or  J),  and  breathing  through 
the  nose,  with  the  mouth  open. 

55.  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  fame  position  of 
the  organs  as  I  and  d,  but  more  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  brought  a  little  forwarder  to  the 
teeth,  while  the 'breath  issues  from  tlie  mouth. 

.  56.  /{  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  nearly  in 
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■Itfv  m  mWer§  -It  to  Jar  »c»i>>st  it  when  the 
bmk  u  pvyiril«il  froa  the  throat  to  the  moatb. 

m.  W  m  Hm^,  Hmg,  Ac.  I«  formed  in  the  sane 
■■I  u  %i««d  m  barii  g;  but  wliile  the  middle  of 
tm  tanrw  prr««e«  the  mof  of  the  mouth,  a»  in  O, 
tto  roc*  pa«tci  pnaripiily  ttiroogh  the  noee,  as 
■  V 

M  Krv>n«.inant  l«  frmned  by  placing  the  organs 
"•  **•  )•— ti*Mi  ot  e,  and  aqoeesing  the  tongue 
«-»  .i  tr  T'utfof  thr  mnoth,  which  produces  ee, 
«^  t  -  r7*Y-<ra{ent  to  intttal  f.  JO. 

«  4  o.«««.nant  14  formed  bv  placing  the  or- 
;»  .  •  1^  p'l-^ima  of  ««,  described  under  u,  and 
'  —  <  ft*  ii}>«  a  little  more.  In  order  to  propel 
i>-  wmA  apua  the  succeeding  vowel  which  it 

«  .1  kt»  sketch  of  the  formation  and  distri* 

^-  f  fh«  ron«i»aants,  it  is  curious  to  observe 

•^  -«-«  radlral  principles  the  almost  infinite 

f   '  a(  rtMabteatkm  in  langoage  depends.    It 

'  -*  *^»r  degree  of  wonder  we  perceive  that 

'  ^  I  <nt  a«ptration,  the  almost  insensible  in- 

•'^v  «f  •earl  J  •basilar  sounds,  oUen  generate 

"  iw«  fctfercat  Mid  opposite  meanings.    In  this 

•^^  ^  Mcare,  as  in  every  other,  we  And  uni- 

kraei  wm4  variety  very  conspicuous.  The  single 

tt.t'  %nt  tflipresaed  oa  the  chaos,  seems  to  ope> 

w  m  hsyssges ;  which,  from  the  simplicity  and 

away  ^  tketr  prixtctples,  and  the  extent  and 

pvn  cf  UScu  combinations^  prove  the  goodness, 

M*«,  and  osonrpotence  of  tneir origin. 

■-  Tk«  tnalogical  association  of  sounds  is  not 

"*T  fisai,  bat  asefnl  t   it  gives  os  a  compre- 

^m^9  view  of  the  power*  of  the  letters ;  and, 

>«ate«BaII  number  that  are  radically  dif* 

*^*,  fsstliB  ■•  to  tee  the  rales  on  which  their 

•vman  4emtnd  :   it  discovert  to  us  the  genius 

« fv»pfasmes  of  screral  languages  and  dialects, 

■*  «W«  aathorHy  is  silent,  enables  tu  to  de- 

*  ar««abty  to  aasalogy. 

^  rW  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants. 
^"  <»«awrated  af»d  defined,  before  we  proceed 
^  'nram  their  d  ttfercnt  powers,  as  they  are 

^wwly  aamctatcd  with  each  other,  it  may  be 
''^•mrj  to  eive  some  account  of  those  distinc- 

V  ^  "i—d  w  tl»«  same  vowels  which  expreu 
*"  mmiuy  as  loetg  or  short,  or  their  quality 

*  ^n  cr  close,  €»r  slender  and  broad.     This 

*  '  mf^t  the  more  necessary,  as  these  distinc* 
•^  w  (rvMcatly  occnr  in  describing  the  sounds 
*'  ^  *v*^  ami  as  they  are  not  nnfrrquently 
^  viu  loo  Uule  precision  by  most  writers  on 


f^tyQmtmtliw  mud  QmrnlU^  0/ tkt  V^wtU. 

^  TW  iMi  distiacttoo  of  sound  that  seems  to 

*****  mmiS  uposs  OS  when  we  utter  the  vowels 

*  *  ^M  Sitd  a  ahort  sound,  according  to  the 

^^**  m  Um  dnr«tion  of  time  taken  up  in   pro- 

"^^t  tb««.    Thia  di<«tlnctlon  is  so  obvious  as 

*  **^  «eva  adtypCed   in  all  languages,  and    is 

^  a  vWh  we  annex  clearer  ideas  than  to  any 

'•*!  *m4  ih«agh   the  short  sounds    of    some 

^'^^  %«v  MM    la  our  language  been  classed 

**<i4tte«t  accarmcy  with   their   parent    long 

^*  •«  this  haa   bred  bat  little  confusion,  as 

2^  '-og  and    short  are   always  sufficiently 

^*«aatl«  ;    aad  the  nice  appropriati«>n  of 

^  ^idt  to  itseir  spectAc  long  one*  is  not  ne. 

^^••r  con  erring  what  sound    we   mean, 

o  whtcn  we  apply  th 


'  *•  Wtur  10  ^ 


hese  sounds 


I  we  apt 
'^^'^  4Mi  it«  power  agreed  upon. 
**  ^*»  Best  dt*tifM:tiou  of  vo«rls  into  their 
*   -^  *««4«.  wtiirh  Aeems  to  be  the  most   pe* 

•  sAafO^.  It  thai  which  arises  from  the 
'  "*•  afm«rr«  ol  ttie  moath  in  forminn  tlieui. 

*  '«n«m)v  rrry   natural,   when  we   have   so 

•  »..'ff  Minple  »oands  than  we  have  rliarac- 
»i   skvli   Xn  express   them,  to  dtstinsoioli 

•  tk«i  «hirH  >^rnis    thrir  orrantc   drliiu- 
"4  -«r    »*c<>f ^l'i,'t>     liod    vowels    driiruiil 

'    »r  Krf  tich  mut*rt  and  Jermi  ;    t>y    Ihi; 
wTmru  aiid  ckiMtm i    and  by  the   Kngli^h 

*  *»!  «»4trvrr  proprietv    there  msv   be   in 

*  •*  ikr^e  lemi»  Ui  oilier  lAniriiime»,  it  it 
~^  Vi  fn«««  b*  u»ed    Willi  cauiinn    in    Knc* 

*  >^*r  uf  roufoundinc  thent  with  Ion;:  anil 
^  U».  Joiattkou  and  •>tlier  frammafiaiis  call 

*«f«iWr  ibe  onrti  m  .'  which  may,  intlerd. 
^^*«  m  tram  lh«  tlender  •  in  paper;  bnt 
**  *^  ar  brosd  a  in  aafrr,  wlucb  u  sull  more 


open.  Each  of  these  letters  has  a  short  sound, 
which  may  be  called  a  shnt  sound  ;  but  the  long 
sounds  cannot  be  so  properl  v  denominated  open 
as  more  or  less  broad ;  that  is,  the  a  in  paper  the 
slender  sound  ;  the  a  in  father  the  bn>adi8h  or 
middle  sound ;  and  the  a  in  water  the  broad 
sound.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  o. 
This  letter  has  three  long  sonnds,  heard  in  move, 
note,  nor  ;  which  graduate  from  slender  to  broad- 
ish,  and  broad  like  the  a.  1'he  i  also  in  wint 
may  be  called  the  broad  f,  and  that  in  machine 
the  slender  i;  though  each  of  tliem  is  equally 
long  ;  and  though  these  vowels  that  are  long  may 
be  said  to  be  more  or  less  open  according  to  the 
different  apertures  of  the  mouih  in  forming  them, 
yet  the  short  vowels  cannot  be  jtaid  to  be  moie 
or  IcM  shut :  for  as  short  always  implies  shut 
(except  in  verse),  though  long  does  not  always 
imply  open,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
long  and  0]>en,  and  close  and  shnt,  when  we 
speak  of  the  qaantitv  and  quality  of  the  vowels. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  all  v<iwels  either  terminate  a 
syllable,  or  are  united  with  a  consonant.  In  the 
firftt  ca«e,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable,  the 
vowel  in  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open  :  in  tlie 
second  case,  where  a  syllable  is  terminated  by  a 
consonant,  except  that  consonant  be  r,  whether 
the  accent  be  on  the  syllable  or  not,  the  vowel 
has  its  short  sound,  which,  compared  with  its 
long  one,  may  be  called  shnt :  but  as  no  vowel 
can  be  said  to  be  shut  that  is  not  joined  to  a  con. 
sonant,  all  vowels  that  end  syllables  may  be  said 
to  be  open,  whether  the  accent  be  on  them  or 
not.  530,  551. 

M.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short,  as 
applied  to  vowels,  are  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, an  accurate  ear  will  easily  perceive  that 
these  terms  do  not  always  mean  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  the  respective  vowels  to  which 
they  are  applied  ;  for  if  we  choose  to  be  directed 
by  tlic  ear  in  denominating  vowels  long  or  short, 
we  must  certainly  give  these  appellations  to  those 
sounds  only  which  have  exactly  tlie  same  radical 
tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long  or  short  emission 
of  that  tone.  Thns  measuring  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  by  this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the  long 
/and  y  have  uroperly  no  short  sounds  but  such 
as  seem  essentially  distinct  from  their  long  ones; 
and  that  the  short  sound  of  these  vowels  is  no 
other  than  the  short  sound  of  ^,  which  is  the  lat- 
ter letter  in  the  composition  of  these  diphthongs. 
37. 

CT,  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in  class- 
ing the  long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in  a,  e,  0, 
and  u  ;  for  as  the  c  in  thfme  does  not  find  its 
short  sound  in  the  same  Utter  in  tfiem,  but  in  the 
i  lu  him;  so  the  e  in  l/«rjn  nin«t  flcMceiid  a  stip 
lower  into  the  province  «»f"  a  for  its  long  sound  in 
tame.  The  a  in  carry  is  not  ihr  ^hort  sound  of 
the  a  in  r*rf,  but  of  tliat  in  car,fathfr,  dec.  as  the 
short  broad  sound  ol  the  a  in  uont  is  the  trne  ak>- 
breviation  of  that  in  valL  Tlit*  sound  of  o  in  don, 
gone,  &c.  is  exactly  cnrrcAponilcnt  to  the  a  in 
stean,  and  finds  its  lone  sound  in  i\\r  a  in  uuiH,  or 
the  diplitli(»ng  aw  in  tiauM,  lann,  »Vc. ;  while  the 
short  sound  of  the  o  in  tone  i«  m-ariy  that  of  ilic 
»ame  lettt-r  in  ton,  (a  weichl.)  and  c««i  rc«.)K)ncling 
with  what  is  generally  calleil  the*  short  •ouiid  of 
w  in  tun,  gait,  &c.  as  the  lou;;  sound  of  u  in  yule 
must  find  lu  short  soiiimI  in  the  u  in  j'uff.  Lull, 
Ac;  for  this  V(»w«l,  like  the  ^  tintl  y,  l>.  iiir  a 
diplithons;.  its  short  stiiinti  is  foi  ni<  >{  Iroiii  the 
latter  part  of  the  k-ttcr,  iti'iivulrnl  t».  dnnhU-  o; 
as  the  word  pule,  if  -^jirllttl  uccordin^  u>  the 
sound,  miu'ht  he  wriltt-n  jfiooU. 

'i^.  Aiiotlifr  ol.sriviiti.m  pn  »' 
snlrnttton  of  the  vanoU'<  •»iuih 
and  consonants  srein*  lo  le  ihe 
accent ;  a*  the  acrf  cit  i»i  "-ir*  ^s  v 
certain  *\  IhthU*  has  *o  cIvn  i..ii»  . 
Mtiiiuis  oi  Ihr  !•  Itrrs,  \\\t\r,  iiiil«' 
into  the  nr.-itiuil,    it   yMi\    In-   im 


(Ml  y  to  a  ron 
•  t  i;t»-  v..\*«  If 
linn.,  c  ol  the 
.  *.  M  i.»i.»  1  pon 
rill .  t  ii|.<>n  the 
\*  like  .11  «  .  Ill 
-tlilc  !fi  i».i*.»n 
ituiicMUt»ii  ot  the  I'AC' 


rr^htly  iij^.n  ihr  proper  pi< 
incuts  ol  h|>ecrh. 

i>f  the  fnjiuence  o/Anfnft  on  Ihe  Sounds  0/  the 
L,tt,r$. 


W.  It  wriv  he  first  oI.mt 
of  tlie  01  c  ms  of  *(ircrh  m- 
arcriU.  or  "^ti«s*,  ha-  an  **\ 
serve  tin-  U  tt.  (  »  Ml  thf  ir  f 
while  tlie  iilj 


r.l,    that  lh« 


rurrtinn 
«luri-  the 
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DIFFERENT  tOCNDS  OP  THE  LE1TBB  A. 


ihe  «cc«Bi  M  natarmlly  toflTer*  the  Iciiers  to  ftlide 
into  a  soaiewbat  differeat  •<>tt«MJi  «  liule  ea«irr  to 
the  ortMU  of  pronunciatiuii.  Thus  Ihr  firtt  m  iu 
cabbmgt  is  prooounced  dUlinrtiy  with  the  true 
•oUDd  of  that  letter,  while  the  second  a  goes  inio 
an  obscure  sound  bordcriiic  un  the  i  short,  the 
"Slenderest  ol  all  sounds;  so  that  cubbagt  and  vil- 
Imgt  lia%e  the  a  in  the  last  \\iUbti-  M.trcely  dis- 
tuiguinhable  friMn  the  c  and  i  in  the  Ust  s>llable» 
of  collrte  and  vettlge, 

70.  In  the  same  maqncr  the  m,  t,  i,  #,  and  g, 
comin<  before  r  iu  a  final  unaccented  syllable,  go 
into  an  ob»cnre  sound  so  nearly  approaching  to 
the  short  h,  that  if  the  accent  were  carefully  kept 
upon  the  Arst  syllables  of  liar,  tier,  eiUir,  wtofor, 
martlet  fte.  these  words,  without  any  perceptible 
change  in  the  soond  of  tneir  last  svUftblcs,  might 
all  be  written  and  pronounced  Uur,  limr,  eiixwr, 
MMjnir,  ■utr/nr.  Ace. 

71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  altered  in 
their  sound  by  the  position  of  the  accent  than  the 
vowels.  The  k  and  t  in  the  composition  of  x, 
when  the  accent  is  on  them,  in  extrcise,  €xecnte, 
Ac.  preserve  their  strong  pare  sound ',  but  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  in  exact, 
etwnrrmte,  Ac.  these  letters  slide  into  the  duller 
and  weaker  sounds  of  g  and  x,  which  are  easier 

^  tt>  the  organs  of  pronunciation.  Hence  not  only 
the  soft  c  and  the  s  go  into  M,  but  even  the  I  be- 
fore a  diphthong  slides  into  the  same  letters  when 
the  stress  is  on  the  preceding  syllable.  Tlius  in 
tociftw  and  smUetp  the  c  and  t  preserve  their  pure 
sound,  because  the  syllables  ci  and  ti  have  t)ne 
accent  on  Uiem ;  but  in  tocial  and  satUUt  these 
syllables  comtr  after  the  stress,  and,  from  the 
feebleness  of  their  situation,  naturally  fall  into  the 
shorter  and  easier  sound,  as  if  written  Moskiml  and 
S0skiat4.    See  the  word  Saiitrv. 


71.  A  has  three  long  sounds  and  two  short  one). 

73.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  our  al- 
phabet IS  tliat  which  among  the  Kitpli^h  is  its 
nnine.  (Sec  the  letter  A  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Dictionary.)  Thi»  is  what  is  called  by  mott  gram- 
marians its  slender  sound,  33,  C5;  ne  find  it  in 
the  words  lade,  sjmde,  trade,  &c.  In  the  diuli- 
thong  mi  we  have  exactly  the  same  sound  of  this 
letter  as  iu  foim,  gain,  stain,  dec.  and  sometimes 
in  the  diphthong  ea^  as  bear,  nDtar,  pear,  dec.  ; 
uay,  twice  we  find  it,  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
prooawciatioo,  in  the  words  srAere  and  tkere,  and 
once  in  the  anomaIo«s  diphthong  aa  in  goal.  It 
exactly  eorresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  French  e 
In  the  beginning  of  the  words  ftre  and  tfte, 

74.  The  long  uender  a  is  grneially  produced  by 
a  sileat  c  at  the  eud  of  the  syllable  ;  which  e  not 
only  keeps  one  single  intervening  ctmsonant  from 
shortening  the  preceding  vowel,  but  sometimes 
two  :  thus  we  find  the  mote  e  makes  of  rag  rage, 
and  very  iinpn>perly  keeps  the  a  open  even  in 
ramgt,  tkange,  dec.  (see  (Aattge),  hat,  with  the 
mute  e,  becomes  hate,  and  the  a  continues  open, 
and,  perhaps,  somewhat  longer  in  haste,  uatte, 
paste,  Ac  toough  it  must  be  confessed  this  seems 
the  privilege  only  of  a;  for  the  other  vowels  con> 
tract  before  the  consonants  ng  In  revenge,  crUtge. 
flange;  and  the  ste  in  our  language  is  preceded 
by  oo  other  vowel  but  this.  Every  conscmant  but 
n  shortens  every  vowel  but  a,  when  soft  g  and  e 
•ilent  succeed  ;  as  bilge,  badge,  hingr,  f|KN*^e,  Ac. 

75.  Hence  we  may  establish  thi«  gmeral  rule; 
A  has  the  long,  o|»eo,  slender  sound,  when  fol- 
lowed  by  a  single  consoaant  and  e  mute,  as  tade, 
mMde,/ade,  Ac.  The  only  receptions  seem  to  be 
hai^,  are,  gafe,  and  bade,  the  p.i«t  time  of  to  bid. 

7g.  A  has  the  same  s«>und,  whrn  ending  an  ac- 
cented syllable.  a»  payer, ta  per,  sp^rta-tar.  The 
only  exceptions  tkre /a-tktr,  mas-tt-r,  tra  trr. 

77.  Aa  the  short  sound  uf  the  lone  blender  a  is 
not  found  nnder  the  same  character,  but  in  the 
short  e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  roinparinu  mtate 
and  mtl),  07.  we  proceed  to  delineate  the  se- 
cnod  sound  of  tlii<  vQwrl,  which  is  that  hratvl  In 
fmther,  and  U  calird  b>  somr  the  n|trn  «4)iliid  M; 
bnl  this  lan  iirvpi  <ti«tiit:nKh  ii  front  itie  itreper 
•ouimI  of  thf  a  Ml  a/I,  boll,  &.<-.  ^  htrh  u  %u\\  nmre 
oprn  :  by  some  it  is  »t>  Ird  xUr  niitldlr  »4tiind  of  a, 
a«  briwrrn  thr  a  In  pair,  n^^^  th^t  in  mall:  It  an- 
swris  ncarlv  to  the  littlt.m  i  in  T*»u ano,  Kamama, 
Ac.  or  to  the  fiual  «  in  tiM  naUraiiscd  Orcck 


worda  pespa  and  wmaamm  ;  and  \^  bma,  the  word 
adopted  in  almost  all  languages  to  express  the  cry 
of  sheep.  We  M-ldom  find  the  long  sound  of  thtt 
letter  in  our  language,  except  in  monosyllables 
ending  with  r,  as  far,  tar,  autr,  Ac.  and  in  the 
word  father.  There  are  certain  words  from  the 
Latin,  lulian,  and  Spanish  languages,  such  as 
Ives^go,  bravado,  termada,  camUada,  far  rage,  Ac. 
which  are  sometimes  heard  with  thu  sound  oia; 
but  except  in  brupo,  heard  cliiady  at  the  theatres, 
the  English  sound  of  «  is  preferable  in  all  these 
words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a  n 
always  found  before  r  in  monosyllables,  as  cer, 
far,  autr,  Ae.  before  the  liquids  oa;  whether  the 
latter  only  be  pronounced,  as  in  psalm,  or  both, 
••  in  psalaUst ;  sometimes  before  tf,  and  tpe,  as 
€a^,  half,  calre,  halve,  salve,  Ac. :  and,  lastly, 
before  the  sharp  aspirated  dental  th  in  bath,  path, 
lath,  Ac.  and  in  the  word  father:  this  sound  of 
the  a  was  formerly  more  tnan  at  present  found 
before  the  nasal  liquid  n,  especially  when  suc- 
ceeded by  r,  lord,  —  dance, glrnnee, lante,  France, 
chance,  prance,  grant,  plant,  slant,  slander,  Ac. 

TV.  The  hissing  consonant  s  was  likewise  a  sign 
of  this  sound  of  the  «,  whether  doubled,  as  in 
glass,  prast,  lass,  Ac.  or  accompanied  by  t,  as  in 
last,  fast,  vast,  Ac. ;  but  this  pronanciatiim  of  a 
teems  to  have  been  for  some  years  advancing  to 
the  ^hort  sound  of  this  letter,  as  heard  in  hand, 
land,  grand,  Ac. ;  and  pronouncing  the  a  in  after, 
anttcer,  basktt,  plant,  mast,  Ac.  as  long  as  in 
half,  calf,  Ac.  borders  very  clotely  on  vulgarity  : 
it  must  bv  observed,  however,  that  the  a  ttrfme 
n  in  monosyllables,  and  at  the  end  of  words,  was 
aiicirntly  wiitten  with  m  aHer  it,  and  so  probably 

Itronounced  as  broad  as  the  German  a ;  for  Dr. 
ohnson  observes,  "  Many  words  pronounced  with 
a  broad  were  anciently  written  with  am,  a^  fan  It, 
mamtt ;  and  wr  still  write  fault,  vault,  llns  waa 
probably  the  Saxon  M>nnd,  for  it  is  yet  retained 
fn  the  northern  dialrcts,  ar.d  in  the  rustic  |»ro> 
nunciation,  as  Maim  U*r  mam,  hamnd  for  hand*** 
But  since  the  w  has  vanished  the  a  haft  been  gra- 
dnally  pronounced  slenderer  and  shorter,  till  now 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  orthography 
seems  lost ;  t hough  the  termination  m«is^  in  rMM- 
mand,  demand,  Ac.  formerly  wriuen  coaunaynd, 
dematmd,  still  retaioa  the  long  sound  in  viola* 
biy  •• 

M.  As  the  mute  I  in  ealm,9salm,  calf,  half,  Ac. 
seems  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this  letter,  so  the 
abbreviation  of  some  words  by  apostrophe  srems 
U»  have  the  same  effrru  Thus  when,  by  Impa- 
tience, that  grand  cornipter  of  manners  as  well 
as  laneuajre,  the  na  is  cut  o«t  of  the  word  cannot, 
and  the  two  syllables  reduced  to  one,  we  find  the 
•  lengthened  to  the  Italian  ne  middle  a,  a*  can- 
mot,  cam't  i  have  not,  han't  ;  shall  not,  shan't,  tiC, 
This  is  no  more  than  what  tlie  Latin  language  is 
•abject  to ;  it  being  a  known  rule  in  that  tongue, 
that  when,  by  composition  or  otherwise,  two  short 
syllables  become  one,  that  syllable  is  almost  al- 
ways long,  ooalitss  has  the  penultimau  long  be- 


•  Since  the  first  pnblication  of  this  Dictionary 
the  public  have  been  favoured  with  some  very 
elabormte  and  iudlekms  observations  on  Baglish 
pronanciaCion  br  Mr  Smith,  in  a  Scheme  of  a 
Fiench  and  English  Dictionar)*.  In  tbb  work  he 
departs  frequently  from  my  judgment,  and  par- 
ticularly tn  the  pronaneiatioo  of  the  letur  «• 
when  Buceeeded  by  ss,  st,  or  n,  and  another  eon- 
sonant,  as  vass,  last,  chance,  Ac.  tn  which  he  an- 
nexes the  long  sound  of  a  in  father.  That  this 
was  the  sound  formerly  is  highly  probable  from 
its  being  still  the  sound  given  it  by  the  vulgar, 
who  are  generally  the  last  to  alter  the  common 
pronunciatimi ;  but  that  the  short  a  in  these  words 
IS  now  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite 
and  learned  world  seems  to  be  candidly  ackno'V- 
ledged  by  Mr.  Smith  himself:  and  as  every  cor- 
rect  ear  would  be  disgusted  at  giving  the  a  in 
these  words  the  fWll  long  srNtnd  of  the  a  In  fmtUer, 
any  middle  sound  ought  to  be  dKeountenancrd, 
as  tending  to  render  the  pronuneiatlon  of  a  lai»* 
guage  nbacurc  and  trMlrflnlte.  143. 

Ren  JfMiMm  m  his  Grammar  classes  salt,  malt, 
babm,  and  eahn,  as  having  the  same  soiuid  of  a; 
and  awnt  as  hav^g  the  same  diphthontjai  sound 
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rW  ■Jiort  scwKd  of  the  middle  or  Italian  a, 
I  t*  itriftcraJlj  coafoonded  with  the  short 
■  ■■<  a/  tikc  •leodrrc,  U  the  toand  of  this  vowel 
n  ■■«,  fmn,  tmm,  tmrnt^  hat,  Ac. :  we  generally  find 
i*«  — >d  befor*  mmy  two  tocccMive  con»onanU 
("aw  nrrfilcd  ta  the  foregoing  remark*),  and 
«*«•  wkra  H  Cdcne*  before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  fol- 
hw.  cr  titc  r  kc  doabled ;  for  if  Uiia  consonant  be 
^Mk4,  tn  order  to  prodoce  another  syllable, 
te  iMf  aoaod  becomes  short,  as  smt,  tmany ; 
^,  wy.  Ab.  vbera  we  find  the  monosyllable 
h»  at  tasf ,  asd  the  dissyllable  the  short  soond ; 
^  l«  rtwic  bribre  r,  followed  by  another  con* 
■■I,  A  has  its  loaf  soond,  as  in  fart,  partiai, 

■  1W  oaly  exceptioa  lo  this  mie  is  hi  adjec- 
t-rt  Arrived  froas  snbstaniives  ending  in  r;  for 
<  xm  tmm  tJi«  m  eooUnaes  lona,  as  in  the  priml- 
t  r.  T^a*  the  m  in  rtsrrf,  or  fall  of  stars.  Is  as 
•^  «  a  ttmr  ;  and  the  a  in  the  adjective  forrf, 

V  Hi  reared  wtch  tar,  is  as  long  as  in  the  sab- 
«  orx  tar,  thong  h  short  in  the  word  tmrrp,  to 

Sft>. 

^  TW  third  long  soond  of  a  is  that  which  we 
^««  iatt«diately  arrive  from  our  maternal  lan- 
pafv,  tac  S«aon,  bat  which  at  present  we  use 
iT*  t^m*  anv  other :  this  is  the  a  in /all,  bati,  gali, 

V  «*  ftna  a  correspondent  M>and  to  this  a  in 
t^  tf.fUitang*  aw  and  atr,  as  iaaid,  lav,  saw,  &c. ; 
tfe  «(^  tt  aim«C  b«re  be  noted   that  we  have  iro- 

C.'»d  «^«a  owr  Cerman  parent,  by  giving  a 
•^rr  w^and  lo  this  letter  in  these  words  than 
•i'  Urvtati*  ikcmsclves  would  do,  were  they  to 
^*kincr  them. 

»i  rw  long  soond  of  the  deep  broad  German 
s  m  r«niu«d  by  U  after  it,  as  in  all,  wall,  call; 
V,  m^trd,  by  on«  /.  and  any  other  consonant, 
rtrf^^  tbe  mui**  labialk  p,  6,/,  and  r,  as  tali, 
W^.  /irf*r,  fmirhiom,  /uU<m,  Arc.  The  eaceptions 
U  fc-  rule  arr  c^aeraily  word*  from  the  Arabic 
»^  Utia  tangttage«,  a*  d^«,  Albion,  asvhattic, 
f'it^u^,  mire,  emlcuUtf,  ammlgamate,  Alcoran, 
•.'  ilfrtd.  Ac.  ;  the  two  last  uf  which  nia\  Le 
r  •  «Vm|  mm  ancient  proper  nsmes  which  hrtvr 
W»^  '-»  )<^ently  Utinised,  and  by  thl*.  ineaiu  have 
•ct*^r'<i  •  fcirfkderrr  soond  of  a.  This  rule,  how- 
^*'.  ttitt^  Ue  Mndir»locKl  of  ourh  syllables  only 

•  kj»r  il»*  Bcrent  on  them  ;  fj>r  when  at,  loj- 
^'•^  b)  a  c'KiM'oant,  is  in  the  first  syllable  of  a 
•*rt.  Itartog  ibe  accent  on  the  second,  it  is  then 
T*  «j.c#d  as  in  the  fir%l  syllables  of  at  Up, 
•*Ur|.  iic,  as  altemmU,  balsamic,  falcade.  JaUa- 
t^-*.  4e.  Oar  n»odem  orthography,  which  has 
*-^  4*  utrooat  to  perplex  pronunciation,  ha^ 
■»*«  >t  aeceaaary  to  observe,   that  every  word 

rd  of  a  roono«>  liable  with  U,  as  albeU, 
it,  d^nrmfal,  Ac.  mast  be  pronounced  a^ 

*  ^  two  Itquida  were  Mill  remaining,  notwilh- 
*■■<■€  aor  orordHaenders  have  widely  taken  one 
••VT.  to  the  desCrwction  both  of  sound  and  ety- 
^•tS  ;  for.  as  Mr.  Elphlnston  Khrewdly  ob> 
*"■■»  **  Evrry  reader,  young  and  old,  must  now 

eioaa  aa  analyst  as  lo  discern  at  once 
what  axe  compounds  and  what  their 
*a«C  bat  that  ml  in  compotition  is  equal  to  all 
**^  U;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  both  what 
<  (>  aoA  what  U  is  not."    /Via.  Bng.  Language, 

*  TW  •  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broadening 
•^  ^onar,  avea  when  prepositive  :  this  is  always 
*•  *ect,  racept  when  the  vowel  is  clo«ed  by 
*•  *•»»  or  flat  guttoral  *  or  g,  x,  ng,  nk,  or  tlie 
*w?  laMai/,  as  max,  waft,  tkuack,  tuang,  tuaftk: 
^»  •«  proaooace  the  a  broad,  though  ihorl  in 
*fy»—,  •ami,  saa#,  mkat,  Ac. ;  and  though  other 
"ta*  safer  the  a  u>  alter  its  sound  before  II, 
•*«  ea^  at  these  letters  goe*  to  the  foi  raation  of 
*>  tatter  trllable,  as  tall,  tal4ot»  ;  kail,  hal-lotc  . 
'^/otlnm,  *c.  ;  vet  we  see  tt  preserve  the 
^■"^  «<  ihss  rowel  baforc  a  single  consonant,  aa 
•*^*m,  ommltam,  *«. 

^^  The  f  inclading  the  soond  of  the  w,  and 
^Ji  om  marc  thaa  this  IctUr  preceded  by  *, 
^CM,  sacardiag  ta  analogy,  to  broaden  every  a 

•  P»  hefcre  Itfca  the  w  ;  thus  ^atHUp  ought  to 
*>eiaisBi;id  a*  if  written  knvmtUy,  and  ^malUp 

*  ''d  rhyiaa  w tlh  JtUUfw  .  intttad  of  which  we 
V'lasally  brar  the  tr  rr.i.J.rd  «.r  tm  nphi.  in  it» 
W|  i  Mtf  fvtfitff  to  I'lcuvunccd  as  to  ihymc 


with  legality  ;  while  to  rhyme  fiMm/Ify,  accord 
ing  lo  this  affected  mode  of  prcmouncing  it,  we 
ranst  com  such  words  as  plontitif  and  eonsontint' 
Uf.  Tite  a  in  qnaver  and  equator  is  an  excep- 
tion lo  this  rule,  from  the  prepouderancy  ot 
another  which  requires  a,  ending  a  syllable  under 
the  accent,  to  have  the  slender  iMiand  of  that 
letter;  to  which  rule /a/Aer,  master,  and  water, 
and,  perhaps,  quadrant,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

87.  The  short  sound  of  thu  broad  a  is  heard 
when  it  is  preceded  by  w,  and  succeeded  by  a 
single  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  aa  wal4ow, 
ntat-lotti,  Ac.  or  by  two  consonants  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  want,  watt,  wasp,  tec.  hot  when  /  or 
r  is  one  of  the  consonants,  thtf  a  becomes  long, 
as  walk,  swarm,  dec. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

88.  Bat,  besides  the  long  and  short  sounds  com* 
mon  to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain  transient 
indistinct  pronunciation  of  some  of  them,  when 
thev  are  not  accented,  that  eannot  be  so  e<t5iiy 
settled  :  when  the  accent  is  not  upon  it,  no  vowel 
is  more  apt  to  run  into  this  imperfect  sound  than 
the  a  ;  thus  the  particle  a  before  participles,  in 
the  phrases  «r-goiiig,  ^.walking,  a-«>hootinf;,  &c. 
seems,  says  Dr.  Lowth,  to  be  the  true  and  c*^iiutri« 
preposition  on,  a  little  disfriii«'eri  by  familiar  i«!«e 
and  quick  pronunciation  :  th<yaine  indisiinclnt  s», 
from  rapidity  and  coincidence  ot'hounif,  hut-  von- 
founded  the  pronrnciation  of  this  mutilated  pre- 
po»iiioii  to  the  faj,  in  the  diflVient  que»tion- 
tiAaf'r  »*c^*f  when  we  would' know  the  hour, 
and  what's  a  deck  f  when-we  would  havf  the  d»- 
scription  of  thut  horary  niurhine;  und  il  the  ac- 
cent be  kept  sinmjrly  fin  ihe  lir»l  ryliuble  of  tin* 
word  toleraf>lc,  an  n  aiMny^  <nij{lii  lo  be,  we  lind 
scarcely  any  di<tingui%liable  ditleience  Iw  ike 
ear,  if  we  Bub»>i*tiiu- «  or  o  iuwitad  ni  a  in  tlie 
penultinmte  syllable.  Thus  toltrable,  tclt-roHf, 
and  fo/^rra^/r,  are  exactly  the  »an)e  word  to  ilic 
ear,  if  pronounced  vihout  premeditation  <.r 
transposing  the  accent,  for  the  real  purpost  nt 
distinction;  and  inwards,  outwards,  &c.  un^ht, 
with  re.*pect  lo  »oiind,  be  spelt  inwurds,outum)  ft*, 
&c.  Thu«  the  word  kmiw,  when  not  under  liie 
accent,  might  »»<•  written  mwn  in  v  -bleman,  hvx- 
haiidman,  uomnn  ;  and  tertuin  and  quartan  trt  ■ 
limn  and  qtmrtun,  &c.  The  ^J^lneo^^crvaliol|  %*  ill 
hold  good  in  almost  every  final  syllable  when-  a 
is  nut  acccntrd,  hh  tnrdal,  dial,  giant,  bias,  \r. 
defiance,  tcminovte.  Ax.;  but  when  iht-  luiiil 
syllable  end^  in  age,  aif,  or  <ice,  the  a  goes  inl«i  u 
somewhat  ditUrent  sound.    See  M  and  01. 

69.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received,  pronnn- 
ciatinn  of  this  letter  in  the  words  aajf,.  W4iuy, 
'JhameSf  wliete  the  a  sounds  like  short  e,  a;*  if 
written  enifff,  tneiwy,  Tnns.  Catch,  among  L««ii. 
doners,  seein^  «o  have  depeneraietl  into  ktttli  , 
and  safit,  tlie  third  p«*r«on  of  ihc  verb  to  sap,  ii:t>, 
among  all  ranka  of  people,  and  in  eveiy  |>nii  «  i 
the  united  Jiiiigdouis,  degenerated  Into  sr2,  i  li>  m- 
ing  with  Fez. 

00.  The  a  Roes  Into  a  foniid  appmachioK  the 
short  I,  in  the  numerons  termination  in  agf^  \\  ><<  n 
the  accent  \>  not  <»n  it,  as  cabbage,  viUttK*\  '"" 
rage,  &c.  and  are  |irnnonnccd  nearly  as  it  \su\\\  n 
cahbigt,  villlf.f,  rourige.  Sec.  Tl»e  excentums  to 
this  rule  are  cliirlly  among  words  of  thr»c  ••>  I 
labler,  with  tlie  accent  on  the  first ;  the*>e  m  m 
to  be  llie  foHowing:  Ada^f,  presage,  scutaf,  he- 
morrhage, raiuiliige,  carcilagr,  euidage,  p%n  ilimr, 
mucilage, cartHize,fvpHag€,  orphanage,  tiUnmn:, , 
appanage,  cvrir  If  hinane,  baronage,  patronagf,  fur- 
sonage,  p*rn>Naf:f,  cfjuipage,  ostijrage,  suiiJt'O. 
umbrage,  fwitiMUge,  hermitage,  heritage,  yunnt- 
age,  m(ssuagf. 

01.  The  a  in  the  nonierons  termination  atr, 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  isprononncrd  some- 
what diffeiently  in  different  words.  If  the  unul 
be  a  subatantivc,  or  an  adjective,  the  a  »eiin»  to 
be  shorter  than  when  it  is  a  verb:  thus  a  M"«'d 
ear  will  diM'ovei  a  difference  in  the  qtiant)i\  of 
tliis  letter  in  delicate  and  dedicate;  in  clunmc, 
primate,  and  ultimate;  and  the  verb«  lo  r«/M  w- 
late,  to  regulate,  and  to  sceculate,  where  Mr  tii>d 
the  nouns  and  adjecUveshave  the  a  coimrii  u.hly 
shorter  than  thf  verbs.  Innate,  howe\»r,  |  ir- 
serves  the  a  «*«  long  an  if  the  accent  were  •n  >i  : 
but  the  unarrcntid  teimination»  iii  ace,  ^ftloiiirr 
i)o^n^  or  vnb*,  have  the  a  m»  »hort  and  o»  th- 
as  to  be  ntaily  similar  lo  tht;  a  m  su;   th*"^ 
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iaee,  9§lmee,  m^mact,  phtnace,  fojmlactt  might, 
witiiiHit  any  great  departure  from  their  common 
•ound,  be  written  paUiLt,  tolius,  &c.  while  fur- 
nace almost  changes  the  a  Into  i,  and  might  be 
written /Wr«<tf#. 

f».  Wtien  the  a  is  preceded  by  the  gatturaM 
hard  g  or  c,  U  is  ^^  polite  pronanciaiion,  soften- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  a  sound  like  e,  so  that 
card,  cmrt,  guard,  regmrd,  are  pronounced  like 
ke-mrd,  ke-mrt,  ghe-ard,  re^ke-mrd.  When  the  a 
is  proDoanccd  short,  as  in  the  first  syllables  of 
camdUt  gmttder,  Ac.  the  interposition  of  the  e  is 
▼ery  parceptible,  and  indeed  unavoidable  :  for 
though  we  can  pronounce  guard  and  cart  with- 
out interposing  Uie  e,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same  manner.  This 
sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice  of  in  Steele's 
Grammar,  page  49,  which  proves  it  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  toe  present  day,  IM  ;  and  1  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Smith,  a  very  accurate 
inquirer  into  the  subject,  entirely  of  my  opinion. 
But  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  I  have  found  the 
most  difficult  to  appreciate,  is  that  where  it  ends 
the  syllable  either  immediately  before  or  after 
the  accent  We  cannot  give  it  any  of  iu  three 
open  sounds  without  hurting  tlie  ear :  thus,  in 
pronouncing  the  words  abound  and  diadem,  av- 
hound,  ab-bound,  and  au?-bound ;  di-ey-dem,  di-ah- 
dem,  and  di^v-dtm,  are  all  improper  ;  but  giving 
the  a  the  second  or  lulian  sound,  as  ah-bound 
and  di-ak-dem,  seems  the  least  so.  For  which 
rraton  I  have,  l^ike  Mr.  Sheridan,  adopted  the 
short  sound  of  tHis  letter  to  mark  this  unaccented 
«  .'  but  if  the  unaccented  a  be  final,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  any  word  purely  English,  it  then 
seems  to  apjMvach  still  nearer  to  the  Italian  a  in 
the  last  syllable  o( papa,  and  to  the  a  in  father; 
as  nmy  be  heard  in  the  deliberate  pronunciation 
of  the  words  idea,  Africa,  Delta,  &c.  88.  See 
the  letter  A  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  Dictionary. 


OS.  The  first  sound  of  e  Is  that  which  it  has 
when  ieugthened  by  the  route  a  final,  as  in  glebe, 
theme,  &c  or  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  as  se-cre-tUm,  ad^-tion,  Ac.  38. 

04.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  words 
vhere  and  there  ;  in  which  the  first  e  is  pronoun- 
ced like  m,  as  il  written  uhare,  thare  ;  and  the 
auxiliary  verb  nere,  where  the  e  has  its  short 
sound,  as  if  uriiien  teerr,  rhyming  with  the  last 
syllable  of  yre-Jrr  and  ere  (before),  which  sounds 
like  air.  When  there  is  in  coin  position  in  the 
word  therefore,  the  e  is  generally  shortened, as  in 
•rrre,  but  in  my  opinion  improperly. 

05.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that  heard  in  bed, 
fed^  red,  ved,  &c. ;  this  sound  before  r  is  apt  to 
slide  into  short  u  ;  and  we  sometimes  hfaraierry 
s<tunded  as  if  written  murcy :  but  thb,  though 
very  near,  is  not  the  exact  sound. 

Irregular  and  unaectnied  Sounds, 
08.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monosyllables  be, 
he,  me,  spr,  is  pronounced  ee,  as  if  written  bee, 
hee,  Ac.  It  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words  purely 
English,  but  is  pitmounced  di^^iiiictly  at  the  end 
of  some  words  from  the  learned  lanpuagcs,  as  epi- 
tome, simile,  catOMtrnyhe,  apostrophe,  Ac. 

07.  The  first  e  in  the  p.ciic  contractions,  e'er 
and  ne'er,  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  air 
and  n«k: 
•08.  The  e  in  her  Is  pronounced  nearly  like  short 
m;  and  as  we  hear  il  in  the  unaccented  termina- 
tions of  writer,  reader,  &c.  pronounced  as  if 
written  writmr,  r^adur,  where  we  may  observe 
that  the  r  bring  only  a  jar,  and  not  a  definite  and 
distinct  articulation  like  the  oihrr  coiiM>naias, 
instead  of  sU>ppinc  the  vocnl  efflux  of  voice,  lets 
It  imperfectly  pass,  and  so  corrupts  and  alttrs 
the  true  sound  of  the  vowel.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  final  *  after  r  in  words  endme  in 
ere,  gre,  tre,  where  the  e  is  sounded  as  if  it 
were  placed  before  the  r,  as  in  lucre,  ntavgre, 
theatre.  Ace.  pronounced  lukur,  mau^yr,  theatur, 
Ac'  See  No.  418.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
thouf^h  we  oi'giit  CHuilously  to  avoi«l  pnuiouncmg 
the  e  like  m  wlie-i  un<ier  the  accent,  it  would  lie 
mimh  Attiri,  and  border  U*f>  much  on  air«ctatioii 
ol  arcui.icy,  to  prestTve  this  sound  off  in  uimc- 
rented  syllables  before  r;  wnd  though  terrible, 
where  e  \**%  the  accent,  should  never  be  pro- 
nounced «•  \i  written  tmrrikU,  it  i*  tmposelbie 


without  pedantry  to  make  any  difference  in  th« 
sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  splendour  and  tender, 
sulphur  and  sv^er,  or  martwr  and  garter.  But 
Uiere  is  a  small  deviation  from  rule  when  this 
letter  begins  a  word,  and  is  followed  by  a  double 
consonant  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable :  in  this  case  we  find  the  vowel  lengthen  as 
if  the  consonant  were  single.— Sec  Efface,  Df 
spatch.  Embalm. 

90.  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable, 
is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  i;  thus/tfce#, ranges, 
praiteSfHre  pronounced  as  if  written /ads,  rangix, 
praiziz  :  poet,  covet,  linen,  duel,  &c.  as  if  written 
poit,  covit,  linin,  duil,  &c.  ;  where  we  may  ob> 
serve  that,  though  the  e  goes  into  the  short  sound 
of  i,  it  is  exactly  that  sound  which  corresponds 
to  the  long  sound  of  e.~See  Port-Ro^ul  Gram' 
maire,  Latin,  page  US.  * 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
common  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  words  clerk, 
sergeant,  and  a  few  othefs,  where  we  find  the  e 
pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark  and  margin.  But 
this  exception,  I  imagine,  was,  till  within  ^these 
few  years,  the  general  rule  of  sounding  this  let* 
ter  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant. 
See  Merchant.  Thirty  years  ago  every  one  pro- 
nounced the  first  svl Table  of  merchant  like  the 
monosyllable  march,  and  as  it  was  anciently  writ- 
ten marchant.  Service  and  servant  are  still  heard 
among  the  lower  order  of  speakers  as  if  written 
sarvlce  and  sarvant  ;  and  even  among  the  better 
sort  we  sometimes  hear  the  salutation.  Sir,  four 
sarvant !  though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word 
singly  would  be  looked  u|ion  as  a  mark  of  the 
lowest  vulcaiity.  The  proper  names,  Derby  and 
Berkeley,  still  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if  written 
Darby  and  tiarkeley  ;  but  even  these,  in  polite 
usage,  are  getting  into  common  sound,  nearly  as 
if  written  Durby  and  Burkeley.  As  this  modem 
pronunciation  of  the  e  has  a  tendency-  to  simplify 
the  language  by  lessening  the  number  of  excep- 
tions, it  ought  certainly  to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular  soond, 
but  still  a  sound  which  is  its  nearest  relation,  in 
the  words  England,  yes,  and  pretty,  where  the  e 
is  heard  like  short  i.  Vulgar  speakers  are  guilty 
of  the  same  iiTegulurity  in  engine,  as  if  written 
ingine  ;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided* 

103.  The  vowel  e  before  /  and  n  in  the  final  un- 
accented svllabie,  by  its  being  sometimes  sup- 
pressed and  sometimes  not,  forms  one  of  the  most 
pnxzlin^  difliculties  in  pronunciation.  When  any 
of  the  liquids  precede  these  letters,  the  e  is  heard 
distinctly,  as  uaolUn,  flannel,  women,  syren  y  but 
when  any  of  the  other  consonants  come  before 
these  letters,  the  e  is  sometimes  heard,  as  in  no. 
vel,  sudden;  and  sometimes  not,  as  in  swivel, 
raven,  &c.  As  no  other  rule  can  be  given  foi 
this  variety  of  pronunciation,  perhaps  the  best 
way  will  be  to  draw  the  line  between  tliose  words 
where  e  is  pronounced,  and  those  where  it  Is  not; 
and  this,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
I  am  luckily  enabled  to  do.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  may  be  observed,  the  e  before  /,  in  a 
final  unaccented  syllable,  must  always  be  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  except  in  the  following 
words  :  Shekel,  nt'asel,  ousel,  nousel  (better  writ- 
ten nuztle),  navel,  ravel,  sniiel,  rivcl,  drivel, 
shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel,  drozel,  nozel.  These 
words  are  pronounced  as  if  ilie  e  were  omitted 
by  an  apostrophe,  as  shekel,  ueas'l,  ous'l,  ike.  or 
rather  as  if  written  sheckle,  mazU,  ouzle,  &c.  ; 
but  as  these  are  the  only  words  of  this  termina- 
tion that  are  so  pronounced,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  we  do  not  pronounce  travel,  gravel, 
reb^l  (the  substantive),  parcel,  chapel,  and  vessel, 
in  the  same  manner  ;  a  fault  to  which  many  are 
verj'  prone. 

103.  E  before  i«  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable, 
and  not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  must  always  be 
suppressed  in  the  verbal  terminations  in  en,  as  to 
loosen,  to  hearken,  and  in  other  words,  except 
the  following  :  Sudden,  myncfien,  kitchen,  hyphen, 
chicken,  tieken  (better  written  tfckiuf:),  Jirken, 
aspen,  plat  en,  paten,  mar  ten,  I'titen,  p'itttii,haien 
or  leien,  siotrn,  mitttns.  In  ihese  wonii  ihe  e 
is  heard  ilrstmctly,  contrary  lf»  llie  ceneral  lule 
which  supjuevses  the  e  in  ilnse  s\  lliihles,  when 
preceded  by  a  mute,  m  hardfn,  hcntlun,  heaven, 
as  if  written  hard'n,  heath'n,  hutv'n,  tkc. ;  iiuy, 
even  when  preceded  by  a  liquid  in  the  nords 
fallen  and  stolen,  where  the  c  is  su^ixs^rii^as  it 
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^Jmitm  and  ttottm :  gtrrden  and 
in>if.  iJte#*A>cr,  mrr  very  moalogically  pn>- 
m  ^tmw^  fw*y^m  aMi  ^mr^m  ;  and  tins  pronuncia- 
r,M  p^^'^*  t%c  rmt>rT  to  be  indulut^,  as  vrv  al- 
wm^n  fc*»r  ttoe  #  ■•^ftrvftM^  in  gurHener  aitd  frwr- 
^  ■  ■  I  ».  •«  If   wrRiffv  ^r^mer  aiid  burd'Hsotne. 

frv  %>'^  n. 

MC  1>m  divcT^tr  ia  thf  pronnnciation  of  ihe«e 

1  ■— f  Tai  <m<fft  ihe  nH>re  carirfiilly   lo  be   at- 

»»<  *^  ta,  a*  ttoili^Ac  *•  *^*  vnlf^ar  aiid  cliildisli  a» 

te  a^kr  ^^i>  iV  and  keat^M  prnnounced  with  the  e 

A^BMi.^ .  nr  — irf  ajid    rAiritna   with  the  «  sop- 

^«v««       Bat    U»e    mo9t  |;rn«fral    snpprr9«>iiiD    ot' 

ti»  MKar  •>  M  Ube  prvtrrits  of  verba  and  in  par- 

tig<T--»  '"mAtrnf  la    id:   here,  when   the  «  M   not 

^1  ^-    by  <  «*r  #,  th»  #   i«   ainioU   uiiivertally 

■■M  JK.  and   the*    two  final  cunsonanu  are  pro- 

wmm^  m  o««  »>  liable  :  tJiai  loitd,  Uveif^  btnrred, 

m0n^  am  prMvcMineed  a«  if  written   Uted,  litfd, 

w^  mmd.     The  tante  may  be  observed   of  this 

••*  ■««■«  slleat  iu  the  ftinRnlani  of  noons,   or 

•»  trK  y«ri»w>*    of    verb*,   as   theme,  make,  &.c. 

w%m^  favw  tiknme*  in   the  plural,   and  makes  in 

^  KSTd  p^T^^tt,  4tc,  where  the   last  e  is   silent, 

^  ta«  wards   are  prtmouneed    in  one  s\  llnble. 

VWt  r^m  bTint  or  fir^t  person  of  the   verb   end» 

m  f    w-ak  i!»e  arernt  on  it,  thr  e  is  likewise  siip- 

FJ**d,  ••  «  rtyi^,   ttco  rrylirs,  k*  replirn,  6ic. 

Vbek  ^vfibt  of  tht*  form  have  the  accent  on  the 

lewcdwiC  •yllablea,  the  e  t*  sappres»ed,  and  the 

y  w^^saced  like  short  i,  as  cherries,   marrir.t, 

wm*%j,  *«.  pronoflaneed  ckerriz,  morris,  carriz, 

*■*      la  tike  ttaMe  manner,  rmrritd,  married,  em- 

hMii<  4bc  are  prottoanced  as  if  written  carrid, 

mm  irf,    fiarfid,  *c.  99t.     But  it  must  be  care- 

%.^  BB^rrt  tbat  there  it  a  remarkable  exception 

^  ^mmy  of  tlsese  cofitracUons  when  we  are  pro- 

■^ir^MV  tike  laxiK«a4ee  of  Scripture:  here  every 

^r:^'  iiph]  etf  o«cht  to  make  a  distinct  syllable, 

w^'f  It  M  wot  preceded  by  a  vowel :  thus,  ••  Who 

kKa  feX«v«d  cnr  repurr,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 

wt  ibr  \gitr4  rtrtmied  r*     Here  the  participles  are 

three  syllables;  but  in  the 

*  Whom  be  did  predestinate, 

1  eatUd  :  and  whom  he  called,  them 

I*  %t^^*mti*/ied  :  and  whom  \\r:  justified,  them  he 

Am  flf^'kt^,"    cmilrd    pre*ervr»    the   e,  and    is 

w—        --^  ta  two  syllables;  and  jii.^ti/itd  and 

^  r  ^larf  •j^'ifTca*  the  e,  and  are  pronounced  in 


Hi.  l>ffl    letter  If  a   perfect  diphthong,  crm- 

^■a  cf  the  wmods  of  «  in /afA^r,   and  e   tu    Ar, 

■r-'w  Kmed   aa  clo«ely    tofether  as   |M>ssible  37. 

V  w^  tte*»ae  soand*  are  openly  pronounced,  they 

y-  <u  I  tike  ^afniiiar  a^aent  i«y  ;  wlitch,   by    the 

•■<<  Cj^li*b  dramatic  writers,  was  often  exprr«»- 

«a  ^  I  ■  Wviee  we  may  observe,  that  unless  our 

m-  '*aw   yimticfonced  Uie  vowel  i  like   tlie   o   in 

w.  "^  prraenc  prrMione  ialion  of  the  word  ay  in 

-^  Haw  of  €k»«RtDonf»  in   the   phrase  the  Ai/is 

kav  M.  n  euntrmry  to  ancient  as  well   as  to  pre- 

9m  ««fe  :  sach  a  prooanciation  of   this  word  Is 

—  L^^  ir  and  mfrr*'     This  sonnd  m  heard  «  hrn 

^  ^^rv  Is  le^fftbened   by  Anal  e,  as  time,  thine, 

x'VLmf  a  s^  liable  with  the  accent  upr>n   it,  as 

a4#  eL-mi ,  tn  mnnosyllahtes^eitdiiii*  with  vd,  as 

tw  tmJ,  ■shfJ,  Ac-  ;  in  three  word«  curling  with 

y.  m  '^td.  mild,  trUd  ;  and  in  rme   very    irregu- 

ts^    ««4m«  with  «/,  as  p<Nf .  37. 

nt  TWre  *•  otie  inatance  wheie  this  letter, 
fc^  (Wtf-f-c^ed  hv  final  e,  dors  not  );n  into  the 
b-«a  C*«^i*li  Mrtind  like  thr  noon  ei/e,  but  into 
*»  f*-»lrT  for^ijii  sound  like  e,  Tlii*  is  in  the 
»i^  ta^/-.  pvnnonnced  as  if  written  iluer,  both 
wv  ^M(ir.  as  •  knicfif  of  the  *fthe  ;  or  in  coin- 
^«i-««,  sjt  iQ  y0fttmfham*hire,  t^  irci'i-rnhire, 
Cc  P^M  i«  thr  srraiwt  Dr.  \^%yrl)\  ki^e*  it  lii  hi% 
V«a».ar  r*JC^  4  -  A"''  '*  '**  hl/lily  probable  lliHl 
w  »-.r  I'  *kirr  ar^jmred  thi*  f»leiu1»r  v»iii.d  inuti 
i#  »*lrTw>  lo  b«-ci'me  slen«ler  iii  the  coiii|)(iutKi«, 
•Wtt  n  Is  al  a  dt«UAnce  from  the  accent,  and 
*W-v  all  t^f  vffwpl*  have  a  tiaturHl  tt  ndeiicy  to 
«r    «^  «H<trt  anil  ol.-<nrr. —  S«-r  Sitirr. 

ic  TVr  •l.on  •*iaiid  t»f  i»<»«  Wttfr  i*  hranl  in 
^,  ri.-a,  ^jc.  and  when  endiTi;:  Hri  iinnri-eiited 
*»'  *.w-».  a*  ♦••-i-'y.  qvtit'i  ti,  Ac.  nhere,  tht)U;:h 
t  *t»tme\.  Lc  pri'i^'tv  >aid  \i>  be  ^lrort,  as  it  ts  ii<.t 
%  .mm^  bs  a  rctiaonsnt,  \r\  it  tia«  bt't  halt  lU 
\  toaud^    lliis  sound  Is  tbe   »ound  of 


fi,  the  last  letter  of  tlie  diphthong  that  forms  the 
hmg  I;  and  it  in  nut  a  little  surprising  that  Dr. 
John-uin  should  s^iy  that  the  short  i  whs  a  souad 
wholly  (lifiVrciU  from  the  long  one.  3SI. 

108.  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r,  and 
another  consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable,  it  has 
exarily  the  somid'of  f  in  vermin,  vernal,  Jkc.  as 
t'frtut\  vrrsiht,  &c.  which  approaches  to  tlie  sound 
of  slioit  u  ;  bat  when  it  comes  before  r,  followed 
by  imother  consonant  in  a  final  syllable,  it  ac 
quirfs  the  sound  of  ti  exactly,  as  bird,  dirt, shirt, 
squirt,  &c.  Mirth,  birth,  gird,  girt,  skirt,  girl, 
trhirl,  Kudfimi,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  where  i  is  pronounced  like  e,  and  as  if  the 
words  were  written  mrrth,  Iterth,  and /erm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  caso,  seems  to  have  the 
same  hiHucnce  nn  this  vowel  as  it  evidently  has 
on  a  and  o.  Wlien  these  vowels  come  before 
double  r,  or  sin(:lc  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in 
arable,  carry,  mttrrjf,  orator,  horrid,  forage,  &c. 
they  are  ctinsidirably  shorter  than  when  the  r  is 
the  final  letter  of  the  word,  or  when  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another  consonant,  as  in  arbour,  car, 
mar,  or,  nor,  for.  In  the  same  manner,  the  i, 
coming  before  either  double  r,  or  single  r,  foU 
loued  by  a  vowel,  preserves  its  pure  short  sound, 
«■*  in  irrifatr,  spirit,  consj  iracy,  Slc.  ;  bot  when  r 
is  followed  by  aiiotiier  con^onnnt,  or  is  the  final 
letter  of  a  wor<l  with  the  iircent  upon  it,  the  i 
pc)e>  into  a  iloeperand  broader  sound,  equivalent 
Vj  short  e,  as  hemd  in  virgin,  virtue,  Ac.  So  Jlr, 
a  tree,  is  nei  1«  cily  similar  to  the  first  syllable  of 
ferment,  tiiaut^h  often  corruptly  pronounced  like 
fur,  a  skin.  .Sir  and  stir  are  exactly  pronounced 
as  if  written  sitr  and  sfnr.  It  seems,  says  Mr. 
Nares,  that  our  ancestors  distinguished  these 
sounds  more  CiTrectly.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his 
first  letter  to  Clieke,  mentions  a  witticism  of  Ni- 
cholas Rowley,  a  fellow  Cantab  with  him,  to  this 
effect:  *' Let' tian«l«ome  girls  be  called  virgins, 
plain  ones  vurgins.** 

'*  Si  pnlchra  est,  vlrgo,  sin  turp!s,  vurgo  i^ocelar." 

Which,  says  Mr.  Elphinston,  may  be  modernized 
by  the  aid  of  a  lar  mure  celebrated  line : 

**  Sweet  rirein  can  alone  the  fair  express, 
Fine  by  fftf^n.s,  and  hi//iit''fitl,'j/  less: 
EMlletthe  ltuy««e»i,  bonulv,  louph-hewn  mr^/is 
Engross  the  lioni.t«^e  of  a  Afajor  Simrgeon.'* 

110.  The  sound  of  f,  In  this  sitnalion,  ought  to 
be  the  more  rarei'ully  attended  to,  as  letting  it 
fall  ini.»  the  "'omil  of  u,  where  it  should  have  the 
sound  of  e,  has  a  iro*snesi  in  It  approaching  to 
vukurriy.  Ptihisps  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule  IS  N\hen  the  Miceeedioi;  v«»wel  is  H;  for  this 
lettrr,  beiim  a  si  pii-cons,,naini,  has  some  Influence 
on  the  prrredn;;  i.  lli«Mi;:h  not  so  much  as  a  per- 
fect cor.ii.naiii  would  have.  Tliis  makes  Mr. 
Sherulan's  piomiiKMation  of  the  /  in  virulent,  and 
Its  <-oiin>oini«l'^.  liK»'  thai  in  virgin,  less  exceplinti- 
able  thun  1  nt  lust  ilion^ht  it;  but  since  we  ran- 
n<it  cive  a  seiri  <  ntifi  of  short  i  tu  correspond  to 
the  «enii  consonant  «ound  ol  v,  \  hav*  preleired 
the  )Hire  viind,  w  lurli  1  think  the  most  apieeal.Ie 
to  p«)lite  u<»ape.  See  Mr.  Garrick's  Epierani  iii-on 
the  sound  of  tins  letter,  under  the  word  Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

111.  TIk  re  !•<  an  irrejriilar  pronunciation  of  this 
letter  which  ha-  ^rmtly  nmliipbed  within  theM- 
tew  years,  aiwl  mat  i^,  the  slefjder  sound  h«  at«I 
In  re.  This  wnnd  is  chiefly  iViiiiul  in  wordn  il. 
rived  from  the  rrench  and  Italinn  laiigiiBpi  <  ;  ami 
we  think  we  >lniw  onr  hieedinp  by  a  knoul.il^e 
of  those  tongues,  and  an  ignoiance  of  our  k>\\u  : 

*'  Report  of  »a>h\i>n%  jn  proud  Italy, 
Wlio^e  ini»nn«  i-  >till  inr  laidy  npi'fh  nation 
Limps  after,  iii  Lasc  awUw-.id  iniitnlion." 

AVjflA*  ij  care,  RUhard  JT. 

When  I>ord  rhr«'erfi''ld  wrote  his  letters  to  his 
%o\^,  the  wi»rd  i^l'lr^i  v  j-,,  t)\  nnny  pollr  «>p.  ,iL  «  is, 
proiiotincctl  il-  1 1  v\  I  ttt'ii  r '-/«/'»,  fi.  »:i\ »  .,  1,mi»  nf 
their  knouWd^.-  of  theFMiirli  lan^uaf;t;  las  , 
Pope  ha>4  rliyincd  it  lu  lias  Miund  : 

•*  Drcadmc  ev'n  fools,  by  flattprrr*  hr^ifj^'J^ 
And  so  obliging  that  bu  nt'tr  obiig'd." 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


DIFFERENT  BOUITDS  OF  THE  LETTER  i. 


But  it  ms  so  (tar  frftm  having  generally  obtained, 
that  Lord  Clietterfirld  strictly  enjoin*  his  son  to 
avoid  this  prononciation  mn  affected.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  it  became  so  general,  that  none 
but  the  lowest  vulgar  ever  prononnc^  it  in  the 
finqlifth  manner;  bat  apon  the  publication  of  this 
ooblemau's  letters, -which  wasVbont  twenty  years 
after  be  wrote  them,  his  aiAhority  has  had  so 
much  inflaaace  with  the  polite  world  as  to  bid 
fair  for  restoring  the  i,  in  this  word,  to  its  original 
rights;  and  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  now  pro> 
noanced  with  the  broad  Knglish  I  in  those  circles 
where,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an 
infailible  mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr.  Sheridan,  W. 
Juhnstnn,  and  Mr.  Barclay,  give  both  sounds,  but 
place  the  sound  of  obdgM  first.  Mr.  Scott  gives 
both,  bat  places  obUtgt  first.  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Buchanan  give  only  OM|f«;  and  Mr.  Elphinston, 
Mr.  Ferry,  and  Fenning,  give  only  obUege ;  bat 
UuMU^  this  sound  has  lost  gryund  90  much,  yet 
Mr.  Narea,  who  wrote  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
•aySr  **  0bUg9  still,  I  think,  retains  the  sound  of 
long  r,  notwithstanding  the  proscription  of  that 
pronunciation  by  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield." 

113.  The  words  that  have  preserved  tlie  foreign 
sound  of  f,  like  ee,  are  the  following:  Ambergtls, 
M^rdegrit,  antique  ^  becofico,  bontbasiitf  bra  sit ,  ea- 
fM,  cttpuckiHt  colbertinet  chioppime,  or  choyin, 
caprice,  chagrin,  chevaux-de-frise,  critique  (for 
criticism),  festMcine,  frixe,  gabardine ,  haberdine, 
sardime,  rugimt,  trephine ,  qtiarantinr,  routine,  fas' 
cine,  fatigue,  intrigue,  glacis,  invalid,  machine, 
magmiine,  marine,  palanquin,  pique,  police^  pro- 
/lie,  raciiatipe,  nrnn-da-rinc,  tabourine,  tambouritte, 
tentine,  transmarine,  ultramarine.  In  all  these 
words,  if  for  the  last  i  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall 
have  the  trae  pronunciation.  In  signior  the  first 
i  is  thus  pronounced.  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces 
vertigo  and  serpigo  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
f  vllable,  and  the  i  long,  as  in  tie  and  pie.  Dr. 
Kennck  gives  these  words  the  same  accent,  but 
sounds  the  <  as  e  in  tea  and  pea.  The  latter  is,  in 
my  optMion, . the  general  pronunciation;  though 
Mr.  Snendan's  is  supported  by  a  very  general 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  words  adopted  whole  from 
the  Latin  preserve  the  Latin  accent,  S03,  b.  But 
if  the  English  ear  were  unbiassed  by  the  long  i  in 
Latin,  which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  could  free  itself  from  the  slavish  imi- 
tation of  the  French  and  Italians,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  these  words  would  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  that  the  I  would  be  pro- 
nounced regularly  like  the  short  e,  as  in  tnOigo 
and  Portico — See  rertigo, 

lis.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  tlie 
sound  of  this  vowel,  in  certain  situations,  where 
it  chaiiges  to  a  soond  equivalent  to  initial  y.  The 
situation  that  occasions  this  change  is  when  the 
i  precedes  another  vowel  In  an  unaccented  sylla> 
ble,  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  of  the  dentals: 
thus  we  hear  iarp  in  mil-iarjf,  'bil-iary,  &c.  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  asiAjpary,  bH-farf,  ftc.  Min- 
ion  and  pinion,  as  if  written  min-fon  and  pin-gon. 
In  these  words  the  <  is  so  totally  altered  to  y, 
that  pnmonncing  the  ia  and  io  in  separate  sylla- 
bles would  be  an  erroar  the  most  palpable  ;  but 
where  the  other  liquids  or  mutes  precede  the  I  m 
this  situation,  the  coalition  is  not  so  necessary : 
for  though  the  two  latter  syllables  of  coniHriat, 
participial,  &c.  are  extremely  prone  to  unite  into 
one,  they  may,  however,  ba  separated,  provided 
the  s^|iaratioa  be  not  too  distant.  The  same  ob- 
servations hold  good  of  a,  as  ntaileable,  pro- 
nounced mal-jfa-ble, 

114.  But  the  sound  of  the  i,  the  most  difficolt  to 
reduce  to  rule,  is  when  it  ends  a  syllabic  imme- 
diately before  the  accent.  When  eithei  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  accent  is  on  this  letter,  it  is 
invariably  pronounced  eitlier  as  the  long  i  in  title, 
the  short  i  in  tittle,  or  the  French  i  in  magoMine; 
and  when  it  ends  a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is 
always  sounded  like  a,  as  stm-si^tle,  ra-tlfy,  &c. 
But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  immediately  before 
the  accent,  it  b  sometimes  pronoanced  long,  as  in 
vi-talitf,  where  the  first  syllable  is  exactly  like 
the  first  of  ri<al ;  and  aometimes  short,  as  in  <fi- 
gest,  where  the  I  is  pronounced  as  if  the  word 
were  written  de-gest.  The  sound  of  the  i,  in  this 
siAiation,  u  so  little  redocible  to  rule,  that  none 
of  our  writers  on  the  subject  have  attempted  it ; 
and  the  only  method  to  give  some  idea  of  it 
•cast  Io  be  the  very  laboi  iou»  one  of  classing 


sach  words  together  at  have  the  I  pronooDced  ia 
the  same  manner,  and  observing  the  dtlTerent 
combinations  of  other  letters  that  may  possibly 
be  the  cause  of  the  different  sounds  of  this. 

115.  In  llie  first  place,  where  the  i  is  the  only 
letter  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  cm 
the  second,  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  vowel 
has  Its  long  diphthongal  sound,  as  in  idea,  iden- 
tity, idolatry,  idoneous,  irascible,  ironical,  isost- 
celes,  itinerant,  itinerary.  Imagine  and  its  conu- 
pounds  seem  the  only  exceptions.  But,  to  give 
the  inspector  some  idea  of  general  usage,  I  have 
subjoined  examples  of  these  words  as  they  stand 
in  our  different  Pronouncing  Dictionaries : . 
Idea,  Sheridan,  Scott,  BuchaoaOf  WJ  John* 

ston,  Kenrick. 
idea.    *        Perry. 

identitfi,     Sheridan,  Scott,  Bochanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Kenrick. 
idaitity.      Perry. 
idolatrjf.      Sheridan,  Scott,  Bochamui,  W.  John- 

stoo)  Kenrick. 
idolatrjf.      Perry. 
idoneous,     Shendan,  Kenrick. 
iraseibU,     Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Joiini$on,  Ka^ 

rick. 
irascible.     Perry. 
isosceles,      Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 
itinerary,    Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Xe»- 

rick. 
Utnerarjf,    Perry. 

itinerant.  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Nares. 
itinerant,    Buchanan,  Perry • 

U<S.  When  i  ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the  ac* 
cent  is  on  the  second,  commencing  with  a  vowel, 
it  generally  preserves  its  long  open  diphthongal 
sound.  Thus  in  di-ameUr,  dp-urtial,  dec.  the  first 
syllable  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  die,  A  cor- 
rupt foreign  manner  of  pronouncing  these  words 
may  sometimes  mince  the  i  Into  e,  as  if  the  wordt 
were  written  de-ametur,  de-urnal,  Sec. ;  but  this  ie 
disgusting  to  every  just  English  ear,  and  contrary 
to  the  whole  current  of  analogy.  Besides,  the 
vowel  that  ends  and  the  vowel  that  begins  a  syl- 
lable are,  by  prononncing  the  i  long,  kept  mora 
distinct,  and  not  sufi'ered  to  coalesce,  as  they  are 
apt  to  do  if  i  has  its  slender  sound.  This  prone- 
ness  of  the  e,  which  is  exactly  the  slender  sound 
of  i,  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding  vowel,  has 
produced  such  monsters  in  pronunciation  as  Jog^f 
graphy  and  ^ommetrv  for  geography  and  geometry, 
undjorgics  tor georgics,  .The  latter  of  these  words 
is  fixed  in  this  absurd  pronunciation  without  re- 
medy;  but  the  two  former  seem  recovering  their 
right  to  four  syllables;  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  spelling 
them  with  three.  Hence  we  may  observe  th..^ 
those  who  wish  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  oi  hi-ography  as  the  veib  Xobug,  and  uut 
as  if  w^ritteu  be-ography. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without 
the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begina 
with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  slender,  as 
if  written  e.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
so  numerous,  that  nothing   but  a  catalogue  will 

S've  a  toleiable  idea  of  the  state  of  pronunciation 
this  point. 

118.  When  the  prepositive  bi,  derived  from  bU 
(twice),  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the 
accent,  the  i  is  long  and  broad,  in  order  to  con- 
vey more  precisely  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
syllable.  Thus  bi  capsular,  bicipital,  bi  dpitaus, 
bi-comous,  bi-corporaL  bi-detttat,  bifarious,  bi* 
furcated,  bi-linguous,  bi-nocular,  bi-pennsted^  bi' 
petalous,  bi-quadrate,  have  the  j  long.  But  the 
first  syllable  of  tlie  words  Bitumen  and  Bitume' 
nous,  having  no  such  signification,  ought  to  be 

eronounced  with  the  i  short.    This  is  the  sound 
iuclianart  has  given  it ;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick, 
and  W.  Johnston,  fnake  the  i  lung,  as  in  Bible, 

110.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  be- 
ginning with  tri,  having  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable.  Thus  tri-bunal,  trl-coiforal,  M- 
chotomy,  tri-gentals,  have  the  I  ending  the  first 
syllable  long,  as  in  trl-cl.  To  this  class  ouijht  to 
be  added  di-petalous  and  di-lemma,  though  the  I 
in  the  first  s>  liable  of  the  last  uord  is  pronounced 
like  e,  and  as  if  written  dt  Irinma,  liy  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Perry,  but  long  by  Mi.  Sljcridan,  Dr. 
Kenrick,  and  Buchanan;  and  both  uays  by  W. 
Johnston,  but  placing  the  bhurt  lifAt.    And  hence 
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i  Out  (W  rerb  to  M-»ec1,  and 
I  H*twt»mm,  ooi;bt  to  have  the  •  at  the 
I  «l  Oft  Afvt  «ytlmMe  proaouucrd  like  bmjf,  as 
.   ftr««t   ««!    Ur    l^enrick    have  marked    it, 
'  warted  by  Mr.  Hheridan,  Mr. 
ftrrrm,  mmd  Bwcliaaaa. 

im  m~br«  Uie  llrvt  Ayllable  U  cAI.  with  the  ac- 
f— *  v«  the  ♦•^oml,  ihr  <  U  ffenerally  long,  a»  cW- 
•i«raiaL  rk*-rmrz'raf,  f4*-r««r5<t»a,  ehirof^raphitt, 
mi  rymy<»r.  ri»^*^m^y.  i'tti-mera  and  cAI- 
■»«««  »■•«  Uie  1  «w«»(  Irefloentiy  »hnrt,  as  pro- 
iiwiii«  ty  B«rhAn«n  and  Perry  ;  tltoush  other- 
wawhc-d  b>  l»hc-rtdan,  ScuU»  W.  Johnston, 
m*  trsrwft  :  aod.  Indeed,  the  short  sound  seems 
wm  i^MMkc«L  CaMroxe  and  ekic9merf,  from 
fta  ^-Y*t,  turwc  thn  I  aJwajra  sh<»t ;   or  more 


tt.  tl  ^r^rre  the  accent  lias  the  i  fenerally 
tert  m  (i^Pittmm,  et-vitUy,  and.  I  think,  eUtcknu 
m  a-mrrwUmt,  iHomI*  <>lherwi9e  marked  by  Mr* 
fci   ■   q  iai  Utu  and  cHatkm  have  tlie  <  long. 

«L  cu  toeture  the  accent  has  the  i  long,  at 
^^■tir ;  bat  wHen  the  accent  is  on  the  third 

•  aai^,  as  w  HimmcUrirk,  the  i  is  shortcDed  by 
^  I  I— lary  mcceal^-— Sec  SM. 

m.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  I  gettenUIy 
W.;,  M  rft-ati^rnrtf«,  eri-tcri0n  ;  thoagh  we  some- 
1  '•  kr&r  the  Utter  as  if  written  crt-ttriont  but 

I  •^  *•  t^aproperlV. 

M  Xfl  aeftirr  U»c  accented  ■yllable, beginning 
«u  4  ct^tmHowkViX,  bas  the  i  almost  always  short  i 
M  'rr-af.  ^tee*ti9m,  digrttt,  digresHoHt  dilute, 
**m^wm.  dtimrtam^  dtmen-tUm,  tttmetuittt  dimidia- 
te 4»^wnk,  dimtnmti9f,  dtpi0ma,  dirrri,  dirtc- 
A«k  i^^f^y^tfv,  dir^^ti/Scatitm^  dipt-raiott,  dirertitjf, 
'•^.  4>^*rti^mt^»t,  dh^rtk^,  divtst,  divesturtt 
**^  <<  Hi^a^lr.  airtdmHt,  divine,  dieinitf,  diri$i- 
•*-  #./••  tJttf,ttti^rTe,dinilge.  To  thr$e,l  think, 
«•  ^  sd.teii.  dir^citf,  didmcUck,  dlUetTBte,  dlla- 
*y^^i^.  Miiammte^  diLtvidaii^m,  dilate,  dilatable, 
m^^tuifw,  dUrriin,  dllueid,  dltmeidate,  dUuci' 
**^m,  ^tmeticmi,  ^tmmmenHan,  diverge,  divergent, 
immm  iHnvch  Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the 
t-^t  I  ta  all  these  -words  long.  Some  of  them  may 
««t-«vi^i%  be  proBoonced  either  way  ;  hot  why 
•«  AmM  aiake  tHe  i  in  dtvloma  long,  and  W. 
•*i:«mx«  cacmid  eive  it  both  ways,  i%  onaccount- 
^*  sa  Mr.  Scott,  Bocbanan,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
Nrr*.  Mkd  the  gwnerml  usage,  is  against  thrm. 
''W*T««  a»d  dtajfttitks  have  the  i  long,  according 

*  '>*  rcvcv^  rote,  116,  though  the  last  is  ah* 
«-t  1  m»d*  alkort  by  Dr,  Kenrick,  and  thediph. 
Ar^  m  wtwie  tone  tn  the  first  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
'■■My  b)  oa«  off  tlM  most  prevailing  idioms  in 
1^'  at  ^wm  i  vhich  is,  the  shortening  power 
•'  W  ■atrpenuttimf  accent,  5%9,  Let  it  not  be 
a^  tkat  the  diphthong  most  be  always  long,  since 
*•**■!■  atd  Dmdmim§  bare  the  m  always  short. 

n.  TW  Uaf  #.  ia  words  of  this  form,  seemi 
«*«»«  »  dkr  Ibllowtng  :  Diflmdiatkm,  dtjudi- 
^aa.  fw— J  Mf  itn.  dipmrieate,  dlre-ptton,  dirup- 
**■  Snck  Jolmaon  and  Shendan,  i»  my  opi. 
^«  "^Mr  the  sccewt  of  the  word  didmttallck  \m- 
w^y  •tv^n  the  second  syllable;  it  sbould 
"~«  wr  a^revable  to  analogy  to  class  it  with 
"»«  u««rb««  terminations  In  ic,  and  place  the 

^  -^  -m  the  pmaitimate  syllable,  MH  ;  and,  in 

*  • -^  t»«  <  tn  the- first  will  be  shortened  by 
^  •'^^■ry  MTcent,  and  tb«  syllable  pronounced 
-»♦  ai<  lU.  Tl>e  first  i  in  dhmlMtorf,  marked 
*<««^  ffr.  f^hrrKian.  and  with  the  accent  on 
■^  VT-^  editable,  contrary  to  Dr.  Jcilinson,  is 
'^  «  ^  *Trjnrrt^*%.  The  accent  ooght  to  be  on 
a-  »^  w^  <'.U»i«'.  and  the  Ishoft,  as  on  the  adjec* 
■■^iM     »re  p9t»€B9orff. 

>«.  n  kri«ee  the  accent  ooght  always   tn  be 

*^-  iHs  IS  tlw^  aoaad  we  generally  give  to  the 

-  w  trrt  *ylUbIe   of  J^-dHHy  ;  and   why  we 

*^--*  ff'c  the  long  soand   to  the  i   in  /ttiuclal 

a%  maraed    by   Mr.    Sheridan.   I 

ikr  is  certainly  erroneous  in  marking 

*  "-^  4  m  frlgidUf  long,  and  equally  so  In 
'•  -T  tvr  arc«-ni  upon  the  last  syllable  of yfMi/c. 

"■^  baa  i^r  i  short  untrersally. 

~  ctgmmtteM  has  tbc  I  m  the  first  syllable  aU 

^  /^  kM  the  I  generally  long,  as  ll-bation, 
^■•^nrt,  04r«fJ*«,  U-emitaw,  Uj>elhvmy,  li- 
***^l,  nttucroff^p,  li^kotvmf.  Liti^toHn  has 
^  •  *  Um  ti r»t  syllable  always  short.  The  tflme 
•«•  *w  mil  1 1  «<  M  l*6tdlMoui,  though  oihciwtsc 
-"r^atby  Mr.  Sktrtdan. 


IfO.  Jf  j  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  In  mineritf, 
militia,  mimographer,  minacioHs,  minacity,  mtrO' 
culous  ;  though  the  tour  lust  are  marked  with  the 
long  I  by  Mr.  Shendan  ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  he  maiks  the  i  which  has  the  accent  on 
it  luitg  in  minatory:  tlir>u};h  the  same  word,  in 
the  compound  citmmintttory,  where  ttic  I  is  al- 
ways short,  mifht  have  shown  him  his  errour. 
The  word  mimetick,  which,  though  in  very  cikhI 
use,  b  neither  in  John^m  nor  Sheridan,  ought  to 
be  pronounced  with  the  first  i  short,  as  if  written 
mim-itick.  The  i  is  generally  long  in  micrawteter, 
micrography,  and  migration 

130.  A'<  has  the  i  long  it.  nigrescent.  The  fir*t  I 
In  nigrijication,  though  marked  long  by  Mr.  She- 
ridan, is  shortened  by  the  secondary  accent,  ftW, 
and  ought  u>  be  pronounced  as  If  divided  into 
nlg-riJ-catUm. 

131.  Phi  Una  the  i  generally  short,  as  inphilaH' 
thropy,  phllippiek,  phllasopher,  philosophy, philoso^ 
pklte;  to  which  we  may  certainly  add  philologer^ 
pkUolngltf,  philology ,  philological,  notw  ithsunding 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  the  i  in  these  last  worda 
long. 

138.  PI  and  pU  have  the  I  generally  short,  as 
fllaster,  pUmitons,  pilosity,  plication,  Piasttr  and 
plaxxa,  being  Italian  words,  have  the  i  short  be- 
fore  th<  vowel,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words 
of  thiit  form,  110.  where  the  i  is  lung, as  in  pi-acU' 
ifiT,  pri-ority,  &«.  Ptraticat  has  the  i  marked 
long  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick. 
The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreral>le 
both  tn  custom  and  analogy,  as  the  sound  of  the 
i  before  the  accent  is  often  determined  by  the 
sound  of"  ilmt  letter  in  the  primitive  wor«l. 

13.1.  Pri  ha^  thei  generally  lung.as  m yrimetal, 
primevous,  primftitil,  j^imcro,  prlmordinf,  prlvario, 
privation,  privutict,  but  always  short  in  primitive 
and  primer. 

134.  Fi  has  the  1  shnrt,  as  in  ridiculous,  Figi 
dity  is  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  short  by  Dr.  Kenrick :  the  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly right.  Rivality  has  the  i  long  in  the  tirf>t 
svllalde,  in  compliment  to  rival,  sls  piratical  has 
the  i  long,  because  derived  from  pirnte.  Hkluo- 
ceros  ha*  the  i  long  in  Slitridan,  Stntt,  Keniick, 
W.  Johti>ion,  «nd  Buchanan  ;  and  shun  in  iVrry. 

f33.  A'i  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  slm'tlitut'ie, 
Hriasis,  and  ou^lit  certainly  tt>  be  !>tioi  t  m  niilcioHS 
fbelter  written  cilicioufj,  iitough  nmiked  l<»ng  by 
Mr.  Sheridan.  Simultaneous,  having  the  bcciM:a- 
ary  accent  on  the  lir«*i  %yllhble,  does  not  come 
under  ihi«  lirad,  but  retains  the  i  long,  notwuh* 
standing  the  shortening  )>uwer  of  the  accent  it  is 
under,  i'il. 

ISO.  71  has  the  i  short,  as  in  timidity, 

137.  7Vi  has  the  i  long,  (or  the  same  reason  as 
M,  which  tee  116,  119. 

138.  Vi  has  the  i  so  unsettled  as  to  puzzle  the 
correctest  »|)eakers.  The  I  Is  generally  long  in 
vicarious,  notwithstanding  the  short  1  in  vicar. 
It  i«  long  in  vibration,  from  its  relation  to  ti^te, 
rUatity  has  the  <  long,  like  vital.  In  viiljick, 
vivijicate,  and  viviparous,  the  first  i  is  long,  to 
avuid  too  great  a  sameness  with  the  second.  Vt^ 
vaeious  and  vivacity  have  the  I  almost  as  often 
long  as  short ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr. 
Kenrick,  make  the  i  in  vivdcious  long,  and  Mr. 
Perry  and  Buchanan  short ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  the  i  in  the  first  of 
ri&oci/y  long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan  short: 
but  the  short  sound  seems  less  formal,  and  most 
agreeable  to  polite  usage,  rtcinity,  vicinal,  vi- 
cissitude, vituperaie,  vimineous,  and  virago,  seem 
to  prefer  the  short  i,  though  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
marked  the  three  last  words  with  the  first  vowel 
long.  But  the  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by 
giving  the  authorities  for  all  these  words : 
Vicinity.  Dr.  Kenrick. 

ricinity,         Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan, 

W.  Johnston,  and  Pen\. 
Vicinal.  Mr.  Sheridan. 

FUissitude,    Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. Kenrick.  W.  John- 

f^ton,  Buchanan,  and  IVrrv. 
litttperate.    Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. Kconck,W.  John 

slon. 
ntupcrate,    Mr.  Perr>% 
y^tminfous,     Mr.  Sheridan. 
y'lrago.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John«fr»n. 

Virago,  Dr.  Keniick,  Mr.  Scoit,  But  haiian, 

and  Penv. 
1 1..V.  .1....4  «ci«.<^W,^^^^f^h  the 
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accen  on  the  second  tylUblr,  •«  it  fttandt  in  She- 
riHnn's  Dictionary,  but  tlintk  it  ougbt  to  have  tlie 
accent  on  the  first.— S*e  Mtdicinsl, 

ISO.  The  Minte  divrr»ity  and  nncrrtainty  hi  the 
•uund  of  th)4  letter  teeni  to  reif  n  in  tlu*%e  final 
unaccented  syllablet  which  arc  terminated  with 
the  mule  r,  Perhxp^  the  »>est  way  to  Rive  Mime 
tdleiable  idea  ot  tiie  analogy  of  tiie  language  in 
Uii«  point  will  be.  to  show  the  general  rule,  and 
mark  the  exce|>tion«  ;  though  thete  are  mimetiuiet 
•o  iiunierotis  as  to  make  us  doubt  ol  the  rule  iU 
•elf:  therefore  the  be»t  way  will  be  to  give  a  ca- 
talogue of  both. 

140.  There  ii  one  rule  of  rery  great  extent,  in 
words  of  thi»  termination,  which  have  the  accent 
on  the  penultinuite  syllable,  and  that  is,  (hat  the 
I  in  the  flnal  syllable  of  these  words  is  short: 
thus  servUe,  hostile,  tirlle,  rtMptte,  dtposU*^  mda- 
muimtUu,  ametkjfslitie,  ftc.  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  sertU,  bottU,  retpit,  dtfosU,  kc.  The 
only  exceptions  in  this  numerous  clau  of  words 
seem  to  be  the  following  :  EjIU^  semiU,  edUe,tw^ 
fire,  umpire,  rampire,  Jinitt,  frlintt  J'trimt,  or* 
chifes ;  the  subsuntives  cimjine  and  siipimt : 
while  the  adjectives  taiine  and  contrite  have 
sometimes  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  sometimes 
on  the  la*l  ^yllable;  but  in  either  case  the  i  is 
long.  Quagmire  and  pismire  have  the  <  long  also ; 
likewise  has  the  i  long,  but  otktrwist  has  it  more 
frequentiv,  thoagh  veiy  impro|ierly,  short.  Mfr- 
Thine,  vulpine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with 
the  <  long  b>  Mr.  Sheridan,  ought,  in  niy  opinion, 
to  conform  to  tite  general  rule,  and  be  pronoanced 
wiUi  the  i  shoit.  Vulpine ,  with  the  i  long,  is 
adi»pted  by  Mr.  Scott;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Buchanan,  agree  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
in  the  last  syllable  of  gentile :  and  this  seems 
agreeable  to  general  usage,  though  not  to  analogy. 
See  the  word. 

141.  But  when  the  accent  Is  on  the  last  syllable 
but  two  ill  words  of  this  termination,  the  length 
of  the  vowel  is  not  so  easily  ascertained. 

14^  Those  ending  in  ice  have  the  i  short,  ex- 
cept  tmerijlct  and  cockutrict, 

143.  Those  ending  in  idt  have  the  I  long,  not- 
witlistanding  we  sometimes  hear  tuicid*  absurdl)' 
pronounced,  as  if  written  tuicid. 

144.  Those  ending  in  ife  have  the  i  long,  except 
kouteurij'et  pronounced  kuxiuiff,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  i  in  tri/e  is  al- 
ways long,  midwife  is  sometimes  shortened  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  vulgar:  and  s^'nnight 
for  sevennighl  is  gone  irrecoverably  into  the  same 
analogy  ;  thoufih  fortnight  (or  fourteenthnight  is 
more  frequently  pronounced  with  the  <  long. 

145.  Those  ending  in  lU  have  the  i  short,  ex- 
cept reconcHt.  ehamtmiU,  estipiie.  Juvenile, 
tnrrcontiU,  and  pueriU,  have  the  <  long  in  She- 
ridan's Dictionary,  and  short  in  Kenrick's.  In 
my  t»pinion  the  latter  is  the  much  more  prevalent 
and  polite  pronunciation  ;    but  infmntiU,  though 

rtronounceable  both  ways,  seems  inclinable  to 
enethen  the  i  in  the  last  syllable.— See  Juaeiiilr. 

140.  In  the  termination  imt,  pemtomim*  has  the 
i  long,  rhyming  with  l^ne  ;  and  wmrititn»  has  the 
<  short,  as  if  written  maritlm, 

147.  Words  in  i"e,  that  have  the  accent  higher 
than  the  penaltioiate,  have  the  quantity  of  4  so 
uncertHin,  that  the  only  method  to  give  an  idea 
ol  It  will  be  to  cahibit  a  catalogue  of  words  where 
it  is  pronounced  dtflTerfiitiy. 

14B-  But  first  It  may  not  be  impro|H>r  to  ace  the 
different  sounds  given  to  this  |«  tier  in  Mime  of  the 
same  words  by  diflrrent  ontiocpi^u  : 

t4>lnmbint.     Sheridan,  Nares,  W.  Johnston. 

^'o^llmbime,     Kcnrirk,  Perry. 

Suefk4ttlne.    Sheridan,  Narrs. 

Sucihttrime,    Kennrk.  Perry. 

Smtum'tne.     tihrrKinn.  Naies,  Dachanaa. 

J^tttrnlne.     Kennck,  Peiry. 

Metmirtne.     Ken  rick. 

Metminne.     Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry. 

Crpttoirtne.  Kennck. 

frpstmUlne'  SiirriHaii,  Perry. 

I  ferine.  Kbendan,  Huchanan,  W.  Johnston. 

t/terlme.  Kmi  ick.  ScUl,  Perr\  . 

140.  In  the«e  word«  1  'lo  \u  t  lir>tiate  to  pro- 
nounce tliMt  the  cener4l  rulr  m<  luf*  e^  Ktrntlv 
to  the  long  i,  which,  10  dtniliitul  ch-r*.  ouelti  ai* 
wa>sto  be  followed;  ut.d  for  uhuti  r«-a«.>n  1 
shall  enumerate  th*»*e  wniti*  uiM  wiit-rc  I  jnHgc 
the  i  ought  to  he  yiuoutuictd   loui; ;   tannmhtJUf 


carabine,  eoluml>ine,  blzmnthte,  geiaiime,  tfgaUme, 

ojjrrhodime,  roHitJtirte,  musctMdlmt,  tncurnadkna, 
celandine,  atmatnHtte,  Merundin^,  umpgdaHn^,  crp^ 
talline,  vituline,  catamime,  tmsinine,  tmtmmim^, 
saccharine,  adult ertne,  tiperimr,  uirrinr,  iumsen' 
tine,  mrmentiMe,  strj>entin€,turp*niine,teM}trr/imr, 
beltuine,  porcupine,  countermime,  Uonine,  sappki- 
rine,  and  metaittnc. 

150.  The  wuhU  ot'  this  termination,  where  the 
i  Is  short,  are  the  following  :  Jaeobime,  medicine, 
diiripiinc,  masruliHC,  Jessamine,  fetninine,  hefoime, 
nectarine,  libertine,  genuine,  hyaline,  patatisse. 
To  these,  I  think,  outcht  to  be  added  alkatiste, 
aquiiine,  coralline,  brigaufine,  eglantine:  and  to 
tins  pronunciation  of  the  i  the  proper  namea 
Valentine  and  Constantine  seem  atrongly  to  in- 
citne  ;  and  on  the  sUge  Cfmhelint  lias  entirely 
aditpted  it.  Thn%  we  see  how  iittle  influence  the 
lAtin  language  has  on  the  quantity  ot  the  i  in  tbe 
final  syllable  of  the^  words.  It  is  a  rule  in  tluU 
language  that  adjectives  ending  in  His  or  Usus^ 
derived  from  animated  beings  or  proper  nantcs* 
to  the  exception  ol  very  few,  hav«  this  i  pro. 
nounced  long.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  dia> 
tinction  could  be  adopted  in  Engil^h  words  from 
the  Latin,  as  in  that  case  we  noKht  be  able  in 
time  to  regularize  this  ver)  irregular  purt  of  utir 
tongue ;  but  tins  alteratniu  would  be  almost  im- 
possible in  adjectives  ending  in  ipe,  as  relmtive, 
vocative,  fugit it e,  &c.  have  the  i  uniformly  short 
In  Engliili,  and  long  in  tiie  Latin  rtUitivus,  tvca- 
tivus,fugitiius,  Ac. 

151.  Tbe  only  word  ending  in  ire,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  aniepenulliniate  syllable,  \%acrospire, 
with  the  J  long,  the  last  s> liable  aouuding  like 
the  spire  of  a  ehurch. 

152.  Words  ending  in  ire  hare  the  i  short,  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  as/rtf/s- 
cAlir,  except  the  compounds  ending  in  uise,  aa 
likewise,  lengthwise,  Ac.  as  marked  by  Mr.  Scott* 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Buchanan  ;  bute\  en  among  these 
words  we  sometimes  hear  o/Aerv  Ue  pronounced 
otheruis,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Siieiulaii  and  W. 
Johnston  ;  but,  1  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
but  two  in  these  words,  they  are  invai  tabiy  pro* 
oounced  with  the  i  Umg,  m%  crifivise,  equalise. 

154.  In  the  termination  ite,  when  the  accrnl  is 
on  It,  the  i  is  always  hmg.  as  requite.  When  the 
accent  is  on  the  la«t  syllable  but  onr.  ii  is  always 
short,  as  respite,  140,  pn»nounced  rss  if  written 
reipl/,  except  r«»N/rifr ;  but  when  tAte  accent  is 
on  the  last  syllable  but  two,  the  i  is  generally 
long  :  the  exce|>iions,  however,  are  s-o  many,  that 
a  catalogue  ol  both  will  l>e  the  best  rule. 

155.  The  i  IS  long  in  etptdite,  r€c»*,dite,  isscon- 
dUe,  hermaphrodite,  carmelite,  thfoitoUte,  cosme>- 
polite,  chrpsolite,  eremite,  aconite,  murgarite,  mmr^ 
easite,  parasite,  appttHe,  bipartite,  tripartste, 
quadripmrtUe,  coniertite,  anchorite,  pi/uite,  sw 
tellite.  As  the  word  stands  in  Kennck'*  Dic- 
tionary, sshtHi-H,  having  the  i  short,  and  the  ac- 
cent OB  the  second  syllable,  it  is  doubly  w  runa. 
The  i  in  the  last  syllable  is  shortened  also  by  W. 
Johnston  and  Perry,  but  mat^e  hmg.  as  it  ought 
to  be,  by  Mr.  Shendan,Mr.  Scott, and  Mr.  Narc*. 
— >See  Recondite. 

150.  The  i  IS  short  in  cucmrbite,  ifgenlte,  definite, 
bsdefinUe,  injintte,  hffpocrite,  fattmrUe,  rrquitite, 
prC'Trquisite,  perquL%i4e,  eiquisitc,  uyyo\tte,  artd 
opposite.  Hftrrocliie  has  the  i  long  in  Sheridan, 
but  short  in  Kennck.  The  foimer  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  best  pronunciation  (*er  the  woid  o»  the 
Dictionary );  but  ite,  in  what  may  l^e  r<«!ted  a 
gentile  terminalion,  ha*  the  i  aluiiyn  hmi:,  as  in 
Ihiite,  Samnitr,  cosmopolite,  btttU.mitt,  &c. 

157.  The  teriiiMiation  tie,  when  li»e  accent  is  on 
It,  IS  alwn>s  long,  as  in  hiie,  except  in  the  two 
verbs,  give,  liie,  an«l  their  coin|>oui»U%.  dW. 
tieing,  ir.  ;  for  the  adjective  lite,  i»»  a  lite  ant- 
tnal,  ha*  the  I  long,  and  ih\mes  with  #/r»i<  .  »o 
have  theadjiclive  niid  adverb, /ire/f  ami  /nri'/y: 
tli«  noun  liiiltkocd  l«.;iows  the  %-n»e  aoAtoi;)  ; 
but  the  ailjective  lii^-l^ffg,  as  tbe  lml»>-g  ^^^y't 
ha*  tbe  i  short,  as  in  the  verb.  W  liru  the  uc 
cent  I*  not  on  the  i  in  tin*  terntii>BtH>n  «l  ••  al- 
ways sluirt,  a*  »}vrtiie.  f.lait*tm,  4.1.  ibxiutn,; 
wall  <.'(*,  150,  except  ilie  woid  be  a  gcnuie,  as 
Argne. 

lt<  All  the  other  aojcctives  and  »uH*tdnUvcS 
of  ihi<^  trrniinaiKoi,  when  the  i«i  cent  it  noi  on  it. 
liaivc  the  itovaiiaily  thotXeta  ojftnstve.dffvnslv*, 
digitized  by  VjOOQIc 


iz.  Vrtia  •■Ar^Hftbofft.M  if  written  Mllfeifc, 
,.  <«vl««Mbnr.rhyvUBtviih|ia«',«fHAc,*c. 
r^U  amnfwt  M  the  I  loDf  and  tlrndcr,  and 
-  ,M9  ■rtto  tftmit.  Dr.  iLennck,  Mr.  BIpUinAton, 
t  f^^TT.  Backmaaa.  &ad  Barclay,  ha^e  obteek 
'  *iifw  .  Mr.  ScoCZ  b«*  U  txHh  ways,  but  gives 
'  tcWrr  i««wd  IkrM  ;  and  Mr.  Slicndan,  Mr. 
^  rv  ftod  W.  Johnstofi.  «A/ii^r.    Tlic  latter  is,  la 

•  *aK«,  Morv  arrerablc  Ui  polite   usage,  but 

■rr  atkiirr  anaifi^ical ;  for  at  it  coine»  from 
>  P—vf*  #Wif  ar,  wc  cannot  WTilc  it  obliAe,  a* 
t  ««rri  •aUic^.  any  mcMc  than  mntique,  antike, 
*«w  H  trpariifi^  too  far  fniw  the  Latin  oa- 
. «M «■<  » iffUMj.  U^^ur,  Mr.  Nares  observes, 
^>  «r  ^M*  0^*Ae  ;  bat  thrn  it  mti$t  be  remem> 
«ir-<~t  '*«  '*r  I^ijn  I*  •picut,  and  not  ofaquu*. 

\.^  ii%»  imcUftatitiii*  ID  ixe  have  the  i  long, 
rirjorMrwtse  ;  wliich,  bavinc  the  accent  on 
\.  '  *•  i  n< table,  follow*  the  general  rule, and 
»*  •• '  -A  irt,  pmnowoced  as  in  the  verb  <*,  140. 
*■  '-^  ^-^\at>ona  we  may  add,  that  though 
''  *■*  *tt^  ftii pprma  the  <,  a^  if  wntten  ei^i 
*.  *••'.  trt  iKat  rmvU  and  prmeil  nreverve  its 
m,^t  (•  <etly  ;  and  that  Latin  ought  never  to 
*^  -  «  -r  f  r4  a*  tt  19  irrnerally  at  ftchools,  as  if 

•  '^  LmfTm.     i'vattm  and  coxm  both  drop  the 
*  '••-iv  a»  if  «|>rlicd  cvsM,  and  are  only  dla- 

*  **Ai**  u#  the  e  \  e. 

'  -  wf  »«  how  liul«?  regnlarity  there  is  in  the 

•  't  itf  ut*  letter  wlirn  it  is  not  under  the  ac- 

«»c  «aea  ea«(otn  will  permit,  how  careful 

"  *r*  i«  b«  to  ure««rre  the  least  trace  of  ana- 

-  vM  "  cu«/a  <.iun    may   not  be  worse  con- 

'■^^  *   The  f ketch  that  ha*  been  jost  given 

'•     yr«^p«,    afford  ftonsething  like  a   clue  to 

-^  »>  n  ibi«  labyrinth,  and  it  i*  hoped  it  will 

'^••a«    fuitcMMift  spc-aker  to  pronounce  with 

J,  -  rr-ix'j'y  and  declaim. 

*  U  «M  remarked,  auder  the  vowel  A,  that 

•  »*  »  a*H  f  or  c  preceded  that  vowel,  a  sound 

f  w-j-^prrt^ri,  the  better  to  unite  the  letters, 
t-  M-^n  Um  fto«jod  of  the  eonmnant.  The  same 
^'  w  <^wi»ed   of   the   letter  /.    When   this 

•  "I  n  Receded   by   hard  f  or  4r,  which  is  but 

•  k^  k*  «i  ior  bard  f ,  it  i*  pronounced  as  if  an 

•  rr»  merted  b«^ween  the  consonant  and  the 
'  *^  <jms  A*y.  kimd,  guide,  fsticr,  dlsguite,  catt' 

•^  n^.  btfuiU,  muamkindt  »re  pronounced  as 

•-  ^£n  tk*  f,  kt-^md,  gtif-isr,  dU-gue-ise,  aU-e- 

"^  fm4i0,  hetm^'iU,  mmmketnd.    At  first  sicht 

•*  M»  «>rfr>ted  thai  two  »uch  different  letters 

•  I  ud  I  taoald  be  affected  in  the  same  manner 
"  y»  hari  ganarals,  g,  e,  and  k  ;  bnt  when  we 
'Vn  ctat  i  H  really  compo^d  of  a  and  e,  ST. 
*■  *n>n«e  ceaaea ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  f&nd 
^'  •«/  perfeetly  aniform  in  its  procedure,  and 
'  ^  t  Mfe«aii»«d  by  the  eye.  Prom  thi*  view  of 
j»  w^.^v  «f.  auy  aee  how  greatly  mialaken  is 
I  <-'T  tt^i^  (0^  inceii«i>u«  writer  on  this  nubject, 
•♦  «n.  tkat  "  kfAmd  for  kind  i%  a  mon*ler  of 
*  •«'rui>i.*.  beard  t»nlv  on  «»ur  «tape."— Nares* 
'    •  •  (Mliurpy.  |Mge  *».— See  No.  OT, 

*  •"  M<.  |i«rba(M,  »erm  unworthy  of  notice, 
'■^  •*«  Ur*  tetaer  I*  nnacrente<t  in  the  nome- 
*'*'  *»«vruur>a«  Uf,  tbU,  ice.  it  is  frequently 
*■  "^'H  itke  »»i.irt  9^  as  if  the  words  Briuibttf 

*'*»».  were  «rnttm  $tmsithhU,  Htnbbir,  hcc. ; 

*'  ^h,rktMtitf,  Ac.  like  f AtffW^,  ekmstuttf. 

*  *■  I  »«v  »»«■  ob-M-rved,  that  the  pure  viund 
'  '  •"  •  a  the^e  word%  I*  as  much  the  mark  of 
-» •'•IBB  ^Aker  as  that  of  the  «  in  tinguiar, 

' —  ^      -       No.  17J>. 


***  ^■■—w ■I't— s  have  craerally  allowed  this 
"  '  »«t  ikm  wHind*.  air.  Shendan  in%tances 
'^  *  BW.  a»rr.  fr0tt.  for  a  fourth,  I  have 
"  ~>  (w  •  la  irre,  d*ee,  Ac. ;  for  the  fifth,  that  in 
'  y  ^^-  'ad  a  Math,  that  In  m^mmm,  uolf,  Ac. 
*'-  r**  itr«(  aad  only  prcoliar  sound  of  ibis 
"«-  M  r\u.  by  which  It  i*  named  in  the  alplia- 
"^  *  'n<'re«  tbe  mooth  to  t>e  formed,  in  %t*n\v 
r  *••  Sf  tae  letter.  In  order  to  pronounce  iL 
'*  **T  W  railed  it%  long  open  tnand,  a*  liie  o 
t*^*  »««>  he  called  it*  umc  «lentier  sound.  TA. 
^*»^>4  w«  And  In  arords  endiiiR  with  *iUiil  e, 
^^  fcB^,  «toMr«  or  when  eitdmg  a  •ylUble 
"*  *•  scxeat  mfmm  it,  aa  ustf-lftfa,  f^Arnt,  Ac.  ; 
^'^^  M  ibr  Monosyllable*,  ga,  so.  mo.  Ibis 
'^  several   comblnaiions  of 
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ftoir  (to  shoot  with),  Im»  (not  high),  and  before  »t 
in  the  words  K»stt  ghost,  fost,  most,  and  before  m 
In^rMJ. 

l<n.  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is  called  ita 
short  sound,  and  is  found  in  not,  got,  lot,  Ac. ; 
lltongh  this,  Of,  m  the  other  short  vowels,  in  by  no 
means  the  short  sound  of  the  former  long  one,  but 
corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  a  in  uhat,  with 
which  the  words  not,  got,  lot,  are  perfect  rhymes. 
The  long  sound^  to  which  the  o  in  M«f  and  sot  are 
short  ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  mu  in 
naught,  and  the  ou  in  sought;  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  a  irf  hall,  bail,  Ac.  The  short 
sound  of  Uiis  letter,  like  the  short  sound  of  a  in 
father,  78,  79,  is  freqaenily,  by  inaccurate  s)>eak- 
ers,  and  chielly  those  among  the  vulgar,  length- 
ened to  a  middle  sound  approaching  to  its  long 
sound,  the  o  in  or.  Tbis  sound  is  generally  heard, 
as  in  the  case  of  a,  i^hen  it  is  succeeded  by  two 
consonants:  thus  Mr.  Smith  pronounces  hroth, 
froth,  and  tnoth,  as  if  written  bratrth,fravth,  and 
MBotrfA.  Of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this 
awell*educated  ear  is  the  best  judge  ;  but,  as  was 
observed  under  the  article  A,  70,  if  this  be  not 
the  sound  heard  among  the  best  speakers,  no 
middle  sound  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  good  ora- 
tors will  ever  incline  to  definite  and  absolute 
sounds,  rather  than  such  as  may  be  called  mmi- 
descripts  in  language. 

1<M.  The  third  soundofthb  letter,  as  was  marked 
in  the  first  observation,  may  be  called  it*  long 
slender  sound,  corresponding  to  the  double  e. 
The  words  where  thia  sound  of  0  occurs  are  so 
few,  that  it  will  be  easy  tp  give  a  cauloguc  of 
them:  Prove,  move,  behoie,  and  their  com|u>und*, 
lose,  do,  ado.  Home,  poltron,  ftouton,  spomton,  wha, 
whom,  womb,  tomb,  byonton  is  not  in  Johnson ; 
and  this  and  the  two  preceding  words  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  written  with  oo  in  the  Ian  syllable. 
Gold  is  pronounced  like  goeM  in  familiar  conver- 
sation ;  but  in  verse  and  solemn  language,  espe- 
cially that  oftbeScriplnre,  ought  always  to  rhyme 
with  old,  fold,  Ac— See  Encore,  Gold,  and  Uind, 

169.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  vowel  is  that  which 
b  found  in  love,  dope,  Ac. ;  and  the  long  sound, 
which  seems  the  nearest  relation  to  it,  is  the  first 
sound  of  o  in  note,  tone,  rove,  Ac.  This  sound  of 
o  is  generally  heard  when  it  is  shortened  by  the 
snccecdiiig  liquids  n,  m,  r,  and  the  semi-vowels 
p,  X,  th  :  and,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  those  words,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  labour. 
Above,  affront,  allonge,  among,  amongst,  attorney, 
bomb,  bombard,  borage,  borough,  brother,  cochi- 
neal, colour,  come,  comely,  comjit,  comfn-t,  com- 
pany, compass,  comrade,  combat,  conduit,  con*y, 
conjure,  constable,  covenant,  cover,  covert,  revet, 
covey,  coaen,  discern^,  done,  doth,  dost,  dove,  do- 
zen, dromedary,  front,  glove,  got  em,  honey,  hover, 
love,  Monday,  money,  mongrel,  WMttk,  monkey, 
month,  mother,  none,  nothing,  one,  onion,  other, 
oven,  plover,  pomegranate,  jfommet,  pothtr,  romage, 
shove,  shovel,  sloven,  smother,  some,  Somerstt,  sea, 
sovereign,  sponge,  stomach,  thorough,  ton,  tongue, 
word,  work,  wonder,  world,  worry,  worse,  worship, 
wertj  worth:  to  which  we  may  add,  rhomh,  once, 
com/rey,  and  colmnder, 

1d6.  Inthcf^  words  the  accent  it  on  the  #  in 
every  word,  except  pomegranate:  bnt,  with  very 
few  exception*,  tbii  letter  ha*  tbe  same  sound  in 
the  unaccented  terminations,  oc,  ock,  od,  ol,  om, 
en,  op,  or,  et,  ami  M>me,  nsmammtK-k,  cassock,  me- 
thod, carol,  kitt):'l>>m,  union,  um4izun,  g,iUi>j>,  tutor, 
turbot,troubUsome,^e. ;  all  w  bu-ti  arc  pifiMMutced 
as  if  written  mammurk,  catsuck,  mtthuit,  Ac.  Th«< 
0  in  the  adjunct  uiong^r,  as  ehtcittnongrr,  &c.  Iiu* 
always  this  M>und.  The  exceptions  to  Oa>  rule 
are  technical  terms  from  the  Gitck  or  I*.iiii«,  as 
Achor,  a  .specie*  of  the  herpes ;  and  proper  names, 
as  i'iMlor,  a  lu  er  in  Italy. 

lf/7.  Tbe  tilth  stiund  oV  o  is  the  loni;  sound  pro. 
daced  by  r  IiiihI,  or  followed  by  uitotber  coii«o- 
naiit,  a*  for,  former.  This  Nmnd  u  itcritcily 
equivalent  to  tbe  diphthong  au  ;  and  Jni  und 
former  micht,  on  accimut  ot  sound  only,  be  will' 
ten  four  and  Jaurtn*r.  Tbcre  are  iimiiy  e*cei»- 
tion*  to  tins  Mile,  as  h<nne,  cory*,  cnnr,  force, 
forge,  form  (a  scat )._/«»//,  horde,  porrh,  jort.  ^yvrl, 
Ac.  whicb  have  the  bist  mmmkI  ol  ibi«  letter. 

lew.  O,  like  il,  IS  l.neibrncd  beloie  r,  uben 
terniinalinp  a  mono-yll.ible,  or  lo;i<»ue<i  b\  an- 
other r«MiM)naiit;  Hnrt,  like  a  t«M>,  i^  «b(Mifn«-d  bv 
a  doplicattou  of  the  liquid,  as  wc  m.»y  hcair  by 
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conHinctlon  or  with  the  uuue  let* 
f^Htf.  &c. ;  for  Ihoogh  the  r  it  not 

eye  in  jloHd,  yet,  as  the  accent  it 
ITectnaliy  doubled  to  the  ear  at  if 
/  so  it'  a  con^nant  of  another  khid 

in  thi4  situation,  we  dnd  the  o  at 
[)no«y  liable  :  thus  the  o  in  orchard 
in  the  conjanction  9r,  and  that  in 
>  word  /or :  but  the  •  in  priJUt  and 
he  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  o 

the  r  were  dooble,  and  the  wordt 

and  /oiTif  e.— See  No.  81. 

a  tiath  toand  of  •  exactly  corre> 
;  u  in  buit,  fuil,  jmll.  Ac.  which, 
R  only  in  the  following  wordt.  may 
Tegular  tound.  Thete  wordt  are, 
twrstedf  upif,  and  the  proper  i 
jfer,  and  WolverkmmjtUM* 


at  obterred  of  the  a,  when  fol> 
lid  and  a  mate,  may  be  observed  of 
d  juttnesa.  Thto  leUer,  like  «,  hat 
lengthen,  when  followed  by  a  II- 
ler  oonaonant,  or  by  «,  sf,  or  t  and 
hit  length  of  •,  in  thit  titoatkMi, 

?  growing  more  and  more  wigar : 
be  groat  to  a  degree  to  toand  the 
tk,  and  fiani,  like  the  «  in  jMfai, 
It  would  be  equally  exceptionable 
he  •  in  moss,  dross,  and  frost,  as  if 

drmmse,  mnd  frowst,  78,  79.  The 
«ndt  of  tolot,  at  dlfsoivt,  mbsoltt, 
he  only  wordt  where  a  s<>mewhat 
f  the  •  it  agreeable  to  polite  dmh 

the  contrary,  when  the  o  ends  a 
diately  before  or  after  the  accent, 
\'fo^tnt,  tec,  there  b  an  elegance 

open  tound  nearly  at  long  at  in 
Mt,tte^  ^  Domtsttck,  Collect,  Md 
may  likewtte  be  observed,  that  the 
lOf,  it  tuppretsed  in  a  final  unac> 
t  when  preceded  by  e  or  k,  and 
,  as  bttcoM,  beocom,  deoeom,  beckomp 
need  bok*n,  beok'n,  deak'm,  beek'm, 
ben  c  it  preceded  by  another  con- 
-on,  prononnced  fawk'H.  The  •  it 
in  the  tame  tituation,  when   pre> 

fardom,  pronounced  pmrd'm,  but 
.'  it  is  mute  when  preceded  by  p 
Ml,  Ac.  piononnced  wemjt'm,  caj^tt, 
1  preceded  by  s  in  reason,  season, 
I,  bomisom,  demison,  miison,  foisom, 

dmmsoM,  erlwuon,  mdvowsom,  pro- 
I,  tretn^m,  Ac  ;  and  muimmi,  bmson, 
%,  coprisom,  eomporitom,  dishthsri- 
d  prrsom,  pronounced  mMS*H,  bos*m, 
iapmooM,  and  eorgasom,  seem,  par^ 
»lemn   tpeaking,   to  preserve   the 

m,  aa  if  written  smfjwn,  dimprnvmn, 

letter  it  tappretted  in  a  final  uo> 
Ble  beginning  with  I,  at  Sefn,  cot' 
mttost,  gimttom,  pronounced  at  if 
'^fm,  Ac.  When  m  precedet  the  t, 
ovaeed  dittinctly,  at  in  Sexton, 
N-eceding  letter,  the  o  is  generally 
m  the  proper  aames  Stilton  ekeoso, 
,  and  Melton  Hou^^ap,  tec,  Acco- 
ometimet  struggle  to  preserve  it  in 
r  great  epw  poet,  Milton  ;  but  the 
ea  aoAciently  thow  the  tendency 
^e ;  and  this  tendency  cannot  be 
icted.  TliU  letter  is  likewise  tup- 
laat  syllable  of  Mesen.  prononnced 
ilwaya  tt»  be  preserved  tn  the  tame 
riaon,  Thit  toppretsiim  of  the  # 
nked  among  those  careleat  abbre* 
only  among  the  vulgar,  bat  mutt 
ts  one  uf  thi>se  devious  teiidenciea 
ich  has  worn  itself  a  currency  in 
ind  hat  at  last  brcotne  a  part  of  it. 
he  •  in  thftse  cases  where  it  is  sop- 
I  give  a  sintculantv  to  the  speaker 
ty  on  the  prdanlick  ;  and  the  attcn^ 
Its  singularity  by  the  hearer  would 
niiiith  III*  attention  to  the  subject, 
tly  deprive  the  speaker  of  tome- 
>rc  desirable. 

r, 

I  sound  of  a,  hrard  in  tube,  or  end- 
ted  *>  lUbie,  at  ui  cu-iHck,  la  a  diph* 


thoni 
wor< 


ngal  tound,  at  if  «  were  prcAsed,  and  th«at 
dt  were  tpcit  frtr6e  and  ktmbie.  The  letter  u 
It  exactly  the  pronoun  vetf. 

171.  The  second  sound  of  «  it  the  short  sound, 
which  tallies  exactly  with  the  •  in  done,  son,  ftc. 
which  every  ear  percelvet  might,  as  well  for  the 
tound*t  sake,  br  tprWdun,  inn,  Ac— See  all  the 
words  where  the  o  has  thit  tound.  No.  1A9. 

I7S.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and  that  in 
which  the  English  more  particularlv  depart  from 
analogy,  is  the  m  in  bmll,/mtl,  puU,  kc.  The  first, 
or  diphthongal  u  tn  fn6e,  teetut  almost  as  pvco* 
liar  to  the  English  at  the  long  sound  of  the  I  in 
thine,  mine,  Ac. ;  but  here,  at  if  they  chote  to 
imitate  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  n,  they 
leave  out  the  e  before  the  «,  which  b  beard  ia 
fii6e,  mnU,  Ac.  and  do  not  pronounce  the  latter 
part  of  •»  quite  to  long  at  the  at  in  jpool,  nor  so 
short  aa  the  «  in  dnll,  but  with  a  middle  tound 
between  both,  which  it  the  true  thort  toand  of 
the  ao  in  coo  and  troo,  at  may  be  heard  by  com- 
naring  troo  at>d  wool ;  the  latter  of  which  b  a  per- 
fect fhyme  to  6m//. 

174.  Thb  middle  tound  of  «,  to  onllke  the  gene- 
ral  toand  of  that  letter,  exittt  only  in  the  follow. 
ing  wordt  t  bnU,  full,  pntl ;  wor^t  compounded  ^ 
oifmU,  at  wonderful,  dread fttl,  Ac.  buUiick,  bntlp,      m :» 1 
bullet,  bulwark,  fuller,  fnliiHgmlll,  puliep,  yulUt,      t  w^ 
push,  busk,  bushel,  pulpit,  puss,  bullion,  butcher, 
cushion,  cuckoo,  pudding,  sugar,  hussar,  kutx/t, 
and  put  when  a  verb :  but  few  at  they  arr,  ex- 
cept full,  which  b  a  very  cnphins  trrnuiiation, 
iitey  are  snfllcient  to  paczle  Englishmen  who  re- 
tide  at  any  dittance  from  the  capital,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  (who,    it 
is  highly  probable,  received  a  much  more  regular 
pronunciation    from   our   aiicettors)    not    unfie* 
quriitly  the  jest  of  fools. 

175.  But,  vague  and  desultory  as  this  sound  of 
the  sf  may  at  first  seem,  on  a  closer  view  we  find 
it  chiefly  confined  to  words  which  begin  with  the 
mute  labials,  6.  p,/,  and  end  with  the  liquid  la. 
bial  /,  or  the  dentals  s,  t,  and  d,  as  in  hull,  fuU, 
pull,  bush,  push,  pudding,  puj%,  put,  <tc.  What. 
ever,  therefore,  was  the  cause  of  this  whimsical 
deviation,  we  see  its  primitives  are  conhnrd  to  « 
very  narrow  compass:  put  has  tlii<>  ••oond  only 
when  It  is  a  verb :  for  putty,  a  pa'>te  for  glass,  hat 
the  common  tound  of  v,  and  rhyitf^s  exartiy  with 
nutty  (having  the  qualities  of  a  nut)  ;  so  put,  the 
game  at  cards,  and  the  vulgnr  appellatinn  of 
country  put,  follow  the  same  anulo^y.  All  BulTs 
conipouiiris  regularly  follow  thrir  primitrre.  But 
though /»/fer,  a  whitener  of  cloth,  and  Futkmm,  n 
proper  name,  are  not  compound«  d  o(fuU,  tiicr 
are  toanded  at  if  they  wrre ;  while  Putnrf  fof- 
lowt  the  general  rule,  and  ha*  its  rr»t  svllatle 
pronounced  like  the  noun  put.  Pmtpit  and  pulUt 
comply  with  the  peculiarity  on  account  of  their 
retemblance  Xovull,  though  nothing  related  to  tt  ; 
and  bmteher  and  puss  adopt  ih\%  sound  of  u  for  no 
reaton  but  the  nearness  of  their  form  tn  the  nther 
wordt :  and  w  hen  to  these  we  have  added  cushion 
sugar,  emckoo,  kussmr,  and  the  inti-rjretion  hm%m\ 
we  have  every  Wf>rd  in  the  whole  language  wheie 
the  Sf  is  thus  pronounced. 

170.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 
give  bulk  and  punish  this  ohiuM-  sound  of  m,  bnt 
luckily    have   not    been    followed.     The   wordt 
which   have  already  adopted  it  are  «nfllcientl^ 
I  and  we  cannot  be  too  < 


] 


careful  to  check 

to    unmeaning    an    irreculanty. 

When  tliit  vowel  b  preceded  l>y  r  in  the  same 


tyllable.  it  bat  a  tound  totnewhat'lungrr  than  thit 
middle  tound,  and  exactly  as  if  wriiim  00:  tliua 
rue,  true,  Ac.  are  proooanced  nearly  as  if  written 
roo,  troo,  Ac.  239. 

177.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  thi^  sound  of  ••, 
except  in  the  ^ord  fuller,  nrver  exirnds  to  wt>rda 
fr«>ra  the  learned  ItUiguagrs;  for  J utmtmant,  Jyt* 
mtistmtion,  ebulUtian,  rrpuLtUm,  srpmtrhrr,  Ac. 
sound  the  si  at  in  duU,  guU,  Ac.  arwi  the  u  in  pus 
and  vusiuU  is  rxacily  like  the  samr  Irttrr  in  thus.. 
So  tne  p«ie  English  woids,  ful*omu,  Uuts,  ^/ge, 
busile,  tmstard,  bunmrd,  prr^rr^e  thr  u  In  ita 
second  soiuid,  as  ii.  u*,  hull,  and  rm*ttrrd.  It  may 
likewise  not  be  anworlhy  of  remark,  that  the 
letter  u  b  never  »ab,yect  to  the  slmrtening  po«er 
of  either  the  primary  or  secoodoiy  accmt;  but, 
when  accented,  H  always  Innc,  unlrss  «hurtrne2 
by  a  double  consonant <—Ser  tlir  wurdt  Drmm^ 
aiid  MmcuUmt,  and  Ksia^  IM,  Ml. 


^k-rm  ^  thb  letter 
cuarvnds&aty,  ^wi> 

i^caelcDicbfor  pr&- 
1*1  r6t%  b<rif ,  brmii- 
ffipi  nlber  tu  blosh  for 
K I  sanely  f  rtmi  the 
^meBh:uy,  UatMM, 


of  thb 

\i  x^^A  .adcr  the  ac  | 

\t  «j  sawn;  the  vulgar, 

atlrcrf  cr^fAoy;  t 

MKSffkAad^vhichcoo-  I 

"^<  t  >a7  d^erent  kind :  I 

=^  H»  fa?t<tfr,  re^ioTy  I 

Mcri  bs  vrmca  sMg-e-lor, 

u^,  tn  aoihing  tends  1 

1  '^carae  the  ptmaaciatxui 

»*w  vBTsd  o€  the  onac-  ' 

'  *•<  W  oUerved, 

^^mnftanacnitbea  a 

■M«acat>y&  than  the  pn>- 

*«t^  ^Riweis  S«,  518. 

prince, 

w«  metrnpolb, 

them  In  the 

-vanveUinihe 

f  •*  I  tMact,  encn,  and 

'Xzrr  **^  •««^- 

* 'r  la  fnmoance  ele- 
^^«»1««u»etnthenn. 


•Pe^^in^. 
»teJ^;^    'w  thu.  rea- 

■^  »  eaUrrf  its  fint 


*»liiesa»e 


^i 


mtu. 


»*     ^•jaSl^*^»^ti« 
*a*--^tnT«i5^«««ttd 


nan 

Wit 


Digitized  by^OO^:^^^^,  , 
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i  fif ■liir  mad  CTwrwlfrf  Snmdt. 
rt  Itf  cW  tCfWif«a  d«rUtkm  of  thb  letter 
<--«  u  rrfmiar  loiakd  im  id  the  words  frtuf »  friul> 
«••.  tfi44«r>.  Ve  langh  «t  the  Scmch  fur  pro- 
>  tfiatf  tkr*e  vord*  *•  if  written  bttttf,  brwti- 
<.  tmi  ttmf  i  bait  we  o«f  bt  rather  tu  biiuh  for 
«-M»  to  drfmsXXMf  to  wantutilv  fi-nm  llie 
\  them  m:xjr,  frlaneM, 


"  7W«<  w  Ml  iftcorrcct  pronnnoiMion  of  thb 
'I*  ate*  U  end*  •  tyllablc  not  aiider  the  sc- 

-  \  «%«fc  p^cvaiU  not  only  amonf  the  vulgar. 

•  « iMavne*  foond  tai  better  company ;  ana 
•.  «.;^^  the  «  an  okftcarc  sound,  which  con- 

.  mm  ti«a  vowcU  c4^  a  very  diderenl  kind : 

'••wMialrrqaently  hear  timfuUtr^  rrgMimr, 

»w  ptfttHW.  |wvi«io«»c«d  a*  if  written  simg-e-ioTf 

*%-^  mi  fmr-tUk-^-imr :  bat  nothing  tends 

mmnvmtk  and  Tulfmrizc  the  pronnnclatiun 

<«  to  «aBvt  and  otMcorv  toond  of  the  unac- 

«•«  •.    b  amy,   indeed,   be  observed,  that 

■n  •  «af«e)j  any  tking  more  distingui^ee  a 

■•^i*  f^  ttaan  and  food  «docAtion  than  the  pro* 

* «»  W  (W  nnacccfited  vowels,  547,  518. 

'  «^  «•«*!»  are  wmdmr  the  accent,  the  prince, 

m  m  (Mva  of  tb«  poople  in  Um  metropolis, 

'•^nt^trm  eaeepttona,  pronoance  them  in  the 

mm  tmmm ;  bM  the  oaaccented  vowels  in  the 

MCI  rf  tW  fbrmcr  have  a  distinct,  open,  and 

«t*  ■««,  wbile  the  Utter  often  totally  sink 

*«.  m  ckaagv  thrm   k«to  some  other  sonnd. 

'"  ftneiare,  who   wish  to   pronoance  ele- 

.  mam  be  particolaTly  attentive  to  the  aO' 

T-*s  I— lis  ^aa  a  »ettt  pronnnciation  of  these 

«M  af  dM  greatest  beaatics  of  speaking. 

M.  r  laal,  cilker  in  a  word  or  syllable,  is  a 
*  •vvf'.  and  has  exactly  the  same  soand  as  1 
4  *mw  iB  %h9  same  situation.    For  thiA  rea- 

•  .1^  I,  who  have  been  the  great  rorrectors 
<*  wihifraphy ,   have  sabstitated  the  i  in  its 

-*  '.  «  m*mmm%  of  the  too  great  frequency  of 

-  ««*^  M  the  Ea*li«h  lanxaa«e.    That  y  final 

•  •  Tv«ri  m  amversally  acknowledged;  nor 
*^  f«  ■*)  other  prcMjf  «*f  tt  than  tl»  Ions  sound, 
'vi  UiMvd  by  e  mate,  as  in  tkpme,  rhymtt  &c. 
'  '^^af  s  k^llaMe  nHth  the  accent  vptm  it,  as 
^•^L  f?*T,  4c:  this  may  be  called  iU  first 

•  TW  1 1  ri»d  soand  of  the  vowel  y  is  iU  short 
'-  <  taar«  m  tysCem,  sfnimx,  *c. 

Wfgaltfr  end  Vnmecemted  S^mnds, 
^  TW  ■■metaled  sonnd  of  this  leUer  at  the 
•*  i'a  lylkftUe.  like  that  of  i  in  the  same  sltaa- 
^  •  Mvsfs  Itkc  the  ft  rat  wmnd  of  e:  tlian  vm- 
**i  f^m««y,  Ac  if  soond  alone  were  con- 
■  <  w^  be  wntten  mmltet,  vienrUte,  &c. 
^  TW  rscepakm  to  this  rule  is,  when  /  pre* 
**^  a*  f  la  A  Aaal  syllable,  the  y  is  then  pro. 
''^Wi'  n  Uatg  and  open  ns  if  the  accent  were 

*  '  itm  jmMi/p,  fwe/i^y,  Ac.  have  the   last 

*  ^«  aasded  like  that  in  defy.  This  long 
*^*  imaiii  I  when  the  y  is  changed  into  I,  in 
^*^Mh  mrfj^allr,  JU.  Tb«  mme  may  be  ob- 
*7*<  <  «i^«Wy  and  mmUapliabit,  Ac. ;  ecra^ 


*^  t^  •  an  Uresalar  foood  of  this  letter 
V^AvMaat  is  on  tt  in  fmmtgffHck^  when  it  is 


like  the  second  soand  of 
re  correct  iC  its  true  soond 

^    , ,^   and    it  were  to   rhyme   with 

V<tel;  «r  M  twtfi  docs  with  Maiiriek : 

*  te  ae  whea  daaces  are  Mitirick, 

*  1  hke  a  fee  a  ^aa^ffHc*.** 

*^  «t  ae  the  euae  Irregalarity  attends  this 
^  «*Wv4«aMc  r,or  before  single  r,  followed 

*  '••vl,  m  we  Sad  attends  the  vowel  <  In  the 
^«aAm.  So  the  word  SfHrnr  oaght  to 
^  tW  y  like  I  pare,  and  the  word  9frUg 
"**eMd  the  y  like  e  short,  thoogh  the  irst 
*^Wvd  improperly  like  the  last. 

*  W  the  aaail  oncertain  soand  ol  this  letter 

*  ^  1  «wAa  a  syllahle  immediately  preceding* 
T**ae.  U  this  case  it  la  subiect  to  the  same 
7^  ••  the  Irtbe  I  m  the  same  sitoation,  and 
!7^  wt  a  eatsl^ee  will  gi««  as  aoy  id«ft  ol 
^«Bau  •(  iht  laagiuiffa  la  this  point* 


Mr. 


180.  The  y  is  long  in  ckjflaceous,  but  shortened 
by  the  secondary  accent  in  chyiifaetiem  and  cAy. 
Inactive,  530 1  though,  without  the  least  reason 
ifom  analogy,  Mr.  Sheridau  has  marked  them 
both  long. 

18r.  Words  composed  of  Aydrw,  from  the  Greek 
C3a«,  teoUr,  have  the  y  before  the  accent  gene* 
rally  lomr,  as  hydrogrmphy,  hydregravker,  hydf' 
rjit  hydrofick :  all  which  have  the  y  long  in 
>  Sheridan  but  hydrography,  which  mast  be  a 
mistake  of  the  press ;  and  this  long  soand  of  y 
continues  in  hydrostatick,  in  spite  of  the  shortening 
power  of  the  secondary  accent,  550.  The  same 
soand  of  y  prevails  in  kydrauiieks  mnd  kvdattdes, 
Hygrometer  and  hygrometry  seem  to  follow  the 
same  analogy,  as  well  as  hyper  Mm  and  hyperboUt 
which  are  generally  heard  with  the  y  long; 
thoagh  Kenrick  has  marked  the  latter  short* 
Hypostatit  and  AypefeiMfie  ought  to  have  the  y 
long  likewise.  In  kypotkeaU  the  y  Is  more  fre> 
qoentlv  short  than  long  ;  and  in  AypelJieMcel  it  is 
mere  nreqaenily  long  than  short ;  but  hypocHsf 
has  the  6r»t  y  always  short.  Myrabotam  and  mty^ 
rofolUt  may  have  the  y  either  long  or  short. 
Afythotcgm  has  the  Arsty  generally  short,  and  «^ 
tkoUgicm,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  se- 
condary'accent,  590,  almost  always.  Pkyttmnwu, 
fkytiograph^,  •hyfiogy,  have  the  first  e  always 
long.  In  pkyUetery  tlie  first  y  is  generally  short, 
and  in  pkysicUm  always.  PyUrvt  has  the  y  lone 
in  Mr.  Sheridan,  but,  1  think,  improperly.  In 
^yramMml  he  marks  the  y  long,  thongh,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  generally  heard  short,  as  In  pyreaild. 
In  pyrites,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble, he  marks  the  y  short,  much  more  correctly 
than  Kenrick,  who  places  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  marks  the  y  long  (see  the  word.) 
Synodick,  synodicui,  synomlma,  and syimpHs,  have 
the  y  always  short :  tyneckdoeke  oaght  likewise 
to  have  the  same  letter  short,  as  we  find  it  In 
Perry's  and  Kenrick's  Dictionaries;  though  in 
Sheridan's  we  And  it  long.  Typography  BnatypO' 
grupher  oucht  to  have  the  first  y  lone,  as  we  find 
it  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
Kenrick,  and  Perry,  thooirh  frequently  heard 
short ;  and,  though  tfrmtniaii  has  the  y  marked 
short  by  Mr.  Perry,  it  ought  rather  to  have  the 
long  sonnd,  as  we  see  it  marked  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick. 

186.  Prom  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
sound  of  the  I  and  y  immediately  before  the  ac* 
cent,  it  may  justly  be  called  the  most  nncertain 
part  of  pronunciation.  Scarcely  any  reason  can 
be  given  why  custom  prefers  one  soand  to  the 
oUier  in  some  words;  and  why,  in  others,  we  may 
use  either  one  or  the  other  indi<criminately.  it 
is  strongly  to  be  presumed  that  the  i  and  y,  in 
ttiis  situation,  particularly  the  last,  were  generally 

Gonounced  long  bv  ooraticestors,  but  that  custom 
\»  gradimlly  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound,  as 
more  readily  pronounced,  ainl  as  more  like  the 
sound  of  these  letters  when  they  end  a  syllable 
after  the  accent ;  and  perhaps  we  should  con- 
tribute to  the  regularity  of  the  language,  if,  when 
we  are  In  doubt,  we  should  rather  incline  to  the 
short  than  the  long  sonnd  of  these  letters. 

WJinmL 
180.  That  so  Anal  is  a  vowel  is  not  disputed,  9; 
when  it  is  in  this  situation  it  is  equivalent  to  ae,* 
as  mav  be  perceived  in  the  M»und  of  atw,  ImpW, 
Ac.  wherg  it  forms  a  real  diphthong,  composed 
of  the  e  in  aw-ler,  and  the  eo  in  woo  and  em.  It 
is  often  joined  to  e  at  the  end  of  a  ay  I  table,  with- 
out afiTecUng  the  soand  of  that  vowel ;  and  In  this 
situation  it  may  be  called  servile,  as  in  haw,  to 
•hoot  with  ;  crow,  tow  (not  high,)  Ac, 

DIPRTHONOB. 

100,  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the 
anion  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounced  to- 
eether,  so  as  only  to  make  one  syllable  ;  as  the 
Latin  a  e  or  tf,  e  e  or  a,  the  Greek  a,  the  English 
mi,  am,  Ac. 

101.  This  is  the  general  definition  of  a  diph- 
thong ;  but  if  we  examine  it  closely  we  shall  find 
la  it  a  want  of  precision  and  accuracy  •.     If  « 


e  We  see  how  many  dispates  the  simple  and 
omhiffootti  natorc  of  voweU  created  ampnejnia 


bong  be  two  Towel  toaiMlt  in  racccMioiu  I 
must  oecetMrUy  form  two  syllable*,  and  I 
fore,  by  iU  very  deftnttioo,  cannot  be  a  dipb-  I 

:  if  it  be  fach  a  miEiure  of  two  voweU  as  I 
m  but  one  simple  soand,  it  is  very  iinpro- 

called  a  diplithong  ;  nor  can  any  such 
e  mixtare  exist.  ... 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  thu  seeming 
adiction  is  to  suppt>se  tluU  two  vocal  sounds 
iceaskm  were  some  limes  pronounced  soclose- 
(elher  as  to  form  only  the  time  of  one  syl- 

in  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Some  of  these 
hongal  syllables  we  have  in  our  own  Ian- 
>,  which  only  pass  for  monosyllables  in 
y  :  thus  hire  (wages)  is  no  more  than  one 
)le  in  verse,  thouftli  perfectly  equivalent  to 
r  (more  high),  which  genenUly  paaacs  for  a 
liable :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  dire 
fr,  k0ttr  and  j^ieer,  Ac.  This  is  not  nnlting 
rocal  sounds  into  one  simple  sound,  which  is 
isible,  but  pronouncing  two  vocal  sounds  in 
«sion  so  rapidly  and  so  closely  as  to  go  Cor 
one  syllable  in  poetry.  ,       ^    , 

.  Thns  the  best  deamtion  1  have  found  of  a 
ihong  is  that  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
me  for  a  French  and  English  Dictionary, 
iiphthong  (says  this  gentleman)  I  would  de- 
4)  be  two  simple  vocal  sounds  uttered  by  one 
Lhe  same  emission  of  breath,  and  joined  in 

a  manner  that  each  loses  a  portion  of  iu  na- 

length  ;  but  from  the  junction  prodoceth  a 
wuud  sound,  eaual  in  the  time  of  pronouncing 
Ihf  r  of  them  uken  separately,  and  so  making 
but  one  syllable.'*  ,  ^   ,  ,      ,         « 

I.  "  Now  ii  we  apply  this  definition  (says  Mr. 
h)  to  the  several  combinations  that  may  have 

laid  down  and  denominated  dtphlhougs  by 
er  orthoepisu,  I  believe  we  shall  find  only  a 
I  number  of  them  meriting  this  name."  4s 
)of  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  find 

ino^t  of  those  vocal  assembla;;e*  that  go 
:r  the  name  of  diphthongs  emit  but  a  simple 
d,  and  that  not  compounded  of  the  two 
els,  but  one  of  them  only,   sounded  long : 

MiM  and  pane,  fait  and  paU,  hear  and 
,  are  perfectly  the  same  sounds. 
I.  These  observations  naturally  lead  ns  to  a 
nction  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and  impro- 
:  the  proper  are  such  as  nave  two  disunct 
kl  sounds,  and  the  improper  such  as  have  bat 

1  The  proper  diphthoop  are, 
....  ocean    to  .  .  .  qaestion 

....    feud    oi voice 

.  .  .  .jewel    on  ...  •  pound 

.  .  poniard   ow now 

.  .  .  spaniel 

his  assemblage  it  U  Impossible  not  to  see  a 
iifest  distinction  brtweeu  those  which  begin 
I  «  or  i  and  the  rest.  In  those  beginning  with 
cr  of  these  vowels  we  find  a  squeexed  sound 
the  commencing  or  consonant  y  interpose,  as 
ere,  to  articulate  the  latter  vowel,  and  that 
words  where  these  diphthongs  are  found 
ht,  agreeably  to  the  sound,  be  sprit  oshe-jian, 
dgjftvel,  fn-fmrd,  spam-m€l,  faskwom,  Ac.  ; 
as  these  diphthongs  (which,  Iruni  their  cuiu- 
)cing  with  the  sound  of  y  consonant,  miiy  not 
roperly  be  called  MtmU-c^nfmsnt  diphtkont-s) 
In  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  where  #,  c  »oii, 
t  are  formed,  we  find  that  coalescence  enMie 
ch  forma  the  aspirated  tiiM  in  the  numeiou^ 
ninations  «ieis,  li^»  tiel,  Ac.  and  by  direvi 
lequenee  in  those  endmc  in  irrr,  ««#,  as  fu- 
*^Jertnm»t  Sec.  for  the  letter  u,  when  lonp,  i» 
c*tly  one  of  these  semi^ou*ouant  diphtbunj;*, 
ind  when  immediately  after  the  accml  it  c»h 
ces  wUh  the  precedmg  *,  c,  or  t,  and  drawa 
n  into  the  a*piratra  hi**  of  sk  or  tsh,  AM. 
«e  found  in  the  trnnlnaUon  Uhu  may  be  called 
i^on«onant  diphthongs  also,  as  the  •  and  u 
e  but  the  lound  of  one  vowel.  It  may  be 
prred  too,  in  pa«smg.  that  the  reason  why  In 
itmeiude  the  s  dues  not  go  into  sk  ts  because. 


tans  and  how  it  ha*  begot  the  misuke  con- 
iiing  diphthung*  :  all  that  are  properly  so  are 
ahlcs,  and  not  diphthung*,  as  Intended  to  be 
lined  by  that  word.— //eltfrr. 


. .-.  boy 
SM  .  .  .  assuace 
ste.mansuetude 
«<  • . .  languid. 


when  u  U  followed  by  another  rowel  in 
syllable,  it  drops  its  consonant  sound   at 
ginning,  and  becomes  merely  double  ew 
197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are. 


....  C««ar 

f n  . . . 

.  clean 

k. 

.  .  .  •  Crietsift 

aim 

f  f  . .  . 

.  .  reed 

M 

.  .   .  .   •  co«sC 

gaol 

H... 

ceiling 

oe  . 

.  GcconoDs^r 

....  tnught 

Ctf  .  .  . 

.  people 

M  . 

....   naooaa 

f law 

Cf  ... 

..  they 

om 

•  .  .  •    cro^w* 

IW.  The  triphthongs  having  but  two 
merely  ocular, and  mutt  therefore  be  cin— e<i  ^witJn 
the  proper  diphthongs  :  "  ' 

ayt .  (for  ever)  I  eom  .  plenteous  |  Irtr  .  •  .  .   wi^^ir 

ea»  . .  .  beauty  |  ieu  ....  adieu  |  mss. majKBavr^.        '^  * 

Of  all  these  combinations  of  vowels  we  ahal  I  treaA         r  ^ 
in  their  alphabetical  order.  r  ^ 

AE, 

109.  ile  or  tf  U  a  diphthong,  saya  Dr.  Jofaisson,  '  .T 
of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  language,  whicla  ,  ^^ 
seems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in  the  Kn^-  ^  ^ 
lish  ;  since  the  r  of  the  Saxons  has  been  lonf  craC 
of  use,  being  changed  to  e  simple  ;  to  which.  In 
words  frequently  occurring,  the  *  of  the  Romjsnn 
U,  in  the  same  manner,  altered,  as  in  e^uatmr, 
equiit^etiml,  and  even  in  EMem*. 

«>t.  But  though  the  diphthongs  is   perfectly 
oseleM  in  our  language,  and  the  substitution  of  # 
in  its  stead,  in  Cr*«r  and  Anear,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  we  do  not  find   his  autlu>tity  haa 
toUlly  annihilated  it,  especially  in  proper  nassica 
and  technical  terms  derived   from   the   learned. 
languages.    CWer,  jEurm*.  jEtap,  pmmm,  4tth«r, 
^thiops     mineral,    ampkisb^nm,    mmactpkmUasis, 
aph^resig,  0-gil0pSt  ox^ms,  tte.  seem  to  preserve 
the  diphthong,  as  well  as  ceruin  words   which 
are  either  plurals  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words  not 
naturalised,  as  C9niifc«pi«,  ejntvi^,  aqtim  riia,  mi- 
nmti^t  strict  &c. 

tol.  Thi*  diphthong,  when  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, in  Mick4$elm*M,  and  when  accented  in  lAc- 
^a/iM,  is  pronounced  like  short  e;  it  is,  like  e, 
subject  to  the  short  sound  when  under  tbe  se> 
condary  accent,  as  in  JSmtbarbmSj  where  cA,  in 
the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced  exactly  like  thn 
letter  »,  530, 


•r  p,:. 


At. 

Ml.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exactly  like 
the  lon«  slender  sound  of  a  ;  thus  pail,  a  vessel, 
and  pale,  a  colour,  are  perfectly  the  same  soood. 
The  exceptions  are  but  few. 

Mi,  When  *aid  is  the  third  person, preterimper- 
feet  tense,  of  the  verb  to  Mjr,  ai  has  tlic  toaod  of 
short  r,  and  said  rhymes  wiih  bed;  llie  *ame 
sound  of  ai  may  be  ob*erved  In  the  third  penon 
of  the  prei^ent  tense  saitk  and  the  participle  mtM/ 
but  when  this  word  is  an  adjective.  a«  the  said 
man,  it  i«  regular,  and  rbymr*  with  /r#rfr. 

t*4.  Plaid^  a  stnped  garment,  rhymes  with 
mad. 

205.  Raitlrry  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  Uit4rf;  and 
raltiM,  a  lioi^  1%  |»n»noonccd  exii<  ll\  hfcf  rf#J#e, 
the  di*lniciiv.-  lacully  o(  man — See  both  theie 
wor  '*  in  Ihr  D»clH»njry. 

*i04S.  Acftm  and  ufainst  sound  as  if  wrrilen  4tfm 
an'k  oiit'tst. 

•207.  Ilx  ai*te  of  a  eliurch  1*  pronoi.ncw  r jwc* 
ly  like  iiie,  an  i»iand  ;  and  is  *oincliii»e*  wiiiira 
Uc.  ,    , 

tm.  \\\\ru  ihU  diphlhonc  I*  »"  ■  ""■'  ""''*"• 
Ceiittd  »>il.ii.lr,  the  a  i»  sunk,  and  tlir  <  P'o- 
n«Mi.ur-d  VI,...  I  :  iliij*  mtfmmlHim,  tOMmUtn.ri'r'""*, 
CH>(nu,  r  //*»'«,  nif  nil  |.M.noiii.r.-«l  a»  il  >»iiilro 
#.,..i«-.^rt.  tuy'it>n,  rayttn,  iUrttm,  tUbni  Iml^Urn 
ihv  la^i  ^ont  tak.*  ttu  a^ld.ii  nal  *>IUb!i'  ilir  i 
1*  dr«>i>i.r<l.  and  tlie  a  ha»  »l*  "•'•'ft  w.tmi.  a«  n/. 
UitoHi.  rf//.i«*«.— S«*r  the  wor.i*  in  the  l)i«  H'    <t\. 

Sm»,  Tlie  4/i  in  Hritjim  ha*  the  »l.«.il  «uui..l  »ft. 
proachiiic  to  M,  »o  common  with  all  the  vowels 
In  hnal  unaccr.iied  »yllablea,  and  u  pronounced 
exactly  like  Hrttom.  .... 

aio.  Plii*t,  a  lold  of  chUh,  is  regular, indoo|hl 
to  be  pitMioonced  JiWe  plate,  a  di»h  ;  vruwunciui 
it  Ml  as  u>  rhyme  with  wteat  is  a  vulgMmui  u4 
ooght  10  be  avoided. 


•«««,  Ire 
;-*=:.  tbe. 


ar 


-      i- 


••'■'h  he 


'tn 


ff/# 


IS*,,,,   '  '"fr;- 


cn.'"^^ 


■  '''ft^ 


>  fl 


Digitized  by  (^OOgltC,^ 


^;^'V 


SOUHDS  OF  THB  DIPHTHONGS  AO,  AU,  AW,  AY,  AYE,  LA, 


SI 


'  belnn^  no  lotiffrr  to  thit  class  of 
property  written  flutter. 


A<K 

-rt  T^n  rw^faktmtiom  of  vowrlt  in  a  diphthong 
«    e«v  ■  «-t  wtih  in  tlie  word  f/to/,  ikiw  more 
,1^  vtokco,  a*  It  u  proiioanred,  jai/. 

-n  TW  f^i^-ral  Aoand  of  ilii»  diphthong  «J  that 
^«  mm*  mm*.  m»  tMm£hi,  eaugU,  &c.  or  of  the 

rv  ^    »  tte*-*^  Irtteni  are  followed  by  w  and 

it    -«-»   ••-r^.itit.    thev    change   to  the   second 

.     *  .  1  MAiti  %n/aT\ftrrUuT^iLC.\  thoit  atm/. 

hMK  ^mt,  «iftwM-r,   mskaumt,  /i9umt,  haunt, 

^m^  m^,k^mMck,l«umck,crttumck Jaundice, 

«i^  ^*c  ib«  Itmlian  aoond  of  the  a  in   the 

m       .jmm   n£  p^yg    and    MunRaM.     To  ihese  I 

i  a  -^t  M  be    added    duumt,  paunch,  gaunt, 

.^  ^^ur,  «i    Dr.    Kenrick   ha*  marked   them 

-  t  ^  fa^wn  m,  ancf  tsot   aa  if  written  dawnt, 

■  I  t  i  I    ■    Hr.  SKeridaB  MMindA  them.  Mound, 

4  t«««i.  a  kjw«)  %  protioanccd  with   the   Itaiiao 

i  m*  MK'.T  a*  tf  written  mutrnd  :  for  which  rea- 

.•  ^M^t^ar^day,  wbich  ta  derived  from  it, 

^x.  vmk  Mr.  Narea,  to  *>e  pronoonced  in  the 

■•«  af  ir,  tl»o«eN   ffenrrally  heard  with   the 

r    «  >  4W.    To   wmmrnM^rf,   to  grumble,  though 

-^^mJi  tatard  as  if  wnuen  Metrnt/rr.  ought  cer- 

'  w«'  te  pra<M>oac««i.  aa  Mr.  Karea  has  classed 

•^  r^  luJtaa  «.     Tbr  same  may  be  observed 

«wC  •%^  k  oarbt  to  rhyme  with  aunt,  thoogh 

•  «M  Mawi  by  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and,  being  left 
^  -  k^  •iKrte  li«t««appo*'<^  to  be  so  pronoonced 

b  %w^  Bat  Mr.  Eiphiuslon  has  placed 
••  «**r»  "f  ikeae  worda  in  so  strong  and  eo. 
*»*  <ht  tbal  I  eanoot  help  presenting  them 

•  ^  ii^rtT  M»  hia  own  word*,  thoogh  a  dif- 
wm~i  Mtlbi^TaxdiT  z  **  i^'  meritoriously  distm- 
r  *-■  a^tf .  tHe  pareist'a  ai^ter,  from  ant  the 
•UM%  ^  rTv»«  «  »lender  ahnt,  the  servile  of  a 

m^m^^^  %#^  witboot  pretence  of  so  daiigcroas 

-»tr-^«»jrnc«  ;  sa  defiaiwe  of  both  sisters, 

>   ^H  ^1-*    ^rwcr    to    retain   the  company  ot 

^  teMT  9^mmM^immmt,  dmunt,  gaunt,  gaumtUt; 

.    J  m%*tu    tbe    «    doea   preciftrly   tlie  tame 

-    -  hwi^rty  dsd    Hs    cAirsoi/,  graunt,  maund, 

-  r^m^mm^  ,   i»  amwmirr  and  saundtr  ;  a*  well 

—  ^,f^  *««a»«^.  poiumrh,  launch,  staunch; 
.  Brv,  wMi'^  •«  r>'n«  »l*'Cically.  chami,  grant, 
•«M  Ar'.M  fei«.«krt;,  r^^tmmnd,  Aonter,  sunder; 
•»m%,   ^^mmk.    pmwck,    Utmch,  stanch.     Jaundice 

•  ■•  ),— ^<>^  'w  ra«i»c-al  ;  and  >»-i  w««  found  mere 
•^««.     ^,  wttii  ^rmmt,  «to«t  rriiirn  l«»  truth  and 

^M^f  ('«t»odo  n«»t  aiwB><i  Join  \s\\\t)  jant, 
<^  f^^  <a«#.  dmmt,  g**"^'  gantUt ;  and  even 
w  -a^^.^*^  isavkd^   'ikmrtduy,  wiih   her   aiaaif 

-  —a  -  w  arr  ItafU.  t»lie  hud,  indrrd,  alnmtt 
*^  »•  *««r^a«e.  ib<*ucb  AMrea  had  not  Irit  the 
^^  «te,  ••a'.^y  (^r  harmony)  en»cled  :  a 
^-wS'M.dkst:  At.i  in  Eitgl'fth  precede  m, follow- 
rs  r^^  «^  ^  4ry  dr-ntai,  or  by  a  siliilalion  ;  that 
•-  v^K^-m  h«.  folif^wrd  by' a/,  n<f,  nce,  nch, 
w  ^^  %,  -fT^  vouikda  bring  suffrrable  in  the 
fcts  la  afvrw  a*  ^Mut,  uund,  aunch,  aunce,  or 
iM^pi.  .«>-nr  A.4JI  Ur  «•»  tttCh  senibUnces.  Alike 
aw  i^»bn  «Hk»«pe«s«ablr  cA^al  and  jant,  hand 
wt  aaatf  'a^arr  ax«*t  i^nct,  branch  and  ianch, 
*»mat'  ai^  ^^^y  j  .Vww^e  and  hi«  full  M>if  /l/rx 
"***'      fe  af I  »«rh,  a,  far  lr«>m  brnad  or  «ip4ii,    \% 

-     —  Mi  ,^»i  ;    -v  rl    hardt>   ^horlrr  than  it    the 

.--     ,  ^ft'   i.,ieTp<»«ed     in    «^>r,    sahvter, 

•- •     ^A^A,  a«wl  tlir   rr*C.     Brfnrr  if^r,  in«l»«<l. 

^        .rw'rr     li«it  «*!•«*>  ;   n<>l  «'/',  bi<t  a  ;  ptitvi  li- 

^    *       „        .t'      It»     own      ^<y    •rrvtic     (a%     Wl-      -HW 

*   V    »  _'»       ■;»■!  't     rvri>      H^Jtiprr    of   than^t, 
**  .         ,,   F*'t«o.^:ti    rto  .1  '  «'>.    \n  /aunt    aiul 

*  .  .  -     ^T0yr\4tf  A»crrtmimid  tn  htr  Pittmrr, 

mf9   171 

*.    -r^   k^-d   dramght,  «*liKh   are  vrry    pMi- 

^      ..^^■4   cj    ^f.     S«r«^    among    lln*e    words 

*•      •   •   it.r   >*  tic  It  1  lan  rf  10  ^*<//irr ,  are  murW 

••      I     ^^tf-i  »ljBti  •  itb  li)«  rti»i    K'littd   of  a   HI 

*'   —       .T*r^  »«»***  thr  *«>iind  oi  a  ut  fnihrr,   by 

'-  'a*     ac^^ -rt    on   lU      Mtammch    1*  «pr|k(l 

*•  «i  '1  *  a  i«%    i'^boMMi,   and   ilirrriorr   tntpro- 

^  •  t  Vy   Mr-  Karr*  in  ihc  ab^ve  liu. 


aiO.  Vaunt  and  aravnt  "pem  to  be  the  only  real 
exceptions  to  this  wiund  of  a  in  the  whole  list; 
and,  as  these  w<»rds  arc  chierty  confined  to  tragedy, 
tbey  may  be  allowed  to  "  fret  and  strut  Uieir  ■ 
hoar  upon  the  stage"  in  the  old  traditionary 
sound  of  mce. 

117.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  a 
in  haut-boy,  as  if  written  ho-boy  ;  and  like  o  short 
in  cauUitotrer ,  lavnl,  and  laudanum  j  as  if  writ* 
ten  coWjIotper,  torret,  and  toddanum.  In  gauga 
au  ha«  the  sound  of  slender  a,  and  rhymes  with 
fage, 

218.  There  is  a  corrupt  protinnclatlon  ot  thli 
diphthong  among  the  vulgar,  which  is,  giving  the 
au  in  daughter,  sauce,  saucer,  and  saucy,  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly  as  if  written 
darter,  sarce,  sarcer,  and  sarcy ;  bat  this  pro- 
nunciation cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  Jts 
in  sausage,  also,  is  sounded  by  the  vulgar  with 
short  a,  as  if  written  sassage  ;  but  In  this,  as  in 
the  other  words,  au  ought  to  sound  «««.<— see  the 
words  in  the  Dictionary. 

AW 

SI9.  Has  the  long  broad  sonnd  of  e  in  baU,  with 
wbich  the  word  6atr/  is  perfectly  identical.  It  it 
always  refulur* 

AY. 

SM.  This  dtphthong,  like  its  near  retmaon  «!, 
has  the  sound  of  slender  a  in  fay,  day,  Ac  and  ia 
pronounced  like  long  r  in  the  word  quay,  which 
is  now  sometimes  seen  written  key  ;  for,  if  we  can- 
not bring  the  pronunciation  to  the  spelling,  it  if 
looked  upon  as  some  improvement  to  bring  the 
spelling  to  the  pronunciation  :  a  most  pemicioat 
practice  in  langaa;;e.— See  BowL 

Ml.  I'o  Jlay,  to  strip  off  the  skin,  also,  is  cor^ 
niptly  pronounced  Jlea  ;  but  the  diphthong  in 
this  word  seems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 

2St.  Tliere  is  a  wanton  departure  from  analogy 
in  orthography  by  changing  the  y  in  this  dipb- 
thong  to  i  in  the  words  paid,  said,  laid,  for  fayed, 
sayed,  and  layed.  Why  these  words  should  be 
written  with  i  and  thus  contracted,  and  flayed, 
frayed,  and  delayed,  remain  at  large,  let  our  wise 
correctors  of  ortho(;raphy  determine.  Stayed,  also, 
a  participial  adjective,  i>tgnif>  tng  steady,  is  almott 
ala'Hys  written  staid. 

W3.  When  ay  crimes  immedintely  after  the  ac- 
cent in  a  final  syllable,  likenj.  it  drops  the  former 
vowel,  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  days 
of  the  week.  Thus  as  we  )>ronounce  ctfpfafj*,  car* 
tain,  &c.  as  if  written  caftin,  curtin,  Ac.  so  we 
hear  Sunday,  Monday,  &c.  us  if  written  Sundy, 
Mundy,  iic.  A  moie  distinct  pronunciation  of 
day,  in  these  words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern 
dialect,  2U8. 

«24.  The  funuliar  as<cnt  ay  for  yes  is  a  combi 
nation  of  the  long  Iialiun  a  in  the  last  syllable  of 
papa,  and  the  first  Mtiind  of  e.  If  we  give  the  a 
the  sound  of  that  letter  in  ball,  '.he  word  degene- 
rates into  a  coarse  rustick  pronunciation.  Though 
ill  the  House  of  Coninions,  where  this  word  ia 
made  a  noun,  we  frequently,  hbl  not  correctly, 
hear  it  so  pronounced,  in  the  phrase  She  Ayes 
hmp«  it. 

AYE, 

S33.  Til  is  triphthong  is  a  combination  of  the 
slender  sound  of  a,  heaid  in  pa-per,  and  the  e  In 
tne-tre.  Tl»e  woid  which  it  composes,  signifying 
rrcr,  is  almost  obsolete. 

EA. 

799.  Thr  i-ei.H,n    sonn'l  of  this  diphthong  Is  that 

of  thf  fir^t  'I.I. ml  «ii  r  u»  hirr  ;  l.ul  it*  irregnlar 
Siiiiiid  oi  •iuiit  f  1^  'o  iiifHK  ni  ss  !o  make  a  rata- 
Io»ue  of  l»i  'Ii  nrc  f  '-.trv  ;  r*i  rciitlly  for  llio«r  who 
air  nii>rtil««l  in  r\u-  \  mm  unriatioii  nl  the  <  Mi«ltal, 
anri  ui-h  lo  ]  i,m  ti-i    to  ouUr  lo  form  a  huhit. 

m.  Thr  fji  I  '.  .11  .  ol  ra  1*  like  o|Mn  e,  and  is 
hr;iid  in  ifu-  f..  I.  w.mj:  Moid*:  Aj*otd,  afear, 
ail. It, it,  t'lS'iri.  t])'ur  trjpfti.te,  artad,  arrtor, 
'»r.M«'/».  I>*i'4ii>  .  I» in.  tuff.  In. lift,  hitiHsmnn,  bragte, 
btitk,  I'fnk'T,  I'ti'tn,  b'i.n,  fiaiff,  ln-ardcd,  btast, 
htttt,  htat'if.  Int.itr,  Itin'nuir,  Infieatn,  beqticath. 
hrrrate,    Ituntor,    hf.*f^ok,  bUuth,    iUak,    bltar. 


ekemt^  cUon,  cUanlif  (adrerb),  clear,  cUarmnce, 
cleave,  cochimeml,  colleague,  conceal,  congeal,  cream, 
creak,  create,  creature,  deacon,  deal,  deam,  de^m- 
erf,  dear,  drceate,  defeasance,  de/easible,  defeat, 
dt'ntfnm,  demeanor,  deer eo-ie,  dream,  drear,  drearp, 
each,  eager,  eagle,  eagre,  ear,  east,  caster,  easy,  lo 
eal,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat,  endear,  escheat,  fear, 
fi'urful,  featihle,  fasilHlUv,  feast,  feat,  feature, 
/tea,  fteam,  freak,  gtar,  gleam,  glean,  to  grease, 
grtase,  grratee,  heal,  heap,  hear,  heat,  heath,  haa- 
then,  htai'C,  imwack,  increase,  insoam,  Interleaoe, 
knead,  lea,  to  lead,  leaf,  league,  leak,  lean,  lease, 
leaxh,  leasing,  lea^U,  leave,  leaves,  mead,  meagre, 
mteal,  mean,  mtut,  mea*les,  meathe,  neal.  map, 
near,  neat,  pea,  peace,  peak,  peal,  pease,  peat^jplea, 
plead,  please,  i  each,  lo  read,  ream,  reap,  rear, 
rearward,  reawn,  recheat,  redstreak,  ralease,  re- 
peal, reprat,  retreat,  reveal,  screak,  scream,  seal, 
sea,  seam,  seamy,  scar,  searcloth,  season,  seeU, 
shear,  shear x,  sheatk,  xheat'te,  sheaf,  sleazy,  sneak, 
sneaker, S'leakup,  speak,  spear,  steal,  steam,  streak, 
stream,  streamer,  streamy,  surceaoo,  tea,  teach,  lead, 
iiague,  teal,  team,  tear,  tease,  teat,  treacle,  treason, 
treat,  treatise,  treatment,  treaty,  tuiag,  tueak, 
tweague,  veal,  underneath,  uneasy,  unreavt,  up- 
rear,  weak,  weaken,  neal,  weald,  wean,  weanling, 
wearhteu,  wearisome,  weary,  weaxand,  womsel, 
weave,  whaal,  wheat,  wheaten,  wreck,  wreath, 
wreathe,  wreathy,  yea,  year,  yeasUing,  ytarUng, 
fcu'ly,  seal. 

S48.  In  this  catalogue  we  find  heard  and  beewded 
loniciime*  pri»n«iDaced  as  if  written  herd  and 
herded ;  but  this  corruption  of  the  diphtbonf , 
which  Mr.  ShTidan  ha%  adopted,  teems  confined 
to  the  suge.— See  the  word. 

930.  The  pr«leriinperl'ect  tense  of  eat  is  some- 
times  written  ate,  particularly  b>  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  irequi'ully,  and,  perhaps,  more  cor« 
rectly,  pronounced  et,  especially  in  Ireland  ;  but 
mien  always  preserves  the  ea  long. 

CJO.  Ea  ia  fearful  is  long  when  it  signifies  ti- 
morous, and  short  when  it  signifies  terrible,  as  if 
written /Vf/w/. — See  the  word. 

131.  To  read  is  long  in  the  present  tense,  and 
ihort  in  the  past  and  participle,  which  arc  lom** 
timet  written  red, 

tn.  Teal,  a  dug.  is  marked  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  Ifr. 
Rlphiustun,  and  Mr.  Nares,  with  short  e,  like  tit  ; 
[»ut  more  properly,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perry^  and  Mr.  Smith,  with 
:he  long  e,  rhyming  with  wueU, 

333.  Beat,  the  preterinipcrfect  tens«,  and  pur* 
Lii-iple  of  lo  heat,  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Ire- 
and  like  bet  (a  wager) :  and,  if  utility  were  the 
)nly  object  of  language,  this  would  certainly  be 
tie  preferable  prounnciatinn,  as  nothing  tends 
more  to  obscuritv  than  verbs  which  have  no  dif- 
frrt* nt  form  for  their  present  and  past  times  ;  but 
fiishion  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  triumphs 
iv«rr  ose  and  propriety  ;  and  bet,  for  the  past 
iine  and  participle  of  beat,  must  be  religiously 
ivoidrd. 

?VL  tla  is  proooonced  like  the  short  e  in  the 
fiitlowMte  words  :  Abreast,  ahead,  already,  bed- 
ttead,  in  head,  bespread,  bestead,  bread,  breadth, 
'>ntikj^\t,  l/Tfast,  i^eath,  cleanse,  cleanly  (artjt-c- 
.i\»),  lUufiiUfi,  dead,  deadly,  (itaf,  denftn,  dearth, 
ientk,  earl,  earldimt,  early,  earn,  earnest,  earth, 
'itrth*n,  ear  thin,  endeavour,  feaf  her,  head,  heady, 
krailh,  heard,  ktarsr,  heaven,  heavy,  jealous,  im- 
]peorl,  insftiid,  lead,  Uaden,  I* nut  (th>-  pa*t  time 
iitd  ftarticiple  of  to  lean),  team,  learning,  leather, 
Warm,  meadow,  meant,  measure,  pearl,  peasant, 
vKtasanl,  pleasant,  pteaaantry,  pleasure,  read 
p««.t  lime  and  pariiciplr),  readUly,  readiness, 
realty,  realm,  reheariml.  rehearse,  research,  seam- 
un*t,  scarce,  search,  spread,  stead,  steadfast, 
ttcftdy,  ttealth,  stealthy,  sweat,  sweaty,  thread, 
Ihrcjsden,  threat, threaten,  treachery,  tread,  treadle, 
Weasure,  uncleanly,  wealth,  wealthy,  sreafiMS, 
weather,  yearn,  sealot,  temlous,  tealausly, 

3J5.  I  have  given  the  last  three  words,  com* 
p«tnnded  of  teal,  as  instances  of  the  sliort  sound 
3f  the  diphthong,  because  it  It  certainly  the  more 
tuual  Mtund  ;  but  some  attempts  have  lately  been 
Btade  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce 
Lheiii  long,  a«  in  the  noon.  It  Is  a  commendable 
teal  to  endeavour  to  reform  the  language  as  well 
ss  the  ronuitotmn ;  but  whether,  if  thcM  words 
Mrrte  altered,  it  would  be  a  real  reformation, 
may  admit  of  some  dispute.— See  Enclitieal  Ter- 
min0tiom,  No.  ftU,  and  the  word  ZedUi 


.tstf,ia.  I,  « (unto 

Mfl.  Heard,  the  past  Ume  and  partUiplc  ot  hetr^tiSi  btTdtt 
Is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with  the  diah-^ 
thong  long,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  rear'd  ;  but  tbis,#in^flik(r 
is  supposing  the  verb  to  be  regular  ;  wbieh,  ftom,iW*in» 
the  spelling,  is  evidently  not  the  case.  i^drLSE* 

137.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observaUuu.  ihst,  wbeaaiT^SJ! 
this  diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt  to  slide. .Jt^C^-^ 
into  the  short  •,  which  is  undoubtedly  rery  nrar'JTlv^fk.  u  t 
the  true  sound,  but  not  exactly :  thaspn»w)uncia»!lLl  * 
earl,  earth,  dearth,  as  if  wriuen  url,  urth,  ^,^^^«  «"  «""« 
is  a  slight  deviation  from  the  true  soaod,  vbtch,.  n  j.  I 
U  cxacUy  that  of  I  before  r,  followed  by  ••otber.rSrf  *? "* 
consonant,  in  Phrtme,  oirgin ;  and  that  is  Ike  Iraa.ZT''  ..  • 
sound  of  short  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  kc.  l«.  "".T'  '^*^' 

IW.  Uant,  the  past  time  and  participle  of  ^^'^^>V^, 
lean,  is  grown  rulgar » the  rtguiar  form,  kaawLh^  _,  . 
preferable.  ^^*».«TO4tmoithe 

130.  The  past  time  and  parUclple  of  the  verb  t^  [^^.  »tfatt,j, 
leap  »eem%  to  prefer  the  irregular  form;  tbew  *  ***' w'^o^'cJk, 
fore,  though  we  almost  alwavs  hear  lo  leap  f^jm  f*^('^^*i, 
ing  with  reap,  we  generally  near  leaped  wtiitt'  '^h Ulkt, 
and  pronounced  leapt,  rhyniina  with  wept.         ^^^uAtmt- 

140.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  slender  o  i'^^Nysitii,^ 
bare,  in  the  following  words:  Bear, bearer, br^'^^'attt,  MjAi. 
forbear,  forewear,  great,  peer,  steak,  swtar^  !*• 

tear,  wear.  */^  lie  anple  r 

141.  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pronoonct  '^  tflH,  fktkUit 
as  if  written  grwt,  generally  by  people  of  edacf  **^iiMA4iu> 
lion,  and  almost  universally  in  Ireland  ;  but  tlT  ""' 
is  contrary  to  the  fixed  and  settled  practice  i 
England.    That  this  is  an  affected  pronuncutio-^ 
will  be  perceived  in  a  moment  by  pronooDcii 
this  word  in  the  phrase  Alexmtuter  the  Great;  ^pit4rfw,  ^j  |^ 
those  who  pronounce  the  word  greet  in  oOttm^^^s'^^/'f' 
cases  will  generally  in  this  rhyme  It  with  Mk,y»^^^*i> 
It  is  true  the  ee  is  the  regular  sound  of  this  '^^m^^r^ 
thong  ;  but  this  slender  sound  of  c  has.  in  all  pi  vrui-,- J2"*" 
bability,  given  way  to  that  of  «,  at  deeper  *  p^  lill^Ili**^ 
more  expressive  of  the  epithet  great.                \  ^ZjJ'  V^> 

£41,  The  same  observations  are  applicable  I  ,,^,;/J««.ttr«i(fe, 
the  word  break;  which  is  much  morecxprrsA  i^Tt^ ■"»"«« 


betn 
bat 

like 


tier 

43 
cen 
ihe 
tii 
Th( 
int 
bot 

»)' 


of  the  action  when  pronounced  brahe  than  brm^y,  %,tlS^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  affectedly  pronounced.  '«sh- .S''  '™*  *t 

143.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  long  Italian  «1^  w.'^^weJ*,  u 
father,  in  the  following  words:  hedrt,  *'^.|fcj!j««' Aeie 
hearten,  hearth,  hearken.  ,    ^*r!r''»^K 

144.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obtcnre  souiul,  «%wf  »  ^  ««eond, 


proaching  to  short  n  in  vengeance,  tergtsnt,  f^^l^t^fti 

"-' "^ 'St'""' 


gtant,  and  pageemtry. 


'      '"*»?liili 


U&,  This  Is  a  French  rather  than  an  f^ii/j??^'*^!*^- 
triphlhong,  being  found  only  in  words  deriij    'Wijifcajj^,^ 
from  that  language.    Its  sound  b  that  ol  w 
open  o,  as  beau,  bureau,  flambeau,  f^*"^"**!!  , 
lu  beautjf  and  iu  compounds  it  has  the  first  soaa 
of  u,  as  if  written  bewty. 


•'«»(Wi, 


EE. 


adu 


JHasd 


relMioBt 


'•^'.^I. 


14«.  This  diphthong,  in  "H  w©'^!  ^*;!!!V^,'i^fft£|fIli,j,^^ 


that  end  in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  of  looi:  **!*  --i,^ 
e,  Ibrmed  by  a  closer  applicaUon  of  the  UH^^^eJ<^i^^ 
the  roof  of  the  moulh  than  in  that  rowel  »«»« 


'•laenUy 


fcrent  sounds  ol  the  rerht  to  /fre  and  to  ■^7»^  ^* 
the  nouns  Jlea  and  meat.  This  has  alw»y«  J!}*^*.*^ 
my  opinion;  but,  upon  consulting  •**"'*  "ft 'tiiL;vWij|j^ 
*pi«kJrs  on  the  ^ciSoo,  and  '"  I-'**!"'^  t  ^Jl!' »•  Uu 
G-rrick,  who  could  find  no  ^^^^/r'\\JlieSL*^l!^^  w«»il« 
M>nnd o(  these  words.  I  am  less  confident  l»r^^ •5^^*Sm' 
it  to  the  public.  M  any  rate  *»»*• /'"'TSla' ** wL^  W 
but  very  trifling,  and  I  shall  therefore  '^'^  Vfjjiii^,,^' 
m  as  equivalent  to  the  long  oi>«i>  ••.    .    .w^-^  *.k.^  *«  » 

147.  This  diphthong  i 
breec/te*,  pronounced  ai 
calte.  M>nielimes  pronounced  t 

britch,  I  look  uwm  as  vulgari *,on« 

deed,  in  prose,  has  generally  »»»«, *"^"  f„nB  * 

e,  as  in  hell:  and  when  these  two  l«"/T'„  ^^f  e 

one  syllable,  in  the  poetical  contrscj^j^^^j^^ 

and  neer  for  ever  and  never,  they  anrp  ^  ^"ea       ■*  >*  loon 

as  if  wiitten  air  and  nair.  iVWij*'''*y««lenL 

El. 

e4ft.  The  genera]  sonnd  of  this  f/1;"\^',c^*^,    ^^.-~j^  my. 

to  be  the  same  asr,.  ''»•'»,  T. he  o,h''»*-'i<t2?^ and 
which  is  hke  long  slender  a  ;  but  7' !''  ,  J  ^^^^  nj S, 
tre  H>  numerous  as  to  require  *  caulog«'  ,^,.  kj^^^ 

Digitized  by  UOOgle  "^ 


rMvnvnvuBtiwj^  vr  «■ 


i^tia  frtat,   lUff  tame  go  to  f v  m  to 
I  of  Inia,  trmTHt ;  bat  tbU 


I  ir  mfmbt  •nn44 
L  flu  tart  to  tlitf  mtddle  of  words,  eithrr 
•  E  tmftu  or  1bllow«  •  c(m«onant,  at  pan- 
wy  rtir,  «rlftii4a-.  •rtA«fr«fAy,  0rlh4n.'pf, 
>  nil  f.  rttairt,  mU»m»tkr9f*,  phUaMthr^- 
nwfC  tnikrtM,/mrtJkimt//artker,  north- 
]*<■.  flmrfAfr.  wiirre  the  /&  i» 
UM  wonU  «re  belter  MriUen 


-^  n  MTnva  two  vnwef «  it  ftrnerally  noft  in 
><  pwff  bclHH,  m/aUMer,/eatktr,  heathen, 
r  mtttr,  w^iHrr,  ttkrthrr,  either,  neither, 
'«-  ^itkr,  mother,  guther,  tcgethtr,  pother, 

X  1lMBf««i  \wn  vAwrlt,  in  words  from  the 

•  ««»«H«*.  >■  sciierAlly  h«rd,  9S  apathy , 
^**H  •>y«th]f,  Athens.  atheUt,  authmtick, 

•  *^  a*rtff .  mfhtrit,  cathmrtUk,  cathedral, 
^'^lOkrtee,  ethfT^ethickf,  lethargy,  Lethe, 
'  »m  atmrfe,  titkotmmp,  matheeU,  mtathrma- 

'  't^pmikelkk,  fUthmr;  poiymathg,  pro- 
«n  mttkimo,  ametkjfti,  themtre,  mmyki- 
oAtmrr,  apoikeotis. 

•  rk  •  «»*umr*proao«nced  like  tlmpf  e  t, 
'^^m,  thfrne,  T%ames,  asthma,  phthisis, 
41.  ftouicat,  sod  W  Mlcot  In  ime^UUUt, 
-n«  tmiftkds^ 


•4  W 

■    |«  f 


termlnatkms  en  and  U, 

iUteu,  ftisttn,  christen, 

M9  prowoanced   at   if  wriiten 

At.;  in  hmrslem  the  #  it  beard :  to 

irvcflr.   trrestU,   thistte,  trktstU, 

r.  cH«/ir.  }astU,  aposiU,  tkrostU, 

rualte,  are  pr«»oo«nced  m  if  written 

ftr. :  in  pestie  the  f  it  pronovoeed ; 

B,  and  tiften,  tbe  /  it  tilent,  and  at 

irrvnU  w«>rda  from  the  French,  at 

u4r).  eciaf.     In  the  Am  of  theae 

lo  W  pTDnounced ;  in  the  last, 

mates  heard  ;  but  in  the  second, 

•  OMee  frr«|aently  written  toupee, 

vMurrgnimr,    In  hlUet-d  ux  ihe 

veil  at  M  hautboy.    The  tame  ti- 

*e  nbtervrd  In  the  English  words 

r,  morlgage,  ottter,  bemkruptcf, 

■yilsbic  of  mistUtoe,    In  eur- 

I  the  <  is  always  mate.— See 

r. 

*"  ^  »  lal  /.  and  bears  the  same  relation  to 
*  *^»*r.dtof,  hardf  to  *,  and  sto  #,  41. 

'"T  ^rr^aUr ;  and  II  ever  tilent  it  is  in 
'  ^  ^shemomth,  where  both  that  letter  and 

*^.  ■  cuioqanU  pronanciation,  geaerally 
'^*«*  ■  t(  unujtm  trnttmatuk. 


WiMUlmL 

,_^»  ■  tbe  hefinninf  of  a  word  Is  a  eoo- 


^*^*^»»^<*,  terlttr,  trrevre,  iiTMif  A/,  trry, 
'  *w^,  snd  befdrc  *  and  the  vowel  o, 
'^^mmtmU,  wAe,  Ite,  proooanced  Ae<r, 

'  ' '■•■t  4  Is  pronoQi 
'^<*»hoo^,wt^,hoo^ 


^  4c.  the  staele  and  dot 
ue  same  soMd  In  t».  Ibis 


nneed  as  If  It  were 

ke.;  bat 

double  o  co> 

last  letter 


'  T  ^>«raubl«.  In  sieoon,  however,  this 
***^9*  heard:  and  prono«tnciiig  it  soon 
^.  h  SMrd  aad  aanrrr  ft  it  always  tilent. 
J^  V^tw  whh  lis  klndrwi  toond.  and  the 
>  h  pt—Matad  like  the  adverb  fee. 
the  «r  is 
rhymlDg 


t  wn»w«j»c«a0  4»f  '»^^" 


«76w  X  Is  a  letter  composed  of  those  which  hav« 
been  alreadv  considered,  and  therefore  will  need 
but  little  discussion,  4$,  51.  It  is  flat  or  sharp 
like  its  compunent  letters,  and  is  sabject  to  the 
same  laws. 

477.  X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  when  it  ends 
a  syllable  with  the  accent  up«>n  it,  as  exercise, 
exerllmce,  ttc,  or  when  the  accent  i«i  on  llie  next 
syllable,  if  it  begin  uith  a  consonant,  as  e:rcaMe, 
orpense,  ftc.  71. 

478.  X  has  its  flat  soand  like  gt  when  the  ac- 
cent is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  having 
the  accent  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  exert,  example, 
exist,  dec.  pronounced  egtert,  egxampie,  ef^zitt,  Ac. 
The  same  souhd  may  be  observed  if  A  follow,  as 
in  exhibit,  exhale,  *c.  pronounced  egxhibit ,egxhale  ; 
but  if  the  secondary  accent  be  on  the  x  in  the  po- 
Ivsy liable  exhibition,  exhalation,  Ac.  this  letter  is 
then  sharp,  as  in  exercise,  Jl :  bat  in  compound 
words,  where  the  primitive  ends  in  x,  thi*  leiier 
reUins  its  primitive  soand,  as  fixation,  taiation, 
vexation,  vexatious,  relaxation.  Sec, ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  simples  in  our  lansuage,  tloxots^ 
and  proximity ;  so  that  this  propensity  of  x  jp 
become  egt,  seems  confined  lu  the  iusepamb'fo 
pBvpositkMi. 

4^  X,  like  s,  is  a«ptnited,  or  takes  the  sound 
of  A  after  it,  cmly  when  the  accent  is  before  it: 
hence  the  diflerence  between  luxury  and  luxuri' 
ous  ;  mmxious  ami  anxiety :  in  the  true  pronuncia- 
lion  of  which  words  nothinc  will  direct  us  but 
recurring  to  first  principles.  It  was  observed  that 
s  is  never  aspirated,  or  pronounced  like  sh,  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding  syllable, 
4Sf ;  and  that  when  the  accent  is  on  the  snrcet^. 
ing  voarel,  tlioogh  the  s  frequently  is  pronounced 
likes,  it  is  never  sounded  zh:  Irom  which  pre. 
mises  we  may  conclude  that  luxury  and  IvxHri- 
oeu  ought  to  be  pronounced  luekshury  and  lugru- 
riaus,  and  not,  lug-xho^ryus,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  s|n-lls 
it.  The  same  errour  runs  through  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  the  compounds,  luxuriamte,  tuxuriaat, 
luxuriate,  &c.  which  unquestionably  ought  to  be 
prononnced  iMfSM-r^uor,  lug-su-ri-ant,  tug-xu- 
ri-ate,  Ac.  in  four  syllables,  and  not  in  three  only, 
as  they  are  divided  in  his  Dictionary. 

490.  The  same  principles  will  lead  us  to  decide 
in  the  words  anxious  and  anxiety:  as  the  accent  is 
before  the  x  in  the  first  word,  it  is  naturally  divl- 
sible  into euiksious,  and  as  naturally  pronounced 
ank-skus  ;  but  as  the  accent  is  after  the  x  in  the 
second  word,  and  the  hissing  sound  cannot  be 
aspirated,  4M,  it  roust  necessarily  be  pronounced 
mngxfety.  But  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  any  regard 
to  the  component  letters  of  these  words,  or  the 
different  position  of  the  accent,  has  not  only 
spelled  them  without  aspiration,  but  without  let- 
ting the  s,  in  the  composition  of  the  last  word, 
go  into  s  ;  for  thus  they  stand  in  hit  Dictionary  : 
anA-eyus,  mmk-si-e-ty,  459. 

481.  The  letter  x,  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
ms  into  s,  as  Xerarrr,  Xenophon,  *c.  pronounced 
Zerkses,  Zenovkon,  *c. ;  it  is  silent  at  the  end  of 
the  French  biUot-daux,  and  pronounced  like  »  in 
bumxi  often  and  belter  written  beans. 

YinUlaL 

dtt.  K,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the  same 
sound ;  and  this  has  been  sufllciently  described  in 
ascertaining  iu  real  character,  40;  when  it  is  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  with  the 
accent  noon  It,  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  the  first 
sound  of  <,  as  cy-der,  tf-rant,  reply,  4c. ;  but  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable,  without  the  accent, 
it  is  pronounced  like  the  first  sound  of  e,  liberty, 
fwry,  tenderly,  Ac. 

Z, 

4BS.  Z  Is  the  flat  s,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  A  does  in  ^,  tf  to  t,  hard  r  to  *,  aitd  v  to /. 
Its  cooowHi  name  is  lsz«rd,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
explains  Into  s  bard  ;  If^  however,  this  be  the 
meaning,  it  is  a  gross  misnomer :  for  the  s  is  not 
tba  hard,  but  the  soft  #• :  hut  as  it  has  a  less 


for 


•  Professor  Ward,  speaking  of  the 
donbltag  the  #  at  th«  end  of  words,  sajs. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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sliarp,  f  d  tterefore  not  so  audible  a  eoand.  It  it 
not  iiMp«K«ible  bot  it  may  jaean  «  surd.  Zed, 
borrowed  from  the  French,  is  the  more  fashion- 
able name  of  this  letter  ;  but,  in  x^\y  opinion,  not 
to  be  admitted^  becau^  the  names  of  the  letters 
oufflit  lo  have  no  diversity. 

484.  Z,  like  #,  go«*8  into  aspiration  before  a 
diphilion|p,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after  the  ac- 
cent, as  la  heard  in  vizitr^  glaMler,  grazier,  *c. 
jprniKiinced  vixh-i-tr,  glath-t-tr,  graxh-i-tr,  Ac. 
The  «amc  mav  be  observed  of  axt*r«,  ratart,  &c^ 

486.  Zi»  silent  in  the  French  word  rendezvnu; 
and  is  pronounced  in  the  lulian  manner,  as  if  f 
were  before  it,  in  mexMotinip,  as  if  written  miet- 
uotiniQ, 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  jost 
idea  of  the  principles  of  pronanciation,  both  with 
respect  to  single  letters,  and  their  various  com- 
binations into  syllables  and  words.  The  attentive 
reader  must  have  observed  how  much  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  differently  asso- 
ciated, and  how  much  the  proonnciaiion  of  these 
associations  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  ao- 
eenu  This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  a  want  of  attend  inf  to  it  has  betrayed  seve- 
ral  ingenious  men  into  the  grossest  absurdities. 
This  will  more  fnllv  appear  in  the  observation* 
on  accent,  which  U  the  next  point  to  be  ooa* 
sidered* 


ACCENT  ON  DISSYLLABLES. 

the  falling  inflectton  hit  pronoooeed  higher  m 
well  as  louder  thau  the  other  syllables,  either 
preceding  or  succeeding."  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  it  "  when  the  accent  is  on  the  JaK 
syllable  of  a  word  which  has  no  emphasis,  and 
wtuch  is  the  concluding  word  of  a  discourse  " 
Those  who  wish  to  see  this  clearly  demonstrated 
may  consult  Elements  of  BlocuUon,  second  edi- 
tion, page  181.  On  the  present  occasion  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  tliat  the  stress  w^  call 
accent  U  as  well  understood  as  is  necessary  for 
the  pronunciation  of  single  words,  which  is  the 
object  of  this  treatise ;  and  therefore,  considering 
accent  merely  as  stress,  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  iu  proper  position  in  a  word, 
and  endeavour  to  detect  some  erroors  in  the  use 
and  application  of  it. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

480.  The  accent  of  the  anelenu  is  the  oppro- 
brium of  modem  criticism.  Nothing  can  show 
n^re  evidently  the  fallibility  of  the  human  fa- 
culties than  the  total  ignorance  we  are  in  at  pre- 
sent of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ac- 
cent •.  This  would  be  still  more  surprising  if  a 
phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind  did  not  daily  pre- 
sent itself  to  oar  Tlew.  The  accent  of  the  Eng. 
lish  language,  which  is  constantly  sounding  in 
oar  ears,  and  every  moment  open  to  investigation, 
seems  as  much  a  mystery  as  that  accent  which 
is  removed  ainsost  two  thousand  years  from  our 
view.  Obsonrity,  perplexity,  and  confusion,  run 
through  evenf  Ueatise  on  the  subject,  and  no- 
thing could  be  so  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it,  did  not  a  circumstance  present  itself, 
whieh  at  onee  aecoanu  for  the  confusion,  and 
affords  a  clew  to  lead  us  out  of  it 

487.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us  such 
a  deAnition  oi  the  voice  as  ac^uainu  us  with  lU 
essential  properties  i  they  speak  of  high  and  low, 
loud  and  soft,  auick  and  slow  ;  but  they  never 
once  mention  that  striking  property  which  dis- 
tingoisbes  speaking  from  singing  seteiid^,  knd 
which,  from  iu  sliding  from  high  to  low,  and 
fnwi  low  to  high,  may  not  Improperly  b^  called 
the  inflection  of  the  voice.  No  wonjer,  when 
writers  left  this  out  of  the  account,  that  they 
should  blunder  about  the  nature  of  accent :  ft 
was  impossible  they  should  doetherwl^;  lopar- 
tial  an  idea  of  the  speaking  voice  must  neces- 
sarily lead  them  into  errour..  But  let  us  once  di- 
vide the  voice  into  its  rising  and  falling^inflec- 
tions,  the  obsenrity  vanishes,  and  accent  becomes 
as  intelligible  as  any  other  part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let  us 
compare  the  accented  syllable  with  others,  and 
we  shall  find  this  general  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  :  *'  The  accented  syllable  is  always  louder 
than  the  rest ;  but  when  it  has  the  rising  inflec 
tion  It  is  higher  than  the  preceding,  and  lower 
than  the  succeeding  syllable ;  and  when  it  has 


doubled  reUins  its  proper  force,  whlch»  when 
sincle  at  the  end  of  words,  is  tohened  into  s.  as 
hit,  kUs."  And  Dr.  Wallis  tells  us,  that  it  is  al- 
moM  reruin  when  a  noun  has  i  hard  in  the  last 
sylluiile,  and  becomes  a  verb,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  g  becomes  soft,  as  a  knue  is  pronounced 
with  the  hnrd  *,  and  to  house  wlih  the  s  wfu 

•  See  Observations  on  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent  an.l  Quantity  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to 
the  Glaaaical  Pronunctatkm  of  Greek.  Latin,  and 
Bcrij/*an  Fropnr  Namei. 


7%e  deferent  PosUUmt  of  the  English  AceenL 

4W.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  com. 
parison  with  other  syllables  less  forcible ;  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  monosyllables,  properly 
speaking,  have  no  accent :  when  they  arc  conv- 
bined  with  other  monosyllables,  and  form  n 
phrase,  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  oiie.  in  pro- 
f<nrenoe  to  others,  is  called  emphasis.  As  em- 
P"»«J«  evidently  points  out  the  most  significant 
word  in  a  sentence,  so,  where  other  reasons  do 
not  forbid,  the  accent  always  dwells  with  great* 
es*  force  on  that  part  of  the  word  which,  from 
iu  importance,  the  hearer  has  always  the  great- 
est occasion  to  observe  j  and  this  is  necessarily 
the  root,  or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony 
of  termination  frequently  attractt  the  accent 
from  the  root  to  the  branches  of  words,  so  the 
first  and  most  natural  law  of  accentuation  seems 
^i***^*^^  ***•  *"  fi****«  ^*>«  "l*"*?**  than  any  of  the 
other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  ^nd^^ed  with 
perfect  uniformity,  leave  the  principal  part  of 
the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  w>-nt  seems  iu 
lawful  property,  501  ;  but  LaUn  a;  I  Greek  ler- 
minauons,  of  which  our  language  is  full,  assume 
a  rij^ht  of  preserving  their  original  accent,  and 
subjecting  many  of  the  words  they  bestow  upon 
ut  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated 
r  ".r*^^  nieasure,  by  etymolopy.  In  words 
from  the  Saxon  the  accent  is  generally  on  the 
root ;  in  words  from  the  learned  languages  it  is 
generally  on  the  termination  ;  and  if  to  Uicse  we 
add  the  different  accent  we  lay  on  some  words, 
to  distmguUh  them  from  others*  we  seem  to  have 
the  three  great  principles  of  accentuation ;  name, 
ly,  the  radical,  the  terminaUonal,  and  the  dia 
Uncuve.  • 

Aeetni  on  Diss^Uables. 

m.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  neces- 
sarily one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one  U  U 
true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  sometimes  lav 
an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive  >yllablM-  .. 
d*-recf,  some-thnes;  but  when  these  woid.  are 
pronounced  alone  they  have  never  more  than 
«»ne  accent.  For  want  of  attending  to  this  dlJ! 
t  ncuon,  some  writers  have  roundly  asierted 
that  many  dissyllables  have  two  accenu.  swh  m 
,  convoy,  conamrss,  dUewd.  shipwreck  :  in  which 
and  similar  instances,  they  confound  the  dIs-' 
Jr^*;!.^'  ""'^  *»»*«il»»e  letter  syllables  are  utl 
dessanly  pronounced,  with  acceninal  force  • 
though  nothing  can  be  more  different.     Let  us 

SffJri^  t^^.!*  *"*  P***"^'  '^  ^»"  »i*»  ^  very 
different,  with  respect  to  force,  from  the  same 
syllable  lu  the  verb  lo  torme^tt.M,  here  the  accent 
b  on  it;  and  if  we  do  but  carcinlly  watch  our 
pronunciaUon,  the  same  difftrencc  will  apne-r 
in  every  word  of  two  sylUbUs  throughout  th* 
language.  The  word  Amen  is  tl.e  only  woid 
which  is  pronounced  with  two  consecuUve  •«. 
cenu  when  alone. 

4«.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation  in 
certain  words  of  two  syllables,  winch  are  both 
noun^  and  verbs,  that  is  not  unwnrihy  of  notice  i 
the  nouns  having  the  accent  on  il»e  first  5v liable 
and  the  verb*  on  the  la*l.  Tins  .eems'  an  in! 
si.nci.ve  effort  In  the  lanpnagc  (it  the  expression 
will  be  allowed  roe)  to  compeosaie  in  some  men- 
stirefor  the  rait  of  different  Urmiuations  faT 


OfFnmSNT  tOVKDS  OF  TRB  DIPHTHONGS  EO,  EOU,  EU,  ETT,  EWE,  jpr, 
m.  M  hm  ikm  »ommd  oihmg  ai^nder  m  \n  deign, 
mm,  fcM,  rrint.  /^ign,  ff*»t,  *«<'.  ktUunUt  heir, 
MTtM.  iM»*^  w^^,  M^A,  tktin,  rtitu,  their, 
m»t^  tnkt,^rrigk4,  rnHghl,  mrigkbomr,  and  their 
'  I  1 1  ii  WIms  0k  cxtmt*  after  Uiis  diphthong, 
'.  tmf^  iker*  i*  o«Ji  the  leaU  remnant  of  the 
I  raniirmJ  tomud,  >ct  it  ha.%  uui  exactly  the 


I  ««  umpie  •»«•*!  ftoand   a«  when  fullowed  by 

<WT  cwiaawli ;  ei,  IiaJ lowed  bv  gk,  sound*  both 

-.»rii  Uktm4,  or  tf  wm  coold  interpose  the  y 

1  *iMt  between  the  m  and  f  in  e^Al,  nH^A/, 

iu  It  ntffM.  p«rb«p«,   convey  the  sound  belier. 

W  itfrrcflice.  bovtfver,  i«  so  delicate  a»  to  rt*n- 

At  a*  tfttUoctAoa  of  no  sreat  importance.    The 

mm  dhMTtatlntts  ar«  applicable  to  the  words 

**^m  itrmigksem,  Ac— Aee  the  vord  Eigkt. 

tt  I  %M»  the  tuond  of  lonf  open  e  in  Arrr,  in 

^  iuMinf   word*   and  tJieir  cumpoands:  To 

«<  MM.  evnrctf ,  dtcrii,  receipt,  cencrivc,  jter- 

"V  *«w«.  rrcH**',  tmrHgU,  3rise,stUiH,  seign- 

»  «TWT.  aHiw.  ftUSeimt.    Obeisanct  ought  to 

'  •  f»p  prevedmg  clas«. — 8e«  the  word. 

SI,  Uimtt  M  •om«time«  pronounced  as  rbym* 

■t  vxA  fimtmrr  ;  bat*  in  my  opiniim,  very  im- 

'^fy .  Cor  If  It    be   allowed   that  cii»tom  is 

•*  -^  dro4ed,  we  oasbt,  in  thi*  case,  to  pro- 

*m^*  lac  di^bthoni;    icinf ,  as  icnre  expressive 

t*  m  >4«»  uiikrxeil  to  it,  S41. 

■L  fkker  and  m^itker  are  lo  often  pronounced 

*m9tr%a4  migh-eAtr,    that  it  it  hard  to  say   to 

*«n  rs^   ihry    belon|r.     AnnUtpy,    however, 

•  •*«i  kcvuitrm,  five^  the  diphthong  the  »oaod 
<*  ••c  '<♦•  *,  rather  than  that  oi  i,  and  rhv  ine« 
*»»  v'l*  IrcwiVr.  rine  who  brralhe^.  This  is 
■^  W^^fittum    Mr.  GarHck  always   pnve   to 

*^  w^' ;  tat  the  true  analo|tcal  sound  of  the 
» **»**■«  m  tbe«e  words  i«  thai  ol  the  slender  e, 
>  *  «-<:r«  wj-tkier  nnd  nmp-tker.    This  prunun- 

A'*^  •  sdofitrd  in  Ireland,  but  is  not  favoured 
-  •*  *tamr  Anliocpi«t»  ;  for  Mr.  Shendan,  Mr. 

*  H  Eiphtnu/tn,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Smith, 
'•-*'»  C  Uwmar,  ajwl  Dr.  Jones,  all  pronounce 

'«  with   the    diphilioiif   like    long   e. 
I  sinnr  aditpui  the  sound  of  long  f  ex< 


» ; 


•T^y  ;  Dr  Ki-tirich  cives  both  ither  and  Itker, 

•  F'frr*  ih«  rtr»i,    b«it  pive*  neither  the  sound 
^mriu^ivrly  :  TUr.  Cootesays  these  words 

'  rr'frmUy  prrnM.nitced  with  the  r<  like  the  i 
'  ■••.  Mr.  ftarclay  gives  no  de<rnption  of  the 
•"•^of  r4  in  Hihrr,  but  says  meither  i*  %nn\e- 
*^  WwinmieeJ   mtlMrr,   and  by  others  nether  ; 

'  ■'-  X«rc«  My*,  •*  #i/*#r  and  neither  are 
••»•*«  «ie  with  the  •oond  of  long  < ;  I  have 

■'i  •^«m  that  of  long  a  ^iren  to  them ;  but  as 
'T»l*r  w«y  r*  al*o  tn  us**,  I  think  it  is  nrc- 

>'^    Th«^«  dttfrrnices  *eem  to  have  arisen 

*  v^-it^e  of  the  regular  «oMnd  of  ei.**  If 
*  p-r*'*'  w«y  and  the  regular  sound  of  this 

*  ^•^i  ¥r.  Nare^  means  ihe  liwip  sound  of  e, 

*  *-»j  miU    ftT«peet    N«M».  140  nnd  '230,   to  sec 

*•  «^i4  nf  **!•  the  nH»re  general  »4iuud,  and 

*  '*■••  **c^i  to  >»e  CAlUd  the  rcguUr;  tut 
"'  *^»  sir  ta»  rT»-«ii)  to^iHnces  of  Words  where 

'*4^Kat(  Wa*  ilic  tone  *o«ind  off,  and  cus 
•  •  -   Uttm  iM  ihr»e  words  there  can  be  no 
^*"  "ri  IS  Ihr  true  »<jund. 

*  '  W  ttk«  Mivnd  i»f  lone  open  I,  in  height 
•*•  ••01.  T^y  munz  •  ilh  trAi^e  and  ripht.   Heicht 

*  '  •^,  "^flen    heard    rh>miiig  vitM  elcht  and 

*  X**  «*CtHti  aftM*ng  *  rry  rt-«|M>rutiIe  «p<-nkrrs; 

*  '  '*•  we«a«  tn  dt  ride  in  tMV04ir  «if  the  other 
*'  •»  <-«-  ...  ihat  It  mu>  britrr  tally  with  the 
*•"'    •  »ti*.  f>f  whK  h  II  i«  t»»r  at<-(rnct. 

■••  O  !-■♦  the  ••Miod  ttt  short  «  in  the  two 
*2**»y*r  aMl  mmmfmrtii,  pfonounced  V/fi*  and 

^  TV«  dif4M(>n«cr.  whe«  nnaeernted,   like  «!, 

*  «  '^  iW  1<  TT.  T  vi>>*rl,  and  »s   fiMtnouiicrd 
li^   tn/0rriim,/in eigmrr. /mrjfe It,  forfeit' 

T€tgntji,»urJeU,cemnterfeU, 


MO, 

^  T\w  dlphtheAC  k»  pronotinced  Iflte  e  long 
^i^,  m  if  wt  mrn  feefle  ;  and  like  r  short  in 

^^•MjffMtdf,  as  if  wrtuen  Ityford  and 
•^■^  ;  and  t»  ih*  law  terms  fit^ffit,  feoftr, 
^fm^mtMt,  as  If  wrttltn /f^9e,/tjf€r,  and  Jrjf. 

^2_^Wt  frv^aewily  hear  the««  vowels  con- 
t*2;^»rtH short  •  to  greermpkf  and  gtemetm,  as 
'^**»»i<|Mf%  Mi</im«Mfi|;  hat  thlf  grotf 


prooonciation  seems  daily  weariif  away,  and 
giving  place  to  that  which  sefmrates  the  vowels  ' 
into  two  distinct  syllables,  as  it  is  always  heard 
In  geographical^  geometer,  geometrical,  and  geome- 
trician. Georgick  is  always  lieurd  as  if  written 
Jorgick,  and  must  be  given  opus  incorrigible,  118. 
!^96.  Eo  is  heard  like  long  «  in  feod,  f tod  a  l^feo^ 
dator^  which  are  sometimes  wiitien  as  they  are 


pronounced,  feud,  /evftal,  feudatory. 

S50.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  bus  the  sound  oft* 
short  in  surgeon,  sturgeon,  dudgeon,  gudgeon^blud- 
geon^  curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon,  puncheon, 
truncheon,  Ourgron,  habtrgeon  ;  but  m  scutcheon, 
escutcheon,  p^eon,  and  u-idgeon,  the  eo  sounds 
like  short  i. 

260.  Eo  sonnds  like  long  o  in  y^mtan  and  yeo> 
manrp ;  the  ArH  syllable  of  which  words  rhymes 
with  go,  no,  so.— See  the  words; 

201.  Eo  in  galleOH,  a  Spanish  ship,  soondt  ••  if 
written  gtUiMt,  rhyming  with  movm, 

EOir 

M2.  This  assemblage  of  vowels,  for  they  cannot 
be  properly  called  a  triphllumg,  is  often  con- 
tracted into  one  syllable  in  prose,  and  pAels  never 
make  it  go  for  two.  In  cutamous  and  t-itreeut 
two  syllables  are  iwlpabie;  but  in  gorgeous  trnd 
outrageous  the  soft  g  coalescing  with  e  seems  to 
drop  a  syllable,  thmigh  polite  pronanciaiiou  will 
always  preserve  it. 

?63.  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in  an 
anaccenied  •.yllable,  and  generally  a  finsi  one; 
and  when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  den- 
tals d  or  t,  it  melts  them  into  the  sounds  of^  and 
tch  :  thus  hideous  and  piteous  are  pronnanced  as 
if  written  hUfoue  and  pitcheous.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  righteous,  plenteous,  bounteous, 
courteous,  beauteous,  and  duteous,  893,  204 

Elf. 

C04  This  diplithong  is  always  sounded  like  long 
u  or  ew,  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular :  thus  feud, 
deuce,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  fewd, 
deuce,  Ac. 

EW. 

va.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long  %, 
and  is  almost  always  regular.  There  is  a  corrupt 
pronunciation  of  it  like  oo  chiefly  in  London, 
where  we  sometimes  hear  dew  and  new  pro- 
nonnced  as  if  written  doo  and  noo ;  but  when  r 
precedes  this  diphthong,  as  in  brew,  crew,  drew, 
&c.  pronouncing  it  like  M  is  scarcely  improper. 
—  St-e  ITfl,  33l».  ^        r     r- 

7M.  Ahew  and  stretp  have  almost  leA  this  class, 
and  by  JohnMin's  recommendation  are  become 
shoit  and  strow,  as  ihoy  arc  pronounced.  The 
proper  name  .Shreitsbury,  however,  ^iill  retains 
the  e,  though  always  prt»nounced  Ahrotrsbury, 
Sm-,  with  a  needle,  always  rlnnies  with  no;  and 
sender,  sicnlfying  a  drain, 'i-»  geneially  pronounced 
shore:  but  stuer,  an  officer,  rhymes  with  fewer » 
— Bee  Setier. 

Vft.  Ew  is  sometimes  prondunced  like  aw  In  the  " 
verb  to  chew ;  hnt  this  is  gr«»ss  and  vulgar.    To 
cAmr ought  always  to  rhyme  with  new,  liew,  kt, 

EIVE. 

SOS.  Tills  triphthong  exists  only  in  the  word 
etre,  a  female  slieep  ;  \%  liu  li  ii  pronounced  exactly 
like  jffM',  a  tree,  or  the  plnial  peiMtnnl  pronoun 
pou.  There  is  a  viilcnr  prortmriation  of  this  m  ord 
as  if  written  yot',  rhvmmg  %vitti  doe,  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided. — See  the  word. 

EY, 

209.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong.  It  is 
always  pronnunctd  like  a.y,  or  like  it*  kindred 
diphthong  ei,  in  vein,  rticn,  Ac:  thus  b<y,  dey, 
grey,  pre^,  tkeji,  trey,  whiy,  oIhi/,  comry,  purrry, 
survey,  Ary,  eyre,  and  eyres,  «ie  « !««>■»  ht-ard  us 
if  written  bay.  dap,  &c.  Ary  and  Uy  Hre  the  only 
exceptions,  wiiirii  always  riiyn>e  niih  Arm,  VVO. 

870.  Ey,  when  mmrct  nled,'  Is  pron*  iu>c»  «i  like 
ee :  Ihu*  galley,  raNfy,  allrw,  Lart^v,  &c.  urr  pt«w 
nooncrd  as  if  «ruien  guilt e,  talhe,  kc.  T'le 
noun  survea  theretore,  if  we  place  the  accent  un 
ike  Ant  tyUakle,  U  *"-^"7^^f¥«^0^  ^^*  wvtd. 


>IFFERINT  SOUNDS  OP  TUX  DIPHTHONGS  KYE,  U.  It,  ILU,  JtW.  lO,  iOC/.U. 

SYE. 

rhU  triphtHonf  It  only  foand  in  tli«  word 
lich  U  always  prooonnced  like  tli«  letter  /. 

/i. 

rhi«  diphthong ,  in  the  termination*  Lin,  imi, 
lul  itjitf  lorms  l>atooe  »>llabtf,  iliou^^ii  the 
4  silkiaiion,  having  the  »<]ucexcd  MMiod  ul 
"ffctly  •iiMiUu- lo  jf,  give»  itie  •>  liable  a 
fuiiiid,  very  di^Ungui^liable  in  \l*  iMiture 
•«>  liable  formed  witliuut  iWe  i.'  ihu*  t%rl«- 
fiait  vomlmrdt  atmcUkUr,  Mmnd  a»  il'  written 
tn,  Jll-jfal,  ^M-fmrd,€«mcU-pmte^  and  have 
la»t  •yllabie  an  evident  mi&ture  of  the 
»f  f  conMioant,  IIS. 

In  dimmomd  tlicte  vowels  are  properly  no 
>ng  ;  and  in  prose  the  word  ouglii  to  have 
isiinct  syllables ;  bat  we  frequently  hear 
onounced  as  to  drop  the  m  entirely,  and  u» 
en  dimtmd.  This,  however,  is  a  corruption 
ght  to  be  avoided. 

lu  cmrrimg*,  marrisge,  vmrUmment,  and  mi- 
V  the  m  is  dropped,  and  the  i  has  iu  short 
a*  if  written  ctfrrMfe,  wurrUtge,  yarlimemi 


MB. 

the  regnlar  soand  of  this  dtphthong  is  that 

s  in  grWtt  tkitt,  Jltnd,  itr/,  ekief,  ker- 

rnndkrrcMi^,  mmcti^mier,  grmmditr,  he,  as 

«n  grttwe,  iktet^fttnd,  «c. 

It  has  the  sound  of  long  i  in  dk,  kit,  Ue, 

,  vte,  a*  if  written  dp,  kj,  Ac. 

rh«  «hort  ioond  of  «  is  heard  In  friend, 

and  tha  long  soand  of  the  same   letter  in 

iexe. 

In  PuriegmU  the  hcst  prononciation  Is  to 

both  vowels  distinctly  lilie  e,  as  if  writUn 

r«#e. 

In   the  numeral  terminations  in  frfA,  as 

4k,  tUrtietk,  he.  the  vowels  ought  also  to 

t  diftlincl ;  the  first  like  open  #,  as  lieard 

f  in  htemtf,  tkirtp,  Ace.  and  the  second  like 

,  heard  lu  bremtk,  dmtk,  4cc. 

In  JUr^,  too,  the  vowels  are  beard  dis- 

In  triemt  and  »pmmi€t,  where  thnte  letters 
iftrr  a  liquid,  they  are  pronounced  dis- 
:  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
last  word  degenerate  into  fmnmtl,  I  IS. 
When  these  letters  meet,  in  consequence 
sing  the  pluials  of  nouns,  ihey  retain  either 
ig  or  short  sound  they  had  in  the  singular, 
t  increasing  the  number  of  syllables  :  thus 
lakes ^ir^.  a  Ike  makes  lies,  cmmpitmg  makes 
liet,  and  dignii$,  dignities.  The  same  may 
rrvrd  of  the  third  per»ons  and  pau  partl- 
nf  verb*,  a»  JJI9,  keJIitM,  J  demp.ke  denies, 
Ud,  J  *tiH§,  kr  sniiied,  ttc.  which  may  be 
I  nerd  as  if  written  denise,  ^em4de,  nllid, 

*•  H 

When  ie  is  In  a  termination  without  the 
,  it  is  pronon«ced  like  «,  only,  in  the  same 
m  :  thus  kruMier,  rrmsier.  and  gimtier,  have 
t  syllabic  M>uiidea  as  if  written  kruzhmrt 
r.  and  gUizkmr,  or  rather  as  kruu-fwr, 
mr,  4c.  M,  4U. 

tBU. 

These  roweU  occur  in  mdiem.  Item,  furtiem, 
they  have  the  sound  of  long  w,  as  if  wnt> 

en.  Urn,  pmrltm. 
In  oo«  wt»fd.  iifnienmtU,  these  letters   are 

incrd  like  short  c,  as  if  written  /»»■#— nf.— 

c  «kurd. 

These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word  view, 
they  soand  like  m    rhyming  wlch  Jew, 


When  the  accent  Is  upon  the  Ant  of  these 
I  they  form  two  dutiuct  tyl tables,  as  Hslenf, 
i  tite  la«t  of  which  is  sometimes  corrapUy 
inced  ei4cf. 
In  mwrtkimu^  U«  i  is  Mtirtly  mak,  uA 


the  unaccented  •  pronounced,  as  it  usnally  k  la 
this  fitaaiion,  like  sliort  n,  as  If  wrltUn  nMr« 
ikmnesn,  .151. 

no.  In  cntkien  the  •  is  sank,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced rtuAla.— See  the  word. 

too.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  leis 
these  vowels  are  proimunred  in  one  syllable  like 
short  n  ;  hut  when  the>  sie  preceded  by  a  liqaid, 
as  in  mitiien,  minien,  clurhm,  Ac.  Ill,  the  two 
vowels,  though  they  make  but  one  syllable,  are 
heard  distinctly  :  the  same  niay  be  observed 
when  they  are  preceded  by  any  of  theoiht^r  ron. 
sonants,  except  s  and  I,  ms  ckmrnfriom,  rrerylMi, 
Ac.  %vhere  the  vowcli  are  heard  srpHiately  ;  but 
the  terminatitMis  thm  and  sten  are  pronounced  m 
one  syllable,  like  the  verb  tktm. 

Ml.  The  only  exception  to  thi«  rule  is  when 
the  t  H  preceded  by  e :  in  this  ca%e  the  /  goes 
Into  IcA,  and  the  t  ift  m  a  small  drgree  audible 
like  »lioil  f.  This  mny  be  heaid  in  qvettion, 
mixtien,  dieeffien,  comU^msticn,  and  what  1*  «ii  in. 
sUiice  of  llie  same  kind  in  I'hrlttiaH,  an  if  writ- 
ten f  mc«-cAmr,  mi*<knn,  Ac.  quetlj/tin,  mUt-$mn, 
Ac.  464, 171. 

lOV. 

101.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  bv  a  li> 
quid,  or  any  mute  but  a  dtnut,  i*  heard  diMinct- 
ly  in  two  >ylinble«,  as  in  bitlems,  r^trienSfglerioi:* 
abMteml&ns,  imgenicue,  cepioms  ;  but  when  preced* 
ed  by  the  drntalt  I,  soft  c,  and  e,  these  vowels 
coalesce  tnio  one  syllable,  prtmoonced  like  tkne: 
thus  frecient.  fectious,  noxUme,  mnxiem*,  are 
sounded  as  if  written  presh^u,  /mC'tkns,  neek- 
skus,  engskne,  4A0. 

COS.  The  same  tendency  of  these  vowels  to  co> 
alesce  after  a  dental,  and  draw  It  to  aspiration, 
makes  as  hear  ttdiens,  ediemt,  and  im4idiQMe,  pro. 
nounced  as  if  written  fe-^tw,  e-Jre-me,  and  in-eid^ 
ns  ;  for,  as  tf  is  but  flat  f ,  it  i«  no  w  onder  it  should  ba 
subject  to  the  same  aspiration,  when  the  same  vaw- 
els  follow :  nay,  it  may  be  aflrmed,  that  so  agree- 
able is  this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  Kng* 
lish  pronunciation,  that.  unlcM  we  are  apoa  oar 
guard,  tlie  organs  naturally  slide  into  it*  It  k 
not,  however,  prelrnded  tnat  this  ts  the  politest 
pronunciation  ;  for  tlie  sake  of  analogy  it  were 
to  be  wished  it  were  :  bat  an  icnorance  of  tha 
real  powers  of  the  letters,  joinedwith  a  laudable 
desire  of  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  or- 
thography, is  apt  to  prevent  the  d  from  going  into 
J,  aiMl  to  make  ns  hear  ede^me,  te^e-eus,  Ac. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vulgar,  who  in  this  case 
are  right  by  instinct,  not  only  indulge  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  d,  which  the  language  is  so  prooa 
to,  bat  are  apt  to  unite  the  succeeding  syllablea 
too  closely,  and  to  say  ejme  and  te-Jue,  Instead 
of  §Jeue  and  lejt-ms,  or  rather  ede-fue  mnd  tede^ 

104.  If  the  f  be  di«tinctly  pronounced,  it  saA- 
ciently  expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  d.  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  prricrablr  mode  of  delineat- 
ing the  sound,  as  it  kreps  the  two  last  syllablea 
from  nniling  too  closrly.  Where  analogy,  there> 
fore,  IS  M>  clear,  and  custom  to  dubioos,  weoaght 
not  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  pronouncing  ediens, 
lediene,  vrr/ldieme,/estidi0tu,  lm»idi«ms,inridi»ms, 
cempendume,  meledient,  eemm^iems,  prefndiemM, 
and  stndiotttf  a*  if  written  o-jt~mme,  tfje-ems,tit. 
or  rather  edt-ftis,  tedt-pnt,  Ac.  ;  nor  khuuld  we 
forget  that  Jndimn  comes  ander  the  same  ati«lo|y, 
and  ought,  though  contrary  to  respecuble  usaie, 
to  b€  pronoanced  as  If  written  Imd'pmn,  aa^  near- 


»«»uaiBj«jt,  iti 
**♦««  »in  udtr  tk< 


to  b€  pi 
ly  as/i 


'thJe-mm^Vt, 


OA. 


Mf.  THk  diplrthong  Is  regalariy  pronoanced  m 
the  long  open  sound  of  •,  as  in  kmmi,  cm«,  emt, 
cml,  Umf,  Ac.  The  only  exception*  are,  ArMd, 
mbrmd,  gremi,  which  sound  as  if  wnttrn  Araad. 
mkrmmd,  grmai.  Otelmeal  is  sometimes  pmooanced 
•f-asMi,  bat  saems  to  be  racovcrtog  tka  Umf  soand 
of  e,  as  in  aaf . 

OE. 

MS.  WhcOier  It  W  proper  to  retain  IW  •  In 
thto  dipkthonc,  or  to  banish  It  from  oar  ortlM- 
frapliy,  as  Dr.  Johnson  advisca,  certain  H  to  that 
to  woNlt  tnm  tiM  laviicd  langnofcs  it  k  %l«ijn 


*^*^  ii  ,u**« "»' 

'^"^   "  tmi  »_^  . 


Digitized  by 
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---^     .    -««^»i«-«^,  rtr%-9t<%:  when  ander  the 

•J'^  I^*^  ^  ^  ."*«  ^'^"^  where  thit  tripb- 
»■•*  «crar«,  ao<J  that  it  in   ShiketDe&re'i   kU. 

^*2^  tt  c«ckt  CO  be  tiwided  M  ir'wrilteJ 


85 

•^.  i/  **?■  '5«^»«"nd  o»  "hort  m  in  the  two 

52   ^i'"**/*^^  '^•y*"*"B  with  mud  ° 

wiT*.?^A2/"ir  K^  P"^'?'*"^*?  •«  ••  ^»  rhyme 
wiifi  out,  hut,  *c.  but  ourIic  to  b«ve  itA  lnn»  r«. 

pUr  KJODd,  rhyming  with  boatTJwellwJ^^ 

ii  '^':nT;ir"'*  '^^fy-s-e-thrworijr*' 

nuncUtlon,  and  like  m^e  in  ^a'Ur.'^^'^^ 
niar'i''  *•  •omelime*  heard  rhyming  with  ^^^* 

or/. 


ozv, 

J?i;;^'*T^*!i^V.*'«  '^«»«>»,  in  the 
j^«  nawMWre  /  a  word,  vithin  IbeM  few  ve.m 

'  **rrfc-rtl^«  ^^  *•  <«««"»">  pronounced,  by 
.^11-7  kS^*^;*;?^"!.*  I'r'nch.  in  the  Prencfc 
^^T^-  il^ rJ.  "tl^  .'k  '•^r'  '^^  ^he  «  M  does 
-inT^t  &2™»  *«d  Uierefore  it  cannot  be 
r~fc^  Tk«  nearest  loand  U  ae  ;  with  which 

m^  ^ ^  ■■•*•••«»  n  may,  except  with  verv 

O/. 

•t  •  Wb ^MaTnL.?.^.!^' '^**^:P^*^»  anoint, 
m  ^^ZTV^^^^^^  carefully  preterved. 


^iphthoof,  _^^,   , 

:^-;i-   ^  7"*  «Mr/  bat  thit  word  la 
r-rrZSl  E?i?*"*'y  Written  farfrr,  that 

nr  iSSf  I'.^vT*"*'*''  ^y  ^«  common 

iS  .K      **y««<*  recovery.    But 

J**/!^***"  Ihe  .pertlng  or 

•^•rlrter,  commonly  pro- 

.  o««kt  to  be  •Jtered^flie  the 

.  tfc*.  dipbthong  it  not  under  the  ac. 

**.-  tk.  JIT^**''   P^oanced.     Dr.  Kenrkk 

-    *i  wTiS^LS.    ^'/"^'  Pronoaoce.  it 
^ZJ^?VI!^?^  •yllfble,  and  givei  the  dipb. 


t,  at  If  written  mverdSpoUe 
-^  ihe  tame  toood  of  tUanb. 

.i*tSf!r^*P**«  «'  leathet, 
i^   1U«  lone  e,  at  If  written 


oa 


^i    VbIc.TZiVJ.'  ^proooaoced  5S,  In 
*«v^ij^ '•^•/•*'.  ••*'»  Ac.    Thiaitita 


f  to  the 


found,  foundling,  foiintain\frV,:4TR'l^itZi 
(a  di«a*e).  ground,  grout,  hoind^Zurh^/^ 

STJii^iri'  ^"^f^^'^^^,  ioJ!:m7^^\  i^:ij^ 

2i'««  ^^'i^**'''''  l^ai»4««/,  pf0^h,io^l' 
f^nct,   pound,  pout,    profound     vroiL^^^ZHl 

»Ja  L  u  •^?»»<*.»ound  18  that  of  abort  m  m  bsid 
»nd  4a  heard  in  the  following  worda  and  ih^; 
componnda :  Adjourn.  Jouru^  i^Sm^i  luT     "*"^ 

iSS^eti^i/*^*^'  »u/Acr/y,  and  so^^tkualTlK 
hXe^?r    n.Tr"*^**'  regularly  like  «,u/A.. 'iM,' 

^7^*  '^*"^*"ff*  tourmtmrmt,  poJr,  and  ra« wl* 
road),  «ccw*/r#.  f>ilUt^ouj  ,agiSl,un^tk^!^^ 
(Jjjort).  and  rtu/«ae  (a  bcSn  rJi^T^^S^'JiSIl.l 

t«*JiJ'**  J«rti  to  Miir  la  aometimea  proooanced 
topi0r».  and  aometimea  to  Mor.-in  eacb^^Il^ 

•«Mi  the  beat  pronunciation,  which  ia  S»xli«!Sil 
i?.ff^'  »•  w  H"l«  llabi;  ti.  that  eic5 lu"  *II 
•»i*j?';f  «»»•  olhera.-See  the  word.         '^"°  *• 

•  17.  ToaPMM^ia  aometimea  pronounced  ■<«•.. 
[hype  with /aaow*..  but  th.a  1.  diTmU^o^.?;!^ 
to  the  beat  oaage  j  bat  rntle  fa  rn«d  1.   .«  ?'[*^ 
different  f^aSi   la  ofuT^rSn^^^c^' t^  ^tJ*  * 
riiym.  with  ifo«^,  by  r.H>i?uble  »;r^  JS, "  "^ 


DIFPBRBNT  SOUNDS  OP  THK.  DIPHTHONGS  OfT.  OY,  t/A,  UE. 


Sia.  Hie  fonrth  u»mmd  oT  thU  diphtboaf  to  bat 
of  Ittiig  upcn  •,  and  U  heard  lu  tbr  folluwiiif 
vrnrd*:  thtmgk,aithMigk.  eottfter,  rvwrf,  mcc«urt, 
§*urtl, courtier,  coutm,  discoursr,  s^uret,  n  course, 
retourttf  Ufum,  deugk,  d^mgbf,  four,  mamU, 
tmfiutdf,  wumUt  tMoum,  thouldftt  swmuider,  soul, 
fuMct,  pouU,  foulttrer,  yeuUry,  trotU  (U)  rotl 
ftnMM*tlily,  marked  by  Mr.  Slierittan  u  rhyming 
wiilj  d0U,  bul  more  priiperlv  by  Dr.  Kenrick  with 
r^Uh  A»d  twon^k,  tktfirmtgk,  furlonqk,  /omrtetm, 
eoMcomrse,  and  imtere0mr»t,  prr«erve  the  dinU. 
tlioiif  in  th«  toaiMi  of  long  0,  tbouf  h  noc  ander 
tbe  acccnl. 

SIO.  The  fifth  toand  of  ou  i*  like  the  noun  mtre, 
•  nd  to  beard  only  in  Mf*/.  bought,  brcm^ki, 
tmngkt,  UsoMgki,  fomgki,  nowght,  tkMigkt,  me- 
ihotigkt.immght. 

SM.  The  sixth  toand  to  that  of  •bort  •»,  or  the  u 
in  bmti,  and  to  beard  oaljr  In  the  aaxlliary  verb* 
wMfM.  ccmU,  sUmU,  rbymtng  with  go^d,  kaod, 
itw4,  he, 

m.  The  seventh  tonnd  to  that  of  short  0,  and 
heard  only  in  etmgk  and  tr0wgkt  rhyming  srtth  o/f 
and  «€•#;  and  in  Umgk,  and  9komgh,  |»ronooiiced 
iM-*  and  J  '     ' 


OW. 

Stt.  The  elementary  sonnd  of  thU  dtpbthong  is 
the  same  a*  the  first  soand  of  eM,  and  to  beard  in 
kM0t  mtt,  ficc.  b«t  the  sound  of  liuig  o  obtains  in 
hO  many  in«uncet»  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  catalugae  of  both. 

atS.  The  general  sound,  as  the  elementary  sound 
may  be  called,  is  beard  in  mmt,  A<nr,  6etr  (a  mark 
of  respect),  in#«v  (a  heap  of  barley,  dec),  ceir, 
browt  6re«m,  frretMr,  fUnf,  mm*,  msp,  0P0w,  allow, 
ditmlUm,  endow,  down,  clown ^  frown,  tottn,  crown, 
drbwn,  gown,  renown,  dowmger,  dowdy,  dower, 
dowre,  dowrf,  dowerf,  dowlas,  droose.  drf^wty, 
Jlower,  bower,  lower  (to  look  gloomy),  potter, 
fowder,  prmweet,  rrow,  prowl,  vowel,  tontl,  bower, 
rowel,  cowl,  scowl,  crowd,  skowtr,  tower,  sow  (a 
swine),  iMwfaw,  sotti,  tkowl,  low  (to  bellow  a^  a 
cow).  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  at  tow, 
nut  high  ;  bnt  if  custom,  in  this  ca«e,  has  not  at>- 
«oluieiy  decided,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
the  first  sound  of  tbis  diphihttnir,  rhyming  uith 
kow,  as  much  more  eaprrssive  of  the  «oi«e  it  sig- 
ntlie«  ;  which,  where  sounds  are  the  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  pronun. 
ctation,  941,  Iftl.—See  the  witrd. 

314.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  heard 
in  blow,  slow,  crow,  grow, /hm,  glow,  bow  (to  shoot 
with),  know,  lorn  (not  bigb),  aietr  (to  cut  grass), 
rosr,  show,  sow  (to  scatter  grain),  strew,  stow, 
snow,  trow,  below,  slow,  bestow,  owe,  own,  owner, 
Jlnwrn,  grown,  growth,  know,  known,  sown,  looker 
(Ut  bring  low),  throw,  thrown  ;  in  all  thr«e  words 
the  •rr  »i»Mn(ls  like  long  o  in  go,  no,  so,  Sic, 

J15.  The  noun  prow,  sipnityin^  the  forepart  of 
a  slop,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  with 
ttott  iM  Dr.  Kenrirk.  The  lattrr  \*,  in  my  opinion, 
tl»«  prefrmblc  Minnd  i  while  Ihr  vrrb  to  protrt  (to 
%erk  lor  |Hry)  rhymes  with  owl  nccordins  to  Mr. 
Shertdan,  and  with  soml  accor«linr  to  Dr.  Ken- 
rick :  the  latter  has  the  old  *prlling  prole  to 
pirad,  but  the  former  has.  In  my  opmioo,  both 
analogy  and  tb«  best  usage  on  it^  side.  Both 
tbc^  writers  an\te  In  givinp;  the  tii  *l  M>und  of  this 
ditththong  to  protrns ;  which  I*  nnqarstionably 
the  true  pfonunnition.— See  To  Prowl, 

9M.  Tbe  propter  names  ilow,  ilcwrt,  Hewmrd, 
and  Powot,  generally  are  heard  «itli  the  firvt 
s<Hind  of  this  diphihnne,  as  in  how,  now,  Ac.  bnt 
Howes  and  Stow  (the  historian)  commonly  rhyme 
with  knows  ai>d  kmow,  Honwrd,  among  people 
of  rank,  is  generally  pronounced  with  the  second 
sound,  rhymmc  wuh/Vwtrord;  and  Grosrrnor  m% 
if  mrinen  Oretcmor.  ifmowdom  is  Inqtiroily  pro- 
iioaneed  with  il»e  Drst  sound  of  err  .  but  the  se- 
cond sound  *^tu\%  piefrrable  ;  a%  tt  m  not  impro- 
bable that  the«e  intinntain*  hnd  their  name,  like 
the  AlfM,  from  tlis  »nov  on  tlirir  t<i|M. 

St7.  Wben  this  diphthong  i«  In  a  final  nnac- 
cruled  syllablr,  it  hat  aluay«  thr  second  vaind, 
like  long  o.  in  burrow,  sorrow,  fettou-,  wiitorr,  Ac. 
The  vulciir  *horirn  Ihi*  wmnd,  and  pninntaicc  the 
#  ob^eurrly,  and  M»mrtlmr«  as  if  follo\*rd  by  r, 
as  mt^der  M.nd /titer,  for  window  %nd  itUow  .  but 
lh»s  IS  almost  too  dr«ptrable  for  n<«ilce.  G<K>d 
kef  •  prtatf  v«  ib«  di|>biboii4  10  ibk  Mluatioo, 


and  give  it  the  full  soond  of  open  o,  rhyailagwitb 
no,  so,  9cc, 

m.  This  dipbtboDg,  In  tbe  word  ftaoirlcdee,  has 
of  late  years  undergone  a  considerable  revola. 
tion.  Some  "peakers,  who  bad  the  rcfculahty  of 
their  languaue  at  heart,  were  grieved  to  ^er  ike 
conip<iund  dt-part  so  far  from  the  sound  of  the 
simple,  and  with  hrroick  fortitude  have  opposed 
the  multitude  by  prononncing  the  first  •yllablvof 
thH  word  »A  It  to  heard  in  the  vrrh  to  Ariiotf.  Tbe 
pulpit  aud  the  bar  have  for  some  years  given  a 
sanction  to  this  pronunciation  ;  but  the  senate  snd 
the  stage  hold  out  infit- xtbly  againH  1* ;  and  tbe 
nation  at  large  seem  iif«en»ible  of  the  improve* 
ment.  They  uill  cooUnoe  to  pronooocc,  as  la  tka 
old  lodicrout  rbyoiea • 

"  Among  the  mighty  men  of  kttos^dte, 
•*  That  are  professors  at  Oresbam  Cotleft.*' 

But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  tbe  good  for- 
tune to  be  restored  to  its  rights,  it  would  be  bat 
charity  to  endeavour  tbe  restoration  of  a. great 
number  of  words  in  a  similar  sitoation,  suek  •• 
hreal^'ast,  Hnejord,  bewUder,  moadow,  heorksn, 
pleasure,  whUster,  shepherd,  windward,  and  a  loag 
catalogue  of  fellow-sutfercrs,  S15.  But,  befera 
we  endeavour  this  restoration,  we  should  con- 
sider that  contracting  the  sound  of  the  siasple, 
when  it  acquires  an  additional  syllable,  to  aa 
Idiom  of  proiianciation  to  which  oar  '.anf^Mft  to 
extremely  prone ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  erassiag 
this  tendency  would  produce  any  real  advantage; 
at  least,  not  suflicirnt  to  counterbalance  tbe  diver- 
sity of  pronunciation  which  must  for  a  long  ti«M 
prevail,  and  which  must  necc'^^Arily  call  oJT  our 
attention  from  tilings  to  words.— see  BncUtical 
Termination,  No.  A14. 

or. 

9M.  Tbto  diphthong  U  but  another  form  for  af, 
and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  it.  When  mUof 
is  written  with  this  diphthong,  it  niignt  nevrr  to 
be  pronounced  oUof.    Custoui  seems  to  have  ap> 

Kopriated  the  former  word  to  the  noun,  and  the 
Iter  to  the  verb  ;  for  the  sake  of  conMStency,  it 
were  «o  be  wished  it  were  always  written  ntlerf  t 
but  It  to  not  iu  be  expected  that  poets  will  give  op 
to  good  a  rhyme  to  jaf,clov.  and  destroy, 

33«.  The  ouly  word  in  which  thivdiphlVsoeif  to 
not  under  tlie  accent  is  the  proper  name  Smtof; 
for  savop,  a  plant,  has  lli«  accviil  on  tbe  seouod 
syllable ;  but  lite  diphthong  in  buth  ta  pronounced 
in  tbe  same  manner. 

UA, 

1.11.  When  the  a  in  thisdiphthonc  ia  pronomiced, 
the  u  has  the  po>«rr  of  a,  which  unitea  both  into 
one  syllable:  thus  amtlqtMtr,  mmtitjuwr^,  ossnoge. 
persumde,  equal,  longiutge,  fcc.  are  pranouncefi 
emiikwute,  amtiktrmrji,  tixstcage,  &c. 

3«.  The  u  in  thi>  diphihoits  i«  silent  in  gnmrd, 
guardian,  gumroHlrc,  and  piqumiit  ;  pronounced 
gard,  gordimn,  gotrantfr,  and  jnckamt,  9t. 

SS3.  In  iiomtnm,  the  town  uf  Italy,  both  vowels 
are  heard  disUnctly.  Tl»e  Msme  may  be  obserrrd 
of  the  habit  so  called  :  hut  in  tnmntmmnaker  vul- 
garity has  sunk  the  a,  and  made  it  mmmtnmnker. 
The  same  vulgarity  at  first,  but  now  sanrttoaed 
by  univemal  custom,  ha%  aimk  both  letters  ta 
tictuols,  and  iU  cnmpoaoda  rirtmmltistg  and  r^ 
tnmUer,  pumounccd  oUtteo,  erUiUuM,  and  wittier^  - 
SecilM/M. 

lU.  Thto  diphthong,  lika  mm,  when  it  form* 
only  one  syllable,  and  both  letters  are  pen- 
nounced,hasthe  u  SAundcd  hke  ir  ;  o^eonsuetwde 
dftn^tude,  mnd  mansuetnde,  wbicb  are  prtwMMince<! 
romsuetnde,  detwttudr,  mwa  manMm^tndo.  T>io 
rexfirrif  t«  pronounced  according  to  tl»«  genera 
rule.  n«  If  written  comkwrot  ;  but  tbe  wrb  i 
cea^iMT  has  unaccounUbly  deviated  Intn  cwnkn 
particnUrly  upon  the  *tai;e.  This  e>n>«r,  bi*^ 
ever,  Mrem*  not  to  be  «o  nMHed  in  tbe  gcBeraJ  ei 
a«  to  be  at>ove  cnrrrction  ;  and  anaiogy  andoal 
ediy  dniiand*  conkner, 

3U.  Thu  diphthong,  when  In  •  &n«l  ayllab 
wikM\hK$,uclm€,ose,4m€Mw€,^mf^kmtjLdtr\ 
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IT,  meente,  tmtue,  tmdke,  tmbut,  im- 

. ^  p,    0ai6tfu«,  yerdutf  argue ,    residue, 

mtmmt'  rt9€mme,  cmUlmite,  rrtlitue,  construe,  sla- 
to«.  t^stme,  i%sue,  wirtut,  rmiue,  ague  ;  in  all  these 
^la^i^  wbcti&er  the  accent  be  on  Ihc  diphthong 
m  or  aoC,  u  M  prooovnced  like  long  open  u,  ex- 
•Tft.  M  vord*  wlieie  the  r  coine»  before  u  /  in 
lk»  CMC  it  u  lonmied  like  00.  When  the  accent 
»  mot  am  this  diphthong,  as  in  the  latter  portion 
•f  tkcav  words  trom  mrgue,  it  i*  apt  to  be  feebly 
«iA  Mdatinctly  pruifounced.  and  therefore  care 
m%\l  u>  he  taken  to  toand  H  aft  if  these  words 
•««  vT«tra  mrgne,  rtsidew,  &c.  lu  TW^/fffy. 
^,  tiic  Ai|iAitiMiog.  is  pronoooced  in  the  same 

WL  In  «MMe  word*  th«  m  Is  silent,  and  the  c 

^^■f.ii    ftlion,  as  in  guess,  guest,  guerkin, 

gm^m^  wl»err  the  m  acts  as  a  servile  to  preserve 

te  f  bu^d  ^ — Se«  Jpyendix, 

S.  |ti  HvoMr  word*  b<)th  the  vowels  are  sank, 

m  m  mmtafme,  ttifLquet  lesiueyfertgue,  teague,  coi- 

^^m,  pl^gu^  r«<Me,  intrigue,  jaUgue,  harangue, 

m^m^    disewUmigue.    c^tUgue,   rogue,    prorogue. 

tr^mt,/t»^uM  i  >ii  all  which  the  ue  is  silent,  and 

ftv  f  ^  >mmncrd   hard.    The  q  in  antique  and 

-^-  w  pruDounced  like  *,  as  if  the  words  were 

^mum  mmtmk  and  obllke,  L58. 

■L  Tike  trnulnaUoDs  in  ogue,  from  the  Greek, 

cv<i  in   the  same  manner.    Thas  ft- 

,  pifsmagogue,  menagogue,  em- 

,^..»r,    sfsuigogue,    tmjfstagogue,    decalogue, 

f%«.  trlmlaguM,  catalogue,  theotogue,  eclogue, 

ybv*^  ^ro2i)gtf«,  and  epUogue,  are  all  pro* 

red  aa  i/  written  pedagog,  demiagog,  ftc.  with 


.  TIftw  diphthong  after  r  becomes  M.*  thus 


UL 

T1i«  M  tat  this  diphthong,  at  in  «m  and  ui, 
.  ^ocls  rowels  arc  pronoanced  without  form- 
nr«   MTllablrs,  is  pronooneed  like  «p.*  thus 
ma^misk,§mMgutsk,exttnguUk,dUtittguigh, 
vmst^iskf  linguist,  pengtUn,  pursui- 
onrwfli.   are    pronoanced   as  if  written 
^m£wisk,  Ac  and  euiss  and  culsses  as  if 
Marls  s   and   ktrtsMS,  and  cuirass  as   if 
-  *wir«## 

Tbe  «  >«  tilent,  and  the  i  pronounced  long, 
^__l«,  ^Ij^gtsiir,  f  wite,  and  beguile;   but  the  u 
Zi««t«  and  tbe  i  short,  in  i;t(il<'.  friflM,  g^U, 
f^vMnr.    <^IM,  in  GuildhaU,  is,  by  the 
'mm pie   of   London,  pronoanced  so  as  to 
vnfc  dUM  ;  but  this  is  directly  opposite 
•M«c,  and  contrary  to  its  etymology, 
pouDd  of  gifiM  (a  corporation,  al- 
.  seed  like  the  verb  to  gild),  and  hall, 
who  wrote  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  tells 


««»  tkcn  proooanced  as  if  written  GitdhaU. 

rrvir  and  Visemii  the  u  is  merely  servile  ;  In 
ifee  r  Is  liard,  and  the  i  short,  as  if  written 
mA  kisMH*  Camdmit  If  pronoanced  cttfufff. 
tn  InJrr.  sluice,  suit,  and  pursuit,  the  i  is 
^  0t4  tbe  If  has  its  diphthongal  sound,  as  if 
llcrf  by  #,  and  the  words  were  written 
I.  icv«#,  semi,  pmrsetet. 
»  iFlien  this  diphtliong  is  preceded  by  r,  it 
^H»eed  like  M  ;  thus  frrv<jc,  cruise,  fntU, 
',  *KrmiM,  are  pnwoanced  as  if  wtlttcn  breast, 


UO. 

Mt.  TiM  •  te  ttii*  diphthong  is  pronooneed  like 
w  m  f  ft.  mwatm,  quaimHem,  quotieni,  quotidian, 
f  ■STjMiirfin.  r^"|>^'^  f^^*  AS  if  written 
I^^  tmaim,  tmaiaUam,  Ac.  Co^,  and  coii,  com. 
^PMif  pioniMinfrd  kma\f  and  lta«il,  do  not  come 
m^ae  mm  almm^^Smm  toe  words. 

UY, 

M^  Thks  dlplitlMMif ,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
m^«  (Im  «,  ajMl  pra«M»ances  the  v  like  ionf  i; 
^^  ^mm^  xHa  only  word  where  »f  has  the  accent, 
ihy^wv  wUh  drp,Jig,  Ac. :  when  liie  accent  ift  nut 
«  tj«M  Ai^htiuM«C  it  is  sounded  lilie  long  g,  as 
n^^M  injny,  i|f«|r«  pronounced  piagte,  ro-gee 
{v7a  iMf  nanl,  ••  in  j(e/^,  ilu^*-  The  sainr 
-  -  be  oteWTved  of  obio^uf,  ami/iioqup,  pnuci- 
0entrtioquy,  aliiMyg,  ccUoqup, 
ee,  atnoHo^quee,  Ac. 


I  Msfuee, 


UOY. 
Mf.  This  diphthong  is  found  only  In  the  word 
bua^,  pronounced  as  if  written  frttwjr,but  too  often 
exactly  like  froy.    But  this  ought  to  !>«  avoided 
by  correct  speakers. 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS 
B. 

S47.  ^ikCn  b  follows  m  in  the  same  syllable  it 
is  generally  silent,  as  ih  lamb,  kemb,  limb,  comb, 
dumb,  &c.  except  arrwifi6  and  succtunb  :  it  is  si- 
lent alMi  before  /  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  debt, 
douht,  redoubt,  redoubted,  and  their  compounds  : 
It  is  silent  before  t,  when  not  In  the  soiue  syl- 
lable, in  the  word  subtle  (cunning),  often  inac- 
curately ufted  for  subtile  (nne),  whrr«  the  b  is  al- 
ways pronounced.  In  the  mathematical  term 
rhon^b  the  6  is  always  heard,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  rhumb.  Ambs^ca  is  pro- 
nounced iltou-oce.— See  Appendix. 


348.  C  is  alwnvs  heard  like  Jl;  before  c.  •.  and 
«  ;  as  card,  cord,  curd  ;  and  soft,  like  s,  before  e, 
i,  and  y:  as  cement,  dtf,  cvnfc, 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syllable,  it  is  al- 
ways hard,  as  in  music,  flaccid,  slccitp,  prouotmced 
mustck.Jtack-sid,  sick-sitf.-'See  Exaggerate. 

S4#.  In  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first  c,  ac- 
cordine  to  analogy,  ought  to  "be  pi-onounced  like 
s.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  onlv  given  his  approba- 
tion to  the  sound  of  k,  bat  nas,  contrary  to  gene- 
ral practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It  may  l>e 
observed,  ncrliups,  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
of  that  truly  grrat  man,  that  he  is  but  seldom 
wrong;  bat,  when  he  is  so,  that  he  is  generally 
wrong  to  absurdity.  What  a  monster  does  tin's 
word  skeptic  appear  to  an  eye  the  least  classicul 
or  correct  f  And  if  this  alterotion  be  right,  why 
should  we  he«itnt«'  to  write  and  pninounce  scene, 
scepter,  and  L^ia (ftrmon,  xkcne,  skcpter,  and  ixike- 
detmon,  as  there  i«  the  sanie  rt-ason  for  k  in  all  f 
It  is  not,  however,  my  intrntU>n  to  cross  the  Rf- 
neral  current  nf  pnlne  and  classical  pronuncix- 
tion,  which  I  know  \n  that  of  mounding  the  c  like 
k  ;  my  objection  i*  only  to  writing  it  with  tlie  k  ; 
and  in  this  I  think  I  am  supported  by  the  best 
authorities  since  the  publication  of  JohuMiu's 
Dictionary. 

851.  C  is  mule  In  Cxar,  Czarina,  victuals,  indUt, 
arbuscle,  and  mutcle  ;  it  soancU  like  tch  in  tiir 
Italian  words  vtrmiceUi  and  tUilincello  ;  and  like 
M  in  s*{iflce,  sacri/ice,  rice  (the  number  six  ai  dicr), 
and  discern. 

35t.  This  letter,  when  connected  with  *.  la;* 
two  sounds;  the  nne  like  tch,  in  child,  clu/r, 
rich,  which,  6iC.  pronounced  a»  if  written  tihiid, 
tchakr,  ritch,  u hitch,  &c.  ;  the  other  like  t/i,  ^t^u  1 
I  or  n,  as  in  belch,  bench,  Jflch,  Ac.  pronouj.*  .a 
belsh,  bensh,Jilah,  Ac.  Tiiis  latier  sound  i^  ri- 
nerally  given  to  word*  froni  the  Prench, a«  ihms' , 
chagrin,  chamade,  chamvaRne,  c/utmnlgnam.  ch.n- 
delier,  chaperon,  charlatan,  cheralltr,  elusion, 
chicane,  cayncli in,  cartouch,  machine,  aMchim^t, 
chatter e,  marchionfu. 

35.1.  Ch,  in  wjnd^  from  the  learned  lanpnn;.r<, 
arc  Rcnerally  pioiu>nnced  like  k,aichatcof:n!}  /ly, 
chalybeate,  c  hamuli  on,  chamomile,  chaos,  ch,i  me- 
ter, chart,  chasm,  cheltf,  ihemi.nt  (if  derived  in m 
the  Arabic,  und  chymiit  if  from  the  Cirtk), 
Chersonese,  chimera,  chtrography,  ckkromui',  ti, 
chlorosis,  choler,  chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle 
and  its  com)M>MndA  ;  anchor,  anchoret,  eaehtjy, 
catechism,  catechise,  catechetical,  catechmmen,et  ho, 
echinus,  epoch,  epotha,  ichor,  machination,  macht- 
mat,  mechanic,  mechanical,  orchestra,  orchestra, 
technical,  anarch,  onaroky,  conch,  coehleary,  dis- 
tich, hemistich,  moNOStich,  runuch,  wu»narch,  mo- 
narchical, hin  arch,  her esiarch,  pentateuch,  $/o 
tnach,  stomachic,  scheme,  school,  scholar,  *ch0sis, 
mastich,  seneschal,  and  in  all  words  where  11  is 
followed  bv  r,  as  Christ,  Christian,  chronol*ty, 
ckroHicle,  Ac.  To  these  may  be  added  the  C* mc 
iivoiil  loth  (a  lake).    The  exceptions  are,  ehmrity, 
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354.  Wben  arek,  iigni^ing  chief,  beglut  a  word 
fruin  the  Girek  iHnguitst:,  and  is  followed  by  a 
vowel,  it  in  alwayg  prtMinuncrd  arkf  a*  in  »rch' 
«ngr(,  arckip€tait\  architect,  archUes,  archttjrpe, 
mrchalsm,0rckiffi4C0pait  arckktiucomal,  orchUraie, 
archaiohgjf.  Hat  when  we  prrtix  mtxk  to  a  word 
of  our  owii,  and  this  word  Ws*nt  with  a  con- 
sonant, we  pronounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
M«rcA,  as  arckdukt,  urckfitactn,  erckbithof  t  and 
sometimes,  when  the  following  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  if  it  u  a  composiiinn  of  our  own,  and 
the  word  does  not  come  to  us  compounded  from 
the  Greek  or  Latin,  as  arck-tnemf, 

554.  The  word  acht  (a  pain),  pronounced  mke, 
comes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shakespeare 
extended  to  two  s>  llables,  ockts  with  cA,  as  in 
itatches  ;  tut  this  is  obsolete.  It  is  now  almost 
oniversally  wiitien  mkt  and  uMes,  except  where 
it  is  comiMinnded  with  another  word,as  Aead-«cA, 
keart-acM,  &c.  and  by  thus  absurdly  retaining  the 
ch  in  the  compound,  we  are  puxsled  how  to  lorni 
the  plural,  without  prooooncing  ache*  in  two 
syllables. 

i56.  In  cMr  and  ckortster  the  cA  is  almost  uni- 
versal ly  pronounced  like  qu,  300  :  in  ostrich,  like 
dge,  as  Ir^ spelled  •stridgt.  It  is  silent  in  schedule, 
schism,  and  jrocA/  ;  prunouiired  seddnU,  sigm, 
and  fit.  It  is  sunk  in  drachm,  bot  heard  in 
drschms  ;  pronounced  dtum  and  drmclamm, 

8^7.  When  c  conies  after  the  accent,  either  pri- 
mary or  secondary,  and  is  followed  by  M,  ia,  U, 
U,  or  eous,  it  tAkes  the  sound  of  sh  ;  thus  •crtfii, 
social,  Phociam,  sajtonmcfus,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  oshean,  soshial,  Phashian,  smjtomashemu, 
fmsciatkm,  megocimtian.  See.  100.  Finmrncier  has 
the  accent  after  the  e,  which  on  that  account 
does  not  go  into  <A. 

D. 

555.  In  order  to  have  a  jost  idea  of  the  altera- 
tions of  sound  this  letter  undergoes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  its  near  relntion  to  T,  41. 
The%e  consonants,  like  |»,  and  b,/,  and  r.  A,  and 
hard  g,  and  s,  and  s,  are  letters  of  the  same  or- 
gan ;  they  differ  by  the  nicest  shades  of  sound, 
and  arc  easily  convertible  into  each  nther  ;  t,  p, 

/,  k,  and  s,  may,  ft>r  the  sake  oi  difttinction,  he 
called  «hsrp,  and  d^  6,  v,  g,  i^nd  x,  nmy  be  called 
flat.  Por  this  reason,  when  a  sincuUr  ends  in  a 
sharp  consonant,  the  #,  which  forms  the  plural, 
nrr<>erves  it  sharp  sound,  as  in  csr/r,  jutckt,  liys, 
hatt,  deaths  ;  and  when  the  singular  rnd^  with  a 
flat  convtnaot.  the  plural  s  has  the  sound  of  «, 
at  drabs,  bags,  beads,  livts,  4c.  pronounced 
drabx,  bag%,  Acr. 

330.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb  ends 
with  a  sharp  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  termination 
ed,  assumed  by  the  preterit  and  participle,  be- 
coiiir<  sharp,  and  i^  s«iunded  like  t  ;  thus  stuffed, 
tripped,  cracked,  vntted,  ranched,  faced  (where 
thr  e  IS  »upi»re«s«a,  as  it  always  out;ht  to  be,  ex- 
cept when  we  are  pronouncing  the  lanena^e  of 
Scripture).  104,  change  the  d  into  /,  as  if  written 
stuft,  tript,  crackt,  insst,  romrht,/astr.  So  when 
the  verli  eii«i«  to  a  flat  consonant,  the  d  presert  rS 
iu  true  flat  sound,  a^  druUbed,  pegged,  Uved, 
bmxifd,  where  the  e  i«  suppressed,  antl  the  wi»rds 
proMounrrtl  in  one  syllablr,as  il  wntlen  drmbb'd, 
pecc'd,  lii^d,  buix'd.  It  nmy  be  observed ,  1«k», 
that  when  the  verb  end*  in  n  liquid,  i»r  a  liquid 
and  mute  e,  the  partiriple  d  alwn\s  pre^erve^  Its 
pure  soiinil  ;  a<  blamed,  joined,  fitUd,  barred.  pr«> 
nounced  itlum'd,  Joim'd,  Jiltd,  bar t'd.  Thi^  con- 
traction of  the  participial  ed,  and  the  veihal  em, 
103,  is  so  Axed  an  tdioni  of  our  |ironunciatioii, 
that  tn  alter  it  would  l>e  to  altrr  the  sound  of 
thr  whole  languaee.  It  must,  hnwrvrr.  be  re- 
gretted, tliat  It  subject*  our  toncur  !o  sitmeof  the 
mo«t  hi%«ing.  snappiiid,  cla«hiii|t.  crMidinp,  sounds 
that  ever  Krated  the  ear*  of  a  VamUt  :  thus 
ra*ped,  seratchrd,  vremched,  bridird,  /angled, 
hirekem,  hardened,  strengthened,  qtiickened,  Ac. 
almost  frishten  n*  when  written  a«  thry  arc  nr- 
tuallv  proiioaitced,  a*  raspt,  icrateht,  wrenchi, 
bridl'd,  fangld,  birrh'n,  stremgth'm'd,  qnick'm*d, 
%te. :  they  become  still  ntore  formidnble  when 
nsed  Cfintractedly  in  the  solemn  style,  which 
never  •lufht  to  be  the  ease  ;  for  here,  in«te<id  of 
than  strrmfth'n'st  or  st  rem  elk' n'd'st,  thorn  fatck'n'st 
or  jmiek'n'd'st,  we  onght  to  pronounce,  than 
strmgik'MdSt  or  sirmgUfmadst,  (Wm  fnieJtndsi  or 


gnick'nedst,  which  are  snfficientlj  harsli  of  %l\ 
conscience.— See  No.  4o5.  But  to  coni|>rnsal« 
for  these  Gothick  sounds,  which,  however,  aie 
but  without  their  use,  i>ur  language  is  full  of  lUa 
smoothest  and  most  sunuious  tvi  uiinations  ul  iii« 
Greeks  and  Romuns. 

300.  By  thf  foiegoing  rule  of  contraction,  an*, 
ing  from  the  very  natnie  of  the  letters,  we  see 
the  absurdity  of  substituting  the  t  for  ed,  when 
tht  verb  ends  in  a  sharp  consonant;  for,  uiirn 
the  pronunclution  cannot  be  mi^ukcn,  it  is  fotly 
lo  alter  the  orthography  :  thus  the  Distressed 
Mather,  the  title  of  a  tragedy,  nerds  nf>i  to  Uc 
written  Dlslrost  Mother,  as  we  generally  find  it, 
because,  though  we  write  it  in  the  former  mats- 
ner,  it  mnst  iieceMariiy  be  pronounced  in  ti*« 
latter. 

301.  Bv  this  mle,  too,  we  may  see  the  impro- 
priety of  writing  bltst  for  blessed,  wheu  a  p.Ar. 
ticipfe. 

"  Olett  in  thy  genius.  In  thy  love  too  blest." 

Pope. 

But,  when  the  word  blessed  Is  an  adjective,  it 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced,  even  in  the  most 
faniiliar  conversation,  in  two  syllables,  as,  this  la 
a  biessed  day,  the  blessed  thistle,  Ac. 

808.  This  word,  with  learned,  cnrsed,  and  nin^ 
od,  are  the  only  participial  acljeciivr»  which  ar« 
constantly  pronounced  tn  two  syllables,  whera 
the  participles  are  pronounced  in  one  :  thus  es 
learned  man,  a  cursed  thing,  «  tringed  horse,  pre- 
serve the  ed  in  a  distinct  syllable;  while  the 
same  words,  when  verbs,  as,  he  teamed  to  urita, 
he  cursed  the  daw,  thejf  uingrd  their  jtight,  a>« 
beard  In  one  syllable, as  if  wiiiten  learnd,  cmrsl, 
and  uringd  ;  the  d  in  curstd  changini:  to  t,  frv>ru 
its  following  the  sharp  consonant  s,  35S. 

303  Poetry,  howevri  (which  has  been  one  great 
cause  of  improper  orthography),  as»umcs  the  pi  i- 
vilege  of  using  these  word*,'  when  adjectives, 
either  as  moiio«vllubtes  or  dio^yllahUs  ;  but  coi. 
rect  prose  rigidfy  exacts  the  pronunciation  of  td 
in  these  words,  wlien  adjectives,  as  a  distinct 
syllable.  The  ed  in  aged  and  uingid  alwM)* 
make  a  distinct  syllable,  as,  an  aged  mum  ;  Utm 
tringed  com r*er  :  but  when  tin*  wont  is  coinpi»un<|. 
ed  witii  another  the  ed  does  not  i«)rni  a  syllable, 
as  a/ull-ag'd  horse,  a  theathuring',1  /otrl. 

304.  It  is,  t>cihups,  worthy  »i|  notice,  that  when 
adjectives  are  changed  into  adverb^,  by  the  add^ 
tion  of  the  termination  Ip,  we  often  find  the  |iar 
ticipial  temtinntion  ed  preserved  long  and  dis- 
tinct,  even  in  those  very  words  where  it  was 
contracted  when  u».ed  adjectively  :  tims  thuu(;lt 
we  always  hear  com/esi'd,  profesrd,  de*iiitt'd,  &v. 
we  as  constantly  heiir  c0«;/rij  ed-lp,  prv-h^s-id-ip, 
de-sipt-ed-lp,  Ac.  The  same  may  be  ol>%erve*i  of 
the  frdlowing  list  of  words,  which,  b>  the  a». 
sisUnce  of  the  Kbyming  Dictionary,  lamenabletl 
to  give,  as,  perhaiM,  the  only  words  m  the  Ui». 
gnage  in  which  the  ed  Is  pronounced  as  n  distinci 
svlUble  in  the  advrrb.  where  it  is  contracted  «n 
the  paiiicipial  adjective  :  Forcedti,  enforcttltp 
unreiUitlp,  de/ttrmrdtp,/rifnedlg,  ufftignedly,  rfu! 
cemtdlp,  restgrnedlg,  rrjintdlg,  retiratmertlv,  r<»i». 
cemedlp,  umconctrmedtf,  discttHed/p.  undijcrrt*. 
edlj,  prrparcdtf,  otturedip,  adt^ettlp,  disjei  *#  *i/», 
diffnstdlfi,  cifHlMsedlp,  umprrctnuitf,  teimttiHiw, 
deirrvedif,tindetertfdlp,reurirtiljr.iimrfsetttdi'm 
aiom^jj,  perplexedlif.jUjedtp,  anta:e,Hy.  * 

303.  To  this  catahicue  may  he  Nddrd  sevrral 
abstract  snb^tantivrs  formed  frtmi  pmtioplrs  m 
ad;  which  ed  makes  a  dminci  s\  ltiit>ir  m  tl.e 
former,  thouih  not  in  the  lattrr  ;  k\u\^  nmrnbedfeMe, 
bleenred nets,  prepared mes9,  mMxHrtHmr**,  ftiBens-d- 
ness,  advtseitmtii,  rrmasrdmtis.  comjnsfdmtt.  »^. 
dispasedmeta,  diftusedmest,  cottfusfilMt  t%,  tint'  f%. 
edmesM,  reMil^edmcsa,  rtstrtrdme*s.  f*rpt-'j,0tne*t, 
/tredneu,  amatednets,  ha\e  ed  pi«<iH>u  ccd  «ii^ 
Unctly. 

300.  The  adjf-ctivesiftfAri/.  nick>d.  pit  A.rf  (...u  f. 
ed).  k**oked,  crooked, /vrkcd,  t,<KeJ,  trr%t,d.  ^i.ri 
wretched,  tkre  i.ot  drrived  triMn  Mih*.  ;,.  d  «>  «• 
therefore  nronounred  in  two  Ay  llahlf^.  Ji,  am,,^ 
mav  be  observed  of  scahWd,  rr«t*f>rd  ehmbhtif 
stwhbed,  thagged,  snagged,  ragged,  trrubbed.  dot/^Z 
ed,  rugged,  scragged,  ham ktdVjattfd  :  to  wht.  k 
we  may  add  the  solemn  pr«*nnn<.MtM)n  of  s/<#l 
94'c*rd;  and  these,  when  formed  into  mmns  by 
tha  addjlMM  of  mass,  preserve  the  e«lin  a  distinct 
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tfrf,  la  Uie  Mttte  (vf  bevond,  becomes  a 
_     ,  ,  aarf  msy  allowablv  be  writlen  Mjf, 

m  >-«r  rvvlM  •'citdl ;  but  when  an  •djecUve, 
ttn^  tt  M  procMMAced  lo  one  tv liable,  it  onglit 
to  kc  vriu#«  with  two,  M  ^oMftf  pltasttres  are 
fn^mi  ^ate .-  thU  I  know  U  cotilrary  to  iisase  ; 
b«  aMfe  tej  la  ihU  caM,  euntrary  to  good  seiiae, 
aad  tka  eraJerf  aoalogy  of  the  lanj^uaffe. 

■L  U  »ce«lt  •carcclv  be  obscnred,  that,  when 
««  ^«%  corfft  Hi  #  or  /,  the  frf  in  the  past  time 
m4  yarUcipIc  baa  the  4  pcx>noanced  with  iu  own 
««■<  aarf  always  fonns  an  additional  syllable, 
i,  ^c,  otherwise  the  final  4  coald 
aaccd  at  all. 
heffw.  parbaps.  It  may  not  he  oselest 
*ce  of  the  very  iroparfeciand  confused 
*•**•*  *•  !*▼«>  in  oar  best  framraar  of  what 
m  nikmd    contracted   verb*,  soeh   as  snateht, 
•rtr.  <iiapf,  mixi,  dw^,  and  fOit,  for  snatched, 
^ie^K.  jaa^^rrf,  asfapgrf,  dmelUd,  and  jwfjtrf.    To 
•ne  are  a«i4lr«i   thoac  that  end  in  I,  m,  and  «,  or 
P*  »^^  a  dlpbthonf  ;  which  either  shorten  the 
l^bihi  aa,  or  change  it  into  a  sinale  rnwel  ;  and 
te«ca«  o*  tfitf,  take  I  only   for  the  preterit,  as 
*■*.  drwmmt,  waemMi,feit,  tUft,  ernt ;  and  ihe^e 
we  «i4  eo   be  cocksidered  not  as  Irregular,  but 
a^tiailad   oaly.    Now  nothing  can  be  clearer 
*a«  tkat  wrba  of  a  rtrf  different  kind  are  here 
"   !T    as  of  the  same.     Snatchfd, 
.  wtixtd,  and  pasMtd^  are  not  ir« 
f«*a«ae  aft  aff;  if  they  are  ever  written  tnatcht, 
lAi'ftr,  wmmwt,  tmirt,  and  psst,  H  is  from  pnre  iff- 
a  I  —  ■  at  aaaSofy,  and  not  considering  that  If 
tt»»  wrn  written  with  ed,  anless  we  were  lo 
p    laasc*  it  aa  a  distinct  syllable,  contrary  to 
iw  mmm.  settled  nsaf  e  of  the  langnag e,  the  pro- 
•nrMisaa.  fcosB  the  very  nature  of  the  letterji, 
»Hi   W    the  aame.     It  is  very  different  with 
^•iUd  i  \tr9,  as  a  llqaid,  and  not  a  sharp  mate, 
f»te  the  ^rrrb,  d  might  be  pronounced   without 
r^  ifito  t  j«st  as  well  as  in/eWd,  the  participle 
«<  im/rii  {to  eat  down  trees).    Here  then  we  find 
rtmem   tm%  determined  an   irregalarity,  which 
caK^a  b«   altered  without  Tiolence  to  the  Ian- 
e  ;    dmtU  may  be  tniW  called  an  irregular 
.  aa^  darrff  the  preterit  and  participle. 
L  TVe  aaaic  may  be  observed  of  ftral,  dream, 
■K^. /iW .  sMTp,  «lM>fi,  and  crerp.    It  is  cerUin 
wv  r«B  |w  oaoance  d  after  the  four  first  of  these 
w-^«,  mm  wtU  as  in  teaied,  screamed,  cleaned, 
•^  rwvdrd  i  bat  costom  has  not  only  annexed   f 
V  '^u>  ^^vrrix  of  these  verbs,  bat  has  changed 
fw  %m^   dtpkthoagal  sonnd  into  a  short  one; 
tw-T  arv  th*^r#ore  doobly  Irregular.  Weep,  steep, 
m4  cvfp,  wootd   not  have  required  t  to  form 
««Ywrtrrit*.anY  more  than  peeped  und  sleeved; 
%^  rwmxtmt,  whien  has  shortened  the  diphthong 
m  i%g  faimir  words,  verv  naturally  annexed  t 
m  t^  waspleat  roatbod  of  conveying  the  soand. 
SI.  TWe  aoly  two  words  whicn  occasion  some 
4a*K  atwiaf  ciaaainf  them  are,  to  leam  and  to 
«■(     Tbc   walgar  (who  arc   no  contemptible 
9<Aa  «•  thsa  occasion)  proaoance  them  in  the 
y  u  iememi  and  spett  j  bat  as  m  and  I  will 
*m^  aiatit  of  d  after  them,  it  seems  more 
g*  *-i  V  favfiar  a  tendency  lo  regnlarity,  both 
a  w%a«  aad  speaking,  which  the  literary  world 
b*  r*«B    la  to,  by  spelling   them  Uarned  and 
#idW.    aod     proaoancing    them    temm'd    and 
^y^r^    tbaa  ammad,  the  preterit  of  to  eans,  has 
brva  f«Bi»vcr«d  froM  the  valgar  emmt  and  made 
s  »rrlm  rHjTfne  to  discerned, 

SX  To  tb«*e  obaervations  may  be  added,  that, 
a  Mch  torasalar  verbs  as  have  the  prrsent,  the 
^^we^  aad  participle  the  Aame.  as,  cast,  cast, 
(W,  Atf.  tJsc  aecond  person  sinfcular  of  the  pre> 
w*t  al  cbeitf  v'CTbs  takes  ed  brtore  the  st,  aa  / 
■mt,  m  dkd  csst ;  Thorn  eastrdsl,  or  didst  cast,  Ac. 
^.  d  thto  were  aot  the  ca^,  the  secoad  person 
C  laa  ava««rlt  m^ht  be  mistaken  fof  t>  second 
91'mm  nt  th9  pcmat  tense. 
sr  I  ha^a  Wen  led  tnsessibly  to  these  obser- 
^1^1^  yp  their  eaanexion  with  pronunciation ; 
at  tt  tiM  reader  shoold  think  them  too  remote 
Ka  fJae  aabv^cl.  1  most  beg  his  pardon,  and  re- 
^^  M«  rcsaarka  oa  the  «oand  or  the  letter  d. 

valgar  drop  this  letter  in  ardittmy  and 

mrp,  aad  make  tiirm  ar'nara  and  extr*- 

bat  this   Is  a  tntm  abbrtviulion  ;    the 

Mociauoii  is  saftciently  short,  which  Is  | 


S9 

artPnarf  and  extr'itrd'narf :  the  first  In  three,  and 
the  last  in  four  S3'llables:  but  solemn  speaking 
preserves  the  f,  and  makes  the  latter  word  con- 
sist of  five  syllables,  as  M"  written  extr'ordlnury, 

yrsr.  Our  ancestors,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
showing  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by  g«, 
whfn  it  was  to  be  short,  inserted  d,  as  wedge, 
rittge,  badge,  Ac.  The  same  reason  induced  them 
lo  write  coltedge  and  aUedge  with  the  d  j  but 
modem  reformerv,  to  the  great  injory  of  the  lan- 
gnage.  have  expelled  the  dr  and  left  the  vowel 
tosiiift  for  itself;  because  there  is  no  d  in  the 
Latin  words  from  which  these  are  derived. 

tro.  D,  like  t,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related, 
when  it  comes  after  the  accent,  and  is  followed 
by  the  diphthong  ie,  to,  ia  or  c<m,  slides  into  g%h, 
or  the  consonant^  ;  thus  soldier  is  universally 
and  justly  pronounced  as  if  written  sol-fer  ;  gran- 
deur, graN-jfear  ;  and  verdure  (where  it  mu^t  be 
remembered  that  «  is  a  diphthong),  rer-Jure; 
aad,  for  the  same  reason,  education  is  elegantly 
pronounced  ed-Jwcathm,  But  duke  and  reduce, 
pronounced  ^«/ce  and  rejnce,  where  the  accent  is 
after  the  d,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 

F, 

ST7.  F  has  Hs  pare  sonnd  hi  often,  of,  Ac.  but, 
in  the  preposition  of,  slides  into  its  near  relation 
V,  as  if  written  ov.  But  when  this  preposition  is 
in  composition  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  /  be- 
comes pure  ;  thus,  though  we  sound  of  singly  oe, 
we  prunounce  it  as  if^the  /  were  double  in 
whereiff. 

378.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change  the 
/  into  V  in  some  words  which  confounds  the 
plural  number  and  the  cenitive  case :  thus  we 
often  hear  of  a  iHve*s  Jointure,  a  caive's  head, 
and  hauu  rent,  for  wife*  Jointure,  a  cal/*s  head, 
and  hmue  rent, 

G, 

srg,  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  hard  and  a 
soft  one :  it  Is  hard  before  a,  e,  a,  /,  and  r.  as 
go^ff  g»ne,gull,  glory,  grandeur.  Gaol  is  the  on ly 
exception  ;  now  more  commonly  written ^oi/,  tit. 

no.  G  before  e  and  i  is  .vmirtimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft :  it  is  general iv  wjft  before  words 
of  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  original,  and  hard  Iu- 
Ibre  words  from  the  Saxon.  Tlirse  latter,  forming 
by  far  the  smaller  number,  may  be  considered  ii« 
exceptions. 

381.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  geek,  gme, 
geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gete-gau,  shagged,  sno^t^rd, 
v^'ggfd,  craggrd,  scragged,  dogged,  rugged,  daco  r, 
*^^gg^r,  stagger,  trigger,  dogger,  pettjffogger,  ti^-  r, 
auger,  eager,  meager,  anger,  Jinger,  linger,  coiigrr, 
longer,  stronger,  younger,  longest,  strongeit, 
youngest.  The  last  six  of  these  words  are  f^rnr. 
rally  prononnced  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  let  the  g 
remain  in  Its  nasal  sound,  without  artlcnlatinf; 
the  sacceeding  vowel  ;  thus  longer  (more  l«»np)  is 
so  prononnced  as  to  sound  exactly  like  the  n<>iui 
a  long-er  (one  who  lor.gs  or  wishes  tor  a  thine) ; 
the  same  may  l»e  ol.srr^rd  of  the  rest.  That  ih«* 
pronunciation  of  Ireland  is  analogical,  ap|>eHi4 
from  the  same  pronunciation  of  g  in  stringy, 
epring-y,  fall  of  strings  and  springs ;  and  uronger 
and  urongest,  for  more  and  most  wrong.  Bnt 
though  resting  the  g  in  the  nasal  sound,  m  it  hoot 
articulating  the  succeeding  vowel,  is  ahsolutrly 
necessary  in  verbal  noniis  derived  from  verba 
ending  in  img,  as  singer,  bringer,  stinger,  Ac.  pro- 
nounced sing-er,  bring-er,  uing-er,  Ai .  and  not 
*ing-ger,  bringger,  sting ger,  Ac. ;  yet  In  longer, 
stronger,  and  younger;  longest,  strongest,  and 
youngest,  the  g  onglit  always  to  articulate  thr  e: 
thus  younger  ought  always  to  rhyme  with  the  ter- 
mination monger,  which  has  always  the  g  hard, 
and  articulating  the  vowel ;  and  this  pronnneia- 
tion  is  approved  by  Mr.  Nares.  Forget,  target, 
and  together,  fall  into  this  claM.^See  No.  4t«. 

88t  6  is  hard  before  f ,  in  gihbe,  gibeat,  gibber, 
gibberish,  gibbous,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggU,  gigtet 
(properly  gigglet),  gild,  gill  (of  a  fish),  gimlet, 
gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth,  gittard,  begin,  gite, 
forgive,  biggin,  pfggi',  noggin:  also  denvattvrs 
from  nouns  or  verb»  ending  in  hard  g,  as  drugght, 
maggUh,  riggish,  haggish,  doggish,  sluggish,  rig* 
gitfg,  digging,  Ac. 
383.  G  before  y  !•  generally  toll,  at  In  elffy. 
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ajfohgtf  &«..  aad  alioust  in  sll  words  fttmk  the 
learned  laugua^ef ;  but  hard  i4  words  from  the 
Saxon,  which  are  fornteti  iVom  nouns  or  verbs 
ending  in  g  iiard,  as  shaggy^  jaggy,  knaggy,  smag^, 
craegy,  scraggy ,  quaggHt  *tvaggy»  dreggy,  tpriggy, 
tWiggn,  boggy,  fpgffy,  cloggy,  buggv,  muggy,  Gy#e, 
irum  iis  Celtic  original,  ought  to  have  the  g  hard, 
but  has  decidedly  adopted  the  soli  §, 

GN  to  the  HMM  SytMUe  at  the  Begfnnina 
ttfa  Word, 

384.  The  g  In  this  situation  is  always  silent,  «s 
gnaw,  gnatk,  gnat,  gnarl,  gmma^  guamonktu  j 
pronoun ced  now,  nash,  uai,  narl,  nmmnh  «•* 
wumics, 

GN  in  the  same  SylUble  at  the  Bid  ^  a  Word, 

S85.  No  combinstion  of  letters  has  aiore  pnssled 
the  cnticks  than  this.  Two  actresses  o(  distin> 
guished  merit  in  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  pronounced  the  word  imjmgn  differently, 
and  each  found  her  advocate  in  the  newspapers. 
One  eritick  affirmed  that  Miss  Young,  by  preserv- 
ing the  sound  of  g,  pronounced  the  word. pro- 
perly ;  and  the  uther  ctmtended  that  Mrs.  Yates 
was  more  judicious  in  leaving  it  out.  The  former 
was  charged  with  harshness ;  the  latter  with 
mutilating  the  word,  and  weakening  its  sound  : 
but,  it'  anaUi^y  ma.y  decide,  it  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  latter;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in  oar  pr<v 
nuiiciatiun  more  indisputable  tlian  that  which 
makes  g  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable. 
This  is  constMuily  the  case  in  sign,  and  all  its 
conip<iuiid9,  as  resign,  ricsigu,  consign, assigns  and 
In  indign,  condign,  nuiitgn,  benign  ;  all  pronounced 
as  if  written  sine,  rtzine,  &c.  In  which  words 
we  lind  the  vowel  i  long  and  open,  to  compen. 
•ate,  it's  it  were,  for  the  suppression  of  ^,  as  every 
other  word  ending  in  gn,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  syllable,  ha«  a  dipliLliong  pronounced  like  a 
long  open  vowel,  as  arraign,  campaign,  feign, 
reign,  deign  ;  and  con»e(|u«nUy,  unless  the  vowel 
«  can  produce  some  special  privilege  which  the 
ithcr  vowels  have  not,  we  mu»t,  if  we  pronounce 
sccoiding  to  anaio»;>  ,  make  the  u  in  this  situation 
ion 2,  and  sound  iutyugn  as  if  written  imjmne, 

.186.  The  same  analogy  will  oblige  us  to  pro- 
nounce imprtfin,  oj/jtugn,  erpygn,  propvgn,  as  if 
written  imjnretu,  ojiyune,  cxytme,  jtrojrune,  not 
only  when  lhr.*e  vcibs  arc  in  the  intiuitive  inood, 
but  III  the  preteritA,  participles,  and  verbal  nouns 
fui  ined  iroiii  tliem,  as  in^pugned,  impugning,  and 
<iN;7M^'n(-r,niust  be  pronounced  impuMed,impmning, 
anrl  imvuner.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  tlie 
re^t.  Perhap«  it  will  gratily  a  curious  observer 
of  pronunciation  to  see  the  diversity  and  uucer* 
tAiiiiy  of  our  otthuepi»ts  in  their  notation  of  the 
woid»  before  us: 


impbMe, 


impftn, 
impumg. 
o}vmne. 
oypnn, 

OfpHftf. 

proyitne, 
mpitng. 
imprrne, 
kai^in. 


8heridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray^ 
Barclay  says  the  g  in  tins  word  and 
it«  derivatives  is  mute,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  the  quantity  of  the  u, 

Buchanan,  Keunek,  Perry. 

W.  Johnston. 

Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Morray. 

Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 

W.  Joh4ts4on. 

Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry,  Jfwta. 

Barclay. 

Nares,  Morray. 

Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Perry.    Barclay 


says  the  g  is  mau,  bat  tayt  uothinf 
of  the  quantity  of  the  e, 
exptme,       Shet  Ulan,  Scott,  Nare*. 
eapfin.         Perry,  Barclay. 
iaipmner.     Sheridan. 
ia^pBnMl,     Marray. 
impAnner,   Perry,  Barclay* 
•ppOgner,    Sheridan. 
propbgner.  Shcrtdan* 
propQner,    Seott, 
p  aplttmer.  Perry, 

Nothing  is  Clearer  than  that  all  these  words 
on^ht  to  foHow  the  same  fortnne,  and  should  be 
nr<)ni>tinceii  nlike.  Hnw  then  shall  be  reconciled 
Mr.  Slit-ridaiiU  pmnonncing  imtrngn,  oppugn,  ex- 
pufin.  and  ^ntpv^n,  with  the  w  long,  ancf  impregn 
wuh  the  r  slioit  ?  Kenrick,  who  has  not  the  word 
propugn,  »  consistent  in  pronouncing  the  rest 
mk  ih«  vowel  thoit.  The  mid«  may  be  observed 


of  Scott,  who  adopts  the  long  io«i>d,  bat  has  ndi 
the  word  impregn.  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  sbbrt 
joand  to  all  but  proptign,  where  he  outkes  the  u 
lojpgf  but  absurcily  makes  the  verbal  noun  pr^ 
^nnert  and  W.  Johnston,  who  haa  only  iampugm 
and  oppugn,  pronounces  the  vowel  short,  and 
spells  them  mpuMg  and  oppung,  Barclay,  under 
the  word  impugn,  says  the  g  in  this  word  and  its 
derivatives  is  mute,  without  noticing  the  qaantiQr 
of  the  vowels,  but  spells  oppugn,  opp^  t  ejnd  of 
isnpregn  only  says  the  g  is  muici  but  writes  fro- 
««C»,  propustg,  in  the  manner  that  W.  Johnson 
docs  Unpugffi  and  oppugn:  but  Mr.  Nares  obscrvaa 
that  analogy  seems  to  reaaire  a  similar  pronun- 
ciation in  all  these  werds«  ftnd  that  the  vowel 
should  be  long.  The  «ave  inconsistency  is  oh- 
•crvable  in  Mr.  Shendan's  pronanciation  of  the 
verbal  nouns ;  for  he  expunges  the  g  in  kn/pn^piur^ 
and  writes  it  imjptmer,  but  |)rca«rves  it  in  op- 
fugner  and  .propugntr,  Mr.  SooU  has  only  tlie 
word  propugnoTf  which  he  very  prooerly,  as  well 
aa  consistently,  spells  propuneT'  mr.  Perry  has 
propunner  and  impunner,  and  Barclay  impunner 
only.~The  inconsistency  here  remarked  arises 
from  not  attending  to  the  analogy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, which  requijes  every  verbaj  noun  to  be  pro- 
nounced exactly  •  like  the  verb,  with  the  mere 
addition  of  the  termination :  th us ^/»^rr  is  only 
adding  er  to  tlie  verb  sing,  without. suttering  lh« 
g  to  articulate  the  e  as  it  does  in  finger  J^nd  linger, 
&c.  The  same  may  be  observed  ot  a  $igner,  one 
who  signs:  and,  as  a  corroboration  of  this  doc- 
trine, we  may  Uke  notice  that  the  additional  er 
and  est,  in  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of 
adjectives,  make  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of 
the  radical  word  ;  this  is  obvious  in  the  words 
henlgner,  benignest,  &o.  except  yottn^er,  longer, 
and  «fronf  (T.— See  No.  381. 

387.  But,  in  every  other  compound  where  these 
letters  occur,  the  n  articulates  the  latter  syllable, 
and  g  is  heard  disthictly  in  the  former,  as  sig" 
nify,  malig-nity,  assig-nation,  &c.  Some  affected 
speakers,  eitlier  ignorant  of  the  rules  for  pro- 
nouncing English,  or  over-complaisant  to  the 
French,  pronounce  physiognomy,  c<^nixanc4,  and 
recognitance,  without  tlie  g;  but  this  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  spelling.  The 
only  words  to  keen  these  speakers  in  countenance 
are  poignant  ana  champignon,  not  long  ago  im- 
ported from  Prance,  and  pronounced  polniant, 
champinion.  The  first  of  these  words  will  be  pro- 
bably hereaAer  written  .without  the  ^;  while  the 
latter,  confined  to  the  kitchen,  may  be  looked 
epon  as  technical,  and  allowed  an  exclusive  pri- 
vilege.r-Sce  Cognizance, 

388.  Bagnio,  seignior,  seraglio,  intaglio,  and 
Oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  seen-yar,  serai-yo,  hital* 
yo,  and  ole-yo,  may  be  considered  as  foreign  cox- 
combs, and  treated  with  civility,  by  omitting  the 
g,  while  they  do  not  pervert  the  pronunciation 
of  our  native  English  words* 

3M  in  the  same  Syllable, 

380.  What  has  been  said  of  ^  Is  applicable  to 
gm.  We  have  but  one  word  In  the  langoage 
where  these  letters  end  a  word  with  the  accent 
On  it,  and  that  is  phlegm;  in  this  the  g  Is  always 
mate,  and  the  e,  accordina  to  analogy,  ought  to 
be  pronoonced  long,  as  if  the  word  were  written 
Jleme;  bat  a  short  pronunciation  of  the  e  has 
generally  obtained,  and  we  commonly  hear  It 
jtem:  It  Is  highly  probable  Pope  pronoonced  it 
properly,  where  he  says, 

**  Our  cnticks  take  a  contrary  extreme ; 
"  They  judge  with  liiry,  hut  they  write  with 
phlegm/' 

Essay  on  CrmeUm. 

Perhaps  It  would  not  he  aWlcuU  to  reduce  this 
word  to  analogy,  as  some  speakers  still  pronounce 
the  «  long :  but  in  the  compounds  of  this  Word,  as 
in  those  where  gn  occur,  the  vowel  is  shortened, 
and  the  g  pronoonced  as  In  phleg-mon,  vkleg, 
monous,  phlfg^matick,  and  phUg-mvgi  gues;  though 
Mr.  Sheridan,  for  no  reason  I  can  conceive,  sinks 
the  g  in  the  last  word.  When  these  letters  end  a 
svllable  not  under  the  accent  the  g  is  silent,  but 
the  preceding  vowel  is  shortened  :  thus  paradigm, 
parapegm ,  diapkrafm,  apophthegm,  are  proDOUnced- 
paradim,  pearapem,  diaphram,  apotham,i 


r&oirinvcunoN  oftbb  consonants  ob,  ght,  suj.k.l. 
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OH, 

Wk.  V%li  crwMBBrtnw.  1  tH«  bevtniitng  of  a 
•  «<.  Ar«^  Um  a,  as  in  gk^H,  ghtutif,  aghmst, 
n^-ttm,  fr^mumnv^H  ft,  rhjmiuif  with  moH; 
^**%9,  mr*9*,  gwerkitk .-  bat  when  these  lenere 

->•'  ■«  i*e  ««««1  n€  a  word,   they  form  ftorae  of 

•  crr«m«  «JMi«na}>««  in  our  Unfoage :  gh^  at 

•  e«*i  B^  v»r«i«.  t*  cenerally  silent,  and  conte- 
>-  v^07   t^   precrdine    towcI    or   diphthong  It 

^  «•  A^*,  i»%4,  rii^*,  adr*.  fctigk,  inveigh, 
«#t  iW  ntaaalele  ^rtty  ittf  «pelimf  feT,  a  tree), 
atr^  tAam^n,  mitM»mgk,  cUtigk  (a  cliff), 
■r^a^yi.  ^immgh  <a  miry  place),  tkrougti, 
J,  iMmram^k,  hor^mgh,  usqwi-hnugh,  pttgh ! 
Wk.  Ci  !•  trr^uefiiJy  prtMmanced  like  y,  as 
l«^  tBpAJit^,  rmatgtt,  rharngk,  clough  (an  ailow- 
».«  «  ap^rtit).  mt^mgk  (the  catt  tklu  of  a  %saXt 
m  Mwr  «w^A.  r»«ijr**  **^l^  trmtgk. 

IK  U  •  ••fl»etMn««  c  hanged  Into  cA', ««  A^w^A, 
«avi  *■«*.  pr^orMMinced  kscJt,  theck,  lock; 
■■  fcw  wa   bcMT   only  the  ^  touBdeda  a«  lo 

a*,  a  IK  fWa  trr«rin«tiofi  Is  always  silent,  as 
^  B«4f.  fwm^ki,/m»ghi,  ftc  The  only  excep- 
-  ■'  •  tfra^rar  .-    whieh,  in   poetry,  is  most  fre- 

-•rty  ravmvd  wtth  cmmgkt,  tmttghf,  kc.  ;  bnt, 
«-  ««Mr.  «^  •«  «niver«ally  nronouuced  as  If  wrtt- 
m  ^vri.  tkal  t^e  poetical  »ound  of  it  grows  an- 
'  ».  «Md  m  \me<om%inx  obMilete.  Drmtight»,  the 
i*  *.  •  W«o  yrottoonced  4raft$,  Drpught  (dry- 
•«^  •  «-«rar«v  fM-fl>noonced  rfrvirM.*  It  is  e*'en 
•■  «RA  «*  >»-,  All tto««  ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be 
n  ««Hv  k««nnc  mistalien  the  analogy  of  this 
*--«,■•  w«  J I  a*  tbsi  of  height,  which  be  spells 
*i[Sak.«aJ  wbkcla  la  frrqoeniiy  so  pmnoonced 
the    words    Btight    and 


M.1\iB  letMjer  U  no  snore  than  breathlnK  rorci- 
k^  krimem  tbo  aaceccdhiff  Towel  is  pronoonced. 
[  of  words  It  is  always  sonnded. 


,  kmtttt,  h*mettft  konouTt 

Atfr*»  Merh^t,  kmtfUmit  k«ttier,  hour, 

mmmr^   hmmtmtrmu,  hmmomrt^auf.    Ben 

^  hrwec*  oat  the  A  hi  AMt.  and  cla»sct  it  in 


1  •    f    Lt  «r«th  kmtett, 
aft  ff  «•  Ala 


I  way*  silent  after  r,  as  r*fltfrfr*;t, 
IT.  rWasa,  rAr«rasaN«a,  rfciapctfrps,  rAoiafr, 
'^ii*^*.  m^rrh,  emimrrh,  anil  their  compounds. 

«L  If  f  rat,  praceded  by  a  vowel,  is  alwavs 
*  -^  aa  aA  /  hmh  f  akt  /•kt   skrmh,  kaUel^j^h, 

«.  Tbw  Ictsrr  is  often  sank  after  «r,  narticn- 
*'t  a  t*M  eapstal,  where  we  do  not  And  the 
**«  saawiriiiM  of  soood  between  wAUtf  and  wi/r, 
*w  aM  aaf ,  acAtfre  and  srcar.  Trifling  as  this 
*J«  'ata  auy  appear  at  flrst  sight,  it  tends 
r^>««.^  to  veAken  and  irapcnrerish  the  proniin- 
'^>a«B.M  «rll  aa  sotneumes  to  confoand  words 
^  *■  ^^  dfCrreaC  ni«anin(.  The  baxon«,  as  Dr. 
"'•^'^  laM-rr*^  placed  the  h  before  the  u>,  as 
*•«  «d  lats  la  certainly  iu  trae  place  ;  for,  in 
<te  >  ^m  auott  of  all  words  befponing  with 
•«.  vi  laiat  to  breathe  iorciblv  before  we  pro* 
■  '  —  ar^  as  if  the  words  were  written 
,  Sue,  and  then  we  shall  avoid  that 
prosianciatioa,  which  is  so  dls- 
r  fa«  a  correct  car* 

J. 

.  /  to  proooai»c«<l  exactly  like  soft  f ,  and  is 
"ryj  aaiibnsi  toi  its  sooad,  except  in  the  word 
•^tltK  wWre  it  is  proMoaoced  like  y. 


m.  r 


kaa  exactly  tha  eoiuid  of  hani  e:  it  Is 
lent  before  a  lo  the  same  syllable,  as 
fi,  kn^ck,  kmigki,  know,  kmmeklg,  knob, 
py.  kaarv,  kmmvf,  kmU,  knock,  knot,  knolL 
ba«  been  a  cosloos  within  these  twenty 
"^tx  ti«e  k  at  tb«  ead  of  words  when 

'  -•*--i  byr.  Thu  has  introdvccd  a  novelty 
^*«  u#«aacc,  which  is  that  of  eodiQi  a  word 

•bi*  u  aaasaa]  letter^  aM  is  do!  only  a  bleaisb 


*"■■»    w> 


In  the  face  of  ft.  bat  may  possibly  prodnce  tome 
irregntarlty  in  fotare  fomiatlves  ;  for  mtmlck^g 
must  be  written  with  the  k,  thaugh  to  mimic  U 
withoat  it.  If  we  use  C9lie  as  a  verb,  which  is 
not  nncommon,  we  mnxt  write  colicking  and 
coUckrtt ;  and  though  physicking  and  physicked 
are  not  the  most  elegant  words,  they  ore  not  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  formation.  This  omission  of  k 
is,  however,  too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even 
by  the  Huthority  of  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
It  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the  learned 
languages  :  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not  the  same 
vanity  of  appearing  learned  in  the  Suxoii  as  in 
the  Latin  and  Greelc.  there  is  no  great  fear  that 
thick  and  stick  will  lose  their  k,  though  they 
never  had  it  iu  the  original. 


401.  Ben  Jonson  sAys  L  melteth  In  the  sound- 
ing, ami  i%  therefore  CAiled  a  liqnid.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  the  reason  that  r  is  called  a  li- 
qnid ;  for  no  two  letters  can,  iu  this  respect,  be 
more  opposite. — Sec  No.  51. 

£<  is  mute  in  almnnd,  cnlf^  hot/,  calve,  Haltfe, 
ehoLdton,  falcon,  folk,  yolk  (better  written  ytlk, 
wtth  the  I  ^oundeO),  fusil,  hatser,  malmsey, 
salmon,  eatce,  ttUbot  (»  species  of  dog).~See 
Xalve* 

40t.  L  i^  mute  also  between  a  and  k  In  the 
same  syllable,  as  balk,  chalk,  talk,  stalk,  walk. 

40.1.  £,  Is  silent  likewise  l>etwren  a  and  m  irt 
the  same  sv  I  table,  as  alms,  balm,  calm,  palm, 
psalm,  qualm,  shatm  ;  but  when  the  m  is  detach- 
ed from  the  /,  by  commencing  another  syllable, 
the  /  becomes  audible.  Thn^,  though  the  /  is 
mute  in  «ij/#lm,  it  is  always  heard  iu  psal-mist. 
psol-moay,  and  pat-mi^try ;  but  in  balmy  and 
palmy,  where  the  y  is  an  adjective  termination 
of  our  OM'n,  no  nitoratioii  is  made  in  the  sound  of 
the  sobstantive  which  sinks  the  /,  S86.  Calmer 
and  calmest  ought  to  have  the  /  mute,  as  they 
are  only  degiees  of  comparison  ;  and  palmer  mnd 
pttlmerworm  (except  in  the  language  oi  Scripture, 
where  the  I  in  paUnerttorm  ought  to  be  heard) 
are  only  a  sort  of  verbal  nouns,  which  never  al- 
ter the  sound  of  the  original  word,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  the  /  mute.  But  though  I  is  some- 
times mute  in  the  noun  salve,  and  in  the  verb  to 
saUe,  it  is  always  heard  in  salver  (a  kind  of  plate). 
See  Saitie. 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  In  the 
anxiliary  verbs  ireuUi,  could,  should :  it  Is  some- 
times suppressed  hnftmlt  ;  but  this  suppressitm  Is 
become  vulgnr  (see  the  word).  In  soldier,  like- 
wise, the  I  is  sometimes  suppressed,  and  the  word 
pronounced  so-jer  ;  bnt  this  is  far  from  being  the 
most  correct  pronunciation  :  /ought  always  to  be 
heard  in  this  word,  and  its  compounds  soldieriy, 
soldiership,  dec. 

400.  L,  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed  br 
e,  in  a  final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect  sound, 
which  does  not  do  much  honour  to  our  language. 
The  I,  in  this  situation,  is  neither  sounded  Tike  el 
nor  le,  but  the  e  final  is  suppressed,  and  the  pre> 
reding  mute  articulates  the  I,  withoat  either  a 
preceding  or  a  succeeding  vowel ;  so  that  thia 
sound  may  be  called  a  monster  in  grammar^a 
syllable  without  a  vowel  i  This  will  easily  be 
perceived  in  the  words  oble,  table,  circle,  &c. 
which  are  pronounced  as  If  written  aU,  tabl, 
chrcl,  At.  and  in  those  still  more  Gothick  and 
uncouth  abbreviated  participial  terminations, 
peopled,  bridled,  saddled,  tribes,  gqfies,  4c.  pro- 
nounced  pee-pVd,  bri-dtd,  sad-dVd,  tri-Jtt,  gej-Jla, 
*c.  S50,  47). 

400.  Tliis  letter  has  not  only,  like/  and  #,  the 

trivilege  of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
at  it  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of  being  double 
where  they  remain  single  :  though  by  what  right 
cannot  well  be  conceivea.  Thus,  according  to 
the  general  rule,  when  a  verb  ends  in  a  tiagla 
consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  the  consonant  la 
doubled  when  a  participial  termination  is  added, 
as,  mbet,  abetting,  beg,  begging,  begin,  beginning. 
See,  but  when  tiie  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  verb,  the  consonant  remains  single, 
as  suffered,  suffering,  bent,fUing,  4cc.  but  the  I  ia 
dontiled,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  last  syl- 
lable or  not,  as  duelling,  levelling,  victuoltimg, 
traveUtitg,  trmveUer,  Sec,  ThUgmaa  irre£uUrlijr« 
digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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however.  WO«ld  not  have  been  uken  noUce  of 
In  thU  place,  if  ^  bad  not  snggealed  an  abaordlty 
In  pronunciation,  occat&uned  by  U»«  omUtion  of 
I.  Thoagh  tbe  latter  I  i»  aseiet^  in  trmceUer, 
vietuulUrt  &c.  it  is  not  so  in  amirolUr  :  for  a«  u 
is  a  mark  of  Uie  deep  broad  sound  of  a  in  hmll, 
tttltt  alii  &c.  84  ;  so  the  »ame  letters  are  tbe  sign 
of  the  long  open  sound  of  •  in  boli  (a  round  stalk 
of  a  pUni),  io  Joll,  noil  (ilie  head),  knoU  (a  little 
hill),  poU,  clod-poU.roU,  scroll^  droit,  iroU,  itroU, 
toll:  for  whicli  reason,  leaving  out  one  I  in 
hethral,  caUal,  miscat,  over/at,/orestml,  rehutml, 
dou^fal,  withal,  control^  and  wmrol,  as  we  And 
them  in  John»on*s  Dictionary,  is  an  omis«ion  of 
tbe  utmost  iiuporUnce  to  the  sound  of  Uie  words; 
for,  uf  the  pronunciation  someiimes  alters  Uie 
•pellinf:,  so  the  spelling  sometimes  alters  the  pro- 
nunciation *.  Accordingly  we  And  some  speak- 
ers, chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  inclined  to 
give  the  m  lu  middle  sound  Vb  words  conune^cinf 
with  ml,  followed  by  another  consonant,  because 
they  do  not  see  the  U  in  the  all  with  which  these 
words  are  compounded :  thus  we  sometimes  hear 
Almigktf,  albeit,  so  pronounced  as  to  make  their 
Arst  syllable  rhyme  with  the  Arst  of  ml-leii,  9ml- 
Up  ;  and  extol  is  pronounced  by  the  Scotch  so  as 
to  rhyme  with  coml ;  and  with  justas  much  reason 
as  we  pronounce  control  in  the  same  manner. 
For  though  compounds  may,  in  some  cases,  l>e 
allowed  to  drop  such  letters  of  their  simples 
as  either  are  not  necessary  to  the  soand,  as  in 
Ckristwtmt ;  or  might  possibly  lead  to  a  wrong 
one,  as  in. /tecoHcUemble  (which  see);  yet  where, 
hf  wnitting  a  letter,  the  sound  may  be  altered, 
the  omission  is  pemicions  and  alMord,  84.  The 
•ame  observations  roisht  be  extended  to  the  nn- 
oteroas  termination  Jull,  where,  in  eomponnds, 
one  I  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can  be  morfi,oer- 
Utn  than  that  /ul,  with  a  single  ir-bas  not  the 
same  sound  «s  when  this  ietter  is  doubled  ;  for 
who  jould  suppose,  without  being  used  to  the 
absurdity,  that /ai/U  shoald  stand  for  fuHflUf 
but  this  abbreviation  is  too  inveterate  and  exten- 
sive to  afford  any  hope  that  the  great  arbiters  of 
orthography,  the  printers,  will  ever  submit  to 
the  additiooal  trouble  of  putting  another  I. 


4tT,  M  preserves  iu  sound  in  every  word,  ex- 
cept cowwtroUer ;  compt  and  <w;ctfaipl  are  now 
unlveraally  written  as  they  are  pronounced  eatmi 
and  account ;  and  though  m  and  p  are  preserved 
to  the  eye  in  the  officer  called  a  €ompiroUer,  the 
word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noon  cms- 
irolUr,  one  who  controls. 

N. 

408.  N  hat  two  aoonds ;  the  one  tfnple  and 
pare,  as  in  wtan,  net.  Sic, ;  the  other  componnded 
and  mixed,  as  in  kmng,  tkmmk,  he  The  latter 
sound  is  heard  when  it  is  followed  by  the  sharp 
or  flat  guttural  mutes,  g  liard,  or  k  ;  or  its  re- 
presentatives, e  hard,  fu,  or  x :  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  so  prone  is  our  language  to  the  flat 
nnites,  that  when  n  is  followed  by  k,  or  its  re- 
mnesentatives,  the  flat  mute  g  seems  interposed 
between  them :  thus  tknnk,  bmmquft,  anxiatu, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written,  not  tkmm-k,  6mm- 
esief,  an-xiomt,  but,  tkangk,  bmngfuet,  angkikus. 
But  this  coalition  of  the  sound  of  n  and  g,  or  hard 
e,  is  only  when  the  accent  is  on  them  ;  for  when 
thegor  hard  eartic  11  lates  the  accented  syllable,  the 
m  biKnmes  pore :  thun,  though  congress  and  c^ngro- 
gmt€  are  pronounced  as  if  wntteneaaf-^ref*  and 
eong-gregate,  yet  the  Arst  syllable  or  e^mgratulatt 
and  eon^resslve  ought  t«i  be  pronounced  withont 
the  ringing  sound  of  n,  and  exactly  like  the  same 
syllable  in  contrmrf.  Tite  same  diO'erence  may 
be  observed  In  the  words  concourse  and  concur  ; 
the  Arst  word,  which  has  the  accent  on  the  Arst 
syllable,  is  pronounced  as  tf  written  eong<»urse  ; 


•  This  omission  of  the  letter  L,  I  see,  has  been 
recti Aed  in  the  last  quarto  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
■ditors  had  acknowledged  their  obligations,  and 
extended  their  emendathiM  to  the  Jrord  CodUt 
maA  Mvcnl  others. 


and  the  last,  which  has  the  nceent  on  the  second 
syllable,  with  n  paie.  It  must,  however,' be 
carefully  observed,  that  the  secondary  acccift 
has  the  same  power  of  melting  tiie  n  into  tlm 
succeeding  hard  g  or  c  as  the  primary,  M2  :  thiw 
eongregatUn  and  eencrefna<i«a  have  the  Arst  syl- 
lable pronounced  as  if  wcitten  eomg, 

409.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worUiy  of  notice,  that 
when  n  is  followed  by  k,  the  It  has  a  Anisbed  <m: 
complete  sound,  as  in  link,  tkink,  &c. ;  but  when 
ft  is  followed  by  hard  g,  the  g  has  an  nn Anisbed 
or  imperfect  sound,  ax  in  hang,  bang.  Sic.  where 
we  may  observe  the  tongue  to  rest  upon  the  pa> 
late  in  the  sound  of  g  ;  but  when  this  letter  Is  carw 
ried  off  to  articulate  another  syllable,  its  soond 
is  completed,  as  in  anger  and  Bangor  (the  name 
of  a  town),  where  the  sound  of  g  may  be  per- 
ceived to  be  very  different  from  tlie  nonn  hanger 
(%  sword),  and  banger  (one  who  beats  or  bang»). 
This  perfect  sonnd  of  ^is  heard  in  all  simples,  as 
angtr,  angle,  Jinger,  linger,  conger,  anguish,  Ian" 
guish,  distinguish,  extinguish,  unguent:  but  in' 
words  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives,  endtnf 
in  ng,  the  g  continues  imperfect,  as  it  was  in  the 
theme.  Thus  a  singer  (one  who  sings),  does  not 
Anish  the^  Vxke  finger,  but  is  merely  er  added  to 
sing:  the  same  may  be  observed  of  tiirg-ing, 
bring-ing,  and  hmng-ing.  So  adjectives  formed  by 
tbe  addition  of  y  have  the  imperfect  sonnd  of  ^, 
as  in  the  original  word :  thus  spring f,  stringy, 
dungy,  and  wingy,  are  onlv  the  sound  of  e  added 
to  spring,  string,  dung,  and  uying  ;  but  the  compa- 
rative and  superlative  adjectives,  longer,  stronger, 
and  younger  J  longest,  strongest,  and  youngest ; 
have  tbe  g  hard  and  perfectly  sounded,  nn  if 
written  longger,  strongger,  young-ger.  Sec.  where 
the g  is  hard,  as  in  finger,  l^iger.  Sec,  And  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule,  that  nouns^ 
adjectives,  or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  original 
sound  upon  taking  an  additional  syllable.  In 
these  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irish  pronounce 
more  agreeably  to  analogy  than  tins  English  ;  ft>r, 
if  I  mistake  not,  thev  do  not  articulate  the  g,  381. 

410.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  these  lettera 
as  they  are  heard  under  the  accent ;  but  wheis 
they  are  unaccented  in  the  participial  term  inn- 
tioii  ing,  they  are  frequently  a  cause  of  embarrasis- 
ment  to  speakers  who  desire  to  pronounce  cor- 
recUy.  We  are  told,  even  by  teachers  of  English, 
that  ing,  in  the  word  singing,  bringing,  and 
nrhtg^in^,  must  be  pronounced  with  the  Jingin^ 
sonnd,  which  is  heard  when  the  accent  is  on  these 
letters,  in  king,  sing,  and  wing,  and  not  as  if 
written  witlioot  the  g,  as  stngln,  brlngin,  swingln. ' 
No  one  can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am  Utr 
the  strictest  adherence  to  orthography,  as  kmg  as 
the  poblick  pronunciation  pays  the  least  attention 
to  it ;  but  when  I  And  letters  given  up  by  the  • 
poblick,  with  respect  to  soond,  I  then  consider 
them  as  ciphers ;  and,  if  my  obserration  dc»es  m>t 
greatly  fail  me,  1  can  assert  that  onr  best  speak- 
ers do  not  invariably  pronounce  the  participial 
ing,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  sing,  king,  and  ring. 
Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception  seems  to  offer 
Itself  in  those  verbs  that  end  in  these  letters,  as  a 
repetition  of  the  ringinc  soond  in  successive  sy  I  la. 
bles  would  produce  a  TesrtopAmty,  (see  the  word.) 
and  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear ;  and  there 
fore,  instead  of  singing,  bringing,  and  Jlinglng, 
our  best  speakers  are  heard  to  pronounce  sing-in, 
bring-In,  and  fiing-in ;  and  for  the  very  same 
rea«>n  that  we  exclude  the  ringing  sound  in  these 
woid«,  ^e  onsht  to  admit  it  when  the  verb  ends 
with  in;  for  if,  instead  of ^hintaf,  pJaahtf,  and 
beginning,  we  should  pronounce  sits^in,  pte-nhs, 
and  begin-nln,  we  should  fall  into  the  same  dis- 
gutting  repetition  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
participial  ing,  therefore,  ought  always  to  have 
its  ringing  v>und,  except  in  those  words  formed 
from  verbs  in  this  termination  ;  for  writing, read- 
ing, and  speaking,  are  certainly  preferable  to 
uTitin,  readin,  and  speakin,  wherever  the  pronon* 
cialion  has  the  least  degree  of  precision  or  so. 
leinnity. 

411.  JVis  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is 
preceded  by  I  or  m,  as  kiln,  kymn,  Umn,  solemn, 
column,  autumn,  condemn,  contemn.  In  hymning, 
and  llm-ning,  the  n  is  generally  pronounced,  and 
someiimes,  in  very  solemn  speaking,  in  condem- 
ning and  contem-ningj  but,  in  both  cases,  con- 
trary  to  analogy,  which  focbids  any  sound  in  the 
I .  participle  that  was  not  In^the  verb.  381. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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4S 


m  TMi  Irfirr  to  n»€e  b«fbre  #  ftod  r  at  the 
.  .«««#  «C  v'c^^  ^*«r«».  psalmist,  Mlmwfy, 
r,  psmltrf  ;  the  prrnx  pseudo. 


,  «*  MTvtfitfropAy,  pseudologif,  and 

I   ^W».»    To  li>r*«  wc  may  add, 

.-«.  fO^iitm^  jftyamtrngtigne,    Ii  u  mule  in  the 

JH  «^    wrrUa   between  m  and  f,   in   emytp, 

^•■■■^  ^1  •■><•■  f,  swmtftmous,  presumpiuovs, 

-    1^— ,   rji  I  wjpf  ix,   and    raspfMrry,    In  rwp- 

— -^  I  r^i««<cs  wiiH  «nd  fall»  inUi  tf«  flat  sound 

-    M  -t  mrMimm   r«M*«rrf.    It  U  male  in  a  final 

I  the   vaaac  leUers,  as  tempt,  ot- 

w^.  prompt,  accompt.     In 

-*  ^^  «  >i  ivatje   between  i  and  f  ;  and  in  the 

i~  ai«  «7«  {*  body  of  troopt),  boih  p  and  *  arc 

r.#*.  »  mtiooa    htta  acf|oiesced  in  ihe  French 

t*^^MM  otf^  jnoac  military  terms* 

PB. 

•  1  M  »  frrx rally  pronoonced  like  /,  as  in 
m-ma^^,  pkmmtmtm,  k.c.     In  nrpkev  and  Stephen 

*w  t«ir  «a««<l   cM~  r.     In  diphthong  and  trirh" 

-^mf  (vr  ■■■■d  of  p  imlv  IS  heard ;  and  ihe  A  is 

^-  '  ift^v^c^  la  maphtts^t  ophthalmiek.tcc.    In 

— '  J>*t»  ^<*»  l«'ti«T»   arc  dropiwd.    The  same 

w  '■*Mr»'e«l  wT  pA/iiiiif,  phthisic,  and  pAIAJ- 

■^  t«  fwpfMtrr  the  flr^tC  p  slides  into  ph,  by  an 
7?ui  tp*  .u<»n  of  ftintilar  letie'f  very  agree* 
- 1  w  aaaiagj^., — See  Exaggtrate* 


•«%  9  tes  alwaya  the  «ound  nf  k .-  it  it  con- 

'»  yr  f^i 'wed  by   •,    pronounced  like  sr/  and 

-i"w-*T»i  taiMitMl  i«  heard  in  atutck,  ^uill,  queen, 

-     «r«^««irr^  kvUck,  kHiit,  kireen,  Ac.    That 

-  •  ^  •4>wr«l  to  il«i*  letter  hat  really  the  power 

•  ^f  w-  wt-^es-rrd  tn  the  scnerality  of  wordjt 
"»•»*  «  *ttcce»-4«  ;  for  ^re  find  ihe  v«>wel  go  into 

•  ^^  •^'-»^  *n  ^mmrt,  quarrel,  qniintUg,  &c. 
»  «■«»  ••  wi  m*rr,  m^rrant.  m-ant,  dkc.  6$.     But 

-»»  »«  r»rirfally  oolrd  thai  tlii»  broad  sound 

•  ym^rA  «Bf1er  the  accent;  when  thea»  pre- 
»*  n  fii,  1%  »Mt  accented,  it  has  ihe  sound  of 

'  *  **rT  •ccroted  q  In  the  langaase,  9S.  Thus 
'  •  m  y—rfre.  fma rrti,  quadrant,  Ac.  because 
•—  !»•  ■«€<-»!,  ••  broad ;  the  same  may  be  ob- 

*  wfcett    tiie  •ccent  i%  secondary  only,  69i, 
'   M  «i  qmmiirmgtsimai,  fuadriSjfUabte,  Ace. ;  but 

-*  J6«  hr<rrat  ta  on  tne  succeeding  syllable, 
M^^T-tffaHr,  quadrtrngnUr,-  Sec,  the  a  goes 

•  *:»•  atecsre  aoaod  appniaching  to  the  Italian 

•  -   4*  %  c***  «w»ber  of  words,  derived  from 

-  »-r»cai.  ikAve  the^  letters  In  them,  according 

•  m^mi  oowplai^ance  for  that  language,  we 

-  -m  tkv  |Ve«ch  pronanciaiion  :  thus  in  coqnet, 
—wf  tnq^stt,  mmtquerade,  kssrteqmin,  0t>ilque, 

v-^^.  ipiMT,  piqise,  ptqmmmt,  piquet,  burlesque, 

■^-  -na-fi^,  i»M«k',  q]unhr(Ue,quater<ou*im, 

m.  •  9n4s««aced    like   *.    Quoif  and  fM«4f 

*"•"•**   wntfen  and  pronoonced  c6tf,  coii. 

,     y,  chequer,  and  ri/fiM,  bay's  been 

▼tr  ape^lied  by  Johnw>n  at  they  are 

'  ^.   pmktt,  Uekep,  checker,  and  rJj*. 

-  -^^  ^•"^  «•  b#  prorwanced  with  the  a,  as  if 
'  -•^  — <A,  •nd  therefore  is  not  irregular. 
"■•^  -^  hmrltcuin  always  losa  the  a;  and 
•-•^^  mrnqmer-aPie,  and  eomquerm',  sometimes, 
■   -^-Arif  «m  the  Mage.    This  deviation,  liow- 

-    ^mm   noK  to  have  gone  beyond  recorery  ; 

•  ^mmm^  m  atill  regularly  pronounced  conk- 

•  Simmtm  and  ftteCtfflM  are  perfectly  regular, 
^r*t  •e^ee  lo  be  pronoonced,  as  some  do, 

CWque,  contracted  from  circus, 

cinque^0rts,  ctstqut-spoi- 

ttrk  and  sknk  ;  and  critique^ 


*   iif  «  rflfff««/aM,  c 


-«  •  •  »«mfl  a  cnticram,  lo  dittingaish  it  from 
-*,    ••    r»"f*rt«>«Beed   criteeJc,    rhymiof   with 
••^    W«  iimHt  and  QMelc/JM. 


«  TV«  l««t*r  to  A^Tcr  tilent^tbot  ita  sound  Is 
>  ir«M*pn«ed.     In  a  final  onaecented  *yl- 
mtoMSynt  with  re,  the  r  is  pronounced 
.  ••.•:**.  '^w*  suhre,^^bre,  ockre,  e^gre, 
.     -   ymt<k^,  $k0uire,  spectre,  metre,  petre, 
•-  T,  aitrr,  cafnr.  ImI rf,  uccmUrt,  mmsstcre  ; 


to  which  we  may  add,  cemir*  and  sctpiri;  touie- 
timet  written  center  and  scepter  j  boi,  in  my 
opinion,  very  improperly,  as  this  peculiarity  it 
hxed,  and  easily  understood;  while  ledncing 
memgrt  to  meoeer  di^iiirbs  ihe  rule,  uud  »ddi% 
aaotber  anomiily  to  o<ir  pronunciatioii,  by  mukinc 
the  g  hwrd  before  e,  M. 

417.  The  «»imc  transposition  of  r  is  always  per- 
ceived in  the  pronunciation  of  apron  and'  iron  ; 
and  often  in  that  of  rifrMi  and  s^firon,  as  if  wriu 
ten  upurn,  iurn,  citum,  saffum :  nor  do  1  think 
the  two  lirst  can  be  pronounced  otherwise  with- 
out a  disagreeable  milfness ;  but  the  two  last  may 
preserve  the  r  before  the  vowel  with  great  pro- 
priety. ChiUren  and  hundred  have  slid  into  this 
analogy,  when  used  colloquially,  bnt  preterve 
the  r  before  the  e  in  solemn  s))eaking. 

418.  At  this  letter  it  hot  a  iar  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  against  the  roof  of  the  month,  and 
someUmes  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is  the 
most  imperfect  of  all  the  consonants  ;  and,  a«  iu 
formation  Is  so  Indefinite,  no  wonder,  when  it  It 
not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vowels  which  pre- 
cede it  should  be  so  Indefinite  in  their  sounds,  aa 
we  may  perceive  in  tiie  words  /rim^.  Her,  elixir, 
nmdir,  magor,  marfpr,  which,  with  respect  lo 
sound,  might  be  written /rivr,  liur,  elixur,  nadur. 
majfur,  martur,  06.  These  inaccuracies  in  pro- 
nunciation, says  an  Ingenious  writer,  "  we  seem 
to  have  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Dr. 
Hickt  observes,  in  the  first  chapter  of  hi!>  Saxon 
Grammar,  that  *  ComparaUva  apud  eot  (AurIo- 
Srfxonas)  Indiiferenter  exeunt  in  or,  «r,  er,  ir,  or, 
ur,  yr;  el  Superlativa  in  akt,  tf#l,  est,  Ut,  ost, 
ust,  jfst;  participia  praeseniis  teroporis  in  and,  €nd, 
end,  ind,  ond,  und,  pnd;  praeteriti  verb  in  ad,  «*, 
id,od,ud,yd  ;  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  «vi  eel  loci 
dialecto.'  Upon  various  other  occasions  also 
they  oted  two  or  more  vowels  and  diphthongs 
inditTerentlv ;  and  this  not  always  from  difference 
of  age  or  place,  because  these  variations  are  fre. 
quently  found  in  the  same  page.  This  will  ac- 
cennl  for  the  difference  between  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  such  anomalous  words  as  busy 
and  bury,  now  pronoonced  as  if  written  bisy  and 
6erjr  (the  i  and  e  having  their  common  short 
tonnd),  and  formerly  spelt  indifferently  with  e,  u, 
or  y,'*—EsMay  on  the  Hmrmonq  of  Language^^ 
Robson,17r4. 

410.  There  it  a  distinction  in  the  tonnd  of  thit 
letur,  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of  our  writers 
on  the  sobject,  which  is.  In  my  opinion,  of  no 
small  importance;  and  that  is.  tlie  rough  and 
smooth  r.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  says  it  is 
sounded  firm  in  the  beginning  of  word%  and  more 
liquid  in  the  middle  and  ends,  a*  in  rarer,  ripen 
and  so  in  the  Latin.  The  rough  r  is  formed  by 
jarring  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of 
the  month  near  the  fore  leelh  :  the  smooth  r  is  a 
vibration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue,  near  tho 
root,  aisainst  the  inward  region  of  the  palate,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  throat.  This  latter  r  is  tliat 
which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  &igland,  and 
the  former  that  of  Ireland.  In  England,  and  par- 
ticolarly  In  London,  the  r  in  lard,  bard,  card,  re- 
gard, ice.  is  pronounced  so  much  in  the  throat  at 
to  be  little  more  than  the  middle  or  lulian  a, 
lengthened  into  laad,  baad,  caad,  regaad ;  whila 
in  Ireland  the  r,  in  these  words,  is  pronounced 
with  so  strong  a  jar  of  the  tongue  ngainsl  the  fore- 
part of  the  palate,  and  accompanied  wiih  such 
an  aspiration  or  slrong  breathing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  letter,  a*  to  produce  thai  Tinrshness  we  call 
the  Irish  accenL  But  if  this  letlei  is  loo  forcibly 
pronounced  in  Ireland,  it  is  often  loo  feebly 
sounded  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London, 
where  it  it  sometimes  entirely  sunk  ;  and  it  muy, 
perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation ,  thai,  pro- 
vided we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciniion  of 
the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or  is  followed  by  a 
consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  we  may  give  aa 
much  force  as  we  please  lo  this  leller  Ml  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  word,  without  producing  any  harsh-' 
nets  to  the  car:  thus  Rome,  river,  rage,  may  have 
the  r  as  forcible  as  in  Ireland;  but  bar,  bard, 
card,  hard,  Ac.  must  have  it  nearly  at  m>ii  at  ia 
London. 


4»0.  As  the  former  letter  a 
hist  i  bat  a  hiss  which  forou 
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left- 
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nite  wid  eomptgte  ««mBon«nt  than  tbe  other. 
TtiM  coiiMinwit.  tike  the  oilier  nuie«,  Km  a  •harp 
and  a  flat  Miniid  ;  the  «harp  touiid  it  heard  in  the 
nMiiie  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  words  tume,  tim, 
thiM  ;  the  flat  sound  i»  that  of  z,  heard  in  l#,  Mm, 
was  *  and  thete  two  »oand«,  accompanied  by  the 
aspirate,  or  4,  torm  all  the  varietie*  ioqimI  ander 
Ihn  letter,  41. 

4tl.  S  ha*  alwavs  Its  tharp  hkting  lound  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  toom,  »<m,  Ac.  anc'  when  it 
immcdiafely  follows  any  of  the  sharp  niites,/,it, 
f,  r.  as  tcojs,  lUockx,  ktpi,  flit,  or  when  if  Is  add- 
ed to  the  mute  e  after  any  of  these  letters,  as 
Hri/es^Jlakts,  pipes,  mlttM, 

4tt.  S  m  sharp  and  hissinf  at  the  end  of  the 
mnoosy  I  tables  jrr»,  thlt,  ns,  thus,  gmt ;  and  at  the 
end  oi  word*  of  two  or  more  syUabies,  if  It  be 
preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e,  and  forms 
a  disUHct  syllable  :  thns  es  in  pipes  and  mites  do 
not  form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  as  they  are  nre* 
ceded  by  a  sharp  mute,  the  s  is  sharp  likewise : 
but  in  priets  these  letters  form  a  syllable,  and 
the  s  U  pronoanced  like  s,  according  to  the  ge- 
•eral  mle. 

413.  The  only  exception  to  this  rale  Is,  the 
words  ms,  srAerra#,  k«s,  hU,  ttas  ;  for  Ma«,  dsmtus, 
AlUst  metrmvCUs,  busU,  chaos,  tripos,  pus,  chorus, 
cfprus,  &c.  nave  the  Anal  s  prooouoced  sharp 
and  hisoinR. 

414.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  nomeroos  ter^ 
minations  in  out,  a*  piout,  superMmms,  Ac.  have 
tbe  #  sharp,  and  are  prononneed  exactly  like  the 
proiioiin  UM  ;  and  ev^ry  double  s  in  the  langaage 
IS  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  except  in  the 
word»  dlsioiee,  possess,  and  their  compounds ; 
scissors,  hmsMg,  and  hussar, 

415.  8  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dif,  when 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  en  it, 
511,  is  always  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing  :  the 
word  dlsmat,  which  ACems  to  be  an  exception,  is 
not  so  in  reality ;  for,  in  this  word,  4is  is  not  a 
preposition  :  thus  dissolute,  dissonant,  Ac.  with 
the  primary  accent  on  dis  ;  and  disabiUtf,  dis- 
mgrtt,  Ac.  with  the  secondary  accent  on  the 
same  letters,  have  the  s  sharp  and  hissing  ;  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  s«*cond  syllable,  the  s 
is  either  sharp  or  flat,  at  It  is  followed  either  by 
a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant:  thus  dis- 
mkio,  disaster,  disease,  disinterested,  dishonost, 
disorder,  disuse,  have  ail  of  them  the  s  in  dis  Aat 
like  X,  because  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  aad  a 
vowel  hrgins  the  next  syllable  ;  but  discredit, 
disfavour,  diskindness,  dispense,  distatr,  have  the 
s  nharp  and  hissing,  biecause  a  sharp  consonant 
oegins  the  succeeding  accented  sv  liable  ;  and 
disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  disjoin,  dlsvalue,  have 
the  s  flat  like  s,  because  thry  are  ftuccreded  by  a 
flat  consonant  in  the  same  situation,  435. 

416.  ^  in  the  inseparable  preposition  mis  is  al- 
wayn  sharp  and  hissinr,  whether  the  accent  be 
on  It  or  not ;  or  wheihrr  it  be  followed  either  by 
a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  as  miscreant, 
aUsaim,  misapply,  mlsorder,  misuae,  mlsftrgot,mUS' 
deem,  mlsgorern,  Ac. — See  the  prefix  ^fis. 

417.  ^,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable  of  ad- 
jectives, is  always  sharp  aii«i  hissing,  as  base, 
obe*e,  precise,  concise,  glohose,  terhos^,  worbose, 
puticose,  tenebricose,  corticnse,  Jocotr,  oleose,  ru- 
gose,  desidiose,  close,  sHicnlose,  C'ltrmlose,  trnmu- 
lose,  anlmose,  pentnosr,  aremase.  Milrf^inote,  crtmose, 
ioose,  opero*e,  morose,  rdrmufttsf,  rvmala%e,acrtose, 
aquote,  siliquo*e,  actiutse,  dtjf,t%f,  jnofnse,  occiute, 
recluse,  ohstra»e,€htm*e,  vxvr\A  nise  and  other, 
guise,  and  the  pronominal  adjectives  these  and 
thoie, 

410.  S,  in  the  adjective  termination  sioe,  la  al- 
ways sharp  and  hi«st(%9,  as  snaslre,  persuasiot, 
mssuosire,  dissutsiro,  adhesive,  cohesioo,  doeisioo, 
precltire,  incisioe,  derislt-e,  cicotrisloe,  visioe, 
ptausioe,'  abusive,  d^utlvt,  infuMoe,  tssclusit>o, 
aonctmsit^,  ejcctusive,  tlmtlre,  delusive,  prelusive, 
miiuslve,  illuilve,eollutUe,amuslve,  obtrusive,  tic. 

410.  .V,  in  the  adjectives  endinj  in  sorf,  is  al- 
ways »l«arp  and  hissing,  as  suasorp,  persuasorp, 
decltorf.  drrlsitrjf,  dttuscry,  Ac. 

410.  The  samr  may  be  observed  of  «  In  the  ad- 
jectives rii«linK  In  tomr,  as  tr*Mbirsome,  Ac  and 
Mibstanlivrs  *n  ositw,  generosity,  Ac. 

4SI.  Se,  preceded  by  the  li^puds  /,  n,  or  r.  has 
the  s  sharp  and  hissing,  as  pulse,  appmlse,  dasue 
torn  so.  intotuo,  Hns€,  ttrse,  mdveru,  Ac.  ejucitC 


£  promommcod  tiki  x. 

43%,  S  baa  alwavs  iu  flat  bussing  aoaad,  at  M 
may  be  called,  when  it  immediately  follows  any 
of  the  flat  routes  b,  d,  g  hard,  or  v,  as  ribs,  heads, 
rags,  siooes,  14. 

433.  a  is  pronoanced  like  s,  when  it  forms  an 
additional  syllabic  with  e  before  it,  in  the  plurali 
of  nuun.s,  and  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  ; 
even  thmigh  the  singulars  and  fii>»t  peptoos  end 
in  sharp  hissing  sounds,  as  asses,  tUkes,  eoges, 
boxes,  Ac.  :  thus  prices  and  prlus  have  botli  uk- 
flnai  s  fiat,  though  tbe  preceding  mute  in  tbe  u%%\ 
word  is  sharp,  4M. 

454.  As  »  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  a  liquid, 
and  followed  by  t  mute,  as  transe,  tense, tic. ;  m>, 
when  it  follows  any  of  lite  liquids  without  tbr  r, 
it  is  pronounced  like  x,  as  morals,  atemns,  tt,un 
hers.  In  th^  same  analogy,  when  s  comes  l»eu>i< 
any  of  the  liquids,  it  has  the  sound  of  a,  as  cim 
metick,  dismal,  pismire,  chasm,  prism,  thtum, 
schlsas,  and  all  polysyllables  ending  in  «ms,  i«m. 
osm,  or  psm,  as  enthusiasm,  Judaism,  mtiarototi^ 
paroxysm,  Ac. 

455.  <y,  in  the  nreposition  dis,  is  either  sharp  ^ 
flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  expUukcd 
above  ;  but  it  ou^ht  always  to  be  piunouiard 
like  f,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  ana  u, 
followed  by  a  flat  mate,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowri,  a^ 
disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse,  disband,  dUOamt 
disgrace,  dlsvalue,  disjoin,  dislike,  dislodge,  dit^ 
map,  dismember,  dhmoant,  dismiss,  disMmtufii, 
dlsrank,  disrelUh,  disrobe,  425.  Mr.  Slieri.ian, 
and  th«ise  orthoepisls  wlio  have  copied  him.  M>rai 
to  have  totally  overlooked  this  tendency  in  xhe 
liquids  to  convert  the  «  to  s  when  tiiis  letter  mda 
tne  first  syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  U- 
quids  begin  the  second  syllable  with  it. 

436.  i9  is  pronounced  like  3,in  the  moiiosyllahirs 
as,  is,  his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in  all  pluialk 
whose  singulars  end  in  a  vowel,  or  a  vuuel  fol- 
lowed by  0  mute,  as  comsssas,  oyeras,  shoes,  mices, 
dues,  and  consequently  when  it  follow*  the  h  ur 
y,  iu  the  plurals  of  nuans,  or  the  third  |<er^Miii 
singular  of  verbs,  aa  amps,  betraps,  news,  neos, 
Ac. 

437.  Some  verba  ending  in  se  have  the  «  likr  x. 
to  distinguish  them  from  ooans  or  adjecuvet  of 
the  same  form. 

Nouns.  Verbs.  '  Nouns.  Verbs. 

grease to  groase  )  excuse ....  to  excuse 

close to  close     i  refuse  ....  to  refuse 

....  to  house    I  d(0use  ...  to  di/uso 

....  to  atouso  I  UAO  ......  to  use 

....  to  louse     I  rise to  rise 

abuse to  abuse    |  preisUse  ...  to  prrMisc 

438.  Sf  and  sep,  at  the  end  of  words,  hare  tiie 
s  pronounced  like  x,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before  u, 
with  the  accent  on  it,  as  easp,  greasp,  futasf, 
chaesp,  daisg,  aUsp,  rosp,  causp,  noisp  /  but  tf  ib« 
accent  is  on  the  antepenoitiniaie  syllable  the  s 
is  sharp,  as  hcresp.  poesp,  Ac.  ;  if  a  sharp  mate 
precede,  the  s  is  sharp,  as  triksjf,  tipsp  ;  if  a  li- 
quid precede,  and  tbe  accent  is  f>n  the  penu  In- 
mate syllable,  the  s  is  flat,  as  palsp,  Jliatsf, 
clumsp,  pansp,  tamso,  phrensp,  guinsg,  tUitf, 
tihimsep,  matmsep,  Jersey,  kerstp.  Pursep  Uas 
the  s  sharp  and  hissing  from  itsrelaltoo  io|wrM', 
and  mlHstrelsp  and  comtrotcrsp  have  the  ante- 
penulliuialeaod  preante  lenultiinate  accent :  ti>as 
we  see  why  busp,  bousp,  lousg,  and  dtausp,  hare 
the  s  like  s,  smdjealousp  the  sharp  htssbif  s. 

439.  S,  III  the  u-rmiuatKm  sible,  whca  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  x,  as  persmasibU, 
risible,  vlslbU,  divUibU,  infusible,  asaoUsible : 
bol  if  a  liquid  C4uuouani  precede  the  s,  the  s 
then  becomes  sharp  and  liisfting,  as  seosMe,  re- 
sptnsible,  tensible,  reversible,  Ac.  

446.  S,  Iu  the  terminations  sarp  aad  sorp,  i« 
sharp  and  hissins.  as  dispemsarp,  odversorn, 
smasorp,  prrsuasm-p,  declsorp,  Indsorf,  drrijvrf, 
depul^rp,  compulsorp,  incensarp,  i*mpen**rf, 
susjtmsorp,  scmjtorp,  re»vonsorp,  carsorp,  rf»«»r- 
jerjr,  lusvrp,  clusorp,  dilasarf,  illasarp,  coUttserf. 
Hosarp  and  tnistrp,  which  have  ihc  s  like  a,  are 
the  only  e^ceptiuna. 

441.  9,  in  the  termination  ise,  b  pronoanced 
like  X,  except  in  the  adjecuves  before  ntcntiooetl, 
and  a  few  substantives,  sarh   as  paraditts  eau'i 


«^  1.  ••  IW  termtimmtioan  j«/  and  sei,  when 
-^'•A^*  tiy  a  Tovcl,   It  proaoanced  like  t,  at 

-  "^  M^  •^*rp  «»«1  B»>«*iae  when  preceded  by  a 

I  I  ■ ».  ••  mtfmtmi,  mmtrrrtoi,  Ac, 

wk&    f .  i«  tbc  lerraioAtfcons  mm,  jen,  and  */»,  is 

».^  .-•I  I'fcf  r,  «*  ntasrm,  seammt  treason,  ear- 

— ^   ^*»-j»^,  tfri»MB,  hemisim,  vemlson,  detlson, 

-■*•,  ?-•-*••.    i^r-Uwf,    damjom^   crimson,  chostn, 

—  r^«<».  v'tftol*,  rviK^ln.     Bm  the  $  in  fnaian, 

■-•   f«'^«»^.   rwpariscn.  comparison,  parson, 

'"  PB'WB,  i»  kJiArp  and  ht^Mng,  170. 

•^  »  at*^    ib«^   rr>«e)*arahlv  prepositions  fre 

■"<**•  »»wp,  a«  in  presage,  pre  side,  presidiat, 

■^'•■•^  '.  ^Tf^yrwritm,  mrttsecute,  vroseeution,  pro 

^^  p^ ^mm rim,  but  Hat  like  s  in  prtsence,  pre- 

•ii*r»c    w. '.vwrjr,     presiume,  prtsumptive,  prt- 

imm^^*    tas    wberr    il»e  j»re  u  preAxed   to  a 

■"■*.»♦*•*  ••  »*c«>illcmnt  when  alone,  the  #  it 

ftntm  aan*.  a*  p^rx^w^pose,  prt-surmiss,  Ac. 

at  i.  4  ^j^  ibe  trm^parable  prepo«itJon  re,   h 

■■•  *  ■»»•  profvtMtnced  like  s,  as  resemble,  re- 

'^rmrmtmrmi,   re»rrrr,  resrrvatioH,  reservoir, 

^•••a,  I  wfc^al.  rrsittenliarp,  reside,  resign,  re- 

Ti»*  'T'YWtfriKMt,  retliitnce,  resiHenry,  rest- 

■«^«.  •««■,  rwHst,  rrsistanre,  rfS0lve,  resolution, 

-«**;«»*zr,  rc««a»<.  resmnyf  ion  i  resurrect  ion, 

**  f  m  *^Af-p  aJirr  re  in  restiacitation,  risupl- 

•*4«.4c   a^>d    vlic-n   the   word  added  to  it  it 

;  M^  k-*-  ttscir,   aa  ifsearck,  restrge,  reseat, 

■^^m^    Tsv*  to  r€sitrn,  witl>  the  «  i*ke  «,  tig- 

va  >•  vmiA  ap  ,   b«st  lo  rr-ji^f>,  to  bign   aeaiii, 

-•  d^'  r  koary.  »«  fn  sign:  so  to  resound,   to   re- 

"'■•■  •*.  ka«  ttke  #  liLe  «  ;   but   lo  re-sound,  to 

^  ^ix-,  ha»  tbe  a  tiiarp  and  hissing. 

after    pursning   tnis  letter 


'>aiJ(«n«,  howdifBcnli  itoiien 
>»:yt    when  we   are  to   pro. 


•^^*   •■■*    t»  Cr-tMbi" 
^  *r  r^t    *tj     ana) 
-    «»  a  ta«rp  and  l<is*iiig,  and  when  flut  likes. 
=■  ^»  •'«.«^  It  it    of  no   grrnt  im|wrtance  :    in 
*.«-t    »•  ,•  r»r  rtt^tirxuve  oiBiknf  a   vuluar  or 

*  »  •■  ^^  *finr  u»ii«w».  Tliu»  design  i*  never 
•-wt.  •«%  n,*  #  like  t  hot  Htnong  llic  hiwent  <»r- 
*-*'-»  >-T>^.»e  .  and  yet  thrre  is  not  the  leant 
•**■»  fT  w.  a.*«ali>t;\  why  we  %honUl  nut  pro- 
•-  -r  r  -•  t»TV«  maunrr,  as  Will  us  in  resign: 
*•  ^»*  "i«T  be  obMTved  of  prrtide  »nd  delist, 

'  '^^«  tK«  #  «i»afp  and    liisfiii^  ;  and   reside 

.-  -!-**.  -vfM^e  the  same  letter  Is   prononticed 

1      U  »  ay.  howe'-rr,  be  remarked,  thai  re 

^  *  *  i    .kr  s  after  tt  mor«  regularly  than  any 

-^     '  T»r  ftcrfiJKes. 

••  r  •"»«v.  prrhaps.he  worthy  of  observation, 
»  ■^••i*.  <  brrame*  aharp  or  Hal,  as  it  it  fol- 
•*^  k«  a  tk&rp  or  Aat  consonant,  or  a  liquid, 

*  -^v^vt .  atMmtti,  ditland,  dlitnrb,  Stc.  yet  if  it 

-*^  «    -mmid  Of   a  fat  ron^onant,  except  in  th« 
•-*■  -^  !•*%  e.  It  i*  renerally  stiarp.    Thus  the  § 

*  *^  «•«(  Ar,  !•  like  t  v'tiui  ill  subserve,  sub- 
nm'    m*->''ue,  *?  i«  «h«rp  and  hu^mg  :  and,  though 

-  '^  —  a^j*/re.  u  ts  >harp  in  ab.totute  and   mb- 

■itf'aM     k^   tl  a  «harT>  c«in»')Muiit  precede,  the  § 

-»*   .    .»«rp    and    ht^^ina,    a*   #<y«,    tricksy: 

-.—  -v  »♦  vf  Ml  a  at' I  at  ion  of  the   ^tyra  Otusgow, 

m.  -**     ■  ft   «a\«  ''harp  and  hi.s»intr,  we  bud  the 

r    ~    -  «^  altaW    Into    its   ^hjirp  sound  k ;   asid 

•  •^    ^  sJwax  '  heard  as  if  wrUlea  Glaskow, 

•*  w^     -'.-f..^*-,  that  a   preceding   sharp  con- 

•*"-*    >Me^-«  a»e  succeeding  j  sitarp,  but  not  in- 

rr— *•  » 

••k    '  •  iJ-wa*-*  ^hsrpand  hH«lng  when  follow- 
mt  ,»  '  rxf  «^p«  MS  tb«  word  discern. 

t  m^i^MU^,  or  sounding  Wee  sh,  or  xh. 

*  i  i.ae  Us  fellow  dental  /,  becomes  aspi- 
'    •   a-<  c'**  either  into  ihe  sharp  Miond  sh,  or 

*  ',M.  mja.'W  zA,  wbrn  the  accrnt  i«  on  the  pre- 
-'  I  'T-^ei.  and  il  »•   followed   by  a  sen»i-con- 

*  i  s«rai^>ii<ie,  as  nofieati,  nr  a   d^>'it)iongal 
-^^     «>    ^^«js(rr,    proH«  unced  nautheate  and 

t    I       .     h^  frrmmatt'm  iion,  preceded    hy  a 

»'    -    -»  K.!r»  tbr  fat  atpiiNtMiii  xA,  as  erosion, 

^  *•    «,  r  i,t^m,rmm/ttiff,  pionouiiccd  ^rcri/ikns, 

a     .       «   .rn  It  i«  precrArti  by  a  hqnid,  or  an- 

•*- t   <■».•>  K\*^  **tArp  M*]»rBiutnth,A*  ispulrlon, 

««■,    ••    rti*^*mm,  pi  <«n«>«inced  eipulghi0n,$L,C, 

«£    T.*  ••*••«  may   br  r>6*ervrd  <»f  t  before  t(.* 

»  ^  a  ».<..*■«  |Kec«^e«  the  s,  with  ihe  acceiiton 

«   .M-  •  (  •«-«  Mta  the  Aat  atpiration,  m  pleasure^ 

^am^t  ttmtmrt,  fxmrt  proooaoccd  pkMkWt 


&c. ;  but  when  y>receded  by  a  liquid,  or  another 
s,  it  is  toonded  sh,  as  sensual,  censure,  tonsmr^ 
pressure,  prononnced  senshual,  censhure,  &c. 

4M.  From  the  clearness  of  this  analogy,  we 
may  perceive  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing 
Asia  with  the  sharp  aspiration,  as  if  written 
Ashia  ;  when,  by  the  foregoing  rule,  it  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  pronounced  Athla,  rhyming  with 
Arpasia,  euthanasia,  Sec.  with  the  flat  aspiration 
of  s.  This  is  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  and  unquestionably  the  true  one:  but  if  I 
mistake  not,  Persia  it  pronounced  in  Scotland 
with  the  same  aspiration  of  /,  and  as  if  written 
Pershia  ;  which  u  as  contrary  to  analogy  as  the 
other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

454.  The  tendency  of  the  #  to  aspiration  before 
a  diphthongal  sound  has  prodaccd  several  ano- 
malies in  the  language,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  recurring  to  first  principles :  lor  which 
purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  Ui»t  the 
accent  or  stress  naturally  preserves  the  letters 
in  their  true  sound  :  and  as  feebleness  naturally 
succeeds  force,  so  the  letters,  immediately  after 
the  stress,  have  a  tendency  to  slide  into  different 
kmiids,  which  require  less  exertion  of  Uie  organs. 
Hence  the  omission  of  one  of  the  voweU  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  Qf  fousttatm, 
mountain,  captain,  Ac.  ^06  :  hence  the  short 
sound  of  i  in  respite,  servile.  Sec. ;  hence  the  « 
pronounced  like  t  in  disable,  where  the  accent  is 
on  the  second  syllable;  and  like  s  sharp  and 
hissing  in  disability,  where  there  is  a  secondary 
stress  on  the  first  syllable;  and  heuce  the  dif- 
lerence  between  the  x  in  exercl.te,  and  that  in 
exert ;  the  former  having  the  accent  on  it,  being 
pronounced  eks,  a*  if  ihe  word  were  written 
erk^ercise  ;  and  the  latter  without  the  accent, 
priiiiounccd  gz,  ns  if  the  word  »vere  written  egzert. 
Jhis  analogy  leads  us  immediately  to  discover 
the  irregiilMiity  of  sure,  sugar,  and  their  com 
))onnds,  which  are  pronounced  j/iMre  and  Mr/^ar. 
thon^h  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syilnble,  aod 
ought  to  preserve  the  *  without  aspiration  ;  and 
a  want  of  attending  to  thi!i  analoj^y  has  betrayed 
Mr.  SheriduM  into  a  sciich  of  nii^iakes  m  the 
sound  of*  in  tlic  woid<»  suicide,  presume,  re.tume, 
Ac.  as  if  written  shon-icide,  prtzltoom,  re-zhoom, 
&c.  :  but  if  this  is  the  tine  pionunciation  of  these 
words,  it  may  be  asked,  wli«'  is  not  suit,  suitable, 
pursue,  Sec.  to  be  pn»ii(.iiiiccd  shoot,  shoot-able, 
pur-shoo  T  Ace.  If  it  he  answered.  Custom ;  I  own 
this  decides  the  question  at  once.  Let  nsonly  b|e 
assured,  that  the  best  speakers  pronounce  a  like 
o,  and  t)iat  is  the  true  pronunciation :  but  those 
who  see  analogy  so  openly  violated,  ought  to  be 
assured  of  the  certainty  of  the  custom  before 
they  break  through  all  the  laws  of  latigoagc  to 
conform  to  it,  00,  71.— See  Super  able. 

455.  We  have  seen,  in  a  great  variety  of  in* 
stances,  the  versatility  of  *,  how  frequently  it 
slides  into  the  sound  of  %  :  but  my  observation 
greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  tne  aspiration, 
unless  it  immediately  follows  the  accent,  except 
in  the  words  ^iwrr,  sugar,  and  their  compounds ; 
and  these  irregularities  are  sufficient,  without 
adding  to  the  numerous  catalogue  we  have  al. 
ready  seen  under  this  letter. 

454L  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  observing 
directs  us  in  the  pronunciation  of  usurjf,  usurer, 
and  usurious.  The  two  first  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  permits  the  «  to  go  into 
aspirati«m,  as  if  the  words  were  written  uzhuru 
and  usAtfrer  .■  but  the  accent  being  on  the  second 
M  in  the  la^t  word,  the  s  is  prevented  from  going 
into  aspiration,  and  is  pronounced  uxurlous,  47V. 
AM. 

457.  Though  the  ss  In  passion,  mission,  Ac.  be- 
long lo  separate  syllables,  as  if  sj>cll  passion, 
mission,  Ac.  >et  the  accent  pre^^e^  the  first  into 
the  same  aspiration  ns  the  last,  and  thcv  are  both 
pronounced  with  the  ^Imrp  aspirated  hiss,  as  if 
they  were  but  one  j.— S«e  Exi'f;^frafe. 

458.  S  I*  silrnl  in  isfe,  isl^inti,  aisle,  dcmrtne, 
puisne,  viirount,  mud  at  i\\e  end  of  some  woids 
from  the  Frrn<  h,  as  pas,  sous,  ris-dvit  ;  aixi  ui 
corps  the  twn  last  Irilers  arc  silent,  and  the  moid 
prononnced  core,  41X. 


4S0.  7*  is  the  sharp  sound  of  I?,  41 ;  but  thoa^h 
Uu  UUtr  is  oftea  chaagcd  into  the  former,  the 
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OmiNCUtlON  OF 

Ibrintr  BtYer  goet  Into  tli«  latter.  The  toand  to 
which  thtt  letter  t»  extremely  prone  U  that  of  «. 
Thli  loand  of  I  hM  greatlv  moUlplied  the  hiaaing 
in  oar  own  langnage,  and  hat  nut  a  little  pro- 
Moted  It  in  mott  modern  tongnes.  That  jf  and  6, 
t  and  d,  Jl;  and  g  hard,  s  and  x,  shoo  Id  tlide  into 
c«eh  other,  i«  not  sorprising,  «»  they  are  dis* 
ttngnhhed  only  by  a  nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but 
that  t  shonld  alter  to  t  seenu  a  most  violent  iran- 
•Kion,  till  ve  consider  the  organick  formation  of 
these  letters,  and  of  those  vowels  which  always 
occasion  it.  If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  /, 
w«  shall  find  that  it  is  a  stoppage  of  the  breath 
by  the  application  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue 
near  the  end,  to  the  correspondent  part  of  tha 
nalate;  and  that  if  we  just  detach  the  tongue 
friMn  the  palate,  s« Aefently  to  let  the  breath  past, 
a  liisa  ia  prodoced  which  forms  the  letter  s.  Now 
the  vowel  tlmt  uccasiona  this  transition  of  t  to  s 
to  the  sqaeeaed  sound  of  f ,  as  heard  In  w  con- 
••Ri^t,  t :  which  vineexed  sound  is  a  species  of 
hiss ;  and  this  hiss,  from  tlie  absence  of  accent, 
«as4ly  sttdes  into  the  #,  and  s  as  easily  into  sk : 
thns  mtekmmkmltp  ia  generated  that  hisaing  termi- 
■athMi  ItoM,  which  IbroM  bat  one  syllable,  as  if 
vriltm  jtAsm,  100. 

40*.  But  it  most  be  earefhily  remarked,  that 
this  hissing  sound,  contracted  by  the  t  bafore 
eeruia  diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but  after  the 
accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  vowel  im> 
mediately  after  the  t,  this  letter,  like  t  or  c  in 
the  same  situation,  preserves  its  simple  sound  : 
thns  the  e  In  rod*/  goes  into  sh,  because  the  ac- 
cent is  on  Uie  preceding  vowel ;  but  it  preserves 
tlic  simple  sound  of  s  in  tociety,  because  the  ac- 
cent is  OH  the  sueceediug  vowel.  The  same  aoa^ 
logy  in  obvloo<t  in  tutimte  and  smtietf  ;  and  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  that  dilferencc  made  by  ac- 
cent  in   the  sound    of  other   letters,  71.— See 

Ml.  As.  the  diphthongs  to,  ie,  to,  or  Itf,  when 
cimiag  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of  draw- 
ing the  t  iato^'M,  so  the  diphthimgal  vowel  at,  in 
the  same  situation,  has  a  similar  power.  If  we 
analyae  the  it,  w«  shall  find  It  con^mence  with 
ihc  M|oee9ed  soaod  of  e,  equivalent  to  the  con- 
sonant y,  Jt.  This  letter  produces  the  small  hiss 
before  taken  notice  of,  450,  and  which  may  be 
observed  In  the  pronunciation  of  nature,  and 
borders  so  closely  on  fial»Aicr,that  It  is  no  wonder 
Mr.  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of  spelling 
the  Word  to  express  Its  sound.  The  only  fault  oi 
*  Mr.  Sheridan  in  depicting  the  sound  of  this  word 
seem«  to  be  that  of  making  the  u  short,  as  in  bur, 
cvr,  &c.  as  every  correct  ear  must  perceive  an 
elegance  in  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  u,  and 
a  vulgarity  ImKliortoning  it.  The  trae  pronancia. 
tkm  seems  to  lie  bt*iween  both. 

4M.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  greatest  fault  seems  to 
lie  In  not  attending  to  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  at-rent:  and  because  na/urr,  crrafwre,/M- 
Utrff  ftrtuue,  mh/vrtwnt,  &c.  have  ^  the  t  pro- 
nounced like  ck,  or  t*k,  as  if  written  crea-cAtrre, 
ftm49hwrtt  Ue.  he  hut  extended  this  change  uf  f 
Into  Ickf  or  uht  to  the  Mord  tunt,  and  iu  com- 
pnnnds,  hti^r,  tut^*rtM*,  tvforage^  tutelage,  ttUrtar, 
tmtetarft  Ac.  tutntilt,  fumcur,  4tc.  which  he  spells 
Ukaam,  tsk0an-ebif,Sic.  t*koo-tur,tskea-tris*,tMkoo- 
twr4dtk,  tshs04el-idxh,  fkeoAel-ar,  tskaa-teUrjf, 
dte.  ttkm  mult,  tshoo-mur,  &c.  Though  it  is  ev|. 
dmt,  from  the  foregoing  ob^rvations.  that  as  the 
m  it  ander  the  accent,  the  preceding  I  Is  preserved 
pure,  and  that  the  words  ought  to  be  promamced 
as  if  written  teirtvr,  teumutt,  teumour,  4c.  and 
neither  tskcotyr,  tekoommit,  tskoomour,  as  Mr. 
f  hertdaa  writes  them,  nor  taetar,  toammU,  faa- 
umur,  as  they  are  often  pronounced  by  volgar 
•peakers.— tee  Sufermbie, 

4tS.  Here,  then,  the  line  Is  drawn  by  analogv. 
Wltenever  t  comes  before  these  vowels,  and  tat 
accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  t  preserves  iU 
simple  sound,  as  in  Mtitietdes,  eiephamtimtU,  sm' 
ftotv.  Ac.  s  bat  when  the  accent  precedes  the  i, 
It  then  goes  hito  rA,  tek,  or  teh,  aa  mmtskmra  or 
uHekure,  nmekton,  vtr-Ukma  or  Hrtekme,  fctient, 
*e.  or  MjAien,  poMkani,  Ac.  464.  In  shnQar  cir- 
cawatancea  the  same  may  be  observed  of  d,  as 
mrdmame,  AMmsm,  Ac.  m,  SM,  STf.  Kor  Is  thU 
'  «y  of  I  before  kmg  u  foaad  only  when  the 
inunadlauly  precedes ;  for  we  hear  the 
r  aepiratloM  oTtkis  letlar  hi  jpAWaal. 
-   'lgir»,«»i? 


n 


THB  CONSONANT  Tlf. 

aptriiehuai,  $fkrUskiuou$»  wigtmUkwrtf  Ugaithwrt, 
/oTfeiiekure,  Ac.  where  the  accent  ii  two  syllable 
before  these  letters  (  and  the  only  terminatiA* 
whicb  seems  to  refuse  tills  tendency  of  the  (  to 
aspiration  is  that  in  tudt,  at  latUuda,  UmgUmStg 
muUUude,  9tc, 

4C4.  This  pranunciation  of  t  extends  to  every 
word  where  the  diphthong  or  diphthongal  sound 
Commances  with  i  ore,  except  in  the  terminathma 
of  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  preserve  the  simple 
fn  the  augment,  without  suflfenng  the  I  to  90  into 
the  hisshig  sound,  as  I9U9,  timu  piUoMt,  ka  pittaf, 
,um&Ur,  r     '■    '    ---  —  ' 


or  pUUd,  migkUert 

Ac  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule,  whlrh 
forbtds  the  adjectives  or  verbal  terminations  to 
alter  the  sound  of  the  primitive  verb  or  noun-— 
See  No.  381.  But  In  the  words  betttial,  ceteptiai, 
frontier,  admUxtUm,  Ac.where  the  t,x,or  isprecedea 
the  t,  this  letter  is  pronounced  like  IcA  or  tsh,  in- 
stead of  sh,  !t01,  as  bes-tchM,  eeititckiai,  /rvn-. 
Sckeer,  admix-tehian,  Ac. ;  as  also  when  the  I  is 
followed  1^  evu,  whatever  letter  precede,  as 
righteous,  piteous,  plenteous,  Ac.  pronounced 
righ-tckeous,  pit-cheous,  plen-^ckeous,  Ac.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  t  when  succeeded  by 
mau,  as  ancfsieitfi  presumptuous,  Ac.  pronounced 
ung-tck^mn,  pmump  liikmut,  Ae«— >Sea  the 
words. 

TM, 

469.  This  lisping  sound,  as  it  may  be  called,  la 
almost  peculiar  to  the  English,  41,  AO,  44SO.  The 
Greek  O  was  certainly  not  the  sound  we  give  it: 
like  iu  principal  letter,  it  has  a  sharp  and  a  flat 
sound  ;  but  these  are  so  little  sul^ect  to  rule,  that 
a  catalogue  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  guide.  . 

406.  7%,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp,  a« 
in  thank,  think,  Ac.  except  in  the  following 
words:  i%i4,  tkat,  tkan,  tie,  tkee,  tkeir,  tkem, 
tken,  thence,  tkere,  tkese,  they,  thine,  thither, 
those,  tkou,  thougk,  thus,  tkg,  and  their  com- . 
pounds. 

407.  7%,  at  the  end  of  word«,  is  sharp*  as  dMiA. 
breatk,  Ac.  except  in  beneatk,  bootk,  tcitks  and 
the  verbs  to  srrrof  A,  to  loalh,  to  uneUath,  toseotk, 
to  MioefA,  U>  MOlA.  to  moutk:  all  which  oaght  to 
be  written  with  the  e  final ;  not  only  to  disti» 
gnish  some  of  them  from  the  nouns,  but  to  show 
that  fA  is  soft;  for  though  IA,  when  final,  is  some- 
times pronounced  soft,  as  in  to  foalA,  to  mouthy 
Ac.  yet  fAc  at  the  end  of  words  is  never  pro- . 
nounced  hard.  There  is  as  obvious  an  analogy 
for  this  sound  of  the  lA  in  these  verbs  as  for  the 
X  sound  of  s  in  verbs  ending  in  se.  437 ;  and  why 
we  should  write  some  verbs  with  e,  and  others 
without  it,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  way  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  our  orthography,  in  thia 
particular,  will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and 
verbs  aa  they  stand  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

A4J«ctlv«s  sad  Noaas.  Tcrks, 

breatk,  .....  to  breatko. 
wreatk,    ....  to  wreatk,  to  fowreofAe. 
.  .  to  loatke, 

. .  to  cloatke,  to  —cfgofA. 
.  .  to  bathe, 
.  .  toMMelA. 

moutk,' to  fl 

toj 


Cto«Ae«<A. 


Snrtly  nodifaig  can  be  nore  evident  than  the  ana. 
logy  of  the  langaage  In  this  case.  Is  It  not  ab- 
sard  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  writing  all  the  verba 
with  the  e  final  t  This  to  a  departure  from  oar 
great  lexicographer,  which  he  himself  would 
approve,  as  nothing  but  Inadvertency  could  ha^c 
led  him  into  this  unmeaning  irregularity  .—It  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  thtwe  sub- 
stantives which  in  the  singular  end  with  fA  sharp, 
adopt  the  fA  flat  In  the  plural,  as  path,  paTHs  s 
bath,  baTHs,  Ac.  Such  a  propensity  is  there  to 
slide  into  the  flat  sound  of  «,  that  we  freqnentl/ 
hear  this  sound  in  the  genitive  case,  as  Mjf  udpsra 
portion,  for  ««  sH/e**  portion.  In  tlie  same  man- 
ner we  hear  ui  paving  so  much  for  AaaM-rml  emd 
taxes.  Instead  of  kouoo^rent  and  taxes  ;  and  shop* 
keepers  tall  at  tliey  hav^  if¥^^ff^  prioes,  ha 
digitized  by  VjOOQIc 


w%t*h  mA^U  q€  ikM  div( 


AOCKKT  ON  DISSYLLABLES. 
pmrU  of  ipeceh*.    The  words 
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4  vei 
cnity 


of  accent  are  the 


tttmgtx 
tamssigm 


tocmmfAfnd 
to  catmfrisM 
to  c&mfirt 
utemmcHtt 

%ocomfln€ 
mjlict 


to  cmm  tirt 

Uacwmlrdei 
to  cmnirast 


Verb.. 
disemnt  to  deseAni 
^tti  to  d^itt 

^  <j»*jr  to  esMAjf 

iTpm-t  to  exy6rt 

ixtrmei  in  t>xtrdct 

irlU  to  esiU 

firmtnt  xnfermhU 

/riqment  to  frequ^mt 

import  tnimyirt 

imeenM  Uthtehue 

innU  to  ituitU 

^ct  to  ol^j^t 

yirfwm€  to  per/iiine 

r*rmU  to  ptrmit 

pr^M*  tnpr^flx 

prtmUe  to  premite 

fr^ssge  to  presage 

pristmi  to  present 

pr6dmc*  to  produce 

prUtct  toyr^^e 

priUti  to  protist 

ribtl  vartbU 

record  to  rtciird 

rifuoo  to  refuse 

aithjtci  to  ou^ei 

MiriMy  tu  *urv4g 

tirmeni  XotormbU 

mvict        triced  to  frq^ 

trin^tT  to  trmujir 

•o  desert  tr&novort  to  SrmupSrt 

6ttribmU  to  aitrUmte. 

«iL  Tb  tkte  ttnalonr  tome  speakers  are  endea. 
•iw«(  us  rrdttce  the  word  comtentt ;  which, 
«M«  «  tSfiMftcs  the  matter  contained  in  a  book, 
•  dte«  heard  wtih  the  accent  on  the  first  syl> 
«»*•  .  W*c  UMfocli  this  pronanciatlon  serves  to 
'mm^tmlk  mmrd*  which  are  different  in  sifnifi. 
•n-^m^  cn4  «d  sive,  in  some  mcasore,a  difference 
'»'  »-«3i  «0  the  nova  and  ▼erb,  in  which  oor 
^T^  m  markftbly  deficient,  still  It  is  doobt- 
b.  vtetlber  ihia  disttnctioa  be  of  any  real  ad- 
"w^M  tA  IW  la»co«ffc-— See  Jlsiwl.  This  diver- 
»f  ««  >eg  g  »t— tkm  seems  to  have  place  in  some 
€}ommtmrbmlamc9  tad  the 

I  words  have  a  different  acoeat, 
r  arc  •djjectiv—  or  svbstaativcs. 

Adjectives. 
mtgitMt,  noble 
compact 

elUkmp^gn,  open 
eriie^  small 
gUUm,  bold 
in»t(nct 
%ntAUd 

Uvant,  eastern 
mimttte,  »mall 
supint,  indolent. 

^  <  wrume^  the  same  parts  of  speech  have 
'  <*'-ii  acccat  to  mark  a  difference  of  sifni- 


^^,  a  blf^v  ^Mii%  •  cnpboard 

•^j^^to  praetise|  ^,,^^,^  ^  entreat 

^«p^.  •  wilderness     detiri,  merit 

-* — rr-,  hmidkHU       stnUter,  the  left  side. 


496.  In  thift  analniiy  smite  speakers  pronounce 
the  word  CoMcordance*w%{\\  the  nccrnton  the  first 
syllable,  when  it  signiiirs  a  dicllonary  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  when 
it  sifnifiefl  agreement :  but,  besides  that  there  is 
not  the  same  reason  for  diHiiiguiAhing  noons  from 
each  other  ns  there  is  nouns  from  verbs,  the 
accent  un  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Concord' 
amet  pves  a  harshness  and  poverty  to  its  sound 
which  ought  tn  be  avoided. 

407.  But  though  the  different  accentnation  of 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  certain 
that  in  words  of  two  sy Unities,  where  tiie  nonn 
and  verb  are  of  different  forms,  there  is  an  evi> 
dent  tendency  in  the  lan|tuni;e  to  place  the  accent 
npon  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  and  on  the 
last  of  the  verb.  Hence  I  lie  noons  outrage,  up- 
start,  and  uproar,  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  and  the  verbs  to  uplift,  to  uphold,  and 
to  outstrip,  on  the  last. 

406.  This  analogy  will  appear  still  mora  evi- 
dent if  we  attend  to  the  accent  of  those  noons 
and  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  two  words. 
Bvery  dissyllable  compounded  of  words  which, 
taken  separately,  have  a  meaning,  mav  be  deemed 
a  qualified  sobstantive ;  and  that  wor^  which  qua- 
lifies or  describes  the  other  is  that  which  most 
distingoishes  it,  and  consequently  is  that  which 
ought  to  have  the  accent:  accordingly  we  find 
that  tailAerfs,  outrage,  chairman,  freehold,  eand- 
box,  book-case,  pen-knife,  have  tlie  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  is  the  specifying  part  of  the 
word  ;  while  gainsap,  foresee,  overlook,  undersell, 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  is  the 
least  distinguishing  part  of  the  word.  This  role, 
however,  is,  either  by  the  caprice  of  custom  or 
the  love  of  harmony,  frequently  violated,  bat  is 
soiBclcntly  extensive  to  mark  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  langoage.  Akenside  brings  the  verb 
to  cMmnenl  ander  this  analogy : 

•  The  sober  xeal 


"  Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things." 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagimaiton* 

And  Milton  in  the  same  manner  the  verb  to 


,  that  the  verb,  by  re- 

-"^  a  ^artlci|*ial  icrnslnatinn,  has  inclined  us 
PM»mc«  that  part  of  speech  with  an  accent 
mr  rta*  eod  than  we  do  the  nonn :  for  thoosh 
V*  wilMpat  aay  dlfilcolty  pronounce  the  verb 
tl»«  *ecmt  na  the  nonn,  we  cannot  so  easily 
i^Mc«  the  participle  and  the  adverb  formed 
I  m.  mrrtk  ikat  accent :  thns  we  can  pronounce 
I  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
uiy  tr&m§porHmg and  tr6nsportlugl§, 
_    _  .    laaiin   for  the  distinction,  and 

I  «a  titrrr  «a  where  wc  can  to  observe  iL 
r  aadio  «ydleftrf  iMBlo  rtqairt  it.— ' 


^  aat  aa  cauly  i 
-Wa   «   »  oalid  r 


**  And  looks  eommercitie  with  the  skies, 

"  Thy  rapt  tool  sitting  in  thine  ty  tis."-l I  Penseroso, 

400.  Something  very  analogoos  to  this  we  find 
in  the  noons  we  verbalize,  by  changing  the  e 
sharp  of  the  noon  Into  the  «  flat,  or  t  of  the  verb, 
437,  as  a  use,  and  to  use  ;  where  we  may  remark, 
that  when  the  word  in  both  parts  of  speech  is  a 
monosyllable,  and  so  not  under  the  laws  of  ac- 
cent, the  verb,  however,  claims  the  privilege  of 
lengthening  the  sound  of  the  consonant  when  it 
can,  as  well  as  when  It  cannot,  prolong  the  ac- 
centuation :  thus  we  not  only  find  grass  altered 
to  graze,  brass  to  braze,  glass  to  giaxe,  price  to 
prise,  breath  to  breathe,  Ac.  bnt  the  c  or  #  sharp 
altered  to  the  s  flat  in  advice  to  advise,  excuse  to 
excuse,  device  to  devise,  Ac  The  noun  adopting 
the  sharp  hissing  sound,  and  the  verb  the  soft 
bussing  one,  without  transferring  the  accent  from 
one  syllable  to  another.  The  vulgar  extend  this 
analogy  to  the  noun  practice  and  the  verb  to 
practise,  pronooncing  the  flrst  with  the  I  short 
and  the  c  like  sharp  s,  as  if  written  practiss,  and 
the  last  with  the  i  long  and  the  s  like  s,  aa  if 
written  pradite ;  bnt  correct  speakers  nmnonnce 
the  verb  like  the  noun  ;  that  is.  as  if  written  prac» 
tiss.  The  noun  vrophecif  and  the  verb  to  propkesp 
follow  this  anainey,  only  by  writing  the  noon 
with  the  c  and  the  verb  vrith  the  s,  and  without 
any  difference  of  soond,  except  pronouncing  the 
y  in  the  first  like  r.  and  in  the  last  like  i  long  ; 
where  we  may  still  discover  a  trace  of  the  tend- 
ency to  the  barytone  pronunciation  in  the  noon, 
and  the  nxytone  in  the  verb,  4d7.— See  Appendix^ 
MO.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  tendency  of 
Knglish  verbs ;  and  where  we  find  it  crossed  It 
is  generally  in  those  formed  from  noons,  rather 
than  the  contrary :  agreeably  to  this,  Dr.  Johnson 
has  observed  that,  tliough  noons  have  oflen  tha 
accent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbs  have  it  seldom  on 
Che  former  syllable ;  those  noons  which,  in  the 
common  order  of  langoage,  most  have  preeeded 
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ili^y  form,  and  invcnely :  tliiu  the  noun  water 
niMt  have  precedrd  ihc  verb  to  m-rnter,  a*  the 
vorb  U»  corrtJtpOMd  iinK  have  |Mccr(lt?a  ilic  ««>uii 
c6mjip0Hdem4  ;  «nil  to  ymr»ut  iiiu^l  clmin  piionty 
Ui  purtuit.  So  th^tt  H  V  may  runclutlr,  whenever 
vcibH  tleviau*  from  lhi»  iiilr,  ii  i^  »«hiiiiii  by 
1  imnce,  aiid  K«iicratl>  m  th«»»c  wonU  vtily  where 

•  <ka|teiior  taw  of  accent  takes  piuct:. 

Accent  oh  TrisflUiltlr*, 

551.  A«  wordt  increase  in  s>  liable^,  the  more 
easily  i%  lUeir  arcvnt  known.  N<iiui«  iM>njfttniri« 
acquire  a  syllable  by  bt-cuuting  plnrul ;  adjectives 
increase  a  ty liable  by  beui;:  cont|uiii*tl  ;  and 
vrrbA  by  altering  their  ien»e,  or  becoiuiiig  partU 
L-i|>(eit:  adjective*  become  adverbs  by  adding  /y 
to  them  ;  and  prepositions  precede  nouns  oi  verbs 
wiiboat  altering  the  Hcccntol'  the  woid  to  which 
Micy  are  pietiaed  ;  so  iliat«  wlien  once  ihe  ucceiit 
OI  dix»yiiablrs  i«  known,  th«»se  i><»l>  n\  lUblen, 
w»M»^e  ieiminatlons  are  perfectly  En(;li".*h,  have 
likewise  their  accent  invariably  sciilid.  Thus 
lion  bvci*nieA  liome*$  ;  pafi,  jtottets  ;  }/o/Ut  tecoutes 
^Htliter^  or  fUteig,  or  even  polittiur ;  tHi$t:UUj\ 
MtmJkUmms :  hajrpy,  kappimeti ;  nny,  lionea  b«- 
c«iiues  iioHftses  i  misckit/t  mi»chi*ntu*Heus  ;  and 
nf^rviett  seroicetMe,  ttrvice^Utftrst,  terifkeaNp, 
aod  HHtervUembif,  without  disturiiiii?  the  acccni, 
either  (mi  account  of  the  prepii»uive  uh,  or  the 
suhiuneiives  ublt,  aWjr,  and  ahUtifa.%. 

64n.  Hence  we  niay  perceive  the  glarinji  ab> 
siiidiiy  which  prevail*  even  in  the  first  cnelrs; 
iliat  ni  prononiicuiK  the  plural  of  princets,  nnti 
even  the  sing nUr,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllRble,  like  success  and  tucciuf^ ;  for  we  might 
ju>t  as  welt  Miy  dutckiss  and  dutchitsts  as  prim- 
c^s*  and  prhtctsses ;  nor  would  a  correct  car  be 
le^  liuit  with  the  hitter  than  with  the  (umici. 

5C3.  So  few  verb*  of  three  sylUble.  follow  the 
analogy  observable  in  thote  of  two,  that  of  pro* 
trading  the  accent  to  the  last  nlUble,  that  this 
economy  seems  peculiar  to  di««>  llablcs :  many 
verbs,  indeed,  of  iliree  syllables,  atccouiitoundad 
of  a  preptMitjon  of  two  syllables :  and  then.  ac« 
cording  to  the  piimary  law  of  formation,  and  not 
the  secondary  of  distinction,  we  may  ctlceni  tlii  m 
radical,  and  not  distinctive:  such  are  contradict ^ 
iMtarcede,  supersede,  cOMtrahmnd.  circumscri'>e,  *•*• 
ptiicribr,  A(c.  while  the  generality  of  words  end* 
iiift  III  the  verbal  tenuination*  Ue  and  ii€  reinni 
hr  accent  of  the  simple,  as  tritlclse,  tfrannhr, 
mtdemiae,  *••  i  and  lh«  wbola  tribe  of  trisyUable 
«'rrbs  In  mie,  very  few  excepted,  refase  the  accent 

•  Ml  ihe  laU  syllable  :  bat  words  of  three  syllables 
otien  talba  their  accent  from  the  learned  Ian- 
tiuages  from  which  Uiey  aie  derived  ;  and  this 
uiMkes  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  English 
aiceiit  w  regulated  by  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Latnu 

Om  the  JmjiHencf  of  the  Orfek  md  Lmttm  Aeemi  m 
the  Accent  trf  KkgUsA  Potgefil^bUs, 

(q)  At  oar  lancuase  borrows  so  largely  from 
the  leaii««d  lang>»«i(«**  it  !•  iM>t  wonderful  tJiat  its 
monaiination  nliould  be  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced by  them.  The  rule  for  placing  the  Greek 
accent  was,  indeed.  ea*entially  diffetcat  from  that 
of  the  Latin  ;  but  wonis  from  the  Greek,  coming 
to  us  tliroagh  liie  Irfttin.  aie  ttfien  so  mach  la- 
tir^sed  as  to  lose  ihrii  orieinal  Accent,  and  to  fall 
into  thai  of  the  UiUn ;  and  it  i«  the  I^iin  accent 
whioh  we  must  chttily  regard  as  that  which  la- 
Auenees  our  own. 

{k)  The  first  ceiu  ral  rule  that  mav  be  laid  down 
Is,  that  when  uoiii«  cmne  to  us  wmde  from  the 
Greek  or  baiHt.  iiic  vnine  accent  ouaht  to  be  pre- 
served as  in  the  oripoial:  thus  kttrizoH,  oomarous, 
dtcermmt  ttkctittitr,  ftatikmtor,  medimtor,  driator, 
tptrtalor,  edttioirr,  tic.  proserte  the  |»cnitluniate 
acrrut  of  tiic  oruinal;  and  yet  the  autr|H?nulti- 
mate  temleiicv  ul  our  taiif  uage  ha«  plai:ed  the 
accrnt  on  the  rw«t  «v liable  of  oraltvr,  jmsu/ot, 
miadHor,  cyratrtx,  pittkora,  tc  .  m  opp«»siiiun  to 
the  LaUn  yrtin  jnci^liiiii  ul  tlirM?  wtird«,  and 
WMiUI  havp  liilallibU  dour  the  same  l>v  uhitomen, 
ktimmemt  and  «cuaar«.  il  the  leuineii  Um\  not 
slemi«d  W  to  retwcue  titese  dtk^ual  v%rt>(i«  fiom 
the  uivasion  of  the  ijothic  oci'ettt,  ami  to  uirsti  \  f 
tha  atrea*  in«  t>  lably  un  the  Mrcond  «ylUble  :  nur 
k  thaioWiVMsitHM  ul  two  oousouaikls  been 


always  ablf  u>  keep  the  accent  from  moanijnf  np 
to  the  unte|KMiultiniHte  sv  lUble,  as  we  may  M^e  \n 
minister,  nnUttr,  character,  Ac. ;  snd  tht%  may 
be  said  to  1^  the  titvouritc  accent  of  our  Un- 
it u  a  «e.— See  MLtccUanp, 

{<•)  Uut,  imtwitlii^tMndlng  this  prevalence  of  the 
aiiiepenuliiinate  accent,  the  general  rule  stiil 
hidds  i;«NMi  ;  and  more  |>articularly  In  wurds  a 
liitle  removed  from  common  usage,  tnch  a<  trrnt^ 
Ml  ihe  aits  and  sciences:  these  are  generally  uf 
Gifok  original;  but,  coming  to  us  throiifth*  tlie 
Luun,  most  commonly  conliact  the  Latin  acceid 
when  adopted  into  our  language.  Tbi*  uHlu|f 
pear  plainly  by  the  following  likti^ :  and,  hi^t,  lit 
«•  select  some  where  the  Greek  and  Laiui  accents 
coincide : 

ftetkhru, 

metahasiit 

empttasis, 

0ntiepaiis, 

mntitkfsis, 

mMtipkrisii, 

protd*ii, 

metatketls, 

epentheslSt 

mptiaerisi*, 

(d)  Another  list  %Hll  sliow  os  where  Uie  acceals 
of  these  languages  diScr : 


M«Tn>Sueif, 

•M^eir. 

am«iru9ir, 

turrt$*en, 

vpbrarir, 

|MT«i#rett, 

ff«»«#S##T, 


orroanaAo^rt, 

mmrfijfp0te—. 


avrtv  rm^tf, 

o»'i'liirX«enr, 

ui'frKr«r, 


antanoclatie, 

catochrftiMt 

fHrartntisi^^ 

mHtiptbtke, 
tm*td/plbMtt, 

ttHTl  *tM, 

mtttftoHt, 

exrzesut 

kgitropkohia, 

cftlmimdia, 

mporUi, 

prmtifp^lm, 

ep4pkontMiaf 

diaphoresis, 

di§>li>m4i, 

pmrogigr. 

mfOSirdpkSt 

In  thM  llu  we  perceive  the  peraliar  tendency 
of  the  Latin  language  to  accent  the  long  penaltt* 
mate  vowel,  and  that  of  the  Greek  to  pay  no  re* 
paid  to  it  If  tlie  la>t  vowel  is  short,  bat  to  place 
the  accent  on  the  ante|>enultiinate.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  easily  perceived  that  in  thta  case  we 
follow  the  Latin  analogy :  this  analogy  will  ai»> 
pear  more  evident  bv  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
•sis,  where,  though  the  e  in  the  penultimate  syl* 
table  is  the  omega,  the  Greek  accent  la  un  the 
anupenultjmate : 


ltenMu6p$meiu 


This  analogy  has  led  as  to  aeeent  certain  words 
formed  from  the  Greek,  where  the  omega  wa»  not 
in  the  penulumate  of  the  original,  in  the  same 
manner  as  thme  words  where  thi^  lung  vowel  was 
found:  such  as  Bxostosis,  formed  from  m  and 
Srrssv.  •%itiie«rerii  from  #4  and  teC^o*.  ftc.  This 
tendency  therefore  has  sufficiently  ftirmed  an 
•nalogv ;  and  since  rules,  howrver  absurdly 
formed  at  flist,  are  better  than  no  rules  at  all.  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  artvisahle  to  ronsidrr 
every  w«»id  of  tliis  form  as  subject  u»  the  penul- 
timate acrrnt,  and  to  look  upon  apotheosis  and 
metftmoi  pltoMls  as  exceptiona. 

(r)  T»»e  next  rule  wc  may  venture  lo  la\  down 
as  a  nretly  ireneral  one  is,  that  If  the  sn>rds  de- 
rived  from  the  learned  languH^es.  though  angli- 
cised by  altenng  the  termination,  contain  the 
same  number  of  syllables  na  m  the  onginni  lan- 
guages, ihey  are  generally  to  be  prmnmnced  wUh 
the  saint  accent :  that  is.  with  the  shme  neccnt 
as  the  first  t>ersdn  present  n#  the  tn«lic-ative  mood. 
active  voice,  or  as  the  preaent  participle  of  th« 
same  verb.  Hie  reality  of  thiw  rule  will  hen  a»> 
pear  by  a  seleeMoil  or  sncla.  niMaea  of  armu  ju 
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of  tflUbltt  in  both  Ian- 
I  W«H»  wkick  lur«  m  in  th«  penHltimate 


rjiuMmi 


f«tr|J«vC, 

•qdrmlrai, 


imfVrmH, 

JilgO, 

9mjfritgm»s, 


bi  tin  •mall  claw  of  word*  we  rtmt  all  bat  the 
y^VA  )miv«  %  rfiC'r-reat  accvnt  in  Englifth  from 
m4xh9  Lattn.  The  mle  ff>r  placing  the  ar- 
»«« a  tiiai  laMf  oaffT  beinf  tlie  simplest  in  the 
»««  il  the  penultimate  ftyilabie  i«  lone,  the 
Mwi  a  <m  It ;  H  short,  the  accent  I*  on  the  an- 
tatc 
W.ifite  which  htkw  9  In  lh«  penalthnate 


|r««tratr, 
^ncrraant, 
prfctdent, 

mperant, 
*iBt<«raat, 


tlegimt. 


r&rcllrvC, 
tl*aiat«. 


aiitM0, 

h  dm  daM  w«  flad  tha  pcsoltinHUe  e  accent- 
M  •  iii«li*h  aa  In  Latin,  except  in  the  three 
«■  MoHai  Hic  wordl  miiemmU  deparu  from  the 
ia»  aaecntaatKM  ^  plaeing  the  •tre««  on  the 
**  9fi(mbkt,  aa  if  derived  from  the  Bnglinh  noun 
da.  The  « fa  MMfra  is  «itiier  lonp  or  short  in 
i«a,aad  ia  thia  ciMa  we  generally  prefer  the 
•^•1  tMMd  to  the  lone  one. 

•  Words  which    hare  I  in  the  penal timate 


iKlivees, 
«a<Mtroea, 

»rTcii»oas, 


ar:^ 


deeilvus, 
wrocileut, 
<lff#aiM, 
miilgiMU, 

9«gUan§, 


WmAcervt, 


W4lf«t, 
^'feat, 

•UTMKe, 

•^  Mf  cnce. 


^«ii#nce, 
HH»cate, 
•i^4.rate, 
*4ieate. 
»i«*^rnee, 
iwMatr, 
4«rmat« 


WnWIcMf, 

errlanM, 

ttidetUt 

ifutigems, 

dinrens, 

nrgllKfns, 

imtttfigttu, 

dr/Crira*, 

jMr^plt'lmff 

eanjrtfiu, 

whidUmt, 


t«^«r«usaKe, 

»a«ucaie, 

»«irteaie, 

Irntatr, 
p4Aic«te, 

faMdfBte, 


mf*dic/fmff 
frovi4«na, 

metuHemtu, 

rttldgru, 

dljnHau, 

enMllgo, 
extr'irc, 

r^ffigo, 

itUt'tg9, 


rery 


J**W  tmrfning  lift  of  words  we  find 
^^rr%:  roinodence  nf  thr  English  and  Latm  ac- 
y^rw^pi  In  chr  laat  eleven  words,  where  we 
^*"R  fran  tlw  Laun  accent  on  tiit penaUimate, 
^M^Me  «  oa  «Hir  own  faroariic  »y liable  the  an- 
JH^ailLiMUw    These  Ust  word*  m«M  therafore 


rij  Words  which  have  a  In  the  penultimate 

sylUble  : 


IntcTrogale, 

inogani, 

diHsonant, 

r^Hfilent, 

iiiMtleiit, 

benevolent, 

cund61ence, 

indolence, 

arniiptitent, , 

omnipotent, 

innocent, 

reuftvate, 

di-«4)laie, 

d«corate, 

eU  borate, 

UbofMIlt, 

igniiraiit, 
solTocate 


interrigo, 

urriguns, 

riLssfinans^ 

retiulens, 

iusdlens, 

benevdlus, 

conddlems^ 

indfiUns, 

armipfiteHS, 

omrtipfitens, 

inndctnj, 

re  ft  Sec, 

ducbro, 

clftOdro, 

labbrans, 

ignbransp 

sujffdeo. 


English  and 
K  last  words 
English  an- 
falls  into  an 

penaliimate 


ft  hn  I  ate, 

miculate, 

Arijuvate, 

corrugate, 

petulant, 

dinputant, 

impudent, 

specaUte, 

pullulate, 

populate, 

subjugate, 

abdocent, 

relucent, 

imprudent, 

4djuunt, 

peculate, 

indnrate, 

6bd  urate. 


macklo, 

adjitvo, 

corrikgo, 

pttnlans, 

dlspfUant, 

imjfud€HS, 

tpecutor, 

yulliklo, 

pooiilo, 

MUbjiig0, 

obdicens, 

relicenSt 

imyrkdem, 

adjktans, 

pecitlor, 

indiiro, 

obdbro. 


Here  we  And  the  general  rale  obtain,  with,  ner- 
haps,  fewer  exceptions  than  in  any  other 
class.  Adjnwate,  ptculate,  and  indurmie,  are  the 
only  absolute  devlaticHis ;  for  obdurate  has  the 
accent  frequently  on  the  secoitd  tyllable.— See 
the  word. 

(I J  To  Uiene  lists,  perhaps,  might  be  added  the 

Bnglish  words  ending  In  lion,  sJaa,  and  Uf:   for, 

thoagh  ti0H  and  sion  are  really  pronounced    in 

one  syllable,  they  are  by  almost  all  our  ortlioe- 

pists  generally  divided  into  two  ;  und  consequent- 

\y  nalien,  prcuHMciatiom,  occasion,  evasinn,  Ac. 

!  contain  the  «ame  nunil>er  of  »>  II Abies  as  naliOt 

proitMMeiatlCf  f^cctutio,  evasio,  Ac.  and   have  the 

accent,  in  boib  Knt^lish   and  Latin,  on  the  ante- 

I  iienaltimate  s)  liable.    The  same  may  be  obseived 

'  of  words  endmg  in  i/y,  as  dlvrrsitjf,  ffOrietp,  Ac. 

from  diver  situs,  varietus,  Ac. 

Cm)  By  this  selection  (which,  though  not  an 
exact  enomeraiion  ©f  every  particular,  is  yet  a 
sufficient  *pecimen  of  the  coire«pondcnce  of  La- 
tin and  English  accent)  we  may  pt-iccive  that 
there  is  a  i;<*ncral  rule  runnniR  through  both 
langoage^,  resp^ctmg  the  nrcvnt  of  itolynyllahles, 
which  Is,  thai  when  a  single  vowtl  In  the  penul- 
timair  is  I'ol lowed  by  a  single  cimnonanl,  the  ac- 
cent U  on  the  anlcpfnuUimttle.  This  is  so  sjrree- 
able  to  KnKli<»h  anaUiiry,  that  in  words  derived 
frf)m  the  Latin,  where  the  penultimate  vowel, 
tbilowed  by  a  single  consonant.  i»  long,  and  con- 
sequently has  the  accent,  we  almost  always  ne- 
glect this  exception,  a^  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
Latin  lan:;uHge,  nnd  fall  into  our  own  general  rule 
of  accenting  the  Hiitepenulliroate.  Nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  beinc  remarked,  that  when  we  neglect 
the  accent  of  the  ori;!inal.  it  i*  nlinoU  always  to 
place  it  at  lea*l  a  <»\  liable  higher;  a«  aUjucfnt 
and  condolence  are  the  only  words  in  the  whole 
selection,  where  the  accmi  oi  the  English  woid 
is  placed  lower  than  in  the  LMtin. 

fn)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
of  accent  between  Latin  verb*  of  ihiee  »y Habits, 
CMUDenciog  with  a  preposiuoo,  »nd  tht  £ngiuh 
:^illzed  by  Google 


•1 

wordc  of  two  tyllaklM,  deiived  from  tliem,  by 
dropping  •  •¥ liable  *,  a*  eseitU,  rtbilU,  tmqnlr; 
c0ti/imo,  €0i^ftit0t  con*inm0t  tle»ir0,  tJryHr^^yrocrd*. 
fft—eiam0f  have  the  accrnt  in  Lmm  on  ihr  tecond 
•yiUbIc  ;  and  th«  Buglt^H  verb*  tJrcrl,  rtbfl,  tn- 
f'tfiff,  c0m/Uttt  confi»t€t  cmutmut  dstirt,  r^jUftre, 
fT.H-rrrf,  pr^ctmimt  have  the  accnit  im  ihe  »«iiie 
-yllNbtv.  TbiK  piopmsity  of  fullo\«iiig  the  Latin 
accent  tn  thete  words,  pcrliap»,  in  tUiit,  a^  well  as 
111  other  ca»e«,  fornted  a  genet al  rule,  wliicli.  at 
la»t,  neglected  the  Latin  accent,  in  wnrd«  of  ihi« 
kiitd  ;  ai  we  find  prffer,eoM/er,«/€fer^dt*tri,iom- 
yare,  compUtt,e0irtrmi,  diifidtt  auymtt,  ftjmrtt 
iiHve  the  Mcceiit  on  the  second  »>  liable,  thou|li 
',<r0ffro,  difif^  fft/i-rm,  4*trro,c0utfrdr;c^mplio, 
r*'Hgit»t  dMdo,  4itpbt0,yr^piro,  lia%-e  the  accent 
oil  the  first :  and  this  pnipeiisiiy,  perhaps,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  divtinciiou  u(  accent  which 
IK  Ml  remarkable  between  dissyllable  noons  and 
vri  b^  of  the  same  form.  49t. 

(at  Bat,  when  English  polysyllables  are  derived 
fiuiii  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  »y liable,  scarcely 
any  niinloKy  is  more  apparent  than  the  coincidence 
oi  the  principal  accent  of  the  Bnglifth  word,  and 
the  secondary'  accent,  MS,  we  give  to  the  Latin 
Word,  in  the  English  pronancialion  of  it.  Thus 
fttrsUmoHff,  lertmomfp  matrimoMjh  mtlanck^if,  Ac. 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  because,  in 
pruiumncing  the  Latin  words  f*tr»im0miM,  atre- 
m0mia,  tmmtrimomUi,  metmnck^llm,  4kc.  we  are  per- 
iNitted,  and  prone  in  our  BoftIi»h  prmiunciation 
ol  these  words,  to  place  a  secondary  accent  on 
thsi  syllable.— See  Acadtmp,  IrrrptwaUtj  He, 

(f)  With  respect  to  the  quaiiiiiy  of  the  ante- 
penaliiniate  syllable  in  polysyllables,  it  mav  be 
ob^rved,  that,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  the 
oiiRinal,  we  almost,  without  exce|Aion,  follow  the 
atiaiogy  uf  oor  own  lanauage.  This  analog y  uni« 
fornily  shortens  the  vowel,  unless  it  be  u,  follow* 
etl  by  a  single  consonant,  or  any  other  vowel  fol> 
lowed  by  a  single  consonant,  succeeded  by  a 
semi-consonant  diphthong :  thus  the  first  «  in 
diUfi^tu  is  prononnced  long,  though  short  in  the 
Latin  word  dMUms:  the  same  may  be  obaerved 
of  the  r  and  e  in  mHium  and  ewtpjhrhtm  :  and  the 
first  <  in  delirium,  and  the  first  «  in  diUcmie,  are 
pronounced  short  in  English,  accoiding  to  oar 
own  analogy.  507,  though  these  leitera  are  long 
Ml  the  Latin  ifrfiriiun  and  detlcmtua.  For  the 
muamfUf  of  English  dissyllables  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  LaUn,  see  6pilm^dHm,  Mo*.  MS,  M4, 
ko, 

Ttrmhtatkmmi  Aeeeni 

8M.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  terminatioiu, 
rrgArdiess  of  harmony,  always  leave  the  accent 
whvre  they  found  it.  let  the  adventitioas  syl- 
Uhle«  he  ever  *n  numerous.  The  Saxons,  atteift- 
tiv-e  rUfrdy  tn  sense,  preserved  the  same  simpli- 
nty  III  the  accentuation  as  in  the  composition  of 
their  wnids;  and,  if  sense  were  the  only  object 
ot  langwJtge,  it  ninU  be  cosifesscd  that  our  an- 
cestors were,  in  thu  respect,  superior  to  the 
Greeks  and  Koouuis.  What  method  ooold  so  ri- 
gidly preserve  and  so  strongly  c«>nvey  the  sense 
of  words,  as  that  whieh  always  left  the  accent 
CHI  the  ro<it,  a  here  the  principal  meaning  of  the 
word  undoabtedly  lies  t  Bat  the  necessities  of 
human  nature  require  that  onr  thoughts  should 
not  only  t»e  conveyed  witli  force,  but  with  ease ; 
to  give  laoguage  its  due  effect,  it  must  be  agree* 
able  as  welt  as  fnrcefnl  ;  and  the  ear  most  be  ad- 
dressed while  we  are  informing  the  mind.  Here, 
then.temiinatifmal  accent,  the  musick  of  lang«ape, 
liiterpo«e«  :  correct*  the  discordant,  and  strength- 
en«  the  feeble  s«i<«nds  ;  removes  tlie  diflcnlty  of 
prouuncwtxMt  which  arises  from  placing  the  ac* 
cent  ou  imiial  syllables,  aad  brings  the  foree 


•  Ben  ionson  teems  to  have  bad  a  faint  idea  of 
thu  eoinctdenee.  where  he  •ay*,  ••  all  verbs  cnm- 
mr  from  the  Latin,  rttber  of  the  Mipine  or  other- 
wise. Hold  the  arrrnt  as  it  i«  foaiul  In  Ihe  first 
nrson  present  of  tlio*c  Latin  «erb«.  a«  mmlma, 
ttmmle.  e^Ubf,  r^U^rmlf  ;  except  w.uds  com- 
pnui^ed  of/«rte,  a«  U^rfttrht.  Hom^fv  .  jnd  of 
Btmlmtt  a«  €«mitituts,  ntiva/f/ «/#."— r.ucii4h  Grain- 
niar.  Ol  the  extrnl  ao<i  ju«ii<«~«  «»f  these  ubM-rva- 
tkms  th*  cnttcal  readci  will  b«  the  best  jadfe. 


gently  down  to  the  latter  pMt  of  the  ^Pnrd,  srliet* 
a  cadence  it  formed,  oo  the  principlea  of  har> 
roony  and  proportion. 

M5.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  Inflaence  of  termi*  . 
nation  upon  accent,  it  will  besuflcient  to  observe, 
that  words  which  have  el,  te,  ie,  ie,  eesf,  in  tlieir 
termination,  always  have  the  accent  on  the  pre- 
ceding s\  liable  :  thns  tf/Ari»r,  a4ifm,  rt^alim,  mm- 
bro4M,  dec.  the  numerous  termiiiatioiis  in  i»0,  imm, 
•Sic.  as  grmdati^m,  fromotiom,  cim/^titm,  toglrimm, 
jfhftirimM,  Sec.  tho«e  In  ivus,  as  kmrm<mU>mj,  0^ 
stemious,  4kc.  those  in  fouj,  u«  outragtxmn,  udf^m- 
tageoni,  &c.  These  mny  not  iinpioperly  be  »i>  led 
scinl-consonant  diphthimg^,  100. 

60f.  The  only  excepti«>n«  to  this  rule  are  rme 
word  in  Uw,  as  elr;;ttirt  which  has  the  accent  *h\ 
the  i,  and  the  following  words  in  iacal,  an  pr*. 
»Pdlscmt,cmrdlsttU,kriiaeai,frmrtkiUicat,  ttmnitwml, 
demotlacat,  ammutMimeml,  tJuriacal,  purMdUi^rai, 
opkrodUlmcal,  and  kwochttdritictU  ;  all  which 
have  the  accent  <m  the  antepeMultimate  i,  aiMl 
that  long  and  open,  as  in  Mir,  iUte,  Ac. 

307.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than  the  p*w 
sitiun  of  the  accent  in  woids  of  these  terrainati«>ns  s 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  or 
the  accented  vowel  is  as  regular  as  the  accent  ; 
for  when  these  terminaiisns  are  preceded  by  la 
single  consonant,  every  accented  vowel  is  long , 
except  f  ;  which,  in  this  situnlion.  is  as  uniformly 
short :  thus  ocattUm,  adktMkm^  rnulmt,  and  rms- 
fuMicm^  have  the  «,  r,  e,  and  m,  l(»ng  }  while  »iHom 
and  drclshn  have  the  i  short.  The  same  may  b« 
observetl  of  profH4ti0M,  comcretUm,  dtvtimt,  e^as- 
tUm,  and  exkibltiim.  The  exceptions  are.  ^Mjie- 
ttiou$,tspeeial,verpeiiuil,discrett0n,  and  bmttnti^m^ 
which  last  ought  to  be  spelt  with  double  /,  as  tts 
the  French,  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  thess 
It  would  follow  the  general  rule.  Nmtlomml,  antl 
rmHommi,  form  two  more  exceptions ;  and  theftw 
are  almost  -the  only  irregularities  to  which  titeae 
unmerons  classes  of  woids  are  subject. 

M6.  Nearly  the  same  unifomiliy,  both  of  ae. 
cent  and  quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending  in  «r. 
The  accent  immediately  precedes  this  termina. 
tion,  and  every  %'ewel  under  this  accent  bat  m  la 
short  :  that  Smtmnlc^  fmthHhe,  eiiflk,  kmrmm 
nic,  Ac.  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  mnd 
the  vowel  short ;  while  faaic,  ramsc,  and  c«Mr» 
have  the  accented  vowel  long. 

iMk  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  en^ 
ing  in  fc«l,  as/tMlfawl,  ^ee/lc«l,  Utiticmt,  emm^mt^ 
etilt  tec,  which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepennl- 
timate  svllable.  and  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  #,  short  ; 
but  cmUcat  and  assiifc'el,  with  the  accent  on  tisn 
same  s\' liable,  have  the  m  long. 

Alt.  The  only  exceptions  tothis  rule  are  «r«<jrfc>, 
ck^itriCt  epkttmrW,  tmrm^rie,  emfirie,  rket*- 
He,  Mikdprie  (better  written  Ms*ef»rir*,  ac« 
No.  4M).  itmmtic,  mrUkmetic,  spUtHtie,  ker^ 
tic,  flUi€,  and.  perhaps,  pk^gmmtke  ;  which 
thooch  more  frequently  heard  with  the  acc««s% 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  ought.  If  poo. 
sible,  to  be  reduced  to  regularity.  Words  endnac 
in  «reiict  have  uniformJy  the  accent  on  the  pess- 
ultimate  syllable,  as  ftiirfrewre,  remdnlMianrv, 
Ac. :  cencnpifmirr,  which  has  the  accent  cm  tiM 
aiitepennltimate,  is  the  only  exceptnm. 

ftll.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  take  a  view  0/ 
the  words  ending  in  M|r,  we  find  the  accent  inm. 
riably  placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  as  ms 
dirtrtitjft  emgnHtf,  Ac.  On  a  cloi»er  inspeetson 
we  find  every  vowel  in  ihiii  antepenu.timaie  syl- 
lable, when  no  consonant  intervenes,  pn»nonnre4 
long,  as  dHlf,  vMjr,  *c.  A  nearer  inspeetiun 
shows  us,  that,  if  a  consonant  precede  tnis  ter* 
mination,  the  preceding  accented  vowel  is  short« 
except  it  be  «(,  as  «et«rri#y,  cmrknitif,  impmmltm, 
Ac.:  we  find,  loo,  that  even  «  ctmtraet^  itself 
before  two  consonanu,  a*  in  emrtitp,  t^cUmrmitf, 
Ac.  and  that  scerrlfy  and  r^ritf  (*ignii>ing  an 
ciimnMinness;  for  r«ri/y,  thiniie««,  hiu  the  «  shorO 
are  the  cmly  exceptions  to  thi«  rule  thruaghoat 
the  language.  The  same  obaervatMMis  ate  appli- 
cable tn  words  ending  in  (/y,  as  ju*lifff,  rimr^fp, 
Ac.  The  <inly  words  where  the  antei'tenultimate 
accent  in  words  of  thi«  termination  due«  m*C 
shorten  the  vowel  are  g/«>r</y  and  mmt^m.  The  m 
in  these  words  m  alwajfs  hii>g,  like  the  fini  aoan4 
of  < ;  and  both  accent  and  qnanlity  are  the  lamn 
when  these  words  take  ihe  additi*»nal  syllahln 
mhit,  as>n^{/f«^,  rmrtjiml40,  Ac.  IM. 

lis.  To  these  may  he  added  the  niunerons  cIm* 
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nm.f,  and  orous,  nn 
mmctjrrtms,  «n«i  kttmor^Hs  j  all  wliicit 
hmf*9  iW  •rcr»l  «vi  tli«  fttiirpvnuUimau*  h>  liable, 
m»^K9^  cmmmw*^  aM4  JMMrvH^;  which  Mtme  iiii- 
fe^kv  actotiiai  kappetting  to  primotiiice  with  the 
«rr'ri*«  t'M  U*c  fvriuiltimatc  ty liable,  in  order  to 
mmm0  t»icir  4eriv«ii<»n  tn\m  ibe  Latin  aiijective«, 
•^*mrytM  mnd  m0antt,  they  »Und  like  »trant:er8 
1^  i4*k  a  cmwil  t*f  %iniilar  word*,  and  are  sure  to 
W-u«y  a  »«f«  Ensli»l»  ackolar  into  a  wrong  pru- 
••atiAiaoa. 

To  \imis*ji\mh\9%  in  tkcse  terminations  might  be 
m^^r4  XMfmte  im  mUe^t  *i»^9t  ctive,  (kc;  words 
«*rf«<«  Mi  mil00  can  never  have  the  accent  on  the 
pg-awitinaaK  aytiable,  if  there  i»a  higher  syllable 
to  f««r«  «  on,  except  in  the  word  cremtive  ;  and 
t^rm  Hat*  t*  U»«  c«ac,  a*  ii  it  acUlom  oUierwise, 
*m  accewi  arenu  to  rest  on  the  root  o(  the  word  ; 
•■V  iliAt  »ylLaLl«  which  has  the  accent  on  the 
«a^  *d>eetivr,ur  verb,  with  wluch  the  word  in 
tfCje  ro*r«*fKjod» :  thus  copulative,  titimative,  0I- 
*r«Artf»  Ac.  ro4U»w  tiie  verbs  to  ccpulaie^  to  r«/i- 
■■•■.  io  mltrr,  Jtc.  When  derivation  does  not 
to  lis  ilie  Mccent,  a  dotU>le  consonant  will 
■t  U»  VHe  antepenultimate  syllable,  as  ttf- 
•»d  twu  coiisoiianls  have  sometimes 
i«w*  |w«rr.  in  opposition  to  derivation,  as  adPtr- 
mft''^  •n*^  mrsMmumtmtipt,  from  afi verse  and  ar^u- 
mmmt,  Jmd^mtte*  and  iMdrrrogetttie  are  likewise 
•^"•i  1 1— »«^,  aA  ihry  do  not  follow  the  verbs  to 
tmAjmimtm  mmd  iMtrmgaUi  but,  as  tJicy  are  gram- 
■  stgal  tetm,%^  ibey  seem  to  have  uken  their 
arcmt  froan  Use  secondary  accent  we  sonietiines 
grr*  tu  Use  lAtin  words  imdicatiru*  and  tnterro- 
§^94  i»r«  vhe  word  Academji)^  Words  ending 
m  Bry,  rry,  or  vrjr,  have  generally  the  accent  on 
«b«  x\ma.  €*l  the  word  ;  which,  if  it  consists  of  three 
•t  i«i«>cs«  nsas^  necessarily  be  accented  on  the 
1  1%  aa  emktrmrjg,  treackerj,  Jmctutft  Sec. ;  if  of 
hjmr  or  Ave,  the  accent  is  genertilly  on  that  svl- 
liirfr  whtrli  bas  the  accent  in  the  retated  or  kin* 
drc^  ««>«ds  ;  thus  expottulatory  has  the  accent  on 
taw  ••■•«  radical  syllables  as  espostulate j  and 
ii^rWa/a/*ry,  a*  cmmgratmimte:  iHtcrrogatory  and 
mrrex*ttarf  arr  eaceiaions  hrrc,  as  in  llie  termi- 
ni-c«  mtn*  .and  if  pmcificatorjf,  sarrificatorp  *, 
m^^i^<Mi»rf,  P€$k:«torjft  kc,  have  not  t'iie  accent 
•■  Umt  %\s\  »>  liable,  it  seems  to  arise  from  the 
•vrrMOB  wrc  •enti  to  have  at  placing  even  the 
•r^rt^^ary  accent  on  the  anlr)•^n•llrlnlNte  o 
.  .ift^ti  we  skMialH  be  very  apt  to  do  if  the  prin 
ct7i«i  accent  were  on  the  lirst  syllablrL  and  tlie 
4j«««»iy  tAsere  would  be  in  pionounclng  such 
W«c  « '  r^  Mitb  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
m.  tnc  rrv.1.  if  we  weie  to  lay  the  accent  on  thfc 
ar>c  \%<#nfta  ending  in  ciltft  have  the  accent  re> 
f  Uarly  ttn  the  penuliimata  syllable,  except  ad- 
jmf%*r,  which,  Iske  indicatipe,  being  a  granimali- 
CM  vorrf,  »«enM  bo  have  taken  its  accent  from  the 
mmm'mdMry    Hress  uf  U>«    LiUn     mtfJeeHims  (see 

*^  ' '>;  and  every  word  ending. m  live,  pre- 

ry  a  consonant,  has  the  accent  on  the 
ikmmtm  s>  1  Ubie  likewise,  except  tubitmmHoe  ; 
aa4.  perhaps,  for  the  reason  just  given.  After 
W.  a  innst  be  owned  tliat  words  ending  in  mtive 
nut  ^*ry  are  tbe  most  irregular  and  desultory  of 
w«  m  tn«  langoage;  a*  they  are  generally  ac- 
»**^"*  T«-ry  far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  most 
nt.'«U  i/»  prnnouace  i  and  therefore,  whenever 
Ma^  w*U  permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress  as 
■  ■i»  aa  |«MMble  to  the  latter  syllables:  thus 
^^mcimf  uagbt  aever  to  have  the  accent  on  the 
Was  «)iiat>ie  i  bnt  refecfrjf,  with  the  accent  on 
«#  ttvsi,  IS  a  schotH  term,  and,  like  substantive, 
mffortime,  imdieaiiM,  and  iMtert-oeative,  must  be 
Wu  M  qaset  poaaraaion  of  their  Latin  secondary 

^teliiiemi  AectHt, 
tU.  I  baw  vcntarcd  to  give  the  name  of  emcU- 

•  p»#»e  wnrds  ooght  certainly  tn  he  accented 
altsi .  •»»d  accordingly  we  And  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
»4.'^^<4«n.  lir.  Batclav,  and  Mr.  Smith,  place  the 
M^'^wi  on  ti»e  second  syllable;  bol  thouch  Prn- 
•  >  aecrnt*  tigniflcmtery  in  the  s«me  manner,  lie 
•■  -f  •*  the  acrenl  on  i»ir  anteprnnliiniiite  of  pad- 
jj  ttrf ,  sri.*  Kf-nrick  likewise  accenu  the  second 
•■,  .^i/ie  o#  H^t/lrm$»ry,  bat  the  fir*t  «if  pacijicO' 
« -r^  t^w  mber  otth#wpiM»  who  H«vi-  not  b«i!  these 
w^sa  Isave  avoided  these  mcunMstviicies. 


Ileal  to  the  accent  af  tertain  words,  whose  termi- 
nations are  formed  of  such  words  ns  seem  to  lose 
their «wn  accent,  and  throw  it  back  on  tli<'  lunt 
syllable  of  the  word  with  which  they  coalesce, 
snch  as  theotagy,  orthitgrapky,  Slc.  The  rfadint-ss 
wlih  which  theise  words  take  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  the  agreeable  flow  of  sound  to  the  ear, 
and  the  unity  it  preserves  in  the  sense,  are  sufli- 
cient  i^roofs  of  the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent 
on  this  syUabIc,  if  costom  were  ambiguous.  I  do 
not  temeiaber  Vo  have  heard  the  accent  disputed 
in  any  word  ending  in  ologp;  hut  or thogruphy  is 
not  unfreqnently  prononnced  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  like  artkodon.  The  teinpuiitm 
we  are  under  to  discover  our  knowledge  of  the 
component  part*  of  words  is  very  apt  u>  draw  us 
into  this  pronunciation  ;  hut  as  those  words  winch 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  are  coinponmled 
of  X^yos,  have  universally  given  inu>  this  cnclitical 
accentuation,  nn  gtHid  reason  appears  for  prevent- 
ing a  simitar  pronunciation  in  those-  comiNiundcd 
of  >fa^,  as  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  ame> 
penultimate  syllabic  the  word  is  much  m«ne 
fluent  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  cCrtnin, 
however,  that  at  first  sight  l)ie  most  plausible 
reasoning  hi  Uie  world  seems  to  lie  against  this 
accentuation.  When  we  pla«e  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  say  our  opponenU,  we  give  a  kind 
of  suboidinaie  stress  to  the  third  syllable  grtfph: 
by  which  means  the  word  is  divided  into  lU  pi  i- 
milives  offi^  and  >f^,  and  those  distinct  idear*  it 
contains  are  preserved,  which  must  nccesisariiy 
be  confounded  h^  the  contrary  mode;  and  that 
pronunciation  of  compounds,  say  thvy,  mll^t  err- 
tainly  be  the  best  which  best  preserves  the  im- 
port of  the  simples. 

»I4.  Nothing  tan  be  more  specious  than  ilii» 
reasoning,  till  we  look  a  little  higher  than  lan- 
guage, and  consider  its  object;  we  shall  then  din- 
cover,  that  in  uniting  two  words  nnder  one 
accent,  so  as  to  form  one  componnd  term,  we  do 
bat  imiute  the  superior  operations  of  the  mind, 
which.  In  order  to  collect  and  convey  knowledge, 
unite  several  simple  ideas  into  one  complex  one. 
"  The  end  of  language,"  snvs  Mr.  Locke,  "  is  by 
short  sounds  to  signify  with  ease  and  dc^pMicii 
general  conceptions,  wherein  sol  only  abuiKlnncc 
of  particulars  are  conuined,  but  also  a  grrnt 
variety  of  independent  ideas  are  collected  iiiUi 
one  complex  tme,  and  that  which  holds  these  dii 
fereut  |mru  logfther  iu  the  unity  of  one  complex 
idfa  is  the  word  we  annex  to  1L*»  Por,  as  Mi. 
L'.Kkc  continnts,  "  Men,  in  framing  ideas,  M.k 
more  the  eonvmience  of  language  and  quick  d«-- 
spatch  by  siiort  aud  comprehensive  signs,  than 
the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things;  and  thne- 
fore  he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  b<Kl> 
with  life,  Arn%e,  and  motion,  with  a  faculty  of 
reason  joined  to  it,  need  but  use  the  short  inono- 
sy liable,  taam,  to  express  all  particulars  that  coi. 
respond  to  that  complex  idea."  So  it  may  b« 
subjoined,  thai.  In  framing  words  for  the  pur|MtM 
of  immediate  communication,  the  end  of  tin- 
communicatifm  is  best  answered  by  such  a  pro 
nnnciation  as  unites  simples  into  one  compfnind, 
and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  compound  n* 
much  a  sim|>le  as  |»ossible  :  but  it  it  evident  tliu« 
thb  ia  done  hy  no  mode  of  accentuation  so  will 
as  that  which  places  the  accent  on  the  anteiienul- 
Umate  syllable  of  the  words  the6ioKf,  artkigrvphy . 
and  therefore  that  this  accentuation,  withnni  m- 
•isting  on  Its  superior  harmony,  aoat  beU  answer 
the  great  end  of  language,  928. 

91ft.  This  tendency  in  our  language  to  simplwy 
compounds  is  sufliciently  evident  in  that  lumie- 
rous  camiociie  of  words,  where  we  find  the  loop 
vowel  of  ihc  simple  changed  into  a  shoit  one  m 
the  compoun<l.  and  by  this  means  losing  luorh  of 
Its  oiigiiinl  import  to  the  ear:  thus  breakfast, 
shepherd,  vineyard,  mrufiou;  shadotr,  sniious, 
hearken,  raltry,  cleanse,  lUanltf  (neat),  foiehcnH 
wildrrnext,  hcuihicr,  kiniirrtl,  hinder,  kHouUdcv, 
dariing,/iat  f'ul.  pleasant,  pleasure,  nhitstrr,  uhii 
leather,  stain.%tre*s,  steutth,  tiralth,  htaiih,  uis- 
dom,  tcitanf,  parenfag^,  liHf„f:r,  chiUirm,  poitw, 
goslltg,  rallict ,  hoUdnv,  rhrhtmas,  Michaelmas 
nindUiss,  criypte,  hinder,  stripling,  star  ling,  houte- 
ui/e,  hu^hitttd,  primer,  pr.tuud,  jUldfare,  birth 
from  benr,  drnrth  from  dear,  nrary  fr«»n»  ttettr 
and  many  oihcis,  cnii»tl\  lose  the  sound  of  the 
simple  in  lhf»r  ci.m|KMMul  or  derivative 
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nmfft  unlvertally  chtnced  fnlo  n  ibnrt  oi^e   iit 

£  roper  namet..  as  H  hitckurck,  HkUrJIfid,  H'hit- 
rtad,  H  hittork,  WkUakrr,  Ace.  for  compeitf1iou»- 
ncM  «ntl  dr»p«lch  being  next  in  iiitportAiice  to 
prr^lticuiiy,  wlien  there  ia  no  dancer  of  minUike, 
It  ift  no  wondrr  that  the  orsan*  khuatd  fall  into 
thf  Aliortr^t  and  easiest  sounds. 

dl7.  It  mu9t,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
trnHenry  to  unite  «iin|»les  into  a  compound,  by 
piacMtg  an  accent  extictiy  where  Uie  two  worcn 
i-o«|f*ce.  It  still  subservient  to  the  laws  of  har- 
nioiiy.  The  Oieek  word  iocW.  which  signifies  to 
vpime,  and  from  which  the  last  syllables  oi  ortk^- 
itiucf  are  derived*  was  never  a  general  suk^unctive 
wt*rd  like  Xay^f  and  >f«^;  and  even  ff  it  had  been 
so,  the  a^st  niblage  oi  consonants  In  the  letter  x 
would  have  prevented  the  ear  from  admitting  an 
acct'iit  «»n  the  syllable  immediately  preceding,  as 
tlie  X  would,  by  this  means,  become  diAcuit  to 
pronounce.  Plitcinc  the  accent,  therefore,  on  the 
tirn  syllable  of  orthodoxy ,  gives  the  organs  an 
opptirtunity  of  laying  a  secondary  siresa  upon  the 
tWiid,  which  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  whole 
with  difttinctneM  and  Ouency  :  thus  Gmiarjf  and 
Vmchexf,  haviitg  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
arc;  very  ditticuU  to  pronounce  ;  but  this  difficulty 
it  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a  syllable 
higher  in  the  words  afopiexjft  mtmraxp,  and  tmc- 
rtxf, 

f  Ibw  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words  that  so 
readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent  snfBciently 
prove  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  pro- 
nunciation. This  will  more  evidently  appear  by 
adducing  examples.  Words  in  the  following  ter. 
miiiations  have  always  the  accent  on  that  syl* 
lable  where  the  two  parts  unite,  that  Is,  uu  tlM 
autepenulltmalc  syllable : 

In  l^y,  as  mpoUigf,  amtdUfgy,  gfntmtoff,  ftc 

In  grmphf,  as  geogrmpkpt  orthegrapkf,   kUt^ri^ 

graph 9,  Sec. 
In  ykagus,  as  ssrcopksgut,  icktkgcpkagtu,  mmdm 

pUigm*,  Sec, 
In  ^Mjr,  as  obUtquy,  soUloqup,  pentritoqup,  ftc. 
In  strophe,  as  cuiastropke,  apostrophe,  mmmstrtpkt, 

Ac. 
In  tneier,  •$ geometer,  bmromeier,thtrwtomettr,  Stc, 
In  gonml^  as  diagonal,  octagonal,  polygonal,  kc. 
In  oorout,  as  carnivorous^  grani»orous,  pisdwo- 

roHs,  Stc, 
In  frromSf  as  bmcciferous,  coeeiftrous,  soam\fer^us, 

*«. 
In  JIuous,  as  superjuons,  tmellidmous,  fetiyimoms, 

Stc, 
Injiueni,  as  meU{/hteut,cbrcm^/iueni,  imterjlmemt^ 

Stc, 
In  oomoas,  as  ignioomoMS,/iamml9$mtsus,  Sec. 
In  p4trous,  as  wiklparoms,  ooiparons,  driparoHi,9tc, 
111  cracf,  as  theocracy,  nrisfocracv,  /fcJtutcrttrtf^SLC. 
Ill  gvay,  as  ihe^gony,  cosmogony,  hejogi^fty,  &:c. 
Ill  phoMjf,  MS  Mymyhiutv,  cacupho  ly,  coloyfumy,  Stc, 
In  tmachy,  «u«  thcomnchy,  logomuichf.  scittuuMchy,  dic. 
In  nomy,  as  economy, astronomy,  D*n(eronomy,  Sic, 
In  tamy,  as  anatomy,  lithotomy,  artrrlotomf.  Sec. 
In  tcowy,  as  mtetopascopy,  deuteroscopy,  aeroicouy. 

Sec, 
In  pathy,  a«  apathy,  antlpathn,  ltti/>pathy,  Su. 
In  mutthy,  as  opsiasathy,  polyatdthy,  Su:.  Sec.  4kc. 

619.  Some  of  these  Greek  romponmls  seem  to 
reiase  the  antepenultimate  accent,  fur  the  same 
reason  as  orthodoxy  ;  snch  as  necromanry,  chiro- 
wtamcy,  hydromanry ;  and  th«>»c  trriiunHtMig  in 
archy,  as  hierarchy,  otignrchy,  patriarchy  .  all  of 
which  hnvf  the  accent  on  the  firot  ^^  llablr.  which 
gives  the  orsitns  umr  to  recovrr  iWeir  inrcc  upon 
tlif  third,  and  to  prfiiii»uiicc  tlir  two  ron^oimnts 
with  murh  more  easr  than  if  \\%e  aicciti  iitiine- 
dutelv  preceded  thnn  ;  bat  periphrasis  utidanti- 
phrmsis.  be'tiiles  llirir  claihi  t<i  the  accent  ot  titeir 
oriKinaU,  readily  admit  of  the  accrnt  oi  ihe  se- 
cond syllable,  because  the  consonants  m  the  two 
last  syllable*  do  not  come  toKeliirr,  and  ure 
therefore  easily  pronounced  afurr  the  accrnt. 
Words  of  more  than  two  sylUbles  cniliii«  in  ogme, 
as  prdagogme,  dialo^nr.  Sec.  have  the  accent  on 
the  antfikf-nultlniale.  Orthoxpy,  having  no  con- 
aonnnt  )••  Oie  antrpcnutiititiitp  »y lialilr,  naluially 
Ihii.w*  lis  acceni  on  thr  rti»i.— See  Mont^m^ch^. 

5iO.  Bv  !'»••  viewer  thr  rncliiual  trrintiinii.Mis 
w.-  m«v  r«silv  i-ercrive  h«.w  iradil>  our  laii^'Udue 
Calls  lalo   the   aiitc|<Kiiuilin.aie    avceut   iu   tl»c*r 


componndfd  polytyllablet ;  and  that  those  ter 
minntioos  which  seem  to  retiise  this  accent,  do 
it  rather  from  a  regard  to  etynMlogy  than  ana- 
logy :  thus  words  ending  in  asis,  as  ptripkrosU 
mpophaAis,  hypostasis,  aatiperUtasis,  Ac.  have  the 
antepenultimate  accent  of  their  orismals.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  those  ending  in  esis,  as 
kypothesU,  antithesis,  parenthesis,  Stc. ;  but  r j«. 
gesis,  mathesis,  auxtsis,  catachretU,  paracentesis, 
mposiapesis,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  because  the  vowel  in  this  syllable  is 
long  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  words  ending 
in  Otis  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  eZ 
cept  maiamaiyhosis  and  apotheosU,  which  desert 
the  accent  oftheir  Latin  originals,  while  those  in 
fsU  ar«  accented  regnlarly  on  the  antepcnalti- 
mate  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  as  analysis, 
pmralysU,  Ac,  We  nay  note,  too,  that  every  r  in 
all  these  tenuinaUons  U  sharp  and  hissing.—See 
the  word*  BxostotU  and  Apotheosis. 

Ml.  Words  of  three  syftables  ending  In  ator 
have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as  spectator, 
coUatar,  delator,  Stc.  except  orator,  senator,  Uga- 
Sar,  and  barrator.  But  words  in  this  tenninauon, 
of  more  than  three  syllables,  though  they  have 
generally  the  accent  on  the  pennlumate,  are  sab- 
ject  to  a  diversity  not  easily  reduced  to  the  mlet 
tbns  naoigator,  propagator,  dedicator,  Stc.  arc 
sometimes  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
flrat  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the  third :  bntaf 
these  words  may  be  pronounced  with  an  accent 
on  both  these  svllables,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
on  which  syllable  we  place  tlie  accent  when  we 
use  only  one,  ft«8.  The  general  rule  certainly 
incline*  to  the  penultimate  accent ;  but  as  all 
these  words  are  verbal  nouns,  and,  though  gene- 
rally derived  from  Latin  words  of  the  same  ter. 
roinations.  have  verbs  corresponding  to  them  in 
oar  own  language,  it  is  very  natural  to  preserve 
the  accent  .of  the  verb  in  these  words,  as  it  rivet 
an  emphasis  to  the  most  signiAcant  part  of  then: 
thos  equlvocator,  preoaricator,  dedicator,  might 
be  regularly  formed  frtmi  the  verbs  to  reHlMcalf. 
to  prevmriemte,  and  to  dedicate  ;  and,  agreeably  \m 
*»aloi;y,  would  have  been  wniten  ecmtt^eater, 
prevaricatrr,  and  dedicater  ;  but  an  alleetation  of 
preferring  eveiy  analogy  to  our  own  has  given 
these  wortts  a  Latin  termination,  which  answer* 
no  purpose  but  to  involve  our  language  in  absur- 
dities  :  but  the  ear,  in  this  case,  is  not  quite  se 
servile  as  the  eye  ;  and  ihoueh  we  are  obliged  lo 
write  tl\e»e  wor«ls  with  or,  and  not  er,  we  gene- 
rally  hear  them  pronounced  as  if  they  were  form- 
ed from  our  own  verbs,  and  not  from  Lstin  noons 
In  atar.  But  when  the  word  has  no  verb  in  oer 
own  language  tii  correspond  to  it.  the  accent  Is 
then  placed  with  great  propriety  upon  the  a,  as 
in  Utm  :  thus  oioiaior,  instigator,  nmtfgntor,  Ac. 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  riist  s\ liable; 
and  Mmdator,  gladiator,  adulator,  Ac.  on  tlie 
laat  bat  ona. 


SECONDARY  ACCENT. 

«t.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  accent 
onlv  which  iiece*A.inly  disUiigui^hes  one  syl- 
lable In  a  word  from  the  rest ;  and  which,  skilb 
very  little  diversity,  is  adopted  by  all  who  speak 
the  Bnelish  language. 

MS.  The  sectmd^ry  accent  Is  that  stress  we  may 
ocrasionally  place  a|ion  another  •>yiKil  Ir,  besides 
that  which  has  the  principal  arceni,  in  onler  *» 
pronounce  every  fiart  of  the  xmhA  more  disH"^ 
ly,  fotcihly.  an«i  hannoniousU  .  T»»us  thisacceel 
may  be  planti  on  the  first  svlUbie  ol  amrerta- 
tion,  eommemdatton,  Ac. 

ftM.  There  are  few  aatliors  who  have  no«t«k"> 
nouce  of  two  accenu  upim  some  of  the  I*****" 
ptilysyllables,  but  none  have  once  liinied  that 
one  of  these  is  not  essential  to  the  sr.und  of  the 
word  :  tliey  seem  to  have  «op|H»«ed  both  accenU 
ef|u«Ilv  necessary,  and  without  any  »»thef  di*r»'- 
eoce  than  that  one  was  pronounced  m-ue  fi>rcibly 
tliaii  the  other.  This  mutake  arose  ii«»m  a  want 
of  study mc  the  streaking  *oirf.  A  kn«iwlrdge  of 
(his  wtiuld  have  t<dd  them  that  one  accent  only 
wa%  essential  to  every  wurd  of  inoie  than  €>«* 
•>  liable,  and  that  the  secondary  stre»s  irnithl,  oe 
mi,: hi  not,  be  adopted,  as  di«iinctne*>.  force,  <»r 
b*iu.ooy,  should  require  :  i{"*^^fffftt^^'*  ***" 
igi  ize     y  g 


QUANTITY- 


65 


,  ,  artisan^ 

mrttn;  mtsfk§»ick,  have  frequently  an  ac« 
tmt  AW  Um  4i>4  a*  «** t>  ^t*  *»*  ibt:  ihiid  syllable, 
tuvh  •  Mifliwwhot  if*-)  I'nicible  one.  Tlir  sanic 
P4»  u  . M.wivrd  ttf  rtjMrtee,  reStret,  jnrivateer, 
/#jp  .»  T,  A:^. ;  bat  il  n»o»l  ftlill  be  observed,  ibal, 
u  v{k  •«  accMii  Ue  <ali<>wablc  on  the  tiisl  *y\' 
lU^  •/  Ike**  wordt,  ii  b  by  ni»  uiean«  necessary  : 
tii«5  auf  ail  be  pit>«iuuiic«d  wiu*  one  accent.and 
uiai«MitMr  UM  sytJable,  wilhout  Uie  least  de* 
T.A^»»i  lifiM  propriety. 

381  In  oriter  to  gi\e  some  idea  of  the  natore 
J  vm  •nondary  accent,  let  as  su^)poce  that,  in 
p-  ti^  oar  Qpuuua  of  aa  astroDomicial  argamcnt, 

*|itoa  dtr^t  dcMomtritkm  of  the  Copemlcan 
•yMrm.** 

k*a  seateocc.  at  an  accent  is  necessarily  upon 
to  UM  i%iUbie  ul  tlirtctt  we  seldom  lay  a  stress 
a^oru  syllable  of  damm4tratioM,  unles?  we 
■■i  la  be  BiMoaMBoiUy  emphatieal ;  hot  in  the 
ta»«ai|  sentence, 

"Sat  drtvonttrition  of  the  Copcrnican  sytUpi/' 

feaa,  w  w»  aec«nie<l  wnrd  precedes  demonstra- 
Ai^tfw  ro«CT  Ands  a  rr»i,  and  the  ear  a  force, 
M  ftocMf  an  accent  on  the  flr&t  at  well  at  on 
*•  iWi  syllable. 

IML  lat  tlMi«f  It  we  may.  or  may  not,  use  tTie 
MRMdaty  accent  at  pleature,  it  is  by  no  means 
s  wyer  of  tadtfference  on  what  syllable  wr 
piwatt:  tlilt  It  Aaed  with  at  much  certainty  as 
tki  piarr  of  Che  principal  accent  itself;  and  a 
wwf  pDtiiivMi  off  «tne  would  as  much  derange 
Mr  tMad  af  the  wnrd  as  a  wrong  position  of  the 
afctr:  aadftmatt  beearefally  noted  that,  though 
•tityoa  atrcta  wpon  the  syllable  which  niHv 
kwT  ibe  arcofidary  accent,  the  contonantt  and 
t  eiractly  the  tame  ttiund  at  if  the 
I  tylUhleVat  it  may  be  called)  were  ac- 
■mnu  That,  ttioagh  1  lay  no  ttre*«  upon  the 
smtii  syllable  a<  m^gtmmthrm,  frtmuneiation,  ec- 
<iiiill[t,  *c.  tHe  e  and  s  gn  into  the  sound  of 
«md  ift,  a*  If  tlie  tecondary  accent  were  ou  the 
pnmim%  af  liable,  957,  431,  4S9. 

m.  It  awv  b«  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
*t  wcam**ry  accent  It  alway*  two  syllables,  at 
b*n.a»»iant'tnMii  tbe  principiil  accent:  thn^  in 
*»wi#r*/«*i«,  Imwt^ntali^n,  protocntinn,  &.c.  the 
v<«4dr)  arrrni  •«  on  the  tirf^t  »>  llttblc,  nnd  tbc 
9f*tmt  mm  ibr  third  ;  and  in  hrtertotowy,  me- 
t"v«fi^«,  aAit  ltk-jt**<hfntriural,  the  secondary  Ac- 
••«  MMi  ibr  ftr^t.  and  Ibr  principal  on  the  fourth 
••  tafetr;  and  iti  the  word  tmdlti»ihlllty  we  may 
fm  twif  t^nni\t,ry  arrenu,  one  uptm  the  first, 
ia4  IW  otb<-t  #m  the  thtrd. 

,  la  tb«  neat  place  it  may  be  obwrred,  thiit 
I  tbr  «yilanir  on  «bich  the  principal  mo- 
•w  •  plactM  I*  Hard  and  crrtain,  >et  we  may, 
•«<*•  irr^uently,  make  the  secondary  principal, 
w«  fk9  |inneip«'l  aerondary  :  thus  caravant  com' 
y^itiat,  tMim,  rrpitrtee,  rr/eree,  frieatcer^  Homi- 
a«r,  mfnrtnmm,  mrtiM0M,  eluirUtthn,  may  all  have 
^|rr«ic«t  «treM  tm  the  flmt,  and  the  lea^i  on 
••mi  *>llatole,  withont  any  violent  olTence  to 
**«r :  aav,  il  may  be  averted,  tliat  the  princi* 

la  wt  cHt  xn  Ibe  t%M  syllable  of  thenr  word «,  nnd 
•«•  at  all  im  the  laat,  thnagh  crrtHiiily  impro- 
p».  tM  n«i(bir»c  in  tt  grating  or  di^ordnnl ;  but 
pw«f  an  •(•cent  on  the  second  »>  liable  oi'  lhc%e 
Mf««  mtm\A  entirely  derange  them,  and  prodnrc 
St  Mftntanatol*  har«bne»t  and  diM<mance.  The 
■■wstoarr^  aiinnt  may  be  applied  in  itemonM^rU' 
Asa,  Umfmi^ti0m^  propecmti^rt,  nttrigtitor,  vrojm- 
ftfar,  ai/(f«ror,  and  every  timdar  word  in  the 
JMtiiaty.  Bat,  at  we  have  obM-rved,  No.  910, 
«fct  cuwMjMaats  /,  <  <f,  and  «,  after  the  ftrcnndary 
•rr«n(,  Arr  exactly  under  the  aanic  predicament 
••  aOrr  tbc  ^nmmry ;  that  w,  if  they  aie  i.il  lowed 
by  a  d»^thu0g  or  diphthonsal  vowel,  thrM*  con 
•waau  are  proisoooced  like  «A,  IM,  sk,  or  J,  as 
mtemll»»U9,  rmrtimiUf,  Ac.  SM, 


QUANTITY. 

•%  la  treating  llii^  p«»t  of  prnnnncinti««n,   il 
*"<  aai  be  B«c««t<iry  Ui  enter  intu  the  naUiie  ui 


that  qoanlity  which  consUtnlea  poctrv  ;  tlie 
quantity  here  couMdered  will  be  that  which  re- 
latct  to  words  taken  singly;  and  this  i^  noihiiig 
more  than  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  vowels, 
either  as  ihey  stand  alone,  or  as  they  arc  ditTer- 
entiv  combined  with  vowels  or  c#<nsonHnt«.  tl3. 

3.10.  Qiuintity,  in  this  |>omt  of  view,  has  already 
been    fully  considered   under  every   vowel   aiul 
diphthong  in  the  language.     What  lemHlns  to   he 
taid  on  this  subject  i$,  the  quantity  of  vowels  un- 
der the  tecondary  aocent.     We   have  seen    that 
vowels,  under   the   principal   accent,   before   tiic 
diphthongs  hr,  ie,  eou,  km,  are  all  long,  except  i, 
aOT  J   that  uU  vowclt  ai*  long  before  the  termi- 
nations itg  and  elit,  as  d«i/y,  fitly,  Ac.  511 ;   that 
if  one  or  more  consonanU  precede   these   termi- 
nations, every  preceding  accented  vowel,  except 
the  a  in  scarcity  and  raritu,  signifying   uncom- 
monuess.  is  simrl  but  t*.*  and  that  the  same  ana- 
logy of  quantity  is  found  before  the  terminations 
ic  and  ical,  and  the  numerous  enclitical  termina- 
tions we  have  iust  been  pointing  ouu    Here   we 
find  custom  conformable  to  analogy  ;    and  Unit 
the  rules  for  Uie  accent  and  quantity  of  the<>e 
words  admit  of  scarcely  any  exceptions.  In  other 
parts  of  the  lanRiiage,  where  custom  is  more  ca- 
pricious, we  cun  still  discover  genrral  rules  ;  and 
iheie  ore  but  very  few  words  in  which  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowel  under   the  principal   uccenl   i«i 
not  ascertained.    Those  who  have  but  a  conunon 
share  of  education,  and  are  conversant  with   the 
pronunciation  of  the  capiial,  are  hcldoni  at  a  Iosn 
lor  the  qnunlity  of  the  vowel  under   that   accent 
which  may  be  called  principal  ;  but  the   second- 
ary accent  in  the    longer   ixjIyHyllahle*  dues  mn 
seem  to  decide  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  so  in- 
variably.    Ml.  Sheridan  divides  the  words  dtglu- 
tition,  depravatum,  degiudoflon,  dereliction,  hihI 
democrat  leal,    into    de  glu  titiOH,    de-frava-fion, 
de-gra-dalitm,  dere-tiction,  and  de-mo-crat-i-cal . 
while  Dr   Kenrick  more  accurately  divides  them 
into   dtglu-titioH,   dej>-ra-vu-tlOH,   dig-ra-dtt-tiott, 
and  den^-o-crati-tal ;    but  makes  not  any  distine 
lion  between  the  first  o  in  pro/anaiion  and  projune, 
profflgaiity  and  jfrodigioux,  jn-otcgntion  and  pro- 
rogttCt  though   he   distinguishes  this  letter  in   the 
first  syllable  uf  piogrtxs  and  that  in  progrfsaton  : 
and  Ihouch  Mr.  Sheridan  divides  retrograde  inin 
retro-grade,  he  divides  rc/r<jgr</<f/r/toii,  relrogrex- 
sion,  retro^jhct,  retrosp*rtion,  and  retrospect  ire, 
into  retro gtu^iu-tiun,rc-tro-grrt-sion,re-tro»prct, 
re-tro-fpcctioii,  and  re4ro-speC'tive,    At  the  lu>i 
sighl  ut  these  words  we  are  tempted  to  prefer  the 
preposition  in  a  distinct  syllable,  at  topposing  that 
mone  to  c«»nvey  more  distinclly  each  part  of  the 
word  ;  bnt  cuMoin  at  large,  the  best  mterpreter 
of  nature,  s«»on  lett  us  see  that  these  prepositions 
coalesce  with  the  word  they  are  prefixed  to,  for 
reasons  greatly  superior  to  those  which   present 
them«elveH  at  hrst,  814.    If  we  observe  the   ten- 
ilency  of  pronuncitttion,  with   respect  to  insepar- 
able prep<»itioM«,  we  shall    find,  that  those  com- 
pound word*  which  we  adopt  whole  from   «>lher 
languages  we  consider  us  simples,  and  pronounre 
them    without   any    respect   to   their   component 
parts;  but  th<>«c  com|Miundt  which  we  form   out- 
selves  retain  the  traces  of  their  formation  in  tlir 
disiincticyi  which  is  oVe»^able  between  the  pie 
po>itive  and  radical  pari  of  the  word  :  thu»  re- 
trograde,  retrogression,  ritroipect,  and  rrtrosj  rr- 
tive.  coining  compounded  to  us  from  the    Lutm, 
ought,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  preposition,  to 
shorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  it  to  the  ro«»t,  as  in 
rf*-t»r-»rt-//0H,  rec-ot  tec  tloii,  prep-osit-ion,  tkc  ; 
while  rr-commit,  re-coitcty,  Hcc.  beinf  conipouiHls 
of  oar  own,  miMt  preserve  it  separate. 

311.  Fr«>m  what  has  been  observed  arises  ihi* 
general  I nle:  where  the  compound  retain*  the 
primary  srn*c  ol  the  simples,  and  thepait^ol  the 
word  are  the  Hante  in  every  resfiect,  both  in  iind 
out  of  conijioMHon,  then  the  pie|>osition  i<  pio- 
noonced  in  a  distinct  syllable;  but  when  the 
compound  dc|.»irt!»  ever  so  little  from  the  liteial 
•ense  ol  the  •dimples,  the  same  departure  is  ob- 
M-rvable  in  the  pronnnciHti<»n  ;  hence  the  dif 
ferent  syllahiciition  and  pronunciation  of  rr-com- 
mence  and  rft-^'nt  mend ;  the  former  stgnitirs  a 
repetition  of  a  i-<>niniencement,but  the  lattei  does 
not  imply  a  rt »»« iitu»n  of  a  commendaiiun  :  thus 
re  yetifi'^t*  woui<l  <ii^nify  to  petitnm  again  ;  while 
r*  yrtitii^n  •»ii;iiiiu*  nnlyj^n  iteration  of  the  ohimb 
act,  be  ttw  hat  it  will.  Thc»amcmay  be  obsti^rd 
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oC  th«  words  n-crtrntt  Mid  rtc-r$€t€,  rt-ftrma- 
ticn  «nd  rff'4'rmtithn, 

59i.  Thai  thU  to  perfectly  Kfre««blc  to  tbo  »•• 
tar«  of  the  Innguage  appears  from  the  short  pm- 
nanciatktu  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of 
frtfmct,  frglate,  preiud^t  proUfue,  Ac.  as  if  di- 
vided tJiio  pref-mct,  vrtt-mte,  frei-mde,  pref-ofite, 
ft«.  It  to  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
thu  «hiirt  sound  of  the  penalttmate  vowel  has  so 
much  obtained  in  our  langnafC,  which  abounds 
too  much  in  these  sounds  ;  nor  can  ctymolofy  be 
always  pleadt-d  for  Uits  pronunciation  ;  for  in  the 
foreftoiiig  words  the  first  vowel  is  long  In  the 
Lmtiftprt^mti^,  jfntiatms,  pntimdlum,  though  short 
in  priitgtu:  lor  lh«iafh  in  words  front  the  Greek 
the  prc|io»iiioM  wfo  was  short,  in  Latin  it  was  ge* 
nerally  lonR ;  and  why  we  should  shorten  it  In 
ff^rtti,  pr^itct,  4kc.  where  it  to  long  in  Latin, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  superficial  ap- 
plication of  a  genrral  rule,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  loond  ol  oar  language,  543. 

S3).  It  will  be  n^-cewary,  however,  to  observe, 
that,  in  fbrmint;  a  judgement  of  the  propriety  of 
tlie<^«  observations  the  nicest  care  most  be  taken 
ntH  to  conlbund  those  prepmitions  which  aie  un« 
dcr  the  primary  and  secondary  accent  with  those 
which  immediately  precede  tne  stress;  for  pre- 
elude,  pretend,  ftc.  are  under  a  very  different 
predicament  from  pr^iofue,  preposition,  Ac. ;  and 
the  very  san»e  law  that  obliges  us  to  pronounce 
tl*r  vowel  short  in  the  first  syllable  of  vrov-i 
dmce,  prop^rmtUm,  and  prof-4t't*atlon,  obllgea  us 
to  pronounce  the  vowel  open,  and  with  some  de 
rree  of  lenith,  in  pro-pkfe,  pro-poke,  %nApro-fmne, 
T»»c  »an»«  may  be  observed  of  the  e  in  re-jmit 
and  repn-ration,  re-ply  and  refhli^ation,  repeat 
and  rtp-e^Uion,  the  accent  making  the  whole  dif 
frrence  between  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  one 
word  an4  the  other. 

ft34.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening  power 
of  the  secondary  accent  i»  the  same  as  that  which 
prevents  the  sliorlenlng  power  of  the  primary 
accent,  903,  namely,  the  vowel  m,  as  in  lucvUra' 
tion,  or  when  any  other  of  the  vowels  are  koc- 
creded  by  a  Mrmicoosonant  diphthuni^,  ISM :  thus 
mtediator  and  mediatorial  have  the  r  In  the  first 
syllable  as  lung  a^  in  mediate  ;  devimtion  has  the 
e  ill  the  fimt  ty  liable  as  long  as  in  deviate,  not- 
withstanding the  secondary  accent  is  on  it,  and 
which  would  infallibly  have  shortened  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  succeeding  diphthong  tm ; 
and  even  thto  ciiphthong  in  gladiator  has  not  the 
power  of  pre«rrving  the  first  syllable  long, 
though  Mr.  SI.endan,  by  his  marking  it,  has 
made  it  so. 

315.  Fniin  what  has  been  seen  of  accent  and 
quantity,  it  i«  eaty  to  perceive  how  prone  our 
language  is  to  an  ante|»cniiltin«a(e  accent,  and 
hitw  naturally  thin  accent  shortens  the  vowel  it 
falls  a|HMi  :  nny,  so  great  a  propensity  have 
voweh  to  shrink  under  this  accent,  that  the  diph- 
thong lUielf.  in  stmie  word«,  and  analogy  in  others, 
are  not  •niRcient  to  prevent  it,  a^  poiiamt,  reta- 
liate. Tliu«,  by  the  ftubjoining  only  of  al  to  na- 
tion, with  the  a  long,  it  become*  national,  with 
the  a  *lMirt,  thnngh  contrary  to  it*  relatiim  with 
accatum  and  rongrrgmtlon,  winch  dt»  not  shorten 
the  a  u|Kia  betn^  in.iHe  occational  and  rongrega- 
ti**Mftl :  in  like  niaiiii«*r  the  acquisition  of  the 
same  terminntion  to  the  word  nature  makes  it 
nat  m-ral ;  but  ihi*,  it  mny  be  nrr^uined,  is  de- 
rivc'l  f'r«>m  the  LMtWi  naturaiu,  and  not  from 
atlding  al  to  the  Enffluh  uoici,  ^%  \t\  the  forcico 
mc  instance*  ;  and  tlins  it  coiner  undei  the  short* 
eiiing  p«»wer  of  ih*-  ante|»enuUifnatc  accent,  not- 
>»  ith^tanding  the  •emi-cunwuinnt  diphthong  v. 

y*&.  The  snuie  shortening  power  in  the  ante- 
peiuiltiniate  accent  may  be  observed  in  ralienai 
and  rattoelnate,  where  the  first  a  in  the  firU 
word,  and  the  •  in  the  second,  are  short.  The 
fir«t  a  in  the  second  word  is  slioit  alM>  by  the 
l»<.wer  of  the  secondaiy  accent  ;  ihoueh  Mr.  She- 
ridan has,  in  my  nninlon,  very  eir(»neou«|y  di- 
vided rafli^lMtMlton  ttttnratho^tvna-thMn;  that  is, 
inU)  a  syllablr  le^s  than  it  ought  to  have,  with 
the  a  I'Mig  in*ie»d  of  shott. 

5^.  Tiic  accent  on  the  l^tin  ante|»enaltimate 
srente<l  Im  li;i»  r  Mwnrthmg  of  a  Similar  tendency  : 
f«ir  ihnufh  the  sirjt  diflerence  in  the  nature  of 
the  L«t*n  and  E*  ftuh  accent  will  allow  us  to 
arffur  fiT»m  one  to  the  oilier  but  *n  veiy  few  cii- 
««mstai>cc»«  90S,  >ct  wt  taa>  pciccivc  la  that  ac- 


cent, so  different  from  oort  In  gtncnkl*  •  ttnwi 
coincidence  In  thto  particular;  namely,  lu  t«f»4' 
ency  to  shorten  an  antepenultimate  syllable. 
Bishop  Hare  tells  ns,  that  "  Quse  acoaniur  ms 
tertia  ab  extrema,  inlerdani  acuta  corripiunt,  ai 
pnaltione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut  6ptiam,  sdt  ri/mo,  fH'^ 
welim,  FAmpkiItu,  et  panca  alia,  quo  Crctiei  ase- 
tantur,  in  Anapestos.  Idem  factum  cat  la  a^li- 
0SMMS,  licet  Snclpiat  diphthongo."— >I}e  MUlr, 
bomtte,  pag.  OS.  Tho«e  words  which  hav«  tls* 
acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  ay  liable 
have  sometimes  that  syllable  shorteited,  Ir  It  was 
only  long  by  position,  as  6pthne,  Urvitms^  fhrn^ 
lim,  PSmpkilms,  and  a  few  others,  which  by  thto 
means  are  changed  from  Cretie  to  Inapwita 
feel :  nay.  nhttlfuam  undergoes  the  gamr  iMt, 
though  it  begins  with  a  diphUioag. 


8YLLABICATI0K. 

SS8.  Dividing  words  into  syllahlea  to  a  very 
different  operation,  according  lo  the  dtferent 
ends  proposed  by  it.  The  obieet  of  ayU 
may  be,  either  to  enable  cbildrea  to 


the  sound  of  words  they  are  un ^ 

or  to  show  the  etymology  of  a  word,  or  to  exhl^ 
bit  the  exact  pronunciation  of  it. 

5.V.  When  a  child  has  made  ocrtnin  ndvaaeee 
in  reading,  bat  is  ignorant  vf  the  aonml  of  i 


of  the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
lay  down  tite  common  general  rule  to  him,  that 
a  consonant  between  two  voweU  mnat  go  in  tha 
latter  ;  and  that  two  consonanu  comhig  together 
must  be  divided.  Farther  than  this  it  wonkl  be 
absurd  to  go  with  a  child  ;  for  telling  him  that 
compounds  must  be  divided  into  their  aimples, 
and  that  such  consonants  as  Ssay  begin  a  word 
may  begin  a  svUable,  requires  a  previous  know* 
ledge  of  words,  which  children  cannot  he  mi^ 
posed  to  have  ;  and  which,  if  they  have,  miUiet 
the  division  of  words  into  syllables  unneceaaarr. 
Children,  therefore,  may  be  very  aacfolly  laegat 
the  general  rule  above  mentioised,  as,  in  many 
cases,  it  w  ill  lead  them  tf»  the  exact  aooad  of  the 
word,  as  in  pro-vi-ded :  and  in  oihera  it  srill 
enable  them  to  give  a  good  gueas  at  it,  as  in  d^ 
n<ato  :  and  this  is  all  that  can  ba  espccted  :  for 
when  we  are  to  form  an  unknown  eompoand 
sound  but  of  several  known  simple  sovitcto  (which 
to  the  case  with  children,  when  we  wiah  them  to 
And  out  the  sound  of  a  word  by  spelling  it),  thto, 
I  say,  is  the  only  metliod  that  can  he  Uken. 

340.  But  an  etymological  division  of  words  to  a 
different  operation  :  it  is  tlie  division  of  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  whole  word,  and  who  wtohet 
to  convey,  by  this  division,  a  kmiwledge  of  Ha 
consUtiieul  parts,  as  ortko-grapt^,  tkea  hyy,  ftc. 

Ml.  in  the  ranie  manner  a  person  who  to  pre- 
acquainied  with  tlie  whole  compoaad  sonnd  of  a 
word,  and  wanu  to  convey  the  aoond  of  each 
part  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  moat  divide  tt 
into  such  partial  sounds  as,  when  pnt  together 
again,  will  exactly  form  the  wiMde.  aa artkagrm 
mkf,  the-ol-o-gp,  Ac,  This  to  the  method  adutiiad 
bv  tho^  who  would  convey  the  whole  sound,  bv 
giving  distinctly  every  pait:  and,  when  thto  to 
the  object  of  s\  ilrfbicailon.  Dr.  l«nwKh's  rale  to 
certainly  lo  be'  followed.  '*  The  best  and  tastoH 
rule,**  says  the  learned  bislinp.  **  for  dividing  the 
syllables  in  spelling,  is,  to  divide  them  as  Ihef 
are  naturally  divided  in  a  ri^ht  pronanctotion, 
without  regard  to  the  deriratmn  ol  wofds,  er  the 
ptkssihie  combination  of  coM«4»MMnta  at  the  b«|ln 
nhig  of  a  syllable.**— iis/rwe«4-lieis  ta  £ng.  Gram, 

341.  In  this  view  of  syllabicatioo  we  consider 
it  only  as  tlie  picture  of  actnal  pmnaacialioa  | 
but  may  we  not  consider  it  as  directed  likewise 
by  some  laws  of  it»  own  t  Law*,  wbtch  an«e  aet 
of  the  very  nature  of  cnnitciMiii>n.  and  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  letter**  Theae  tows  erf- 
Uinly  direct  us  to  separate  donlile  consonantt, 
and  such  a*  are  nncombioMitle  fr«rtn  the  i»»enalea' 
ceiiee  o(  their  sounds  :  and  if  such  a  separation 
SI  ill  not  paint  the  true  sound  of  the  w«>id,  we 
may  be  certain  that  such  s«io»id  is  nnnaiaral.and 
has  arisen  from  caprice  :  tuns  the  words  f^Uto- 
*rr,  Cambridge,  and  f*m*r/c*,  most  be  di«ded 
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tfltlnMra.*  aaa  mm  ^Um  letter,  bv  tinnlo«tlnc 
*»irflBW«  accoraiM  to  Um  aeUled  rule*  nf  pio- 
■■■■Uii.  ■h*wt«m%qic  grovel,  the  frnermi  pro. 
mmmbm  fftven  to  these  words  mau  beabtitrd, 
m4  mmtnry  to  thm  Srst  priBci|»lc«  of  the  Imn- 
l«*««  i«f«<».  «nHeM#»  dmmgtr,  Momgcr,  ftn4 
m^v.tre  owder  tl»«  MmMnm  iNredicanient ;  bat 
^  maotf  of  mtm^dm  of  titis  kind,  lo  far  from 
-'Mil  tlM  getterml  rale,  fttrengUieot  It.— See 

M  i)r  Ml  ladnctioM  wblcH  demoiutratM  the 
'  of  ttse  aaiiepeniilUnNite  accent 
ropriety  of  anitinf  the  coi»> 
tb«  Arat  tylUble  of  dtmom- 
ar^a.  tMrnrmtutimm^  ^tupm^mti^m,  Ao« :  are  that 
40ttkwfmm  Hie  q««iftity  of  these  voweM,  which 
■■  aoairf  iw  kn  o«r  l>cst  Aicttonariet ;  and  may 
^Mbape,  by  %  sio«hlor  lodoctine,  and  with  thf 
bai^ciVica  oC  laiif^e  io  view,  to  decide  the 
ta.  p«stM«>«Aod  Hnolo9*e«l  aoend  of  tome  words 
fim^sn  hiod  whicia  %rmTer  between  different 
im  iiatiiaii  1  Ttae  »out pa wltiwiate  accent  has 
i^nawaabty  n  ahorteninc  power  ;  and  I  hare 
aaa»aiatlc»t  doatoC  that  the  penalttHmte  accent 
koa  h>fth— tfcm  lanwer :  that  Is,  If  oar  own 
•■^  aaA  wucda  to*«rmwcd  ftum  other  lanfoaf es 
•<««ayiteb<««,  wttla  bot  one  ctMisonant  in  the 
aOike,  kad  beco  lett  to  tbe  eeneral  ear,  the  ac* 
«o««adw  ferat  ayllttkle  woeld  hare  infallibly 
«i#iaaei  tb«  ftrat  'vowel.  A  stn*nK  pretump- 
tm»  id  ihm  mhmrm  froan  oar  pronnnctation  of  all 
^oadtaiptiaiMee  to  Utia  manner,  without  any  re. 
•■d  la  cba  ^eeiHity  o#  tbe  oriflnal  (see  Drmtmi), 
mAmm  awcupt  wnacUee  of  doabllng  the  conso- 
^ai  eba«  prscadad  by  a  aingte  mwel  In  the  par* 
te.^^  igiifcinUnns,  mn  to  kft^n,  btglmulmgt  to  re- 
r"<» 'avreMed  /  omI  I  believe  it  may  be  oonfideot* 
»*  jAMad  cbat  wwrdanf  two  syltable*  fmm  the 
i^MBk  wieti  bat  «Me  eomnnnnt  Hi  the  middle, 
WMiia  aiway*  Isavw  bad  the  ir*t  Towel  lonf ,  if  a 
^Aaaacb  tmsaatlim  o€  Lathi  ^oantlty  had  not  pre* 
*«Hd  a  <««w  Ormmm),  Let  an  Bng lishman,  with 
■ay  aa  C«a«tiab  edaeation,  tie  pot  to  prononnce 
^^^.  aad  be  will,  witboMt  hesitation,  pronounce 
i^m  •  to**,  aa  fta  aaalf>  /  If  yon  tell  hire  the  e  is 
vwavacad  akovt  la  the  Latin  wefkgrut,  which 
•a^m  m.  abort  la  Batflisb,  and  he  should  happen 
^  a*  yao  ttee  lAtwi  qaantlty  of  the  Arst  syllable 
•^  mmkm^  mtmriieM,  mUet,  4kc.  yoar  answer  wnald 
^  a  aaateadMUaa  to  yoar  rale.— What  Irrefraga- 
«  r  pi***aa  tirta  to  be  the  fenaine  analogy  of 
f  an  "I  naaaose  ta  tbe  diferent  quantity  we  five 
•  W*«a  ww^  wf  two  nyllablea  when  in  the  nomi- 
on  awd  wbca  in  an  obliqae  cane  :  thus  in  the 
**a  •fiimtt^m  of  «Ma«  and  aaaiea,  which  oaieht  to 
^  I  lA-  aaad  nt  mlur  and  aaat,  which  ought  to 
,  ve  eitaalty  nac  the  common  long  sound 
pwsJa  ;  bat  In  tbe  oblique  ca»es,  HderU, 
,  mtimrri^  aarrij.  Ac.  we  use  quite  another 
■■  d.aaii*  tbat  a  short  one;  and  this  analogy 
"«n  ta  I  art  thm  whole  Bng liah  pruoanciation  of 
'-^  '^wr^^l  iMigaagea,  MS,  595. 

U4.  ftiA  tl»*  aman  dependence  r>f  the  English 
a  ^'  «  •««  tbas  at  tbe  Latin  will  be  best  seen  by 
**'*>"  ««■  «!»<  words  t»f  two  «yllables,  with  the 
■^■-».  -■•  tJie  ftr»t,  and  but  nne  ron«f»naitt  in  the 

*  '  •^.   »*d    otmtfmrtng   thetn    with   the    Latin 

•  •*  l-««a  wisich  they  are  deneed. 


m-  m  mmM  ^m4  Mf aid  bi  #*#  mUl4lt,  and  Aate 
aw  ^r<€  g^imkU  mrttnltd,  nmtrmstr4  with  the 
Mutism  wr^tfrmm  mAtck  tktf  evvdrrleird,  aiar*- 

ek  tbe  ftrat  eowtl  in  both  Ian> 


-     \ 


drdaM. 


stipend,  Btiptndhm, 

nMiee,  mitUim. 

frtgraace,  ^igr^, 

nrmte.  iie*n$4m. 

credence,  eredentim, 

I  Oamle,  /aasiae. 


»  f«  M  b*thly  probable   that,  in   Ben  Jo 
"«.  ta<r  m  in  tbM  «r«*ffd  wa*  proooanced  as  m  mm, 
>««  he  rikMc*  tt  u*  show  the  short  aoend  of  • 
M  erf,  M',  aad  tffU.-4intfMmi» 


DiTtOK. 

vr 

Mile. 

«diltf. 

Idol, 

wfefi'Mt 

mine. 

fSAaar. 

gr«cism. 

ffwririaat. 

r&sare. 

rd^Aro. 

pigan. 

52;~- 

fibre. 

fibrmJUrm, 

omen. 

metre, 
nftture. 

imiirmm, 
\meinim. 

siren, 
siphon. 

tlrim. 

plicate. 

Meihu. 

cdlon. 

primate, 

climate. 

eihrnm. 

dimon. 

it^mom. 

llbrate, 

mritmt. 

halo. 

kil0. 

▼ibnrte. 

fnorVf  asafVa 

sdlo, 

tbhs 

private. 

tfwi. 

fire. 

cerate. 

c^«fa#. 

s61ar. 

sHifU, 

finite. 

flmitus. 

liaar; 

f«idrM#. 

livite. 

leeile. 

s*ber. 

$bbr%mM, 

native, 

nitiwtu. 

SfeV, 

*   tigris^igfit. 

mdtlv^. 

ttlker. 

v6Uve, 

90tiims, 

dker. 

ac;..  • 

eocal. 

9ieiils. 

K?.**' 

^^ 

^\' 

rigel. 

rtgSiU, 

viper. 

eiprfw* 

flivour. 

Jimwk$, 

ET; 

?i«iaea#. 

feces, 
mines. 

/ecer. 
mdaer. 

spinous, 
vinous. 

iris. 

irb. 

cribroas. 

CTtOtTm 

crisis. 

ap«^.criHf. 

fttns.^ 

/efae. 

»raUs, 

^ritU. 

edict. 

0dic/a«. 

egreit. 

«r«MM. 

seeret. 

srotitua. 

regress. 

;  rarrcMtw. 
'  rigritnu^ 

fibre. 

/I6re. 

tigrasa, 
r«bas. 

frftgraat, 
SSlSt, 

frigrmnt4 

bolus. 

pdnent, 
iigeat,ta 

redes. 

fimeiu. 

pricepi. 

/iaelto. 

b.  di^eMhu, 

sMU$. 

prilht. 

preAranib 

irinaJ, 

trimu9. 

phcnix. 

vkm»ir. 

boral. 
thdrml. 

kirm. 

mstriji. 

WefrAr. 

tkkrm. 

vsrix. 

eerir. 

lldraJ, 

JMUs. 

syrinx. 

MfrrlmM,9vf4. 

nUal, 
fital, 

aiiiU. 
fitaU,. 

rcflns. 

nUal, 
vitel, 
nival. 

nitmUi. 

vUitU. 

irdphy. 

(IrovAeaw. 
\trdt»h4nm. 

nitiiiM. 

ch«ly. 

€ktU, 

rival. 

rlviiU, 

spiny. 

»rlnm. 

pUnist, 

p4fmui. 

chiry. 

€irM» 

piplst. 

fif^ 

qiMry, 

qmrrr. 

eliasaji. 

ttvmmz. 

glory. 

glkrim. 

6val, 

i9iiU. 

story. 

kUt*riM. 

Words  In  which  tbe 

same  vowel  is  short  ia 

both  languages: 

mlgick, 

wtigieui, 
trffictu. 

dftcile, 

dMih, 

trtKick, 

ttfile. 

inUh, 

Ittfirk, 

Ugira. 

IrigUa, 

/'dfUit, 

c6lick. 
chrftnlck. 

ekrSHieuM, 

MHile, 

IfehrUis, 

lyrick. 

t^ricut. 

glflbule, 

glSffilms. 

rtbid. 

rabidmt. 

mkcale. 

moriiU, 

icid. 

icidHt, 

pifttane. 

pliUnika, 

pUcWl, 

fticidus. 

Ubute. 

Mdb'mi. 

rigid. 

cllldus. 

fiininc. 

fimtM, 

CXI  id, 
vtiid. 

rt|.ine, 
ratine. 

.rtfpirre. 
fff/iHe. 

g<lid. 

gtOdHt, 

tnb«uir. 

trV.Pnma, 

ftlid, 
sttlid. 
ttmid. 

mSliirr, 

ttntUTM, 

$6iUHS, 

rftiisr. 

pilitmm. 

tlmidtu. 

pilule. 

ripid, 

ripMms. 

^iiaie. 

*pH0tMJI» 

sMpid, 

»ifUlm*, 

iifiate. 

ithittM. 

vipid. 

vipUlms. 

tUbnte. 

irilmti0. 

Wpid, 

tfyldus, 
mItJLdut, 

mtnule, 

mUwt^M, 

nmd. 

KtMtute, 

ttitbims. 

second. 

sMimdtu, 

vtlne. 

9itnr, 

difcade. 

decHt, 

stttiie. 

stittim. 

m^tlMtd, 

mffhidus. 

mftnarcb. 

mUmmrrks^ 

l>Xlacc, 

pdUihmu 
imlctui. 

MAroach, 

*tSmmekms, 

tniice. 

ri»Orh, 

tr**M^ 

chtlice. 

€»lix. 

pAluh. 

mil  ice. 

m«f/I/ia. 

t'lini»h. 

Xnise, 

dNMwas. 

p*ri»h, 

pirU. 

tmage, 

Ua^/r«. 

ptn.U, 

pirieklm. 

rffage. 

rifttgimm. 

r«vi«h. 

ripi*. 

Id  age. 

i^^^imm. 

cArinth. 

rSrtmtkms, 

lliie. 

iHAf, 

4<pick, 

f'icile. 

$rieUi$. 

Uhiick, 

tVUaiKJMHnf. 


tttpick, 
trttpiek, 
cyuick, 
•Utick, 
crttick. 


mftdel* 
cliiiel. 
ehifpcly 

MsU, 
•ivil, 

itom, 
•6pUiiiiy 


»1b 

Sbon» 

pWtin, 

rtfbln, 

cttrain. 

llUn, 

tSrin, 

ttttlamii, 

drlgony 

elnon« 

dvern, 

tlvern. 

Word  A 
lUh,aiul 

tftmid. 

cdroa, 

qnota, 

tripod. 

•iqacncc, 

cidence, 

•llence, 

mdnade, 

irochec, 

aiire, 

▼ftcate, 

rivatCv 

dativa, 

tiiampb, 

focal, 

16cal, 

Crigal, 

cborml. 

nWal, 


statlcut, 

cHiicua, 

wtitaHum, 

ribello, 

mSdMus, 

cimtlut, 

capelU. 

nSvelluM, 

MUum, 

cipiiter, 
dUMus. 
itSmMs, 
sMtitrnm, 

ilitmtn, 
lbhm$. 
pUiUns, 

cittmiMuwh 

tibina* 
eUumtUL 
drieo, 
eanom, 

tibtmm. 


•chiilar, 
pri^pei, 

liquor, 

yruour, 

iXfiOur, 

v&iuur, 

cfiionr, 

l^Dur, 

dSloor, 

littooor, 

kioet, 

rSlict, 

prttphet, 

cOmet, 

ptkncty 

Unci, 

Upet, 

hibit, 

plUit, 

Ucit, 

idig 

VttlDlt, 

Ulenc, 
•pitteut,  tab. 
m6dcat, 

iiiphew, 

mttney, 
•Ittdy, 


tteirku, 

^chnHrlim 

saUva, 

prSprhtt. 

ziphfrus, 

ttqmar, 

vigor, 

rifdr. 

valor. 

cilar, 

tfnor, 

ddUr. 

hUrnir. 

riiictHS.  . 

fr»pkitm. 

chiiim. 

pt4mHm. 

tHi0. 

haSiUi. 

f4icUwau 

ticUus, 

vdm0, 

mhiitim. 

titentim. 

mSdestUi, 
/9reHmm, 

M€p0S» 

smuc, 

mlhuta. 

ttiMkm, 


in  which  the  mi»«  vowel  in  loog  In  Bog* 

»hort  io  Latin  : 


libel, 
ftrtim. 


kfNMO, 

Uident, 

Ulfon, 

R«fro, 

k^ro, 

p61ar. 


«-•'•    1^; 


Iclior, 

icbor, 

t&por. 

Upor, 

Aroar,* 

hbo«r. 


triMMNir, 

iripnar, 
pidal, 

Wordt 

CTvIek, 

mtmick, 

Mluck, 


quits, 
triput, 

c&dens. 

siUiUlum, 

mSnoM, 

$it§ri, 

ciifO, 
dititmM, 
trhtmfkmt, 
/9cus, 

cMrlit, 
nlvaiis, 

Obetim, 
sfrum, 
fi'rmm, 

Mmtn, 

trident, 

trigtm, 

hTru. 
pSUrit. 

& 

rlgtr, 

fSir. 

t»Y»r. 

iMr. 

(Mr. 

UMr. 

»dBr, 

IriaOr. 


lapia, 
bi»i5, 
phUis, 

ftchCtit, 

Ihesia, 

tripos, 

(ben; 

crociM, 

m&dua, 

giiiot, 

ftinat, 

giroot, 

•cibroos^ 

notiu, 

ipaet, 

rfnet, 

▼&cant, 

•ccant. 

migrant, 

tyrant, 

bllunt, 

nklmat, 

ricent, 

decent, 

regent, 

client, 

Kllcnt, 

pirent, 

ftiient,  adj. 
iient, 
potent, 
g«rent, 
virent, 
frequent, 
•^aeot, 
AieriO, 
locoft, 
phUanx, 
ipex, 
calix, 
hiJix. 
phkiynx, 
l&rynx, 
♦nyx. 


pftajmm, 

Idpfi.' 

batU, 


|2&fc. 


bint.fhMt. 
tripos, 
fbciu, 
crbcie. 


glmtt. 
simiU, 

girfim, 
»cibtr. 
nitik: 

e^reiw. 

vigiu, 
tirammmt* 

blitirunt. 


rHeuMf 
dfctni. 
riMou, 
etttnt. 
Mentimm. 
firtnt. 
fitf. 
Utem, 
fUtns, 
girent, 
riretu. 
friqmmt, 

Uc^sti. 
h4. 


>^>t>M* 


hi  which  the  same  vowel  Is  short  In 
and  long  ia  Utin  : 

dPknt.        I  txbid,  tdiUdmM. 

mimlctu*      1  frTcid.  frigUuM. 

\fam-  '  ftqtulid,       tfuifidms. 


Kcrid,     . 

Krid, 

Uttrid, 

rttrid, 

ftiid. 

hvicf, 

ViVid, 

fXcaud, 

fecund, 

prebend, 

•51ace, 

pre/ace, 

pliniice, 

pisnance, 

flttrence, 

province* 

prftdttce, 

flKbile, 

d«bUe, 

gr&nele, 

prttmise^ 

cHrose, 

legate, 

grioate, 

grSlnite, 

splnaoh, 

rVdish. 

plinish, 

v|lni»h, 

fYnish, 

pttnislt, 

tlttorish, 

nOarish,  • 

cdmiek, 

cbrnl. 

mivral. 

trimcl, 

civil, 

Itncn, 


arid$u, 
JtbtiduM. 
roHdus* 
Jatidmu 
arhims. 
tiivhlu*. 
/aciiHdHtw 

JOKMUdUU 

yrttftenda. 

preflto, 
fiiuux. 

Jtbrtmtim. 

prbvittcim. 

prodvcti*. 

JlabUU. 

demit. 

grinhkam, 

frimUf. 

etHtsea. 

iegutMs, 

granitue. 

grdnatut. 

ephtrnkU, 

radix. 

pldnme. 

vdmeem* 

Jflmie. 


iiftfHe. 

cbmicue. 

ckritUmm. 

miriUt. 

trama. 

citfiiie. 

tinum. 


^ve», 
florin, 
r<^*in, 
rbsin, 
m;itin, 
•Oiemn, 
i^leo, 
Hilton, 
l£iH«>nsy 
^cho, 
bishop, 
Kper. 
primer, 
prMfer, 
jrtver, 
s^feer, 
elKmoar, 
ethiehs, 
crisis 

splrfts, 

pr«i|ect, 

prMect, 

crtfdit, 

pr6flt, 

limit, 

spirit, 

visit, 

pedant, 

clement, 

ctaient, 


jibremtieu 

reehui. 

riakut, 

mUiHttitttes, 

$biemuU^ 

/floMia. 

melo. 

Imbmee. 

ecMb,^wk 


lepra,  ieprm, 

primitimt. 

prifera. 


eUHmbr* 


erieie. 
prbeeeemtm 

trdjettush 


protest, 

Illy, 

I  Illy, 

t«ry, 

city, 

prtvy. 


prm 

ereditus. 

prbfMe, 

iimiatie. 

epirUmt, 

iMio. 

p^atfeua, 

etemene. 

e^mentwm* 

pr^tem*. 

prHe*ter4 

ttOwm. 

fUU. 


civUas. 

prlvme. 


64ft.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  Engltth  qnan- 
tity  we  see  how  nnceruin  it  is  to  argue  from  the 
former  to  4he  latter ;  for  though  the  Latin  occtut 
is  frequently  a  mle  for  pliicing  the  £ii|:li<-h  accent, 
as  iu  words  derived  whole  from  that  langnage,  as 
abdemem,  memmen,  itc.  603,  or  pretervinu  the  i>aine 
number  of  syllables,  as  in  impudent,  eifgattt,  from 
impudeme,  etegmme,  *e.  60t,  yet  the  9H<rn|</y  of  the 
Laun  seems  lo  have  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
Inglish.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  where  one 
consonant  comee  between  two  vowel h,  as  jbcne 
basU,  laeai,  Ac  thoegh  the  vowel  in  the  first  syl 
lable  is  short  in  LaUn,  It  is  long  in  English ;  and 
inversely, XsrW,/rigW,  MeM,  Ac.  have  the  vowels 
in  the  first  syllable  short,  ihoogh  these  vowels  are 
long  in^0Hdue,/Hgmme,  Uvidut,  Ac  ;  so  that,  if 
any  thiug  like  a  role  can  be  formed,  it  it,  Uiat 
when  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  the 
two  first  short,  is  anglicised  by  dropping  the  last 
syllable,  we  shorten  the  first  syllable  of  the  Rne- 
lish  dissyllnble.  unless  It  ehds  with  the  vowel  n 
696.  Thus  we  see  the  shortening  power  of  bur 
Bnglish  antepenultimate  accent,  which  shortens 
every  antepenultimate  vowel  but  u  in  our  pro- 
nunriatioi)  of  Latin  words;  as  in  Mmicus,  viHdtu, 
Ac  and  continues  its  shortening  power  in  the  pe- 
nnltima^  accent  of  these  words  when  angliri*rd 
intomiiAcil;  and  vivid;  and  hence  if  is  that  the 
short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  diAsyllabies  Is 
become  so  prevalent  in  our  langiiase,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  iu  sound,  and  the  disturbance  of  iu 
simplicity. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  take 
aview  of  such  words  as  are  eiUier  of  Saxon  or 
French  original,  or  not  so  immediately  denred 
from  the  Latin  uto  be  infiueoced  by  iu  quantity. 

Dimyllables  wHh  but  one  consonant  in  the  mid 
die,  having  the  firtt  syllable  pronounced  long : 


sdfn, 

epha, 

Ksla, 

china, 

SPrc 

bifold. 

dotard, 

dotage, 

copina, 

I  Much. 

trigtyph. 


gsrifh, 
••nilh, 
cidi. 
j*phi, 
kail, 
rebeck, 
copal, 
gibel, 
navel, 
h&xel, 
fdcil, 
evil, 
Digitized 


icons, 
m&son, 
dado, 

bi&vo, 

trochai, 

polar, 

procer, 
•pider, 
cider, 
waf»*r. 


by\:sf5^gl^ 


*fre, 
cipher, 
fit  Iter, 
*iker, 
oker, 
-toker, 
t»i»er, 
t6p«-r, 
water, 
waver, 
lever, 
ver. 


>  TBB  qvAMTiTr  09  nrAconrrsD  towels. 
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UM7, 

er»vy. 

bolis. 

i^y. 

I6phet» 

h»xy. 

tprct. 

nLxj  , 

r<^Unt, 

olovrr» 

pilot. 

•£ser. 

borax, 

n^^r^ 

baby. 

MMft,        Ittxooy, 

i»f(iaMc»  Willi  l»«>t  o«r»«  eoMo««nl  in  the  fiHd* 
4k,^taf  tkt  6nt  »y  llaA^e  pronuouc«d  ttiort: 


We^ 

dr^Tvl.                n*pon,          ^ 

ofnrt. 

fc^ 

••tvel. 

»a|;«»a. 

cUret, 

n-i** 

»6v*4. 

Mlo«, 

cKat-t, 

W'^.A, 

tfrAvel.                L»«»o», 

cTvct, 

W*, 

•bAvttl,                ♦»^r«*«». 

ir1v«l, 

*«-!. 

dr&Ml.              4to*ro«, 

rtvei. 

^l. 

fnkBage, 

«-fraf». 

cftvet. 

b>ir«cr. 

Itfcl^^r, 

f»l!«i» 

•«»*4 

v'HalSK, 

wtf  titer, 

bigot, 

«»  , 

raVkiEe, 

^'  &i4*«rr. 

ne'-i. 

«>ri. 

^tvacr. 

taiK«r, 

•ptfot, 

0*^. 

(')Ta|>«, 

»  atlter. 

1»1vot, 

*<te< 

irt7u«. 

•i^iUer, 

d«Mirt, 

I--**, 

irtvcTMty 

*»i  liter. 

cftvert^ 

^•iM4. 

r<  ifuie. 

wttH«r, 

c«pi»t. 

•  -^«, 

itiif;Ate, 

cJttikirr, 

pr5vost, 

..«^, 

«b«nir. 

U4»>er, 

(OWMJt, 

'-*^* 

u»vmily 

AcKcr. 

■bl4ow. 

f<nl. 

ntoUier, 

widow. 

*»-•-•--», 

*  /«man. 

,  Wither, 

cbmdy. 

*  •  •«, 

r!vm« 

•■iker. 

miny. 

•  tores. 

<rll^ver. 

C«ny, 

*'»*i». 

A.ro, 

•»*v«"r. 

bttry. 

•Attn, 

«in^%'er. 

•»'*y» 

•>&via. 

cover. 

Wvv, 

»'n. 

'Bvin, 

Itd^cr,' 

1  vy. 

t*«. 

».  ft^rtn. 

m&oor. 

ttvy. 

*  '^» 

c&ract. 

Prt^. 

^•V 

vJU^t. 

Irtiy. 

r-Tl.  nt^:?  wor^o  where  the  ttrt  trowel  i. 
--«»  .t.^i.  a^  iheretorw  to  •..tf»ejnfipecu»« 
.  ^m,  wc«    imptol.»hl«r  th-l  •*»««';^;j»  'fw*- 

-  -^  u^  fctiun  l«««"*«*  WM  to  the  long 
M.^^r  n#   ibe    penttlwwrt.ie  vowel.     Bat  m*  Mr. 

1'    ..i/  /r.MTfl    to    l»e    Mrtmmfd,  und  w  an- 

■    «^  .  «.l..d«^  i*«  the   i^-l-"*  «<^.  o«»^  nromin- 

-r  •  -  wUicto  he  n«««^  Dr.W»lliswi»oMyt, 

|.t..:r.,    Bt-f^MmM    l.upuenoar^ntuo.nu. 

.4.  T  -.-»  •»►..  b«ve  tw-tif  llie  progrcM  of  Un- 
f     -.    .  ^,  .iwdv       **•»»  ••b*erve,   it  m  prcftuinrd, 

-  -  br.«id  *.-.oa»  «»l  vfiwrU  change  to  the 
--.  '•     itwr   diilf  o't    «4»n»nn»m«  U.  the  i-aMer, 

-  ►-*„..,    vowc^i*    *«    »toortoi.e».    Thi»,   ills 

•  .^i  .Tu  h-e  «4»«»n4l  to  be  lr«e  to  all  lan- 
f'  ^  It  •*  ••*»•'  «•*•"  •   ■'***  •"^^  alirraiion 

•  "-  '  r^r<i    %•    ti»e    n«ture  at  man  and  of  k)- 

..    i«-«.t    «.i»i»i  t    u»  unrtenstandmi:  a  lan- 

•  .*  ,  w^^tr e.»cro«cbi..|r  .m  us  and  depnv. 
•^  V  *  tu*  »*»'»•-  •'^  **^'  wordt  for  the  twke  of 
.*   "  L-**.     Thta    f    apparent  io  the  abbrrvia. 

^  i«-«^t»et»    c«»it»j>«*o«»ded,  lis  in  knoW' 

**r  2Xi^^H  j^^  SIA.  hu»  ••»«*«  the  bnMnew 
^  ^  «M7^i^«>.^  .r,«l  r^«ol«le  the  eccfnlncuic* 
•i  r  /♦  irytV.f  r*ce«»«-tof  eu^umi.  it  should  he 
^  "  ..k.k(«»'M>pbic  nmtnniarian  Ui  kerp 

.  *"  ^    ..-«.c<^.  <*ud  to  MtlTercnstoni  to  de- 

•-•'"'•  '••"^"•if^^  ..p.^ible.     But  although 

.  M  Atf"  «r»nt  uf  analogy  can  alter  any 
cy  «^ 


,    •  ijt*»^^^  ^^  ^»#Jrfrtnr  tonut,   «  lutna  «nl>. 

'   '•»-***   *^,^,  ,^»»r»-*»«;    »ta  at  roruin    l«>cn 

'   '*'     *    *"    ,  1,1  ••••*' Tiptum  tit.     Adnlphi 


rtiUiittt* 


prrmanctalion  which  is  once  ncknowledgcd  and 
settled,  yet,  when  a  pronunciation  is  wavi*nng, 
consistency ,  analogy ,  and  general  principles,  ou^itit 
to  dfci<le  against  u  great  majority  of  mere  fashion 
and  caprice. 

Tho>  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  the  coirespondence  between  the  accent  and 
quantity  of  the  learned  languages  and  our  otvn; 
and  to  rescue  a  plain  Englishman  (who,  as  Ben 
Junson  »ays  of  Shakespeare,  has  little  Latin  and 
Ifss  Greek)  from  the  supercilious  criticism  pf 
tlio^e  f^reeklingK  and  Latin iiasters,  who  are  often 
remarkably  ignorant  of  tlieir  own  language,  and 
yrt  frequently  decide  upon  its  accent  and  quan- 
tity,  l>eoHu^e  they  have  a  smattering  of  Greek 
and  Lntin.  If  the  question  turn^upon  the  accent 
of  an  English  word,  the  Latin  word  it  is  derived 
from  H  imniediutely  produced,  and  sentence 
paKsed  without  appeal  ;  and  yet,  if  the  Englisli- 
man  were  to  ask  the  rule  on  which  this  decision 
is  lounded,  the  scholar  would,  in  all  probabiiity, 
be  tit  a  loss  lo  tell  him.  Has  every  English  word, 
he  might  say,  the  same  accent  as  the  Latin  word 
fntn  which  it  is  derived?  Thb  the  scholar  could 
not  answer  in  the  aflirmative,  as  the  least  recol- 
lecthm  would  tell  him  that  parsi$nonp,  acrimoHf, 
ice.  cannot  be  accented  after  the  Latin  parsimP' 
nia,  acrimtmia,  dec.  as  the  Latin  is  never  accented 
higher  than  the  antepenultimate.  But  perhaps 
the  English  word  is  adopted  whole  from  the 
Latin,  lirre  i»  andoubiedly  a  fair  pretence  fm* 
pronouncing  it  with  the  Latin  accent ;  and  yet  we 
•ee  how  many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule, 
•ee  No.  503,  o.  Or,  perhaps,  the  English  word, 
though  anglicised,  reulns  the  same  number  of 
syllables.  Tliis,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  a  ge- 
nerai  rale  for  preserving  the  Latin  accent,  but  so 
general  as  to  be  neglected  in  a  thousand  instances, 
see  No.  fl0.1,/,  g.  A,  i,  k,  fiat  if  the  scholar,  as  ia 
oflen  the  case,  liiiddles  quantity  and  accent  toge* 
ther,  and  infers  the  English  qvantitif  from  the 
Latin,  the  English  scholar  needs  only  to  refer 
kim  to  the  selections  here  given,  Nos.  044,545,  te 
•liow  the  inanity  of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  flatter  myself  that  men  of  learning 
will  be  gratified  to  see  the  subject  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view  than  anv  in  which  it  has  ever  beea 
exhibited;  and  the  plain  English  scholar  will  be 
indebted  to  me  for  giving  him  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct an  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  I^tin  accent  and  quantity,  and  Uie  accent 
and  qunniitv  of  his  native  tongue,  as  if  hf  hnd 
Himier  and  iHorace  by  heart;  and  for  plHciiip  lnni 
out  of  the  trach  of  those  pen  minor  critickn,  >vl»o 
are  constantly  insulting  liiin  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages. 

Of  the  Quantity  of  the  VnticcentHI  Voueh  mot  Im 
the  iame  Syllable  ivith  CoMtoMonts. 

5^.  Accented  syllables,  as  wc  have  before  ob- 
served, 170,  are  h*  >>tronKly  marked  as  lo  be  easily 
comprehendrd,  when  they  are  once  settled  by 
custom  or  analogy  ;  but  those  immediately  before 
or  after  the  accent  are  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty, 
which  some  of  our  best  judges  find  themselvea 
unable  to  remove.  Some  crammarians  have 
called  all  the  o)>en  vowels  before  or  after  the  ac- 
cent nhort,  though  the  ear  so  evidently  dictates 
the  conlrur>'  in  the  u  in  utiHty.iht  oin  i>bfdience, 
Slc.  Some  have  saved  thrni!»(-lve8  th<r  trouble  of 
farther  searrli  by  comprrheiiding  these  voisris 
under  the  epithet  obscure  :  ruiy,  tt*  iintixed  do 
the  rounds  of  lhe*.e  vowels  •emi,  that  Dr.  Ken. 
rkk,  whose  Rhetorical  Dictionary  ^Imws  hr  was 
pti'^^essed  of  vrry  great  phiioiogicNl  al-ilittr^, 
seems  as  much  at  a  Iom  about  them  at  th<-  n>rnn- 
e«t  giamniHiian  in  the  kingdom;  for  when  ite 
comes  to  mark  the  sound  of  the  vowrl  o  tti  tlie 
Hist  syllable  of  a  seiies  «»f  words  ^siih  thr  src«  iit 
«»n  the  hrc«>M(l,  hr  makes  the  o  in  pfomu/gr,  pro- 
pel, and  prol'Z,  lonp,  as  ihry  oiigbt  to  U-  ;  mui 
the  »an«r  Irtri  r  in  ffritbo»rii,  frturetf,  ai-d  ytne- 
f/wre,  hlioii.  Pnm-nittM,  ilftfir.^ttck  ttwuthm.  Httd 
domain,  jiie  m.»iWrd  at  if  pi.n<Hii>c<  #1  ftmt-inifM, 
dome  stick,  dott-uiion,  and  dowaiu,  uMh  the  • 
»hort  ;  Mhilr  iht-  fust  ol  dott/itp,  jn't»ittifil,  and 
moHotitnti.  I»w»  e  ib«-  o  n»arked  h.nc,  a«  m  dorttfr, 
jfoteni,  ami  mtnli-h  ;  tlxiuuh  it  is  crrtwtn  to  a  dr- 
ntitiistr<«linn,  \\\.\\  the  rl^n:ol»«py,  acrtnt,  i»i  d 
letlri*.  bf  Mi^;  »lir  sun  r,  the  "amr  M»mid  niii>»l  ►  e 
produced,  uiilcst  ^hcic  ciisiuio  hat.  I'lccutly 
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mttHced  a  difference  ;  mnd  cHat  the  flr^t  tjUmblet 
of  yrommigt',  frftt,  and  prvilx,  and  tbo««  of  pr^- 
b0McU,  jnrtcerk,  and  yrwct^mrt,  have  no  tack  dif- 
ler«*ncc,  ftrrmi  Uki  rvideiit  to  need  proof*. 

918.  I  knu«r  U  may  be  demanded,  with  great 
pUatibilily,  how  do  1  know  thul  there  b  not  this 
very  inconftistency  in  ciivtitm  iucif  T  What  right 
Have  I  to  ftupp*!^  that  ciiftiom  is  not  a*  vague  and 
capricioos  In  tlirse  «vll«bleA  a»  in  thiMe  nnderthe 
aecentf  To  which  I  answer :  if  cii«tum  has  de- 
termined the  tnund  of  these  vowvia,  the  ditpute 
to  at  an  end.  I  implicitlv  acqaietce  in  the  deci- 
tion  :  bat  if  profeMtirs  of  the  art  di«aitrre  in  their 
c»|Mitlont,  it  n  a  threwd  •!{»  that  eusinm  it  not  al- 
together so  clear  in  It*  Kcntencc ;  and  I  must  in. 
M»t  on  recurring  to  principlea  till  coslom  haa  aa- 
cqaitrocally  decided. 

•«•.  Errry  vnwel  that  la  neither  •horteoed  by 
the  aceent,  nor  ancceeded  bv  a  double  cooaooant, 
■atnrally  termtnatea  a  ay  liable  ;  and  tbia  termi* 
Mating  vowel,  tboogh  not  to  properly  long  as  If 
tba  accent  were  on  it,  woald  be  very  Improperly 
termed  Aort.  if  by  abort,  aa  la  often  the  caae,  be 
■leant  ahot,  6f.  According  to  thia  Idea  of  sylla- 
bieation,  it  la  preaamed  that  the  word  ajpbiieia 
woald  fall  Into  three  distinct  porta,  and  every 
part  be  terminated  by  a  cooaonant  bat  tba  flrat  | 
Um>,»p|j>  leu. 

Mb.  Bat  it  may  be  demanded,  what  reaaoa  la 
there  Hi  the  natare  of  the  thing  for  dividing  the 
word  hi  this  manner,  rather  than  into  ejMe-laM, 
where  a  conaonant  ends  every  ayllablet  In  thia, 
aa  in  many  other  caaea  i^  delicacy,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  what  i«  right,  by  Arat  proving 
what  ia  wrong.  Every  ear  woald  be  hart,  if  the 
irsi  ay  liable  of  eptalea  and  opmUmct  were  pro> 
B«Ninced  eaactlv  alike,  ep-ia-lea  wonid  be  aa  dif- 
fareut  from  •-fm-i»m  as  ^putfnct  from  ap  »lCTice, 
and  conagiaentiy  a  different  syllabicatioo  oogbt 
%o  be  adopted  ;  bat  a*  fmtemct  is  nchtly  d 
Into  ep-ai-frace.eptotoa  must  be  divide«l  into 


oogbt 
Ividod 


\  that  is,  the  #  mast  be  neceaaarily  aeparated 
from  the  p,  as  in  o-peM  ;  for,  as  was  before  ob> 
•erved,  every  v«iwel  pronoanced  alone  haa  ita 
open  aoond,  as  noihing  bat  ita  junctNin  with  a 
conaooant  can  shut  it,  and  consequently  aaae> 
•anted  vowels  not  iieee««arily  joined  to  a  roneo 
iMMt  are  always  open  ;  therefore, « ithoat  violatiaf 
the  faodanienial  laws  of  prfMinnciatum.  0fimi0n 
■NiH  neceaaarily  be  divided  into  •-pim-kmt  and  not 
•piniea,  and  the  e  pn»noiinct-d  as  in  the  word 
«pi«a,and  not  aa  in  apsdmre  ;  which  waa  the  thing 
to  be  proved. 

Ml.  If  these  reawna  are  valid  with  reapect  to 
the  vowel  m  question,  they  have  the  same  force 
with  reapeet  to  every  other  vowel  not  shot  by  a 
•onaonant  tbroachoot  the  lanfua«e.  That  the 
vowela  in  tbi*  sltaation  are  nctually  open,  we 
•aay  eaaily  pemeive  by  observing  tkttt  vowel, 
wbich,  from  tU  diphtlioniral  and  •emi.consonant 
amind,  ia  leaa  liable  to  aaner  by  obscure  proaon. 
elation  than  any  other.  The  letter  «,  in  this  si- 
tnatlon,  alwaya  preaerves  itaelf  full  and  open,  aa 
wa  may  obaerve  in  afiilfy.  tmemkrmiUm,  &c.  The 
••  the  moat  open  of  ail  the  simple  vowels,  has  the 
aame  tendency  in  0betH4met,  mfflct,  foHUm,  Ac. 
Ika  «  In  the  neat  ayllable  of  eaeaf,  in  the  aecond 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  ingenioot  writer  aeems 
to  avoid  thU  incottfliatency,  by  premuing ,  in  his 
ElMtoncaJ  Grammar,  page  41,  that  he  haa  some- 
iimea  marked  the  a  in  words  besiniting  with  a 
prepoaltion  with  the  oralonal,  and  sometimes 
with  the  colloquial  pronuuclatiun  :  thus,  m  cam- 
■ana,  wasnah  afe,  Ac.  the  ormtonal  aoond  ia 
given  a*  in  the  Aru  syllable  of  tmmmoM,  while  the 
oolloqaial  sound  changes  ihe  o  into  n,  aa  If  the 
words  were  wniten  maiasnae.  ranmnmikwfr.  Ac. : 
bat  tiM  diatinctlon  in  theae  eaaaiplea  does  not 
touch  the  point :  here  there  is  a  change  only  of 
one  short  soand  for  another,  and  nut  any  pro. 
miscana*  ate  of  a  Imig  and  short,  or  open  and 
shot  MHind  of  the  same  letter.  Dr.  Kennck  him* 
aeir,  when  he  marks  itae  o  in  pra6a«r<«,  prerted, 
and  fr0cr4wrt,  does  mt(  adopt  the  sliort  n,  aa  he 
does  in  r^mummmt,  e*mtmmmlrmte,  ftr. :  nor  is  he 
aware  of  the  eMrniuil  difference,  with  respect  to 
the  qaanuiy  of  ihe  vowel,  in  the  doable  con- 
aonant  in  one  set  of  words,  and  the  unglc  one  in 
tba  other.  * 


of  d^fifttfe,  Ihe  Arat  and  third  of  eaaafvlbf .  hr  the 
aecond  of  geiely,  mcttff,  Ac.  the  a  in  the  irit  uf 
mbmie,  and  the  sfctmd  of  frwbmbit,  Ac.  and  the  § 
in  f|«flifjr.  This  nnaccenied  letter  beiUKncrm«up 
than  e,  and  this  sound,  when  lone,  corre^pmiittri; 
exactly  with  its  short  sound  ^  which  is  not  tht- 
case  with  any  of  the  other  vowels.  65,  m;,  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  short,  «r  open 
and  shot  soond  of  this  letter,  is  less  peroeptiMe 
than  In  any  other :  yet  we  may  e«*ily  percrtve 
that  a  delicate  pronunciation  evidently  leaves  it 
open  when  anacccnted  in  ^mdivittkUkf,  m  tMa 
word  woald  not  be  justly  pronoonced  if  the  i  in 
every  ayllable  were  closed  by  a  consonant,  as  if 
divided  into  im^ipA^-tb-UU-w ;  the  Arat.  third, and 
Aflh  ayllablea  woald,  indeed,  be  jasUy  yn- 
nonnced  according  to  thia  division,  aa  tlN^  liavc 
all  accentaal  force,  which  ahnu  tbia  vowel,  and 
joina  it  to  the  saccaedinf  cooaonant ;  bet  In  the 
aeeood,  fonrth,  and  sixtta  ayllablea,  there  Is  no 
ancb  force,  and  conaeqaently  it  meat  remahi  open 
and  anconaectcd  with  the  conaonaot ;  tlMagh,  aa 
waa  belbra  obaerved,  tbe  long  and  abort  soaod  of 
thia  vowel  are  ao  near  each  other,  that  tbe  dif- 
ference  ia  leaa  perceived  than  In  the  reaL  Every 
•ar  woald  be  displeaaed  at  aach  a  pronanctatioa 
aa  ia  indicated  by  ui-tiiMt-f,  fnc  en»  6raHan,  ap 
pirn  <an,  paaiHan,  «a>aenf,  ea  nan  gtl-lUi,  wbhtit, 
pswt  bmk  kU,  Ac  ;  bat  for  esactly  tbe  same  res- 
aona  that  the  vowels  oot  of  the  atresa  oaght  to  be 
kept  opaa  In  tbeae  words,  the  aleoder  I  mast  be 
kept  open  in  tbe  saasa  aitoation  in  the  word  la- 
4i'WUiUU49,  and  eetry  aiaailar  word  hi  the 
langnace  •• 

m.  Prom  all  thia  it  will  neceaaarily  fblle«„ 
that  tbe  aaatom  adopted  by  the  ancieau  and  aio- 
dema  of  joining  the  single  consonant  to  tbe  latter 
eowel  in  syllabication,  when  investigating  the 
anknown  aouod  of  a  word,  haa  its  foundation  m 
reaaon  and  good  sense  :  that  the  only  reason  whv 
vowela  are  short  and  shot,  b  their  jonciioa  with 
a  consonant ;  ao  those  that  are  not  joined  tn  rm- 
aonan'ts,  when  we  are  not  speaking  inetrieall), 
cannot  be  aaid  to  be  either  short  or  ohai:  and 
that  aa  all  accented  vowels,  when  Anal  or  pro- 
noanced alone,  have  their  open  sound,  «o  ih<«e 
vowels  that  are  alone  or  Anal  in  a  syllable  mast 
necessarily  retain  their  open  sound  likewise,  as 
noihing  bat  uniting  instantaneoasly  wKh  the  »ar- 
ceeding  conscmant  can  shot  them  :  and  thontb 
nothing  bat  a  delicate  ear  will  direct  us  to  the 
degree  of  opeanem  with  which  we  most  pro- 
nounce the  Arat  anacceated  a  in  dbrfl/fp .  40mt» 
tick,  pefenltel,  prtettS,  mmimttiek,  maaifani.  A«. 
wa  may  be  aaaared  that  it  ia  exactly  ander  tbe 
aame  predicament,  with  respect  to  nound.  ia  all 
tbeae  words  :  and  as  they  can  never  be  prrv 
nounced  short  and  shat,  aa  If  written  dawiWy. 
dMmnrjIJcil,  Ac.  without  hurting  the  dalleU  ear : 
so  the  e  in  *&entt  tPmmgtlUt,  Ac.  and  the  I  in  the 
third  syllable  of  all/ify.  and  in  the  second,  Inurih, 
and  sixth  of  hsdleisiMMp,  can  never  be  *»*mf^r^ 
aa  if  joined  to  the  consonant  without  offending 
every  delicate  ear,  and  overtarning  the  Arat  pni>< 
ciplea  of  pronunciation. 

441.  The  only  considerable  exception  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  of  sy|lahirati«m  which  delerminea  the 
souad  of  the  anacccnted  vowels,  is  when  e  suc- 
ceeds the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  r,  as  in  ^ 
trrmi.  gtmtrtttt  miarry,  Ac.  which  ran  never  be 
pronounced  iU-t-rmi,  Mtm-e-rmi.  mis-^rf,  ^e,  unb- 
out  the  appearance  of  affectation  In  this  situa- 
tion we  nnd  the  r  corrupt  the  M»und  of  the  t.  aa 
II  does  that  of  every  other  vowel  when  In  a  Aaal 
unaccented  syllable.  Por  thu  consonant  be*ng 
nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  unavonlably  ■»•*'• 
with  the  «  in  this  aituatlon,  and  reduces  it  ^]^ 
obscure  sound  of  short  n,  4IA,  a  sound  lo  wkirii 

e  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Sheridan  considered  the 
unaccented  vowel  I,  whether  ending  a  syuabw. 
or  joined  io  the  succeeding  consonant,  a»  ■»n**^ 
Ing  for  the  same  soand  ;  for  wc  see  him  some- 
times  making  use  of  cme  division,  ami  souieti**^ 
of  amither  :  thus  he  dividea  the  word  dJ-rer.#Wg 
with  the  I  terminating  the  peoaltimau  •>llab»e, 
and  n-np-a«r>ji/.9  with  the  same  I  aaited  to  ihe 
consonant.  The  same  vanriy  takes  place  •*«'»« 
words  d^rla-4-MI.«-/p  and  it^^t-tU-i-MM-f,  while 
Dr.  Eennck  ilivides  all  words  of  this  len-^— '*— 
regalaf  ly  la  tht  formtff  mmmmfu.  . 
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_  , I  vo««U  before  r  b«ve  MMBe- 

-.MBi  p>  rf«lc«l  a  Undcficy. 
m.  Im  m^9n  iica  of  Utc  principlet  of  sylla- 
*<«HB  jnc  laid  4own,  aod  the  contrmdictiou  tu 
OMi  ^rrnvtd  la  Uits  cxc^pUon,  b««  made  ino»t 
4  #iF  •rUw«MiC»  rxircmcly  wa^rcting  aiid  ancer* 
»•  Htrtrir  dttuiria  of  word*  inlo  Ay  liable^,  when 
M  «««icr«bcfl  <  ii««  preceded  r,  wbcre  we  not 
•h  m*t  u»i«  di^eriof  from  cacti  other,  but 
mmttmrt  rrca  (ntm  IbcuMcivea  : 


fb-htry. 


.•IT** 


pn^ptr-Mu,    pf»ptr  jtu. 


-'«•••  wr*c  van«Kie«,  loai  i  mignc  no 
•»' »  U«c  uivn   the  advantage  of  any  < 
**i  «  »«uk«  of  tbe  pre«»  :  nor  U  it  any 
•■  •*»  tW  pnuciplrft  oC  «yllabicalion  to  »ti 


**  I  Wv«  been  the  more  coploo*  in  my  col- 
» "i  ike»«  vartetle*.  thai  I  mieht  not  ap- 
of  any  over- 
ly won- 
>»trong- 
<1«  «•  bi  Irave  lluf  vowel  r,  like  Ibe  other. 
'^^'S'fn  before  a  single  contonanti  and  the 
*»**«««Mly  telle  m,  that  this  letter  l»  notal- 
•^i»«  vbcn  preceded  by  tlie  accent,  and 
'■^ii  kf  r.  it  U  |M>  wonder,  I  My,  Ihal  a  writer 
^  W  yerpteaed,  wmI  that  he  fthoald  Aome- 
•■  "tliat  U  one  aide,  and  aometiniea  to  the 
'^  •  •■  roo>ctooa  1  have  mit  alwa%  a  been 
^  !*««  tiM  ineo«Mktency  nyaelf.  tlie  ex- 
•«^^itof««Me  which  I  have  telecied,  will,  I 
2^Miriarti6r  me  m  the  tyllabication  1  have 
*^;  <rb»cb  la,  tiiat  of  KMnetimet  teparatinv 
***{*•  the  r  im  tlila  ahaation,  and  MNnetimea 
■^VWa  Mdemn  and  deliberate  »pe«kinc  haa 
T*»  ednMt  of  Icnctbeninff  the  «,  1  have 
*  >MiaMde  it  end  the  ayllable  ;  when  thia 
*»««ht  cme,  I  have  aometimea  joined  it  to 
V_tb«waa«iii  Um  pennlttmale  eylUblc  of 
rT****  npii^iwH,  Ac.  teema. 


y?t«»»  •<»«  of  n  wnall  degree  of  length 
■^•^ttaeia.  It  enda  a  AyllaMe  ;  bat  aa  no  m>- 
Tf^' pnnaniialbun  aeema  to  admit  of  the 
yiypfc  «^  opennnat  of  the  c  Ui  UUrmtt,  de- 


ia  no  •peaking,  however  delU- orate  and  toleron, 
that  wiir  not  adnnt  of  'unittng  it  to  r,  uid  pro> 
iioujaelnft  it  ^kc  short  m,  without  oflfendiag  the 
nicest  tnd  most  critical  ear. 

550.  It  must  also  be  noted,  that  this  alteration 
of  the  sound  of  «  before  r  is  only  wlien  it  follows 
the  accent,  either  piimary  ortrcondary,  93€,3M ; 
for  when  ii  is  in  the  first  »>y liable  of  a  word, 
tlioogh  unaccented,  it  keeps  iu  true  sound  :  thus, 
though  the  €  is  pnmounced  like  u  in  ef/er,  altero' 
ti^n^  itc.  yet  in  per/ccthn,  terrifick,  &c.  this  let- 
ter is  as  pure  as  when  the  accent  is  on  it  in  ptf' 
feet,  terribU,  *c. 

557.  Something  like  the  cormption  of  the  aonnd 
of  unaccented  c  before  r  we  may  perceive  in  the 
qolloquial  pronnncialion  of  the  vowel  e  in  the 
same  situation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  best 
«>rth|>cpiats  differ  in  their  notation  of  this  letter  : 
thus  Mewierjr,  mumormbU,  imumewutrabie, memprabip, 
memcrixe.  have  the  o  pronounced  like  short  t*  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott:  and  tmam&rtmdum, 
with  the  0,  as  in  tipcm  /  while  Dr.  Kenrick  gives 
the  o  in  ail  these  words  the  sound  it  has  in  the 
conjunction  er.  Mr.  Sheridan  marks  the  unac- 
cented o  iu  coiyorai,  ewporate,  and  eoryoratiom, 
like  the  a  in  oyen  ;  but  Mr.  Scott  pronounces  thia 
e  in  corporul,  corporate,  and  corparmtiout  like 
short  ti,  and  the  saine  letter  in  incoryuriU^  and 
ittcatyurmiiom  like  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  Dr.  Ken* 
rick,  like  the  o  in  the  former  instances.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scoit  are  uniform  in  their  pro. 
niinciation  of  the  same  vowel  like  short  u  In  er- 
areMT,  armorer,  ermeiir,  pllUrp,  tumemy,  ^er- 
*iia»or$,  aliegorp,  c^mjfvlsmrp,  eurtorf,  and  ^re- 
dutorjf  i  white  Dr.  Kenrick  pronounces  the  e  in 
armour  and  mrmorp  like  the  #  In  «peii,  and  the 
same  letter  in  piUorp,  miUgorf,  and  curserpt  like 
the  e  in  er,  «er,  Stc.  This  diversity,  among  good 
judges,  can  arise  from  nothing  but  the  same  nn- 
certainty  of  the  sound  of  this  letter  that  we  have 
just  oliserved  of  the  e  ;  but  if  we  narrowly  watch 
our  prununciali«ui,  we  shall  find  that  the  nnae* 
cented  o  may  be  opened  and  lengthened,  in  de 
liberate  speaking,  withonl  hurting  the  ear.whicli 
Is  not  always  the  case  with  e  ;  and  this  has  in- 
duced me  generally  to  separate  the  e  from  the 
succeeding  r  when  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cent ;  though  1  am  sensible  that  the  rarity  of 
colloquial  speaking  o(ten  reduces  it  to  short  ts 
without  offending  the  ear :  but  when  the  •  Is  re- . 
moved  more  than  one  syllable  from  the  nceent, 
the  most  deliberate  speaking  generally  lets  it 
slide  into  the  other  vowel :  for  which  reason  I 
have  commonly  marked  it  in  thb  manner.— See 

r  to  some  of  my 


(  been  spent  upon 
judges 


AM.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  t 
readers,  that  too  mnen  time  has  b 
these  nice  dbtinctions  of  sound,  iii  which  jn 
themselves  are  foond  to  dim^ree;  but  wlien  we 
eonslder  how  manv  syllables  m  the  language  are 
unaeeented,  and  that  these  syllables  are  those 
in  which  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  pronnncte- 
tk>n  of  natives  consists  ;  when  we  reflect  on  tho 
necessity  of  baTing  as  distinct  and  permanent 
sounds  aa  poasible,  lo  which  we  may  refer  these 
fleeting  and  evanescent  onM,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  an  attempt  to  arrest  end  investigate  thtm 
aa  a  useless  pert  of  philolog>'. 
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M9.  A  TABLE  of  ike  SIMPLE  and  DIPHTHONGAL  VOWELS  rtferrtd  H  bf  ik9 
Figuret  <wrr  ihi  Lttttr$  tn  tkU  MHcHotuury, 

inOLItR  fOCNDS.  FSIHCR  tOOftDf. 

1.1.  Tbe  long  alrnder  English  «,  M  In  Ate,  p4-perf  Ac.  71    •    -    •    • Unfit,  ijiie, 

:L  I.  Th«  long  Italian  m,  m  in  fir,  ri-Uier,  pa-|d,  in«m.inl,  TT    •    « m  in  fmbte,  rmbie, 

a.  1.  Tlie  bnwd  OcrniMn  «,  m  in  l^lll,  will,  wi-Ur,  83 4  in  age,  Vk&Utu, 

4.  I.  The  tliort  aooitd  ol  Uie  lulian  «,  ns  in  fit,  mil,  nUr-ry,  •! m  in/mi,  mmiim, 

I.  I.    The  long  «,  m  in  nl.  hire,  roi-tre,  rol^am,  M ,....     |in  aiUre,  «pffr«. 

5.  1.    The  thorl  e,  as  in  nUU  Ht,  git,  M #in  mtite,  luitt* 

I.  t    The  long  dlphthongall,  as  In  plac,  tl  t]«,  IW rniia  Wicm,  nm'tf: 

1.  t.    The  short  sunple  i,  as  in  pto,  Ui4lc,  107 I  in  immi,  tUrU 

1.  A.  The  long  open  «,  a«  in  nA.  nUt,  n&^lee   ]«t oin  gUU,  Uh€ 

%,  A.  The  long  close  e,  as  in  nlve,  prire,  Ifi tailn  tmuwUr,  pouvoir, 

S.  i.  The  long  broad  e,  as  in  nir,  fir,  4r ;  like  the  broad  1»  16? e  in  pr,/mr,  encor, 

4.  4.  The  short  broad  o,  M  in  n4%  AAt,  g4t,  l«S o  in  kotU,  cotte, 

I.  4.   The  long  diphthongal  v,  as  in  i&be,  c4.pid,  171 i$m\n  CitmUi,  cAiMmne 

5.  &.    The  short  simple  m,  as  in  t4b,  c4p,  s4p.  171 rvln  neuf,  wmf 

S.  4.   The  middle  or  obtuse  «,  as  In  b4ll.  All,  p4ll,  174 •«  in  ften/e,  fomUt  l^m/e. 

II.    The  long  broad  I,  and  the  short  I,  as  in  111,  IM     -.• •Yin  citeWidt,  ktra'tque, 

14.    The  lung  brood  4,  and  the  middle  obtuse  4,  at  la  Ih44,  p44nd,  lis «^4  in  Jeilc. 

Tk,  The  acate  or  sharp  lA,  as  in  lAink,  fAIn,  466. 
Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th,  m  in  VHis,  taat,  41,  M,  4m, 

566.  When  G  H  printed  in  the  Roman  characler,  H  has  ill  hard  totind  in  gtt,  gemt,  Ae.  as  go,  gi'te, 
gve«e,  Ac. :  when  it  lias  it*  soft  sound,  it  u  spelled  in  the  notation  bv  the  consonant  J.  m  gimnt, 
fifttTfJi  rnnttjin-^.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  8 :  the  Roman  cbafaeter  dcttotes  Its  hard  soaiul 
M  Hn,  ma,  4kc.  m  so,  sit,  sense,  4c. ;  its  soft  soand  is  spelled  by  s,  as  rfM,  r«ijv,  4cc..r«isr,  rau,  dec. 


ABViamSEMENT. 


in  the  coarse  of  a  critical  iaveslintion  oT  tiM  powen  of  tha  lettan  in  tha  foregoing  Principles, 
there  to  scarcely  a  word  of  any  diflienlty  or  diversity  of  soand  which  has  not  been  noticed,  anjl  tha 
trae  pnmanciauon,  with  the  reason*  and  anthorlties  for  It,  pointed  oat;  so  that  if  the  inspector  sbonM 
not  mfct  with  solKcicnt  information  in  the  Dictionary  ander  the  word,  let  him  ctHisnIt  the  Principlct 
ander  the  »etMl,  diphtkomg,  or  cenowaiif,  he  wlabes  to  be  explained,  and  it  to  highly  probable  he  will 
'  e  aatisf  action  he  requires.    Thas  to  know  soosetnlng 


1  with  the  aatisiaction  he  requires.    Thus  to  know  soosethlng  osore  concerning  the  g  in  the  word 

imfmgm,  whirh  some  speakers  pronounce  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  into  the  Principles  under 
the  Irtirr  C,  No.  S66.  and  he  will  And  additioiial  observations  to  those  la  the  Dictionary  ander  tha 
word.  It  to  uoe  that  most  of  thase  doobtful,  as  well  m  other  words,  are  referred  ta  the  Principles ; 
hat  ir  tliiK  reference  shoald  by  chance  be  omitied.  It  Is  hoped  that  thto  Adverttoeneut  wUI  supply 
Iha  deficiency. 

« 

If .  R<->A  word  not  fbaad  in  the  Dictionary  may  poeilhly  bt  mt%,  with  la  tha  Appcadbu 
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MO.  A  TABLE  rf  tkt  SIMPLE  oHd  DIPHTHONGAL  VOWELS  referred  H  hf  tk* 
Figuret  <wrr  ihi  Lttttr$  in  tki$  MHcHotuury, 

IXOI.ISR  fOVNOS.  FSIHCR  tOCIIDS. 

1.  I.  Tbe  loitf  ilrnder  Enflbh  «,  m  in  Ate,  pi-per*  Ac.  1% i  in  fit,  ijiie, 

:L  I.  Th«  lone  Italian  m,  a»  in  fir,  fl-ther,  pa-pi,  mam-inl,  7T m  iu/aMr,  rabU. 

a.  1.  Tbc  broaH  Ocrman  m,  as  in  fill,  will,  witer,  83 4  In  ige,  CkiU^ms* 

4.  I«  The  thort  tooud  olf  iha  luUian  «,  as  in  fit,  nilt,  mir-ry,  •! m  in/oi,  mmiim, 

I.  I.    The  Inne  €»  tts  in  ml.  hire,  ro4-Ue,  ml-iiiam,  M «....     |in  miire,  tfUrt, 

%.  t,    TIm  sborl  r,  as  ia  nUt,  lit,  git,  M #in  m«tu,  neitt* 

I.  I.    The  Imiff  diphthongal  I.  as  In  |iln«,  tl  ti«,  IW mH  in  Wique,  nmif. 

1.  t.    The  short  simple  I,  as  in  pin,  Ui-Ue,  Mf I  In  immi,  tUri. 

1.  A.    The  kmf  open  o,  as  In  nA.  nUt,  n^-Uee   ]«t eln  gUUf  Uh€ 

t.  A.   The  long  close  ;  as  in  mkrt,  prire,  Ifi taiin  mmuMir,  poupcir, 

5.  i.    The  long  broad  e,  as  in  nir,  fir,  Ar ;  like  the  broMi  1»  16? o  in  pr,/mr,  encor. 

4.  A,    The  short  broad  o,  as  in  nA*,  nAt,  gAt,l«l oin  kotte,  coiU. 

1.  k.    The  Irmg  diphthongal  ti,  as  in  i&be,  cA-pid,  171 lN(  in  CitmUi,  cAlMmne 

1.  b.    The  sliort  simple  «,  as  in  tAb,  cAp,  sAp.  Iff evln  nn^,  vtnf 

5.  &.    The  middle  or  obiase  «,  as  in  bAll,  fUl,  pAll,  lit •«  in  Aen/e,  fomU,  pomU, 

Al.    The  long  broad  A,  and  the  short  I,  as  in  All,  IM •Yin  qfcWiit^  hiro'ique* 

AA.    The  lung  brood  A,  and  the  middle  oblose  A,  at  la  ihM,  pAAnd,  119 «^  In  AmAtt, 

Tk,  The  acote  or  sharp  lA,  as  In  fAink,  fAIn,  466. 
Th.  The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  tbIs,  tRat,  41,  At,  469. 

566.  When  G  Is  printed  in  the  Roman  chara^r.  It  baf  lit  hard  sound  in  g*t,  fM«,  Ac.  at  go,  gi*>e, 
gre«e,  Ac.  ;  when  It  has  iti  soft  sound,  it  i«  spelled  In  the  notation  bv  tba  consonant  J.  as  gumS, 
ii0gtr,Ji  mrnttjtm-jtr.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  S :  the  Roman  cuafacter  denotes  Its  hard  soaiul 
iM  Sim,  mm,  *c.  as  so,  sit,  sense,  4c. ;  its  soft  sonnd  is  spelled  by  s,  as  rfM,  r«ije,  Acc.resr,  rau,  Akc. 


ADViamSEMENT. 

in  the  eoarsa  of  a  critical  laveslintioa  ot  tiM  povren  of  tke  letter*  In  the  foreg«»ing  Principles, 
there  to  searcelv  a  word  of  any  dimenlty  or  dlvenity  of  soand  which  has  not  been  noticed,  aojl  the 
tme  pmnanciaiion,  with  the  reasons  and  anthorHies  for  it,  pointed  oot ;  so  that  if  the  Inspector  shoald 
not  mrrt  with  sofAcient  informatloa  In  the  Dictionary  ander  the  word,  let  him  cousnlt  the  Princlplet 
ondcr  the  iwtM/,  4ivhUmm$,  or  ceiwwMiif,  he  wishes  to  be  explained,  and  it  to  highly  prol»able  he  wUl 
neet  with  the  aatisiaciion  he  reqnires.  Tbas  to  know  soasethlng  more  concerning  the  g  in  the  word 
tofngia,  whirh  Some  iipeakers  pronounce  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  Into  the  Principles  under 
the  letUT  G,  No.  St6,  and  he  will  And  additional  observatioas  to  those  in  the  Dictionary  under  the 
word.  It  is  trae  that  roost  of  these  doobtfal,  as  well  aa  other  words,  are  referred  ta  the  Principles  | 
bat  If  tliu  reference  shoald  by  chance  be  omitted,  it  to  hoped  that  thto  AdTertisemeut  wUI  supply 
Um  dcflciency. 

K.  B4— A  word  not  fbud  in  the  DIctioMury  may  ponlbly  bt  mt%,  with  la  Che  Appendix. 
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A  CRITICAL 


PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY, 

AND  EXPOSITOR  OP 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


*i##*#.#**^#i^^^^*#«*^#*^^^##*^*#*##*##***##*^^*^**>**#^* 


^^^^^■^■^^^^^0 


^^^^^^■»^000^ 


T1i6  figurefl  after  the  words  refer  to  the  nmnberf  in  the  Principles  of  Pronanciation  pre- 

ixed  to  this  Dictionary,  where  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  are  explained  at  lai^e. 

Thns,  TS  refers  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  jl ;  OS  to  the  first  sound  of  the  letter  E ; 

and  so  of  the  ri^st. 
The  figures  oirer  the  letters  refer  to  the  rowels  in  tiie  words  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and 
-     the  mdex  ^  before  these  wordi^  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  diphthong  sounds, 

where  the  different  sounds  of  the  vonrels  are  exhibited  al  one  Yiew.    Thus,  t^  669  refers 

to  tha  taUa  in  the  opposita  page. 


A. 

1^559.  Flte7S.flr77.fll]8S,Ctt81— mi03,n2tOft— pbel06,pTnl07— n&162,  nftrelM, 
■tr  107,  n^t  161— tibe  ITl,  t&b  172,  bdil  17S— ^tl  209~p5&nd  f  U— fAin  466,  this  469. 

A  THE  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,7S.  A, 
9  »■  article  M(  bvforc  nuaotof  Che  siocoUr  nniii* 

kcr ;  •  »aBp « tree.     Iklorc  a  word  baeljinittC  wUh 

■  ▼•wdiiltwritteMtfii,  at,  iraex.    il  b  MiDcUnet 

•  •••••  aa,  fTMf  A*    A  i^  ^aced  before  a  partis 

dpla.  or  pwtklplal  noon ;  foiM  m  kaatlof,  coom  m 

*tH"t     ^ba*a»lKHllkJ«Uoodeaollagpropoi1ioo; 

Iko  laMotord  iMlk  a  haadretl  o  /car. 

^  'Ihc  cliaocc  of  Um  letter  a  Into  am  before  a 
foisit  or  anils  A  for  dke  aahe  M  Moad  iweatf  to  de- 
aerra  aMrt  attratloa  Hiaa  Im*  ftaeratiT  beea  given  to 
k  bf  aav  of  oar  graauaariaaa,  aad  will  thcrekarc  be 
raaalifaMil  aader  the  article  Am;  wblch  see. 

Of  ffte  mlphitbetical  PrommcUdmn  9f  the 
LeUer  A. 

So  anaj  profbaad  aad  Ib^Umu  ribacrratloat  bava 
bosaabifMaB  ftla  Unt  itrp  tu  NtenrtareiUiat  volanet 
mktM  ba  ftll^  wicb  iba  cradltioo  that  baa  born  Uviab. 
ed  oa  (hlft  letter  alone.  The  priorilj  of  place  It 
rialaw,  la  ali  alphabets  bai  made  It  ao  tnach  the  o^ 
>tccof  acteaiUa,  thai  pblloloffistf  Mppoaa  the  fooada- 
tkam  o#ltaralaK  bat  Waaftly  laid.  IHI  the  aataral  aad 
eieiJ  hlaioryef  the  tm  laUar  bo  folly  settled. 

Bat,  however  dorp  have  been  thrlr  reacarchea  lata 
fbc  orlfla  of  ibU  Icner,  we  ttnd  ao  aathor  la  oar  lao- 
Mffo  baa  hicheno  attempted  to  settle  the  dispoles  that 
baec  arlaaa  bccwoea  the  aathraa  of  Rationd,  Irelaad. 
aad  Soellaadp  aboac  the  tree  toaad  of  It,  wbea  called 
by  Ita  aaair.  laalcad,  tharefore,  of  tradag  thb  cha> 
radar  tbroath  the  cireWe  of  Ooaiar,  the  Egyptlaa 


Ha  jaactloB  with  a  conaoaanc  can  make  It  olherwiw. 
It  la  aataral,  whea  proaoaaclng  fhia  vowel  alone,  to 
five  it  the  lonx  opea  aooad ;  bat  at  tbit  l<»nc  open 
aoand  b  threefold,  aa  heard  in  /act^fiiiker^  and  wa- 
ter, a  qacatloa  arises,  which  of  these  long  sounds 
ahall  wa  adopt  as  a  cnmmoa   name  to  ihc  whole 

rrlea  of  thb  letter  t  The  Knfllsh  make  choire  of 
a  la  fret,  the  Irish  of  that  in  JtUker,  and  the 
Scotch  of  that  in  mmier.  Each  party  prodacrs  words 
whera  the  letter  a  to  soaadad  in  the  manner  they 
contend  for  i  bat  whea  we  demsnd  why  one  should 
have  the  preflereaco,  the  controvert  b  commonly  at 
aa  ead ;  aay  farther  raaaons  are  ehher  too  remote  or 
too  insif  aiflcant  to  be  prodoecd :  and  Indeed,  if  a  di. 
varsity  of  a^BMa  to  vowels  did  not  confoand  w  in  oar 
speliing,  or  deelaring  to  each  other  tbo  component 
letters  of  a  word,  It  wooM  be  entirely  needless  to  en- 
ter Into  so  triAlBf  a  question  as  tbe  mere  name  of  a 
letter ;  bat  whea  we  find  oarselves  anable  to  convey ' 
slftts  to  each  other  on  account  of  this  diversity  of 


names,  and  that  words  Ihcaaelves  are  endangered  by 
an  Improper  atteraace  of  their  component  parta,  it 
seens«  highly  laeaabeat  oa  os  to  attempt  aa  nnirormUy 


IMrrac*ypbica,  tbe  myilerloas  Abraus,  or  the  frith 
0(aa,  I  shall  endeavoar  to  obviate  a  difllcnlty  that 
frufasntly  arlaca  whea  it  to  proaooacad  In  the  llom* 
baab:  ar,  la  oCbar  words,  to  hi«|alre  what  b  the  trae 
aame  of  the  trat  letter  of  the  Raglith  alphabci— wbc- 
tber  w«  are  ta  say.  Ape,  B,  C;  Ah,  B,  C;  or  Aw, 
m,  C 

Aad  Arvt,  It  wfll  be  niisasary  to  consider  the  aa> 
laro  9i  a  vowel ;  wWcb  gramauriaaa  are  generally 
bfrvad  |fi  deaaiag  ta  be  **  a  simple  artirtilate  sound, 
IWsMd  by  tbe  Impnise  of  the  voice  by  the  opening 
aaly  of  tiM  nsoath  la  a  partlcalar  manner .**  Now,  ai 
•vary  vawal  by  Haalf  b  aoand«l  kmg.  as  aothlag  bat 


In  thb  polal,  which,  laslgaMcaat'^  K  may  aeem,  b 
aadoabtedly  the  foaadatloa  of  a  jast  aad  regalar 
pmnaaeiatloa. 

The  ftrsi  rale  for  aaarfag  a  tetter,  when  proaoanced 
alone,  saemt  to  be  thb:  whatever  aoand  we  give  to 
a  letter  whea  termluaiing  a  syllahle,  the  same  soomt 
oaght  to  ba  glvea  to  It  when  pronoonced  alone  ;  be- 
caaaa,  la  both  caaea,  they  have  their  primary,  simple 
soaad,  naiaSaeaced  by  a  sncceodlag  vowel  or  coaa*. 
aaat;  and,  therefore,  whea  we  pronounce  a  letter 
alone,  it  oaght  to  have  soeb  a  sound  as  does  not  sap- 
poae  the  eiislaaca  of  aay  other  Irtter.  But  whera. 
ever  a  termiaatea  a  syllable  with  the  accent  apoa  It, 
(the  only  suta  In  which  H  can  be  said  to  be  pare.)  It 
has  al  ways  the  Kaglbh  Moad  of  that  letter.  The  only 
encvptiana  to  thb  mlc  are.  the  worda/a^Vr,  nM<«tf er, 
aad  tracer  ;  and  that  theae  are  BMrely  exceptloas  ap- 
pears  from  the  oaifonatty  with  whkb  the  a  is  pro- 
Bouaced  otherwise  In  fmremt,  fmpmt,  tmper,  fmtml, 
A:c.  The  other  voweb  have  their  aames  exactly  riad* 
l«r  to  the  snand  they  have  la  a  similar  sitaailon,  aa 
the  e  like  that  In  me^Hai.  the  f  like  the  i  in  H4ie ; 
tbe  •  ss  the  o  In  fie^lr,  aad  the  •  like  the  a  la  f  a-iar. 
B 


A  ABB 

ar559.  Fiite7S,Cir77,fill8S,f&t81— m^9S,m2t95— pkel05,p!iil07— Ii6  162,iDiTel64^ 


Thus,  ai  it  appear*  from  the  eeoeral  analog  of  pro* 
uniiciaiiiHi.  that  Che  ioobd  of  tlie  a,  which  tiie  KnKlt*^ 
a<tupt.  IS  the  only  one  that  doca  not  neccMarily  sop- 
pov;  the  exirfence  of  aav  other  sound,  it  inctitabijr 
follow*  tli4t  their*  only  Is  the  proper  appellation  of 
that  l«Kier. 

Uut  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  de- 
ttfi  iniau  ihe  true  sound  of  the  vowels  when  pro- 
uuunced  singly;  and  that  is,  the  *oand  they  have 
when  preserved  long  aud  open  br  the  flnat  e.  Thus 
we  ca.  I  the  letter  e  by  the  soaod  it  has  in  theme,  the 
lettrr  I  »t  It  *uand«  in  fiiiu',  the  letter  o  a*  heard  in 
tone,  and  the  si  a*  In  tune ;  and  why  the  letter  a 
should  nut  iHs  pronounced  <•  heard  in  face  cinnot 
be  conceived,  a*  each  of  the  other  vowels  has,  like  m, 
a  variety  of  other  sound*,  as  Uiey  are  united  with  let- 
ters which,  in  some  raeasnre,  alter  their  quality. 

In  «oiisequence  uf  entertaining  a  different  idea  of 
the  a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we  seft  tliC 
Udlives  of  Ireland  very  prone  t«  a  different  pn«nno> 
ci4tiun  of  the  word*  wlicrc  thi*  letter  occni*;  and, 
in'leed,  it  is  quite  connsteut  with  their  doctrine  of 
the  *ouoil  of  a,  that  the  words  parent,  papal,  taper, 
and  fatal,  shuald  be  pronounced  pak^ent,  pah-pal, 
tah-per,  *ndfah-taL  We  And  the  Scotch  likewise  in- 
ch uabte  to  the  aamc  pronnnciatJoii  of  a,  when  in 
KorUs,  as  when  alone.  Thu*  we  hear  iatetan  for 
Satan,  sauHired  for  Maaed,  and  law-Hy  for  laity; 
and  thi*  is  perfectly  cottkbtent  with  the  manner  in 
which  tht^y  prononoce  the  ieUer  a,  when  alone :  there 
i»  no  ueJium.  If  this  be  not  the  true  pronunciation 
of  these  word*,  the  a  is  certainly  to  be  *ounded  a*  the 
English  do :  fbr,  whenever  the  English  give  the  lU- 
liati  Sound,  a*  it  may  be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the 
wunli/o/Aerand  tna$ter,  it  is  always  in  consequence 
of  its  junction  vrith  some  consonant,wliich  determines 
it  to  th4t  sound  ;  as  in  monosyllables  terminatin|;  in 
r.  a*  bar.  car,  far:  bat  where  it  is  nuC  affected  by  a 
succeeiling  consonant,  as  in  the  words  parent,  papal, 
mntat,  total,  w«  then  hear  it  pronounced  as  the 
Slender  English  a,  both  in  and  out  of  composition. 

It  will,  perhspf,  be  objected,  that  the  most  fre- 
quent short  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  eat,  rat,  mat, 
cany,  marry, parT]f,U  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian 
a  iu  father,  ear,  mar,  par,  and  not  the  short  sooid 
of  thtr  a  iu  care,  mare,  and  pare  ;  but  it  may  be  an- 
*wcied,  that  thi*  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
name  of  the  letter,  and  the  most  frequent  short  sound, 
is  coramoo  to  the  reat  of  the  vo«tels:  for  the  o,  as 
beard  in  cot,  not,  rot,  is  not  the  short  soand  «>f  the  • 
in  coat,  note,  wrote,  but  of  the  a  In  water,  or  of  the 
diphthongs  in  caught,  naught,  and  wrouaht ;  and 
if  we  uuKbt  t«*  call  the  a,  ah,  because  its  short  sound 
corr«sponds  to  ah.  for  the  very  same  reason  we  oucht 
to  rail  the  e,  au  ;  and  a  similar  alteration  most  take 
piacf  with  the  rest  of  the  vowels.  As  therefore,  from 
tlttf  vaiict>  ofiuonds  the  vuwels  have,  it  is  impo^iible 
to  M\oiii  the  inconvenience  of  somrtimes  sounding 
tlic  iet)«r  one  way  in  a  syllable,  and  another  wny  in 
a  wuid,  we  ninit  tiiher  adopt  the  «imple  long  sound 
when  we  would  pronounce  the  letter  alone, -or  inv«-nt 
■ew  names  for  ever>  different  sound  in  a  different 
word,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficoliy. 

It  mna  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  the  sound 
of  a,  when  terminating  a  syllabic  not  ui>der  the  accent, 
seems  more  Inclined  to  the  Irish  than  the  English  a, 
and  that  the  earls  less  disgusted  with  the  sound  of 
Jh-mer  i  cah  ihan  of  A-mer4-cay :  but  to  this  It  may 
be  answered,  that  letter*  not  under  the  accent,  in  a 
lhoo«aud  loHanccs,  deviate  fr<an  their  true  sound  ; 
that  the  vowel  a,  like  several  other  vowels  in  a  final 
s>  liable  not  accented,  has  an  obM^ure  sound,  border* 
iui,  on  u;  but  if  the  a.  In  th  s  situation,  were  pro- 
nounced ever  so  diuincily,  and  that  this  pronnoci^tion 
Were  clearly  the  a  in  father^  it  wonid  be  nothing  to 
till-  purpose :  when  the  «  is  pronounced  alone,  it  may 
br  tajd  not  un  y  to  be  a  letter,  but  a  distinct  character, 
atid  a  noun  sub*ianti\e;  and.  as  such,  has  the  *»me 
fuicc  at  the  irtleis  In  an  accented  syllable.  'Ihe  let- 
Wt  a,  tberefure,  as  the  ftiat  character  in  the  nl^habt^t, 
may  always  be  said  to  ha«e  the  accent,  and  ought  to 
hate  the  s^me  long,  open  sound,  as  is  given  to  that 
Utier  vhrn  accented  in  a  syllable,  and  not  influenced 
in  its  souiid  by  a«iy  precediag  or  succucding  oon- 
souaol. 


We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  all  vowels,whea 
pronounced  alone,  are  accented  and  long,  if  spelling 
be  the  pronunciation  of  letters  alone,  (as  it  would  ha 
absurd  to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent consonants  that  determine  the  sound  of  the 
vowels  before  they  are  pronounced,)  it  follows,  that 
in  spelling,  or  repeating  the  component  part^  of  « 
word,  we  ought  to  give  those  parts  their  simple  and 
nncorobined  sound  :  but  there  is  no  uncorobined  M>nnd 
of  the  vowel  a,  except  the  slender  soun«l  contended 
for,  unless  in  the  words  father  and  master;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  repeat  letters  singly,  in  order  to 
declare  the  sound  of  a  word,  we  must  undoubtedly 
give  the  first  le*ter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound  we  ever 
give  it  In  the  flist  syllable  of  the  numerous  class  tody, 
pa^an,  ma-ton,  basin,  Su. 

Thus,  after  placing  every  objection,  in  its  strongest 
light,  and  deducing  our  argoments  from  the  simplast 
and  clearest  principles,  this  important  questiou  seems 
at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  English  ;  who,  inde- 
pendent of  the  arguments  In  their  favour,  mi«y  be  prc> 
snined  to  have  a  natural  right  to  determine  the  name 
of  the  letter  in  question,  though  it  has  been  so  often 
litigated  by  their  formidable  and  learneu,  though  Ju- 
nior, relations.  For  though ,  in  some  cases,  the  natlvi  a 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  adhere  rather  more  closaljr 
to  analogy  than  the  English  themselves,  yet  in  thi*  we 
find  the  English  pronounce  perfectlv  agreeable  to 
rule  ;  aiul  fhat  the  slender  prunanciaiion  uf  the  letter 
a,  as  they  pronounce  it  In  the  alphabet,  is  no  more 
than  giving  it  that  simple  sound,  it  ever  has,  when  un- 
connected vrith  vowels  or  consonants  that  alter  lU 
power. 

ABACUS,  Ib^k&s, «.  [Latin.]    A  coontiiig 

table  ;  the  opperiBOst  member  of  a  column. 
JiBXVTfi-hitV,  ad.  6i5.  From  the  fore  part 

of  the  ship,  towaidt  the  stern. 
To  ABANDON,  l-bln'ddn,  v.  a.  166.    To 
give  up,  resign,  or  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  forsake. 
ABANDONED,  i-lAn'dind,    part.     162 

Given  up ;  forsaltea ;  corrupted  iu  the  highest 

degree. 
ABANDONMENT,  4-bin'dfin-mlnt,  $.  The 

act  of  abandoning. 
ABARTICULATION,  Ib-ar-tik-A-ll'-shiii, 

f .  290.    lliat  species  of  articuJation  that  has 

manifest  roution. 
To  ABASE,  i-bbe',  v.  a.    To  cast  tlown,  to 

depress,  to  bring  low. 
ABASEMENT,  i-bltse^-m&it,  «.    The  state 

of  being  brought  low  ;  depression. 
To  ABASH,   i-bAflh'.    v.   a»     To   make 

ashamed. 
To  ABATE,  &-bitte',  r.  a.  545.    To  lessen^ 

to  diminish. 
To  ABATE,  4-blte'  r.  ii.    To  grow  less. 
ABATEMENT,  4-blte'-m&it,«.    The  act  of 

abating  ;  the  sum  or  quanta tj  taken  awaj  by 

the  act  of  abating, 
ABATER,  i-bk'tftr,  «.  08.    The  agent  or 

cause  by  which  an  abatement  is  procured. 
ABB,  Ab, «.    The  yam  on  a  weaver's  warp. 
ABBACY,   Ib'bl-s^,  «.   462.    The  rights, 

possessions,  or  privileges  of  an  abbot. 
ABBESS,  ib'b^ss,  «.    The  superior  of  a 

nunnery. 
ABBEY,  or  ABBY,4bT)*,  «.  270.     A  mo- 
nastery of  religions  persons,  whether  men  oc 

women. 
ABBOT,  kWhlx,  $.  166.     The  chief  of  a  con- 
vent of  men. 
To  ABBREVIATE,  ib-br^  vl-Ue,  v,  a,  605. 

To  shorten,  to  cut  short. 
ABBREVIATION,    Ib-brfc-Yi-i'shin,     s. 

The  actof  shortening. 
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ABBREVIATOR,  Ab.bri-T^4't&r, «.    One 

who  abrulfpt.  521. 
ABBREVIATURE,  ibbri'vi.k-tcbijpe,  «. 

461.    A  nurk  uted  for  thorteoing. 
fo  ABDICATE,  ilb'd^.Ute,  «. «.    To  give 

up  rifthc,  to  rrmgii.  50S. 
ABDICATION,  Ib-d^.k^'sbfin,  $.    The  act 

of  ahdiciitiny,  retifnialimi. 
ABDICATI VE,  Ib'di^l-dre,  a,  5I«.   That 

which  causes  or  implicft  an  UxlicatiuO. 

t^  Dr.  Johbtoo  place*  Um  aecant  on  Ui«  trtt  lyU 
Itble  of  this  woid,  and  Mr.  Shcrldaa  aodJdr.  Trrtj 
eo  the  tcc^od*    lb«  fenncr  If,  ia  my  opialoa,  Ihc 


ABDOMEN,  Ib-d^mln, «.  501.  A  cavity 
eoamioiiJj  called  the  lower  Tenter  or  belly. 
5fl. 

ABDOMINAL,   Ab^^m'iii^.nil,  *>  a.  Re- 

ABDOMINOUS,  ib-d^m^&ij  lating 
to  the  abdomen. 

To  ADDUCE,  db-d&M'  V.  a.  To  draw  to  a 
different  part,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  aa- 
other. 

ABDUCENT,  Ab^A'sfat,  a.  Moaclea  ah- 
daoeot  serve  to  open^or  pull  back  divert  parts 
of  tbebodv. 

ABDUCTOR,  Ab^&k'tir,  a.  166.  Hie  mm- 
cles.  which  draw  back  the  several  rnembers. 

ABED,  A-b^',  od.    In  bed. 

ABERRANCE,  Ab^rinse.  a.    A  devia- 
tion from  the  ri^kt  way,  an  emmr. 
ABERRANCY, Ab-lr^rAn^.  Thetamewith 


ABERRANT.  Ab^r'rAnt,  a.  Wandering  from 
the  rif  bt  or  known  way. 

ABERRATION,  Ab^rri'shiii,  «.  The  act 
<»f  deviating  frota  th«  cofiiinon  tiack. 

ABERRIN0,Ab4iMDg,p«r«.  410.  Going 
attn^. 

ToABERUNCATE,Ab4.rin'klte,r.a.  To 
pall  up  by  the  roots.  91. 

To  ABET,  A-bef  ,  v.  a.  To  push  forward  an- 
other,  to  support  bim  in  bis  designs  bj  con- 
nivance, encouragement,  or  help. 

ABETMENT,  A-blfm&t,  a.  The  act  of 
abetting.  

ABETTER, or  ABETTOR,  A-b{t^,<.  He 
thatabets;  the  sapporter  or  cncoorager  of  an* 
'      other.  166.  418. 

ABEYANCE,  Abii'inae,  a.  The  right  of 
fee  simple  Iteth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is  all 
only  b  the  rrmerobrance,  intendment,  and 
consideration  of  the  law. 

To  ABHOR,  Ab-hif',  r.a.  168.  To  hate 
with  aCTiRKinv  ;  to  loatlie. 

ABIiORRExN'ce,  Ab-h^r^^,  ^  a.    The 

ABIiORRENCY,  Ab-hur'r^n.s^,  y  act  of 
abhorrinf .  detr»tati<«n. 

ABHORRENT,  Ab.hir'r^nt,  4. 166.  Struck 
with  abhorrence ;  contrary  to,  foreign  incon- 
sistent with. 

ABHORRKR,  Ab-hir^r,  a.  28.  A  hater, 
de«e«ler. 

To  ABIDE,  Abide',  r.a.  To  dwell  in  a 
pUrr,  rtut  to  remove  ;  tii  bear  or  support  the 
conirqarnces  of  a  tiling  c  it  is  usrd  with  thr 
partkhr  trith  befcre  a  person,  and  of  or  in  be- 
fore a  filace. 

ABIDER,  Abi'dfir,  «.  98.  The  perwrn  that 
abides  ur  dwell*  in  a  place. 

ABIDING,  A-bl'diDg,  a.  410.  ContiaoaiicQ. 
S 


ABJECT,  Ab'jll^t,  d.  402.    Mean  or  worth- 

less;  contemptible,  or  of  no  value. 
ABJECT,  Ab'jikt,  f.    A  man  without  hope. 
To  ABJECT,  Ab-j^kt',  r.  a.  492.    To  throw 

away. 
ABJECTEDNESS,Ab.j2kW.nlss.a.   Hie 

state  of  an  abject. 
ABJECTION,  Ab-j^k'shio,  a.    Meanness 

of  mind  ;  servility  ;  baseness. 
ABJECTLY,  AVjIkt-l^,  ad.  452.   In  an  ab- 
ject manner,  meanly. 
ABJECTNESS,  AbO^kt-niss.  a.    Servility, 

meanness. 

ABIUTY,  A-bll'i-ti.  a.  482.    The  power 

to  do  any  thing ;  capacity,  qualilicauoii ;  when 

it  has  the  plural  number,  abilitia,  it  frequent* 

ly  signifies  the  faculties,  or  powers  uf  the  mind. 

To  ABJURE,  Ab-j&re',  v.  a.    To  swear  not  to 

do  something ;  to  retract,  or  recant  a  position 

upon  oath.  ^ 

ABJURATION,  Ab-jA-rl'shin.  a.    The  act 

of  abjuring  ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 
To  ABLACTATE,  Ab-lAk'tlite,  r.  a.    To 

wean  from  the  breast.  91. 
ABLACTATION,  AblAktk'shin.  s.    One 

of  the  methods  of  grafting. 
ABLAQUEATION,   Ab-Iii-kw^-ii'shJln.  a. 
The  practice  of  opening  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  584. 
ABLATION,  Ab-lA'ahin.  a.  The  act  of  tak- 

ing  away. 
ABLATfVE,  AbaA-tiv,  a.  168.   That  which 
takes  away  ;  the  siitli  case  of  the  Latin  nouns. 
ABLE,  Itfhi.  a.  405.    Having  strong  facul- 
ties, or  great  strenath  or  knowledge,  riches, 
or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune  ; 
having  pfiwer  sufficient.    ^ 
ABLE-BODIED,  ithl-bAd'dk.  a.    Strong 

of  body.  99.        ^     ,    ^ 
To  ABLiEOATE.  Abni-gAte,  r.  a.    To  send 

abroad  upon  some  employment. 
ABLEGATION,  Ab-I^^'sh&n.  a.  A  send- 
ing abroad. 
ABLENESS,  AOil-niaa.  a.    AbUity  of  body, 

▼ig'tur.  force. 
ABLEPSV,   Abalp-si.   a.   482.     Want  of 

AbIuEXT,  AbaWnt,  a.    That  which  has 

the  power  of  cleaniiiK. 
ABLUTION,  Ab-lu'sh&n.   a.     The  act  of 

cleansing. 
To  ABNEGATE,  Ab'ni-gAte,  r.a.  To  deny. 

^• 
ABNEGATION.Ab.nt-gA'Kh&n.a.    Denial, 

renunciation. 
ABOARD,  A-bW',  dd.  205.    In  a  ship. 
ABODE,  A-b^e',  a.    HabiUUon,  dwell- 

ing.  place  of  residence ;  suy,  continuation  in 

a  place. 
ABODEMENT.  A-b^de'm^nt,  a.    A  secret 

anticipation  of  toroethine  future. 
To  ABOLISH,  A-bdiaUh,  r.  a.    To  annul ; 

to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destrov.  '^ 

ABOLISHAnLE,  AbAniaW-bl.  a.    Ty 

which  mav  be  ab«ilii»lted.  / 

ABOLISl{ER,A-bAnish.&r,a.9t.    Hc^ 

iibi>li%hes. 
ABOLISHMENT,  Ab^lO^-mlnt,  s, 

act  of  ah«>lisliiiig.  ^ 

ABOUTION,  Ab-A-Iish'&n.  a.  M4,  ^ ,  ^ 

of  abulishuig.         digitized  by  ^OOQ IC 
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ABOMINABLE,  t-b^m'e-ni-bl,  c.  Hate- 
ful, detestablr. 

ABOMINABLENE8Sj.b6iii'^nd.bl.n^98. 

t.  501.      Ihe  quaJity   uf   bciii);  abominable; 

hatefulneit.  odiuuMient. 
ABOMlNABLY,4-b<iin'^-ni-bl^,a(f.  Most 

hatef^lT.  odiuQslv. 
To  AB^MINATlC,  i-bAm'^-n^te,  r.  «.    To 

abhor,  detest,  hate  uttrrlv 
ABOML\ATION,i.b<^m.^B4'fth&D.«.  Ha 

tred,  detestation. 
ABORIGINES,  Ab^-rldge'^.n^z.  t.    The 

earliest  inaabitants  of  a  country. 
ABORTION,  l-b^r'thdn,   «.    The  act  of 

bringtnc  forth  uutiroelj  ;  the  product  of  aii 

aiitiinelv  birth. 
ABORT!  VE,  l-b4i't?T,  t .  157.    That  which 

if  bom  before  the  due  time. 
ABORTIVE,  A-b^tir,  «.    Brought  forth 

ttefore  the  due  time  of  birth ;  that  which  brings 

forth  nothing. 
ABORTIVELY,  l-b2i'tfv.I^,aJ.  Bora  with- 

oQt  the  due  time ,  iromaturelv*  untimely. 
ABORTIVENESS,  i-b6r'ti?.|i&,  t.    The 

state  of  abortion. 
ABORTMENT,  A-b&rt  m&t,  t.    The  thing 

brought  forth  out  of  time ;  an  untirodir  birth. 
ABOVE,  Ibfiv  ,pr<7».  105.  Higher  in  place ; 

higher  in  rmulc,  power,  or  excellence ;  be^uiid, 

more  than ;  too  proud  for,  too  high  for 
ABOVE.  A-b&T',  ad.    Overhead ;  in  the  re- 

g'iontofbeaveB.  \ 

O  VE  ALL,  i-hdr-lW,  In  the  first  place ; 
chiefly. 

ABOVE-BOARD,  |.b&Tl>^.  In  open 
sight ;  without  artifice  or  triclK. 

ABOVE-CITED,  IbuvM-U^nl.  Cited  be- 
fore. 

ABOVE-OROtTND.A-biv'griADd.  Anex- 
prettlon  used  to  signify  that  a  man  is  aiire ; 
not  in  the  grare. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED,A-b&>'mln-sh&]id. 
See  Abot>c-citcd- 

To  ABOUND,  i-b^Amr,  r.  a.  545.  To  have 
in  peat  plenty ;  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

ABOUT,  |.b6df,  ffrep,  545.  Round,  sur- 
rounding, etidrcling ;  near  to ;  concerning, 
with  regard  to,  reJaUne  to ;  engaged  in,  em- 
ployed upon;  appendant  to  the  person,  as 
dotbes,  &c. ;  relating  to  the  person,  as  a  ser- 
vant 

ABOUT,  l-b«mt',  Mf.  Circularly;  in  cir- 
Cttit ;  nearly  ;  the  longest  way.  in  opposition 
to  the  short  straight  way  ;  to  bring  ab«»ut,  to 
bring  to  the  point  or  sutr  desiied,  as,  he  lus 
brought  aUAit  his  purposes  ;  to  come  about, 
to  come  to  some  certain  sute  or  point ;  to  go 
abovt  a  thint.  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

ABRACADABRA,  db-rl-ki^ib'rL  A  su- 
parstitioos  chami  a^rainst  ague*. 

To  ABRADE,  l-bride,  r.  a.  To  rub  off, 
to  wear  away  from  the  other  parts. 

ABRASION,  i-brk'/MU,  s.  The  act  of 
rubbing,  a  rubbing  odT. 

ABREAST,  l-br^t',  ad.  545.    Side  by  aide. 

To  ABRIDGE,  4-brldje',  r.  n.  To  make 
shorter  in  words,  keeping;  siiil  the  »an»e  suh 
staf»ce  ;  to  contract,  U»  diminuh,  to  cut  short ; 
to  deprive  of. 

ABRIDGED  OF,  4-br^jd'  6f.  Deprived 
of,  dcbaned  from.  .1.9. 
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An  ABRIDOER,   &.brld'j6r,  t.   He  that 

abridge!!,  u  shurtencr ;  a  writer  of  cooipeo- 

diums  or  ahririgments. 
ABRIDGMENT.    A-brldj</mint,  i.    The 

contraction  of  a  Mfftfu  work  into  a  sauQ  eo»* 

pass;  adiminiUion  in  trriMral. 
ABROACH, i-br&Uh',  ad.  295.    Intpai- 

ture  to  run  out;  in  a  state  of  being  dlff  used  or 

propapated. 
ABROAD,  l-briwd,  od.  295.    Got  of  the 

bouse ',   ill  another   country ;  without,  not 

within. 
To  ABROGATE,  Ab'r^glte,  r.o.  To  take 

•way  from  a  law  in  force,  to  repeal,  to  aaaal. 

ABROGATION,  ib-r^di'ahio, «.   The  act 

of  abropatinf;,  the  repesl  of  a  law. 
ABRUPT,  db-r&pt,  a.    Broken,  craggy; 

snddan,  witliout  the  customary  or  proper  piv- 

paratives. 
ABRUPTION,  Ib-rip'flhiii.s.  ViokntaMl 

sadden  separation. 
ABRUPTLY,  Ib-rOptn^,  ad.   Hastily,  with- 

out  the  due  forms  of  preparation. 
ABRUPTNESS,  4b-ript'D^,  a.    Ab  ab- 

ropt  manner,  haste,  suddenness. 
ABSCESS,  Ab's^ss,  t.    A  morbid  cavity  \m 

the  body. 
To  ABSCIND,  &b-s)nd ,  r.  a.    T6  cot  oC 
ABSCISSION,  Ab-skh'&n,  a.    The  act  of 

cutting  olT;  the  state  of  being  cot  off. 

t^  I  have  dlfTcrwl  from  Mr.  SberMaa  in  marMac 
the  M  In  tbU  word,  and,  I  think,  with  ihc  best  < 


on  my  iidt.  TboDck  doable  s  is  almoat  atwajs  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  birsinf,  yet.  when  a  sliarp  *  prt- 
redes,  it  seems  more  a(rceabic  to  the  ear  to  prowaaace 


ttic  sacceeding  $  flat.  Tbas,  tbva^h  the  teraaiaatloa 
UUm  is  always  tbarp,  yet.  beeaatc  tkc  a  U  fr«iuiriaa 
Is  orcetsvily  sharp,  ibe  I  fof  Into  tk«  Aal  soaad,  as 
If  written  traruithion,  which  see. 

To  ABSCOND,  4b-sk6nd',  r. «.    To  hide 

one's  self, 

ABSCONDER,  ib-sc6n'd&ry  a.    The  pet* 

son  that  absconds. 
ABSENCE,  ib'slnse,!.    The  aUte  of  beiag 

absent,  opposed   to  presence ;    ioattenlioa, 

heedlessness,  neglect  of  the  present  object. 
ABSENT,  Ib'sJDt,  a.  4M.     Not  preac&l; 

absent  in  mind,  inattentive. 
To  A BSENT,  4b-s*nt',  r.  a.     To  vntbdnw, 

to  fort>ear  to  cnroe  into  presence. 
ABSENTEE,  Ab-sAn-li,  t.      A  word  ased 

commonly  with  regard  to  Irishmen  living  oat 

of  their  countrv. 
ABSINTHIATED,  lb-sWlJb^4i.t^I,  p^. 

Iroprrcnated  with  wormwood. 
To  A  RSIST,  4b-siat',  r.  a.     To  ataad otf;  ta 

leave  olT. 
To  ABSOLVE,  Ab-ailv',  r.  «•  448.   To  ckar, 

to  acquit  of  a  critoe  in  a  judicial  srnse  ;  in  *ti 

free  from  an  engagement  or  promise  ;  to  pro 

nounce  a  sin  remitted,  in  the  cccJessaatifS 

sense. 
ABSOLUTE,  ib'»^l&te,  a.  448.    CovpVel^ 

applied  as  well  to  oersons  as   thing*  ;  ucx»« 

ditional.  asanabsulqte  promise  ;  iK>t  relativi 

as  absolute  s:  ace ;  not  limited,  as  absotm 

power. — Sec  Dvmntic. 
ABSOLUTFXY,   ib'sA-l&te-I^,     od.     Cos 

plctely,  without  reslricti<^n  ;    without  cou< 

tion  ;  |)erenipt<>rily,  p»>sitirelj. 

ABSOLLT£N£SS,ib'sMiite>B|aa,a.  Cot 
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ABS  ACA 

oSr  107,  D&16S— t&be  171,  t2b  171^  biU  17t-«ll  SM-^pUnd  tlt-<ttii466,  tlii>46r. 

ABSTRACTION,  Ib^trlk'thin,  '-  The 
•ct  of  abftraciing,  the  tUte  of  being  mb- 
stracted. 

ABSTRACTIVE,  Ib-strik'tiT^  a.    Having 


pleteneu;  freedom  from  dependence*  or  CmlU; 

dcspoUsro.  ^      ,    ,      , 

ABSOLUTION.  Ib-s^l&'di&n,  t.  Acquittal; 

the  remittion  of  tint,  or  of  penaiiee. 
ABSOLUTORY,  ib-s^l'^-tftr-r^,  a.    That 

whkb  abtolvet. 

t^  In  the  int  cdiOoa  ofthb  Dktioiuuy  I  f«llMred 
IIm;  •ccvntaalloa  of  JobMon  and  Acb  In  iIub  word,  and 
placed  Ibc  icrMt  apou  Um  ir*C  aiyliabk,  contrary  to 
wbat  I  bad  dune  •onie  >cart  before  In  Ibe  BhjnBlog 
Dlciioo^ry,  where  I  bnd  placed  ibe  accent  on  tlie  m- 
cood,  and  whlck  was  ttic  accenloatSoa  ado|fted  by  Mr. 
Slierktan.  Upon  a  nearer  Inapection  of  Hit  analogkt 
of  tW  iMfva^t  I  And  ibli  tlM  prelcrable  mode  of 
■atfclns  It,  as  words  in  ihit  temunatioa,  Iboofh  rery 
irrefalar,  gtaenllj  follow  tUe  atrcM  of  the  corre* 
•pondinf  noon  or  verb ;  and  coa»eqocnlly  thtt  word 
Mfht  to  hare  the  nine  accent  aa  mb*0lM,  which  k 
Um  more  inunedlatr  reluion  of  the  word  in  qne»tion« 
and  not  the  accent  of  mbtolute,  which  b  Ibe  mostdia* 
taut.  •!».  Kenrick.  W.  Johnston,  Knticlc.  and  Varea, 
have  not  inserted  this  word ;  and  Mr.  Perry  very  im- 
properly  aceenu  it  apoo  the  third  syllable. 

ABSONANT,  AbiiHilBt,  a.  644.    Contrary 

ABSONOUS,  Ab^nii,  a.    Absurd,  con- 

trarjr  to  reason. 
To  ABSORB,  Ib-airb',  «.  a.    To  awaUow 

up  ;  to  sock  Qp. 
ABSORBENT.  ib-sM)Jnt,«.    A  medicine 

that  socks  up  homoors. 
ABSORPT,  kh^r^i',9urt.  Swallowed  up. 
ABSORPTION,  lb-«l&pthin,«.    The  act 

uf  swallowing  up. 
To  ABSTAIN,  Ab^tLBe',r.  a.    To  forbear, 

to  denr  one's  self  any  ffradfication. 
ABST£MIOUS^Ab.stC^i-A8,   a.    Teiape- 

rate,  sober,  abstiorni. 
ABSTEMIOUSLY,    Ab^W  2i4i,     ad. 

Trmf)«raieU.  soberly,  wiiboot  imlqlgence. 
ABSTEMldUSNESS,  Ab.at^£.6«.nlM, «. 

554     X*»e  Qualitv  of  iHrinE  abstcmioas. 
ABSTENTION,  Ab-Bt^n'shfin,  «.    The  act 

of  ht'Hiiiff  off. 
To  ABSTERGE,  Ab-stlije ,  v.  a.  To  cleaaie, 

by  wiping. 
ABSTERGENT,  Ab-stjr  jint,  a.  Qeaaaing ; 

tinriiig  adeaiisiiis  qoatitj. 
To  ABSTERSE,  AbWrae ,  t. a.  Tocleanie, 

ABSTElfTION,  Ab^r  ihin,  «.  The  act  of 

clraiifting. 
ABSTERSIVE,  AbstirelT,  a.  4S8.    That 

lias  tl»r  quality  of  absterging  or  deansina. 
AB8nN£:Nd£^  Ab'aani&M,  «.  F^baar 

ancc  of  anr  ihuig ;  fiutiag,  or  iorbearaooe  of 

nrcrssarv  f<M>d. 

ABSTINENT,  Ab  a  li-niat,  a.  That  aaes  ab- 

stiiiei*ce. 
To  ABSTRACT,  Ab-atiAkf,  e.  a«    To  take 

one  tktiig  from  another;  to  aapwate  idaas; 

t«»  rrdu«a  to  an  epitome. 
ABSTRACT,  Ab-strAkf,  a.  Separated  fkom 

a<miething  else,  i^eocraJlj  used  with  relation 

tu  mental  perceptions. 
ABSTRACT,  AbstrAkt,  «.  40S.    A  amaller 

qnanthy,  conUining  the  virtiM  or  power  of  a 

greater ;  an  epitome  made  bj  tailing  out  the 

pnncipal  parts. 
ABSTKACTEI),  Ab«atrAkt&,  p.  a.   Sepa- 
.  "**^*  refined,  nHttruse  ;  absent  ol  mind. 
ABSTHACTEDLY,     Ab-ttrAkl^^,     ad. 

With  abstraction,  simply,  separate  from  all 

ceotitigtat  drcumstances* 
6 


the  power  or  quality  of  abstracting. 
ABSTRACTLY,  Ab-strAktli,  ad.  In  an  ab- 

stract  manner. 
ABSTRUSE,  Ab-8trise,  a.  487.    Hidden; 

difficult,  remote  from  conception  or  appre- 
hension. 
ABSTRUSELY,  Ab.8tr&sen^,ad.  ObMurely, 

not  plainly,  or  obviously. 
ABSTRUSENESS,  Ab-str(be'h&8,  t.   Diffi. 

cnItT,  obscurity.  ^ 

ABSTRUSITY,  Ab-atri'st-t*,  #.  511.   Ab- 
*  itniseness  ;  that  which  Is  abstruse. 
To  ABSUME,  Ab-slune',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  an 

end  hy  gradual  waste. 
ABSURP,  Ab-8fird',  a.   InconaiBtent;  aon- 

tranr  to  reason. 
ABSURDITY,  Ab-sir'd^tt,*.  611.  Thaana* 

litv  of  being  absurd  ;  that  which  is  absard. 
ABSURDLY,  Ab-sirdl^,  itd.    Improperly, 

nnreasofiably. 
ABSURDNESS,  Ab-s&rd'hlM,  t.    The  qua- 

litT  of  being  absurd ;  iojodjcioaiuess,  impto- 

pfiety. 
ABUNDANCE,  A-b&i'dAnie,  «.    Plenty; 

great  numbers ;  a  great  quantity ;  exuberance, 

more  than  enooeh. 
ABUNDANT,  A-bin'dAnt,  a.  Plentiful ;  ex- 

oberant :  fully  stored. 
ABUNDANTLY,   Ab&i'dADt.U,    «d.    In 

plenty*  amply,  Jiberaiiy,  more   than   tiU&* 

dentiy. 
To  ABUSE,  A-b&ae',  v.  a.  4Sr.    To  make  aa 

ill  ute  of ;  to  <ieceive,  to  impose  upon;  to 

treat  with  rudeness. 
ABUSE,  A-b&se', «.  437.    The  ill  use  of  any 

thing  \  a  corrupt  practice,  bad  custom ;  se- 

duoement;  unjust  censure,  mde  reproach. 
ABUSER,  A.b&  sir,  «.  He  that  makes  an  ill 

use;  be  that  deceives;  he  that  reproaches 

with  rudeness. 
ABUSIVE,  A-b&'slv.   a.    428.    Practising 

abuse  ;  conuinini!  abuse ;  deceitful. 
ABUSIVELY,  A-b&sfv-l^,  ad.  Improperly, 

by  awroine  us^ ;  repruachfully. 
To  ABUT,  A-bOt',  t.  a.    obsolete.    To  end 

at.  to  border  upon :  to  meet,  or  approach  to. 
ABUTMENT,  A-Mfm^nt,  s.    That  which 

abuts,  or  borders  upon  another. 
ABYSS,  A-biss,  «.    A  depth  without  hot- 

torn  ;  a  great  depth,  a  gnlC 
ACACU,   A^'UiH   s.    6M.     A  drag 

bf ought  from  Egyi't. 
ACADEBIIAL,  Ak-A^i'mi-Al,  a.  Relating 

to  an  academy. 
ACAD£MlAN,Ak4^^W-An,s.  A  scholar 

of  an  academy  or  unWemty. 
AC ADEMIC A  L,  Ak-A-ddm  ml-k Al,  a.    Be- 

longing  to  an  university. 
ACADfMICK,  likA^lmAk,  a.    f06.    A 

student  of  an  imirersitf . 
ACADEMICK,  Ak^^ jmlk,  a.    RelaUng 

to  an  tmieershy. 
ACADEMICIAN,  Ak-kA^li^Isk^  t.  The 

member  of  an  academv. 
ACADEMIST^-cAd  d^.mtst,or  AkH^lb-Ist 

I     Tbe  member  of  an  academy. 
ACADEMY,  A  Ud  di-m*,  or  Ak  A-d^«,a. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


ACA  ACC 

irMO.rtteT»,liT77,tfllM,tft8I-ml9»,«.lt96-plnel06,plBl0T-nAl62,m8ye-lM, 
An  assembly  or  sodetj  of  men,  uniting  for  the 
promotion  of  tome  art ;  the  place  where  sci- 
ences are  taught ;  a  place  of  education,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  universities  or  pub- 
lic schools. 


ty  Dr.  Johnton  tells  oi,  Ihst  this  word  was  an- 
tienilv  and  properly  accented  on  the  Artt  iyllable, 
Ihoagh  now  freqaeoMy  on  tlie  tecontl.  Thai  it  was 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  till  within  these  few 
y«*"»  >s  prrtty  generally  remembered  ,  and  if  Shake- 


their  manner,  the  stress  mast  naturally  fall  on  the 
second  and  la»t  syllablea.  a«  if  divided  into  aca'd-a- 
mi€  ;  and  fTom  au  imitatltin  of  this,  it  la  probable,  the 
present  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  produced, 
fbos  we  hive  a  very  probable  reason  why  so  many 
of  cur  longer  words  from  the  L«lin  are  ac«:euted  sw 
near  the  beginning ;  as.  In  this  mode  of  prunonncing 
them,  they  seem  to  retain  one  of  the  accents  of  the 
original.  Hence  the  long  train  of  words,  votuntarv, 
comparable,  disputabU,  admirable.  Sic.  hare  the  ac- 
cent  on  the  flr»t  syllable ;  because,  in  pronouncing  the 

word*     tyaLuntnt4*l»      fnmmn-r-^t.ilt^       ^i.^  ..t-i.li:.       -J 


ioear;  diS  W  IV^^^  remembered  .  and  if  Shake-    cent  on  the  flr.t  syllable ;  because,  in  pronouncing  the 

SLn^nrL****  ^*'  ^  ''■•  certainly  p.o.ioonced  .o\»^abUU,  &c.  we  commonlv  lay  a  strew  upon  the 
S!!  Zuf!:V  *«**'  "  "PP**"  ^y  ^'-  Johnson's  quota-    «'«,  as  w  ell  as  the  third  ryilable.    As  to  the  analogy. 

.  as  Mr.  Sheridan  pretends  of  prouruncing  This  woid 
.... ^.  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  because  words 


tkmof 

•;  Oar  eoart  shall  be  a  little  academw, 
sua  and  contemplatirt  in  living  ans." 

Loi'^s  Labouf^s  Lo$t, 
And  In  Ben  Jonsoo's  New  Jim  we  find  the  same  ac- 
centnatloif : 

— "  Every  boose  became 

"  An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parts 
•*  We  see  departed  "■ 


Bat  the  accentuation  of  this  word  formerly,  on  the 
urn  syllable,  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to 
stand  i»  need  of  poetic  authority.    The  question  is, 
wbetber  this  accentuation,  or  that  which  places  the 
airess  on  the  second  syllable,  is  the  most  proper  f  To 
wave,  therefore,  the  authority  of  cujtom,  which  pre- 
dadcs  aJI  reasoning  on  language,  and  reduces  the  div 
pate  to  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  most  general  us^ge  of 
lae  language  in  similar  words,  is  the  must  proper  in 
thU;  and  if  it  appears  that  general  usage,  in   Biuiilar 
words,  U  in  favour  of  the  old  pronunciation,  it  must 
certainly,  for  that  reason,  be  allowed  to  be  the  bckt. 
And  flru  it  may  be  observed,  th»t  as  our  language  is 
almost  as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  as 
the  Latin,  it  is  a  general  cnitom  with  us,  when  we 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridjic  it  of  one  or 
two  or  its  syllables,  to  remove  the  accent  at  Ic^st  a 
syllable  higher  than  it  was  In  the  original  langu.^ge 
Ibat  the  accent,  when  the  word  is  naturalized,  raav 
aot  rest  on  the  last.     1  hos,  of  Homirus  we  roa^e  ///- 
•iMrr;  otVirgtius,  Vrrgil;  and  of  Hora'tius.JJu'race: 
Hjfactnthui,  altered  to  Hyacinth,  removes  the  ac 
cent  two  sjri tables  higher ;  and  caremo-tUa,  become 
ctremanji,  docs  the  same ;  and  no  law,  that  I  know  of. 
forbids  us  t.»  accent  «Ctf<«fiia«,orif  joo  >ftil|  A«aJm^ 
when  turnrd  into  academg,  on  the  first  syllable  aait 
wa»  constantly  accented   by  our  ancesto.s,  who,  re- 
reiving  Gretk  through  the  medium  of  Utin,  generally 
pronounce*!  Orrck  words  according  to  the  Latin  ana- 
logy   and  therefore  necetsarily  placed  the  accent  of 
acadcmia  on  the  third  syllable,  which,  when  rtjduccd 
to  ocadtMi,  required  the  accent   to  be  removed 
higher. 

Bot  bow.  It  will  be  said,  docs  this  account  for 
placing  the  accent  on  the  ftrsc  syllable  of  the  Enelish 
word  academy,  rather  than  the  second?  To  this  it 
mjy  be  answered,  that  the  numberless  instanc<s  of 
prcierence  ^ven  by  the  accent  to  the  6tst  syllable  in 
similar  wordt.  sucb  as  melaneholg,  parsinumy,  dita- 
targ,  &c,  might  be  a  satBdent  anthority  without  any 
other  reason.  Bet  perhaps  U  will  be  p^onedme  If  I 
go  farther,  and  hacard  a  sappoaiUon  that  seems  to  ac- 
count for  the  very  common  practice  of  pl^cinr  the 
accent  of  so  many  of  the  longer  polysyllables  from 
the  I-atIn  on  the  flrat  or  second  syllable.  Though  in 
the  Latin  there  never  was  more  than  one  accent  upon 
a  word,  vet,  in  oar  proimndatlon  of  Latin,  we  coin- 
moBly  place  an  accent  on  aitemaie  syllables,  as  in 
our  own  words;  and  when  the  Utin  word,  by  beine 
aii:llei»ed,  becomes  shoiter,  the  alternate  accent  b<y 
eomes  Uic  principal.  Thus,  in  pronoanciug  the  Latin 
word  academia,  the  Knglidi  aataral ;y  place  an  ao- 
cent  on  the  Urat  and  third  syllable,  as  If  divided  into 
ac^-di-^^  ,  so  that  when  tbe  word  becomes  angii- 
cised  into  a  e-a  de-my,  tbe  first  sylUble  rctalna  the  ac- 
cent  it  had  when  the  word  was  Utin.  On  the  other 
I.-n.l,  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  probability. 
Ih-t  n  fond»e«  for  Drmtoonciiig  Uk«  the  French  has 
bteu  the  occasion  of  the  alteration.  As  the  Knrllsh 
ever  s«ppo»e  U.e  French  pUre  tbe  accent  on  the  !ast 
syiUble,  m  eodeavouriag  to  proaoonce  this  word  aner 


"....  .«^  .vvrii.  VM  mc  at:i.uiiu  •jiiiiDie,  oecause  words 
ending  in  wsy  hive  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
nothing  ran  be  more  111  founded.  True  it  ii,  that 
words  of  this  termination  never  have  the  accent  oa 
the  penultimate;  but  that,  for  this  rea30u,  they  must 
necessarily  hive  the  accent  on  the  antepennltimate,  I 
cannot  well  comprehend.  If  polj/gamy,  economw, 
astronomy,  &c.  513,  have  their  accent  on  tbe  ante- 
penultimate,  it  ..rire^  from  the  nature  of  the  termina- 
tions ;  which  being,  as  it  were,  a  species,  and  appli. 
cable  to  a  thousand  other  wpids,  have,  like  k^y  and 
graphy,  the  accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable  j 
.which  seems  best  to  unite  the  compound  into  one 
word:  but  academy  being  a  «imple,  is  subject  to  no 
such  rale,  and  se^-ins  naiuially  to  incline  to  a  different 
analogy  uf  pronunciation  Thus  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  decided  justly  in  9a>ing  the  word  academy 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  fiist  s> liable;  though 
present  nsa^e,  it  moit  be  coniVssed,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  contrary  pronu»ci;«iion. 

ACANTHUS,    LUnihlii,  s,    470.      The 

herb  bears-foot. 
ACATALECTIC,    l-kit-l-llk'tlk,    «.     A 
verse  which  has  the  complete  number  of  sjl- 
lables. 
To  ACCEDE,  ik-skle',  r.  n.    To  be  added 

to.  to  come  to. 
To  ACCELERATE,  ik-slllfir-ile,  r.  a.  To 

make  quick,  to  hapten,  to  quicken  motion. 
ACCELERATION,    dk-sll-lfir-li  sh&n,    #. 
The  act  of  quickening  motion  j  the  state  of 
the  body  accelerated.  555. 
To  ACCEND,  ik-sind,  r.  a.    To  kindle,  to 

set  on  fire. 
ACCENSION,  ^k-sen'shfin,  «.    The  act  of 

kindlinif,  or  th»*  state  of  being  kindled. 
ACCENT,  ak  sint,  #.  486.    The  maimer  of 
speakiiis  or  (>rot)ouiK:ing :   the  marks  made 
upon  syllables  to  regulate  their  pronunciation  ; 
a  modification  of  Uie  voice,  expressive  of  the    . 
passions  or  sentiments. 
To  ACCENT,  ik-slnf,  v.  a.  492.    To  pro- 
nounce, to  speak  words  with  pai  ticular  legard 
to  the  grammatical  marks  or  rules ;  to  write  or 
note  the  accents. 
ACCENTUAL,  ik-aln'tehi-il,  a.  Relating 
to  accents.   463. 

f!^  This  word  Is  in  no  Fn^Ilsh  Pictlonary  I  have 
met  witii :  but,  conceiving  its  lormation  to  be  perfect- 
ly crecHble  to  ilie  analogy  of  Lii^jli^b  .uljt-ctivts,  and 
finding  it  u»ed  by  several  very  rcBpeitible  authorr,  I 
have  ventured  to  insert  It.  Mr.  to^ttr,  in  his  E»say 
on  Accent  and  Quantity,  suys,  *'  >^hen  a  high  note 
aoccee^ls  a  low  one,  or  rises  above  llie  t;rave  tone  of 
voice,  the  perception  of  it  is  sudden  and  imlanttineous, 
btfore  the  coniiiiuance  of  the  note  is  determined  one 
way  or  the  oilier  tor  long  or  slioit.  Ihis  I  mure 
clearly  conceive  th-iii  I  can  perhai  «  express  I  can 
however  engage  u>  make  it  peiceptible  to  a  common 
Enxlish  ear  in  any  (ireek  word,  according  to  iis  pre- 
sent accentual  maik."  And  Dr.  Gulley,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation •against  Irrei  k  Accent*,  niikeii  um:  of  the  same 
word,  where  he  sa>s,  "  Foi  it  nOiiil  me^ns,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  FoFter,  ihat  or)ili*ric.il  or  coiumon  dis- 
diUcrs  from  mnsic  oliiv  iu^thevluinibvr  oi 
digitized  by  vbOOVlC 
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ACCESSORILY,  ik'sh-^b-rh-lk,  «d.  la 
the  maiiner  of  an  nccetaory. 

ACCESSORY,  4k'«&-sA-r*,  a.  657.  Join- 
ed to  another  thing,  so  as  to  increase  it ;  ad- 
ditioiial. 

ACCIDENCE,  Ik'sMlnse,  f.  The  Uttle 
book  containinit  the  first  rudiments  <»f  praui- 
mmr,  and  ei plaining  the  pro^ierties  uf  the  eight 
parts  of  speech. 

ACCIDENT,  ik'si-dint,  «.  The  property 
or  quality  of  any  btriii)^  which  may  be  sepa* 
rated  from  it,  at  least  in  thought  v  in  gram- 
mar,  the  prupertj^  of  a  word  ;  that  which 
happens  uiiftirrscen ;  casua!tv,  chance. 

ACCIDENTAL,  Ak-B^-d^n  tH,  «.  A  pro- 
perty non-i'ssential. 

ACCtPENTAL,  Ak-sidln'tll,. a-  Having 
the  Quality  of  an  accident,  non-ei senlial ; 
casual,  fortuitous,  happening  by  chance. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  ik-B^-d&i tdl-li,  ad, 
Casiisllv,  foriuiionsly.  .      ,      -       . 

ACCIDENTALXESS,  4k-aMfa'dl-n&s, 
s.     1  he  qualitv  of  beine  accidental. 

ACCIPIENT,  '4k.8?p'pi4nt,  t.   A  receiver. 

To  ACCITE,  ilk-sJte',  r.  «.  To  caU;  to 
soninioii. 

ACCLAIM,    4k-kl2une',    «.    A    shout   of 

£rai'»e  ;  acclaniatiun.  , 

CLAMATION,       4k-kl4-m4'»han,     «. 

Shouts  of  applause. 
AQCUVITY,   4k-kliv'v*-t*y  d.  Ml.    Tlie 

steepness  or  slope  of  a  line  inclining  to  the 

horizon,  reckoned  upwards ;   as,  the  ascent 

of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  descent  is  the 

declivity. 
ACCLlV0US,£k-kH'v&B,  a.  50t,A.   Rising 

with  a  slope. 
To  ACCLOY,  Ak-klii',  r.  a.  t29.    To  fill 

up,  in  an  ill  sense  :  to  fill  to  satiety. 
To  ACCOIL,  Ik-koU',  r. ».  229.    To  crowd, 

lo  keep  a  coil  about,  to  bustle,  to  be  in  a 

burry. 
ACCOLENT,  ikfkhAlnt,  $.  544.    A  bor- 

dcrer. 
ACCOMMODABLE,  Ak.k6m'mA-d&-bl,  c. 

That  which  may  he  fitted. 
To  ACCOMMODATE,  4k.k6m'm^d&te,r. a. 

91.  To  supplv  with  conveniencif  s  of  aiiv  kind. 
ACCOMMODATE,    ik-k6ro  m^dite.     a. 

Suitable,  fit.  91, 
ACCOMMODATELY,  ik-kim^A-ditc-l*, 

ad.  91.     Suitablv.  fitly. 
ACCOMMODAtlON,ik.k^m.ni6-d&'sb&n, 

s.    Provision  of  conventei.cies  ;  iii  the  ftlural, 

conremeitcies,  thin^^s  requisite  t4>  ease  or  re- 

freshoMent ;  composition  of  a  difference,   re- 

concilintfon,  adjo^tmeat. 
ACCOMPANABLE,   4k-k&ni pi-nibi,  «. 

SfKsiable. 
ACCOMPANIER,     ik-kfim^pA-nt-fir,     «. 

The  person  that  makes  part  of  the  coi«}^y  ; 

companion. 
To  ACCOMPANY,  ik-kain'p4.n*,r.d.  To 

be  with  aootlieras  a  companion ,  to  juiii  witli. 

165. 
ACCOMPLICE,  Ik-k^mlpl^,  «.  14S.    An 

associate,  a  partaker,  usoally  in  an  ill  sense ; 

a  partner,  or  co-operator. 
To  ACCOMPLISH,  ik-k6m'pl}sh,r.«.  To 

complete,  to  execute  fullj,  as,  to  accoropliUi 

a  design  ;  to  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy ;  to  adorn* 
]    or  furuish,  cither  miud  or  body. 


J  i.  e.  that  the  farmar  has  ealy  fo«r  or  five 
•otM,  list  dmi  tbe  latter  has  mnny  more.  Uicb  tb« 
«cceii#«M/  proaoBciatioo  of  a  Ure«k  »enu-nc«  will  not 
AITer  from  tbe  stating  of  the  same  teuience,  when 
set  to  Ibar  or  ftv*  corresponding  notes  In  mosic,  I  e. 
It  will  In  hoUi  cases  he  a  soo<(.** 
To  ACCENTUATE,  ik-sin'tsht-lite,  c.  «. 

461.    To  place  the  accent  properly. 
ACCENTUATION,  ik-s<n.Ubi.k'*bftn,  t. 
Tbe  act  of  placing  Uki  accent  in  pronunciation, 
or  writinfr. 
To  ACCEPT,  4k-sipt;,  V.  a.    To  take  with 

pleasure,  to  receive  kindly.       .... 
ACCEPTABILITY,  IkiAp-tl-bllli-t^,   #. 

The  qaaKty  of  being  acoepuhle. 
ACCEa*TABLE,  ik  sIp-tA-bl, «.  Grateful ; 

pleasing. 
1^  Within  ihrse  twenty  years  thl<  word  has  shifted 
iU  accent  from  the  secoad  to  the  fk^ft  syllable. 
There  are  now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pro. 
■Mwnce  U  a&ctftable  ;  and  It  in  marh  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  prononclatiun  Is  become  so  general ; 
ft>r  where  consonants  nf  so  diSrrent  an  organ  at  p 
and  t  are  near  the  end  of  a  wcid,  the  wurd  Is  pro 
Boonced  with  muck  more  difficulty  when  the  accent 
t«  removed  higher  than  when  it  it  arreted  by  thtse 
letters ;  iKi>r,  In  this  cafe,  Ihc  force  which  accom- 
paale*  the  acccM  faciHutes  tbe  organs  In  their 
transition  from  the  furroatitm  of  Ihr  one  letter  lo 
the  otber.  As  uatare,  therefore,  directs  ai  to  place 
these  consooanis  In  all  woids  eodiiie  in  activt^ 
ertire,  ictlm,  octirt,  and  ncfiic;  aeUbtt,  9ctibU, 
octiSU,  and  uetUde ;  so  we  ought  to  listen  l«>  the 
same  yoice  In  pronoaadng  mrccj>tabU.  susctptihie, 
etrrmptihie,  with  the  accent  on  the  secood  syllable. 
See  CttnHtfmfiiitic 

ACCEPTABLENESS,  Ik's^p-tl^d^lss, «. 

ilie  qualitv  of  beinf  acceptable. 
ACCEPTABLY,  ik'si^-d-hlk,  ad.     In  an 


orittahle  maimer. 
ACCEPTANCE,  ik-siptlnse,  $. 


Recep- 


Re- 

ing 


tion  with  approbation. 
ACCEPTATION,  Ik-s^-ti'sh&n, 

ception,  whetiier  good  or  bad ;  tbe 

of  •  word 
ACCEI'TOR,  ik-atjpfdr,  «.  96.    The  per- 

son  that  accents. 
ACCEPTION,   Ik-s^sbin,   $.     The  re- 

ceived  sen«e  of  a  word  ;  the  meaning* 
ACCESS,  Iks&s',  8.    The  way  by  which 

any  thing  may  be  approached ;  the  means, 

or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to  things  or 

men ;  increase,  enlargement,  addition ;  tlie 

returns  or  fits  of  a  distemper. 
f^  This  word  Is  snmetlmcs  heard  with  tbe  aceeat  on 

the  Assist  liable:— 

"  II  ail,  water-gmd,  healing  power, 
••  Of  easy  aecrs*  to  the  poor . 

Ra«  this  pronandattoM  oaght  to  be  avoided,  as 

contrary  lo  analogy,  and  the  general  asace  of  the 

langaagt ;  as  may  be  seen  ta  Johnson,  oodci-  the 

word. 

ACCESSARINESS,    Ik'sja^'i^n^,    t. 

I1»e  state  of  being  accessary. 
ACCESSARY,    ik%js.si.r^,  «.     He  that, 

BcH  being  tbe  chief  agent  in  a  crime,  oontri- 

tHiles  Ui  It. 
ACCESSARY,  lk's&  si-r^,  a.    Joined  to, 

additional,  helping  forward. 
ACCESSIBLE,  ik.sls'Wc.bl,  a.  Thatwhich 

mty  be  approached. 
ACCESSION,  iksesh'fin,  «.    Increase  by 

soaictlung  added  ;  the  act  of  &iiuing  to,  ur 

Joining  one's  sell  to,  as,  accession  to  a  con- 

Mdcrac^y  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as,  tbe  king's 

accrasloo  lu  the  throne. 
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ACCOMPLISHED,  Ik-kdin'pliili4d.  f,  «. 
Complete    in    lome    qualification;    ciiegatit, 
finished  in  respect  of  embellithioents. 
ACCOMPLISH£R,     Ak-kdra'plish-ir, 

The  person  th«t  accompJishes. 
ACCOMPUSHMENT,  ik.k6m^llsh.|ii&it, 
f.    Completion,  full  pcrformaooe,  perfection  ; 
completion,  as  of  a  proptiecjr ;  erobeiUshment, 
elegance,  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 
ACCOMPT,  Ik-kodnt',   «.  «07.     An    ac 

count,  a  reckoning. 
ACCOMPTANT,  Ak-kMn'tlnt, «.   A  reck- 
oner, coropeter.  41*. 
To  ACCORD,  Ak-k^rd',  r.  a.     To  make 

agree,  to  aitiust  une  thing  to  another. 
To  ACCORD,  dk-kird',  r. ».    To  agree,  to 

suit  one  with  another. 
ACCORD,   Ak.k6nl',  «.     A  compact,  an 
,      agreement ;   concurrence,    union    of  mind  ; 
harmony,  symmetry. 
ACCORDANCE,  jikJi'dinse, t .    Agree 
roent  with  a  person;  conformity  to  some- 
thing. 
ACCORDANT,  ik-kir'dlnt,  a.     WiUing, 

in  good  humour. 
ACCORDING,  ik-k&r'dlng,  p.    In  a  man 
ner  suitable  to,  agreeable  to ;  in  proportion  ; 
with  regard  to. 
ACCORDINGLY,        Ikkir^dbg-l*,     ad, 

Agreeabl?,  suiubly,  conformably. 
To  ACCOST,  Ik-kAst',  r.  a.    To  speak  to 

first,  to  address,  to  salute. 
ACCOSTABLE,  ik-kt^ii-bl,  a.  405.    Easy 

of  access,  familiar. 
ACCOUNT,  ik-kodnf,  #.  407.    A  compn- 
tation  of  debu  or  eipcnses  ;  the  slate  or  re- 
sult of  a  coniuutation  ;  value  or  estimation ; 
a  narative,  relation  ;  tlie  relation  and  reasons 
uf  a  transaction   given  to  a  person  in  aa- 
thoriiy. 
To  ACCOUNT,  Ik-kiJnt',  r.  a.  To  esteem, 
to  think,  to  huld  in  opinion ;  to  reckon,  to 
compute ;  to  give  an  account,  to  assign  the 
causes  ;  In  make  up  the  reckoning,  to  answer 
fur  practice  ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 
ACCOUNTABLE,    Ak-koun'tl-bl,  a.    Of 
whom  an  account  may  be    required ;   w)m> 
mu%t  answer  for. 
ACCOUNTANT,     ik-kiSnllnt,  a.     Ac 

couiitaMc  to,  responsible  for. 
ACCOUNTANT,  ik-kiiWOnt,  t.   A  com- 
putor,  a  man  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 
ACCOUNT-BOOK,  4k.k«itjftt1)iik,  «.    A 

book  ctMiiaining  accounts. 
To  ACCOUPLE,    Ik-kip'pl,    r.  a.      To 

join,  to  link  tngciher.    514. 
To  ACCOURT,    ikkArt,  r.  a.   118.     To 

enterUin  with  Cf>urtsliip  or  courtesy. 
To  ACCOUTRE,  Ik-koi'tdr,  r.  a.  To  dress, 

to  equip.  :J15, 
AC(()UTREMENT,    ik-kW'tJr^iit,    s. 

Jirrss.  pciuipage.  trapniiigs,  ornaments. 
ACCRElJoN,  Ik^ri'thJii,  #.    The  act  of 

growing  to  another,  so  at  to  increase  it. 
ACCHKTIVK,  ikkri-'llv,  a.  158.    Grow- 
ing, titnt  which  bv  growth  is  added. 
To  ACC  ROACH.'ik-krAtsh',  r.  a.  To  draw 

to  one  as  with  a  ho<.k    f95. 
To  ACCRUE,  ik-krAd',  r.  a.  SS9.    To  ac- 
cede lu.  to  be  added  to  ;  to  be  added,  as  an 
advantage  or  iin{Trovement ;  in  a  commercial 
to  te  produced,  or  arise,  as  promts. 
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ACCUBATION,  lk^A.b4'bhiB,  t. 

ancient  posture  of  leaning  at  meali. 
To  ACCUMB,  Ik-kdmb',  r.  a.  547.    To  lie 

at  the  table,  according  to  the  ancient  maiiaer 
To  ACCUMULATE,   Ik-ki'mA-lAte,  r.  «.' 

To  pile  up,  to  heap  togr titer.  91. 
ACCUMULATION,    ik-kA-mA-U'shin,  s. 

The  act  of  accarauUting ;  the  state  of  being 

accumulated. 
ACCUMULATIVE.     Ik-ki'mi-ll-lfv, 

That  which  accumulates ;  tliat  which  is  a 


roulated.  157. 
ACCUMULATOR,  Ak-ki'm&.lJi.tir,  t.  He 
that  accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  he&per  to- 
gether. 521. 
ACCURACV,  4k'ku-ri-8^,  «.     Eiactaess, 

nicety. 
ACCURATE,  ^kliA-r&te,  o.  91.    Exact,as 
opfH.sed  t«i  negliyj-nce  or  ignorance ;  exact, 
without  defect  or  failure. 
ACCURATELY,  Ak'ku-ditc-li,  ad.  Exact- 

lv»  without  err*  iir,  nicely. 
ACCURATEN  ESS,  ik'kA-rite-n&w, «.   Ei- 

actness,  nicety. 
To  ACCURSE,   Ik.k2rse',  r.  a.    To  doom 

to  misery. 
ACCURSED,  ik-kfir'sud,  parf.  a.  362.  That 
which  is  cursed  or  doomed  to  misery  ;  eie- 
crable,  hateful,  dttcstahie. 
ACCUSABLE,  ik-ku'zabl,    a.  405.   That 
wliich  may  be  ceiuured ;    blameable ;   cal- 
pable. 
ACCUSATION,    ik-kA-zi'sh&n.   a.     Tfca 
act  of  accusing ;  the  charge  brought  against 
any  one. 
ACCUSATIVE,  Ak-ku'zi^iy,  a.     A  tenn 

of  grammar,  the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 
ACCUSATORY,   ak-ku'«|.tA-rt-,  a.    That 
which  produoetli  or  oontaineth  an  accusatiusu 
51«. 
To  ACCUSE,   Ik-kizc',  r.  a.    ^To  charge 

with  a  crime  ;  to  hlan>e  or  censurt?. 
ACCUSER,    ^kk^'zur,    t.    98.       He  that 

britigs  a  charee  against  another. 
To  ACCUSTOM,    ik-k6»'t^,    r.  a.      To 

habituate,  to  inure. 
ACX:USrOMABLF^  ik-kis't&jii-ml-bl,  a. 

Done  by  long  custom  or  habit. 
ACCUStOMABLY,  ik-kus'tfim-l-bl*,  ad. 

According  to  custom. 
ACCUSTOMANCE,  Ak-kfta'tum-mibMe,  s. 
Custom,  habit,  use. 

ACCUSTOMARILY,ik.ki8'lfim-ml.r*.l*, 

ad.     In  a  customary  manner. 
ACCUSTOMARY,    4k  kis'tum-ml-r*,    a. 

Usual,  practised.  513. 
ACCUSTOMED,  IkkistimiM,  «.      Ac- 

curding  to  castoro,  fiequent,  usual.  36t. 
.ACE,  4se,  ff.     An  nnit,  a  single  point  oa 

cards  or  dice  ;  a  small  quantity. 
ACERBITY,  i-s^r^-t^  s.  611.     A  ro«gh 

sour  taste;   applied    to  mco»    sharpnew  o^ 

temper. 
To  ACERVATE,  l-sir'v4u,  r.  a.  91.    To 

Ileal  up. 
ACERVATION,    ls.&.vi'ah&a,   s.      517. 

Ileapinc  tocellirr 
ACF-SCENT,   l-s^'sfat^  a.      That   which 

has  a  lehilency  to  sourness  or  acid  it  j. 
ACETOSE,  l5.*.lise',  a.  427.     Thai  which 
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ACETO^ITY,  4i4.tdi't-tt,  $.  611.    Th6 

ftUte  of  beiiiff  Aoeipse. 
ACETOUS,  1.8^t&,  0.  814.    Soar. 
ACHE,  kke, «.  855.    A  continued  pain. 
To  ACHE,  Ike,  v.n.    To  be  in  pain. 
To  ACHIEVE,  4t.tshive',  c.  a.    To  per- 

form,  to  finish.  tST, 
An  ACHIEVER,  It-tsh^rAr,  «.    He  tliat 

perfornf  what  he  endeavourt. 
An  ACHIEVEMENT,    It-tsh^ve'm^t,   «. 

The  pcrfbrraaure  of  an  action ;   the  etcut* 

cbeon,  or  ensigns  armorial. 
ACHOR,  mr,  9.  166.    A  spedet  of  the 

herpes. 
ACID,  ii'flld,  e    Sour,  sharp. 
ACIDITY,  i-«id'd^.t^,  «.  611.    Sharpneas, 

soamess. 
ACIDNESS,  Is  skl-niss,  «.    The  quality  of 

being  acid. 
ACIDULiE,  A^ld^U^, «.  199.    Medicinal 


springs  irapregnMvd  with  sharp  partides. 

To  ACIDULATE,  i-sldM&.iJtte,  v.  a.    To 
tiiige  with  acids  in  a  slight  degree.  91. 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,   ik-umidj,   v 
To  own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any  thing 
or  person  in  a  particolar  character;  to  con- 
§en,  as,  a  fauJt ;  to  own,  as,  a  benefit  3S8. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,   Ik-n^rij^j-lng,  a. 

Gratefol. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  tk^nSVOdie-mioi 

f.  SS8. — See  KmawUJge.    Concession  of  the 

troth  of  any  positiou  ',  confession  of  a  iaoJt ; 

coofeMion  of  a  benefit  received. 
ACME,  lkW,ff.  The  height  of  anT  thing; 

aore  espedaUj  Med  to  denote  the  bright  uf 

a  distemper. 
ACOLOTHIST,  i-k^llA-thltt,  a.    One  of 

the  lowest  order  in  the  Roaao  chorch. 
ACOLYTE,  lh'A4lte,  a.  644.    The 

Acolotbist. 
ACONITE,  Iklc^^te,  a.  U6.     Hie  herb 

wolfs- bane.    In  poetical  language,  poison  in 

ACORN,   i-kSn,   a.     The  aeed  or  fruit 

borne  by  tbe  oak. 
ACOUSTICKS,  i^U'adka,  $.  818.    The 

doctrine  or  th«>ry  of  «i«nds ;  wedidoei  to 

help  the  bearing. 
ToACQUAINT,4k.kwlnt'i?.4.    To  make 

fiuniiiar  with  ;  to  inform.  $09, 
ACQUAINTANCE,      Ikkwintlnse,     #. 

The  state  of  being  acquainted  wiih,  funili- 

arttT,    knowledge;  fismilfar   knowledge;    a 

•li|$ht  or  initiaJ  knowledge,  short  of  friend- 

ahip  ;  the  person  with  whom  we  are  ocqaaiut- 

ed,  without  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 
ACQUAINTED,  Ik-kwlnt^.     Famaiar, 

Weil  known. 
ACQUEST,    Ik-kwjat',   a.      Acqniaition; 

the  tkiuc  nined 
To  ACQUIESCE,  Ik-kwi^ss',  r.  n.     To 

rest  in,  or  remain  satisfied. 
ACQUIESCENCE,  ik.kw^4aa'inae,a.    A 

silent  a^^pearancc  of  coiUent;    satiOiMrtion, 

test,  CMtieni ;  sabmission.  i 

ACQOnUBLE,  Ak^wi'rl-bl,  a.    Attain- ' 

able.  4Q5.  | 

T«  ACQUIRE,  ik.kwbe  ,v.a.    To  gain  by ' 

ope*s  labnm  or  power.  | 

A<!QC]R£D,  lk-kwl'rjd,pcr<.c    Gained 

by  one's  selt  3«.  I 
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An  ACQUIRER,  Ik-kwi'r&r,  a.  98.  Ilia 
person  that  Requires  ;  a  gainer. 

An  ACQUIREMENT,  4k-kwWmint,  a« 
That  which  is  acquired,  gain,  attainment. 

ACQUISITION,  4k-kni.zl8h'8hfiii,a.  The 
act  of  acquiring  ;  the  'Uting  gained,  acquire* 
luent. 

ACQUISITIVE,  Ik-kwlz'zetiv,  a.     That 

I      which  is  acquired.  157. 

I ACQUIST,  ftk-kw!st',  a.  Acquirement,  at- 
tainment. 

To  ACQUIT,  ik-kwit',  r.  a.  416.    To  get   . 
(t-en ;  to  clear  from  a  charge  of  gailt,  to  ab» 
solve  ;  to  clear  from  any  obligation  ;  the  man 
hath  acquitted  himself  well,  he  discharged  hia 
doty. 

ACQUITMENT,  ^k-kw!t'mlnt.  $.  The 
stAteof  being  acquitted,  nr  act  of  acquitting 

ACQUITTAL^  4k-kwlt'tll,  a.  16T.  la  a 
delirerance  from  anofience. 

To  ACQUITTANCE,  ik-kwlt'tlnac,  v.  n. 
To  procure  an  acquittance,  to  acooiC 

ACQUITTANCE,  ik-kwlt'tlnae,  a.  The 
act  of  discharging  from  a  debt ;  a  writing 
lesttfying  the  receipt  uf  a  debt. 

ACREi,  kltir,  a.  98.  416.  A  quantity  of 
land,  containing  in  length  forty  perches,. and 
lour  in  breadth,  or  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  yards. 

ACRID,  Ik'krfd,  a.    Of  ahotbitiiigtaffte. 

ACRIMONIOUS,  4k.kr^-m6'n£&,  «. 
Sliarp,  corrosive.  314. 

ACRIMONY,  ^Wkrh-mh-nhy  a.  667.  Sharp- 
ness, corrosiveness ;  sliarpness  of  temper, 
severity. — See  Dtmeitk. 

ACRITUDE,  ikOcri-tAde,  «.  An  acrid 
taste,  a  bitiiie  heat  on  the  palate. 

ACROAMATICALj  IkTcrUmlt^-kll, «. 
509.    Of  or  pertaining  to  deep  leamiua. 

ACROSPIRE,4k'kr4:aplre,#r  161.  Aahoot 
or  sprout  from  tlia  end  of  seeds. 

ACROSPIRED,  ilkltr^spl-red,  pmi.  c 
Havioff  sprouts.  363. 

ACROSS,  i-krW,  od.  Athwart,  laid  over 
something  so  as  to  cross  it. 

An  ACROSTICK,  l-kr6aatlk,  a.  A  pom, 
in  which  the  first  letter  of  ewerv  line  bdng 
taken,  makes  up  the  name  of  the  pcmti  ar 
thingon  which  the  poem  is  written. 

To  ACT,  Akt,  0.  n.  To  be  in  acti(^  not  to 
rest. 

To  ACT,  Ikt,  r.  a.  To  perform  a  borrowed 
character,  as  a  sUge  player;  to  prodnod 
effects  in  some  passive  subject. 

ACT,  ikt^  a.  Something  done,  a  dead, 
an  eK|>loit,  whether  good  or  ill ;  a  part  of  a 
play,  during  which  the  action  proceeds  with- 
out interruption  ;  a  decree  ofparliaroent  ' 

ACTION,  Ak'6han,«.  200.  The  quality  or 
stale  of  acting,  opposite  to  rest ;  an  act  or 
thing  done,  a  deed  ;  agency,  operation  ;  the 
seriet  of  events  rr presented  m  a  fable ;  gesti- 

•  eolation,  the  accordance  of  tlie  motions  of  the 
bodv  with  the  words  srvikeu  ;  a  term  in  law. 

ACTION  ABLE,4i'sh2n-fi.bl^  That  which 
admits  an  act'iim  in  law,  punuhahle.  405. 

ACTiON-TAKlNG,  ik'ithlin-ti'khig,  «. 
Litigious. 

ACTTVE,  Ik'tit,  a.  161.    That  whkh  haa 

the  power  or  quality  of  acting ;  that  which 

acts,  opposed  »o  piisMve ;  bu»v,  engaging  in 

action^  opposed  to  idle  or  Mdcntanr:  fu^bla» 

igi  ize     y  g 
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Hf  ilc,  quick  5  in  f^rammar,  a  verb  active  it 

that  which  siicnifies  action,  as,  I  teach. 
ACTIVELY,  4k'dv-l^,  ad.    Busily,  nimbly. 
ACTIVES  ESS,  iWilv-n^BS,  s.    Quickness, 

nimblenrs*. 
ACTIVITY,  Ak-tlv'i-ti,  s.  515.    The  qua- 
lity of  being  active- 
ACTOR,  Iik't6r,».  93.  418.    He  that  acts, 

or  perfi>rnis  any  thing ;  he  that  pertonatet  a 

character*  a  stage  player. 
ACTRESS,  Ik'tr^as,  t .    She  that  perfonns 

any  tiling  :  a  woman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 
ACTUAL.  Ik'tshA-ll,  d.  461.    ReaUy  in  act, 

not  merely  potential ;  in  act.  not  purely  in 

speculation.  ^  .... 

ACTUAUTY,     4k.t8hi4iai.te,   t.      The 

stnte  of  being  actual. 
ACTUALLY,  4k'tsh&-4l-l^,  ad.    In  act,  in 

effect,  re«Uy. 
ACTUALNESS,    ik'tshA-il-nlss, 


.  «.     The 

Suality  of  being  nctual 
TUARY,  4k'tsh&4-r^,  ».    The  register 
or  officer  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court. 
To  ACTUATE,  4k'tsh&-kte,  r.  a.    To  put 

into  action. 
To  ACUATE,     4k&-lite,    c.  a.  91.       To 

sharpen. 
ACUIJEATE,  l-kil^ite,  a.  91.    Prickly, 

that  which  terminates  in  a  s^harp  pohit. 
ACUMEN,  4-ki&'mk,  8.  603,  h.    A  sharp 

point ;  figuratively,  quickness  of  intellects. 
ACUMINATED,  i-k^Wni-tld,    part,  a. 

Ending  in  a  noint,  sharp- pointed.' 
ACUTE,  4-k6te',  a.     Sharp,    opposed   to 
blunt;  ingenious,  opposed  to  stupid;  acute 
disease,  any  disease  which  is  attended  with 
an  increased  velocity  of  blood,  and  terminates 
In  a  few  days ;  acute  accent,  that  which  raises 
or  sharpens  the  voice. 
ACUTELY,  l-k&ten^,  ad.    After  an  acute 
-    manner,  sharply. 

ACUTENESS,  l-k&te^lss, s.    Sharpness; 
force  of  intellects ;  violence  and  speedy  crisis 
of  a  malady  ;  sharpness  of  sound. 
AD  ACTED,  l-ddkted,  part.  a.    Driven  by 

force. 
ADAGE,  ldlje,ff.90.  A  maxim,  a  proverb. 
ADAGIO,  &-dk'j^^,  «.    A  term  used  by 

musicians,  to  mark  a  slow  time. 
ADAMANT,  4d'&.mint, «.     A  stone  of  im- 
penetrable hardness ;  tlie  diamond  ;  the  load* 
stone. 
ADAMANTEAN,4d.|-min-t^'in,a.  Hard 

as  adamant. 
ADAMANTINE,  id4-min't!n,<i.   Made  of 
adamant,  having  the  qualities  of  adamant, 
as  hardness,  indissolubility. 
^  Mr.  Sbcrldan,    Dr.  Kcnrick,    and   Mr.  Perry, 
aniformly  prooooncc  the  liut  syllabic  of  Ibis  word  as 
k  Is  hcr«   marked,  and  W.  Jubostun  only  s»  as  to 
rbymc  wiib  iint.  140. 
ADAM'S-APPLE,     id'iraz-lp'pl,    f.      A 

prominent  part  (.f  the  throat 
ToADAl»T,  i^lJpl',  r.  a.    To  fit,   to  suit, 

to  proportion. 
ADAl'TATION,  ddlp-ti'shin,*.    The  act 
of  fitting  one  thing  to  another,  the  fitness  of' 
one  thing  to  another.  b'£7, 
ADAPTION,  4-dAp^hun,  $.    The  act  of 
Siting. 
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To  ADD,  id,  V.  a.     To  join  something  to 

that  which  was  before. 
To  ADDECIMATE,  dd-des'sfe-m4te,r.a.  T^ 

take  or  ascertain  ti«h«*«i.   91. 
To  ADDEEM,  id-direm',r.  a.    To  esteem, 

to  account. 
ADDER,  dd'd&r,  s.  98. 418.    A  serpent,  a 

viper,  a  poisonous  reptile. 
ADDER'S-GRASS,    ald'durz-grdss,  «.      A 

plant.  .57  * 

ADDER'S-TONGUE,  id'aurz-tung,  s.  An 

ADDER'S-WORT,   id'dirz.w^rt,  s.     Ab 

»»«f^'  .  .. ; 

ADDI3LE,  id'de-bl,  a.  405.    Possible  to 

be  added.  ^        .     ,     ,    •  ^ 

ADDIBILITY,  4d-de.b»ne-t^,«.    Thepos- 

sibility  of  being  added.  .511. 
ADDICE,  id'dls,  «.  142.      A  kind  of  ax, 

corruptly  pronounced  adz. 
To  ADDICT,  id-dikt',  r.  a.    To  devote,  to 
dedicate  ;  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense^ 
as,  he  addicted  himself  to  vice. 
ADDICTEDNESS,  tid-dik'tld-niss,  s.  The 

state  of  being  addicted. 
ADDICTION,   dd.d?k'8hfin,  ».   The  act  of 

devoting  ;  the  state  of  being  devoted. 
An  ADDITAMENT,  ad-dlt'd-mlnt,  ».   Ad- 
dition, the  thing  added. 
ADDITION,   id-dlsh'shSn,  ».   459.     The 
act  of  adding  one  thing  t«i  aiiotlier  ;  the  thing 
added  ;  in  arithmetic,  addition  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  or  more  numbers  of  like  kind  to- 
gether into  one  sum  or  total. 
ADDITIONAL,  Ad-dlsh'shin-il,  a.    That 

which  is  added. 
ADDITORY,   i'dd^-t&r^,   «.   612.     That 

which  has  the  power  of  adding. 
ADDLE,  Id'dl,  a.  405.     Originally  applied 
to  eggs,  and  signifying  such  as  pniduce  nor 
thing,thence  transferred  to  brains  that  produce 
nothing. 
ADDLE-P ATED,  d  ddl-pk-ted,  a.    Having 

barren  brains. 
To  ADDRESS,  4d-drlss',i?.<i.  To  prepare 
one's  self  to  enter  upon  any  action ;  to  apply 
to  another  by  words 
ADDRESS,  id-drlss',  s.  Verbal  applica- 
tion to  any  one  ;  courtship  ;  manner  of  ad- 
dressin'  another,  as,  a  man  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress ;  skill,  dexterity  ;  manner  of  directing  a 

ADDRESSER,    Id-dres'sftr,  «.    98.      The 

person  that  addrr^sps. 
To  ADDUCE,    5d-diise .    To  bring  some- 
thing forward  in  addition  tosoinelhint;  already 
produced. 

^  This  word,  lhofij;l»  conMantly  srijin?  in  con- 
vrrtallou,  bat  not  yt?t  fotmd  In  «'i>  into  any  of  omr 
Dirlionariee.  Ii  l»,  howe\cr,  l.-citirnaicly  formed, 
and  has  «  difthict  ami  >neciflc  ^i^ii  ficiUon,  whicli 
flitlinguUhcft  it  from  C(/riduee,  itidnr,',  i<rnfm'e,  and 
reduce,  uuA  lias  ihercfoie  .n  jii^t  title  '••  htcoroea 
part  of  thr  language.  The  propriety  of  it  is  a  sotlW 
cient  anihuriiy. 

ADDUCENT,  ild-du  sent,  a.  A  word  ap- 
plied to  tho!*e  muscles  that  draw  tog<  tlier  the 
parts  of  the  body- 
To  ADDl'LSK,  id-d'.lsp ,  v.ti.  To  sweeten. 
lADDENOCR  VIMIV,  iUl-di--u«ig'gi-d-ft,  •• 
I     A  Ifiatisc  of  the  gU  nds.  518. 
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AI>EliPTIOX, 

AJ>EFT,  i-d^t',  «.    He  that  is  completely 

•ka^ied  in  aJl  tt-r  secrets  uf  hit  art. 
JU>E«r  ATE,  id'i-kwlte,  a.  91.     Equal  to, 

ADEQUATELY.  ld'*-kwltc-li,  «uf.  In  an 
•4ri]i«mcr  ohjuici  ;  iwitb  trzactnest  of  prupur- 

ADEQL  ATENESS,Ad'^-kwite-nl8S,«.  The 
mm  (4  being  adequate,  exactness  uf  propor- 

Tt  IBHERE,  Id-h^',  r.  n.    To  stick  to ; 

to<r-«m  6nu\y  fixed  to  n  party,  or  opiuion. 
AMZSLRSCEL,  id^h'rhue,  s.    The  qua- 

ici  of  adhcnn|c»  teitacity  ;  fiiednessof  minii, 

mutktmmt,  stradiness. 
APHERENCV,  id-hi'rln-s*,  «.  182.    The 

m»*  aitli  adbrrrocc. 
4©HERENT,  Ad-hi'r&it,  a.    Sticking  to; 

UIUERENT,  Id-h^rlnt,  $.    A  foUower,  a 

AAHEEKR,  id-h^'r^,  «.  98.    He  that  ad- 

Wan. 
llHiESfOK,  id-he'zhQn,  t.  451.    The  act 

m  «iaie  of  «tickin|r  to  something. 
ABHE8I VE,  id-h^tW,  t.  158, 428.    Suck- 
le iJoSLBT^'ld-hTb^ft,  r.o.    To  apply, 
WSBIBniON,id>h^-b!sh'6h&n,«.    AppU- 

IWACXNCY,  id-j4'sin-s*,  t.  182.  The 
«er  atf  lyiac  doat  to  anotber  thing. 

UJACEVr,  ld.jl'.fat,  «,  LySig  cloae, 
fcw4iiwia  vpoo  tctnctliing. 

IWACENT,   Id-jl's^t,   «.    That  which 

Vnj^HORfHJSyi'dk'irA'tiB.c.    Neu- 

iM APHORY,  l-dWf  (J-ri, «.  634,    Neu- 

vaiiV.  lodiiTrrrnoe. 
T*  AIUECT,  id-i<ct',  r.tt.    To  add  to,  to 

iSlECTIOS,  Id-jlk'shin,  «.  The  act  of 
mtfrim^  at  adding;  the  thing  adjected,  or 

lWECTrnOrS,4d.jlk.tiih'Jj,a,  Added, 

ff.  612.    A  word 


IWKCni-E,  Id'jIk-tiT, 
•«M  to 


uouu, 
I  of  aonie 


to  tteiiify  tlte  addition  or 
qoaiity,  circumstance,  or 


e>#  teing ;  as,  cood,  bad. 
--?,ld'jlk-tlT.I^, 


od.    After 


iWKCnVELY 

>i»  — iiiifi  of  an  adjectite. 
4  Jax\   l-dli'   ad.  2ai.    Farewell. 
r»  ADJOIN,  td-j&in, «.  a.  299.    To  join  to, 

W  MMiC  to,    la  put  to. 

T«  ADJOIN,  Id-j&in',  r.  a.    To  be  conU- 

%  ADJOURN,  id-j6m',  r.«i.  314.  To  put 
M  V-  another  dav,  iiainin)(  the  tioie. 

kAJOlKNMENT,id-jirnWnt,«.  A  put- 
1.  4  otf  lill  •ivtJirr  d»y. 

^iiH>tS,  id'd^.pd*,  a.  Sll.    Fat. 

«frrr«  Ad'fl.  #.     A  paa^tage  underground. 

Al^mON ,  ud-Uh'shtin,  i .  459.  The  act  of 
pjKftC  «^'  ao«#f  bcr. 

taAIUVDGE,id.j^je',r.«.  To  give  the 
tcfCcd  to  cnjc  of  the  pajtica;  lu 


sentence  to  a  punishment ;  simply,  to  judge, 

t<»  decree. 
ADJ  UDIC  ATION,  ad-ji-d^-kVshfin, «.  The 

act  of  pr«nlin|i  something  tc»  a  liticaiit. 
To  ADJUDICATE,  ^d-ji'dt-kite,  r.  a.    To 

adjudge. 
To  ADJUGATE,  ild'jfi-glite,  v,  a.  91.    To 

A&JUlVfENT,  id'jA-mInt,  #.     Help. 

ADJUNCT,  ild'j6nkt,  «.  Something  ad- 
herent or  united  to  another. 

ADJUNCT,  ^d'jfinkt,a.  Immediately  joined. 

ADJUNCTION,  dd.jfink'bbiin,  «.  The  act 
of  adjoining  ;  the  thing  adjojncd. 

ADJUNCTIVE,  id-junk'tiv,  *.  158.  He 
that  joins  ;  that  which  i«  joined. 

ADJURATION,  4d.j&.ri>8h&n,  f.  The  act 
of  proposing  an  oath  to  another ;  the  form  of 
oath  pro|)osed  to  another. 

To  ADJURE,  id-jire',  r.  a.  To  impose  an 
oath  upon  another,   prescribing  the  form. 

To  ADJUST,  4d-j&fif,  r.  a.  To  regulate, 
to  put  in  order ;  lo  make  conforniahle. 

ADJUSTMENT,  id-j^sf m^nt,  ».  Regula- 
tion, the  act  of  putting  in  method  ;  the  state 
of  being  put  in  raethr»d. 

ADJUTANT,  Id'jA-tint,  ».  503,  k.  A  petty 
officer,  whose  dut>  it  is  to  assist  the  major,  by 
distributing  pay,  and  overseeing  punishment. 

To  ADJUTE,  Ad-jute',  r.  a.  To  help,  to 
concur. 

ADJ  UTOR,  ^d-ji'tfir, ».  98, 166.    A  helper. 

ADJUTORY,  dd'j6.t6r.ri,  d.  512,  That 
which  helps.  557. 

ADJUVANT,Ad'j6-vint,  a.  Helpful,  useftiL 
To  ADJU VATE,  dd'ji-vite,  r.  a.    To  help, 

to  further,  50:4,  k. 
ADMEASUREMENT,   Id-mlzh'^re-mlnt, 
s.    The  act  or  practice  of  measuring  accordimr 
to  rule.  ^ 

ADMENSURATION,  id-mln-shA-Wi'sban, 
I.  46?.   The  act  of  measuring  to  each  his  part. 

ADMINICLE,  id-min'^-kl,  ».  405.  Help, 
support. 

ADMINICULAR,  ^d-mc-nlk'i-lur,  a.  That 
which  jfives  ht-lp.  418 

To  ADMINISTER,  Sdmin'nis-t&r,  r.  a.  To 
give,  to  afford,  to  supply  :  to  act  us  the  mi- 
nister or  agent  in  any  eroplovnient  or  office  ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  an  adniinistrator.  98, 

To  ADMINISTRATE,  dd-min'nfs-trite,  v. 
a.  91.     The  same  as  Administer. 

ADMINISTRATION,  id'm^n-nls-tr&.shJn, 
s.  527.  The  act  of  administering  or  conduct- 
ing anv  emphijrment ;  the  active  or  executive 
part  of  govemmenl ;  those  to  whom  tJie  care 
of  pubhc  aflfairs  is  comniittefl, 

ADMINISTRATIVE,  id-min'nls-tri-tiv,  a. 
157.     Tliat .which  administers. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  dd'niJn-nfs-tri't&r,  s. 
98.  6t?7.  He  I  hat  h»is  the  goods  of  a  man  d\»- 
ing  inteslHie  committed  to  his  charge,  and'is 
accounUiLle  f.  r  ihe  same  ;  he  that  officiates  in 
divine  rites  ;  he  that  conducts  the  government. 

^VDMINISTRATRIX,^d'ujIn.nis-tri'-triks, 
f.  5*7.  She  who  adminislcrs  in  Coi.sequcuco 
of  a  will. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,  ^dVn-n?f.tri'. 

t6r-5hiiN  9.     Tl.e  ofllcx*  of  «dniiniblmtor. 
AnMlK/\HI.E,ildW-nl.bl,,f.  40.5.    Tolc 

admixed,  uf  power  to  txtile  wondtr. 
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ADMIRABLENESS,    id'aih-ri-hUnhs,  7 
ADMIRABILITY,    Ad'mi-rd-bille-t^,  •  J 

5U.  56^,  f.  The  quality  or  sUieof  being  ad- 
mi  rablr.  ^        .     ^      , 
ADMIRABLY,  ^dW-rl-bl^,  od.  In  an  ad- 

roinible  manner. 
ADMIRAL,  id  mh'A\,  $.  An  officer  or  ma^ 
,    gistrate4hat  has  the  guvemroent  of  the  king's 

navy ;  the  chief  commander  of  a  fleet ;  tbe 

ship  which  carries  the  adioiral. 
ADMIRALSHIP,id'm^.ril.8h!p,  ff.    The 

office  of  admiral. 
ADMIRALTY,  4d  W-ril-ti,  i.  The  power, 

or  o/Gcers,  appointed  fur  the  adminlstnuion  of 

jiairal  affairs. 

ty  This  word  is  frequently  ({ronoanced  as  If  writ- 
tea  mdmdralttTf,  with  an  r  in  the  last  syllable :  nor  is 
this  iqispronnDciation,  however  improper,  confined  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  MayoraUjf. 

ADMIRATION,  &d-nii-r&  sh&i,  a.  Wonder, 

the  act  of  admiring  or  wondering. 
To  ADMIRE,  Id-mlre',  v.  a.    To  regard 

with  wonder ;  to  regard  witit  love. 
ADMIRER,  4d-miv6r,  «.  98.    The  person 

that  wonders,  or  regardr  with  admiration ;  a 

lover. 
ADMUUNGLY,  Id-ml'ringl^,    fld.    With 

admiration. 
ADMISSIBLE,  Id-mls's^-bl,  a,  465.    That 

whicl|^may  be  admitted. 
ADMISSION.  Id-mlsh'shftn,  «.  The  act  or 

practice  of  admitting  ;  the  state  of  being  ad- 
mitted ;  adroittauoe,  the  power  of  entenifg , 

the  allowance  of  an  argument 
To  ADMIT,  iid-odVy  t,  a.    To  suffer  to  en- 
ter;  to  saner  to  enter  upon  an  office ;  to  allow 

an  argument  or  position ;  to  allow,  or  grant  in 

general 
ADMITTABLE,  id-mlfdl-bl,    a.    Which 

may  be  admitted. 
ADMITTANCE,  Id-mlttlnfe,  «.    The  act 

of  admitting,  permission  to  enter;  the  power 

or  right  of  entering ;  custom ',  concession  of  a 

position. 
To  A  DMIX,  Id-mlks',  v.  a.    To  mingle  with 

koroething  else. 
ADMIXTION,  Idmlks'tsh&n,  t.  The  onion 

of  one  body  with  another. 
ADMIXTURE,  ld.ndkB^h&re,t.  46k  The 

body  minglrd  with  another. 
To  ADMONISH,  Id-mdn'hish,  v.  «.    To 

warn  of  a  fault,  to  reprove  gently. 
ADMONISHER,  Id.m6n'ni8h-fir,   «.    The 

person  that  puts  another  in  mind  oif  hit  fiaolts 

or  duty.  * 

ADMONISHMENT,  idmdn'hfsh-mjnt,  «. 

Admonition,  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
ADMONmON,id.m6.n!8h'&n,«.  The  hint 

of  a  fault  or  duty,  counsel,  gentk  repipof. 
ADMONITIONER,  id.m6.nl8h'&n.6r,     «. 

A  general  adviser.     A  ludicrous  term. 
ADMONITORY, 4d-mdn'bi-tfir.Tl, a.  That 

which  admonishes. — S»*e  Dmnatic, 
To  ADMOVE,  Id-mMv*',  r.  a.    To  bring 

one  thing  to  another. 
ADMURMURATION,  Id-mir.m&.ri'ihin, 

t,  Tlie  act  of  murmuring  to  another. 
ADO,  i-dhi/,  ff.  Trouble,  difficulty ;  bustle, 

tumult,  business ;  more  tbmult  and  show  of 

business  thajj  the  aff'itr  \%  worth. 
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ADOLESCENCE,  id-A-lls'sinac,   >«.  T^ 
ADOLESCENCY,  Id-A-l^'s^n-sJ,  J      age 

succeeding  childhood^  and  succeeded  by  pit- 

berty.  .510.    ^      ^ 
To  ADOPT,  d-ddpt',  V.  a.     To  take  a  son 

bv  choice,  to  make  him  a  son  who  is  iiot^so  by 

birth  ',  to  place  an^  petson  or  thing  in  a  neai^r 

relation  to  something  else. 
ADOPTEDLY,  i-d6p'tld.le,  ad.  After  the 

manner  of  sometbin?  adopted. 
ADOPTER,  d-d6p'tOr, «.  98.   He  that  gives 

some  one  by  choice  the  rights  of  a  son. 
ADOPTION,  A.d6p'8hfin,  s^  459.   The  ad 

of  adopting ;  the  sute-  of  being  adopted. 
ADOPTIVE,  I.d6p't!v,  a.  157.     Hi  that  is 

adopted  by  another  ;  he  that  adopts  another. 
ADORABLE,  &-d&'ri.bl,    m.   405.     That 

which  ou^t  to  be  adored. 
AI>ORABL£NESS,i^&'r4.bl-n&8,«.  Wor- 

thiiiess  of  divine  honours. 
ADORABLY,  i-dM-hlh,  ad.    In  a  manner 

worthy  of  adoration. 
ADORATION,  Id-dA'rk-shfin,  «.    The  ex- 

temal  homage  paid  to  the  Divinity  ;  homage 

paid  to  persons  in  high  place  or  esteem. 
To  ADORE,  4-d6re',  r.o.  To  worship  with 

external  homage. 
AD6R£R,i^i^r&r,«.9e.    He  that  adorea; 

a  worshipper. 
To  ADORN,  i-^m',  v.  a.  167.  To  dras; 

to  deck  the  person  with  ornaments ;  to  set  oat 

any  pUce  or  thing  with  decorations. 
ADORNMENT,4.d^rn'mlnt,«.   Oniament, 

embellishment. 
ADOWN,  l-diftn'y  ad,  123.  Down  on  the 

ADOWN,  4-d2&n',  prep.  Down  towards  the 
ground. 

ADREAD,  i-drid'yod.  234.  In  a  sUte  of  fear. 

ADRIFT,  i-dr!fl',  isd .  Floating  at  random. 

ADROIT,  A^lr^it',  a.  305.  AcUve,  skilfnL 

ADROITNESS,  t-dr^it'nlss,  «.  Dexterity, 
readiness,  activity. 

ADRY,  l-dri',  ad.  Atiiirst,  thirsty. 

ADSCITITIOUS,  ^-si-tlsh'ds,  a.  ThMi 
whidi  is  taken  in  to  complete  something  dse. 
314. 

ADSTRICnON,  Id-strik'ahin,  s.  The  act 
of  binding  toge^er. 

To  ADVANCE,  Id-vlnsc',  v.  a.  78.  To  bring 
forward,  in  the  local  sense ;  to  raise  to  prefer- 
ment, to  aggrandize ;  to  improve ;  to  forward, 
to  accelerate ;  to  propose,  to  offer  to  the  public. 

To  ADVANCE,  Ad-vdnse',  v.  a.  To  come 
forward  ;  to  make  improvement. 

ADVANCE,  Id.Tinse',  «.  79.  The  act  of 
coming  forward  ;  a  tendency  to  come  fomad 
to  meet  a  lovrr ;  progression,  rise  from  one 
point  to  another ;  improvement,  progress  to- 
wards perfection. 

ADVANCEMENT,  id-vinse'mfaLs.  The 
act  of  oomiitg  forward  ;  the  state  of  being  ad- 
vanced, preferment ;  improvement. 

ADVANCER,  id-Tin'sfir,  «.  98.  A  pn>. 
moter,  f(»rwarder. 

ADVANTAGE,  id-rlntldje,  $.  00.  Snpe- 
riority;  superiority  f^ined  by  stratagem ;  gain, 
profit ;  preponderatiou  on  one  side  of  the  oeas- 
parison. 

To  ADVAN'TAGE,  id-rin'tl^jc,  r.  a.  ^ 
benefit  j  to  promote,  to  bring  forward* 
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iWANTAOED,  id-TlnlijJd,  «.     Fob- 

matd  td  advaiitact-*.  36S. 
UIVA3»TAGE-0«OUND,      id-?ln'diie- 

(rUad, «.  Orosad  that  giret  superiority, 

m4  •ppartmtiUe*  of  MinojAnce  or  resiitauce. 
UVANTAGEOUS,  Id-vlo-tk'ji^  «•  P«>- 

Mir.  oMfvI,  opportane.  ,       ^      ,    ,      , 
mANTAOEOUSLY,     Id-vln-tk'jis-U, 

d.  GaoTfaicBlJj,  opportBncW,  profitabW. 

mLVTAGEOUSNESS,    id.vin-ti'J&s- 
ik«.    Pmitablettcsa,  osefiiliieM,  oon- 

AAifCNE,  Id-^ine',  «.  ».    To  acced« 

>  iifct1iiB)t»  te  be  •operaddcd. 
mPiyNT,  ld»T4^i^4iit,  a.    Adfening, 

IItSt,  IdNrjaL  a.    Tbe  name  of  one  of 
teWjmsont,  ngnffying  the  coinin|| ;  this 


fe,  tkuMMntof  our  Saviour ;  which  is  made 

ii  nkWct  of  our  dcTOtiMi  daring  the  four 

yuAi  fccface  Chrifltivas. 
AKcrrUIE.  Ad-Tte'tin,  a.  140.    Adren- 

tBMM,  Aat  which  b  extrinsicalljr  added' 
it^DrrmOUSy  id-rin-tlab  fis,  a.  That 

•Ucfcalfenei,  extriniicallv  added. 
iWWnVE,   Id-rintK.  «.    16T.     The 

^  ir  pcrtoo  that  cornet  from  without 
UTCNTUAL,    id-T&i'tsh&4l,    a.    461. 

l^i^CtD  the  teaxjn  of  Advent 
mSTVRE,  id.T&'tah&re,«.  461.    An 

*i*uii,  t  chance,  m  tiasard :  an  enterprise  in 

*lKk  MMChing  nost  be  left  to  haxard. 
t»  ABVEVTURE,  id-ria  tahire, «.  ••    To 

■Tjkc  chance,  to  dmre. 
U^vOrrCRER^  id.Tlntsh&r.8r,  s.     He 

^ntks  ocouMfia  of  baxard,  he  that  pots 

•«df  b  the  handa  of  diance.  98. 
^V^mVHOUS,  Id-Tin'tab^-if,  c  He 

^aa  iadined  to  adventuret,  daring*  coo- 

^PMi ;  fail  of  haaard,  dangeroos. 
^mjmjROUSLY,    ld.TJn'Ub&r.ia-l^ 

OTOITcikESOM^  Id.T&i'tth&r-Bim, «. 
.!*— twith  adTCntaroot. 
A^DTTURESOMENESS,  id-Y^n'tab&r 
j«  ■4ai»  s.  461.    The  quality  of  being 

^*ttB,  IdV^,  a.  A  word  ioiaed  to 
W«  adiec^ve*  and  solely  appUad  to  the 
2^9e«dyM^  and  restraining  the  lati- 
ysfthctr  signffication. 

^JttBIAL,  ld.v^r^^4l,a.  That  which 

.*^q«afitT  Of  structure  of  an  adverb. 

**»l»JiULLY,  Id-T^f1>*4l.l*,  ad.    In 

.*^— nil  of  an  adverb. 

^^^KSABLE,  Id.TJraa.bl,  a.  405.  Con 

'•'s&ARY,  Idvlf^.f*,  f.  512.    An 

^f*'"*.  aatagoobt,  enemy. 
*^^ATn%  id-vlr'sl-tlr,  a.  A  word 

••«h  Makes  some  opposition  or  variety.  512. 
U>VEKS£.ld'r£r»e,<i.    Acting  with  con- 

^^rsctions;  calaasitoos»   afllictive,  op« 

*o^frvnd^ir^-t*,  1.511.  Afflic 
rjr^»*ay i  the caase of  ottf  torrow,  mis- 
•snaas  -,  the  stale  of  aohappioess,  miteij. 

*J2RgELY,ldT&ac4*,€.  Opporitely, 


To   attend 


To  ADVERT,  Idvlrf,  r. «. 

to,  to  regard,  to  observe. 
ADVERTENCE,  Id-vfer'tlnse,  s.  Attention 

ADVeS&ENCY,  Id-v^r'tln-s^,  a.  The 
same  with  advertence. 

To  ADVERTISE,  id-ylr-tlze',  t,  a.  To 
inform  another,  to  ^ive  intelligence ;  to  give 
notice  of  any  thing  in  public  prints. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  {t^lJ^'A} 
s.    Intelligence,  information  ;  notice  of  any 
thing  pubuibed  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 
ty  As  Doans  ending  in  ment  always  follow  the 
accentaatloa  of  the  v«rbs  from  which  they  are  foi  ni- 
ed,  we  fraqqcnUy  hear  adrertisfwunt  teaed  with 
the  crosscst  irrtfvlarity   for  bavlDV  the  accent  on  a 
dUforcat  syllable  fh>m  advertise.    The  origin  of  this 
irrcgolarity  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  change  which 
has  Uken  place  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  verb 
since  the  noun  has  been  formed ;  advertise  and  chas- 
tity were.  In  Shakespeare's  lime,  bolb  accented  on 
the  pensitimate,   and  therefore  advertisement  and 
ckaehsemeni  were  farmed  regularly  from  Ihem. 
"  Whsrebi  U  dM  the  King  bis  lord  "dtfrtUe^* 

Hen.  VIIT, 
"  My  grief  eriss  loader  than  advertisement.*' 

Much  Ado,  4c. 
^  Oh,  than  bow  qalekly  shoald  this  arm  of  mine 
••  How  pris'aer  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee.- 

Richard  JL 
•*  And  ekastitememt  doCh  therefore  hide  its  bead.^ 

Jui.  C^sar. 
Bat  since  that  tiaie  the  verbs  advertise  and  chastise 
have  fkllcn  into  an  analogy  more  agreeable  to  vtftbs 
of  the  same  form— for  the  verbs  to  promise,  practise, 
/ramehtse,  mortise,  and  divertise,  are  the  only  irords 
where  the  termination  iu  baa  not  the  accent  eltbcr 
primary  or  secondary  ;  and  if  an  alteration  most  be 
made  to  reconcile  the  prononciaiion  of  the  simple 
with  that  of  the  compoand,  we  sbonld  find  it  much 
easier  to  cbaage  a4f«WisriMe«ir  and  eha'ttisemeni 
Into  advertisement  and  chastfsoment  than  adver- 
tree  and  chastise  \nU%  adiffrtise  and  chafstise;  but 
the  irregnUriiy  seems  too  iaveterate  to  admit  of  any 
alteration. 

ADVERTISER, -Id-Tlr-tl'zSr,  a.  98.  He 
that  gives  Intelligence  or  information ;    the 

eiper  in  which  advertisements  are  published. 
VERTISINO,  ld-vir-t)'zing,  a.  AcUve 

in  giving  intelligence,  monitory. 
To  ADYESPERATE,  Id-v&'pi-rke,  r.  ft. 

To  draw  towards  evening.  91. 
ADVICE,  4d-vlce',  #.    499.    Connsel,  in- 
struction, notice ;  intellif^etice. 
ADVICE-BOAT,  id-vlce'bdtc,  #.    A  vessel 

employed  to  bring  intellieence. 
ADVISEABLE,  fd-vl'zl-bl,  a.  405.    Pro- 

dent,  fit  to  be  advised.    ,       ,    ^  , 

ADVISEABLENESS,   Id-vl'dl-bl-nlsa,  i. 

The  quality  of  being  adviscable. 
To  ADVISE,  id-vbte,  c.  o.  437.   To  coun- 

sel ;  to  inform,  to  make  acquainted. 
T6  ADVISE,  id-vlze',  r.  a.  499.    To  con- 

suit,  as,  be  advised  with  his  companions ;  to 

consider,  todelibernte. 
ADVISED,  4d.vl'aid,  part.  a.  862.   Acting 

witli  deliberation  and  design,  pmdept,  wise ; 

pNerfor  nied  with  deliberation,  acted  with  de- 

AD^SEDLY,  ad-vl*«id-l*,  od.  S64.    D«. 

liberatcly,  pofp.»sely,  by  design,  prudently. 
ADVISEDNESS,  4d-vf'a^-n4ss.  a.     M5. 

Deliberation,  cool  and  prudent  procedure. 
ADVISEMENT,  Id-vUe'm&it,  s.  Counsel) 
i    infonnation;  prudence,  circoiBspectioo. 
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ADVISER,  id-Ypz&r,  «.  98.  The  person 
that  adirises*  a  C'*uns«ll"r. 

ADULATION,  dd-jA-lkshOn,  «.294.  Flat- 
tery, hi|ch  conipliioent. 

ADULATOR,  AdjA-lVtir,*.  681.  A  flatterer. 

ADULATORY,  dd'ji-lli.tur^i.  a.  Flatter- 
inc.  512.— Src  Uimatk. 

ADULT,  l-dult',  a.  Grown  up,  past  the 
age  of  inftncy. 

ADULT,  i-dult', «.  A  person  above  the  age 
of  infancy,  ur  grown  to  s<  'ine  degree  of  strength. 

ADULTNESS,  ^.d&irn^,«.  The  state  of 
being  addt. 

To  ADULTER,  l^&l'tfir,  v.  a.  98.  666.  To 
commit  adultery  with  another. 

ADULTERANT,  d-ddl'tfir-Ant,  «.  The 
person  or  thing  which  adulterates. 

To  ADULTERATE,  i-dfil'tir-kte,  v.  a.  To 
commit  adultery  ;  to  corrupt  by  som^  foreign 
admixture.  91. 

ADULTERATE,  4^fil'tfir-lite,«.  91.  Taint- 
ed  with  the  guilt  of  adultery ;  corrupted  with 
sonie  fnrei{:ii  admixture. 

ADULTER  ATENESS,  l-dil'tfir-ite-nfes,*. 
91.  98.  559.  'i'be  quality  or  state  of  being 
adulterate. 

ADULTERATION,  i-dfil'tir-i'shib,  s. 
The  act  of  corrupting  by  foreign  miztare ;  the 
state  of  being  contaminated. 

ADULTERER,  l-dfil'tfir-ftr,  «.  98,  The 
person  guilty  of  adultery. 

ADULTERESS,  i-d&l'tlr-Iss, «.  A  woman 
that  commits  adultery* 

ADULTERINE,  l-<ful't&r.lne,  s.  149.  A 
child  born  of  an  adulteress. 

ADULTEROUS,  4-d6l'tfir-4s,«.  814.  Giulty 
of  adultery. 

ADULTERY,  4-dil'tSr4,  s,  666.  The  act 
of  vii>l»ting  the  bed  of  a  married  person. 

ADUMBRANT,  Id&m'brint,  «,  That 
which  gives  a  flight  resemblance. 

To  ADUMBRATE,  4d-dmn)rite,  r.  a.  To 
shadow  out,  to  give  a  slight  likeness,  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance.  91. 

ADUMBRATION,  id-fim-brl'shfin, «.  The 
act  of  giving  a  slight  and  imperfect  represen- 
tation ;  a  faint  sketch. 

ADUN  ATION.  4dr(i-nli'shfin, «.  The  state 
of  being  united,  union. 

ADUNCITY.  4-d6n'8^.t*,  #.  511.  Crook- 
edness, hookedness. 

ADUNQUE,  i-d6nk'  rt.  415.    Crooked. 

ADVOCACY,  ild'vA-klt-se. «.  646.  Vindi- 
cation, defence,  apologv. 

ADVOCATE,  Advo-I^ke,  «.  He  that 
pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cature ;  he  that  pleads  any  cause,  in  whatever 
manner,  as  a  controvertist  or  vindicator' 

ADVOCATION,  4d-vA-ki'8hfin,  «.  The 
office  of  plcadini^,  plea,  ap«'l -p'  . 

ADVOL4Tl()N,  id-vA-lV^hun,  s.  The 
act  of  flving  to  sooiethine. 

^DVOLCTION,  IUl-vo-l6'8h6n,  $.  The 
act  ot  roiling  ifi  something 

ADVOUTKV,5d-viiVtre,  s.  313.  Adultery. 

ADVOWEE,  id-vou-et',  *.  He  that  has 
tite  ttftUl  of  udvowson. 

ADVOMSON,id-vouzfin, «.  170.  Aright 
to  prrt^ui  to  be  a  benebce. 

To  ADl'RE,  d-dure,  t. ».    To  bum  up. 

ADUbT,  A-du*t,  a.  Burnt  up,  scorched; 
14 
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it  it  generally  now  applied  to  the  humour^  oC 
the  w>dy. 
ADUSTED,  4-disl'ld,   a.     Burnt,    dried 

ADUSTIBLE,  i-dfis't^-bl,  «.  179.  That 
which  may  be  adusted,  or  burnt  up. 

ADUSTION,  4Mius'tsh&n,».  4(54.  The  act 
of  burning  up,  ordrving. 

iEOYPTIACUM,  e-jip-ti^-cfim,  s.  400.  As 
ointment  consisting  of  honey,  verdigris,  and 
vinegar. 

AERIAL,  k-yrh-il,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
air,  as  consisting  of  it ;  inhabiting  the  air  ; 
placed  in  the  air ;  high,  elevated  in  situation. 

AERIE,  ^re,  «.  A  nest  of  hawks  and 
other  birds  of  prey. 

AEROLOGY.  k-ar.6llA-j^,  «.  656.  The 
doctrine  of  foe  air. 

AEROMANCY,  i'Sr^-min-fiJ,  $.  619.  The 
art  of  divining  by  the  air. 

AEROMETRY,  l-fir-im'mi-tri,  «.  618. 
The  art  of  measuring  the  air. 

AEROSCOPY,  lt.^-6s'kA.p*, «.  618.  Tlw 
observation  of  the  air. 

JETHIOPS-MINERAL,  i'Ml-fips-min'Sr- 
ril,  8,  A  medicine  so  called,  from  its 
dark  colour,  made  of  quicksilver  and  salphui 
ground  together  in  a  marble  roortar. 

/ETITES,  1-tl'tk,  s.    Eagle-stone. 

AFAR,  l-iir,  a.  At  a  great  distance ;  ixr 
a  great  distance. 

AFEARD,  l-fi^rd',  part.  «.  Frighteneil, 
terrified,  afraid. 

A  PER,  ii'mr,  «.  98.    The  south-west  vriaA, 

AFFABILITY,  if-fl-billi-t^,  s.  Easiness 
of  manners ;  courteoosness,  civility,  conde- 
scension. 

AFFABLE,  Afft-bl,  a.  405.  Easy  of  nan* 
ners,  courteous,  complaisant. 

AFFABLENESS,  4f fi-bl-n&s',  ^.Courtesy, 
affability. 

AFFABLY,iffil-bl^,fld.Courteously,civilly. 

AFFABROUS,  IfTd-br&s,  a.  SkilfoUj 
made,  complete. 

AFFAIR,  if'tkre'y  8.  Business,  sometikmjp 
to  be  managed  or  transacted. 

To  APPEAR,  iffire',  v.  n.  227.  To  ca»* 
firm,  to  estabMsh. 

AFFECT,  4f-f^kt',  8.  Affection,  passioiiy 
sensation. 

To  AFFECT,  4f-fekf,  r.  a.  To  act  upon, 
to  produce  effects  in  any  otl>er  thing ;  to  move 
the  passions  ;  to  aim  at,  to  aspire  to ;  to  te 
fond  of,  to  be  pleased  with,  to  love  ;  to  prac* 
tise  the  appearance  of  any  thing,  with  some 
degree  of  hypocrisy;  to  imitate  in  an  unna- 
tural and  constrainrd  manner 

AFFECTATION,  ^f-ftU-tli'sh&n,  «.  The 
act  of  making  an  artificial  appearance,  awk- 
ward imitHtioii. 

AFFECTED,  ^f-fek'ted,  part  a.  Moved, 
touched  with  atFection  ;  studied  with  over- 
much care ;  in  a  pcrsmal  sense,  full  of  aiftc- 
ti«Mi,  as,  an  affect**d  ladv- 

AFFECTEDLY,  if-f^k't^d-l^,  ad.  In  an 
atfccied  manner,  hypocritically. 

AFFECTEDNESS,  af-fek't^d-ness, ».  The 
qiiaiitv  of  being  art«  cted. 

AFFECTION,  df-fek'sh&n,  s.  The  state 
of  being  atfected  by  any  cause,  or  agent ; 
passion  of  any  kind ;  love,  kindness,  goodp 
will  to  some  *>ersou.  . 
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%rn:(TIONATE,lf-flk'»hiii-ite,a.  FuU 

<3f  tiJrcti<Ni,  vtriD,  lealoot ;  fond,  tender. 
UIXCnONATELY,    4f-flk'»hdii4te.l^, 

mM.  "n.    FooAif,  triiderly. 
^FFanONAtENESS,    if-flk'shfin-lkte- 

&/«,!.   F<iixliiefls,  tcoderneM,  good-will 
^FTFCnONED,  If-f^^t'shAnd,  fl.     Affecl- 

M.  cbueciicd ;  icdioed,  mentally  dispoaed. 

aa 
imCTIOlSLY,  4f-f*k'«his.l^,  ad.    In 

■  rfrctine  manner. 
immVE,  Af-fi^k'tir,  a.    That  which 
itrit,  which  •tmitKlv  tnuche«. 

imxn^osin',  ir-(;^k4Bh&-60'8^-t^, «. 

^Mtiaimett. 
IfnXTUOLS,  lf.rfk'Uh&-4»,  a.    FuU  of 

^*  IFFERE,  if.rere',  v.  a.    A  law  term, 

v^ifrbf  to  con6roi. 
mt4NCE;  If-fi'iiifle,  «.     A  marriage 

ntfmft;  inist  in  iceitcrJ,  confidence;  tnut 

■  tW  dirine  profDMes  and  f^rotecUon. 
biPFIANCE,   Iff  I  late,  v.  a.    To  be- 

mtk,  ID  bind  an  J  one  by  promise  to  mar- 

'm0t ;  to»  five  confidence.  , 
AmA.NC£J^  If-flin-sir,   «.     He  that 

•■4a  a  cdotract  of  marriage  between  two 

tmOATlON,  If-rt-diahfin,    \8.     Mu- 
^fUDATURE,  Af-fMVuh6re,JtualcoD. 
*«,  ■oIoaI  oath  tA  fidelity. 
UTOAVrr,  If-ffc-di'vit,  f.    A  declara- 

s^at^on  oaih. 

imtO,  lf.fiid,  pert.  a.    Joined  by  con- 

"vi,  afianccd.  36i. 
tniUAT!ON,if.f!l-l^4'ahin,«.  Adop- 

Um  AGE,  If 'i;^n4je,  #.  90.    The  act  of 
^mg  BetaU  bv  the  copd. 
im^ED,  if-fPn^,  a.  362.    Related  to 


W^TTY,  If-fln'D^.t^,  9.  311.    ReUtion 
,^  ^liae* ;  relation  to,  coimetion  with. 
•  UTIBM,  If-rtrm',  r.  a.  108.    To  de- 
■■.  !•  attert  confidently,  opposed  to  the 

*'WD|,  If.fJnB',  r.  a.    To  ratify  or  ap- 
j^sfcrmer  law,  or  jodirment. 
''HUf  ABLE,  If.fiir^.bl,  a.  That  which 

^JJiAKCE,  If.fJrWnM,  #.    Confir- 

.•■■.  oppused  to  repeal. 

«HdlANT,  If.flr^Dt,  9.  The  peiMn 

'^ntMATION.  If.f^r-ml'ihftn,  t.    The 

*i''tArwinf  or  declaftng»  opposed  to  iie- 

^•« ;  the  position  affirmed  ;  confirmation, 

^fmt4  to  repeal. 
''njaiATlVE,lM«r'm|.tlr,tt.  158.  That 

"^dkafinat,  oppoted  to  negative  j  that  which 

;"•»»*?  be  amrmed. 

'^HRliXTIVELY,    If.rJr'ml.liv-l*,    ad, 

^iW  pHMtive  •ide  ;  not  nreaiivcly. 
^RMIJI,  If-r^r'mir,  t.  98.    the  pcr- 
.'•«»^a«raw. 

^^FHX,  If.flki',  r.  a.    To  unite  to  the 

^^J^  Irrto^,.  492.    A  particle  united 

Z??^' *^'f  **''■'»'"•  »•   The  act  of  af- 
^^itWiiaicof  bekg affiled. 


AFFLATION,  &  r-fl^'BhSn,  t .  Act  of  breath- 

infE  upon  any  thinir. 
AFFLATUS,  If-flk'tfis,  #.    Communication 

of  the  power  of  i>rophecy. 
To  AFFLICT,  If-fllkt',  r.  a.    To  put  to  pain, 

to  grieve,  to  torment. 
AFFLICTEDNE.SS,  Af-fllk'ted-nis,  s.    Sor- 
rowfulness, grirf. 
AFFLICTER,  AfUjk't&r,  ».  98.    The  per- 

son  that  afflicts. 
AFFLICTION,  If-flik'shfin,  t .    The  cause 

of  pain  or  sorrow,  calamity  ;  the  state  of  sor- 
rowfulness, misery. 
AFFUCTIVE,    if.fllk'tlv,  a.  168.    Pain- 
ful, tormenting. 
AFFLUENCE,  iPfii-lnse,  s.    The  act  of 

flowing  to  any  place,  concourse  ;  exuberance 

of  riches,  plenty. 
AFFLUENCY,  Iffli-ln-s^,  t.    The  same 

with  Affluence. 
AFFLUENT,  ll^ii-^nt,  a.    Flowing  to  any 

part;  abundant,  exuberant,  wealthy. 
AFFLUENTNESS,  Iffli-int-n^B,  t.    The 

quality  of  beins  a/Huent. 
AFFLUX,  Iffl&a,  t.    The  act  of  flowing 

to  some  place,  ^uence ;  that  which  flows  to 

anv^piace.  ,         , 

AF^LUXION,  If-fluk'shfin,  f.    The  act  of 

flowing  to  a  particular  olace  ;  Utat  which  flows 

from  one  place  to  another. 
To  AFFORD,   If-fArd',  r.  a.    To  yield  or 

produce  ;  to  grant,  or  confer  any  thing ;  to  be 

able  to  sell  ;  to  be  able  to  bear  expenses. 
To  AFFOREST,  If-fir'rist,  r.  a.  109,  168. 

To  turn  ground  into  forest. 
To  AFFRANCHISE,  If-frln'tahiz,  v.  a.  140. 

To  make  free. 
To  AFFRAY,  If-fr^',  r.  a.    To  fright,  to 

terrify. 
AFFRAY,  If.fd^  8,    A  tumultuous  aasauit 

of  one  or  more  persons  upon  others. 
AFFRICTIONj  4f-frlk'sh6n,  t .    The  act  of 

rubbing  one  thing  upon  unother. 
To  AFFRIGHT,  If-frlte',  r.ii.     To  aflect 

with  fear,  to  terrify. 
AFFRIG  HT,  Iffrlte',  #.  393.    Terror,  fear. 
AFFRUJHTFUL,   Af-frlte'ful,  a.    FuU  of 

afl^riirht  or  terror,  lerrible. 
AFFRIGHTMENT,  if-frlte'ta^nt,  t.    The 

impression  of  fear,  terror  ',  the  state  of  fear- 
fulness. 
To  AFFRONT,  If-frfint',  r.  a.  166.  To  meet 

lace  to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  provoke  by  an 

open  insult,  lo  offend  avowedly. 
AFFRONT,  If-frfint',  #.    Insult  offered  to 

the  face  ;  outrage,  act  <>f  contempt. 
AFFRONTER,  If-fr6n'tfir, «.  98.    The  per- 
son that  affnints. 
AFFRONTING,  If-frfin'tlng,  par*,  tf.    That 

which  has  the  qualilv  of  utiVonting. 
To  AFFUSE,    ll-fiize',  r.  a.    To  pour  one 

thing  upon  an«»thf»r. 
AFFUSION,  ilf-fAzhfin,  t.    The  act  of  af. 

fusing. 
To  AFFY,  Iff  i',  r.  a.    To  betroth  in  order 

to  marriage. 
To  AFF\%  If-f  1',  r.  a.    To  put  confidence  in, 

to  put  tru!^t  in 
AFIELD,  4-fceld',  ai.  275.    To  the  field. 
AFLAT,  i'Ui%  ad.     Level  with  the  ground. 
AFLOAT,  4.flAte-,«/.,S^J,^  ^1*0, 
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AFOOT,  i-fSf ,  ad.  i07.  On  foot,  not  on 
horseback  ;  in  action,  m,  «  design  is  ufooL 

AFORE,  i'fhre'y  prep.  Before ;  nearer  in 
plnce  to  any  thing ;  sooner  in  time. 

AFORE.  t-fAre,  ad.  In  time  foregone  or 
psst ;  first  in  tlie  wmy  ;  in  front,  in  the  fore 

aFoREGOING,  4-fAre'gA.|ng,  part.  a.  Go- 

ing  before.  ^    , 

AFOREH  AND,  4-fAre'hslnd,  ad.    By  a  pre- 

▼iout  provision  *,  provided,  prepared ;   pre- 

▼iously  fitted.  •        i 

AFOREMENTIONED,   A-fAre'min'shfind, 

«.  36^,     Mentioned  before. 
AFORENAMED,  l-fire'na'mid,  a.  Named 

before.  36i.  .       , 

AFORESAID,  A-fAre'slide,  a.  Said  before. 
AFORETIME,  l-f&re'time,  ad.  In  time  past. 
AFRAID,  4-fr4de',  part.  a.    Struck  with 

fear,  terrified,  fearful. 
AFRESH,  i-frhh'y  ad.    Anew,  again. 
AFRONT,  i-fr6nf,  ad.  165.    In  front,  in 

direct  opposition. 
AFTER,  4rt&r,pr<p.  98.  Following  in  place ; 

in  pnrsuii  of ;  behind ;  posterior  in  time  ;  ac- 
cord tng  to  ;  in  imitation  of. 
AFTER,  ift&r,  ad.    In  succeeding  time; 

followitig  another. 
AFTERAGES,  dftto-k'jfa,  9.   Succeeding 

times,  posterity. 
AFTER  ALL,  4f  tir4ll',  ad.   At  last,  in  fine, 

•  in  conclusion. 
AFTERBIRTH,  lrt&r-bir«A,#.  Theiecun- 

dine.  , 

AFTERCLAP,  if t&r-klip, ».    Unexpected 

event  happening  after  an  atfair  b  supposed  to 

be  at  an  end. 
AFTERCOST,  4f  tfir-kist,  $.    The  expense 

incurred  after  the  original  plan  b  executed. 
AFTERCROP,  4ft4r-kr6p,«.    Second  har- 
vest. 
AFTERRGAME,  ift&r-g&me,  #.    Methods 

taken  after  tlie  first  turn  of  affairs. 
AFTERMATH; if  tfir-mia,«.  Second  crop 

of  grass  mown  in  autumn. 
AFTERNOON;  iftdr-tt6&n',  8.    The  time 

firom  the  meridian  to  the  erening, 
AFTERPAINS,  if  t&r-pinee,  $.  Pains  after 
•     birth.  ^     ,      , 

AFTERTASTE,  iftir-tltfte,  8.    Taste  re- 
maining upon  the  tongue  arter  the  draught. 
AFTERTHOUGHT,  if  t6r-«*iwt,  a,    Re- 

flf  ctiont  after  the  act,  expedients  formed  too 

Ute. 
AFTERTIMES,  iftfir-tbnes,  #.    Succeed 

ing  times.  ^     , 

.  AFTERWARD,  if  tir-wlrd,  ad.  88.  In  sue 

ceedine  time. 
AFTERWTT,  if  tir-wH,  s.    Contrirance  of 

expedients  after  the  occasion  of  using  them  b 

aSaIN,  i-gin',  ad.  906.  A  second  time, 
once  more ;  back,  in  restitotion ;  besides,  in 
any  other  time  or  place  ;  twice  as  much, 
narking  the  same  quantity  once  repeated ; 
again  and  again,  with  frequent  repetition. 
^  Wa  ftMi  this  word  wrfften  secordinf  to  die  fe- 

Bfl  proraadatioB  In  tha  Dake  of  Buckingliain's 

VOTses  to  Mr.  Pope  t 

*•  I  Unic  tboaxht  of  Isaachiaf  forth  Oien,  : 
"  Aaridst  advc«l*rous  rovers  of  tbc  pen.** 

AaAINST,i-giiist,pr<]i  206.    Contnuy, 
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opposite,  in  general ;  with  contrary  motion  or 
tendency,  used  of  material  action ;  opposite 
to,  in  place  :  in  expectation  of. 
AGAPE,  i-glpc',  ai.  76.    Staring  with  eii- 

g^rness. — See  Gape, 
ARICK,  ig'i-Hk,  8.    A  drug,  of  use  in 
physic  and  the  dying  trade. ^ 
AGAST,  i-pisf,  a.    Amaze. 


A  precious  stone  of 
Partaking  of  the  na- 


AGAT^  ig'it,  i.  91. 

the  lowest  class. 
AGATY,  ig'i-t*,  a. 

tare  of  agate. 
To  AGAZE,  i-gize',  v.  a.    To  strike  with 

amaxement. 
AGE,  kje,  8.    Any  period  of  time  attributed 
to  something  as  the  whole,  or  part,  of  its  du- 
ration ;  B  succession  or  ^neration  of  men  ;  the 
time  in  which  any  particular  man  or  Taee  of 
men  lived,  at,  the  age  of  heroes;  the  space  of 
a  hundred  years ;  the  latter  part  of  life,  old 
age ;  in  law,  in  a  man  the  age  of  twenty-ooe 
years  is  the  fdl  age,  a  woman  at  twentjMine 
IS  able  to  alienate  her  lands. 
AGED,  l<j^,  963.    Old,  stricken  in  yeart. 
AGEDLY,  kfjld'lhy  ad.    After  the  nunner 

of  an  aged  person. 
AGEN,  i-g«n'.  ad.  206.    Again,  in  retun. 
AGENCY,  kjin-Bhy  8.    The  quality  of  act- 
ing, the  state  of  being  in  action ;  bosiiiess 
performed  by  an  agent. 
AGENT,  k'j&t,  a.    Acting  upon,  actire. 
AGENT,  4'jlnt,  8.    A  substitute,  a  depu- 
ty, a  faotor;  that  which  has  the  power  of 
operating.  ,    '  - 

AGGENERATION,   id-jln-nir-i'shin,  «. 

The  state  of  growing  to  another  body. 
To  AGGERATE,  id'j&r-ke,  t.  a.  To  heap 
'  up. — See  Exaggerate.        '  ^ 
To  AGGLOMMERATE,  ig-gldm'm&r-iu, 

V.  a.    To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 
AGGLUnNANTS,ig-glA'ti-nint8,«.  Thoie 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  uniting 
parts  together.  ,    ,     , 

To  AGGLUTINATE,  ig-gli't^nlte,  «.  a. 

To  unite  one  part  to  another. 
AGGLUTINATION,  ig-gl&^t^-ni'shia,  s. 

Union,  cohesion. 
AGGLUTINATIVE,    ig-gli't^-ni-tlT,    c 
That  which  has  tlie  power  of  procaring,a|c^a- 
tination.  61  f. 
To  AGGRANDIZE,  ig'grin-dke,  e.  a.  159. 

To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt 
AGGRANDIZEMENT,  ig'grin-dizenn^nt. 
—See  Academy.    The  state  of  being  aggran- 
dised. 
AGGRANDIZER,ig'gTin-dlze-ir,s.    The 

person  that  makes  another  great. 
To  AGGRAVATE,  ig'gri-vke,  r.  a.  91.  To 
make  heavy,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as,  to 
aggravate  an  accusation  \  to  make  any  \X\m% 
worse. 
AGGRAVATION,  ig-gri-vli'shfin,  s.    The 
act  of  aggravating ;  the  circumstances  whkb 
heifihten  guilt  or  calamity. 
AGGREGATE,  ig'er^-glLte,d.  91.   Framed 
by  the  collection  of  particular  parts  into  one 
mass. 
AGGREGATE,  ig'gre-gite,  8.    The  result 

of  the  conjunction  oif  many  particuUrs. 
To  AGGREGATE,  ig'gr^ke,  e.  «.     To 
collect  together,  t0  heap  many  particulars  into 
I    one  mai^itized  by  vjOOQ IE 


AGO  AIM 
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AOONTYy  i^h-nk^  $.  MS.The  i«ns8  of  deaOi; 

any  violent  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
AGOOD,  i-g&d\  ad.  In  earnest. 
To  AGRACE,  A-grkce',  v,  a.    To  grant  fa- 

▼oan  to. 
AGRARIAN,  i-grli'-r^-dn,  a.   Relating  to 

fields  or  grounds. 
To  AGREASE,  4-greze',  a.    To  daub,  to 

grease. 
To  AGREE,  i-gr^^.  v,  n.  To  be  in  concord ; 

to  yield  to ;  to  setUe  terras  by  stipulatiun ;  to 

settle  a  price  between  buyer  and  seller ;  to  b« 

of  the  same  mind  or  opinion  ;  to  suit  with. 
AGREEABLE,  H-gr^^  4-bl,  a.  Suitable  to, 

consistent  with  ;  pleasing. 
AGREEABLENl&S,  i-gr^Mbl-nlss,   #. 

Consistency  with,  suitableness  to ;  the  quality 

of  pleaiting. 
AGREEABLY,  4-gr^^4-bl^,  ad.  ConsUt- 

ently  with,  m  a  roamier  suiuble  to. 
AGREED,  i-gr^^d',  part.  a.  Settled  by  con- 
tent. 
AORE£IKGNESS,l-gr^Ing-n^s9,«.  Con- 

sistence,  suitableness. 
AGREEMENT,  i-gr^^'m^t,  $.   Concord ; 

resemblance  of  one  thing  to  another ;  compact^ 

AGlScULTURE,  Ig'ri^fil.tch&re,  t .  462. 
Tillaf^,  husbandry. 

AGRIMONY,  ig'r^.mon.ni,  s.  657.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

AGROUND,  i-gr&Ond',  ad.  313.  Stranded, 
hindered  by  the  ground  from  passing  farther  i 
hindered  in  the  progress  of  affairs. 

AGUE,  It'g&e,  f.  335.  An  intermitting  fever, 
with  cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot. 

AGUED,  &'g&-ld,  a.  362, 359.  Struck  with 
the  ague,  shivering. 

AGUE-FIT,  i'gAe-f  it,  ».  The  paroxysm  of 
the  ague. 

AGUE-TREE,  I'gie-tr^S  a.  Sassafras. 

AGUISH,  li'g&.ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  ague. 

AGUISHNESS,  i gi-ish-ness,  f .  The  qua- 
lity of  resembling  an  ague. 

AH,  i,  intetj.  A  word  noting  sometimes 
dislike  and  censure ;  roost  frequently,  com- 
passion and  complaint. 

AHA',  AHA',  a-hS',  interj.  A  word  inti- 
matinfE  triumph  and  contempt. 

AHEAD,  l-hid',  od.  Further  onward  than 
another. 

AHIGHT,  i-hlte',  ad.    Aloft,  on  high. 

To  AID,  kde,  v.  a.  202.  To  help,  to  support, 
to  succour. 

AID,  Itde,  8.  Help,  support ;  in  law,  a  sub- 
sidy. 

AIDANCE,  ye'Slnse,  t .     Help,  support. 

AIDANT,  fcde'int,  a.    Helping,  helpful. 

AIDER,  fcde'fir,  8.    A  helper,  an  ally. 

AIDLESSAdea^S9,a.Helple89,un8upported. 

ToAIL,lile,  r.  a.  To  pain,  to  trouble,  to 
Kive  pain  ;  tn  nftVct  in  anjf  roaiuier. 

AIL,  We,  8. 202.     A  disease. 

AILMENT,  Wem^nt,  «.  Pain,  disease. 

AILING,  ile1ng,p«rf.o.  Sickly. 

To  AIM,  ime,  r.  a.  202.  To  endeavour  to 
strike  with  a  missile  weapon ;  to  point  the 
view,  or  direct  the  steps  towards  any  ihiag,  to 


kOOBSOAnOS.t^-pt^'Mhim.^.  The 
act  cl  aOttOitg  aany  particulars  into  one 
vfcit;  the  whole  composed  by  the  collection 
ilMiv  partjcolars ;  sute  of  being  collected. 

To  AGGRESS,  iff-grlss',  v.  n.  to  commit 
Asirscaetofnoleoce. 

A00KES5ION,  Ig-grjsh  ib,  #.  Gcmtmence 
■Mt  of  a  qvanel  by  some  act  of  Iniquity. 

ACOHESSOB,  4g-gr«8's4r,  #.  98.  The  as- 
Mhcror  invader,  opposed  to  the  defendant. 

IfiCRin'ANCE,  lg.gri'Tlnse,f.  Uyury, 

ft  AGGRIEVE,  Ig-grire',  r.  a.  To  give  sor 
■■,  to  TO ;  to  ioipoae,  to  hurt  in  one's  right. 

Vi. 

1»A06ROUP,  Ig-griip',  r.  a.  To  bring 

tvdwr  into  one  figure. 
iCHAST,l-clflr,c  Struck  with  horror,  as 

iiiWsifhi  of  a  spectre. 

!5!f&  ^*»*-  M9-  JSimble, ready,  active. 
iClLd^fBSS,   lj'fl<n&s,   8.    Nimbleness, 

judifcss,  activity. 

warn,  l-jU'^-ti,  «.  511.   Nimbleness, 
jadoess,  activity, 
ft  AGIST,  l-^t,  V.  «.  To  take  in  and  feed 

IbmW  ^ •*'•'*«*" "*  ^  *"»«'•  f*^*U  and 

^CBmENX^lS'iiiiiit,  «.  Composition, 

^•ywraie. 

ROTABLE,  4r*.tl.bl,  #.  That  which  may 
«P«(laBotian. 

TacrrATE,  Ir^tlte,  r.  a.  01.  To  put  in 
■JJwj;to  actuate,  to  move:  to  affect  with 
Fwtioaj  to  baudy,  to  discuss,  to  con- 


ACITAnON.  Jiii-tk-shin,  #.  The  act  of 
J*«Jiny  thtn^j ;  the  sUte  of  bting  moved  ; 
*j*T**»  controversial  exaiDination ;  per- 
r~*t  disturbance  of  the  thoughts  ;  deli- 

. JSff*''  ****  »**^  V^  *ie»ng  consulted  ui#on. 

WffATOR,  ||i.d-tfir,  f.  5-21.  He  who  ma- 

«y»4ffliTS. 

*«LBr,  Iglit,  t.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved 
■J^iat  reprrs«iiUtiun  of  aji  animal ;  the 
J^Jtoh  at  the  en«Js  .if  tl»e  chifves  of  flowers. 
*J|TOAL,  ag'mc-ndl,  a.  Belonging  to  a 

jCjAJUlg-nAle,*.  AwhiUow. 
•^nON,  l^-oA'sh&n.  J.  Descent  fixwn 
*2*  hihtr.  ni  a  direct  male  line, 
*^0N,  Ag.nU^n,  i.   Acknowlcdg- 

^»^^XIZE,  lgHdae>ui.To  acknowledge ; 

*^  JOWN  ATION,  lg.B6m.mi.nA.'shftn,f . 
trwT!^  "^**«**  •"'^  ***  another. 
*CHU  CACTUS,  ig^nis-cis-tfis,  s.   The 
j^**^  tiif. 

S'^h^i^'.iJlS.'''"^  •go ;  that  is, 

loSin  ^^^^3-  '°  *  •^•^  of  desire. 
Ua!k^\  h^^^^  «•  4J0-  lo action. 

^  •  fJ^'  ^  ^°^  '•  ^^'   ^"^^^n^on 

^'^il'^Tkn,  lg-^«kt*«,    ..     A    prize. 

P^.«»eih«t  contends  at  a  public  solem. 

<!:^^^^  ^^^*  «••  !•.  To  be  in  ex. 


»wiH, 


It 


endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain ;  to  g^tr", 


»r  obtain;  to  guess.    ,  I 
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AIM,  amc,  $.  The  direction  of  a  missile  wea- 
pon ;  the  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is 
directed ;  an  intention,  a  design ;  the  object 
of  a  design ;  conjecture,  guess. 

AIR,  kte,  f .  202.  The  element  encompassing 
the  earth ;  a  gentle  gale ;  music,  wheilitr  light 
or  serious :  the  mitru,  or  manner,  of  the  |)er- 
son  ;  an  affected  or  laboured  manner  or  ges- 
ture ;  appearance. 

To  AIR,  Aire,  r.  a.    To  expose  to  the  air ;  to 
.  take  the  air ;  to  warm  bj  tlie  fire. 

AIRBLADDERjire^ldd-d&r,*.  A  bladder 
filled  with  air. 

\IRBUILT,  kre^!lt,  a.  Built  in  the  air. 

\IRDRAWN,  lure'driwn,  a.  Painted  in  air. 

\IRERy  kreiiry  a,  98.  He  that  exposes  to  the 
air. 

\IRHOLE,  ireliAle,  $,  A  hole  to  admit  air. 

4.IRINESS,  Lre'^nlss,  «.  Exposure  to  the 
air  ;  lightness,  gaiety,  levity. 

AIRING,  Wing,  s.  410.  A  short  jaunt 

AIRLESS,  Ibrellss,  a.  Without  communica- 
tUm  with  the  free  air. 

AIRLING,  ireling,  s.  410.  A  young  gay 
person. 

AIRPUMP,  irepfimp,  t.  A  machine  by 
means  of  which  the  air  is  exhausted  out  of 
prnper  vessels. 

AIRSHAFT,  Lre'shift,  s.  A  passage  for  the 
air  into  mines. 

AIRY,  4re'^,  a.  Composed  of  air ;  relating 
t«  the  air ;  high  in  air  ;  light  as  air,  unsub- 
sUutial;  without  reality,  vaijt,  trifling;  gay, 
sprightlv,  full  of  mirth,  lively,  light  ofheart. 

AISLE,  Ue,^.  207.  The  walk  in  a  church. 

AIT,  &te,  s.  202.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 

To  AKE,  kkey  v,  w.  3&5.  To  feel  a  lasting 
pain. 

AKIN.  &-k!n',  a.  Related  to,  alUed  to  by 
blood. 

ALABASTER,  il'i-bls-tir,  t .  OS.  A  kind  of 
soft  marble,  easier  to  cut,  and  less  durable, 
than  the  other  kinds. 

ALABASTER,  ili-bls-tfir,  a.  418.  Made 
of  alabaster 

ALACK,  4-l^k',  interj.  Alas,  an  expression 
<if  sorrow. 

ALACKADAY,  i-lik'i-dli',  intaj.  A  word 
noting  sorrow  and  melancholy. 

ALACRIOUSLY,  l-Ukri-fis-l^,  ad.  Cheer- 
fully, without  dejection. 

ALACRITY,  A-Ukltri-t*,  t.  511.  Cheer- 
fulness, sprightliness,  gaiety. 

ALAMODE,  &l4-m6de',  ad.  According  to 
the  fashion. 

ALAND,  l-lind',  ad.    At  land,  landed. 

ALARM,  l-lirm ,  b.  A  cry  by  which  men 
ase  summoned  to  their  arms;  notice  of  any 
danger  apprnachhig  ;  a  species  of  clock ;  any 
tumult  or  disturbance. 

To  4LARM,  l-lirm',  r.  a.  To  call  to  arms; 
to  surprise  wilt  the  apprehension  of  any  dan- 
ger: to  disturb. 

ALARMBELL,  4-lirm'b^ll,  s.  The  bell 
that  is  rung  to  give  the  alarm. 

ALARMING,  ilir'ming,  part.  a.  Terrify- 
ing, awmkening,  surprising. 

ALARMPOST.  l-linnpAst,  t.    The  post 
appointed  to  each  body  of  men  to  appear  at. 
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ALAS,  i-l4s8',  interj.  A  word  expressiiii^ 
lamentation;  a  word  of  pity. 

ALATE,4-llite' ad.  Lately. 

ALB,  lib,  f.    A  surplice. 

ALBEIT,  il-b^'h,  ad.  84.  Although,  not- 
withstanding. ,    ,   ,  , 

ALBUOINEOUS,il-b&-jln'^-a8,a.  Resem- 
bling au  albugo. 

ALBUGO,  4l-b&'g6,  t.  84.  A  disease  in  the 
eye,  by  which  the  cornea  contracts  a  whit»- 


ALCAHEST,  ll^i-hist,  84.    AnuniYersal 

dissolvent. 
ALCAID.  &l-clide',  t .  84.    The  goyemment 

of  a  castle ;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 
ALCANNA,  il-kln'ni,#.  84.   An  EgyptiaB 

plant  used  in  dying. 
ALCHYMICAL,  ^-kWm^-kil,  a.    Relat- 

ing  to  alchymy.  .... 

ALCHYMICALLY,  ^-k!mW-kll-l4,   mi. 

In  the  manner  of  an  alchymist. 
ALCHYMIST,   ilTci-mlst,    «.    84.     One 

who  pursues  or  professes  the  science  of  ml- 

chyrav. 
ALCHYMY,  4rk^-mi,  s.   84.   The  more 

sublime  chymistry,  which  proposes  the  trans- 

mutotion  of  metals ;  a  kind  of  mixed  metal 

used  for  spoons. 
ALCOHOL,  ilTcA-h^l,  ».  84.  A  high  recti- 

6ed  spirit  of  wine.  ...  « 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  AlTtA-hil-^-za'shftn, 

t.  The  act  of  alcoholizing  or  rectifying  spirits. 
To  ALCOHOLIZE,  llTtA-hA-lbBe,  r.  a.  To 

rectify  spiriu  till  they  are  wholly  dephlegm- 

ated. 
ALCORAN,  iVkh-An,  t.  84.   The  book  of 

the  Mahometan  precepts,  and  credenda;  now 

more  properly  called  the  Koran. 
ALCOVE,  4l-kAve'.  s.  A  recess,  or  part  Qi% 

chamber,  separated  by  an  estrade,  in  which  is 

placed  a  ben  of  sute. 
ALDER,  il'dfir,  t.  84.  A  tree  having  leares 

resembling  those  of  the  hazel. 
ALDERMAN,  &rd6r-m2n,  s.  The  same  as 

senator,  a  governor  or  magistrate. 
ALDERMANLY,  ll'diir-min-li,  ad.   Like 

an  aldermaii.     ^ 
ALDERN,  ild&n,  «.  84,  555.    Made  of 

alder. 
ALE,  ile,  t.   A  liquor  made  by  infttsing 

malt  in  hot  water,  and  then  fermenting  the 

liquor. 
ALEBERRY,  ide^^r-ri,   «.    A   beverage 

made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice  and  sugar',  and 

sops  of  bread. 
ALEBREWER,   lae^r&&-&r,  s.    One  that 

professes  to  brew  ale. 
ALECONNER,  ileTtin'n&r,  s.    An  officer 

in  tlie  city  of  London  to  inspect  the  measures 

of  public  houses. 
ALECOST,  Ide'kist,  $.    An  herb. 
ALECTRYOMANCY,    i-lic'tri-^mAn-e*, 

Divination  by  acuck.  ,     ,     ,      .       , 

ALECTOROMANCY,    t-lic'ti-rA-min-st, 

Divination  by  a  crck. 
ALEGAR,  in^-gfir,  98,  418.  Sour  ale. 
ALEHOOF,  kle'h&if,  #.  Ground  ivy. 
ALEHOUSE,   ideliiise,  t.    A   tippling- 
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AtCBOUSEKKEPER,  4le1i&ase-k^.p&r, «. 

Hr  tiwt  kfep5  tic  publicly  to  teU. 

4LLKMGHT,  ile'nlte,  f.  A  pot  compa- 
re o.  a  tippler.    Obsulete. 

OEM  BICkt  il^m^ik,  «.  A  vessel  used 
ta  diiultiiti*. 

MiLSGTU,  i-lingtk*,  atL    At  fall  length. 

\L£irr,  i-iirf,  a.  Watchful,  vigilant; 
&mk,  pert,  pctolant 

OEKTNESS,  MM'nls8,«.  The  quality  of 
•nw  alert,  prrtnrts. 

Ui:W ASHED,  ileV^ht,  a.  S59.  Soaked 

UZWIFE,  ile'wlfe, «.  A  woman  that  keeps 

&akkmtr.  . 

lUXiNDERS,  illigz4n'dirs,   «.     The 

notof  a  plaut. 
linUN'DER'S    FOOT,   illigz-in'din. 

i^  t  ••  478.    The  name  of  an  herb. 
MiX\NDRlNE,  il.llgz4n'dHn,  t.   150. 

\  kiad  of  verae  borrowed  from  the  French, 

Ht  laed  to  a  poem  called  Alexander.    This 

«TMCsositta  of  twrlTc  syllableii. 
VLEOPHARMICK.  i-I^k-s^firtnik,  a. 

TWi  which  drives  awav  potsun,  antidotal. 
\LDUTERICAL,  il^-s^-ter'r^.^a.That 
kiU  M>9.  S  which 

^LmiERICK,  l-l^k-s^-tlr'rlk,  J  drives 

^ICATES,  algittps,  od.    On  any  terms; 

irtintfh.     Obsolete. 

MOEBRA,  ll^j^-brt,  «.  84.  A  pccoUar 
Lv^ofamhoiciic. 

^U.IBRAICAL,  il-ji-bri'i-kll,>a.  Re- 
iiCEBRAlCl^  il-je-br4'{k,         5   lating 

»U;rBRI!ST,  Al-j^bri'Isl,  t.  A  person 
'M  Mderatanda  oi  practises  the  science  of 

*liiU),  Al^Jd,  «.  81.     Cold,  chill. 
UilDITY,  il.jidM^-t^,  s.  511.  Chilness, 

^ICrnC  il-jU*f  Ik,  a.  WW.  That  which  pro- 
^cricoid. 

^•OR,  il'gor,    #.    Extreme  cold,  chil- 

r?  TW  •  la  flM  laal  aylUblc  of  thh  word  e«c»pe« 
"^  Iftinac*^   Bkc  «  from  Ms  bcuig  Laliu  and 

•^^■»a.4ia. 

»I^t^)RISM,HV^rfem,557,>  s.  Arabic 
ALGORITHM,  ll'gA-H/Am,    J  words  used 

^'^iv  the  toctioe  uf  numbers. 
^U^S,*4lr-iU,  md,  A  Latin  word,  signify- 

«ca(bfrwi9e. 
^URLK,  iV^.bl,  c   405.    Nutritive,  nou 

*U£\,  kJe'y  jn,  a,  505.  Foreign,  or  not  of 
^  *saie  family  or  land  >  estranged  from,  not 

*^>r6  to. 

'UE.V,  klc'jfe,  s.  113,283.    A  ibreigner, 

*<  •  de^iitun,  a  »traiii:rr ;  in  bw,  an  alien  is 

'^  bom  in  a  strange  country,  and  never  en- 

•^i-Hiitrd 

IFAABLE,    4!f*ytn-5-bl,   «.      That  of 

•  icii  the  pfop^rtv  roov  t.e  trdii«ferred. 
•    \UFA  ATF^  Me'y/nite.  r.  «.  To  tmn?- 

^T  iv  pfuprny  of  i»nv  thing  to  another  ;  to 

*Nk4i««  ikc  h««rt  or  affectiiuis. 


^  TWf»  to  •  Mf oac   proprnailv  In  nndlsrlplliied 
*y*^a%  u  fi«Mtt»<«  ililt  «uid  with  lb«  acccaioa  « 
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In  the  peootlimate ;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided,  aa  all  the  coinponndi  of  alien  have  invaria- 
blf  the  accent  on  the  firat  syiUble.  Bat  whether  the 
a  In  thto  sytlabtf  be  long  or  short  if  a  dispute  among 
Ottr  best  Oithoepists.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Dr.  Kenrlck,  and  Mr.  Klphinstone,  join  it 
with  the  consonant,  and  make  it  short  ;  bot  Mr.  She- 
ridan separates  it  from  the  /,  an<t  lualces  it  lon^  and 
slender :  and,  tbongh  Mr.  £lphinstuiie'8  opinion  haS 
f  reat  weiKht  with  me,  yet  I  here  Join  with  Mr.  Sh«- 
ridan  against  them  all;  not  only  becaase  I  Jodge  his 
pronunciation  of  this  word  the  niost  agreeable  to  th« 
best  usage,  but  becatase  it  is  agreeable  tn  an  evident 
rule  which  leoglhens  every  vowel  with  the  accent  on 
it,  except  i  w.h«n  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and 
a  diphthong.  See  Principles,  Nos.  505,  514. 
"  01  aUenate  fromtleav'n,  O  spirt  accurst T 

MUton*  Par,  JAnt,  b.  v,  STT* 

ALIENATE,   &le'yln4ite,  a.    Withdrawn 

from,  stranger  to. 
ALIENATION,  ile-yen-k'shin,  ».  The  act 

of  transferring  property;  the  state  of  being 

alienated  ;  change  of  attection. 
To  ALIGHT,  4-lite',  v.  o.    To  come  down ; 

to  fall  upon. 
AUKE,  4-llke',  ad.    With  resemblance,  in 

the  same  manner. 
ALIMENT,  iiai-m£nt,  .s.    Nourishment^ 

nutriment,  food. 
ALIMENTAL,  ll-l^-m^n'tAl,  a.  That  which 

has  the  quality  of  aliment,  that  which  nou- 
rishes. ,  , 
ALIMENTARINESS,  tH-l^mln'tl-ri-nlss, 

ff.  The  quality  of  being  alimentary. 
ALIMENTARY,  il-l^Wn'tA-rJ,  «.    That 

which  beluiips  to  aliiueot ;  tbdt  which  has  the 

£r»wcr  of  nourishing. 
IMENTATION,    fH-l^mln-tJl'sh&n,     t. 
The  quality  of  nourishing. 

ALIMONIOUS,  il-l^-mi'ni-fis,  a.  That 
which  nourishes. 

ALIMONY,  ilU-rnhn-nli,  ».  556.  Legal 
proportion  of  the  husband's  estate,  which,  bv 
tlie  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  al- 
lowed to  the  wife,  upon  the  account  of  sepa- 
ration.— See  Domettie. 

ALIQUANT,  An^-qwJnt*  a.  Parts  of  a 
number,  which  will  never  make  np  the  number 
exactly  ;  as,  3  is  an  alif]uaiit  of  10,  thrice  3 
beng  9.  four  times  3  making  it, 

ALIQUOT,  inM^^t,  tt.  Aliquot  parts  of 
any  number  or  quantity,  such  as  wiU  exactly 
measure  it  without  any  temaiuder ;  as,  3  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  12. 

ALISH,  lile'lsh,a.  Resembling  ale. 

ALIVE,  4-llve',  a.  In  the  state  of  life;  Uot 
dead;  unextinguished,  undestro^ed,  activo; 
cheerful,  sprightly  :  it  is  used  to  add  em- 
phasis ;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

ALKAHF^T,  dl  k^h^st,  s.  81.  An  uni- 
versal dissolvent,  a  liquor. 

ALKALF.SCENT,  dl-k^-l^s'stnt,  a.  That 
which  has  a  tendency  to  tlie  properties  of  an 
alkali. 

ALKALI,  UlTiil-Ks  «.  84.  Any  substance, 
which,  when  mingled  with  acid,  produces  fer- 
roentatioti. 

ALK  ALINE  Jl'kMln,«.  l.'iO.  That  which 
has  the  qualities  of  alkali. 

To  ALKALI/.ATE,  il-kAl'li-xlte,  r.  a.  To 
make  alkaline. 

ALKALIZATE,    ll-klnciAte,    a.    TUt 
which  has  the  qtMlitiea  of  alkali. 
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ALRAUZATION,  llkl-li  li'shia,  t .  The 

act  of  •lkaJisaiin|;. 
ALR  AN  ET,  im-nlt,  f.The  name  of  a  plant. 
ALK£K£NOI,  ll-k^-k^'j^*    The   winter 

cherry,  a  cenat  of  plants. 
ALKERMES,  ll-k^m^z,  f.     A  confection 

wherrof  the  Kermes  berries  are  the  basis. 
ALL,  all,  a.  77.    The  whole  mimber,  every 

one ;  the  whole  qaantitv,  every  part. 
ALL,  ill. «.    The  whole ;  every  thing. 
ALL,  ill,  ad.    Quite,  completely;  altoge- 
ther, wholly. 
ALL.BEARINO,ill-b&'Hnf ,  a.OmniparoMt. 
ALL-CHEERING,  ill-tshVring,  a.    That 

which  gives  gaiety  tr>  all. 
ALL-CONQUERING,  tll-c^nklclr-lng,  a. 

594.    Tlimt  which  sobduei  every  thine. 
ALL-DEVOURINO,     ill-d^-vidr'ing,     a. 

That  which  eata  up  cTery  thing. 
ALL-POURS,  ill-fW,  s.    A  low  game  at 

oar<1s,  played  by  two. 
ALL-HAIL,  ill-hile'.  t.    All  health. 
ALL-HALLOWN.  iU-hln^,  s.  The  time 

ahoat  All-Saints'  day. 
ALL-HALLOWTIDE,    lU-hlmMde,    t. 

Tlie  Term  near  All-Saints,  or  the  first  of  Mo- 

▼emher. 
ALL-HEAL,   ill-h^le',   t.    A    tpecies  of 

iroo-wort. 
ALL^UDGINQ,  ill-jAdOing,  a.  That  which 

has  the  sovereign  riglit  of  jud(;ment. 
ALL-KNOWINO,&il.n&1ng,<i.  OmniBcient, 

all-wise.  ^ 

ALL-SEEING,  ill-fti^ing,  a.  That  beholds 

every  thing. 
ALL  SOULS  DAY,    ill-aAlz-dl',   #.    The 

day  on  which  supplicatioiis  ore  made  for  all 

•ouls  bv  the  church  of  Home,  the  second  of 

Noverooer. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT,    iU-aif-f i«h  Int,     a. 

Sofficient  to  any  thing. 
ALL-WISE,  lil-wlae',  a.  Possesaed  of  in- 
finite wisdom. 
To  ALLAY,  4i-l^,  v.  a.    To  mix  one  metal 

with  another,  to  make  it  fitter  lor  coinage ;  to 

join  any  thing  to  another,  so  as  tu  abate  iu 

Dualities  :  to  qaiet,  to  pacify,  to  reprt* ss. 
LAY^  iUlk'^i,  129.  The  metal  of  a  baser 

Liiid  raised  in  coint,  to  harden  them,  thut  thi  y 

may  wear  les» ;  aujr  thing  which,  b^-ing  odfleri, 

abates  the  predominant  qualities  of  that  with 

which  it  is  mingled. 
ALLAYER,  lUI&'&r,  t.  The  person  or  thing 

which  has  the  p«»wrr  or  (luaiity  of  alUving. 
ALLAYMENT,lMk'm^t,  s.   That  which 

has  the  power  of  allaying. 
ALLEGATION,  iMi-^i'shftn,  t.  Affirma- 
tion, declaration  ;  the  thing  alleged  or  aflif  m- 

ed  ;  an  excuse,  a  ptra. 
Tb  ALLEGE,  ll-l^^je',  r.  a.    To  affirm,  to 

declare,  to  maintain  ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse  or 

argument. 
ALLFX3EABLE,ll.l^lje'A.bl,a.That  which 

may  be  alleged. 
ALLEGEMENT,  AMldjeWnl,f.  The  same 

witli  allrmtion. 
ALLEGER,  AM^jWir,  s.  He  that  allcpcs. 
ALLE<3I  ANCF^  3l-U'j4n»e,  t.  The  duly  of 

subjects  to  the  government. 
ALLEOIANT,ir.l*5lnt,a.  Loyal,  conform. 

able  to  Iha  daty  of  Jjcgiancc. 


ALLEOORICR,  iM^-g^Hk,  a.  NoCimI, 

notliteraL 
ALLEGOEICAL,  iM^-^f^-kll,  a.  Ulkt 

form  of  an  allegory,  not  literal. 
ALLEGORICALLY,  ll.|^.gAi^-klM^,ai. 

After  an  allegorical  manner. 

To  ALLEGORIZE,  ll'l^.gA-i4M,  r.  a.  Ta 
torn  into  allegory,  in  form  an  allegory. 

ALLEGORY,  In^-g6r-r^,  t  .557.  AfigntttiviB 
discourse,  in  which  something  is  intended  ttel 
is  not  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

ALLEGRO,  Il-l^'gr6,  a.  A  word  denotta« 
in  music  a  sprightly  motion.  It  originally 
means  gay,  as  in  Milton. 

ALLELUJ  AH,  4l-l^.l6'y^,  s.  A  word  of 
spiritual  exolution ;  Praise  God. 

To  ALLEVIATE,  Al-lK^-kte,  r.  a.  To 
make  light,  to  ease,  to  soften.  91. 

ALLEVIATION,  4l-l^Y^k'sh&B,  a.  The 
act  of  making  light ;  that  by  which  any  pak 
is  eased,  or  fault  extenuated. 

ALLEY,  in^,  s.  270.  A  walk  in  a  gaidaa ; 
a  pas«age  in  towns,  narrower  than  a  street 

ALLIANCE,  &l.lllnse,f.  The  state  of  coih 
flexion  witli  another  by  confederacy,  a  leagae; 
relation  by  maniage  ;  relation  hy  any  fors  of 
kindred ;  the  persons  allied  to  each  other. 

ALLICIENCY,  il-lish^ln-s^,  a.  lit.  Tha 
power  of  attracting. 

To  ALLIGATE,  lll^-gite,  r.  a.  T»  tit 
one  thing  to  another.  91 

ALLIGATION,  Al-l^-gl'shSn, a.  Theactaf 
tying  together ;  the  arithmetical  role  thai 
teaches  to  adjust  the  price  of  coropoonds.fora- 
ed  of  several  ingredients  of  different  value. 

ALLIGATOR,  All^-gk'tdr,  «.  511.  Tba 
crocodile^  This  name  is  chiefly  osed  for  ths 
crocodile  of  America. 

ALLISION,  Al-lkh'fin, «.  The  act  of  ftrik- 
ing  one  thing  against  another. 

ALLITERATION,  ^l-Ht-^r-k'shin,  f.  n« 
beginning  two  or  m«»re  words  with  the  safli 
letter,  to  give  them  a  sort  of  rhyming  conso- 
nance, somewhat  similar  to  the  termioatiflo  m 
tlie  adjective  and  substantive  in  Latin  j  snd 
osed  by  the  best  writers. 
"  Tbe  bookfbl  blockhead  i^noniatly  read, 
**  Wub  io«ds  of  learntd  lambcr  iu  his  head.* 

ALLOCATION,  ll-lA-kk'shfin,  «.  The  aet 
of  putting  one  thing  to  another ;  the  adawsMoa 
of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  lo 
the  account. 

ALU)CrTION,  il-lA-kA'shin,  a.  The  set 

of  speaking  to  another. 
ALLODIAL,  lU-li'dMl,  a.  Not  feudal,  !► 

dr^»endipnt. 
ALLODIUM.    il-lA'd^im,  «.    Poasesi** 

held  in  ahsolote  independence,  witboot  aay 

acknoMledgroent  of  a  lord-paramoiuil.    Thnt 

arc  no  nlluuial  lands  in  England. 
ALLONGI-:,  ^l-lfindje,  t.  165.    A  ptif  « 

thrust  with  a  rapier. 
To  ALLOO,  ill.i^',r.  a.Tosetoi^tolBCiU. 
ALLOQt  V,  inA-kwi,  a.  The  act  of  fpe*k« 

ing  to  another. 
To  ALLOT,  ll-lAl',  r.a.  To aistrihote  t>j  Wl 

to  grant ;  lo  distribote,  give  each  his  share. 
A  LU)TMENT,  ll-l^tWnt,  a.  The  part,  tW 
I      share. 
ALLOTTERY,  4l-Ut'tJr4,  a.   555.    IW 
I    which  is  granted  toaoiy  ina  dia^oiioa. 
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ALM  ALS 

Wr,  a6«  l«t— (Abe  171,  tib  ITS,  bAU  U^(ft  »P-rpiilid  SU^Oin  466,  Tint  46^ 

T«AU/>W,  U-lU;  V.  0.    To  admit;  lo|  ALMOND  TREE,  i'miadtrU,  «.    It  hmi 

leaves  and  flowers  vei^  like  those  of  the  peach 

tree. 
ALMONDS,  i'm&ndz, «.  The  two  glands  of 

the  throat ;  the  toiiKils. 
ALMONER,  il'md-nir,«.  84.  The  officer  of 

a  prince,  employed   in  the   distributioii  of 

charity.  ,      ,       , 

ALMONRY,  IVrntn-rt,  s.  The  place  whera 

aims  arc  distributed. 
ALMOST,  ^rm^t,  od.  84.  Neazly,well  nigh. 
ALMS,  imz,  s.  403.  What  is  given  in  relief 

of  the  poor. 
ALMSBASKET,  imzfbiiB-ldi,  s.  The  basket 

ill  ip'hich  provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 
ALIVISDEED,  iraz'diid,f.  A  charitable  gift. 
ALMSOIVER,  imz'giv-fir,  «.  He  that  sup* 

pons  others  by  his  charity. 
ALMSHOUSE,  imzhdOse,  t.  An  hospital 

for  thep<H)r. 
ALMSMAN,  ImzWn,  s.  A  man  who  lires 

u)H>n  aims. 
ALMUG-TREE,  ^I'mig-tr^e,  s.  A  tree  men- 

tiuned  in  Scripturr. 
ALNAGEU,  irnl-j3r,  $,  88.  A  measurer  by 
the  eii ;  u  sworn  officer,  whose  business  former- 
ly was  lo  inspect  ll»e  assize  of  woollen  cloth. 
ALNAGK,  al'n^je,  s.  90.  Ell-measure. 
ALNIGHT,  ainitc,  s.    Alnight  is  a  great 

calve  of  wax.  with  the  wick  in  the  midst. 
ALOES,  ^r<!ize,  s.  A  precious  wood  used  in 
the  east  fur  perfumes,  of  which  the  best  tort  is 
of  higher  pnce  than  gold;  a  tree  which  grows 
in  hot  countries  ;  a  medicinal  juice  extracted 
from  the  common  aloes  tree. 
t7  This  word  Is  divided  Into  l%ret  syllables  bv  Mr. 
Shifidan,  and  bat  into  two  by  Dr.Kenrick,  Hr.Perry, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  W.  Joliusloo.    The  laittir  is,  In  my  ow 
nioD,  prcrerable.    My  reason  is,  tliat  tboneb  ibb  pla 
ral  worti  is  perfectly  Luiin,  and  in  that  fangnage  Is 
pronounced  in  three  ■yllables;  yct.aswebavc  the  sin 
galar  aloe  In  two  syllables,  we  ooght  to  form  the  plu- 
ral according  to  our  own  analogy,  and  prononncc  It  la 
two  syllables  likewise.— Sec  Aniijfodes. 

ALOETICAL,  il4-lfc-ki],  a.  ConsUting 
chiefly  of  aloes. 

ALOFT,  A-li^ff ,  ad.  On  high,  in  the  air. 

ALOFT,  4-1  Aft',  prty.  Above. 

ALOOY,illi-ji',  s.  Unreasonablenes ;  ab- 
surdity. 

ALONE,  4-lAne',  a.  545.  Single;  without 


^«Bi,  lo  yield ;  to  permit ;  to  give  to,  to  pay 
Up  ;  to  Make  abatement 
AIXOWABLE,  4l-im.bl,  a.  That  which 

assy  beadmitledwilhoutcoDtxadictiou^lawful, 

ma€  Ibrbiddeii. 
AL1X>WABL£NESS,   iMiM-bl.n&iS 

Lawfttlncas.  eKeroption  from  prohibition. 
4LLOU  ANCE,  ti-lud'^nse,    s.    Sancdoa, 

iscenae  ;  p«raiission  ;  an  appointment  for  any 

cse«  abateiDcut  from  the  strict  liguor  ;*a  sum 

panted  weekly,  or  yearly,  as  a  stipend. 
ALU  >  V,  ii'lofy  *.  32.     Baser  metal  mixed 

isc(>4iia0e;  ahatenxnt,  diminution. 
T->  ALXC  UE,  ^l-lude',r.  a.  To  have  some  re- 

krrtice  t<j  h  cbinif. without  ttie  direct  mention. 
ULUMlNOIi,   lM6W-n&r,  f.   One  who 

crtiumn  or  paifits  uj^x.u  paper  or  parchment 
T:  ALLL  U£,  il-l^re',  r.  a.  To  entice  to  any 

ILIX REMENT,  llliire'miit,   *.   EnUce- 

mrvt,  trmptAtion. 

ALLL  RERy  il-lu  riir,  s.  08.    EnUcer,  in- 

mtitlcr. 

ALLLRINGLY,  ill-Iu'rlng-l^,   od.    In  an 

^jtarmg  nianiier.  enticinelv* 
UJ.rRJM;NEiiS,  il-lMng-nt^s,    s.    En- 

■ai  ifTtt,  tenp'ati  in  by  proposiiifE  pleasure. 
UXl  SION,  ll.|^xh£n,  s.  A  hint,  an  im- 

ALLLdlVE,114&'sIr,c.  158,428.  Hinting 

4UXSI VKLV,  ilAh'Blylh,  ad.  In  an  alia- 

sn«  Banner. 

iiXt^n  EN  F^Sy  ll-l&'slv-nfe,  t.  The  qua- 

far  «4  brn.jZ  ailu%tve. 
AlXCVlON,  il^li'v^jiii,  a.  The  carrying  of 

tmj  llmig  lo  somclhinf;  else  by  the  motion  of 

4kc  water  ;  the  tiling  Carried  hy  water. 
T»ALLY,  ^-li',  r.o.  To  unite  by  kindred, 

fric3a4»hip.  Off  confederacy ;  to  isake  a  relation 

iKtwrrn  t«o  thiofS. 

UXY,  iJLi',  s.-*See  Smrtf.    One  ositad 

te  mme  other  by  marriage,  friendship,  or  con- 


17  A  srw  years  ago 
f>«Bia«Kia(  Ibis  word,  when  a  aoau,  with  Um  accent 
•  *«  trm  ryllable  ;  awl  this  had  an  appearance  of 
^nmmm  ttom  lb«*  g%««ral  aistom  of  aeccatUig  novns 
» tm  mtmantr,  «  ben  (he  saaie  word,  as  a  verb,  bad 
•»•-:**•  •-I  t  »c  U»t,  h9^:  bttt  a  doarr  iaspeetioa Into 
fc  «ai*C>^  of  the  laognage  shewed  thb  pronancia- 
tai*»  ka  napropcr,  as  it  ioteifered  with  an  oaiversal 
^.  wbtrb  w»*.  iv  prooooacc  the  jp  like  c  in  a  final 
namvSrdtyUdble.  BaC,  whaleircr  was  the  reason  of 
3w  tmrwvity .  H  maw  atcms  tn  have  subsided ;  and  Ihb 
^i*  i*  »««  crvrraily  proaonoced  with  iba  accent  on 
•»»  m%mm4  vyiuate,  ••  M  is  aniformly  marktd  by  all 
•irOiii     pk%iM  fca  oar  laagaage, 

aMACANTER,4l-mi.Un't4r,f.  Acircle 

4rarwD  rwiraiJe^i  In  thehorison. 

ILM  AC  ASTER'S  STAFF,  il-ml-kln'- 
i£xs-«tif,  f .  An  instrument  lued  to  take 
i^arreaiif«t)S  of  Ut«  sun,  about  the  time  of  its 
name  9tni  aetthiC' 

iUlAN  ACK,  il'ml.alk,!.  84.  A  calendar. 

iUCA>DINE,ilWn^be,f.  149.  A  ruby, 
tmmner  and  lighter  tliau  the  oriental. 

iLM IGKTI N  Fi^S,  iUmVt^^nhy $.  Omnipo- 
iencr.  (ttr  of  \hv  attributes  of  God. 

UJilGim',  il.mW,a,  84,406.  Of  un- 
Uft'tird^owrr,  omniputeot. 

ALMON  D,  i'mdnd,  $.  401 .    The  nut  of  the 
liite. 
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company,  solitary. 
ALONG,  i-Un/,  od.  At  length;  through 

any  space  measured  lengthwise  \  forward,  on* 

ward  ;  in  company  with. 
ALOOF,  i-l&6r.  od.  At  a  distance. 
ALOUD,  4-liud',  ad.  Loudly,  with  a  great 

noise. 
ALOW,  i'\h\  ad.  In  a  low  place,  not  aloft 
ALPHA,  4l'f L  s.  84, 545.  The  first  letter  \m 

the  Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A; 

tlierefore  used  to  sisnify  the  first. 
ALPHABET,  il'fi-bit,  a.  Tha  letters,  or 

elements  of  speech.  .     ,     .      . 

ALPHABETICAL,  dl-fiblt^-kll,  a.  Ac- 
cording to  the  seiies  of  letteis.     ^     .     .     , 
ALPH.5BETICALLY,  llfi-bifttklM*, 

ad    According  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 
ALREADY,  il-r^ldi,  ad.  84.  At  thU  pra- 

sent  lime  ;  before  the  preieut. 
Al^,  ll(i,od.  Also. 
ALSOjil'sA,  ad.  &4.  In  the 
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ALT  AMA 

W  M9.  Fite  73,  tlr  77,  (all  8S,  rtt81~m*  W,  iiilt  W— pln«  105,  pin  107— nA  162,mSvcie4, 

ALTHOUGH,  il-XHi',  eoi^.  M.   Notwitfc- 

sUndinif,  Itowevcr. 

ALTILOQtEi\CE,Al-lUlA-kw^iise,t.Poiii. 
p(»Ds  Innruafze.  98. 

ALtIMKTRV,  4u!mW-tr^)i.518.Tbc«r 
of  tHkin^  or  mensuriniE  aititudrs  ur  hrigsliit. 

ALTISONANT, i|.ti»^AnAnt,fl.  S18.  Higb 
soundine,  pomiMius  iu  sound. 

ALTITUDE,  4ri^l6de,  ».  Height  of  pUc^, 
space  measured  upward  ;  the  drv.itioii  of  any 
of  the  henvenlj  bodie?  above  ti^e  horizon,  situ- 
ation with  re^d  to  lower  tilings ;  litrigbi  uf 
excellence ;  hishr*l  point, 

ALTOGETHER,iiI;to-g^th'&r,ad.  Complete- 
Ijr,  without  restriction,  without  excrpiiun. 

ALUDEL,  ir{i-del,  t.  Aludeb  are  sublim. 
ine  pots  used  in  clijrotstrjr,  6tted  into  one  an- 
other without  luting. 

ALUM,  dl1&in,«.  A  kind  of  mineral  salt,  of 
an  acid  taste. 

ALUM-STONE,  In&m-stAne,  «.  A  stunc  or 
calx  used  in   sur^rrv. 

ALUMINOUS,il-luW-n^,  a.  ReUting  to 
alum,  or  cunsistiuc  of  alum. 

ALWAYS,  alVize,  ad.  84.  Perpetually, 
tlirougliout all  time  ;  constantly,  without  Tari- 
ation. 

AM,  5ni,  The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 

AMARIIJTY,  dm-A-bll't-t^,  s.  oil.  Lore- 
linrss.  .*>^. 

AMADKTTOjm-.^-dct't.'s  *.  A  «c»rtof prar. 

AM  A  DOT.  dm'.'t-diit,  a.  503.  A  «iort  of  pear. 

AMAIN,  a-mAne',  od.  With  vehemeDce, 
with  vi^'uur. 

AMAL(;AM,  ^mirp!m.         Is.  The  mix- 

AMALC;  AM  \,il-mdlK;i-mji,  J  turc  of  me- 
tals iirocured  by  amal^ainaiion.  H'\, 

AMAL(;\MAflON,  il-raill-gjl-mi'8h('m,  «, 
84. — Sec  Alteration.  The  act  or  practice  of 
ainaltjamatiH);  metals. 

To  AMALGAMATE,  ^-millgi-roke,  r.  m. 
T«»  unite  rmtali  with  quick*ilrrr. 

AMANDATION,  Im-in-dVshin,  *.  TTie 
act  of  sendific  nn  a  me«sa«f ,  .yf7, 

AMANUENSIS,  iroin-u-ln'sis,  §.  A  per- 
s<»n  wFio  writes  what  another  dictates. 

AMARANTH, dm A.rln/A,«.  The  name  ofa 
plai)t ;  in  poetry,  an  iniasiniirv  flower  au£a<iu>e 

AMARANTHINE,  Iml-rinMin,  a.  Cool 
•isting  of  amaranths,  t50. 

^  Mr.  Shtrl'liin,  Mr.  Scull,  an«1  Mr.  Perry,  pr». 
noiiiice  ibc  t  hi  ilic  la»l  i^liabJt  of  ibu  wot  J  •kurV,  as 
It  is  bere  mirkctl. 

AMARITUDE,A.miJr'r^tAde^.8I.PittemeM, 
AMASMENT,  i-masWnt,  s,    A  heap,  an 
acctuDulation. 

^  This  word  is  vpeiled  wHh  onr  i  by  Dr.  Jolia*o«, 
bal  andonbinlly  ou^ui  to  ba\e  f1onr>*<-  i  u  mtlt  «« 
ctstmtmtg  embotsmtemt^  and  cmtamuimtmt. 

To  AMASS,  A-nil*',  r.  a.  To  collect  toj^Uier 
into  one  heap  ur  tuass ;  to  add  one  tiling  to 
another. 

ToAMATK,  Imitc',  r.  a.  To  trrrifv,  to 
strike  with  horror 

AMATORY,  ilmi  l6r  W,  «.  512.  Relatiiif; 
to  love    .VvS. 

AMAUROSIS,  Am  aunV^'s*.  520.  A  dun. 
nessof  ficht,  i.ot  from  any  vi»^i hie  defect  in  iIms 
eve,  but  from  some di»trmprraiurr  in  tin-  iimrr 
part^.  c»ccA«>ioniiig  the  rt  (•rrtrtiiatiuiis  of  fiscs 
and    \\\*\  rio;irmc  befrtrr  h.r  »  yr^. 

To  AM  A/E,  a-uiico ,  I .  a.  To  c(jafu:>«  with 
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ALTAR,  Jrtfir.  a.  84, 08.  The  place  where 
otferines  to  Heaven  are  laid ;  the  Ubie  ui 
Christian  chuiches  where  the  communion  is 
administered. 
ALTARAGE,  it  t&r-l(je,  f.  00.  An  emolu- 
ment from  oblations  at  the  altar. 
ALTAR-CLOTH,  il'tJirclAth,  #.  The  cloth 

thrown  over  the  altar  in  churches. 
To  ALTER,  il'tdr,  v,  a.  418.  To  change,  to 

make  otherwise  than  it  is. 
To  ALTER,  il  tur,  e.  a.  To  become  otherwise 

than  it  was,  to  be  chtmced,  to  suffer  change. 
ALTERABLE,  ilt6r-3-bl,  a.  That  which 

may  be  altered  or  chaiiged. 
ALTERABLENESS,    al'tSr-i-bln&B,     a. 

The  quality  of  beint'  alterable. 
ALTERABLY,   al  t&rd-bl^,  ad.  In  such  a 

manner  as  mav  be  altered. 
ALTERANT,  altdr-int,  0.555.  That  which 

has  the  power  of  producing  changes. 
ALTERATIQN,  il  tdr-i'shin,  f.  The  act  of 

altering  or  cha.ngiiiir ;  the  change  mode. 
ALTERATrV'E,  al'tur-d-tiv,  a.  Medicines 
ca%d  alterative  are  such  as  hove  no  immedi- 
ate sensible  operation,  but  gradually  gain  upon 
tlie  constitution- 
ALTERCATION,  il-tir-kli'shin,  t .  Debate, 
controversy,  84. 

1^  The  Srsi  •yllable  of  this  word,  anrt  of  the  sixtren 
th4t  follow  il,  except  uUUoufik,  arc  snbjecl  to  adonble 
pronunei^liun,  bclMcvu  wbuh  ii  t»  nut  very  ea*y  lo 
deelde.  There  Is  a  ::eiie(al  rule  in  the  language,  ibjt 
i,  followed  by  another  coD9ooanr,Ki%c>  tlu  |.r*-c»r<liiiii 
m  iu  broad  aoand,  as  in  sa  t.  Hiis  rule  ii  siibjtrcl  tu 
several  eaecptioa«,  84 ;  and  if  we  lake  in  lhe»e  w».r.l» 
Into  the  exception*,  ihcrt-  it  M>me  doabt  of  the  ek- 
eepiloos  becouiini;  the  K»'"eral  rule,  hut  the  a  in 
qaestton  is  now  »o  >t«-i*r.«llv  pronounced,  m*  in  tbe  first 
syllable  of  a/^y,  miUjt.  ^. .  that  wc  should  risk  iLt- 
Impulaiiun  of  inaccuracy  to  »onu<l  it  otlirrwi»r.  Mr. 
Mirridao,  Dr.  Kemitk,  and  Mr.  bcoil,  are  ooiionnly 
for  thit  Uiirr  »<»uim1  of  a.  Mr.  leay  m.rki  all  in 
Ike  same  manner,  r&crpi  alteieate  aiul  attercatioH  ; 
and  W.  Johnston  has  only  the  word*  a ttei cation  and 
«/frniii/<re,  which  he  pronounces  in  the  former  man- 
ner. It  ia  critjtn  that  the  lornirr  wa«  the  true  Anglo- 
Saxon  s«inud,and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  latter 
hi*  only  obialncil  within  these  few  yeara,  In  words 
obviuualy  derivi^  tiom  Ihe  Latin  as  iheM  are;  but 
their  K'rms  lo  be  a  groMness  in  one  tonad,  aiMi  a 
nralnett  iu  the  oiber,  which  has  so  decidedly  given 
OB«  of  them  Ihe  preference. 

ALTERN,  4l-lera',a.84,98.  Actingby  turns. 
ALTERNACY,  lU-t^r nl-s^s   #.  84.  Action 

prrfornierl  by  turns 

ALTERNATE,  il-t^i'nite,  a,  91.  Being  by 

fUfii«,  reclpr«ical. 
To  ALTERNATE,  Al-ttVnite,   r.  a.  91.  To 

perform  altematcFv  ;  to  change  one  tiling  for 

aimthfr  reciproCiilly. 
ALTI.RN  ATEL\  ,  Alt^r'n^te-l*,  ad.  In  re- 

cipriKTal  siiccensinn. 

A  L  lEK  N  ATIA  l-SS,  il-tlr'niten^s,  $.  The 

qu*lii\  of  beiiii:  alternate. 
ALTERNATION^  il-tur-nVshfin,   #.    The 

r»npri»cdl  sucir««ioii<*f  thtn).M  5jj. 
ALTKRN  VTIVE,  lll-ttVni-tiv,  «.  \hH.  The 

ih.MO-  ^i«et»  i.f  two  ihin^j,,  »o  that,  if  one  bo 

trri  1 1.  d.  thr  Mther  mu*!  br  taken. 

All  I  lt\  \il\  ^:L^,il-t^r^ii.tIv-l^,ad.By 


IUMI«. 


.Mv 


ALII  R\  \ 

M.     i,f. 

I h.M  >  ../ 

ALII  lisin.  il  t 


I\  r\FSS,  Al-t^r'n4-tlwn^ss. 
'"•'^.      ihe   tonality   or   state   of 


I  net* ,  1.98.  Reciproc.il 


^%.X^AM^ 


r ;  Id  pot  iolo  coufa»iou  with  wonder ;  to 

wvt  into  ptrrplrcitj. 
AMAZE,  i'n^xe\  m.  AstoDishmcnt,  coofa- 

mmn,  either  of  fc«r  or  wnndtr. 
AMAZEDLY,  4-ini'z^-le,  ad.  354.   Con- 

Kucdlv.  with  anuxeinviit. 
A31.\ZEbXESS,  d-mli'z^-iils,  t.  365.  The 

•Ofte  cif  brmir  aisftxeH,  wonder,  confusion. 
AHAZEMENT,l-inize'mfct,  *.  Confused 

ftpfMcbrasion.  eitreme  fcAr,  horror  *,  extreme 

cgjectiou  ;   bright  of  admiration  ;  wonder  at 

ap  uoexprctt-d  event. 
AM.iZING,i-mJi'ziiig,  part,  a.  Wonderful, 

aMoatftluiic* 
&MAZI  N  G  LY,  l-mk'zbg-l^/id.To  a  degree 

xkmt  anv  cacitr  astonishment. 
AMKZOS,  im'i'zUy  s.  166.  The  Amazons 

were  a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour ;  a 


Ua,  B&t  16S~tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bill  173— 2!l  290— pSund  81S-><J!un  466,  Tnis  46». 

AMBILOQUOUS,  Im-bliaA-kwfb,  a.  Van^ 

ainbiifuoiis  expressions,  518. 
AMBIT,  im'bit,  $.  The  compass  or  circuit  ol 

any  thing. 
AMBITION,  dm-b?sh'fin,  s,  507.  The  desire 

of  preferment  or  honour  ;  the  desire  of  anj 

thinj:  greal  or  excellent. 
AMBITIOUS,  Am-bish'fis,  a.  459.  Seized  or 

touched  with  ambition,  desirous  of  advance- 
ment, aspiring. 
AMBITIOUSLY,  im-bish'us-li,  ad.  With 

eagemess  of  advancement  or  preference. 
AMBITIOUSNESS,  dm-blsh'iis-n^s,  *.  The 

qoalitv  of  being  ambitious. 
AMBITUDE,  dm'b^.t&de,«.463.  Compass, 

circuit. 
To  AMBLE,  im'bl,  r.  w.  405.  To  move  upon 

an  amble,  lo  pace  ;  to  move  easily ;  to  walk 

daintily. 
AMBLE,  4ml)), «.  405.  An  easy  pace. 
AMBLER,  4m'bl6r, ».  98.  A  pacer. 
AMBLINGLY,  Am'bling-1^,  .od.  With  an 

ambling  movenietit. 
AMBROSIA,  dm-br6^W,a.  ^05.  The  ima- 

ginary  food  of  the  gods  ;  the  name  «f  a  plant. 

t^  Mr.  Stieri.ljin  lias  pronounced  thia  himI  the  foU 
ioniuK  word  nm-Oro-iha  and  am-ftru^hal.  Dr.  K«iv 
rtck  has  divided  llicm  into  tin:  same  iiiimber  of  Byll»- 
b:cs.  but  liaa  given  tbc  *  tbe  flat  aspiration,  lik«  xh. 
Tliatthii  ia  tbe  true  lound.  see  letter .9,  N0.46S;  ;indtbat 
there  woriis  oai^bt  to  be  divided  into  four  fyllablea, 
are  Syiiabication,  No».  54C,  64). 

AMBROSIAL, 4m-brA'zhi4l, a.  Partaking 
of  the  nature  or  quality  of  arobmsta;  delicious. 

AMBRY,  im^re,  t.  the  place  where  alms 
are  distributed ;  the  \)hce  where  plate,  and 
utensils  for  housekeeping,  arc  kept. 

AMBS-ACE,  Innez-ise',  #.  S47.  A  double 
ace.  aces.  , 

AMBULATION,  im-bi-Ui'shfln,  $.  The  act 
of  walking.  , 

AMBULATORY,  Ara^i-li-tfir-ri,  a.  That 
which  hastiie  power  or  faculty  of  walkinp.6121. 

AMBURY,  4m'b6-r^,  t.  A  bloody  wart  on  a 
horse's  body. 

AMBUSCADE,im-b6s-kide',  f.  A  private 
station  in  which  men  lie  Ut  surprise  others 

AMBUSCADO,ilm.bfi9-k&'dA,  s.  77.  A  pri- 
vate post,  in  ordtr  to  surprise. 

AMBUSH,  Am'b^sh,*.  175.  The  post  where 
soldiers  or  assassins  are  placed  in  order  to  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  an  enemy  ;  the  act  of  sur- 

f»risin^  another,  by  lying  in  wait ;  the  sUte  of 
vin*;  III  wait. 
AMBlSHilD,  Ara'bush-6d,  o.  559.  Placed 

in  amJuisli. 
AMBUSHMENT,   im'bush-mint,  t.    Am- 

bush,  surprise. 
AMBUSTl()N,;Jm-b&s'Uhfin,f.  404.  A  bum, 

a  scald. 
AMKL,  am'mel,  a.  The  matter  with  which 

till*  vaiitjinted  works  are  overlaid,  which  we 

call  rnai'ielied. 
\M  i:N,  It'inen',  ad.  A  term  used  in  devotions, 

by  winch,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so 

i^  it ;  al  the  end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 

^  Tliis  ia  the  only  word  in  the  lang'nge  that  baa 
iiect«»ailly  two  contccntive  accenta.— bee  Piincipua, 
No.  4<*l. 

AMENABLE,  ll-me'n5-bl,fl.4D5.  Responsi- 
ble, subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account. 

AMENANCE,  i-mi'ndn»e,  t .  Conduct,  be- 
haviour. 


ty  Tkl*  wwd  baa  the  aeecat  oo  iIm  flrtC  •yllable, 
wmMtmj  la  f  be  Latin  origlrul.  wklch  has  It  on  the  ae- 
Ma4;  v^il«  tbe  MlowlAg  word  Ambagts  has  tbe 
■■•c  ynamldmale  accent  as  la  Latio. 
AMBAGES,  im-b4'jes«  t.  603.  A  circuit  of 

wMds,  •  iuulti|ilicity  of  words. 
AUBASSADE,  im-b^-s&de',  a.  Embassy. 

Mot  *ro  o*e.  ^        <     ^     -» 

AKBA2iS  ADOR,  im-bls'sl-dOr,  a.  A  per- 

Mn  arnt  in  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign 

yowcr  to  another.  418. — See  Honour, 
AMBASSADRESS,  lm-bds'si.dr^s,«.  The 

l»Jj  of  aa  ambassador  j  a  woman  sent  on  a 

AMBASSAGE4Bi'bls-8^e,4.00.Anembassy 

AMBER,  im'b&r,  #.98.  A  yellow  transparent 

•abaiaocc*  of  a  gimimotu  or  bituminous  con- 

AMBER,  Aml>iir,  a.  Consisting  of  amber. 
AMBEB-DRINK,  dm'b4r-drkk,  «.  Dnnk 

«i  ihr  ct'loor  of  amber. 
AMBERGRIS,  ibn'b&r-gr^e,f.  112.  A  fra- 

Cat  drug  that  melts  almost  like  wax,  used 
Ik  as  a  nerfoine  and  a  cordial. 
4MRER-SEED,  im^6r•se^d,  «•  Resembles 

AMBER-TREE,  ftm^fir-trce,  #.    A  shrub 

mhrf^  beauty  is  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves. 
AMBIDEXTER,  im-be-dex  ter,  a.  A  man 

wiia  bjis  equally  the  use  of  both  his  hands  ^  a 

mm%  vbo  is  equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side 

tL  p«rty  disputes. 
AMBl  DEXTERITY,  4ra-bf.d?x.tlrr^ti,«. 

THr  qoaiity  of  beinz  able  equally  to  tise  both 

V«'  r«"»  ;  d"uMe  dealmj;. 
AMBlI)EXTKOU.s,im-b^-dcx'trfi8,a.  Hav- 

cv.  •>lt»  en  waJ  f*icili?y ,  the  use  of  citht-r  hand; 

d  vt»ic  dr«linir.  praciisini;  (;n  hoth  sides. 
AMBIDEXTKOtSNI-lSS,  ilm-bM^x'trfis- 

Bi^  «.  The  quality  of  being  ambidextrous. 
AMBIENT,  im'be-int,  a.  Surrounding,  en- 

o-mpastinir.         ^ 
AM  BIOL,  im'b«-gu,  t.   An  entertainment 

e"n»Miin<  #if  a  mertlet  of  dishes. 
AMBU;UITY,  Im-bi-gui-ti,  «.  Doubtfol- 

t»-««  of  mesiiioK  ;  uncertainty  of  siijriitic.nion. 
AMBlGUOUS,.^m-bI^'u-(iS,fi.I)i.ulitful,hav- 

ii'i  t»"  nie.iniiig»;  uanii'^UmhifuhMipressions. 
AMBlGlOtSLV,  im  bIi;'H-(H-lL,ac/.  In  an 

aoabiru   us  maai.er,  diJublfi  Ilv. 

AMBl<itOUSNESS,4m.bij;&-fts-n^i«,s.Un- 
crrr^ttayof  loraiitiijz;  duuliiil)«>f  siirnilication. 
AMB1L6GY,   imbillo-g^,  f.  518.  Talk  of 
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To  AMEND,  i-mind',  «.  a.  To  correct,  to 
dwnge  «n^  Uiing  that  U  wrong ;  to  reform  the 
Rle ;  to  restore  passages  in  writers  which  the 
copiers  are  supposed  to  have  depraved. 

To  AM£ND,l-mlnd',  v.  k.  To  grow  better. 
AMENDMENT,  i-mlnd'mint, «.  A  change 

from  bad  for  the  better  reforniation  of  life ; 

recovery  of  health  :  iu  law,  the  correction  of 

an  error  committed  in  a  process. 
AMENDER,  l-m&i'd&r,s.  98.  The  person 

that  amends  aiijr  thing. 
AMENDS,  i-m&tdfl', «.  Recompense,  com* 

peosation.    ,      ,      ,    . 
AMENITY,  l-m2n'n(.t^,  ».  611.  Agreeable- 

ness  of  sitoation. 
To  ABIERCE,  i-mjne',  v.  a.  To  punish  with 

a  fine  or  ocnaltj. 
AMERCER,  4-mlr's&T,  «.  98.  He  that  sets 

a  fine  apon  anj  mbdemeanour. 
AMERCEMENT,  i-m^rse'm^nt,  t .  The  pe- 

ebniarjT  punishment  of  an  offender. 
AMES- ACE,  4mez-ice',  #.Two  aces  thrown 

at  the  same  time  on  two  dice. 
AMETH0Dft;AL,4-me-*A*ki'*.kll,a.  Out 

of  method,  irregular. 
AMETHVST,    ^m'^-fAist,  «.    A   precious 

stone  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple. 
AMETHYSTINE,  4m-e-tft!s'tin,  a.  140.  Re- 
sembling an  amethyst. 
AMIABLE,  k  ro^-i-bl,  a.  405.  Lovely,  pleas- 
ing,  worthy  to  be  loved;  pretending  love, 

shewing  love. 
AMLABLENESS,  itWI-bl-n^,  «.  Love- 

linets,  power  of  raising  love. 
AMIABLY,  i'm^-i-bl^,  ad.In  such  a  manner 

at  to  excite  love. 
AMICABLE,  irn'm^-ki-bl,  o.  405.  Friendly, 

kind. 
AMICABLENESS,     imW-kibl-n&i,    «. 

Friendlinest,  pood  will. 
AMICABLY,  Im'^-ki-bl^,  od.  In  afnendly 

way. 
AMICE,  ^m'mls,  s.  142.  The  first  or  und^- 

raost  part  of  a  priest's  habit. 
AMID,  l-mid',  >  pr<fp.In  the  mid8t,niid- 

AMIDST,  l-mldsf,  S    (Ue;  mingled  with, 

surrounded  by ;  among. 
AMISS,  i-mls',   od.    Faultily,  criminally; 

wrong,  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 

thing;  impaired  in  lieHlth. 
AMISSION,  l-niW&n,s.  Loss. 
To  AMIT,  l-mh',  e.  a.  To  lose. 
AMITY,  AmW-t^,#.511.  Friendship. 
AMMONIAC,  2m-m&'n^4k,  s.  505.  A  gum ; 

a  salt. 
AMMONIACAL,lm.m^nli.k&l/i.  Having 

the  nature  of  ammoniac  salt.  .'rOd. 
AMMUN ITION,  im-m6-ni5b'an,  t. Military 

StOTM. 

AMMUNITION  BREAD,  im-m&nlsh'dn- 

br^,  s.  Bread  for  the  supply  of  armies. 
AMNESTY,  Im'n^-t^, «.  An  act  of  oblivion. 
AMNION,  im'n^-6n,         \  s.  The  innermost 
AMNIOS,  im'n^-<U.  100.  f  membrane  with 

which  the  facta*  in  the  womb  is  imoMdimtely 

covered. 
AMOMUM,l-m<&'miD,s.  A  sortofiruit 
AMONG,    l-ming',       >pr47. 165. Mingled, 
AMONGST,  l-m&gsf ,  (   with ;  conjoSied 

with  others,  so  at  to  make  part  of  the  nosber.  | 


AMORIST,  irn'Mat,  s.   An  inamorato,  a 

ftiUant.         ^     ,    , 
AMOROUS,  am'O-rASy  a.  544.  Enamoured  ; 
naturally  inclined  to  love,  fond ;  belonging  to 
love. 
AMOROUSLY,  W^-riis-li,   ad.    Fondly, 

lovingly. 
AMOROUSNESS,  La^h-Aa-nh,  9.  Fond- 
ness, lovingness. 
AMORT,  4-mirf ,  od.  Depressed,  spiritleM. 
AMORTIZATION,  d-m6r-ti-zl'8hfin,  > 
AMORTIZEMENT,  i-mSr'tiz.m&it,    }   *• 
The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  to  mort- 
main. 
To  AMORTISE,  l-mSr'tfe,  c.  n.  140.    To 
alien  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation. 
ty  I  have  made  the  last  ty  liable  of  tBis  word  short, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronundaiiou  of  it,  noc 
oaiy  becanse  tt  is  so  pronoooce<l  by  Mr.  ScoU  and 
Dr.  Kcnriek,  bat  becaase  it  b  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
ral rale. 

To  AMOVE,  4-mJJ?e',  r.   a.    To  remove 

from  a  post  or  sutlon  \  to  remove,  to  move* 

to  alter.  ^     ,, 

To  AMOUNT,  t-m60nt',  v.  n.  To  rise  to  in 

the  accumulative  quality. 
AMOUNT,  4-mjanf ,  s.  The  sum  total. 
AMOUR,  i-mS&r',  s.  An  affair  of  gallantry, 

an  intrigue. 

AMPHIBIOUS,  im.fM.i8,a.  That  which 
can  live  in  two  elements. 

AMPHIBIOUSNESS,  l^r-fM-fis-nls,  «. 
The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  ui  different 
elements. 

AMPHIBOLOGICAL,  Im-fe-bA-lAd'je-kU, 
o.  509.     Doubtful. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  Am-fe-bar^j*,  t.  Dia- 
course  of  uncertain  meaning. 

AMPHIBOLOUS,  im-f  ^b^6-lfis,  a.  Tossed 
from  one  to  another. 

AMPHISBiENA,  dm-fls-b^'ni,  t.  92.  A 
serpent  supposed  to  have  two  heads. 

AMPHITHEATRE,  im-fe-eA^i-t&r,  s.  616. 
A  building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  having  its 
area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats  one  above 
another. 

AMPLE,  im'pl,  a.  405.  Large,  wide,  ex- 
tended; great  in  bulk;  unlimited,  without 
restriction  ;  liberal.  Urge,  without  parsimony  ; 
diffusive,  not  contracted. 

AMPLENESS,  Im'pl-nls,  s.  Largeness, 
liberality. 

To  AMPLIATE,  Am'pli-ite,  «.  a.  To  en- 
large, to  extend. 

AMPLIATION,  im-pli4i'shfin, «.  Enlarge* 
roent,  etaggeraiion ;  ditfuseness. 

To  AMPUFICATE,4m.plir^.klite,r.a.To 
enlarge,  to  amplify.  < 

AMPUFICATION,  Im-pli-ffc-ki'shin,  «. 
Eolar^nient,  extension;  exaggerated  repre- 
sentation. 

AMPUFIER,  im'pli-f  l-ir,  t .  98  One  that 
exaggerates. 

ToAMPI'*^    ^-'-•^  To  en- 

largi  ^viT 

To/  ^ 
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AMPLITUDE,  la^ll-t&de,  #.   Largeness, 

gfmtmem ;  copioiuoess,  aboodance. 
A^Ur.  im'pl^  mL    Lwrgely,  liberally; 

ToAMPCTATE,  Im'pi-dte,  v.  a.    To  cut 
o#a  fioib. 

AMPtTATION.    Im-pA-tA'shSn,    $.    The 

c^nafioo  at  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part 

arri«b.*dT. 
Aia'LET,'2in'&.llt,  «.    A  charm;  a  thing 

hoc  abo«t  the  neck,  for  pre?entiag  or  curing 

TtAJfTSE,  i-m&ze'y   v,  a.    To  entertain 


^aMentlon;  to  deceive  by  actfui  manage - 

IMl'SEMENT,  l-m&ze'mint, «.  That  which 

i»iii  ■,  eatertalnroeut. 
on  SFJl.  1-mAV.uT,  a.  He  that  amuscfl. 
Alfl>»IVt:,  i-mu'sWy  ad.  158,  428.    That 

wkrS  has  ihc  pirwcr  of  arautiii^. 
Kn\  GD  ALATE,  i-mJg'di-Ute,  o.  Made  of 


im  1 :  D  A  LI  N  E,  i^Ig'dl-line,  a.  149.  Re- 

AH,  ia,  mri»    One,  but  with  less  emphasis ; 

mj,  oc  a  Pie. 

C  T%»  if^rftiiite,  aad,  ■•  H  »•/  b«  called,  the 
*■  '■!  •rtici«,  it  Mid  by  all  oar  Gramniarianf  lo 
^  •^  Wfar*  a  Yuwci  or  A  mole;  but  no  notice  is 
•a  «^  «B«aC  •  iMt*»U  of  it  before  what  it  called  a 
-••«,  m  m  KMtW  6aa*,  tf  ttfiMi  rrrrMony, «  wvrer, 
^-  Mr  la  A*y  n»cntk«a  made  of  iu  cooMant  usage 
•fc^  4  ««»«  It  is  no(  male.  If  iba  accent  of  the  woi  d 
•yliable.  at  ««•  heroic  actioM,  mn 
.'/,  9tc.    Tbii  want  of  a«carac>  arises 

■»  •  w»«t  «*f  aaai3  jJof  tb«  vowclt»  and  not  attend- 
"  1*111 1  "lly  *•  the  inflaenee  of  accent  on  pronun- 
*  ^  A  ^n>pcr  lavettitatluB  of  the  power  of  the 
'-•«*  wwwM  have  iafonned  oar  Orammarians  that 
**  ««w  ai,  wWd  i/»«|t  ia  noc  ao  properly  a  vowei  as 
'  "^  I  Maiiaaiil,  and  perfectly  cqalvaleat  to  com- 
*''-*»X  f .  • ;  and  Uial  a  f^linf  of  this  has  Insensi- 

•  f  ar»cid  tbc  be«C  speakart  to  preSk  a  to  it  in 
Mtk»  while  a  coofascd  idea  of  the  gene. 
t  from  an  Ignoraice  of  the  oatnre  of  ibe 

•-  -1  ha*  grssrr ally  ladaeed  tbem  to  prefix  an  to  It 

•  I  ilia.  1 W  aama  obacnratioaa  arc  applicable  to 
•'  •-  tW  »«r  aiMM  tcllt  as  tftat  bc^rc  ktrvic,  his- 
-'^^  *e-  lk«  ««  oiM[bt  Invariably  lo  be  aMd;  but 
*'  ■«  Aacarrrrioc  tbai  It  b  iha  abaencc  of  accent  on 
••  •  %ji  vafccs  ««  admisaible  in  Ibete  words,  «»e 
•«  a^  »•  f^^ftm  a»  to  worua  where  the  k  is  aoandeii, 

•  ••  a^MT.  mm.  ktmm,  *c.  and  that  aet  o«r  apolten 
■*  '*•!■    fca«c«««<  «  variance.    Tbb  aeeina  better 

•  ■      ■■■  fc>»  lfc«  •-ut  «if  accoracy  in  thia  article  than 

•  "»>era«rr  I  "»ce  bvard  from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  oar 
■'  ■■  ■!  ••  |*anlrtilarlj  In  tbc  tima  of  the  Spettator, 
•^•^  a»  »iasppi»ratlon  of  lb«  article  frequently 
*^»«.  a«t  »H  pT'^noaacc  tbc  A  at  the  bccinning  of 
•— fc  ft»  m4%mm  a«  we  do.  However  this  may  be,  it 
*•»•  !■■  I  s  —  siTT  i»  a  correct nesa  of  lancu'l^  <»  inahe 
•**  •'^^laj'hy   and  pruooucUtloa  •§  consistent  aa 

■^A*«  ,  frK  wbi-h  parpoae  ii  may  not  be  oaeleM  to 
'-•*•-  ta*  lf>lti.wioc  grncral  ralca.  'Ihc  urticle  A 
***  ^  "fcd  Wfotc  all  words  beginnlag  with  a  coe- 
•«*.  Mtm\  brforr  Iha  vowel  u  when  loog:  and  the 
•■•-•  Uw   imrf  be  nacd  before  all  words  baglnniax 

•  «  a  ^M*^xi.  «xr«p«  Usag  u  ;  before  words  b^\tiMu% 
'-*  a  Mate,  e«  4ra  kmmr,  mm  Mr,^c  or  before  wcids 
*M-r«  th*  Asa  a«<  mule,  if  tba  accent  be  on  Iba  second 

•  -**•<.  ■•  «»  Aeroie  acf  lass,  •«  kUtpricmi  mecomnt. 

f^  *^  frw  words  ia  oar  tangoage  where  the  A 

•  aaaa.  ae«  ihia  koar  ia  lha  PHaciplet,  ^o.  .1^:  and 
-  a  >Mf  Uaa  af  lha  letter  a,  and  the  reason  why  U 
•^•^asa  •€  mm  before  tt  whea  loag«  see  PHadpiea, 
w.  t,  aatf  *a  Sotaa  apoa  It. 

AK  ACAMPTICK,  la^Ukla  tik,  a.  Reiect- 


ANACAMPTICKS,  in4-dbn't!k8,  ».  The 

doctrine  of  reflected  light,  or  catoptricks. 
ANACATHARTICK,  Anl-kd-^Air'tilc,    #. 

Any  medicine  that  works  upwards. 
ANACHORITE,  in-dk'A-rite,  a.  155.    A 

monk,  who  leaves  the  convent  for  a  more  soli« 

tary  life. 
ANACHRONISM,  dn-dk'kri-nism,  a.  An 

error  in  computing  time. 
ANACLATICKS,  in4-kUt1ks,  t .  The  doc- 
trine of  refracted  light ;  dioptricks. 
ANADIPLOSIS,  In4-d^.pl6'sls,  a.  Reda- 

plication ;  a  figure  in  rbeturick.  590. 
ANAGRAM,  la'l-grlm,  a.  A  conceit  arising 

from  the  letters  of  a  name  transposed  so  as  to 

form  some  other  word  or  sentence. 
ANAGRAMMATISM,  in-l-gdlm'mil.tlsm, 

s.434.The  act  or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 
ANAGRAMMATIST,  4n4-gi4m  Wtiat,  #. 

A  mtker  of  anagrams. 
To  ANAGRAMMATIZE,    in4.gr4m'm|. 

tke,  V.  a.  159.  To  make  anagrams. 
AN  ALEPTICK,  4n4-l4p'tik,  a.  Comforting, 

corroborating. 
ANALOGICAL,  in4.l6(ye'^.kll,  a.  Used 

by  way  of  analogy. 
ANALOGICALLY,  dn4-l6dje'c-k4l4,  ad. 

Iu  an  aiudogical  manner;  iu  an  analogous 

manner. 
ANALOOICALNESS,4n4-l6dje'i.k4l.n^s, 

«.  The  quality  of  being  analogical. 
To  ANALOGIZE,  a-niiaA-jlze,r.  a.  To  ex- 

plain  hy  wav  <»f  Hualoji^, 

ANALOGOUS,  i-ndl'lA.gds,d.314.  Having 
analogy,  jiaving  something  parallel. 

ANALOGY,  i-nAll^j^,  «.518.Re8emblancc 
between  ihingn  with  regard  to  some  circum- 
stances or  elfecis. 

ANALYSIS,  i-ndlle-sls,  a.  620.  A  separa- 
tion  of  any  compound  into  its  several  parts ;  a 
solution  of  any  thing,  whether  corporal  or  men- 
tal, to  it^  first  elements. 

ANAL\TICAL,  ini-llt't^-kll,  a.  That 
which  resolves  any  thing  into  first  principles; 
that  which  proceeds  by  analysis. 

ANALYTlCALLY,4n4.llt't^k4l-l^<id.The 
manner  of  resolving  compounds  into  the  sim- 
ple constituent  or  componenl  parts. 

To  ANALYZE,  In'ii-llze,  r.  a.  To  resolve  a 
coropoand  into  its  first  principles. 

ANALYZER,4n'4-ll.dir,  a.  98.  That  which 
lias*lhe  power  of  anaWaing. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in4.mJr-fA'8?8,  a.  De- 
formation ;  perspective  projection,  so  that  at 
one  point  of  view  it  shall  appear  deformed,  iu 
another  an  exact  representation. 
^  T  have  accented  this  word  ou  the  penaltlmalc, 

as  Or.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  done ;  as  it  is 

a  technical  word,  and  not  natorallsetl  like  snefMs^r* 

yka*k»,^ht%  Priaciples,  Vo.  &20. 

ANANAS,  4-iiii'ois,  a.  The  fine  apple. 
ANAPHORA,  d-nlf 'fA-r4,  a.  91.    A  figure 

when  several  clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun 

with  the  same  word.  * 

ANARCH,  inirk,  t.  U3.    An  aathor  of 

confusion. 
ANARCHIAL,  l-iilr^^4],  a.    Confused,* 

Wl     Ott      ue.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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t^  M9.  Fke  78,  fir  77,  fall  8S,  Cit  81— mi  9S,  mit  96— pine  105,  p!n  107— nA  162,  mJve  164, 

ANCIENTLY,inel8liint-le,iwi.Iii  old  times. 
ANCIENTNESS,  kne'tsh&it-nia,  #.    Anti- 


ANARCHY,  inir-kfc,  t.  Want  of  goveni- 

ment.  a  stale  wiilioui  roajiistracj. 
ANASARCA,  4n4.8ir'kl,«.  92.  A  sort  of 

drups^,  where  the  whole  sobstaiice  is  stuffed 

with  pituilous  humours. 
ANASTROPHE,    4-dli'trA-f^,   #.  618.    A 

figure  whereby  words,  which  should  have  been 

precedent,  ve  postponed. 
ANATHEMA,  i-nlM-mi,  «.  92.  A  curse 

pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  authoritj. 
ANATHEMATlCAL,ln-4-tAi-m4t'i.k4l,a. 

509.   That  which  has  the  properties  of  an 

anathema.  ^     -      .      ^   t 

ANATHEMATICALLY,     ini-thh-vaiHh' 

kil-1^,  od.  In  an  anathematical  manner. 
ToA'NATHEMATIZE4n-4<V^-ml-tke,i?.fl. 

159.  To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical 

authority.  .     .    ,     .    , 

ANATIFER0U8,  In-i-dTffc-r&s,  a.   Pro- 

ducing  docks. 
ANATOCISM,  A-nlftA^Izm,  s.  The  accu- 
mulation of  interest  upon  interest. 
ANATOMICAL,  4n-l-t6m^.k4l,  a.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  anatomy ;  proceeding  upon 

principles  taugnt  in  anatomy. 
ANATOMICALLY,  in4.t6m'i.k4l-li,  ad. 

In  an  anatomical  manner. 
ANATOMIST,   4-n4t'A-mUt,    t.    He   that 

studies   the  structure  of  animal  bodies,  by 

means  of  dissection. 
To  ANATOMIZE,  l-n4ttA-m\ze,  e.  «.  To 

dissect  an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open  dis- 


tinctly, and  by  minute  parts. 
ANATOMY,  i-nAl'A-mi,  t.  518.  The  art  of 

dissecting  tlie  body,  the  doctrine  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Uie  body ;  the  act  of  dividing  any 

thing ;  a  skeleton  *,  a  thin  meagre  persoa 
ANCESTOR,  4n'8l8-tfir,  s,  98.  One  from 

whom  a  person  descmds. 
ANCESTREL,  In'sls-trll,  a.  Claimed  from 

ancestors. 
ANCESTRY,  in's^s-tr^,  s.  Lineage,  a  series 

of  ancestors ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth, 
ANCHENTRY,  fcne'Uh^n-trc,  t.  Antiquity 

of  a  family,  properly  ancientry. 
ANCHOR,  ink'tiTy  t.   858,  418.    A  heavy 

iron,  to  hold  the  ship,  bv  being  fixed  to  the 

ground  ;  any  tiling  which  confers  stability. 
To  ANCHOR,  Ink'fir,  r.  n.   106.  To  cast 

anchor,  to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  stop  at,  to  rest  on. 
ANCHORAGE,  ink'fir-idjc,  t.  90.  Ground 

to  cast  anchor  upon ;  tlie  anchors  of  a  ship ;  a 

duty  paid  for  anchoring  in  a  port. 
ANCHOR-HOLD,  4uk'&r-h6ld,  t.  The  hold 

or  fastness  of  the  anchor. 
ANCHORED,  ink'6r-red,  part.  a.  85S.Held 

by  the  anchor. 
ANCHORET,  ink'A-r^t,  >  s.    A  re- 

ANCHORITE,  ink'6-rltc,  155.  J    cluse,  a 

hermit. 
ANCHOVY,  intsho  v^,  s.  A  little  seafish, 

much  used  bv  wav  of  sauce,  or  seasoning. 
ANCIENT,  ine'tshent,   a.  542.    Old,  not 

modern  ;  old,  that  has  been  of  long  duration  ; 

past,  former.  • 
A  N  CIKNT,4ne'Uhent,  t .The  flag  or  streamer 

of  a  ship. 
•  ANCIENT,  ine'tsh^nt,  s.  The  bearer  of  a 

fliig,  now  cmign. 
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aS C&NTRY,  ine'tshJn-trt,  s.  The  honour 
of  ancient  lineage. 

AND,  4nd,  cof^.  The  particle  by  which  sen- 
tences or  terms  are  joined. 

ANDIRON,  dnd'l-&m,  §.  417.  Irons  at  the 
end  of  a  fire-grate,  in  which  the  spit  turns. 

ANDROGYNAL,  4n-driidje'e-n4l,  a.  Her- 
maphroditical ;  partoking  of  both  sext-s. 

ANDROGINAIJiY,  4n-dr6dje'e-ndl-lfc,iid. 
With  two  sexes.       ^        .       ,     , 

ANDROOYNUS,  4n-dr6dje'^-nfis,  s.  An 
hermaphrodite.  482. 

ANECDOTE,  An'lk-dite,  s.  Something  yet 
unpublished ;  secret  history. 

ANEMOGRAPHY,  in.i-m6g'gdi.f*,  t.The 
description  of  the  winds.  518. 

ANEMOMETER,  4n4-m6mW-tlr,  #.518. 
An  instrument  contrived  to  measure  the  wind. 

ANEMONE,l-n&n'A-n^,  ».The  wind  flower. 

ANEMOSCOPE,  4-n^'A-skApe,  s.  A  ma- 
chine invented  to  foretell  the  changes  of  the 
wind. 

ANENT,  d-ninf ,  prep.  A  Scotticism.  Con- 
cerning, about ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

ANEURISM,  4n'&-rfzm,  a.  603.  A  disease  of 
the  arteries,  in  which  they  become  excessively 
dilated. 

ANEW,  4-ni',«il.  Over  again,  another  time ; 
newly,  in  a  new  manner. 

ANFRACTUOUSNESS,  Ib-frlklshu-fis- 
nls,  9. 401.  Fulness  of  windings  and  tum- 
inps. 

ANGEL,  kne'jil,*.  542.  See  CAojig-^?.  Ori- 
ginally a  messenger;  a  spirit  employed  hy 
God  in  human  affairs:  aiicel  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  aniefs  of  darkness  :  in 
the  style  of  love,  a  beautiful  person:  a  piece 
of  ancient  money. 

ANGEL-SHOT,  ine'jIl-shJt,  s.  Cham  shot. 

ANGELICA,  In-jll'e-kl,  *.  92.  The  name 
of  a  plant.  ^      ,  ,      ^ 

ANGELICAL,  4n-jll'e-kil,  a.  509.  Resem- 
bling angels  \  parUking  of  the  nature  of  an- 
gels ;  belonging  to  angels.    ,     ,      .       , 

ANGELICALNESS,    dn-jlH^-kil-nSs,    «. 

Excellence  more  than  human. 
ANGELICK,  ^n-jel'lik,  a.  608.  Angelical; 

above  human. 
ANGELOT,  4n'je-l(\t,  s.  A  musical  instm- 

ment,  somewhat  reseiuMing  a  lute. 
AN(;KR,  ^nj;'^ur,  s.  409,  98.  Anger  is  un- 
easiness u^ion  receipt  uf  any  injury  ^  smart  oi 
a  sore. 
To  ANGER,  dn^^'gur,  r.  a.  To  provoke,  to 

eijraL'<*. 
ANGERLY,  an^-'^ur-ie,  ad.    In  an   angry 

manner.  ...         ,     , 

ANGIOGRAPHY,   ^n-}v-t'^'^rii-[ey  s.     A 

dc>cri|/li<)nof  vessels  in  ihe  i.uiuan  hujy. 
ANGLE,  ing'gl,  ».  405.   The  space  inter- 
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ANGLE-ROD,  In^gl-rAd,  «.  The  stick  to 

vnick  the  f  ihrr't  line  aiid  hook  are  hung. 
ASULER^  iog'glur,  t.  08.  He  that  fishes 

mhh  Ml  ^n^^c. 

AN<;LlCl^M,iD^gl^-slzm,  a.  An  English 

%  NGOBER4ag'g^bSM*08>  A  kind  of  pear. 
ANGBILV,    ing'gre-l^,  ad.   In  an  angry 


ANGR^ ,   Ang'gr^,  «.    400.  Touched  with 
tTifrr  ;  having  Uie  appearance  of  anger ;  pain 

\NGI'IM1,  Ing'gTtlsh,  9.  ft40., Excessive 

pam  rtv  ct  t4  mind  or  bodj. 
.tVGl  ISHED,  lng'gw!sh-cd,  a.  Excessive- 

A.\<;L  U\K,  ing'gi-I&r,  «.  08.  Having  an- 

(]r9  or  oori>«r%. 
VNGlLARirV',    Ing.gi-lir'c-ti,  s.    The 

^Tftiitj  c»f  bring  angular. 
ANf;i  LABLY,    ing'gi-ldr-l*,    od.    With 

ANGILARNESS,  Ing'gi-lir-nls,  «.  The 

fMbtv  o#  being  angular. 
A\«r*LATED,  ing'gu-li.t&l,  a.   Formed 

l.\Gt  LXJLS,  ingg^-lAs,  a.  S14.  Hooked, 

A  SOL  ST,  iii-g^r,a.400,08.  Narrow,  strait. 

A-\crsTATION,  In-gfis-tiihin,  f  .The  act 

Waakmir  narrow;  tbesutr  of  beingnarrowed. 

4-\HELATION,  in-h*.U«i&n,  i.  The  act 

AVHEUf>8E,4n-h*.lAw',a.  Oat  of  breath. 
A.VIENTED,  la'Mn-t^.a.  Frustrated. 
iMGHTS,  l-nHes',  ad.  In  the  night-time. 
A^IL,  ioil,  «.  The  shrub  from  whose  leaves 

mrf  trtatlLA  indigo  i»  prepared. 
AKUXSESS,  l-nile'n^,  >s.  680.  The  old 
ABILITY,  i-nill^-ti.       J    age  of  woman. 
AMMABLK,  in'^-mi-bl,  a.406.That  which 

mmj  be  PQt  into  \\k. 
A  \1KAD  VERSION,  &n-^mid-v^r'sh&n,«. 

E^-Troof ;  seYrre  censare  ;  obvervation. 
AMMABVERSIVE,   In-i-mld-v^r'siv,  a. 

Tk^  b«^  the  power  of  jodging.  4S8. 
Ta  ANIMADVERT,   4n-i-mld-vlrf,  r.  a. 

T*  coPitsMlcr.to  ob»erve  ;  to  pass  censures  upon. 
4  %mA  DVXRTER,  In-i-mad-vlr't&r,  t  .He 

Ad  (MA»c»  censures,  or  observes  upon. 
ANIMAL,  In'^-mll,  #.  A  living  creature, 

ttrporral  ;  bj  wajr  of  contempt,  we  saj  a  stu- 
pid awn  ia  an  aniinal. 
A.MM  AL,  in'^-mil,  «.  That  which  belongs 

«v  fHatrs  V*  animals  j  animal  is  used  in  uppo- 

muttt  Id  t:>»ri  oaL 

4MM  VLCUIX,  lo-^-mllk&le,  a.  A  smaU 

ty  Tk4»  WOT  J  is  derivfd  froa  lb«  French,  and 
W-*«  ft*  ^«raJ  by  ad<tin(  i;  bat  ttiii  |>lnral  i«  Aome* 
•^M#»  «-sf«»«»rd  b>  lb«  l^llnwurd  amHtntcyla,v*hicU 
«ivf  «>««iikc«  h'f  a  *tn]{Ml  ir  by  lh<>»c  y\Uo  birr  but 
-  umc  ^*»«ry  of  Ibeir  »c«:klvncr,  ti  loroetiinrt  rosde 
■-•rii  by  tb«  clkante  Of  0  iMu  tf*  dipliihon^ :  bat  it 
■1:1  m  b«  r»aKHitMM(ii  Ibst  mmimaUtUt  in  Ibe  ttn- 
p«v  MMkM  ^mmuUcui'ft  in  the  plural,  wilboat  any 
m^mt^immt  ryu«b<e  ;  a»d  ikai  tbe  siacniar  of  ammat' 

AVlMAUTY,ln-^-mll'4-t*,#.  ThesUteof 


To  ANIMATE,  in'i-mitc,r.  a.  To  quicken, 

to  make  alive  ;  to  give  powers  to ;  to  encuu- 

rape,  to  incite. 
ANIMATE,  in'^-mkte,  a.  Alive,  possessing 

animal  life.  91. 
ANIMATED,  in'i-mli-tld,  part,  a.  Lively, 

vigorous. 
ANIMATION,  in-i-m4'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 

aaimatiiig  or  enlivening;  that  which  animates; 

the  stale  of  being  enlivened. 
ANIMATIVE,  4n'^-m4.tiv,  a.  157.  That  has 

the  power  of  giving  life. 
ANIMATOR,  ln't:-m&-tlir,«.521.That  which 

gives  life. 
ANIMOSE,    4n-i.mAsc',   a,  427.    Full   of 

spirit,  hot. 
ANIMOSITY,  in-i-rnds's^-t^, ».  Vehemence 

of  hatred;  passionate  malignit  v. 
ANISE,  in'nis,  s.  140.  A  species  of  apium 

or  parsley,  with  large  sweet-scented  leed.i. 
ANKER,  ink'&r,  8.  98,  409.  A  liquid  mea- 
sure, the  fourth  part  of  the  awm. 
ANKLE,  tbk'kl,  t.  405.  The  joint  which 

joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 
ANKLE-BONE,  Ink'kl-bine,  «.  The  bone 

of  the  ankle. 
ANNA  LIST,  In'n  J-llst,  x.  A  writer  of  annals. 
ANNALS,  in'nAlz,  s.  Histories  digested  in 

the  exact  order  of  time. 
ANNATS,  An'nits,  J.  First  fruits. 
To  ANNEAL,  dn-nele',  r.  a.  To  heat  glass, 

that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  through  ; 

to  heat  any  tiling  in  such  a  luanner  as  to  give 

it  the  true  temper. 
To  ANNEX,  4n-n^ks ,  r.  a.  To  unite  to  at 

the  end  ;  to  unite  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater. 
ANNEXATION,  An-n^k-si'shfin,  «.   Con- 

jnnction.  addition  ;  union,  coalition. 
ANNEXION,  In-n^k'shun,  «.  The  act  of 

annexing. 
ANNEXMENT,  in-n^ks'm^nt,  s.  The  act 

of  annexing ;  the  thing  annexed. 
ANNIHILABLE,   an-niTii.U-bl,  a.    That 

which  may  be  put  out  of  existence. 
To  ANNIHILATE,  in-niOielate,  r.  a.  To 

redaoe  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  annul. 

J^  Enelishmen  who  have  Iwien  br»-<l  In  foreign  »e- 
minarie*,  where  they  proooance  the  i  in  Latin  like  r, 
tfDerally  pronounce  this  word  aiif  writleu  un-ne-he' 
late,  b»-cante  they  ^runoonce  the  Latin  wmd  I  rum 
which  it  is  tlerived  in  ihe  ranic  manner:  but  l-.ll^li^l|. 
men,  edacitcd  in  thtir  own  country,  (irunuurit'  ilte 
i,  wh^n  it  end*  a  ayllable,  with  the  arrcut  on  it,  tH>ih 
in  Latin  and  Lngli»h,  as  it  is  hcic  m^ilced. 

ANNIHILATION,  In-nl-hMi'shfin,  .t.The 
act  of  reduciiif!  to  nothing,  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  nothini;. 

ANNiVEKSARV,  An-n^iVsA-r^,«.  A  day 
celcbiHted  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  tt.e 
year;  the  act  of  celebration  of  the  nimivef5nry. 

ANNIVERSARY^nm-vtr'sil.re^rt.Rttuni- 
itif;  with  the  revolution  r»f  the  \»-nr  ;  aitnu.il. 

ANNO  DOMLM,  in'uo-diJiu c-ne.  In  the 
year  of  our  L'trd. 

ANNOLIS,  ^nn«^-lis,  «.  An  American  ani- 
mal, like  a  li/ard. 

ANNOTATION,  4n-ni-tA'»hun,  s.  Explica- 
lion ;  note. 

ANNOTATOR,  4n-n/-tii'tur,«.62i.  A  writer 
of  notrs.  a  cointnciitator. 

To  ANNOUNCE,  i..«i;^^^^(.^.uu. 


To  bring  tidings.  91.' S'^.  196. 
ANNUNCIATION-DAY,    in  nun-shi-i'- 

shun-dl^  8.   The  day  celebrated  by  the 

Church,  ill  meraorv  of  the  Angel's  saloUtiun 

of  the  Blessed  Virgin,   solemnized   on    the 

twenty-fifth  of  March 
ANODYNE,  in^6dme,  a.  That  which  has 

the  power  of  mitigating  pain. 
To  ANOINT^-n^Jnf ,  r.  a.  To  rub  over  with 

unctuous  matter ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 
ANOINTER,  l-D^In't&r,  #.  The  penon  that 

anoints. 
ANOMAUSM,  i-n^mi-lkm,  f.  Anonaly, 

irregularity. 
ANOMAUSTICAL,  t^n^m-i'llB'tk-kil^  a. 

S09.  Irregular. 
ANOMALOUS,  i.ii^m|.l&a,  a.  Iiregnlar, 

deviating  from  tJie  genend  method  or  analogy 

of  things. 
ANOMALOUSLY,  i.n6ml.li8.U,ad.  Irre- 

ANOMALY,  i.D6m1l-l4,  #.    Inegiilaity, 

denial  iun  from  rule. 
ANOMY,  lai-m*, «.  Breach  of  Uw. 

ANON,  i'uin'f  mL  Quickly,  loon ;  now  and 

then. 
ANONYMOUS,  |.ii4ii'^.mis,  a.  WantiDg  a 


ANONYMOUSLY,     i-D^ni-mif-l*,     ad. 

Without  a  name. 
ANOREXY,  ln'B^rlk.s^,  t.  617.  Inappe- 

tency. 
ANOtHEB,  AB.iTH'ir,  a.  96.  Not  the  tame ; 

one  more ;  any  other;  not  one's  idf ;  widely 

different. 

ANSATED,  In'b&.tte,  a.  Haring  handlet.        

To  ANSWER,  in'shr,  v.  a.  4T5, 98.  To  aprak  ANTED! 

Ill  return  to  a  question ;  to  speak  m  opposi-|     Existing 

tNn;  lo  be  accountable  for}  to  rive  an  ac- 1     -'"»— 
28 


iiU19,Vi&Tel64, 

)  suit  with ;  to  be 
claim  or  petition; 
relative  to  some- 
tn  to  ;  to  succeed, 
;  to  appear  to  any 
ns. 

lat  which  is  said 
Dsition;  a  confu- 

bl,  a.  476.  That 
e ;  obliged  to  gire 
o;  proportionate 

bl^,  «d.  la  dae 

ss{K>ndence;suit- 

's&r-d-bl-nls,  «. 
ible. 

S64.  Hethatan- 
mtroversy  agamst 

lismire. 

oimal  that  feeds 

small  protuber- 
nake  their  nesta. . 
Ist,  s.  One  who 

opponent;  coiv 

I'&.nlze,  V.  a.  1^ 

Ai^AAPiiw^ijAois,  oni-a-ni-kl&'sls,  «.    A 

figure  ill  rhetoricic,  when  the  same  word  is  re- 
peated in  a  different  manner,  if  not  in  a  cou- 

trary  signification  ;  it  is  also  a  returning  to  the 

matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis.* 
ANTAPHRODmCK,  int-i-frA-dk'ik,  «. 

Efficacious  against  the  venereal  disease. 
ANTAPOPLECTICK,  4nt-4p-pA-pllk'tIk, 

a.  Good  against  an  apoplexy. 
ANTARCTICK,  in-tirk'tlk,  a.  Relating  to 

the  Southern  pole. 
ANTARTHRITICK^nt-lr-f Ailt^  a.  Good 

against  the  gout 
ANTASTHMATICK,lnt-lst.mieik,a.Qood 

acainst  the  asthma. 
ANTEACT,  4n'te-ikt, «.  A  former  act. 
ANTEAM^ULATION,     in-ti-im-bft-la'- 

sh&n,  s.  A  walking  before. 
To  ANTECEDE,  in-t^-s^de',  v.  a.  To  pr^ 

cede ;  to  go  before. 
ANTECEDENCE,  int^sHlnse,  s.  Thm 

act  or  state  of  going  before. 
ANTECEDENT,  In-t^-s^'dlnt,  a.  Going  be. 

fore,  preceding. 
ANTECEDENT,in-t^-B^'dlBt,i.That  whidh 

toes  before  ^  in  grammar,  the  noun  to  which 

tne  relative  is  subjoined. 
ANTECEDENTLY,   In-t^-s^dfat-l^,    md. 

Previonsly. 
ANTECESSOR,  in-t^-sls's&r,  s.  One  who 

goes  before,  or  leads  another. 
ANTECHAMBER,  in't^-tsblun-bSr,  a.  Tho 

chamber  that  leads  to  tlie  chief  apartment.—- 

See  Cik«iii6er. 
To  ANTEDATE,  4nt*-dite,  r.  a.  To  date 

earlier  than  the  real  time ;  to  date  aomething 

before  the  proper  time 
ANTEDILU"*^'^' 


isting  b* 

-•     ►  i3igitized  by 


■■U-dl-iyrl-ln.    «. 


Al^  ANT 

air  1«7,  ■&  IGS— tftbe  171,  t8bl79,  bfiU  ITS— (ll  29&-pitnd  tlS-'CMn  466,  tbis  40t. 

ANTELOPE,  lal^^  #.    A  goat  with 

rwH^  or  wmclicd  bomt. 
AVTEMERIDIAN,  la-t^-m^rldjlln,   «. 

Z9t,  376,  S0t,  Being  before  noon. 
AliTEMPnCK,  int4>m^t1k,  a.  Tliat  has 

dv  powc4-  of  prevniting  or  stopping  vomiting. 
JLVTEMUND  ANE,  In-tl-mte  dine,  «.That 

vWh  «»*  be^re  Uie  world. 
JUkTEPAST,  lo't^-pAst, «.  A  ibre-tasts. 
JLVTEPENULT,  la-t^p^^lt', «.  The  last 

trtWble  bat  two. 
A<T£PlL£PTiCK,  lat^p^-lip'tlk,  a.  A 

— ilkiui  nyifwt  convoUions. 
XiANTEPONEy  In^-p^,  v.  a.  To  pre- 

ki  mm  tirfnf  to  mnoiher. 
A.NTEPREDICAMENT, ,  In-t^-pr^-dikl- 

■^■t, «.  Something  prerioiia  to  the  doc- 

^mt  ii  tbm  prrdicamenu. 
ANTERIORITY,  in-ti-ri-iir'i-t^,  «.  Pri- 

«Mj  ;  the  state  of  being  before. 
A}rrERIOUR,  in-t^'r^-&r,  a.  Going  before. 

C  V««  awe  >!■!■■  nwly  sad  kcttv  wrilten  ^it- 

kr«r 

A%TES,  lat^  #.  Pillaitt  of  large  dimen- 

•»«•  that  support  the  front  of  a  buildiog. 
iSTESTOMACH^n't^-atim'fik^.A  carity 

tais  kads  iaatu  the  stonwch.  166. 
ANTUELMINTHICK,  in^li-jt^'tOk,  a. 

Tt*t  «h»«h  kill  J  worms. 
VNTH£M«  infiklm^B.  A  holy  soog. 
iVTHOIiOOY,  in'ih6rh-jk,  «.  6t8.  A  col- 

mrnn'ti  of  Bowers;  a  collection  of  devotioiit ; 

4  cTaJfCtkwi  *f{  poems. 
iSTHONY'S  FIRE,  AatA-oii-flre,  «.  A 

tJ  ^  of  €TJ9*pe\9%. 

4\TURAX,  An'rAiAkfl,  t.  A  scab  or  blotch 

*t<b  burnt  the  »kiit. 
I NTHRC  >PO  LOU  Y,  ln'l*ri.p«ll'&-j^,  t.The 

«Kthor  of  anatomj. 
AXTHROPOPHAOI,  InVibrA-pifi-jl,   *. 

Mmu-^^uert,  cannibals. 
tyrHROPOPH  AG  INI  AN,  In'/ ArA.p6f '1- 


J« 


^^   «.  A  lodirrous  word,  formed  by 
from  anihrupophagi. 
lATHROPOPHAOY,  4n'*ArA-p6r4-J*,  #. 

*  ae  ^^uality  of  eating  huaan  flesh. 
4%THROPf>SOPHY,   In'MrA-p^s'A-ft,  «. 

TV  Vnowfrffj;^  of  the  nature  of  mmi. 
AVniVPNOTICK,  Anllilp.nAi'jk, «,  That 

vk^efi  %%%  the  p^rw^T  of  prevnitiii^  sleep. 
iVTf  \CIP,  IntA-is'ld,*.  Alkali. 
A>TiC  HAMBFJi,  An't^Uhkm-b&r,  «.  Cor- 

"■««»  wriftrn  fcrr  aiitrchamber — Sf^Chsmber. 
A%T1C  HRLSTIAN,  iln.t^.kria'ub&a,a.Op. 

>  «.'^  to  C  t*'i*tuiiitv. 

iSTIt  fiHISTIAMSM,  in-te-krii'tahin- 
W.  ■.  opposition  or  contrariety  to  Chris- 

4\T1*  HRISTTANITV,  In-tc-kr^s-tsh^ 
la  i>-t«.  i.  Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

T*  ANTICIPATE,  Intis  e-p&tc,  e.  a.  To 
ui^  i»>ni«ttiing  »4>4;ner  than  unollter,  so  as  to 
fr^^rnt  him ;  lo  lake  up  brforc  the  time  ;  to 
^•"rtaife,  or  take  an  iinprestion  of  somrthhig, 
mttc^n  Wit  Tfl,  as  if  it  reall>  was;  to  precinde. 

AjmaPAT10N,lnlJa.»^D4'sh(in,#.  The 
■n  «f  taking  op  something  bclMe  its  time ; 


ANTICK,  in'tfk,  <i.  Odd ;  ridiculonsly  wild. 

ANllCK,  4n't!k,  «.  He  that  plays  anUcka, 
or  uses  odd  gesticulation ;  a  buffoon. 

ANTICRLY,dn  t?k.l^/id.Withodd  postorea. 

ANTICLIMAX,  In-t^-kli'mlka,  t.  A  sen- 
tence in  which  the  last  part  is  lower  than  the 
first ;  opposite  to  a  ctiniax. 

ANTICONVULSIVE,  ln-t^^6n-T&rB?T,  a. 
Good  against  convulsions. 

ANTICORj  dn'ti-k6r,  t.  166.  A  preterna- 
tural swelhng  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to 
his  heart.  ... 

ANTICOURTIER,  In-ti-cAre'tsh&r,  #.  One 
that  opposes  the  court.  ^ 

ANTIDOTAL,  hi'tk-dh'til,  a.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  counteracting  poison. 

ANTIDOTE,  in't^-dite,  t.  A  medlciM 
given  to  expel  poison. 

ANTIFEBRILE,  dn-t^f Ib'rH,  a.  140.  Good 
against  fevers. 

ANTILOGARITHM,  in-tk-ltffi^riikmj  9. 
The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  lun^ 
tan^nty  or  secant. 

ANTIMONARCHICAL,  In't^^-nlilci. 
kil,  a.  Againat  govemfflent  by  a  aiagl* 
person. 

ANTIMONIAL,  In-t^-m^'n^-il,  a.  Made  of 
antimony. 

ANTIMONY,  dn'ti-min.^,».556. Antimony 
is  a  mineral  substanqf,  of  a  roeulline  nature. 

ANTINEPHRITICK,  in't^-n^-fHtlk,  «. 
Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 

ANTINOMY,  ln-tW^m^,«.518.  Acontim- 
diction  between  two  laws. 

ANTIPARALYTICK,  In'ti-plr-l-lltlk,  a. 
Efficacious  again.nt  the  palsv. 

ANTIPATHETICAl4n't4-p|.fAlt^kll/i. 
Having  a  natural  contrarietv  to  any  thing. 

ANTIPATHY,  4n-tVd-*Ai,  t.  618.  A  na- 
tural contrariety  to  any  thing,  so  as  to  shun  it 
involuntarily  ;  opposed  to  sympathy. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,  in't^-pi-Hs'tA-A,  #. 
530.  The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by 
which  the  quality  it  opposes  becomes  heigbt- 

ANTIPESTILENTIAL,    in'ti-pfc-ti-lfa'- 

sh4l,  a.  Efficacious  against  the  plague. 
ANTIPHRASIS,  in-tiffrA-sis,  «.  619.  The 

ose  of  words  in   a   sense  opposite  to  their 

Meaning. 
A  NTIPOD  AL,  dn-tlp'^^iU,  a.  618.  ReUting 

to  the  ami  nodes. 
ANTIPODES,  in-tVA-diz,  t .  Those  peonla 

who,  livine  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 

have  tlieir  wet  directly  opposite  to  ours. 

/^  Wc  rrrqnrntly  hcsr  rtJtputei  whrUicr  tbIs  word 
tltonld  br  pionnunc*  (i  in  ri>ur  ayllnblt*,  «>  it  U  here, 
with  ihf  nccciii  cn  ihe  »econi1,  or  in  thr««,  as  If  di- 
vided into  an-ti']  i^iiS,  Mriih  Ihe  arrent  on  Ibc  trst 
■illablr,  aifi  tbe  (aM  rb>inin9  \\\\\'  att^ffs.  To  tolva 
tbe  dieirolly  It  mutt  b«  ob«cr«(d,  that  the  word  Is 
fMire  l.atln  ;  sod  ihAt.^hen  wc  «f^i>pt  fucb  wt>rds  lato 
our  own  labKunse,  we  »i-ldom  sitcr  tbe  accent.  If, 
ind<-*>d,  the  ^iii;:<iur  of  this  word  were  in  a*c  like  sth 
teliiUf  ISA,  then  wr  oaght  to  form  the  pinral  r^nlar* 
ly,  and  pruitouoce  It  in  three  ty liable*  only  ;  bat  ailt 
i§  alwnyi  ii»ed  in  the  piur4l,  aud  U  perfect  Latin,  Wt 
oa^bt  tu  pronoonce  it  lu  fuar. 

**  To  coonterpoi^e  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
**  Soma  for  rcuowa  art  ilagalar  and  add  | 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


ANX 

ni^9.  FlteTt^firTr^fillSSyfitSl— in^9S, 

"  Wbat  other  men  disltke  it  tare  to  pirasr, 

"  Of  111  mankind,  the«e  dear  antiyodes: 

"  Through  pride,  not  malice,  they  i  an  eoBBter  still, 

"  And  Mrtb-daya  are  tbtir  dajrs  of  dre*»lnf  ill." 

Youm^t  Lovt  of'Fame* 
ANTIPOPE,  in'te-p^pe,  s.  He  that  usurps 

the  popedom* 
ANTIPTOSIS,  an-tip-tA'sis,  s,  620.  A  figure 

in  gramniarr  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  an- 
other. 
ANTIQUARY,  in't*.kw4-ri. ».  A  man  stu- 

dioos  of  antiquity. 
To  ANTIQU ATE,  in't!  -kwlte,  r.a.To  make 

obsolete. 
ANTIQUATEDNESS>te-kw&.tld.ii28,s. 

The  state  of  beine  obsolete. 
ANTIQUE,  ln-tl(^k\  a.  112.    Ancient,  not 

modem;  of  genuine  antiquity ;  of  old  fashion 
ANTIQUE,  In-tllk^,  a.  112.  An  antiquity, 

a  remain  of  ancient  times. 
ANTIQUENESS,  ln.t^k'nl8,«.The  quaUty 

of  being  antique. 
ANTIQUITY,  in-tik^kwe-te,  ».  Old  times ; 

the  ancients ;  remains  of  old  times ;  old  age. 
ANTISCORBUTICAL,      In'ti-skSr-bA'te- 

kll,  a.  Good  against  the  scurry. 
ANTISPASIS,  in-tls'pA-sls,  ».  The  revul- 
sion of  any  humour. 
ANTISPASMODICK,  in't^spiz-mid^/i. 

'fliat  which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the 

cramp.  ' 

ANTISPA STICK,  ^n-t^-spis'tlk,  a.  Medi- 
cines which  cause  a  revulsion. 
ANTISPLENETICK,  An'ti-splln'^-tlk,  a. 

Elhcacious  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
ANTlSTROPHE,An.t!8'tn»-(i,*.  In  an  ode 

sunj!  in  parts,  the  ttecund  stanza  of  every  three. 
ANTISTRUMATICK,  in't^-strii-mil'lk,  a 

Goo<i  against  the  kinii's  evil. 
ANTITHESIS,  in-tlf/i'^-sls,  t.  Opposition ; 

contrast. 
ANTITYPE,  in't^tipe,  ».  That  which  is 

resembled  or  shadowed  out  by  the  type.     A 

term  of  theology. 

ANTITYPICALu  In-tc-tlp'e-kil,  a.  That 
which  explains  tne  type. 

ANTIVENEREAL,  4n'ti.v^-ni'rl-4l,  a. 
Good  against  the  venereal  diseaw. 

ANTLER,  intlfir,  t .  Branch  of  a  stag's  horn, 

ANTOECI,  4n-t^^  si, «.  296.  Those  inhabit 
ants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator ; 
the  one  towards  the  uortli,  and  the  other  to  the 


ANTONOM  ASIA,  ln.tA-nA.m4'zh*-l,#.453. 

r  name, 
(e  say  the 


A  form  of  speech,  in  which,  for  a  proper  i 
is  put  the  name  of  some  dignity.  We  ss 
Orator  for  Cicero.  92. 


ANTRE,  In'tfir,  ».  416.  A  cavern,  a  den. 
ANVIL,  In'vfl,  *.  The  Iron  block  on  which 

the  smith  lavs  his  metal  to  be  forged;  any 

thing  on  which  blows  are  laid 
ANXIETY,  ing-xi'i-ti,*.  479, 480. Trouble 

of  mind  about  some  future  event,  solicitude ', 

depression,  lowness  of  spirits. 
ANXIOUS,   Ank'sh&s,   n.  480.  Disturbed 

•bout  some  uncertain  event :  careful,  full  of 

inquietude. 


API 

m2t95— plna  105,  pin  107— n&  162,  mS?el6|y 

ANXIOUSLY,  ink'sh&s.l^,«f.  Solicitously, 
unquietly. 

ANXIOU6NESS,  ink  shfis-nis, «.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  anxious. 

ANY,  ^n'n^,  a.  89.  Every,  whoever,  what' 
ever. 

AORIST,  &'6-r!st,  «.  Indefinite.  A  tense  in 
the  Greek  language. 

AORTA,  l-Sr'tjl,  ».  92.  The  great  arteiy 
which  rises  immediately  out  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart. 

APACE,i-pli8e',ad.Quick,speedily;  hastily. 

APART,  »l-pirf,  ad.  Separately  from  the 
rest  in  place ;  in  a  state  of  distinction ;  at  a 
distance,  retired  from  the  other  company. 

APARTMENT,  S-plrt^Int, ».  A  room,  a 
set  of  rooms. 

APATHY,  i^'^'thhyS,  Exemption  from  pas- 
sion. 

APE,  &pe,  f .  A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imi- 
tator. 

To  APE,  &pe,  r.  a.  To  imitate,  as  an  apa 
imitates  human  actions. 

APEAK,  4-pcke',  od.  In  a  posture  to  pierce 
the  ground. 

APEPSY,  ip'lp-si, ».  503.  A  loss  of  natural 

concoction. 
APERIENT,  4.pi're4nt,  a.  Gcntiy  pur- 

gative. 
APERITIVE,  4-plr'^tlv,  a.   That  whick 

has  the  quality  of  o|>eninf. 
APERT,  i-pirt',  a.  Open. 
APERTION,  i-plr'shibi,  s.  An  opening,  a 

passage,  a  gap  ;  the  act  of  opening. 
APERTLY,  i-plrtl^,  ad.  Openly. 
APERTNESS,  i-p^rt'nls,  *.  Openness. 
APERTURE,  ip  &r-t8h&re,  «.  460,  46».  The 

act  of  opening ;  an  open  place. 
APETALOUS,  i-ptt'4-l&s,  a.  S14.  Without 

flower-leaves. 
APEX,  ii'plks,*.  The  tip  or  point 
APHiERESIS,  i-flr'^sls, ».  124.  A  figure 

in  grammar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllable 

from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
APHEUON,4-fel^-&n,f.  That  part  of  tho 

orbit  of  a  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the  poiut  re- 
motest from  the  sun. 
APHILANTHROPY,    ifi-lin'^ArA-pi,   j. 

Want  of  love  to  mankind. 
APHORISM,  if 'i!>-ir?zm,  t.  503.  A  maxim, 

an  unconnected  position. 
APHORISTICAL,  if-A-ris'ti-kil,  «.  WriU 

ten  in  separate  unconnected  sentences. 
APHORISTICALLY,  if-A-rls'te-kil-l^,  oil. 

In  the  form  of  an  apliorism. 
APHRODISIACAL,    iffrA^i-zVi-kil,  > 
APHRODISIACK,  if'fro-dizh  Wk,451.  J 

a.  Relating  to  the  venereal  disease. 
APIARY,  i'pi-4-ri,<.  634.  The  place  where 

bees  are  kept. 
APIECE,  4p^se',  ad.  To  the  part  or  share 

of  each. 
APISH,  i'plsh,  a.   Having  the  qualities  of 

an  ape,  imiutive:   foppi:^,  affected;  aillj« 

trifling  J  wanton,  pla^f j^qq[^ 


APO  APO 

ab  Mr,  ftit  les— tibt  171^  tib  172,  bill  178— ill  290— pi&nd  SlS-lAin  466,  this  460. 


AJ^CSHLT,  i'p»i'-l^  ^In  ^  <^P^*^  manner. 
APISHNESS,  ^'pisb-n^s^  «.  Mimickry,  fop- 

\f7rPAT,  l-pU'plt,  ad.  With  quick  pal- 

r^tathin. 
IP«X:AL\'PSE,  l-p^i-llps,«.  Revelation, 

■  w:ifti  Q%ed  onlrof  the  sacred  writings. 
AIHiCALVPTlCAL,  4-pik4.llp't^-kil,  a. 

r^jA^AJnioff  feirel«lit»n. 
4POCOPE,  4-pAk'A.p*,  t.  A  figure,  when 

Av  tut  Irttrr  or  tjlUble  is  uken  away. 
\POC  Rl'SnCK,  Ip-^krfia'tik,!!.  Repelling 

md  »»tr«iicnt, 
IPOCBVPHA,  l-p^k'ri-tl,  ».  92.  Books 

vltfcd  lo  tike  tAcred  writings^  of  doubtful  au- 

^^■'"^  -     ^      ,  ^ 

iPOCBYPHAL,  l-p6k'ri-rtl,  a.  Not  ca- 
»4Mral,  of  niicertain  authority ;  contained  in 
ifew  Aj*ocryph«.  .     ^      .  ^     . 

APOCRY  PHALLY,  l-pikri-ftl-lt  ad.Un. 

iPOCRYPHALNESS,  |.p6k'r£-£ll-n|f,  a. 

rccfftainlv.  ^      ,     .      ,      ^ 

APODICrrtCAL,  Ip-^ik'ti-kll,   a.    De- 

APOD tX IS,  ip-^lk'tls,  8,  627.  Demon- 

IPOC^OV.  ip-A-ii'fln,  527.  >  *.  A  point  in 
AP<X;i:il,  ip'tj^,50$.  Jthehearens, 

k  the  ton*  or  a  planet,  is  at  the  greatest 
poftsible  from  the  earth  in  its  whole 

iP<»U>UETICAL,    lp.p6l-A-jlfi-kil,>  ^ 
4?OLf>GKTlCK.    i.pdU-j^tlk,  p- 

n«i  which  is  9ain  in  defence  of  any  thing. 
T^  %P<>LOCIZE,l-p4n^jlze,t.n.To plead 

4pr>U>GUK,  Ip'A-lde,  f.  SS8,  603.  Fable, 

«fcv7  contrived  \o  teach  some  ni<»ral  truth. 
Lf^yiOGX,  A-p^rA-j^,  *.    618.    Defence, 

ipriMECOMETRY,  Ip'^-mi-kWrni-trt, 
«.  i€r.  The  art  of  lueasuring  things  at  •  dis- 

IPOVEmOSI.S,  l-piJn-n6-ro'8?s,  t.  An  ex- 

M*Mr«i  n^  a  ntrrc  if«to  a  membrane. 
U^PH  ASI8,  A-p^ri-ftls,  «.  520.  A  figure 

%w  w%tch  the  orator  teems  to  wave  what  he 

«j«M  T'Uinlv  insinuate. 
4I»0PHLFX;MATICK,  4p-A.fl#g'ml-tik, «. 

>«    I>rawin^  a  war  phlegm. 
\I^>PH  LEG M ATISM,  Ip-A-flcg'mA.tlzm, 

»  A  sc^tcTite  to  draw  phlegm. 
APOpHTHFCM,  Ip  A-lAem,  t.  603.  A  re- 

markAhie  saying. 
APOPHYGE,  4.p4f'*.ji,  «.  That  part  of  a 

WMUmu  where   it  t>egin«  to  spring  out  of  its 

Iww  ;  f  be  sprinf  of  a  column. 
APOPm  SIS,  IpAf '^8li,*.520.The  promi- 

erct  fia/ts  of  4ome  bones;  ll»e  same  a^  process. 
IPOPLFXTICAL,  ApXpllka-kil,  I  ^ 
\P<»PLFXTICK,     tp-A-pl^k'lik,  S  "• 

P*^iatmi;  iv  an  a(>oplexy. 
UHiPLRXY,  5p  A-pI^k-«i,f.617.  A  sudden 

^*    *j**'i'jn  of  J.J1  94>nsalion. 
KfitUlA.i-pl'rh'i^M,  605,92.  A  figure  by 

*  h«  h  tbe  speaker  doubts  where  to  begin. 
Apf>l<RHOE^\.  Ip.pir-ri'l,   «.  92.    EflBu- 

v^vas,  rvianalion. 
AP(iMOP£SI8,  I.p^44.pt^i9^  1.  620. 


A  form  of  speech,  by  which  the  speaker, 
through  some  atfectitin  or  vehemency,  brealcs 
off  his  speech.  55^6. 

APOSTACY,  A-p&»'d'shy  t .  Departure  from 
what  a  maiv  has  professed  ;  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  rcliKioii. 

APOSTATE,  ^-pcisUte, ».  91.  One  that  has 
forsaken  hii  rcli;;i<in. 

APOSTATlCAL,ip-p6s.t4t'e-kill,  a.  After 
tlie  manner  of  an  apo^taie. 

To  APOSTATIZE,  ^-pfJs'ti-tlze,  r.  n.  To 
forsake  one's  religion. 

To  APOSTEM  ATE,  ^.pds'tt-mkte,  c.  n.  91. 
To  swell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 

APOSTEMATION,  l-pcJs-t^-mk'shfin,  t. 
The  gHtlierine  of  h  hollow  purulent  tumour. 

APOSTEME,  Hp'o-steme,  5.  603.  A  hollow 
swelling,  an  abscess. 

APOSTLE,  i-pcJs'sl,  8,  472,  405.  A  person 
•ent  with  mandates,  particularly  applied  to 
them  whom  our  Saviour  deputed  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 
f^  This  word  Is  sometimes  hesrd  in  the  polpH,  as 

if  divided  into  a-postte ;  the  second  sylUble  tike  the 

flrst  of  poet.    If  the  ton^  quantity  of  the  o.  In  the 

Latin  apostidus,  is  nrged  for  a  tiniiUr  lent^h  o(  the 

English  apcttte,  let  ns  only  turn  to  No.  &37  of  the 

Principle!,  and  we  fthati  s«fe  tlie  futility  of  arguing 

from  the  Latin  quantity  to  vur*.     If  the^-e  rtrason*  are 

not  latiifactory.  It  Islioprd  that  those  who  arc  abettors 

of  this  sin^lar  proiinnciatioo  will  alter  epU-tle  into 

e-pi-^tle,  the  iccond  syllable  like  pie,  and  then  their 

reasoning  and  practice  will  b«  nniibrm. 

APOSTLESHlP,i-p68'8Whip,*.  Theoflke 
or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

APOSTOLICAL,  Iip.p69-t6l'e-k4l,  o.  Deli- 
▼ered  by  the  apostles. 

APOSTOLICALLV,  ^p-is-tiJl'^-kil-l*,  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

APOSTOLICK,  4p-<is-t<il'lik,a.  609.  Taught 
by  tlie  apostles. 

APOSTROPHE,  4-pi8'trA-f^,#.6l8.  Inrhe- 
torick,  a  diversion  of  speech  to  another  person 
than  the  spee^ch  appointed  did  intend  or  re- 
quire ;  in  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as  tho'  for  though. 

To  APOSTROPHIZE,  ^-pds'tri-fke,  v.  a. 
To  address  bv  an  apostrophe. 

APOSTUME,^  4p'(Utunie,  *.  603.  A  hollow 
tumour  tilled  with  purulent  matter 

APOTHECARY,  i-pii/A'c-kl-rc,  ».  A  roan 
whose  employment  it  is  to  keep  medicines  for 
•ale.  470. 
f^  There  Is  a  eormpt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 

not  confined  to  the  vnlgar,  as  if  It  were  written  Ap<h 

terarg, 

APOTHEGM,4p'A-f*^ni,«.603.  A  remark- 
able saying. 

A  POTriEOSIS,  ilp-6.f  Ac  i-slH,«.Deifir4ition. 

ty  This  word,  like  AUtnmorpfiosls,  has  deterted 
its  Latin  accrntaation  unthr  pniulliinuie  •ylUldf.and 
returned  to  Its  oritinnl  Gie«k  accent  «<i«  the  ante- 
penaltlinale.  See  I'linciplfs,  No-  503.  The  oiler 
words  o<  this  terminal i«ui,  at  Amidi ptosis^  Antip- 
toilt.  Ice.  retain  the  I.^Iin  accent,  thuotrh  all  thrM 
woids  In  Greek  have  the  actint  on  the  anit  penulti- 
mate. This  acctnt»«»i«'n  i.n  U  e  ai.tepeonlnni^le  it  ^o 
agreeable  to  the  U'O'"*  *••  **"'^  "*^"  ''^•"K"*.  >•"»'  ft  »» 
no  wonder  tt  t»  »o|  r«  \.il»-i»t  J«»linfon.  Sheili  an,Kt-n 
rick,  Ath,  .Sci>ii,  I  ucii^uMfi,  Hailey.and  I'crry,  have 
adopted  ii  ns  I  htvc  (I«im  ;  and  wnly  Smith,  Batciay, 
and  totick,  accMit  the  primUiinale.  So  eminent  a 
poet  at  (iacih  appio«et  u(  iltc  ibolec  I  bavt  madCy 
where  be  tays 

••  Alloit  the  prince  of  hitctleMial  liae 

"  ^  '"^*^'Srgl'erbyt!fbOgie 


properly  have  been  written  Ajrpait;  «Bd  we  And 
BMon,  In  U*  HUtonr  of  llvnrv  VII.  actaalljr  write* 
Um  ci*tnpoaod  AppaUmunt,  Whether  Joluiton  foonda 
kto  opinion  upon  the  palf  coloar  wbleli  foar  gene- 
raUy  prodncrt,  or  apuo  the  derlvatloa  of  the  word 
firom  the  French  Aypalir,  it  cannot  b«  certainly 
k*own;  hut  this  it  otrtait,  that  thu  word  has  been 
•o  often  rhymed  with  all,  ball,  fall,  &c  that  auch  a 
ehaagt  m  Dt,  Johoaoa  rccororaends  would  he  jttenUod 
with  so  amall  incooventence.  It  may  be  obaer^rcd 
too,  that  apelllng  thia  word  with  tingle  i,  aa  he  hat 
4«M,  la  at  YarUnce  with  iu  general  pronunciation : 
for  one  l»  when  final,  doea  not  broadtn  the  m  like 
that  in  all,  bat  laavca  It  in  the  Roond  of  that  vowel 
\M/al4mv,  tatrlaw,  Ace.  Coailderin:  therefore  that 
the  prononcialion  of  thia  word  iaao  irrerucably  fixed, 
It  ia  b«t  borrowing  aa  I  from  the  Latin  PaUto  to 
■laka  the  sound  and  the  spelling  exactly  correspond. 
W«  arc  often  fond  of  neglecting  the  French  fur  the 
Latin  atymology  when  thrre  b  no  necessity,  >in  the 
praaant  case  auch  a  preference  would  be  conunend- 
ahle. 
APPALEMENT,  Ip-piU'm&t,*.    Depret- 

•ioii,  imprestion  of  fear. 
APPANAGE.  4p'pi -dOe,  #.  90. 503.  Lands 

act  apait  for  toe  maintfiiaucc  of  younger  cliU- 

dren. 
APPARATUS,  ip-pi-r4't&s,f.  Those  things 

which  are  proTided  for  the  accomplishiucut  of 

any  purpose ;  as  the  tools  of  a  trade,  the  furni- 

ttire  of  a  hoote  ;  equipage,  show. 
APPAREL,  ^p>plr'^l,  «.    Dress,  Testure  ; 

eitefnal  habiliments. 
TO  APPAREL,  lp-pir'*l,  r.  a.    To  dress, 

to  clothe ;  to  cover,  or  deck. 
APHARENT,  Ip-pk'r^nt,  a.    Plain,  indu- 

bJtable ;   teeming,  not  real ;  visible ;  <ipeu, 

discoverable  ;  certain,  iM>t  presumptive. 
APPARENTLY,  ip-pitrint-li,  od.      Evi- 

dently,  openly. 
APPARITION,  4p.p4.rish'6n,  t.    Appear- 

ance,  visibility  ;  a  visible  object ;  a  spectre, 

a  walking  spirit ;  something  onljr  appaieut, 

not  real ;  the  visibility  of  some  luminary. 
APPARITOR,    ip-pir'^-tiir,  #.  98.      The 

lowest  f»flicer  of  the  ecciesiasticai  court 
To  APPAY,  Ip-p4',  r.a.    To  saUsfy. 
To  APPEACH,  ip-p^tsh',  c.  a.    To  accuse ; 

to  Cf  nsure,  to  reproach. 
APPEACHMENT,ilp.p^tsh'm^l,*.  Charge 

eihibited  against  aii^  man. 
To  APPEAL,  ip-p^Ie',  r.  a.    To  transfer  a 

catue  from  one  to  another;  to  call  aiioUicr 

as  witness. 
APPEAL,  J p-pt:le',«.   Aremovalofacaosc 

frooi  an  iulcrior  to  a  su^icriur  c«iurt ;  in  the 

common  law,  au  accusati^m  ;  a  caU  upon  any 

as  witness. 
APPEALANT,lp-pinant,#.    He  that  ap- 

peals. 

To  APPEAR,  3p-p^re',  r.a.  To  be  in  sight, 
to  be  visible;  to  become  visible  as  a  spirit  ; 
to  exhibit  one's  self  before  a  court :  to  seem. 
In  opposition  to  reality  ;  to  be  phiin  beyond 
dispute.  *  "^ 

APPEARANCE,  Ip-pi'rlnse,  #.  The  act 
ofcommg  into  sight;  the  thing  seen;  scm- 
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APOTOME.  l-p^f  i-mi,  s.  The  remain- 
der or  dinerenoe  of  two  incommensurable 
quantities. 

APOSEM,  Ip'&-z2m,s.  503.  A  decoction. 

TO  APPAL,  ip-p&U;  r.  «.  400.    To  fright, 
to  depress. 
^  Dr.  Johnson  tells  as,  that  this  word  might  nM>re 


not  reality;  otitside  show ;    cntrj 

into  a  place  t>r  company  ;  exhibition  of  ttte 
person  to  a  court ;  pretence,  mi«n  ;  probabi- 
lity, likelihood. 

APPEARER,  Ip-pi'rdr,  s.  08.  The  pcraoo 
that  appear*. 

APPEASABLE,  £?.pi'z4-bl,  a.  405.  Re- 
concileable.  . 

APPEASABLENESS,  ip-p^'zi-bl-nfe,  «. 
Beconcileableness. 

To  APPEASE,  lp.p*ze',  r.  a.  To  quiet,  to 
put  in  a  sute  of  peace ;  to  pacify,  to  reccm- 
die. 

APPEASEMENT,  ip.p^ae'mint,f.  A  state 
of  peace. 

APPEASER,  Ip-p^'z&r,  s.  98.  He  that  pa- 
cifies, he  that  quiets  disturbances. 

APPELLANT,  ip-p^Hant,  a,  A  cbal- 
leneer ;  one  that  appeals  from  a  lower  u>  a 
higher  power. 

APPELLATE,  ip-pSllale,  s.  91 .  The  per- 
son appealed  against. 

APPELLATION,  ip-p^lH'«h&n,f.  Name. 

APPELLATIVE,  4p-pel  ll-tfv,  #.  157.  A 
name  common  to  all  of  the  tame  kind  or  spe- 
cies ;  as  man,  horse.  -     -    - 

APPELLATIVELY,  IpoJlli-tK-le,  W. 
Ace  jrding  to  the  manner  of  noons  appellative 

APPELL.ATORY,lp-p&lA-t(ir.r*,a.  That 
which  ciaitains  an  appeal    512. 

APPELLEE,  ap.pll-U',  s.  One  who  is  ac- 
cused. 

To  APPEND,  Ip-p&id',  r.  4.  To  hanjg  any 
thing  upon  another ;  to  add  to  somcthiu^  as 
an  accessory. 

APPEN  DACE,  4p-pln'dlje,  t .  90.  Sobm*- 
thing  added  to  another  ihnig,  without  t»cti<g^ 
nece$^ur\'  to  its  essence. 

APPENDANT,  ip>p^n'dlnt,  e.  Haofoac 
to  Hotiietl:ing  rl:e  ;  aiinexe<l,  concomitant. 

APPENDANT,  4p-p4n'dilnt,  *.  An  acci- 
dental or  adventitious  part. 

To  APPENDICATE,  ip-pio'dikAte,  r.  «, 
9\.     To  add  to  anotiier  thinir. 

APl»ENDlCATI()N,ip.pin-de-ki'ahiii,  m, 
4.H9.     Amies,ion. 

APPENDIX,  Ap-p^n'dlks,  t.  SometKiac 
appended  or  added  ;  an  adjdhct  w  concomi- 
tant. 

To  APPERTAIN,  dp-p^r-tine',  r.  a.  To 
belong  to  as  of  right ;  to  belonjE  to  by  natorv 

APPEHTAINMKNT,  ip-p^r-lineWnt,  m. 
That  which  ht  lt»iii.'i  to  auv  rank  or  dif^uitj. 

APPEHTKN  \NC  E,ip-ii^r'ti-nlnse^.  Thai 
which  hrluii^s  tt»  anot>»er  \\\\\\g 

APPKKTIMAT,  ip-p^ft^-n^nt,  c. 

Ninctiiif.  rrlatiiip  to. 


Be^ 


APPI-TTKNCi:,  dppi'.t^nse,  ->«.  Carnal 
APPETEM  V,  ilppitj-n-si,  f  de.ire. 
APPCTIUILITY,  4p-p^t-ti.bil*.t^,  a.  Tb^ 

qtialitv  of  bcioii  desirahle. 
APPE riBLE,;lp  |>i--ti.bl, a. 405.  Desirable 
APPETlTt;  dpV'-tlte,  t.  155.     The  nattt 

ral  desire  of   ^ood  ;  the  desin.    of    acttaoai 

pleasure  ;  violent  longin|* ;  ke«:iuu;ss  of  Mo- 

mach,  huiierr. 
APPimTION,iXp.p^-tUh'4n,a.507.  Desire- 
APPEflTlVE,  lip  p^-t^-tlv.  a.   That  wluci 

desires. 
To  A  PPLAUD,  lp.pllwd',  r.  a.    To  praiw 

by  cupping  the  hands ;  to  praise  in  generaL. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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APPLArD£R,lp.pliw'd&r,<.  98.    He  that  (fc«  It,  ttm$  not  lo  here  ?lveu  Us  preteot  kltniflei 

miacKirciMainciMis.  """   ' — "^ '  " 

VPPLA USE,  ip-plAwz",  «.      Approbation 

"Jiir  expre««cd. 
VHPLE,  ip  pi, «,  405.    The  fimit  of  the  ap. 

?t'tnt ;  ixj<  pmul  of  the  eje. 
VPPLEH'OMAN,    ippl-wto-iii,   t.      A 

•HM  that  »elU  ap(*lr». 

U»PUABLE,  4p-pli  d.bl,ii^5.  That  which 

■*T  he  apnited. 

VPPLIANC'E,  ip-pU'Anse,  t.    The  act  of 

^^pi>1L,  the  lliintf  applied. 
ifPLICABILrrY,4p'pl^k*.b!l'^-ti,f.  The 

■anyofheinc  fit  tn  be  applied. 
Af™CABLf;tlp'pli.kd.bl,a.  That  which 

vr  be  apptied. 
UI^UCAhLENESS,  ^pli-kfi-bl-ngs,  «. 

Tiseif  to  be  applied. 

l?PUCABLY,  lp'pl*-kl-bl^,  ad.    In  such 

8«orT  u  that  it  may  be  properly  applied. 
ifPUCATE,  ip'pli-kkte,  *.  91.    A  right 

**  ^»o  acruas  a  curve,  su  ai  to  bisect  the 


WJCAHON,  ip.pl^-k4'sh6n,  t.  The 
«  ^  «ppijriug  aiiy  thing  to  another ;  the 
'^  *p plied  ;  the  act  of  applying  to  nuy 
?•■•  as  a  pctitiooer ;  the  cruployroent  of 
«7  lafans  for  a  certaiu  end  ;  inteiiscQess  of 
t^Mffec,  dose  atod J  ;  attention  to  some  parti- 
'*««tfiir. 

'^'PUCATrVE,Appl^.ki.t!v,a.  Belong- 
**  *  Wlicalion.  5112. 

'''mtATORY,  ippl^-kd-tSr-rJ, a.    Be- 

,  r-if  tu  the  act  of  applying.  51?. 
'  ^PPLV,  i.pll',  r.  a.  To  put  one  thing 
*  ■■othef ;  to  laj  medicaments  upon  a 
*^  i  to  aake  Q»e  (if  as  relative  or  suita- 
* .  to  pot  to  a  ccrtjun  use  ;  to  fix  the  mind 
*••»  to  siodj ;  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  peli- 

.**!j  to  plr.  to  kee;»  at  work: 
WOI\T,^polnf,  r.a.    To  fix  any 
J^  to  eftablish  any  thing  by  decree ;  to 
*^ in  il]  points,  t«»  equip. 
^r^VTEif,  Ip^in  tir,  t.  98.    He  that 

"^yriizST,  Ip-pAintm^nt,  f.  Sti- 
**'■• ;  decree,  efcUbli»hnjcut ;  direction, 
^ '  tf\mptaeni,  furniture;  an  allowance 
.*!♦•»  to V  man. 

^W>frno\,  Ip-pAre'ihin,  r.a.    To 

T^^'juSt  pri>'  nflitMlt. 

^KTIO  VMENT,  ap-p6re'eh4n.m?nt,  *. 

^J^PoijE,  ^p.p^Kc',  p.  II.    To  put  qucs- 

'^^ITE,  4p'pA-z?t,  fl.  156.    Proper,  fit, 

r^^JTELV,lp'pA.zit.l*,ad.    Properly, 

^P^^*lTE.SESS.ip'pA.i:it.n&i,,.  Fitness, 

^>^}.  tuiiablrness. 
;»SmON,  Ip-pi-zWan,,.    The  ad- 

■  ^«  n»^  matter  ;  in  gramoiar,  the  putting 

^•' nitons  in  the  same  case. 
PKAISE,  ip-prize',  r.  a.    To  set  a 

'\^}^^^  h'Pr^'zir,  #.  98.     A  person 
.*;ni  uj  ,et  a  price  upon  things  to  be 


;^»EaATE,ip.pr*'g|i4.ite, 
^  ••••^anapita  JoluisoajaodBa 


r.«. 
Baiky,  who 


tioii,  ror»be  esplaius  it,  "to  »et  a  hit{h  valae  or  es* 
tvtm  upon  any  ibim;;"  lor  my  recollection  fail*  me  If 
It  ha»  noi  b-tti  jji-ncrally  us«d  in  the  htutv  of  tba 
^reuch  wonl  it  coroei  from,  .4ppr^rler,  to  apprnise, 
to  rate,  to  value,  tu  declare  the  just  price  of  any  thing, 
as  nearly  syuonymoas  to  theKnf(iith  word  to  e^timaie. 
APPRECIABLE,  Ap-pre'sh^-A-bl,  a. 

t^  This  word  b  the  ^^enninc  ofTaprin;  of  the  for 
iner ;  and  If  we  admit  the  parent,  we  cannot  refute  tbe 
ehiid,  ctpecially  as  tbe  latter  seems  of  more  use  than 
the  former  ;  fur,  thoagti  we  may  prr4ty  well  supply 
the  place  of  aj/f>reciat€  by  estimate^  we  have  not  so 
good  a  word  as  ayjtreciubie  to  express  the  capability 
of  being  estimated. 

To  APPREHEND,  4p-pri-hlnd',  v.  a.    To 

lay  hold  on ;  to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  oi 
punishment ;  ^to  conceire  by  the  miud  ;  to 
think  on  with  terror,  to  fear. 
APPREHENDER,  Ap-pri-h&'dir,  s.    One 

who  apprehends. 
APPREHENSIBLE,    ip-pri-h^n'se-bl,   a. 
160.     That  which  may   be  apprehended  or 
Conceived. 
APPREHENSION,lp-pr^-hln'fih&n,f.The 
mere  contemplation  of  things  ;  opinion,  senti- 
ment, conception ;  the  faculty  o^  which  we 
conceive  new  ideas  ;  fear^  suspicion  of  some- 
thing ;  seizure. 
APPRHEENSIVE,  4p-pr?-h&i's!7,a.  Quick 

to  understand  ;  fearful.  158. 
APPREHENSIVELY,^p.prt.hln'8lv.li,ad. 

In  an  apprehensive  manner. 
APPREHENSIVENESS,    Ip-pr^-hln'slv- 
nes,  a.    The  quality  of  being  apprehensive. 
APPRENTICE,   Ap.prln'tis,  *.  140.     One 
that  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another 
man  of  trade,  upon  condition  that  the  trades- 
man shall,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavour  Co 
instruct  hiro  in  his  art.  142. 
To   APPRENTICE,  ttp-prln'tls,  v.  «.    To 

put  oot  to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 
APPRENTICEHOOD,  ip-pr^ntis-hfi  ?,  t. 

l^he  veara  of  an  apfirentice  s  servitude. 
APPRENTICESHIP,   ^p-prln'tis-shfp,  #. 
The  years  whidi  an  apprentice  is  to  pass  under 
a  master. 
To  APPRIZE,  Ip-prize',  r.  a.    To  inform. 
To   APPROACH,   Sp-prAtsh',  r.   n.      To 
draw  near  locally  ;  to  draw  near,  as  time  ;  to 
make  a  proprcss  towards,  mentally. 
To  APPROACH,  ip-priuh',  r.  a.    To  bring 

near  to. 
APPROACH,  ^p-prAtsh',   $,    The   act  of 

drawinp  near  ;  access  ;  me»ns  of  advancini;. 
APPROACHER,  ilp-prA'tshdr,  s,  98.     The 

person  that  appn)aches. 
APPROACHMENT,4p-prAtsh'm^nt,*.  Tlie 

kct  of  comini;  near. 
APPROBATION,  ip-pri-bi'shin,  a.    The 
Mt  of  approving.orexprcssiijgliiinself  pleased; 
thr  likiuK  (if  any  thin^  ;  attc!»raii<>n;  sui>()ort. 
APPROOF,  4p-pri6f,  *.     Commendation. 

Obsolete. 
To  APPROPINQUE,ap-prA.plnk',  c.  n.  To 

draw  near  to.     Not  in  ujc. 
APPROPRI ABLE,dp.pr(Vpre-ji-bl,  a.  That 

which  niav  br  aiuiro.iriatrd. 
To  APPROPRIATE,  dp-pr^ pr^ato,  r.  a. 
91.     To  consi^Mi  to  SI  me  pHrticular  use  or  .  ir- 
son  ;  to  claim  or  exercitc  an  exclusive  ri^Ut  ; 
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APPROPRIATE,  ip.pr&'pr^4te,  a.  01 
Pecaliar,  cuiiMgned  to  some  pM-Ucalar  ote  or 
person. 

APPROPRIATION,  Ip-^jrA-prf-lt'shftn,  •. 
The  application  of  something  to  a  particular 
purpose  ;  the  claim  of  any  tmn^  as  peculiar  ; 
the  fixing  of  a  particular  sisnification  to  a 
word  :  in  law,  a  severiiie  of  a  benefice  ecclesi- 
astical to  the  proper  aticTperpetual  ose  of  some 
religious  bouse,  or  dean  ana  chapter,  bishop* 
ricit  or  college. 

APPROPRIAT0R,lp.pri.pr^-li'tir,f.  He 
that  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  bene> 
fice   98. 

APPROVABLE,  ip-prSSVi-bl,  «.  That 
which  merits  approbation. 

APPROVAL,  Ip-prSiVil, ».    Approbation. 

APPROVANCE,  ip-pr&i'vinse, «.  Appro- 
bation.   Not  in  use. 

To  APPROVE,  ip-pri&v',  r.  a.  To  like,  to 
be  pleased  with  ;  tu  express  liking  ;  to  prove, 
to  show  ;  to  experience  ;  to  wake  worthjr  of 
approbation. 

APPROVEMENT,  Ip.prJiv'mlnt, «.  Ap- 
probation, likifiir. 

APPROVER,  ap-prWrfer,  t .  08.  He  that 
approves  ;  he  that  makes  trial ;  in  law,  one  that, 
coufesslng  felony  of  himself  accuses  another. 

To  APPROXIMATE,  ip-prikai-mite, r. «. 
91.    To  approach,  to  draw  near  to. 
\^  This  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  In  Johnson ;  bat  its 

▼ery  fkr^qncnt  ■«€  amoaf  good  writers  and  speakers 

to  a  sUManl  anthortty  for  iu  Inserthm  bert,  wUltoat 

iJbe  troable  of  searching  for  a  prcccclent. 

APPROXIMATE,     Ip-pr^ka^^-miie,      «. 

Near  to. 
APPROXIMATION,  ip-pt^ks^-mi'shin, 

s.    Appctwch  to  any  thing;   continual  ap- 

proacn  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  the  quantity 

•ought. 
APPULS£,Ap'p&l«e,«.    The  act  of  striking 

against  any  thing* 
APRICOT,  or  APRICOCK,  Vpri-k^t,  a. 

A  kind  of  wall-fruit 

1:^  The  latter  ouaaer  of  wriliiig  this  word  to  grown 
valgar. 

APRIL.  I'pril,  a.    The  fonrUi  month  of  tlie 

vear,  January  counted  first. 
APRON,  i^pfirn,  t.  417.    A  cloth  hnng  be- 

lore,  to  keep  the  other  diets  clean,  or  for  or- 

iiament* 
APRON,  i'pim,  a.  417.   A  piece  of  lead 

which  coTers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great  jgua. 
APRONED,  i'p&md,  a.  S89.    Wearmg  an 

apron. 
APSIS,  ip'sis,  a.    The  higher  apaia  ia  de- 
nominated aphelion,  or  apogee;  the  lower^ 

periheli<»n,  or  perigee. 
APT,  Ipt,  a.    Fit;  liaring  a  tendency  to; 

incAoed  to,  lad  to ;  ready,  quick,  at  an  apt 

wit ;  qualified  for. 
To  APTATE,  Ap  tkte,  e.  a.  01.   To  make  fit. 
APTITUDE,  ip'tMiide,a.    Fitnesa;  tend. 

aney ;  disposition. 
APTLY,  Aptit,  ad.    Properly,  fiUjr ;  lua tly, 

pertinently  ;  readily,  acutely,  at,  be  ieamed 

Ills  basintsa  very  aptly. 
APTNESS,  Aprnia,  a.     Fltneaa,  auitable- 

nett ;  disposition  to  any  thing ;  qukkueu  of 

apprehensioo  ;  tendency. 
APTOTE,  Ap't&te,  a.    A  noun  which  ia  not 

declined  with  cases. 

U 


AQUA,  ilcwA,  a.  Oa.    Water. 
AQUA-FORTIS,  Ak-kwA-f&r'tla,  a.    A  eor- 

rotive  liquor  made  by  distUliug  purified  nitre 

with  calcined  vitriol. 
AQUA-MARINA,Ak'kwA-mA.rl'nA,a.    Tho 

Beryl. 
AQUA.VITiE,Ak.kwA.vl't^,a.    Brandy. 
AQUATICK,   A-kwAtik,  a.    That    whick 

inhabits  the  water,  that  which  grows  iu  the 

water. 
AQUATILE,Ak'kwA-tll,a.l45.  Thatwhicb 

inhabits  the  water.  503. 
AQUEDUCT,  AkTcwi^&ct,  a.    A  conTey. 

atice  made  for  carrying  water. 
AQUEOUS,  iTtwi-fis,  a,  6S4.    Watery. 
AQUEOUSNESS,  i'kwi-da-nla,  a.     Wa- 

terishness. 
AQUIUNE,  Ak'wMIn,  a.  145.   RetembUng 

an  eagle ;  when  applied  to  the  no9e,  hooked. 
AQUOSE,  A-kw&e',  a.    Watery. 
AQUOSITY,  A-kwda'^-ti,    a.  611.    Water- 

iness. 
ARABLE,  Ai^A-bl,  a.  405.    Fit  for  tiUage. 

ty  The  m  In  the  first  syllable  of  thto  woi  d  has  Iks 
short  sonnd  as  mocb  m  if  the  r  were  double.  lb« 
tame  may  b«  observed  of  every  accented  a  befOre  r, 
followed  by  a  vowel,  tt.  ifiB. 

ARANEOUS,  A-rli'n^-&8,  a.  Resembling  a 
cobweb. 

ARATION,  A-rlk'shin,  «.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  ploughing. 

ARATpRY,  Ar'A-tfir-rt,  a.  612.  That  which 
contributes  to  tillage. 

ARBALIST,  irl)A-li8t,  a.  603.  A  cross-bow. 

ARBITER,  2rl>^.t&r^  b.  98.  A  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  parues,  to  whose  determina- 
tion they  Toluntarily  submit ;  a  judge. 

ARBITRABLE,  ir^i.trA-bl,  a.  Arbitrary, 
depending  upon  the  will. 

ARBITRAMENT,  Ir-bit'trA-mlnt,  a.  Will, 
detcrniinatinn,  choice* 

ARBITRARILY,  aia)*-trA-rMi,ad.  With 
no  other  rule  than  the  will ;  despotically,  ab- 
tolately. 

ARBITRARINESS,  2i1>^-trA-r^.nls,a.  De- 
tpoticalness. 

ARBITRARIOUS,  ir-b^-tr&'ri-&fl,  a.  Ar- 
bitrary, depending  on  the  will. 

ARBITRARIOUSLY,  Ar-b^tHi'r^-Sa.l^  «d. 
According  to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

ARBITRARY,  iia>^-tiA-ri,  a.  Deapotick, 
absolute  ;  depending  on  no  rule,  capricioiu. 

To  ARBITRATE,  irl)^-tiite,  v.  a.  91.  T^ 
decide,  to  deterroioe  ;  to  judge  of. 

ARBITRATION,  ir-bi-tr&'shdn,  a.  The 
determination  of  a  cause  by  a  judge  mntoally 
agreed  on  by  the  parties. 

ARBITRATOR,  2rl>^tHi-t&r,  a.  621.  An 
extraordinary  judge  between  party  and  party, 
chosen  by  tneir  mutual  consent ,  a  governor ; 
a  president ;  he  that  has  the  power  of  acting 
by  his  own  choice  ;  the  determiner. 

ARBITREMENT,  ir-blt'tr4-ment,  a.  De- 
cision, determination ;  compromise. 

ARBORARY,  2r1>^rA.r^,  a.  612.  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  tree. 

ARBOR£T4i^l»6-r6t,a.  A  amall  tree  or  ahmb. 

ARBORIST,  Ar^A-ri8t,  a.  A  naturalUt 
who  makes  trees  his  study. 

ARBOROUS,  laa>&.r&a,  a.  S14.  Belonging 


to  trees. 
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JUDfOUR,ira&r,«.S14.  Defensive 
AftMOV'H  BEARER,  ii'mdr.b4fe'6r,<.  He 

tftst  carries  U*e  armoar  ot  another. 
ABMPIT,  in&'p{t,«.     The  hoUow  place 

vadcr  I  he  alioolcier. 
ABMS,  irtajLy  i.  77.  Weapons  of  offence,  or 

■rcr  •«!  id  deicoce  ;  a  state  of  huttUity  ;  war 

m  leaersl ;  action,  the  act  of  taking  arms ;  the 

fsmfnm  aroaoriaJ  of  a  familjr. 
AXMY,  ir'm^f  «.  483.  A  collection  of  armed 

mm,  tihiiffed  to  obej  their  generals ;  a  great 

lftOMATlCAL,ir-A-mlf^-kll,  7 a. Spicy; 
A£OMATICK,  Ir4.mit1k.  627.  iiVagrant, 

«aag  9cvntrd. 
AlOHATICKS,lr4-mit1ks^.527.    Spices. 
AtflMATIZATlOX,  ir^mit^-el'shfin,*. 

Tjt  act  uf  scrntiiig  with  •ipices 
T»  ABOMATIZE,  ir'rA-mi-tlze,  r.  a.    To 

■nt  with  •[•ices,  to  impregnate  with  tpicet; 

m  >tt&l«  to  perfume. 
ilO<»E,  l-rice',  5M.    The  preterite  of  the 

%JW>r.VD,  l-r&dnd',  mi.    In  a  circle,  on 

«w«  «idr. 

VlOi  Nl>,  d-r^nd',  prqi.  545.     About. 
T»  AROrsE,  4-ruu2e',  r.  a.    To  wake  from 

itort^  ;  t^>  r^ifc  up,  to  excite. 
%MnVi .  l-r.V,  ad.  545.     In  a  row. 
4Jtf)\  NT,  il-rujut',  ad.    Be  gone,  away. 
UfcClCllBt  SK,  irkw^b&s,  «.  A  hand  gnn. 
itULKBlSlKR,   ix-kx^l'h<iB^iy,  §.     A 

«4ltfr  afmrd  with  an  arquebiue.  275. 
iUACK.  kT'TAk\  t.     A  spirituous  liquor. 
7t  AERAIGN,  Arrilne ,  r.  a.  To  set  a  thing 

m  mr4rT,  tu  iit  piace  ;  a  prisoner  is  said  to  be 

mmi^ped   wlicn  he  is   brought  forth  to    his 

»^a. .  tu  accuse,  to  charge  with  faults  in  geoe> 

■^  as  ia  OjatTDversy  or  iu  satire. 
««AIGNMENT,*Ar-rineWnt,  f.  The  act 

^atrwrafisc.  a  chartre. 
t«  AEBASGF.,  ir-rinje',  v.  a.     To  put  in 

^  asuyir  orfirr  for  any  purpose. 
\BUNGE>IENT,  Ar-rinjeWnt,  t.    The 

■a  9f  p«itraf(  in  proper  order,  the  stale  of 

hMi^  p«t  in  ord^r. 

ANT,  iyrliit,«.81,82.    Bad  in  a  high 


UfcAVTLY,    Ir'riat-li,     «.      Corruptly, 

tClAS.  SrrU,  §,  81,  .82.    Tapestry. 
iaftAL  GUT,  ir-rawt',  ud.    Seized  by  Tio- 

faws      Oat  uf  ase. 
*JUAY,  ilr-iV,«.     Dress;  order  of  battle; 

fc  saw,  the  ratikine  or  irtting  in  order. 
T«  ABRA  V,  it'ik,  r.  c.    To  put  in  order ; 

te  4rrk,  V.  dress. 
AUU.^CftS,  ir-ri  irs,  s.     Officers  who 

McaemJy   tud  ikc  carr  of  seeing  the  soldiers 

^•iw  a^nvotnted  iii  their  ariaonr. 
*tRE%R,  Jr-rief  ,#.    That  which  remains 

teAwi*d  unpAJd,  thuuch  doe. 

URKAHA«E,4r-rWr^ie,  #.90.    The  re- 

mw*»ae»  i^an  acovunt. 
AAltCXTATION,  irrfa-ti'shin,  t.     The 
r»C  aa  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to 


A«U:nTnOUS4r.rip.tlsh  iM-Snatchcd 
•••J  ;  Of p€  in  privtif . , 
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ARREST,  ir-iisf^  s.  In  l9fw,  a  stop,  or  stay ; 
an  arrest  is  a  lestruiat  of  a.man's  person ;  any 
caption. 

To  ARREST,  4r-rist',  n,  a.  To  seize  by  a 
mandate  from  a  court ;  to  seize  any  thin^  by 
law  j  to  seize,  to  lay  hands  on  ;  to  withhold, 
to  hinder;  to  stop  motion* 

ARRIERE,  iT-Mr^y  s.  The  last  body  of  an 
army. 

ARRISION,  ir-rlth'&n,  s.  451.  A  smiling 
upon. 

ARRIVAL,  ir-rl'v4l, «.  The  act  of  comini? 
to  any  place  ;  the  attainment  of  any  )«ur|H>!>e. 

ARRIVANCE,  drrrl'vdnse,  s.  Company, 
coming. 

To  ARRIVE,  4r-rive',r.n.  To  come  to  any 
place  by  water ;  to  reach  atiy  place  by  tra- 
Yelling ;  to  reach  any  puint ;  to  gain  any 
thine  ;  to  happen. 

To  ABRODE,  Ar-rA  le',  v,  a.  To  gnaw  or 
nibble. 

ARROGANXE,  Ar'rA-gaosc,  )«.The  art  or 

ARROGANCV,dr'ro-guu-sc,i  quality  of 
taking  much  upon  one's  self. 

ARROGANT,ij:'rA-g{lnt,  a.81, 82.  Haui;hly, 
proud. 

ARROGANTLY,  4r'iA-gdnt-le,  ad.  In  an 
arrogant  manner. 

ARROGANTNESS,  Ir^r^gint-n^s,  a,  Ai^ 
rogance. 

To  ARRfKJATE,  Ar;rA-g3te,  r.  a,  91.  To 
claim  vainly  ;  to  exhibit  unjust  claims. 

ARROOATION,dr.rA-gk'flhdn,«.  A  claim- 
ing in  a  proud  manner. 

ARROSION,  Ar-ri'zhfin,  #.  451.  A  ffnawinR. 

ARROW,  Ar'rA,  #.  327.  The  pointed  wea- 
pon which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 

ARROWHEAD,  ui'rA-hed,  ».  A  water 
plant. 

ARROWY,  Ir'ri^,  a.  Consisting  of  ar- 
rows. 

ARSE,  irse,  s.    The  buttocks. 

ARSE-FOOT,  irsTAt,*.  A  kind  of  water 
fowL 

ARSE-SMART,  Jrs'sml ft,  s.  A  plant. 

ARSENAL,  ir'si-nAl,  s.  A  repository  of 
things  requisite  to  war.  a  roa^asine.     ^ 

ARSENICAL,  ir-s^n'^kdl,  a,  Containlnj? 
arsenick. 

ARSEMCK,  irse'nik,  *.  A  mineral  sub- 
stance; a  violent  corrosirc  poison. 

ART,  itt,  *.  77.    The  power  of  doing  som'e- 
thinc  not  taught    by   nature  and   in»tiiict ;  a 
science,  as  the  liberal  arts  ;  a  uade  ;  artful- 
ness, skill,  dexterity  ;  cunning. 
^  A*  a  before  r,  f<>J'owr«l   by  »  v<i«cl.  I -««  ihe 

short   or  funrili   K>nnr1,  tu  wlirn  it   l«  it.nn\v>,i  b\    » 

consoaanl  it  has  th«  long  or  sccunti  »ouii.i.— Mt-  Jra' 

6/>.  81,  168. 

ARTERIAL,  ir-t^'ri-dl,  a.  That  whiih 
relates  to  the  artery,  that  whicn  is  conUiinvd 
in  the  artery. 

ARTERIOTOMY,ir.ti.re-AftA.mi-,».  T.'iq 
operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  arlrry  ; 
the  cutting  of  an  artery.  518. 

ARTERY,  ii  t6r4,*.  SSS.  An  artoiy  in  a 
conical  canal,  c<»nvey«ne  the  llooU  from  cite 
hesrt  to  ail  parts  of  the  body.  . 
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ARTFUL,  irff&l,  a.  174.  Perfomed  with 
art ;  mrtificul,  not  nataral ',  conning,  skilful, 
deiterous.       .      ,     . 

ARTFULLY,  Irt^ftl-U^Ml.    With  art,  skU- 

ARrf^ULNESS,  Irt'fil-nif,!.    SkiU,  con- 

ARTHRinCK,  h'thAttlL.  500.  >  «.  Gouty, 
ARTHRITICAL,  li-tkAt^'kH,  S   relating 

tothegoot;  reUting  to  joints. 
ARTICHOKE,  ir'ti-toh^ke,  t .    This  plant 

is  very  like  toe  thistle,  bot  bath  large  scaly 

heads  shaped  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree. 
ARTICK,    ir'tik,  a.   properly   ARCTIC. 

Northern. 
ARTICLE,   ir'ti-kl,  a.  405.     A  part  of 

speech,  as  the,  an ;   a  single  clause  of  an 


account,  a  particular  part  of  anv  complex 
"ng;  term,  stipulation;  points  of   ' 
act  On 


thing 


stipulation ;  points  of  time,  ez- 


To  8ti- 


To  ARTICLE,  ir't^-kl,  «.  n.  406 
polate,  to  make  terms. 

ARTICULAR,  if.tik'&-llr,  «.  Belonging 
to  the  joints. 

ARTICULATE,  Irtik'^-llte,  a.  01.  Dis- 
tinct ;  branched  out  iitto  articles. 

To  ARTICULATE,  ir-tikA-lite,  r.  a.  01. 
To  form  words,  to  speak  as  a  man ',  to  draw  np 
in  articles  ;  tn  m^ke  terms. 

ARTICULATELY,  ir-tlk  A-lite-li,  ad.  In 
an  articulate  Toice. 

ARTICULATENESS,  ir-tiki-lite.n&,  s. 
The  quality  of  being  articulate. 

ARTICULATION,  ir-tik-&4lt  shnn, «.  The 
juncture,  or  jouit  of  boiies  ;  the  act  uf  forming 
words  ;  iu  biotany,  the  joints  in  clauts. 

ARTIFICE,  yih'{\s,9. 142.  Trick,  frand, 
stratagem ;  art.  trade.     , 

ARTIFICER,  ir.tlTfl^,!.  06.  An  artist, 
a  manufacturer :  forger,  a  contriver ;  a  dex- 
terous or  artful  fellow. 

ARTIFICIAL,  Ir.t^-fWil,  a.  Made  by 
art,  not  natural ;  fictitious,  not  genuine  -,  art- 
ffbl,  contrived  with  skill. 

ARTIFICIALLY,  ir.t^-fish'Jd-U,cd.  Art- 
fully,  with  skill,  with  good  contrivance  -,  by 
art,  not  naturally. 

ARTIFICIALN£SS,ir  a.i1shll-nls,«.  Art- 
fulness. 
>w     ARTILLERY,  ir-ttllftr-ri,  s.  556.     Wea- 
^  m        m^*  "^  ^^  •  cannon,  great  ordnance 
▼     ARTISAN,  ar-ti-db',  s.  528.    Artist,  pro- 
fessor of  an  art;  manufacturer,  low  trades- 
man. 

XrTIST.  irtlst,  s.  The  professor  of  an  art ; 
a  skilful  man,  not  a  novice. 

ARTLESSLY,  Irtlls-li,  atf .  In  an  arUess 
manner,  naturallv,  sincerely. 

ARTLESS,  irtljs,  a.  Unskilfnl,  without 
fraud,  as  an  artless  maid ;  contrived  without 
skill,  as  an  artless  tale. 

To  ARTUATE,  ii^tshA-4te,  v.  c  01,401.  To 

tear  limb  from  limb. 
ARUNDINACIOUS,  i-rin-d^nkshis,  a. 

Of  or  like  reeds.  t9S. 
ARUNDINEOUS,  Ir-in-dln'iAs,   m.    A- 

bounding  with  reeds. 
A8^  U,  e^t^unct,  42S.     In  the     

with  tooMthuig  else ;  Tike,  of  the  tame  kind 

with ;  hi  the  aame  degree  with  ;  as  if,  m  the 
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same  manner ;  as  it  were,  in  some  sort ;  while, 
at  the  same  time  that;  equally;  now,  ia 
what  manner  ;  with,  answering  to  like  or 
same ;  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to^  As ; 
answering  to  Such ;  having  So  to  answer  it,  in 
the  conditional  tense ;  answering  to  So  condi- 
tionally ;  As  for,  with  rrtpect  tu  ;  As  to,  with 
respect  to^  As  well  as,  equally  with;  As 
though,  as  if. 

ASAFOETIDA,  ^-sl-flt'^-di,  s.  A  goat 
or  reslii  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  a 
sharp  taste  and  a  strong  offensive  smell. 

ASARABACCA,  is-sl-ii-blk'kil,  g.  The 
name  of  a  plant. 

ASBESTI^fE,  iz.bls'tln,a.  140.  Something 
incombustible.    ^ 

ASBESTOS,  ^-bls'tiUs,  s.  166.  A  sort  of 
native  fossile  stone,  which  may  be  split  into 
threads  and  filaments,  from  oiie  inch  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  some- 
what tractable.  It  is  endued  with  the  woo- 
derful  property  of  remaining  unconsumed  m 
the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

ASCARID£S,is-klr'^-d^z,s.  litUewonM 
in  the  rectum. 

To  ASCEND,  is-sind',  r.  n.  To  moant 
upwards ;  to  proceed  from  obe  decree  of  know- 
ledge to  anotlier ;  to  stand  higher  in  ge- 
iieulogy. 

To  ASCEND,  Is-sind',  r.  n.  To  dioib  op 
any  thing. 

ASCENDANT,  is-slnddlnt,  s.  The  part  of 
the  ecliptick  at  any  particular  time  above  the 
horisoii,  which  is  supposed  by  astrolagers  to 
have  great  influence  ;  height,  elevation  ;  sa- 

teriority,  influence;   one  of  the  tlegrees  of 
indred  reckoned  upwards* 

ASCENDANT,  is-sln'dint,  a.  Superior, 
predominant,  overpowering ;  in  an  astroloficM 
sense,  above  the  horizon. 

ASCENDENCY,  Is-sin'dln-s^,  s.  Iidhh 
ence,  power. 

ASCENSION,  is-sln'shin,  s.  461.  The  act 
of  ascending  or  rising;  the  visible  elevatioa 
of  our  Saviour  to  Heaven ',  the  thing  rising  or 
mounting. 

ASCENSION  DAY,  fts-sin  shin-di',  s.  Tht 
day  on  which  tlie  ascension  of  our  Saviour  b 
commemorated,  commonly  called  Holy  Thais- 
day,  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whil- 
sontide. 

ASCENSIVE,  Is-sln'siv,  a.  168.  In  a  aUU 
of  ascent. 

ASCENT,  Is-sent',  s.  Rise,  the  act  of  risbig ; 
the  way  by  which  one  ascends;  an  emi- 
nence, or  high  place. 

To  ASCERTAIN,  Is-slr-tlne',  r.  a.  To 
make  certain,  to  fix,  to  establish ;  to  make 
confident. 

ASCERTAINER,  is-slr-tli'nSr,  s  Hie  per- 
son that  pn>ves  or  establishes. 

ASCERTAINMENT,  Is-sir-t^e'mliit,  «. 
A  settled  rule  ;  a  standard. 

ASCETICK,  4s-slt'ik,  a.  600.  Employed 
wholly  in  exercises  of  devotion  and  morti- 
fication. 

ASCETICK,  Is-slt1k,  s.  He  that  retirea 
to  devotion,  a  hermit. 

ASCITES,  ^-sl't^z,  s.  A  particular  speolea 
of  dropsy,  a  swelling  of  the  lower  belly  jukI  d«. 
pending  parts,  fruman  extravasation  of  water. 


ding  parts,  truman  extras 
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ti,  |«,  alt  wa-tibe  ITl,  tib  JXa,  bin  M»-Kl  Sfi9-pMr.d  iii-thin 4G«,  Tin. 4(W. 


ASCITIC  AL.*«W-kll,  1«-»«\»~P*- 
ASCmCK,  <»-«k'{k.  ,  fc«l^ydr<q>ical. 
ASCmnOfS,  iw*-dsb'i»,  «.    8«pple- 

ASCRIBABLE,lj-fkH'bi-bl,«.405.  That 
mhkh  Mj  be  »JCTibr<1.  

To  ASCRIBE,  4s.kr\be',r.«.  Toattnbnte 
ID  M  a  canie ;  to  •itribotc  to  ai  •  ?<;;•«•»«[•   _ 

ASCRIPTION,  4»-krfp'shOji,  f.   The  act  of 

AsSimnOIJS,la-kHp-tUh'i«,«.  That 

»+.ich  it  «icribe<l. 

ASH.  l«h,  f .  A  tree.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  , 
ASH^OLOCRED,  iah^M-fird/i.  Coloured 

M«cc«  brown  aiid  gray.  3fif . 
l^HAMED,  |.»h4'mW,«.W9,S62.  Touched 

vidt  »haH>f« 
ASHEN,  bh'fhii,  a.  lOS,  W9.  Made  of  ash 

••Ml. 

ASH>X,  iA%y  f.  W.  The  remains  of  any 
tkinr  hmrtM ;  the  r«m«int  of  ll^  body. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY,4»h-w*ns6'd4,».  The 
^<Uy  nf  Lent,  to  caikd  from  the  anoeiil 
cMina  of  »nntikIlii|E  alhet  on  the  head. 

ASHLAR,  Ishllr,  •.  Free  stonea  as  they 
CMsr  .at  **f  ilie  quarry. 

ASHLERING,  lahlfir-mg,  «.  665.     Quar- 


trniv  in  MfTctt.     A  term  m  building. 
ASHORE,  A-thAre',  oil.    On  shore,  on  the 

Inri ;  to  tbe  •hofc,  to  the  tuid. 
ASHWEED,  ishwWd.  §.    An  herb. 
ASH> ,  iih'i,  «•      Ash-coloured,  pale,  in- 

dmrd  lu  a  wbitiah  gray. 
ASIDE,  i-slde',  ad.    To  one  side ;  to  an- 

■tKrr  part ;  from  the  company. 
A51NARY,  is'si-nlr^,  «.     Belonging  to 

ASIMNE,  4s's*-nlne,  «.  149.   Belonging  to 

T»  ASK,  Isk,  r.  a.  79.  To  petition,  to  beg ; 
li  dcatand,  to  claim  *,  to  inquire,  to  qaestiou  ; 
te  rr«uirc.  _. . 

ASKAScE,    ?i^inse'    S^'^^^'^^^f 
ASKAUNCE,$  *-^*^'   1      ways,    ob- 

iSn&NT,  1-akinf ,  cd.  214.    Obliquely, 

•  aer  »idr. 

A5llER,i»k'&r,».98.  PcUUoner;  inquirer. 
A^RKR,  iak'&r, «.     A  water-newt. 
AMkEW,4.ak6',M<.  Aside,  with  contempt, 

CHbtr  m  ptttous  ly . 
Tt  ASLAKE,  i^lkke',  r.  a.    To  remit,  to 

ASLANT,  l-illnt',  «d.  78.    Obliquely,  on 

A8LFFP,  iB\eh^M'  Sleeping ;  into  sleep. 
AS UJFE,  i-slApe',  ad.    With  declivity,  ob- 

aSpTw  ASPICK,  Asp,  or  is'plk, «.  A  kind 
•C  *rr\>9t.l,  wbo««  i»ui»oii  IB  M*  dangerous  and 
i|ukk  in  iu  iiprration  that  it  kills  witiiout  tt 
TMsttbiUty  of  applying  any  remedy.  Those 
ihsi  arc  bitten  by  it  die  by  sleep  and  le- 

ASP,  lap,  f.     A  tree. 

AftP A  LATHVS,  ls-pili-<Ms, «.     A  plant 

calWd  the  wood  oC  Jemsalcm ;  the  wood  of  a 

cmain  tree.  _ 

ASPARAGVSy  is-plr'i-gis,  f.    The  lumia 

«<apiant. 


fcT  This  word  Is  vulgarly  pronoonced  SyarW' 
grmu.  It  n»y  be  obsenre«l  ihul  soch  words  •»  ih« 
vulgar  do  nol  koow  how  to  spell,  snd  which  convey 
no  defkuite  idea  or  the  thing.  •r«'  frequently  changed 
by  them  lino  socb  words  as  Ihoy  il«»  know  now  «<» 
spell,  and  whkb  do  couvey  loni*  deftniie  Wca.  lac 
i?ord  In  qaesllon  b  an  Instance  of  ii :  and  Ibe  coirup. 
lion  of  tbU  word  Into  :si}.arroti grass  is  so  K^ncral, 
that  atjmragus  has  an  air  of  iiitfne«»  stid  pedantry. 
Sec  Lantern* 

ASPECT,  is'plkt,  «.  Look,  air,  appe"- 
auce  ;  countenance  ;  glance,  view,  act  of.b*- 
holding;  dinrclion  towards  any  |K>int,  iKJsition ; 
disposition  of  any  thiug  to  suroething  else, 
relation;  disposition  of  a  planet  to  other 
planets. 

t^  This  word,  as  a  nobn,  was  nBiversally  pro- 
nuonced  wHh  tbe  accent  on  tbe  last  •)  liable  Ull  aboot 
Uie  middle  of  the  s*f\ •ntacntb  century.  1 1  Kr«w  aou- 
quated  In  Milton's  Urae,  ai.d  Is  now  entirely  obso- 
lete.  Dr.  Farmer's  obMM'vallons  on  this  word,  in  nis 
no  less  solid  ih«n  Ingenious  Essay  on  The  Lfa^^' 
of  Shakeepeure,  are  so  cnriuus,  as  well  m  J«-»»  »^»; 
the  reader  will,  1  doabt  not,  be  obliged  to  »•  tor 
aooUng  them : 

"  homellroes  a  veiy  lUHc  matter  drtects  •  fon|««'y" 
"  You  may  remember  a  play  called  the  Doobk  Ira  »e. 
••  hood,  which  Mr.  llirobald  was  desirous  of  palming 
«  npon  the  world  for  s  posthnroovs  one  of  Shakesptara: 
*<  and  I  see  It  Is  classed  as  such  In  the  last  *dUlon  oT 
"  the  Rwllelan  caUlvgoe.  Mr.  Pope  bluisrlf,  aiier 
••  All  the  strictures  of  Sc •Ibleiiii,  In  a  letter  to  Aarun 
"  Hill,  souposet  It  of  that  age ;  but  a  i«»»«»hvB  accenl 
determines  It  to  have  bteo  wrUlea  since  lb*  mWdla 
'*  of  th«  last  century : 


-'*  This  late  example 


*•  Of  base  Henrlqucs,  bleeding  in  roe  bow, 
*•  From  each  good  a^et  takes  away  my  trost. 
And  in  another  place, 
••  Yoa  have  an  aspect,  Sir,  of  wondroas  wisdom.* 

-  The  word  aspcci,  you  perceive,  is  h«ie  scccutcd 
••  on  lUe  #Jr*f  s>lUble,  which.  I  «m  contt«lent.  in  aajf 
••  sense  of  U,  was  never  the  case  In  the  lime  of 
"  Shakcsuearv ;  thoagh  It  may  souietimvs  appear  to  b« 
"  so  wlica  we  do  not  observe  a  preceding  elUlou. 

••  Some  of  the  proiessed  Imitators  ol  our  old  poeU 
••  have  not  ai.endi-d  to  this  and  many  other  minutur  : 
"  I  conld  point  out  to  you  sr%eral  periormances  la 
-the  respective  staUs  of  Chaoccr.  Spenser,  and 
"ShakrtpTaie,  which  the  imUatfd  bard  cuold  not 
"  nosalbl)  have  either  read  or  construed. 
1*^18  very  accrat  hath  iioaWed  tbe  annotators  oa 
Milton.  Dr.  Bentlry  observe*  it  lo  he  » '««Vrt  »; 
"  ferenl  from  the  pre»ent  use.*  M'.  Manwarlng.  la 
•«  hla  Treatise  of  Harmony  and  h umbers,  very  s«m 
.*  lemnly  lil^m.  us  that  t£i.  verse  is  def.ctlve  butfc 
•«  la  accent  and  qaanUiy. 

"  His  words  here  endeil ;  hot  his  meek  OJpecf, 

"  bHent,  yet  spake." 

"  Here  says  he.  a  syllable  Is  tfctrfed  and  lAg*^ 
••  whereas  It  should  be  stuirt  *ni\  grated  r 

-  And  a  still  more  exuantdinar)  gmtleman,  one 
"  Green,  who  pubJi.hed  a  specimen  of  a  »rir  rvn«'J 
"  ofThe  Par«di.e  I  «».t,  lulu  biaok  verse.  '  by  wh.cl. 
"  that  amatlLg  *o.k  is  brtnchl  sumewhat  near.r  ibe 
•*  UmmU  or  perl.ctlun.-  brglns  with  correciiog  a 
••  blunder  in  tbe  fourUi  book, 

"  The  setting  son 

••  Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  tfi|V«l— 
"  Levell'd  bis  evening  rayi." 
••  JVW  *•  in  the  new  version  : 

-  Meanwhile  the  setting  sun  descending  sloww 
"  Levell'd  with  m*yect  tight  his  ev'i.ins  ra>s. 
••Eaonth  of  such  commenUtors.--The  celebrated 
"  Dr    DeThad  a  sfirit,  who  would  sometime*  c.m.. 

-  SiJn7to  ccrreoblm.  when  peccant  I"  </^'^«I^J 
.•  MdU  had  been  kind  of  him  to  have  a  IHtle  assisted 
"  JJaVlrS*  above  n.entlonrd.-Milton   aUr^ied  ibe 

-  miiSue:  but  it  insy  »eem  moie  exWaor.Jiaa.v  that 
••  iTuC iccnt  should  be  artcitf d  in  Umiibras.- 
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To ^5'*^^^''''  ^'-P^t'i  r.  0. 49a.  To  behold. 


•ASS 
■A  OS—pbe  105,  pWOT-nA  Ma,  mj^e  IW, 


ASPECTION,  is.p^K'shdn,,.    Beholding, 

"^^r'l^l^P^"''*®*-    Atree,theIeaTet 

of  which  alwajs  tremble. 
ASPEN,  iU'p^n,  a.    Belonging  to  the  wp- 

trce  ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 
ASPER,  is'pjir, «.  98.     Roairh.  ruffffed 

W*  Tbi*  word,  abd  thoM  that  sacceed  It  of  die  umc 
or  Ib,^  €  before  r.  when  after  the  accent ;  thai  i»  lo 

ASPERATIOx\,4s.p4.r4'shan,,.  Amakinir 

ASPERIFOUOUS,     l..plr-4-fAl4.J,,    a. 
f  tanu,  (u  called  (rom  the  rougbueu  oTthcir 

ASHERITY,   is-per-i-ti,  «.     UneTtaneM, 

toushuesj  of  surface  ;  roaghneu  of  aouud  ; 
roiighnrsi  or  ruggediieu  of  temper. 
ASl>ERXATIOx\,  i.-p|r-ni',hin,  ..    Ne- 
gl' CI,  disregard. 

ToASl'tiC>E,4s.p^r»«',r...  Tobe,patter 
witb  censure  or  calumny. 

ASPERSION, 4..pir'.h4n,,.  A.prinkUng; 

ASPHALTICK,  l»-fiJ  tJk, «,  84.  Gummy. 
bituminous.  »— ij, 

^.Sfl"^'^?;^*'^'"'"''*^'*-  Abituminou. 
iiifl.irainable.ubstai.ce.  rewmbling  j-iuh,  and 
chiefl,  found  swimmi,,^  ..„  ,,„  „5lice  of  U.. 
t«cu,  A.phaltite..  or  Dead  Sea,  whew  aii- 
^!?r«f.  "'•  ""^  "*  ^*''""  •»«*  CJ. 

ASPHALTUM.ls-fil'tSm,,.  A bittuninou. 
.  •'",'!■;/"""''  "«»f  <l'e  aicieot  Babylon. 
ASPHODEL,  iafA^^I,  ,.    D./.'ul'; 

A.SPICK.dspik,,.    Tbenameof.wrpent. 
To  ASPIRATE,  i«'pi.rlte,  r.  ..    To^ro- 

AhPlRATL,  Ssp^rite,  a.  01,  jai.  *Pro. 

I'ouiiced  wall  full  breath. 
ASPIR  ATION,4,.pi.,A.,h4„^.  A  breathing 

»f>cr,  an  ardent  w,.|, ;  the  act  of  aapirin,,  o, 

.^ref:r'f^!rC.fh.'"-''~'"'^'^""' 

To  ASPIRE,  iJ..pire',  r. ,.    To  de.ire  with 

ASlfORTATION,  l.-pir-ti'.hSn, ,.   A  cr- 

'^inT.y'  H'^^t'-'^-    Obliquely,  not 

In  the  tiraicht  line  of  vision. 
ASS,  Iss  *   An  animal  of  burden;  a  stupid, 

heavy,  dull  fellow,  h  dolt. 
To  ASSAIL,  d..,ile',  r.  ..     To  atUck  in 

a ho,iile  nwiner.  to  aiuult.  to (Ul  upon:  to 

ASNAILABLE,  «.-U'l*-bl,  «.  405.     That 
"bich  may  be  attacked. 

Jt^!;.\'J'*iI^**''H'HethatatUck.. 
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ASSAILEH,  i^akli,,,.  ne.  One  who  at- 
tacks  another. 

ASSAPAMCK,la-8|.pin'nik,#.  The  flying 
squirrel.  '    '^ 

^^u^^}^u^  *»-i4-'s!n,  M.  A  murderer,  one 
that  kills  bjr  sudden  Tiolence. 

To  ASSASSIN  ATE,  is-sis  s^-nite,  r.  n.  91. 
To  murder  bj  riolence  j  to  wav-lay.  to  take 
by  treachery.  "^ 

ASSASSINATION,  is-sls'si-n; sbfin,  *. 
i  he  act  of  assassinating. 

ASSASSIN ATOR,d8Wi.n4.t4r,,.  Mur- 
nerer,  mankiller. 

ASSATlON,ia.g4'8hin,*.    Roasting. 

ASSAULT,  la-silt',  *.  Stonn,  opposed  to 
sap  or  siege ;  violence  ;  invasion,  hostUitv.  at- 
Uck ;  ID  Uw,  a  \iolcnt  kind  of  injurv  oftered 
to  a  man's  person. 

To  ASSAULT,  ^-silt',  r.  a.  To  attack,  to 
hivade.  ^ 

ASSAULTER,  iB-silt'Sr,  #.  One  who  rio. 
lently  assaults  another. 

ASSAY,  iU-fti',  f.  Examination;  hi  law, 
the  examination  of  measures  and  weights  used 
by  the  clerk  of  the  market ;  the  first  cntraoco 
upon  anv  Uiing ;  attack,  trouble. 

To  ASSAY,  l»-«k',  r.  a.  To  make  trial  of; 
to  appljr  to,  as  llie  toucbstoue  in  assasing 
metals ;  to  trj,  to  endeavour. 

ASS.\YER,  Ai-si  6r, «.  98.  An  officerof  the 
mint,  for  the  due  uial  of  silver. 

ASSECTATION,  is-s^-tA'shfin,  #.  At- 
tendance. 

ASSECUTION,  as-si-ki'shin,  s.   Acqtuie- 

roeiit. 

ASSEMBLAGE,  <8.8^m^Iidjc,s.90.  A  col- 
lection ;  a  number  of  individuals  broucbt  to- 
gether. * 

To  ASSEMBLE,  Is-s^mH  r.  a.  405.  To 
bring  togcthtrr  into  one  place. 

To  ASSEMBLE,  4s-s^bl,r.  a.    To  meet 

together. 

ASSEMBLY,  is-8lm^l^,  s.  A  company 
met  together. 

ASSENT,  Is-scnt,  a.    The  act  of  agreeing 


to  any  thine  ;  consent,  agreement 
To  ASSIST,  Is-sent',  r. a.    To  concede,  to 

yield  to. 
ASSENTATION,  As-R^n-tAshin,  s.     Com. 

pliauce  with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of 

flatl»'ry. 

ASSENTMENT,  is-s^nf mint,  t.    Consent 

To  AShKKT,  ;ls-sert,  r.  a.     To  maintain,  to 

defend  riihrr  by  words  (tractions;  to  adira ; 

toci  lir  t,  to  vinr'ticito  a  title  tf». 

ASSERTION,  ils-ser-Hbun,  #.    The  act  of 

ass'  rling. 
ASSERTIVE,  is-s^r'iiv,  a.  158.      PosibTo, 

d'>j:maticiil. 
ASSKRTOR,  ^s-sZr'tur,  #.  98.    Maintainer, 

vinflicatnr.  afhrnier. 
To  ASSEiiVE,  i8-alrv',r.  a.  Tosenre,  help, 

or  scctmd. 
To  ASSESS,  Asses',  r.  a.    To  charge  with 

anv  certain  sum. 
ASSf:SSION,    isseehdn,    $,      A    sitting 

down  by  one, 

ASSESSMENT,  ^ss^smlnt,  #.    The  sum 
levied  on  aerUiu  property ;   the  act  of  a»- 

SCMing.  •       r       J  r 
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To  fix  the  rate 


ASSESSOR^  l^-s^'sir.  s.  98.  The  person 
dai  lift  bjr  the  jodge ;  be  that  sits  bjr  another 
Hirst  ill  Sgmtj  ;  he  that  lajt  taxes. 

ASSETS,  U'ikB,  f.  Ooodf  sufficient  to 
todicrge  that  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the 
e»e«ti*  nr  heir. 

Tc  \SSEVER,  is-slrh.  98. 

U  ASSEVERATE,  is-»|v'^-rltc^  91, 655.  ^ 
tc  To  k&rm  with  great  solemnity,  as  upon 
calk. 

A»nERATION,i».flT4-ri'8hin,».  So- 
bflB  aArmatton,  a»  upon  oath. 

i^^LAD.lA-h^,!.    A  blockhead. 

t^^lDnT^*,|»H4-dW.t^,«.    Diligence. 

i>;»lDt'OUS,  is-sU'jh-ia,  a.  294,  876 
Cautafit  in  application. 

i^SIDlOUSLY.  4».8!d3fi-fts-U,  ad.  Dili- 
catlj.  omttnuailT. 

AWENTO,  l*.8i4n'tA,  ».  A  contract  or 
CKtestiiO  between  the  kinf^  of  Spain  and 
•^  powrri.  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  do- 
kanctin  America  with  stares. 

T*  ASSIGN,  ^-sineT,  v,  a.  To  mark  out, 
»  Sf^it ;  to  fix  with  refrard  to  quantity  or 
*^:t9  fire  •  reason  for  ;  in  law,  to  appoint 
I  vmrt.  or  make  over  a  riRht  to  another. 

kaM^XABLE,  A5*flnei.bl,  a.  That  which 
w*  be  usicned. 

A^ttlCNATION,  ij^Ig-ni'shin, ».  An  ap- 
'  ■««iiil  to  »c*t.  used  gtffierxiiy  of  love  ap- 
I  ■Uaibis ;  a  makine  oyrer  a  thing  to  another. 

*«ICNTE;l«-«i-ni',  #.  He  that  is  appoint- 
•^  JT deputed  bj  another  to  do  any  act,  or  pcr- 
'*»  w.y  bosioeas.  or  enjoy  any  curainodiiy. 

^f*SEIl,l6-si'n£tr^.98.  Hethatassigns. 

^IGNMENT,  A».f  bie^^t,  t .  Appoint- 
■wrfooe  ihine  v»ith  regard  to  another  tiling 
■<  man ;  in  law,  the  deed  by  which  any 
'•lii  Hansferred  from  one  to  another. 

^iOXS,  ls-«W,  s.  Those  persons  to 
*^«  m  trstst  la  aasigucd.  Thia  is  a  law 
k^  and  always  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  a 
^pcy  m  ie/^t  to  ft  person '§  heirs,  admiuistra- 

^v^miLASLE,   Is-slm'e-U-bl,  a.     That 

*Uk  mav  be  dtmrerted  to  the  same  nature 

*4nbr.Hniftelte; 
^' USDfiLATE, Is-simi-lilc, r. a. 91.  To 

^^  Ui  llie  «a«se  nature  with  another  thing ; 

^  MiiC  to  a  likeness,  or  rescmhjance. 
^ILATENESS,ls-shnmc-l4te-nSs,  5. 


*»linLAnON4»-8im-W-lk'8hfin,#.  The 

■^i*  Converting  any  tiling  to  the  nature  or 
■*"w>ce  of  aitoiher  ;  the  state  of  bfinj:  assi- 
*J«rt  ;  the  act  of  growing  like  som^^  other 

^'  WSIST,  4#-8!sf,  r.  tf.    To  help. 
'^*j>TANCE,  Is-sls'tinse,  $,    Help,  fur- 


«^IST  AXT,  Is-sls'tlnt,  t .  Helping,  lend- 
-<*.d. 

*»bTAXT,  is^li'llnt,  *.  A  person  en- 
i^  a.  an  *tfair,  not  as  principal,  but  as 
***'*»*y  oc  wmittcrtaL 

*Ji^'^-»  i»-»lxe',  «.  A  court  of  judicature 
■«**»«kea^earin  etery  cooniy,  m  whicJi 
^»«»t  are  txsrd  by  a  judge  and  jury  ;  &ii  or- 
^j2««  «  ftatatc  to  determine  the  weight  of 
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To  ASSIZE,  is-size',  r.  a. 

of-any  thing. 
ASSIZER,  is-sl'zfir,  s.    An  officer  that  has 

the  care  of  weights  and  measures. 
ASSOCIABLE^    is-sA'shi-d-bl,    a.     That 

which  mny  be  joined  to  another. 
To  ASSOCIATE,  is-siah^-ite,  v.  a,  91.  To 

unite  witti  another  as  a  confederate;  to  adopt 

aa  a  friend  upon  eanal  terras;  to  accompany. 
ASSOCIATE,   Is-sA'sh^-kte,  a.  91.     Con- 

fe<^erale. 
ASSOCIATE,  ^8-s6'sh^-ke^  «.    A  partner; 

a  confederate  ;  a  companion. 

ASSOCIATION, i8-s^sh^.i'0h&n,«*  Union, 

conjunction,  society  ;  confederacy  ;  partner- 
ship ;  connexion. — See  Pronunciation, 
ASSONANCE,  ds's^-n^nse,  «.     Reference 

of  one  sound  to  another  resembling  it. 
ASSONANT,  ds's^-ndnt,  a.     Resembling 

another  sound 
ToASSORT,'ik-8ftrt>.<i.  To  range  in  classes. 
To  ASSOT,  is-ait',  r.  a.    To  inlatuate. 
To  ASSUAGE,  is-»wijc',r.a..33l.  Tomiti- 

fate,  t(»  s<»flen  ;  to  appease,  to  pacify  ;  to  rase. 
ASSUAGEMENT,  ds-ywijeWnt, «.   What 

n)iti};ute8  or  softens. 
ASSUAGER,  Is-swi'jfir,  8.  98.    One  who 

pacifies  or  appeases. 
ASSUASiyE,^s-swli'siv,  a.  158,  428.  Soft- 

eiiin^.  niiti^aiing. 
ToASSUBJUGATE,  Is-B&bjA-gkte,   r.  a. 

To  subject  to.  91. 
ASSUEFACTION,  is-swi-fak'shun, «.  The 

state  of  beint:  accustomed. 
ASSUETUDt,  Is'flwc-ttde,  1.334.   Accus- 

tomunce,  custom. 
To  ASSUME,  is-s&me',  r.  a.  454.  To  take  ; 

to  take  upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate,  to  claim 

or  leixe  or  unjustly  ;  to  suppose  something 

without  proof ;  to  appropriate. 

t^  Why  Sir.  Sheridan  »boald  pronounce  this  word 
ami  (hr  word  e9iUn»Ag  wiibootltie  A,  aad  pri.fumt 
and  resume  as  if  written  jfrezhuom  and  mhiwm,  Is 
not  ea»ilj  rent  eive<l ;  the  s  uti;;!!!  to  be  aspirated  io 
nil  or  none.— S«e  I'rlncJple*,  46*,  478,  479» 

ASSUMER,  ^-5^'m5r,  s.  98.    An  arrogant 

man. 
ASSUMING,  is-8&'m?ng,  part,  a.  Arrogant, 

haughty. 
ASSUMPSIT,  is-sim'slt,  ».     A  voluntary 
promise    made    by    v/ord,    whereby    a    man 
takcth  upon  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing 
ti  .mother. 

ASSUMPTION,  ds-sfim'shSn,  s.  X^e  act 
of  taking'  any  thing  to  one's  self;  the  suppo- 
sijon  of  any  thin;;  without  farther  prrof ;  the 
thing  supposed,  a  postulate;  the  uking  up 
anv  person  into  heaven. 

ASSUMPTIVE,  issum'tiv,  a.  157.  That 
wljicli  it  a9!>un)ed. 

ASSUHANCE,  dsh-shfi'r^nse,  *.  Certain 
expcctatiun  ;  secure  cunfidence,  trust;  free- 
d<<m  from  doubt,  certain  knouirdiit* ;  lirmness, 
uitdouhting  9te>«diness  ;  confKience,  want  of 
modesty  ;  ^'round  of  coufidence,  security 
given  ;  spirit,  intrepidity  ;  testimony  of  cre- 
dit ;  conviction  ;  insurance. 

To  ASSURE,  dsh-shiire',  i*.  a.  175.  To  give 
Confidence  by  a  firm  promi^  ;  to  secure  Mi- 
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17  M».  Flt«  7$, l3bn,(iU 8t,(tt  81-mi«i, mit ttft-pbit  105, pin  107-iiA  1«, m»ft  lt4, 

other;  to  make  confident,  to  exempt  from 
duubt  or  fear ;  to  make  tecare. 
ASSURED,  Ish-sh&^r^.  or  isdi&id,  pari.* 


SdO.  Certain,  indubttatle ;  certain^  not  doubt- 
ing ;  imm(*dett,  vicioutiv  confident. 

ASSUREDLY,  iih^&'rjd.l^,  ad.  164.  Cer- 
tainlj.  indahitably. 

ASSUREDNESS,  iBh.ih&'rld-nls,  «.  9(U. 
The  state  of  being  auored,  certainty. 

ASSURER,  lah-sh&'rAr,  «.  He  tiiat  gives 
aworance :  be  that  givea  security  to  make 
good  anv  lost. 

ASTERISK,  Is'tt-risk,  a.  A  mark  in  print 
ing,  at  *. 

ASTERISM.  L^tk-Am,  t.    A  constelUUon. 

ASTHMA,  istmi,  a.  471.  A  frequrat,  diffi- 
cult, and  short  respiration,  joined  with  a  bias- 
ing soQod  and  a  cough. 

ASTHMATICAL,lst-mlf^.kil,i  a.  Tron 

ASTHMATICK,iat.inifik,'509.  {bledwith 
an  asthma. 

ASTERN,  i-atlrn;  «^  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship,  behind  the  ahip. 

To  A8TERT,  l-itirf ,  r. «.  T6  terrify,  to 
startle,  to  fright. 

ASTONIED,  I.»t6n't.id,  p€rt. «.  A  word 
used  for  astonished. 

To  ASTONISH,  la-tlln'nkh,  v. «.  To  con- 
found with  fear  or  wonder,  to  amaxe. 

ASTONISHINONESS,  Ia-t6n'nish.!ng-n  ja, 


A- 


s.  Quality  to  eicite  astonishment. 
ASTONISHMENT,  Is-t^nlah-mlnt,  a. 

maxeroent,  confusion  of  mind. 
To  ASTOUND,  Is-t&ftnd^  r.  c  To  aatoniah, 

to  confound  with  fear  or  wunder. 
ASTRADDLE,  l-atrld'dl,  cd.  405.    With 

one'a  legs  acroas  anv  thing. 
ASTRAGAL,  la'trigil,  $,  SOS.     A  Uttle 

round  member,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  at  the 

tops  and  bottoms  of  columns. 
ASTRAL,  Is  tril,  a.    Starry,  relating  to  the 

stars. 
ASTRAY,  1-stri',  ad.    Out  of  the  right  way. 
To  ASTRICT,  Is-trikf,  r, «.    To  contract 

by  application. 
ASTRICTION,  Is-trfk'shin,  s.    The  act  or 

power  of  contracting  the  parU  of  the  body. 
ASTRICTIVE,ls.trik't!Y;a.l58.  Stiptick, 

binding. 

ASTRICTORY,is.trik'tar-r*,€.  Astringent 
ASTRIDE,  l-stHdc',  ad.  With  the  legs  open. 
ASTRIFEROUS,  is-tiif^-rds,  a.    Bearing, 

or  having  stars. 
To  A8TRINOE,  Is-trlnje ,  r.  c    To  make  a 

contraction,  to  make  the  parts  draw  together. 
ASTRINGESCY,    As-trinjin-s*.  t.     The 

power  of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 
ASTRINGENT,  Is- trinjint,  c     Binding, 

contracting. 
ASTROGR  APHY,  is-trig'fl-rt, a.  518,  The 

•cience  of  describing  the  sUrs. 
ASTROLABE,  As'tr^-abe.  a.     An  instm- 

meiit  chiefly  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of 

the  pole,  the  sun,  or  stars,  at  sea. 
ASTROLOGER,  4s-tr6rA-jfir,f.    One  that, 

supposing  the  influence  of  the  stars  to  have 

a  casual  power,  professes  to  ibrttall  or  dis- 
cover events. 

ASTROLOGIAN,ls.tr^lA'j*.|a,i.  Astro- 
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ASTROLOGICAL,  4s.tr^lAdi^kll,«W.> 
ASTROLOGICK,  Istr^lAd'jS,  f 

a.  Relating  to  Mtmlogy,  professing  astrology . 
ASTRO  LOGIC  ALLY,  istrA-l^j^-klll*, 

tuL     In  an  astrulogtcal  roaniier. 
To  ASTROLOGIZE,  is-tril'A-jlze,  e.a.  To 

practise  astrology. 
ASTROLOGY,ls.trAl'A-j*,».   The  practice 

of  foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  ika 

stars. 

ASTRONOMER,    is-tr^nnA-mir,  s.     He 

that  studies  the  celestial  motions. 
ASTRONOMICAL4strA-nAm^kil309.  ) 
ASTRONOMICK,ls-trA.n6m'Jk,  } 

a.     Belonging  to  astronomy. 

ASTRONOMICALLY,  istrA-nim^-Ul-U, 

a.  In  an  astronomioil  luanoer. 
ASTRONOMY,  is-trAn  nA-mA,  a.  A  nrixed 
mathematical  science,  teaching  the  know- 
led|^  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes, 
motions,  distances,  periods,  edipaea,  and 
order.  518. 


ASTROTHEOLOGY,  iatrA-fA^-^rA-j^,  a. 
Diviiiitv  founded  ou  the  obsertration  uif  the 
celestiiil  bodies.  ' 

ASUNDER,  ii-sindir,  ad.  98.  Apvt,  se- 
parately,  not  toEcther. 

ASYLUM,  l-ai1&m,a.  A  sanctuary,  a  retnge. 

ty  MoUiinf  cuu  9k€w  more  plaialy  cba  t>ii<««ci  «r 
o«r  lao(Dsge  In  m  antcpcMinmate  accmt  ikfta  lb«   ' 
▼«Jfar  pronaocintioQ  of  ibU  worrl,  wliicli  gaavaUy   i 
plMcrt  the  accent  on  the  6rM  rylUble.  This  Is,  kowwvr, 
an  niipareonable  oarnce  to  a  Laun  ear,  wklck  iMkU 
o«  preaervinf  the  acceoi  of  Ike  orislaal  wh— ever  w« 
sdopt  a  Latin  word  lato  oar  owa  laogaaae  irttliaat   ' 
•llcratiua.~8ee  Priaciples,  No.  A03. 

ASYMETRY,  l-sim'm^-tr^  a.    Cofttnuiety 

to  symmetry,  disproportion* 
ASYMPTOTE,  iLs'sim-tAte,  a.    Asynpt««M 

are  right  lines,  which  approach  nearer  m^ 

nearer  to  some  curve,  but  which  wuoid  arvcr 

meet. 

t^  I  kavt  prefeiTtd  Dr.  Jobiiao«*s  afcsMaallaa  e« 
the  irat  syllable,  to  Mr.  bberidan's  and  Dr.  iUa^  •« 
the  second. 

ASYNDETON,  l-8in'd^-t6n,  a.  A  igm 
in  grammar,  when  a  conjunction  copolative  ta 
oouttcd. 

AT,  It,  prep.  At  before  a  place  notes  iIm 
nearness  of  the  place,  a^,  a  man  is  at  the  bo««« 
before  he  is  in  it ;  At,  before  a  word  aigrisify* 
in^  time.  Mites  tlie  co-«si»tence  of  the  tiaM 
with  the  event ;  At  before  m  superlative  adjee- 
tive  implies  in  tlie  state,  as  at  mual,  in  the 
sute  of  roost  perfection,  Ace  At  siguifiea  the 
particular  condition  of  tl>e  pers<»n.  a%,  nt  pc*ce  ; 
At  sometimes  marks  employ  mmt  or  attentiua, 
as,  he  is  at  work  ;  At  sooietlaics  the  same  miih 
ftmiished  with,  as,  a  man  at  arras  ;  At  aoimri 
times  notes  the  place  m  lie  re  any  thing  i»,  as 
ha  is  at  home ;  At  somctiaies  is  nearly  the 
same  as  In,  nming  situation ;  At  aowag. 
tiroes  seems  to  signify  in  the  }»ower,  or  obe^ 
dieni  to,  as,  at  your  seivice  ,  At  all,  ia  aasjr 
manner. 

ATABAL,  Ifl-bll,  a.  A  kind  of  tabonr  nmmd, 
by  the  Moors. 

ATARAXY,irtA.r4Jc-s^,f.617.  Biemptioa 
from  vexation,  tranquillity. 

ATHANOR,  itk*i-Ur,  a.  168.  A  dicesUa^ 
funieoe  to  keep  beat  lor  soow  time. 
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ATHEISM,  i'lft^'biD, «.  «0S.  The  disbelief 

ofaCod. 
ATHEIST,  i'f  Jk^-tst, «.   One  that  denies  the 

cxistvBce  oC  God. 
ATHEISTICAL,  k-lA^-isUJtil,  a.    Oiren 

•n  athewra,  impiovt. 
ATHEISTICAIJ.Y,  UAi-Wtt-kll-l*,  ad. 

U  aa  athctstical  manner. 
ATHEISTlCALNE8S,i-<A*-U't*-k4l-nl8,*. 

rae  qoalii J  of  bemf  atheistical. 
ATHEISTICK,  4-l*e-k'tik,  «.     Given  to 


ATHEOU8,  ifthh'hB,  «.  «W.    Atheistick, 


ATHEROMA,  4<*-*-ri'nii,s.527.  A  species 

ATHMOMATOUS,    l<A4-r6m'|.tis,    «. 
Having  the  qoalitics  of  an  atheroma  or  cardjf 

ATHIRST,  i-fkirsf ,  ad.  108.    Thirsty,  in 

mttMt  of  drink. 
ATHLETICK,4fA.l*t1k.a.50O.  Belonging 

to  «rr«Uing ;  itioug  of  body,  Tigoroiit,  luity, 

ATHWART, i-awlrf,  pr«p.  Across,  trins- 

vrrK  tju  anj  thing ;  through. 
ATILT,  l-tlll',  ad.    With  the  action  of  a 

■Ml  Makinc  a  thmst;  in  the  pottore  of  a 

Uf*rl  raited  Off  tilled  behind. 
ATLAS,Atlls,f.    A eoUection of  maps ;  a 

ttfcr  •qvarc  fulio ;  tometiroei  the  sup|>orter  of 

•  baiid^  ;  *  rich  kind  of  »Hk. 
ATMOSPHERE,  itm^-sAre-  s.    The  W"" 

tkaf  encnflDpawet  the  lolid  eirth  on  all  iidcs. 
ATMiWPHERICAL,    It-mAsf&^^-kU,   a. 

Brh««cmv  to  tlw  atmosphere. 
ATOM,ltt2ai,  $.  106.    Snch  a  small  parti- 

«ir  as  canacit  be  phyiically  divided ;  any  thing 

ATOMIC  AL,A-tAm'*-kll,  a.    Consisting  of 

■loaM ;  relat^n^  to  atoms. 
ATOMI8T,  IrtA-mUt,  s.    One  that  holds 

iW  alp««cml  philoMpby. 
ATOMY,  if  ^mi,  #.    An  atom. 
Te  ATONE,  l-tAne',   t.  a.     To  agree,  to 

Kcord  ;  to  »tand  as  an  eqaivaknt  for  tome- 

taaig ;  to  answer  for. 
U  ATOSE,  l-tAnc',  v.  a.    To  expiate. 
ATOSEMENT,|.tAne'Bitot,f.  Apecment, 

omntd  ;  empiation,  eipiatory,  equivalenU 
ATOF,  A•t^^«d.  On  the  top,  at  the  top. 
ATRABILARIAN,    At-tri-be-li'ri-4n,    a. 

ATRABILARIOCS,  It-trl-bi-lk rt-fts,   a. 

MrUndsoBck* 
ATHABILARIOUSNESS,   It-tri-b^-lir*- 

im^n^a.  The  sUte  of  being  melancholy. 
ATBAMENTAL,  It-trl-min til,  a.    Inky, 


ATRAMENTOUS,lt-tr4.minHis,a.  Inky, 

bUck. 
ATROCIOUS,  l^'shis,  a.  298.    Wicked 

m  •  btch  drgrce,  eoormous. 
ATROCIOUSLY,  i-tr&'shAs-U,  ad.    In  an 


ATROClorSNESS,  i-trA'shJs-nis, «.  The 
tt^rty  wi  being  cnornoasly  criainaj. 
^^      ^  AM 


ATROCITY,  i-tr6s'si-te,  ».  611.     Horrible 

wickedneti. 
ATROPHY,  iiftrh-fhy  s.    Want  of  ,nonrish. 

ment,  a  disease. 
To  ATTACH,  it-tltsh',  v.  a.    To  arrest,  to 

uke  or  apprehend  ;  to  seise  ;  to  lay  hold  on ; 

to  win ;  to  gain  over,  to  euamoor ;  to  fix  to 

one's  iiiterest. 
ATTACHMENT,  it-titsh'mlnt,  s.    Adhe- 
rence, regard. 
To  ATTACK,  it-tik',  e.  a.    To  assault  an 

enemy  ;  to  beetn  a  contest. 
ATTACK,  it.ak>.    An  assault. 
ATTACKER,  it-tik'Ar,  t .  96.    The  person 

that  attacks. 
To  ATTAIN,  ftt-tine',  v.  a.    To  gain,  to 

procure ;  to  overtake  ',  to  come  to ',  to  reach ; 

to  equal. 
To  ATTAIN,  it-tJuie',  e.  n.    To  come  to  m 

certain  state ;  to  arrive  at. 
ATTAINABLE,  it.tkne'l-bl,  a.  That  which 

may  be  obtained,  procarable. 
ATTAINABLENESS,  It-tkne'l-bl-nls,  s. 

The  quality  of  being  attainable. 
ATTAINDER,  it-tkne  d&r,  t.  08.    The  act 

of  attaining  in  law  ;  taint. 
ATTAINM£NT,lt.tine'm8nt,«.  That  which 

is  attained,  acquisition  ',  the  act  or  power  of 

attaining. 
To  ATTAINT,  it-tinf ,  r.  a.    To  Attaint  is 

particularly  used  for  such  as  tre  found  guilty  of 

some  crime  or  offence ;  to  taint,  to  corrupt. 
ATTAINT,  lt-tJuit',s.    Any  thing  injurious, 

as  illness,  weariness ;  stain,  spot,  taint. 
ATTAINTURE,lt.tine'tsh&re,f.401.    Re- 

proach,  imputation. 
To  ATTAMIN ATE.  It-t4m'4-n4te,  r.  a.    To 

corrupt.     Not  used. 
To  ATTEMPER,  it-t&n'pflr,  r.a.  To  minffle, 

to  weaken  by  the  mixture  of  something  else ; 

to  regulate,  to  soften ;  to  mis  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  to  fit  to  something  else. 
To  ATTEMPERATE,  It-t^m'p^-rite,  e.  a. 

To  proportion  to  something.  555. 
To  ATTEMPT,  it-tlmt',  r.a.  412.  To  attack, 

tn  venture  upon  ;  to  try.  to  endeavour* 
ATTEMPT,  it-t^mf,  ».  412.     An  atUck, 

sn  essav,  an  endeavour. 
ATTEMPTABLE,  It-t^mttl-bl,  a.    liable 

to  attempts  or  attacks. 
ATTEMPTER,  it-tlmt'tflr,  f.    The  person 

that  Httempts  ;  an  cndeavouver. 
To  ATTEND,  it-t^nd',  e.  a.    To  regard,  to 

fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  accompa- 
ny ;  to  be  present  with,  upon  a  summons ;  to 

be  appendant  to;  to  be  consequent  to;  to 

stay  tor. 
To  ATTEND,  4t-tlnd',e.  a.    To  yield  at- 

tentitm  ;  to  stay,  to  delay. 
ATTENDANCE,  it-t^^dlnse,  s.  The  act 
of  waiting  on  another ;  service ;  the  persons 
wailing,  a  train ;  attention,  regard. 
ATTENDANT,  it-tln'dlnt,  *.  One  that 
attends ;  one  that  heioogs  to  the  train ;  one 
that  waits  as  a  suitor  or  agent ;  one  that  is 
present  at  any  Uiiug ;  a  concomitant,  a  con- 
sequent, ^      ,      , 

ATTEN  DER,  it-tjn'd&r,  4. 08.  Companion, 
associate. 
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ATTENT,  it-tint',  a.    Intent,  attentive. 
ATTENTATES,  it-tlnUtes.  *.     Proceed- 

in^t  in  acmut  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed 
ATTENTION,  it-tln'shun,  «.    The  act  of 

attooding^  or  heeding;. 
ATTENTIVE,  At-tln'tlv,  a,  168,    Heedftil, 

reftardfal. 
ATTENTIVELY,  It-tln'tJv-li,  ad.    Heed- 
•    fullv,  carefully. 

ATTENTIVENESS,5t.tln't?v-nls,».  Heed 
fulness,  attention. 

ATTENUANT,  it-t«n'i4nt,a.  Endued  with 

the  power  of  raakire  thiu  or  slender. 
ATTENUATE,  it-tln'64te,  91.  Made  thin 

or  slender. 
ATTENUATION,  it-tln-A^'shSn,  s. 

act  of  making  any  thine  thin  or  slender. 
ATTER,  imvy  #.  98.    Corrupt  matter. 
To  ATT  J^T,  At-tlst'  r.  a.    To  bear  witness 

of,  to  witness  ;  to  call  ro  witness. 
ATTESTATION^  it-ih^ik'shlm,  $.    Testis 

mony,  evidence. 
ATTIGUOUS,  ^t.tV6.fig,  a.    Hard  by. 
1>>  ArriNGE,  It.tinje',  r.  «.     To  touch 

slightly. 
To  ATTIRE,  5t-t?Pe',  r.  a.    To  dress,  to  ha- 

nit,  lo  array. 
ATTIRE,  at-tlre',  t.     Clothes,  dress;    in 

hunting,  the  horns  of  a  buck  or  sUg  ;  in  bota- 
ny, the  flower  of  a  plant  is  divided  into  three 

parts,  the  impalement,  the  foliation,  and  the 

attire. 
ATTIRER,  it.tVrfir,  t.    One    that  attires 

another,  a  dresser. 
ATTITUDE,  it'ti-tfide,  ».    A  posture,  tlie 

posture  or  action  in  which  a  sUtue  or  painted 

neore  is  placed. 

AT7X)LLENT,  kux^nlnt,  a.  That  which 
raises  or  lifts  up. 

ATTORNEY,  dt-tSi^n*,  s.  166.  Such  a  per- 
•on  as  by  consent,  coannandroent,  or  request 
takes  heed  to,  sees,  and  takes  upon  hiin  the 
charge  of  other  men's  business,  in  their  ah. 
•ence;  on#  who  is  appointed  or  reuined 
to  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  at  law;  a 

ATTORNEYSHIP,  It-tar'ni-sUp,  t.    The 

office  of  an  attorney. 
ATTORNMENT,  It-tiraWnt,  s.    A  yield- 

mn  of  the  lenement  to  a  new  lord. 
To  ATTRACT,  4t-trikt',  r.  a.     To  draw 

to  •omething  ;  to  allure,  to  invite. 


ATTRACTICAL,  it-trilk'ti-kil,  a.  Having 
the  power  to  draw.  * 

ATTRACTION,  it.ti^k'shfai,f.  The  power 
of  drawinc  any  thing ;  the  power  of  ailurina 
oreMticwijf.  ' 

ATTRACTIVE,  lt-tr^'t?ir,  a.  158.  Having 
the  power  to  draw  any  thing;  inviting,  alia- 
ring,  enticing. 

ATTRACTIVE,  It-trAk'tJv,  s.  That  which 
draws  or  incites. 

ATTRACTIVELY,  «t.tr4k'tlv.l^,  ad.   With 

tht  power  of  attracting. 
ATTRACTIVENESS,    It-trlk'tK-nls,    t. 

The  quality  of  being  attractive. 
ATTRACTOR,  Ittrlk'tiir, ».  98.  The  agent 

that  attracts. 

ATTRACTATION,  It-trlk-ti'shtm.  $.  Fre- 
quent haodUng.  j 


ATraAHENT,4rtr4jAit>s.  50S,/. 

which  draws. 
ATTRIBUTABLE,  at-trib'i-tl-bl,  a. 

which  niay  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 
To  ATTRIBUTE,  it'trlb-ite,  v.  a.  492.    To 

ascribe,  to  yield  ;  to  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 
ATTRIBUTE,  it'tre^b^ti,  s.  492.  The  thing 

attributed  to   aiiotber;   quality  adherent;  a 

thing   belonging  to  another,  an  appendant  j 

reputation,  honour. 

ATTRIBUTION,  Ht-tre-bA'shftn,  ».     Com- 
mendation. 
ATTRITE,  4t-trite',  a.    Ground,  worn  by 

rubbing, 

ATTRITENESS,  dt.trlte'n&,  s.  The  being 
much  yfotn. 

ATTRITION,  4t.trlsh'6n,  s.  507.  The  act 
of  wearing  things  by  rubbing  ;  grief  for  sin, 
arising  only  frt)ra  the  fear  of  punishment ;  the 
lowest  degree  of  repentance. 

To  ATTUNEj  4t-tnne',  v,  a.  To  make  any 
thing  musical ;  to  tune  one  thing  to  another. 
— See  TSine. 

ATWEEN,  d-twien',  ad.  or  prep.  Betwixt, 
between. 

AT\V1XT,  i-tw?ksf ,  prfp.    In  the  middle  of 

two  thintrs. 
To  AVAIL,  k-rkW,  r.  a.    To  profit,  to  turn 

tt»  profit ;  to  promote,  to  prosper,  to  assist. 
AVAIL,    i-vSle',   s.      Profit,    advantage, 

benefit. 

AVAILABLE,  l-vltli-bi,   a.     Profitable, 

advantageous  ;  powerful,  having  foice. 

AVAILABLENESS,t.vii'U-bl.nls,s.  Power 
of  promoting  the  end  for  which  it  is  used. 

AVAILABLY,  d-v^li-bli,  ad.  PowerfuUy, 
profitably. 

AVAILMENT,i-vile'mlnt,».  Usefulness, 
advantage. 

To  AVALE,  t-vUe',  v.  a.  To  let  foil,  to 
depress. 

AVANT-GUARD-,  l-vlnt'gird,*.  The  van. 
AVARICE,  Avi-ris,  ».  142.    Covetousneas, 
insatiable  desire. 

AVARICIOUS,  lv4.rish'as,  a.  292.     Co- 

vetous. 


AVARICIOUSLY,  Av-l-rlsh'is-le,  ad. 
tetouslv. 


Co- 


AVARICIOUSNESS,    Iv^-rish'Ss-nis,  >, 

i  he  quality  of  being  avaricious. 
A  VAUNT,  4-fanf ,  interject.  216.     A  word 

of  abhorrence,  by  which  any  one  is  driven 

awav. 
AUUt'RNE,  Jw'bum,  a.    Brown,  of  a  tan 

C(»lour. 

AUCTION,  iwk'shfin,*.  A  manner  of  sale 
in  which  one  person  bids  after  another;  ttie 
thing  svW  by  auction. 

AUCTIONARY,  awk'shun4-r^,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  an  auction. 

AUCTIONEER,  awk-shSn-^^r ,  t.  The 
person  that  niasiages  an  auction.  ^5. 

AUCTIVE,  Jwk'tKa.  158.  Of  an  increasing 

duality.     Not  «*ed. 
CUPATION,aw-ki.pa'»hun,«.  Fowling, 
bird,  catching. 

AUDACIOUS,  aw-dlt-ahua  a.  292.  Bold, 
impudent*  ,    ^  . 
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n.  tmnu'Kiiilv. 

ACdACIOL  8NESS,iw-di'«hfij-ii6«,f.  Im- 
ArDACIT\%  iw-dis'i-a,  8.  511.    Spirit, 

bLMtl  «r«s. 

At  DiBLE,  iw'di-hl,  a.  405.  That  which 
BAv  be  pcrocivcti  bv  hearing  ;  lond  euougti  to 

Al  DIBLENESS,  Wdibl-ola,  *.  Capa- 
fc  f-r*-**  Iff  bctna  »*eard. 

.41  UIBLY,  iwMe-bl^,  ad.  In  such  a  man- 
W0rm»  to  be  bcAfl. 

41  DIENCE,  4«^j^-^MC,  *.  293,  994.  The 
mt  uf  beanof  ;  tbt*  liberty  of  spcakioe  granted, 
m  h«ftriiif  ;  ao  aiiditury,  persons  cuTlfcted  tu 
ik«»r  ;  U*e  rroeptioii  uf  any  roan  whu  delivers 
m  tak-.nn  me»*age. 

\l  DIT,  aw'du,  s.     A  final  account. 

To  A I  DIT,  ^w  dit,  r. «.  To  take  an  account 

Al  DitlON,  aw-dUh'&n,  *.507.    Hearing. 

ALUiTOK,  Iwdi-tiir,  #.  98,  50S,  b,  A 
tizwr  ;  a  pcrs* >u  cruj»lu^cd  to  take  an  ac- 
siKxt  uliiinatcljr  ;  a  kii.^  %  officer,  wlio,  yearly 
cxB^WTiing  the  ficcoont^  of  all  the  under-oth- 
er^* ace 'tintabl^,  m^kes  q|>  a  ^^cneral  book. 

At  UlTOftY,  «Wdi-t6r.*e,  a.  557.  That 
«u  cb  t;aj  the  power  of  bcaritig. 

AlT^rrORY,  iw'di'-tiir-ri, ».  An  audience, 
a  cu^lrciion  of  person)  assembled  to  hear  ;  a 
\  -meK  •t»rrc  lectures  are  to  be  heard. 

Al  UITREbS,  awd^-tr^s,  s.  The  woman 
i^ai  bears. 

T»  A  V  EL,  1- vel',  r .  a.    To  pull  away. 

A  VE>1ARY,  4-vi-mli'r^,  9.  A  fonn  of  wor- 
1*1,  u%  htmcfur  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

AVESAGE,  Av'^n-ldje,  ».  91.  A  certain 
f  laaoty  of  oats  paid  Ut  a  landlord. 

Tu  AVENGE,  i-Timje',  r.a.    To  revenge; 

id  p«nith. 

A^XSGEIANCE,  I-Tlajinse,  «.  244.    Pu- 

•Mhantl. 
AVENGEMENT,  l-Tii^e'nilnt,  s,    Venge- 

B»or.  rrvenge 

A^ESGEfi^  l-v^J&r,  «.  Paiii«ber;  re- 
cover, taker  of  vengeance. 

A\  t N  S,  1^  CUE,  J.     Herb  Bennet. 

AVENTURE,  4-vfe'uh{irc, #.  4<Jl.  A  mi«- 
CAA'^e.  a  caasJnga  laanS  death, without  felony. 

h\  ESlBy  ir'i-ni,  a.  335, 608.  A  way  by 
wk*ch  uij  pl«ce  may  be  entered  ;  an  alley,  or 
»ftlli  of  tfrtrt  tefore  a  house.— See  Revenue, 

TaAV£R,4-%^r',r.«.  To  declare  poflitiveiy. 

AVEJiAGE,  iv'^r-^e, «.  90, 655.  That  duty 
m  tmrice  which  ihe  tenant  is  to  pay  to  lite 
kir*r  ;  a  medium,  a  mean  proportion. 

A V  EKM  ENT.  A-T^r'n^ot,  t .  Establishment 
«/  ajiv  thing  by  evidence. 

A  V  ER'N  AT,  i-v^oit,  t.  A  sort  of  grape. 

To  AVERUNCATE,  Av^r-r^g'kke,  v.  a, 
ToriAC  op.  91,406. 

AVERSATION,  iv-^-sii'sh&n, «.  Hatred, 
aUMnmce. 

A\  ER^E,  l-v&se',  a.  Malign,  not  favour 
•Mr  ;  not  pleased  witli,  onwiihng  to. 

AV  ERSELY,  l-v^rsel^,  ad.  Unwillingly  ; 
baca«ardiy. 

AVEK^ENESS,  4-v4rM'n&,f.  -UnwiUing- 
waa,  backttardoess. 
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AVERSION,  i-vir'shfin,  ».  Hatred,  dis-- 
like,  detesttftinn  ;  the  cause  of  aversion. 

To  AVERT,  d-v^rt',  v,  a.  To  turn  aside,  to 
turn  od,  to  put  by. 

AUGER,  Jw'gQr, «.  98, 166.  A  carpenter's 
tool  to  bore  holes  with. 

AUGHT, iwt,prono«a, 393.  Anything. 
^  This  word  is  not  a  pnmouo,  as  Dr.  Juhuson  has 

marked  It,  but  a  sttbstantivu. 

To  AUGMENT,  iwg-minf ,  r.  a.  To  in- 
crease, to  make  bigger  or  mure. 

To  AUGMENT,  ^wg-mlnt',  v,  n.  To  in- 
crease, to  grow  bipcer. 

AUGMENT,  awg.m^nt',  s.  492.  Increase  ; 
state  of  increase. 

AUGMENTATION,  £wg-m^n.tk'shfin,  s. 
Ihe  act  of  increasing  or  making  bigger  :  the 
state  of  being  made  bigger  ;  the  thing  added/ 
by  which  another  is  made  bigger. 

AUGUR,  iw'gfir,  «.  98, 160.  One  who  pre- 
tends to  predict  by  the  flight  of  birds. 

To  AUG UR,  iw'gfir,  v.  n.  To  guess,  to  con- 
jecture by  signs. 

To  AUGURATE,  Wgi-rkte,  w.  w.  91.  To 
judge  by  aujiury. 

AUGURATION,  iw-gi-ri'shin,  $.  The 
practice  of  aupur^'. 

AUGURER,  iw'gur-iir,  a,  555.  The  same 
wiih  au^ur. 

AUGURIAL,  aw-gu'r^4l,  a.     Relating  to 

AUGUkY,  Sw'g&ri,  s.  179.  The  act  of 
prognosticating  by  omens  ;  the  rules  observed 
by  augurs ;  an  omen  or  prediction. 

AUGUST,  iw.g&8t',  a.  494.  Great,  grands 
roval  magniliceiit. 

AUGUST,  Sw'gfist,  «.  The  name  of  the 
eighth  month  from  January  inclusive 

AUG USTNESS,  iw -gfistnls,  «.  ElcraUon 
of  look,  dignity. 

AVIARY,  kyk-LrhyS,  505.  A  place  enclosed 
to  keep  birds  in. 

AVIDITY,  l-vid'i-te,  t.  Greediness,  ea- 
gerness. 

A VITOUS,  av'i-t&s,  a.  503,  314.  Left  by  a 
man's  «iKcst«»rs.     Not  used. 

To  AVIZK,  i-vlze',  t.  a.  To  counsel;  to 
bethink  himself*  to  consider. 

AULD,  anid,  «.     Old.     Not  used. 

AULETICK,  &w-lkik,  a.  609.  Belonging 
to  pipes. 

AULICK,  W'lik,a.  Belonging  to  the  court. 

AULN,awii,«.  A  French  measure  of  lengthy 
an  ell. 

To  AIRMAIL,  iw-m&le',  r.  a.  To  variegate. 

AUNT,iint,<.2l4.  A  father  or  mother's  aister, 

AVOCAD6,  Av-A-kii'dA,  t.  A  plant.— See 
Lumhngo. 

To  AVOCATE,  5v'vA-kite,  c.  «.  91.  To  call 

away. 
AVOCATION,  Av-vA-ki'shfin,  ».    The  act 

of  calling  aside  ;  thr  busine'f  that  calls 
To  AVOID,  d-void',  r.  a.  299.    To  shun,  to 

escape  j  to  endeavour  to  shun;  to  evacuate. 

To  A  VOID,  4-vAid',  r.  n.  To  retire  ;  to  be- 
come void  or  vacaitT. 

AVOIDABLE,  4-\old'l.hl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  avoided  or  escapcdt* 
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AVOIDANCE,  l.yiid  Inse,  «.    The  act  of 

avuiding ;  the  course  bj  which  any  thing  it 

carried  off.   ,     .,    . 
AVOIDER,  4-vJ!d'ir,  «.  98.     The  person 

that  thons  anj  thing ;  the  person  tliat  carries 

any  thing  away ;  the  vessel  in  which  things 

are  carried  awaT. 
AVOIDLESS,  i-TildnJf,  c    Ineritable. 
AVOIRDUPOIS,  iv-lr-d&.pSiz',  a.  902.  A 
.  hind  of  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains 

•iateen  ounces,  and  is  in   proportion  to   a 

pound  Tr<»y  as  17  to  14.     , 
AVOLATION,  4v.6.1&'8h&n,  «.    The  flying 

To  AVOUCH,  l-yMtsh',  r. «.    To  affinn,  to 

naintain ;  taproduce  in  iaTonr  of  another ;  to 

▼indicate,  to  justify. 
AVOUCH,  i-T&itsh',  i.  818.    Declaration, 

evidence.  .    ,« 

AVOUCHABLE,  i-yUtsh^-bl,  a.  That  may 

be  avouched. 
AVOUCHER,   i-vifttsh'lr,   $.     He    that 

avouches. 
To  AVOW.  4-vJ4',  V.  a.    To  joitify,  to  de- 

dare  openly. 


dare  openly. 
AVOWABLE,  ^.vi&i-bl,  a.     That  which 

Justificatory  decla- 


may  be  openly  declared. 

L,i-v&'il,s. 

ration. 


AVOWAL, 


AVOWEDLY,  i.T&ft'ed-l^,o(f.  864.  In  an 
avowed  maiuier. 

AVOWEE,  Iv.6ft4',  s.  He  to  whom  the 
right  of  advowson  of  any  church  bdorgs. 

AVOWER,  i-vSfi'&r,  s.  9B.  He  that  avows 
or  justifies, 

AVOWRY,  l-vi&'r^  s.  \lliere  one  takes 
a  dbtress,  the  taker  shall  justify  fur  what  cause 
he  took  it ;  which  is  called  bis  avowry. 

AVOWSAL,l-viA'zll,f.442.  A  confession. 

AVOWTRY,  i.vjfi'tri,  f.    Adultery. 

AURATE,  iw'rite,  t .    A  sort  of  pear. 

AUREUA,  iw.ril^4.  A  term  used  for 
the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  mag- 
got of  any  species  of  ijisects,  the  chrysalis. 

AURICLE,  iw'r^kl,  s.  406.  The  external 
ear ;  two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  two 
BOKuUr  caps,  covering  the  two  veotrides 
thereof. 

AURICULA,  lw*iik'&.ll,  a.    Bear's  ear,  a 


AURICULAR,  iw.rik'&.Ur,  a.  Within  the 
■euse  or  reach  of  hearing;  secret  told  in 
the  ear. 

AURICULARLY,  iw-iik'&.llr.li,  oil.   In  a 


AURIFEROUS,  iw-riffl-ris,  a.  That  which 
prcNJuees  gold. 

AURIOATION,  iw-ri.g4's^ftn, «.  The  act 
of  driving  carriagea.    Not  used. 

AURORA,  Iw-rA'rl,  t.  946.  A  species  of 
crowfoot ;  the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of 
day,  poetically  the  nominf . 

AUSCUJ.TA'nON,  lws-k&l-tlshin,s.  A 
hearkening  or  liiteiiing  to. 

AUSPICE,  iw'spts,  s.  140, 14S.  The  omens 
fif  any  fatore  nndi^taking  drawn  from  birds  ; 
prole^ion,  favour  shown  ^  influence,  good  de- 
rived to  others  from  the  piety  of  their  patron. 

AUSPICIAL,  tw-spWIl,  a.  808.  ReUting 
to  prognosticka 


AUSPICIOUS,  Iw-splsh'Ss,  a.  899.  With 
omens  of  success  ;  prosperous,  fortunate ;  &- 
voorable,  kind,  propitious  j  lucky,  happy* 
applied  to  things. 

AUSPICIOUSLY,  Iw-spWis-U^od.  Hiq^ 
pily,  prosperously. 

AUSPICIOUSNESS,  iw-spW&s-nIs,  nd. 
Prosperity,  happiness. 

AUSTERE,  iw-st^re',  a.  Severe,  harsh, 
rieid ;  sour  of  taste,  harsh. 

AUSTERELY,  iw-stirel*,  ad.  Severely, 
rigidly. 

AUSTERENESS,  lw.st^re'nls,s.  Severity, 
strictness,  rigour ;  roughness  in  taste. 

AUSTERITY,  f w-stlr'^-t^, «.  611.  Severity, 
mortified  life,  strictness;  cruelty,  harsh  dis- 
cipline. 

AUSTRAL,  iws'trHl,  a.  Southern. 

AUSTRINE,  iws'trin,  a.  140.    Southern. 

AUTHENTICAL,  iw-fi^ln'ti-kll,  a.  An- 
tbentick.  509. 

A  UTHENTIC  ALLY,  Iwf Aln'ti-kAUi,  ad. 
With  circumstances  requisite  to  procure  au- 
thority 

AUTHENTICALNESS,&w.Mlnt^-kil.nls, 
s.  The  quality  of  being  authentick,genuiueii«sf. 

To  AUTHENTICATE,iw-fAin't^.kiite,  e.«. 
To  establish  any  thing  by  authority.  91. 
t^  I  have  inserted  this  word  wUboot  any  precedeaC 

from  onr  other  Dictionaries;  bot  it  It,  In  my  opinlua, 

Mfficlentlv  etubiisbed  by  |Ood  usage  to  give  It  a  plac* 

in  all  of  tuem. 

AUTHENTICITY,  lw.Mln.dssi.t^,«.  Au- 
thority, genuineness. 

AUTHENTICK,fiw.f^l!k,a.  That  which 
has  every  tiling  requisite  to  give  it  authority. 

AUTHENTICKLY,lw.#A2i^tik-l^,aii.  AOor 
an  authentick  manner. 

AUTHENTICKNESS,  lw.fAln'tik.n&,  s. 
Authenticitv. 

AUTHOR,  WtAir,  s.  96,  418.  The  first 
beginner  or  mover  of  any  thing  ;  the  efficient, 
be  that  effects  or  produces  an^  thing  ;  the  first 
writer  of  any  thing ;  a  writer  m  general. 

AUTHORITATIVE,  iwrtdr'^^-tlv,  a. 
Having  due  authority  ;  having  an  air  of  au* 
thority. 

AUTHORITATIVELY,  lw.<A6r'i-t4-t!v.l*, 

ad.    In  an  authoritative  maimer,  with  a  show 

of  authority  ;  with  due  authority. 
AUTHORITATIVENESS,aw.f*6r'i  tlt-tl?- 

nls,s.    Authoritative  appearance. 
AUTHORITY.tw.f A6r'i.t^,».  Legal  power ; 

influence,  credit ;  power,  rule  ^  support,  coun- 

tenance ;  testimony  ;  credibility. 

t^  This  word  I*  sometimes  pronounced  4«  If  writ- 
ten  amimrtty.  This  affecicd  pronnuriation  Is  traced 
to  a  gemleOMB  wbo  wa*  one  of  the  greatest  omameiiis 
of  tbe  law,  as  well  as  one  of  the  politest  scholars  of 
the  age,  and  wluMa  authority  bas  been  laflicieiil  to 
sway  tbe  bendi  and  tbe  bar,  tboagh  atr/Aar,  a«f ae». 
tie,  tkemirt,  tkt^rg,  iu,  and  a  tbousand  simiUr  words 
whare  tbe  lA  Is  heard,  are  constantly  staring  tUvoa  ia 
tbe  f  4ce. 

Tbe  pablie  eir,  however.  Is  not  so  f^r  vitiated  as  Co 
aeknowledge  tbis  fcwovatims :  for  tlioiigh  it  may  wltlt 
•ecority,  and  even  approbialoB,  be  pronounced  m 
Westminster  f Isll,  it  would  not  be  (jnite  so  »afe  for  wm 
actor  to  ailopt  it  o-  •'•^  -— 

I  hoAW  it  wU  '^  U  better  La. 

«f-  { and  that  o«r 

^  on  that  s^ 
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;  to  tmk  it.    Bat  it  may  b«  otaanrtd,  that,  ac 

If  to  1^  Imt  Lalln  criiks.  tbc  word  oof  ht  to  be* 
•rtlta  amrttrtt^s,  umd  ikac,  accordinf  to  thii  re  a. 
«aiiC**«M(kt  to  vrixa  and  proouaace  auetotUjf 
tti  mtHm  :  Iral  Ihla,  I  prasajue,  U  tax  ther  than  thc»« 
haavMw*  veaid  cWoac  to  ^o.  ItM  tiuth  U,  aoch  tiit- 
pisKka  of  pTMiaociatioii  sboold  b«  left  to  the  lower 
aikm;  alM.lilc^  ruxeunibt  ia  dr«M,  woald  be  atterly 

krcd  a  tbry  were  not  duungaiUMd  by  petty  de> 

»  fraai  ilw  rr«t  of  tb«  world. 


AWA  AYR 

Jk\m,  1^  l«S--lAbe  171,  tib  174,  bBU  17S— SH  S99— pUbid  SIS— (Mn  466,  this 469. 

To  AWARE,  4-w4re',  r.  ».   To  beware,  to 

be  cautJouB. 
AWAY,  i-wiy',  od.   Absent  from  any  place 
or  person ;  let  us  go ;  begone  \  out  uf  one's 
own  power. 
AWE,  iw,  $,    Reverential  fear,  reverence. 
To  AWE,  iw,  «.  a.    To  strike  with  rever- 
ence,  or  fear.  _ 

f.    A  check. 
,  406.     That  which 
with  reverence ;  wor- 
diguity  ;  struck  with 

rd.    In  a  reverential 

nJs, «.    The  quality 
tlemnitj  ;  ttie  state  of 

S97.    Some  time. 
I,  a.  476.   Inelegant, 
fiAy,  lauhaiidy,  clum> 

irdl^,  ad.  Qumailr, 

rkVftrd-n^,  9,    In- 

\iy,  ciurotiiiess. 

d  instrument  to  bore 

Without  reverence; 
using  reverence, 
tch  measure  answer- 
I  is  calUd  a  tierce,  or 
thton. 

ilO.  A  cover  spread 
teep  off  the  weather. 
The  preterite   of 

165.    On  work,  in  a 

Dg,  ad.    In  the  state 

Not  in  a  straight 
isquint,  with  oblioue 
iil>  ;  not  equaJly  oe- 
in  a  right  sute,  per- 

iiment  consisting  of 
;rp  edge. 

478.;  a.  Belonging 
-r^,  5      to  the  arm- 

79.     A  proposltloo 

line,  real  or  imagi- 
;h  anjr  thing*  on  which 

The  pin  which 
passes  through 
on  which  the  circun- 
re  performed. 


a-, 


eif  nan,  prdhicd  to  this 

to  eternity,  forever. 
9,    The  sane  with 

try. 
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AZIMUTH,  iz'hinAthj  s.  The  azimuth  of 
the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  aii  arch  between  the 
meridian  of  the  plate  and  any  given  vertical 
line ;  magnetical  aximuth,  is  an  arch  of  the 
horizon  contained  between  the  sun's  aciroatb 
cifcle  and  the  roagnetical  meridian  ;  acimuth 
compass,  b  an  intrument  used  at  sea  for  find- 
ing the  sun's  roagnetical  aiirouth. 

AZURE,  i'zh&re,  0.484.461.  Blue,  £unt 
blue. 


B. 

Baa,  bi,  9,  77.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
To  BAA,  hi,  r.  n.     To  cry  like  a  sheep. 
To  BABBLE,  bib'bl,  r.  n.  405.    To  pratUe 

like  a  child ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  tell  secrets  ;  to 

talk  roach. 
BABBLE,  b^b'bl,  8.    Idle  talk,  fienseless 

prattle. 
BABBLEMENT,  blb^l-mlnt,  i.    Sense- 

lets  prate.       ^       , 
BABBLER,  bih'bl&r,  98.    An  idle  talker ; 

a  teller  of  secrets. 
BABE,  bkbe,  $,    An  infant 
BABERY,  bi'b&r.r^,    s.  565.      Finery  to 

please  a  babe  or  child. 
BABISH,  bJi'bish.a.    Childish. 
BABOON,  bi-bi6n ,  s.    A  monkey  of  the 

lart^est  kind. 
BABY,  biO)^,  s.  mlgarly  U\M.    A  child, 

an  infant ;  a  small  image,  in  imitation  of  a 

child,  which  girls  play  with. 
BACCATED,  b^'k^-tld,  a.    Beset  with 

pearls.    Having  many  berries. 
BACCHANAUAN,b4k-kA-nla^4n,f.  A 

drxiiikard. 
BACCHANALS,    blkldl-nilz,    #.      The 

drunken  feasts  of  Bacchus. 
BACCHUS    BOLE,    bik'kfts-bile,  s.    A 

flower,  not  tall,  but  very  full  and  broad-leaved. 
BACCIFEROUS,    bik-sSf^-rfts,     a.    655. 

Berrv -bearing* 
BACHELOR,  bitsh'M&r,  «.    A  man  un- 

married  ;  a  roan  whu  ukes  his  first  degrees  ; 

a  knight  of  the  lowest  order. 
BACHELOR'S    BUTTON,     bdtsh'i-iara- 

bfif  tn,  s.  170.    Campion,  an  herb. 
BACHELORSHIP,  bitah'^-lAr-ship,  i .  The 

condition  of  a  bachelor. 
BACK,  bik,   s.     The  hinder  part  of  the 

body  ;  the  outer  Part  of  the  hand  when  it  is 

•hut";  tb«  rear ;  tne  place  behind  ;  the  part  of 

any  thing  out  of  sight ;  the  thick  part  of  any 

tofil,  opposed  to  the  edge. 
BACK,  bik,  ad.    To  the  place  whence  one 

came ;  backward  from   the   present  station ; 

behind,  not  coming  forward ;  toward  things 

past ;  again,  in  return  ;  again,  a  second  time. 
To  BACK,  bik,  v.  a.    To  meant  a  horse ; 

to  break  a  horse  ;  toplace  upon  the  back  ;  to 

roainuin,  to  strengthen ;  to  justify,  to  sop- 
port  ;  to  second. 
ToBACKBIT£,blk'blte,  v.a.    ToceDfore 

or  rrproacfa  the  absent. 
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BACKBITER,  blk'bl-t&r,  s.  A  privy  ealnm- 

niator.  censurer  of  the  absent. 
BACKDOOR,  bik'd^re,  s.    The  door  be- 

hind  the  house. 
BACKED,  bikt,  o.  359.    Having  a  back. 
BACKFRIEND,  bik'frind,  s.    An  enemj 

in  secret. 
BACKGAMMON,    bik-gim'm&n,    s.     A 

play  or  game  with  dice  and  tables.  166. 
BACKHOUS:^,  bik'hiise,  a.    The  build- 

ings  behind  the  chief  part  of  ,the  house. 
BACKPIECE,  blk'p^ke,  a.    The  piece  of 

armour  which  covers  the  back. 
BACKROOM,  bikVoim,  a.  A  room  behind. 
BACKSIDE,  bik'side,  8.  The  hinder  part 

of  any  thing ;  the  hind  part  of  an  animal ;  the 

yard  or  ground  behind  a  house. 
To  BACKSLIDE, b4k<slide,  V.  11.  497.  Td 

fall  off. 

t^  I  have  io  tbis  word  preferred  Dr.  Johnson's  ao- 
ccutuation  on  Uie  secoud  sylliible  to  Mr.  Sheridaali 
on  the  first ;  for  the  reasons  see  Principles  nitder  the 
namber  raviked.  Dr.  Ash,  Eniick, Scott,  and  Perry, 
4re  nn  the  ride  ot  Mr.  Sberidan ;  and  Dr.  Johnaoa 
and  W.  Johnston  only  on  that  which  I  have  chosen ; 
bat  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Ash,  by  marking  the  noon 
backslider  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as 
it  is  always  beard,  have  betrayed  their  pronanciatioa 
of  tbe  verb ;  for  one  of  these  modes  must  be  wronf, 
as  the  verbal  nonu  most  onqocstioaably  bavt  Ibc 
same -accent  as  the  verb. 

BACKSLIDER,   bik-sli'd&r,   a.    98.     Aa 

apostate. 
BACKSTAFF,  bik'stif,  a.    An  instnmieiit 

useful  in  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 
BACKSTAIRS,  blk'at^  a.    The  private 

stairs  in  the  house. 
BACKSTAYS,  bik'stlize^  a.    Ropea  whick 

keep  the  mast  from  pitching  forward. 
BACKSWORD,  bik'sArd,  a.    Aswoidwith 

one  sharp  edge. 
BACKWARDS,  bik'wirdz,  ad.  88*    With 

the  bock  forwanis ;  towards  the  back  ;  on  the 

back  ;  from  the  present  station  to  the  place 

behind  ;    reeressively ;     towards    something 

past ;  out  oi  tl;e  progressive  state ;   from  • 

better  to  a  worse  state  ;  past,  in  time  past. 
BACKWARD,    blkVdrd,    a,    UnwaUne, 

averse  ;  hesitating ;  sluggish,  dilatory  ;  dull« 

not  quick,  or  apprehensive. 
BACKWARD,  bdk'w&rd,  ad.    The  things 

past. 
BACKWARDLY,    blkV&rd-l^,  ad.    Ua^ 

willinplv*  aversely. 
BACKWARDNESS, b4kVird-ni8,a.  Dnl- 

ness,  sluggishness. 
BACON,   bk'kn,   a.   170.    The  flesh  of  m 

hog  salted  and  dried. 
BAD,  bid,  a.    Ill,  not  good;  yicioaa,  cor* 

rupt ;    unforttinate,    unhappy ;   hurtfol,   on* 

wholesome ;  sick. 
BADE,  b4d,  75.    The  preterite  of  Bid. 
BADGE,  bidje,  i.  74.    A  mark  or  cogni* 

sance  worn  ;  a  token  by  trhicb  one  ia  known  ; 

the  mark  of  any  tbing. 
To  BADGE,  blc^e,  r.  a.    To  mark. 
BADGER,    bid'j&r,  a.   98.    A  brock,  an 

animal.  * 

BADGER,  bid'j&r,  a.    One  that  buys  com 

and  viauals  in  one  place*  and  carriea  it  into 

another. 

BADLY.  l>»f|,e3fy(J^(5glc 


QAJL.  BAXi 

air l«r,  aft  IM    ttoe  171>  t&b  ITS,  bin  17$— ill  390— pUnd  SlS—tMn  4M,  this  400. 
yd'nfa,  «.    Want  of  good 


oaaJJtirt. 
TW  baffle;  bifi,  «. 


«.  405.    To  elude ; 


toc<^foaiKi;  toeriufau 
BAFFIXB,  bifilir,  s.  98.  He  that  baffles 
BAG,  big,  «.  A  tack,  or  pouch ;  that  part 
«f  ■nn»jt»  in  which  toiDc  particular  juices  are 
CDOtAtQcd,  at  ihe  poisons  of  vipers ;  an  or- 
MAcatal  porte  of  silk  tied  to  men's  hair ;  a 
Ira  used  to  ngnifj  qoantities^  as  a  bag  of 

To  BAG,  big,  V.  a.    To  put  into  a  bag ;  to 

kmA  «rith  a  bag. 
Ta  BAG,  b^,  r.  u.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag. 
BACATCLXf,  blg4-t^l',  i.  A  trifle.   Not 

BaS^GE,  big'gldje,  $.  90.    The  fnmi 

tasc  df  an  armj ;  a  worthless  woman. 
BAGHIO,    bln^y^;  s.    S88.     A  house  for 

lathiriff  and  sweaUng. 
BAGPIPE,  l^plpe,  s.    A  musical  instru- 

■mt,  consisting  of  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes. 
BAOPIPER,  big^Upfir,  «.  96.    One  that 

■IsTi  oo  a  bagpipe. 
BAIL,  bkW,  s.    Bail  is  the  freeing  or  set- 

iag  as  bbcr^^  one  arrested   or  imprisoned 

i^iA  action  either  civil  or  crinunaJ,  under 

aeanCj  taken  fur  hb  appearance. 
Ta  B  AIL»  bile,  v.  a.    To  give  bail  for  an- 

flttitf ;  toadmit  to  bail. 
BAILABLE,  bkOl-bl,  a.  405.    That  may 

bt  act  at  bbertj  bj  bail. 
BAiUFF,  b&1if;t.    A  subordinate  oflker; 

■a  cdkaer  whose  bosiness  it  b  to  execute  ar- 

■Ms  ;  an  aodcr-strward  of  a  manor. 
BAIUWIC&,  bla^wik,  «.    The  pUce  of 

iit  jariadictioa  of  a  baiJttf. 
T4  BAIT,  bkte,  v.  c.    To  put  meat  to  tempt 


To  BAIT,  bite,  r.o.    To  set  dogs  upon. 
I«  BAIT,  b4ta,  e.  a.    To  stop  at  any  place 

fcr  fc£iv«btaent ;  lo  clap  the  wmgs,  to  Cutter. 
BAIT,  bkte,  a.    Meat  set  to  allure  animals 

m  a  soaie  ;  a  temptation,  an  euticemeot ;  a 

mbaihaitul  on  a  iouroej. 
BAIZE,  bkse.  s.  A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 
TaBAJLE,  bkke,  r.  a.    To  heat  any  thing 

b  a  dose   place ;  to  dress  in  an  oven  ',  to 

b»4esi  Uk  the  fire ;  to  harden  with  heat. 
^BA&E,  bike,  r.  a.    To  do  the  work  of 

lAJLEUOUSE,  bikeliUse,   «.    A  place 

Iw  baking  bread. 
BAJUaL^Ttfir,  a.  98.    He  whose  trade 

a  to  h%%T. 
BALANCE,  blHlnse^a.    A pairof  scales ; 

tMe  met  of  curoparing  t«o  things ;  the  over- 

pfaH  af    weight;   that  which  is  wanting  to 
two  pATU  of  an  account  even ;  eqoi* 
;  the  beaiiug  part  of  a  wau:h  ;  in  astro* 
,  ooe  <4  the  sipis,  Libra. 
T«  BALANCE,  billlnse,  r.  a.    To  weigh 

■a  a  lia>ance ;  to  counterpoise :  to  regulate  an 

aeeooot ;  to  pay  that  which  is  wanting. 
To  BALANCE,  bdininse,  v    n.    To  hesi- 

taa^^  ti»  finctaatr. 
A\LANCCB,   bilOinHidr,  «.    The  person 

BiLAS^EUBY  blllts-rAli^,s.   A  kind  of 
nsfey. 
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BALCONY,   bil-kA'n^,   a.     A    frame   of 

wood,  or  stone,  before  tlie  window  of  a  room. 
BALD,  biwld,  a.    Without  hair ;  without 

natural     covering;     unadorned,    inelegant; 

stripped,  without  dignity- 
BALDERDASH,  biwl'd&r-dlsh,  a.    Rude 

mixture. 
BALDLY,  blwlda^,ad.    Nakedly,  meanly, 

inelegantly. 
BALDMONY,  btwld'mfin.ni,  a.    Gentian, 

BALJDNESS,  biwld'nls,  «.  The  want  of 
hair ;  the  loss  of  hair  ;  meanness  of  writing. 

BALDRICR,  biwl'drik,  a.  A  girdle;  the 
sodiack. 

BALE,  b&le,  «.    A  bundle  of  goods. 

BALEFUL,  bile'fdl,  a.  Sorrowful,  sad ; 
full  of  mischief. 

BALEFULLY,  blle'tdl-U,  ad.  Sorrow- 
fully,  miscbievoQsly. 

BAtk,  bawk,  a.  402.  84.    A  great  beam. 

BALK,  bawk,  a.  A  ridge  of  land  left  un- 
Diougbed. 

BALK,  bawk,  a.  Disappointment  when 
least  expected. 

To  BALK,  biwk,  r.  a.  402.  To  disap. 
point,  to  frustrate ;  to  miss  any  thing. 

BALKERS,  blwlcftrz,  a.  98.  Men  who 
give  a  sign  which  way  the  shole  of  herrings  is. 

BALL,  biwl,  a.  SS,  77.  Any  thing  made 
in  a  round  form ;  a  round  thhig  to  play  with ; 
a  ^lobe ;  a  globe  borne  as  an  ensign  of  sove- 
reignty :  any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches 
to  roundness. 

BALL^  blwl,  a.  An  entertainment  of 
dancing. 

BALLAD,  bilOid,  a.    A  song. 

BALLAD-SINGER,  bUOld-slnK.&r,  a. 
One  whose  employment  u  to  siH^  ballads  in 
the  streets. 

BALLAST,  b4iaist,a.  88.  Something  put 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  ship  to  keep  it  steady. 

BALLETTE,  biHit,  a.    A  dance. 

BALLOON,  bill-l&6n',  a.  A  large  round 
short-necked  vessel  used  in  chy  mistry  ;  a  ball 
placed  on  a  pillar^  a  ball  of  pasteboard, 
stuffed  with  corohostihle  matter,  which  is  shot 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts  ;  a  Urge  hol- 
low ball  of  silk  filled  with  gci,  which  makes 
it  rise  into  the  air. 

BALLOT,  blnit,  a.  166.  A  Uttle  baU  or 
ticket  used  in  givmg  votes ;  the  act  of  voting 
by  ballot 

To  BALLOT,  biia&t,  v.  n.  To  choose  by 
ballot. 

BALLOTATION,  bH-li-ti'shin,  a.  The 
act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

BALM,  blm,  a.  40S.  The  sap  or  juice  of 
a  ihruh,  remarkably  odoriferous ;  any  raloa- 
ble  or  fragrant  ointment ;  any  thing  that  sooths 
or  mitigates  pain. 

BALM,  bim,  a.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD,  bim  of  gll'yid.  a. 
The  juice  drawn  from  the  balsam-tree ;  a  plant 
having  a  strong  balsamick  scent 

BALMY.  him%  a,  401.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  balm ;  producing  balm ;  soothing* 
•oft,  fragrant,  odoriferous;  mitigating,  as- 
suasive. 

BALNEARY,  bil^M-r^  a.    A  bathing- 
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BALNEATION,    b4l-n^4  sh&n,    s. 

act  of  bathing. 
BALNEATORY,   bll'n^-i-t&r-r^,  a 

longing  to  a  bath.  513,  557. 
BAIjSAM,   biwl's&m,    «.   88.     Ointment, 

iingueiit. 

BALSAM  APPLE,  b4wlfefim4p.pl,  8,  An 

Indian  plant. 
BALSAMICAL,  b^l-slm'i-k4l,84.  \^ 
BALSAMICK,  bdl-slm'ik,  609.    j 

tuout.  niiti(;afing. 
BALUSTRADE,  b^l.&9.trltde',   s.     Rows 

nf  little  piilars  called  balusters. 

f:^  I'liii  word  is  ofien  corrnpted  into  banisters,  as 
tlie  bflni«ters  of  a  staircase.  • 

Balnkimde  means  the  row  or  small  pillars  sopport- 
Sdc  the  gaard  of  a  staircase,  taken  collt-ctivcly  ;  as  a 
colonnade  meant  a  cutlerliou  of  columns  in  regular 
order ;  bat,  besides  this  collective  term,  there  is  tbe 
dUbributive  balusters ;  meaning  eittier  tbe  whole  of 
tbe  -balustrade,  or  any  |>art  of  it ;  a&  each  of  the  small 
piilnrt  thai  cump«»se  it  may  be  called  a  baluster. 

BAMBOO,  b^m-b^',  «.  An  Indian  plant 
of  the  reed  kind. 

To  BAMBOOZLE,  blm-bW'zl,  r.  a.  To 
deceive,  to  impose  upon.     A  low  word* 

BAMBOOZLER,blm.b&&'zmr,«.  A  cheat. 

BAN,  bin,  $.  Public  notice  given  of  any 
tiling;  a  curse;  excoromunicatiou ;  Interdic- 
tiun ;  Ban  of  the  Empire,  a  public  censure 
by  which  the  privileges  of  any  German 
}'rince  are  suspended. 

BANANA  TR££,bi.nl'ni.trU,f. Plantain. 

BAND,  bind,  «.  A  tye,  a  bandage,  a 
cUaiu  by  which  any  animal  it  kept  in  re- 
straint ;  any  union  or  connexion ;  any  thing 
bound  round  another ;  a  company  of  persons 
joined  together ;  a  particular  kind  of  neck- 
cloth, worn  chiefly  bv  the  clergy  ;  in  architec- 
ture.nny  flat  low  niouTding,f<iciu,face,or  plinth. 

To  BAND,  bind,  r.  a.  To  unite  together 
into  one  body  or  troop ;  to  bind  over  with  a 
baud. 

BANDAGE,  bln^ldje,  «.  90.  Something 
bound  over  another ;  the  fillet  or  roller  wrap- 
ped over  a  wounded  member. 

BANDBOX,  blnd'b^ks,  «.  A  slight  box 
used  for  bands  and  other  things  of  small  weight 

BANDELET,  bin'dh-lk,  9.  Any  flat 
niniiidiiig  or  fillet. 

BANDIT,  bdn'dJt,  >#.    An  outlaw- 

BANDITTO,  bin-dlt'tA,  J     ed  robber. 

BANDITTI,  b^ndk't^,  t.  A  company  of 
outlawed  robbe'S. 

BANDOG,  h^'d6g,  9.    A  mastiff: 

BANDOLEERS,  bin-d&.l^W,  s.  Small 
woi>deu  cases  covered  with  leather,  each  of 
them  containing  powder  that  is  a  sufficient 
charge  for  a  musket. 

BANDROL,  biud'r6ll,  s.  A  UtUe  flag  or 
strcmmrr. 

BANDY,  bAn  de,  s.  A  club  turned  round 
at  bottom  for  striking  a  ball. 

To  BANDY,  bin'd^,  r.  a.  To  beat  to  and 
fro,  or  from  oiie  to  anotlier;  to  give  and  take 
reciprocally;  to  agitate,  to  toss  about. 

BANDYLEG,  bin  d^-l^g,  s.  A  crooked  leg. 

BANDYLEGGED,  hln'dM^d,  a.  Hav- 
ing crooked  legs.  362, 

BANE.  bine.  «.    Poison;  mischief,  rain. 

To  BAN£|  bine,  r.  a.    To  poison. 
60 


BANEFUL,   blme'f&l»a.    Poisonous;  de- 
structive. 
BANEFULNESS,  blne'fol-nls,  s.  Poison- 

onsness.  destructiveness. 
BANEWORT,  bane'w&rt,  s.  88.    Deadly 

niehtshade. 
To  BANG,  bing,   v,  a,  409.    To   beat,  to 

thump  ;  to  handle  roughly. 
BANG,  bIng,  «.    A  blow,  a  thump. 
To  BANISH,  bin'nish,  r.  a.    To  condemn 

to  leave  his  own  country  :  to  drive  away. 
BANISHER,    bln'nlsh-fir,    s.      He    that 

forces  another  from  his  own  country. 
BANISHMENT,    bln'nish-m^nt,  #.     The 

act  of  banishing  another ;  the  state  of  being 

banished,  exile. 
BANK,  l>ink,  $,  409.    The  earth  rising  on 

each  side  of  the  water ;  any  heap  of  earth 

piled  up ;  a  bench  of  rowers  :  a  place  where 

money  is  laid  up  to  be  called  for  occasionally  ; 

the  company  of  persons  concerned  in  ma^ 

itaging  a  bank. 
To  BANK,  hink,  r.  a.    To  lay  up  money 

in  a  bank  ;  to  enclose  with  banks. 
BANK-'BILL,   blnk^iU,  s.    A   note   for 

money  laid  up  in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of  which 

the  money  is  paid. 
BANKER,  bink'iiV  «*  98.    One  that  trai^ 

ficks  ill  money. 
BANKRUPTCY,  blnk'rJp-s^,  s.  472.  The 

state  of  a  roan  broken,  or  bankrupt ;  the  act 

of  declaring  one's  self  bankrupt. 
BANKRUPT,  bink'rfipt,   a.    In  debt  be- 

vond  the  power  of  payment 
BANNER,  hln'nur,  s.98.  A  flag,  a  staad* 

ard  ;  a  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 
BANNERET,   bin'n&r-lt,    s.     A    knight 

made  in  the  field. 
BANNEROL,  bln'n&r-r6U,  s.  655.   A  litde 

flag  or  streamer. 

BANNIAN,  bin-yin',  s.    A  man's  undre« 

or  (noniing  gown. 
BANNOCK,  bin'n&k,  s.  166.    A  kind  of 

oaten  <>r  pease-meal  cake. 
BANQUET,  bink'kwit,  s.  408.    A  feast 
To  BANQUET,  blnklcwlt,  r.ii.  409,     T% 

feast,   to  fare  daintily. 

BANQUETER,  blDk'kw2t-ir,s.  A  feaster; 

one  tiat  lives  df  liciou^ly  :  he  that  roakesfeaits. 

BANQUET-HOUSE, blnklcwlt-h^dse,  | 

~ blnk'kw^-  >«. 


BANQUETING-HOUSE, 

ing-hoftse. 

A  house  where  banquets  are  kept. 
BANQUETTE,  bink-klf,  #.  AsmaUl 

at  the  foot  of  the  parapet. 
BANSTICLE,  bln'stik-kl,  t.  405.     A  i 

fish,  a  sticklebark. 
To  BA NTER,  bin  tlir,  v.a.  98.  To  play  upoa, 

to  ratlv. 
BANTER,  bin'tiir,  s.    Ridicule,  raillery. 
BANTERKR,bln'tSr.&r,s.One  that  banters. 
BANTLING,  bintalog,  «.    A  litUe  child. 
BAPTISM,  bip'tizro,  «.    Baptism  is  sivc* 

by  water,  and    tliat  prescript  form   of   worfti 

w'liich  the  church  of  Christ  doth  use  ;  baptisa 

is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  sufleringm. 
BAPTISMAL,  hlp-tlzWly  a.    Of  or  per 

taiiiinu  to  bapii^im. 

BAPTIST,  bip'tlst,  s.  He  that  ndniinlrt«i 

baptism.        '       i  \ 
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KAFRSTERY,  bi|Ais-d!tr4,  $,  655.    The 
fba  what  the  tacramcnt  uf  baptism  it  ad- 


1^  BAPTIZE,  bip-tke',  r.  a.  To  christen, 
to  aHmmMter  the  Mcrament  of  haptisni. 

BAPTIZER,  blp-tl'jjAr,  j.  98.  One  that 
cMslrTif*  one  that  adoiinistert  hapttftin. 

BAt,  bir,  #.  77.  A  piece  of  wooa  laid  cross 

•  ptnace  to  bindtr  mtrance ;  a  bolt  to  fHSteii 

•  4eer ;  anj  obstacle  ;  a  rock  or  bank  at  the 
otmce  uf  a  harbour ;  an^  thing  used  for 
fnnntitm;  the  place  vhere  causes  of  law 
■V  tried ;  an  enekwrd  place  in  a  tavern  where 
te  hoMcteeper  sits ;  in  law,  a  peremptory 
OBTptiiin  Bcamst  a  demand  or  plea ;  any  thing 
^  vlneh  the  strvcture  is  lield  together  ;  bars 
i  atsie  are  strokes  drawn  perpendicularly 
■WN  the  Uaet  t4  a  piece  oC  music,  used  to 
*pkiK  the  frr^trnt  or  measure  of  musical 
tec. 

TiBAS,  b2r,  r.  «•  To  fitften  or  shut  any 
^■i|  with  a  bolt»  or  bar ;  to  hinder,  or  ub- 
*Ki ;  to  prrvenC  ;  to  shut  out  from  ;  to  ex- 
didrfroaa  daim;  tu  prohibit;  to  except; 
bhioderasuL 

BAKft,  birby  a.  Any  thing  that  grows  in 
^rpliee of  tba  beard  ;  the  poinu  that  sUnd 
^ward  in  an  arrow  ;  the  armour  for  horses. 

UIB,  bArb.  a.     A  Barbary  horse. 

T«BAKB,  birb,  r.  a.  To  shave,  to  dress 
«  the  beard ;  to  furnish  the  horse  with  ar- 
■«r;  lu  jac  arrows  with  hooks. 

BlUACAN,  bAr^-kAn,  «.  A  fortifica- 
*=•  placed  wfore  the  walls  of  a  town ;  an 
*l>Bift|  to  the  wall  through  which  the  guns 
»  Waited. 

laEAD0£8CHERRY,bAr.bl'd&z.tsher'. 
*^  «.  ICO.  A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  the 
*«  ladies. 

B^UBAEIAN,  bir.bAVi.ln,a.  Amannn- 
c^'urd,  a  saragc  ;  a  foreigner ;  a  man  with* 
■•tpwy. 

kUB4RICK,bir-bAr1k,<i.    Foreign,  far- 

>UB\RISM,  bir1>A.rlnn,  a.  A  form  of 
*?*«0  contrary  to  tJie  purity  of  language ; 
V**aoee  uf  arts,  want  of  learning ;  brutal* 
'7.  wTSfeneas  of  manners,  incivility  ;  cruel- 
U,  W4iir««  of  heart. 

iUBARITV,  bir-bAr'i-t*,  #.  Sarageness, 
•tmirty  ;  cruelty,  ifihuroauity,  impurity  of 

UKBABOU3,  blrn>A.r&s^a.  S14.  Stranger 
^OTihty,  savage,  uncivilized;  unacquaint* 
^  •!!*»  arts  ;  cnirl,  inhuroaii. 

*^RBAROtSLY,blr^.rfis.l^aif.  With- 
m,  iQnwtr«ige  uf  arts ;  in  a  mauner  contrary 
*  tt«  mW«  of  sF»eech  ;  crurlly.  iiihumanlv. 

&UB AROUSN ESS,  bir1)l.rds-nis,  s.  In- 
^^i%y  (4  laaxuieis;  impurity  of  language; 

t-witf.  0 

^^BAftBECUE,  blrTj^-kA,  r.  a.    A  teiin 

'»dfr*iin*  a  bog  whole. 
B  JMlECUE,  birT)*.k6,  a.    A  hog  dressed 

BVRBED,  bir^ld,  or  blrb'd,  $61.  Fur- 
[••vd  with  anoour ;  bearded,  jagged  with 

»JRBix.  blj'bl,  a.  1«,  405.    A  kind  of 

'*■  (.^jkI  \n  rivers. 

■\«BER,b4r1>Ar,f.98.  A  man  who  shares 

^  Ward. 
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BARBERRY,    bir'blr-r^,  a.     Pipperidg* 

I      bush. 

I  BARD,  bird,  a.    A  poet. 

BARE,  bAre,  a.  Naked,  without  covering ; 
uncovered  in  respect ;  unadorned,  plain,  sim- 
ple ;  detected,  without  concealment;   poor« 
without    plenty ;    mere ;  threadbare,    miu^ 
worn  ;  not  united  with  any  thing  else. 
;  To  BARE,  blire,  c.  a.    To  strip. 
!  BARE,   bAre,  preterite  of  To  Bear.    Al* 
I     roost  obsolete. 

BAREBONE,  bAre'b^ne,  a.  A  rery  lean 
person. 

BAREFACED,  bAre-fltste",  a.  S59.  With 
the  face  tiaked,  not  masked  ;  sliameless,  un- 
reserved. 

BAREFACEDLY,  bAre-lAatel^,  ad.  Open- 
ly,  shamelessly,  without  disguise.  364. 

BAREFACEDNESS,  bAre-fAste'n^,  a.  £1^ 
firuntery,  assurance,  audaciousness.  Sd5. 

BAREFOOT,  bAre'f&t,  a.    Without  shoes. 

BAREFOOTED,  bAre'fSt-ld,  a.  Without 
shoes. 

BAREHEADED,  bAreOild^ld,  a.  Un- 
covered in  respect. 

BARELY,  bAre-l^  ad.  Nakedly,  merely, 
only. 

BARENESS,  bAre^ils,  i.  Nakedness; 
leanness ;  povertv  ;  meanness  of  clothes. 

BARGAIN,  bir'gln,  a.  208.  A  contractor 
agreement  concerning  sale ;  the  thing  bought 
or  sold  ;  stipulation. 

To  BARGAIN,  bir^gin,  v.  n.  To  make  a 
contract  for  sale. 

BARGAINEE,  bir'gin.n^,  a.  He  ok  she 
that  accepts  a  bargain. 

BARGAINER,  blr'gin.nir,  a.  06.  The  per- 
son who  proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 

BARGE,  bitje,  a.  A  boat  for  pleasure ;  a 
boat  for  burden. 

BARGER,  bir'j&r,  a.  98.  The  manager  of 
a  barge. 

BARK,  bArk,  a.  The  rind  or  coTeringof  a 
tree  ;  a  small  ship. 

To  BARK,  birk,  p.  a.  To  strip  trees  of  their 
bark. 

To  BARK,  birk,  v.  a.  To  make  the  noiae 
which  a  doe  makes ;  to  clamour  at. 

BARKER,  blr'kAr,  a.  OS.  One  that  barka 
or  clamours ;  one  employed  in  stripping  trees. 

BARKY,  hir^k  a.    Consisting  of  bark. 

BARLEY,  birafe,  a.  270.  A  grain,  of  which 
malt  1%  made. 

BARLEYBRAKE,  blra^.brAke,  a.  A  kind 
of  rural  piay. 

BARLEYCORN,  birai-kJm,  a.  A  grain 
of  barley. 

BARM,  blrm,  a.  Yeat,  the  ferment  put 
ijito  drink  to  make  it  work. 

BARMY,  blr'm^,  a.    Containing  barm. 

BARN,  birn,  a.  A  place  or  house  for  laying 
up  any  s<irt  of  prain.  hay,  or  straw. 

BARNACLE,  bAr'nA-kl,  a.  405.  A  bird  Uke 
agoose,  fabulou^ly  supposed  to  grow  on  trees; 
a  species  of  »hell  fish. 

BAROMETER,  bi-rimW-tir,  a.  518.  A 
machine  for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  aU 
musphere,  and  tlie  variations  m  it,  in  order 
chiefly  to  determine  the  chatiges  of  the  wca* 
<»»«•  _3jaitized  bAjOOgle 
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BABOMETRICAL,   bIr-A-mlttri-kil, 
R4;lating  to  the  barometer.  d09«  515. 

BARON,  bir'rftn,  #.  166.  A  degree  of  no- 
bility  next  to  a  viscottnt ;  baron  if  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  court  of  exchequer ;  there  are 
also  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  that  have 
nUces  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament  j  baron 
IS  used  iu  law  for  the  husband  in  relation  to 
his  wife.  .     ,     .  -«      ,. 

BARONAGE,  blrVfin-i^j*,  8.  90.  The  dig- 
nily  cl  a  baron.     ,     ,  ... 

BARONESS,  bir'r4n49,«.  667.  A  baron's 
iadj. 

BARONET,  b4r^-«t.  #.  657.  The  lowest 
degree  of  honour  that  is  hereditary  ;  it  is  be- 
low a  baron,  and^above  a  knight. 

BARONY,  bir'rin.i,  #.  657.  That  honour 
or  lordship  that  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

BAROSCOPE,  birVA-skApe,*.  An  instru- 
ment to  shew  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

BARRACAN,  bli'ri-kAnjf.  A  strong  thick 
kind  of  camelot. 

BARRACK,  blr'rlk,  «.  Building  to  lodge 
soldiers. 

BARRATOR,  bli'rA-tir,  $.  A  wrangler, 
^ud  enconrager  of  lawsuits. 

BARRATRY,  bAr'rd-bri,  s.    Foul  practice 

BARREL,  btr'rto,  s.  W.  A  round  wooden 
T«stel  to  be  stopped  dote ;  a  vessel  contain- 
ing liquor ;  any  thing  hoUow,  as  the  barrel  of 
a  gun:  a  cylinder. 
To  BARREL, blr^»  v.a.  To  putany  thing 

in  a  barrel. 
BARREN,  bir^rb,  «.    Not  prolifick;  un- 
fruitful, not  fertile,  sterile  j  not  copious,  scan- 
ty ;  iHimeaaing,  uninTentive,  doit 
BARRENLY,  bAr'rln-l^  ad.  UniVultfully. 
BARRENNESS,  blr'r&^ls,  s.    Want  of 
the  power  of  procreadou;  unfrujtfnlness,  steri- 
lity :  want  of  invention ;  want  of  matter ;  in 
theology,  want  of  sensibility. 
BARRENW0RT,,bii'r4n-w(irt,  s.  A  plant. 
BARRFUL,  blr'mlL  a.    Full  of  obstrue- 

tinus— property  BarhtL 
BARRICADE,  bi-ri-kldc',  s.   A  fortiflca- 
tiun  made  to  keep  off  an  attack ;  any  stop,  bar, 
obstruction.  ^      .     , 

To  BARRICADE,  blr-ri-klde',   v.  a.    To 

stop  up  a  passage. 
BARRICADO,  bir-r^ki'dA,  s.  A  fortifica- 

tioo,  a  bar. — See  Luwtb^go. 
To  BARRICADO,  blr-r£-kii'd6.  V.  o.    To 

fortify,  to  bar. 
BARRIER,  bir'ri.ir,  s.  98.    A  barricade, 
mi  entrenchment ;  a  fortification,   or  strone 
place  i  a  stop,  an  obstruction  ;  a  bar  to  mark 
the  limiU  of  any  place  ;  a  boundary. 
ty  Fope,  by  the  tteense  of  bis  art,  pronoaocd  this 
word  hi  two  syllables,  wilb  the  accent  on  the  last,  ■• 
If  written  bar-Her, 

*•  TwUt  that  and  reason  whtt  a  nice  6«rrfcr/   - 
«•  For  ever  •ep'rau,  yet  for  ever  near.** 

£«M9  <M  Man,  £p.  I.  ▼.  «5. 
And  yet  In  another  pert  of  his  works  he  pUcvs  the 
accent  on  the  ftrs*  syliahle,  as  we  always  hear  it  in 


BARROW,  b4r'r&w,s.  Any  carriage  mored 
by  tlie  hand,  as  a  hand-barrow. 

BARSHOT,  bir'shit,  s.  Two  bullets  or 
half-bullets  joined  by  a  bar,  and  used  chieJlT 
at  sea  to  cut  down  the  roasts  aud  rigguig  of 

To  BilRTER,  blr'tfir,  r.  a.  98.  To  traffick 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 

To  BARTER,  bAr'tir,  v.  a.  To  give  any 
thing  in  exchange. 

BARTER,  bir'tfir^  s.  The  act  or  practioo 
of  trafficking  by  exchange. 

B ARTERER,  bir'tir-fir,  s.  He  that  trafficka 

BAilTER?7  bir't&r-ri,  s.  566.    Exchange' 

of  cororoodities. 
BARTRAM,  bir'tilm,  s.  A  plant,  peUitory. 
BARYTONE,  bIr'i-tAne,  s. 

ty  A  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  lart  aylla- 
bleT  If  the  inspector  i\om  not  know  what  is  meat 
by  the  frave  accent.  It  may  he  n««WMfy.  \^  J»'«S 
hfm,  that  writers  on  the  Greek  accent  tell  us  llMt 
every  syllable  which  has  not  the  acute  accent  has  the 
grave;  and  as  there  could  but  be  one  syllable  acoted 
in  that  Uneuage,  the  re»t  most  necessarily  be  greve. 
What  these  accenU  are  has  patded  tbe  learnMsa 
much  that  they  seem  nelUier  to  understand  each  ottir 
Qor  themselvei ;  but  U  were  to  be  wished  th^  had 
kept  thU  dIsUoclion  into  acute  and  graiw  out  of  oer 

■      .  ..   1.   t.   1 ^~..tKI>  tn    anna.*  ttn«  clcflr 


r. 

-'  Safe  la  the  love  of  IIeav*n  an  ocean  (lows 
«•  Aroend  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foet.** 
BARRISTER,  bir'rls-tur.s.  A  person  quali- 
fied to  plr-dd  the  causes  of  clients  iu  the  courts  I 
of  justice,  '* 
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__  II  aiMiociiun  iH*w  •vui*;  •»»"   s--"- —  - 

own  language,  as  it  Is  impossible  to  annex  *uy  cl< 
Ideas  to  it,  except  we  consider  tl.e  grave  accem  mere. 
»y  as  the  absence  of  the  acute,  which  reduces  it  to  no 
accent  at  all.  If  we  divide  the  voice  Into  Its  two 
leading  Infleelions.  the  rising  and  falling,  and  caU  the 
former  the  acute  and  the  latter  the  grave,  we  «*»  "^ 
nex  dbUoct  ideas  to  these  i^ords ;  and  ,P«™apeniB 
an  ignorance  of  this  distinction  of  spcaaing  aooadSj 
and  confounding  them  with  high  and  low,  w  lo^ 
and  soft,  that  oecasAons  the  coniusloo  we  >>M«^22r 
in  wrUers  on  this  subJect.-See  ^^'^' SLS^ 
Hon,  page  CO.  Also  Observations  on  the  Greek,  and 
LaUn  Accent  and  Quantity,  »«  ^be  end  of  the  KtfU 
tkt  dassicml  Frmmtcisiim  of  Gretk  mmd  Lmm 
Proper  Nam§t 

BASE,  blise,  «.    Mean,  vUe,  wortUtti; 

disifigenooas,  ilUberal,  ungenerous;  of  War 

sUtion,  of  mean  account;  base-bom,   bota 

out  of  wedlock ;  applied  to  metals,  withoat 

Taloe  ;  applied  to  sounds,  deep,  grare. 

BASE-BORN,  bise'b&m,  a.    Bom  out  of 

wedlock.  ,     «  1  •  ^ 

BASE-COURT,  bbelcArt,*.  Lower  conH. 

BASE-MINDED,  bisejnkd'M,  a.    M«a« 

BASE-VIOL,  bkse-vl'4l,s.  166.  An  iMtm- 
ment  used  in  concerts  ft»r  tl»e  base  sound. 

BASE,  bise,  s.    The  bottom  of  any  thing; 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue ;   the  bottoni  ci  a 
cone ;  stockings  ;  the  place  from  which 
or  tilters  run ;  the  string  that  gives  ( 
•ound  ;  an  old  rostick  play. 

BASELY,  bbca^  ad.  Meanly,  dishoncmr- 
ably  ;  in  basterdy.  as  basely  bom. 

BASENESS,  blse'h^s,  s,  Meanneas,  vfl^- 
ness  ;  vileness  of  roeUl ;  bastardy  ;  deepness 
of  sound.      ,       -  ^  ,,     _.     , 

BASHAW,  b^sh-lw',  s.  Among  the  Turks, 
the  viceroy  of  a  province.    ,,  ^     ^      . 

BASHFUL,  bish'ful,  a.    Modest,  shame- 

BASHFuliLY,  blsh'ful-l^,  od.    Timorona- 

Iv,  niodestlv.  .        «       ■>         «•    , 

BASHFl^LNKSS,  bash'ful-nfis,  s.  Modeaty , 
.1      fot.li^h  or  ru«lick  bliame. 

1 BASIU  hii%bAj'^%rame  of  •  plant. 
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BASIUCA,  bi4M-kA,«.  The  middle  vein 

of  lh«  arm.       ,    ^  .     , 
BASIUCA,  bi-xll'^-kl,  s.    The  bMilick 

BASHJCK,  bWiiaik,  c  Belongtng  to  the 


BASUaCK.  bi-ifiOik,  ••  The  beailick  Tein ; 

BASlEliiON,  bl.<!l4-kdB,«.  ABointiiieiit 
called  also  leir«phftrniacuD. 

BASILISK,  bdx'^.lif k,  ••  A  kind  of  ser- 
pent,  •  cockatrice,  aakl  to  kill  bj  looking. 
lie  ia  called  Batilttk,  or  little  kiiig^  from  a 
comb  or  crett  on  his  head ;  a  tpedci  of  cannon. 

BASIN,  bi'n,  «•  40S.  A  snuOl  Teeeel  to 
hold  watsr  for  wa»hing»  or  other  utes ;  a  tmaJl 
pood  ;  a  part  of  the  tea  cncloied  in  rocki ; 
any  hollow  place  capadoat  of  liqoidt^  a  dock 
ler  repairiBg  and  beudios  tbipt ;  Basms  of  a 


Balance,  thr  tame  with  u»e  icalet. 

BASIS,  bk'sk,  s.  The  fonndaUon  of  any 
thing  i  the  lowest  of  the  three  principal  paru 
of  a  coUtoin ;.  that  un  which  any  thing  is 
raised  ;  the  pridestal ;  tlie  groond-work. 

To  BASK,  bilk,  e.  c  79.  To  warn  by  Uylng 
oot  in  the  heat. 

BASK,  b^k,  r.  M.  To  lie  in  a  place  to  re- 
ceive heal* 

BASKET,  bAslJt,  $.  09.  A  veiMl  made  of 
twifs,  ronhrs,  or  splinters. 

BASKETHILT,  blsltlt-hllt,  j.  99.  A  hUt 
€i  a  weapon  ao  nuMie  at  to  contain  the  whole 


BASKET-WOMAN,  bIsltlt-wAm-in,  j.166. 

A  woosan  that  pliea  at  market  with  a  basket 

BASS,  bbe,  a.  properly  Bc«e.    In  mneick, 

B^SUVIO^bkse.tVi],«.  166.— See  Ba«e. 

BASS,  bdt,  f.  A  mat  need  in  chnrchea. 
BASS-REUEF.  bde-r^-1^, «.  Sculpture, 

the  figures  of  which  do  not  stand  oot  from  the 

ffroaitd  in  their  fbU  proportion. 
BASSET,  bis'sft,  t.  99.  A  game  at  cardf. 
BASSOON,  bis-eUn'. «.  A  mniical  instni. 

sent  of  the  wind  kind,  blown  with  a  reed. 
BASTARD,  bIt'tirdLt.  88.AperMn  bom  of 

a  woman  oot  of  wedk>ck ;  any  thing  spurioos. 
BASTABD,  blt^id,  a.    Begotten  out  of 

wedlock ;  sporioos,sappoaitltioBa,  adulterate. 
To  BASTARDIZt;  ble^fMlbEe,  r. «.    To 

eeoeiot  of  helnga  bastard ;  to  beget  a  bastard. 

BASTARDLY,bletird4,fld.  In  the  man- 

nor  of  a  bastard. 
BASTARDY,  bljilrHl^.  AnnalawMaUte 

€i  birth,  which  diaablet  a  child  from  socceed* 

lot  to  an  inhrritaaop. 


To  BASTE,  b4ate,  r.  fl.  To  beat  with  a  etick ; 

to  drip  hotter  «pon  meat  on  the  spit ;  to  sew 

tlifihtlj. 
BACTINADE,  bla-t^okde'  >  $, 
BASTINADO,  bda-t^nl'di,  I 


^H^;^: . 

.    The  act 

,,      of   beat- 

ing  with  a  codgel ;  a  Turkish  pvnishroent  of 
htotiiig  an  offender  on  his  feet. 
Te  BASTINADE,  bda-t^nido, \«.  «.    Te 
To  BASTINADO,  ble.t^nk'd^/   beat- 

See  l-iaaiiefu. 
BASTION,  bAs«tahin,«.  991.  A  huge  man 
ef  *yh,  osoally  fisoed  with  sods,  standing 
ottt  fmm  a  rampart }  a  bulwark* 
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BAT,  bit,  f.    A  heavy  ftick. 

BAT,  bit,  «.  An  animal  harlng  the  bodr 
of  a  mouse,  and  the  wingp  of  a  bird,  not  with 
leathers,  but  with  a  sort  of  skin  which  is  es- 
tended.  It  brinp  forth  its  young  a*  mice  do» 
and  sucklrt  them.  -  -    ,  * 

BAT-FOWUNO^  biff&a.llng,  ••  Bird- 
catching  in  the  night-time. 

BATABLE,  bhtl-bl,  a.  405.  Disputoble. 
Batable  ftronnd  seems  to  be  the  ground  here- 
tofore in  question,  whether  it  belonged  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

BATCH,  bitsh,  $.  The  quantity  of  bread 
baked  at  a  time  ',  aiij  quantity  made  at  ouoa. 

BATE,  bkte,  «.  Strife,  contention. 

To  BATE,  b&tf ,  e.  a.  To  leasen  any  thing, 
to  retrench  ;  to  sink  the  price ;  to  lessen  a 
demand  ;  to  cut  off. 

BATEFUL,  bkte'fai,  a.    Contentious, 

BATEMENT,  bkte'mint,  ».  Diminution. 

BATH,  bith,  9,  78.  A  bath  \a  either  hot 
or  cold,  either  of  art  or  nature:  a  vessel*  of 
Imt  water,  in  which  another  is  placed  thxt  re- 

•  quires  a  s<ifter  lirat  than  the  naked  fire ;  a  sort 
of  Hebrew  measure,  containing  seven  gallons 
and  four  pints. 

To  BATHE,  bUAe,  v.  a.  467.  To  wash  in 
a  bath ;  to  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward 
application  of  warm  liquors;  to  wash  with 
any  tlnniE* 

To  BATHE,  baMe,  r.  a.  To  be  in  die  water. 

BATING,  bk'tbg,  frep.  410.  Except 

BATLET,  bitllt,  9.  A  square  piece  of 
wood  used  in  beating  linen. 

BATOON,  hi'iUik'y  9.  A  staff  or  club :  a 
truncheon  or  marshal's  staff. 

BATTAILOUS,  bit'tk-lfis,  a.  Warlike,  wMli 
military  appearance. 

BATTAUA,  blt.tkl«'yl,«.879.  The  order 
of  battle. 

BATTALION,  blt-tlry&n,  «.  2T9, 597.  A 
diTiflion  of  an  army,  a  troop,  a  body  of  forces  ; 
an  army. 

To  BA'rtTEN,  bdtta,  e.  a.  109.  To  fhttea, 
to  make  fa« ;  to  fertilise.  . 

TO  BATTEN,  bit'tn,  r.a.  109*  To  grow  fat. 

To  BATTER,  bdt'lir,  r.  a.  96.  To  beat,  to 
beat  down;  to  wear  with  beathig;  lo  wear 
oot  with  somoe. 

BATTER,  bit'iir,  s.  A  mixture  of  sereral 
ingredients  beaten  together. 

BATTERER,  bif t&r-rdr,  i .  He  that  batters. 

BATTERY,  Mt'tftr-r*,  9.  6fi5.  The  act  of 
battering ;  the  instramenu  with  which  a  town 
is  batlerred  ;  the  frame  upon  which  cannons 
are  mounted  ;  In  law,  a  violait  striking  of  any 


BATTLE,  bIt'U,  f.  406.  A  ight;  an  en- 
counter between  opposite  armies  j  a  body  of 
forces ;  the  main  body  of  an  army. 

Tb  BATTLE,  bdt'U,  v.  a.    To  contend  ia 

Battle-array,  b4fu4r.ri',  •.  Anmy 

or  order  of  battle. 
BATTLE-AX,  bittl-lks,  s.    Awe^ioB,a 

bill. 
BATTLE-DOOR,  bif tM^, «.  An  inatni. 

ment  with  a  round  handle  and  a  iat  Uadc,  to 

strike  a  ball  or  a  shuttlecock. 
BATTLEMENT,  biltliniot,  s.     A  wall 
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BATT?',  bit't*,a.  Belonging  to  a  bat. 
BAVAROY;biv4-r&i',  $,  A  kind  of  cloak. 
BAUBEE,  biw-b^^,  9.  In  Scotland,  a  half- 

B A vSf &,  btyin,  s.  A  stick  like  those  bound 

up  in  faggots. 
BAWBLE,  baw'bl,  i.  405.    A  gewgaw,  a 

trifling  piece  of  finer  v. 
BAWBLINO,  biw'bling,  a.  410.    Trifling, 

contemptible. 
BAWCOCK,  biwTcdk,  a.    A  fine  fellow. 
BAWD,  btwd,  a.  A  procurer  or  procuress. 
ToBAWD,  biwd,  r.«.    To  procure. 
BAWDILY,  biw'di-l^,ad.    Obscenely. 
BAWDINESS,  baw'd^-nls,  a.    Obscene- 

BAWDRICK,  biw'drik,  a.    A  belt 
BAWDRY,  blw'dri,  a.  A  wicked  practice 

of  bringing  whores  and  rognea  together ;  ob- 
scenity. 
BAWDY,  blw'd*,  a.  Obscene,  unchaste. 
BAWDY-HOUSE,   biVdi-hifisej   a.      A 

house  where  traffick  is  made  by  wickedness 

and  debauchery. 
To  BAWL,  bill,  r.  n.    To  hoot,  to  cry  out 

with  great  vehemence ;  to  cry  as  a  fro  ward 

child. 
To  BAWL,  ball,  e.  a.    To  prciclaim  as  a 

crier. 
BAWREL,  biw'Hl,  a.  99.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
BAWSIN,  baw'aln,  a.    A  badger. 
BAY,  b&,  a.  220.    A  colour. 
BAY,  bl,  a.    An  opening  into  the  land. 
BAY,  bl,  a.    The  stote  of  any  thing  sur- 

rounded  by  enemies. 
BAY,  b4,  a.    In  architecture,  a  term  used 

to  signify  the  divisions  of  a  barn  or  other 

buildings.    Bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty 

feet  long. 
BAY,  b&,  a.    A  tree 

BAY,  hi,  a.  An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 
ToBAY,  bk,  V.  H.    To  baric  as  a  dog  at  a 

thief;  to  shut  in. 
BAY  SALT,  bk'silt,  a.    Salt  made  of  sea 

water,  which  receives  iu  consistence  frum  the 

heat  of  the  i on»  and  is  so  called  from  iu  brown 

colour. 
BAY  WINDOW,  biNrlndA,  a.   A  window 

jutting  outward. — See  Bow  Window, 
BAYARD,  bk'yird,  a.    A  bay  horse. 
BAYONET,  b&Y&n-nit,  a.    A  short  sword 

fixed  at  the  end  of  a  masket. 

t^  This  word  Is  v«ry  fk^aeatiy  proaooacad  b€gO' 
moi,  bolehiciy  by  iha  valgw. 
BDELUUM,  dlX'yiuD^   a.    An  aromatick 

gum  brought  from  the  Levant— 6ee  Pneu- 

rnatkh. 
To  BEl,  bttj  V.  n.    To  hare  some  certain 

sute,  condition,  quality,  as,  the  roan  is  wise ; 

it  is  tlie  auailiary  verb  by  which  the  verb  pas- 
rive  is  formed  ;  to  eriat,  to  have  eiistence. 
BEACH,  b^tsh,  a.  S27.    The  shore,  the 

strand. 
BEACHED,  bUuh4d,  c    Exposed  to  the 

waves. 
BEACHY,  U4tah'^,  a.    Havinf  beaches. 
BEACON,  bilio,  a.  170.  Something  raised 
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on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy ;  marks  erected  to  direct  naviga- 
tors. ,    „ 
BEAD,  b^e,  a.  227.  Small  globes  or  ball* 
strung  upon  a  tbread,and  used  by  the  lUraim 
Catholics  to  count  their  prayers ;  little  balla 
worn  about  the  neck  for  ornament ;  any  glo- 
bular bodies. 
BEAD-TREE,  bkle'trii,  a.  The  nut  of  this 
tree  is,  by  religious  persons^  bored  throagh^ 
and  strung  as  beads,  whence  it  takes  iU  name. 
BEADLE,  hh'dlys,  227,  405.  A  messenger 
or  servitor  belonging  to  a  court ;  a  petty  officer 
ill  parishes.                  ,  ^ 
BEADROLL,  b^derMl,  a.    A  catalogue  of 

those  who  are  to  be  mentioned  at  prayers. 
BEADSMAN,  b^^dz'hiln,  a.    A  man  em- 
ployed in  praying  for  another. 
BEAGLE,  b^  gl,  a.  227, 405.  A  small  hound 

with  which  hares  are  hunted. 
BEAK,  b&ke,  a.  227.    The  bill  or  horay 
mouth  of  a  bird  ;  apiece  of  brass  like  a  beak, 
fixed  at  the  head  ot  Uie  ancient  galleys ;  any 
thing  eiidbg  in  a  point  like  a  beak. 
BEAKED,  Wkid,  or  b^t,  a.  MS.  HaTing 

a  beak.  ,     , 

BEAKER,  b^lcar,  a.  98.    A  cup  mth  a 

spout  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  beak. 
BEAL,  bile,  a.  227.    A  whelk  or  pimple. 
BEAM,  bime,  a.  227.    The  main  piece  of 
timber  that  supfibrts  the  lofts  of  a  house ;  any 
large  and  long  piece  of  timber ;  that  part  of  a 
balance,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  scalea  are 
suspended  ;  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  be- 
longing to  the  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gra- 
dually rolled  as  it  is  wove ;  the  ray  of  ligbt 
emitted  from  some  luminous  body. 
BEAM-TREE,  bime'trii,  a.   Wildsenrice. 
BEAMY,  h^'mk,a.  Radiant,  shining ;  emit- 
ting beams  ;  having  horns  or  antlers. 
BEAN,  bine,  a.  227.    The  common  gardes 

bean  ;  the  horse  bean. 
BEAN-CAPER,  binelti-pftr,  a.  A  plant. 
To  BEAR,  bkre,  r.a.  240.  To  carry  as  a 
burden ;  to  convey  or  carry ;  to  carry  aa^  a 
mark  of  authority  ;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  falling ;  to 
carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  hate;  to  endure* 
as  pain,  without  sinking ;  to  suffer,  to  under- 
go ;  to  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a 
child ;  to  support  any  thing  good  or  bad ;  to 
behave  ;  to  impel,  to  urge,  to  push  ;  to  preas ; 
to  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse  with  false  preteiioesv 
to  deceive;  to  bear  off.  to  carry  away^  bj 
force ;  to  bear  out,  to  support,  to  maintam. 
To  BEAR,  hire,  v,  n.  7S.  To  suffer  pain; 
to  be  patient ;  to  be  fruitful  or  prolifick  ;  to 
tend,  to  be  directed  to  any  point ;  to  behave ; 
to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other  places ;  to 
bear  up,  to  stand  firm  without  falling ;  to  bear 
with,  to  endure  an  unpleasing  tiling. 
BEAR,  bbe,  a.  7S.  A  rough  savage  animal ; 
Uie  name  of  two  constellations,  called  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Bear;  in  the  tail  of  the 
Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pole  sUr. 
BEAR-BIND,  bltreVmd,  a.    A  species  of 

bind- weed. 
BEAR-FLY,  Uurc'fll.  a.  ^An  insect. 
BEAR-GARDEN,  bire'gir-dn,  a.    A  place 
in  which  bears  are  kept  for  sport ;  any  place  of 
tamult  or  misrule. 
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BEAirS-BREECH,  b&n'britsh,   t, 
BEABS-EAI^b4re'^r,#.    The  name  of  a 

Dbfit     1  he  Auricula. 
BEAB'S-FOOT,  blmTftt,  «.    A  species  of 

BEAR'S-WORT,    binVirt,  s    166.    An 

lirrb. 
B£ARD,  b^M',   «.   SS8.     The  hair  that 
fTDMiun  the  npt  and  chiu;  tharp  prickles 
gruwiuf  ttpuo  ibe  ears  of  coni ;  a  baro  on  an 
arraw. 

tT  TW«  word,  M  Dr.  Kenrkk  ob«ervef,  Is  frtqatnt- 
)T  ^aaMMwl  so  M  to  rhynic  wiili  herd;  bat  1  am 
t(  ktt  i>pisioa  ikai  IhU  proBMociallon  is  UDpro|i«r. 
Mf.tcM  <b4  Mr.  Pvrry  lelve  It  botli  ways.  BocUanan 
««a4t  d  tb«rt,  like  Mr  Slwrldan.  W.  Juhoktoii 
mka  N  rktai#  wlili  Liird,  a  Scotch  lord :  bat  Mr. 
Lfktmii—,  wbo  Is  thr  moat  accaratc  observer  of  pro> 
■aartaOMi  I  •««  met  with,  sWca  It  a»  1  haw  done. 
IW  n*^  Sat.  la  my  oi^inion, adopted  the  ahort  sooud 
•f  iSa  4i44ukonf  w  ubinit  fo^nl  rc«»oo,  aiiil  io  this  In* 
■*ct  tm%kt  rut  to  be  folio wrd ;  as  tbe  toai(  tuood  is 
aaimly  ai.re  afreeable  to  analogy,  bat  tn  (er.eral 
»V«  I  am  f  lad  to  ind  my  optnUn  roiiftnned  hy 
mpm4»)m  ^cr  aa  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  thouKh  the  poets 
» Maa  McriSre  proaaoclaliou  to  rl  yme,  that  their 
aoWl  J,  la  these  casrs.  la  not  alway»  decUlvej  yet, 
•  kaakv»pu«e  »4ya  oa  another  orca«lon, 

"  TWy  auli  a.ay  help  to  Iblrken  other  proofs 
"  Ifc«t  do  dcmMOSf  rate  thluly." 

OtMto, 
"  EaUM  St  their  covenant,  and  jeer*d 
**  Their  revet  cod  persons  to  my  btard.'* 

Uudibrat, 

*  %mm  thin  ramalasof  chastity  appear'd 

*  £v^  aader  Jove,  bat  Jove  witboot  a  beard.** 

Dr^den. 
Thelmpropri*ty  of  proaoonciat  thb  wor«l  a*  it  is 
y^  am  the  st-fe  wilt  p«ihapa  appear  more  per« 
fpasif  fey  carry  litK  thl«  iiionuncUtlon  Into  tbe  com- 
fuSi,  M  the  fa  AT  suand  of  grrat  m«y  be  detected 
^  tsv  fk»m«  AUxtindtr  the  Gitat,  S4l. 

*  Otd  piQ|>h*cle»  forrtell  uur  r4ll  at  hand, 

'  Whff»  btmrd*d  men  in  floatinx  caalles  laad. 

*  Aad  a*  yoo»f  strtpllnp  irhip  the  tup  for  sport, 

*  0«  iiic  unuotb  pavemvnt  uf  an  emptv  cuort, 
"  The  «i«d«-n  eo^ioe  fheaaod  whirls  abont, 

*  Admir'd  wMb  clamoara  of  the  b€»rdi€S*  roat." 

Dryden, 
TtBEABD,  b^rd,  r.  a.    To  take  or  pluck 

V?  the  beard  ;  to  oppose  to  tlie  face. 
BEARDED,  b^^^,  «.  HaTing  a  beard ; 

havtajt  sharp   prickles,  as  com;   barbed  or 

BLARDLRSS,   bc^a^,  a.     Without  a 

Ward  ;  ytiothfol. 
BEARER,  bire'i&r,  «.  M.    A  ourrier  of  any 

i^inf ;  ufU!  rnipJujred  in  carrying  burdens; 
r  «rbu  wears  aitj*  thing  ;  one  whocanies  the 


BEASTLY,  biesta^,  a.  Bmtal,  contrary  to 
tiie  nature  and  dignity  of  nian ;  leaving  the 
nature  or  form  of  beasts. 
To  BEAT,  bite,  e.  a.  227,  2S8.  To  strike, 
to  knock  :  to  punish  with  stripes ;  to  mark 
tbe  time  in  music ;  to  give  repeated  blows ; 
to  strike  ground ;  to  ruuse  game ;  to  mix 
thhtgs  by  long  and  frequent  agitation ;  to 
batter  with  engines  of  war ;  to  make  a  path 
by  treading  it ;  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  to 
Tanquish  ;  to  harass,  tn  over-labour  j  to  de- 
press ;  to  deprive  by  violetjce  ;  to  move  with 
fluttering  agitation ;  to  beat  down,  to  lessen 
the  price  demanded  ;  to  beat  up.  to  atUck 
suddenly  ',  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  ou 
foot. 

t^  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  by  the  English 
antfurmly  pronouaccd  like  the  present.     Nay,  •«. 
cepi  In  aolemu  langna^e,  tbe  present,  pretvrlt,  and 
participle,  are  exactly  the  same ;  while  the  lri*h,  roor^ 
agreeably  to  analogy,  as  well  as  utility,  pronounce 
the  preterit  as  the  noun  6c/,  a  wager ;  nad  this  pro- 
nunciatioa,    though   contrary  to   English    afatje.    Is 
quite  ronforroable  to  that  general  tendency  observa- 
ble in  the  prvteilu  of  Irregular  verbs,  which  b  tt> 
shorteu  the  vowel  that  is  long  in  the  prrsenl,  as  eat, 
uU    (oiten  proonuoced   et);    hear,  heard;   deal, 
dealt ;  mean,  meant  ;  dream,  dreamt ;  tat. 
To  BEAT,  bke,  e.  n.    To  move  in  a  pulsa- 
tory manner  ;  to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storiu  ;  to 
knock  at  a  door  ;  t(»  throb,  to  be  in  a|!iUtion ; 
to  fluctuate,  to  be  in  motion ;  to  try  in  differ- 
ent ways,  losearcif;  to  act  upon  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 
BEAT,  bite,  *.     A  stroke,  or  a  striking. 
BEATEN,  he'tn,  ^art.  103.     From  Beat, 
BEATER,   be'tiir,   s.  08.     An  instrameut 
with  which  any   thing  is  beaten;  a  person 
much  given  to  blows. 
BEATIFICAL,  b64-tlf6-kiil,  7  a.  Blissful. 
BEATIFICK,  b^-i-til'ik,509,  f    It  is  used 

only  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. 
BEATIFICALLY,  be-illr^kll-le,  od.  In 

such  a  manner  as  t.i  complete  happiness. 
BEATIFICATION,  bi-it'^-fi-ki'shlin,  «. 
Beatihcalion  IS  an  acknowledgment  made  hy 
the  Pope  thai  the  person  beatified  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  therefore  may  be  reverenced  cs 
blessed. 
To  BEATIFY, bWt'i-fl,e. 0.18$.  Tobies* 

with  the  completion  of  celestial  enJMyment. 
BEATING,  b^te'ing,   #.  410.    Correction 

by  blows. 

BEATITUDE,  bi-lt'*-tidc,  s.  Blessedness, 

felicity,  happiness  ;  a  declaration  of  hlessed« 

iiess  made  by  our  Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  bA,  ».  245,  481.     A  man  of  dress. 


kody  tu  tbe  grave ;  one  who  supporU  the  pall   BEAVER,  b^^'v6r,  s.  227,  98.    An  animal, 


•I  a  funeral;  «  tree  that  vields  its  produce; 
is  ircbitrcture,  a  post  or  biick  wall  raised  up 
Wtweeii  the  ends  of  a  oiece  of  timber. 
KARHERD,    b4reai&rd,  s.    A  man  that 
letids  brar«. 


otherwise  named  the  castor,  amphibious,  and 
remarkable  for  his  art  in  building  his  huhtia- 
tion ;  a  hat  of  the  best  kind ;  the  pari  of  a 
helmet  that  covers  the  face. 
BEAVERED,  bie'vdrd,  a.  362.      Coveied 


BEARING,  birelmr,  s.  410.    The  site  or'     with  a  beaver. 
pWe,.r  any  thing  wj.h  respect  to  something  BEAUISH,  bi'ish,a.246.  Befitting  a  beau, 
'lap;  e»-s«on»,  mien,  behaviour.  I      foppish.  ,  , 

BEARWARD,  b4rc'wird,  s.     A  keeper  of  BEAUTEOUS,    bi'tsh^-fis,  a.  20S.     Fair, 
hiv*.  I     elegant  in  form.  ,     .  ,  j    ..        .      , 

BEAST,  b^t,  #.  227.      An   animal  dis-  BEAUTEOUSLY,  b6  tsb^-fis-l^,  ad.    In  a 
lsiigiti«bed  from  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man ; '     beauteous  manner.       ..     ^y  ^       ,        _, 
••irTaii-*«l  animal,  opposed  toman;  a  bru-  BEAUTEOUSNESS,  bA'Uh^68.n*s,«.Tho 
«^  aava^  man.  I     state  of  being  beauteous. 

BEASTLINESS,  bK-stlt-iAjt.  Brutality.  [BEAUTIFUL,  bili-fW,  a.    Fair. 
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BEAUTIFULLY,   b&H^fftl-l^,  «&     In  a 

beautiful  m«nn». 
BEAUTIFULNESS,  b&t^.fdl-n^,  $.  The 

qutlity  of  fieing  beautiful. 
To  BEAUTIFY,  bit^fl,  t.  c.  183.     To 

adorn,  to  erohf  iiitb. 
BEAUTY,  bi't*,  9.    That  assenblitfe  of 

gracci  which  pleaset  the  eje;  a  particular 

grace :  a  beautiful  person. 
BEAUTY-SPOT,    b{i't*-ip6t,  «.     A  «pot 

placed  to  heighten  tome  beauty. 
BECAFICO^  bik-k-fykh,  s,  112.    A  bird 

like  a  nightingale,  a  fi^-pecker. 
To  BECALM,  b^-kim',  v.  a.  40S.    To  stUl 

the  elements ;  to  keep  a  ship  from  motiun ;  to 

quiet  the  mind. 
BECAME,  b^-kime'.    The  preterit  of  Be- 


BECAUSE,  b^-kiwc",  eot^Hnet.    For  thin 

reason ;  for ;'  on  this  account. 
To  BECHANCE,   b^-tahinse,   v.  n.    To 

befall,  to  happen  to.  Sait, 
To  BECK,  b&,  V.  fl.    To  make  a  sign  with 

the  bead.  ^ 

BECK,  bik,  8.    A  sign  with  the  head,  a 

nod  ;  a  nod  of  coraniaud. 
To  BECKON,  bikltn,  r.  a.  170.  To  make 

a  sign. 
To  BECLIP,   bi-kljp',  r.  a.    To  embrace. 
To  BECOME,  b^-kim',  v.  a.  To  enter  into 

aame  sute  or  condition :  to  becoae  of,  to  be 

the  fate  of,  to  be  the  end  of. 
To  BECOME,  b^-kftm',  v.  a.   To  appear  in 

a  manner  suitable  to  something ;  to  be  suitable 

to  the  person  ;  to  befit. 
BECOMING,  b^-kfim'mlng,  part.  a.    That 

which  pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety,  grace- 
ful. 4l0. 

BECOMINGLY,  b^.k&m'm!ng-l^,a<f.  After 
a  becoming  manner. 

BECOMINGNESS,  b^-kftm'mhg-njat.  j. 
Mle^aot  coiigruity,  propriety. 

BED,  bid,  $,  Something  made  to  sleep  on ; 
lodeing ;  marriage ;  bank  of  earth  raised  iu  a 
nrden  ;  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hoiluw ; 
the  place  where  any  thing  b  generated  ;  a 
layer,  a  stratum ;  to  bring  to  Bed,  to  deliTer 
of  a  child ;  To  make  the  Bed,  to  pat  the 
bed  in  order  after  it  has  been  ascd. 

To  BED,  b^.  V.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with :  to 
be  placed  in  bed  ;  to  be  made  partaker  of  the 
bed  ;  to  sow,  or  plant  m  earth  ;  to  lay  in  a 
place  of  rest ;  to  fay  hi  order,  hi  strata. 

To  BED,  b^,  V.  a.    To  cohabit. 

To  BEDABBLE,  b^-dib'bl,  e.  a,  lb  wet, 
to  besprinkle. 

To  BEDAOOLE,  bMlg'^,  «.  a.  To 
bemire. 

T6  BEDASH,  b*^lah',  e.  a.    To  bemtter. 

To  BEDA  WB,  b^-dinb',  a.  a.  To  bMiear. 

To  BEDAZZLE,  b^-dls'al,  v.  a.  To  make 
the  sight  dim  by  too  moch  lostie. 

BEDCUAMB^  b^tshJbne-bir,  $.  The 
chamber  appropriated  to  rest. 

BEDCLOlliES,  b^'clite,  «.  CoTerieU 
spread  over  a  bed, 

BIDDING,  bid'ding,  $.  410.  The  materials 
Off  a  bed. 

ToBEDECK,  b*-dlk',  r.a.    To  deck,  to 


adorn, 


M 


To  BEDEW,b^-di',v.a.  To  moisten  geiitl)r 

as  with  the  f«ll  ot  dew 
BEDFELLOW,  bld*fi\Ah,8,  One  that  liei 

in  the  same  1  ed. 
To  BEDIOUT,  b^-dhe',  r.  a.    To  tdorm  to 

dress. 
To  BEDIM.  be-dW,  e.  a.    To  obscure,  to 

cloud,  to  darken.  * 

To  BEDIZEN,  b^-dl^,  v.  a.  103.  To  drets 

out.    A  low  term. 
BEDLAM,  b^'ldm,  s.  88.    Amadhoase; 

a  roadmiin. 
BEDLAMITE,  b^l&m-lte,  s.  1S5.  A  mad- 

man. 
BEDMAKER,  bid'mlkfir,  «.   A  person  hi 

the  universities,  whute  office  it  u  to  make  the 

beds. 
BEDMATE,  b^'m&te,  $,     A  bedfellow. 
BEDMOULDINO,  b^d'mild-lng,  s.  A  par- 
ticular niouldinfc. 
BEDPOST,  b^'pAst,  s.    The  post  at  the 

comer  of  tJie  bed,  which  supportt  the  canopj. 
BEDPRF^SER,  b^'pr^s-sir,  ».    A  heary 

lazy  felhiw. 
To  BEDRAGGLE,   b^-drig'gl,  r.  «.    To 

soil  the  clothes.  406. 
To  BEDRENCH,    b^-drjnsh',  v.   a.     To 

drench,  to  soak. 
BEDRID,  b^'rid,  a.    Confined  te  the  bed 

bv  age  or  sickness. 
BEbRlTE,  b^Mte,  $,     The   privilege  of 

the  marriage  bed. 
ToBEDROP,b^rV»v*««  To  besprinkle, 

to  mark  with  drops. 
BEDSTEAD,  bjd'stjd,  s.    The  frame  on 

which  the  bed  it  olacrd. 
BEDSTRAW,  b^'striw,  s.  The  straw  laid 

under  a  bed  to  make  it  soft 
BEDSWERVER,    bU'twit-rir,   #.    One 

that  is  Mse  to  the  bed. 
BEDTIME,  b4d't)me.  a.    Tlie  hoar  of  rest 
To  BEDUNG,   b^-dOng',  a.  a.    Tb  oofer 

with  dung. 
To  BEDUST,  b^-disf,  r.  a.    To  sprinkle 

with  dost 
BEDWARD,  bfa'wird.  ad.    Toward  bed. 
To  BEDWARF,  b^-dwlrf,  r.  a.    To  make 

Uttle,  to  stunt , 
BEDWORK,  bldV&rk,  a.  WorkpeHofm- 

ed  without  toil  of  the  hands. 
BEE,  b^,  s.  The  animal  that  makes  hoaey ; 

an  induitrions  and  careful  person. 
BEE-EATER,  b^'^-t&r,  s.     A  bird  that 

feeds  upon  bees. 
BEE-FLOWER,  bt^  fl&A-&r,  j.    A  species 

of  fttol-stoiies. 
BEE-GARDEN,  b^gir-dn,  a.  lOS.  A  place 

to  set  hives  of  bees  in. 
BEE-HIVE,  b^^lve,  s.  Tke  case,  or  box, 

in  which  bees  are  kept. 
BEE-MASTER,  b^'mis-tir,  s.    One  that 

keeps  bees. 
BEECH,  b^^h,  f.    A  tree. 
BEECHEN,  b^'Uhn,  a.  109.    Consisting 

of  the  wood  of  the  lieech. 
BEEF,  b^,  s.    The  fleah  of  bUck  cattle 

prepared  for  food;  an  ox,  ball,  or  cow.    It 

has  the  plural  Beeves. 
BEEFEATER,   b^Mt&r,  s.    A  yeoman 

of  the  goard.-^Probably  a  oormption  sf  the 
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Freodi  word  Bem^fetier,  01  le  who  attends  at 
tlie  skkboardf  wbich  was  andentlj  placed  in 
%Bemftt, 
SEEN,  bb.  Tbe  participle  preterit  of  To  Be. 

t^Tkte  word,  ia  He  Mienin,  M  well  M  the  fuuiliJir 
«*iv.  bm  *kan4  IW  (ata  of  iiioM  of  thoM  word*, 
mUk,  f^««  thilr  —can,  arc  la  the  raoM  f^eqaent 
mt.  Ii  b  Bcarcalv  ever  b«aFd  wihcrwlte  tbui  m  the 
•MB  kim^  a  ri.p*tiilory  for  corn  vr  wine,  and  most  b« 
flaefd  aa»o«g  tboae  deirtaUuM  which  iaafoage  U  al- 
^tf  IkMt  to  is  foch  words  as  are  aasdliary  or  sabor- 
«MSi  10  osaera ;  for,  as  thoae  parts  of  bodies  which 
w«  tae  MMst  f^oqaeatljr  handled  grow  the  sotiaest 
^Meth  hj  eoMtaat  Cricuon,  so  sach  words  as  art  In 
owSMeal  ■>•  seem  to  wear  off  their  articalations.  Sod 
^mmm  wars  Irrcgalar  Ihaa  others.  80  low  as  the  age 
rflMis  Ik*  First,  I  baeo  sven  tUs  word  spalled^yii. 

ICEB^b^yt.Liqiiormide  of  malt  and  hope. 
jggr,  b^^  «.    The  name  of  a  plant 
tEETLE.  Uhly  9.  405.    An  insect  dUtin- 

naaheH  by  baTing  bard  cases  or  theathSf  un- 

mr  ivbich  be  lulds  bit  wings ;  a  braTj  mtJlet 
BEETLEBROWED,  b^^fU-brUd,  a.  Har- 

tf^  peosaioent  brows.  36S. 
BEETLEHEADED,  b^  U.h&l4d,  a.  Log. 

frr^bcadcd,  baving  a  stapid  liead. 
KETLESTOCK,  b^^-ft^  «.  The  handle 

atf  a  beetle. 

BEET  RADISH,  bWt^d-iih,  J  *'    ^^^ 
BEEVES,  b*^j.    Black  catUe,  oxen. 
TaBEFAIX,  b^dwr,  v.  u.  To  happen  to ; 
m  CMBt  to  pata. 

fc  BEFIT,  h^'thf,  V.  a.  To  «nlt,  to  be  snit- 

aM*  ta. 
TWBEFOOLy  bt-fSiF,  v.  a.    To  infatuate, 

BDORE,  bMW,  prw.    Farther  onward 
ia  piaer ;  fai  the  front  of,  not  behind  ;  iu  the 
'      ~'»  ef;  ander  the  cognizance  vf;  pre- 
Id  toe;  in  picferenoe  to;  prior  to; 

BKPOBE,  b^-lW,fld.  Sooner  than,  earlier 
ia  tama  ;  ia  tine  past ;  in  some  time  latelj 
pst ;  psewio^^  to ;  to  this  time,  hitherto; 
vvAcr  oowvd  m  place. 

aoOBEHAND,  bi.C&relilnd,  ad.  In  a 
■ito  ai  aaticipatioo  or  preoccupation ;  pre- 
^mdj,  bj  way  of  preparation ;  in  a  suta  of 

lamalal or  to  at  that  nore  has  been  re- 

CBv«4  than  expended ;  at  first,  before  anj 
Aiagis  dosM. 

BitFORETIME,  b^-f&re'tbne,  ad.  Formerly. 

Ta  BEFOSTUNE,  b^f&r^h&ne,  r.  a.  401. 
TaWtkfte. 

TaBCPOUI^  b^-tUl',  v.  a.  To  malce  foul, 

Ta  BEFBIEND9  b^-frlnd',  r.a.  To  iaTour; 

te  W  kmd  to. 
Ta  BEFRINGE,  b^-firbyc',  e.  a.  To  decorate, 

Ta  BEO,  big,  a.  a.    To  live  upon  alma. 
Ta  BEG,  bte,  v.a.   To  ask,  to  aeek  by  pe- 

itiiii ;  to  take  anv  thing  far  granted. 
Ta  BEGET,  h^-^itf,  v.  a.    To  generate,  to 

pwcifir ;  to  prodnor,  at  effects ;  to  produce, 

••  aecsslanis. 
BEOETTEB,  b^-glt^,  $.  96.    He  that 

bScGAB;  b^^S^t.  418.  OnewboliTte 
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upon  alms ;  a  petitioner ;  one  who  assumes 
what  he  dues  not  prove. 

To  BEGGAR,  blg'giir,  r.  a.  To  reduce  to 
beE|{arv,toiropoTerishi  tOdepriTe;  to«xhaust. 

BEGGARUNESS,  b^g'g&r-l^n^,  «.  The 
state  of  being  beggarly. 

BEGGARLY,  blg'g&r.li,  a.  Mean,  poor, 
indieent. 

BEGGARY,  blg'gur^,  s.    Indigence. 

To  BEGIN,  b^-gin',  r.  a.  'To  enter  upon 
something  new;  to  commence  any  action  or 
state ;  to  enter  upon  existence ;  to  hare  its  ori- 
ginal ;  tn  take  rise  ;  to  come  into  act. 

To  BEGIN,  b^'gln',  e.  a.  To  do  the  first  act 
of  any  thing ;  to  trace  from  any  thing  as  the 
first  ground ;  to  begin  with,  to  enter  upotu 

BEGINNER,  b^-^'n&r,  s,  95.  He  that 
gives  the  first  cause,  ur  original,  to  any  tbiug ; 
an  unexperienced  atteropter. 

BEGINNING,  b^gk'nlng, «.  410.  The  first 
original  or  cause  ^  Uie  entrance  into  act  or 
being ;  the  state  m  which  any  thing  first  is ; 
the  nidiments,  or  first  grounds ;  the  first  part 
of  any  thing. 

To  BEGIRD,  b^-gjrd',  e.o.  100.  To  bind 
with  a  girdle ;  to  surround,  tn  encircle ;  to 
shat  in  with  a  siege,  to  beleaguer. 

BEGLERBEG,  blg^^r-b^,  «.  The  chief 
govemtir  of  a  province  among  the  Turks. 

To  BEGNAW,  bi-niw',  r.  a.  To  bite,  to 
eat  away. 

BEGONE,  b^-g6n',tnteoed.Go  away,hence, 
awny. 

BEGOT,  b*-g6t',  "IThe     part. 

BEGOTTEN,  b^-g6t'tn,  lOS.  J  passive  of 
the  verb  Beget 

To  BEGREASE,  b^-grW,  e.  a.  To  soU  or 
dawb  with  fat  matter. 

To  BEGRIME,  b^-gibne",  r.  a.  To  soil  with 
dirt  deep  impressed. 

To  BEGUILE,  bi-gulle',  v.a.  100.  To  im- 
pose  upon,  to  delude;  to  deceive,  to  evade; 
to  deceive  pleasingly,  to  arouse. 

BEGUN,  b^-jgin'.The  part.passive  of  Begin. 

BEHALF,  br-hir,  s.  78, 403.FaTour,  cause  ; 
vindication,  support. 

To  BEHAVE,  bi-hiye',  r.  a.  To  carry,  to 
conduct.  

To  BEHAVE,  b^-hkye',  v.  n.  To  act,  to 
conduct  one's  self. 

BEHAVIOUR,  b^.hkre'yir, «.  294.  Man- 
ner  of  behaving  one's  self,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  extendi  appearance ;  gesture,  manner 
of  action  ;  elegance  of  manners,  gracefulness ; 
conduct,  general  practice,  course  of  life  ;  To 
be  upon  one's  Behaviour,  a  familiar  phrase, 
noting  such  a  state  as  requites  great  caution. 

To  BEHEAD,  b^-h*d',  e.o.  TokiU  by  cut- 
ting  off  the  head. 

BEHELD,  b^-h^ld'.  Part,  passive  from  Be- 
hold. 

BEHEMOTH,  b^^-m^th, «.  The  hippo- 
potamus,  or  river  horse. 

BEHEST,  b^-h&t',  a.    Command. 

BEHIND,  b^.hlnd,pf€p.-See  IFiad.  At 
Iba  back  of  another ;  on  the  back  part ;  to- 
wards the  back  ;  following  anotlier  ;  remain- 
ing after  the  departure  »»f  something  else  ;  re- 
maining after  the  dcatli  of  those  lo  whom  it 
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belonged  ;  at  a  distaucc  from  •omctbing  KOtng 

befiire  ;  iiiferiur  tu  anutlier. 
BEHIND,  b^-hlnd',<id.     Backward. 
BEHINDHAND,  b^-hindOidiul,  ad.    In  a 

ttate  ill  wbicii  rents  or  profiu  are  anticipated  ; 

not  upon  equal  terms  with  regard  to  forward* 

ness. 
To  BEHOLD.  b*-h61d',  v.  o.  To  Tiew,  to  lee. 
BEHOLD,  be-h6ld'  interject.  See,  lo. 
BEHOLDEN,  b^-hM'dji,  part.  a.lOS.  Bound 

in  gratitude. 
BEHOLDER,  be-hAl'd&r,  $.  SpecUtor. 
BEHOLDINO,b^-b6rd{ng,a.410.BehoIden. 
BEHOLDING,  bc-h6l'ding,  part,  from  the 

▼erb  Behold     Seeing,  looking  upon. 
BEHOOF,  bh'hhhC,  s.  Profit,  advantage. 
To  BEHOOVE,  bi-hWv',  v.  n.  To  be  lit,  to 

be  meet.    Used  onlj  impersoiiallj  with  it,  as, 

It  behooves. 

ty  This  word  Is  son»cttmes  improperly  written  be- 
hote j^ml  iorrapily  pronoanced a» rhyming  mithrove; 
but  Uiit  is  cuocrairy  to  the  «n«l(if5  of  words  of  this 
form ;  vbich  preserve  the  same  stmad  of  llie  Towrl, 
both  ia  ih«  nuon  and  verb ;  as  proof,  vrove ;  wife, 
teive;  thief.  tkieM:9tc, 

BEHOOVEFUL,  b^.hUye'fftl,  a.   Useful, 

profitable.  ^      , 

BEHOOVEFULLY,    b^h66ve^-U,   ad. 

Profitably,  usefully. 
To  BEHO  WL,  bi-hofir,  v.  a.  To  howl  at 
BEING,  be-ing,«.  410.  Existence,  opposed 

to  nonentity  ;  a  particular  state  or  condition ; 

the  person  existiug. 
BEING,   be'Ing,  conjunct.  Since. 
BE  IT  SO,  b^'it-s6.  A  phrase,  suppose  it  to 

be  so ;  let  it  be  so. 
To  BELABOUR,  b^-li'b&r,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to 

thump. 
BELAMIE,  b4l4.m^,  t.  Afriend,an  intimate. 
BELAMOUR,  b^l'^-mS&r,  s.  A  gaUant, con- 

BELATED,  b^.lVtld,«.  Benighted. 

To  BELAY,  b^-lii',  v.  a.  To  block  up,  to  stop 

tite  passage ;  to  place  in  ambush. 
To  BELCH,  bjlsh,  v.  n.  To  eject  the  wind 
from  the  stomach  ;  to  issue  out  by  eructation. 
BELCH,  bJUh,  s.  152.  The  action  of  erucU- 

tion  ;  a  cant  term  for  liquor. 
BELDAM,  bll'dlm,  t.  88.   An  old  woman ; 

a  hag. 
ToBELEAGUER,b*-li'gir,r.«.To  besiege, 

to  block  up  a  place. 
BELEAGUERER,b^lf'g4r-ir,#.  One  that 

besieges  a  place. 
BELFLOW  ER,  blrflidr,  «.  A  plant. 
BELFOUNDER,  b^lToun-d&r, s.  He  whose 

trade  it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 
BELFRY,  b^lTr^,  s.  The  place  where  the 

bells  are  ron0. 
To  BELIE,  hh'\\\  r.  a.   To  counterfeit,  to 

feign,  to  mimick  ;  to  give  the  lie  to,  to  charge 

with  Islsehood  ;  to  calumniate  \  to  give  a  false 

representation  of  any  thing. 
BELIEF,  b^-l^^f,«.  Credit  given  to  some 

tliiitf  which  we  know  not  olourselvt-s :  the 

iheoTogical  virtue  of  faith,  or  firm  confidence 

of  the  troths  of  religion  ;  relij^ion,  the  body 

of  tenets  held  ;  persuasion,  opinion ;  the  thing 

believed ;  creed,  a  form  containhng  the  articles 

of  faith. 

B£UEVABLE,b^.lU'v|.M,«.  Credible. 
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To  BELIEVE,  bi-l^v',  v. «.  To  credit  upoa 

the  authority  of  another ;  to  put  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  any  one. 

To  BELIEVE,  b^-leev',  r.  n.  To  have  a  firm 
persuasion  of  any  thing ;  to  exercise  the  theo- 
loifical  virtue  of  faith. 

BEUEVER,  b^Ic^'v&r,  $.  98.  He  that  be- 
lieves or  gives  credit ;  a  professor  of  Christi- 
anity. 

BELIEVINGLY,  bi-l^^'ving-li,  ad.  Aflar 
a  believinf?  maimer. 

BELIKE,  b^-like'^  ad.  Probably,  likely,  per- 
haps ;  sometimes  in  a  sense  of  irony  ' 

BELL,  bill,  8.  A  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of 
cast  metal,  formed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  aoC 
of  some  instrument  stiiking  against  it ;  it  u 
used  for  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the 
cups  of  flowers. 

BELLE,  bin,  s.  A  gay  young  lady. 

BELLES  LETTRES,  bll-llta&r,  PoUto  U- 
terature. 

BELLIGEROUS,  bll-lIdje'l.nis,a.S14, 618. 
Waging  war. 

BELLIGERANT,'bll-l?dje4-rlnt,  «.  M8. 
Waginp  war 

BELLIPOTENT,  bll-lfp'pA-tlnt,  «.  «!«. 
Mighty  in  war. 

To  BELLOW,  bln6,  r.  n.  827.  To  make  a 
noise  as  a  hull ;  to  make  any  violent  outcry  ; 
to  vociferate,  to  clamour ;  to  roar  as  the  sea  or 
the  wind. 

BELLOWS,  hilars.  The  instrnment used 
to  blow  the  fire, 
t^  The  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that  aT  GaJ- 

luws.  Is  corrupted  bryoud  recovery  ioto  the  suoad  ef 

Im, 

UELLUINE,  bln&lne,  a.  149.  BeasUy, 
hruUl. 

BELLY,  belli,  #.  182.  That  part  of  the  ha- 
man  b«>dy  which  readies  from  the  breast  tu  the 
tliiglts,  containing  the  bowels ;  the  womb  ;  that 
part  of  a  man  which  requires  food  ;  that  part 
of  any  tliine  that  swells  out  into  a  larger  capa> 
city;  any  place  in  which  something  is  enclosed. 

To  BELLY,  bini,  r.a.  To  hang  out,  to  bulge 
out. 

BELLYACHE,  bllli-ike,  s.  855.  The 
chulick. 

BELLYBOUND,  blll^-bSund,  a.  Costive. 

BELLYFUL,  bliai.rul,s.  As  much  foodas 
fills  the  belly. 

BELLYGOD,b4l'leg6d,s.  A  glutton. 

BELMAN,  blllWn,  «.  88.  Heifvhose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  proclaim  any  thing  in  towiu,  aod 
to  gain  atteniion  hy  ringing  his  bell. 

BELMETAL,blllWt.tI,s.405.  The  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made. 

To  BEU)CK,  b^-l<ik',  r.  a.  To  fasten. 

To  BELONG,  be-l<^ng',  r.  a.  To  be  the  pnv 
perty  of ;  to  be  the  province  or  busiitrsa  of; 
to  adhere,  or  be  appendant  to  ;  to  have  rela- 
tion tu ;  to  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 

BELOVED,  be-lfiv'ld,  II.  Dear. 
^  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is  asaally  p*«. 

nonnced   In   three  sylUbles,  as  a  beloved  soii ;  aB4 

%»hen  a  participle  in  two,  as  he  was  uiack  6rlor<rf.— 

Sec  Priitciplct.  No.  JfiC. 

BELOW,  be-lA',  pref.  Under  in  place,  Mt 
.  so  high  ;  inferior  in  dignity  \  inferior  in  excel* 

lence  ;  unworthy  of,  unbefitting. 
BELOW,  b^l^',  ad.  In  the  lower  pUce  ;  o« 
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Mrtk,  in  oppoiilion  to  heaven ;  in  bell,  in  the 

nefionief  tne  deed. 
ToBELOWT,  b^-l&At',  v. «.  To  treat  with 

tppfobrioQf  language. 
BELSW AGGER,  Ml-twlg'g&r, «.  A  whore- 


Aw,  alt  16»-4Abe  in,  tib  ITS,  hill  17S-4il  899-pUiid  IIS— lAin  466,  rnit  469. 

BENEFICENT,    b^-nefi-slnt,  a.    Kind, 

"doiniE  good. 
BENEFICIAL,  bin^-flsh^l^a.  Advantage- 

ou»,  conferiing  beuelilf,  profiuble ;  helpful, 

roedich.al.  ,     .    ,      *     . 

BENEFICIALLY,  bln-^fWAl-li,  ad.  Ad- 

vautAKeooslv.  Iielufuliy.  ,     .     ,      .       ^ 
BENEFICIALNESS,  hln-hfhh'H-uh,  $. 

Usefulness,  profit. 
BENEFICIARY,  b^n4.flsh'yi-r^,  a.  US. 

Holding  something  in  subordination    to  an- 
other. 
BENEFICIARY,  ben^-fish'yl-re,  «.  111. 

He  that  is  in  po^se^sion  of  a  benefice. 
BENEFIT,  bln'^-f  !t,«.A  kindness,  a  faronr 

conferred  ;  adTantage,  profit,  use. 

tT  Benefit  of  CIcry  In  law  U  a  prlvilefe  formtrly 
allowed,  by  virtnt  of  wliieb  a  man  convicted  of  felony 
or  niantlauglitcr  was  put  to  r»a<l  in  a  I^tiu  tKxik  of  a 
Oothlrk  black  character ;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of 
Newgate  said  Legit  ut  CUricuf,  i.  e.  he  reada  like  a 
clerk,  he  was  only  barut  in  the  hand  and  art  free, 
olberwiac  be  suffered  death  for  hi*  crime.— Boiiejf. 

To  BENEFIT,  bln'^-flt,  v,  a.  To  do  good  to. 
To  BENEFIT,  bln'^.fk,  r.  ».  To  gain  ad- 

▼unfair. 
To  BENET,  bi-nit',  r.  a.  To  ensnare. 
BENEVOLENCE,  bi-nlv'vA-l^nse,  #.  Di»- 

posiiifin  to  do  good,  kindness ;  the  good  done, 

the  charity  fstven  ;  a  kind  of  tax. 
BENEVOLENT,  bi-nev'vA-lInt,  c   Kind, 

bavins  good-will. 
BENEVOLENTNESS,  b^.nlv'vi-llnt.n&, 

s.    The  same  as  benevolence. 
BENGAL,  bin-gall',  s.  A  sort  of  thin  sUght 

stutf. 
BEN  J  AM  IN,  ben'ji-min,  s.    The  name  of  a 

tree. 
To  BENIGHT,  b^-nlte',  v,  a.  To  surprise 

with  the  coming  on  of  night ;  to  involve  in 

darkness,  to  embarrass  by  want  of  light. 
BENIGN,  b^.nine',  a.  385.  Kind,  generont, 

liberal ;  wholesome,  not  malignant. 
BENIG  NITY,  bc-nig'ne-te,  f.G  racioosness, 

actual  kindness  ;  salubrity ,wholesoroe  quality. 
BENIGNLY,  b^^nlnel^,  od.    Favourably, 

kindly. 
BEMSON,  bln'n^-zs,s.  170, 441.  Blessing, 

benediction. 
BEN  NET,  bhi*niu$.m.  An  herb. 
BENT,  b^nt,  a.    The  sUte  of  being  bent; 

degree  of  flexure  ;  declivity  ;  utmost  power; 

application  of  the  mind  ;  inclination,  oisposi- 

tion  towards  something  ;  determination,  fixed 

purpose  ;  turn  of  the  temper  or  disposition  ; 

tendency,  fiexion  ;  a  stalk  or  grass,  called  the 

Bent-gra»s. 
BENT,  b^t,  port,  of  the  verb  To  Bend. 

Made  crooked  ;  directed  to  a  ceruin  pohit ; 

determined  upon. 
BENTING  TIME,  bin'dng-tbne,  s.    The 

lime  when  pigeons  feed  on  tM^nts  befi>re  peas 

are  ripe. 
To  BENUMB,  b^-nOm',  r.c.To  make  toipid; 

to  stupifv. — Sec  To  Nnmb» 
BENZOIN,  b^n-zoIn',s.   A  medicinal  kind 

of  resin,  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  ana 

vulgarly  called  Benjamin. 
To  BEFAINT,  bi-p4nf ,  r. «.  To  cover  with 

paint. 


BELT,  b^t,  s.    A  girdle,  a  cincture. 
BELWETHER,  biU'wIm^s  s.  A  sheep 

arkicfa  tends  the  flock  with  a  bell  on  his  neck ; 

kcace.  To  bear  the  bell. 
TsBEJifAD,  b^mld',  v.a.  To  make  road. 
ToBEMlRE,  bl-mlre',  v.  a.  To  drag,  or  in- 

cnaiber  in  tlie  roire. 
n  BEMOAN,  b^-m^',  r.  a.    To  lament, 

to  bewail. 
lEMOANER,  b^-m^'D&r,  s.  98.  A  lamenter. 
TtBEMOIL,  b^-m&il',  v.  a.  To  bedrabble, 

to  bemire.     

Ts  BEMONSTER,  b4-m6ns'tfir,  v.  a.    To 

Mke  fnonstrooa. 
lEHUSED,  b^-m&zd',  a.  S59.    Overcome 

•itk  masinff. 
BENCH,  bJDsli,  s.  B52.  A  seat  of  justice ; 

iW  persons  sitting  noon  a  bench. 
BENCHER,  b^n'shir,  s.  96.    The  senior 

■embers  ot  tlie  society  of  the  inns  of  court. 
TsBEND,  b^d,  r.  a.  To  make  crooked,  to 

cnok  ;  to  direct  to  a  certain  point  -,  to  incline ; 

toiabdue,  to  aiake  submissive. 
To  BEND,  b^^,  r.  a.  To  be  incurrated  ;  to 

Itaer  jutorcr  ;  to  be  subaUssiee,  to  bow. 
BEND,  b^nd,  «•  Flexure,  incurvation ;  the 

osak^d  ttabeia  which  make  tiie  ribs  or  sides 

BENDABLE,  b&'dl-bl,  a.  405.  That  may 

kWot 
BENDER,  benVlfir,  s.  96.  The  person  vrho 

.kaids ;  the  iustromeat  with  whidt  any  thing 

BEKDWrm,  hind'whk,  a.  An  herb. 
BEXEAPED,  b^-n^pt',  a.  352.    A  ship  is 

m4  Id  be  bcneapcd,  when  the  water  does  not 

f**  high  eooaaH  to  bring  her  uflf  the  ground. 
BENEATH,  b^-a^ne',  prn.  Under,  lower 

to  ^bce ;  lower  io  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity  ; 

••vwthy  t4, 
BENEATH,  b^-o^e',  od.  467.  In  a  lower 

^sep«  endcr ;  bdow.  as  opposed  to  heaven. 
BENEDICT,  b^^-dikt,  a.  Having  mild  and 

wtahriuvs  qnalities 
BEXCDICnON,  bln4-dik'sh&n,  i.  Bless- 

top  a  decrciarj  pronunciation  of  happiness  ; 

ttr  advaaiaitc  cuttlerred  by  blessing ;  acknow- 

HfKCttts  lur  blessings  received  ;  the  form  of 

Mbi«un{  an  abbot. 
BEXEFACnON,  bjn4-(ik'shin,  s.    The 

•a  wi  cooleffTtog  a  benefit ;  the  bctnefit  con- 

BCXEFACTOR,  bln^dkt&r,  s.  166.  He 

«Nbi  OMi^n  a  benefit. 
BENEFACTRESS,    b&4-ilktrls,    $.     A 

*s«aa  who  confers  a  benefit. 
BENEFICE,  b^'^-f  Is,  s.  142.    Advantage 

ffceiJmtd  cm  another.    This  word  is  geixrally 

«H  tat  ail  ecclesiastical  livuigs. 
BENEnCED,  bin'^flst,  a.  152.  Possessed 

of  al»tir€«e. 
iEKEFICENCE,  b^-njf ^-sJnse,  t.  AcUre 
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Tb  BETHINK,  bt^*liik',  r. «.  To  reoOl  to 


TW  EeXfiRAL,  b^-<*riU',  t.  «.  406.  To  en- 

ibve.  to  oooqaer. 
To  BFTHUMP,  b*-#*top',  t.  a.  To  beat. 
To  BETIDC,  betide',  r.  n.  To  happen  to,  to 

bdyi ;  to  come  to  pats,  to  fall  out. 


BCmiE,  b^-tbie',  {  ad.8eaaoiiably;  early; 
arriMESfbMms',)     aooB,  before  loog 

tec  bat  patted  ;  earlv  in  the  day. 
tb  BETOKEN,  bi-tiloi,  e.  a.  To  aignify, 

19  mMtk,  to  repmeni;  to  furesbew,  to  pre- 

iI?foSY,  bitt^i,  f .  A  plant. 

BETOOK,  b^-tOOk'.  Irreg.  pret.  from  Be 
«ke. 

IbBETOSS,  bi-t^,  v.a.  To  diaturb,  to 
Mftste. 

f*  BETRAY,  bi^rk*,  e. «.  To  gWe  into  the 
iModt  ot  cneaiet ;  to  diaooTcr  thtt  which  has 
bcr«  biiratted  to  tccrecy  ;  to  make  liable  to 
— cthinf  iocQaveaicbt ;  to  thow.to  discover. 

KRAYEB,  bi-trk'&r,  t.  He  that  betrmya, 

IbBCnUM,  b^-trW,  v.  a.    T6  deck,  to 


lb  BETROTH,  h^-uMk^v.  ^    - 

•a  any  one*  to  affiance ;  to  nominate  to  a  bi- 

TaWnnBUST,  bi-tritt',  v.  a.  To  intrust,  to 

f«t  faalo  flM  power  of  Another. 
BETTER,  bmfcr,«.  96.  Haring  good  qua- 

Bict  fai  »  giaater  degfce  than  tomething  else. 
BETTER,  birt&r,  ad.  Well  in  a  greater  de 

*  BETTER,  bif  t4r,  v.  a.    To  improTe,  to 

^^^hT■fy ;  to  torpatt,  to  exceed,  to  advance. 

lETTER,  bittir,  8.  Superior  in  goodneat. 

aerrOR,  b«t^,  a.  166.  One  that  Uya  beta 


KITY,  bM^  a.  Ab  inBtrnmeat  to  break 
•pvn  Hi^ort. 

BBTWEEN,  b^^w^te',  prep»  In  the  inter- 
■idlita  tpMoe ;  from  one  to  another  ;  belong- 
i^  to  t«ro  in  partnership ;  bearing  relation  to 
•«• ;  in  ttparation  of  one  from  the  other. 

KTUIXT,  b^-tfrtkaf,  prrp.  Between. 

mwuHs     ^^\     joinery,   a    kind    of| 
■^umt^offT  leg  of  which  itCreqiiently  crooked. 

BEVERAGE,  blvir-klje, «.  90, 655.  Drink, 
^tmt  to  be  drank. 

BEVY,  b^r4,  a.  A  Bock  of  birda;  a  coni< 
pwny,  an  attembly. 

To  BEWAIL,  b^-wkle*,  r.  a.  To  bemoan,  to 


^■BCOt. 

To  BEWARE,  b^wkre',  r.a.    To  regard 

villi  cmatioti,  to  be  tospicious  of  danger  from. 

Tb  BEliTXP,  bt-w^ip ,  c.  a.  To  weep  over 

TiTb^WET,  bi-wif  ,a.a.  To  wet,to  moisten 
T«  BEWILDER,  b^wD'dAr,  r.  a.    To  lose 

ta  pf  hirti  places,  to  paszle.  513. 
Ta  BEWITCHt  b^-wlUh',  r.  a.    To  lAinry 

^  «isciK>Bfc;  to  charm,  to  please. 
BE%1  ITCHERY,  be-witali'ur-ri,  t.    Faaci- 
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BEWITCHMENT,  bi-wltsh'mint,  J.  Faact. 

nation. 
To  BEWRAY,  bi-rk',  v.  a.  427.   To  betray, 

to  discorer  perfidiously  ;  to  show,  to  make 

▼islble. 
BEWRAYER,  bi-ri^r,  i.    Betrayer,  dia- 

corerer. 
BEYOND,  bi.y6nd',pr<p.' Before,  ata  dia- 

tanoe  not  reached  ;  on  the  fartlier  side  of :  lar- 

ther  onward  than ;  past ;  out  of  the  reach  of; 

above,  exceeding  to  a  greater  degree  than; 

above  in  excellence  ;  remote  from,  not  within 

the  sphere  of.— To  go  Beyond  is  to  deceive. 

^3*  Tbert  is  a  pronancUtloa  of  this  word  to  obvt- 
ouftiy  wronf  as  scsrcely  to  deserve  aortce ;  and  that 
is  soandii«  ttie  o  like  a,  as  If  the  word  were  writtta 
heyand.  Absnrd  aod  corropc  as  this  proanociatioB 
1»,  too  many  of  the  people  of  London,  and  those  not 
enltrely  nnedacated,  arc  guUty  of  U. 

BEZOAR.  b^'z6re,a.  A  medicinal  atone,, 
formerly  in  high  esteem  at  an  antidote,  bfonght 
from  the  East  Indies. 

BEZO  ARDICR,  bfe-Wbr'dik,  a.  Compoirod- 
ed  with  bezoar. 

BIANGULATED, bjlng'ri.li-tld,  \ 

BIANGULOUS,bl-4ng'rf-lft»rll6*  / 
I  .  Having  two  comers  or  angles. 
Tooontraot  BIAS,  bl'la,  a.  88.    The  weight  lodged  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl,  which  tomt  it  from  the 
straight  line ;  any  thing  which  torns  a  man  to 
a  particoUr  course ;  propension,  inclination. 
To  BIAS,  bi4a,  r.  a.  To  incline  to  aome  side. 
BIB,  bib,  a.  A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon 

the  breasts  of  children,  over  their  clothes. 
BIBACIOUS,bl.bk'sh&s,a.lI8.  Much  ad- 
dieted  to  drinking. 

ty  Perhaps  the  first  syllable  Of  this  word  miy  be 
eoosidered  as  aa  exception  to  the  general  rale.  117* 
BIBBER,  blb^ir,  a.  W.  A  Uppler. 
BIBLE,  bl'bl,  $.  405.    The  aacred  Tolnme, 
in  which  are  conuined  the  reveUtions  of  God. 
BIBUOORAPHER,  bIb-lt-ig'grA-mr.    A 

transcriber. 
BIBUOTHECAL,blb.li-6(k'i-kll,  a.  Bo- 

lonpne  to  a  library. 
BIBULOUS,  blb'fi-lia,  a.  814.  That  which 

hti  the  quality  of  drinking  moisture. 
BICAPSULAR,  bl-kip'shft-lir,  a.  118,  55«. 
A  plant  whose  seed-pouch  is  divided  uito  two 
parts. 
BICE,  blse, «.  A  colour  for  painting. 
BICIPITAL,  bUV^til,  118,7  a.  Having 
BICIPITOUS,  bl-slp'^-toa,      J  two  heada; 
it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
To  BICKER,  bfkTiftr,  r.  a.  W.  To  skirmiah, 
to  fiElit  off  and  on ;  to  quiver,  to  play  back- 
ward and  forward. 
BICKERER,  bik'ftr-ir,a.555.A  skirmiaher. 
BICKERN,  blk'kim,  a.  98,418.  An  iron 

ending  in  a  poiut. 
BICORNE,  hVkhm,  118.    >a.  Having  two 
BICORNOUS,  bi-kir'nfts,  S     horns. 
BICORPORAL,bUif'pi-ril,a.ll8.  Har- 

iug  two  bodies.  • 

To  BID,  b?d,  r.  a.  To  desire,  to  ask ;  to 
command,  to  ordrr;  to  offer,  to  propose;  to 
pronounce,  to  declare  ;  to  denounce. 
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v«rin   ■u<i   owiii.       i  ii«i  mr   luimrr  m' ii|cai   ii  mii^nt 

hm  pronoanccd  with  tli«  Accent  on  the  •ecoiid  ty  liable 
It  blflily  prc«unMble  from  the  vm  be  maket  of  it, 
where  be  «aya : 

**  RlcfXied  to  this  idol,  we  rii*cliiim 

"  KtM,  bcallli,  and  ciae,  for  nothing  but  a  name.** 
Tor  If  Vie  do  not  lay  the  accent  on  llie  aecond  »y lia- 
ble lierc,  the  ver»e  v^ill  be  aupardonably  mi^gcd.  Tbia 
■liilake  miut  certainly  take  iia  rise  fiom  aucpoain;  a 
rvb  wht^  doff  Bot  rxlM.  namely,  aa  tigol ;  tal  u 
Gl 


Hard ;  and  made  by  tbe  addition  of  a  cumiaoa  %«^ 
iiiiiiation,  from  hMe,  it/t  tern  for  the  ball  aa«d  is 
pUylny. 

BILLOW,  billd,  #.  A  wave  swollen. 
BILLOWY,  bU'lA-i,  a.  Swelling,  turjpd- 
BIN,  bin, «.     A  place  where  bread  or  ^-iiM 
j     is  reposited. 
j  BINARY,  blna-r«,  WavT^V?  «lottWc. 
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1W  BIND,  bbd,  V,  a.  To  confine  with  bonds, 
ID  eaichain  ;  to  gird  ;  to  rnwrap  ;  to  fatten  to 
«nj  ibiii^ ;  to  f*»teD  together ;  to  cover  a 
«ooiMl  wtiiidretungt ;  to  compel,  to  constrain; 
to  obJJfe  bj  ttipttUtioti;  to  confine,  to  hinder ; 
to  oMie  oofltiTc ;  to  restrain.—  To  Bind  to,  to 
oMifr  to  teriie  tome  one. —  1  o  Bii.d  over,  to 
oMifc  tu  owke  appearance. 

T»BIND,  bind,  r.  n.  To  contract,  to  grow 
•btf ;  to  t»e  ulWiieaturj. 

UXDER,  blnd'or, «.  96.  A  man  whose  trade 
k'ntu  bknti  books  ;  a  roan  that  binds  sheaves  -, 
a  Mlrt,  a  shred  cot  to  bind  with. 

UXDIKO,  blod'tng,  $.  410.  A  bandage. 

BISDITEED,  bbd'w^^,  «.   A  plant. 

BDiNACLE,  bin'l-kl.  A  seateim,  meaning 
t)tc  oompaas  box. 
gy  Tkit  word  Is  not  In  Johnson ;  snd  Dr.  Ath  and 

>    iMlfti,  mk*»  b«vr  U.  |rronuance  the  i  in  the  flr«t 

Till! I  ■»on.    It  Is  piobably  only  a  corraption  of 

USOCLBj  bin'n^kl,  «.  405.    A  telescope 
ford  ft*  wilh  two  tubes,  as  tliat  a  distant  ob- 
jKt  artij  he  seen  with  b«»tii  ejes. 
{7  TW  a««se  r«aso«  app«ftrs  for  prooooncin^  the  i 

a  xm  AraK  ayllaMa  oC  ibik  wcrd  ihort  as  in  Uigamjf* 

UNOCUI*AR*  bl-ndk'&-l&r,  a.  118.  Having 

toae^ea.  88.  98. 
BIOGRAPHER,  bKig'grt-fir,  s.  116.    A 

mnwftd  lives. 
nOGEAPHY,  bUg'grl-rt,«.  116.  An  his- 

iMicai  ttccootti  of  tiie  iives  of  particolar  men. 

SU. 
MPAROUS,  bip'pl-ris,  a.  503.    Bringing 

fart^  two  at  a  biriti. 

{^  fh»a  wcKd  and  Bkp*ilal  ksvc  llie  I  loos  In  Dr. 
A*«tf  Jtr,  Sl»eria4n;  Ihii  Mr.  Ptrry  make»ih«i  In 
te  few  bM»C*  **^  ^  ****  laktsliort ;  analogy,  liowcvrr, 
«^i»  dc<^>'l«  ftn  f4VOHr  ol*  lh«-  soand  I  lisv«  Riven 
a  r«r  ikffwcli  tkc  prBBliimatc  a(e<-nl  Iihs  atcudcor) 
to  MMtWw  ta**  vowrl  wbcn  folluwrd  by  s  viitclv  con- 
^^«  %m  a^F*^'  f''*P*>^»  ^<-  ****  anirp^auHiinsie 
m«  kM  s  crc«l<T  triMlrarjr  to  sborirn  tii«  vowel  it 
k*  »^M.^ae«  Bigum^  ant  7*'<|mn/,  AoS. 
IffARTITC,  bipV«r-t!te,  a.  155.    Having 

iw«  ewrreaiwodeiit  parts. 

fj  l»«ry  Ottbocpiakas  ibr  scrent  on  tba  flist  «yl> 
Mkr«f  «*A*  «•••««.  bat  Lnl>cl(,  who  placet  it  on  th« 
B I  „^|  ^  i^^g  a  ct>n*\)rT4k\i  t  •liffereocr  b  foand  In  llie 
mmmmj  o«  tli«  fi'M  aa«l  i«»  <•  Sheridan  and  Scuii 
CfllHM  to^k  Umic.  Naie*  the  last  lonf.  Ferry  both 
^■t,  ^4  Bwci*a**aa  artd  W.  J»>bnMon  a«  1  i«ave  Uouc 
4.  j^  vvrirrtc*  «*f  qnaniiiy  on  lliia  woid  a<e  lh« 
^■VBf  nrlMnf.***"  'htae  «»ili>r»ilMt  give  thr»uon<< 
^  %^  ^^m^u  naakc  iltc  diH  <ia  /rJvar/i/r  khml,  and 
^^l«^;  s**^  ^^  aairotniliy  In  ibc  pionaucia- 
^^  ^  ^^^  «r«rd  oakhl  tu  have  IrtI  ihem  to  the  Mine 
r  ■  -1-  Is't —  «^  ^^  other,  B<»  tM'f«^l>  similar.  Hie 
f  ^Bi^   p*wrr  of   iIm!  aAieproalUiaale    scccot  is 

HPAKTITION,  bl-pir-ttth'On,  s.  The  act 

tf  4l«Mfin«  Into  two. 
BIPED,  bl'p^y  9. 118.  An  animal  with  two 

tIPEDAL,  bIp'pMII, «.  501.  Two  feet  in 

WsiCils.— Scar  bipmr—$, 
HPENNATED,  bl-p^n'nl-tW,  a  118.  Har- 

m^  !«..  wiu^.  ,      -     .    , 

MPETALOtS,  bl-p^'ti-IOf,  a.  118.  On- 
■■laiitf  wf  two  iivwcr-lravcs. 
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BIQUADRATE,bl-qwi'drite,91.  J  s.Tho 
BIQUADRATICKjbl-qwi-drlfikjJ  fourth 

power  ari»iiig  from  the  multiplicatjoji   of  a 

sqiiara  by  itself. 
BIRCH,  b&rtsh,«.  108.  A  tree. 
BIRCHEN,  bdr'Uhn,  a.  103,  405.  Made  of 

birch. 

^  An  Eacllshman  may  blosh  at  Ibis  clasler  of  eoa- 
snuanU  for  a  ■>  liable  ;  and  yet  thia  is  uuqaettiouably 
the  exirt  pronuiuaiion  of  the  word  ;  aud  tb^it  oar 
laugoare  is  fall  of  these  S)IUbles  without  vowels. — 
See  Principle*,  No.  103,  Mib, 

BIRD,  b&rd, «.  108.  A  general  term  for  the 
feather  kind,  a  fowl. 

To  BIRD,  b6rd,  r.  a.  To  catch  birds. 

BIRDBOLT,  bird'bMt, «.  A  small  arrow. 

BIRDCATCHER,  b&rd'kitsh.&r, «.  80.Ona 
tliat  makes  it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 

BIRDER,  b&rd'&r,  «.  98.    A  birdcatcher. 

BIRDINGPIECE,  b&rding-p^^se,  s.  Agna 
to  shoot  birds  with. 

BIRDLIME,  b&rdlime, «.  A  glutinous  sub- 
stance spread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds 
that  light  upon  them  are  entangled. 

BIRDM  AN,  bfird'min,  «.  88.  A  birdcatcher. 

BIRDSEYE,  b6rdz'l,f.  A  plant. 

BIBDSFOOT,  bfirdz'ffit,  «.  A  plant. 

BIRDSNEST,b6rdz'nl8t,  «.  An  herb. 

BIRDSNEST,  bHirdz'nlst,  «.  The  place 
where  a  bird  la^s  her  eggs  and  batches  her 
young. 

BlRDSTONGUE,b&rdz'tfing,».  A&herb. 

BIRGANDER,  Wr'gin-dAr,  «.  A  fowl  of 
the  goose  kind. 

BIRTH,  blrfft,  t.108.  The  act  of  coining 
into  life  ;  extraction,  lineage  ;  rank  which  is 
inherited  by  descent ;  the  condition  in  which 
any  man  is'born  \  thing  born  \  the  act  of  bring- 

BIKTHD AY,  bertft'dk,  s.  The  day  on  which 

any  one  is  born 
BIRTHDOM,  birtVd&m,  «.    PrivUege  of 

BIRTHNIGHT,  bSrfVnite,  «.  The  night  In 

which  any  one  is  borti. 
BIRTHPLACE,  birtfc'plise, «.  Place  whem 

any  one  i^  horn. 
BIRTHRIGHT,  blr^Vrlte,  s.    The  rig^hts 

and  privilfges  to  which  a  man  is  born;  the  ngbt 

of  the  first  born. 
BIRTHSTRANGLED,  bJr^A'string-gld, « 

Strangled  iii  being  born.  5J9. 

^See  mtchen, 

BIRTH  W  ORT,  blreA'w&rt,  S.166.  The  naflM 

of  a  plant. 

BISCUIT,  bUOiIt,  S.341.  A  kind  of  hard  dr^ 
bread,  made  to  he  carried  to  tea  ;  a  composi- 
tion of  fine  flour,  almonds,  and  sugar. 

To  BISECT,  bl-sikf,  r.  a.  1 18, 1 19.  To  di- 
vide into  two  parts. 

BISECTION,  bMk'8hin,s.ll8.  A  geome- 
trical term,  signifying  the  division  of  anj 
quantity  intit  two  equal  parts. 

BISHOP,  bibh'^p,  1. 100.  One  of  the  head 
<>raer  of  the  cl«  riry. 

BISHOP,  bish'^p, «.  A  cant  word  for  amix- 
tare  of  wii.e  oraJiges,  and  sugar. 
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BISHOPRICK,  bWip-Hkyt.  Hie  diocese 

of  •  bithop.  ,      -        , , 

BI8H0PWEED,  blsh'&p-w4M,  s.  A  plant. 
BISK,  bisk,  «.  Soup,  broth. 
BISMUTH,  hi^mikthy  $,  Maicasite,  a  haid, 

white,  brittle,  mineral  sobstanoe,  of  ametailiue 

nature,  found  at  Misiiia. 
BISSEXTILE,  bif-siks'tll,  s.  140.    Leap- 

jear. 

^  Mr.  Scott  plaecs  the  accent  on  the  firft  syllable 
of  this  word  }  Dr.  Kenrick  on  the  flist  and  last ;  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Ash.  Bn- 
ckauan,  Perry,  Entick,  and  Bayley,  on  the  siseood ; 
Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronoance 
the  last  i  Ioik,  as  la  tUe.  Bat  as  the  accent  b  on  tha 
•econd  syllable  by  so  great  a  majority,  analogy  deter- 
nines  the  last  I  to  be  short. 
BISSON,b!8's&ii,a.  166.  Blind.  Obsolete. 
BISTORT,  bU'tirt,#.  A  plant  caUed  snake- 

weed.  ^    ^    , 

BISTOURY,  bU'tSr^,  «.  314.  A  surgeon's 

inttroment  used  in  makiug  incisions. 
BIT,  bit,  $.    The  iron  part  of  the  bridle 

which  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth. 
BIT,  bit,  s.  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the 

mouth  at  once ;  a  small  piece  of  any  thins ;  a 

Spanish  West-India   silver  coin,  Talaed  at 

seven-pence  halfpenny. 
To  Bn',  bit,  r.o.   To  puttiie  bridle  upon  a 

hone. 
BITCH,  bitsh,  s.    The  female  of  the  dog 

kind  ;  a  Tujgar  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 
To  BITE,  bite,  v.  a.  To  crush  or  pierce  with 

the  teeth ;  tu  give  pain  by  cold  \  to  hurt  or 

pain  with  reproach  *,  to  cut,  to  wound ;  to 

make  the  mouth  smart  with  an  acrid  taste ;  to 

cheat*  to  triclt. 
BITE,  bite,  s.    The  seizure  of  any  thing  by 

the  teeth ;  the  act  of  afish  thattaltes  the  bait; 

a  cheat,  a  trick ;  a  sharper. 
BITER,  bl'tir,  s.  08.    He  that  bites ;  a  fish 

apt  to  take  a  bait ;  a  tricker,  a  deceiver. 
BITTACLE,  blf  tl-kl,  s.  405.    A  frame  of 

timtirr  in  the  steerage,  where  the  compau  is 

placed.    More  commonly  Binnacle, 
BITTER,  bift&r,  a.  08.  Having  a  hot,  acrid, 

biting  taste,  like  wormwood ;  sharp,  cruel, 

severe;  calamitous,  miserable;  reproachful, 

satirical;  unpleasing  or  hurtful. 
BITTERGROUNI),  bit'tir-grftftnd,  t.    A 

BftrERLY,  b!t^-l*,  od.  With  a  bitter 
taste  ;  in  a  bitine  manner,  sorrowfully,  cala- 
mitously ;  sharply,  severely. 

BITTERN,  bh^m,  s.  06.  A  bird  with  long 
legs,  which  feeds  upon  fish. 

BITTERNESS,  bit'tur-n^s,  s.  A  bitter  taste ; 
malice,  grudge, hatred,  implacability;  sharp* 
ticss,  severity  of  temper ;  satire,  piquancy, 
keenness  of  reproach ;  sorrow,  vexation,  af- 
fiictioii.  ,    , 

BITTBRS  WEET,  blt^-swUt,  s.  An  apple 
which  has  a  compounded  taste. 

BITUMEN,  bi-t&Wn, «.  118,  MS.  A  fat 
•neuiuas  matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  scum- 
med off  laltes. 
f^  This  word,  from  the  propenslly  of  oar  laacasc* 


be  coBslderfd  as  the  moat  eommoa,  thoaah  not  fh» 
mo»t  learned  pronunciation.  For  Dr.  Ash  is  the  only 
Orthoepifrt  who  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic ; 
hot  every  one  who  gives  the  tonnd  of  the  aoacceaded 
vowels,  except  Bochanao,  very  Improperly  roakaaihc 
i  lonx,  as  In  idU  ;  bnt  if  thU  soand  be  lone.  It  onfhC 
to  be  slender,  at  In  the  second  syliabU  of  «sm>le,  Ur- 
HMe,*c.  II7.MI. 
BITUMINOUS,  bi.t&'mi-n(!l8,tt.ll8.  Com- 

ponnded  of  bitumen. 
BIVALVE,  bl'vtlv,  a.  118.    Having  two 

valves  or  shutters,  used  of  those  £sh  that  have 

two  shells,  as  oysters. 
BIVALVULAR,  bl-vil'vi-lir,  a.    HaTing 

two  valves. 
BIXWORT,  biks'wirt,  s.  An  herb. 
BIZANTINE,  blzin-tlne,  s.  140.    A  great 

piece  of  gold  valued  at  fifteen  pounds,  which 

the  Wng  offers  upon  high  festival  days. 

t^  Perry  Is  the  only  Orthoepist  who  pronoonccs  Ibc 
Iasi<  in  this  v/ord  short,  and  Dr.  Johnson  remarks, 
that  the  fir  it  syllable  onght  to  be  spelled  with  y,  as 
the  word  arises  from  the  custom  established  amoaf 
the  emperors  of  CoasUntinople,  aacienily  called  %. 


To  BLAB,  blib,  v.  a.  To  tell  what  ought  to 

be  kept  secret. 
To  BLAB,  bUb, «.  a.  To  teU  tales. 
BLAB,  bl&b,  s.  A  tell-tale. 
BLABBER,  blib'b&r,  s.  A  tattier. 
BLACK,  bilk,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  night ; 

dark  ;  cloudy  of  countenance :  sullen ;  horri- 
ble, wicked ;  dismal,  mournful. 
BLACK-BRYONY,  bULk-bri'A.ni,  t.    Iks 

name  of  a  plant 
BLACK-CATTLE,  bllkOLit-U,  t.    Oxea, 

bulls,  and  cows. 
BLACK-GUARD,  bllg-gird',  a.  448.    A 

dirty  fellow.    A  low  term. 
BLACK-LEAD,  blik-lld'.  s.    A 

found  iu  the  lead  mines,mucu  used  for  j 
BLACK-PUDDING,  bl4k-pftd'din^,  «.     A 

kind  of  food  made  of  blood  and  gcaiu. 
BLACK-ROD,  blAk.r6d',  s.  The  usher  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  the  garter,  so  caOed 

from  the  black  rod  he  carries  in  his  hand.  Ha 

b  usher  of  the  parliament. 
BLACK,  bilk,  s.   A  black  colour ;  motun- 

ins ;  a  blackamoor ;  that  part  of  the  eye  which 

isVack. 
To  BLACK,  blik,  v.  a.  To  make  bUck»  to 

blacken.  ^     ^      , 

BLACKAMOOR,  bllk'i-mAre, ».  A  negro. 
BLACKBERRY,  bllk'b^r-r^,  s.    A  species 

of  bramble ;  the  fruit  of  it. 
BLACKBIRD,  blik1>&rd,  s.  The  name  of  a 

bird. 
To  BLACKEN,  bliklui,  v.a.  103.  To  make 

of  a  bUM:k  colour ;  to  darken,  to  defame. 
To  BLACKEN,   bllkOtn,  r.  a.    To  grow 

black. 
BLACKISH,  bllklsh,  a.  Somewhat  bladu 
BLACKMOOR,  bllk'mAre, «.  A  negro. 
BLACKNESS,  blik'nls,  s.    Black  coloor; 

darkness. 
BLACKSMTTH,  blik'smlM,  s.  A  smi^  thai 
works  in  iron,    so  called  from   being  ^ery 
smutty 


mtm  /  and  thb  last  mode  nf  soondiaK  the  word  may  I     A  small  fish. 
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BLACKTHORN,bllkVASni,«.65.  Tbesloe. 
BLADDER,  bUd'd&r,  $.  06.    That  vessel 

in  the  botiy  whkb  conuios  ibe  uriiie ;  a  blis- 
ter, a  pustule. 
BLADDER-NUT,  blld'd&r.n&t, «.  A  plant. 
BLADDER   SENA,  blldddr-slnl,  t.    A 

plant. 
BLADEl,  blide.  «.    Tbe  spire  of  grass,  tbe 

trven  shoots  ui  cum. 
Blade,  blide,  «.    Tbe  sbarp  or  striking 

part  of  a  wea|>oii  or  instrument ;  a  brisk  man, 

either  fierce  or  gaj. 
BLADEBONE,  blidel>6De,  «.    The  sca- 

poia,  or  scapular  bone. 

t^  I'rohabJ/  coriafC«d  from  Platebme:    Greek 


BLADED,  bll'dld,  a.  HaTing  bladea  or 
spires. 

BLAIN,  bUine,  s.    A  ptutnle,  a  blister. 

BLAMEABL£,bUW-bl,  a.  405.  Ctilpa- 
ble.  faoltv. 

BLAMEABLENESS,  blk'in4.bl.Dis.  s. 
fault. 

BLAMEABLY,  bliW-bl^,  ad.    Culpably. 

Ta  BLAME,  bliine,  r.  a.  To  censore,  to 
cbar^  whh  a  fault. 

BLAMEL  blime,  s.  InpnUtioo  of  a  fault ; 
crime,  nnrt. 

BLAMEFUL,  bllme'ftl,  a.  Criminal,  gaUty. 

BLAMELESS,  bliniea^,  a.  GaUtless,  in- 
nocent. 

BLAMELESSLY,  blk^e  l^s-U,  ai.  Inno- 
oentljr. 

BLAMELESSN£SS,bllmelJ8.nis,s.  In- 
nocence. 

BLAMER,  bU'm&r,  s.  08.    A  censurer. 

BLAMEWOHTHY,bl4ine'w&r-TH*,tt.  Cul- 
pable, blaroeable. 

To  BLANCH,  bllnsh^  v.  a.  To  whiten ; 
to  strip  or  peel  such  things  as  have  busks ;  to 
obliterate,  to  pa«s  orcr. 

BLANCHER,blin'shir,«.98.  Awhitener. 

BLAND,  bUod,  a.    Soft,  mild,  genUe. 

To  BLANDISH,  blln'dish,  r.a.  To  smooth, 
to  ttiiten. 

BLANDISHMENT, bllndlsh-mlnt, s.  Act 
of  fondness,  eipretsion  of  tenderness  by  ges- 
tare  ;  soft  words,  kind  speeches ;  kind  tfcat- 
meni. 

BLANK,  blank, a.  White;  unwritten;  con- 
fosed ;  without  rhyme. 

fiLANK,  blink,  s.  A  Toid  space;  a  lot 
by  which  nothing  is  nined  ;  a  paper  unwrit- 
ten ;  the  point  to  wbicli  an  arrow  or  shot  is 
directed. 

BLANKET,  bUnk^t,  s.  00.  A  woollen  co- 
ver, s«<f^,  and  lootely  wnven ;  a  kind  of  near. 

To  BLANKET,  bllnk'St,  e.  a.  To  cover 
with  a  blanket ;  to  tuss  in  a  blanket. 

BLANKLY,  bUnkl^^  a.  In  abhuik  man- 
ner, with  palene«t,  with  confusion. 

T6  BLASPHEME,  blis-flme',  r.  a.  To 
speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  God ; 
to  S|>rak  evil  ot 

To  BLASPHEME,  blls-ftne',  «.  n.  To 
apenk  bUsphcroy. 

BLASPHEMER,  blls-f^'mir,  s.  A  wretch 
that  speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  ineverent 


BLASPHEMOUS.  bl4slt.m£s,  a.    Impi- 
o«aly  irrrveeeat  with  regard  to  God* 


f^  W«  som«times  bear  this  word  pronoaoead  wMk 
the  aecentoD  tbe  lecoud  ty liable,  like  bUtpbcroe ;  and 
as  lh«  word  btasfhetmut  to  Latin  has  lh«  scc«nd  t)  1- 
lable  lone  and  the  English  word  has  tbe  tame  onm- 
brr  of  i)llablri,  It  has  as  |:ood  a  right  fo  the  accent 
on  «h«  second  syllable,  a»  SonorotM,  Bitumen,  Acu- 
men,  dec. ;  but  i>lacin^  the  acct-ut  on  the  fir*t  s>  liable 
of  blatphemvus  is  by  roach  the  most  polite ;  as,  no- 
fortanalely  for  the  « ther  pronanriilion.  though  the 
learned  one.  It  has  been  a«1opled  by  the  vulgar.  609. 

BLASPHEMOUSLY,  blls'f^-mfis-l*,  od. 
Impiously,  with  wicked  irreeerencc. 

BLASPHEMY,  blis'fi-m^,  s.  Blasphemy 
is  aiiolferinff  of  some  indignity  unto  God  him- 
self. 

BLAST,  bllst,  «.  A  gnst  or  puff  of  wind : 
the  sound  made  by  any  instrument  of  wuid 
music  ;  the  stroke  of  a  malignant  planet. 

To  BLAST,  blAst,  «.  a.  To  strike  with  some 
sudden  piague ;  to  make  to  wither ;  to  injure, 
to  invalidate;  tu  confound,  to  strike  with 
ternir. 

BLASTMENT,blist'm&it,tf.  Snddenstroke 
of  inCeclion. 

BLATANT,  bUi'tint,  a.  Bellowing  as  a  calf. 

To  BLATTER,  bllt'tir,  c.  n.    To  roar. 

BLA Y,  bU,  tf.  A  small  whitish  river  fish ; 
a  bleak. 

BLAZE,  bliize,  «.  A  flame,  the  Ught  of 
the  flame ;  pablicatiuu ;  a  while  mark  opoo  a 
horse. 

To  BLAZE,  blaze,  v.ii.  To  flame;  to  be 
conspicuous. 

To  BLAZE,  bUise,  v.  a.  To  publish,  to  make 
known ;  to  blazon ;  to  inflame  ;  to  Are. 

BLAZER,  bli'z&r,  s.  98.  One  that  spreads 
reports. 

To  BLAZON,  bllt'zn,  v  a.  170.  To  explain, 
in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on  ensigns  armo- 
rial ;  to  deck,  to  embellish ;  to  dispwy,  to  set 
to  show ;  to  celebrate,  to  set  out ;  to  blase 
about,  to  make  publick. 

BLAZONRY,  bft'm-rt,  #.  Theartofbla- 
soning. 

To  BLEACH,  blUuh,  r.  a.    To  whiten. 

BLEAK,  bl^ke,  a.    Pale;  cold,  chUl. 

BLEAK,  hieke,  s.    A  small  river  fish. 

BLEAKNESS,  bMe'nls,s.  Coldness,chU- 
uess. 

BLEAKY,  h]h\h,  a.    Bleak,  cold,  chUl. 

BLEAR,  bl^^r,  a.  Dim  with  rhenm  or  wa- 
ter; dim,  obscure  in  ecneral. 

BL£AREDNESS,blf^'r^.n&,s.S65.  Tbe 
state  of  being  dimmed  with  rheum. 

To  BLEAT,  bl^te,  c.  m.   To  cry  as  a  sheep. 

BLEAT,  bl^U,  s.  The  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 

BLEB,  bllb,  s.     A  blister. 

To  BLEED,  blUd,  r.  ».  To  lose  blood,  to 
run  with  blood  :  to  drop  as  bimtd. 

To  BLEED,  bl^id,  r.  a.    Tto  let  blood. 

To  BLEMISH,  bl^m'ish,v.  a.  To  mark  with 
any  deformity ;  to  defame,  to  tarnish,  with 
respect  la  rep'utaii'in. 

BLEMISH,  blim'ish,  s.  A  mark  of  do. 
formitv,  a  scar ;  reproach,  disgrace. 

To  BL^CH,  bl  jnsh,  e. ».  362.  To  shrink, 
to  start  back. 

To  BLEND,  bljnd,  r.  a.  To  mingle  toge« 
thrr;  to  cnfifouitd  -,  to  p«iliair,  to  spoil. 

BLENT,  bl^nt  The  obsoleti^  part,  of  B/md. 

To  BLESS,  blls,  r.  a.    To  make  hanpy,  to 
prosper,   to  wish  happiness  to  another;  to 
praise ;  to  glorify  for  benefits  received. 
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BLESSED,  blls'sid,  ^art,  a.  S61.  Happy, 
enjoying  heavenly  fchcilv.     ^      __        ., 

BLESSEDLY,  bf&'s^-U,  ad.    Happily. 

BLESSEDVESS,  bl^s'sld-nls,  «.  Happi- 
ness, felicity,  taiictity ;  heavenly  felicity  ;  Di- 
vine favour. 

BLESS ER,  blls's&r, «.  98.    He  that  blesses. 

BLESSING,  blls'stog,  #.  410.  Benediction ; 
the  means  of  happiness  ;  Divine  favour. 

BLEST,  bllst,  part,  a,  861.    Happy. 

BLEW,  bli.    The  preterit  of  Blow. 

BLIGHT,  bllte,  «.  89S.  MUdew ;  any  thing 
nippin£,  or  blasting. 

To  BLIGHT,  bllte,  t?.  a.  To  blast,  to  hinder 
from  fertility.  . 

BLIND,  blind,  a.  Without  sight,  dark ;  in- 
telleciuaily  dark ;  unseen,  private ;  dark,  ob- 
scure. 

To  BLIND,  blind,  r.  a.  To  make  blind  ; 
to  darken ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye ;  to  obscure 
to  the  understanding. 

BLIND,  blind, «.  Something  to  hinder  the 
sight ;  something  to  mislead. 

To  BLINDFOLD, blindfold, «. a.  To  hm- 
der  from  seeing  by  blinding  the  eyes. 

BLINDFOLD,  bllnd'f&ld,  a.  Having  the 
eves  covered.  ,  ... 

BLINDLY,  bllnda^,  «d.  Without  sight; 
implicitly  .without  examination ;  withonl  judg- 
ment or  direction.  ,  .         , 

BLINDMAN'S  BUFF,  blind-milnz-bfif ,  ». 
A  play  in  which  some  one  is  to  have  his  eyes 
covered,  and  hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  company. 

BLINDNESS,  bllnd'nis, «.  Want  of  sight ; 
ignorance,  intellectual  darkness. 

BLIN  DSIDE,  blind-side', «.  Weakness, foi- 
ble. 

BLINDWORM,  bllnd'wfirm,  ».  A  small 
viper,  venomous. 

To  BLINK,  blJnk,  v.  ft.    To  wink;  to  see 
obscurclv. 
fy  Thli  word  bas  been  nsed  for  souie  yetrs,  chiefly 

in  I'trtUment,  as  a  verb  active ;  as  when  a  speaker 

hat  oroUte<l  to  fake  notice  of  tome  material  point  in 

question,  he  U  saW  to  blink  the  que»linn.    It  wtre 

to  be  tttshtd  that   every  word  which  finds  Us  way 

Into  that  hoasc  hatf  as  j^ood  a  title  to  remain  there 

as  the  prt^»enl  word.     It  combines  in  its  sigolPcation 

an  otnlMton  and  an  artful  inteniiou  to  omit ;  anti  as 

th;*  cannot  t>e  «o  handscinely  or  so  coropiehenslvely 

expicMed  by  any  other  word,  this  word,  m  this  seaae, 

ou^ht  to  be  rccc-lved. 

BLINKARD,  blhik'fird,  «.  98.  One  that 
has  tnd  eyes  ;  somcthiiip  twinkling. 

BLISS,  blls,  #.  The  highest  degree  of  hap- 
piness ;  the  happiness  of  blessed  souls ;  feli- 
city in  peiirtral. 

BLISSFUL.  bllsTul.  a.  Happy  in  the  high- 
est degree.'  ,     , 

BLISSFULLY,  blVfiil-ll,  ad.    Happily. 

BLISSFU  LNESS,  blkflil-nlB, «.  Happiness. 

BLISTER,  blfs'tfir,  #.  98.  A  pustule  formed 
by  raising  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis;  any 
swelling  made  bv  the  separation  of  a  blm  or 
skin  from  the  other  parts. 

To  BLISTER,  blifl'tflr,  r.  fi.To  rise  in  blisters. 

To  BUSTER,  blis't&r,  c.  a.  To  raise  blis- 
ters by  some  hart. 

BLITHE,  bliTHe,  a.  467.    Gay,  airy. 

BLITHLY,  bllTHli,  ad.  In  a  blithe  manner. 

^  Tb«s«  coaipounds  of  the  word  bUtke  oagbt  to 
b«  wriUea  wUb  the  flUial  r,  as  bUtheltt,  btUAesome, 
ice*  i  tor,  M  tbcy  aund  In  Johnson,  the  i  mi):ht  be  1 
pronoaoced  short.~See  Introduction  to  the  HhyniiDf  I 
TItriinaarT   OftborrvDhictU  Aohoriflm  the  3ih.  ' 
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BLITHNESS,  WlTH'nis,      ,  "i^.The 

BLITHSOMENESS, bUTH'sum-nls,  J  qua- 
lity of  being  blithe. 
BLITHSOME,  bliTH'sfim,a.  Gay,  cheerful. 
To  BLOAT,  blAte,  i*.  a.    To  swell. 
To  BLOAT,  blAte,  r.  n.    To  grow  turgid. 
BLOATEDNESS,  blA'tld-nfe,  s.    Turgid- 

ness ;  swelling. 
BLOBBER,  bicib'bfir,  «.  98.     A  bubble. 
BLOBBER^LIP,bl6b'bSr-lip,«.  A  thick  \if, 
BLOBBERLIPPED,    bl6b'bdr-l!pt,  ">    ^ 
BLOBLIPPED,  bl6bafpt,  S 

Having  swelled  or  thick  lips. 
BLOCK,  bl6k,  8,    A  short  heavy  piece  of 

timber  ;  a  rough  piece  of  marble  ;  the  wood 

on  which  hats  are  formed ;  the  wood  on  which 

crtraiiials  are  beheaded ;    an  obstruction*  a 

stop ;  a  sea  term  for  a  pully  ;  a  blockhead. 
ToBIX)CK,  bl6k,  €.  a.   To  shut  up,  to  en- 
close. 
BLOCK-HOUSE,  bl6k'hSSse,  s.   A  fortress 

built  to  obstruct  or  block  up  a  pass. 
BLOCK-TIN,  bl6k-tin',   ».    Tin  pure  or 

mixed. 
BLOCKADE,  bl6k-kye',  s.    A  siege  car- 

ried  on  by  shutting  up  the  place. 
To  BLOCKADE,  bl6k-kkde ,  o.  a.    To  shot 

up. 
BLOCKHEAD,  4»l6k1ild,  s.    A  stupid  fel- 

low,  a  dolt,  a  man  without  parts. 
BLOCKHEADED,  bl6k-hld'^,    a.    Stu- 

pid,  dull. 
BLOCKISH,  bl^k'fsh,  a.    Stupid,  duU. 
BLOCKISHLY,  bl6k'lsh-U,  ad.    Inastn- 

pid  manner.  ^        , 

BLOCKISHNESS,   bl6k1sh.n?s,  a.    Sto- 

pidity. 
BLOOD,  bl5d,  $.  308.    The  red  liquor  that 

circulates  in   the  bodies  of  animals  ;  child ; 

progeny  ;  family,  kindred  ;  descent,  lineafie; 

birth, High  extraction ;  murder,  violent  death; 

temper  ojf  mind,  state  of  the  passions ;  hot 

spark;  man  of  fire. 
To  BLOOD,  bifid,  tJ.  a.  To  stain  witb  blood ; 

to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound ;  to  beat,  to  cx- 

BI^D-BOLTERED,     blud'bAl-tird,    «. 

Blood-spri»ikled. 
BLOODSTONE,  blfid'stAne.  8.   The  blood- 

stone  is  green,  spotted  with  a  bright  blood-red 
BLOOD-THIRSTY,  blud'^Aurs-te,  a.     De- 

sirous  to  shed  blood.     _       , , 
BLOOD-FLOWER,  blfid'flour,  s.    A  plant 
BLOODGUILTINESS,    blfid'gilfi-n^  «. 

Murder.  ->       x%    . 

BLOOD-HOUND,  bltid'hSiind,*.  A  hound 

that  follows  by  the  scent. 
BLOODILY,  blud'e-le,  o.    Cruelly. 
BLOODINESS,  bl6d'e-ne8,  8.    The 

of  beinji  bloody. 
BLOODLESS,  blfida^s,  a.   Without  blood 

dead  ;  without  slauphter. 
BLOODSHED,  blfid'shld,  8.    The  crime  o 

hloiid, or  murder;  slaughter. 
BLOOD8HEDDER,  blud'sh&t-dOr,  #.  Mux 

derer.  ,         ^  ^       ^.,, 

BLOODSHOT,  I)l6d'sh6t,  )a.Fille 

BLOODSHOTTEN,blud'sh6t-tn,  j         ^  it 

blood  bursting  from  its  proper  vessels.    lOCJ. 
BLOODSUCKER,  blud'sfik-Qr, «.  A  leecl 
a  fly,  any  ttiing  that  sucks  blood ;  a  laurdcre 
66 
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>  BLOODY,  blid'i,  a«  Stainod  with  blood ; 
k  cruel,  inufderoas. 

BLOOM,  bl&6m,  «.  A  blossom;  the  sUte 
f  of  iromtturitv. 

To  BLOOM,  blUm,  v.  n.  To  bring  or  yield 
I  bloMomi ;  tu  produce,  as  blostoms ;  to  be  in 

ft  tUte  of  jouth. 

BLOOMY,  blUm'me,  a.  FaU  of  blooms 
,  flowery. 

BLOSSOM,  blds'sim,  s.  166.  The  flower 
that  grows  on  anv  plmnt. 

To  BLOSSOM,  bl^sdm,  v.  n.  To  put  forth 

iloSIOIDI. 

,      ToBLOT,  bl6L  va.   To  obliterate,  to  make 

writing  iiirMible :  to  efToce,  to  erase  ;  to  blur ; 

to  disgrace,  to  disfigare  ;  to  darken. 

BLOT,  bl6t,  «.    An  obliteration  of  some- 

,  thing  written ;  a  blur,  a  spot ',  a  spot  in  repu- 

Utiou. 

BLOTCH,  blotsh,  $.    A  spot  or  pustnle 

upon  the  skin. 
To  BLOTE,  bUte,  v.  a.    To  smoke,  or  dry 

bj  the  imoke. 

BLOW,  blA.  s.  824.    A  stroke;  the  faUl 

stroke f  a  tingle  action ;  a  itidden  event :  the 

act  ofa  fly,  by  which  the  lodges  cgp  in  flesh. 

To  BLOW,  bfi^r.  n.    To  move  with  a  cur- 

lent  of  air.    This  word  Is  used  sometimes  im- 

pertonally  with  It ;  to  pant,  to  puff;  to  breathe 

nard ;  to  sound  by  being  blown  :  to  play  mu- 

ticaily  by  wind  ;  to  bloom  ^  to  blossom.— To 

Blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect. — To 

%  Blow  up,  to  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of 

^|A  gunpowder. 

iW»  BLOW,  bio,  r.  a.  To  drive  by  the  force 
of  tbe  wind;  tu  inflame  with  wind  ;  to  swell* 
topoffbitosisei  to  sound  an  instrument  of 
wind  musick;  to  warm  with  the  breath  ;  to 
spread  by  report;  to  infect  witli  the  e^s  of 
fltet. — ^To  Blow  out,  to  extinsouh  by  wind.-* 
IJo  blow  up,  to  raise  or  swell  with  breath. — 
To  blow  up,  to  destroy  with  gunpowder.<»'io 
blow  upon,  to  make  stale. 
BXXyWZEy  blifize.  s.  m.  A  mddy  fat- 
faced  woich ;  a  female  whotc  hair  it  in  dis- 
order. 
BLOWZY,  blU'si,  a.    Son-bamt,  hlgh-co- 

loured. 
BLUBBER,  bl&b'bflr,  s.    The  part  ofa 

whale  that  contains  the  nil. 
To  BLUBBER,  bl&b'bfir,  v.  fi.    To  weep  in 

•orb  a  manner  as  to  ftwell  the  cheeks. 
BLUDGEON,  blftd'iin,  a.    269.    A  short 

atick,  with  one  end  loaded. 
SLUE,  bl&,  0.  S15.    One  of  th«  seren  ori- 

aiimI  colours. 
BLUEBOTTLE,  bl&'b6t41,  s.    A  flower  of 

the  bell  shape  :  a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 
BLUELY,  m%  «d.    With  a  bine  colour. 

f:^  Hmt*  ft  an  lacensiitsacy  la  •otlllnf  tkis  aM 
lAaMiar  wordt  with  the  »ll«nf  t ,  and  leaviag  it  oat  in 
ftfig  aad  truif,  wkkk  abowa  how  macli  o«r  nrtbo- 
prapky  ftUl  waats  rcgnJatinc.  BocwilliMandluc  Iht  la* 
>4#«r  «ad  att«Dtk>a  of  Dr.  Ji>hDtoii.  M>  oprnlon  Is, 
lawt  Um  acrrOe  e  oaflit  to  be  omlttrl  in  tbear  words : 
v^  nay  raaaoas  1  mnd  refer  tba  laspr«t<tr  tu  ibc  latro* 
■  fiiaw  to  thm  Khjinlac  Dlctlimary,  Aphorism  the 8ib. 

IC^UCNESS,  hlbfuh^  a.    Th«  quality  of 

facing  bloc.^ 
;I^UFF,  blfl^  «.    Big,  surly,  blustering. 
;  l^UISH,  bl&'ish,  «.    Blue  in  a  smaU  de- 

o  BI^U^n>FR,  blfai'dir,  V  N.  98.    To  jnii- 
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take  grossly ;  to  err  Tery  widely ;  to  flounder, 

to  stumble. 
To  BLUNDER,  blJn'dftr,  r.  «.    To  mix 

foolishly,  or  blindly. 
BLUNDER,  bl&n'dfir,  a.  A  pross  ox  shame* 

ful  mittake. 
BLUNDERBUSS,  bl&n'dJhr.bis.  a.    A  gun 

that  it  discharged  with  many  bullets. 
BLUNDERER,  bl&n'db.flr,*.  Ablockhead. 
BLUNDERHEAD,  bl&n'dir-hjd,  a.  A  stu- 

fid  fellow. 
UNT,  bl&nt,  a.    Dull  on  the  edge  or 
point,  not  sharp ;  dull  in  understanding,  not 
quick ;  rough,  not  delicate ;  abrugt,  not  ele- 
gant. 
To  BLUNT,  bl&nt,  e.  a.    To  dull  the  edge  or 

£otnt ;  to  represt  or  weaken  any  appetite. 
UNTLY,  blftntll,  ad.    Without  sharp- 

nets:  coarsely,  plainlv. 
BLUNTNE6S,  bl^t'i%,  a.    Want  of  edgo 

or  point,  coarseness  roughnest  of  maiioert. 
BLUR,  bl6r,  a.    A  blot,  a  stain. 
To  BLUR,  bl&r,  v.  a.    To  blot,  to  eflhce ; 

to  ttain. 
To  BLURT,  blflrtj^  r.  a.    To  let  fly  without 

thinking. 
To  BLUSH,  blftsh,  v.  n.    To  betray  shame 

or  confusion  by  a  red  cobur  in  the  cheek  -,  to 

earnr  a  red  colour. 
BLUSH,  blflsh,  a.  Tie  colour  in  the  cheeks ; 

a  red  or  purple  colour ;  sudden  appearance. 
BLUSHY.  blOsh'^,  a.    Having  the  colour 

ofa  blush. 
To  BLUSTER,  blis'tor,  e.  n.    To  roar,  as 

a  storm  ;  to  bully ,  to  puff. 
BLUSTER,  blfis't&r,  a.  Roar,  noise,  tumult ; 

boast,  hoiflterousness. 
BLUSTERER,  blis'tir-ir,  s.  A  swaggerer, 

BLDSTOOUS,  blis'tris,  «.  Tumultuous, 
noisy. 

RO,  b6,  taf^.    A  word  of  tenor. 

BOAR,  b^re,  «.  205.    The  male  swine. 

BOARD,  b6rd,  i .  A  piece  of  wood  of  more 
length  and  breadth  tlian  thickness ;  a  table,  at 
which  a  council  or  court  is  held  ;  a  court  of 
jurisdiction  ;  the  deck  or  fl(>or  ofa  ship. 

To  BOARD,  bird,  e.  a.  To  enti^r  a  ahip  by 
force  ;  to  atuck,  or  make  tlie  first  attempt ;  to 
lay  or  pave  with  hoards. 

To  BOARD,  bird,  r.  r.  To  live  in  a  house 
where  a  certain  rate  is  paid  for  eating. 

BOARD.WAG£S,bird-wi'jlz,a.09.  Wages 
allowed  to  servaiit«to  keep  themselves  In  vic- 
tuals 

BOARDER,  bir'dir,  a.  One  who  dieU  with 
another  at  a  certain  rate. 

BO  ARISH,  bire'iah,a.  Swinitb,bruUl,cruel. 

To  BOAST,  bAst,  e.a.  To  display  one's  own 
wrtrth  or  actions. 

To  BOAST,  bott,  r.  a.    To  brag  of;  to  mag- 

nifjr,  to  rxalt 

BOAST,  blatf  9.    A  proud  speech ;  cause 

of  boasting. 
BOASTER,  bist'&r,  a.    A  braRgcr. 
BOASTFUU  biat'fftU  a.    Ostentatloos. 
BOASTINGLY,  bAsting-li,  ad.    OatenU- 

ti<tu«iy« 
BOAT,  bite,  s.  S95.    A  vessel  to  pass  tho 

water  in. 
BOATION,  bi4'sh&D,  s.    Roar,  Doiso. 
PS 
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BOATMAN,  bAtc'miln,  ">».  88.  He  that 
BOATSM  AN,  bAtcsWn,  J  manages  a  boat. 
BOATSWTIN,  bi'sn,!.  An  officer  on  board 

a  ship,  who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigguig, 

ropes,  cables,  and  anchurs. 

^  Tblt  word  is  onWersally  prooonnced  In  com- 
muii  conversaiiun  as  it  is  liere  marlted  :  but  in  read- 
ing it  would  savnur  t4»ine«liMi  of  vulgarity  to  contract 
It  to  a  sound  to  very  unlike  the  uribosraphy.  It 
would  be  advisable*  tberefore,  in  those  who  arc  not 
of  I  be  naval  profession,  wbere  it  is  technical,  to  pro- 
noooce  ibis  word,  when  they  read  it,  distinctly  as  it  Is 
wiiiteu. 

To  BOB,  b6b,  r.  a.    To  beat,  to  drub;  to 

cheat,  to  gatii  by  fraud.  ^ 

To  BOB,  bib,  r.  n.    To  play  backward  and 

ft  ir  ward. 
BOB,  b<^b, «.    Soroetliiog  that  hangs  so  as 
to  play  loose ;  the  words  repeated  at  the  end 
of  a  suiiza  ;  a  blow  ;  a  short  wig. 
BOBBIN,  bib'bin,  $.  A  small  pin  of  wood, 

with  a  notch. 
BOBCHERRY,  b6b'tshlr-ri,  ».     A    play 
among  cbildrcii,  in  which  the  cherry  U  Hung 
so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth. 
BOBTAIL,  biibUlc,  «.    Cut  tail. 
BOBTAILED,  b6b'tla*d,  a.  S59.    Having  a 

tail  cut.         ^  ... 

BOBWIO,  b6b'w  g', «.    A  short  wig. 
To  BODE,  bode,  r.  a.    To  portend,  to  be  the 

oiiteu  of. 
BODEMENT,  bode'mfet,*.  Portent,  omen. 
To  BODGE,  biJdje,  r.  ii.    To  boggle. 
BODICE,  bdd'dfs,  #.  142.    Stays,  a  waist- 

coal  quilled  with  whalebone. 
BODILESS,   b<id'dc-l«8,    a.     Incorporeal, 

without  a  body. 
BODILY,  bid'di-li,  a.   Corporeal,  contain- 
ing body  ;  relating  to  the  body,  not  tlie  miud  j 
real,  actual. 
BODILY,  bid'dMt,  ffd.    Corporeally. 
BODKIN,  bid'kin,  «.    An  instrument  with 
a  small  blade  and  sharp  point ;  an  instrument 
to  draw  a  thread  or  riband  through  a  loop  ; 
an  histroroent  to  dress  the  hair. 
BODY,  bAd'di,  «.    The  material  substance 
of  an  animal;  matter,  opposed  to  spirit;  a 
person,  a  human  being;  reality,  opposed  to 
representation ;  a  collectiire  mass ;  tlie  roam 
army,  the  battle ;  a  corporation  ;  the  outward 
condition ;  the  main  part ;  a  pandect,  a  gene- 
ral coUecuon ;   strength,  as  wine  of  a  good 
body. 
BODY.CLOTHES,b6d'd*-cl62e,«.    Qoth- 

iiif[  for  horses  that  are  dieted. 
BOG,  b6g, «.    A  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 
BOGTROTTER,  b6g'u6t-t6r,  i.  One  that 

li  ves  in  a  boggy  country. 
To  BOGGLE,  b4g'^l,».  «.  405.    To  start, 

to  6y  back  ;  to  hesiUte. 
BOGOLER,  b^g'glir, «.  A  doubter,  a  timo- 
rous roan.  «,      . 
BOGGY,  hig'gf ,  €.  28S.    Mawhy,  swamp. 
BOGHOUSE,l»ig'hoii8e,j.  A  house  of  office. 
BOHCA,  bA-hi',  $.    A  species  of  tea. 
To  BOIL,  bJJl,  r.  ft.  209.  To  be  agitated  by 
beat ;  to  be  hot ;  to  be  fenrent ;  to  move  hke 
boiling  water ;  tu  be  in  hot  liquor. 
To  BOIL,  biil,  •.  a.     To  seeth;  to  heat 
by  patting  into  boiling  water;  to  dress  in 
boUhi^— ^ 


BOILER,  bMrfir,  $.    The  person  that  boiU 
any  thing ;  the  Tessel  in  which  any  thing  tf 

BOISTEROUS,   bSls'tlr-4s,   a.     yiotent, 
loud,  roaring,   stormy;   turbulent,   furious; 

BOISTE&buSLY,  bJls'tlr-is-li,  ad.     Vio- 
lently, tumultuouslv.  .,,,,,       2         -. 
BOISTEROUSNESS,bHs'tlr-fi8-n€8, a.  Ta- 

roultuousness ;  turbulence. 
BOLARY,  bM-ri,  a.    Partaking  of  the  aa- 

ture  of  bole. 

BOLD,  bAld,  a.  Dartng,  brave,  stout;  exe- 

cuted  with  spirit;  confident,  not  scrupulous ; 

impudent,  rude ;  licentious ;  sUnding  out  to 

the  view.— To  make  Bold,  to  take  freedom^ 

ToBOLDEN,bMd'd'n.e.a.lOS.Tomake  boUL 

BOLDFACE,   bild'fise,    t.     Impudence, 

sauciness.  ,       .  w  •     ^ 

BOLDFACED,  bAld'Aste,  a.  Impndeat. 
BOLDLY,  hhld'lhy  ad.  In  a  bold  manner. 
BOLDNESS,  bild'n4s,«.  Courage,  bravery; 

exemption  from  caution;   assurance,  impo- 

dence.  ,  .       ,      ^ 

BOLE,  bile,  $.    The  body  or  trnnk  of  a 

tree  ;  a  kind  of  earth ;  a  measure  of  coru  eoa- 

taining  six  bushels.  ^        ,   „ 

BO  LIS,  bills,  8.    Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball, 

swiftly  hurried  through  the  air,  and  geueraUy 

drawing  a  Uil  after  iu 
BOLL,  bole,  «.  406.  A  round  stalk  or  ateia. 
BO  LSTER,  bAle'stur,  s.    Something  laid  m 

the  bed,  to  support  the  head ;  a  pad»  or  quUt^ 

compress  for  a  wound.  ^ 

To  BOLSTER,  bMe'stir,©.  a.     To  suppoff 

the  head  with  a  bolster  ;  to  afford  a  bed  to; 

to  hold  wounds  tofjether  with  a  compress ;  » 

support,  to  maintain 
BOLT,  bAlt,  8.    An  arrow,  a  dart,  a  thui- 

derbolt— Bolt  upright,  that  is,  upright  as  m 

arrow ;  the  bar  of  a  door ;  an  iron   to  tastes 

the  legs  ;  a  spot  or  stain. 
To  BOLT,  bAlt,  r.  a.   To  shut  or  fasten  witk 

a  bolt ;  to  blurt  out ;  to  fetter,  to  shackle ;  is 

sifl,  or  separate,  with  a  sieve ;  to  eaamine,  ti 

trv  out ;  to  purify,  or  pu'ge.      ^ 
To  ^OLT,  bilt,  V.  n.    To  spring  out  wiA 

speed  and  suddenness. 
BOLTER,  liAlt'ir,  s.    A  sieve  to  separate 

meal  from  bran. 
BOLTHEAD,  bAlfhld,  «.    A  long  stiaa 

necked  jilass  rcssel ;  a  "'•U*"*??'^^^'^ 
BOLTING-HOUSE,  bAlting-hafiae,  a.  Tk 

place  where  meal  is  sifted. 
BOLTSPRIT  or  BOWSPRIT,  b6'sprit,  i 

A  mast  ronnine  out  at  the  head  of  a  ahip,  ■■ 

standing  unrieht,  but  aslope. 
BOLUS,  b&'l&s,  «.    A  medicine  made  * 

into  a  soft  mass,  larger  than  pills. 
BOMB,  bfim,  #.  105.     A  loud  noise  ;  a  ke 

low  iron  ball,  or  shell,  filled  with  gunpowdf 

and  furnished  with  a  vent  for  a  fuse,  or  woo* 

tube,  filled  with  combustible  matter ;  lo  I 

thrown  out  from  a  morlar. 


PTI  do  not  hrsitsle  to  follow  Dr.  K^nrlck  a 
MrTHsres  In  this  word,  «od  all  lU  coinpiMMcls. 
elvlnt  the  o  Us  fonrlh  sound,  equivalent  to  tbe  arc- 
Eland  «f  «.  IhouRh  contrary  to  Mr.  Sherid«».«b  pro* 
elation,  which  intkes  it  rhyme  with  r,m,  jY^m^ 
Dr.  Johnson's  dtrrtvsilon  of  the  irerb  to  6mmv,  ft 
t»i  iunTorltln  as  bomO,  m«kes  the  prooaocUuo 
have  given  more  agreeable  t9  analogy. 
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BOMB-CHEST,  bim'tshlst,  «.    A  kind  of 

clicBC  filled  with  bombs,  placed  under  ground, 

to  blow  up  in  the  air. 
BOMB-KETCH,  b^mlcJUh,     7«.  A   kind 
BOMB-VESSEL,  bdm'vlt-8ll.  J     of  ship, 

•tfimely  built,  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  mortar. 
BOMBARD,  b&ml>iLrd, «.    A  great  gun ;  a 

barrel  for  wine. 
To  BOMBARD,  bim-bird^  v.  «.  To  atUck 

with  bomb*. 
BOMBARDIER,  bim-liir-d^^', «.  275.  The 

rngiiieer  whose   eiuplujnient  it  is  tu  shoot 

biHobs. 
BOMBARDMENT,  bim-blrd'mint,  $.    An 

attack  made  b^  thntwinf  bombs. 
BOMBASIN,  bim-bl-z^o',  «.    A   alight 

ailkeii  stuff. 
BOMBAST,  bim1>4st,«.  Fottian,  big  words. 
BOMBAST,  b6m.b48t^  a.     High-Mtimding. 
BOMBASTICK,    b6m-bls'tlk,  a.      High- 

sounding,  pompous. 


ty  Dr.  Ash  U  the  oolv  Lpaicogrsphcr  who  hsf  la- 
•c-riMl  this  «oi<t ;  b«t  1  iblok  lU|:«nrr«i  asage  eottllet 
It  Iv  a  pUc«  Itt  ihc  lanioagv,  oprcUily  as  il  ha*  tha 
trna  adjective  tcriuln«tloii,  «Dil  rtlleves  as^from  th« 
lncoQvenl»nre  lo  vtblch  oar  Uafasfe  to  to  sabject, 
that  of  havlof  tb«  subscaotivt  anU  adjective  of  the 
aama  form;  aitd  Uiv«i(a,  at  bomboit  MmimIs  in  X>f, 
Juhnton,  Ike  MbslanUve  h«s  Ibe  accent  oa  ibe  last 
aynable,  and  the  aojectlvc  on  tbe  flrtt,  coatrarv,  I 
thiak,  to  Ibe  aoalogy  of  acc4-otaailo«,  494;  yet  IhU  is 
bat  a  twngtioK  W4y  uf  Mpplylug  Iba  want  of  diCcrant 
wnrdf  for  ditteieni  part*  »f  vpcech  —See  Bowl, 

B0MBULAT10N,bJim-b4-li'sh&n^.  Sound, 
luase. 

BON  AROB A,  bA'n|.rA^4, «.    A  whore. 

BON  ASUS,  bo-nJi  i&s,  s.   A  kind  of  boffiUo. 

BONCHRETIEN,  bon-kr2t'tfh4^,  a.  A 
s(^ries  of  pear> 

BON  D,  b6nd. «.  Corda,  orchaina,  with  which 
h,\\y  otie  is  bound ;  ligament  that  holds  any 
thine  together  J  onioD,  connexion ;  iraprison- 
roent,  captirit^ ;  ormeiit  of  niiii>n,  caose^  of 
onion  ;  a  writing  of  obligation ;  law  by  which 
any  one  is  oklieed 

BONDAGE,  b6ndilge,  a.  00.  Captirity, 
iroprisunmenL 

BONDMAIO,bAod'rolde,a.  A  woman  slave. 

BONDMAN,  b^nd'nln,  s.  88.  A  man  slave. 

BONDS£RVANT,b6nd'slr.Tint,s.  A  slave. 

BONDSERVICE,  b^nd's^-vis,  f.   Slavery. 

BONDSLAVE,  b^ndslive,  a.  A  man  in 
slavery. 

BONDSMAN,  b6nda'mln, «.  S8.  One  bonnd 

f.ir  aoutber. 
BONDWOMAN,  bWwim.in,«.    A  wo- 

man  slave. 
BONE,  b^,  «.     The  solid  parts  of  tbe 

body  of  an  anioMl ;  a  fragfuent  of  meat ;  a 

bone  with  as  much  flesh  as  adheres  to  it-^To 

■akc  nu  Bones,  to  laake  no  scruple  :  dice. 
To  BONE,  bJkne,  r.  a.  To  talia  ont  the  bones 

frunttbe  flesh. 
BONELACEybAne-Use',  s.   Flaxen  laoe. 
BONELESS,  b^nel^s,  a.    Without  bones. 
To  BONESET,  b^e's^  v.  «.  To  restore  a 

l>«iiie  out  uf  joint,  or  join  a  bone  broken. 
BON  ESETTBR,  bAne's^t-tir,  s.    One  who 

nir-kts  a  practice  of  srtting  boues, 
BONFIRE,  b^n'ilre,  «.    A  fire  made  for 

frtuniph. 

ly  Air.  SiMildaa  protioonccs  tU«  word  UmArt ; 
1*9 


BONGRACE,  b&n'gris,  s.    A  covering  for 

the  forehead. 
BONNET,  b^n'iUt,  s.  00.    A  hat,  a  cap 
BONNETS,  b^n'nits,  a.     Small  aaiU  set 

on  the  courses  of  the  misseo,  mainsail,  and 

foresail.  ^      .    , 

BONNILY,  b^n'ni-lfc,  od.    Gaily,  hand- 

sontrlv.  .      .     ,  .       . 

BONNlNESS,b^n'nt.nJs,«.  Gayety,band. 

soroei>ess. 
BONNY,  b^n'n^  a.    Handsome,  beaatiAi] ; 

gay,  merry. 
BONNY-CLABBER,   b6n.nfc-klAb^i^,    s. 

Soar  buttermilk.  .         ^      •» 

BONUM  MAGNUM,  b&'nftm-mlg'nam,  a. 

A  great  plum. 
BONY,  b6'n^,  a.    Consisting  of  bones ;  fall 

of  bones. 
BOOBY,  bMa>^s.    A  duU,  heavy,  atupid 

fellow. 
BOOK,  b&&k,  a.     A  volume  in  which  we 

read  or  write  ;  a  particuUr  part  of  a  wurii ; 

tlie  register  in  which  a  trader  keeps  an  ac- 
count.— In  Bof»ks,  in  kind  reuicmbranoc.— 

Without  Book,  by  memory. 
To  BOOK,  b6ik,  «.  a.  To  register  in  a  book. 
BOOK-KEEPING,  b^kliftp-ing,  a.    The 

art  of  keeping  accouiits. 
BOOKBINDER,  b66k'blD.d&r,  a.    A  man 

wliose  profession  it  is  to  bind  Ixioks. 
BOOKFUL,  b&&k'f4l,  a.  Crowded  with  un- 

dieesied  kuowlcrt"e. 
BOOKISH,  bi&klsh,  a.  ^Oivcn  to  books. 
BOOKISHNESS,  bAik^lsh-nis,   a.    Over- 

atudionsnets 
BOOKLEARNED,  bMklim-id,  a.  Vetsed 

in  books.  , ,      -      , 

BOOKLEARNING,bWkllm-kg,a.   Skill 

in  literature  ;  arnuauiled  with  boolLS. 
BOOKMAN,  bo^k-mln,  a.  88.  A  man  whose 

profession  is  ihr  study  of  bfioks. 
BOOKMATE,biik'mkte, «.  School-feUow. 
BOOKSELLER,  b^k'sjl-l&r,  a.     A  man 

whose  profession  it  rs  to  sell  books. 
BOOKWORM,  bUk'wirm, «.    A  mite  that 

rau  Itoles  in  buoks  j  a  student  too  closely  fiMd 

upon  books. 
BOOM,  b&^,a.    In  aea  language,  a  long 

pole  used  to  spread  out  tiie  clue  of  the  stud- 
ding sail ;  a  poir  with  buslics  or  baskets,  set 

up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors  how  to  staer ; 

a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour,  to  keep  out  the 

enemy. 
To  BOOM,bUm,e.ii.  To  rash  with  violence. 
BOON,  b66n,  a.    A  gift,  a  grant 
BOON,  b6&n,  a.    Gay,  merry. 
BOOR,  b6&r,  s.     K  lout,  a  clown. 
BOORISH,  b66r1sh,  a.    Chmniah,  ruatick. 
BOORISHLY,   b&6riah-l^,   ad.      After  a 

dowuisli  manner. 
BOORI8HNESS,  bUrlsh-nIs, «.    Coarse- 

ness  of  maniYers. 
To  BOOT,  bfik,  e.a.    To  profit,  to  adnm- 

U^e  ;  to  enrich,  to  beueflt. 
BOOT,  bWtyf.    Profit,  gain,  advantage.— 

To  Boot,  with  advantage*  over  and  above  ;— > 

booty,  or  plunder. 
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BOOT,  bSit,  f .  A  coveiing  for  the  leg,  lued 
f)j  borsemeii. 

BOOT  OF  A  COACH,  boot, «.  The  place 
under  the  coach-box. 

BOOT-HOSE,  b^&tli^e,  t.  StockiDgs  to 
serve  for  boots. 

BOOT-TREE,  bftftt^tr^^^  $,  Wood  shaped 
like  «  leg,  to  be  driren  uito  boots  for  stretch- 
ing them.  *,     «       , 

BOOT.CATCHER,bMtTtlt8h-&r,«.  The  per- 
son  whose  business  at  an  inn  is  to  poll  off 
the  boots  of  passengers. 

BOOT£D,b66fld,a.    In  boots. 

BOOTH,  b^6TH,  $.  .  A  house  built  of  boards 
or  boughs. 

BOOTLESS,  b&otlls,  a.  Useless,  unavail- 
ine ;  without  success. 

BOOTY,  hhh'thyi.  Plunder,  pillage ;  things 
gotten  by  robbery. — ^I'o  plaj  Booty,  to  lose  by 
design. 

BOPEEP,  b^pUp',  tf.  To  play  Bopeep  is 
jto  look  out,  and  dniw  back,  as  if  frighted. 

BORACHIO,  b6-rit'tsh6,  s.   A  drunkard. 

BOR  ABLE,  b^'rl-bl,  a.  That  may  be  bored. 

BOR AQE,  bur'idje,  a.  90, 165.     A  plant. 

BORAX,  M'riks,  s.  An  artificial  salt,  pre- 
pared  from  sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tar- 
tar, sea  salt,  and  alum,  dbsolved  in  wine. 

BORDEL,  bir'd&,  ».  A  brothel,  a  bawdy- 
house. 

BORDER,  bii^d&r,  s.  96.  The  outer  part  or 
edge  of  any  thing;  the  edge  of  a  country; 
the  outer  part  of  a  garment  adorned  with  nee- 
dle-work ;  a  bank  raised  round  a  garden,  and 
set  with  flowers* 

To  BORDER,  bir'dir,  v.  ii.     To  confine 


upon ;  to  approach  nearly  to. 
To  BORDER,  b&r'dQr,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with 

a  border ;  tu  reach,  to  touch. 
BORDERER,  b^r'd&r.&r,  «.  6SS.    He  that 

dwells  on  the  borders. 
To  BORE,  b6re,  c.  a.  To  pierce  in  a  hole. 
To  BORE,  bAre,  r.  w.    To  make  a  hole ;  to 

posh  foiwards  to  a  certain  point. 
BORE,  b^re,  s.    The  hole  made  by  boring; 

the  instrument  with  which  a  hole  is  bored ;  the 

size  of  any  bole. 
BORE,  b^re.    The  preterit  of  Bear, 
BOREAL,  b&'r^-Al,  a.    Northern. 
BOREAS.  bA'r^-ls,  s.    The  Aorth  wind. 
BO  REE,  M-r^^',  i .    A  step  in  dancing. 
BORN,  b^m.    Come  into  life. 
BORNE,  b6me,    Carried,  supported. 

^  See  Appendix. 

BOROUGH,b&r'r6,tf.  S18,S90.  A  town  with 

a  corporation. 

To  BORROW,  b6r'rA,  r.  a.  To  take  some- 
thing from  another  upon  credit ;  to  ask  of 
another  the  use  of  something  for  a  time ; 
to  use  as  one's  own,  though  not  belonging 
to  one. 

BORROWER,  bdr^r^-ir,  s.  He  that  bor- 
rows  ;  he  that  takes  what  is  anothe^s. 

BOSCAGE,  b^s^lje,  s.  90.  Wood,  or 
woodlands. 

BOSKY,  b«3'k^,a.    Woody. 

BOSOM,  b66'z&m»  s.  The  breast,  the  heart ; 

tlie  innermost  part  of  an  enclosure ;  the  folds 

of  the  dress  tliat  cover  the  breast ;  the  tendei 

aficctions ;  inclination,  dcsice ;  in  composition, 
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implies  intimacy,  confidence,  fondness,  as,  my 

boscm  friend. 

^  This  word  is  prouoanced  four  wsys,  Bottrm, 
buxxum.  aod  Booxum.  tbe  oo  like  u  iu  bull ;  and 
booxom^.M  ou  in  boute»  Sheridan  aud  Scntt  adapt  the 
third  sound ;  Perry  Mcms  to  mark  the  fourth ;  Dr. 
Kenrick  has  tbe  second  aud  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  former ;  and  W.  Johnston  has  the  second ;  and 
that  is,  in  roy  opinion,  tbe  most  general :  but  the  sta^e 
seems  to  have  adopted  tbe  fourth  sound,  which  has 
given  it  a  currency  among  polite  speakers,  and  makes 
it  the  most  fnshionable.  Mr.  Elphinston,  a  nice  ob- 
server, as  well  as  a  deep  investigator,  announces  tbe 
second,  but  tells  us  that  the  third  was  the  original  pro- 
nunciation. 

To  BOSOM,  bSS'zHuB,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  the 

bosom  ;  to  conceal  in  privacy. 
BOSON,  bA'sn,  1.170,103.  Corrupted  from 

Boatswain,  which  see. 
BOSS,  b6s,  a.    A  stud  ;  the  part  rising  in 

tlie  midst  of  any  thing  ;  a  thick  body  of  any 

kind. 
BOSSAGE,  b6s'slye,  a.  90.    Any  stone  diat 

has  a  projecture. 
BOSVEL,   b6zVll,  s.  448.    A   species  of 

crowfoot. 
BOTANICAL,  bA-t4n'e.k4l,')a.RelaUngto 
BOTANICK,  bA-tln'nik,       J  herbSjSldUed 

in  herbs. 
BOTANIST,  b6t'4-n!st,  a.  608,  ft.  648.  One 

skilled  in  plants. 
BOTANOLOOY,  b6t.4n.6rA-ji,  «.    A  dis- 

course  upon  plants.  518. 
BOTCH,   b6tsh,  a.  862.    A  swelling,  or 

eruptiire  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  a  part  in 

any  work  ii!  finished;  an  adventitious  pact 

clumsily  added. 
To  BOTCH,  b6t8h,  v.  a.    To  mend  or  patch 

clotlies  clumsily  ;  to  put  together  unsuitably, 

or  unskilfully  ;  to  mark  with  botches 
BOTCH Y,  bftt'tsh^,  a.  Marked  with  botches. 
BOTH,  bAM,fl.  467.    The  two. 
BOTH,  hhthy  cor{}.    As  well. 
BOTS,  b6ts,  a.    Small  worms  in  the  entrails 

of  horses. 
BOTTLE,  b6ftl,  a.  405.    A  small  vessel  of 

glass,  or  other  matter;  a  quantity  of  wine 

usually  put  into  a  bottle,  a  quart  ^  a  quantity 

of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up. 
To  BOTTLE,  b6t'tl,  v.  a.     To  enclose  in 

bottles. 
BOTTLEFLOWER,b6f  tl-fljfi-4r,s.  A  plant. 
BOTTLESCREW.  b6f  U-skr^i,  i.    A  screw 

to  pull  out  tlie  cork. 
BOTTOM,  b6t't6m,  a.  166.    The  lowest  part 

of  any  thin^;  the  ground  under  the  water  ^ 

the  foundation,  the  groundwork  :    a  dale,  a' 

▼alley ;  the  deepest  part ;  bound,  limit  ;  tbe 

utmost  of  any  man's  capacity  ;  the  last  reaort  ; 

a  vessel  for  navigation ;  a  chHi.ce  or  securitv  ; 

a  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 
To  BOTTOM,  b<Jt'tum,  e.  a.    To  build  «p, 

to  fix   upon  ais  a  support;   to  wind    upon 

something. 
To  BOTTOM,  b6t't&m,  e.  n.    To  rest  apon 

as  its  support. 
BOTTOMED,  b6tt&m'd,  a.  869.    Hariiig  a 

bottom. 
BOTTOMLESS,  b6t'tdm-l6s,  a.    Without  a 

bottom,  fathomless. 
BOTTOMRY,  bot'tura-re,  a.  The  act  of  bor- 

rowing  money  on  a  sliip's  bottom. 
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An  insect  which  breeds 
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BOUD,  bUd,<. 

•o  ai»lt- 
Te  BOUGE,  boodje,  r.  ii.  S15.  To  swell  out. 

BOi'GH,  b^,  <.  SIS. 

thoot  r^  «  tree. 
BOrr.HT.  biwt,319. 
To  BOUNCE,  bidiis«,  r.  n.    To  faU  or  fly 

a^aijttt  any  thing  with  great  force ;  to  make 

t  Mddea  leap ;  to  bt>A»t,  to  bully. 
BOINCE,   bo&nse,  i.     A   strong  sadden 

hkg^ ;  a  toddea  crack  or  noitc ;  a  boast,  a 

tkrraZ. 

BOt  NCER,  biin's&r,  s,  A  boaster,  a  bully, 
■a  esBply  threateoer ;  a  liar. 

ftOVND,  bUnd,f.  SIS.  A  limit,  aboundary ; 
a  fiait  by  which  aiiy  cxcorsion  it  restrained  ; 
a  kap.  a  jamp,  a  spring ;  a  rebound. 

Ta  BOU^'  D,  b^^,  r.  a.  To  limit,  to  ter- 
minate ;  to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  make  to 


Ta  BOUND,biSnd,i?.fi.  To jump,to spring; 

to  letyooud.  to  fly  back. 
BOrV  D,  biind.    Part.  pass,  of  Bind. 
BOl  \  D,  bound,  a.    Destined,  intending  to 

c»a>e  lo  any  place. 
BOUNDARY,  hllmdi-Th,  t.  Limit,  bound. 
BOiNDEN,    biJn'dln.     Part.    pass,    of 


BOIN  DI  XO-STONRbJin'ding-stAnc,  7 
BOCND-STONE,  b&dnd'stAne,  J   * 

A  siot^  to  play  with. 
BDtNDLESSN£SS,b6Qnda6s-n2i,s.  Ex- 

eaptsMi  from  liroiU. 
BOVN DLES8,  bitbdH^,  a.  Unlimited,  un- 

cpnaneo. 
BOCVTEOUS,  bJ4n'tchi-fts,  a.  263.    Ube- 

lai.  ktod.  generous. 
BOUNTEOUSLY,  bofin'tch^-fis-U,  od.  Li- 

fcrtaily.  generously.  .,  ^    ^.  .       , 

BOCNTEOUSNESS,   bidn'tchi-fts-nis,  $. 

Mnmhttnet,  liberality. 
BI>C!«TIFUL,  b^An't^-fftl,  a.    liberal,  ge- 

■noasi  munificent. 
BOCNT1FULLY,  biint^fil-ll,  «d.    LI- 

keraliy. 
»aUvnFULNESS,bJun'tt-f4l-n&,«.  The 

^■ttlfty  of  being  bountiful.  |renerusit3*. 
BOUNTIHEAD,  bi^n't^-hid, ) s .Goodness, 
BOVNTYHOOD,bion't^.hOd,5     virtue. 
BOUNTY,  biAn't*,  a.    Generosity,  Ubera- 

&t«.  iBunifioeocc. 
To  BOUBGEON,  birifin,*.  n.  SIS, 259.  To 

9^mmU  to  shoot  into  braji^ies. 
Br>URN,  b^vBe.  s.     A  boond,  a  limit;  a 

kmtftk,  a  torrent* 

1^  I  Iww  differed  frooi  Mr.  SMiridan  and  Dr. 
Ow%ca  la  Ibc  pron«»<i«tlnn  oi  tbis.word.  Tbey 
^^m  tt  mmm4  as  ii  wtilUn  boom ,  b«l,  if  my  memory 
t«^  mr  •««,  It  !•  a  rfcymc  to  imaurm  apoa  tht  staga ; 
tiMf  Mr.  Otffick  *o  |iruaooncrd  it. 

-  r^M  •wllarevrr'd  eoaoiry,  from  whoae  bourn 

-  %m  vavHlM  ittaraa.-— .aAaA«»fware'J  Hamiet. 

I   •«  ftrtMM  la  Ikta  pmnnadalioD  by  tbe  safEctgcs 
^  )&#.  I  Ifhimtttm,  Mr.  V«ret,  aad  Mr.  ttmilh. 

In  IU>1  NE,  biize,  r.  a.    To  drink  lavishly. 
BC>LsY.bi^x^,a.  Drunken. 
B4 )  I T,  bout,  s.    A  turn,  as  much  of  an  ac- 
iJM*  as  is  pcifbrised  at  one  time. 
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To  BOW,  bJ8,  ».  a.  To  bend,  or  inflect ;  to 
beud  the  body  in  token  of  respect  or  ^lubmis- 
siou  ;  to  bend,  or  incline^  in  cuudesceiuiiMi  ; 
to  depress,  to  crush. 

To  BOW,  biu,  r.  a.  To  bend,  to  suffer  flex- 
ure ;  to  make  a  reverence ;  to  stoop ;  to  sink 
under  a  oressure. 

BOWj  b&Q,  8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  sub- 
roiasion. 

BOW,  bA,  i.  An  instrument  of  war ;  a  rain- 
bow ;  tlie  instrument  with  which  string  instru- 
ments .\re  nlavfd  upon  ;  the  doubling  of  i 
string  in  a  slip  knot.— Bow  of  a  ship,  that  part 
of  her  which  begins  at  the  loof,  and  ends  at 
tlie  sternoiost  part  of  the  forecastle. 

To  BOW,  bA.    To  bend  sideways. 

^  While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  contract- 
ing their  original  slgnmcalioo,otbc)sare  dividioK  and 
sabdivifling  into  a  tboiisand  different  acceptaiions. 
The  verb  to  bov  rhymmg  wilh  cow  migbt  origtn.illy 
lignify  flexure  every  way,  and  to  serve  for  that  actiou 
which  made  auy  thing  crooked,  let  iu  direction  bv 
what  it  woold  :  but  it  appeais  rertiin  that  at  prcteol 
it  only  means  that  flexure  which  b  vertical,  and  which 
may  be  ca|ltd  a  bouing  dwm^  bal  is  bv  no  means  so 
applicable  to  ihai  flexare  which  is  sideways  or  hori* 
sontal,  and  for  which  neceuity  seems  lo««nsibly  fu 
have  brought  the  verb  C  have  inserted  into  nae.  This 
vtrb  seems  accompanied  by  the  word  out  a*  ihc  other 
is  by  rfottfi,  and  wc  may  say  such  a  thing  bous  doun, 
but  another  thing  bows  out,  or  swells  sideways :  (Ihi 
first  verb  is  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  cow, 
now,  ice.  and  the  last  with  go,  no,  kc.  Milton  seems 
to  have  used  the  word  with  thli  sound,  where  in  hi» 
P$nseroso  he  says— 

"  And  love  the  high  tmbou^  roof, 
•*  With  antique  pillais'  maasy  proof." 
But  as  BOthiag  ean  tend  more  to  the  amblfuUy  of  lao. 
gaagt  thma  to  have  the  words  spelled  la  the  tame 
mauncr  sounded  differently  in  order  to  distinguish 
their  meaning  by  their  pronnaciation,  I  would  bnnbly 
advise  to  spell  the  word  bow  (to  shoot  with),  and  the 
verb  to6ov  (to  bend  sideways),  with  the  final  f;  this 
slight  ad4lition  will  relieve  a  reader  from  the  embar- 
rassment be  is  nnder  at  first  sight,  where  he  is  not 
thuroagbly  acquainted  with  the  circanstances  of  a  re- 
lation^  and  does  not  know  how  to  pronounce  the  word 
till  be  has  read  the  context.  For  the  propriety  of  this 
additional  e,  see  tbe  words  Bowt  and  l'\fmu 

I  eannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Wares  on  this 
word,  as  his  opinion  has  great  authoiity :— '*  A  bow 
"  for  arrows,  and  to  bow,  whi-n  it  signifies  merely  to 
•'  bend  any  thing,  have  ow  like  o  long.  This  disUoc- 
••  tion  I  believe  to  be  right,  though  our  great  Lexico- 
'*  grapher  has  not  noticed  U.  lie  gives  to  bow,  in  everv 
*'  sense,  the  regular  sound  of  ow.  (that  is,  rhyming  w  lih 
"  coir.^  But  of  this  Insunce  the  first  and  fourth  a  p. 
*'  pear  to  be  errooeoos ;  the  third  is  doubtful ;  and  la 
*'  tbe  second  the  word  is  UAe<1  to  express  an  inclina. 
"  tiou  of  the  tKMly,  but  metaphorically  applied  to 
"  trees.  See  the  lonr  instances  from  Shakespeare, 
"  Dryden,  aad  Locke,  under  To  bow,  v.  a.    No.  1." 

A  want  of  attending  to  the  d>ffeit  nt  ideas  the  word 
bow  conveys,  as  it  Is  differently  sounded,  has  occa- 
sioned the  inconsiftent  sea  terms  ;  the  bow  of  a  »lil|> 
rhyming  with  cotv;  and  an  anchor,  called  the  btat 
bower,  rhyming  with  Aoar,  and  6oo,  in  tbe  word 
bowtprU,  rhyming  with  go,  no,  &c. 
BOW-BENT,  bi'bdnt,  a.  Crooked. 
POW-HAND,  bAliAnd,*.    The  hand  that 

draws  the  bow.  «... 

BOW-LEGGED,  bAl^gd,  a.  559.     Having 

crooked  lejjs. 
BOWELS,  bou^ls,  «.  Intestines,  the  vcssoU 
and  organs  within  the  body  ;  the  inner  pans 
of  any  thinp;  tenderness,  compassion. 
BOWER,  b^u  ^ir,  «.  98.  An  arbour ;  itsccras 

to  signify,  in  Spenser,  a  blow,  a  stroke. 
POWER,  boti'ur,  «.  An  anchur  so  called. 
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BOWERY,  bii  &r.r^,  a.    Full  of  bowers. 
BOWL,  bile, ».    A  vessel  to  hold  liquids  ; 
the  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  a  basin,  a  foun- 
tain.—See  Uie  next  word. 
BOWL,^  bMe,  s.    Round  mass  rolled  along 
the  ground. 

^  Many  reipectnble  ipeakert  pronoonce  thii  word 
•o  «f  to  rhyme  with  luml,  tbo  noite  ni«ile  by  a  do^. 
Dr.  Juboton,  Mr.  Elphioston,  and  Mr.  Prrrj,  de- 
clare for  it ;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Sc^tt,  Dr.  Keu- 
lick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronoaoce  it  as  the  vessel  t*  hold 
liquor,  rhyming  with  hol€.  I  remember  having  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Garricic  for  piunoancinx  it  like 
howl:  and  am  opon  the  whole  of  opinion  that  pro- 
noonclne  it  as  I  have  marked  it  is  the  preferable  mode, 
thoagh  the  least  analogical.  Bat  as  the  vessel  has  in- 
disputably this  souwl.  It  is  rendering  the  language  still 
more  irregular  to  give  the  ball  a  different  one.  The 
Inconveuieoce  of  this  irregularity  is  often  perceived 
in  the  word  bmo.  To  have  the  same  word  signify  dif- 
ferent things.  Is  the  fate  of  all  languages;  but  pronounc- 
ing tbe  nme  word  dUTerently,  to  signify  different 
things  is  multiplying  difficulties  without  necessity: 
for  though  It  may  t>e  alleged  that  a  different  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word  to  signify  a  different  thing  is  in 
some  measnrt  remedying  the  poverty  and  ambiguity  of 
langoage,  it  msy  be  answered,'  that  it  is  in  reality  in- 
creasing the  ambiguity  by  suiting  the  eye  and  ear  at  va- 
riaace,and  obliging  the  reader  to  understand  the  context 
before  hm  can  pronounce  the  word.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  bad  theseambignitlvs  in 
words  which  were  onlv  distinguUhible  by  their  quan- 
tity or  accent.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Greek  language  bad  a  written  accent  to  distinguish 
such  words  as  were  pronounced  differently  (o  »igitiiy 
different  tldngs,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  different 
•pelllng ;  and  though  the  Latin  word  lego  signified  ei- 
ther to  read  or  to  send,  according  to  the  quautity  with 
which  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  imperfection  in  that  language  which  ought 
Bot  to  be  imitated.  Ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas 
will  alw'aya  be  more  nnmerons  than  words ;  and  there- 
fore the  same  word  will  often  stand  for  very  different 
ideas :  bat  altering  the  sound  of  a  word,  without  alter- 
ing the  spelling.  Is  forming  an  nnwritten  lan^nage. 

To  BOWL,  b&Ie, r.  a.    To  play  at  bowls; 

to  throw  bowls  at  any  thing. 
BOWLER,  b^l&r,  s.    He   that  plays   at 

bowls. 
BOWLINE,  biulln, «.     A  rope  fastened  to 

the  middle  part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail. 
BOWLING-GREEN.  bAnlng-griin,  i.    A 

level  piece  of  fsround,  kept  irooutli  for  bowlers. 
BOWMAN,  bA'mIn, «.  88.  An  archer. 
BOWSPRIT,  bA'sprit,«.    BolUprit;  which 

BOWSTRING,  bA'strIng, ».    The  string  by 

which  tlie  bow  is  kept  bent. 
BOW-WINDOW,  bA'win'd6. 

f^  in*.  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and,  perhaps 
juKiy,  from  Bay-trhtdott,  or  a  window  forming  a 
6ay  in  the  internal  part  of  the  room ;  bot  present  cus- 
tom has  universally  agreed  to  call  these  windows  lou>- 
windoti-s,  from  the  curve,  like  a  bow,  which  they  form 
by  Juiting  outwards.  However  original  and  just, 
therefore.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  may  be,  there  is 
little  hope  of  a  conformity  to  it,  either  in  writing  or 
pronuncUiion,  while  there  is  apparently  so  go4*d  an 
etymology',  both  fur  sente  and  sound,  to  support  the 
present  practice.— See  To  Bow. 

BOWYER,  bhydvy  $,  98.    An  archer;  one 
whose  trude  is  to  make  bows. 

BOX,  biks, «.    A  tree ;  the  wood  of  it. 

BOX,  b6lts,  #.    A  case  made  of  wood,  or 
other  matter,  to  hold  any  Uiing  ;  the  caM!  of 
the  manner's  composs  •,  the  chest  into  which 
money  given  is  put ;  teat  tn  the  play-house. 
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To  BOX  b^ks,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  box. 
BOX,  b^ks,  t.    A  blow  on  the  head  girett 

with  the  hand. 
To  BOX,  bt^ks,  V.  n.  To  fight  with  the  fisL 
BOXEN,  b6k'8n,  a.  103.    Made  of  box,  re- 

•erobling  box. 
BOXER,  b6ks'&r, «.    A  man  who  fights  witk 

his  fists. 
BOY,  b^,  s.  482.    A  male  child,  not  a  girl ; 

one  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  older  than  aa 

infant ;  a  word  of  coutenipt  fur  young  men. 
BOYHOOD,  b^li&d,  «.     The  state  of  a 

boy. 
BOYISH,  b^elsh,  a.    Belonging  to  a  boy ; 

childish,  trifling. 
BOYISHLY,  bWlsh-l*,  ad.     ChUdishly, 

triflingly. 
BOYISHNESS,  bM'lsh-nls,  «.     Childish- 
ness^ triflingiiess. 
BOYISM,  b^lzm,  s.    PueriUty,  chUdiah- 

ness. 
BRABBLE,  brib^l.  «.  405.    A  clamorous 

contest. 
To  BRABBLE,  brdb'bl,  v,  n.    To  contest 

noisily. 

BRABBLER,br4blfir,s.  A  clamorous  noisr 

fellow. 
To  BRACE,  biise,  r.  a.    To  bind>  to  tie 

close  with  bandages ;  to  strain  up. 
BRACE,  biltse,  f.  Cincture,  bandage ;  that 
which  holds  any  thins  tight — Braces  of  a 
coach,  thick  straps  of^ieather  on    which  it 
hangs.— Braces  in  printing,  a  crooked    line 
enclosing  a  passage,  as  in  a  triplet ; — tension* 
tightness. 
BRACE,  br&se,  s.   A  pair,  a  couple. 
BRACELET,  brilsellt,  s.    Ai^  ornament  for 
the  arms. 

t^  I  have,  in  the  pronnncistlon  of  this  word,  mada 
the  a  long  and  slender,  as  in  brace,  as  1  find  it  in  Dr. 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr.  Perrv,  and  Mr.  Scott; 
and  not  short,  as  in  brass,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  has  toarkad 
it ;  and  which,  I  believe,  is  the  prevailing  pronuDcia- 
tion  in  Ireland :  for  though  many  corapounda  ahurtcm 
the  vowel  in  the  simple,  as  Is  shown  at  large  in  Iha 
Principles  of  Prouanciation,  308,  515;  yet  I  ihlak 
snch  words  are  exceptions  as  are  only  dimiaativcBy 
plurals  and  feinlniuea.— &ee  Fatroneu, 

BRACER,  brit's&r,  s.  98.    A  cincture,   a 

bandage. 
BRACH,  brdtsh,  s.  252.  A  bitch  hound. 
BRACHIAL,  brdk'ydl,  a   S5S.    Belonging 

to  the  arm* 
BRACHYGRAPHY,  bri-kiggrt-f^, «.  The 

art  or  practice  of  writing  in  a  short   coos* 

pass.  353. 
BRACK,  brik,  s.    A  breach. 
BRACKET,  br^'kit,  s.  99.    A   piece   of 

wood  fixed  for  tlie  support  of  soroetbiug. 
BRACKISH,  brdkish,  a     Salt,  something 

salt. 
BRACKJSHNESS,brikl8h.n2s,s.  Saltness. 
BRAD,  brid,  s.    A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms 

with. 
To  BRAG,  brig,  e.  ii.    To  boast,  to  display 

ostentatiously. 
BRAG,  brig, «.    A  boast,  a  proud  expres- 
sion ',  the  tiling  boasted. 
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BSAOOADOCIO,  brlg-gl^^'ihM,f.    A 

fmA%u»  bttfttting  ftliow. 
BRAGGART,  b.ig'glrt,  a.  88.    BoaBtfal, 

vauilv  o9irntaUuut. 
BRAGG  4RT,  brig's^  «•    A  boaster. 
ERAGGER,  brifTg&r,  «.  98.  A  boaster. 
BR  AGLESS,  i^rlglls,  a.    Without  a  boast. 
IRAGLY,brAg'lf,«d.  Finely. 
To  B9  A  ID,  bride,  r.  a.  To  weave  together. 
BRA  ID,  bridr,  s.    A  texture,  a  knot. 
BRAILS,    brilz,  t.     Small  ropes  reeved 

ikriict^h  bl<<:iit. 

BSAIN*  brine,  s.  That  collection  of  vessels 
■»d  (V^aiis  in  the  bead,  from  whicli  scnte  aiid 
owdcn  arise  ;  the  understanding. 

To  BRA  IN,  brine,v.4U  To  kill  by  beating  out 
ihr  brain 

BRAIN  ISH,  brknelsh,  a.    Hotheaded,  fu- 

BRAINLESS,  br4ne1fs,d.  Silly. 

BRAI N  PA  N ,  brLae'pIo,  s.  The  skull  con- 

taiatnc  thr  br^ns. 

BRAINSICK,  brine'slk,  a.  Addleheaded, 

BRAINSICKLY,brJuse'slk.l^,ad.  Weakly, 

Wadily. 
BRAINSICKNESS,  brbie's!k-n3s,  s.    In- 

AocrrtJon,  giddiness. 

BRA  &E,  brike.    The  preterit  of  Break. 

BRARE,  brike, «.     Fern,  brambles. 

BRA  RE,  brike,  s.  An  instrument  for  drrss- 
tm^  htmp  or  flax  ;  the  handle  of  a  ship's 
pMBp  ;  a  baker's  kneading-truugh. 

BRA&Y,  brilK*,  a.  Thorny,  prickly,  rough. 

BRAMBLE,  brlml>l,  s.  405.  Blackberry 
hmati*  dewberry  bash,  raspberry  bush  ;  any 
■Mfb  prkkly  shrub. 

IRAMBLING,brlml>llng,s.  A  bird,  called 
mimttbe  faounlaio  cliafiinch* 

BRAN,  bffln,s.  The  husks  of  com  ground. 

BRANCH,  brlntsh,  s.  362,  78.  The  shoot 
^  a  tfve  fnxa  one  of  the  main  houghs  ;  any 
AvMnt  Aftick  ;  any  part  that  shoots  out  from 
gK  test  ;  a  •iDaner''river  running  into  a  larger : 
^j  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a  collateral 
fa«  ;  the  offspring,  the  descendant ;  the  ant- 
^9  or  aboots  of  a  stag's  horn. 

T*  BRANCH,  brInUh,  r.  n.  To  spread  in 
hai^  hr  s  '  %u  spread  into  separate  parts  ;  to 
a^rak  dtflatively  ;  to  have  horns  shooting  out. 

Ta  BRANCH,  brlnUh,  v.  a.  To  divide  as 
wso  brmnehc*  ;  U>  adorn  with  needlework. 

BR  4NCHER.  brIn'Uhir,  s.  One  that  shooU 
•«t  mto  branches  ;  hi  falconry,  a  young  hawk. 

ntA  N  CHIN  ESS,  brln'sh^-n^,s.  Fulness 
•#  brsftchet.  ^         , 

BANCHLESS,  brinshlls,  a.  Without 
ib  nmtM  or  boughs ;  naked. 

BR  ANC  H  Y ,  brln'sh^,  a.    Full  of  branches 

BRAND,  brlnd,  «.     A  stick  lighted,  or  fit 
^  ^  lighted  ;  a  swurd  ;  a  tliunderbolt ;  a  mark 
^«dc  by  bomint  with  a  hot  imn. 
T»  BRAND,  blind,  r.  a.    To  mark  with  a 

•■icof  HilafBy. 
BRANDGOOSE,brlad'gUa,s.    A  kind  of 
wMfaml 
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To  BRANDISH,  brin'dish,  r.  a.  To  wave 
or  shake ;  to  play  with,  to  fluurish. 

BRANDLING,  brAndllng,  s.  A  parUcular 
wurm. 

BRANDY,  brin'd*,  s.  A  strong  Uquor  dU- 
tilled  from  wine. 

BRANGLE,  brdng'gl,  s.  405.  Squabble, 
wrangle. 

To  BRANGLE,  bring'gl,  «.  a.  405.  To 
wrangle,  to  squabble. 

BRANK,  brink,  s.    Buckwheat. 

BRANNY,  brin'ne,  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  brans. 

BRASIER,  bri'zh&r,  s.  283.  A  manufac- 
turer that  works  ii;  brass ;  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 

BRASIL,  or  BRAZIL,  bri-z^M',  s.  An 
AmericHn  wood,  cuiuiuonly  supi>oscd  to  have 
been  thus  denominated,  because  hrst  brought 
from  Brasil. 

BRASS,  bris, «.  A  yellow  metol,  made  by 
mixing  copper  with  lapis  calaminarisj  iai> 
pudcnce. 

BR ASSINESS,  b  ris'si-nls,  «.  An  appear- 
ance like  brass. 

BRASSY,  bris'si,  a.  Partaking  of  brass ; 
hard  as  brass  ;  impudent. 

BRAT,  brit,  s.  A  child,  so  called  in  con- 
tempt ;  the  progenv,  the  olTspring. 

BRAVADO,  bri-vk'dd,  s.  A  boast,  a  brag. 
— See  Lumbago. 

BRAVE,  bi4ve,  a.  Courageous,  daring, 
bold ;  gallant,  having  a  noble  mien ;  magiiih- 
cent,  grand;  excellent,  noble. 

BRAVE,  br&ve,  s.  A  hector,  a  roan  daring 
beyond  prudence  or  fitness ;  a  boast,  a  dial- 
lenge. 

To  BRAVE,  briive,  r.  a.  To  defy,  to  chal- 
lenge ;  to  carry  a  boasting  appearance. 

BRAVELY,  br^veM^,  ad.  In  a  brave  man- 
lier, courageously,  gallantly. 

BRAVERY,  bri'vir-r^,  ».  555.  Courage, 
magnanimity  ;  splendour.  ma)(nifiC4rnce ;  shuw, 
ostentation  ;  bravado,  boast. 

BRAVO,  bri'v&,  s.  Spanish.  A  man  who 
murders  for  hire. 

To  BRAWL,  briwi,  r.  n.  To  quarrel  noisily 
and  indecently  ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecent- 
ly ;  to  make  a  noise. 

BRAWL,  briwl,  s.  Quarrel,  noise,scurriUty. 

BRAWLER,  briwl&r,  s.  A  wrangler. 

BRAWN,  briwn,  $.  The  fleshy  or  mus- 
cuious  part  of  the  body  ;  the  arm,  so  cnlled 
from  its  beinc  rauvculous ;  bulk,  muscular 
strength  ;  the  flesh  of  a  boar  ;  a  boar. 

BRAWNER,  briw'nflr,s.  A  boar  killed  for 
the  table. 

BRAWNIN£SS,biiw'n^.n^,s.  Strength, 
hardnesi. 

BRAWNY,  briw'n^,  a.  Musculous, fleshy, 
bulky. 

To  BRAY,  brk,  r.  a.  To  pound,  or  grind 
small. 

To  BRAY,  brk,  r.  m.  "To  make  a  noise  as  an 
ass  ;  to  make  an  ofl'ensive  noise. 

BRAY,br&,s.    Noise,  sound. 

BBAVER,  ^,Mr^s.jy^^^f^  like 
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an  ass ;  with  printers,  an  instrument  to  tem- 
per the  ink- 
To  BRAZE,  hrkze,  v.  a.  To  solder  with 
brass  ;  to  harden  to  impudence. 

BRA2£|S>  brii'zn,  a.  103.  Made  of  brass; 
proceeding  from  brass ;  impudent 

To  BRAZEN,  brIi'zD,  v,  n.  To  be  impudent, 
to  bully. 

BR AZENFACE,  br&'zn-f&se,  s.  An  impu- 
dent wretch. 

BRAZENFACED,  brizn-llste,  a.  359.  Im- 
pudent, shameless. 

BRAZENNESS,  br&'zn-nis,  «.  Appearing 
nice  brass ;  impudence. 

BRAZIER,  hrize'j^T,a,  283.— See  Brasier, 

BREACH,  bre^tsh,  s.  The  act  of  breaking 
anv  thing  ;  the  state  of  being  broken ;  agaj)  in 
•  fortification  made  by  a  battery ;  the  Tiola- 
tion  of  a  law  or  contract ;  difference,  quar- 
rel ;  infraction,  injury. 

BREAD,  hridy  $.  Food  made  of  ground 
corn  ;  food  in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 

BREAD-CHIPPER,  brid  tshlp-ir,  f.  A 
baker's  servant. 

BREAD-CORNybrldlcftm,!.  Com  of  which 
bread  is  made. 

BREADTH,  hridth, «.  The  measure  of  any 
plain  superficies  from  side  to  side. 

To  BREAK,  britke,  c.  a.  240, 242.  To  burst, 
or  open  by  force ;  to  divide ;  to  destrcy  by 
Tiolence ;  to  overcome,  to  surmount ;  to  batter, 
to  make  breaches  or  aaps  in ;  to  crush  or  de- 
stroy the  strength  of  the  body  ;  to  sink  ur 
apual  the  spirit ;  to  subdue ;  to  crush,  to  dis- 
anle,  to  incapacitate ;  to  weaken  the  mind  ; 
to  tame,  to  train  to  obedience  ^  tu  make  bank- 
rupt ;  to  crack  the  skin  ;  to  violate  a  contract 
or  promise  ;  to  infringe  a  law  ;  to  intercept, 
to  hinder  the  effect  of ;  to  interrupt ;  to  sepa- 
rate company  ;  to  dissolve  any  union  ;  to  o^ien 
something  new. — To  Break  the  back,  to  dis- 
able one's  fortune.— To  Break  ground,  to  open 
trenches.— To  Break  the  heart,  to  destroy 
with  grief.-^o  Break  the  neck,  to  lux,  or  put 
oat  tlHB  neck  joints. — ^To  Break  off*,  to  put  a 
sudden  stop.— To  Break  off",  to  dissolve.— To 
Break  up,  to  separate  or  disband. — ^To  Break 
ii|>on  the  wheel,  Ui  punish  by  stretching  a  cri- 
minal upon  the  wheel;  and  breaking  his  bones 
with  bats. — ^To  Break  wmd  to  give  vent  to 
wind  in  the  body. 

To  BREAK,  brSke,  o.  ».  To  part  in  two ; 
to  burst  by  dashhig,  as  waves  un  a  rock ;  to 
open  and  discharge  matter;  to  open  as  the 
rooming ;  to  burst  forth,  to  exclaim ;  to  be- 
come bankrupt;  to  decline  in  health  and 
stren|:th;  to  make  way  with  some  kind  of 
suddenness,  to  come  to  an  explanation;  to 
fall  out,  to  be  friends  no  longer ;  to  discard. 
— ^To  Break  from,  to  separate  from  with 
some  vehemence' — ^To  Break  in,  to  enter  un* 
expcctrdl^r. — ^To  Break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity  .—To  Break  off,  tu  desist  suddenly. — 
To  Break  utf  from,  to  part  from  with  violence. 
»-To  Break  out,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden 
effects  —  To  Break  out,  to  have  eruj  tioiis 
from  the  btdy. —  I'o  Break  out,  to  bfconic 
dissolute. —  In  Break  up,  tu  cease,  to  inter- 
mit.—To  BrraK  up,  t<»  dissolve  itself. — To 
Break  up,  to  ht^ia  holidays. — i'o  Break  with, 
tu  purt  fricu(i&lii|>  with  any. 

BULAR,  biike,  s.  State  of  being  broken, 
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opening;  a  pause,  an  interruption;  a  line 
drawn,  noting  that  the  sense  is  suspended. 

BREAKER,  brlt'k&r,  s.  He  that  breaks 
any  thing ;  a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand- 
banks.' 

To  BREAKFAST,  brIk'dUt,  v.  n.  234, 515. 
To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

BREAKFAST,  brik'ftst,  «.  88.  The  first 
meal  in  the  day  ;  the  thing  eaten  at  the  first 
meal ;  a  meal  in  general. 

BREAKNECK,  hthke'n^kjS,  A  steep  place 
endangering  the  neck. 

BREAKPROMISE,  brltke'pr^m-ls,  s.  One 
that  makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  pro- 
mise. 

BREAM,  biime,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 

BREAST,  brist,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the 
human  body,  between  the  neck  and  the  bellj ; 
the  dugs  or  teats  of  women,  which  contain  the 
milk ;  the  part  of  a  beast  that  is  under  the 
neck,  between  the  forelegs ;  the  heart ;  the 
conscience ;  the  passions. 

To  BREAST,  br^st,  t?.  a.  To  meet  in 
front. 

BREASTBONE,  brlsfbAne,*.  The  bone  of 
tlie  breast,  the  steniuiu. 

BREASTHIGH,  brist-hi,  a.     Up  to  the 

breast. 

BRJilASTHOOKS,   brIst'hS&ks,  s.     With 

shipwrights,  the  cumpHs^ing  timbers  before, 

that  help  to  strengthen  tlie  stem  and  all  the 

forepart  of  the  ship. 
BREASTKNOT,  br^st'n6t,  ».     A  knot  or 

bunch  of  ribands  worn  by  the  women  on  the 

briast. 
BREASTPLATE,  bresfpl&te,  a.    Anawu 

for  the  breast. 
BREASTPLOUGH,  brist'pljfi,  $.  A  plough 

used  for  paring  turf,  driven  by  the  breaat. 
BREASTWORK,   br^st'wfirk,  a.      Works 

thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the  d^ 

fendants. 
BREATH,  hrhhy  $,  437.    The  air  drawn  ia 

and  ejected  out  of  the  body  ;  life ;  respi- 
ration ;    respite,  pause,    relaxation ;    breese, 

moving  air  ;  a  single  act,  an  instant. 
To  BREATHE,  br^THe,©.  n.  437.  To  draw 

in  and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs  ;  to  live  ; 

to  rest ;  to  take  breath  ;  to  inject  by  breathing ; 

to  eject  by  breathing  ;  to  exercise ;  to  move 

or  actuate  by  breath ;  to  utter  privately  ;  to 

give  air  or  vent  to. 
BREATHER,  br^'Tnir,  s.  One  that  breathes 

or  lives. 
BREATHING,  bri'xidng,  a.     AspiraUcMi, 

secret  prayer ;  breathing;  place,  vent. 
BREATHLESS,  breM'lls,  a.  Out  of  breath, 

spent  with  labour ;  dead. 
BRED,  brld.    Part.  pass,  from  To  breed. 
BREDE,  br^e,  #.— See  Braid, 
BKEECH,  breksh,  #.  247.    The  lower  part 

uf  the  body  ;  breeches  ;  the  hinder  part  of  « 

piece  of  ordnance. 
To  BKEECH,  brtctsh,  r.  rr.  247.     To  put 

into  breeches  ;  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  brcecb^ 

us  tr»  brrech  a  gun. 
BREECHES,  br^tchlz,   s.  247,    99.      Tlie 

garment  ^^^(f.e^^y  feMO^!^  [^  »^^"    P~* 
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To  BRICK,  brik,  v.  a.   To  lay  with  bricki • 

BRICKBAT,  b^^k^at,  t,    A  piece  of  brick. 

BRICKCLAY,  brik'kli,  8.  Clay  used  for 
making  bricks. 

BRICKDUST,  brlk'd&st,  s.  Dust  made  by 
pounding  bricks. 

BRICK-KILN,  biiklcll,  s,  A  kiln,  a  place 
to  burn  bricks  io. 

BRICKLAYER,  biiklk-Jir,  «.  A  brick 
mason. 

BRICKMAKER,  brlk'mk-k&r,  f .  One  whose 
trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

BRIDAL,  brl'ddl,  a.  Belonging  to  a  wed- 
ding»  nuptial. 

BRIDE,  bride,  s.    A  woman  new  married. 

BRIDEBED,  brlde'bld, «.  Marriage  bed. 

BRIDECAKE,  brlde'k^e,  s.  A  cake  dis- 
tributed to  the  guests  at  the  wedding. 

BRIDEGROOM,  brlde'gr^m^  $.  A  new 
married  man. 

BRIDEMEN,  brlde'mln,     \8.  The  attend- 

BRIDEMAIDS,bride'mkdz,5  ants  on  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

BRIDESTAKE,  brlde'stkke,  8.  A  post  set 
in  the  ground  to  dance  round. 

BRIDEWELL,  bride  wll,  8.  A  house  of 
correction. 

BRIDGE,  bridje,  8.  A  building  raised 
over  water  for  tlie  convenience  of  passage; 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose;  the  supporter  of 
the  strings  in  stringed  instruments  of  mu> 
sick. 

To  BRIDGE,  bridje,  v.  a.  To  raise  a  bridge 
over  any  place. 

BRIDLE,  brl'dl,  s.  405.  The  headstall  and 
reins  by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  go- 
verned ;  a  restraint,  a  curb,  a  check. 

To  BRIDLE,  bri'dl,  r.  a.  To  guide  by  a 
bridle;  to  restrain,  to  govern. 

To  BRIDLE,  brl'dl,  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the 
head. 

BRIDLEHAND,  brl'dUhlnd,  s.  The  hand 
which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 

BRIEF,  br^^f,  a.  Short,  concise ;  contract- 
ed, narrow. 

BRIEF,  br^^f.  A  short  eitract,  or  epi- 
totiw\  the  writing  given  the  pleaders,  con- 
taining the  case ;  letters  patent,  giving  license 
to  a  chariuble  collection  ;  m  musick,  a  mea- 
sure of  quantity,  which  contains  two  strokes 
down  in  beating  time,  aud  as  many  up. 

BRIEFLY,  br^k-i^,  ad.  Concisely,  in  few 
words. 

BRIEFNESS,  br^^fnJs,  s.  Conciseness, 
shortness. 

BRIER,  brl'ir,  8. 98,  418.  A  plant. 

BRIERY,  brl'dr-ri^,  a.  555.  Rough,  full  of 
briers. 

BRIGADE,  br^-g&dc',  s.  117.  A  division 
of  forces,  a  body  of  men. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  brlgl-di-^r',  «. 
An  officer  next  in  order  below  a  luajor-gene- 
ml.  ^5  ,    .       , 

BRIG ANDlNE,br?rfn-dlnc,160.  >  «. Alight 

BRIGANTINE,  brtg'an-tlne,  |  \e.sMl, 
such  as  has  been  formerly  u^cd  by  cursairs  ur 
pirates}  acoalofgfiifeedbyCjOOgle 


ol"  the  body ;  to  wear  the  breeches  is,  in 
a  wife,  to  osorp  the  authority  of  the  husband. 

To  BREED,  br^^,  e.  a.  To  procreate,  to 
^ncrate  ;  to  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce ; 
ID  cnntrive,  to  hatch,  to  plot;  to  produce 
iriMu  one's  self;  to  give  birth  to;  to  educate, 
to  qaaiify  by  cdocaiaou ;  to  bring  up,  to  take 
carr  of. 

To  BREED,  brM,  r.  ii.  To  bring  young; 
•0  increase  by  new  production  ;  to  be  pro- 
dacrd,  to  have  birth  ;  to  raise  a  breed. 

BREED,  br^,  s.  A  cast,  a  kind,  a  sub- 
dnrisioa  of  species;  progeny,  offspring  ;  a 
namber  produced  at  once,  a  lurtch. 

BR££1>BATE,  br^l)4te,  s.  One  that 
bveeds  quarrels. 

BREEDER,  br^'dir,  s.  96.  That  which 
prwdoces  any  thing ;  the  person  which  brings 
•p  anocher ;  a  fenale  that  is  prolifick ;  one 
tii»t  takes  care  to  raise  a  breed. 

BREEDING,  br^'dlng,  f.  Education,  in- 
•trvction ;  qualifications  ;  nwp.uers,  know- 
ktfge  of  ceremony ;  nurture. 

BRKF-ZF.,  br^^  «.  A  stinging  fly. 

BREEZE,  br^  s.  A  gentle  gale. 

nUTEZW  br^'s^,  ad.  Fanned  with  gales. 

BRET^br^t,^.    A  fish  of  the  tnrbot  kind. 

BRETHREN,  brJTH'rIn,  s.  The  plural  of 
BnKter. 

BREVIARY,  br^ve'yA-r^,  8. 507.  An  abridg- 
■■nt,  as  epitome;  the  book  containing  the 
4aily  service  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome. 
17  Ail  ew  ortbo^pbts  bat  Mr.  Perry  pronoaace  the 

tea  •yUsfeIc  of  tkls  word  lone  I  but  If  sothorily  were 

■  I J  I.  aaalocy  would  decide  for  Ike  proniuici«tion  I 

*««•  gkvws.  AM. 

BRl^'I  AT,  br^re'ylt,  8. 113    A  short  com- 

pr»diaiii. 

BE£\IATURE,  br^ve^ri-Uh^re,  s.     An 

•^^.TrrUtion.  465. 115. 
BREVITY,  br{v^t^,s.  611.    Conciseness, 


T*  BREW,  brU,  v.  a.  UO.  To  make  li- 
^mm%  by  miitni;  several  ingredients ;  to  pre- 
fmr  by  mixing  things  together ;  to  contnve. 

To  BREW,  brU,  r.  n.  To  perform  the  office 

«r»  bcewer. 
IREWAGE,  bMAdjey  8.  90.    Mixture  of 

BREWER,  br^'&r,  s.    A  man  whose  pro- 

frvsMu  it  is  to  make  beer. 
iR£«  HOUSE,  brUli&^,s.    A  house  ap- 

pr^prifttcd  to  brewing. 
BEEWLNG,  bribing,  f.  410.    Quantity  of 

^9ur  brewed. 
EJU:il  16,   brUis,  8.     A  piece  of  bread 

Mftked  in  boiling  fat  pottage,  made  of  sailed 

UUBEt  bribe,  «.  A  reward  given  to  per- 
vert ifa«jadpt»ent. 

:•  BfUBE,  bribe,  r.  4.  To  give  bribes. 

BRIBER,  bri^&r,  #.  06.  One  that  pays  for 
e«r«)^t  practices. 

BRIBERY,  bril>ib'-r^,  f.  555.  The  crime  of 
uktfiK  rrwards  for  had  practices. 

BR1<:R,  brik,  «.    A  mass  of  btimt  clay ;  a 
k>af  shaped  like  a  brick. 
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t^  All  oar  orthocpitU  loand  the  U»t lln  thto  wont 

loiif ;  aud  yet  roy  mrmory  fails  me  if  the  auge  do«a 

not  pronounce  it  thurl :  a  proiionelation  to  which  the 

•Uge  it  very  prone,  aa  VaUntine,  Cnmbetine,  &c. 

are  heard  on  the  tUge  aa  if  wriuen  FaUtUm,  C^Mbf 

Um,  ftc. 
"  Yon  may  remember,  acaree  three  yeara  are  past, 
*'  When  In  yonr  &rtgmiUine  yon  saird  to  see 
**  l^e  AdriaUc  wedded  by  our  Duke, 
••  And  I  waa  wlih  yon." V^ntce  Preserved, 

BRIGHT;  brite,  a.  Shiniogy  glittering^ 
full  of  light;  clear,  eYideoi;  illusuious,  as 
a  bright  r«ign;  witty,  acute,  as  a  bright 
genial. 

To  BRIGHTEN,  bri'tn,  v.  a,  103.  To  make 
bright,  to  make  to  thine ;  to  make  Inroinous 
b  J  Tight  from  without ;  to  make  gay,  or  alert , 
to  make  iUastrious  *,  to  make  acute. 

To  BRIGHTEN,  bri'tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright, 
to  clear  up. 

BRIGHTLY,  biltel^,  ad.  Splendidly,  with 
luatre. 

BRIGHTNESS,  brite'n^s, «.  Lustre,  aplen- 
dour  ;  acutenest. 

BRILLIANCY,  br!l>ln-s^y  i.  Lustre,  splen- 
dour. 

BRILLIANT,  biil'yint,  a.  US.  Shining, 
aparkliog. 

BRILLIANT,  biil)rftnt,  «.  A  diamond  of 
Uie  6nest  cut. 

BRILLIANTNE8S,  brll^int-nls,  s.  Splen- 
duur.  lustre. 

BRIM,  brim, «.  The  edge  of  aqy  thing ;  the 
upper  edge  of  any  vessf  I ;  the  top  of  any  li- 
quor ;  the  bank  of  a  fountain. 

To  BRIM,  brim,  v,  a.  To  fill  to  the  top. 

To  BRIM,  brim,  r.  a.   To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

BRIMFUL,  bHm'f&l ,  a.     Full  to  the  top. 

BRIMFULN£SS,brimT5l-n^,«.  Fulness  to 
the  tap. 

BRIMMER,  brtm'mor,  s.  A  bowl  full  to  the 

BRmSTONE,  brWstAne, «.  Sulphur. 

BRIMSTON  Y,  brWsti-ni,  a.  Full  of  brim- 
atone. 

BRINDED,  brin'did,  v.    Streaked,  tabby. 

BRINDLE,  bifn'dl,  s.  405,  S59.  The  state 
of  being  brinded. 

BRINDLED,  brin'dld,  a.  405.  Brinded, 
atreaked. 

BRIN  £,  brine,  s.  Water  impregnated  with 
salt,  the  sea  ;  tears. 

BRINEPIT,  brlne^it,  f.    Pit  of  salt  water. 

To  BRING,  bring,  r.  «.  408, 409.  To  fetch 
from  another  place  ;  to  convey  in  one's  own 
band,  not  to  send  ;  to  cause  to  come  ;  to  at- 
tract, to  draw  alons  ',  to  put  into  any  parti- 
cular sute ;  to  conduct ;  to  induce,  to  prevail 
anon.— To  Bring  about,  tu  bring  to  pass,  to 
etfect^To  Bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to,  to 

!>ruduce. — ^To  Bruig  in,  to  redairo.^ — ^To  Bring 
n,  to  afford  gain. — To  Bring  off,  to  clear,  to 
procure  to  he  acquitted. — ^To  Bring  on,  to 
engage  in  actioiu — To  Bring  over,  to  draw  to 
n  new  party. — ^lo  Bring  out,  to  exhibit,  to 
thow. — ^To  Bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  repress. 
—To  Bring  up,  to  educate,  to  instruct  — To 
Bring  up,  to  bring  into  practice. 
BRINOER,  bring'&r, s. 409.  The  perKm  that 

brinu^  any  thing. 
BRINISH,  brinish,  a.     Having  the  taste  of 

brine,  salt. 
BRiMiiHN£SS,brl'n!sh'n|a^«.   Saltness. 
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BRINK,  brink,  s.    The  edge  of  any  place, 

as  of  a  precipice  or  a  river. 
BRINY,  brln^,  CI.  Salt. 
BRISK,  brisk,  a.    Lively,  vivacious,  gay ; 

powerful,  spirituous  >  vivid,  bright. 
BRISKET,  bris'kit, «.  99.    The  bi  east  of  an 

animal. 
BRISKLY,  briskl^,  ad.     Actively,  vigo- 

rouslv. 
BRISKNESS,  bilsk'nis,  «.    Liveliness,  vi- 

gour,  quickness ;  gayety. 
BRISTLE,  bris'sl,  #.  405, 472.    The  stiff  hair 

of  swine. 
To  BRISTLE,bris'sl,  v.  a.  To  erect  in  bristles. 
To  BRISTLE,  bris  si,  v.  n.  To  stand  erect  as 

bristles. 
BRISTLY,bri8a^,  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles. 
BRISTOL  STONE,  bris'tai-8tAne,».  A  kind 

of  soft  diamond  found  iu  a  rock  near  the  city 

of  Bristol. 
BRIT,  brit,  s.    The  name  of  a  fish. 
BRITTLE,  briftl,  o.  405.    Fiagile,  apt  to 

break. 
BRITTLENESS,  brit'U-nfis,  «.    Aptness  to 

break. 
BRIZE,  brlze,  s.    The  gadfly. 
BROACH,  br&Uh,  a.  295.    A  spit. 
To  BROACH,  br6tsh,  r.  a.  To  spit,  to  pierco 

as  witli  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to 

draw  the  liquor  ;  to  open  any  store ;  to  give 

out,  to  utter  any  thine. 
BROACH ER,  brAtsh'ur*  s.  A  spit;  an  opea- 

rr,  or  uitercr  of  any  thing. 
BROAD,  biawd,  a.  295.    Wide,  extended 

in  breudili ;  lar^e  ;  clear,  open  ;  gross,  coarse  ^ 

obscene,  fulsome  ;  bold,  not  delicate,  not  re- 
served. 
BROAD  CLOTH,  briwd'cld**,  «.    A  fine 

kind  of  clolh. 

To  BROADEN,  brJw'dn,  v.  n.  103.     To 

grow  broad* 
BROADLY,   briwdl^,  od.     In  a   broad 

maimer. 
BROADNESS,  briwd'nis, «.    Breadth,  ex- 
tent from  side  to  side ;  coarseness,  fulsomeneaa. 
BROADSIDE,  br&wd'side,  s.  The  side  of  a 

ship  ;  the  volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from  the 

side  of  a  ship. 
BROADSWORD,  bt&wd's6rd,«.  A  cultini; 

sword,  with  a  broad  blade. 
BROADWISE,  brawdVke,  ad.  140.     Ac 

cording  to  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
BROCADE,  bri-k4de',  «.    A  silken  stuff 

variegated. 
BROCADED, bri-kk'dld,  a.    Drest  in  bro- 

cade  ;  woven  io  the  maimer  of  brocade. 
BROCAGE,  br6lcidje,  s.  90.  The  gain  sotteii 

by  promoting  bargains  ;  the  hire  given  K*r  an  j 

unlawful  office  ^  the  trade  of  dealing  in  old 

things* 
BROCCOLI,  brdklL^^,  s.    A  species  of 

aibhage. 
BROCH,  hr6k,s.    A  badger. 
BROCKET,  br6k'kit,  «.  09.    A  red  deer» 

|wo  veMrs  old. 
BROGUE,  br6g,  a.  837.    A  kind  of  shoe ;  a 

corrupt  dialect. 
To  BROIDER,  broe'dfir,  r.  a.    To  adorn 

witii  figures  of  needlt-work. 
BROIDERY,  brucjlfir^i'^s^  555.    Embroi. 
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B&OIL,  broil, «.     A  tamalt,  a  quarrel. 
To  BftOlL,  br^il,  0.  a.    To  dress  or  cook  by 

Uvin^  lit)  Om*  C>'«Is. 

To  BROIL,  br^ii,  r.  u.  To  be  in  the  heat. 
BKOIi£,  br^e,  preterimperfect  tense  of  the 

verb  lu  brvak. 

To  BftOKE,br&ke,  r. ».  To  transact  business 

BROKEN',  brAln.  lOS.  Part.pass.  of  Break. 
BKOfkHN-HEAUTED,    br^kn-bir't^d,   a. 

Haviii^  lite  B^irits  crushed  by  giiff  ur  fear. 
BEOKXN  LY,  br&'knl^,  ad.    Without  any 

nneo'*'  Mrrie*. 
BROKER,  br&lL&r, «.  A  factor,  one  that  does 

katine»«  Cor  feii>ttJier;  oiie,whu  deals  iii  uld 

bootelaoJd  g(H>di ;  a  pimp,  a  niatch-roaker. 
BROKERAGE,  br^k^r-icUe,  «.  90.     The 

p«f  uc  rrwiird  o(  a  bruker. 
BRONCHOCELE,  bii&nlL&.s^le,«.     A  tu- 

soar  of  ihai  part  of  Uie  a«pcra  artcria  called 

tbr  B'oncKoi. 
BRONCHIAL,  brdnlMl,*)  a.   Belonging 
BkONCHICK,  brAn'kik,     J  to  the  throat. 
BRONCHOTOMY,  brinkit'tA-mi, «.  The 

•perati/>n   which  opens  the  windpipe  by  in- 

o**(«t».  til  prevrnt  sutfocation.  318. 
BRONZE,  bronze, s.  Brass;  a  medal. 
BROOCH,  br&6tsh,  $,  A  jewel,  an  ornament 

of  je^ti: 
To  BROOD,  br&&d,  r.  n.   To  sit  on  eggs,  to 

iMftcfa   tilcm ;    tu   Cover  chickens   under    the 

mht£  ;  to  watch,  or  consider  any  thing  anx- 

mftiy  ;  Xi*  mature  any  thing  by  care. 
To  BROOD,  brWd,  r.  a.  To  cherish  by  care, 

tatvAtch. 

BROOD,  br^,  «.  Offspring,  progeny  ; 
fencrwtiuti;  a  hjitch,  the  nuiuber  hatched  at 
o>iec  ;  the  act  of  civcring  the  etrgs. 

BROODY,  hrhh'dh,  a.    In  a  sUte  of  sitting 

t'n    he  egiES. 

BROOK,  br&ik,  «.    A  running  water;  a 

tiTvlrl. 
To  BROOK,  briik,  •.  a.  To  bear,  to  endure. 
To  BROOK,  br&^k,  r.  n.    To  endure,  to  be 

cnotmt. 
BROOKUME,  br&Sklime,  $.     A  sort  of 

•%<^r  ;  ait  herb. 
BROOM,  br&6m,  $.     A  shrub,  a  besom  so 

called  from  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 
BROOMLAND,  br&imlind,  «.    Land  that 

brar»  bruora. 

BROOM8TAFF,bri&ro'ktlf,«.  The  staff  to 

which  the  broom  b  bound. 
BROOHY,  bri&D^,a.  Full  of  broom. 
BROTH,  brtikfS.    Liquor  in  which  flesh 


BROTHEL,  br^'ll,  I,.  A 

BROTHEL-HOUSE,  brdTR'Jl.hUse,3baw 

dj'hoate, 
B '-'  --      ^       -        ^^ 
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BROTHERLY,  brira'ir-li,  a.  Natural 
to  brothers,  such  as  becomes  or  beseems  a 
brother. 

BROUGHT,  briwt.  393.     Part.  pass,  of 

Hriiig. 

BROW,brdd,s.  The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye; 

forehead  ;  the  general  air  of  the  countenance  ; 

the  edge  of  any  high  place. 
To  BROWBEAT,   brou'b^e,  c.  a.    To  de- 
press with  stem  looks. 
BROWBOUND,  brMlii&nd,  a.  Crowned. 
BRO  WSICK,  briu'sik,  a.    Dejected. 
BROWN,  br&An,  a.  The  name  of  a  colour. 
BROWNBILL,  bri&n^}l.  «.     The  ancient 

weapim  of  the  English  foot. 
BROWNNESS,  bi&ftn'nls,   «.     A  brown 

colour. 
BROWNSTUDY,brJSn-stid'd*,«.  Gloomy 

meditations. 
To  BROUSE,  br&&ze,  r.  a.    To  eat  branches 

or  shrubs. 
To  BRUISE,  br^ze,  v.  a.  848.    To  crush  or 

mangle  with  a  heavy  blow. 
BRUISE,  br&&ze,«.  A  hurt  with  something 

blunt  and  heavy. 
BRUISEWORT,  br&^ze'wfitt,  s.    Comfrey. 
BRUIT,    br&ot,  s.    343.     Rumour,   noise, 

report. 
BRUMAL,  bri&'mAl,  a.     Belonging  to  the 

**ii.ter. 
BRUN  F:TT,  br&S-n2r,  «.    A  woman  with  a 

brown  complexion. 
BRUNT,  br&nt,«.    Shock,  violence ;  blow, 

stroke. 
BRUSH,  br&sh,  «.     An  instrument  for  rub- 
bing ;  a  rude  a«<iault,  a  shock. 
To  BRUSH,  br&sh,  v.  a.    To  sweep  or  rub 

with  a  brush ;  to  strike  with   quickness  j  to 

paint  with  a  bru»h. 
To  BRUSH,  brfish,  v.  n.      To  moTe  with 

haste  ;  to  6y  over,  to  skim  lightly. 
BRUSHER,  br&ih'&r,  «.    He  that  uses  a 

brush. 
BRUSHWOOD,    brfish'w&6d,    «.     Rough 

shrub hy  thickets. 
BRUSHY,  br&sh'^,  a.     Rough  or  shaggy, 

like  a  brush. 

kle. 
be- 


To   BRUTALIZE,   bri&'tilUe,  •.  ».     To 

grow  brutal  or  savafpe. 

BRUTALLY,  br&6tll.l^,  ad.  Chnriishly, 
iiihumanfy. 

BRUTE,  br&it,  a,  839.  Senseless,  uncon- 
scious ;  savnire,  irrational ;  roufth,  ferocious. 

BRUTE,  br&6t,  «.  A  creature  without 
reason. 

BRUTENESS,  brMt'n^s, «.     BruUllty. 

To  BRUllFY,  briit'ti-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  a 
man  a  brute. 

BRUTISH,  br&^'tlsh,  a.  Bestial,  resembling 
a  bea«t ;  rough,  savage,  ferocious ;  gross,  car- 
nal :  ignorant,  untaught. 

BRUTTSHLY,br^'t{sh.U,ad.  In  the  man- 

nerofabrute. 
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«•  559.Flte7«,fl»77,  ltll88,rtt81-inl98,m8t05-i^el05,p!iil07-4iil62,in5Tel6l. 

Bruta-    ToBUDGE,  bicUe,!?.  IT.    To  stir. 
BUDGE,  bfidje,  a.    Stiff,  fonnal. 
BUDGER,  bSd'jfir,  t.    One  that  stirs. 
BUDGET,  b&d  jit,  «.    A  bag,  sach  as  may 

be  easily  carried  ;  a  store,  or  stock. 
BUFF,  bftf,  8.    Leather  prepared  from  the 

skin   of  the  butfalu,    used   for    waUt-belU, 

pouches,  &c. ;  a  roilitar^*  coat. 
To  BUFF,  bftf,  V.  0.     To  strike.    A  low 

word. 

BUFFALO,  him^h,  8.  A  kind  of  wUd 
bull  or  cow, 

BUFFET,  bftflfit,  8.  09.  A  blow  with  the 
fist. 

BUFFET,  bi!if-f&',   t.     A   kind  of  cap. 

board. 
To  BUFFET,  biff  It,  v.  ».  99.    To  box,  to 

beat. 

To  BUFFET,  biff  It,  c.  «.    To  play  a  box- 

ing  match. 
BUFFETER,biff!t-t4r,«.  A  boxer. 
BUFFLE,  b&flfl,  8.  405.     The  same  with 

buffalo. 

BUFFLEHEADED,baffl.hld'ld,a.    Dull, 

stupid. 

BUFFOON,  biif-f&Sn',  «.  A  man  whose 
profession  is  to  make  sport  by  low  jests  and 
antick  postures,  a  jackpuddiog ;  a  man  that 
practises  indecent  raillery. 

BUFFOONERY,  bif-fWfir-r4,  #.  Th« 
practice  of  a  buffoon;  low  jesU,  scurrile 
mirth. 

BUG,  big,  8.  A  stinking  insect,  bred  in 
old  household  stuff. 

BUGBEAR,  big^ire,*.  A  frightful  object, 

a  false  terror. 
BUGGINESS,  big'gi-n^,  t.  The  state  of 

bciue  infected  with  bugs. 

BUGGY,  big'gi,  a.  283.    Abounding  with 

bugs. 
BUGLE,  bi'gl,  406.  •)  ,.  A  himtinf 

BUGLEHORN,  bfi'gl.hSrn',  J     horn. 
BUGLE,  bi'gi,«.    A  shining  bead  of  bUck 

glass. 
BUGLE,  bi'gl,*.    A  plant 
BUGLOSS,  bi'gl6s,  8.   The  herb  ox-tongue. 
To  BUILD,  blld,  v.  a.  841.    To  make  a  ft- 

brick,  or  an  edifice ;  to  raise  any  thing  oo  « 

support  or  foundation. 
To  BUILD,  bild,  v.  n.    To  depend  on,  to 

rest  on. 
BUILDER,  b&d'ir,  t.  98.    He  that  bnUds, 

an  architect. 

BUILDING,  bllding,  8.  410.  A  fiibrick, 
an  edifice.  ' 

BUILT,  bilt,#.  The  form,  the  structare. 

BULB,  bilb,  «.    A  round  body,  or  root 

BULBACEOUS,  bil-bi'shis,  a.  The  same 
with  Bulbous. 

BULBOUS,  bil^is,  a.  814.     ContainiiMr 

bulbs. 

To  BULGE,  bilje,  r.  n.  To  take  in  water 
to  founder,  to  jut  out  * 

BULK,  bilk, «.  Magnitude,  size,  quantity  i 
the  gross,  the  majority  j  main  fabnck. 
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BRUnSHNESS,  briS'tJsh-nls,  t. 

lity,  sarageness. 
BRYONY,  hM-nh,8.  A  plant. 
BUB,  bib,  8.    Strong  malt  liquor 

word. 
BUBBLE,  bib^l, «.  405.    A  small  bladder 

of  Hater ;  any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and 

firmness ;  a  cheat,  a  false  show ;  the  person 

cheated. 

To  BUBBLE,  bib'bl,  v,  n.  To  rise  in  bub- 
bles ;  to  run  with  a  gentle  noise. 

To  BUBBLE,  bib^l,  v,  a.    To  cheat. 

BUBBLER,  bib'hlir, «.  405.    A  cheat 

BUBBY,  bib'bi,  s.  A  woman's  breast.  A 
low  word. 

BUBO,  biTji,  8,  The  groin  from  the  bend- 
ing of  the  thigh  to  the  scrotum :  all  tumour*  in 
that  part  are  called  Buboes. 

BUCANIERS,  bik-i-n4W,*.  A  cant  word 
for  the  privateers,  or  pirates,  of  America. 

BUCK,  bik,  8,  The  liquor  in  which  clothes 
are  washed  ;  the  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 

BUCK,  bik^«.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer, 
the  male  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 

To  BUCK,  bik,  ».  c.  To  wash  clothes. 

To  BUCK,  bik,  r.  n.  To  copulate  as  bucks 
and  does. 

BUCBKBASKET,  bik^is-kit, «.  The  bas- 
ket in  whicli  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash. 

BUCKBEAN,  bik'bine,  8.  A  plant,  a  sort 
of  trefoil. 

BUCKET,  bik^klt,  #.  99.  The  ressel  in 
which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a  well :  the  vessel 
in  which  water  b  carried,  particularly  to 
quench  a  fire. 

BUCKLE,  bikltl,  «.405.  A  link  of  metal, 
wiih  a  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fasten  one 
thing  to  another  ;  the  sUte  of  the  hair  crisped 
and  curlcrd. 

To  BUCKLE,  bikltl,  9.  a.  To  fasten  with  a 

buckle;  to  confine. 
To  BUCKLE,  bik'kl,  r.  n.    To  bend,  to 

bow.— To  Buckle  to,  to  apply  to.— To  Buckle 

with,  to  engage  with. 
BUCKLER,  biklir,  «.    A  shield. 
BUCKMAST,  bik'mlst,  t.     The  fruit  or 

mast  of  the  beech  tree, 

BUCKRAM,  bik'rim,  t.    A  sort  of  strong 

linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  gum. 
BUCKSHORN  -  PLANTAIN,    biksTiim. 

pldn'tln,  8,    A  plant. 

BUCKTHORN.  bik'rt«m,t.    A  tree. 
BUCOLICK,  bi-kil'lck,  8.    A  pastoral . 

t^  Fn-ro  tbff  .'tendency  we  have  to  remove  Ike  «e- 

£€•01  to  the  begianinc  of  racb  LaUn  wordt  m  we  An. 
lelw  by  dropping  the  last  syllable,  we  sometimes 
far  ibit  word  improperly  arcenled  on  the  first  »y|. 
'•••f^Se*  Jcadrmf.  The  aolborities  for  the  accent 
00  Um  second  svllabic  are.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson, 
rl  ■'**r*®"»  ^^'  '**"y»  ^^'  Kenrlck,  Bailey,  Dr. 
Ash,  MMi  Cntiek ;  Bnchaaaa  stands  alone  for  the  ac- 
cent oa  thoftni. 

BUD,  bid,  8, 

germ. 
To   BUD,  bid,  r.  n.    To  put  forth  young 

shoots,  or  fferros ;  to  be  in  the  hloofti. 
To  BVD,  bid,  9.  a.    To  inoculate. 
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BUM  BUR 

19,Batl«— tAtM  171,  lib  172,  bto  17t-ill  29ft-p8Jnd  81S— lAln  466,  thm  469. 
A  part  of  a  boUdiog  jnU 


BITLK,  \A0Ly9. 

tiu|;  oat. 

BrLlvHEAD,b&lk-h?dV.  A  partition  made 

«croM  %  ship  with  boards. 
BrL&IXESS,  bdl'ki-ols,  s.    Greatness  of 

lUiare,  or  litc. 
BULKY,  billti,  «.  Of  great  rixe  or  stotore. 
BCLL.  bil,  f .  17S.    The  male  of  black  cat- 

tJe-m  ibc  »criplurml  »cr»ie,  an  enemy  power- 

f«l/  sad  ▼tolent ;  one  of  the  twelve  ticris  of 

the  sodisck  ;  a  letter  poblished  by  the  Pope ; 

ft  Wonder. 
BCXL,  bil,  f.     In  composition,  generally 

Botes  Urf[e  site. 
irLLBAmNO,b4rbA-ting,«.    The  sport 

^  hftlitnc  buUt  with  dogs. 
inX-BEX3GAR,  b&l'blg-ir,  i.  Something 

tctnble  tu  fright  children  with. 
It  LL-DOG,  bdl'dig, «.  A  dog  of  a  particu- 

tv  lorm,  remarkable  for  his  courage. 
BCLL-HEAD,  b&lTi^,  s.    A  stupid  fel- 

y^  ;  Uw  iMUBe  of  a  fish. 
nr  IX- WEED,  b&l'weid,  i.  Knapweed. 
BV  LL- WORT,  bfil'w&rt,  8.    Bishops-weed. 
El  IXACE,  bAllis,  «.98.  A  wild  sour  plum. 
BLLXXT,  bil'lit,  •.  99.    A  round  baU  of 

mguL  ^     , 

SrUJON,  b&l'yon,  «.  US.    Gold  or  silver 

lo  1^  hsap  nnwroaght. 
81  LLinONj  bil-lish'4n,  «.  177.    The  act 

-m  ttear  of  bolting. 
Bt  LLOCK,  biiaik,  i .  160.  A  young  bull. 
Kl'LLY,  bin^  $.     A  noisy,  blustering, 

^A^rrrliiu^  fellow. 
Ta  BCLLY,  bftn*,  V.  a.    To  overbear  with 

miw  «*r  mrnacet. 
W:  LRUSH,  bArr&sh,  $.    A  large  rush. 
kLLWARK,  bil'wirk,*.    A  fortification, 

a  oi»dd  ;  a  security. 
VV%,  b^m,  8.    The  part  on  which  we  sit ; 

a  h  ased,  in  composiiioo,  for  any  tlting  mean 

sr  iaw,  as  bum-batlifl. 
ftLUBAIUFF,  b&m-b4'lif,  «.    A  baiUffof 

•k  TMifil  kind,  oue  that  it  employed  iii 

U'MBARD,  bfenlifd,*.— See  Bombard. 
Cl-MBAST,  bim-blst',  i. 

ty  X  cIcOi  HMd*  of  fMlcbe*:  patchwurk  ;  more  pro* 
-r   mxUi^m  Bmrnbantt  u  derived  by  Mr.  Suveni 


W.  MP,  bimp,  ».    A  swelling,  a  protube- 

7.  BUMP,  bimp,  ©.  a.— See  Bomb.    To 

Make  •  kmd  noise- 
CCM PER,  bftm'p&r,  s.  96.    A  cup  filled. 

ty  Tk«r«  to  ■  •  plaoriblt  derlvttloo  of  this  word 
-'.m  tW  Frcnck  Bm  Ptte,  which,  tay  the  antUleri- 
^  erMrka,  WM  tbc  to«l  which  lh«  Mooki  (ave  lo 
te  f^v^r  la  a  AOl  glass.  'I'hc  farthar  a  dcriva 
Ma  to  irarMi    ihc  better  It  U  liked  by  the  cninmoit 

-mm^  aC  cniictk;  bal  Mr.  Elphin«U>a,  who  saw  farther 
M«  LaciM  '•^  frvnch  dymotoffy  Ihao  anv  othrr 
-tia-  1  k««c  »rt  with,  canlcaU  hiiiitvlf  wlih  d«rW- 
•<  cai«  aord  iron  the  wi>rd  Bmnt}',  which,  at  a 
,^»,  iSo*^*  ^^  acuon  of  Mine  Uravy  iHMly  ih;tt 
-rtra  •  4«^a«  aaiae,  and,  aa  a  actna,  Inplirs  ihr  x^ 
mrU  »#rrt  at  sack  aa  Mttoc  ou  tlie  aaiaal  fraii>r, 
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which  Is  a  protaberance  or  sweUinK;  and  the  swalllnK 
out  of  the  liquor  when  a  glass  is  foil  tvems  the  oatuial 
offspring  of  the  tobstaotlve  Bump. 

Ur.  Ash,  whose  etymological  kuowledge  seems  very 
ext^uiee,  gives  this  word  the  same  derivation,  hue 
tails  OS  that  the  word  Bumpkin  Is  of  ancertain  etymo- 
logy :  a  little  attention,  however,  would,  I  think,  have 
led  him  to  the  same  origin  of  this  word  as  the  former ; 
for  the  heavy  and  protuberaiit  form  of  the  rusticka, 
to  whom  this  word  U  gecerally  applied,  might  very 
naturally  generate  the  apptliation. 
BUMPKIN,  b&mp'kln ,  «.     An  awkward 

heavy  rustick.— Sec  Bumptr.  , 

BUMPKINLY,  bfimp'kin-l6,  a.  Having  the 

manner  or  appearance  of  a  ciuwn* 
BUNCH,  binsh,  s.  352.     A  hard  lump,  a 

k»ob  ;  a  cluster ;  a  number  of  Uiiiigs  tied  to- 
gether ;  any  thing  bound  into  a  knot. 
BUNCHBACKED,  b&nsh'bikt,  a.    Having 

bunches  on  the  back. 
BUNCHY,    bin'sht,    a.      Growing    into 

bunches. 
BUNDLE,  bin'dl,  «.  405.     A  number  of 

things  bound  together-,  any  thing  rolled  up 

cylindrically. 
To  BUNDli:,biin'dl,  v.  a.     To  tie  in  a 

bundle. 
BUNG,  bSng,  «.    A  stopper  for  a  barreL 
To  BUNG,  bung,  r.  a.    To  stop  np. 
BUNGHOLE,  biWhAle,  «.    The  hole  at 

which  Uie  barrel  is  filled. 
To  BUNGLE,  b&»g'gl,  v,  a.  405.  To  perform 

clumsily. 
To  BUNGLE,  bin'gl,  v.  a.    To  botch,  to 

manage  clumsily. 
BUNGLE,  bing'gl,  v.  a.     A    botch,    an 

awkwardness. 
BUNGLER,  bSng'glir,  8,  A  bad  workman. 
BUNGLINOLY,bixng'gling-U,arf.  Clumsi- 
ly, awkwardly. 
BUNN,  b&i,  8,    A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 
BUNT,  b&nt,  8,     An  increasing  cavity. 
BUNTER,  bun'tfir,  «.  98.    Any  low  vulgar 

woman. 
BUNTING,  bun'ting,  «.  The  name  of  a  bird. 
BUOY,  buoc,  f.  346.     A  piece  of  cork  or 

wood  floating,  tied  to  a  weight. 
To  BUOY,  bu<^,  r.  a.  To  keep  afloat 
BUOYANCY,  h^hL'ln-fih,  8,  The  quality  of 

floating. 
BUOYANT,ba3Hnt,a.  Which  will  not  sink. 
BUR,  b&r,  #.    A  rough  head  of  a  plant 
BURBOT,  b&r^fit,  «.  166.    A  fish  full  of 

prickles* 
BURDELAIS,  bir-d*-li',   «.      A    sort   of 

grape. 
BURDEN,  bfir^dn,  «.  103.    A  load  ;  some- 
thing grievous  ;  a  birth  ;  the  verse  repeated 

in  a  sonjE* 
To  BURDEN,  b&r'dn,  r.  a.    To  load,  to  cn- 

comher. 
BURDEN ER,  bfir^dn-fir, «.  08.  A  loader,  an 

oppressor. 
BURDENOUS,  bfir'dn-Qs,    a.      Grievous, 

oppressive ;  useless. 
BURDENSOME,  bfir'dn-sum,  a.  Grievous, 
trooblesome. 
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BUR 

or  659.  F&te 7S,f2r  77,  flU 8S,tilt  Si-mi  01, 

BURDENSOMENESS,  b&i'dn.8&iii.n&,  $. 

WeJKlit*  uneasiness. 
BURDOCK,  bar'd6k,  «.— Sec  Docfc. 
BUREAU,  b{i-r6',  «.  A  chest  of  drawers. 
BURO,  birg, «.— See  Burrow. 
BURGAGE,  b&i'g&dje,  J.  90.  A  tenure  pro- 
per to  cities  and  towns. 
BURG AMOT,  b&r.g4-m6r,  $.    A  species  of 

pear 
BURGANET,or  BURGONET,  b&r'g^-iilt, 

i.    A  kind  of  helmet. 
BURGESS,  b&rjifl,  «.*  A  citizen,  a  freeman 

of  a  city;  a  representative  of  a  town  cor- 
porate. 
BURGH,  b&rg,  $,  392.    A  corporate  town 

or  borough. 
BURGHER,  bir^g&r,  i .      One  who  has  a 

rifEht  to  certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  pJace. 
BURGHERSHIP,b&r'g{ir-8h!p,«.   The  pri- 

Tileee  of  a  burgher. 
BURGLARY,   b&/gli-rl,  s.      Robbing   a 

house  by  night,  or  breaking  in  wiili  intent 

to  rob. 
BURGOMASTER,  b&r'g&-m28.t&r,  $.   One 

emplujred  in  the  guTernmentof  a  city. 
BURIAL,  b^r'ri-il,  i.  178.    The  act  of  bu- 

ryiiifs.  sepulture,  interment;  the  act  of  placing 

any  thing  under  earth  ;  the  church  service  for 

funerals. 
BURIER,  blr'r^&r,  «.    He  that  hurries. 
BURINE,  bi'rk,  8,     A  graving  tooL 
BURL  ACE,  birlkse,  «.    A  sort  of  grape. 
To  BURL,  b&rl,  v.  a.    To  dress  cloth  as 

fullers  do. 
BURLKSQUE,  b&r-llsk',  a.  416.    Jocular 

tending  Id  rai>f  lani;hter. 
BURLESQUE,  bir-llsk', «.    Ludicrous  lan- 

To  BURLESQUE,  b&r-lesk',  v,  a.    To  turn 

t(»  ridicule. 
BURLIN ESS,  bfirl^-nSs, «.     Bulk,  bluster. 
BURLY,  b&rl^,  a.    Big  of  stature. 
To  BURN,  bi^m,  v.  a.  To  consume  with  fire ; 

to  wound  with  fire. 
To  BURN,  b&in,  v.  tt.    To  be  on  fire ;  to  be 

inflamed  with  passion  ;  to  act  as  fire. 
BURN,  h&m,  «.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 
BURNER,  bur'nfir,«.    A  person  that  bums 

any  thine. 
BURNKT,bfii'nlt,  t.  99.  A  plant. 
BURNING,  b&r'ning,  «.  410.    State  inflam- 

roatinn. 
BURNING-GLASS,    bJt'nlng-glis,  «.      A 

glass  which  collects  the  rays  uf  the  vun  into  a 

narrow  cmiin^s.  and  so  increases  tlieir  force. 
To  BURNISH,  bfir'nfsh,  r.  «.  To  polish. 
To  BURNISH,  burnish,  r.  n.     To   grow 

brieht  or  glossy. 
BURNISHER,  bir'n?sh-fir,  $,    The  person 

that  hnri.islies  or  polishes  ;  t'e  tool  with  which 

i><»ok binders  give   a  iiloss  to  the    leaves  of 

hooks ;  it  is  commonly  a  dog's  tcoth  set  in 

a  stick. 

BU  RNT,  b&mt.    Part.  pass,  of  Bum. 
BURR,  b&r,  t.    The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  e4ir. 
BU  RREL,  bir'rft, «.  99.    A  sort  of  pear. 
BURROW,  bif'rA,*.  A  corporate  town,  that 
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BUS 

mlt  95— pine  105 ,  pk  107— n&  108,  mirt  IM 

is,  not  a  city,  but  such  as  sends  bar|:esies  to 
the  parliament;  a  place  fenced  or  fortified ',  the 
holes  made  in  the  ground  by  conies. 

To  BURROW,  b&r'rA,  v.  n.  To  mine,  as  co- 
nies or  rabbits. 

BURSAR,  bfir^s&r,  $.  88.  The  treasurer  of 
a  college. 

BURSE,  b&rse, «.  An  exchange  where  mer- 
chants meet. 

To  BURST,  burst,  v.  n.  To  break,  or  fly 
open ;  to  fly  asunder ;  to  break  awajr,  to 
spring ;  to  come  suddenly  ;  to  begin  an  actioa 
violently. 

To  BURST,  bfirst,  v.  a.  To  break  suddenly, 
to  make  a  quick  and  violent  disruption. 

BURST,  bSrst,  «.  A  sudden  disposition. 

BURST,  b&rst,  Ipart,  a.  Diseased 

BURSTEN,  b&i'stn.  472.  j  with  a  henua  cr 
rupture.  405. 

BURSTNES$,bi!ir8rnls.«.  A  rupture. 

BURSTWORT,  b&rst'wurt,  s.  An  herb  good 
against  ruptures. 

BURT,  h&rt,  s.  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

BURTHEN,  bfir'THn,  s.  468.— See  Bmrdn, 

To  BURY,  blM,  r.  a.  178.  To  inter,  to 
put  into  a  grave  ;  to  inter  with  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  to  conceal,  to  hide. 

BUSH,  bdsh,^.  173.  A  thick  shrub;  abougk 
of  a  tree  fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  show  that 
liquors  are  sold  there. 

BUSHEL,  bushll,  a,  178.  A  measure  coa- 
ta  nint!  eicht  gallons  ;  a  strike. 

BUSHIN£SS,bdsh'e-nls,«.  The  quality  of 
b<^ing  bushy. 

BUSHMENT,  bSsh'mlut,  $.  A  thicket. 

BUSHY,   bhsh'h,  a.     Thick,  fuU  of  < 
branches  ;  full  of  buslies. 

BUSILESS,  bIzzMIs,  a.  178.  At  leisure. 

BUSILY,  bh'zh'lh,  ad.  With  hurry,  ac- 
tively. ^     ^ 

BUSINESS,  blz'nJs,  s.  178.  Employmttt, 
multiplicity  of  affairs  ;  an  affair;  tbe  subject 
of  action ;  serious  ehgagenient ;  right  of  ac- 
tion ;  a  matter  of  question. ---To  do  one's 
Busines!!,  to  kill,  destroy,  or  ruin  him. 

BUSK,  b&sk,  «.  A  piece  of  steel,  or  whale- 
bone, worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their 
stavs. 

BUSKIN,  b&s'kln,  $.  A  kind  of  half  boot, 
a  shoe  which  comes  to  the  mid-leg  ;  a  kind 
of  liieh  shoe  worn  by  the  ancient  acton  d 
tnigedv. 

BUSKIS'ED,  b&skind,a  S59.  Dressed  ii 
buskins. 

BUSKY,ba8'k^,a.   Woody. 

BUSS,  bjts,  8,  A  kiss,  a  salute  with  the  lips j 
a  hoat  for  fishing. 

To  BUSS,  bSs,  t?.  a.  To  kiss.  A  low  word. 

BUST,  b^st,  s.  A  statue  representing  a  mai 
to  his  breast. 

BUSTARD,  bfis'tSrd,  $.  88.  A  wild  turkey 

To  BUSTLE,  b&s'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  be  busy, 
to  stir. 

BUSTLE,  bfis'sl,  «.  A  tumult,  a  hurry. 

BUSTLER,  bfisldr,  «.  98.  An  active  stir 
ring  roan. 

BUSY,  biz'z^,  a.  178.  Employed  wiUi  ear 
nestness ;  hustling,  active,  •••- ^'<i*'"'' 
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(USYBOBY^  bis<i^b6dHl^  t.  A  Yiin,  med- 
dlittc,  fkstastical  penon. 

(UT,  D&t, cofihm^*  Except;  yet,  nererthe- 
less  ;  the  particle  whidi  introduces  the  miuor 
of  m  sy  Uogum,  now ;  oulj,  nothiog  more  tliso ; 
than  ;  imh  othenrite  than ;  bj  no  other  meuis 
thnn ;  if  it  were  not  for  this ;  buwever,  bow- 
beit ;  otberwite  than ;  ^ven»  not  longer  ago 
tbmii :  jet  it  saj  be  objected ;  bot  for.  had 
iiot  tnis  beeiL 

3irr-£ND,bif&id',t.  Hie  blant  end  of  any 
thinr  ' 

BUTCHER,  btrubir,  s.  ITS.  One  that  kills 
witmals  to  fell  their  flesh :  onetliat  b  delisht- 
cd  with  blood  ^ 

To  BUTCHER,  biftshAr,  v.  a.  To  kill,  to 
murder. 

lUTCHERUNESii  btf tshir^li-nla,  t.  A 
butcherly  manner. 

BUTCHERLY,  bAf  tBh&r.K,  c  Bloody,  bar- 
t>aroat. 

ilUTCHERY,  bit'tBhir-r^  t.  The  trade  of 
a  botcher  ;  morder,  cmclty ;  the  place  where 
.blo«>d  it  sited. 

BUTLER,  bOta Jr,  t.  06.  A  Berrant  employ- 
ed in  fonuihioK  the  table. 

BUTMENT,  bifmlDt.  $.  That  part  of  the 
arch  which  jjint  it  to  the  oprigbt  pier. 

BUTT,  b6t,  8.  The  place  on  whicb  the  mark 
to  be  shot  at  is  placed ;  the  point  at  which  the 
endeavour  ii  directed  :  a  man  upon  wliom  the 
com  pan  V  break  their  jetts. 

BUTT,  bit,  s.  A  vessel,  a  barrel  containing 
one  handrftfj  and  twenty-six  gallons  of  wine. 

To  BUTT,  bit,  r.  0.  To  fti  ike  with  the  head. 

BUTTER,  bit't&r,  s.  W.  An  QDCtnoai  sub- 
stance,  made  bjr  agiuting  Uie  cream  of  milk 
till  the  oil  separates  from  the  wliey. 

To  BUTTER,  bif  t&r,  t».  a.  To  smear,  or  oU 
with  butter;  to  increase  the  stakes  every  throir. 

BUTTERBUMP,  bittir-bimp,  t.  A  fowl, 
the  bittern. 

BUTTERBUR,  bit  tir-bAr,  $.  A  plant 

BUTTERFLOWER,  biftir-flM'Ar,  s.  A 
yellow  flower  of  May. 

BUTTERFLY,  bif tjr-fll,  s.  A  beantifnl 
insect. 

BUTTERI8,  bit'tir.rii,  s.  An  instmment  of 
•w»»ed  in  paHng  the  fo<it  of  a  horse. 

BUTTERMILK,  bdttirmllk,  $,  The  whey 
«>*»  ••  »cparated  from  the  cream  when  the  but- 
trrisrasde. 

BUTrERPRINT,b8ttar.prkt,s.  A 

^^LSLT£i*"**^»  "•*<*  t*»  "la'k  butter. 
BUTTERTOOTH,    b&ft&r.tUO,   s.    The 

jtTfst  bfoad  foretmith. 
BUTTERWOMAN,  bif tdr-wim-an, t.    A 

woman  that  tells  bott^, 

BUTTERWORT,  bfiftir-wirt,  $.  A  plant, 
•anicle.  "^      ^ 

BUTTERY,  bit'tfir-r*.  a.    HaTingtheap- 

pwance  or  qualities  of  butter. 
BUTTERY,  bftttir-r*,  s.  The  room  where 

profwont  asp  laid  op. 

^b^s.la6.  Tbemmp,  the 


piece 


•tJM.iro. 


Any  knob  or 
,  To  dreafy  to 


BUTTONHOLE,  bif  tn-hMe,  «.  Hit  loop 

in  which  the  button  of  the  clothes  is  caught 
BUTTRESS,  biftris.  s.  99.  A  prop,  a  wall 

built  to  support  anotber ;  a  prop,  a  support 
To  BUTTRESS,  bit'tris,  v.  a.  To  prop. 
BUXOM,  bik'8dm,a.  160.  Obedient,  obao- 

qukms ;  gay,  lively,  brisk  ;  wanton,  jolly. 
BUXOMLY,   b&k'sim-li,  ad.    Wantonly, 

amorously. 
BUXOMNESS,b&k'sim-nls,  t.Wantonness, 

amorousness. 
To  BUY.  bl,  V.  a.   To  purchase,  to  acquire 

by  paying  a  price  ;  to  manage  by  money. 
To  BUY,  b),  V.  11.T0  treat  abont  a  purchaae. 
BUYER,  bl'ir,  s.He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 
To  BUZZ,  biz,  v.n.  To  hum,  to  make  a  noiae 

like  bees ;  to  whisper,  to  prate. 
BUZZARD,  biz'sfird,  s.  88.    A  degenerate 

mean  species  of  bawk ;  a  blockhead,  a  dunce. 
BUZZER,  b&z'z&r,«.  96. A  secret  whisperer. 

BY  [  ^l'  i  ^7'  '^  °^^  ^^  ^^^^ '  '^  ^^^ 
'  C  be.  /  the  instrument ;  it  notes  the 
cause :  it  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing 
is  performed  ;  at,  or  hi,  noting  plsce ;  it  notes 
the  sum  of  tlie  diflerence  between  two  things 
compared ;  not  later  than,  notan^c  time ;  be- 
side, noting  passage:  near  to,  m  presence, 
noting  proximity  ;  heiore  Himself,  it  notes  the 
absence  of  all  others  :  it  is  the  solemn  form  of 
swearing  ;  at  hand  ;  ft  b  used  in  forms  of  ob- 
testing ;  by  proxy  of,  noting  substitution. 
t^  The  grocral  soQaU  of  this  word  it  like  tht  verk 

to  bttf  ;  bat  wt  not  unfreqoeoily  btv  it  proaoaaccd 

llkt  the  vvrb  to  be.    Tbit  ItUer  soaod,  bowtver.  Is 

only  tolerable  In  cnlloqnlal  proDanclslloa.  and  lb«a 

ooly  wben  n««d  as  a  prepotliioa;  as  wben  w«  say^ 

l>o  sou  travel  bf  land  or  hg  water  f    Bsl  in  rtadlaa 

tbetc  lines  of  Pope  :— 
'*  Bp  land,  bp  water,  tbey  renew  tbe  chargt ; 
'*  Tbey  stop  tbe  cbarhtt,  aad  tbey  board  the  bsrgt.' 

Bert  we  <Mgi»t  10  five  tbe  word  bp  tbe  soood  of  tbe 

verb  to  bug  ;  so  tbal  proaoanciag  tbU  word  like  Ac, 

b,  if  tbe  word  will  be  pardooed  me,  a  cciUqtOmlUm. 

BY,  bl,  cd.  Near,  at  a  small  distance ;  be- 
side, passing ;  in  presence. 

BY  AND  BY,  bi'ind-bV, od.In a  short  time. 

BY,  bl, «.  Something  not  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate object  of  regard,  as  by  tbe  by. 

BY-CONCERNMENT,  bl%6n-s^'mfat,  t. 
Not  the  main  business. 

BY-END,  b)'lnd>.  Prirate  interest,  secret 
advantage. 

BYGONE,  bl'ffen',  e.  Paat 

BY-LAW,  bloiw',  s.  By-lawt  are  ordera 
made  for  the  good  of  those  that  make  thnn, 
further  than  the  publick  Uw  binds. 

BY-NAME,  bl'hLne',«.  A  nickname. 

BY-PATH,  bl'pleA',  s.  A  private  or  obaeoiv 
path. 

BY-RESPECT,  byr(-splkf,s.  Prirate  end 
or  view. 

BY-ROOM,  b)'ri5m',  s.  A  private  roam 
within. 

BY-SPEECH,  bhp^^tsh',  s.  An  incidentU 
or  casual  speech. 

BY-STANDER,  bl%tln'dir,s.  A  looker  oi^ 
one  unconcerned. 

BYSTREET,  bFstrUf ,  s.An  obaeure  atraeC 

BY- VIEW,  bM,s.  Private  self-interested 

^*"'^*  ^itizedbyUOOgle 
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BY- WALK,  blVlwk',  •.  PfWate  wtlk,  not 

the  main  road. 
BY- WAV,  blwi',  t.  A  prifate  and  obscure 


way. 
BY- WEST,  bi-wist', «.  Westward,  to  tiie 

west  of. 
BY-WORD,  bl'wiird',  ^.A  flayiiig,a  proverb ; 

a  term  of  reproach. 


c. 


!•• 


Cab,  kib, «.  A  Hebrew  measure,  contain- 

iiifl  aboat  three  pints  English. 
CABAI^  ki-bll ,  «.  The  secret  science  of 

the  Hebrew  rabbins ;  a  body  of  men  united  in 

toroe  close  design ;  intrigue. 

y^  The  political  sliniacation  of  this  word  owes  Its 
original  to  the  Ive  CaMnel  MlniMcrs  in  ClikrleS  the 
Second's  reixn ;  CliCord,  Atbley,  Backingiiam,  Ar> 
liofton,  and  Laodertiale:  this  Junto  were  known  by 
4be  name  of  the  Cahai;  a  word  which  the  Initial  lel- 
ters  of  their  name*  happened  to  ctiinpo«e. 
To  CABAL,  ki-b4r,  v,  n.  To  form  close  in- 
trigues. ,  ^  , 
CAB  ALIST,  kibl-Ust,  s.  One  skiUed  in  the 

tradititins  ot  the  Hebrews. 
CABALISTICAL,  kiu-dl-llB'ti-kil, 
CABALISTICK,  kib-il-lls'tik. 

Something  tlmt  tias  an  occult  meaning. 
CAB  ALLER,  kd-billAr,  t.  He  that  engages 

in  close  desit^ns,  an  intriguer. 
CABBAGE,  kib'bidje,  «.  90.  A  plant 
To  CABBAGE,  kdb'bldje,  v.  a.  To  steal  in 

cutting  clothes. 
CABBAGE-TREE,   kib^1dje-tr^,  s.     A 

species  of  pal  in- tree. 
CABBAGE- WORM,  kib^1(Ue-w&nn, «.  An 

insect. 
CABIN,  kib'bln,^.  A  small  room;  a  small 

cliRcober  ill  a  ship ;  a  cottage,  or  small  house. 
To  CABIN,  kib'hUi,  v.  n.  To  live  in  a  ca»»in. 
To  CABIN,  kib'bln,  t^.  a.  To  confine  in  a 

cahiti. 
CABINED,  kib^lnd,  a.  262.  Belonging  to 

a  cabin. 
CABINET,  k&h^-h, «.   A  set  of  boxes  or 

drawers  for  curiosities ;  any  place  in  which 

things  of  value  are  hidden  ;  a  private  room  in 

which  consultations  are  held. 
CABINET-COUNCIL,  k4b'in-lt-kJfin'sll,s. 

A  Council  held  in  a  private  manner. 
CABINET-MAKER,    kib'in-lt-miTtJr,  «. 

One  that  makes  small  nice  work  in  wood. 
CABLE,  kk'bl,  «.  405.  The  great  rope  of 

a  ship  to  which  the  anchor  is  fastened. 
CACHECTICAL,kl-klk'ti-kil,  fa.   Har- 
CACHECTICK,  kikiktJk,        /    ing  an 

ill  habit  of  body.    , 
CACHEXY,  klklcik-si, «.  617.  Snch  a  dis- 

temperatore  of  tlie  humours  as  hinders  nutri- 
tion, and  weakens  the  vital  and  animal  fanc- 

liont. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  Is  the  only  Orlhorplsl  who  accents 
this  word  oo  the  Irai  syllable  as  I  have  done ;  and  yet 
evtrr  other  l^eakof  rapher,  who  has  the  word,  acc«:nts 
AnortxfjAtaxTf.  mu^  Arimrmxf^  on  the  first  sy  I  table, 
I  Mr^aMMaHwho  aceeau  AiUfts$t  sad  Bailty 


,,  oa  Iha  paanltiaMila.    Wheaee  this  variety  aa< 

inoonsUtency  shonid  arise,  it  iaout  easy  t«>detcmiacw 
Orth0d»X9  aiid  Jpofflexjf  had  sufficivnUy  chalked  oat 
the  abfelogy  of  accentuation  in  these  words.  The  tcr- 
Ininatioiis  in  axy  and  exjf  do  not  form  a  species  of 
words  which  may  be  called  enciitical,  liiie  Ic^y  aad 
grmphy,  617;  but  seem  to  be  exactly  ander  the  prad)e»> 
meat  of  those  Latin  and  Oreidc  words,  which,  vhca 
adopted  into  £nsUsh  by  dropping  their  last  syllablr, 
remove  the  accent  at  least  two  syllables  hi|^er.— See 
JcadeHty, 

CACHINNATION,  kUk-kln-nk'shfin, «.  A 

loud  iauehter.  S53.,    ^ 
CACKEREL,  ktk'ir-!l,  «.  555,  99.  A  fish. 
To  CACKLE,  kikOcl,  t?.  n.  405.  To  make  a 

noise  as  a  goose  ;  sometimes  it  is  used  for  the 

noise  of  a  hen  ;  to  laugh,  to  giggle. 
CACKLE,  kik'kl,  $.  The  voice  of  a  goose  or 

fiiwl 
CACKLER,  kiklir,  «.  98.    A  fowl  Ast 

cackles;  a  telUiale,  a  tattler, 
CACOCHYMICAL,  kik-kA-kWi-kAl,     \ 
CACOCHYMICK,kik-k&-kim'ik,t5S,599  i 

a.    HavinfE  the  humours  corrupted. 
CACOCHYMY,  kikkA-kim-mi,  t.   A  de- 

pravation  of  the  humours  from  a  sound  state. 

f^  Johnson  and  Bailey  accent  this  word  Ca». 
ehMm'y,  Sheridan  and  Bocbanan  Caeoch'pmp,  and  "Dr. 
Ash  Coffochpny;  and  this  last  accentuation  I  have 
adopted  for  reasons  given  under  the  word  Cackexf^ 
which  see. 
CACOPHONY,  ki-kifA-nl,  t.  518.  A  ImuI 

sound  of  words.  ^     ,      ,     , 

To  CACUMINATE,  ki-kA'mt-nkte,  r.a.  To 

make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 
CADAVEROUS,  kl-d4T'*-rfis,  a.    HaTtng 

the  appearance  of  a  dead  carcase. 
CADDIS,  kid'dls,  9,    A  kind  of  tape  or 

riband  ;  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub. 
CADE,  kkde,  a.  Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  lank 
CADE,  kide,  f.  A  barreL 
CADENCE,  kli'd^nse,     >«.    Fall,  state  of 
CADENCY,  kkdln.s4,  S  sinking,  decline; 

the  fall  of  the  voice ;   the  flow  of  veracs,  or 

periods  ;  the  tone  or  sound. 
C ADENT,  kk'dint,  a.  F^Uing  down^ 
CADET,  kl-dlf,  f.    The  younger  brother; 

the  youngest  brother ;  a  volunteer  in  the  amy» 

who  serves  in  expecution  of  a  commissioQ. 
CADGER,  kldj&r,«.  A  huckster. 

^This  word  is  only  used  by  the  vulvar  in  LoodAa, 
where  it  is  not  applied  to  any  particular  profc«ato«  ot 
employment,  but  nearly  In  the  same  sense  aw  cm  iiivti- 
geon,  and  Is  corruptly  pronounced  as  if  writtca 
Codger. 
CADI,  ki'd^,*.   A  magistrate  among  the 

Turks.  ^    ^  * 

CADILLACK,  kl-dftllk, «.  A  sort  of  pear 
CiESURA,  s^zi'di, «.  479,  480.   A  figure  ii 

poetry,  by  which  a  short  syllable  after  a  co* 

plete  foot  is  made  long  ;  a'pause  in  verse. 
CAFTAN,  kAft^n,<.    A  Persian  vest  o 

garment. 
CAG,  kig,  t.    A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel 

couuining  four  or  five  gallons. 
CAGE,  klye,  s.    An  enclosure  of  t^rigs  c 

wire,  in  which  birds  are  Itept ;  a  place  for  wi! 

beasts  ;  a  prison  for  petty  malefactiira. 
To  CAGE,  kidc,  e.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  cag< 
CAIMAN,  kl'min,  i .  88.    The  America 

name  of  a  crocodile. 

To  CAJOIJB,  kl-jtie',  v.  a.    To  flatter^  i 
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CAJOLER,   ki-jMir,  «.     A  flatterer,  a 

wheedlar.         ^    ,  ,      . 
CAJOLERY,  d.jAlir-ri,  t.  656.  FUttery. 
CAITIFF,  ki'tif, «.  A  mean  TUlain,  a  despi- 
cable kiUTe, 
CAKE,k&ke.«.  A  kind  of  delicate  bread ; 

■nv  thing  of  a  furn  rather  flat  than  high. 
TdCA&E,  kike,  v.  a.  To  harden  as  dougk 
<  in  the  orru. 

CALABASH,  kll'l-blsh, «.  A  species  of  a 

large  goard. 
CALABASH  TREE.  kllt-blsh-trU,  t.  A 
I  tree  of  which  the  tliellt  are  used  by  the  iiesroes 

I  for  caps,  as  also  for  iiistrunents  uf  rousick. 

CALAMANXO.  kil-i.minglL&,  $.  A  kind 

of  wui>llen  ston. 
CALAMINE,  kili-mlne, «.  149.  A  kind  of 
fosftUe  bitoniinous  earth,  which  being  adzed 
with  copper,  chants  it  into  brass. 
CALAMINT,  klli-mint, «.  The  name  of  a 

cILaMITOUS,  ki-Hnf  i-tif ,  a.  Miserable, 

invuUed  in  dituess,  anhappy,  wretched. 
CALAMITOUSNESS,  kl-Um'^-db-nJa,  t. 

Misery,  distress. 
CALAMITY,  k|.llffl't4i,  c    Misfintime, 

cause  of  misery. 
CALAMUS,  kll'l-mSs,  «.    A  sort  of  reed 

or  sweet-scented  wood,  nentioned  inScriptore. 
CALASH,  ki4lah',«.    A  smaU  carriage  of 

CAlCAJtIOUS.  kll4ck'r(-is,a.  Partaking 

of  tile  nature  of  cftiz. 
C ALCEATED,  klrshi4.tid,  a.  460.  Shod, 

fltted  with  aboes. 
C  ALCEDONIUS,  kil^^ni-is,  s.A  kind 

of  predovs  stone. 
CALCINATION,  kll^ak'shbi,  s.  Such  a 
nattagement  of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them 
fedodbie  to  powder ;  chymical  pulverisation. 
CAJjCINATORY,kll^1.tir4,s.  Aves- 
•el  used  in  calcination. 

ty  Mr.  thsryaa  aeeewtt  tMs  wor«  ••  Che  Irst  syU 
laM«,  a»d  Dr.  Jobaaoa  and  Mr.  Parry  oa  the  trcoad. 
I  pr*«sr  cht  aaoMaeceatas  ea  lbs  TarbTo  calclaa.dlt. 
To  CALCINE,  kll-slne'ya.  To  bam  in  the 
•re  to  a  calx  or  snbatanoe  easily  ledooed  to 
powder ;  to  bum  op. 
To  CALCINE,  kll4dne',v.  a.  Tobeeomea 

call  by  heat. 
To  CALCULATE,  kAllc&.lkto,  e.  c.  To  com. 
pote,  to  reckon ;  to  adjust,  to  project  lor  any 
certain  end. 
CAIiCULATION,  kll-kA-lkUiiii,*.  A  prac 
tiee  or  OMiiner  of  reckoning,  the  art  of  nwn- 
bering  ;  the  result  of  arithmetical  operation. 
CALCULATOR,  klllL&.lk.tir,  «.  691.    A 

com  pater. 
CALCULATORY,   kll1i&.lk.t&r4,  «.  Be- 

lotiging  to  caJcalatioo.  51S. 
CALCULE,  kli^&le,t.Reckoiiing,eoBipiite. 
CAIjCULOSE,  aikA-IAse',      Ic.    Stony, 
C  AIX:ULOUS,  kll1i6.1&s,        f    gritty. 
CALCULUS,  kll'k&.lis,  s.    The  stone  in 

the  bladder. 
eAIJ>RON,  klwl^lria,  t.  106.    A  pot,  a 

birtlrr,  a  kettle. 
CAl^FACTION,  kil4.flk%hin,  s.  The  act 
of  heating  aiir  iHIng;  the  state  of  being  heated. 
CAI^EFACTlVE,   kll4.flk't}T,  i    Tbat 
which  iMkes  any  thing  hot,  heating 
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CALEFACTORY,  kll4.|ik't&r4,a.    That 

which  heats. 
To  CALEFY,  kH'W I,  v.  a.  186.   Td  grow 

hot,  to  be  heated. 

CALENDAR,  kil'in-dftr,«.  88.  A  register 
of  the  year,  in  which  the  months,  and  stated 
tames,  are  marked,  as  festivals  and  holydayt. 

To  CALENDER,  kil'&Ml&r,v.  a.  Toditss 
cloth. 

CALENDER,  klrln^ir,  $.  08.  A  hot  piess^ 
a  press  In  which  duthiers  smooth  their  doth. 

CALEND£R£R,kil'&i-d6r^,«.  The  per- 
son who  calenders. 

CALENDS,  k4l  Indz, «.  The  first  day  of  the 
4Ponth  among  the  Romans. 

CALENTURE,  kir&i-tsh&re,  $.  461.  A  dis- 
temper  in  hot  climates,  whorehi  they  imagine 
the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 

CALF,  kif,  t.  401, 78.  The  jonng  of  a  cow ; 
the  thick,  plump,  bulbous  part  of  the  leg. 

CAUBER,  kil'^'bir.  t.  The  bore,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 


svlUMe,  aod  ftvet  tba  I  the  sonad  of  doable  a,  like 
tiia  Ficach ;  bat  Johasoo,  Kearick,  Aah,  baehaaao. 
Perry,  aad  Eotick,  conrider  tke  word  as  parfcctlj 


ty  Mr.  Sherldaa  accenu  tUs  word  on  the  leeond 

IUbl(         

aFi4 

rerry,  «iiu   &atirB,  uwHnvr  tac  woru   ••  periccrij 

ancUchad,  aad  place  the  accent  on  the  first  sjUabla. 
Ml  have  doaa.  * 

CALICE,  ld\%$.  A  cup,  a  chalice. 
CAUCO,  kil'i-k^, «.  An  Indian  stofiTmade 

of  cdtton. 
CAUD,  kllld,  a.  Hot,  burning. 
CALIDITY,k|.lid'di-t^,s.611.  Heat 
CALIF,    7  1,1^1^   f  A  title  assumed  by  the 
CALIPiH,;"^  I     successors  of  Maho. 

met  among  the  Saracens. 
CAUOATION,  kll.lt^Miaii,s.Darkness, 

cloudiness. 
CAUOINOU8, ki-aUei-nis,  a.  Obscure, 

dim. 
CALIOINOUSNESS,  kl.lkUe'i.B&8.nis,  s. 

Darkness. 
CAU VER,  kAl't-yir,  s.  A  handgoa,  a  har- 

qoebnse,  an  old  musket. 
ToCALK,klwk,v.a.  T6  stop  the  leaks  of 

CALKER,  klwliir,  s.  Hie  woriunan  that 
stops  the  leaks  of  a  ship. 

To  CALL,  kiwi,  v.  a.  77.  To  name ;  to  sum- 
mon or  inrite ;  to  convoke ;  to  samnon  judi- 
cially; in  the  theological  sense,  to  inspire 
with  ardours  of  |^ty ;  to  invoke,  to  appeal 
to  ^  to  prodaim,  to  publish  ;  to  make  a  slmrt 
ristt ;  to  exdte,  to  put  In  acnon,  to  brine  into 
iriew;  to  stigmatise  with  some  opprobrions 
denomination.^To  Call  back,  to  revokc^To 
Call  in,  to  resuaM  money  at  interest— >To 
Cdl  over,  to  read  aloud  a  Ust  or  ouster-roll. — 
To  Call  out,  to  challenge. 

CALL,  kiwi,  $,  A  Toeal  address ;  requisU 
tiou ;  diTine  vocation ;  summons  to  true  rdl* 
gion :  an  impulse ;  authority,  command  :  a  de- 
mand, a  daim  ;  an  instrument  to  call  birds; 
callint,  Tocatioii,  employment ;  a  nomination* 

calletI  ^*''**»«-  A  *'^- 

CALUN6,klwll1ng,s.  Vocatkw,  profei. 
skm,  trade;  proper  sUtioo,  or  employment ; 
dass  of  persons  united  by  the  same  empby 
Bent  or  ptofctskm;  diTiiia/Tocaikai,.imdta- 
tfcm  to  the  true  idWoo^t  by  i.3nng  rC 
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Compasses 

A  kind  of 

insensible. 
Induration 

ed,  naked,. 

ition  of  the 
hich  broken 

ine;  nndis- 

eaa;  quiet, 

o quiet;  to 

e  person  or 
rig  qaiet. 
storms,  or 

ranquillity, 
passion, 
y  six  times 

rhat  which 

coif. 

instrument 
which  way 
them  points 
TsGcorgick, 

ing  forth  a 

kte,  V.  a.  To 

I'sh&n, «.  A 
of  word*  or 

tfir,  8.  621. 

r. 

I.  Slander- 

ider,  false 

Bred  redn- 

mall  bud  of 

ne  with  va- 
iandscapcs, 

i  of  timber 

A  kind  of 

To  Come, 
of  burden, 
i,  t.  An  ani- 
lot  to  thick. 
A  kind  of 
'  originally 
imcl's  hair^ 

Ub-sk&'ri. 
a  darkened 
>tily  through 
ippoaite  are 


CAMERABE.— See  Comnde. 
CAMERATED,  kim'^r-k-tld,  «.  Arched. 
CAMERATION,kim-*r4'8hfin,  a. A  Yault- 

inf;  or  arching. 
CAMISADO,  klm-e-sk'd6,  «.77.  An  attack 

made  in  the  dark,  on  which  occasion  they  put 

their  shirts  outwaid. 
CAMISATED,  klm'^sk-t&l,  a.     Dressed 

with  the  shirt  outward. 
CAMLET,  kdmllt,  t.— See  Camelot, 
CAMiMOCK,  klm'mfik,  a.  160.   An  herb, 

petty  whin,  or  restharrtm. 
CAMiP,  kimp,  8.  The  order  of  tents  placed 

bv  armies  when  they  keep  the  field. 
To  CAMP,  kimp,  r.  n.  To  lodge  in  tents. 
CAMPAIGN,   kim-pkne',  s.  3W.  A  large 

open  level  tract  of  ground  ;  the  time  for  which 

any  array  keeps  the  field. 
CAMPANIFORM,  kim-pin'^fSrm,  a.     A 

term  used  of  flowers  which  are  ui  the  shape  of 

CAMPANULATE,  kim-p&n'&-lite,  «i.Cam- 

Xaniforro. 
MPESTRAL,k4m.pls'tr4l,a.  Orowin^ 

in  fields. 
CAMPHIRE,  kimflr,  s.  140.    A  kind  of 

resin  produced  by  a  chymical  proceaa  from 

the  carophire  tree. 
CAMPHIRE-TREE,  kimflr-trii,  s.    The 

tree  from  which  carophire  is  extracted. 
CAMPHORATE,  kim'fA-rkte,  s.  91.    Im- 
pregnated with  camphire. 
CAMPION,  kim'p^-&n,  «.  166.  A  plant. 
CAN,  kin,  s.  A  cup. 
To  CAN,  kin,  v,  a.    To  be  able,  to  haTO 

power ;  it  expresses  the  potential  mood,  as»  I 

can  do  it 
CANAILLE,  ki-nile', «.  The  lowest  people. 
CANALi  ki-nil',  s.   A  basin  of  water  in  a 

garden ;  any  course  of  water  made  by  art ;  a 

passage  through  which  any  of  the  juices  of  the 

body  flow. 
CANAL-COAL.    This  word  is  oomipted 

into  kln'nll-kAle,  8,  A  fine  kind  of  coal. 
CANALICULATED,  kin-i-lik'^-llt-Ud,  «. 

Made  like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 
CANARY,  ki-nk'ii,f.  Wine  brought  firaon 

the  Canaries,  sack.  ^     ,    ,     , 
CANARY-BIRD,  ki-ni'r^-bfird,  s.    An  ex- 
cellent singing  bird. 
To  CANCEL,  kin'sll,  r.  a.  99.    To  croaa  a 

writing  ;  to  efface,  to  obliterate  in  general. 
CANCELLATED,  kin'sel-li-ted,  a.  Cro«- 

barrel.  ^       ,     ,       « 

CANCELLATION,  kin-sll-li'sh&n,  s.    An 

expunging  or  wiping  out  of  an  instrument. 
CANCER,  kin'^fir,  «.  98.     A  crabfish  ;  the 

sign  of  the  summer  solstice;  a  Wruient  swclliug* 

or  sore. 
To  CANCERATE,  kaln'sfir-rite,  r.a.  9i.  Te 

become  a  cancer. 
CANCERATION,  kdn-sar-rli'shun,    »,     A 

growing  cancerous. 
CANCEROUS, kan'sfir-rfts,  a.    Having  the 

virulence  of  a  cancer.  ,      »       > 

CANCER0USNESS,kin's&r-rfis-n6»,».Tfci 

state  of  being  cancerous. 
CANCRINE,  king'krin,a.  140.  Haying  tlM 

qualities  of  a  ctah  408. 
CANDENT,kin'd^nt,a.  Hot, 
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CANDICANT,  kln'di-kliit,  a.    Growing 

white. 
CANDID,  kin'did,  a.   White;  feir,  open, 

kifenacHis. 
CANDIDATE,  kin'di-ditc,  •.  A  competi- 

tnr,  one  that  toliciu  adTanceiDent. 
CANDIDLY,  kln'did-U,  «d.  Fairly,  inge- 

CANDIDNESS,  kin'dld-n j«,  s.  Ingenuom- 

MTM,  Openness  of  temper. 
T»  CANDIFY,  kln'd*-rt,  r.  a.   To  make 

wiiite. 
CANDLE,  kln'dl,  t.  405.   A  light  made  of 

wax  or  tollow,  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or 

CANDLEBERRY-TREE,      kln'dl-blr-re- 

ti^yt.  Sweet-willow. 
CANDLEUOLDER,  kin'dl-hAld-6r,  «.  He 

titts  bnldt  a  candle. 
CANDLEUGUT,  kln'dl-llte,  $.   The  light 

«f  a  candle. 
CANDLEMAS,  kln'dl-ro&s, «.  88. The  feast 

^  tiw  purificaiion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 

WM  fWnierl>  celebrated  with  maiijr  lighu  in 


CANDLESTICK,  kiu'dl-atlk, «.  The  instro- 

■wsi  that  holds  candles. 
CANDLE8TUFF,  kln^dl-atftf,  a.   Greaae, 

CANDLEWASTER,  kln'dl-wb-tir,  «.    A 

■^nrtthfift 
CANDOCK,  kln'dAk,  a.  A  weed  that  grows 


CANDOUR,  kin'd&r,  a.  814.  Sweetness  of 
tnwpcr.  pvrit^  of  mind,  ingenooosnesi. 

To  C  4  NDY,  kdn'd^,  r.  a.  To  consenre  with 
Mv«r ;  tA  form  into  congeladuns. 

T«  CANDY,  kin'd^,  r.  n.    To  grow  con- 

CANE,  kine,  a.  A  kind  of  strong  reed ;  the 

fJsnf  which  Yields  the  sugar;  a  lanM  ; a  reed. 

To  CA NEy  kkne,  c.  a.   To  beat  with  a  cane 

CANICOJLAR,  kl-nlk'&.Ur,  a.    Belonging 

t»  tiM  dof -Star. 
C  4  N IN E,  kl-nine',  a.   Haring  the  proper- 

tm  tat  a  d«»f. 
C4NISTER,  klnVtir,  a.  98.  A  small  has- 

k<t  ;  a  fttaali  vesad  in  which  any  thing  is  laid 

CANKER,  klng\&r,  a.  409.  A  worm  that 
pfrys  opnti  and  destroys  fralts ;  a  fly  that 
pffrys  opon  fruits;  any  thing  that  corrupts  or 
oti— es ;  an  rating  or  cc^roding  hamour; 
curvi>M«m,  virulence  ;  a  disease  in  trees. 

Ta  CANKER,  klaglt&r,  v.  n.    To  grow 

Corrupt, 

T*  CANKER,  klnglt&r,  v.  a.    To  corrupt, 

tu  o*m»dc  ;  v>  in^ct,  to  pttliote. 
CANKERBIT,  kingli&r.bit, pare. ad.Bitten 

*  ith  an  eovetionird  tooth. 
C  AN N  ABf NE,  kin'Di.bIne,a.l49.Hempen. 
CANNIBAL,  kln1n^.fill,  a.  A  man-eater. 
CA NMBALLY,  klnn^-blM^,  ad.    In  the 

wmmmter  %4  a  caitnibal. 
rANMPERS,kln'h^.pirs,t.  Callipers. 
CANNON,  kln-nim,  1. 106.   A  gun  larger 

tkMO  can  be  managed  by  the  hand, 
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CANNON-BALL,  kin-n&n-biwl',)*.  The 

CANNON-SHOT,  k4n-n&n.sh6t',  S  balls 
which  are  shot  frt»m  great  puns. 

To  CANNONADE,  k4n-n&n-n4de',«.n.  To 
play  the  great  guns  ;  to  attack  or  batter  with 
cannon. 

CANNONIER,  kin-nftn-nWi',  t.  The  en- 
gineer that  manages  the  cannon.  27.5. 

CANNOT,  kin'nit,  r.  a.  of  Can  and  Not. 
To  be  unable. 

CANOA,  ?,,i„  „?2.  5 a.    A  boat  made  by 

CANOE,  )  '^*^''^^ » \  cutting  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 

CANON,  kin'in,  a.  166.  A  rule,  a  law ;  law 
made  by  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  Uie  bo«.ks  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  the  great  rule  ;  a  dinnitnry 
in  cathedral  churches  ;  a  large  tort  of  printing 
letter. 

CANONESS,  kin'fin-n&,  a.  In  Catholic 
countries,  women  iiTittg  after  the  example  «if 
secular  canons. 

CANONICAL,  k4.n6n'^-kil,  a.  According 
to  the  canon  ;  constituting  tlie  canon  ;  regu- 
lar, stated,  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  laws  ;  spi- 
ritual, ecclesiastical.  ,      ^      , 

CANONIC  ALLY,  ki-nin'^-kil-li,  ad.  In  a. 
manner  agreeable  to  the  canon. 

CANOMCALNESS,  kl-n6n'i-k4l-ne8,.  i. 
The  quality  of  being  canonical. 

CANONIST,  kin'nfin-nJst,  i.  166.  A  pro- 
fessor  of  the  canon  law.         ...       a 

CANONIZATION,  kiln.nA-n*-z4'shfin,  i. 
The  act  of  declarine  a  saint. 

To  CANONIZE,  kln'ni.nlze,r.  a.  To  de- 
clare any  one  a  Mint 

CANON^Y,kdn'fin-r*,  U,  An  eccle- 

CANONSHIP,kln'6n-8hlp,  fsiaatical  be- 
nefice in  tome  cathedral  or  collepiate  ciMirch. 

CANOPIED,  kin'6-pid\  a,  282.  Covered 
with  a  canopv. 

CANOPY,  kIn'A-pi,  a.  A  corering  spread 
over  the  head 

To  CANOPY,  kln'i-pi,  a.  o.  To  cover  with 
a  canopy. 

CANOROUS,  kA-nA'ria,  o.  512.  Musical, 
tuneful. 

CANT,  kAnt,  a.  A  corrupt  dialect  used  by 
beggars  and  vagabonds;  a  form  of  speaking 
peculiar  to  some  certain  class  or  body  of  men  ; 
a  whining  pretension  to  goodness ;  barbarous 
jargon ;  auctioiu 
i^  It  It  Msrcrly  to  be  credited,  that  the  writer  In 

the  SpecUlor  Mgiird  T.  >t>oald  ado(ft  a  derivation  of 

this  word  from  one  Andrew  Caitt,  •  bcotch  Pr«by- 

terlan  MiBlMer,whea  the  L«nn  rantus,  to  rxprcMive 

of  Iheslnflng  or  whining  lone  oi  certain  prrachvit.  It 

toobvloot  an  etymology.  Ihe  Cant  of  pnritcolar  pro- 

feaslona  It  an  eaty  derivatlnn  from  ibe  tame  origin,  at 

it  nrant  the  aet  pbrasct,  tlie  routine  u(  pn»iie**'u>t%nl 

langnagc.  retembling  the  rhlnir  of  a  toog.    f^uamt, 

from  which  tome  derive  this  word,  It  a  ranch  leu 

probable  etymology. 

To  CANT,  kint,  r.  «.  To  talk  in  the  jargon 
of  particular  professions ;  to  speak  with  a  par* 
ticular  tone. 

To  CANT,  kint,  r.  a.  To  toss  or  fling  away. 
CANTATA,  kintitl.  a.  Italian.  A  song.  77. 
CANTATION,  kln-tl'bhto,  a.  The  act  of 

CAl!fT&.  kintir,  a.  «.  A  hypocrite;  a 
short  gallop.  ^         *    .     • 

CANTHARIDES,  kJknlUr'Mi*, a.  Spa^ 
nish  flies,  used  to  raise  blisters 
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CANTHUS,  kin'iikib,  t.  Hie  comer  of  tlie 

eve. 
CANTICLE. kint^U.t. 405.  A  song;  the 

Song  of  Solomon. 
CANTLEy  kin'tly  t.  405.     A  piece  with 

oomerf.  ^       _ 

CANTLET,  ktiitlit, «.  99.  A  piece,  a  frag- 

ment. 
CANTOy  kin'tAy  t.  A  book  or  lectioii  of  a 

cJ^TON,  kln^  «.166.  A  fmaU  parcel  or 

4imionot  land;  a  small  community,  orclau. 

To  CANTON,  kln'tin,  V.  a.  Todirideinto 

little  parts. 
To  CANTONIZE,  kin'tin-lEe,  v.  a.  To  par- 

eel  oot  into  small  diTisions. 
CANVASS,  kln'rls,  «.    A  kind  of  cloth 
woven  for  several  uses ;  soHciution  opou  an 
election. 
To  CANVASS,  klnMb,  v.  a.    To  sift,  to 

examine  ;  to  debate,  to  controvert. 
To  CANVASS,  kInVis,  v.  n.  To  solicit 
CANY,  ki'ni,  c.  Full  of  canes,  consisting 

of  canes. 
CANZONET,  kln-z^nlr, «.  A  UtUe  song. 
CAP,  kip,  t.  The  garment  that  covers  the 
bead ;  the  ensign  of  the  cardinalate  :  the  top- 
most, the  highest ;  a  reverence  maae  by  an- 
oovering  the  head. 
To  CAP,  kip,  V.  a.  To  cover  on  tiie  top ;  to 
snatch  off  the  cap. — ^To  Cap  verses,  to  name 
alternately  verses  beginning  with  a  particular 
letter. 
CAP-A-PIE,  kip4-pi',  0.  From  head  to 

foot 
CAP-PAPER,  kip'pJi-pir,  «.    A  sort  of 

coarse  brownish  paper. 
CAPABILITY,  kk-p|.b!l'^,«.  Capacity. 
CAPABLE,    ki'pl-bl,  a.~See   IncapabU. 
Endued  with  powers  equal  to  any  particular 
thing  ;  intelligent,  able  to  understand  ;  capa- 
dous.  able  to  receive ;  susceptible ;  qualified 
for;  hollow. 
CAPABLENESS.  kVpl-bl-nls,  s.  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  capable. 
CAPACIOUS,  kl-pi'sh&s^a.  Wide,  large, 
able  to  hold  much ;  extensive,  equal  to  great 
design. 
CAPACIOUSNESS,  ki-pi'shb-nis,  t.  The 

power  of  huldhig,  largeness. 
To  CAPACITATE,  kd-pls'i-tlte,  v.  tu.  To 

enable,  to  qualify. 
CAPACITY,  ki-pis'^-t^,  $.  611.  The  power 
of  containing ;  the  force  or  power  of  the  mind ; 
power,  abili^ ;  room,  space ;  state,  condition 
diaracter. 
CAPARISON,  ki-plr'^sin,  1. 170.  A  sort 

of  cover  fur  a  horse.  44S. 
To  CAPARISON,  kl-plr'^-sin,  a.  a.    To 

dress  In  caparisons :  to  dress  pompously. 
CAPE,  kipe,  s.    Headland,  promontory; 

the  neck-piece  of  a  cloak  or  coat. 
CAPER,  kk'plr,  a.  06.  A  leap,  or  Jomp. 
CAPER,  k4'p&r,«.  An  acid  pickle. 
CAPER-BUSH,  kVpftr-bAsh, «.  This  plant 
grows  la  the  booth  of  France,  the  bads  are 
pickled  for  eaUng. 
ToCAPER,  kilpAr,  v.n.  To  dance  liolidL- 

somdy;  to  skip  for  merriment. 
CAFERJSR,  ki'pir-r&r, «.  555.  A  da&cer 
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CAPIAS,  kl'pi-is,  s.  88.  A  writ  of  execv- 

tion. 

CAPILLACEOUS,  klp-pH-li'shfts,  a.  The 
same  with  capillary. 

CAPILLAIRE,  kip-p!l-1&re',  $.  Syrup  of 
maidenhair. 

CAPILLAMENT,  ki-pllli-mlnt,  a.  SmaU 
threads  or  hairs  which  grow  up  in  the  middle 
of  a  flower. 

CAPILLARY,  kftp-pilli-r^,  a.  Resembling 
hairs,  small,  minute. 

CAPILLATION,  kip-pti-l^'shftn.  s.  Asmall 
ramification  of  vessels. 

CAPITAL,  kip'^-til,  a.  88.  Relating  to  the 
head  ;  criminal  in  the  highest  degree ;  that 
which  affects  life ;  chief,  principal ;  applied 
to  letters,  large,  such  as  are  written  at  tlie  be- 
ginin^  or  beads  of  books  —Capital  stock,  the 
principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trading  com- 

cJiLPrrAL,  kIp'l-tAl, «.    The  npper  part  of 

a  pillar ;  the  chief  city  of  a  nation. 
CAPITALLY,  kip'^-til-U,  ad.  In  a  capital 
manner,  so  as  to  affect  life,  as  capitally  con- 
victed. 
CAPITATION,  kip-i.t&'shan, «.  Nnmera- 

,tion  by  heads. 
CAPITULAR,  ki-pitsh'A-lfir,  «.  88.    The 
body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter ;  a  member 
of  a  chapter.  463. 
To  CAPITULAT£,k|.p1tsh'&4&te,v.a.91.TVi 
draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles;  to 
yield  or  sanender  on  certain  stipulations. 
CAPITULATION,   ki-^itsh-UVshbi,   «. 

Stipulation,  terms,  conditions. 
CAPIVI  TREE,kll-pivt.trU, «.  A  balsam 

tree. 
CAPON,  Vlfpn,$.  405, 170.  A  castrated  cock. 
CAPONNIERE,  klp-pi^n-n^,  t.AcoTered 
lodgment,  encompassed  with  a  little  parapet. 
CAPOT,  k4-p6t', «.  Is  when  one  party  wins 
all  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  Piquet. 
CAPRICE,  ki-pr^^',  or  klp'ri^.  Freak, 
&ncy,  whim. 

^TbctrstDiflaBer  of  proooaadnf  this  word  tockc 
moa  established ;  bat  the  second  dops  not  want  hs 
patroBS.    Tbttt  Dr.  Yoang.  In  bis  Love  of  Fmme  :— 
"  *Tls  trae  great  fortanes  some  great  men  confer; 
"  But  often,  ev'n  in  doing  right,  they  err : 
"  From  capHeo,  oot  from  choice,  their  favours  coaM  ; 
"  They  give,  b«t  thiuli  it  toii  to  know  to  whom.** 
CAPRICIOUS,  ki-prlsh'&s,  a.   Whimaical, 

lisncifol. 
CAPRICIOUSLY,kft.pr!sh'is-U,  od.Whim- 

sicalhr. 
CAPRICIOUSNESS,    k|.pr!sh'fts-n2a,     a. 

Horooor,  whimsicalness. 
CAPRICORN,  kip'pr^-k6m,  t.  One  of  the 

signs  of  the  xodiack,  the  winter  solstice. 
CAPRIOLE,  klp-r^4le',  $,    Capriolea  are 
leaps,  such  as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same 
place,  withoot  advancing  forward. 
CAPSTAN,  klp'stln,  $,   A  cylinder  with 

levers  to  wind  up  any  jrreat  weight. 
CAPSULAR,  kip'shii.I&r,  452.?  a.  Hollow 
CAPSULARY,klp'8h&-Ur4,    S     Uke  a 

chest. 
CAPSULATE,  kip'shA-llte,  ^     la.     En- 
CAPSULATEP;  kip'sh&-l4-t2d,  /  cloaed, 
or  in  a  boa* 
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CAPTAIN,  klp^in,  t.  «08,    A  chief  com- 


mander ;  lh«  comnMuider  oC  a  coropanv  m  • 
fegiaienc :  the  cWef  commander  of  a  ship.— 
Captain  General,  the  general  or  commander- 
in-chief  of  an  arrov.  ^      ,  _ 

CAPTAINRY,  klp'tlo-rt,  t.  The  power 
over  a  certain  district,  the  chieflaiuship. 

CAPTAINSHIP,  klp'dn-shlp.  «.  The  rank 
or  post  uf  a  captahi;  the  oondition  or  post  of 
a  cnicf  commander. 

CAPTATION,  klp-tkUi&n,e.  t^  practice 
of  aiicliinf  favour. 

CAPTION,  Idip'shin, «.  The  act  of  taking 

CAI^l'lOUS,  klp'shif,  a.  tl4.    OiTen  to 

ca^ls.  eaeer  to  object ;  inaidioiifl,  intnaring. 
CAPTIOUSLY,  klp'ihto-rf,«d.    With  an 

inclination  to  object.  ^        ,      _        ^    _ 
CAPTIOUSNraS,  klj/shit-neff,  t.  Inclina- 

tion  to  object ;  peevishiiesa. 
T6  CAPTlV ATE,  kip^-vite,  e.  a.  To  take 

prisoner,  to  bring  into  bondage  ',  to  charm,  to 

tabdoe.  .      .     .      •  — 

CAPTIVATION,  klp-ti-T&'shta,  «.    The 

act  of  taking  one  captive. 
CAPTIVE,  klp'ttr,  «.  140.    One  taken  in 

war ;  one  cimrmed  bv  beaatj. 
CAPTIVE,  klp'tlr,  ^Made  priMner  in  war. 
CAPTIVITY,  klp-tlT'i-t^  8.  SnbJecUon  by 

the  fate  of  war,  bondage ;  tfaTerr,  serritode. 
CAPTOR,  klp'tfir,  1. 106.  He  ttiat  takea  a 

prisoner  or  a  prixc. 
CAPTURE,  klp^h&re,  t.  401.  The  act  or 

practice  of  ukinit  an?  thing ;  a  prise. 
CAPUCHIN,  kl^-8h^V«.  119.  A  female 

nrroent,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood,  made 

HI  imitatiori  of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks. 
CAR,  klr,«.  70.   A  tmali  carriage  of  bur- 
den :  charini  of  war. 
CARABINE,  or  CARBINE,  kir-hW  «.  A 

•malt  tort  of  fire-arms. 

t^  Dr.  AA,  Bdley,  W.  Johnftoa,  KatSck,  aad  Ba- 
abiasa,  aecort  OarvMM oo  ike  Us  ayJUbla.  aad  Dr. 
JokMMi  aad  Mr.  Parry  oa  Ike  tttC ;  wfcUa  Ur.  Sbatl- 
daa.  Dr.  Ask,  BackaauN  Dr.  Jokasoa.  ao4  Bailor, 
aec«K  Cmrbtm  o«  the  trst ;  kat  Mr.  kcott.  Eaiiek, 
Wmry,  aart  K^irlekraMrt  preperly  aa  tka  laaC  Tk« 
rvaMia  k,  tkai  if  wt  scceat  Cmrbine  oa  tk«  IrtC  sylla- 
ble, tka  lart  aackt,  scoordteg  to  aaalofy,  to  kava  tk« 
lalMtrl:  bat  MtkvlUalways  loag«  Ibeaecaat  oagkl 
to  ^  oa  ika  lul  tyllaWa.  140. 
CARBINIER,  klr-bi-nJIr',  t.    A  ioit  of 

light  horseman. 
CARAC&,kir4k,«.  A  largeahipof  buden, 

cIrAT,    K  a^.  (f.    A  weight  of  fonr 
CARACT,  J"^*»  \    graina;  a mutm  of 

eipresving  tJie  fineness  of  told. 
CARAVAN,  kir^-vln,  «.  0X4.  A  troop  or 

bodf  of  BMrcbant*  or  piirrims. 
CARAVANSARY,  klr-l-vln'al-it.  «.    A 

hiiuse  built  for  ibe  reception  of  travellen. 
CARAWAY,  kM-wLf.  A  plant 
CARBONADO,  kir-bl-nk'd6,«.  02.    Meat 

cot  acnias.  to  be  broiled.  77. 
ToCARBONADO,kir.b6.nl'diy  e.a.    To 

color  hack.— See  iMmbago. 
CARBUNC  LE,  kiri>6nk.kl,  a.  400.  A  Jewel 

shintng  in  the  dark  ;  red  spot  or  pimple. 
CARBUNCLE,  kir'bink-kld,  a.  Set  with 

carbouckt ',  tpoUed,  deforoMd  with  pisplet. 
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CARBUNCULAR,  kir-bingOcA-lir,  a.  Red 
like  a  carbuncle.  _       ,       .i... 

CARBUNCULATION,  kir-bfing-kfi-lk'- 
•h&n,  t.  The  blasting  of  young  buds  by 
heat  or  cold.       ,      .     ,  ... 

CARCANET,  kim-nit,  •.  A  cham  or 
collar  of  jewels. 

CARCASS,  kirltls, ».  «.  A  dead  bodjr  of 
an  animal i  the  decayed  parts  of  any  thing; 
tlie  main  parts,  witliuut  cumnletiim  or  orna- 
ment; in  gunnery,  a  kind  of  Dumb. 

CARCEIiAOE,  kir'»^-lJ<Ue,  •.  90.  Prison 
fees.       ,  ^  .... 

CARD,  \hdt ».  02.  A  paper  painted  with 
figures,  osed  in  games ;  the  paper  on  which 
the  several  points  of  the  compass  are  marked 
under  the  mafiner*s  needle;  tbe  instrument 
with  which  wool  it  combed. 

To  CARD,  kird,  v,  a.  To  comb  wool. 

CARDAMOMOM.  This  word  it  common- 
ly piononnced  klrViA-miun,  $,  A  medicinal 

CARDER,  kir-dir,  «.  08.    One  that  cards 

wool ;  one  that  plays  much  at  cards. 
CARDIACAL,klr-di^.k4l,   la.     Cordial, 
CARDIACK,  klr'd<^-4k,        i    having  the 

quality  of  inviguratinc. 
CARDINAL,  kir'dt-nll,  a.  88.    Principal, 

chief.  ,      .     «  ^  -   . 

CARDINAt,   kir'dt-dll,  a.    One  of  the 

chief  goTemors  of  the  church. 
CARDINALATE,  kfe'd^-nl-lkte,     \  a-The 
CARDINAL8HIPjkirtii-n4l-shft>,  i  office 

and  rank  of  a  cardinal. 
CARDM  ATCH,  kird'm^tsfa,  «.    A  match 

made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  a  card  in  melted 

tolpbor:  a  party  at  cards. 
CARE,  hire.  a.  Solidtnde,  anxiety,conceni ; 

eaotaon ;  regard,  eharge.  heed  in  order  to  pre- 

terratbn ;  the  object  of  care,  or  of  love. 
To  CARE,  hire,  v.  a.  To  be  anxkma  or 

toUcitoos :  to  be  kicUned,  to  be  disposed  ;  to 

be  aflRected  with.    .    ^  .   ^      ..^  -,_. 
CARECR  AZED,  klreTofiad,  a.  160.  Broken 

wMi  care  and  solicitude. 
To  CAREEN,  ki-rtte',  e.  a.  To  caulk,  to 

ClJiE&t^  ki-rttr*,  t.  The  gronnd  on  which* 

a  race  It  ran ;  a  eourta,  a  race ;  full  speed, 

twifl  motion  ;  course  of  actkin. 
ToCARfiOEt,  kirM^fV.n.    To  nm  mith 

swift  motion./       _         ^      ,  ..  ,^ 

CAREFUL,  k&re'flU,a.  Anxious,  solicitous, 

full  of  eouccru ;  provideut,  diligent,  cautious, 

watchful.  .     .^     . 

CAREFULLY,  klrefftl-l*,  ad.  In  a  manner 

that  shows  care  ;  heedfully,  watchfully. 
CAREFULNESS,  kire'llil.nls.  s.  Vigilance, 

CAREL£SLY,  klu^ls-lt,  ad.  Negligently, 

CARELE^NESS,  kJurells-nia,  s.  Heedless- 
ness, inattention. 

CARELESS,  klrelli,  «.  Witfiont  care, 
without  tolicitude,  uncooeemed,  negligent, 
becdiess,  unmindful,  cheerful,  uiidistorbed  ; 
unmoved  by,  ui^^oneymed  •*•  ^        . 

To  CARESS,  klrls',  a. a.    To eodev,  to 

CARESS,  kl-rfa',  $.  An  wt  of  endearment. 
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CARET,  ki'rit,  «.•  A  note  which  shows 

where  sometbiug  interlined  should  be  read, 

as  A. 
CARGO.  klr'g6,  s.    The  lading  of  a  ship. 
CARICATURE,  kir-lk-i-tshAre',  461, 

ty  T1ii»  word,  Choogh  not  in  Johnstm,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  Insert,  from  its  frequent  and  legitimate 
oaase.  Baretii  tellt  us  that  the  literal  senre  of  this 
word  is  certa  quantita  di  munizione  che  si  mettee 
nett  archibusooaltro,  whicii.  In  EnK!ish,si«iiiAes  the 
chars*  of  a  gun ;  but  its  metaphorical  signification, 
mod  the  only  one  in  which  the  English  use  it,  is.  as  he 
tells  na,  dlchesi  anche  di  rUratto  ridicolo  in  cui  senH 
gramdemetUe  accretciute  i  difetti,  when  applied  to 

J  paintings,  chiefly  p<>r  traits,  that  heightening  o(  some 
(■atniet,  and  lowei ing  others,  which  we  call  In  Eng- 
lish overcharging,  and  which  will  malce  a  very  U£ly 
picture,  not  uniik«  ■  handsome  person :  whence  any 
exaggerMted  character,  which  is  redundant  in  some  of 
its  pMrts,  and  defective  in  others,  ts  called  a  Caricature. 

CARIES,  kk'rk'h,  s.  99.  Rottenness. 
CARIOSITY,  kLrWs'i-tL  Rottenness. 
CARIOUS,  ki'r*-is,a.S14.  Rotten. 
CARK,  kirk,  f.  Care,  anxiety. 
To  CARK,  kirk,  v.  n.  To  be  careful,  to  be 

anxious. 
CARLE,  klrl,  s.  A  rade  brotri  man,  churl. 
CAR  LINE  THISTLE,  kir-line-^Ais'sl.  s.  A 

plant 
C  ArLINGS,  kiraingz, «.  In  a  ship,  timbers 

lying  fore  and  aft. 

CARMAN,  kir'min,  «.  88.  A  man  whose 
employ  nieut  it  Is  to  drive  cars. 

CARMEUTE,  klrW-llte,  «.  156.  A  sort 
of  ptar ;  one  of  the  order  of  White  Friars. 

CARMINATIVE,  kir-mln'i-tlr,  «.  Carmi- 
natives are  such  things  as  dispel  wiiKi  and 
promote  insensible  perspiration. 

CARMINATIVE,  kir.min'l.t!r,«.  Belong- 
iue  to  carminatives  157. 

CARMINE,  kir-mbe',  s.  A  powder  of  a 
bright  red  or  crimson  colour. 

...^  ^^1  Johnson.  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Smith,  accent 

this  '•ord  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  Mr.  Nares.  Dr. 

Kenrlck.  Mr.Scolf,  Perry.  Bncbanan,and  Eniick.  more 

properly  on  the  last : -for  the  reason  see  CathliU, 

CARNAGE,  kir-nidje,  $.  90.  Slaughter, 
bavock  ;  heaps  of  flesh. 

CARNAL,kir'nil,a.88.  Reshly,  not  spi- 
ritual ;  lustful,  lecherous. 

CARNALITY,  klr-nil'i-t^,  s.  Fleshly  lust : 
grossness  of  mind. 

CARNALLY,  kir'nil-lt,  nd.  Accor4ing  to 
the  flesh,  not  spiritually. 

CARNALNESS,kir'nll.nfe,t.   Carnality. 

CARNATION,  kir.ni'sh&n,s.  The  name 
<^  the  natural  flesb  colour. 

CARNEUON,  kir.nMe'yJn,*.  lU.  A  pre- 
doos  stonr,  more  commoiUy  written  and  pro- 
nounced CemeHan, 

CARNEOUS,  kir'ni-Js,  a.  Fleshy. 

To  CARNIFY.  kir'n^-fl,  r.  n.    To  breed 

flesh. 
CARNIVAL,  klr'n*.Tll,s.    The  feast  held 

in  Roman  Catholick  countries  befoie  Lent 

CARNIVOROUS,  kir-nhVA-ris,..  Flesh- 
eating.  518. 

CARN08ITV,klr.D4i^t-ti,t.   Fleshy  ex- 

cfMcencB.  _ 

CARNOU8,kaAis,«.ii4.  Fleshy. 
CABOB,k4'r6b,*.  Aplant 
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CAROL;  kii^ril,  s.  166.  A  song  of  joy  and 

exultation  ;  a  song  of  devotion. 
To  CAROL,  kir'rul.  r.  it.To  sing,  to  warble. 
To  CAROL,  kir'rSi,  e.  a.    To  praise,  to 

celebrate. 
CAROTID,  ki-riffd,  «.  Two  arteries  which 

arise  out  of  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  aorta. 
CAROUSAL,  kd-r&fi'zll,  s.  88.  A  festiriL 
To  CAROUSE,  ki-r^ftz',r.  n.   To  drink,  to 

quaff. 
To  CAROUSE,  kl-rJiz',  u.  a.  To  drink. 
CAROUSER,  kl-rM'zSr,  s.  98.  A  drinko^ 

a  toper. 
CARP.kJrp,*.  A  pond  fish. 
To  CARP,  kirp,  v,  n.    To  censure,  to  caTiL 
CARPENTER,  kir'pln-tur,  s.  98.    An  arti- 
ficer in  wood. 
CARPENTRY,  klr'pln-tr^,  s.    The  tradt 

of  a  carpeiittT. 
CARPER,  kir'pfir,  i.  98.  A  caviller. 
CARPET,  kir'pit,  t.  99.   A  covering  of  vi- 

rious  colours ;  ground  variegated  with  flowers. 

—To  be  on  the  Carpet  is  to  be  the  subject  of 

consideration. 
To  CARPET,  kir'pit,  e.  a.    To  spread  with 

carpets. 
CARPING,  kir'ping,  pare.  a.  410.  Captms, 

censorious. 
CARPINGLY,  kir'plng-U,  ad.  Captiously, 

censoriously. 
CARRIAGE,  kir'rldje,  s.  90.    The  act  of 

carrying  or  transporting ;  vehicle ;  the  frame 

open  which  cannon  is  carried  j  behavioor; 

conduct;  managemenL 
CARRIER,  k^r'rfc-ir,  $.    One  who  canies 

somethihg ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods ; 

a  messenger ;  a  species  of  pigeons. 
CARRION,  kir'r^.fin,  $.  166.    The  caicaai 

of  something  not  proper  for  food  ;  a  name  d 

reproach  for  a  worthless  woman  ;  any  fleah  so 

corrupted  as  not  to  be  fit  for  food. 

CARRION,  klr'rt.4n,a.   Relating  to  car- 

casses. 
CARROT,  kdr'rat,*.  166.  Garden  root. 
CARROTINESS,  klr'rdt-t-nls,  t.  Redness 

of  hair. 

CARROTY,  kir'rSt^,  a.    Spoken  of  red 

hair. 
To  CARRY,  kAr'ri,  r.  a.    To  convey  fiom  a 

Elace ;  to  bear,  to  have  about  one ;  to  convct 
y  force ;  to  effect  any  thing ;  to  behave,  M 
conduct ;  to  hring  forward  ;  to  implv,  to  la. 
port ;  to  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. —  ro  Carry 
oflT,  to  kill.-> to  Carry  on,  to  promote,  to  help 
forward. — ^To  Carry  through,  to  support  to  tb« 

To  CARRY,  kirVi,  v,  «.  A  horse  U  said  ta 
carrv  well  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  1m 
holds  bis  head  high. 

CART,kH«.  92.  Awheel-carriage,  usee 
commonly  for  luggage  ;  the  vehicle  u\  whid 
cnroinals  are  carried  to  execoiioru 

To  CART,  kirt,  r. « .  To  expose  in  a  cart. 

To  CART,  kirt,  r.  a.  To  use  carts  for  cmi 
nage. 

CART-HORSE,  kirfhtrse, «.  A  coarse  up 
wieldy  hone. 

CART-LOAD,  klrtlAde',  #.  A  quantitT  c 
any  thmg  piled  on  a  cart  j  a  quantity  auiE 
aent  to  load  a  cart.  ^ 
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CAKTWAY,  kirtSrl,  •.  A  way  through 
•liich  m  cam«f  e  m«jr  cofiTenienily  iraTcl. 

CART-BLA NCHE, kirt-blAnch',  $.  A  blank 
f«p«f,  a  paper  lo  be  fiUed  op  with  such  con- 
ditioi^  ttft  the  pcnon  to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks 

CABTEL.  kir-t^', «.   A  wriUng  containing 

flli|fttlatiuns.  ^      ,  _,  , 

CARTER^  klrfir,  «.  98.    The  man  who 

CARTILAGE,  klr'ti-lldje,  t.90.  A  smooth 
•ad  totid  budjr.  vofter  tbaii  a  toiie,  but  harder 

CARTIUiGINEOUS,  kli'ti-lijlnyfis,  ^ 

CARTILAGINOUS,  klr-te-ll<ye'e-nus,  f 

S14.  -^ 

•.  CmiftttiBB  of  cartilaget. 
CARTOON,  kir-tWn',  f.    A   painting   or 

dnwior  upon  large  paper. 
CARTOrCH,  kirtWuh', «.  A  case  of  wood 

ikree  inches  thick   at   the   bottum,   holding 

bJtft.  It  t4  6red  out  of  a  hobit  or  small  mortar. 
CABTRAGE,  Xul^U,^  qo  J  »A  case  of 
CARTRIDGE,  ;"^*^J*'~i    paper  or 

^cluBent   filled  with  gunpowder,  n%ed  for 

tke  frra«cr  expedition  in  charging  cuiis. 
CARTRCT,  kirt'r&t, «.  The  track  made  by 

■  tmrt  whrel.  ,         .    ^     . 

CARTULARY,  klr'Uh&.ll-ri,  t.  461.    A 

place  wliere  papers  are  kept. 
CARTWRIGHT,  klrt'Hte,«.     A  maker  of 

carta. 
Tb CARVE,  kinr,  ».«.    To  cut  wood,  or 

•tnw  'f  to  cat  neat  at  the  table  ;  to  engrave  ; 

%»  cbcKHe  one's  own  part. 
To  CARVE,  kinr,  r.  n.    To  exercise  tlie 

tmtc  of  a  tcal^itor ;  to  perform  at  table  the 

m^OB  of  topplying  the  company. 
CARVER,  kir^Tir,  «.  98.    A  sculptor ;  he 

thai  cut  op  the  meat  at  the  table  j  be  that 

d»m»ps  for  himself. 
CARVING,  kir'ving,  t.  410.     Sculpture, 

Afsm  curved.    ^    , 
CARUNCLE,  kir'&nk-kl,  s.  405.    AsmaU 

pvoUiberance  of  flesh.  81. 
CASCADE,  kis-kide',  t.     A  cataract,  a 

v«fcr«fall. 
CASE,  kAie,  t.  A  corering,  a  box.  a  sheath ; 

tf^  (inter  part  of  a  boose ;  a  building  unfur- 


CASE-KNIFE,  klse^fe, «.  A  large  kitchen 

CASE-SHOT,  kWshdt,  8,  Bullets  enclosed 
ifts  case. 

CASE,  k4se,  $,  Condition  with  reprd  to 
o«tw«rd  circumstances :  state  of  things ;  in 
^5 sic,  stale  of  the  body  ;  condition  with  re- 
psH  to  Iranoets,  or  hralih ;  continence ; 
MTttioa  relating  to  particular  persons  or 
UiMifs:  representatifin  of  any  question  nr 
•*aie  Of  the  body,  mind,  or  affairs  ;  the  varta- 
t*<  «  of  nouns. — In  Case,  if  it  should  happen. 

To  CASE,  kiae,  r.  a.  To  put  in  a  case  or 
o»^cr ;  to  cover  as  a  case ;  to  strip  off  the 

T»  CA9EHARDEN.  klseliir-dn,  v.  a.    To 

k««id«ii  oo  IhvfNitside. 
CASEMATE,  kWm4te,f.  A  kind  of  vault 

«v  ardk  of  tiooe-work. 
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CASEMENT,   kJae'mInt,  «. 

opening  upon  hinges. 
CASEWORM,  k&eVurm,  i .    A  grub  that 

makes  itself  a  case. 
CASH,  klsh, «.  Money,  ready  money. 
CASH-KEEPER,  kishOc^tp-iir,  i.    A  man 

intrusted  with  the  roonev. 
CASHEWNUT,  ki-sh&X'nfit,  «.  A  tree. 
CASHIER,  kd-she^r',  s.  276.    He  that  has 

charge  of  the  money. 
To  CASHIER,  kd-8h^ir',r.  a.    To  discard, 

to  dismiss  from  a  post. 
CASK,  kisk,  8.  A  barrel. 
CASQUE,  kisk,  «.  415.    A  helmet,  annour 

for  the  head. 
CASKET,  kistit,  8. 99.    A  small  box  or 

chest  for  jewels. 
To  CASSATE,  kis'sitc,  c.  a.  91.  To  vacate, 

to  invalidate. 
CASSATION,  kis-s&'shfin,  t.    A  making 

null  or  void. 
CASSAVI,  kis'si-T^,  7  8.     An   American 
CASS  A  DA,  ki8'di-di,S  plant. 

CASSIA,  kdsh'shM,*.  A  sweet  spice  men- 
tioned by  Moses. 
CASSIOWARY,   k4sh«i*-i-wk-rt,  #.    A 

large  bird  of  prey. 
CASSOCK,  kls'sfik,  «.  166.    A  close  gar- 
ment. 
CASSWEED,    k4s'w*id,    «.     Shepherd's 

pouch. 
To  CAST,  kist,  e.  «.  79.  To  throw  with  tho 
hand  ;  to  throw  sway,  as  useless  or  noxious; 
to  throw  dice,  or  lots  ;  to  throw  in  wrestling ; 
to  throw  a  net  or  snare  j  to  drive  by  violence 
of  weather ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  race ;  tu  shed, 
to  let  fall,  to  moult ;  to  lay  aside,  as  fit  to  l^ 
worn  no  longer ;  to  overweigh,  to  make  to  pre- 
ponderate, to  decide  by  overbalancing;  to 
compote,  to  reckon,  to  calculate  ;  to  contrive, 
to  plan  out ;  to  fix  the  parts  in  a  play  ;  to  di- 
rect the  eye  ;  to  form  a  mould ;  to  model,  to 
form. — ^To  cast  awa^,  to  shipwreck  ;  to  waste 
in  profusion ;  to  ruin. — ^To  Cast  down,  to  de- 
ject, to  depress  the  mind.— To  Cast  off,  to  dis- 
card, to  disburden  one's  self ;  to  leave  behind. 
— ^To  Cast  out,  to  turn  out  of  doors ;  to  vent, 
to  speak.— To  Cast  up,  to  compute,  to  calcu- 
late ;  to  vomit. 
To  C ASTjkAst,  r.n.92.To  contrive,to  turn  the 
thoughts  to ;  to  adroit  of  a  form  by  casting  or 
roehmg ;  to  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 
CAST,  kist,  8,  The  act  of  casting  or  throw- 
ing, a  throw  ;  state  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown ; 
a  stroke,  a  touch  j  motion  of  the  eye ;  the 
throw  of  dice  ;  dwnce  from  tlie  cast  of  dice  ; 
a  mould,  a  form  ;  a  shade,  or  tendency  to  aiiy 
C(»lour ;  exterior  ap|>earance  j    manner,    air, 
mien  ;  a  flight  of  hawks, 
CASTA  N  ET,  klstl-n^t,  s.    Small  shells  of 
ivory,  or  hard  wood,  which  dancers  rattle  in 
their  liaiids. 
CASTAWAY,  kist^-wl,  s.  A  person  lost, 

or  abandoned  by  Providence. 
CASTELLIN,  kis-tillln,  ^i.  Constable 
CA8TELLAIN,  kist^-lkne,^  ofacasUe. 
CASTER,  klslir,  s.  A  thrower,  he  that 
casta ;  a  calculatiif,  a  maji  that  calculates  for- 
tunes. 
To  CA8TIOATF.,  klstfgite,  r.  a.  91.    To 


IcIiattiK,  lo  clis^ttn,  lo  ^^f^hbr\ri\r> 
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c:ASTIGATION,kiMc-gi'»hfiii,«.Peiiaiic«, 

discipline ;  punishiuent,  correction ;  eiiieiida- 

CASTIGATORY,yUti-gli.tir4,a.  Piini- 

Uve.512.  ^     .,      . 

CASTILE  SOAP,  kl«tiil-8Ape,«.  A  kind 

of   »()B(>.  ^       , 

CASTING-NET,  kistlng-nlt,  $.    A  net  to 

be  thrown  into  tbe  water  by  hand  to  catcti  fish. 
CASTLE,  kis'sl,  t.  472.  A  house  fortified.— 

Castles  in  tbe  air,  projects  without  reality. 
CASTLED,  kis'sld,  a.  405, 472.   Furnished 

with  catties. 
CASTUNG,  kistllog,  <.  AnabortiTe. 
CASTOR,  k4s't&r,  $.  98.  A  beaver. 
CASTOREUM,  kls-t^'ri-^m,  t.    In  phar* 

nacj,  a  liquid  matter  enclosed  in  bact  or 

purses,  near  the^  auat  of  the  castor,  fdselj 

taken  for  his  testicles. 
CASTRAMETATION,  klstri-ni^-tlt'shiB, 

s.  The  art  or  practice  of  encamping. 
To  CASTRATE,  kls'trite,  v.  a.    To  geld  ; 

to  take  awaj  tlie  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 
CASTRATION,  kis-trl'shin,  t.  The  act  of 

X eld  in  J. 
STERIL,  \  ti^^^    5«.99.   A  mean  or 
CASTREL,  /  **»^""*>  I   degenerate  kind 

of  hawk. 
CASTRENSIAN,  kis-trin'shi-ln,  a.    Be- 

lunging  to  a  camp. 
CASUAL,  kidi'Ml,  a.  461, 468.  Accident- 
al, arising  from  chance. 
CASUALLY,  klzh'&.Al-U,  ad.  AccidentaUy, 

without  design. 
CASU  ALNESS,  kich'&4l.nify  $.  Acddeat- 

alness. 
CASUALTY,  kl£h'&-il't^,  a.  Accident,  a 

thiiifE  happening  hy  chance, 
CASUIST,  kk&'h'Uiy$.    One  that  aCodki 

and  settles  cases  of  conscience. 
CASUISTICAL,  kizh.&.kti.kll,  a.     Re- 

latina  to  cases  of  conscience. 
CASUISTRY,  klxh'&.ia.tii,  «.  The  icience 

of  a  casuist. 
CAT,  kit,  «.    A  domestick  animal  that 

catches  mice. 
CAT,  kit,  s.  A  sort  of  ship. 
CATO'-NINE-TAILS,  kit-l-nke'-tUz,  «. 

88.  A  whip  with  nine  lashes. 
CATACHRESf S, klt^kri'sls, s. 620.   The 

abuse  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  are  too  far 

wrested  from  their  native  sigiuftcatiou  ^  as  a 

▼oice  beautifol  to  the  ear. 
CATACHRESTICAL,  kit-l-krlstt-kll,  a. 
^  Forced,  far-fetched 

Cataclysm,  klet-kikm,  s.  a  deluge, 

an  inundation. 

CATACOMBS,  klt'l-kW  «.  Subterrane- 
ous cavities  for  the  burial  of^the  dead. 

CAT  A  LEPSIS,  klt-|.l^'sf  8,  s.  A  disease 
wherein  the  patient  is  witliout  sense,  and  le- 
mains  in  the  same  posture  in  which  the  disease 
seiaed  him. 

CATALOGUE,  klfll^g, «.  SS8.  An  enu- 
meraliun  of  particulars,  a  list 

CATAMOUNTAIN,klt4.mtAntin,«.  A 
fierce  animal  resembling  a  cat. 

CATAPHRACT,  klt'l-fSrikt,  $.  Ahorse- 
roan  in  completa  armour. 

CATAPLASM,  kltl-pUsm, «.  A  poultice. 


CATAPULT,  klt'l-pilt,  a.  480.  A 

used  ancientlj  to  throw  stones.   ' 

CATARACT,  klt'l-r^t,s.  A  fall  of  water 
from  un  high,  a  cascade. 

CATARACT,  kit  l-dikt,  a.  An  inspissation 
of  tlie  crystalline  humour  of  the  eve ;  some- 
tiroes  a  pellicle  that  hinders  the  sight. 

CATARRH,  kl-tir',  «.  A  defluctionof  a 
sharp  serum  from  the  glands  about  the  head 
and  throat. 

CATARRHAL,  kl-tlr^I,    )  a.  Relating  ta 

CATARRHOUS,kl.tlj'r&,  ^  tfaecatanh, 
proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 

CATASTROPHE,  kl-tls'tr^-f^,  a.  Hia 
change  or  revolution  which  produces  tbe  oon- 
clusioff  or  final  eveut  of  a  dramatick  piece ;  a 
final  event,  generally  unhappy* 

CATCAL,    kf tOdll,  406.    A  sqoaaking  in- 


strnnicnt,  used  in  tbe  playhouse  to  t 

plays. 

i^  This  word  onght  oodoabtedly  to  be  wrltlea  wHk 

double  /.—See  Prhiciules  of  ProDnnciatioD,  letter  L, 

aad  Intro<iartlon  loRliyiniag  Dictionaf7,Orth^rafh»> 

cal  Aphorism  XII. 

ToCATCH,klt8h,o.a.60.  To  lay  hold  oa 
with  the  hand  ;  to  stop  any  thing  flying ;  to 
seize  any  thing  by  pursuit ;  to  stop,  to  uiter- 
rupt  Canhig;  to  insiiare,  to  entangle  i»  a 
snare ;  to  receive  sudderJy  ;  to  fasten  sad- 
denly  upon,  to  seize  ;  to  please,  to  seise  the 
affections,  to  charm ;  to  receive  any  coutagiba 
or  disease. 
i^  This  word  Is  almost  aniversally  pronowsccd  la 

dw  capital  like  Ch«  noaa  k^ck,-  bat  this  deviadM 

from  ibe  tnit  sonnd  of  a  is  only  tolerable  In  coUo^aial 

pronuocUUon,  and  oagbt,  by  correct  speakers,  to  be 

avoided  even  In  thai. 

To  CATCH,  kitsh,  o.  a.  To  be  conta^ioas, 
to  spread  uifcetion. 

CATCH,  kluh, « JSeizure,  the  act  of  seiznig, 
tlie  act  of  Uking  quickly ;  a  song  sun^  ia  euc- 
cession  ;  watch,  the  postuie  ut  seiamg ;  ao 
advantage  taken,  holo  laid  on ;  the  thing 
caught,  profit ;  a  short  interval  of  actkui ;  a 
taint,a  slight  contaaiooj  any  thuig  that  *^^rhf% 
as  a  hook  ;  a  sroan  swift- sailiog  ship. 

CATCHER,  kluh'&r,  «.  He  that  catchea ; 
that  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 

C ATCHFLY,  kitsh'fll,  s.  A  plant,Campioa 

CATCHPOLli,  kltsh'p6le,«.  A  sergeant, 
a  bumbailidT. 

CATCHWORD,  kItsh  wird,  t.  The  word 
at  the  corner  of  the  page  under  the  last  line, 
which  is  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 

CATECHETICAL,  klt.^-klt'4-kll,  a.  Con^ 
sisting  of  questioifs  and  answers 

CATECHimC  ALLY  ,klt4.klt^kll^.*rf 
lu  the  way  of  question  and  answer. 

To  CATECHISE,  klf^^Mxe,  e.  a.  To  is 
struct  by  asking  questions  ;  to  question  ;  t« 
interrogate,  to  exaiuine.  160. 

CATECHISER,  klt'^-kM-zAr,  «.  100.  0» 
who  catechises. 

CATECHISM,  klri.k!zm,«.  A  form  of  in 
struclion  by  means  of  questions  and  answer 
concerning  religion. 

CATECHIST,  klt'^4clst,  a.  One  who* 
charge  is  to  question  the  uninstructed  concern 
iufE  religion. 

CATECHUMEN,  klt4.k&te&,  t.  On 
who  is  yet  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christj 
anity.  503. 
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CATECHUMENICAL,klt44Lli-iiilo'i-kll, 

c  509.    Belonging  to  (he  catachomeot. 
CATEGORICAL, klUgdr'^kil,  a.    Ab- 

•olute,  adequate,  potitive.        ^    .     ^    , 
CATEOORICALLY,  kit^-gdr'^-kil-i,  ad. 

CATOOofcY*'*St'^'gAr4,  t.  A  cltw,  a 
rank,  an  order  oC  ideas,  predicament. 

CATENARIAN,  kll4-ii'ri4n,  a.  Relating 
to  a  chain.  ^    .     , 

To  CATENATE,  klf^-aUe,  r.  c.  To  chaia. 

CATENATION,   klt^Hd'fhfin,  «.    Link, 


To 


regalar  connexion. 
»CATER,k4tir, 


tojM^  in  vic^** 
dice. 


CATER, 


V.  n,  08.  To  pionde  food, 
Tbefimr  of  cardi  and 


CATER-COU8IN,kitir4ciMB,f.  A  petty 
Civoorile,  one  related  bj  blood  or  aiind. 

CATERER,  k4^6r.6r,f.  Apunreyor. 

CATERE88,  ki'tlr-rCa,  t.  A  woman  em- 
ployed to  provide  Yictualt.  ^    , 

CAtE»P1tLAR,kittir.p{Mir, «.  A  woim 
•uttained  by  leaves  ard  Iniitt :  a  plant. 

Tb  CATERWAUL,  kAt^.wIwl,v.  a.  To 
make  a  nobe  at  cats  in  ratting  time ;  to  make 
any  offentiTC  or  odious  noise. 

GATES,  kites, «.  Viands,  food,  dish  of  meat 

CATFISH,  kiff ish,  s.  A  sea-ish  fai  the 
Weat  Indies.  ^      ,     .     ^ 

CATHARTIC AL,kl^Ur't^kil,)  a.   Par- 

CATHARTICK,  kl-<Ur^        i    gative. 

CATHARTICK,k4.air^k,t.500.  A  me< 
dicine  le  purge  downwards. 

CATHARTICALNE88,  kl4kli'tt.kll.nls, 

CATSSSSiiJkivhd,  $.    ha  ship,  a  piece 

of  tiaiberwIihtwotWvefsatoneend,  banog 

a  rope  and  a  block  ;  a  kind  of  fossils. 
CATHBPRAL,  kl-O^^rll,  a.  88.Eplscopal, 

#nti>afaiing  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  belotiging  to 

ap  episoopel  church. 
CATHEDRAL,  ki^Ot^rll,  s.  88.Tbe  head 

flIuHch  of  a  diooeso. 
CATHERINE-PEAR,  kllh-ir-ib-plre,  s. 

An  iuferior  kind  of  pear. 

ty  TWs  prf  ir  aaiM  oaglM  to  b«  written  wHhao  « 
la  lie  MCMd  sylUMc  lasic«4  Sf  «,  as  U  cooms  Cro« 
Iha  Or««k  Wutmfn,  sicalfyiftc  pvfV. 

CATHETER,  kiM'^.t&r,  «.  06.    A  hoUow 

and  sooMwhat  crooked  mstrunient  to  thrust 

issto  the  bladder,  to  assist  in  bringing  away 

the  urine  when  the  passage  Is  stopped. 
CATHOLE8,  klrbAls,  s.    In  a  ship,  two 

little  hules  astern  above  the  gun-room  ports. 
CATHOUCISBf,  kl-O^I^-sism,  s.  Adhe- 

rence  to  the  Caiholick  church. 
CATHOUCK,  kAlk'^lik,a.    Universal  or 

cenrraJ. 
CATHOUCON,  kA-a^'^k6n,  «.  An  nni- 

versal  medicine. 
CATKINS,  kAtldns,  «.    Imperfeet  flowers 

banging  from  trees,  in  manncff  of  a  rope  or 

cat's  Uil. 
CATUNO.  klfiing,  $.    A  dismembering 

knHe,  used  by  surgeons ;  catgut,  fiddle-strings. 
CATMINT,  klfmlnt,  $.    A  ^t 
C:ATOPTRICAL,kit4D^.kil,  a.RcUtlag 

to  thacatoptrickshi  or  vision  by  reflectioii. 
CATQPTBlCKS,1ill4p'tr&s,«.  Tbatpart 

ai  eptkkswttchtfcaUofviiiQnbyieiectiun. 
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CATPIPE.kAt'plpeyS.  Catcal. 

CATS-EYE,  klta1,t.  A  stone. 

CArSFOOT,  klU'rtt,  8.  Aiehoof. 

CAT'S-HEAD,  kltsliM,^.  A  kind  ofappl«. 

CATSILVER,  kirsllv&r,  $.  08.  A  kind  of 
fossite. 

CATS-TAIL,  klts'tile,  «.  A  long  round 
subsunce  that  grows  upon  nut-trees ;  a  kind 
of  reed. 

CATSUP,  universally  pronounced  kitsh'ip, 
s.  A  kind  uf  pickle. 

CATTLE,  kAftl,«.  405.  BeasU  of  pasture, 
n(»t  wild  nor  doniestick. 

CAVAU^ADE,  kiv'Al.kldc',  $.  684.  A  pro- 
cession on  horseback. 

CAVAUER,av.M^^r',«.275.  A  horse- 
man, a  knight*  a  gay,  sprightty,  military 
roan :  the  aupellation  of  the  party  of  King 
Charles  the  First.  * 

CAVAUER,kiv.M^r',c.  Gay,  sprightly, 
warlike;  generous,  brave;  disdainful,  haughtv. 

CAVALIERLY,  kiv4-l  Wrl4,  ad.  Haoghti 
Iv,  arr<«antly,  disdainfully. 

CAVALRY,  klv'll-r*.    Horse  troops. 

To  CA  VATE,  kkrkUy  v.  a.  To  hollow. 

CAVAZION,  kl.v4'zh&n,s.  The  hoUowing 
of  the  earth  for  oelUrage. 

CAUDLE,  kiw'dl,  t.  406.  A  mixture  of 
wine  and  other  ingredients,  given  to  woorni  in 
childbed. 

CAVE,klTe,s.  Acaveni,a  den;  a  hollow, 
any  hollow  iWace. 

CAVEAT,  kkV^4t,  S.A  caveat  is  an  intima- 
tion  given  to  some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical 

,  judge,  notifying  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be- 
ware how  he  acts. 

CAVERN,  klv'&m,  a.  6M.  AhoUowplace 
In  tl*e  ground. 

CAVERNED,  klv'imd,  a.  SOS.  Full  of 
cavrni8.hollow,excav«ted;  inhabiting  a  cavern. 

CAVERNOUS,  klV&r^&s,  a.  Mf.  FuU  of 
caverns. 

CAVESSON,  kivla-fin,  «.  06.  A  sort  of 
noseband  for  a  horse. 

CAUF,  kiwf,  $.  A  chest  with  boles,  to  keep 
fish  alive  in  die  water. 

C AUOHT,  kiwt,  SU,  «0S.  Part.  pass,  from 
To  catch.        . 

CAVIARE,  kJUvUt',  s.  The  eggs  of  a  stur- 
geon salted. 

t^  Either  Ike  spcUiog  or  the  proaaocltlloa  oT  tkb 
word  shoald  be  allcrrd  :  wc  hsv«  ao  iiutMc*  la  Iha 
laafvai*  of  sMiiiliBf  err,  etc .-  Ike  ■nclcnt  fpeltfoiE 
seeaas  tu  bsv«  beea  eavterv ;  tboafk  Bnchsnaa  snd 
Bailey,  la  rooiplbince  wlih  the  promiaclstlon,  spell  It 
Ctfrser.  srfi  W.  Jobason  cmvemr ;  aMt  Ash,  as  a  less 
•Msl  spelilac .  emvitr :  bat  the  Dkttoaary  De  la  Crasca 
spells  It  ccr£ip. 

To  CAVIL,  klvH,  V.  a.  ISO.    To  raise  cap- 

tious  and  frienhms  objections. 
TDCAVIL,kiTil,v.a.    To  receive  or  treat 

with  objecliims. 
CAVIL,  kiv1l,t.    A  (also  or  frivokms  ob- 

cikVILLATION,  klv-n-li^bin,  s.  Tbe  dia- 
position  to  make  captious  ohiectioiis. 

CAVILLER,  kivMl-6r,  s.  An  uaflOr  advar- 
sary,  a  capuous  disputant 

CAVILUNOLY.  klv4l-rtng.l^,  ad.  In  a 
cavilliiig  manner. 

CAVILLOUS,  kit'vtil&Sya.  FaU of objec- 
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CEN  CER 

•fc  l«r,  ■it  Itt-ttoe  171 ,  tSb  m,  bto  l7S-4il  SW-pMnd  8ia-<Wn  4M,^^^ 

TpCKLESTIFY,  i^-Al^-rt,*.*.   To^Te 

aoatthiof  oC  a  heaTeoly  tuUure  to  any  thing. 

CEUACfT,  §^Mk,  a.     Relating  to  the 

CEUBACY,»ll'^bl-i^#.  Single  life. 
CEUB  ATEy  »^'*-b4t,  t .  91.    Single  life. 
CELL,  »iU,  #.    A  sniaU  cavity  or  hollow 

piacr  ;  the  cave  or  little  habitation  uf  a  reli- 

giou  peraon  ;  a  small  and  close  apartment  in 

a  pffiAoa ;  any  small  place  of  residence. 
CELLAR,  •inir,  #.  88.     A  place  nnder 

Mad,  where  stores  are  reposited,  or  where 

a!jUiSio^9ii\hT'Uje,s.90.  The  part 

«f  Ike  boildiog  which  makes  the  cellars. 
CELLARIST,  ftilir-lst,  «.6ft5.    The  but- 

CELUJLAjf^  ablft-Ur,  a.    Consifting  of 

ittle  eeUt  or  catties. 
CELSrrUDE,  t^'a^-t&de, «.  Height 
CEMENT,  atemint,  s.  492.    The  matter 

vjih  which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere ; 

^ood  of  onion  in  friendship. 
lb  CEMENT,  it-minf,  t.  a.    To  unite  by 

■not  of  something  interposed. 
TaCEMENT,  a^-menf,  ©.  a.   To  come  into 

OBMnetioo,  to  coliere.    ,      .      ,  ,_ 

CDiStATION,  ilm^n-ti'shftn,  #.    The 

gts  af  oraaenting. 
CZMETER Y,  •Im'mi-tir^,  #.A  place  where 

lac  6emi  arc  repositrd. 
CISATORY.  a^'nl.tfir4, «.  505.  Relating 

to  tapper .^—Sce  CccHy,  51 1. 
CZNOBITICAL,  i^-n^bit't-ktl,  a.  Living 

keoamanity.  !i03.,    ^ 
ODCOTAPH.  ain'^tlf,  t.     A  monument 

fv  ooe  dstfwhere  boried. 
CZNSe,  a&te,  t.  Publick  rates. 
Ta  CENSE,  tanie,  r.  a.    To  pcrfnme  with 

CENSER,  ain'tir,*.  98.   The  pan  in  which 

faersjc  is  boroed. 
CENSOR,    6^'i^r,  «.  166.     An  officer  of 

f  iiMt  who  bad  the  power  of  correcting  roan- 

mer*  *  one  who  is  given  to  censure. 
CENSORIAN,  sin-si  ri-dn,  a.    RelaUng  to 

CENSORIOUS,  sin.sA'ri.fis,  a.    Addicted 

k>  ertiture.  severe.  ,.  i   »     ,i       .   » 

CXVSORIOUSLY,  s^n-sA're-os-le,  oJ.  In  a 

vvere  rrftrctinjt  manner. 
CESi»ORlOL'SNESS,   s^n-86'r*.fi»-ne»,  f. 

Dwpo»ttJm«  to  revrt^Bch.      ,  ,_^ 

CENSORSHIP,  sin'sAr^hlp,  f.   166.    The 

ill  Of  of  a  censor.  ... 
CENSURABLE,  •in'^hi-rl-bl,  a.    Worthy 

W  ermorc,  colpHbte. 
CENSURABLENESS,  aln'shi-rl-bl-n^s,  #. 

CENSURji,  i3n'«hire,  t.  452.    Blame,  re- 
mhmuntt  foproach  ;  judgment,  opinion ;  judi- 
cal tcntmice  ;  spiritual  panishment. 
To  CENSURE,  iln'shAre.r.  a.    To  blame, 

ki  brand  n«blkklT  ;  to  conderau. 
CENSURER,  iJii^hir-6r,».Hc  that  blames. 
CENT,  aint, ».  A  hnndred,  as  five  per  cent. ; 

fliaf  M,  five  tti  th^  hundred. 
CENTAUR,  aia'tiwr,  t .    A  poeUcal  being, 
•u,pa«rd  to  be  compounded  uf  a  roan  and  a 
W^cM  ;  the  archer  in  the  pKliack. 
CENTAURY,  ilnliw.r*,*.  A  plant. 
0S 


CENTENARY,  sln'tt-nl-r^  #.  The  number 

of  a  hundred.  ,      ,    ,      a. 

CENTESIMAL,    sln-tls'i-mil,   «,     Hun- 
dredth. 88.  ,      ,    ,   .  ,        „     . 
CENTIFOLIOUS,  sln-ti-fil^-Qa,  o.Having 

a  hundred  leaves. 
CENTIPEDE.  8*n'te-pide,  #.   A  poisonoua 

insect,— See  MiUepedes. 
CENTO,  sen'to,  t.    A  composition  formed 

by  joining  scraps  from  different  authors. 
CENTRAL,  sln'trAl,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the 

centre.        ,     _  _^        .... 

CENTRE,  sln'tfir,  t.  416.    The  middle. 
To  CENTRE,  s^n't&r,  r.  a.    To  place  on  a 

centre,  to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
To  CENTRE,  sln'tfir,  ©.  a.    To  rest  on,  to 

repose  on  ;  to  be  placed  ui  tlie  midst  or  centre. 
CENTRICK,  sln'tHk,  a.    Placed  in  the 

CENTRICAL,  sin'trlk-ll,  a.    Placed  in  the 

centre. 

arihi*  word,  though  io  conrtsnl  UMRe,  i»  not  tn 
■ay  of  oar  Dicllonsrles.  Il  teems  to  be  perfectly 
rqulvalenl  to  Gtntrlek;  but  euslom,  in  time,  eener.lly 
either  ftnds  or  makes  a  different  »hwle  of  mesning  l»e- 
tw«en  words  where  no  soch  differeoct  was  perceived 

CENTRIFUGAL,  sin-trifA-gil, «.  HaTing 
the  qoality  acquired  by  bodies  m  moUoii,  of 
receding  from  tlie  centre.  . 

CENTRIPETAL,  sin-tHp'i-Ull,  a.  Having 
a  tendency  to  the  centre. 

CENTRY,  sin'tri  f.— See  5ea*iae/. 

CENTUPLE,  sftn'tii-pl,  a.  405.  A  hundred- 

To^CENTUPLIC  ATE,  s&i-t&'pli-ltlte,  tj.  a. 

To  make  a  hundredfold. 
To  CENTURI  ATE,  sin-tfi  ri-ite,  r.  a.    To 

divide  into  hundreds. 
CENTURIATOR,  s^-tA-rili  tfir,  #.  521.  A 

name  given   to  historians,  who   distinguish 

limes  bv  centuries.    ,    ,  ,  .        ...^ 

CENTUJRION,  sln-ti'r6-fin,».    A  military 

officer.wbo  commanded  a  hundred  men  among 

CENTURY,  sin'tshA-r^,  t .  461 .  A  hundred, 
usually  employed  to  specify  time,  as  the  se- 

j  C^PH ALaZgY,  sir 4-lAl-j^,  8,   The  head- 

CEPH  ALICE,  sc-fdnlk,  o.  509.  That  which 

i$  medicinal  to  the  head. 
CERASTES,  s^-ris't^, «.  A  serpent  having 

CERATE,  si'rit,  $.  91.    A  medicine  made 

of  wa\.  .     .     ,  „,         , 

CERATED,  se'rltJd,  a.  Waxed. 
To  CERE,  s^re,  r.  a.  To  wax. 
CEREBEL,  tlA'hkX,  «.  503.    Part  of  the 

CERECLOTH,  s^re'clAth,  t .  Cloth  smeared 
over  with  glutinous  matter.  jj^..^ 

CEREMENT,  s^rcWnt,  »•  Clothes  dipped 
hTmelted  wax.  with  which  dead  bodies  were 

CEREMONIAL,  slr-^m&'n^il,  a.Rflating 
to  ceremoiiv,  or  outward  rite ;  formal, observ- 
ant of  old  forms.  i,  i  4,      rk  .»w.*<l 

CEREMONIAL,  sir^-m&'n^Al,  f.Ontward 
form,  exiernal  rite  ;  the  order  for  ritrs  and 
forro^  in  the  Roman  church.  ..   i  1,^2, 

CEREMONIALNESS,  s^r-^niA n*.Al^*e, 
f.  Tin:  quality  of  being  ceremonial. 


CES 

a^  M9. Fite  7S,  ilr  17,(IU 8S,ftc  ei-migs, 

CEREMONIOUS.  s&r4-mA'DMs,  a.  Con- 
sislini;  of  uotwarn  rites ;  full  of  ceremony  : 
attentive  tothr  outward  rites  of  religion ;  civiJ 
and  formal  to  a  fault. 

CEREMONIOUSLY,  slr^-mA'ni.fis-U,  od. 
In  a  cereroonious  manner,  formally. 

CEREMONIOUSNE$S.8lr4.iiiA'ii^i8-ii&, 
I.  Fondness  of  ceremony. 

CEREMONY,  slr'^in^ii*,  t.  489.  Outward 
rite,  external  form  in  religion  ;  forms  of  civi^ 
lity  ;  oatward  forms  of  sute. 

CERTAIN,  sir'tio,  a.  208.  Sure,  indabiU- 
ble ;  determined ;  in  an  indefinite  sense,  some, 
as  a  certain  roan  told  me  tbis ;  undonbting, 
pat  past  doubt 

CERTAINLY^  slr'tln-U,  ad,  Indnbitablj, 
wifliout  Quesiioii ;  without  fail. 

CERTAINTY,  slr'tin-t^. «.  Exemption  from 
doubt ;  that  which  is  real  and  fixed. 

CERTES,  slr't^s,  ad.  Certainly,  in  truth. 

CERTIFICATE,  s^rllf  i-klt,  #.  91.  A  writ- 
inf  made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  an- 
otiier  court  of  any  thing  done  iberein ;  any  tea- 
timouv> 

To  CERTIFY,  slr't^-fl,  r.  «.  To  gire  certain 
inforfoation  nf ;  to  give  certain  assurance  of. 

CERTIORARI,  sirsh^^-rAVl,  «.  A  writ 
issuing  out  of  the  Chancery,  to  call  op  the  re- 
cords of  a  cause  therein  depending. 

CERTITUDE,  »^t*-tAdo,f.  Certainty,  free- 
dom from  doubt. 

CERVICAL,  t^r'T^kli,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
neck. 

CERULEAN,  si-r&n^-in,  la.   Blue,  iky- 

CERULEOUS,  8^-r&a^^  f     coloored.-- 

See  Eurcpfan. 

CERULIFICK,  s|r-&.l!f1k,  a.    Haring  the 

power  tn  produce  a  blue  colour. 
CERUMEN,  8*.rA'm«n,f.    The  wax  of  the 

ear.— See  Bitumen. 
CERUSE,  a^r^e,  t.  White  lead. 

t^  1  prefer  Dr.  Krorick'*,  Mr.  Perry's,  aod.  as  fSr 
•9  1  ran  ^oeM  by  their  arrentnalloa,  Dr.  Ash*s  and 
Bailey**  pronourtatiuo  of  this  word,  who  make  Ike 
ftrti  tyllabla  tone,  to  Mr.  iOivridaD**,  Seoit't.  aad  £•• 
ttrk't,  vho  make  it  tliort.— See  Principle!,  Mg. 

CFiiARI AN,  8^-2iVc4n,  a.  The  Ceiarian 
st'Ction  is  cutting  a  child  out  of  the  wooib. 

CF:ISS,  s^s,  t.  A  levy  made  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  place,  rated  accordiiiff  to  tlieir  pro- 
perly ;  an  assessment ;  ibe  act  or  la>ing  rates. 

ToCESS,  a^,  r.o.    To  lay  charge  on,  to 

B§«es«. 
CF^SATION,  sla-t4'ah&n,  t.  A  atop,  a  rest, 

a  vacation ;   a   pause  of  hostility,    withoat 

peace. 
'"ISS  AVTT,  •h-ak'yrh,  a.  A  writ. 
CKSSIBIUTY.  a^$.»^.bJr*.ti,f.  The  qna- 

lity  of  recediiiff,  nr  giving  way. 
CFi»SIBLE,  8^ i^-bl,  a.  405.    Easy  to  give 

wav. 

CESSION,  a^ah^hfin,  t.  Retreat,  the  act  of 

fivins  wa\  ;  rrsignaiion. 

CESSIONARY,  ft^8b'ab*4-n|.r*,«.  Imply- 

int!  a  resignation. 

CESSMENT,  a^'blnt,!.  Anaaseiament  or 

lal. 

CI-SSOR,  f/s'sfir, ».  9»,  KJC.'He  that  ceaaeth 
Of  nr^'lrcirili  »o  |umc  to  perform  a  duly  b<-).>u^- 
ii:f  to  him,  as  that  b«  incurrttb  the  danger  of 
law. 


CHA 

alt  M^phe  105,  ph  107— b&  let,  ailfo  164, 

CE8TUS,  aii'tfta,  a.  The  girdle  of  Yenofl. 
CETACEOUS,  ai-ti'ahia^  a.  U7.    Of  tte 

whale  kind. 
CHAD,ahid,«.  Aaoritof  fiah. 
To  CHAFE,  tahife,  r.  a.  To  warm  with  rvb. 

bing ;  to  beat ;  to  perfume  ;  to  make  angr j. 
To  CHAFE,  tahJifc,  r.  a.  To  rage,  to  fret,  to 

fume ;  to  fret  against  any  thing. 
CHAFE,  tahkfe/a.  A  heat,  a  rage,  a  forr. 
CHAFE  WAX,  Uhife'wika,  a.    An  officer 

belongina  to  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  fita 

the  wax  for  tlie  sealing  of  writs.  ^ 

CHAFER,  tahke'&r,  s.  96.  An  inaect ;  a  aott 

of  yellow  beetle. 
CHAFF,  tahlf,  a.    The  hnaka  of  coni  thmt 

are  separated  by  threshins  and  wioDowing  •  |t 

b  used  for  any  thing  worthless. 
To  CHAFFER,  tahlffir,  r.  n.   To  haggle, 

to  bargain. 

CHAFFERER,  tahifrtr-rir,  a.    A  bayer. 
bargainer. 

CHAFFINCH,  tahlfilnah,  a.    A  bird  «» 

called,  because  it  delighu  in  chaff. 
CHAFFLF^S,Uhin^,a.  Withont  chaff. 
CHAFFWEED,  tahiPwe^,  a.  Cudweed. 
CHAFFY,  tahif1^,a.Uke  chaff,  full  of  cbaC 
CHAFINODISH,  Uhl  fing-diah,  a.  A  Tee. 

Ml  to  mdie  any  thing  hot  in;  a  portable  grmle 

for  coals. 

CHAGRIN,  ahl-grUn',  v.a.    Ill  himiow. 

vexation. 
To  CHAGRIN,  ahl-grUa', «.  a.  To  Tex,  to 

pat  oat  of  temper. 
CHAIN,  tahkie,  a.  A  aeriea  of  Unka  Ihatea- 

ed  one  within  another ;  a  bond,  a  manacle  ;  « 

fetter ;  a  line  of  links  with  which  land  ta  mtim. 

tared  ;  a  series  linked  together. 
To  CHAIN,  tahlme,  r.  a.   To  faaten  or  Ij^ip 

with  a  diain ;  to  bring  into  slavery  ;  to  pet  on 

a  chain  -,  to  unite. 
CHAINPUMP,  tahkne'pimp,  a.    A  pump 

used  in  large  English  vessels,  which  bdoeble, 

so  that  one  rises  as  the  other  falls. 
CHAINSHOT,tah4ne'th6t,a.    Two  baUets 

or  half  bullets  fastened  together  by  a  ckaht; 

which,  wlien  they  fly  open,  cut  away  whatevc/ 

is  before  them. 

CHAIN  WORK,  tahlLne'wirk,a.  Work  wi^ 

open  spaces. 
CHAIR.  tahAre,  a.  62.  A  moveable  aeat ;  % 

seat  of  justice,  or  of  aoihority;   a  vclascie 

borne  by  men  ;  a  sedan. 
CHAIRMAN,  Uhbe'min,  a.  88.  The  pwtmi^ 

dent  of  an  assetnbly  ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to 

carry  a  chair. 

CHAisF^  ahiae,  a.    A  carriage  either  of 

pleasure  or  expedition. 

t^  Tlic  wifar,  who  «rr  iin«c4|«aiBtH  wltk  IW  aaell. 
In);  of  Ibit  word,  ami  i^oranl  of  it,  Firorb  <l«>fl  i«^ 
tion,  arr  apt  !•»  Mppoar  it  a  plaral,  aad  call  a  ai^^tv 
rarria;:^  «  tk^y ;  an<l  lb«  potiir  *r«ni  •ometimr*  %«  ^ 
|o«t  wbt-lhcr  Ihry  thoald  bo<  conti-lcr  li  a*  bntk  «im. 
fular  and  plaral ;  b«l  thr  brU  mmc  •er'f  to  k««^ 
drfrrniinrd  it  io  br,  la  this  rts^ci,  rrgaJar,  a»d  t« 
m^ke  llir  plnril  rA//f««{. 

CHALCOORAFHER,   kll-k^g^grl-lftr,  «. 

355.  An  engraver  in  brass. 
CHALCOGRAPHY,  kll-kAg^f44^,  a.  £^ 

graTingm  brass-^.^.^.^^^  by  GOOglC 


CHA  CHA 
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CHALDBON,  ^  ,^.1  Mr*.    S*-  <1'-  *  dry 

CHADDBON,  /  »**«"*"'   J    English 
araMre  of  cods,   consisting    of   tliirtjr-six 
bvthela  heaped  up*.     The  cuildron  smiuld 
wctgfc  two  Ibodsutd  pooiids. 

CHAUCE,  Uhii'is,  «.  142.  Acup^abowl; 
the  enininunioa  cup,  a  cap  used  in  acts  of 
worst*ip. 

CHAUCED,  tshllllit,  a.  U9.  Haring  a  ceU 
•reap. 

CHAjJk,  lihlwk,  8.  408.  A  white  fossile, 
■nalJj  nckoned  a  itone,  hat  bj  some  rank 
•ri  aaonf  the  boles. 

Tli  CHA  LK,tshJlwk.v.a.  To  nibwith  chalk; 
to  oanora  with  chaJk  ;  to  mark  or  trace  out, 
as  with  chalk.  .     . 

CHALK^UTTER,  tahtwk'kit.tir,  «.  A 
■aa  that  dip  chalk. 

CHALKY.  tshiwklL^.  a.  Consisting  of 
dulk  ;  white  with  chalk :  ifflpreEoated  with 
ckalk. 

Ta  CHALLENGE,  tahlialnje,  v.  a.  To  caU 
iftathrr  to  answer  for  an  offence  h?  combat ; 
la  call  to  a  contest ;  to  accuse ;  in  law,  to  ob- 
ject to  the  impartialitj  of  any  one ;  to  claim 
as  d«c ;  to  call  one  to  the  peru>rmance  of  con- 


CHALLENGE,  tshllllnje,  «.  A  summons 
la  combat ;  a  demand  of  something  as  doe  ; 
ia  law,  an  raeeptsoo  taken  either  against  per- 
sana  or  things. 

CHALLENGER,  tsiiAnfa.jir,«.  One  that 
dnires  or  tommons  another  to  combat ;  one 
tkal  daifoa  soperiority  ;  a  cittroant. 

CHALYBEATE,  kl-Hb'b^-^t,  a.  91.  Im- 
yiagBaied  with  iron  or  steel. 

CHAMADE,  shlmkde',  «.  The  beat  of  the 
dram  which  declares  a  sorreiider. 

CHAMBER,  tshime'bir,*.  642.  Anapart* 
■eat  in  a  house  generally  used  for  those  ap- 
frapnated  to  lodging  ;  any  retired  room  ;  any 
amy  or  hollow ;  a  court  of  justice ;  tlie  hoi* 
km  part  of  a  gon  where  the  charge  is  lodged  ; 
*e  caait J  wbtra  the  powder  is  k>dged  in  a 

tTt  kave  ta  this  won)  di-parted  from  Mr.  Sheridaa 
Mi  Or.  EenrUk,  b«caMC  I  tlilak  iht  best  usage  b«s 
m$Htf  aep«rte4  from  them.  About  thirty  yrsrt  ago 
fc  few  9vlUM«  or  Ckamher  was  oniverMlly  pro. 
—  1  ao  a*  to  rhyme  with  Paltm^  Psalm,  Ac  ;  but 
m.  UoM  K  hat  b<ra  gradually  narrowlog  to  the 
r  aovad  of  a  la  raM^./tf Mr.  kc  aod  sacms  now 
**  b  blty  ••CaMlabrd  la  this  sound.  ThU.  bowerer, 
afe  ft*  rrtrrftvd.  as  H  mlliUlcs  with  Ihc  laws  of  syl. 
Kliauss  :  tWr«  are  few  words  la  the  languaee  which 
•t  caa»oC  so  tfivl4c  iato  parts  as  to  show  by  this  di- 
*v^«s  Cb«  ^faaatHy  of  the  vowrls ;  this  word  forms  an 
■  ■  pimm  i  for  mb  bda^  oorombii»able  eonscnants. 
••  aMwoS  ead  Um  trsi  aytUbtc  wkh  a  ;  and  If  we 
<«•  a  la  M,  tJie  a  bc«noMt  shorthand  reqniret  another 
*«aa  Bat  If  two  such  words  as  Cum  and  Bridgt 
**^i  mmt  rraial  tbr  blind  force  of  eutlom.  which  has 
w  ••  mmmf  years  reduced  them  to  CameMdgt^  why 
«MSd  w«  mtmMr  fkal  OhaMArrand  CumtfHek,  7W 
wasaa  asMi  rmrmmak,  akoald  yield  to  the  same  nnre- 
r««^  cyraatf 

ra  CHAMBER,  tsh&meW,  v.  n.  To  be 

wastaMi.tn  intrigae  ;  to  reside  as  in  a  chamber. 

C  HAMBEREft,  Cddme^&r>Ar,  «.  A  man  of 


CHAMBER-FELLOW,   tsh&me'bir-f^l.lA, 

s    Ot«  that  lirs  in  the  same  chamber. 
CHAMBERLAIN,  tshkme'h&r.lin,  ».  308. 
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Lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  the  siith 

officer  of  the  crown  ;  lord  chamberlain  of  the 

household  has  the  oversight  of  all.  officers  he- 
longing  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  the 

precinct  of  the  beocharober ;  a  servant  who 

has  tiie  care  of  the  chambers. 
CHAMBERLAINSHIP,     tsh&me'hftr.lln. 

sh)p,  t.  The  office  of  a  chamberlain. 
CHAMBERMAID,  tsh^me1>ur.m&de,  «.  A 

maid  whose  business  it  is  to  dress  a  lady. 
CHAMBREL  of  a  horse,  kim'brll,  s.   The 

joint  or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

hinder  leg.  ^  ,  , 

CHAM£I£ON,  kimea^.&n,  a.   A  kind  of 

lizard,  said  to  live  on  air.    ' 
CHAMLET,  kimi jt,  «.--See  OmeM. 
CHAMOIS,  shl-m&^',«.  An  animal  of  the 

goat  kind,  the  skin  of  which  made  into  leather 

»  called  Shammy. 
CHAMOMILE,  kim'&.mlle,  «.  853.    The 

name  of  an  odoriferous  plant. 
To  CHAMP,  tshimp,  v.  a.    To  bite  with  a 

frequent  action  of  tlic  teeth ;  to  devuhr. 
To  CHAMP,  tshimp,  v.  n.  To  perform  fie- 

quently  the  action  of  biting. 
CHAMPAIGN,  shim-plme',  «.  A  kind  of 

wine. 
CHAMPAIGN,  tshim'p&ne,  «.  A  flat  open 

country. 
CH  AMl^IGNON,  shim-pln'yin,  s.   A  kind 

of  mushroom. 
CHAMPION,  tshlm'p^-in,  «.   A  man  who 

aoderukes  a  cause  in  single  combat ;  a  hero* 

a  stoat  warrior. 
To  CHAMPION,   tshlm'pi.in>  v.  a.    To 

challenge. 
CHANCEptshlnse,  a.  78,  79.  Fortune,  the 

cause  of  forteitous  events ;  the  act  of  fortune ; 

accident ;  casual  occurrence,  fortuitous  event* 

whether  good  or  bad ;  possibility  of  any  oc* 

currence. 
To  CHANCE,  tshinse,  e.  a.  To  happen,  to 

fall  oat. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY,  tshinsemjdl^,*.  In 

law,  tlte  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  altoge* 

ther  without  the  fault  of  the  slayer. 
CHANGEABLE,  tshin'si-bl,  a.  Accidental. 
CHANCEL,  tshtn'sll,  t.   The  eastern  part 

of  tlie  church,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 
CHANCELLOR,  tshin'sll-lftr,  #.  An  officer 

of  the  highest  power  and  dignity  in  the  court 

where  he  presides. 

CHANCELLORSHIP,tsh4n's^l-lir.sh!p,#. 

The  office  of  chancellor. 

CHANCERY,  tshin'sfir4,  $.  The  cottrt  of 

equity  and  conscience. 

CHANCRE,  shink'&r,  s.  416.  An  ulcer  nsu- 
,  ally  arising  from  venereal  maladies 

CHANCROUS,  8klnk'r£8,a.  Ulcerous. 

CHANDELEER,  shin^^-l^^r', «.  A  branch 
for  candles. 

CHANDLER,  tshindlir,  a.  An  artisan 
whose  trade  is  to  make  candles. 

To  CHANGE,  tsh^je,  r.  a.  74.  To  out  one 
thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  to  resign  any 
thing  for  the  sake  of  another ;  to  discount  a 
larger  piece  of  money  into  several  smaller  ;  to 
giire  and  take  reciprocally  j  jto altar:  to  m  ' 
the  disposition  or  mind,  by  LjOOQIC 
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f^  ThU  vord,viih  othrrs  of  the  same  form,  rach  at 
rmmgt^trmmge,  «MM«e.  &*c.are,  la  Ui«  wcm  of  England, 

SmiKMiiiccd  vtih  the  short  soood  of  «  In  r«M,  m«i». 
jc.  I  be  same  may  be  ohsenred  of  the  «  in  thv  flrac 
a> liable  uf  OMgel,  ancient,  tie.  wbirh,  in  lUxi  pirt  of 
the  liioedoro,  aoamU  like  the  article  a**;  and  this, 
Choof  h  msaicrecable  to  a  London  ear»  and  contrary  to 


the   best  asafe,  which  forms  the  only  mle.   is  more 

anai«>ctcal    than    pronounrinf    them   aa  If    written 

ehaht^e,  strainge,  aincitnt,  alMgel,  kc.  for  we  And 

every  otiicr  vowel  In  tliis situation  short,  as  rev^n^t, 

kiitfe,»if0ngr,  dee. 

To  CHANGE,  tshinjf,  r.  n.  To  undergo 
chaiifce,  to  suffer  altermtion. 

CHANGE,  Uhimje,  t.  An  alteration  of  the 
state  uf  any  thing ;  a  successioit  of  one  tiling 
in  tlie  place  of  another ;  the  time  of  the  rnoun 
in  which  it  beeins  a  new  monthly  revolutiun ; 
noveltT ;  an  alteration  of  the  order  in  which  a 
set  of  bells  is  sounded  ;  that  which  makes  a 
variety  ;  small  money. 

CHANGEABLE,  tshltnjei-bl,  «.  Subject 
to  cliaiige,  fickle,  inconstant ;  possible  to  be 
changed ;  having  tlie  quality  of  exhibiting  dif- 
ferent appearances. 

CHANGEABLENES8,  tshkijVl-bl-nlf, t . 
SutcepUbility  of  change;  inconstancy,  fickle- 
ness. ,        ^      , 

CHANGEABLY,  tshknje'i-bU,  od.  Incon- 
stantly. 

CHANGEFUL,  tshknje'fol,  a.  Inconstant, 
uncertain,  mutable. 

CHANGELING,  tshkijellng,  s,  A  child 
left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another;  an  idiot*  a 
natural ;  one  apt  to  change. 

CHANGER,  Uh4ne'j6r,».  One  that  U  em- 
plu\ed  til  chanring  or  discounting  money. 

CHANNEL,  tshlnWl,  ».  99.  The  hollow 
bed  of  running  waters ;  any  cavity  drawn 
lonirways;  a  strait  or  narrow  sea;  a  gut  or 
furrow  "of  a  pillar. 

To  CHANNEL,  tshln'nil,  r.a.  To  cut  any 

thinj:  iu  chaiinf  U. 

To  CHANT,  tBhint,  r. «.  To  sing ;  to  cele- 
bratr  bv  vmfi;  to  sing  in  the  cathedral  service. 

To  CHANT,  UhAnt,  r. ».  78.  To  aing. 

CHANT,  tshlnt, «.  79.  Song,  melody 

CH  ANTER,Uh4n't6r,  t  .A  tinger,a  songster. 

CHANTICLEER,  Uhinti-kliir,  s.  The 
C«K;k,  from  his  crow. 

CH  ANTRF^S,  tshAotrls,  «.Awoman  singer. 

CHANTRY,  Uhin'lr^,  t.Cbantr>  is  a  church 
endowed  with  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing  mass 
for  I  lie  soiiU  of  the  donors. 

CHA08,  kko»,f.  Sj3.  The  mass  of  matter 
sup|>o%rd  to  be  ill  confusion  before  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  creation  into  its  proper  classes 
aiHl  elements  ;  confusion,  irrf  gular  mixture ; 
any  thing  where  the  parts  are  undistinguished. 

CH  AOTICK,  ki-^tttk,  a.Resembling  chaos, 
coi.fused. 

T«»  C  H AF,  tshAp,  r.  a.  To  divide  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  excessive  heat ;  to  divide  the 
skin  of  the  face  or  hands  by  excessive  cold. 
^  Tbr  etymology  of  this  word  will  not  suffer  as 

to  »rilf  It  chof  i  «ttd  aoi>rrMl  nsafe  will  not  prrmlt 

n»  tn  prvnouacc  it  chttp  :  to  that  tt  rou*t    bv  rU»^d 

amoni  ibuae   Inrorrlgtbic  words,  the   proaanrutH»n 

•na  «Mthoiir4phy  of  which  matt  evrr  be  at  varUnrr. 

Cll  AP,  tshop,  t.  A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  chink. 

CHA  l»,  tAlv^p,  #.  The  upper  or  tinder  part 
of  a  hrast  »  m«»uth. 

CHAPE,  t*hkpe.  f.  The  catch  of  anything, 
by  which  it  is  held  in  its  pincc. 
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CHAPEL,  tshlp'll,  s.  A  chspel  is  either 
adjoining  to  a  church,  as  a  narcel  of  the  same, 
or  separate,  called  a  Chapel  of  Ease. 

CHAPELESS,  Uhipel^,  a.  Without  a 
chape.  a       ,     *       • 

CHAPELLANY,  tshAp'pft-lin-n^,  •.  Acbi- 
|iellanv  is  founded  within  some  other  church. 

CHAPELRY,tshlp'p^l-ri,f.  The  jurisdic- 
tion or  bounds  of  a  chapel. 

CHAPFALN,  tshAp'Aln,  a.  Having  the 
mouth  slirunk. — See  Q-aicoL 

CHAPLAIN,  tshlplln, «.  208.  He  that  at- 
tends the  king,  or  otiicr  great  person,  to  per- 
form divine  service. 

CHAPLAINSHIP,  tsh4pa!n-sh1p,  t.  The 
office  or  business  iti  a  chaplain ;  the  posses- 
sion or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 

CH  APLESS,  Uhdplls,  a.  Without  any  flesh 
about  tlie  mouth. 

CHAPLET,  tshApalt,s.A  garland  or  wreath 
to  be  worn  about  the  head  ;  a  string  of  beads 
used  in  the  Roman  church  ;  in  architecture,  a 
little  moulding  carved  into  round  heads. 

CHAPMAN,  tshlpWu,  s.  88. A  cheapeaer, 
one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 

CHAPS,  tsh^ps,  s.  The  month  of  a  beast  of 

Srey  ;  tbe  entrance  into  a  channel. 
^"'       JtshAot.J''*^*  P*^-     C"^«<^ 
CHAPPED,("*"^P^{     zUil. 

CHAPTER,  Uhlp'tfir,  «.  A  diriaion  of  t 
book  ;  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  U»e  cathe- 
dral ;  tbc  place  in  which  assemblies  of  the 
clergy  are  neld. 

CHAPTREL,  UhAp'trll,  s.  The  capitals  of 
pillars,  or  pilastres,  which  support  arches. 

CHAR,  tshir^  t.  A  fish  found  gnly  in  Wia- 
ander-meer,  in  Lancashire. 

To  CHAR,  tshir,  r.  a.  To  bum  wood  to  a 
black  cinder. 

CHAR,  tshire,  s.  Work  done  by  the  day. 

To  CHAR,  tshkre,  r.  a.  To  woriL  at  others' 
houses  by  the  day. 

tiy    **  As  the  raald  that  milks, 

'*  And  docs  tbe  meaacat  ckmrt,* 

In  Ireland  fbey  seem  to  have  retained   tbe  gnraiae 
prouanciatloo  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  o.d  Ea(> 
U»b  words ;  i  mean  that  which  la  agreeable  to  ih«  or- 
thography, and  rhynilBcwiib  $mr.     In  Eacllsh  it  m 
Keneraily  heard  like  chair  to  sit  oa,  and  Its  cowpoaaH, 
riUrr-arowum.  like  ckmiT-waman.     Slilnner,   I  know, 
admits  that  the  ^ord  may  be  derived  from  tbe  r>i«rb 
Irrerm.  to  swrvp  ;  and  J  aulas  spdls  tbc  word  e4tfrv. 
and  tells  us  thr  >axoo«  have  the  same  word   »peiir4 
r^rrtf   slcnir>inc  bcslness  or  rharcr  ;  bat  be  itaikft- 
vatlon  what  It  will,  either  the  orihogr a phy,  or  xhr  pet^ 
nnnciatif>n,  ooght  to  be  altered  ;    lor,   at  1«  staads  at 
prrsrnt.  It  I*  a  tin^lar  and  dls^racefnl  anoouly. 
CHAR-WOM AN,  Uhkr«Svdm-&n,  s.  A  wo- 
man hired  accidenta'iv  f«>r  cxld  work. 
CHARACTER,  kAr^k-ti^r,  t.  S5S.  A  mark, 
a  stamp,  a  represeniatinn ;   a  letter  used  m 
writing  or  printing ;  the   hand  or  manner  «f 
writing  :  a  representation  of  any  nan  as  to  hi* 
persoi.ai  qualities;  an    account  uf  any  thUic 
a%  good  or  had;  the  person  with  his  asacm* 
hla»re  of  qunlities. 
To  CHARACTER,  kir^lk-tir.r.  a.   To  ia- 

scrihe,  toencrave. 
CH  AKACTERISTICAL,      kAr-Ak-it-  i 
ris'lc-kiil,  f 

CHARACTERISTICK,kir-4k-te.rV.  r* 

tlk^.-sog.  3 

Constituting  or  pointing  out  the  tnia  cbaractrt . 
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CHARACTERISnCALNESS,  k4r.ik-t*- 

rni^'kil-nht  ».  The  quality  of  being  pe- 

ailur  to  a  divicter. 
CHARACTERISTICK,  klr-ik-ti-rls'tlk,  t. 

TlnM  whidi  et>nt(itute«  the  character. 
To  CHARACTERIZE,  kir'ik-ti-rW,  r.  a. 

To  ^ve  a  character  or  an  accoont  of  the  per- 

aooal  qualities  of  any  roan ;  to  eugraTe  or  iro* 

phnt;  to  mark  with  a  particular  lUrop  or  token. 
CUARACTERL£SS,kir'Ak>t&r.l&,a.Wit]i. 

•at  •  character. 
CHARACTERY,  kli'lk-tfir-rf,  t.   Impres- 

Hon,  OMult. 

CHARCOAL^  tshlA^le,  t.  Coal  made  by 

■BTBinf  wood 
CHARD,  Ubifd, «.  Chaida  ofarUchokes  are 

iW  leavet  of  fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  and 

vfftpped  op  ail  over  but  tlic  top,  in  straw ; 

Chwriis  oC  beet  are  plaiiU  of  white  beet  trans- 


TeCBARG^  tihlije,  r.  a.  To  intrust,  to 
CMamiMioa  for  a  ceitain  purpose  ;  to  impute 
as  a  debt ;  to  impute ;  to  impose  as  a  task  : 
la  acc«ae»  to  censure ;  to  command ;  to  fall 
ipoa,  to  attack ;  to  burden,  to  load  ;  to  fill ; 
la  k4ud  a  ^n. 

CEAROE,  Uhlije,«.  Care, trust,  custody; 
pirccpt,  mandate,  command ;  commission, 
irast  amlSerred,  u^e;  accusation,  impuUtion; 
tkg  thsag  intrusted  to  care  or  management : 
crycme,  cost ;  onset,  atUck  ;  the  signal  to  fall 
•p«i  csie»i«s ;  the  quantity  of  powder  and  ball 
pitf  into  a  ^n ;  a  preparation  or  a  sort  of  oint- 
■Eatapplsedtothe  sboulder-spUits  and  sprains 

CHARGEABLE,  tshirj^-bl,  a.  Expensive, 
caatly  ;  imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime ;  sub- 
ject ba  charge,  a^usable. 

CH4RGEABLENE8S,  Ubirji-bl-n^,  «. 
LspcfM*.  cost,  costliness. 

CHARGEABLY,  tshirji.bU,  ad.  Expen- 

CHAltGER.  tsldr'jir,  t.  96.   AlargedUh; 

sa  tAcer's  borse. 
(HARILV,  Uhirf-l^,ad.  Warily,  frugally. 
CBARI  NESS,  Uhi'r^.n^,«.CauUon,nicety. 
la  ARIOT,  taUi^r^.fit,  t .  643.  A  carriage  of 

I*  ■■■!  I   or  state ;  a  car  in  whidi  men  of  arms 

«v*r  anciently  placed. 

tr  U  tkk*  word  totrvrr  heM>d  at  if  writttn  Ckamt, 
•  ft«af9  SoteraW*  !■  the  OKMt  familUr  pronaociatJon  : 
te  tmm  ■vtrtaalty ,  mr  avea  prrcbloa.mutt  bvceaaarlly 
'•^•b  i^  foww4  H#  i.  and  (ivc  it  Uire«  tyliablea. 

CHARIOTEER.  tfehir.r^.it.tMr',  t.  He  tbat 

^iatt  tiae  cbailot. 
CHARJOT  RACE,  Uhlr'r^.dt.rbe,  t.   A 

i^iirt  wbcte  cliariou  were  driven  for  the  prize. 
CHARITABLE,  tabir'^.U-bl,  a.   Kind  in 

rrviag  aloM  ;  kind  in  judging  of  others. 
CHARITABLY,  tsblr'^-tl-bl^,  ad.  Kindly 

fcberally  ;  bvoevul^ntiy. 
CHARITY,  Uhh'h'ih,  $.  IW.  Tenderness, 

kiodrwM,  Wvc ;  good  will,  benevolence ;  the 

ifcrt4og»cwi  virtue  of  uniTersal  love ;  liberality 

t*  ike  poor  ;  alms,  relief  given  to  the  poor. 
To  CHARK«  Uklrk,  v.  a. To  bbm  to  a  bUck 

ciMScr. 
rHARLATAN,tklra|.tU,«.628.  A  quack, 

a  ■anootehaufc. 
CHARLATAMCAL,  •hlr-U-tln't-klJ,  a, 

WvBCkiak,  igMnM. 
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CHARLATANRY,  sblrlA-tln-r^,  s.  Whee- 

dling,  deceit 
CHARLES'S  WAIN,   tshirlsiz-wkne',   i. 

'l*he  nortltern  constellation  called  the  Bear. 
CHARLOCK,  Uhira6k,«.  A  weed  growing 

among  the  c»m  wiih  a  yellow  flower. 
CHARM,  tshirm,  t.  Words  or  pbiltres,  ima- 
gined to  have  some  occult  powet ;  something 
of  power  to  gain  the  affections. 
To  CHARM,  tshinn,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with 
charms  against  evil ;   to  make  powerful  by 
diarras  ;  to  subdue  by  some  secret  power ;  to 
subdue  bv  pleasure. 
CHARMER,  tshir'mSr,  8.  One  that  has  the 
power  of  charms,  or  enchantments ;  one  that 
captivates  the  heart. 
CHARMING,  tshir'ming,  port.  a.  Pleasing 

ill  the  higliest  degree. 
CHARMINGLY,  tsbir^ln^-1^,  ad.  In  such 

a  manner  as  to  please  exceedingly. 
CHARMINGNESS,  tshir'm!n^-n&,  s.  The 

po«ver  of  pleasing. 
CHARNEL,  Uhir^jl,  a.  Containing  flesh 

or  carcases. 
CHARNEL-HOUSE,    tshlrVi^l-hUse,     s. 
The  place  where  tlie  bones  of  the  dead  are  re- 
posited. 
CHART,  kirt,  or  tshUrt,  s.  A  delineation  of 
coasts. 

t^  As  Ibis  word  li  perfectly  anglicised,  by  cnttiog 
off  the  a  In  the  Latin  Charta,  and  n;  in  the  Greek 
Xofnv.we  on^bl  cvrtalnly  to  oalnralite  the  Initial  let- 
ters by  proaoanclnf  tbem  as  la  charter^ekarUpttie.z 
hot  sucb  Is  oor  fondness  for  Latin  and  O reck  originals, 
tbat  we  catcb  at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  proaouno- 
in|  after  tbe»c  lanKnages,  ibonf  b  In  direct  opposition 
lo  tbe  laws  of  our  own.    Thns  we  roost  freqoeolly,  If 
not  universally,  bear  this  word  pronounced  as  Cturt, 
a  carriage,  and  perfectly  like  Ibe  French  C^rie. 
CHARTER,  tahir't&r,  t.  A  charter  is  a  writ- 
ten evidencej  any  writing  bestowing  privileges 
or  rights;  pntilege,  immunity,  exemption. 
CHARTER-PARTY,  tshir'tir-plr-ti,  t.  A 
paper  relating  to  a  contract,  of  which  eadi 

fiarty  has  a  copy. 
ARTERED,Uhilr't3Td,a  $59.  Privileged. 

CHARY,  tshkW>,  a.  Careful,  cautious. 

To  CHASE,  tshkse,  r.  a.  To  hunt;  to  pur- 
sue  as  an  enemy  ;  to  drive. 

CHASE,  tshise,  t.  Hunting,  pursuit  of  any 
thing  as  game ;  fitness  to  be  hunted  ;  pursuit 
of  an  enemy ;  pursuit  of  something  as  desira- 
ble ;  hunting  match  >  tbe  game  hunted  ;  open 
ground  stored  with  such  b^sts  as  are  bunted ; 
the  Chase  of  a  gun  is  the  whole  bote  or  lengtJi 
of  apiece. 

CHASE^UN,  Uh&se'gin,  t.  Guns  in  tbe 
fore-part  of  the  ship,  fired  upon  those  that  are 
pursued. 

CHASER,tshk's2r,s.Hunter,pursiier,driver. 

CHASM,  k^zm,  t.  S53.  A  cleft,  a  gap,  an 
openine ;  a  place  unfilled  ;  a  vacuity. 

CHASTE,  Uhiste,  a.  Pure  from  all  com- 
merce of  sexes;  uure,  uncorrupt;  not  mixed 
with  barbarous  phrases;  without  obscenity; 
true  to  tbe  marriaee  bed. 

To  CHASTEN,  tshkse'tn,  r.  o.  405.  To  cor- 
rect, to  punish. 
ty  Tbis  word  is  sometimes  falsely  prononneed  with 

tbe  m  short,  so  as  to  rbymc  wltb  Jtuttm  ;  Iwt  It  is  ex 

actly  ander  tb«  same  predicament  aa  tbe  verb  toksstt, 

wbicb.  when  formed  into  what  Is  railed  an  Indioailve 

verb,  becomes  hasim,  and  with  which  ckssten  Is  a 

frt...  .b,.M.        p^.^^^  ^^  Uoogle 
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To  CHASTISE,  tshls-tW,  v.  a.  To  punish,        wwie  to  follow  other  birds ;  the  cause  of 

to  correct  by  poniahinent ;  to  reduce  to  order 

or  obedience.  ^     ,       , 

CHASTISEMENT,  tshls'tk-mint,  «.  Cor- 
rection, puuishment. — See  Advertite. 
CUASTISER,  tshis-ti'zQr, «.  A  punisher,a 

corrector. 
CHASTITY,  tshis't*-ti,  ».  511.  Purity  of 

the  body ;  freedora  from  obsceuity ;  freedom 

from  bad  luixture  of  any  kind. 

t^  I  h«ve  lo  this  word  departed  from  Mr.  Sheri- 
dm,  aad  severtl  ulber  kpeakers,  in  the  sonnd  of  the  a 
ill  the  fir»t  ■ytUbIc,  as  noaoaioey  can  be  clearer  than 
thHt  which  prtryxilt  in  words  of  this  terminatiu nowhere 
the  aut«|>t:itultimirte  accent  always  shortens  the  vowel, 
'i  biM.  tboogh  the  a,  r,aud  i,  areloo^  in  humane ^erene, 
and  dhAme^  they  are  short  in  humtuUty,  serenity^  and 
divinity  ;  and  unless  costum  clearly  forbids,  which  I 
do  not  believe  U  tbe  case,  cAot/i^y  oofbt  certaialy  to 
have  (he  a  as  I  have  marked  it. 

CHA^TLY,  tflhistele,  ad.  Without  incon- 
tinence, purely,  without  contamination. 
-^  la  these  words  Dr.  Johnson  baa  very  improper- 

ly  nmitled  the  slleut  e;  they  ought  to   be   written 

cftastety  umAchasfeHess.Stt  Introdaction  to  Rhym- 

iac  DierioiMry.  Ortteofraphicat  Aphorism  tbe  8th. 

CHASTNESS,tshi8te'nls^.Chasaty,purity. 

To  CHAT,  tshAt,  V,  n.  To  prate,  to  talk  idly; 
to  prattle, 


CHAT,  tshit,  s.  Idle  talk,  prate. 
CHATELLANY,  Ishdt'tel-lln-i,*.  The  dis- 

tx'tct  under  the  d«Hiuniouof  a  cattle. 
CHATTEL,  tshlfU,  #.  406.  Any  moveable 

possession. 
To  CHATTER,  tshlt'tftr,  c.  «.   To  xnake  a 
noise  as  a  pie,  or  other  unliarraouious  bird  ;  to 
make  a  noiae  by  coUition  of  the  teeth ;  to  talk 
idly  or  carelestly. 
CHATTER,  tshift&f,  f.  Nobe  like  that  of  a 

pie  or  monkey  ;  idle  praise. 
CHATTERER,   tshiftdr-rSr,   t.   An  idle 

talker. 
CHAVENDER,  tshlvln-dir,  #.  The  chub, 

a  fish. 
CH  AUMONTELLE,  shA-m^Urtel',  #.  A  sort 

of  pear. 
To  CHAW,  tshSw,  V.  a.— See  To  Chew, 
CHAWDRON,  tshiw'driSn,  t.  Entrails. 
CHEAP,  tsh^pe,  a.  To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ; 

easy  to  be  had,  not  respected. 
To  CHEAPEN,  tshi'pn,  ©.  a.  103,    To  at- 
tempt to  pwcbase.  to  bid  for  any  thing ;  to 
lessen  value. 
CHEAPLY,  tshtpea^,  od.  At  a  small  price, 

at  a  low  rate. 
CHEAPNESS,  tsh^pe'nls,  s.  Lowness  of 

price. 
To  CHEAT,  tsh^te,  v.  n.  To  defraud,  to  im- 
t       pose  upon,  to  trick. 
CHEAT,  tshtlc*.  A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  im- 
posture ;  a  person  cuilty  of  fntud. 
CHEATER,  tsh^tJr,  «.  W.  One  that  ptac- 

tisen  fraud. 
To  CHECK,  tshik,  v.  a.  To  repress,  to  curb ; 
to  reprove,  to  chide ;  to  control  by  a  counter 
reckoniot. 
To  CHECK,  Uh2k,  r. n.  To  stop,  to  make  a 

stop  ;  to  clash,  to  interfere. 
CHECK,  tshik,  «.  Repressure,  stop,  rebuff; 
restraint,  curb,  government ;  reproof,  a  slight; 
in  laicoory,  wlien  a  hawk  forsakes  the  proper 
08 


game  to  follow  other  birds ;  the  ^ 

straint,  a  stop. 
To  CHECKER,  >^,,i,,.2-  ^t^.o.  ToTaiie* 
To  CHEQUER,  J  "°®* '"'J   gateorditw- 

sify,  m  the  manner  of  a  chess-board,  with  aU 

temate  colours. 
CHECKER- W<)RK,tsh?k'fir-wftrk,  #.Work 

varied  alternately. 
CHECKMATE,  tshlk'mite,  #.  The  more- 

ment  on  the  chess-board  that  puU  au  end  to 

the  izanie. 
CHEEK,  tsh^^k,  $.  The  sMe  of  the  face  be- 

low  tlie  eye  *,  a  general  nante  among  mecfaa- 

nicks  for  almost  all  those  pieces  of  their  ma- 
chines that  are  double. 
CHEEK-TOOTH,    tshilk'tfiJfA,    «.     Hie 

hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 
CHEERj  tsh^^r,  s.  Entertainment,  prori- 

sions;  uivitation  to  gayety  ;  gayety,  juUJty; 

air  of  the  countenance ;  temper  of  mind. 
To  CHEER,  tshe^r,  e.  a.  To  incite,  to  en- 
courage, to  inspirit;  to  comfort,  to  oonMile»to 

gladden. 
To  CHEER,  tshi^,  r.  ».  To  grow  gay  « 

gladsome.         , ,    , 
CHEERER,tshii'rfir,  #.  Oladdener,  gntt 

of  gayety. 
CHEERFUL,  tsh^ii'flij,  or  tsh^r'fiu,  o.  Gay, 

full  of  life,  full  of  mirth ;  having  an  appesf 

ance  of  gayety. 

^  Tills  word,  like.fk<ir/«l,  has  contracted  anirrt- 
gttlar  prononciatiott  that  seems  more  expressrve  of  the 
torn  of  mind  it  indicates  than  the  long  open  e,  whkk 
langoishes  on  the  ear.  and  is  notaVin  to  tbe  soMRtKH 
and  vivacity  of  the  idea.  We  rtgret  these  irrefnUrt- 
ties,  bat  they  arc  not  to  be  entirely  preveuted;  aai 
as  they  sometimes  arise  from  an  eflbi  t  of  tbe  niiid  la 
express  the  idea  more  forcibly,  they  should  oot  bcaie 
studiiiasly  avoided ;  especially  when  cosimn  has  f^rm 
them  considerable  currency ;  which  I  takei  to  be  ik 
case  with  the  short  pronunciation  of  the  preaeot  weri- 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  some  other  Ortboepists  wcei  a 
adopt  tbe  latter  pronnuciation ;  and  W.  JohtsaSm.!^' 
Kenrick,  and  Mr.  Perry,  the  former  ;  and  as  thii  i 
agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and,  it  nay  b«  aMt^ 
to  the  etymology  (which  indicates  Uut  tute  of  ■nd 
which  arises  from  belntt  tn\i  of  good  cfaecr),  it  o«|^ 
■niess  the  other  has  an  evident  preference  In  tmtim 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  accurate.  Ml.  SM. 
CHEERFULLY,  tshiif'f^-li,  ad.  Withei 

dejection,  with  gayety. 
CHEERFULNESS,  tsh^i'fftl-n^,  «.  Pw 
dom  from  dejeciiuu,  alacrity  ;  freedom  fn 
gloominess. 
CHEERLESS.  tsh^MIs,  a.Withoui  gajer 

comfort,  or  gladness. 
CHEERLY,  tshiirli,  a.  Gay,  cheerfal,  ■ 

cIiEeSiLY,  tshlM^,  ad,  CheerfuUy. 
CHEERY,  tshi^'ri,  a.  Gay,  sprighUy. 
cheese^  tsh^^e,  s,  A  kind  of  food  mm 

by  pressing  the  cutd  of  milk. 
CHEESECAKE.  tsh^^TdOte,  «.  ^47. 

cake  made  of  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter, 
CHEESEMONGER,  tshiize'm&ng-gir. 

One  who  deals  in  cheese. 
CHEESEVAT.tshtke'vdt,  t.  The  wood 

case  in  which  the  curds  are  pressed  into  ch«< 
CHEESY,  tsh^^'z^,  a.  Having  th«   imX 

or  foim  of  cheese. 
CHELY,  k^l^,  353.  The  claw  of  a  shell  i 
To  CHERISH,  tshlrMsh,  v.  a.  To  sii|HP 
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CH£BI8H£S,trii«r'riih^,  «.    Anencou- 

r«fef»«i«nportcr. 

CHERISHMENT,  tah&Mih.m&t,  i.  En- 

optti»pcii»«ni,  «Qppoft,  Guiafort. 
CHERRY.  t3hM,  \s.  A  tree 

CHKRRV-TREE,  tihlr'r^-lfW,  J  and  fruit 
tJIERRV,  tMhkr'rhf  a.  Resembling  a  chen7 

m  D»(oar. 
THERRYBAY,  Ub*f'rM)i,«.  Laurel. 
<HERRVCHEEKED,  tsh^r'ri.tshikd,   a. 

fUriny  ruddv  chedii. 
<  HEHR YPit,  l*li^r'r^p:t,#.  A  child's  play, 

n  vhicii  dwjr  ihruw  cberrvtCuoes  into  a  imail 

UK, 

CHERSONESE,  kfa^n^g,  ».  959.  A  pen- 

nmrB,  tsbJH&b,  #.  a  celestial  spirit, 
■^  Bi  tlie  bierarcbf,  is  pUced  uext  in  order 
»»*f8er.phiai. 

niERUBlCiL  tsh*.r4^1k,  a.  AngcUck,  re- 

aiolb«Cb«iiWai. 
,     JBIM,  tahti'4.bH  «.  The  Hebrew 

I^ml  of  Cherub. 

t7  IWmi  who  iiMluiUiil  M  Unpiate  b«t  thetr 
**•  «K  tpt  to  romnilt  u  wiMrdoMble  faolt  with 
^>y  BiilakiiM  this  word  for  a  diigiiUr,  and 
"^tttptval  OhmtMaM.  Othtn  are  «pl  to  cam- 
■[•  MMh  fr««i«r  faalt  io  tptaklDf,  which  U  that  of 
5^  aa  td^ctivo  from  thia  word,  a*  If  wrillen 
^tmn-wi,  or  ObrrvMNlca/Josteadof  Ckerubick. 
■"  tai<  It  tha  Cat*  o/  aa  Eag Uahnaa,  who,  to  wrlta 
^*Mi  Ml  own  Uofcaaf  e  proper  Ijr,  nait  not  only 
■*■•*  Frcach  J>tia,aad  Orack^but  Hebrew  alao  I 

^PBIN,  tshii^A-bltt, «.  AngeUcal. 
^rarVlL,  tih^vil,  s.  An  umbelliferous 

J^ 

'•CHERUP,  tsbMp,  r.  «.  To  chirp,  to 

•■tachcrffttJ  vuic«. 
^ W,  tibia,  «.  A  niee  and  mtricate  eame 

a^itatioQ  of  a  batik  between  two  armies. 
'  ^APPLE,  Uhklp-pl,  s.Wildservice. 
^ttft.gOAKD,  taiils'bArd,  «.Tbe  board  or 

*^  aa  which  the  eame  of  chest  is  plajed. 
'fCM-MAN,  tali£'miD,  t.  88.  A  puppet 

m2SP**S*^*^»*™j ».  155.Mellow  earth. 

'*•»?,  tsh«st,  «.  A  box  of  wood  or  other 
**nalt. 

^SlfSTED,  tahjvfld.  a.  HariBg  a  chest. 

•AJSTNIT,  Uhis'nul,  >#.    A 

^WTKUT-TkEE,  tahfe'n&ttri^,  J  tree  ; 
r_^*^  v'  <h«  chcttnut-tree ;  the  name  of  a 
■*»a««4«mr. 

*tt:VAUEfl,  ah^-l.!*^,. .96J.  A  knight. 
H^'AUX-DE-FBISE,  shiv-A^^-fr^^jte', 
*■  **•  A  p«ece  of  timber  tr«?ersed  with  wooden 
•»"».  pointed  with  ir«m,  fi»eor  six  feet  long, 
Wed  la  dcfeiuiim  •  ?*»*HI^>  •  turnpike,  or 

**KrEN/tA^Tii,  t.  109.  A  riTer  fish,  the 
^^  with  chob. 

^eveiaL,tali^f  ir.2l^.A  kid,kidleatber. 
HEVBON,  lahiirVAn.  In  heraldry  it  repre- 
^^two  laHera  of  a  house  as  ibey  ought  lo 

''•.i;HKW,«aU&,  tshiw,  e.  o.  To  grind  with 
P*  teeth,  to  ■aaticale ;  lo  nediute,  or  romi- 
•«ic  la  the  thoaclMft ;  to  taste  without  swaUow- 

ty  TWhBfpr— i,|,une  !•  grown  valgar. 


CHICANE,  th^-kkne'^.  969.  The  art  of  pro- 

tracting  a  contest  by  artifice;  artifice  in  general. 
To  CHICANE,  shl-kkne',  v.  n.  To  prolong 

a  contest  bj  tricks. 
CHICANER,  8h^-kk'n&r,s.  A  petty  sophis- 

tcr,  a  wrangler. 
CHICANERY,  shi-k^'nir-i,  t.  Sophistry, 

wrangle. 
CHICK,  teUk,  )  s.  The  young  of  a 

CHICKEIi;  tshik'hi.  104.)  bird,  particular. 

Jy  of  a  ben,  or  small  bird ;  a  word  of  tender- 
ness; a  term  lor  a  young  girl. 
CHICKENHEARTED,  tshklB-hir-t^,  a. 

Cowardly,  fearful. 
CHICKENPOX,  t8hik'in.p6ks,  a.  A  pus- 
tulous distemper. 
CHICKLING,  Uhlkalng,  s.A  smaU  chicken. 
CHICKPEAS,  tshlk'p^,  s.  An  herb. 
CHICKWEED,  tshik'w^^d,s.  A  plant. 
To  CHIDE,  tsh]de,v.  a.To  reproTe ;  to  drife 

away  with  reproof;  to  blame,  to  reproach. 
To  CHIDtl,tshide,v.  n.  To  clamour,  to  scold  ; 

to  quarrel  with  ;  to  make  a  noise. 
CHIDER,  Uhl'dir,  t.  98.  A  rebuker,  a  re* 

nrover. 
CHIEF,  tsh^^f,  a.  Principal,  most  eminent ; 

eminent,  extraordinary;  capital^  of  the  first 

order. 
CHIEF,  t8h^f,s.275.Acommander,a  leader. 
CHIEFLESS,  tsh^^nls,  a.  Without  a  head. 
CHIEFLY,  tsh^kl^,  od.  PrincipaUy,  emi- 

nently,  more  than  coramotL 
CHIEFRIE,  tsh^k'ii,  «.  A  smiA  rent  paid 

to  the  lord  paramount 
CHIEFTAIN,  tah^ tin, «.  208.  A  leader; 

a  commander ;  the  bead  of  a  clan. 

t^  This  word  ooght  ondooUedly  to  follow  eapiaht, 
curtain,  vUitdm,  ftc.  In  the  proaoociatioo  of  tbe  last 
•yllable;  tbongb,  from  its  being  lew  in  ai«,  we  are 
not  to  well  reconciled  to  it. 

CHIEVANCE,  tsh^Wlnse,  a,    Traffick  in 

which  money  is  extorted,  as  discount 
CHILBLAIN,  tshlm&ne,  s.  Sores  made  by 

frost 
CHILD,  tshlld,  s.  An  infant,  or  rery  young 

person ;  one  in  the  line  of  filiation,  opposed  to 

the  parent ;  any  thing  the  product  or  effect  of 

another  — To  t>e  with  Child,  to  be  pregfuuit. 
To  CHILD.  Uhlld,  e.  m.  To  bring  children. 

Dttle  usrd. 
CHILDBEARING,  tahlld^Lrlng,  porf. The 

act  of  bearing  children. 
CHILDBED,  tshlld'bid,  t.  The  state  of  a 

woman  bringing  a  child. 
CHILDBIRTH,  Uhlld1>2rf 4,  s.  Travail,  U- 

boor. 
CHILDED,  tshlrd^d,  a.  Furnished  with  a 

child.     little  used. 
CHILDERMASS-DAY,tsbil'd2r-rols.dk>. 

The  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  an- 

swering  to  the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the 

Holy  Iniiocenu  is  solemnised. 
CHILDHOOD,  tshild'hi^d,  s.  The  state  of 

infants,  the  time  in  which  we  are  children ;  the 

time  of  life  between  infancy  and  puberty  ;  the 

properties  of  a  child. 
CHILDISH;  tshUd'ish,  a.  Trifling;  becom- 

ing  only  children,  trivial,  puerile. 
CHILDISHLY,  tshUdish-l^,  ad.  In  a  child- 

ish  trifling  way  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CfllTnr,  tshhl^a.  diikUshylikea  baby. 
CHIVALROUS,  tshMl-rfts,  a.  Relating  to 

duvtlrjr,  knigbtlj,  wmrltke. 
CHIVALRY,  tBhiv4l-i4,  t.  Knighthood,  a 

■ilituj  dignitj ;  the  oualifications  of  a  knight, 

•I  vakrar ;  the  general  system  of  knighthood. 
CHn^ES,  tfhlvz,  t.  The  threads  or  filamenU 

ninf^  in  fluwere,  with  seeds  at  the  ^d;  a 

mart  of  soall  onion. 
CHLOROSIS,  kl^r&'sls,«.S5S.  The  green 

Hckoru. 
TvCHOAR,  tahAke,  v.a.-^ee  Choke. 
CHOCOLATE,  tshdk'i-Ute,  s,  91.  The  nut 

of  dte  oocoa-tiee ;  the  mass  made  by  grinding 

tkc  kernel  of  the  cocoa-not,  to  be  dissolved  in 

kitwairr;  the  fiquor  made  by  a  solationof 

chooilite. 
CH0COLATE.HOUSE,tshdk^l&te.htiBe 

L  A  boote  for  drinktng  chocolate. 
CHODE,tBh^e.The  old  preterit  fromChide. 

ObKlete. 
CHOICE,  tthUae,  «.  The  act  of  choosing, 

ckction ;  the  power  of  cboosinff ;  care  in  cboos- 

fef,  cariosity  of  distinctkm  ;  thethin^  chosen; 

^  kcst  pait  ofanT  thin|( ;  sereial  thmgs  pro- 

^Bied  AS  objecu  of  elecUon. 
CHOICE,  tahoiae,  a.  Select,  of  extiaordi- 

i»7  valae ;  chary,  frugal,  careful. 
CHOICELESS,  tflh&belte,  a.  Withoat  the 

9««erafcboosJne. 
CHOICELY,  tabdisel^,  0d.  Cnrioosly^with 

QKtdmee;  valuably,  excellently. 
CHOICENESS,  tBhibe'n&,«.  Nicety,  par- 

tKalar  value. 
CHOIR,  kwira,  m.  SOO,  S56.  An  aMembly  or 

^h1  oif  sincert;  the  singers  in  divine  worship; 

^  part  of  the  cborch  where  the  smgers  are 


T«  CHORE,  tah^e,  v.  «.  To  snffocate ;  to 

i^  ap,  to  block  sp  a  passage ;  to  huider  by 

»kinsiU«u ;  to  sapprcss ;  to  overpower. 
niOKE,  tahi&ke,  «.  The  ilamentoof  at  ea- 

pihry  part  of  an  artichoke. 
CHOU-PEAR,  tdi^Le^re,  s.   A  ronffh, 

Wsb,  unpalatable   pear;  any  sarcasm  that 

«fs  the  mouth. 

^ORER,  tdiAlcib,  »,  One  that  chokea. 
^OKV,  tdk^l^.  a.  That  which  hat  the 
J^n  of  suffocation. 
CHOLAGOGUES,  kdl'l^gdga. «.  Medidnei 

^ring  the  power  of  purging  bile. 
CHOLER,  k^nftr,  t.  The  bUe ;  the  hnmour 

Apposed  to  produce  irascibility ;  anger,  rage. 
OmiESnCK^  k&nir.r|k.  a.  Abounding 

•idkdioler;  angry,  irascible. 
niOLERICRNESS,  k^llir-rlk'ttlt,  a.  An- 

rr.irascibslily,  peevishness. 
CHOUCK^-See  Ce/tdk. 
T« CHOOSE, tahi^v. a.  IchoM,IhaTe 

thsaoL    To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  se- 

*«»1  things  uiined ;  to  select,  topick  out  of  a 

Mber ;  to  elect  lor  eternal  happiness ;  a  term 

«^  theologians. 

t?  Tfcto  tMr4  h  •omrdaMS  lBproi.eriy  wrltlca 
f^^.  «lilck  b  M  mtttitm  (trfMirtar«  from  Ms  Preach 
■iwafagy  ks  dUMr,  aswaU  m  <rom  oar  owuaaalogy 
« «W  pvtirrit  cAsM. 

To  CHOOSE,  tahUse,  v.  n.  To  hare  the 
?••«»«#  choice. 
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CHOOSER,  tsh&i'z&r,  a.  H<^that  haa  tha 
power  of  choosing,  elector. 

To  CHOP,  t8h6p,  ©.  a.  To  cut  with  a  quick 
blow ;  to  devour  eagerly  ;  to  roenactf,  to  cut 
into  small  pieces ;  to  break  into  chinks. 

To  CHOP,  t8h6p,  F.  a.  To  do  any  thing  with 
^a  quick  motion;  to  light  or  happen  upon  a 
tliine. 

To  CHOP,  tship,  r.  a.  To  purchase,  ^ene- 
rally^fbmy  of  truck ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
plac^lBiother ;  to  bandy,  to  altercate. 

CHOP,  tsh6p,«.  A  piece  chopped  off;  a  amall 
piece  of  meat ;  a  crack,  nr  clrft. 

CHOP-HOUSE,  tshdpliiuse,  i.  A  mean 
house  of  antertainmem. 
t^Dr.  JohnsoD,  in  tbb  definition,  setais  to  have 

rated  a  cbop-boute  too  low,  aiul  to  have  had  a  Onk**- 

shop  or  an  Eating-kouse  In  hl«  mind.    Since  cotfee- 

hoa«es  are  become  eiMl{hontef  and  taverns,  chop. 

booses  arr,  perhaps,  a  llitle  depreciated ;  but  lbi»was 

not  the  case  tUl  long  an*r  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 

was  poblisbed;  and  1  Ihluk  they  mav  still,  withoat 

any  Impropriety,  be  called  RejnUabU  houses  of  rtadji 

entertainmtnt. 

CHOPlN,tsh&-p^k>.  112.  A  French  liquid 
measure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winches- 
ter ;  a  term  used  in  Scotland  fur  a  quart  of 
wine  measure. 

CHOPPING,  trii6p'ping,  a.  An  epithet  fre- 
quently applied  to  infanU,  by  way  of  comnien- 
clation,  meaning  large  er  wel  grown. 

CHOPPING-KNIFE,  tahVp^gnUfe*  »•  A 
knife  used  in  chopping. 

CHOPPY,t8h6p'p^,c.Full  of  hoIcBor  cracks. 

CHOPS,  t8h6p8,«.  The  mouth  of  a  beast ; 
the  mouth  of  any  tiling  in  familiar  language. 

CHORAL,  kA'ril,  a.  853.  Sung  by  a  choir; 
singing  in  a  choir. 

CHORD,  kJrd,  t.  The  string  of  a  musical 
instrument ;  a  right  line,  which  joins  the  two 
ends  of  any  arch  of  a  circle. 

To  CHORD,  kird,  v  a.  S68.  To  furnish  With 
strings. 

CHORDEE,  kir-dM',  r.  A  contraotion  of  the 
frmnnm. 

CHORION,  kA'r^-Sn,  #.  The  outward  mem- 
brane that  enwraps  the  fcstus. 

CHORSITER,  kwlrMs-tftr,*.  SOO.  A  singer 
in  the  cathedrals,  a  singing  boy  ;  a  sfaiger  in 
a  concert.  366.  , 

CHOROORAPHER,  k^rig'gri-ribr,  «.  Ho 
that  describes  particuhsr  rrgions  or  countries. 

CHOROGRAPHICAL,  kir-fA-grif^-kll, 
a.  Descriptire  of  particohsr  reiibns. 

CHOROGRAPHICALLY,  kiirrA-griri- 
kil-1^,  ad.  Inachorographical  manner. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  k^r6g'grt-ffc,  t.  The  art 
of  describing  particular  regions. 

CHORUS,  kA'rfts,  «.  %S%.  A  number  of  sin- 
gers.  a  concert ;  the  persons  who  are  sooposed 
to  behold  what  passes  in  the  acts  of  the  an. 
dent  tragedy  ;  the  song  between  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy;  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  com- 
pany join  the  singer. 

CHOSE,  tsh^ee.  The  preter  tense,  from  To 
choose. 

CHOSEN,  tsh^^  108.  The  participle  pas- 

Isive,  from  To  chofl«a. 
CHOUGH,  tshfti;  9.  801.  A  bird  which  fire- 
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Ti  CHURN,  tdifin,  r.  a.  To  agitate  or  shake 

■17  t!biat^  by  a  Tinleiit  mtition ;  to  make  but' 

kr  by  af  ttating  the  milk.  ^ 

CHUKRWORM,  tlhfir^7&rm.  «.  An  insect 

ikat  tonu  about  nimbi j,  caUed  also  a  fan- 

cricJtel. 
CHYLACBOUS,  kl-li'sh&s,  a.  186.  Belong- 

k%iochjle. 
CHYLE,  kUe,  #.  85S.  The  white  juice  form- 
ed in  i)jr  ttoroach  by  digetiion  of  the  aliment. 
CHYLIFACnON,  Ml-llj-fik'shin,  s.  The 

Ktor  process  of  makinc  ch^le  in  the  hod  jr. 
CHYLIFACmE,  kfl-li-flktiv,  o.  Having 

iW  po«er  of  making  chyle. 
CmXinCATION,  kil-i-fi-kit'shdn,  #.The 

Ktofmakingchjle. 
CmXinCATORY,  kil-c-ffe-kk'tA-r^  a<tf. 

Nakiogchjle. 
CHYtOUS^kil&s,  a.160.  Consistingof  chyle. 
CHYinCAL,  kiin'^kitl,)a.  Made  by  cby- 
CUYMICK,  kWrnik,     )  miftry;  relating 

lac^jonttry. 
CHYHICALLY,  kimmi-kll-U,  od.   In  a 

di|nkal  manner. 
CHYMIST,  Um^mlst,!.  A  professor  of  chy- 


t?  tcMan  iMve  lately  Aieovered  that  •!!  the  n»- 
i^mtt  Earopc  bav«,  tor  Mwnjr  ceatoriet  past«  bean 
wiMf  in  tpcillos  thit  word  with  ajr  loatcadof  aa 
(.  4ai  b,  ChfmtUt  Instead  of  C^awifl:  and  if  w« 
•wtttdr  rcaaom,  tkry  very  f  ravrly  l«ll  at,  that  lu- 
■r«4  tt  dcriTiaf  tb«  word  from  X\4Mf,  jniet,  or  from 
Y*k  Xfm  *r  Tffm,  10  melt.  It  la  moro  jaitly  dcrlvad 
f'm iW  Arabic krmt,  black.  Bat  Dr.  Johmoo,  who 
*^  attl  aadrrtlood  erery  tbin^  that  coald  be  arf  ed 
^marvf  tb«  new  ortbofrapby. baa  vary  jadklooa* 
n  <mtimt4  fbe  (4 J ;  and  tadrWl,  Ull  we  aee  better 
'<a»«i  tbaa  have  yet  appeared,  it  tetma  rather  to  sa- 
*«  af  aa  alTectailoa  H  OrlmCal  learnlBf  tban  a  tS- 
^nl  4tArc  to  rvcYffy  and  Improve  oar  langaag«.  Bat 
«*a  w«rd  ortebuue  to  the  limM  or  Weal,  among  the 
^'Wiba  er  AraMana,  we  cerlaialy  received  k  A-om  oar 
■*■  ■  Umgu^dmrti,  (if  the  word  will  be  pardooed 
"•.>tW  Latla  a»d  Fr each,  which  stUI  retain  either 
fc  »<er  ha  tabaHtwte  f. 

fciiiia^tbe  alteratioa  prodaced  a  chance  in  thepro- 
^  whkb,f»wm  ha  beioc  hat  alight,  ia  the  leat 

and  thert 


efore  the  probabl- 

wiU.weahaU 

for  in  no 


^riebe  aneoded  to, 

aK  thai,  M  aa  writ*  the  word  aa  we  wil 
omlMe  to  proooaace  the  old  way; 
b|l*  word  tbroMlK«t  the  langnafe  doea  the  e  found 
fix  I,  «riabact«WlMa  the  accent  boo  it. 
^  taaproveoicnt,  therefore,  In  oar  aMUlng,woald, 
^tf  rrobabilliy,  add  a  new  lrrc|olarity  to  oar  prO' 
■•date,  already  laabnibered  with  too  many.  war> 
hnan,  m  hla  etfttioa  wf  Pbpc'a  worbs  mema  to  have 
^  ib«  «r«  writer  of  nou  who  adopted  tbia  Bsode 
•fiVctllaf  froQi  Doerhaave.  and  the  Oermao  crMca; 
■4  ba  aerait  tohvte  hc*n  followed  by  ill  the  inacrlp- 
^i*««borbyaHdais'*opaioibekln«don.  Bat,  till 
^  ««ke  of  tb«  pcMie  haa  more  decidedly  dedafed 
««.  li  la  certainly  the  moet  eligible  10  follow  Or. 
*^mm  ami  4mr  eal«btl>be<1  lirrliera  In  fbe  old  ortbo- 
rtfbj^gre  Mr.  N  arcs'*  Eocll»b  Orttioepy,  p.  «85, 
^  will  aee  jodldoaalyexpoaed  the  folly 

forUM      * 


•Htled  modea  of  apdllng 
'and  fhadlM  etymologlea. 


rtbc  aakeof 


CHTMISTRT,  lL?n'ni!f-tr^  t.  The  art  or 
Hoeeta  by  which  the  diitereiit  subttances 
lo««d  in  mitvtfd  hndiet  are  leparated  from  each 
««herb7Bcaa»arfire. 

CIBARIOUS,  al-b&'ri-ia,  a.  ISl.  ReUting 


CICATRICE,  or  CICATRIX,  tlkl'-trls,  #. 
1^  The  acar  leowining  after  a  woand ;  a 
■vk,  ao  tapceMUfe. 

lot 


dC  AtRIS  ANT,  slk-l-trl'xint, ».  An  appU- 
cation  that  induces  a  cicatrice. 

CICATRl9IVE,8ik.i.trl'^v,a.l68,428.Hav- 
ing  the  qualitiet  proper  tu  induce  a  cicatrice. 

CICATRIZATION,  8lk-i-tr^-z&'shun,».The 
act  of  hearing  the  wound  j  the  state  of  being 
healed,  or  skinned  over. 

To  CICATRIZE,  slk'A-trlzc, «.  o.  To  apply 
•ucli  medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  aa  skiu 
them.  . 

CICELY,  slsli,  a.  A  sort  of  herb. 

To  CICURATE,  slk'u-rkte,  r.d.91.  To  tame, 
to  reclaim  from  wildness.  50S. 

CICU|lATION,92k-ii-rk'sh&n,  a.  The  aut  of 
taming  or  reclaiming  from  wildaeaa. 

CIDER,  sl'd&r,  «.  The  juice  of  apples  ex- 
presaed  and  fermented.' 

CIDERIST,  8l'dflr-i8t,«.98.A  maker  of  cider. 

CIDERKIN,  sl'diir-kln,  t.  The  liquor  made 
of  the  gross  matter  of  apples,  after  the  cidec 
b  pressed  out. 

CIUARY,  sll^yi-re,  a.  IIS.  Belonging  to  the 
eyelids. 

CTUCIOUS,  si-lish'di,  a,  814.  Made  of  hair. 

CIMETER,  8W^t&r,«.  98.  Aaortof  sword, 
short  and  recurtrated. 

CINCTURE,  gink'tsh&re,  a.  4m.  Something 
worn  round  the  body  ;  an  enclosure  ;  a  ring 
or  list  at  tlie  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

CINDER,  sin'd&r,  $,  08.  A  mass  of  any  thing 
hnmi  in  the  fire,  but  not  reduced  to  ashes ;  a 
hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame. 

CINDER-WOMAN,  sin'd&r-w&m.an,)!.  A 

CINDER-WENCH,  alu'dfir-wlnsh,  J  wo- 
man whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  ashet 
for  cinders. 

CINERATION,  sln-e-ri'shiln,  a.  The  rednc 
tion  of  any  thing  by  fire  or  aahes. 

CINERITIOUS,8in-*-r!8h'is,  a.  Haring  the 
form  or  state  of  ashes. 

CINERULENT,  a^^ii^i-lint  a.  121.  Full 
ef  ashes. 

CINOUE,  slng'gl,  a.  406.  A  girth  for  a  horse. 

CINNABAR,  sk'ni-btr,  a.  166.  TermiUon, 
a  mineral  consisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

CINNAMON,  sln'nl.mfai,  t.  166.  The  fra- 
grant  bark  of  a  low  tree  hi  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

CINQUE,  sink,  t.  415.    Afire. 

CINQUE-FOIL,  sinktSil,  t.  A  kind  of  Atc. 
leaved  doeer. 

CINQUE-PACE,  slnk-pbe,  s.  A  kind  of 
grave  dance. 

CINQUE^PORTS,  slnk'pArts,  a.  Those  ha- 
vens tltat  lie  towards  France. 

qNQUE-SPOTTED,  slnk'apit.t*d,tt.  Hav- 
ing five  spots. 

CION,  sl'fin,  «.  166.  A  sprout,  a  shoot  from 
a  plant ;  the  shoot  ingrafted  on  a  stiick. 

CIPHER,  sif  ir,  t .  98.  An  arithroeUcal  cha- 
racter, by  which  some  number  is  noted,  a 
figure;  au  arithmetical  mark,  which,  Mai.ding 
for  nothing  Itself,  increases  the  value  of  tltc 
other  figures ;  an  intertexiuie  of  letters  -,  a 
charaeter  In  general ;  a  secret  or  occult  man- 
ner of  writing,  01  the  key  to  it 
To  CIPHER,  al'fir,  v.  n.  To  practise  arith- 
metic .  , 
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CtRCUMP0SIT10N,B2r.kiiii.p&.z!ah'iD,«. 

The  act  of  placing  anj  thing  circularly. 

CIRCUMRASION,  tlrk&m.r&'zhiiii, «.  The 

act  of  «luvinf  or  pairinK  round. 
CttClMROTATION,  •^r-k&ni-r&.d'fchfin, 

k  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 
To  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  airk^-skrlbe^.  a. 

To  ctiduae  in  certain  linea  or  boondariea ;  to 

baud,  to  limit,  to  confine. 
ClBCU>ISCRIFT10N,»lr.kim.8krlp'8han, 

I  DclrrarifiatJoa  of  particular  for m  or  magoi- 

t«k ;  nnitalion,  coofincoM'nt. 
ClfiClDISCRIPTIVE,  •^r.k&m-skrfp'tive, 

c  Eodoting  the  supcrticies. 
niClTMSPECT,   slrlc&m^kt,  a.  Can. 

dot*,  attentive,  watchful. 
aBCUMSP£CTION,8lr.k&m-8plk'sh(bi,«. 

WatdifohKsa  oo  everj  side,  canuon,  general 

•ttcotioo. 
OBCUMSPECTIVE,  slr-kfim-splk'dT,  «. 

Atttntivr,  vigilant,  cautioua. 
CttCUMSPECnVELY,  slr-kSm-spik'dT- 

U,  td.  Cautiously,  vigilantly. 
duel  MSPECTLY,  sitnLim-g^tAk,  ad. 

MTKdifdly,  vigilantly.      ,      ,  .        . 

CQCUMSPECTNESS,  Bhfkhm-Byikt'nis, 

i  CaatioQ,  vi^iUuice. 
CUtaJMSTANCE,i»^  klan-atAn§e^,  Some- 

tii&f  appendant  or  relative  to  a  fact ;  accident, 

■«ethtng  adveatitiooa ;  incident,  event ;  con> 

^ttuQ.  state  of  affaira. 
TaClRCUMSTANCE,  flrk^m^stiiise,  9.  a. 

To  place  iu  particular  aitnaliuii,  or  relation  to 

ttUiiiifs. 
CIKarMOTANT,  flrltiiD'Stliit,  a.  Sur- 


CttaTMSTANTIAL,  •jr-kfim-stlo'sbil,  a. 

AttMlrtital,  not  essential :  incidental,  casual ; 

M  of  alaall  events,  detailed,  minute. 
niCUMSTANTI  A  LIT  Y,     s^r-kam-stln- 

i^4P^^  9.  The  f  Ute  of  any  thing  as 

•adiftrd  by  its  aeveral  drcumsUnces. 
CIKCCMSTANTIALLY,      s^r-kAm-stln'- 

tUl-U,  m£.  According  to  circumstances, 

tBtcsaeatially  ;  minutely,  exactly. 
TiClRClJMSTANTIATE,  sir>k&m.stln'. 

iU4le,  v.«.  01.  To  place  in  particular  cir- 

caMataooe>;  to  place  in  a  particular  condition. 
tsCmcUHVALLATE,   s^r-kim-vllUte, 

••  «■  9L.  To  cnckMe  lound  with  trcucbet  or  for- 

*4caiiona. 
OITI^VAIXATION,     sir-kfim-vil-li'. 

•uB,  f .  Itie  art  or  act  of  casting  up  fortifi- 

citkooa  ruood  a  place ;  the  fortification  thrown 

•f  round  a  place  besieged- 

CIRCVMVECnON,  slr-kftm-vlk'shin,  s. 

TW  act  of  carrying  round ;  tne  state  of  being 

caerie4  rouiMl. 
T^  CIRCUMVENT,  sir-kim-vlnl',  v.  a.  To 

4corive.  to  cheat. 
ORCU^n-ENTION,  slr-kam-vln'shin,  s. 

traad.  impoatare,  clieat,  delusion. 
ToaRCUMVEST,  s^r-kim-vist',  e.  e.  To 

oiver  rcMrod  with  a  garment ;  to  surround. 
aRCVMVOLATION,  s^r-kim-vi-lUhin, 

».  The  act  of  iybg  round. 
aRCUKVOLVB,s*r.k4m.T6lv,  t^.  a.  To 


lOi 


CIRCUMVOLUTION,  slr-kfim-vUt'shfin. 
I.  l*he  act  of  rolling  round ;  the  tiling  rolled 
round  anoUicr. 

CIRCUS,  ser^&s,     ">  #.  4 15.  An  open  space 

CIRQUE,  s^rk.  337.  j    or  area  for  sports. 

CIST,  sist,  t.  A  case,  a  tegument,  commonly 
the  enciusure  of  a  tumour. 

CISTED,  s!s'tld,<i.£nclosed  in  a  cist,  or  hag. 

CISTERN,  sls't&m,  s.  98.  A  receptacle  of 
water  for  domestic  uses ;  a  reservoir,  an  en- 
closed fountain ;  any  watery  receptacle. 

CISTUS,  sis'tiis,  s.  Rockrose. 

CIT,  sit,  «.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  pert 
low  townsman. 

CITABEL,  sh'i-dllf  t.  A  fortress,  a  castle. 

CITAL,  sl'til,  t.  Impeachment;  summons, 
citation,  quotation 

CITATION,  sl-tli'shibi,  #;  The  calling  a  per- 
son before  the  judge }  quotation  from  another 
author;  the  passage  or  words  quoted;  enu> 
nieration.  mentif>n. 

CITATORY,  sl'ti.t6.r4,«.  61S.  Having  the 
power  or  form  of  ciution. 

To  CITE,  site,  v.  a.  To  summon  to  answer  in 
a  court  J  to  enjoin,  to  call  upon  another  au- 
thoritatively ;  to  quote. 

CITER,  shOr,  s.  One  who  eites  into  a  court ; 
one  who  quotes. 

CITESS,  slt-tls',  s.  A  dty  woman. 

CITHERN,  slM'fim,  t .  98.  A  kind  of  harp. 

CITIZEN,  s1t'4-zn,  s,  103.  A  freeman  of  a 
city  ;  a  townsman,  not  a  gentleman ;  an  inlia- 
bitant 

CITRINE,  slt'rin,  s.  140.  Lemon-coloured. 

CITRINE,  sit'rin,  s.  140.  A  species  of  crys- 
tal  of  an  extremely  pure,clear,ilnd  fine  texture* 

CITRON,  slf  trfin,  «.  415.  A  large  kind  of  • 
lemony  the  citron  tree.  One  sort,  with  a  point- 
ed fruit,  is  in  great  esteem. 

CITRON-WATER,  slt'trin-witfir,!.  Aqua 
vitSB,  distilled  witli  the  rind  of  citrons. 

CITRUL,  slt'tril,*.  A  pumpion. 

CITY,  slt't^, «.  A  large  collection  of  houses 
and  inhabitants ;  a  town  corporate,  that  hath 
a  bishop  ;  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 

CITY,  snth,  a.  Relating  to  the  city. 

CIVET,  slVlty  s.  99.  A  perfume  from  the 
civet  cat 

CI  VICK,  sivik,  a.  Relating  to  civil  honours, 
not  militarv. 

CIVIL,  slvll,  a.  Relating  to  the  community, 
political ;  not  foreign,  hitestine ;  not  ecclesi- 
astical ;  not  military;  civilized,  not  barbarous; 
complaisant,  gentle,  well  bred  ;  relating  to  the 
ancient  consular  or  imperial  government,  as 
civil  law. 

CrVIUAN,  si-vil'yln,».  118.  One  that  pro- 
lesaes  the  knowledtze  of  the  old  Roman  Uw. 

CIVILITY,  s*-vil'4-tl,  s.  611.  Freedom  from 
barbarity:  politeness,  complaisance,  elejgance 
of  behaviour ;  rule  of  decency,  pracUce  or 
politeness. 

CIVILIZATION,  clv-il^ik'shfin,  s.  The 
state  of  being  civilized,  tlie  art  of  civilising. 

To  CrVILIZE,  slvll-hcc,  y.  a.  To  reclaim 
from  savageiiess  and  brutality. 

CIVILIZER,8?v1l.lUz(^r,t.  He  that  reclaims 

others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life.  ^^  i  ^  < 
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OAVATED,  kliTl4&l,  a.  Kaobbed. 
CLAUBENT,  kliw'd&it,  a.  Shutting,  en- 

duMiif. 

T^CUIDICATE,  kliw'd^ate,  v.  n.  To 

CUUBICATION,    kllwHli-k&'shaii,     «. 

Tke  litbit  ui  halting. 
OAVE,  Uive.  The  preterit  of  Cleave. 
CUVELLATED,  kllvll-li-tld,  c.  Made 

«idi  burnt  tartar.    A  chjmical  term. 

CUVICLE,kIlir'i.kl,  «.  405.  the  coDar- 

boae. 

OAUSE,  Uiwa,  «.  A  aenteoce.  a  single 
pvt  of  diKonne,  a  sobdiriiion  of  a  lar|;er  ten- 
knoe ;  m  article*  or  particular  stipolaUon. 

OAUSTRAL,  kliwatiil,  a.  Relating  to  a 

CUrsURE,  kliVsh&re,  «.  452.  Confine- 

aoK. 
CUW,  kllw.  a.  The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird 

med  with  taarp  nails ;  a  hand,  in  contempt. 
To  CLAW,  kliw,  r.  a.  To  tear  with  nails 

tidamt;  io  tear  or  tcratch  In  general. — To  claw 

«ClBtcold. 
CUWBACK,  kllw1>lk,  a.  A  flatterer,  a 

(^WED,  kllwd,  a.  S59.  Furnished  or  arm- 

«1  •Hh  clawt« 

niAY,kli,«.  Unctnoas  and  tenacions  earth. 
^»  CLAY,  klA,  r.  a.  To  cot cr  with  clay. 
<^T-€OU>,  kkk'kiild,  a.  Cold  as  the  on- 

•MMed  earth. 
<1*T4»IT,  kli'pH,  a.  A  pit  where  clay  is 

<3JtrEY,U4'4,  m.  Consisting  of  clay. 

tUYMARL,  kUi'miri,f.  A  chalky  clay. 

OJAN,  kl^,  a.  tXT.  Free  from  dirt  or 
■tk;  chaste.  Innocent,  (niUtless;  elegant, 
*■<.  not  incumbered;  not  leprous. 

OIAN,  kUiie,  mi.  Quite,  perfecUy,  fully, 

TtClEAN,  klfaM,  r.  a.  To  free  fVom  dirt 
nJUN  ULY,  klfal^l^,  ad.  2S4.  In  a  dean. 


CUUNUKESS,  kllttl^-nla,  t.  Freedom 
^4irtor  ilth  %  neatness  of  dress,  parity. 

^^MKLY,  kllnl^  a.  SS4.  Free  from  dirii. 
2*^pafe  in  the  person ;  that  which  makes 


;  nice,  artfnl 
t'UAHLY,  kl^'U,  ad.  2S7.   EleganUy, 

CLEANNESS, Utoe^s.  Neatness,  free- 
*•  froas  ilth ;  easy  exactness,  jnstnesl ;  na- 
^'^  anlaboaied  correctness ;  purity,  inno- 


^^  njUNSE,  k]|BS,r.a.  515.  To  free  fVom 
iftfe  OT  dirt ;  to  partfy  from  guilt ;  to  free  from 
*»woas  haaKnui ;  to  free  from  leprosy  j  to 

'  LRANSER^  klln^ir,  t.  98.  That  which 
^  the  ^tNdity  of  aracuating. 

<  LEAR,  kl^  a.  nr.  Bright,  pcllocid, 
•"•■wpiiwit;  setme;  perspicuous,  not  i.b- 
H^w.  not  aMbiguoat ;  indisputable,  eridcut, 
•iNiiiialilc ;  apparent,  manilesi,  not  bid  ;  un- 
*P«4>ed.  gaOikss,  Irrptouiubki  free  dom 
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nrosecntion,^  or  imputed  pilt,  gmliless ;  free 
irom  deductions  or  incumbrances;  out  of  debt; 
unentangled ;  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger ; 
canorous,  sounding  distinctly 

CLEAR,  klkxe,  ad.  Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  CLEAR,  kike,  e.  a.  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten;  to  free  from  obscurity;  to  purge  frum 
the  irooutation  of  goilt,  to  josufy ;  lo  cleanse ; 
to  disciutfge,  to  remove  any  incumbrance ;  to 
free  from  any  thing  offensive ;  to  clarify,  as  to 
clear  liquors;  to  gain  without  deduction. 

To  CLEAR,  kl^,  e.  a.  To  grow  bright,  to 
recover  transparency ;  to  be  disengaged  from 
incumbrances  or  entanglements. 

CL£ARANC£,kli'r4nse,ff.  A  certificate  that 
a  ship  has  been  cleared  at  tlie  custom-house. 

CLEARER,  kl^re'&r,s.  Brightener,  purifier, 
enJightener. 

CLEARLY,  kl^rel^yod.  Brighdy,  luminous- 
ly ;  nlainljr*  evidently ;  with  discernment, 
acutely;  without entangleioeiit ;  without  de- 
duction or  cost ;  without  reserve*  without  sub- 
terfuge. 

CLEARNESS,  klWnls,  a.  Transparency, 
brightness;  splendour,  lustre;  distinctness, 
perspicuity. 

CLEARSIGHTED,  kl^re-sWId,  a.  Discern- 
ing, jadicions. 

To  CLEARSTARCH,  kl^'stirUh,  v.  a.  To 
stifien  with  starch. 

CLEARSTARCHER,  klereWrtsh-&r,  «. 
One  who  waslies  fine  linen. 

To  CLEAVE,  klive,  r.  a.  227.  To  adhere, 
to  stick,  to  hold  to ;  to  uuite  aptly,  lu  fit ;  Ut 
unite  in  concord ;  to  he  concomitant. 

To  CLEAVEj  kleve,e.  a.  To  divide  with  vio- 
lence, to  split ;  to  divide. 

To  CLEAVE,  Idcve,  v.  a.  To  part  asunder ; 
to  suffer  division. 

CLEAVER,  kl^V&r,  s.  98.  A  butcher's  in- 
slrument  to  cut  animals  into  joints. 

CLEF,  klif,  9,  A  mark  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lines  of  a  song,  which  iliows  the  tone  or 
key  in  which  tlie  piece  is  to  begin. 
^  II  li  the  cfunnMB  holt  of  Professions,  liberal  as 

wvU  as  racehanicsl,  lu  vlilata  their  technical  Icnus. 

That, even  wuboat  the  plea  of  brevity,  cUf'  to  obanfcd 

by  maiiciaas  lato  cUf» 

CLEFT,  kllft, pari.  pw.  fron  CUavt.  Di- 
vided. 

CLEFT,  kllft,  f .  A  space  made  by  the  sepa- 
ration uf  parts,  a  crack ;  in  farriery,  clefts  are 
cracks  in  tlie  heels  of  a  horse. 

To  CLEFTORAI-T,  kl^ffgrAft,  r.  a.  To  in- 
graft  by  cleaving  the  stock  uf  a  tree. 

CLEMENCY,  klem'mln-»i,  s.  Mercy,  re- 
mission  oC  severity. 

CLEMENT,  kl^m'm&it,  a.  MUd,  gentlc,mcr- 
dful. 

To  CLEPE,  kitpe,  r.  a.  To  call,  to  name— 
S«-e  Yclrpid.     Obsolete. 

CLfeROY,  kl^'jiS  s.  The  body  of  men  set 
apart  by  due  ordination  for  the  service  of  (i  d. 

CLERGYMAN,  kltr0e-m4n,».  88.  A  man  in 
holy  orders,  not  a  laick. 

CLERICAL,  Uer'c-kAl,  a.  Relating  to  the 
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CU)ISTERAL,  kl&li^-ll,  a.  88.  Solitary, 


CLOISTERED,  klob'tfird,  part,  a.  Solitary, 
iab4lHtiog  cioi»ten ;   built  with  peiistiles  or 


CLOISTERESS,  kUIa^rls, «.  A  nun. 

CLOMB,  kUm.  Preterit  of  To  Climb. 

T»CLOOM,  kl&^,  r.c.  To  shut  with  vis- 
OMit  mtter. 

TbCLOSE,  klAzc,  c.  a.  4t7.  To  shut,  to  lay 
tepther;  to  conclude,  to  finish;  to  enclose, 
liconliie;  to  join,  to  unite  fractures. 

To  CLOSE,  kl^,r.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  join 
\Hawu  parts  togetlter. — ToClose  upun^to  agree 
•poiu— To  Ck>se  with,  or  To  close  in  with,  to 
omt  to  an  agreement  with,  to  unite  with. 

CLOSE,  kliUe,  t .  A  small  field  enclosed. 

CLOSE,jL]Ase,  s.  The  time  of  shutting  up; 
a  pMpok  in  wrestling ;  a  pause  or  cessation } 
•  eobdofionorend. 

CLOSE,  kl6M.  «.  437. 499.  Shut  fast ;  with- 
•otvent,  witnoot  inlet;  confined;  compact, 
coiase,  brief;  ifomediate,  without  anj  inter- 
««aia|{  distance  or  space ;  joined  one  to  an- 
•Ikr:  narrow,  as  a  close  alley;  admitting 
Mill  dbtanoe ;  hidden,  secret,  not  revealed  ; 
bvtag  the  quality  of  *  .recy,  trusty;  reserved, 
coTvlMis;  doudv,  «.ahout  wandering,  atten- 
tive: (ail  to  the  point,  home ;  retired,  solitary ; 
■dtded  lirom  communication ;  dark,  cloudy, 

CLOSEBODIED,  kliM-bddid,  a.  99.  Made 
to  fit  the  body  exactly. 

CLOSEHANDED,  kl6se-hin'dld,  a.  Covet- 
•m  i  mare  oommouly  Ckt^ed. 

CLOSELY,  kl^Ml^,  ad.  Without  inlet  or 
Ntkt;  without  much  space  intervening,  near- 
Ij ;  wcretij,  slily  ;  without  deviation. 

CLOSENESS,  klUe'nlB, «.  The  state  of  be- 
iif  shut;  nanowneas,  straitncss;  want  of  air, 
w  fcBiilation ;  compactness,  solidity;  reduse- 
mm,  sotitode*  retirement ;  secrecy,  privacy  ; 
covetoosoess*  sJy  avarice ;  connexion,  depend - 
mee. 

CLOSER,  kl&'s&r, «.  A  finisber,  a  coocluder. 

CU)6ESTOOL>,  kliM'st5^,  s.  A  chamber 


CLOSET,  klSsIt,  f.  99.  A  small  room  of 
pnvacy  and  retirement;  a  private  repository 
■fconoaitiea. 

Tb CLOSET,  k^Mty  r.a.  To  shut  up,  or  con- 
cial  in  a  doaet ;  to  take  mto  a  closet  for  a  se- 
em interview. 

CLOSURE,  kl6'sb&re,  «.  452.  The  act  of 
ihataof  vp  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  closed 
•r  shttt ;  the  parte  endoaiug,  enclosure ;  con- 
dasion,  end. 

CLOT,  kl4c,  J.  Concretion,  grume. 

ToCLOT^kl^t,  r.  a.  To  form  cloU,  to  bang 
tofrthrr ;  to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

CU/ra,  kl6ik,  i.  467.  Any  thing  vroven  for 
dicta  or  corvtring;  the  piece  of  linen  spread 
«pon  a  tabic;  the  canvass  on  which  picturrs 
wr  dclineaud  ;  in  the  plural,  dress,  habit,  gax* 
»nit.  vrsture.     Pronouncefl  Close. 

To  CLOTHE,  klAnie,  e.  a.  467.  To  invest 

'  wtfli  fvmenu,  to  cover  with  dress;  to  adorn 
wnh  dtesa ;  to  famish  nr  provide  with  clothes. 
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CLOTHES,  klAzc,   s.  Garment,  raiment; 

those  coverings  of  the  body  that  are  made  of 

doth. 

ty  This  word  Is  not  in  Johnion's  Vocsbolarr, 
IhoaKh  he  has  taken  notice  of  It  ander  the  word  CMh, 
and  aays  it  U  the  ploral  of  that  word.  With  crcat  de- 
ference to  his  itailiorlty,  I  think  It  ti  rather  derived 
from  the  vet  b  T«>  cloihe  than  from  the  noun  cloth,  as 
this  word  has  its  regular  plural,  ctothf,  which  plural 
regularly  sounds  the  fik.as  in  this»46g,  and  not  as  s; 
which  is  a  eormpUon  that,  In  my  opinion,  is  not  ia- 
cnrable.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  as  easily 
pronouuce  the  th  in  thU  word  as  in  the  third  penoa 
of  the  verb  To  clcthg, 

CLOTHIER,  klATHc'ylr,  s.  118.  A  maker  of 
cloth. 

CLOTHING,  klixHelng,  s.  410.  Dress,  ves- 
ture,  garmenU. 

CLOTHSHEARER,  kltth'thkh-tx,  s.  One 
who  trims  the  ckith. 

CLOTPOLL,  kl6t'pAle,  s.Thickscull,  block- 
head. 

To  CLOTTER,  klit'tir,  v. ».  To  concrete,  to 
coagulate. 

CLOTTY,  kl6f  t^,  0.  Full  of  cloto,  concreted. 

CLOUD,  kl^fid,  f.  The  dark  collection  of 
vapours  in  the  air ;  the  veins  or  stains  in  stones, 
or  other  bodies;  any  state  of  obscurity  or 
darkness.  ,.  .... 

To  CLOUD,  klJftd,  r.  a.  To  darken  vnth 
clouds ;  to  obscure,  to  make  less  evident;  to 
variegate  with  dark  veins. 

To  CLOUD,  klJud,r.  n.  To  grow  cloudy. 

CLOUDBERRY,  kli&d^ir-ri,  s.  A  plant, 
called  also  kiiotberrv. 

CLOUDCAPT,  klJadltlpt,  o.  Topped  with 

CLOUDCOMPELUNG,  kliSdltim-p^l- 
ling,  a.  410.  An  epitaph  of  Jupitar,  by 
whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be  collected. 

CLOUDILY,  kl&&d'dMi,  ad.  With  clotids, 
darkly ;  obscurely,  not  perspicuously. 

CLOUDINESS,  kli4'dt.n&,  t.  The  state  of 
beiuE  covered  with  clouds,  darkness  ;  want  of 
brightness. 

CLOUDLESS,  klJftdlls,  a.  Clear,  uncloud- 
ed, luminous. 

CLOUD  Y,kl&Sd'd4,tt,0bscured  with  clouds; 
dark,  obscure,  not  intelligible;  slooroy  of  look, 
not  open,  not  cheerful ;  marked  with  spots  or 
veins. 

CLOUOH,  or  CLOFF,  kl6ff.  The  cleA  of 
a  hill,  a  cliff;  an  allowance  in  weight. 

CLOVE,  klive.    Preterit  of  Cleave. 

CLOVE,  klAve,  i.  A  valuable  spice  brought 
from  Xemate ;  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  very  large 
tree;  some  of  the  parte  into  which  garlick 
separates. 

CLQVE-GILLIFLOWER,  klAvejinfe. 
fldfir,  s.  A  flower  smelling  like  cloves. 

CLOVEN,  klA'vn,  101.  Part  pret,  from 
Cleave.  ,  -     - 

CLOVEN-FOOTED,  klA'vn-fat-W,  *> 

CLOVEN-HOOFED,  klA'vnhWft,    { 
Having  the  foot  divided  into  two  parts* 

CLOVER,  klA'vir.  ».  A  species  of  trefoil.— 
To  live  ill  clover.  Is  to  live  luxuriously. 

CLOVERED,kli'v4rd,fl.  S^9.  Covered  with 
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To  CLUTCH,  klitth,  v. «.  To  hold  fai  Um 

band;    to  gripe,  to  grasp;  to  coitUaot,  to 
double  tbe  hand. 
CLUTCH,  klitsh,ff.Thegrij>e,gTMp,ieitiire; 
tbe  p«ws,  tbe  taloiit. 

CLUTTER,  kl&itiry  «.  §6.  A  make,  t  bos- 
tie;  aharrj. 

To  CLUTTER,  klAt'tftr^  v.  n.  To  nake  a 
Doite  or  bottle. 

CLYSTER,  kllt'iftr, «.  An  injectioo  iaId  tbe 

tnof. 
To  COACERVATE,  k&4-»ir'?ke,  r.  d.  91, 

503,  b.    To  beap  op  togetber. 


CLOUT,  kli&t,  I,  A  cloth  for  any 

a  Patch  on  a  slice  or  coat ;  anciently  the  mark 

ot  white  cloth  at  which  arch<rri  shot ;  an  iron 

pUte  to  an  axic-lrec' 
To  CLOUT,  kl&ut,  0.  a.  To  patch,  to  mend 

coarsrl)r;  tu  cover  with  a  doth;  to  join  awk- 
wardly togetiier. 
CLOUTED,  kl^itld,  part.  a.  Congealed, 

Coagulated. 
CLOUTERLY,  kli&'t&r-li,  a.  duamj,  awk- 

ward. 
CLOWN,  kli&n,«.  A  nutick,  a  churl;  a 

coarse  ill-bred  man. 
CLOWNERY,  kl5&n'&r-r^,  «.  Ul  breeding, 

churlishness. 
CLOWNISH,  kliunlsh,  a.   Consisting  of 

rosticks  or  clowns ;  uncivil,  ill-bred ;  clumsj, 

ungainly. 

CLOWNISHLY,  kl&in1sh-l^, luf.  Coartely, 

rudely. 
CLOWNISHNESS.  kliSn^-n&,  «.  Rna- 

ttcity,  coarseness ;  incivility,  brutality. 

CLOAVN'S-MUSTARD,  klJinz-mii'tlrd,  s. 
An  herb. 

To  CLOY,  kl&^,  V.  0.  To  satiate,  to  aate,  to 
surfeit ;  to  nail  up  g«ns,  by  striking  a  spike 
into  tbe  toueh-hoie. 

CLOYLESS,  kl^ljs,  a.  That  which  can&ot 
cause  satiety. 

CLOYMENT,kl^rolnt,s.SaUet7,repletion. 

CLUB,  kliib,  8,  A  heavy  stick ;  the  name  of 
one  of  tbe  suits  of  cards ;  the  shot  or  dividend 
of  a  reckoning ;  an  assembly  of  good  fellows ; 
concurrence,  contribution,  joint  charge. 

To  CLUB,  kl&b,  r.  n.  To  contribute  to  com- 
mon expense ;  to  join  to  one  effect. 

To  CLUB,  klftb,  r.  «.  To  pay  a  coaunon 
reckoning. 

CLUBHEADED,klib1ild.|d,<i.  Harinira 
thick  head.  ^ 

CLURLA  W,  klibniw,  t.  The  law  of  arms. 

CLUBROOM,  kl&b'r6^  s.  The  room  in 
which  a  club  or  company  assembles. 

To  CLUCK,  kl&k,  v.  a.  To  caU  chickens  as 
a  ben. 

CLUMP,  klimp,  s.  A  shapeless  piece  of 
wood  ;  a  small  duster  of  trees. 

CLUMPS,  Uimps,f.  A  numskulL 

CLUMSILY,  kl&m'«^.l*,orf.  Awkwardly. 

CLUMSINESS,  klAms^n^,«.  Awkward- 
ness, ongainlinest,  want  of  dexterity. 

CLUMSY,  kl&m's^,  a.  Awkward,  heavy,  tm- 
handy. 

CLUNG,kl6ag.The  preL  and  part  of  Cling. 

CLUSTER,  kias'tflr,f.  98.  A  bunch,  a  num- 
ber of  things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or  join* 
ed  togrtlier ;  a  number  of  aiumals  gathered 
tojrether ;  a  body  of  people  collected. 

To  CLUSTER,  idis't&r,  r.  a.  To  grow  in 
bunches. 

To  CLUSTER.  Uis'tJr,  r.  a.  To  collet  any 

ihinif  into  bodies. 
CLUSTER-GRAPE,  klis  tftr-grlpe,  s.  The 
small  black  grape,  called  the  currant. 

CLUSTERY,   klisi&r-r*,   a.   Growing  in 

clusters. 
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^  Everv  Dlelionary  bat  Entick's  kas  Um 
oo  the  penaJtiroatc  syllable  of  this  word 


syllable 


^•m   mm^  |rv«u*tiiHat«:ajiiaufV  Wl  Ulis  w<|ru  i    Slid  thai   ikit 

it  Ike  tree  acceatoatioB  w«  may  eather  from  tkr  lead- 
cocv  of  the  accent  to  rea  oa  ibe  Mme  i 
ia  Ibe  LsUa  word  it  l«  derived  from,  wl 
Bomber  of  syllables  arc  ia  both;  as  In  < 
cMemwIf.— 6e«  Arieimte. 

COACERVATION,  k^ls-sir-Ti'shin,    a. 

The  act  of  heaping. 
COACH,  kitsh,  «.  A  carriage  of  pleasure, 

or  state. 
To  COACH,  kAtsh,  r. « .  To  carry  in  a  eoack. 
COACH-BOX,  kMsb-b^ks,  s.  The  seat  on 
-  which  the  driver  of  tbe  coach  sits. 
COACH-IHRE,  kitsb^lre,  s.  Money  paid 

for  the  use  of  a  hired  coech. 
COACH-MAN,  kitsh'mln,  s.  88.  Hie  driver 

of  a  coach. 
To  CO  ACT,  kA4kf y  e.  n.  To  ad  together  la 

concert. 
COACTION,  k^lk'shin,  «.  Coaptilaios, 

force. 
CO  ACTIVE,  kA-lk'tl?,  0.  157.  Haring  the 

force  of  restraining  or  impelling,  compabgrj  ; 

acting  in  concunenee. 
COADJUMENT,  k^idjA-mlnt, «.  Umtuml 

tMtmrxe, 
COADJUTANT,  kUdji-tairt,  a.  HelpiAg, 

co-operatioo. 
COADJUTOR,  k&-ld-jMr,  s.  186.  A  feU 

low-belper,  an  assistant,  an  associate ;  hx  thm 

canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  to  pecibna 

the  duties  of  another. 
COADairV  ANCY,  k&-t4'j&-TlMt^  H^^ 

concurrent  help. 

COADUNmON,  kA4d-&HdshV  «•  Tbe 

coigoiiction  of  difieiool  snbstaaers  iaio  atm 

mass* 
To  CO  AGMENT,  kUg-neot',  e.  a.  to  oo^ 

gregate. 
COAGMENTATION,k&-lg-Bi&-t^%kAB,  a. 

Coacervatjon  into  one  nsass.  union. 
COAGULABLE,    k^lg^-U-bl,    a.     TIsai 

which  is  capable  «if  concretion. 
To  COAGULATE,  k^lg'i.Ute,r.  a.  91.  To 

force  into  concretions. 
To  COAGULATE,  kUg'ik-lkto,  r.  n.    To 

run  into  concretions. 
COAGULATION,  kUg.&^'shtm,  a.  Cc«. 

cretjon,  congelation ;  the  body  (orsMd  bj  oo- 

Bgulation. 
COAGULATIVE,  kUg'ill-tK,  «.    T^al 

which  has  the  power  of  causing  concrvlitMi. 
COAGULATOR,   k^g'iU-tir,    m.     &S1 

That  which  canscs  coagulation. 
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tlioet :  a  dunisT  woikman  in  general ;  any 

-ons  with  a  knob 
A  coadJQtant 


COAL,  k^e,#.S96.T%e  common  foasilfewel:  I 

tha  ctttdcf  of  bonit  wood,  charcoal 
1^  COAL  kMe,  V.  a.  To  bum  wo< 

ooal ;  to  deltoeate  with  a  coal, 
COAL-BLACK,  k&lel>Uk,  a.  Bl 


COAL-MINE,  k&le Wine, «. A  mix 
OHiia  aiv  dttf. 

COAL-PIT,  kAlc-pIt,  8.  A  pit  f 


(X>AL-STON£,  kile'st^e, «.  A  s 

nd  ooal. 
00AL.WORK,k&)e*wirk,«.  A 

place  where  eoalt  are  found. 
CO.ALERY,  k^^.r^,«.  A  place  ^ 

—  ^taf. 
T»  COALESCE,  k^l-lla',  r.  a.  1 

^Meft;  to  grow  together,  to  juin. 
COALESCENCE,  k&4.l^  s^nse, 


COALITION,  k^.lWin. «.  Ui 
■Ma  or  body. 

COALT,  khlhy  a.  ConUining  coa 

COAPTATION,  k&4p-tlk'ahfin,  i 
jaaUKnt  of  parts  to  each  oUier. 

TaCOA&CT,  k^^kt',  v.  a.  To  • 
caefiae :  to  contract  power. 

OOABCTATION,  k^-ibrk-t^'akii 
facaeat*  restraint  to  a  narrow  8 
Maaiian  of  anj  apace  ;  restraint  of 

COAXSE,  k^fae,  a.  Not  reined  ; 
o«ii :  ^rosa  ;  ioele|nnt ;  aiiaccom 
aiacalMCi ;  aaraa,  vila. 

COABSELV,  kArtel^,  ad.  Withou 
■eaaij,  not  elegantly;  rodeljr,  n 
iadeganllj. 

^4flSRNESS,  k&rve'nls,  s.  Imp 
ntned  state;  roughuesi,  want  u1 
pcwptss,  want  or  delicacy ;  rnclen< 
«r«  ;  iwcaonrai,  want  uf  titce ty. 

''04ST,  kiatc,  «.  The  edge  or  raa 
kad  next  tihc  sea,  the  ihore. — k' 
dems,  the  dan^r  b  over. 

Tf  C^>  AST,  kite,  r.  a.  To  »ail  by 

Ta COAST,  k^ate,  «.  a.  To  fail  b 
ft  r^acr. 

''fiASTElB,  k^'tur,  s.  He  that  t 
tm%ij  Dear  the  ihorr. 

<OAT,  kAte,  f.  The  upper  garm( 
CMS.  the  habit  of  a  bov  in  hit  i 
iumrt  p*rt  uf  a  woman's  arets ;  vet 
»aastralive  (rf'ibe  office  ;  the  cove 
■nioiBi  ;  auy  tegument;  that  on 
««Mrna  arraonal  are  portrayed. 

T«  COAT,  kAtc,  r.  a.  To  cover,  to 

T..  COAX,  kAki,  c.  a.  To  wheedle 
•  O.AX£R,  kAks'&r,  s.  A  wheedi 
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I's  game, 
le  head  or  lead- 
web  or  net  of  a 
r-ris,  a.  Plants 

,  a.  1G5.  An  in* 
is  extracted, 
a.  S63.  Screw- 

tld,    a.    Of  a 
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COCKLOFT,  It6ka6ft,#.  The  room  over  the 

garret. 
COCKMASTER,  kik'mls-t&r,  «.  One  that 

breeds  game  cuckt. 
COCKMATCH,  kdk'mltsh, «.  Cddcfight  for 

a  prise. 
COCKNEY,  k6k'n^,  «.  270.    A  natire  of 

London ;  anj  efieroinate,  low  citisen. 
COCKPIT,  kok'plt,  f .  The  area  where  cocks 

fight ;  a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of 

war. 
COCK'S-COMB,   k6kslL^e,  «.   A  plant, 

lootewort. 
COCK'S-HEAD,  k6ka1i2d,«.  A  plant,  sain- 

Ibin. 
COCKSPUR,  k6k'8p6r,  «.  Virginian  haw- 
thorn.   A  speciei  of  medlar. 
COCKSURE,  ktk'thWf «.  ConfidenUy  cer- 
tain. 
COCKSWAIN,  k6k'sn,  «.  The  officer  that 

has  the  command  of  the  codi-boat.    Coiropt- 

Ij  Coxn, — See  Boatswom. 
COCKWEED,  k6kVi^,  $.  A  plant,  dit- 

tander  or  pepperwort. 
COCOA,  kl/kh,  f.  A  species  of  palm-tree. 
COCTILE,  k6k't!l,  a.  140.  Made  by  baking. 
COCTION,  k<Jk'»han,#.  The  act  of  boUing. 
COD,  k6d,  I  .   A  .«•  fl.k 

CODFISH,  kid'fish,  J  *'  ^  '^^  ^^ 
COD,  k6d,  t.  Any  cafe  or  hnik  in  which 

seeds  are  lodged. 
To  COD,  k6d,  V.  c  To  enclose  in  a  cod. 
CODE,  k&de,  «.  A  book ;  a  book  of  the  ciril 

law. 
CODICIL,  kdd'i-sll,  J.  An  appendage  to  a 

will. 
CODILLE,  ki-dll' «.  A  term  at  ombre  and 

quadrille. 
To  CODLE,  k6d'dl,  r.  u.  405.  To  parboil. 

^  flow  Dr.  Jobasoti  conld  be  gnilly  of  so  cross  to 
OT«rsif  hi  u  to  spell  thto  word  and  lis  componnds  with 
one  4  Is  iacoocclvaMe.    By  the  general  rate  of  Bug- 


litli  pronaacialioa,  as  the  word  stands  here,  U  ought 
to  be  prononnceil  with  Ike  •  long,  the  first  srllable 
rfc}  Bsittg  with  g#»  fS0,  and  so,    false  and  absurd,  bow • 


•v*r,  M  this  SMiling  Is,  the  veneration  I  have  for  Dr. 
Johnson's  aatborily  furbi«ls  mm  to  alter  it  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, Ihoogh  I'  shall  never  follow  it  in  practice, 
^rhaps  the  same  veneration  Indnced  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
let  this  word  stand  as  he  foand  It  In  Johnson.  Dr. 
Kmrlck  lt4S  ventvred  to  insert  another  d  in  the  verb ; 
hot  In  ihe  substantive,  derived  from  the  present  par> 
tiripic  (k^dUtii,  lets  It  stand  with  one  4,  Some  will 
b«  apt  to  Ibluk  that  when  4  ends  a  sylUblc,  and  a 
couMMiant  follows  the  d,  which  begins  another,  that 
Ihe  bnshieas  Is  done,  and  that  the  qnantliy  of  Ihe  vowel 
Is  soAcicotly  secured :  bat  this  is  a  misUke ;  for  un- 
less we  prcVioaMy  onderstaad  the  simple,  the  o  in  the 
cocnpoand,  by  the  general  rale,  must  oe  long.  Vow 
the  trvt  principle  of  orthograpby  Is,  that,  if  posiible, 
the  letlcrt  should  of  thcoiselvrs  point  unt  the  sound  of 
Ibc  worU,  wlihoot  the  nccesaiiy  of  recnrring  to  cty> 
aiolog>  l»  find  out  the  sound  of  the  IcUers;  and  that 
we  should  never  have  recourse  lo  etymology  but  where 
■xing  Ibe  sonod  would  unsettle  the  sense.  Thus  Cod- 
Umm,  a  kind  of  apple,  ought  Is  be  written  with  double 
tf,  Xoth  brcsuse  It  detrrmtnet  the  sound  of  the  o,  and 
shows  iu  derivation  f^om  the  v«rb  To  CoddU.  And 
Cediimg,  a  toMll  codtsb,  ought  to  have  but  one  d,  bo« 
caua*  |»altmg  two.  In  order  to  fix  the  sound  of  #,wwaid 
cufoood  It  with  another  word.  Tu  write  SmddUr, 
IberHore,  wkh  one  d,  as  we  frequenUy  see  it  on  shops, 
Is  an  crrvr  agahMl  Ihe  ftrsi  pt Inriples  of  spelling ;  as, 
without  necf>M4(y,it  obliges  us  to  understand  thu  deri- 
vation of  the  wofd  beforr  we  are  sure  of  its  sound. 
The  word  UtalMm  ^^1  fttnbUr,  for  sUblc>kccper,  in 

iia 


Scotland,  with  the  word  FMed  in  lOltoB,  all  yna 
their  true  sound  to  the  eve  without  knowing  H 
primitives ;  and  this  essential  rale  has  generated 
double  consonant  in. the  participles  and  verbal  bus 
bticintUng,  regretted,  compioiter,  ice.  But  this  n 
rational  and  oseful  as  it  is,is  a  thousand  times  viola 
by  an  afTectation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  I 
gnages,  and  an  ignoraiU  prejudice  against  elnsiers 
consonants,  as  they  are  called.  Thus  coupU,  tromi 
double,  trehUt  and  tripte,  have  single  consonants, 
caa»e  their  originals  in  Latin  and  French  have 
more,  though  doable  consonants  would  fts  thn  am 
of  the  preceding  vowels,  and  be  merely  doable 

CODLING,  k6dling.«.  An  apple  geneta 

cud  led  ;  a  small  codfish. 
COEFFICACY,  k^4ff^-kl-s^  s.The  pov 

of  several  things  actiug  together. 
COEFFICIENCY,  k^if-f lih'ln-a*,  a.  i 

operation,  the  tute  of  acting  together  to  so 

COEFFICIENT,   kA-lf-dsh'Int,    #.    Tl 

which  unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  i 

other.— See  Efface, , 
COEMPTION,  kWm'«hin,f.4l2.Tliead 

baying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  anj  thine 
COEQUAL,  kW'quil,  a.  Equal. 
COEQU  ALITY,  kA-i-qnilli-t^, «.  ITie  at 

of  being  equal. 
To  COERCE,  kA-lr#e',  v,  a.  To  restrain, 

keep  in  order  by  force. 
COERCIBLE,  k^^r'si-bl.  a.  That  may 

restrained ;  that  ought  to  be  restraiiied. 
COERCION,  k64i^h&n, «.  Penal  restiai 

check. 
COERCIVE,  k^^8lT.a.That  which  haai 

power  of  laving  restraint ;  that  which  has 

authority  of  restraining  l^  punishoient. 
COESSENTIAL,  kA-ls-s&Wiil, «.  Part 

pating  of  the  same  essence.  ,  ,   . 

COESSENTIALITY,  ki4«-iln-ihi4l'^ 

s.  Participation  of  the  same  essence. 
COETANEOUS,  kW-tkni-Sa,  «.  Of 

same  age  with  another. 
COETERNAL,  kW-tlr^,tt.EquaU7  el 

nal  with  another.        .  .    ,     ^     , 
COETERNALLY,  k^t-t&'nil-l*,  mi.  I 

state  of  eoual  eternity  with  another. 
COETERNITY,  kA-^tir'ni-t*,  ».    Hai 

existence  from  eternity  equal  with   ano 

eternal  behig. 
COEVAL,  kA4'vll,  a.  Of  the  same  age. 
COEVAL,  kA-i'vil,  s.  A  contemporary. 
COEVOUS,  kA4>&s,a.  Of  the  same  a^ 
To  COEXIST,  kA^g-aisf  ,  e.  a.  4T8.  At 

same  time  with  another. 
COEXISTENCE,  kWg-il»tlnfle,  «.  E3 

ence  at  the  same  time  with  another. 
COEXISTENT,  kA-J^-rls'tlnt,   a.  Urn 

existence  at  the  same  time  with  another. 
To  COEXTEND,  kA-lks-tInd',  r. «.  ATI 

extend  to  the  same  space  or  duration  witi 

other.  ,   ,        _        , 

COEXTENSION,  kA-ik-etln'shftn,  a. 

sUte  of  extending  to  the  same  space  witI 

other. 
COFFEE,  kif'fi,  «.  The  coiree>tree ; 

berries  of  the  coffee-tree ;  a  drink  made  h 

infusion  of  those  berries  in  hot  water. 
COFFEE-HOUSE,  k6rf4-hMie,*.  A  h 

where  coffee  is  sold. 
COFFEE-MAN,  ktvA-uAn, «.  88.  One 

keeps  a  coffee-house. 
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CpGNOMINAL^  kdg.ndm'i-Dll,  a.  Hav^ 
1111!  the  Mine  name. 

COGNOMINATION,  k6g-ii6m.e-di'fh&a, 
f.  A  surnmme,  the  name  of  a  family ;  a  name 
added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

COONOSC£NC£,k6g-n6f'sliise,«.  Know- 
ledge. 

COONOSaBLE,  k6g-ii6B'8^bl,  a.  That 
may  be  known. 

To  COHABIT,  kA-h4bit,  v.  n.  To  dweU 
with  another  In  the  Mune  place  ^  to  live  toge- 
ther as  husband  and  wife. 

COHABITANT,  ki-blb^i-tlnt,  $.  An  in. 
habitant  of  the  same  place. 

COHABITATION,  kiblb4>t4'8h&i,t.  The 
state  of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with  an- 
other ;  the  state  of  living  together  as  married 
persons. 

COHEIR,  k64re',«.    One  of  seTeral  i 
whom  an  inheritance  is  divided. 

COHEIRESS,  k^-Vris,  «.  99.    A 
who  has  an  equnl  share  of  an  iuberitanoe.  ' 

To  COHERE,  kUkhtf  r.  m.  To  stick  to- 
gether ;  to  be  well  connected ;  to  salt,  to  fit ; 
to  agree. 

COHERENCE,  k6-h4'r&ite.   >«.  That  state 

COHERENCY,  k^hi'rlnii,  J  of  bodies  in 
which  their  parts  are  joined  together,  so  that 
they  resist  separation;  connexion,  depend- 
ency, the  relaUon  of  parts  or  things  one  to 
another ;  the  tcztore  of  a  discourse ;  consist- 
ency in  reasoning  or  relating. 

COIflBRENT,  k&.hi'rlnt,  a.  Sticking  to- 
getber ;  suitable  to  something  else,  regiilarij 
adopted  ;  consistent,  not  contradictory. 

COHESION,  kJ.hi'zhAn,  $.  The  act  of 
sticking  together ;  the  sute  of  union ;  con* 
nexion.  dependence. 

COHESIVE,  k&.hi'siT,«.  158,428.  iTiat 
lias  the  power  of  sticking  together. 

COHESIVENESS,  IdhhyAy-nh,  $.  The 
quality  of  being  cohesive. 

To  COHIBIT,  k^hiblt,  v.  a.  To  restrain, 
to  hinder. 

To  COHOBATE,kAai^b4te,e.«.91.Toponr 
the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  ma^ 
ter,  and  distil  It  asaln. 

COHOBATION,  ki4iM>lshin,  s.  A  re- 
turning  of  any  distilled  liquor  agsin  upon  what 
it  was  withdrawn  from. 

COHORT,  kmrt,  s.  A  troop  of  soldiers, 
containing  about  five  hundred  fM>t ;  a  body  of 
warriors. 

COHORTATION,  k&.h&r.tk'sh&n,  #.  In. 
cite  men  t, 

COIF,  kilf,  $.  144,  416.  The  head-dress, 
a  oip.— See  Qumf. 

COIFED,  k^St,  a.  859.    Wearing  a  coif. 

To  COIL,  kill,  v.o.  To  gather  into  a  narroiw 
compass. 

COIL,  kdfl,  s.  Tamnlt,tannoU,bnstle;  a 
rope  wound  into  a  ring. 

COIN,  kiln,s.  A  comer,  called  often  <tiu>in. 

COIN,  k6{n^  «.  Money  stamped  with  a  le- 
gal  impressum  ;  payment  of  any  kind. 

To  COIN,  kiln,  v.  a.  To  mint  or  stamp  me- 
tals for  money ;  to  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill 
sense. 

COINAGE,  kJin'lje,  s.  91.    Hie  aet  or 

practice  of  cuining  money ;  coin,  money  ;  the 
charges  of  coming  money  -,  forgery,  invention. 


COFFE&POT,  k6rf^p6t,  s.  The  covered 

pot  in  which  coffee  is  boiled. 
COFFER,  kdf'f&r, «.   A  chest  generally  for 

keeping  money;  in   fortificaUou,   a  hollow 

lodgment  across  a  dry  moat. 

tr  I  haw  la  this  word  followed  the  jenersl  pro- 
BSMiMluit,  which  I  se«  to  eooftrnied  by  Dr.  Keorick, 
W.  JobBMoo,  Mcttrs.  Ptorry,  8e«tt,  and  Bachanan  ; 
fbr  M  a  iiaiidala  Mr.  Sb«ildaa  with  the  9  luDf .  Ihoacb 
a«l  wiihoat  resptctahia  usage  on  Ics  side,  it  U  a 
RTots  irrt^ukj,  which  oaghc.  If  pvsaibla,  to  be  re- 
duced to  rata. 

ToCOFFER,  k^fir,e.a.    To  treasure  up 

in  chests. 
COFFERER,  k6rf!b-6r,  «.  555.    A  prin- 

cipal  officer  of  his  majesty's  court,  next  tmder 

the  comptroller. 
COFFIN,  k^f'fin,  s.    The  chest  in  vrhich 

dead  bodies  are  put  into  the  ground  ;  a  mould 

of  paste  for  a  pie. — Coffin  uf  a  horse  is  the 

whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above  the  coronet,  in- 

dudiog  the  ouffin-bone. 
To  COFFIN,  k^f  Tin,  e.  a.    T6  enclose  in 

a  Coffin. 
To  COG,  ktg,  V.  a.   To  flatter,  to  vrheedle ; 

to  obtrude  hy  folsehood.— To  Cog  a  die,  to 

s^ureit,  so  as  to  direct  its  Call. 
To  COO,  k6g,  e.  a.    To  He,  to  vrheedle. 
COO,  k6g,  s.    The  tooth  of  a  vrheel,  by 

which  it  acts  apou  another  wlieeL 
T6  COO,  k6g,  v.tu    To  fix  cogsin  awheel. 
COGENCY,  k^jn^,  s.    Force,  strength. 
COGENT,  ki'Jtat,  ai    Forcible,  resistless, 

convindnff. 
COGENTLY,  k^kt-li,  ed.    With  lesist- 

Irsa  ftiroe»  forcibly. 
COGGER,  kig'&r,  s.    A  flatterer,  a  whee- 

dier. 
COGGLESTONE,  kig'gl-itAne,  s.    A  Ut- 

tie  atone. 
COGITABLE,  k6<Ue'«.t|.bl,c.  406.    What 

nay  l>e  the  subject  of  thought. 
To  COGITAT^  kidJe'Mte,  v.  a.  91.    To 

think. 
COOITATION,k^e4-tk'shin,s.  Thought, 

the  act  of  thinking ;  perpoae,  reflection  pre- 

vioos  to  actnm  ;  meditation. 
COGITATIVE,  k64ie'i.tk.tK,  a.    Having 

the  power  of  tboeght ;  jriven  to  meditation. 
COGNATION,  k6|;-nf sh6n,  s.    Kindred, 

rehitioD.  partidpatMiti  of  the  same  nature. 
COGNISEE,  k6ff-n*.aW',  or  k^n^-a^i',  s. 

See  C^f^aisMce.  He  to  whom  a  fine  in  huwis  or 

tenements  is  acknowledscd. 
COGNISOUR,  k6gHi^.a&,  ork6n4-aJr',s. 

514     Hr  that  passeth  or  aeknowledgeth  a  fine. 
COGNITION,  k^^lsh'te,s.  Knowledge, 

complete  conviction. 
COONrnVE,  k6gii^.t}v,  «.    Having  the 

power  of  knowiiiff. 

COGNIZABL£JL6g'ii^zl^l,ork6ii'^z|.bl. 
«.  405.  That  fails  under  judicial  notice ;  pro- 
per to  be  tried,  judged,  or  examined. 

COGNIZANCE,k6g'n^.Klnse,ork6n'^  zinse 
«.  Judicial  notice,  trial;  a  bad«e  by  which 
any  one  is  known. 

^  I  have  la  tkU  word  aad  Ito  rtlativca  gWen  tka 
lovcarito  pronaaaatloM ;  but  caaooc  help  ol^serviaf 
tkai  It  la  so  groM  a  d«partara  frMi  iba  ommI  obvtoua 
wmim*  «r  ibc  tMgiiaM,  tbailt  U  higbly  laeauibeat  oa 
turn  CeMlemM  of  dnt  law  to  renoMca  It,  and  relMlaf t 
^"o^  wNi^bitd  rigbls.-«««  Amihe. 

lis 
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Ite',  r.  a.  To  comp 
e  kind  with  another.— 
tmine  if  nothing  be  wi 
ecclesiastical  benefice 
i-lit't^r-il,  a.  Side 
1 ;  diffused  on  either  si 
{ual  relation  to  some 
t  immediate ;  c<>ncarn 

k6l.l4ft*r4l.I*, 

;tly ;  in  collateral  relati 
ili^sh&n,  «.  The  ac 
iiigt  gift ;  comparisot 
le  kind  with  another 
bestowing  of  a  benefi 

:6l-li.tl8h'&8,  «.  I> 
»f  man  J. 

t&r,  f .  166.    One  t 
roanoscripts ;  one  i 
iastical  benefice. 
vd\  V.  a.    To  joifl 

le^g,  f.  492.     A  pa 

tynient. 

61-l^ig',  t?. a.    Tom 

llkf  ,  V,  a.  To  gal 
any  units  into  one  si 
ition ;  to  infer  from  { 
tumself,  to  recover  i 

't  of  the  langoage  do« 
Ihe  sound  of  the  vo«eU 
in  in  the  prepositioiMi  • 
Cur,    Ml  hen  the  accent 

s  distinctly  its  short  to 
k1  of  this  0  when  tl»c  pf 
syllable,  and  the  aecoo 
IS  in  colonnade,  c*>mtme 
•esfomdeni,  dec.  ^c  ;  6 
lary  accent  on  the  firrt  i 

0  in  its  true  sound,  see : 
!  second  s>  liable  tlua  t 
ort  SI,  and  the  words  T< 
r^ificr.  To  corrtrpi,  ftc. 
cuUect,  cummit,  csnu< 
true  that  when  these  m 
iih  deliberation,  encrg]^ 
It  s>Hable  prcsenrcs  w 
teems  to  slide  inieuvibilj 
nite  these  wurda  witk  oi 
lout  premeditation.  Tl 
d  is  that  which  I  h«««  | 
lave  1  made  any  difle< 
e  accent  Is  on  the  sccom 
ridan,  and  ihtia«  wisn 
omdutt,  comamie,  cwn>] 
[>f  short  •  iayrans,  ai 
itnce,  dec  Ace.  (hre  tbc 

1  u  in  drum,  1  cannot 
ptibic  of  this  soQud  or 
be  marked  alike.  Ir  ci 
tiaetioB,  it  may  be  oW 
In  the  world  when  it  i 
n  obscure.  >io  soclk  c 
Nation :  I  have  al  wn^  % 
ire  and  compel,  of  rcma 
ed  alike,  and  h^ve  tbei 
teen  th«rm  in  thia  Di«:u« 
he  sound  of  Ihe  o  li«  cw 
,incollo<)ai«l  pronaaKi 
to  the  short  w ,  «nd  ar^ 

lnc0M/orf,  rom/HT/,  dkc 
I  general  rale,  wtttout 
initial  sylUble,  intiue< 
d  luccecdrd  by  two  ■ 

Digitized  by  VjOCAc  same  letlcr  lu 
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COLLECT,k6nlkL#49t.  Adj  short  myer. 

COLLECTANEOU8,  ktU&'ik'nk^  a. 
G»thcred  together.    ^     ,      , 

COLLECTIBLE,  k6l4lk't^-bl,  a.  That 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  premiies. 

COLLECnON,  Ul-llk'shto,  «.  The  act 
of  feathering  together;  tlie  tbiiigt  gathered  to- 
eether ;  a  consectary,  deduced  from  premises. 

COLLECTrnOUS,k6i4lk.Uah'&i,a.  Oa- 
thered  together.      ^     ,     , 

COIXECTTVE,  k6l-l4k't!v,  a.  Gathered 
into  one  maM,  accumulatiTe :  employed  in  de- 
daciug  consequences:  a  collectiTe  noun  ex- 
presses a  mulutode,  tliough  itself  be  lingular, 
as  a  company. 

COLLECTIVELY,  k6l-l«k'tiy-li,  od.  In 
a  general  mass,  in  a  body,  not  singly. 

COLLECTOR,  ktUik'Sr,  9.  166.  A  ga- 
th«rer ;  a  tas-gatherer.    .    ^    ,    , 

COLLEOATARY,k6l-ll^4-tl-ri,«.  A  per- 
•on  to  whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common  with 
one  or  more. 

COLLEGE,  k6ni4}e,«.  91.  A  community ; 
a  Sfidcty  of  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  reli- 
sion ;  the  house  b  which  the  collegians  reside. 
--See  To  CcUeet, 

COLLEGIAL,  kti-U'ji4l,  a.    Relating  to 

COLLeSiAN,  kdl.U]^4n,  #.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  a  coHese. 
COLLEGIATE,  k^M^Je-ltte,  a.91.Contain. 
ItiK  a  ooUege,  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a 
coUege ;  a  eodegiate  church  was  such  as  was 
built  at  a  distance  from  the  cathedral,  wherein 
a  number  of  Presbyters  lived  together. 
COLLEGIATE,  kti.U.^te,«.   A  member 

of  a  coHege.  an  university  man. 
COLLET,  kMnk,s.  99.  ^mething  that  went 
about  the  neck  ;  that  part  of  a  ring  in  which 
the  stone  is  set. 
TbCOLUDE,  k6l.llde',  r.a.    To  beat,  to 

dash,  to  knock  tttgetber. 
COLUER,  kSl'jp,  $.  lis.     A  digger  of 
coals ;  a  dealer  in  coals ;  a  ship  that  carries 
coiils. 
COLLIERY,  k6ryir4,  #.  US.    The  place 

where  coals  are  dug ;  the  coal  trade. 
COLLIFLOWER,kdl'I^fl6i.&r, «.    A  kind 

of  cabbage. 
COLUGATI0N,k^M^gk'sh&n,«.  A  bind- 
ing together. 
OOLLIMATION,  k6l-l^-m4'sh&n,«.    Aim. 
COLUNEATION,k6l4in44'sh&n,«.  The 

act  of  aiaiing. 
COLUQUABLE,  k6Mik'w4.bl,  a.    EauUy 

dissolved. 
COLUQU  AMENT,  k6Mik'wi-m&it,«.  The 
•abstance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by 
being  mdted. 
,  COLUQUANT^k^ll^-kwint,!.  That  which 
{       has  the  power  of  melting 
^o  COLUQU  ATE,  kMi-kwito,  e.a.  91.  To 
!       dissolve. 

C:OUJQUATION,k6M^.kwlt'fhin,«.  The 
•ct  of  roeltjiig  ;  a  lax  or  diluted  sUte  of  the 
\       fluids  ill  animal  bodies. 

PUATIVE,k6Mik'-w4-tK,a.   Melt- 
solvent 
H)EFACnON,k6l  Hkw^ilk'thin, 
act  of  mcltinc  together. 
ION,  k6l.lizh'&a,  «.    The  act  of 


striking  two  bodies  together ;  tlie  state  of  be* 

iiig  struck  together,  a  cUsh. 
ToC014iOCATE,k6n&.ate,v.a.91.    To 

place,  to  station. 
COLLOCATION,  k6l-lA-a'8hin.  s.    Tka 

act  of  placing ;  the  state  of  being  placed. 
COLLOCimON,  kil-lA-kA'shin,  $.    Con- 

ference,  conversation. 
To  COLLOGUE,   k6l.lAg',  r.  a.  SS7.     To 

wheedle,  to  flatter. 
COLLOP,  k6n&p,  s.  166.    A  tmaU  slice 

of  meat ;  a  piece  of  an  animal. 
COLLOQUIAL,  k6l.l6lcw^.il,  od.    Relat- 

ing  to  conversation  f»r  talking. 
COLLOQUY,  k6n&.kw^,  «.    Conferences- 
conversation,  talk. 
COLLUCTANCY,k6l-lik't4n.s4,«.   Oppo- 

sition  of  nature. 
COLLUCTATION,  k6l-l&k.tJi'fh&n,«.  Con- 
test, contrariety,  opposition. 
To  COLLUDE,  k6l-l&de',  v.  n.  To  conspire 

in  a  fraud. 
COLLUSION,  k6M&'ihin,  a.    A  deceitfol 

agreement  or  compact  between  two  or  more. 
COLLUSIVE,  k6l-l&'ahr,  a.  158, 428.   Frmn- 

dulently  concerted. 
COLLUSIVELY,  k^l-l&'sK-li,  ad.    In  a 

manner  fraudulently  concerted. 
COLLUSORY,  kA.l&'8&4,  a.  667.    Car« 

ryiiig  on  a  fraud  by  secret  concert. 
COLLY,  k^ll^,  «.    The  tmnt  of  coal. 
COLLYRIUM.  k^l-lir'r^&m,  s.  US.    An 

ointment  for  the  eyes. 
COLMAR,  kil'mb,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 
COLON,  UUn,  s.    A  point  [:!  need  to 

mark  a  pause  greater  than  that  of  a  comma, 

and  less  than  that  of  a  period ;  the  greatest 

and  widest  of  dl  the  intestines. 
COLONEL,  k&nll,  $.    The  diief  eom- 

mander  of  a  regiment. 

t7  This  word  b  among  those  grois  IrrtgalarMsa 
which  nnit  be  givca  ap  as  IneorrUdble. 
COLONELSmP,  kftr^llshlp,  s.    The  of. 

fice  or  character  of  colonel. 
To  COLONISE,  k6i'A-nlse,  e.  a.    To  plant 

with  inhabitants. 
COLONNADE,  kdl-lAnilde',  a.  A  peristUe 


of  a  circular  figure,  or  a  series  of  columns  dia- 
poted  in  a  circle  :  anj       ' 
lars.— See  To  CoUeti. 


oted  in  a  circle ;  any  series  or  range  of  pU- 


COLONY,  k^l'^ni,  a.  A  body  of  people 
drawn  from  the  mother  ooontry  to  mbabit 
some  distant  place ;  the  ooontry  planted,  a 
plantation. 

COLOQUINTEDA,  k6l-l&4cwin'tt-dl,  a. 
The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  saaw  name,  called 
hitler  apple.    It  is  a  viuleot  purgative. 

COLORATE,  k^r^rlte,  a.  91.    Colonied, 

C6io'RATION,k6l-^rl'shftn,«.    The  art 

or  practice  of  colouring ;  the  state  of  being 

coloured.  .     .    .  ^ 

COLORIFICK,  k6l-l&.T)f1k,  a.    That  haa 

the  power  of  producing  colours. 
COLOSSE,  khAttf,         I «.  AsUtne  of  enor. 
COLOSSUS,  ki.lM&s,3moasniagmtnde. 

COLOSSEAN,k6MAs-a^ln,a*  Giant-like. 

See  European,     , 
COLOUR,  kil'l&r,  «.  166,  814.    The  an- 

(,  d>e;  tae 


pcarance  of  bodies  to  the  eye,  buei 
appearanoe  of  blood  in  tlie  bca;  the  tint  dl 
lidli  Jd  byTjOOgie 


of  the 
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painter;  the  representation  of  any  thing  superfi- 
C!tt!l^  eiaiuiiicd  ;  palliatiuu  ;  appearance,  false 
tliow  i  iu  the  plural,  a  stajidard,  an  euiigu  of 

To  COLOUR,  kinfir,  u.  a.  To  mark  with 
•ufue  liue  ur  d  ve ;  tu  palliate,  to  excuse ;  to 
make  pUutible. 

COLOURABLE,  k&n&r.i4>l,«.    Specious, 

plausible. 

COLOURABLY,  kil'l&r-l-bli,  «!.  Spe- 
«iousi^,  plausiblv. 

COLOURED,  k6nird,  par*,  a.  559.  Streak- 
ed, diversitied  with  hutrs. 

COLOURING,  k6ndr-iug,  ».  410.  The  part 
of  tlic  paiutec's  art  that  teaches  to  lay  on  his 
colours. 

COLOURIST,k&n&r-ist,f.  A  painter  who 
excels  in  giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  de- 

Cof!o*URLESS,kin&r.l&,tt.  Without  co- 
Jour,  trajisparent. 

COLT,  k6U,  f.  A  youDg  horse ;  a  young 
foolish  *fellow. 

To  COLT,  kAlt,  r.  a.  To  befool.   Obsolete. 

COLTS-FOOT,  kMts'fdt,  i.     A  plant. 

COLTS-TOOTH,  kMu-t&dfV,  s.  An  im- 
perfect tuoth  in  young  horses  i  a  love  of  youth- 
ful pleasure. 

COLTER,  k6l't&r,  i .  The  sharp  iron  of  a 
plough. 

COLTISH,  k&ltish,  a.     Wanton. 

COLUMBARY,  k<^-l(iml>l-r^,  t.  A  doTe- 
Cut.  pii!e<n)-house. 

COLUMBINE,  k6l'&m-blne,s.  148.  A  plant 
%kiih  leaves  like  the  meadow-rue ;  tlie  name  of 
a  female  character  in  a  pantoiuiioe. 

COLUMN,  k<inim,  $,  411.  A  round  pU- 
lar  i  any  bod^  pressing  vertically  upon  its  ba^e ; 
the  lung  file  ur  row  uftruo|>s  ;  hnlfapa^e.wben 
divided  into  twu  equal  parts  by  a  line  passing 
thruukh  the  middle. 

COLUMNAR,  kA-lfiro'nlr,  7    ^ 

COLUMNARIAN,  k6l-um-n4'r^-4n,  J  * 
Furnied  in  columns. 

CO  LU  R£S,'k6-l6iz',«.  Two  mat  circles  sup- 
plied to  pats  through  the  poles  of  tlie  world. 

CO  MATE,  k^-mkte'y  t.    Companion. 
COMB,  k&me,  s.  547.    An  instrument  to 
separate  and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  tup  or  crest 
of  a  c ock  ;  tJie  cavities  in  which  the  beet  lodge 
their  h'»iiey. 

To  COMB,  k6me,  v,  a.  To  diride  and  ad- 
just the  hair ;  to  lay  any  thing  consisting  of 
filaments  smooth,  as  to  comb  wool. 

COMB-BRUSH,  k&me'br&sh,  s.  A  brash 
to  clean  combs. 

COMB-MARER,  kime^-kir,  s.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  corobs. 

To  a)MB  AT,  kfim'bAt,  c.  ■.  165.    To  fight. 

To  Cf)MBAT,  kim^lt,  r.  a.  To  oppose.— 
See  To  CdUcL 

COMBAT,  k6mn>At,  s.  88.    Contest,  Ut- 


COMBATANT,  kim'bltlnt,  s.  He  that 
fights  with  another,  antagonist ;  a  champion. 

CUMBER,  kA'mdr,  «.  He  whose  trade  U 
tu  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the 

spinner. 

COM  BIN  ATE,   kAml>^nite,   c  01.    Be- 

Iroihed,  promised. 

COMBlNAT10N,k5m.b^-nksh&n,s.  Union 
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for  some  certain  purpose,  aisociatlon,  league  ; 
union  of  bodies,  commixture,  conjunctkio ; 
copulation  «.f  ideas. 

ToC'OMBINE,k6m.blne,r.€,  To  join  to- 
gether ;  to  link  in  union  ;  t«i  agree,  to  accord  ; 
to  join  together,  opp<»sed  to  Analyze. 

To  COMBINE,  kiim-blne',  •.  a.  To  coii. 
lesce,  to  unite  each  with  other  ;  to  unite  in 
friendship  or  desiyn.  olien  in  a  b-d  sense. 

COMBLESS,  kWlls,  a.  Wanting  a  comb 
or  crest. 

COMBUST,  k6m-bfi8t',  «.  A  planet  not 
aiiove  ei;;ht  degrees«and  a  half  from  the  sun  ia 
said  to  be  Combust — See  To  CtlUeU 

COMBUSTIBLE,  kiro-bfis'ti-bl,  a.  Sua- 
ceptiblr  of  fire.  ...» 

COMBUSTIBLENESS,  kim-bfts'ti-bl-nia, 
I.  Aptness  to  Uke  fire. 

COMBUSTION,  k6m-bfts'tshan^  s.  191. 
Conflagration,  huming,  consumpuon  by  fire  ; 
tumult,  hurry,  hubbub. 

To  COME,  kfim,  e.  a.  To  remove  from  a 
disunt  to  a  nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go  ;  to 
draw  near,  to  advance  towards ;  to  move  in 
any  manner  towards  another  *,  to  attain  aaj 
condition  ;  to  happen,  to  fall  out.— 1  o  Come 
about,  to  come  U>  pass,  to  fall  out,  to  chan^. 
to  coiue  round.— To  Come  again,  tu  return. — 
To  Come  at,  to  reach,  to  obtain,  to  gain. — ^To 
Conie  by,  to  obuin,  to  gain,  to  re<)uire. — To 
Come  in,  to  enter,  to  comply,  to  yield,  to  be> 
come  mudikh. — To  Come  m  for,  to  be  e«rlj 
enough  tu  obtain. — To  Come  iu  to,  to  joia 
witli,  to  bring  help  ;  to  comply  with,  to  a^rae 
to.— To  Come  near,  to  approach  in  eicrllciioe. 

^Tu  Come  of,  to  proceed,  as  a  d«-tcendant 

from  ancestors;  to  proceed,  as  efiiecU  intm 
their  causes. — ^To  Come  off,  to  deviate,  to  de* 
part  from  a  rule,  to  e»cai>e.— To  Come  oC 
from,  to  leave,  to  forbear.— To  Come  oo,  to 
advatice,  to  make  progress ;  to  advaw 
combat  j  to  thrive,  to  grow   big.— To  j 

over,  to  repeat  an  act,  to  revolt. —  lo( 

out,  to  be  made  public,  to  appear  upon  tnol. 
to  be  discovered.— To  Come  out  with,  to  giv« 
vent  to. — To  Come  to,  to  consent  or  yield  ;  to 
amount  to. — To  Come  to  himself,  to  reoowr 
his  senses. — To  Come  to  past,  to  be  effected. 
to  fall  out,— To  Come  up,  to  grow  out  at  Use 
ground  ;  tn  make  appearance ;  to  come  htao 

use. ^"lo  Come  up  to,  to  aaiount  to.  to  rioe 

to.— I'o  Come  up  with,  to  overtake.— To  Cumi 

npon,  to  invade,  to  attack.— To  Come,  in  Aa* 

tnrity.     ,  .  , 

COME,  kirn,  talei;^.    Be  quick, 

delkv 

come;  kim.    A  partide  of  recoM:ttiat 
"  CMit,  eoBie,  at  all  I  laagh  be  laa«ha,  no  ***A^Ir 

COMEDIAN,  kA.m^d*4n,  s.  J»,  ST6.  A 
player  or  actor  of  com»ck  paru  ;  a  plajcr  taa 
general,  an  actress  or  actar. 

COMEDY.  k6m'mt-d^,«.  A  dramatick  ■re- 
presentation of  the  lighter  laulu  f4  mankioai. 

COMEUNESS,k&mni-n&,s.  Grmcc^be^tt. 
ty,  dignity. 

COMELY,  k&ffll^,  €,  IW.  Grmcefml,  el«s 
cent. 

COM£R,kftm'nir,s.06.    One  that  ro»ia 

COMET,  k6ro1t,  s.  99.  A  heavenly  t»o«ii 
in  the  planetary  region  appearing  surtiW^iai^ 
and  again  di«ppearing,OOQle 
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COMET  ARY,  kAm'mftlr-*,  m.la. 
COMEnCK,  kA-m^tik,  60ft.        J   I 


latins 


COMFIT,  kim'flt,  «.  166.  A  kind  of  tweet- 
C^FITUR£,k&m'/^-tsh^461.    Sweet- 


ie COMFORT,  kim'rtrt,  t>.  a.  165.  To 
ttrrnctbcfi,  to  enliven.  Id  iwrigorile.  to  con- 
»ile    u»  »Uen«\hcn  the  mind  under  caUmity. 

COMPORT,  k&m'firt,  f.98-  Support,  a«- 
snuiice  ;  ooantenance ;  consolation,  8uu|;>ort 
«ttd«r  cmUmitY  ;  that  which  giTct  coosomiion 

COBiKSwTABLE,  kdm^-tA-bl,  a.  Rcceif- 
tofconlbrt,  lOKcptible  of  comfort,  dispeni- 

ColffORrABLY,kftm'f4r.tl.bli,«d.  With 
coiBA>rt,  without  detpur.  ^       .w  * 

COMFORTER,  kim'fftr-tCir,  s.  One  that 
•dninittert  consolation  in  misfortunes;  the 
title  of  tlie  third  Person  of  the  Hoi j  Trimtj ; 

COMfSSriiflS,  k4m'f&rt.lk,  a.    With- 

out  comfort* 
COMICAL,  k6m'mt-kil,  a.   Rabing  mirth, 

merry,  diverting ;  relating  to  corned j^ ,  befitting 

COMIC^ALLY,  k6m'mi-k4l.li,  ad.  In  »nch 
«  MMUier  as  raises  mirth  ;  in  li  maiiuer  befit- 

CObSiCAL^'eSS,  k6m'mi.kll-nJs,#-  The 
qaality  of  being  comical. 

C03acK,  kiro'mJk,  a.  Relating  to  come- 
dy;  raising  mirth. 

COMING,  kim'mlng,  s.  410.  The  act  of 
cominic  approach ;  sute  of  being  come,  ar- 

COMING-IN,  kim-ming-ln*,  #.    ReTenne, 


COMING,  k&m'ming,  a.    Forward,  ready 

to  ciHBc  ;  future,  to  come. 
COMING,  kdm'ming,  f^t.  a.    Moving  from 

sooe  other  to  tliis  place  ;  ready  to  cume. 
COMrnAI.,kA-mfih'Al^a.    Relating  to  the 

assemblies  uf  the  people.  . 

COMITY,  kAm'i-t^  #-  Conrteiy,  civUity. 
COMMA,  kWml, «.  W.  The  point  which 
the  distinction  of  clauses,  marked 


To^OMMAND,  kim-mind',  v.  a.  79.  To 
•ovcm,  to  give  orders  to  ;  to  order,  to  direct 
lo  be  done ;  to  overlook  ;  to  have  so  subject 
M  that  it  mav  be  seen. 

T©  COMMAND,  kirn-mind',  r.  a.  To  hare 
the  sopreme  authority.  — .     _,  u*    # 

COMMAND,  kto-mAnd',  «.    The  right  of 
eommandinc.  power,  supreme  autliorit^r ;  co- 
ccnt  authority,  dcsoostism  j  the  act  of  com- 
HModing,  order.— See  To  ColUct. 
ty  Iht  proenuity  of  lh«  •nacccote'l  0  to  tell  into 

IW  soMad  S  ilMKt  «  U  Bowkere  more  perc«pilbl« 

fk«M  1«  tk9  tnt  »ylUb»rt  f»f  words  brginulnx  wiik 

TmidmliMhu!  Thas  «k«  •  In  lo  ooUtct  and  cotfffe  ; 
tm  tmmmemd  sad  nmmeni  ;  In  e^mmtct  wA  Mntul; 

MSI«  Um  tam*  In  all :  the  0  In  ikc  trvl  word  of  each 
t  t2t««  p^fs  has  eofUlnly  a  dMar«nt  sonnd  iTom  the 
•MMtatiVTln  the  M^on^l ;  «wl  If  ^If  ■PP'*;*?**^  "!j» 
M«^  wt  ikall  And  It  rolndde  with  tkat  which  is  Ike 
m^  ww\j  reiaiH  lo  It.  namely,  ibe  skwrt  u,  I  have 
ML  k««»*rf.  veninr»d  |.>  MiMUtiilc  tbb  A;  not  that 
liafaBk  il  lacoopallbk  wuh  Ike  most  correct  and  so- 
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I  proauBtlatioD,  bot  becaaw,  where  there  f«  » 
posslbimy  of  reducing  ktter*  lo  tlielr  raillcal  M)ond 
wUkoal  bartinf  the  ear,  tbU  radical  soaitd  ooglit  lo  be 
Ibe  model,  and  the  greater  or  le*»  departtne  ft'om  il 
left  10  the  solemnity  or  fumlllartiy  of  the  occasWin. 
To  foreiencfi,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  lo 
remark,  Ihatll  wooid  be  aJway*  beUer  fur  ilirm  10 
adopt  the  «  instead  of  o :  thu  ^lU  tecuie  ihim  Iroin 
Ike  •maltest  Impropriety,  for  iiativn  i.nly  cao  •tlto 
»acb  nice  diitiuclio«tt  »•  •oroellroc*  divide  evrn  JtH^ea 
them*elvesb  Mr.  SberWan  was  certainty  of  upmicn 
tkat  Ikit  nnacccnled  0  migbt  bi«  prooouhced  like  «,  a» 
he  baa  so  marked  II  in  coaMurfuf,  commemr,  ammU. 
skm,  and  commemt,  though  not  iu  commtnder ;  and 
in^omlMire,  though  not  incomfarative:  but  10  alinust 
every  oiher  word  where  thi«  o  uctora  he  hat  given  it 
the  sound  it  hat  In  conifuftf .  Mr.  bcutt  ba»  exactly 
followed  Mr.  Sheridan  in  these  word*,  and  Dr.  Ken- 
rick  ka»  uniformly  marked  them  4II  with  the  »horc 
loaml  of  0.  Why  Mr.  Sbvi  idau  and  Mr.  ScutI  ahfUid 
make  any  ditference  in  Ibe  lira  sytlableaof  these 
words,  where  the  letters  and  accents  are  exactly  Ika 
same,  I  caanot  sonoeKe :  theie  syHablvs-  may  be 
called  a  species ;  and.  If  the  occmIoo  were  not  loo 
Irifllnc  for  such  a  comparison,  It  might  be  observed, 
that  as  Natore  vartesin  Individual*,  liut  i«  uniform,  in 
the  species,  so  cvstom  is  sbmetimes  varioo*  In  accent- 
ed  syllabl«s,whicb  are  definitely  and  strongly  marked, 
but  commonly  more  regular  in  unaccented  syllables, 
by  being  lett,  as  it  were,  lo  the  common  operation  of 
Ike  organs  of  pronanclaliou.--»ee  the  words  CoUtct 
and  Domestic. 

COMMANDER,  kim-min'dfir,  s.  He  that 
has  the  supreme  authority,  a  chief;  a  paving 
beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  inallct, 
COMMANDERY,  kte-m&nd6r-r*,.t^  A 
body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonguig  to 
the  same  nation.  ,    .     » 

COMM.ANDMENT,    kom-mind'mint,    #. 
Mandate,  command,  order,  precept ;  autho- 
rity, power ;  by  way  of  eminencr,  ihe  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue  given  h>  God  to  Moses. 
COMM  AN  DRESS,   k6m-min'drff,   «.    A 

woman  vested  with  supreme  authnrity. 
COMMATEKIAL,  k^.mi-li'r^-il,a.  Con- 
sisting of  tl»«*  ^anie  matter  with  another 
COMMATERI  AUTY.kAm-n)i|.t^.ri4l'i.ti 

S.     HrveniMance  to  noiuetliiuj!  in  its  malur. 

COMMEMORABLE,    k6m-mfero'm6-ri-bl, 

a.     De!»ervinn  to  he  mentH»ned  with  honour. 

To  COMMEMORATE,  kim-roem'm6-rttc, 

ij.  a.  91.    To  preserve  the  memory  by  some 

publick  HCt.  ,    , 

COMMEMORATION,     k6m-m^m-inA-tA'- 

sh&n,  #.     An  act  of  publick  celebmtim. 
COMMEMOR  ATIV  E,  kAm-mern'ro^-ri-tiv, 
a.  157.    lending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
any  Uiing. 
To  C05LMENCE,  kim-mfensc',  r.  a.  To  be- 
gin, to  rortke  begnniing  ;  to  take  ft  new  cha- 
Kactcr.— See  7'd  Coi/fct. 
To  COMMENCE,  kdmmlnse',  v,  a.  To  be- 
gin, to  make  a  beginnnig  of,  as  to  comn»tiKe 
a  suit.  .         9       /    >  . 

COMMENCEMENT,  k^m-mlnsemcnt,  t. 
Beginning,  date  ;  the  time  wlien  deg|tes  are 
taken  in  an  tniiveriily. 
To  COMMEND,  kOm-mcnd',  e.  a.  To  re- 
present as  worthy  of  notice,  lo  reiommendj 
to  mention  with  approbation ;  to  lecoaimeiid 
to  remembrance. 


to  rememurance.  ^s  ui  ^ 

COMMENDABLE.{j[tSdl:bl:} 

Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 

h^  This  word,  like  Acceptable,  has.  sines  John- 
soowrotehis  Dictionary,  shifte<l  its  accent  ftoas  ik- 
secoad  to  the  AtsI  syllable  The  sound  of  Ike  laar 
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»^569.  FJUe7S,firn,ftU8S,itt81- 

c«rtalalirMf^b7Ui«Mtr«arftk>MorMc«iiC  How. 
•rtr,  i«lic«  caMoin  hat  once  d«clded,  wc  nay  coa- 
ptala,  but  mote  •till  acqaiete*.  TIm  acc«M  oa  tb«  m- 
coad  lyllablc  of  ibto  word  U  frown  wlgftr,  and  lh«rc 
Bccda  no  oikar  reaaoa  for  baauhlof  It  f^m  poUta  pro> 
iiiuici«tion. 

COMMENDABLY,   kAm'iDJii^i.bl^,   gd. 

Laadablj,  in  m  manner  wortlij  of  commen- 
dation. 
COMMENDAM,  l^^m'mln^lm.  s.    Com- 

mendam  it  a  benefice,  which,  being  void,  it 

commended  to  the  charge  of  tome  tnfficient 

derk  to  be  tupplied. 
COMMENDATARY,  Um-^mhk'di'iA'Th,  s. 

51t.  One  who  holdt  a  liTiog  in  comroendam. 
COMMENDATION,  k^m-mte^'sli&n,  $. 

Bccommendation,  lavoarable  repretentatiou ; 

praite.  deciaratioii  ofetteem.— ^  To  CoUecU 
COMMENDATORY,    k6m.mln'di.^r7^, 

«.  .512.   Favoorablj  repretentotive ;  coaiaiii- 

ing  praite. 
COMMENDER,k6m-n<ii'd&r,«.    Praiser. 
COMMENSAliTY,   k6m.m&i.fll'^.t^,   $, 

Fellowthijp  of  table. 
COMM£NSURABILITY,k6m.nilii^h&.rl. 

bD'^-U,  «.    CapAcity  of  being  compared 

with  another  at  to  the  meatore,  or  of  being 

meatored  bf  another. 
COMMENSURABLE,  k6m.m&i'8h&.rl.bl, 

a.  45t.   Redocible  to  toroe  common  measure, 

as  a  jard  and  foot  are  raeastired  by  an  inch. 
COMMENSUR  ABLENES8,  k^m-min'fth&. 

rl-bl-b^  a.    CommeiiBurability,  propor- 

tion. 
To  COMMENSURATE,  kdm.mjn'sh&rlite, 

V.  a.  91.  To  reduce  to  toroe  common  roeature. 
COMMENSURATE,  kdm-m&i'sh&.rlte,  a. 

91.    Reducible  to  tome  common  meature; 

equal,  proportionable  to  each  other. 
COMMENSURATELY,  k6m.mln'8h&-rli(e. 

1^,  ad.    With  the  capacity  of  measuring, 

or  being  meatured  by  sume  other  thing. 
COMMENSURATION,  k6m.m^n.sh&.rk'. 

shdn,  a.  Redaction  of  fome  things  to  some 

common  measure. 
To  COMM  ENT,  k6m'm  jnt,  r .  a.    To  anno- 
tate, to  write  notes,  to  eipouiid. 
COMMENT,  k^mWnt,  a.  498.    AimoU- 

tious  on  an  author,  notes,  exposition. 
COMMENTARY,  k6m'm4n-tl-ri,  «.    An 

exposition,  annoution,  remark;  a  memoir; 

narrative  in  familiar  manner. 
COMMENTATOR,  k^m-mlntk t&r, a. 621. 

Expositor,  aiinoutor. 
CO^fMENTER,  k^mn&i'tftr,  a.    An  ex- 

plainer,  an  aniiotator. 
COMMENTITIOUS,   k4ni-min.t]ah'is,   a. 

Invented,  imaginary. 
COMMERCE,  kWm&rte,  a.    Exchange  of 

one  thina  for  another,  trade,  traifick. 
To  COMMERCE,  k^m-mirse',  v.  a.  To  hold 

intc-ooorte. 

ty  MUtoa  kat.  by  tba  Hccateof  kit  art,  acccalcd 
tkkvarb  accordla^  to  tb«  analog  of  dtoyllaMa  aoaat 
aad  vtrbs  94  Ika  tana  fom.  4gL 

*•  Aad  lookt  fawai/rriwf  witk  tka  tkkt. 

**  Tky  rapt  toal  sliliof  ia  thy  ay «•.**— PtfnarrsMi 
BiM  thU  vrrk,  like  To  Cmmmtm,  would,  la  proM.  r*. 
qmif  lk«  accaal  oa  tk«  SrM  fyiUMa,  M  la  tkc  aoaa. 
Tkoack  AkraiMc  kas  takaa  lk«  same  llktffty  wllk  tkit 
ward  M  MUioa  k«l  doa«  wllk  tkal  t- 


aetty  mlt96— pbe  106,pln  l07-ni  les,  mive  IM, 

COMMERCIAL, k6m.ni2r'shll,  a.  Relatut^ 

to  commerce  or  traftick. 

COMMERE,k6mrokre',s.  French,  A  coas- 
mou  HHitturr.     Not  used. 

To  COMM10RATE,k4m'mi-grlte,r.a.  To 
remove,  by  consent,  from  one  country  tu  ai>« 
other.  - 

COMMIORATION,kdm.mc.grk'fth&n,f.  A 
removal  of  a  people  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. .     .      , 

COMMINATION,k6m.ro^Dk'8h&n,  a.     A 

,  threat,  a  denunciation  of  punishment }  the  re- 

*  dtal  of  God's  threatehings  on  stated  days. 

COMMINATORY,  k6m-m?n'nl.t&r4,  m. 
Deimnciatory,  tlireateiiing.  bit. 

To  COMMINGLE,  kdm-ming'gl,  r.  a. 
mix  into  one  mass,  to  mix,  to  tleud. 

To  COMMINGLE,  k^m-ming^gl,  v.  a. 
unite  with  another  thing. 

COMMINUIBLE,k6m.mln^4-bl,a.  ] 
gible,  redocible  to  powder. 

To  COMMINUTE,  k6m.m^n&te,  r.  a. 
grind,  to  pulverise. 

COMMINUTION,  k^m-m^-n&'shin,  s. 
act  of  grinding  into  small  partt,pulvrriaatiom. 

COMMISERABLE^    k^m-mU'eri-bl.     «. 


Of  I 


oa  pradlcioaB  tklan." 
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Worthy  of  compassion,  pitiable. 

To  COMMISERATE,  kim-m  Write,  r. «. 
91.    To  pity,  to  compassionate. 

COMMISERATION,  kdm-miz^k'sh&m,  a. 
Pity,  Compassion,  tenderness. 

COMMISSARY,  k6m'm!s-sir4,  t .  An  d:. 
ficer  made  occasionally,  a  delegate,  a  deputj  ; 
such  at  exercise  spiritual  juritaiction  in  jilaoea 
of  the  diocese  far  distant  from  the  chief  dty  ^ 
an  officer  who  draws  up  listt  of  an  army,  axKl 
repuUtet  the  procuration  of  provition. — Sea 
To  Collect. 

COMMISSARISHIP,  k6m'm!s.air4-slilp, 
s.    The  office  of  a  commissary. 

COMMISSION,  kdm-mish'&n,  s.  T^e  act 
of  intrusting  any  thing  ;  a  trust,  a  warrant  by 
which  any  trust  is  held  ;  a  warrant  by  whida 
a  military  office  is  constituted  ;  a  char|^»  a 
mandate,  office  ;  act  of  committing  a  cruMc  ; 
tins  of  commission  are  distinguished  from  sana 
of  omission  ;  a  number  of  people  joined  in  « 
trust  or  office  ;  the  state  of  that  which  is  in- 
trusted  to  a  number  of  joint  officers,  a»,  tlia 
broad  seal  was  put  into  commission ;  the  or* 
der  by  which  a  (actor  trades  (or  anoUier  par- 
ton. 

To  COMMISSION,  kdm-mlsh'&n,  «.  a.  To 
empower,  toapitoint. 

COMMISSIONER,  k^-mUh'&n.ir,  a.  9B. 
One  included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

COMMISSURE,  k6n.mish'&re,  a.  Johit,  a 
place  where  one  part  is  joined  to  another. 

To  COMMIT,  k6m-mir,  r.  a.    To  intrust, 
to  give  in  trust ;  to  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept 
safe  ;  to  tend  to  unson,  to  imprison  ;  to  pcr- 
peuata,  to  do  a  fault  —See  To  C^ditct. 
t^  Tkis  wwrd  WW  AfM  ascd  la  Jaaias's  LKtvrs  Ia  a 

tease  ankaowa  to  oar  furinvr  Eagibk  wrttors;  a>i« 

ly,  to  exfmt,  lo  ara/arr,  to  kaxmrd,    1  kU  scwm  tm 

kc»rrowc<l  from  tt»«  l^rrach,  aad  kat  kaaa  (tarraJly 

•doptad  by  sabscqarai  wntcri. 

COMMITMENT,  k^mmltm^t,  t.  Act  of 
tending  to  priton ;  an  order  for  tending  to  pti- 
too. 

COMMITTEE,  k6m.mitt*,  t.  Thoae  to 
wbott  the  coutidcratiou  or  ordering  9I  amy 
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natter  it  icferred,  either  bj  tome  court  to 
whom  it  belong*,  or  by  consent  of  parties. 
ly  This  word  b  oftcii  pronounced  improperljr  with 
CW  accent  on  the  Irst  or  laH  syllable. 

COMMITTER,  kim-mirtir,  «.  Perpetra- 
tor, he  that  commits. 

COMMITTABLE,  k^m-mlt'ti-bl,  a.  liable 
to  be  cofnroitted. 

To  COMMIX,  k6m-iiiiks'9  r.a.  To  mingle^ 
to  bleiid  ^ 

COMMIXION,k6m.mik'8h&n,«.  Mixttire, 
iiicorporatioii. 

COMMIXTURE,  k^m-miks'tBh&re,  $,  291. 
The  act  of  mingling,  the  sute  of  being  min- 
gled ;  the  mats  formed  bj  mingling  different 
things,  compound. 

COMMODE,  k6m-iii6de',  ••  The  head-dreas 
of  women. 

COMMODIOUS,  k6m-m&'di.i8,  or  k6iii- 
B^ji-Aa,  a.  29S,  294,  S76.  Convenient, 
auitable,  accommodate ;  oieful,  suited  to  want* 
or  necessities. 

COBIMODIOUSLY,  k^m-mA'di-ia-l^,  «m2. 
Convenientlj ;  without  distress ;  suitably  to  a 
certain  purpose. 

COMMODIOUSNESS,  ktrn'ml/dh-ia-nis, 
i.  Convenience,  advantage. 

COMMODITY,  k6m-m6d4-U,  #.  Interest, 
advantage,  profit ;  convenience  of  time  or 
place;  wares,  merchandise. 

COMMODORE,  It^m-m^ W, «.  The  cap- 
tain who  commands  a  squadron  of  iliips. 
ty  ThU  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have  the 
•eccttt  ciibcr  on  the  ftnt  ur  last  tytlablc.  accordinf  to 
Ha  poaHioa  In  the  tenlencc.  Thos  we  say  *'  The  vt«y* 
"  a(e  wat  maitc  by  C^mwtodort  Anson  ;  for,  thoagh 
*■  ke  was  made  aa  admiral  aftarwards,  be  went  o«l  as 
«*  CammoMre,''   M4,  M8. 

COMMON,  kdm'mib,  a.  166.  Belonging 
eqoaliy  to  more  tlian  one ;  having  no  posses- 
sor or  owner ;  vulgar,  mean,  easj  to  be  had, 
not  scarce ;  publick,  general ;  mean,  without 
birth  or  descent ;  frequent,  useful,  ordinary ; 
prostitute. 

COMMON,  k6m'mQn,  $.  An  open  ground 
equally  used  by  many  persona. 

To  COMMON,  kdm'mon,  v.  n.  To  have  a 
joint  right  with  others  in  some  common  ground. 

COMMON  LAW,  k6m  mftn-ltw',  #.  Cos- 
tons  which  have  by  lung  prescription  obtained 
the  force  of  laws,  distinguished  from  the  Sta- 
tate  law,  which  owes  us  authority  to  acts  of 
parliament. 

COMMON  PLEAS,  kWmin-pl^k',*.  The 
kiug's  court  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall, 
but  anciently  moTeabte. 

COMMONABLE,  k6m'min4.bl,  a.  What 
is  held  in  common. 

COMMONAGE,  kWrnftn-J^e, «.  00.  The 
rifflit  of  ferdiug  on  a  common. 

COMMONALTY,  k6mm&n4l-tl,  «.  Hie 
common  people  ;  the  bulk  uf  mankind. 

COMMONER,  k6m'&n.&r,  «.  08.  One  of 
the  common  people  ;  a  man  not  noble :  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bouse  of  commons  ;  one  who  baa  a 
joint  right  in  common  ground  ;  a  student  of 
tbe  second  rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
a  prt»*titute. 

COMMONITION,  k^ra-m^nWio, «.  Ad- 
vice, warning. 

COMMONLY,  kia'miB4i,  im(.  FtefoenUy, 
nanally. 
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COMMONNESS,  k6m'm&n-n&i,  «.  Equal 
participation  among  many  j  frequent  occur- 
rence, frequency*  , 

To  COMMO  NPLACE,  k6m.min-plll8e,  e. «. 
To  reduce  to  general  heads. 

COMMONPLACEBOOR4L6m-min.pUi8e' 
bUk.  «.  A  book  in  which  things  to  be  re- 
membered are  ranged  under  general  heada. 

COMMONS,  kdm'knins,  «.  166.  The  vnl- 
gar,  the  tower  ^ple ;  the  lower  house  of  par^ 
fiament,  by  which  the  people  are  represcuttd  ; 
food,  forr,  diet,  , 

COMMONWEAL,  k^m-min-w^r.  628.  *> 

COMMONWEALTH,  k<(m^&n-wll<jk,  S 
f.  A  polity,  an  established  form  of  civil  life  ; 
the  publick,  tbe  general  body  of  the  people  i 
a  soTernmenl  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
lodged  m  the  people,  a  repubHck. 
^  These  words  have  the  accent  eilbtr  on  the  Irst 

or  last  lyllable ;  but  the  former  Is  accented  more  fre- 
quently OH  the  last,  and  the  latter  on  tiM  fir M.— See 

OtmuMttoit. 

COMMORANCE,    kim'mA-rlnae.      >     . 

COMMORANCY,  kim'mA-rAn-sJ,  J  '* 
Dwelling,  habitation,  residence* 

COMMORANT,k(^m'm6-rint,ii.  Beaident, 
dwelliiig. 

COMMOTION,  k6m.m&'8h&n,  #.  Tumult, 
disturbance,  combustion ;  perturbation,  dia- 
order  of  mind,  agitation. 

COMAIOTIONER,  kdm-mi'ih&n.&r,  j.  A 
disturber  of  the  peace. 

To  COMMOVE,  k6m-mWve',  e. «.  To  dis< 
turb,  to  unsettle. 

To  COMMUNE,  kdm-mAne',  e.  a.  To  con- 
verse, to  impart  sentiments  mutually. 

COMMUNICABILTTY,  kim-mi-ni-ki- 
bil'^t^,  «.  The  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicated. 

COMMUNICABLE,  kim-m&'nfc.kl.bl,  a. 
That  which  may  become  the  common  posses- 
sion of  more  than  one^  that  which  may  be  im- 
parted, or  recounted. 

COMMUNICANT,  k6m-m&'n^-klnt,t.  One 
who  is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the  cele^ 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

ToCOMMUNlCATE,kdm.m&'n^kite,e.a« 
—See  T$  C0mmand.  To  impart  to  oUiert 
what  u  in  our  own  power ;  to  reveal,  to  im- 
part knowledge. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  kdm-ra&'n^.klte,  r.n. 
91.  To  paruke  of  the  blessed  sacrament; 
to  have  something  in  common  with  another, 
as,  the  houses  communicate. 

COMMUNICATION,  k^m-m&.n^-k&'shin, 
s.  Tlie  act  uf  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge ; 
common  bounaary  or  inlet ;  intercha'ige  of 
knowledge;  conference,  conversation. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  kdm-mA'ne-ki-dv,  a. 
Inclined  to  make  advantages  common,  liberal 
of  knowledge,  not  selfish. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS,k6m-mi'n^-ki. 
t1v-n^,  «.  The  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicative. 

COMMUNION,  k^m-m&ne'y&n,  $.  Inter- 
course, fellowsliip,  common  possession  ;  tba 
common  or  pubUc  celebratioti  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  a  common  or  public  act  j  uition  in 
the  common  worship  of  any  church.  119. 

COMMUNITY,  k6m.m&'n>-ti,«.  Theoom* 
nonwealth,  the  body  politick ;  coQiaon  poa- 
Ktsioui  frequency,  coaunouncaa. 
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»•▼  be  eichaufEed  for  soraelhinc  else. 
COMMUTATION,     kim-mA-tA'sbiii,     t. 
Chmnge,  alteration ;  eicbange,  the  act  of  giv- 
ing oLe  tbing  for  aiiotlier;  ransom,  the  act  of 
exchan£iiig  a  corporal  for  a  pecuniary  puni«h- 

COMMUTATIVE,  kim-mA'tl-tir,  a.  15T. 
Relative  to  exchange. 

To  COMMUTE,  kim-mfite'  r.a.  To  ex- 
change,  to  pot  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  to  buy  off,  or  ransom  one  obligation  bv 
another.— See  To  Collect. 

TV)  COBIMUTE,  k6m-mite',  r. «.  To  atone, 
to  bargain  for  eiemption. 

COMMUTUAL,  k6m.m&'t8h&-ll,  a.  461. 
Matual,  reciprocal. 

COMPACT,  k^m'pikt, «.  492.  A  contract, 
an  accord,  an  agreement. 

TV)  COMPACT,  k6ni.i]Akf,  r.d.  To  Join  to- 
gether with  firmness,  to  consolidate ;  to  roalie 
oat  of  something ;  to  league  with ;  to  join  to- 
gether, to  bring  into  a  svstero. 

COMPACT,  k6m-plkr,  c  404.  Firm,  fo- 
lid,  close,  dense;  brief,  as,  a  compact  dis- 


COMPACTEDNESS,  kim-plk'tid-nla,  «. 
Firmness,  density. 

COMPACTLY,  kim-plktli,  od.  Ooacly, 
densrly  ;  with  neat  joining. 

COMPACTNESS,  Um-^kfola,*.  Firm- 
nets,  clus«*iiess. 

COMPACTURE,  k6m.pAk'tih&ra,  «.  461. 
Structore,  com  pagination. 

COMPAOE8,  k6m-pk'jte,  «.  A  tystem  of 
many  parts  united. 

COBCP AGINATION,  k6m-pld^i.iii'Bh&B, 
i.    Union,  structure. 

COMPANION,  k^m-pln'y&D, «.  lU.  One 
with  whom  a  man  frequently  convenes,  a  part- 
Iter,  an  associale ;  a  familiar  term  of  contempt, 
a  fellow.  ^ 

COMPANIONABLE,k6m.pln'yiii4-bl,  a. 
Fit  for  gtNid  fellowship,  social. 

COMPAKIONABLY,  kimpln'yin-l-bl^, 
aJ.     In  a  companionable  manner. 

COMPANIONSHIP,  k6m-pln'y&n.sh?p, «. 
Companv,  train;  frilowship,  association. 

COMPANY,  k6m'pi.D^,  «.  165.  Persona 
assembled  together ;  an  assembly  of  pleasure ; 
nersons  considered  as  capable  ofcooversation ; 
Irllowship:  a  number  of  persons  united  for 
(ht  execution  of  anv  thing,  a  band ;  persons 
vnitcd  In  a  joint  trade  or  partnership  ;  a  body 
•orporata,  a  corporation  ;  a  subdivision  of  a 
raglment  of  foot. — To  bear  Company,  to  as- 
aoclate  with,  to  ba  a  companion  to.—  To  keep 
Company,  to  frequent  booses  of  aitertain- 


To  COMPANY,  kim'pl-n*,  r.  a.  To  ac- 
company,  to  be  associated  with.    Obsolete. 

Tn('(iMPANY,  kQm'DA-n^,r.ii.  To  aaao- 
rlate  iMir*s  self  with.     Not  used. 

rOMI*AKABL£,kAn'pA-rl.bl,a.  Worthy 
IH  If*  ciMiipared,  of  equal  regard.  Sea  ilea- 
ih*»^,  An^tPi^hU,  C^mmemdMt,  and  iaosas- 
I* M#. 

M»%ir AMABLY,  kAn'pl-rA-bl^,od.  Ina 
(iiNf.Mrf  »«i>tiliy  In  he  compared. 

4  OAirAMAirVF.  kAm  pAri-thr,  a.  Eiti- 
IW 
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mated  by  comparison,  not  absolute ;  h^vinn 
the  power  of  comparing  ;   In  grammar,    the 
comparative   degree  expresses  more  of  any       I 
quantity  in  one  thing  than  another,  as,  th« 
right  hand  is  the  stronger. 

COMPARATlVELY,\6ro-pli'i.tU.U,  md. 
In  a  state  of  comparison,  according  to  cati* 
mate  made  by  comparison. 

To  COMPARE,  k6m-p4re',  r.  a.  To  make 
one  thing  the  oieasure  of  anotlter,  to  estinmte 
the  relati^  goodness  or  badness. — Sec  ToC^l- 
Uct, 

COMPARE,  kAm-p4re,  «.  Comparative 
estimate,  comparison;  simile,  similitude. — 
See  To  Commtntd. 

COMPARISON.  k6m-pir^fta,«.  The  act 
of  comparing;  the  state  of  being  compared  ; 
a  comparative  estimate ;  a  simile  in  writine  or 
speakmg;  in  grammar,  the  formation  iiT  an 
adjective  through  its  various  degrees  of  sif^ni* 
fication,  as,  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 
ty  I  kavc  Inserted  the  vuwvl  In  tbc  last  vvUsMe  of 

this  ward,  bccMM  la  solcoin   proaaaeiatton  mig- 

speakers  may  think  it  propvr  to  preserve  it ;    b««   i« 

common  and  anprcDicdiialetitpraklng  I  an  coii«i»««^ 

h  falls  into  the  f cncral  aitalogy,  and  is  sank  as  tumth 

as  in  Hcmsom,  Semsom,  PrUom,  Ace.  103,  170.— Sc«  n 

CoUtet, 

To  COMPART,  k6m-pirf ,  e.  a.    To  divide. 

COMPARTIMENT,  k4m-pirf ^-m^nt,  *.  A 
division  of  a  picture  or  drsi^ii. 

COMPARTITION,k6m-plr-t{th'&n,«.  The 
act  of  Comparting  or  dividing ;  the  parts 
marked  out  or  separated,  a  separate  iiaru 

COMPARTMENT,  k6m-pirtWat,  a.  Di. 
vision. 

To  COMPASS,  kim'pfta,  v.  a.  165.  To  ^b. 
circle,  to  environ,  to  surround  ;  to  obtain.  u» 
procure,  to  attain ;  to  take  measures  pre|i«r». 
tory  to  any  thing,  as,  to  compau  the  dc^th 
of  the  king. 

COMPASS,  k&ffl'pfta,  a.  88,  166.  Circle, 
^»und  ;  space,  room,  limits ;  enclosure,  cir- 
cumference ;  a  departure  from  the  ri^ht  line, 
an  indirect  advance ;  moderate  space,  imxlr. 
ration,  due  limits;  the  power  of  the  vuicc  to 
express  the  notes  of  music ;  the  instrummta 
with  which  circles  are  drawn ;  the  instmoarnt 
composed  of  a  needle  and  card,  whereby  ma- 
riners steer. 

COMPASSION,  k6m-plih'ftn,a.  Pity,  com- 
mi»fration.  |»aiiiful  sympathy. 

To  COMPASSION,  kdm-plah'in,  r. «,  To 
pity.     Not  used. 

COMPASSIONATE,  k6m-plah'An4te,  «. 
91.     Inclined  to  pity,  merciful,  trndrr. 

To  COMPASSIONATE,  kdm.plBh'iU4te, 
V.  a.  91.    To  pify,  to  commiserate 

COMPASSIONATELY,  k6ro.pAah'&n4t». 
1^,  ad.    Mercifully,  teoderiy. 

COMPATERNITY,  kdm.pi-tii'o^-t^,  a. 
The  state  of  being  a  godCather. 

COMPATIBILITY,  kAm-nit-lbfti-t^,  a. 
Consistency,  the  power  of  co-ex ittiiif  witla 
something  else. 

COMPATIBLE,  k^m-pit'^-bl,  a.  Suitable 
to,  fit  for,  consistent  with ;  ooosisteut. 


^  Mr.  Narcs  observes  ibaC  Ikls  wwd  o^bl  tw  W 
wiiuen  cmmpttibU,  bccaasa  It  comes  from  tW  I  .attM 
eomfxto, 

COMPATIBLENESS,  k6mpli'^bl-B&, «. 

Consistency.  /     ^^^i^ 
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FiUy, 


COBIPATIBLY,kim-p4f*.bl^,  arf 

MUtahly. 
COMPATIENT,k6m-pli'sh*nt,«.  Suffering 

COMPATRIOT,  kAm-pi'tri-fit,*.  166.  One 

of  the  *arae  coonlry. 
COMPEER,  k^-p^r', «.    Equal,  compa- 

nioo,  eolkaiciie. 
T*  COMPEER,  kim-pto',  r.  a.  To  be  equal 

with,  to  m«ti;.     Nut  used. 
To  COMPEL,  k6m-pir,  r.  «.    To  force  to 

•ocBe  aot,  to  ublig«,  to  conttrain  ;  tu  take  by 

Ibfce  or  violence. — See  To  CoiUct. 
COMPELLABLE,  k^m-pllli-bl,  a.    That 

■MT  be  (ofced. 
COIIPELLATION,k6iii-pll-ll'*hdii,«.  The 

stvic  uf  addrru,  as  Sir,  Madam,  &C. 
COMPELLER,  k6iB-pill&r,  t.     He  that 

fafces  another. 
COMPEND,kAni'piiid,<.  Abridgment,  sum- 

COaS^'^Di/UtlOUS,  k6iii.pin.j^4'i^is, 

&fM.    Short,  contracted.  .  ^    .    , 

OOMPENDIOSITY,  kdm-pJn-jMs'^.t^  $. 

S9i.     SltortneM.         ^        ,     ,  , 
COMPENDIOUS,  k6iB-pln'ji-fts,  a.  Short, 

MiMaary,  abridffed,  cumprchensiTe. 
COMPENDIOUSLY,  kdm-pln'j^.&i-l^  ad. 

S9i»    Shortly,  sanunarily.  ,     ,  ,       , 

COMPENDIOUSN  ESS,k6iB.piii'J^if-iiie, 

a  SM.   ShorttieM,  brevity. 
COMPENDIUBI,kl(m.pln:j^-im,f.  Abridg- 

arnt.  Mnmary,  hfeviate. 
COMPENSABLE,  kim-pto'sA-bl,  a.    That 

vliicb  may  be  reeompented. 
9b  COMPENSATE,  kdm-pjn'skte,  v.  a.  01. 

To  recoapenta,  to  coonterbalance,  to  conn- 


tHneli  eocDpeiiMtet. 
Tb  COMPEN8E,  kini-p*nse',  v.  a.  To  com- 

pamate,  to  coonterbaiaiice ;  to  recompense. 
COMPETENCE,  kim'p^-tiiiac,  }f.  Such  a 
COMPETENCY,  kWp^-t&i-si,)  quanUty 

ulBay  thinf  as  is  safficient ;  m  fortune  equai^  to 

ih«  Deorssiiies  of  life ;  the  power  or  capacity 

«f  a  jodfEe  or  oovrt- 
COMPETENT,  k^m'p^tlot,  a.    Suitable, 

it,  adeqtiatc,  proportionate ;  without  defrct 

m  MoeHlttlty ;  teasonable,  moderate ;  quali- 

§r4,  m  ;  oonsbtent  with. 
COMPETENTLY,  k6m'p*-tiDt.l^,fld.  Rea- 

•onably,  moderately;  adeauately,  properly. 
COMPETIBLE,  kdm-plti.bl,  a.    Suitable 

m,  co«Mi«ient  with. 
COMPETIBLENESS,  ktm^^th-hl-nk,  §. 

SattabtenrM,  fitnesa. 
COMPETITION,k6ia-p^-tl8h'in,«.  Rivalry, 

CB«rtr«t ;  claim  of  more  U>an  one  tu  one  thiiifr. 
COMPETITOR,  k6m.pit'^.t6r, «.    A  rival ; 

COmP^LjItION,  k6oi.p^U'ah&n, «.  A  col- 

kad'tun  from  various  authors ;  an  assemblage, 

a  cimcxiatioti. 
To  COMPILE,  k^-plle',  v.  a.   To  draw  up 

frata  vartoas  aothors ;  to  write,  to  compose. 
COMPIUSBfENT,  k^.pUe'inJnt,  $.    The 

tx  9t  kaapiDg  ap, 

ISI 


COMPILER,  kim-pllir,  8,  A  collector,  one 

who  frames  a  comp<i»ition  from  vari»ius  authors. 

COMPLACENCE,  kdm-pli's6n»e,    > 

COMPLACENCY^  kdm-pli'sln-sf,   f  '* 

Pleasure,  satisfacUun,  gratification ;  civility, 

rompiaisancc. 

COMPLACENT,  kim-pli'slnt,  a.     Civil, 

affable,  mild. 
To  COMPLAIN,  k6m-plkne',  r.  a.  To  men- 
tion with  sorrow,  to  lament ;  tu  inform  against. 
COMPLAINANT,  k^m-plk'niut,  t.     One 

who  urges  suit  against  another. 
C0MPLAIN£R,k6m-plk'nar,«.    One  who 

complaiiM,  a  lamenler. 
COMPLAINT,  k6m-pUnr, «.    Repreaeiita- 
tion  of  pains  or  injuries  ;  the  cause  or  subject 
of  Complaint ;  a  maUdy,  a  disease ;  remon- 
strance agiiinst. 
COMPLAISANCE,  kim-pl^zinse',  a.  Ci- 
vility, desire  of  pleasing,  act  of  adulation 
COMPLAISANT,  kdm-pl^-zior,  a.    Civil, 

desirous  to  please. 
C0MPLAISANTLY,k6m  pU.z4nta*,ad,Ci- 

viliy,  with  desire  to  please,  ceremoniously. 
COMPLAISANTNESS,  k6m.pU-s^t'n^, 

i.    Civility.  ^         ,    , 

ToCOMPLANATE,  kim-pU'nlte,  60S.  7 
To  COMPLANE,  kim-pline',  J 

V.  a.   To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  fl^tt  snrfeoe- 
COMPLEMENT,  k^mpl^-mlnt,  «.     Per- 
fection,  fulness,  completion ;    complete  set. 
Complete  provision,  the  full  quantity. 
COMPLETE,  k6ro-pl^te',  a.    Perfect,  full, 
without  any  defecu ;  finished,  ended,  cou* 
eluded.— Sec  To  Collect. 
To  COMPLETE,  kim-pl^te',  r.  a.    To  per- 

feet,  to  finish. 
COMPLETELY,  k6m-pUte1^  ad.    Fully 

perfectly. 
COMPLETEM£NT,k6m.p]^te'mSnt,9.  The 

act  of  complrting. 
COMPLETENESS,  k^m-pl^te'nb, «.    Per- 

fection. 
COMPLETION,  k6m-pU'8h&n,  s.    Accom- 
plishment, act  of  fulfilliugi   utmost  height* 
|>erfect  state. 
COMPLEX,  k6m'pl2ka,a.    Composite,  of 

roanv  parts,  not  simple. 
COMPLEXEDNESS,  k6m.pl jk'sid-nja,  «. 
965*    Complication,  involution  of  many  parti- 
cular parts  in  one  integral. 
COMPLEXION,  k6m-pl|k'sh&n,  t .     Invo- 
lution of  one  thing  in  another ;  the  colour  of 
the  external  parts  of  any  body  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bod  v. 
COMPLEXIOSAL,   k6m-pllk'8h&n4l,  a. 
Deiendiiig  on  the  complexion  or  tempeiameut 
of  the  body. 
COMPLEXIONALLY,  k<Jm-pllk'8hfin.4l- 

1^,  ad.    By  complexion. 
COMPLEXLY,  kAm'pliks-l*, ad.  Ina  com- 
plex manner,  not  simplv. 
COMPLEXNESS,  kAm'plikana,  t.    The 

state  of  bcinj!  complex. 
COMPLEXURE,  k<5m.plik'8hAre,  «.  458. 
The  involution  of  one  thing  with  others. 
^  The  »  ia  the  compo%)tion  of  x  in  ibis  word, 
•crceably  to  analogy,  fuw  Into  ibc  sharp  asplrailoii 
m,  as  It  IS  preccde«l  by  Ifac  sharp  confonant  k  ;  in  the 
•ame  manner  as  the  s  in  fUasmrt,  gort  into  Ibe  Of* 
atpiralioo  zA,  as  it  is  preceded  by  s  vowel.  47e> 
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COMPUANCE,  kim-pWiwe,!.  The  act 
of  yielding,  accord,  submission ;  a  dis|^osiUon 
to  jield  tu  others. 

COMPLIANT,  k6m-plV4iit,  a.  Yielding, 
bending ;  civiJ,  complaisant 

To  COMPLICATE,  k6m'plfc.kitc,r.  a.   To 

entangle  on«  with  another,  to  Join ;  to  anite  by  invo- 
latiou  ot  parts ;  to  form  by  complication,  to  form  by 
the  onion  of  several  parts  into  one  iute];ral. 

COMPUCATE,  k6m'pl^.kite,  a.  91.  Com- 
pounded  of  ft  multiplicity  of  parts.. 

COMPUCATENESS,  k6m'pli-kite.n&,  t . 
llie  state  of  being  comolicftted,  intricacy. 

COMPLICATION,  kdm.pli-k^'sh&n,  t.  The 
act  of  involving  one  thinM  in  another  ;  the  inte- 
gral consisting  of  nanj  tbines  invoh*ed. 

COMPLICE^  k6m'pli8,«.  One  who  is  united 
with  others  in  an  iU  design,  a  confederate. 
^  Thb  word  is  only  in  use  amonf  the  lowest  vol- 

gar  as  a  coatractioa  oC  Aeeoimpileg* 

C0MPLIER,k6m-plV&r,f .  A  n;taa  of  easy  temper. 
COMPUMENT,  k6m'pl4-nilnt,  $.    An  act 

or  expression  of  civility,  usually  understood 

to  mean  less  than  it  dcclaret. 
To  COMPLIMENT,  k6m'pli-mlnt,  v.  c  To 

sfKith  with  expressions  of  respect,  to  flatter. 
C0MPUMENTAL,k6ni.pl^.m&i'dil/i.  Ex- 

pressive  of  respect  or  civility. 
COMPUMENTALLY,  kim-pli-min'til-U, 

md.    In  the  nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 
COMPUMENTER,    k6m'pl^-mln-t&r,    «. 

One  given  to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 
To  COMPLORE,  k6m-plW,  v.  n.  To  make 

laroenUtion  together. 
COMPLOT,  kftn'pl6t,«.    A  confederacy  in 

soma  secret  crime,  a  plot. 

^  I  have  la  this  word  followed  Mr.  Sheridan's  ac- 
ccninatlon,  as  more  aKreeable  to  analogy  than  Dr. 
JohoMm's,  and  have  dilfrred  from  both  in  the  noon 
compcri,  for  the  same  reason.  493. 

To  COMPLOT,  k6m-pl6t',  v. «.  To  fonn  a 
plot,  to  conspire. 

COMPLOTTER,  k6m.pl6t'tir,  t.  A  con- 
spirator,  one  joined  in  a  plot. 

To  COMPLY,  kim-plK  r.  ».  To  yield  to, 
to  be  obsequious  tn. 

COMPONENT,  k6m.p6'n&it,  m.  That  which 
cunstitates  the  compound  body. 

ToCOMPORT,k6ni>6rf  M.l^  agree,tosnit. 

ToCOMPORT,k^.pirt^,r.a.Tobear,  to  endare. 

COMPORT,  k6m  pirt^.492.B«havioar,condact. 

COMPORTABLE,k6m.p^i^tl.bl/i.ConsiMent. 

COMPORTANCE,k6m.pir'tlnie,f.Behavloor 

COMPORTM  ENT,k^m.p^rrmlnt^B«h«Tionr 

To  COMPOSE,  k6nr-p^>.«.  To  fonn  a 
mass  by  joinin|e  difleient  things  Utgether  ;  to 
place  any  thing  in  its  proper  form  anid  method  \ 
to  dispose,  to  put  in  the  proper  sute ;  to  put 
together  a  discourse  or  sentence  ;  to  consti- 
tute by  bdn^  parts  of  a  whole ;  to  calm,  to 
quiet ;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business  ; 
to  adjust,  to  settle,  as,  to  compose  a  diflference ; 
with  printers,  to  arrange  tlie  letters;  in  mnsick, 
to  form  a  tune  from  the  different  musical 
notes.^See  To  CMUet. 

COMPOSED,  k^n-p^',  perl.  «.  .  Calm, 
serious,  even,  sober* 

COMPOSEDLY,  kHo-pA'iJd-U,  mi.  S64. 
Calmly,  setiously. 

COMPOSEDN^,  kHop^'iid-nla,  t.  Ses. 
Srdateness,  calmness. 

COMPOSER,  kAm-p^  a&r, «.  An  aathor,  a 
wfil^  i  he  that  adapu  the  uuuck  to  words. 


COMPOSITE,  k6m-p62lt, «.  140.  TheCa 

posite  order  in  architecture  is  the  last  of  t 
Dve  orders,  so  nanted  because  its  capital 
composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  orders  ; 
is  also  called  the  Roman  and  Italick  order. 

COMPOSITION,k6m-pA.zi8h'ftn,  a.  Thei 
of  forming  an  integral  of  various  diasimi 
parts;  the  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  into  co 
prication,  opposed  tu  analysis ;  a  mass  fom 
ny  mingling  different  ingredients  ;  the  state 
being  compounded,  union,conj unction;  the 
rangementof  various  figures  in  a  picture ;  wi 
ten  work;  the  act  of  discharging  a  debt  bj  pi 
iiig  part ;  consistency,  congfuity ;  in  granm 
the  joining  words  together;  a  oeruin  method 
demonstration  in  fnatl)ematidLs,which  ia  the 
verse  of  the  analytical  method.or  of  resolotii 

COMPOSITIVE,  kdm-p6z'i.t!v,  a,  Co 
pounded,  or  having  the  power  of  com potandii 

COMPOSITOR,  k6m.p6z'4-t&p,  t .  He  U 
ranges  and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

COMPOST,  kdm'p^st,«.    Mannre. 

COMPOStURE,  k^m-pds'tsh&re,  «.  41 
Soil,  manure.     Not  used. 

COMPOSURE,kAm-p6  zh&re,f  .452.  Tke  i 
of  composing  or  inditing  ;  arrangement,  cum 
nation,  order ;  the  form  arising  from  the  db| 
sition  of  the  various  parts ;  frame,  make  ;  re 
tiveadjustment;composition,franied  discoor 
sedateness,  calmness,  tranquillity ;  agreeae 
composition,  settlement  of  differeiicea. 

COMPOTATION,  k4m-pA-ti'»hfin,  s.  T 
act  uf  drinking  tuget*  er. 

COMPOTATOR,  k6m-pA-tl't5r.  One  tl 
drinks  with  another. 

COMPOTOR,  k6m-p6  t&r.   One  that  drii 
with  another. 
^  1  have  not  found  either  of  these  words  la  i 

of  uur  Dictionaries,  and  have  veutnred  to  place  th 

here  .only  a*  conwrMtion  word* :  the  former  as 

more  uiaal,th«  latter  a»  more  correct.  Tbey  are  me* 

espre»tiun»  than  any  in  onr  language,  and  coavc; 

much  lets  otteoilve  Idea  than  upoi  am^mmtom,  m  f< 

feUow,  dec.  Ace. 

ToCOMPOUND,k6m-pi&nd>.a.  Tonunf 
many  ingredients  togeUier ;  to  form  one  w< 
from  one,  two,  or  more  words ;  to  adjuat  a  < 
ference,  by  recession  from  the  rigour  of  dais 
til  discharge  a  debt,  by  paying  only  part. 

To  COMPOUND,  k6m-po4nd>.ii.  To  ca 
to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating  somethii 
to  bargain  in  the  lump. 

COMPOUND,  k Wpiftnd,  a.  492.  Fom 
out  of  many  ingredients,  not  single;  oompo 
of  two  or  more  words. 

COMPOUND,  kdm'piftnd,  t .  492.  Tbe  m 
formed  by  the  union  of  manv  ingredienta. 

COMPOUNDABLE,k6m-pMifd4.bl,«.  i 
pable  of  being  coropoimded. 

CO»IPOUNDER,k6m.p^&ndftr,a.  One^ 
endeavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  m^ 
roent ;  a  mingler,  one  who  mixes  bndiea. 

To  COMPREHEND.  k6m.pr*-h«nd',  e 
To  comprise,  to  include;  to  contain  in 
mind,  to  conceive. 

COMPREHENSIBLE,  k6m-pi^hla'a^ 
a.  Intelligible,  conceivable. 

COMPREHENSIBLY,k^m-pff^-h&i'a^ 
cd.Wiih  frcat  powerof  signiflcailonoratulcraiaik 

COMPREHENSION,  k6m-pr^.liln'alh£ 
The  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or  ooo4i 
ing,  inclusion ;  summary,  epitome,  oomk 
dium;  knowledge,  capadty,  pdwer  off 
mind  to  admit  ideas. 
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COMPREHENSIVE,  k^mnir^.hin'slT,  a. 
Hftving  the  power  to  compreneiid  or  under- 
stand ;  having  the  qoiditjr  of  coropruing  much. 
COMPREHENSIVELY,  k6ni.pr^.hlo'8iv. 

1^  <d.  lo  a  comprehensiTe  manner. 
COMPREHENSIVENESS,  kdm-pri-hln^ 
•iv-nli,  «.  The  quality  of  including  much 
in  a  few  words  or  narrow  coropast. 
To  COMPRESS,  kdm-prif',  r.  a.    To  force 

into  a  narrow  oompatt ;  to  embrace. 
COMPRESS,  k6m'pria,  f .  402.    Bolsten  of 

linen  ran. 
COMPRESSIBILITV,   k^m-prb-si-blll^. 
t^,  f.     The  quality  of  admitting  to  be 
bro«Kht  bv  force  into  a  narrower  compass. 
COMPRESSIBLE,k6m.prls'a^.bl,a.  Yield- 
ing  u>  prcssare,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought 
nearer  to  another. 
COMPRESSIBLENESS,     kdm-priB's^bl- 

B&,  s.  Capability  of  being  pfCMed  close. 
COMPRESSION,  k6m-pr£h'ibi,f.  The  act 
of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to 
each  other  by  vioJence. 
COMPRES8URE,  k^m-prjik'fh&re,  f.45S. 
The  act  or  force  df  one  body  pressing  agauut 
another. 
To  COMPRINT,  k6ai-print',  v.  a.    To  print 
toffcther ;  to  print  another's  copy,  to  the  pre- 
Jadiceof  the  ngfatfd  proprietor. 
To  COMPRISE,  kAm-prlze',  v.  a.    To  con- 
tain, to  include. 
COMPROBATION,    k^m-pr^bishbi,    t. 

Pniof,  attestation. 
COMPROMISE,  k^m'pr^mlze,  $.    A  mu- 
tnal  promise  of  parties  at  difference,  to  refer 
their  controrersies  to  arbitrators ;  an  adjust- 
nent  of  a  difference  of  parties  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. 
To  COMPROMISE,  k  WprA-mlze,  v.  a.  To 
adjust  a  compact  by  mutual  concessions,  to 
•coord,  to  acree* 
COMPROBlISSORUL,k6m.prA-mU-8ir^. 

Al,  a.    Relating  to  compromise. 
COMPROVINCIAL,  k^m-prA-rln'shll,  a. 

Belonging  to  the  saaie  province. 
COMPT,  k&Qnt,  f .  407.   Account,  compnta- 

tsoo,  reckoniiig.    Not  used. 
To  COMPT.  ktont,  v.  a.    To  compute,  to 

tsamber.  We  now  use  To  Count. 
COHPTIBLE,  kUn't^bl,  a.   Accountable, 

ready  tojnve  account    Obsolete. 
To  COMnROLL,  k6n-tr&ir,  e.  «.  84,  406. 

To  control,  to  over-rule,  to  oppose. 
COMPTROLLER,k6ii-tr6a&r,  t .    Director, 

snpenrisur. 
OOMPTROLLERSHIP,k6n.tr6lir.8h)p,f. 

Sttparintcndcnce. 
COMPUI^ATIVELYAL6m.pil'sA.dT.l^/uf. 

0y  constraint. 
COMPULSATORY,   k^p&l'sl.tir4,    a. 
Havinie  the  force  of  compelling.— See  Dmio- 

COMPULSION,  k^m-pil'sh&n,  t.    The  act 

o#  ooapdUna  to  something,  force ;  the  state  of 

being  compelled. 
COMPULSIVE.  k4o-pilsK,  a.  HftTingthe 

power  to  oompd,  forcible. 
CrOMPUUSIVELY,  k6ffi-pftl'slT-l^,  ad.  By 

itirce,  hy  violence. 
30MPULSIVENESS,  kim-pil'ilrdiii,  #. 
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compulsory  or  forcible  manner,  by  violence. 
COMPULSORY,  k6m-pfirsdr4,  a.  Having 

the  power  of  coropellinK. — See  Domatick,5lt. 
COMPUNCTION,  k6m-p&ng'8h&n,s.    The 

power  of  pricking;  stimulation;  repentance, 

contrition. 
COMPUNCTIOUS,  k^m.pftng'sh&s,  a.  Re- 

pentant. 
c6mPUNCTIVE,  k^m-pftng'ti^  «.  Causing 

remorse.  • 
COMPURGATION.kdm-pir-gA'shfin^.The 

practice  of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by 

the  testimony  of  another.     , 
COMPURGATOR,  k6m.pir-g&  t&r,  s.   One 

who  bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of 

another. 
COMPUTABLE,  k6m.p&'t4-b],  a.  Capable 

of  being  numbered. 
COMPUTATION,  k6m.p6.t&'shdn,«.   The 

act  of  reckoning,  calculation ;  the  sum  col- 
lected or  settled  by  calculation. 
To  COMPUTE,  kdm-pAte',  r.  a.  To  reckon, 

to  calculate,  to  count. 
COMPUTER,  k6m.p4't&',  t .  Reckoner,  ac- 

countant. 
COMPUTIST,  k6m'p&-t!st,  t.    Calculator, 

one  skilled  in  computation. 
COMRADE,  kAm'r&de,  s.  165.    One  ^ho 

dwells  hi  the  same  house  or  chamber ;  a  com- 
panion, a  partner. 
CON,  k6n.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition, 

which,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies 

union,  as  Concourse,  a  running  together. 
CON,  k6n,  dd.    An  abbreTiation  of  amtrm. 

On  the  opposite  side,  against  another,  as,  to 

dispute  pro  and  cph. 
To  CON,  k6n,  v.  a.    To  know ;  to  study ; 

to  fix  in  the  memory. 
To  CONCAMKRATE,k6n-k4m'^rite,  r.  a. 

9t,  406.    To  arch  over,  to  vault. 
To  CONCATENATE,  kin-kll'^-dtte,  e.  a. 

To  link  together. 
CONCATENATION,  kin-kit-^ni'shin,  f. 

A  series  of  Kiikt. 
CONCAVATION,k6ng-k4.Tifth&n,f.  The 

act  of  makhig  concave. 

^  As  Ike  secondary  accent  is  oa  the  first  tyllsMe 
of  Ikb  word,  and  the  n  cunws   brfore   lisrU  c,  to 
has  the  riufing  sosad  as  macli  as  U  th«  principal  ao* 
caatwertnpoaiL  408,4C9,iSe. 
CONCAVE,  k6ng1tiTe,  a.  406,  400,  4SS. 

Hollow,  opposed  to  convex. 
CONCAVENESS,  k^ng'kliTe-nif ,  t.    Hoi- 

lowness. 
CONCAVITY,  kdn-kl¥'^.ti,f .  Internal  sur^ 

hce  of  a  hollow  spherical  spheroidical  body. 
CONCAVO-CONCAVE,  kAnkJtVA-kdng'. 

kJive,  a.  406.  ConcaTe  or  hollow  on  both 

sides. 
CONCAVO.CONVEX,k6tt-kVT&-k6n'vlk4, 

a.  Concave  one  way,  aiKl  convex  the  other. 
CONCAVOUS,  k^-kitV&s,  a.  Concave. 
CONCAVOUSLY,  k6n-ki'T&s-l^,  ad.  With 

bollowness. 
To  CONCEAL,  k6n-s^lo',«.  a.   Tb  hide,  to 

keep  secret,  not  to  divulge. 
CONC£ALABLE:k^n.s^1l-bl,a.  Capable 

of  being  concealed 

CONCEALEDNESS,  kta-rtlid-BiM*  P^- 
vity,  obKOrity. 
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CONCEALER,  k^n-selib,  s.   He  that  oon* 

cenis  any  thing. 
CONCEALMENT,  k6n-»^leWnt,f.    The 

MCt  of  hulinr,  secrvcy  ;  the  ttate  of  bcinK  liid, 

privacjT  ;  hiding-place,  retreat. 
To  CONCEDE,  k^a-t^e',  v.  cu    To  admit, 

to  grant. 
CONCEIT,  k6n-t^te>.  Conception,thoaght, 

idea ;  understanding,  readniess  uf  apprelieD- 

•iuu  i  fancv,  fantastical  notion ;  a  fond  opinion 

uf  one's  self ;  a  pleasant  fancy. — Out  of  Con- 
ceit with,  no  lonifer  fond  of. 
To  CONCEIT,  k^n-8^te',  v.  a.   To  imagine, 

to  lielieve. 
CONCEITED,k6n.i^  tid,  part,  c  Endowed 

with   fancy;    proud,  fond  of  himself;   opi- 

nionatire. 
CONCEITEDLY,  k6n-s^'t2d-l^,  ad.  Fanci- 

fullv,  whirosicaily.  ,    ,         . 

CONCEITEDNESS,    k6n  -  i^'tM  -  n&,   f. 

Pride,  ftnidness  of  himself. 
CONCEITLESS,  k^n^tel^f,  a.    Stupid, 

without  thought. 
CONCEIVABLE,  kin-s^Vl-bl,  a.  That  may 

be  imagined  or  thought ;  that  m«y  be  uttdcr- 

stood  or  believed. 
CONCEIVABLEJfESS,  kin^'Ti'-bl-nfe,*. 

Tlie  qiialitv  of  being  concetviible. 
CONCEIVABLY,  kin^'rl-bl^,  ad.    In  a 

conceivable  manner. 
To  CONCEIVE,  k6n-s^Te',  v.  a.    To  admit 

into  the  woiob ;  to  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  com- 

prehend,  to  luiderstaiid ;  to  think,  to  be  of 

opinion. 
To  CONCEIVE,  k6n-»*Te',  e.  «•    To  think, 

to  liave  an  idea  of ;  to  become  pregnant. 
CONCEIVER,  k6n.»i'T&r,  •.    One  that  nn- 

dersunds  or  apprehends. 
CONCENT,  k6n.8^nt',f.  Concert  of  Toices, 

harmony  ;  ctnisistency. 
To  CONCENTRATE,  kin-sln'trite,  vm.91. 

To  drive  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  drive  to- 
wards the  centre.  . 
CONCENTRATION,  kdn-sjn-tri'sh&n,  f. 

Collection  into  a  narrower  space  round  the 

centre.  .       ,     . 

To  CONCENTRE,  k6n-i^n'tlbr,  r.  a.  416. 

To  tend  to  one  common  centre. 
To  CONCENTRE,  kdn-»^n't&r,  r.  a.    To 

emit  towards  one  centre. 
CONCENTRICAL,  kin-sin'tr^-kll,      >  ^ 
CONCENTRICK,  kin-iln'tHk,  f  ^ 

Having  one  common  centre. 
CONCEPTACLE,    kdn-slp'tl-kl,  t.    40S. 

'Ihat  in  which  any  thini;  i^  contained,  a  vessel. 
CONCEI'TIBLE,  kAn-s^p  t^-bl,  a.    IntelU- 

gihie,  capable  to  be  undeistood. 
CONCEPTION,  k6n.8^p;sh&n,  f.    The  act 

of  cuiiceivioe,  or  quickening  with  pregnancy ; 

the  state  of  Ming  conceived;  notion,  idea; 

sentiment,    purpose ;    apprehension,    know- 
ledge ;  c«»noeit,  sentiment,  pointed  tliought* 
CONCEPTIOUS,  k6n-8^p^«h&f,  a.    Apt  to 

conceive,  pregnant 
CONCEPTIVEy  k6n-8«p'tiTy  a.   Capable  to 

conceive. 
To  CONCERN,  kAn-tJm',  r.  a.    To  relate 

to;  to  beltMig  to;  to  atfect  with  some  pas- 
sion; to  interest,  to  engage  by  interest;  to 

disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 
CONCERN,  k6n.alm', «.   BniiiieM,  affair ; 

interest,  engagement,  importance*  mcawnt ; 

passion,  affection,  regard. 
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CONCERNING,  kin-iir'idiig,  prip.    Ra 

lating  to,  with  relation  to. 
CONCERNMENT,  k6n-i^Wnt,s.    Tb< 

thing  in  which  we  are  concerned  or  inteiested 

business,  interest ;   intercourse,  ioipoft»i»cf 

interposition,  meddling ;  passion,  emotioa  u 

mind. 
To  CONCERT,  kdn-tlrt',  r.  e.  To  setUe  ini 

thing  in  private,  by  mutual  communicatiun 

to  settle,  to  contrive,  to  adjost. 
CONCERT,  kin'ilrt,  «.    Commanication  o 

designs ;  a  symphony,  many  performers  pis; 

ing  Uie  same  tune. 
CONCERT  ATION,k6n-slr.ti'ih4n,«.  Slrift 

contention.  .    , 

C0NCERTATlVE,k6n-i|r't|.tlT,a,    Con 

tentious. 
CONCESSION,  k6n.»&'»hin,  s.  The  act  c 

yielding  ;  a  grant,  the  tiling  yielded. 
CONCESSIONARY,  k6n-f ^ ih&nlr^, < 

Given  by  indulgence. 
CONCESSIVELY,  k6ii-»lf'»lT-l^,  ed.    B 

way  of  concession. 
CONCH,  k6ngk,«.  408.  AsheU,  afeaibell 
CONCHOID,  k^nglL&id,  s.   The  name  of 

curve,  the  property  of  which  is  to  apprusc 

perpettully  nearer  to  a  line,  without  ever  bcin 

able  to  touch  it. 
To  CONCIUATE,  k^n-tll'yite,  r.  a.  91 

113.    To  gain  <»ver,  to  reconcile.    , 
CONCILIATION,  kin-sH-i-i'ihiii,  i.  1^ 

act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 
CONCILIATOR,  k6n-8il4-l'tir,  f.    Oi 

that  makes  peace  between  others. 
CONCILIATORY,  k6n-«il'*.4-t4r4, «.  B< 

lating  to  recodciliatioo.  — See  I>0Mettic^ 

t^  Mr.  Sheridsa  pUcaa  the  acceat  apoa  tbc  « 
Ifeif  word,  bat  all  omr  oiImt  Onbocpbis  ptaca  U  ■« 
properly  apoo  the  iecood  syll«l>le.  51t. 

CONCINNITY,k6n.iJn'n*-t*,f.   Decetc; 

fitness. 
CONCINNOUS,k6ii-aio'nia,a.  Becoarfi^ 

pleasant 
CONCISE,  kdn-sW,  a.    Brief,  short 
CONCISELY,k6n-8Ue'li,ad.Briefly,sboTtr 

CONCISENESS,  kAn-iUc'ni^  f.    Brr^H 

shortness. 
CONCISION,  k6n-aizh'ahib,  t.     Cnttu 

off,  excisioiu  _  ^. 

CONCITATION,  k^-a^-ti'thftn,  f.  The i 

of  stirring  up.  .      ,      t 

CONCLAMATION,  k4ng-kll-mi'ihftii, 

408.     An  outcry.  ^ 

CONCLAVE,  kingTtUve,  «.  408.    Vnn 

apartment;  the  room  in  which  the  cardm) 

meet,  or  the  assembly   of  the  cardinal*, 

close  assembly.— S«-e  To  CoiUct, 
To  CONCLUDE,  kdn-kl&de',  r.a.  Td  colh 

by  ratiocination  ;  to  decide,  to  detennii»« » 

end,  to  6ni»h. 
To  CONCLUDE,  k<\n-kl4dc',  r.  a.   To  P 

form  the  last  act  of  ratiocination,  to  d<-i* 

mine  ;  to  settle  opinion ;  finally  to  dettfmu 

to  end.  ^         .     •      .        >^ 

CONCLUDENCY,k6n-kl4'd&.i*,i.  C< 

sequence,  regular  proof. 
CONCLUDENT,kAn-klA'dlnt,a.  Dect»i 
CONCLUSIBLE,    kAn-Uia^-bl    «    * 

Determinable.  ^  .  ^ 

CONCLUSION,  kAn-klA'ahto,f.  Det^" 

nation,  final  decision ;  collection  f»«JP^I 

sitions  premised,  consequence  ;  the  ek>*e ; 

event  of  expcrhneul ;  the  eiid,  the  ep»i»y*- 
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CONCLUSIVE,  k^n-kl&'slv,  «.  158,  488. 

Decisive,  giving  the  Uit  deU:rtiiiiuuiou ;  regu- 

hulv  ctMiteqaenlial. 
COI>fCLUSlVELY,  kin-kl&'siv-li,  ad.  De- 

cUively 
CONCLUSIVENESS,   k^n^i^uh-nh,  $. 

Puwer  of  deterfDining  the  o(jinion. 
ToCONCOAGULATE,  k^Dg-k^iig'g&.lkte, 

9.  «.  406.   To  congeal  u<ie  thing  with  another. 
CONCOAOULATION,  k^ng-kA-lg-gA-lli'- 

thin,  f .    A  coagulation  by  which  different 

bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass. 
To  CONCOCT,  k6n-k6kr,  vm.  To  digest  by 

the  itninach  ;  to  purify  hy  heat. 
CONCOCTION,  k6n.k6k'8fa&^  s.  Digestion 

fai  the  stomach,  maturation  by  heat. 
CONCOLOUR,kdn>kfilliir,  a.  Of  one  colour. 
CONCOMITANCE,  kdn-kdrn'^-tinse.  1  . 
CONCOMITANCY,k6n.k6m'^tln-st,/  *' 

huhftistence  tugetlier  with  another  Uiing. 
CONCOMITANT,  k6n.k6m'^.tdnt,  a.  Con- 

joined  with,  concurrent  with. 
CONCOMlTANT,k6nJL6m'^-tlnt,s.Conpa. 

nion,  person  or  thing  collatenilly  connected. 
CONCOMITANTLY,k6n.k6m'£.tint.U,arf. 

In  company  with  others. 
To  CONCOMITATE,  kdn.kdm'i.tite,  v. «. 

To  be  connected  with  any  thing. 
CONCORD,  kdnglLdrd,  f.  408.   Agreement 

between  persons  and  things,  peace»  union,  har- 
mony, concent  of  founds  ;  principal  gramma* 

tical  relation  of  one  word  to  another. 
CONCORDANCE,  kdn.k&r'ciinse,  t.  496. 

Agieement  ^  a  book  which  shows  in  how  many 

tests  of  Scripture  any  word  occurs. 


Lion;  combtnadoii 


^  JobDMw.  Shertdaa,  Ath,  Scoii,  Kares,  Penry, 
B«Ucy,  Eatiek,  W.  Jotuutoo,  Hacliansn,  and  Kenrick, 
all  coucar  la  placlog  ika  accetit  oa  tb«  svcoad  syllabi* 
9i  Ibis  word  ta  both  its  seaaes;  and  tvcry  pkra  of  dUtine* 
Itoa  it  irlfliag  agaiuM  all  ibcsa  aatboriilet,  and  tb«  dls> 
•oi  fUarc  r  r  the  accent  oa  the  first  syllable.  SccTVifowi. 

CONCORDANT,  k6n.kdr'ddnt,  a.    Agree- 

able,  agreeing. 
CONCORDATE,  k6n-kj^r'dkte,  t.  91.     A 

ovrnpact,  a  convention 
CONCORPORAL,  k^n-k&r'p^.rAl,  «.    Of 

the  tame  body. 
To  CONCORP0RATE,k6n.k&i'pA.ritte,e.a. 

91.    To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance. 
CONCORP0RATI0N,k^n^ftr.p^ri'shin, 

t.     Union  in  one  mass* 
CONCOURSE,  k6nglL&fse,  t.  406.     The 

confluence  of  many  persons  or  things ;  the  per- 

•otti  assembled  ;  tlie  point  of  junction  or  iit- 

tersection  of  two  bodies 
CONCREMATION,  k^ng-kii-mi'shAn^  s. 

llie  act  of  burning  togt* ther. 
CONCREMENT,   k6ng1ci(.inlnt,   t.  408. 

The  mass  fitrmed  by  cuncretton. 
CONCRESCENCE,  k^n.krjs%jnse.f.  The 

act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the  wuon  ot  te- 

ptrate  particles. 
To  CONCRETE,  k^n-kr^te',  v. «.    To  oot- 

lesce  into  one  laass. 
To  CONCRETE,  k6n.kr4te',  e. «.    To  form 

by  concrttion. 
CONCRETE,  k6n.krlte',  «.  408.    Fonned 

by  concretion ;  in  logick,  not  abstract,  ap- 
plied to  a  subject. — See  D'ucreU. 
CONCRETE,  kdngluite,  i.  406.    A  mass 

lormed  by  cuncrttioo. 
CONCRET£LY,k4n.kr^te1i,ed.Ina  manner 

indMling  tlie  subject  with  the  predicate, 
CONCRErENESis.k6n.kr^teys.  t.  Coagu- 

lalaon  coUectkm  vi  fluids  into  a  toUd  maaa. 


I  CONCRETION,  k6n.krt:'sh&n,  s.    The  act 

of  concreting,  coalition ;  the  mass  formed  bj 

a  coalition  of  separate  particles. 
CONCRETIVE,  kdn-kr^  t!v,a.  Coagnlatire. 
CONCRETURE,  kin-kri'tshAre,  f .  461.   A 

mass  formed  bv  coagulation. 
CONCUBINA'6E,k6D.k6'b4.nlUe^.91.  The 

act  of  living  with  a  woman  nut  married. 
CONCUBINE,  k6ngnL&.blne,«.  408.  A  wo* 

man  kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 

ty  AnaivDtly  this  word  sigaiflrd  a  woman  sriio  %raa 
married,  bat  who  bad  no  l«gal  claim  to  aay  part  of 
the  basband'*  property 

To  CONCULCATE,  k6n.k&l'kkte,  v. «.   T6 

tread  or  trample  under  foot. 
CONCULCATION,  kingkil-kl'shin,   s. 

406.    Trampling  with  the  feet 
CONCUPISCENCE,   k6n.k&'pi-slnse,    s. 

510.     Irregular  desire,  libidinous  wish. 
CONCUPISCENT,k6n.k&'p^2nt,a.Libidl. 

nous,  lecherous. 
CONCUPISCENnAL,k6nk&.pi.8Jn'Bhll, 

a.    Relating  to  concupiscence. 
CONCUPISCIBLE,  k6n.k&'pi-si.bl,  a.  Im- 

pressing  desire. 
To  CONCUR,  kAn-kb',!}.  11.408.    To  meet 

in  one  point ;  to  agree,  to  join  In  one  action  ; 

to  be  united  with,  to  be  conjoined ;  to  contri- 
bute to  one  common  event 
CONCURRENCE,  kdn-kftr'rl 
CONCURRENCY,  k^n.k&r'r^ 

Union,  association,  conjunction ; 

of  many  agents,  or  ctrcumsUnces ;  asaialance« 

help  ;  joint  right,  common  claim. 
CONCURRENT,  kdn-kfir'rint,  «.    Acting 

in  conjunction,  concomitant  In  agency. 
CONCURRENT,   k^nk&r^lnt,  s.     Thai 

which  concurs* 
CONCUSSION.  k^n.kish'in,s.  Hie  act  of 

shaking,  tremefaction. 
CONCUSSIVE, kdnk&s'slT, «.  HaTing tha 

power  or  quaiitv  <»f  shaking. 
ToCONDEMN,  k&n^l4m>ui.To  ftnrl  gmltj, 

to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  censure,  to  blaaae* 
CONDEMNABLE,k6nHlJm'nl.bl,«.  Blame- 
able,  culpable. 
CONDEMNATION^   k^n^&n-nl'shftn,  $. 

The  sentence  by  which  any  one  if  doomed  to 

punishment. 
CONDEMNATORY,  k^n^im'nl.t&r4,  m. 

Passing  a  sentence  uf  condeanatiou.    See 

DomaSek,  bit. 
CONDEMNER,  k^n^lim'nir,  s.  411.    A 

blamer,  a  oensurer. 
CONDENSABLE,  k6n^ln'sl.bl,  a.    IWt 

which  is  capable  of  condensation. 
To  CONDENSAT]^  kdn^ln'site,  t. «.  91. 

To  make  thicker. 
To  CONDENSATE,  k6n^lln'site,  t.  m.  To 

grtiw  thick. 
CONDENSATE,  kdn^ln's&te,«.  91.  Blada 

thick,  Compressed  Into  less  space. 
CONDENSATION,  k6o^ln.si'sh&n,f.  The 

act  •  f  thickenhig  any  body  ;  opposite  to  rare- 
faction. 
To  CONDENSE,  k6n.dlnse',  e.a.  To  i 

ant  hiid\'  more  thick,  close,  mid  weighty. 
To  OONDEiNSE,  kin-dinse',  e.  a.  To  gr 

clo^r  and  wriglay. 

CONDENSE,  kindlnse',  a.  Thick,  dense. 
CONDENSER,  kAn^ln's&r,  t.  A  ressel, 
wlierein  to  crowd  tlie  air. 


»groir 


CONDENSITY,  k^n-din's^.O.*.  The 


of  being  euudcosetlitized  by  ^ 
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CONDENSITY,  k^n-dln'sl-t^^f.  The  state 

of  being  condensed. 
To  CONDESCEND,  k6ii.d*.82nd',  v.  n.  To 

depart  from  the  privileges  of  superiority ;  to 

consent  to  do  mure  than  mere  Justice  can  re- 
quire ;  tu  stoop,  to  bend,  to  vield. 
CONDESCENDENCE,  kdn-di-s&i'dliise, 

t,    Vuluntarv  submission* 
CONDESCENDINGLY,  k6n-dfc.sind1ng- 

le,  ad.    By  way  of  yoluntary  humiliation, 

bv  way  of  kind  concession. 
CONDESCENSION,  kan^t-sln'shin,  t. 

Voluntary  humiliation,  descent  from  supe« 

riority.-^  To  CoUecL 
CONDESCENSIVE,   kdn-d^-sln'slT,    a. 

Courteous. 
CONDIGN,  k6n-dlne',  a,  S85.  Suitable,  de- 

served,  merited. 
CONDIGNNESS,  k^n-dWnls,  t.    SniU- 

bleness,  agreeabieness  to  deserts. 
CONDIGNLY,k6n-dbeli,(itf.  Desenredly, 

according  to  merit. 
CONDIMENT,k6n'd^-mtot^.Seasoniog,saace. 
CONDISCIPLE,  k^n-dis-sPpL  $.  A  school- 

fellow. 
ToCONDITE,  k^n-dite',  V.  c    To  pickle, 

to  preserve  by  salts. 
CONDITION,  k^n^Wfin,  t .  QnaUty,  that 

by  which  any  thine  is  denominated  good  or 

bad ;  nataral  quality  of  the  mind,  temper, 

temperament ;  sUte,  drcumstancet ;  rank,  sti- 
pulation, terms  of  compact 
CONDITIONAL,   k6n^W&n4l,  a.     By 

wav  of  stipulation,  not  absolute. 
CONDITIONALTTY,    k6n-dish-i-A-nll't. 

t^,  i.    Limitation  by  certain  terms. 
CONDITIONALLY,  kdn.dW&n-il4,  ad. 

With  crruin  limitations,  on  particular  terms. 
CONDITIONARY,k6n-dIsh&n4.ri,a.  Sti- 

pulated. 
CONDITIONATE,    k^n^UshM-nlte,    a. 

EsUblished  on  certain  termt . . 
CONDITIONED,  k6n-dish'6nd,  a.  Having 

qualities  or  properties  £ood  or  bad. 
To  CON  DOLE,  k^n-dile',  r.  ii.    To  lament 

with  those  that  are  in  misfortune. 
Tb  CONDOLE,  k6n-dMe',  v.  a.    To  bewail 

witli  another. 
CONDOLEM£NT,k6o.d&le'm&it,s.  Grief, 

sorrow. 
CONDOLENCE,  k^n-dMinse,   t.     Grief 

ft>r  the  sorrows  of  another. 
CONDOLER,  kdn-d6lir,  f.  One  that  com- 

plimrnts  another  upon  his  misfortunes. 
CONDONATION,  k6n-d&-nl'sh6D,  «.     A 

pardoning,  a  forgiving. 
To  CONDUCE,  k6n-d&se',e.».  To  promote 

an  end.  to  contribute  to. 
CONDUCIBLE,  kdn-d&'si-bl,  «.    Having 

tli«  power  of  conducing. 
CONDUCIBLENESS,  k6n.di's^.bl.n&,  #/ 

The  quality  of  c<inUibuting  to  any  end. 
CONDUCIVE,  k6u^6'8fT,  a.    That  which 

m«v  contribute  to  any  end. 
CONDUCIVENESS,  kin-dA'sif-iiis,*.  The 

aualiiy  of  conducing. 
N  DUCT,  k^'d&kt,  §.  40S.  Management, 
economy ;  the  act  of  leading  troops ;  convoy  ; 
a  warrant  by  which  a  convoy  is  appointed  ', 
behaviour,  recular  life. 
To  C:ONDUCT,  k6n^i&kf ,  r.  a.  To  lead,  to 
direct,  to  accompany  in  order  to  ihow  the 


way ;  to  attend  In  dvHity ;  to  roanaget  as*  ta 

conduct  an  affair ;  to  head  an  army. 
CONDUCTITIOUS,k6n^fik^?8h'i8,«.Hir«L 
CONDUCTOR,k6n-ddk'tdr,«.418.  A  leadrr, 

one  who  shows  another  the  way  by  acoofli|)*- 

nying  him  ;  a  chief,  a  general ;  a  mana^,  a 

director ;  an  instrument  to  direct  the  kniie  b 

cutting  for  the  stone. 
CONDUCTRESS,  kdn^ik'trls,«.  A  wodmo 

that  directs'  , 
CONDUIT,  k&n'dlt,  t .  165.  S41.  A  canal  of 

pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  waters ;  the  pipe 

or  cock  at  which  water  is  drawn. 
CONDUPLICATION,  kdnd&.pU-hlt'shiB, 

s.    A  doubling;  a  duplicate*  .^ 

CONE,  k6ne,  t.  A  solid  body,  of  which  tbe 

base  is  a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point. 
To  CONFABULATE,  k6n.fib'&.llite,  «.  a. 

To  talk  easily  together,  to  cbat. 
CONFABULATION,  kdn.fib.&-l&'sh£o,  s. 

Easy  Conversation. 
CONFABULATORY,  k6n-ftb'&.lk-tftr4,  t 

5lt.  Belonging  to  talk.— 4$ee  Domestic^. 
CONFARREATION,  k^n-fftr.r^.k'sh&ii,  a 

Tbe  solemdikation  of  marriage  by  eating  bread 

together. 
To  CONFECT,  ktn-Okif,  v.  a.  To  make  vp 

into  sweetmeats. 
CONFECT,  k6n'flkt,s.  492.  A  sweetmcsL 
CONFECTION,  kdn-flk'shftn,  t .    A  prepa- 

ration  of  fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat ;  a  coo> 

position,  a  mixture. 
CONFECTIONARY,  k6n.flk'shaii4-f*,  «. 

The  place  where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  sold. 
CONFECTIONER,  k6n.l2k'8hin.&r,s.  Cm 

whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 
CONFEDERACY,    k^n-iSd'Ir.i-s^,    «. 

League,  union,  engagement. 
To  CONFEDERATE,  k6n.f^'lr.&te,  9.«. 

91.  To  join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  to  ally. 
To  CONFEDERATE,  k6n.fld  &r4te,  «.  ■. 

To  league,  to  unite  in  a  league. 
CONFEDERATE,   k6afld'2r4tte,  «.    9L 

United  in  a  league. 
CONFEDERATE,  k6n.fid'&r4ite,  a.    Obs 

who  engages  to  support  another,  an  aUy* 
CONFEDERATI6n,  k6D-«id^4'shftB,s. 

League,  alliance. 
ToCONFER,  k6n.fir',e.a.  To  dlsoomse  wilfc 

another  upon  a  stated  subject,  to  condace  to. 
To  CONFER,  k6n4it^,  v.  a.  To  compare  ;  to 

give,  to  bestow. 
CONFERENCE,k6nTlr4nse,s.50S.  ForiMl 

discourse,  oral  discussion  of  any  question  :  aa 

appointed  roeetiue  for  discussing  some  point; 

comparison.    Ii:  this  last  sense  mtle  ased. 
CONFERRER,  kinflr'&r,  i.    Hethatcfls^ 

fers  ;  he  that  bestows. 
ToCONFESS,k6nfls',v.a.To  acknowledge  a 

crime  ;  to  disclose  tlie  state  of  the  conscienes 

to  the  priest ;  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  paoU 

tcnt,  as  a  priest ;  to  own,  to  avow  ;  to  ^rant. 
To  CONFESS,  kan.fls^  r.  a.  To  make  < 

ressioil,  as,  he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to  con 
CONFESSEDLY,  k6n.flss«d4^,  ad. 

Avowedly,  indisputably. 
CONF£SSION,kdn.fS8h'&n,  f.  The  acknow^ 

ledgment  of  a  crime  ;  the  act  of  disburdeninf 

the  conscience  to  a  priest ;    a  forroulariy  in 

which  the  ariides  of  faith  are  comprised. 
CONFESSIONAL,  k6n.f&hl&ii4],f.    Hsi 

Kat  In  wliich  Uic  confessor  sits. 
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tefti  where  the  prirtt  e'ts  to  heur  cunfessitms. 
CONFESSOR,  k6nfin-Bar,  s.     One  who 
m«kc»  profeuiun  of  hit  faith  in  th«  facer  of  dan- 
ger ;  he  that  heart  confessions,  and  prescribes 
petiance  ;  be  who  confesses  his  crimes. 
tT  !>'•  K«wrick  wys  ibis  word  is  tumvtiroes,  bat 
h»pn>tw«iy.  acc«ttiefl  on  ibe  tnn  tyllabie;  bat  it  may 
S;  otM«rvcd  that  ihli  impropriety  it  become  so  uiii- 
vtfMl,  Ckat  aot  oue  wbo  bas  Ibc  least  prcteoaion  to 
Mitrfl»«M  dare*  to  pfonoancc  it  otherwise.     It  is,  In* 
dMrf.  lu  be  rrf  reite<J  ibai  we  art  to  r.nU  of  Laiiu  orl- 
rwmt»  as  «atlr«ly  to  o*«lvct  oar  own ;  for  litis  word 
ca  ••w  bav«  th«  acccat  on  the  Mrcord  tylUble,  only 
mbtm  is  meaos  oae  who  con/etiet  bis  criu*  s :  a  sense 
■  «k*ch  h  b  scarcely  ever  used.    Mr.  .shoidan  and 
t.>t^k    have  the  accent  on  the  first  tyllabie  of  tbis 
»»WL  Mr.  »cott  oa  the  first  and  second ;  Dr.  Juhuson, 
Mr. Terry,  Bacbanao,  W.  Joboiton.  Asb,  Bailey,  and 
btda.  e»v  the  seeoad:  b«t,  nolwitbtUudlne  tbb  wrixbt 
•f  Mttnr My,tbc  best  aa«e  is  eeruiuly  on  the  other  si<le. 

CDNFEST,  k6ii-»if,«.  Open,  known,  not 

tT  Dr.  Kcarick  tails  as  that  this  is  a  poetical  word 
^Cmiistcd :  and,  indeed,  we  freqacntly  find  it  %o 
wrturs  ^  Pope  and  others :  „   ^ 

•  j^A  ctac  tbas fbood  anravcis  all  the  rest; 

••  rb«  prospect  clears,  and  Clo<lio  glands  ronfest.** 
^  »*--*  sbia  is  a  mere  compiiaacc  with  the  pr«rju<licet 
^  ««  e*e,  a»d  that  there  U  not  the  lean  uecesiity  for 
^MfUs^  frMB  the  coranoa  spelliog.-i>e<:  Principlts 
«r  Cfl^M  Proaanciatton,  No.  .IrtO. 

CONFESTLY,  k4n-f4atU,o</.  Indisputably, 

proprHy  CW^^'fv.  A>4. 
CONFIDANT,  kAn-f&-d4nt',  •.     A  person 

tniaticd  with  private  affairs. 

^  l^is  word,  Tory  anilkc  moM  others  from  the 
^~  ,»,rce,  bas  been  made  to  alter  \\%  Freiirb  oribo- 
irs»aT  **»  *»"*"^  *•  approach  a  lillW  nenrcr  to  the 
L^ri'  •r»aaaci«tion  of  ll.  Some  Hltecie*!  speakers 
•T^ae  •••ar  proooance  thr  fiist  tylUole  like  cone,  as 
fe  to  ••Tked  in  the  first  ediUon  of  Mr.  i>l»rridan'»  Die 
•^v^  •  and  Ibis  is  perfectly  of  a  pl^ce  with  the  af- 
l,^i„^J  wUch  has  altered  the  spelling  ..f  the  last. 
m«  r>r«a<n  and  Soath,  a*  quoted  by  L)r  John*on,  we 
M  i»t»  word  spelled  liite  the  adjecilve  confident ; 
mmAn.it  Ofof  than  probablf  that  iu  Fiench  p.oounci- 
^-^  M  bnl  of  late  dale  ;  but  so  aolv* rial  is  lU  nsc  at 
»,«ni  that  a  greater  marli  of  ru^tuicy  cannot  be 
\0mrm  than  to  place  the  ac«  ent  on  the  first  lylUble,  aod 
<m  «« ••MMRce  the  last  dent  ioscead  of  dnnt. 

t  ON  r\  DE,  kAn-f^e'  r.  11.    To  trust  in. 
tt>NFIDENCE,  kon're-dense,  •.     Firm  be- 

^  iA  atiolhef  ;  trtisl  in  his  own  abiliiies  or 

fortuar;    ▼ilioos  boldness,  opposed   to  rao- 

4atj  ;  hoocst  boldness,  firmnesj»  of  integntj  ) 

irwvt  In  the  foodijess  of  anoilier. 
CONFIDENT,  kin  »-dtol,  a.  Assured  be- 

food  dtmbt ;  posiliee,  dogmatical,  secure  of 

Mcccts ;  without  suspicion,  trusting  without 

ttmtts  ;  bold  to  a  vior,  impudent. 
CON  Fl DENT,  kAn'ft-dInt,  «•    One  tiustcd 

with  st-rrets. — See  Cow>ipjrt.       ,      ,  ,, 
CONFIDENTIAL,     k6n-f*-d4n'sh4l,    od. 

Worth  IT  < if  confidence.  ,....• 

CO  N  PI  D  ENTI  ALLY,     k6n-ftHi6n  shal-lt, 

«acu    In  a  omfidamttal  mamier.      , 
CONFIDENTLY,  kAn'fMlnUli, «d.  With- 

o«t  doubt,  without  fear  \  witli  firm  uust ;  posi- 

lierlj.  dormatically.      ^      .      ,         . 
OONFIDENTNESS,  kAnft-dlnt-nes,f.  As 

i«rattcr.  •»     1     I       7 

CONFIGURATION,  kOn-flg-a-rk'sh&n,  $. 

Tac  funa   of  tlie   Tarit)u»   parts,   adaj.lcd    to 

e*ch  other  ;  thr  face  tif  the  l.or.>scupe. 
To  CONFIGURE,  kdn  f  ig'Cire,  e.«.  To  dis- 

fl»^«^  mtii  utxy  form, 
CON  Vi N  E,  kAn  fine.  •.  140,  492.     Common 

b  *indw7.  b^irdei,  edf^. 

ty  Dr.  i«dias«n  telU  as  that  the  substautiee  con/tme 
«M  tefMcrly  HoaaMcad  Mrlth  the  accent  00  the  ia^* 


syllable.  The  ezamplei,  however,  which  he  tires  ns 
from  the  poets,  prove  only  that  it  was  accented  both 
ways.  Bat,  indeed,  it  is  higbiy  probable  that  this  waa 
the  case ;  for  instances  are  numerous  of  the  propen* 
sity  of  latter  pronnnciation  to  place  the  accent  higher 
than  formerly ;  and  when  by  this  aecentuanoa  a  noon 
is  di«iingni»bed  from  a  verb,  it  is  supposed  to  have  itt 
OK.— See  BowL 

ToCONFINE,k6n-nne',r.ii.  To  border  upoDi 

to  Umch  on  ditferent  territories. 
To  CONFINE,  k6n-flne\  r.  a.  To  limit ;  to 

imprison  ;  to  restrain,  to  tie  tip  to. 
CONFINELESS,  kin-flnelfts,  a.    Boand. 

less,  unlimited. 
CONFINEMENT^  k6n-flne'mlnt,  t.     Im- 

prisonment,  restraint  of  libertv. 
CONFINER,  ktJn-fl'n&r,  s.  A  borderer,  one 

that  lives  upon  confines*,  one  that  touches 

upon  two  ditferent  regions. 
CON  FI N ITY,  kin-ftn'^-ti,  i.    Nearness. 
To  CONFIRM,  kin-flrm',  r.  a.  108.  To  put 

past  doabt  by  new  evidence ;  to  settle,  to  esU- 

blish ;    lo  strengthen  bv  new  solemnities  or 

ties ;  to  admit  to  tbe  full  privileges  of  a  Chns- 

tian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 
CON  FIRM  ABLE,  k6n.f4i^m4-bl,  a.    That 

which  is  capable  of  incontestable  evidence. 
CONFIRMATION,  kin-ftr-mli'shOn,*.  The 

act  of  establishing  anv  thing  or  person,  evi- 
dence, additional  proof ;  an  ecclesiastical  rite. 
CONFIRMATOR,  kin-fli-mji'tiir,  «.    Aa 

altfstor,  he  that  puts  a  matter  past  douht. 
CONFIRMATORY,k6n-flrm1i-t6r4,a.Oiv. 

iufi  additional  testimony. — See  DomeUick,hif. 
CONFIRMEDNESS,   kin-f^rm'^d-nea,    $. 

Confirmed  state. 

tb*  Ihis  word  ou^t  to  be  added  (0  those  ukcn  ao- 
llce  of~l'iin.  No.  3M.  _        _ 

CON  FIRMER,  kin-flnn'fir,  «.     One  that 

confirms,  an  attestor,  an  establisher. 
CONFISCABLE,  kin-flsklt-bl,  o.    LUble 

to  forfeiture. 
To  CONFISCATE,  kin-flslcite,  v,  «.    To 
transfer  private  property  to  the  poblick.  by 
way  of  penalty. 
CONFISCATE,  kin-fisltlite,   a.      Trans- 
ferred to  the  puhlick  as  forfeit. 
tr  Dr.  Krniick  blames  Dr.  Johnson  for  accenting 
tbiTwoid  onihe  second  syllable,  when  the  rxarople 
be  brings  from  Shalcespeare  arcents  it  on  the  fli^l; 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  tbe  verb  oofht  to  have 
Uie  accent  on  tbe  sccon<l  syllable,  the  adjecUve.  which 
is  derived  from  it,  oufbt  to  have  tbe  accent  on  tba 
same  syllable  likewise ;  und  the  example  liom  Shakes 
pearc  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poelkal  license. 

CONFISCATION,  k6n-f Is-kk'shun, «.  The 
act  of  transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of  crimi- 
nals to  puhlick  use. 

CONFITENT.kdn'f^-t^nt,s.  One  confessing. 

CON  FITURE,k4n'fi.tsh{irc,«.46l.  A  sweet- 
meat,  a  cmifection. 

To  CONFIX,  kdn.f!k8',r.«.    To  fix  down. 

CONFLAORANT,kAn.iU'gr4nt,a.  Involved 

in  a  general  fire.  ,,  .  a  - 

CONFLAGRATION,  k6n-fl4-gri'shfln,f.  A 

general  firr  :  it  is  taken  for  the  hrc  which  shall 

consume  this  world  at  the  coiisummatioti. 
CONFLATION,  kiin-flishfin,  s.  The  act  of 

blowing  many  instruments  lonether ;  a  cnsting 

or  nit-ltiii(;  of  metal. 
CONFLEXURE,  kAn-fl^k'sbftre,  s.  452.     A 

To  CON  FLICT,  ktJn-fllkl',  r.  a.  To  contest, 

to  stru^'jrle. 
CONFLICT,  kiinfl?kt,«.  492.  A  violent  col 
lision  or  op|.osii!on  ;  k  <t554!^^)^§|^"*^'*" 
lion  ;  struggle,  agooj.  O 


JON 

)7— o^iaS^miTaiaA* 

,VM,  Fr,  To  take  leaTi 
:6n.ji-d^.l^iT', «.  Th 
il  tu  a  dean  and  chapte 
choose  a  bishop, 
^er,  r.  a.  To  turn,  b 
I  solid  state;  lo  bind  < 

i^\  r.  «•  To  concret 

L6n.j^ri.bl,  a.     Sn 

1. 

Ldn-jeerminty  «•    Tl 

ation. 

tn-j^-U'shilbi, «.    Stai 

'  made  solid. 

^-n&r,  f.  98.    Of  tl 

i^n-jln'lr-r&iy  a.  Oft! 

e  from  the  same  orieiiu 
Vnk'il,  a.    Partakii 
>guate 
tnjknh'&i'h'ikys.  Co 

jln'olt,   a,   140,     15 

iinate. 

t.  400.    The  sea-eel 

^'r4-^, «.    A  mass 

up  together. 

&t\  r.  a.   To  heap  a 

k-jIsf-^-bl,  a.     Th 

i-jisfy&n,  «.  464. 
It  in  abscesses. 
i.r^,f.    AgUtdist] 
petinle  or  solnirrj. 
,  kdn-gli'8h44tte,  «. 

,k6D.glk.sh^4t'sh&a, 
I  into  ice. 

k6o-gl6'bitte,v.a.   ! 
tnball. 
rgl6l)4te,a.91.MoQ]d< 

k^n-gl&'bkte.l^arf. 

k6iig.gl^bk'sh&B, 

D-glibe',  V.  c    To  f 

IS. 

[i-gl6be'y  r.  a.    To  oc 

kSS. 

rE,k6ngl6m'lr4te,r 
MlUikeabaUof  dues 
,k6ii-gl6iii'lr.kte,«.1 
nd  ball,  to  at  thiat  i 
llected,  twisted  topMh 

)N,k6ngl6m4r.4'skl 
ter  into  a  loose  bali  ; 

PE,  k6D.gl&t^^te, 

rE,k6n.gl&'t^-iiite^c 

N,  k^n-glu-t^-ni'ski 
[  wounded  b4»dies. 
E,  k6n.g]&'t^.&i.dv 
^        rcr  of  luutiog  wounda* 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC: 


CON  CON 

atr  IflT,  B^t  l«-^bc  ITl,  tSb  17»,  biU  ITS^H  2W-pJ4iid  S18-#Mtt  46C,  rim  4M. 

CONJECTURABLE,  k6n-J&«t8h&.rl.fal«  c 

461.  Possible  to  be  guessed. 
CONJECTURAL,  kdnjlk't8h6.dU,  «.  Be- 

pending  on  conjectare. 
CONJECTURALITY,      kin-jik-tshi-rlT- 

^•t^, «.  That  which  depends  upon  guess. 
CON  JECTURALLY,  k6n-jlktshA.ril-^ 

Bv  guess,  hy  conjectoie. 
CONJECTURE,k6n-jlk^h6re^^61.Gocti, 

imperfect  knowledge. . 
To  CONJECTURE,  kdo^&'tshAre, «. «.  T^ 

C^NUPEROUS,  ki-nlf '^r&s,  a.  Such  treM 
weccmiferoas  ■»  bear  a  fruit  of  a  woody  sab- 


CONOLUTINATOR.  k6n-gl4'ti.nA-t5r,  #. 
'  6S0, 166.  That  which  hu  the  power  of  uniting 

'  wounds. 

CONORATULANT,  kin-gritshi-Unt,  a. 

461.  Rejoicing  in  participatitio. 
To  CONGRATULATE,   k6n.grit8h'A.lkte, 

v.o.46l.To  com pliroent  upon  anv  happvevent. 
To  CONGRATULATE,   k6n.gditePA-lite, 

•.a.  461.  To  rejoice  in  participaiion. 
CONGRATULATION,     k6n.gT4t8h.&wll'. 

sh6n,  f .  402.  The  act  of  professing  joy  for 

the  happiness  or  success  of  another ',  the  form 

in  which  joy  is  professed. 
CONGRATULATORY,      kdn-grttsh'&.U- 

tar4,  a.  612.  Expressing  joy  for  the  good 

ofsAother. 
To  CONGREET,  k6n^^f,e.  a.  To  salate 

reciprocally. 
To  CONGlfeOATE.  k«ng'pr*.gite,r.«4a8. 

To  collect,  to  assemble,  to  bring  into  one  pUoe. 
To  CONGREGATE,  king'^-gite,  e. «,  To 

assemble,  to  meet. 
CONGREGATE,  k6Dg'gri.gite,  a.  9L  Cd- 

lected,  compact. 
CONGREGATION,   k^ng-grJ-ffi's^ftn,  #. 

406.  A  coilectioo,  a  mass  of  Tanous  mattart 

bfooffbt  together :  an  assembly  met  to  wor- 
ship God  hi  public. 
CONGREGATIONAL,  kdng-grt-gl'thia- 

Bfll,  a.  88.  PabUc,  pertaining  to  a  congre- 

CONG«ESS,k^gr&,s.  408.  A  meeting, 
a  shook,  a  conflict ;  an  appointed  meethig  for 
aettiement  of  affairs  between  different  uattons. 

CONGRESSIYE,  kdn-^shr,  a.  Meeting, 

CONoSraScE,  k^ng'grA.lnfe,  s.  408. 
Aaieeuieul,  soilableiiess  of  one  thing  to  an* 

CONGRUENT,  k6ig'gr44nt,  a.  Agreeing, 

correspondent. 
CONORUnY,  k6n.gr&'^.tt,s408.  Suitahla- 

swss,  aflreeableness :  fltness ;  con^steney. 
CONOKUMENT,k6n|^grft.miit,  s.Fi&ess, 

•dwplation. 
CONGRUOUS,  k^ng'gii.is,  a.  Agreeable 

to,  consistent  with ;  suitable  to. 
CONGRUOUSLY,  kAng'grA-b.li,  ad.  Suit- 

ably.partinentljr. 
CONICAL  k6n%.klL>  a.  509.  Haying  the 
CONICK,  Un'ik,        \  fomofacone. 

$:^  1W  «la  the  first  sjrIUble  of  this  word  Is  pro- 
— »««c«d  skort,  thoogb  It  to  loog  in  Its  primtthre,  cww, 

we  any  W  allowed  to  call  emu  lis  prfanldTe,  aad 
»a  fflM  UtSa  GNMiraad  Greek  ICmmc;  fa  both  wbieh 
lfc«  #ls)«Mc:  bat  OMMW.onUw^.wbenee  the  learn- 
cH  oblfc*  as  to  derive  oar  OMiie,  or  Otoalciii,  have  tbe 
•  wtm  alMNt  as  ta  the  Ba^toh  words,  and  s«rvc  to  cor- 
rol>orat«  the  opioioa  of  Bishop  Hare  with  rMpect  to 
ttec-  afcortaalag  power  of  the  Latin  antepeaalUnate 
sec  awt.   6af • 

CONICALLY,  k6n'i.kl]4,  ad.  In  form  of  a 


ICONIC  ALNESS,  k^n'^-kil-n^,  s.The  sUte 

c»r  qoality  of  beine  conical. 
:-ONlCK  SECTIONS,  kinlk-slk'shfina,) 
-ONICKS,  k^n'Iks,  \ 

s»   That  part  of  geometry  which  considers  tiie 

^onr^  and  tlie  curves  arising  from  its  fuiiotions. 
'o  CONJECT,  kdn-jlkf,  r.  a.  To  guess,  to 

c^tuiectnn.     Not  used. 
:C>B0£CT0R,  k^n-J^k't&r,  s.  106.  A  guess. 

^a-,  a  coojecturer. 

ISO 


.  and  a  fisure  approachuig  to  that  of  a 

cone.    Of  this  kind  are  nr,  pioe^ 
To  CONJOIN,  k^n-J&!n',  v.  a.  To  unite,  to 

consolidate  into  one;  to  unite  iniaarriage ;  to 

associate,  to  connect. 
Tb  CONJOIN,  kdn-jiW,  r.  a.  To  league,  to 

unite. 
CONJOINT,k6n.J6int^a.United,oonnected. 
CONJOINTLY,  k6n.jiinta^  ad.  Intinion, 

CoSumOAL,  kta'ih-ffif  a.  MatAnonial, 
bekmeing  to  marriage. 

CONJUGALLY.  k6ni&i{ll4,  ad.  Bfatriao. 
niailv,  connnbfafllj. 

To  CONJUGATI^  kdn3&.g&te«  a.  a.  01.  To 
}<Aa,  to  join  ui  marriage,  to  unite ;  to  infioct 
verbs. 

CONJUGATION,  k6n.J&.ffl'shan,  a.  The 
act  of  uniting  or  compiling  things  together;  the 
form  of  inflecting  Terbs ;  union,  assemblage. 

CONJUNCT,  k&.jAnkr,  a.  Co^joined^  con- 
current, united. 

CONJUNCTION,  k6n.jbikHdiftn,  t.  Union, 
association,  league;  the  congress  of  two  planets 
In  the  same  degree  of  the  sodiack :  dhe  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  whose  use  is  to  jom  words  or 
sentences  together. 

CONJUNCTIVE,  kin-jink'Ar,  a.  Qosely 
united ;  in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verb. 

CONJUNCTIVELY,  kin-jinkMr-l*,  ad.  In 
anion.  -.       .      « 

CONJUNCTIVENESS,  k^n-J&ik'tlT.nb^. 
The  quality  of  joining  or  uniting. 

CONJUNCTLY,  k6n-jinktat,  tO.  Jolnaj, 
toMther. 

CONJUNCTURE,  k^n-j&nk'toh&re,  t.  Com- 
bination of  many  ckcnmstaiices ;  occasion, 
critical  time. 

CONJURATION,  k^-jft-ri'shftn,  s.  The 
form  or  act  of  saamoniiig  anotlier  in  some  sa- 
cred name ;  au  incantation,  an  endiaotnicnt ; 
a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 

To  CONJURE,  k6n>jire',  r.  a.  To  sunuaon 
in  a  sacred  name :  to  conspire. 

To  CONJURE,  k&n'j&r,  v.  a.  406.  To  prac- 
tise charms  or  etichantmeuts. 

CONJURER,  k&n'j&r-ir,  s.  166.  An  impos- 
tor who  pretends  to  secret  arts,  a  cunning  man; 
a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture. 

CON  JUREMENT,  k6a.j  Wmlnt,  s.  Serio«ia 
injunction.  .       ^     , 

CONNASCENCE,  kdn-nAs's&iae,  t.  Com- 
mon  birth,  community  of  birth. 

CONNATE,  kAn-n&te',  a.  01.  Bom  with  an- 

*''**"•  Di^ed  by  Google 
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CON 


i^  559.  r&te  73,  fJr  77, 1^11 83,  fSt  81— m^  93,  mit  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  mire  IM, 


CONNATURAL,  k6n-ndtsh'A-ril,  a.   461. 

Suitable    to    nature ;  connected    by  nature  ; 

participation  of  the  tame  nuture. 
CONNATURAUTY,  kdn-nAuh-fi-rdl'^-ti, 

I.  46'i.  Participation  of  the  snine  nature. 
CON NATUK ALLY,  Un-n^tsh'u-rdU,  ad. 

By  the  act  of  nature,  oritfinallv. 
CONNATURALNESS,k6n-niteh'6-rll.nl«, 

i.  Participation  of  the  taiue  nature,  i<aturaJ 

union. 
To  CONNECT,  k6n-n^kt',  r.  «.  To  join,  to 

link  ;  to  unite,  as  a  cement ;  to  join  in  a  just 

series  of  thought,  as,  the  author  connects  his 

reasons  well. 
To  CONNECT,  k6n-n2kl',  r,  h.  To  cohere, 

to  have  just  relation  to  things  precedent  and 

subsequent. 
CONNECTIVELY,  kin-n^k'tlv-l*,  «l.  In 

conjunction,  in  union. 
ToCONNEX,  k4n-nik«',  c.  a.  To  join  or 

link  together. 
CONNEXION,    kAn-n^k'8h4nj  «.    Union, 

junction ;  just  relation  to  something  precedent 

nr  subsequent. 
CONNEXIVE,  k6n.n^kslY,  a.  Having  the 

force  of  connexion. 
CONNIVANCE,  fc6n-nWin«e, «.  Voluntary 

blindness,  pretended  ignorance,  forbearance. 
To  CONNIVE,  k6n-nWe',  r. «.  To  wink ;  to 

pretend  blindness  or  ignorance. 
CONNOISSEUR,  k6-n^s-s4re',  «.  A  judge, 

acritick. 

^  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  tbongh  in 
^rtrjr  general  nse,  Is  bo(  natarali/cd.  The  pronuncU> 
tion  of  it  gireo  here  is  bat  a  vtry  awkward  one,  bat, 
perhaps,  ai  good  a  one  as  m  e  have  letters  in  oor  lan- 
guage to  express  It ;  for  the  Frcoch  ru  it  not  to  l>c 
foand  among  any  of  oor  EogUsh  vowel  or  diphlbongal 


To  CONNOTATE,  kAn'nA-tilc,  r.  a.  To  de- 

sifmate  something  besides  it<rlf. 
CON  NOTATION,  k6n-nA-ti'8hiin,  •.  Impli- 
cation of  soroethinf?  besides  itself. 
To  CONNOTE,  kdn-n6te',  r.  a.  To  imply,  to 

betoken,  to  include. 
CONNUBIAL,k6n-nii1)^dl/i.  Matrimonial, 

nuptial,  coniupal. 
CONOID,  ki'noid,«.  A  fignre  partaking  of  a 

cone. 
CONOIBIC  AL,  k^nii'd^-kAl, «.  Approach- 

ing  to  a  conick  form. 
To  CONOUASSATE,  kdn-kwli'it&te,  r.  a. 

To  shake,  to  agitate. 
CONQUASSATION,  kangkwls-dt  sh&n,*. 

406.  Agitation,  concussion. 
To  CONQUER.  k6nk  &r,  or  k<^D  kw&r,  «.  a. 

415.  To  gain  uy  conqutf^t,  to  win ;  to  oT«r- 

C(»me,  to  subdue  ;  te  surmount. 
1^  Mr.  Sberidaa,  Mr.  Klphimton,  Mr.  Nares,  aad 
W.  Jtibiiiton,  have  adopted  Du  drM  pronaaciatkna  of 
this  word;  bot  at  It  !■  a  wailou  •Irpartnrc  from  u«ir 
own  analogy  lo  that  of  thtf  Frmrh,  and  I*  a  rui.ch 
harsher  soond  than  ibe  arcnnd,  it  weri^  to  be  wUhcd 
If  eoald  b«  rcelaimad;  b<jt, «»  tt  !■  in  fnil  |»os««m1oii 
of  th«  atage,  there  is  but  liuk  hv|>r  of  a  ctun^c. 

To  CONQUER,  k4nk'6r,  r.  n.  To  gel  the 

▼ictory,  to  overcome. 
CONQlERABLE,  kAuk  ur-ibl,  o.  Possi- 

ble  to  be  oTercoroe. 
CONUrEROR,  kt\nk'ur.ir,  #.  415.  A  man 

that  has  oLtained  a  \  ictor> ,  a  victor  j  one  that 

subdues  and  ruins  countrit  u 
CONQUEST,  k^ing'kuist,  «.  408,  415.  The 


act  of  conquering,  subjection;  aeqnisitJnn  hy 
victory,  thiniTKAined  ;  ▼ictory,»««ti;»»«inanni. 

CONSANCUINKOUS,  kinwinK-ffwin'- 
nh'^%  a.  Near  of  kin,  related  by  birth,  nut 
atiined  by  marria^re. 

CONSANGUINITY,  kin-sAng-gwin'it*^. 
Relation  by  blootl. 

CONSARCINATION,  k6n.84r.s^-nV5hun, 
t.  The  act  of  patching  t"  ether. 

CONSCIENCE,  kAn'sh^nse,  i.  357.  The 
knowledge  or  faculty  by  which  we  jodpe  of 
the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  ourselves;  jus- 
tice, the  estimate  of  conscience ;  real  sc  uii- 
nient,  private  thoughts;  scruple,  ditTir-ilty. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,     k^n-sh^cu'shiw,    a. 
Scrupulous,  exactly  just, 
t^  From  an  ignor.>nce  of  the  irincipleaof  prDnni». 

elation,  we  not  anfrequvctlv  he^r  the  srrnBd  »5llibte 

of  this  word  soondrd  ir,  Mr!iit>ut  tbr  a*piratioD;  b«t 

tbls  Is  the  same  InruirrctiM  at  wc  aumcumiii  brar  Iw 

the  word  PrtmundatLm,  which  jw. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY,  kAu-sh^^n'sh^is-l^, 
ad.  According  to  the  direction  of  coiisci<-nce. 

C()NSCIENTlOUSNESS,k<in.8hc-cnah6*. 
nts,  $.  Exactness  of  justice. 

CONSCIONABLE,  kt^u^UdnHbl, a.  Res- 
•onahle,  just. 

CONSCIONABLENESS,  k6n'8h4n4.bl- 
nls,  i.  Equity,  reasonablenesA. 

CONSCIONABLY,  k«^n'flh&n4.bl^,04i.Re«. 
sonablvt  justly. 

CONSCIOUS,  k6n'fth&s,  a.  S57.  Endowed 
with  the  power  of  knowing  one's  own  thiMighu 
and  actions;  knowing  from  memory;  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

CONSCIOUSLY,  kin'ahis-l^  ad.  With 
k no ^v  ledge  of  one's  own  actions. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  k^n'sh&s-nls,  «.  Tho 
perceptions  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  owa 
mind ;  internal  sense  of  guilt  or  initocence. 

CONSCRIPT,  kAn'skHpt,  a.  RegUtered,  en. 
rolled ;  a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roiman 
senators,  who  were  called  Patres  conscripti. 

CONSCRIPTION,  k^o-skrip'ah&n,  a.  An 
enrolling. 

To  CONSECRATE,  k4n'a*.krit«,  »  €•  To 
make  sacred,  to  appropriate  to  sacred  osea  ; 
to  dedicate  inviolably  to  tome  particular  pur- 
pose ;  to  canonize. 

CONSECRATE,  kftn'ai-krite, «.  91.  Con- 
secrated, sacred. 

CONSECRATER,k6n'»*-kr4.tSr,f.Oi>e  tls*l 
perforroi  the  rites  by  which  ai^  thiug  it  de- 
▼oled  to  sacred  purposes. 

CONSECRATION,  kAn'a^-krJi ahfim,  a.  A 
rite  of  dedicating  to  the  service  of  God  ',  Ua« 
act  of  declaring  one  holy. 

CONSECTARY,  Uu a^k-tlrf ,  «.  Coam^ 
qiit-nt,  consequential. 

CONSECTARY,  kAn's^klir*,  «•  SIJ.  l>e- 
duriion  from  premises,  conillarv. 

CONSECtTION,kon-s^kii»hdn,  a.  T«iB 
of  consequences,  chain  of  deductions  ;  succc*- 
sion  ;  in  astronomy,  the  month  of  con%«CttUu« 
is  the  »,iitce  Ulwecn  one  cuiijunctiotk  c4  ik^ 
iMiHiti  Willi  ilu"  *UM  Mii'ti  another. 

CONM.C  rTlVi:,kon  s.k'ku-tK,  «•  FoUo^ 
ini;  ii)  tiaia;  consequcutijt,  rrgularlj'  aooocc^ 

ToU)NSF.MIN\TE,  k^inst'mi-nite,  r.  * 

To  sfw  diilVrti.t  ♦<  cd*  together. 
C()NSF.NSION,k6nWnahin,«.Agree«»ca 
accuid. 
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CONSENT,  k^n-8lo1/,f.The  act  of  yielding 
orcoiMenthig;  concord,  agreement;  coherence 
witbtcorres(*ondenoe ;  triidcnc^r  to  one  point  s 
the  perception  one  part  bms  of  anotlier,  by 
meioi  of  some  fibres  and  nerves  common  to 
them  both. 
Tq  consent,  kdn-slot',  v.  m  To  agre.e  to ; 

to  cO'Oi>erate  with. 
CONSENTANEOUS,  kin-sln.tl'ne-ib,  a. 

Agreeable  to,  cousUlent  with* 
CONSENTANEOUSLY,  kan-sln-t&'hi.as. 

1^,  nd.  Agreeably,  consistently,  suitably. 
CONSENTANEOUSNESS,  k^Jn-sen-tiini- 

6s-D^  «.  Agreement,  consiBtence. 
CONSENTIENT,  k6n-s&i'8h^.|Bt,a.Agree. 

ing,  united  in  opinion       ^ 
CONSEQUENCE,  kdn'sf  kw^nse,  t .  That 
which  follows  from  any  cause  or  |)rinciple ;  de- 
duction, conclusion ;  concatenation  or  causes 
and  efletts ;  importance,  moment 
CONSEQUENT,  k6n's^.kwlnt,<i.FoUowiog 
bv  rational  deduction ;  following  as  the  effect 
oiaciiose. 
CONSEQUENT,  kdn'si-kw^nt,  «.  Conse- 
qneoce,  that  which  follows  from  previous  pro- 
positions ;  effect,  that  which  follows  an  acting 
cause. 
CONSEQUENTIAL,  k6n.s^.kwlii'shil,  a. 
Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of 
effects  to  caoses ;  concluaive. 
CONSEQUENTLALLY;k6D.^.kwiii'shil- 
lA,  tuL  With  Just  deduction  of  conse- 
quences ;  by  consequence,  eTentoally ;  in  a 
regolar  series.    , 
CONSEQUENflALNESS,  kin-si-kwln'- 
ahll-net,  «.  Regtilar  consecution  of  dis- 
course. 
CONSEQUENTLY,   kdnsi-kw&it-lt,   «f. 
By  consequence,  necessarily ;  in  oonseqoence, 
pursuantlv. 
c6nSEQCJ£NTNESS,  k^n  s^-kwlnt-nls,!. 

Hccolar  connexion. 
CON8ERVABLE,  k^ii.i|r'T|.bl,«.Capable 

of  beinff  kept. 
CONSERVANCY,  k6n-8«r'Tln-s*,  s.Conrti 
hekt  bj  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the 
pretenration  of  the  fisliery. 
c6N8ERVATION,  k6n-sfe-rl'khfin,s.The 
«ct  of  preserving,  continuance;  protection; 
preacrratioo  from  cormpiion. 
CONSERVATIVE.kdn.sli'Ti.tlT,a.HaTing 

the  power  of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 
[CONSERVATOR,  k6a.sir-vi't4r,  s.  418. 

Pre-scfvef. 
X>NSERVATORY,    kAn-sliM-tar-*,    $. 

51 1.  A  place  where  any  tbinff  is  kept. 
lONSERVATORY,  k^n^ah'rUir^^li. 
MM'f'mg  a  preservative  quality. 
k  CONSERVE,  kitt-slnr',  tM.  To  preserre 
I  witbout  loss  or  deuiment ;  to  candy  or  pkkle 
*tiit.  ,  ^      *^ 

DNSERVEf  k6n'8«nr,s.40S.  A  sweetmeat 
pade  of  theiuices  uf  fruit  boiUrd  with  sugar. 
DNSCRVER,  k6n.slrV&r,  f.  A  layer  up, 
p  repoaitor ;  a  preparer  of  conserves. 
INSKSSION,  kdn-s^sh'sh&n,  $.  A  sitUng 

INSESSOR,  k6n'Bh'M6r,  s.  418.  One  that 
Bta  with  others. 

CONSIDER,  k^.B!d'ir,v.«418.To  think 
Ipon  with  care,  to  ponder ;  to  have  regard  to ; 
p  requite,  to  reward  one  for  bis  tiouble. 
^  ••11 


To  CONSIDER,  k^n-sld'&r,  v.  a.  To  think 
maturely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work  in  the  mind. 

CONSIDERABLE,  k6n.8ld'&r4.bl,  a. 
Worthy  of  consideration  i  respectable ;  impov* 
tant,  valuable :  more  than  a  little,  a  middlo 
sense  between  little  and  great. 

CONSIDERABLENESS,  k^n.sld'&r^.bl- 
nis,  s.  555.  Importance,  value,  a  claim  to 
notice. 

CONSIDERABLY,  kdn-sld'Sr-l-ble,  od.  In 
a  degree  deserving  notice ;  importantly. 

CONSIDER  ANCE,  k6n-sid  Sr-inse,  t .  Con- 
sideration, reflection. 

CONSIDERATE,  k6n.sld'&r.2ite,  a.  01.  Se- 
rious, prudent ;  having  respect  to,  regardful ; 
moderate. 

CONSIDERATELY,  kdn-sld'ir-ltel^,  od. 
Calmly,  coolly. 

CONSIDERATENESS,  k6n-sid'fir.lte.n<s, 
i.  555.  Prudence* 

CONSIDERATION,  kdn-sld-ftr-k^in,  t. 
The  act  of  considering,  regard,  notice ;  mature 
thought ;  meditation ;  importance,  claim  to 
notice  ;  equivalent,  compensation;  motive  of 
action,  influence ;  reason,  jground  of  conclud- 
ing; in  law.  Consideration  is  the  material 
cause  of  a  contract,  without  which  no  contract 
bindeth. 

CONSIDERER,  kdn-sld^&r-ir,  s.  98.  A  man 
of  reflection. 

To  CONSION,  kftn-sW,  v.  a.  885.  To  givt 
to  another  any  thing ;  to  appropriate ;  to  make 
over;  to  transfer ;  to  oommit,  to  intrust 

To  CONSION,  k6n-B)ne',  v.  n.  To  yield,  to 
sign,  to  consent  to*    Obsolete. 

CONSIGNATION,  k^n-signl'sh&n,  $.  The 
act  of  consigning. 

CONSIGNMENT,  k^nskemint,  s.  The 
act  of  consi^ng ;  the  writing  by  which  auj 
thing  is  consigned* 

CONSIMILAR,  k6n.8W(.l&r,  a.  88.  Har- 
log  one  common  resemblance. 

To  CONSIST,  kdn-sbf ,  v.  ».  To  eontiave 
fixed,  without  dissipation ;  to  be  comprised^  to 
be  contained  in ;  to  be  composed  of ;  lo  agree. 

CONSISTENCE,  k^n-sis'tjnie.    )s.  State 

CONSISTENCY,  k6n.sU'tln-s2,  i  with  i«* 
spect  to  material  existence ;  degree  of  denst- 
oeu  or  rarity ;  substance,  form ;  agrccoieBt 
with  itself,  or  with  any  other  thing. 

CONSISTENT,  k6D-8ls't«nt,«.  Kotoontit- 
dictory,  not  opposed ;  firm,  not  fluid. 

CONSISTENTLY,  k&n.skt&ii.U,ad.Witk« 
out  contradiction,  agreeably. 

CONSISTORIAL,  k6n.il8-tA'ri.|l,a.  ReUt- 
ing  to  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

CONSISTORY,  kda%is-tSr4,  f.  819.  The 
pltice  of  justice  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  court;  tha 
assembly  of  cardinals;  any  solemn  assenblj 

CONSOCIATE,  k6n-s^'«h^4te,  t.  An  ac- 
complice ;  a  confederate,  a  partner. 

To  CONSOCIATE,  kdn-sJ'shi-kte,  v.  n.  Te 
unite,  to  join. 

To  CONSOCIATE,  k^n-s^'ih^-kte,  v.  a.  Te 
coalescf .  u»  unite* 

CONSOCIATION,  k^naA-sh^'shSn,  s 
Alliance ;  union,  intimacy*  companionship.— 
See  PnmtMCfofum. 

CONSOLABLE,  k^n-s^U-bl,  a.That  which 
sdmits  comfort. 

To  CONSOLATE,  kin'sA-lite,  fBu^^PiU  To 
comfort,  to  console.    Uttk  ustd^^^  ^^ 
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CONSOLATTON,  kdn-sA-l&'sh&ii,  «.  Com- 
fort, iillcvi^tiun  of  niiserjr 
CONSOLATOR,    Uu'sAlitfir,  $,  521.  A 

comfurter. 
CONSOLATORY,  kin-s^rii-t&r^,  «.  512. 
A  speech  or  writing  conuiniiig  topics  of  cow- 
fort. 

ty  I  have  Riven  the  0  In  the  wcooil  ■jrllable  of  thU 
word  (be  short  »o<ind,  as  heard  in  solUti  at  it  leenit 
■Mre  afreeable  to  the  analofy  of  words  in  Ihla  termi* 
nation  than  the  long  0,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  h4a  ^ven  : 
for  by  intpectlnf  the  Hhyminc  Dictionary  we  shall 
•ce  that  ercry  Towel,  bnt  u  In  thejpreantepenaltiinate 

X liable  in  these  words,  Is  short.    Dr.  Kenrirk  and  W. 
iuuton  five  the  otha  same  soand  as  1  hav«  done. 

CONSOLATORYA^6n.8dni-tir.r^,a.Tend. 

I|i2  to  give  comfort. 
To  CONiSOLE,  k^n-sAle',  9.  a.  To  comfort, 

to  cheer. 
CONSOL£,k6ii'i^le,«.492.  In  architecture, 

«  part  or  member  i>rojecttiig  in  mamier  of  a 

bracket.  ^ 

CONSOLER,  kftn-sM&r,  t.  08.   One  that 

gives  comfort. 
CONSOUDANT,  kSo-ttir^Mlliit,  a.  That 

which  hat  the  qoalitv  of  uniting  wounds. 
ToCONSOUDATB,  kda-s^l'^-dite,  v.  a. 

To  form  into  a  compact  and  solid  btjdj ;  to 

harden ;  to  oombiiic  two  parliamentary  WU, 

or  twq  benefices  into  one. 
T6  CONSOLIDATE,  k^n-s^r^-dite,  0.  n. 

To  grow  firm,  hard,  or  solid. 
CONSOLIDATION,  kdns^l-Mlshin,  a. 

The  act  of  tmitina  into  a  solid  mass ;  the  ah- 

naiing  of  one  bill  m  parliament  to  another ;  the 

combinuig  two  benefices  to  one. 
CONSONANCE,  k6n'sA.nio8e,  >«. Accord 
CONSONANCY,k6a^&-iiiii-s^,  J  of  sound; 

oofuistencv,  congruence ;  agreement.concord. 
CONSONANT,  k^D^sA-nlnt,  o.  503.  Agree- 
able ;  according,  consistent. 
CONSONANI7  k6D'»A.nint,  a.   A  letter 

which  caimot  be  sounded  bv  itself. 
C0N80NANTLY,.kAn'«^iUnt-li,  ad.  Con- 

sistent(j,  agreeably. 
CONSONANTNBSS,   kdn'ti-nlnt-nif,  a. 

Agreeabletiess,  consistency. 
OONSONOUS,  k6ii'8A.nS«,  a.  ftOS.  Agreeing 

fai  totind.  •Tmphonk>ut. 
PONSOPIATION,  k^n.s^p(4i'8hin,a.l1ie 

act  of  larhig  to  sle«p. 
CONSOlfiP,  k^airt.  $.  4M.   Companion, 

partner;  a  number  ot  instruments  playing  to- 
gether, Biore  properly  written  Concert;  con- 


T6  CONSORT,  k6n-aJWf,  r.  n.  To  aaaodate 

with. 
To  CONSORT,  k6a-airf,  v.  a.  To  Join,  to 

mil,  to  marry.    He  with  his  consorted  Eve. 

To  aoeomoany. 
CONSORTABLE,  k^-air'tl-bl,  a.  To  ba 

compared  with,  toiuble. 
CONSORTION,  k^sir'ahin,  a.  Partner- 
ship, society. 
CONSPECTABLE,  k^nspik'tl-bl,  a.  Eaay 

to  be  seen. 
CON8PECTUITY,    kAn-apik  tie  U-,      a. 

Sense  of  seeing.     Not  med. 
CONSPERSION,kiin-sp^r  5h4n,f.  A  sprin- 

kruiff  about. 
CONJJPK  riT\',k.ln.8p*-W6  A-liS '•  Bright- 

ness,  obvioQsncfts  to  tlic  siifht. 
CONSPICUOUS,  kiinspik  &.&a,  a.  Obrioua 
lit 


to  the  sight,  teen  at  distance ;  eminent,  dis- 
tinguished. 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  kin-spik'fcis-l*,  oiL 
Obviously  to  the  view;  eminent! v.reroarkahly. 

CONSPICUOUSNESS,  kAn-Bpik'tJinfi, 
s.  Exposure  to  the  view ;  emineace, celebrity* 

CONSPIRACY,  kdn-apfrt-s*,  s.  109.  A 
plot,  a  concerted  treason;  an  agreement  of 
men  to  do  any  thing,  in  an  evil  sense;  tend- 
eticy  of  many  causes  to  one  event. 

CONSPIRANT,  k6n-8pi'rint,  a.  Engaged 
in  a  conspiracy,  plotting. 

CONSPIRATION,  kdn-sp^-ri'shin,  t.   A 

plot. 

CONSPIRATOR,  k^n-spfr^-t&r,  f.  110.  A 

man  engaged  in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 
To  CONSPIRE,  kdn-apM',  v.  a.  Tb  concert 

a  crime,  to  plot ;  to  aaree  together,  as,  dl 

things  conspire  to  make^im  happy. 
CONSPIRER,  k^-apl'r&r,  t.  A  conspirator, 

a  plotter. 
CONSTABLE,  kftn'ftl-bl,  «.  165.  A  peace- 

officer,  formerly  one  of  the  officers  of  the  state* 
CONSTABLESHIP,k&n'ati-bl-shIp,  a.  T^ 

office  of  a  constable. 
CONSTANCY,  kdn'stln-s^,  a.  Unalterable 

continuance;  consistency,   onraried   sutc; 

resolution,  steadiness ;  lastiiit  affection. 
CONSTANT,  k6n'8tint,  a.  Firm,  not  flnid ; 

anvaried,  oncbanged ;  firm,  resolute,  ficc  from 

change  of  affection  ;  certain,  not  various. 
CONSTANTLY,  k6n'Btlnt-l^,  ad.  UnTaria- 

bly,  perpetually,  certainly,  steadily. 
To  CONSTELLATE,  k^-at&Ute,  a.  n.  Ta 

shine  with  one  general  lieht. 
To  CONSTELLATE,  kftn-atllUte,  e.a.  To 

unite  sereral  shining  bodies  in  one  splendovu. 
CONSTELLATION,  kin-stA-li'SSn,  a.  A 

duster  of  fixed  stars  ;  an  aasemblage  of  splco- 

dours,  or  excellencies. 
CONSTERNATION,  k6n.atjr.nl'^il^    a. 

Astonishment,  amaaement,  terror,  dread. 
To  CONSTIPATE,  k^nW-pkte,  v.  c.  To 

crowd  together  into  a  narrow  loom ;  to  thidLcn, 

to  condense :  to  stop  by  filling  np  the  pas- 
sages ;  to  make  costive. 
CONSTIPATION,  kan-ta-pi'aliftB,  a.  Tk« 
'  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  Icai  toon ; 

stoppage,  obstruction  by  pleiutode. 
CONSTITUENT,  k6n.ftitah'&-&l,  «.  461. 

Elemenul,  essential,  that  of  wbich  ai^y  thiol 

ciNisists. 
CONSTITUENT,  k6a.alltah'&.&t,  a.  IV 

person  or  thing  which  coiistitntaa  or  aeule 

any  thing ;  that  which  is  necessary  to  thm  aob 

tbtcnoe  of  any  thing ;  be  that  depotet  anotkei 
To  CONSTITUTE,  k^n'att-tite,  r.  «.To  pro 

dace,  to  appoint ;  to  erect,  to  eatablssb ;   t 

depute.  *    .    .    , 

CONSTITUTER,  k^n'at^-tA-tir,  a.  He  tka 

coostitates  or  appoints. 
CONSTITUTION,  k6n-st^-t4'aliiB.  a.  Tl 

act  of  constituting,   enacting,  cstaoKabsni 


qual 

frame;  tempcrof  bod  v,  with  rtsprct  tobeoH 
temper  of  mind  :  established  furos  of  gw«cr 
nient,  system  of  laws  and  costoma  ;  pmrtac«l 
law,  establishment,  ittfttilation« 
CONSTITUTIONAL,  kdn-at^-t&'ah&m-ll 
Dred  in  the  constitution,  radical  ;  cooaiati 
with  the  constitution,  legal. 
kfiatt^-UT,    m.    Ei 
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of»  as,  he  cbnsoited  hit  IH^Adi ;  fo  n^jM,  to 
act  with  Yiew  or  respect  to ;  to  search  into,  to 
exftiiiine,  as,  to  consah  an  author. 

CONSULT,  kdnsSlt,  or  k^^o-sOlt',  t.   The 
act  of  cootttltiu^;  tiie  effect  of  contuldnjt*  ^- 
terroination ;  a  coudcU,  a  number  of  persons 
assembled  in  deliberation, 
t^  I  •m  mach  inUtaktn  If  this  word  does  tiai  lo> 

cUoe  to  the  geoerdl  aualoey  of  accent  in  <UMylU1M« 
tM.    ~ 


I,  prodBCthe;  haTingthe  power 
tocoftctoreflUbUsb. 

Td  constrain,  k6n-«trLie',  v.  a.  To  com- 
pel, lo  force  to  tome  action  ;  to  binder  bjr 
Mtce ;  to  necessitate ;  to  confine,  to  press. 

CONSTRAINABLE,  k6n-8trlni.bl,  a.  lA- 
■ble  to  constraint. 

C0N8TRAINER,  k^n-str&'n&r,  t .  He  that 


CONSTRAINT,  kdn-stinf , «.  Compulsion, 

violeQce,  confinement* 
Tb  CONSTRICT,  k6n-«ti1kf,  r.  a.  To  bind, 

to  cramp ;  to  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink. 
CONSTRICTION^  k6ii-itrik  ahin,  t .   Con- 

tTKtioo,  compression. 
CONSTRICTOR,  k6n-8tilk'tir,  166.  «•  Thtt 

vtiich  compresses  or  contracts. 
ToCONSTRINO£,  k^n-strinje',   r.  «.  To 

CMiptcts,  to  contract,  to  bind. 
CONSTRINGENT,  k4n.itf?n'jiit,«.  HaT- 

■if  the  qaalitv  of  binding  or  comprcssanff. 
To  CONSTRUCT,  k^n-strikf  ,  «.€«To  build, 

to  form. 
CONSTRUCTION,  k6ii-rtrSk'8h4n,«.  The 

•ctofboiJdinK;  the  form  of  building,  structure; 

tW  puttiuf  of  words  together  in  tocli  a  manner 

m  to  ouuve J  a  complete  sense ;  the  act  c^  inter- 

P>ctiog,etplanation;  the  seiise,tbe  roeaningithe 
ofd 


.  .rde^ribiiig  a  figure  in  georoetrjc 
CONSTRUCTURE,  kftn-8trik'tsh&re,i^61. 

Rie  edifice,  labrick.       , 
T«  CONSTRUE,  k^n'stri,  or  kftn'ftir,  v.  a. 

To  interpret,  to  exphuu, 

1^  li  ii «  •caniUl  Co  smlnorlcs  of  looming  thai  tho 
w  ffOMacloUirfi  of  this  word  thoold  prevail  there. 
"^  vW  MKhC  to  ^  the  foordtoBO  of  propriety  arc 
*<^lhipcrvvrt«rt  oCit.  Hence  ^ccmoce  Ibr  ifcci> 
*^  Prtfmtor  for  Prtf&tUwr,  and  Ccmtmr  for  Oon- 
'^;  for  it  nnat  b«  earcfally  noted  that  this  last 
*W  i»  nndtr  a  different  predicament  from  those 
***^  mi  wttli  r  amt  raotc  §:  here  the  vowel  m  m«st 
*>«  M*  Wof  soand,  as  in  the  word  trme;  this  letter 
'^M  ht  seak  or  traaopoecd  like  •  ia  CtMtrt,  Sctf- 

T*C0N8TUPRATE,  k6n'stft.pdite,  v.  m. 

To  violate,  to  debauch,  to  defile. 
t^NSTUPRATlON,  kAB-st&.pri'fhiB,  $. 

Violatioo,  defllemenu 
CONSUBSTANTIAL,  k6Mftb-itAii'fihil,  c 

Ueviog  the  tame  essence  or  tobttanoe  i  being 
jf  the  sense  kkid  or  nature. 
COKSUBSTANTIAUTY,    k^o-sftb-stln* 

ifc^'i^  a.  F.TiitfUica  of  more  than  one 
.« the  saae  tobatance. 
T»CONSUBSTANTIATE,  k^n-tib-ftin'- 

'^4te,  V.  «•  To  unite  in  one  common  lub- 

"•■luii  or  oatort. 
C0N8UBSTANTIATION,   k^n-aftb-atln. 

i^-i'ihftn,  f  •  The  nnion  of  the  body  of  our 

Bksecd  Saeioor  with  the  tacrameutal  ele- 
^^exta,  according  to  the  Latherant. 
CONSUL.  k^^,«.   The  chief  mngistmte 

ie  the  RoiBao  rqmblic;  an  officer  commis- 

*j— edin  Ibmgn  parts  to  judge  between  the 

CONflULAIL  k6n^&.Ur,  «,  452.  Relating 
«>WBULAT|^  k4D%h&.Ute,  t.  91.  The 
CON8UUIHIP,  kttt'0i].thlp,  9.  The  oflke 


nouns  aiftf  verbs,  like  insu 


Poets  have  omxI  It  both 


TeCONSULT,   kfa^t',  v.  n.    To  take 

eoBMcl  tofriher. 
TtCONSULT,  k^B-a&lt',  t a  To  ask  advice 
iU 


ways ;  but  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  th« 
most  omal,  as  well  as  the  most  leginmate  pronouem- 
tion.  49«. 
CONSULTATION,  k6n.8&l.tk'8hftn,«.  Tte 

act  of  consulting,  secret  deliberation ;  number 

of  persons  consulted  together. 
CONSULT£K,k<Stt-8m't&r,«.  98.  On6  Ifaat 

consults  or  asks  counsel. 
CONSUMABLE,  kdn-sftml-bl, «.  Suacef- 

tible  of  destruction. 
To  consume:,  k^n-sAme',  r.  a.  4S4.  To 

waste,  to  spend,  to  destroy. 

1^  The  reason  why  (he  m  io  this  word'  is  pore,  aiid 
ia  CViMnlar  it  Ukes  the  aspiratioti,  is,  that  in  one  the 
accent  is  on  the  syllable  becinnfn^  v#ith  this  letter; 
and,  in  tho  other,  on  the  preceitinK  syllable.  450, 

To  CONSUME,  k6n-8&me',  v.  ».  To  waste 

away,  to  be  eabaustcd. 
CONSUMER,   k<\ii-8&'m^,   s.    On«   that 

spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing. 
To  CONSUMMATE.  k6n.8&m'mjae,v.a.91. 

To  complete,  to  perfect. 
CONSUMMATE^  k6n.8iWmite,  «.   Con- 

plete,  perfect. 

t^  The  propensity  of  oar  laoxaaga  lo  an  antepca- 
nUimate  acceutualion  of  simple  words  of  threo  syll»> 
Mes  makes  ns  somettmot  hear  the  accent  on  tike  first 
syllabio  of  this  word;  bat  by  no  correct  speakers. 

CONSUMMATION,  k6n-eftm-mk'8h&i,  «. 

Completion,  perfection,  end ;  the  end  of  the 

present  system  of  tilings  ;  death ,  end  of  Ufie. 
CONSUMPTION,  kdQ.Adm'tib&i.  8.    413. 

The  act  of  consuming,  waste;  the  state  of 

watting  or  perishing;   a  waste  of  mntctilar 

flesh,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 
CONSUMPTIVE.  k^u-aWtiT,  a.  Deatlroe- 

tive,  wasting*  exhausting;  diseased  with  a 

consumption.  .      ,      *      • 

CON8UMPTI  VENE^S,  kin-aim'tlr-nii,  t . 

Tendency  to  a  consorapoon. 
CONSUTII^  kdn-s&'ti],  a.  140.  Sewed  or 

stitched  together.  .      ^    ,    , 

To CONTABULATE,  kin-ttbi-llte,  v.  «. 

To  floor  with  hoards. 
CONTACT,  k^a'tlkt,  #.  Touch,  close  tinion. 
CONTACTION,  k^n-tik'flh&n,  t.  The  act 

of  touching.  . 

CONTAGION,  k6n.ti'ji.in,  «.  64«.    The 

emission  from  body  to  bod^r  hy  which  diseases 

are  communicated  ;  infection,  propagathm  of 

mischief;  pestilence,  ▼enomoo^trmanations. 
CONTAGIOUS,  k6n.tk'i*-ft8,  a.  642.  Infec- 

tious,  caught  bv  approach*  .  ,       , 

CONTAGlOUSNraS,  kia-tAji-ia-nia,  #. 

The  quality  of  being  contagions. 
To  CONTAIN,  kdn-tAnc',  r.  o.  To  hold, as  a 

vessel ;  to  comprise,  as  a  writing ;  to  restrain, 

to  withhold. 
To  CONTAIN,  k6n-tAne',  a.  n.  To  live  in 

continence.  ^      ,     ^ 

CONTAINABLE,  k^n-t&'ni.bl,  a.  Poaaible 

to  be  cmiiained. 
To  CONTAMINATE,  k6n.tlm'^.nlite,  t.  a. 

To  defile,  to  ^""Rt^^^b«^^,pjg[^ 
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/oiaed  bytbemftoDotherlmiidf;  that  which 

ctmtBin)  my  thing. 
COBHINENTAJ^  k6n-a-iilnt^,  04;.  Re- 

Imttne  ti»  the  ConUnvnl. 
T6CX>NTINGE,kdii.tiiije',  v.  a.  To  touch, 

to  reach 
CONTlNOENCE,k6ii*t1n'jlii8e,     ?«.   The 
CONTINGENCY,  k6n-tin'j^n-8*,  J  quality 

of  hriiiir  f  »rtuitoas,  acddrntal  pussibility. 
CONTINGENT,  kin-tin'j&t,  a.  Falling  out 

hr  chance,  accidental. 
CO^ITINOENT,  k^n-tin'j&it,  $,  A  thing  in 
the  hatidf  of  chance  ;  a  proportion  that  falls  to 
any  person  upon  a  livi^ion. 
CONTINGENTLY,  kin-tln'jlnt-l*,  ocT.  Ac- 

cidei^tally  ;  without  any  settled  rule. 
OINTINOENTNESS,  kin-tln'jipt-nfe,  «. 

Acridrn  talness. 
CONTINUAL,  k6B-tln'fi.|l,  a.  Incessant, 

proceeding  without  intemiption;  in  law,  a 
CDTttinaal  cUim  it  made  from  time  to  time, 

vithin  every  ^  ear  and  day. 
CONTINUALLY,k6n.tin'6.4l.U,  ad.  With- 
o«t    pause,    without    interruption ;   withoat 
cr«ijric. 
CONTINUANCE,  k6n-tln'i.4nse,».Succca. 

•too  onintcmipted  ;  perroaneuce  in  one  state ; 

ahude  iti  a  place ;  duration,  lastiiignest ;  per- 

•r«erar>ce. 
a)N*nNUATE,  k6n.tln'A-kte,  a.  91.  Imme- 

diMtcly  united ;  ontnterrupted,  unbroken. 
CONTINUATION,  k6n.l!n.i-k'«h&n,#.Pro- 

tractioo,  or  succession,  uninterrupted. 
rONTINUATIVE,  k4n-Un'&4-tJT,   «.  An 

cip«<etfiou  notins  permanence  or  duration. 
CONTINUATOR,  k6n-tin.&.ktdr,  «.  621. 

He  that  continues  or  keeps  up  the  series  of 

Mcoetsion. 
T«  CONTINUE, k6n-t1n'A,  t.ii.  To  remain 

m  the  same  state;  to  last,  to  be  durable ;  to 

persevere* 
To  CONTINUE,  kdn-dnlb,  o.  «.  To  protract 

av  repeat  without  interruption ;  to  unite  with- 
out a  chasm,  or  intervening  substance. 
COSTINUEDLY,  kAn.tin'4-4d.li,arf.With- 

■«t  inCefTupiiiHi,  without  ceasing. 
CONTINUER,  k6B.dn'6.&r,  f.  One  that  haa 

ti«  power  of  perseverance. 
CONTINUlTY,k^n.t^.n6'^ti,s.Comiexion, 

anrnterropted  cphesioo ;  the  teiture  or  cohe- 

livi  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  body. 
CONTINUOUS,  kdn.tW&.Af,a.  Joined  to- 

grther.  without  the  interrention  of  any  space. 
To  CONTORT,  k^.t6rf,  v.  a.  To  twist,  to 

wmUe. 
CONTORTION,  kin-tJf'fhan,  t.  Twijt,wry 

Motion,  flexure. 
CONTOUR,  kin-tWr',  f.  French.  The  out- 

bo€,  the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  at 

tcrtainated. 
CONTRABAND,  k6n'tri.bind,a.  534.  Pro- 

a»hciod,  illecai.  unlawful. 
To  CONTRACT,  k^.trikf  ,v.<i.To  draw  to. 

frtlicr,to  shorten;  to  bring  two  parties  togetlier, 

lo  Hake  a  bargain ;  to  betroth,  to  affiance  ;  to 

frl  a  liahit  of ;  to  abridge,  to  epitomise* 
To  CONTRACT,  k6n-tr4kf ,  r.  n.  To  shrink 

ep.  to  grow  thort ;  to  bargain,  as,  to  contract 

Wr  a  <{aaotity  of  provisions. 
CONTRACT,  k6n'trlkt,  s .  \91.  A  bargain, 

•  c»«ipact ;  an  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman 

mtm  beiffuthed  to  one  another;  a  writing  in 

wMdi  the  terms  of  a  bargain  ate  included. 
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t^  Mr.  Kares,  In  hlilSBElish  Orthoepy,  page  SSa, 
has  very  properly  criticised  Dr.  Johnson's  ol»servatioa 
00  this  word,  where  he  uys,  *  Dr.  JoboKm  has  accent- 
'  ed  this  word  ou  the  last  tyllahle,  and  has  sahjuined 
'  this  remark,*  *'  anciently  accented  oathe  Arst."  '  It 
'  Is  evident  that  the  wholif  article  shoald  be  reversed : 
'  the  word  shoald  sUnd  with  the  accent  on  the  flrst, 
*  and  the  remark  should  be,'  "  anciently  accented  oa 
'*  the  last.**    The  Justness  of  these  observations  will 
appear  fTom  the  qaotaiions : 
**  This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow'd  coHtrtfct, 
"  Was  fast  belock'd  In  thine."         Shakespeare. 
**  1  did ;  and  bh  r oaf  roW  with  Lady  Lncy, 
••  And  his  coHtrttct  by  deputy  in  France."*    JhJrf. 
Bttt  that  the  accent  should  now  be  placed  on  the  first 
syllable  needs  nu  proof  bat  the  ccneral  ear,  and  tii« 
general  analoxy  of  diM>  liable  noans  and  verbs  of  the 
same  fiirm.  496. 

CONTRACTEDNESS,  k6n-tr4k'tld-n&,  #. 
The  state  of  beinp  contracted.  ,     ^  ,     , 

CON'rtlACTIBILlTY,  kintrik-t^-bU'^-ti, 
s.  Possibility  of  being  contracted. 

CONTRACTIBLE,  kinrlrdk'ti-bl,  a.  Ca- 
pabie  of  contraction. 

CONTRACTIBLENESS,  k^ntrdk't^bl- 
nis, «.  The  quality  of  suffering  contraction. 

CONTRACTILE,  kdn-tdlk'til,  «.  145, 140. 
Ha%i[>g  tlie  power  of  shortening  itself. 

CONTRACTION,  kin-trik^shfin,  s.  The 
act  of  contracting  or  shortening ;  tlie  act  of 
shrinliing  or  sl»nve)ling;  the  state  of  being 
contracted,  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  in 
eraromar,  the  reduction  of  two  voweU  or  sylla- 
bles to  one ;  abbreviation,  as,  the  writing  is 
full  of  contractions, 

CONTRACTOR,  kin-trlk'tir,  «.  One  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  or  bareain. 

ToCONTRADICT,k6n.tr4.d!kf  ,v.a.  To  op- 
pose  verbally,  to  deny ;  to  be  contrary  to. 

CONTRADICTER,kin.trd^ik'tir,s.  One 
that  contradicts,  an  opposer. 

CONTRADICTION,  kin-tri-dlk'sh&n,  «. 
Verbal  opposition  .controversial  assertion;  op- 
position ;  inconsistency,  hicongruity ;  contra- 
riety, in  thought  or  effect. 

CONTRADICTIOUS,  kfin-tri-dlk'sh&a,  a. 
Filled  with  contradictions,  inconsistent;  in- 
clined to  contrarlict. 

CONTRADICTIOUSNESS,  k6n-lri-dik'. 
8h&s-n^,«.  Inconsistency. 

CONTRADICTORILY,  kdntdtdlk'-tfir- 
^-1^,  ad.  Inconsistency  with  himself;  op- 
positely to  others. 

CONTRADICTORY;  k6n-tr|.d?k'tur-^j  a. 
Oppositt?  to,  inconsistent  with  ;  in  logick, 
that  which  is  in  the  fullest  opposition. 

CONTRADICTORY,  kin-tri-dik  tfir -^  #. 
A  proposition  which  opposes  another  in  all  Its 
terms,  inconsistency. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  kAn-trd-dts- 
ting'sh&n,  s.  408.  Distinction  by  opposite 
qualities. 

To  CONTRADISTINCnSH,  kAn-trl-dis- 
ting'g>vish,  t.  o.  To  distinguish  by  oppo- 
site  qualities 

CONTRAFISSURE,  kiJn-tdl-fWshure,  ». 
4M,  4cti  A  crack  of  the  scull,  wiiere  tlie  blow 
was  inflictrd,  U  called  fissure  ;  but,  in  the  con- 
trary pnrt,  coiitrafissiire. 

To  CONTRAINDICATE,  kAn-trS-Vdc- 
kJite,r.a.To  point  out  some  poculinr  8>ntp- 
tom  contrary  to  the  general  tcnuur  of  ii>e 
malady. 

CONTRAINDICATION,kin-tdi-]u  flAkJ . 
sh&n,  s.  An  indication,  or  h>rDptom,uhich 
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forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  meiB  eoupe 
of  a  diteaw  points  oat  at  first. 
CONTR  AMUBE,  kin-tri-mtoe',  t.  An  onl- 

wsll  bailt  about  the  main  wall  of  a  <nty. 
CONTRANITENCY,  kin-trl-nVtln-si,  #. 

Reaction,  resistance  acainst  prwsure. 
CONTR  AP08ITION>dil-trl-p6-«toh'fiji, «. 

A  placing  oTcraeainst.  -    ,     , 

CONTRAREGULARITV,    kUn-trl-rtg-A- 

Xii^h'thft.   Contrariety  to  role. 
CONTRARIANT,  k6n-trl'ri4oty «.  Incon- 
sistent, contradictbrj.  ^   ^ 
CONTRARIES,  kin'tri-rfe,  #.99.  Thing!  of 
opposite  natures  or  qualities }  in  logkk,  pro- 
positions which  destroy  each  other.  ] 
CONTRARIETY,  kin-tri-ri'fc-ti,  t .  Repng- 
nance»  opposidon ;  inconsistency,  quality  or 
position  dcstmctire  of  its  opposite. 
c6nTR  ARILY.  k6n'tjr4.ri-%  ad.  Itt  a  man- 
ner  contrary;  different  wayt»  in  opposite  di- 
rectioQt.    Little  used. 

^  This  and  tht  followinc  word  are  by  Pr.  John- 
SCO  accentsd  ou  the  lecoml  syllabls;  no  doubt  firom 
the  barUiacis  ibst  mast  ncccssMrily  ariie  from  placing 
tbe  accent  on  Ibe  Itnt,  when  to  man/  onaccented  syl* 
lablts  ar«  to  sacceed.  Bat,  if  harmony  ware  to  take 
place,  we  ihouid  never  suffer  the  ilreM  on  the  tnt 
syUable  oT  Cantrarf,  from  which  these  words  are 
rorwcd ;  but  that  once  admUtcd,  as  It  invariably  U  by 
the  beat  sneakers,  «c  ibonld  cro«  the  rooit  uniform 
aaaloay  of  our  laBfuaga  if  we  accented  the  adverb 
dIfcrenUyfrom  the  labitantive  and  the  affective; 
and  therefore,  however  harsh  they  may  sound,  these 
words  muat  necessarily  have  the  accent  oo  the  first 
syllable.— See  Con/rory. 

CONTRARINESS,  k^ntri-ri-nls,  s.  Con- 
trariety, opiwsition. 
CONTRARlOUS,  k6n-tri'ri.tg,  «.   Oppc 

CONTrSISiOUSLY,  k6n-tjA'ri.4».lt,  od. 

CofiinS^iwiSE,  kin'tri-rt-wlse^ad.Con- 

Tersely;  on  the  contrary. 
CONTRARY,  k^n'trl-rt,  a.  Opposite,  con- 
tradictory; inconsistent,  disagreeing;  ad- 
verse, in  an  opposite  direction. 
y^  The  aceeot  U  inv;.rUbly  placed  ou  the  first  syl- 
labie  of  this  word  by  alt  correct  speakers,  and  as  con- 
stantly removed  to  the  second  by  the  ilUteraie  and 
vulcar.  When  common  ears  refuse  a  sound.  It  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  sonnd  is  nut  acrerable  lu  ibe 
general  barwony  of  the  langaage.  The  learned  often 
vltlau  the  natural  taste  for  their  own  lancnage  by  an 
affected  yencraiion  for  others;  while  the  illiteruie,by 
n  kind  of  vcrnacniar  instinct,  fall  into  the  most  ana- 
logical pronunciation,  and  such  as  is  moU  suitable  to 
tlw  general  tarn  of  the  language.  Anciently  thb  word 
wusmoat  commonly  pronounced  bjr  the  learned,  a*  it  Is 
now  by  the  vutgur,  with  the  accent  ou  the  aeeond  syl- 


e;  but  nolhitt«  can  be  now  more  firmly « 

than  th«  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  other  pro- 
-    t  Cbis. 


be  scrupulously  avoidedv— See 

CONTRARY,  k6n'trl-r*,  f.  A  thing  of  op- 
posite qualities;  a  propositioQ  contrary  to  some 
other;  to  opposition,  on  tbe  other  side ;  to  a 
oontiary  purpose. 

CONTRAST,  k6n'trlfit,  f.  Oppof ition  and 
disslmilitttde  of  ficores,  by  which  one  contri* 
bates  to  the  Tisibility  or  elect  of  another. 

To  CONTRAST,  k6n-trlst'  v.  a. To  place  in 
opposition;  to  show  anotoer  figure  to  ad- 
vautaae. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  kAn-trl-Til-li- 
•hAn, «.  The  fortification  thrown  up,  to  hin- 
der the  sallies  of  the  aarrisoii. 

CONTRAVENE,  kfa-trl-vfaie',    r.  «•   To 
oppoK,  to  obstruct,  to  baffie. 
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CONTRAVENER,  k6n-txi.Ti'nar,  «. 

who  opposes  another.  ,        , 

CONTRAVENTION,  k^n-trl-rin'shin,  * 

Opposition.  •  ,      .      , 

CONTRECTATION,  kdn-trlk-tli'shin,  a.  A 

teaching. 
CONTRIBUTARY,  kfe-trM-tA-ri,  oJ^y 

ing  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign. 
To  CONTRIBUTE,    kin-trfb'ute,  tr.  a.  Tc 

give  to  some  conHooii  stock. 
To  CONTRIBUTE,  k6n.trib'&te,r  Ji.To  bea] 

a  part,  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect. 
CONTRIBUTION,k6n-tri.b6^shfin,  a.  TIk 

act  of  promoting  some  design  in  coujunetiM 

with  other  persons ;  that  which  is  givvii  bg 

several  hands  for  some  common  purpose :  tha 

which  is  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army  lyia) 

inacotniiry.    ,  ^       ^  ,    , 

CONTRIBUTIVE,  kin-trM-tlr,  a.  Tha 

which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  promotiiif 

any  purpose  in  concurrencewith  other  nsotiTei 
CONTRIBUTOR,  k6n-tr!b'&-tir,«.166.  On 

that  bears  a  part  in  some  common  design. 
CONTRIBUTORY,  kdn-tHb'^-tir-^^a.  Pro 

motin^  the  same  end,  trlngiug  assittanoe  t 

some  juint  design.  51t.         ,    , 
To  CONTRISTATE,  k^n-trls'tjte,  r.  «•  T 

sadden,  to  make  sorrowful.    Not  used. 
CONTRISTATION,  kin-trla-ti'shin,  •.TTi. 

act  of  making  sad,  the  state  ol  being  made  sad 

Not  used. 
CONTRIT£,k6n'trlte,  a.140.  Braised^  mnd 

worn ;  worn  with  sorrow,  harassed  with  tb 

sense  of  guilt,  penitent. 

t^  This  word  ouf^t  to  have  the  accent  oa  tbe  lai 
syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjective,  frora  wUch  H  fsra 
•d  the  abstract  snbstanttve  contrUemss,  and  as  ih 
accost  on  the  first  syllable  has  a  tead^icy  to  shaaU 
the  I  in  the  last,  140.  Accordingly  Dr.  Johnson,  Mi 
Scott,  and  Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  Inat  tfik 
bic ;  but  Mr.  Sberiilan,  Mr.  Xares,  Mr.  £lphinatoni 
Dr.  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Bnchanan,  and  Entkl 
place  It  on  the  first,with  unquestiona>>ly  the  heat  uaai 
on  their  Mde. 
CONTRITELY,  k^n'trlte-l^,  ad.  PenitesU: 

^  As  the  adjective  cotUriie.  though  contrary  to  ask 
logy,  seemi  to  prefer  the  accent  on  the  first  ayliabt 
csMTHf e<y  and  CM/rileneM  mast  necesaasily  havcd 
accent  on  the  same  syllable.— See  C«»fr«rMjr. 

CONTfUT£NESS,k6ntrlte.n&,  a.  Owb 

tion,  repentance. 
CONTRITION, kdn-trW&H  «.  The  net* 

griudinc  or  rubbing  to  powder;  penhenc 

sorrow  for  sin- 
CONTRIVABLE,  k^-trl  vlbl^o.  Pooib 

to  be  planned  by  the  mind. 
CONTRI  VANC£,k6n.tri'Tinse,s.Tke  net 

contriving ;  scheme,  plan ;  a  plot ;  an  artiftc 
To  CONTRIVE,  kdn-triye',  v,  a.   To  pfa 

<mt ;  to  find  out  means. 
To  CONTRIVE,  k<in-trlve',  v.  n.  To  §0 

or  design,  to  plan. 
CONTRIVEMENT,  kdn-trlve'mint,  #.  1 

vention.  . 

CONTRI  VER,kdn-triVir,f. 98.  An  inmt^ 
CONTROL,  k6n-tr6ir,  t.  406.  A  register 

account  kept  by  another  ofilccr,  that  each  m 

be  examined  by  the  otiier ;  check,  reacran 

power,  authority,  snparinleitdence. 
To  CONTROL,  kdn-tr^ir,  e.  a.  406.  Td  k« 

under  check  by  a  ooonter-reckoning ;  to  j 

vem,  to  restrain ;  to  confute. 
CONTROLLABLE,  kdn-trillibl,  su   Si 

Ject  to  control,  subject  to  be  ovcr-nded. 
CONTROLLER.  k6n.tr/)U'fir,  s.  One  U 

has  the  powci/o/ ^^^r^jg  or  lestnuning* 
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CONTROLLERSUIPykfo-tr^'iiwsli^  «. 

The  oiBoe  of  a  controller. 
CONTROLMENT,  kdn^nWat,  «.  The 

power  or  act  of  taperiiicencliiig  or  restniniug, 

mtraint;  oppotitioii,  Cfrnfaution. 
CONTROVERSIAL,  k4n-tr6-T6i'ihll,aJle- 

kiliug  to  dUpoiet,  ditpatatioiit. 
CONTROVERSY,  k6ii'tr^T«r^  ••  Dis- 

pate,  debate  *,  •  suit  in  law ;  a  qoaireL 
lb  CONTROVERT,  k^'tr6-Tlrt,  t. «.  TV) 

debate,  to  ditpote  any  thing  iii  writinc. 
CONTROV£RTIBL£,k^.tr^vlrr^.bl,  a. 

Ditpalable. 
CONTROVERTIST.  kAn'tr^v&r-dsV.  Difl- 

potaot*  chieilj  on  reUgioDi  rabjects. 

jET  It  it  with  mmm  aarprtM  I  bavr  Areqaeatly  ob- 
Mffcd  tkoM  prafbaad  abilolockti,  the  Moatkbr  Ra- 
▼leww^  wTtt«  this  word  CmifoMrOaUst,  -Uitap- 
**  pews  to  h«  a  seatiMt,  ingcaiuas,  sad  caodid  Om- 
*•  trovenlaUst :  oe«  who  writes  fk^m  s  regard  to  trath, 
"  aad  wMi  th«  tall  ooavktkm  of  his  own  mlad.*— M. 
R.  Kavembar  1794,  p.  Md.  Bat  nothiag  Is  BMce  avi- 
deat  than  that  every  ▼erbal  oo«a  oaght  to  ba  formed 
f ron  the  verb,  and  eoaMoaeatly  that  To  csaffwysil 
wffht  so  form  e^mtropertut.    Dr.  Johnson  has  only 

Csdoetd  the  aathorlty  of  TUInCaoa ;  to  which  I  will 
t  leaireto  add  a  aMcb  better  from  the  Idler, No.i«. 
«"  U  to  eoBuaon  for  ee«rrM)irrnfU»  la  the  heat  of  dlspa- 
t«lioo»  to  add  one  posltioa  to  another  till  they  reach 
tke  exircmiUes  of  kaowlcdce^  where  tnith  and  Ihlaa- 
Ub  n 


CONTUMACIOUS,  kda.tft.]iilL'ahis,«.  Ob- 

■tinate,  perrcrse,  stabbom* 
CX>NTUMACIOUSLY,  kdn-tA-ml'shit-li, 
t        md,  ObslJnatelT.  inflexiblj,  penrerselj. 
CONTUMACIOUSNESS,  k<ftik.t&4Bk'iliii. 

B^, «.  Obatiaacy,  penrerteiiefls. 
CONTUMACY.  k^o'tA-ini^,  s.  OU^bmcj. 
perrerseuess  ^  m  law,  a  wiifol  coatenupt  aiid 
disobedience  to  way  lawfnl  tummona  or  judi- 
cial order. 
CONTUMEUOUS,  k6ii.t&.iiitli.ii, «.  Re- 
prtMchlitl,  sarcastick]  inclined  to  otter  re- 
proach :  prodoctive  of  reproach,  tbamefoL 
CONTUMEUOUSLY,  kAn-tb-jn^l^if-li, 

md.  RepruachfuUj,  oontempiaoofly. 
CONTUMEUOUSNESS,  k^tA-mili-if- 

ntm, «.  Rndeaeta,  reproach; 
CONTUMELY,  kdnttm^U,  $.  Cootemp- 

luofosness.  btttcniess  of  languase,  reproach. 
To  CONTUSE,  kdn-t^se',  «.«.49r.  T6beat 
,      tofaifarr,  to  braise  ;  to  bruise  the  fleih  with* 
.      out  a  breach  of  the  oonttniritv. 
CX>NTUStON,  k6n.t&'Ehlb,  t.   The  act  of 
^      beatiiMc  or  braising ;  the  state  of  being  beaten 

€»r  bruised ;  a  braise. 
CONVALESCENCE,  k^Ti-lJo'flMe, 

filO. 
COWALESCENCY,  kin.rl-lfa'sjn.si, , 
a.  Jirv»ewal  of  health,  recover j  from  a  disease. 
:?ONVALESC£NT,k^-T4.1te'itetya.  Re- 

covering. 
ro  CONVENE,  k^T^e'y  v.  n.  To  come  to- 

Aether,  to  asseioble. 

ro  CONVENE,  k^a.T^ne',  r.  a.  To  call  to- 

^«;tbcr,  to  assemble,  to  convoke ;  to  somnioQ 

judidaOv. 

'r>NVESlENCE,k6n.Y*'D*-inae,  >e.Plt- 

•[•OtsVENIENCY,  k6nM'nh4n^,S  nets, 

I   comsodioasness,  caose  cf  ease,  acconmed*- 

xion ;  fitness  of  tine  or  place. 
yC^SfVESlEHT,  kdihTt*DUit,«.  Ftt,gtiH. 

OI^JV^SjCNTLY,  k«ii.tt'at.|j2t.lf,  ud. 
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CONVENT,    k^n'vlot^  e.  An  assembly  of 
religions  persons ;  a  religious  bouse,  a  muna^ 
tery,  a  nunnery. 
To  CONSENT,  k6n-vint',  e.  a.  4W.  To  caU 

before  a  judge  or  judicature.    Not  In  use. 
CONVENTICLE,  kin-T&ati-kl,  «.  An  as- 
sembly, a  meeting ;  an  assembljf  for  worship  ^ 
a  secret  assembly. 

^  la  the  Arst  edition  of  thitDktioaary  I  Mlowed 
Mr.  Sheridan's  accentoadoa  of  this  word  apon  the  first 
syllable,  as  I  ap|veheadrd  It  was  more  agreeable  to 
poliU  asage,  thoagh  less  agreeable  ta  the  ear  thaa  the 
accent oa the  second;  bat  from  a  fSrther  laqairy, aad 
a  review  of  the  aathorilies  fior  both,  I  am  straiMdy  per- 
snaded  in  fhvoar  of  the  letter  acceatuatloa.  for  the 
fbraier  we  have  Sherldaa,  Ash.  W.  Johnston,  aad  Sa- 
tlck ;  aad  for  the  latter  Dr.  Johnson,  Kearkk,  Hares, 
Icott,  Perry,  Bacbanaa,  and  Bailey.  The  other  ae> 
eentoetioa  seams  chlcdy  adopted  by  the  poets,  who 
shoold  aot  be  deprived  of  their  prhrllete  of  altsiiag 
the  acceats  of  some  words  to  accommonsle  them  to 
the  versa: 
^Fbrtwereaslntorobtheiaoftbelrialte.'*  Fspe. 

CON  VENTICLER,  k6n-T&i^-lib.  s.  One 

that  topports  or  freqaents  private  ana  unlaw- 
ful assemblies. 
CONVENTION,  k6n.TJB^in,  «.  Theaet 

of  coming  together,  tinion,  coaUtioo  >  an  assean 

bij ;  a  conlFBCt,  sgreement  for  a  time. 
CONVENTIONAL,  k6n-T<n'sh&n.ll,    a. 

Stipohited,  agreed  on  bj  compact. 
CONyENTIONARY,k6n-Ten^in4-ri,  a. 

Acting  upon  contract. 
CONVENTUAL,  k6n.TJn'teh&-il,  a.  Ba- 

longing  to  a  convent,  motiastick. 
CON  V£NTUAL^6n-v&t  tah44],t  Ji  oMmk, 

a  non,  one  that  hvee  in  a  cotiveiit. 
To  CONVERGE,  kdn-v^e',  v.  a.  To  tend 

to  one  point  from  difllerent  places. 
CONVERGENT,  k6n-v^<j^t,  )  a.  Tending 
CONVERGING,  k^-v^rjiog,  i     to    one 

point  from  different  places. 
c6nV£RSABLE,  k^vlr'slbl,  a.  Qaali- 

ied  for  conversation,  fit  for  company. 
CONVERSABLENESS,  k^nvlr's^-bt-n^, 

«.  The  qoality  of  being  a  pleasiuK  companion. 
CONVERSABLY,  kin^vir'sibl^,  ad.  In  a 

conversable  manner. 
CON  VERS  ANT,k6nVlr-sint,  k6n-v2r'sAnt, 

a.Acqtiainlad  with,CMDiiiar;  having  intercourse 

with  aoj,  acquainted ;  rekting  to,  concemiug. 

^  There  aretach  considerable  aaihorlties  for  each 
of  these  proaanciailons  as  render  a  decUloa  oa  that 
crooad  somewhat  diflkalt.  Dr.  Jobasoa,  Dr.  Ash, 
Dr.  Kearick,  Mr.  Perry,  Bachanan,  and  Bailey,  place 
the  aeeeat  oa  the  second  syllable ;  and  Mr.  >:are».W. 
JohaMoa,  aad  Eatick,  accent  the  ftr»u  Mr.  Sherldaa 
aad  Mr-  Scott  place  It  oa  both,  and  cooscqnently  leave 
It  endecided.  Analory  teems  to  demand  the  strees  oa 
the  second  fyllable ;  i>erhaps  not  m  much  from  the 
relatloa  the  word  hears  to  ihe  verb  to  cotw^rte,  tioce 
it  may  posalbiy  be  derived  from  the  noon  etftiperse, 
491,  aa  tram  the  very  general  rale  af  aeceatlag  words 
of  three  syllables,  thst  are  not  simples  la  oar  laa- 
gaage,  oa  the  second  syllabic,  when  two  coasenaats 
oecof  la  (be  middle.    This  rale,  however,  i»  fkequeol- 


consonant  In  the  middle,  nuchlns  li  more  commoa 
Ihaa  la  fiai  the  sccent  of  the  dlaty  liable  verb  neglect- 
ed, and  the  trisyllable  aoaa  adoptlag  Ihe  aaiepeael- 
dmateacceai.  Thas  the  words  6sN;ldaMl,^r«sWMf, 
Prffvideniy  9u.  are  not  scceoted  uke  the  verba  Om^ 
fUH,  PrtsU4t  *c  ftc  hot  arc  considered  u  iimples, 
anC  follow  the  general  tale ;  which  b,  that  all  simples 
of  three  syllables,  wuh  bat  one  eoasoaaut  la  the  mid- 
dle, hsve  the  accent  on  the  fti»t,  aj4d  th«t  the  vowel 
m  this  kyllahla  is  •hott,  Ml.    Cp«c  the  whole,  theia* 
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rore»  itece  antfaoritiet  arc  m  equal  and  analogy  to  pre- 

carioas.asagc  mnti  be  ihe  oraplre ;  and  my  obaenration 

fails  me  if  (bat  whhrhmay  be  called  the  be^t  uiafedoet 

not  decide  in  lavoor  of  the  accent  on  the  first  lyllabie. 

CONVERSATION,  k6n-Tlr-84'8hfin,«.  Fa- 
miliar  discourse,  chat,  easy  talk,  a  particoUr 
act  of  discoursing  upon  any  subject;  com- 
merce, iiitercuur&e ;  familiarity;  behaviour, 
maimer  of  acting  in  common  life. 

To  CONVERSE,  k6n-v^rse>.n.  To  cohabit 
with,  to  hold  intercourse  with  ;  to  beacquaiftf- 
ed  with  ;  to  discourse  familiarly  upon  any  sub- 
ject ;  to  have  commerce  with  a  different  sex. 

CONVERSE,  k^Jn'rlrse,  «.  692.  Maimer  of 
discoursing  in  familiar  life ;  acquaintance,  co- 
babiution,  familiarity  -,  with  gcumetricians  it 
means  the  contrary. 
t:^  It  is  hifhly  probable  that  this  tnbsUntive  was 

aacieatly  prononnced  llhe  the  verb,  with  the  accent  on 

the  second  syllable ;  bat  nothiox  is  now  better  esta- 

1>Usbed  than  the  accent  on  the  6rst.    Even  the  line  of 

Pope— 
*•  Utaerotts  e^mvtrte  ;  a  sonl  exempt  from  pride/ 

iMmerer  ntged  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 

this  word,  cannot  with  propiieiy  be  read  otherwise. 

CONVERSELY,  ktn-Tlnelh,  ad.  With 
change  of  order,  reciprocally. 

CONVERSION,  k6n-Ylr'8hfin,  s.  Change 
from  one  state  into  another,  transmutation ; 
change  from  reprobation  to  grace ;  change 
from  one  religi<m  to  another. 

CON  VERSIVEykAn-Yir'shr^a.  ConTenable, 
sociable. 

to  CONVERT,  ktu-rhV,  r. «.  To  change 
into  another  substance,  to  transmute;  to 
change  from  one  religion  to  another ;  to  tarn 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  life  ;  to  applj  to  anj  ate, 
to  appropriate. 

To  CONVERT,  k6n-T6rt',  r. «.  To  undergo 
a  change,  to  be  transmuted. 

CONVERT,  k^nVlrt,  s.  492.  A  penon con- 
verted frum  one  opinion  to  another. 

CONVERTER,  k^n-v^rfdr,  «.  One  that 
makes  converu. 

CONVERTIBILITY,  kin-Tlr-ti-bil'^t*, «. 
The  quality  of  being  possible  to  be  converted. 

CONVERTIBLE,  kdn-r^t^-bl,  a.  SuMep- 
tJble  of  change,  transmnuhle;  so  much  alike 
as  that  one  may  be  osed  for  the  other. 

CON VERTIBLY,  k6n.v^t^.bl^,  ud.  Reci- 
procally. 

CONV£RTITE,kdttV&4lte,«.  156,609.  A 

convert. 
CONVEX,  k^nVlka,  a.  Rising  in  a  circular 

form,  opposite  to  concave. 
CONVEX,  kin'Tikfl,«.  Acontexbody. 
CON  VEXED,  k6n.T^kst',  p«rl.S59.  Protn- 

berant  in  a  circular  fi)rm. 
CONVEXEDLY,  kin.v«k'5ld.U,ad.$64.  In 

a  convex  form. 
CONVEXITY,  kin-vik»'^.t*,  s,  Protabe- 

ranee  in  a  circular  form. 
CONVEXLY,  k4n->^k4l^,  od.  In  a  convex 

CON  VEXNESS,  kdn.vlka'n&> «.  Spheroid- 
ical protuberance,  cunveiity. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE^kdn.vlka'&.k^ng'. 
kive,  «.  Having  the  hollow  on  the  inaide, 
corresponding  to  the  eatcmal  protoberanoe. 

Tto  CONVEY,  ktn-rk',  r.  a.  SG9.  To  carry,  to 
transport  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  hand 
from  one  to  another ;  to  move  lecretlj ;  to 
tnuwmit,  to  Craasfer,  to  dcUvcr  to  another ;  to 

CcTnveVANCE,  kAn  xUnfe,  $,  Tlie  act  of 


lerooving  any  thing ;  way  for  carriage  or  ti 

portation ;  the  method  of  removhig  seen 

the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  conve; 

delivery  from  one  to  anotlier ;  act  of  tran 

ring  property  i  writing  by  which  proper! 

transferred.  ,  ^       . 

CONVEYANCER,  k^n-vlt'ln-sfir,  a.  A  ] 

yer  who  draws  writings  by  which  propei 

transferred. 
CONVEYER,  kdn-vWr, «.  One  who  caj 

or  transmits  any  thing. 
To  CON VICT,k6n-vlkt',r.o.To  prove  gn 

to  detect  in  guilt :  to  confute,  to  discover  i 

false. 
CONVICT,  k6n-vlkf,a.Convicted,det» 

in  guilt. 
CONVICT,  k6nVikt, «.  492.  A  person 

at  the  bar. 
CONVICTION,  k6n.v!k'8h&n,  a.  Det« 

of  guilt ;  the  act  of  toiivinciug,  confutatic 
CONVICTIVE,  k6n-vik'tiv,  a.  167.  Ha 

ti)e  power  of  convincing. 
To  CdNVINCE,  k6n-v!n8e',  r.  a.  To  i 

another  to  acknowledge  a  contested  pocii 

to  convict.— See  To  Collect. 
CON  yiNCEMENT,  k<Jn-v1nse'm&it^( 

viction. 
CONVINCIBLE,  kAn-vin's^-bl,  a.  Cap 

of  conviction ;  capable  of  being  evideinly 

proved. 
CONVINCINGLY,  kAn-vin'skg-U,  mL 

such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dot 
CONVINCINGNESS,  kdn-vlnslng-n^ 

The  power  of  convincing. 
To  CONVIVE,  kin-vlve',  c.  o.  To  enter 

to  feast.    Obsolete. 
CONVIVAL,  k6n-vWAl,     >  a.  lit.  E 
CONVIVIAL.  k6n-viv'yil,  J  ing  to  ai 

tertainment,  festal,  social. 
CONUNDRUM,  k6-nCin'dr&ni,  a.  A  low 

a  quibble. 
To  CONVOCATE,  k6nVA-kkte,    tJ.  a 

call  together. 
CONVOCATION,  kin-vA-klt'shfin,  a. 

act  of  calling  to  an  assembly ;  an  asae 

of  the  clergy  for  consulution  upon  mattci 

clesiasticalT 
To  CONVOKE,  k6n-vike',  o.  a.  To  cal 

gether.  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 
To  CONVOLVE,  k6n-v6lv',  c. « .  To  ro 

gether,  to  mil  one  part  upon  another. 
CONVOLUTED,    kin-vA-li'tid,   jmtI 

Twisted,  rolled  upon  itself 
CONVOLUTION,  kdn-vA-li'shfin,  a. 

act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itself;  the 

of  rolling  together  in  company. 
To  CONVOY,  k6n-v^',  r.a.  To  accov 

by  land  or  sea,  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
CONVOY,  k^D  v^e,  s.  492.  Attendaw 
sea  or  on  the  road  by  way  of  defence ;  tl 

of  attending  as  a  defei.ce. 
CONUSANCE,  kdn&-9in8e,«.  CogaiBi 
notice.     A  law  terra. — See  Cc^gntMiice. 

^  Perhars  U  may  be  pleaded  by  the  geotla 
the  law  that  this  is  the  word  they  «se  lMte*4  « 
is^xMSor,  and  con»«qaently  that  the  charite  > 
Ibera  of  matilating  that  word  falls  to  the  g 
Bat  it  roav  be  answered  that  the  aeeood  syU 
these  words  are  so  different  as  to  leave  «a  la  ■< 
which  they  make  ose  of;  and  that  the  words 
aaU4,  Cognigor^  and  Cggniset,  belaf  prono^ 
them  wkhoot  the  g,  are  snficieat  praois  o€  tk 
ness  of  the  accnsation. 

To  CONVULSE,  kin-vilae*,  r.a.  To  g 
irregular  and  involaotarj  motion  to  t£i 
of  any  body. 
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CONVULSION,  k6ii.vil%hin,«.  A  coavnl- 

•km  i§  ui  ill  voluntary  contraction  of  the  fibres 

aiKl  inoftcl<rs ;  an  irregular  and  violent  motion, 

commotion. 

CONVULSIVE,  k6n-vil'8!v,  «.  158,  428. 

Giving  twitclict  or  tpaims. 
CONV,  kftn'n^,  s,  A  rabbit,  an  animal  that 

bur^»ws  in  the  ground.  ^     , 

CONV.BOROUGH,kin'n^bir.6,f.  A  place 
where  rabbits  make  Uieir  holes  in  tlie  ground. 
To  COO,  k&6,  V.  n.  10.  To  cry  as  a  dove  or 

pigeon. 
COOK,  kftik, «.  306.  One  whose  profession 

is  to  dress  and  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 
COOK-MAip,  ki&k'm^de, «.  A  maid  that 

drv^tes  provisions. 
COOK.ROOM,k^k'ri&n,«.A  roominwhich 

provisions  are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 
To  COOK,  k&6k,  V.  a.  To  prepare  victuals 

fir  the  Uble. 
COOKERY,  k2ik'ir4,  «.  655.  The  art  of 

dressing  victuals. 
COOL,  k66l,  a.  300.  Somewhat  cold,  ap- 

proftcbhiK  to  cold ;  not  sealout,  nut  fond. 
COOL,  kMl,  8,  Freedom  (irom  heat. 
To  COOL,  kWl,  r. «.  To  make  cool,  to  aUay 

heat ;  to  ouiet  passion,  to  raim  anger. 
T6  COOL,  k^I,  V.  u.  To  grow  less  hot ;  to 

fffow  less  warn  with  regard  to  passion. 
COOLER,  kiil'ftr,  «.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  oooKoE  the  body  ;  a  vessel  in  which 
anr  thing  is  made  ok>1. 
COOLLY,  MUh,  ad.  Without  heat,  or  sharp 

cold ;  witiioat  passion. 
COOLNESS,  kUl'nJs,  s.  GenUe  cold,  a  soft 
or  miM  degree  of  cold  ;  want  of  affection,  dis- 
incKatation ;  freedom  from  passion. 
COOM,  kUm, «.  300.  Soot  that  gathers  over 
an  oven's  mouth ;  that  matter  that  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 
COOM,  k^m,  s,  A  measure  of  com  con- 

UuDlnjt  four  bushels.  • 

COOP,  k^p,  s.  A  cage,  a  pen  for  animals, 

as  poultry  or  sheep. 
To  COOP,  kAip,  0.  «.  To  shut  up  in  a  nar- 

row  compass,  to  cage. 
COOPEE.  khh-M'f «.  A  motion  in  dancing. 
DOOPER,  k^'p^,  §.  98.  One  that  makes 

ctiops  or  barrels. 
::OOPeRAGE,kSi'pir.i(Ue,«.  90.  The  price 

paid  fur  ctioners'  work. 
To  CO-OPERATE,  kihtpir-kie,  r.  a.  To  la- 
bour jointiv  with  another  to  the  same  end ;  to 
concur  in  the  same  effect. 
:O-OPER.\TI0N,kA-Ap4rl'8h5n,s.Theact 

of  contributing  or  concurring  t<>  the  same  end. 
:0-OPERATIVE,  k^pir.4-tlv,  a.  Pro- 
tnoting.  the  same  end  juii  lly. 
;0-OFERATOR,  kA-ip'ir-k-tir,«.521.  He 
ilkiit,  l/y  j'lint  endeavours*  promotes  the  same 
rod  with  others. 
:O.OFTATION,k^4^p-tli'8h&D,f.AdopUon, 
»>aufnption. 

O-OKDIN  ATE,  k6.ir'd^.nkte,a.91.  Hold- 
trie  the  same  ouik. 
:  O-ORDIN  ATELY,  kA-Jr'di.nitel^.  In 

else  aamc  rank. 
0-^KDINATENESS,kUr'd^-nJtte.nis,«. 
1*ts0  State  of  being  co  ordinate. 
O-ORDINATl0N,kMr-d*-ni'shan,s.The 
#gj»te  of  bttlding  the  same  rank,  coUateralness. 
^OT,kUt,#.300A  smaU  black  water-fowl. 
:>f»,  k($p,«.  The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 


COPARCENARY^k&.pir's^-nl.r^,  s.  Joint 

succession  to  any  inheritance* 
COPARCENER,  kA-pir'si-nir,  s.  Copar- 

ceuers  are  such  as  have  equal  portion  in  the 

inlicriuuce  of  the  ancestor. 
COPARCENY,  k^p^s^-n^,  «.  An  equal 

share  of  coparceners. 
COPARTNER,  k6-p2rfD&r,  s.  98.  One  that 

lia^  a  share  iu  some  common  stock  or  affair. 
COPARTNERSHIP,  k^plrt'nftr-shlp,   «. 

The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  jiart,  or  possess- 
ing an  equal  share- 
COPATAIN,  kdp'l-tln,  a.  208.  High  raised, 

p<4nted.    Obsolete. 
COPAYV A,  kA-pli'vl,  8.  98.  A  gum  Which 

distils  frdra  a  tree  in  Brasil. 
COPE,  k&pe,  8.  Any  thing  with  which  the 

head  is  covered  ;  a  sacerdotal  cloak,  worn  in 

sacred  ministration ;  any  thing  whicli  b  spread 

over  the  head. 
To  COPE,  kipe,  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a 

cope  ;  to  contend  with,  to  oppose* 
To  COPE,  k6pe,  t.  «.  To  contend,  to  strug- 
gle, to  strive. 
COPIER,  k6p'p^-Qr,  «.  One  that  copies,  a 

transcriber;  a  plagiary,  an  imitator. 
COPING,  ko'plng,  s.  The  upper  tire  of  ma- 
sonry which  coTers  the  wall. 
COPIOUS,  k6'p^-is,a.  Plentiful,  ahundan^ 

abounding  in  words  or  images. 
COPIOUSLY,  kA'p^.fis-l*,  od.  PlcntifuUy, 

abundantly,   in  great  quantities ;   at  large, 

diffusely. 
COPIOUSNESS,  kA'p^Ss-nls,  «.   Plenty, 

abundance ;  esubeiance  of  style. 
COPLAND,  k6pl4nd,  8.  A  piece  of  ground 

which  terminates  with  an  acute  aode. 
COPPED,  k6p'pld,  or  k6pt,  a.  300.  Rising 

to  a  top  or  head. 
COPPEL,  k^p'p^l,  s.  An  instrument  used  in 

chymisUy.    lu  use  is  to  try  and  purify  gold 

and  silver. 
COPPER,  k6p'p&r,  «.  98.  One  of  the  six 

primitive  ni-inls. 
COPPER,  kip'pur,  s.  A  boiler  larger  than  a 

moveable  pot. 
COPPER-NOSE,kip>arnise,».A  red  nose. 
COPPER.PLATli;  kdp.pfir-plkte>JipUta 

on  which  pictures  are  engraven. 

COPPERAVORK,  k6p'pdr-w&rk,«Jl  place 

where  C'>pper  i^  nianufaciured. 
COPPER  AS,k«Jp'p&r.ds,f.  A  kind  of  vitriol. 
COPPERSiMITU,  k6p'p6r-smith,«.One  that 

luanufactures  copper. 
COPPERWORM,  k6p'p5r-w6rm,t.  A  little 

worm  in  ships;  a  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 
COPPERY,  k<(p'pdr-^',a.Containing  copper. 
COPPICE,  kdp'p^s,  8. 142.  Low  woods  cut 

at  stated  times  fur  fuel. 
COPPLE-DUST,   kAp'pl^ist,  «.   Powder 

u^d  hi  purifying  metals. 
COPPLED,  k6p  pld,  a.  350.    Rising  in  a 

conick  form. 
COPSE,  k^ps,  s.    Short  wood. 
To  COPSE,k6ps,v.a.  i'o  preserve  nnderwood. 

COPULA,k4V&-^»<*  ^-  'I^e  wonl  ^Uch  u- 
nites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propositMo. 

To  COPULAT£,k6p'&-l4te,  «.  a.  To  unite, 
to  conjoiiu 

To  COPULATE,  k4p'&-Ute,  v.  m.  To  eome 
together  as  different  sexes. 

COPULATION,  k6p.&irsh&n,  s.  The  con- 
gress or  embrace  of  the  two  Kies. 
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COPULATIVE,  kdp'&.ll.tlvja.  167.  A  term 

ofgrainin«r. 
COPY,  k6p'pi,«.482.  A  transcript  from  the 

archetype  or  original ;  an  indiTidaal  book,  aa 

a goodand  fah copy ;  the  original,  the  arche- 

tjpe ;  a  picture  drawn  from  another  picture. 
COPY-BOOK,  k6p'p4-b65k,  s,  A  book  in 

which  copies  are  written  for  learners  to  imitate* 
COPYHOLD,  k Vp^-kMd, «.  A  tenure,  for 

which  the  tenant  bath  nothing  to  show  but  the 


cony  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his 

lortTs  court 
COPYHOLDER,  kVpf-l^»-cl4r»  «.   One 
•   that  is  possessed  of  land  in  copyhold. 
To  COPY,  k6p'p^,v.a.To  tranficribe,  to  write 

after  au  original ;  to  imitate,  to  propose  in 

imitation. 
To  COPY,  k6p'p^,  «.  n.  To  do  any  thhig  in 

imitatfcm  of  something  else. 
COPYER.kVp^-v'y  l*-  One  who  copies 
COPYIST,kVp^-^  {  writing  or  pictures. 
To  COQUET,  ki-kif,  v,  a.  415.  To  treat 

with  an  appearance  of  amorons  tenderftets. 
COQUETRY,  kA-kJtiri,  s.  Affe^Ution  of 

amorous  advances. 
COQUETTE,  kA-klf  ,  s.  A  gay,  airy  girl, 

who  endeavours  to  attract  notice. 
CORACLE,  k6ri-kl,t.A  boat  niied  in  Wales 

by  fishers. 
CORAL,  k6rl],  a.  Red  coral  is  a  plant  of 

^eat  hardness  and  stony  nature  while  growing 

in  the  water,  as  it  is  after  long  exposore  to  the 

air ;  the  piece  of  coral  wluch  children  use  at  a 

plaything. 

i^  Wt  toiDHimes  bear  this  word  proDOonecd  Ohir- 
nUi  bat  this  I*  eoatrary  to  all  oar  Proooaneiag  Dlo- 
»,  and  oaght  to  ka 


avoided. 

CORALLINE,  kdr'il-in, «.  160.  Condstiiig 
ofooraL 

CORALUNE,  kdr'H-h,  «.  CoraUine  is  a 
se*-plant  used  in  nedicine. 

CORALLOID,  or  CORALLOID  AL,  k6r'll. 
iSid.or  k6r-4l-l^id'll,  a.  Resembling  coral. 

COR  ANT,k^rinf ,«.Animble  sprighUy  dance. 

CORBAN,kirl>ln,«.168.  Ana£ns-tasket, 
a  gift,  an  alms. 

CORBEILSL  k6rl>&B,  t.  LitUe  badcets  used 
in  fortification,  filled  with  earth. 

CORBEL,  kii4)lL  s.  In  architecture,  tlM  re- 
presentation  of  a  basket. 

CORD,  kird,«.  A  rope,  a  string;  aquantlty 
of  wood  for  ftiel ;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four 
high,  and  roar  broad. 

CORD-BUKER,  kM'mk-k&r,«.Oiie  whoae 
trade  b  to  make  fopes,  a  rope-maker. 

CORD-WOOD,  kifd'wftd, «.  Wood  piled  up 
for  foel. 

To  CORD,  kord,  v.  a.  To  bfaid  with  ropes. 

CORDAOEykti'dd||e,«.90.  A  quantity  of 
cords. 

CORDED,  kli^dld, «.  Made  of  Topes. 

CORDELIER,  ktr-d44^,«.  275.  A  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  to  named  fhna  the  cord  which 
serres  tdm  for  a  dnctore. 

CORDIAL.  k&f'J^4l,«.  SM,  t76.  A  medi- 
cine that  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or 
qokkens  the  circulation ;  any  medidne  that 
mcreaset  strrngtfa :  any  thing  that  condbrtt, 
gladdens,  and  eahikraiet. 
fy  Tbcro  Is  cartaialy  •  m<t««cy  la  the  il  as  wtU 

as  la  taa  f  la  ■Ii4«  lai»  a  soA  lissteg  sonnd  wkaa  pr«- 

codod  by  ibo  acccat,  aad  Mlowcd  bjr  a  dlphtkoeg  or 

a  dipktkiofttal  V0wel,c«airocticiii|(  with  the  soaad  of  r. 

Ykis  is  rkwcat  by  Ut  c«rt»ut  prvtiuuclitloo  of ' 
HO 


diate,  verdure,  fte.  as  ir  writtea  imm^fUte^  ver^ 
ate.  tSH ;  aad  this  proamiclation  is  to  ^erocable  m 

Knius  of  our  iangiine«  that  tb*  orgaiM  siida  im 
leutibly.  Mr.ShcTTd«ii,ip  order  to  mark  this  soi 
has  adopted  the  y,  and  spelled  the  word  Ckw-dj 
and  if  jf  is  here  aiticalated  as  a  coas«>nant,  aa  u 
leaded,  Its  connexion  with  d  pro<bic»>s  a  aoand  w>  i 
the  hiss  in  Cof-Je-al,  as  to  be  with  difflcaUy  di 
gaiilied  firum  ic 
CORDIAL,  kii'jMl,  a.  ReriTing,  iari 

mting ;  sincere,  licarty. 
CORDIAUTY,  kir.ji4l'^.t^,  s.  Relal 

to  the  heart ;  sincerity. 
CORDIALLY,  k^r:j^4l-l£,  ad,    Siaoen 

beartilr. 
CORE^  Ure,  «•  The  heart ;  the  inner  par 

any  toing :  the  inner  part  of  a  fruit,  which  c 

tains  the  kernel ;  the  matter  contained  i 

boSlortore.  ,    ,  ,      , 

CORIACEOUSM-r^-^'sk^Conns^ 

leather ;  of  a  snbstance  resembling  leather 
CORIANDER,  k^re-in'dOr,  «.  96.  A  ]^ 
CORINTH,  k&i'rin,  «.  A  smaU  fraUo 

monly  called  currant,  which  see. 
CORINTHIAN,kA.rin'fk^.in,«.Is  gencn 

reckoned  the  foatth  of  the  five  orders  «C-en 

tectare, 
CORE^  kork, «.  A  glandiferous  tree^  in 

respects  like  the  ilex,  excepting  the  bark ; 

bam  of  the  cork-tree  used  for  ttupplca  \ 

stopple  of  a  lx>ttle. 
To  CORK,k5rk,e.a,To  put  corks  into  botH 
CORRING-PIN,  kir-king.pk;  t.  A  pai 

the  largest  sise. 
CORKY,  kSrli^,  a.  Consisting  of  corks. 
CORMORANT,  kir'm&.r&nt, «.  A  bird  t 

preys  upon  fish ;  aglutton. 
CORN,  kom,  s.  The  seeds  which  gfoa 

ears,  not  in  pods ;  groin  onreaped  ;  giaa 

the  ear.  Tet  uuthiesbed ;  an  excresoenoe 

the  foot,  hard  and  painful. 
To  CORN,  kirn,  e.  a.  To  salt^  to  apiii 

with  salt ;  to  form  into  small  grains; 
CORNFIELD,  kim'fi^ld,  s.  A  field  wl 

com  if  growing.  . 
CORN^tFLAO,  kWfllg^  «.   A  plant: 

leaves  are  like  those  of  the  fleor-de-Ha. 

Corn-floor,  kim'fl^,  #.   The  i 

where  com  b  stored.         ^  ^  ^ 
CORN-FLOWER,  kim'flU-Ar,  a.  The  hi 

bottle. 
CORN-LANl>,  kftmaind,  s.  Land  an 

priated  to  the  prudtiction  of  grain. 
c6rN;MILL,  k&m'mll,  s.  A  min  to  gi 

com  into  meal. 
CORN-PIPE,  kSm'pIpe,  $.  A  pipe  mm^ 

slitting  the  joint  of  a  ^reen  stalk  oif  cam, 
CORNCHANDL£R,k&ra't8hdnd.l&,s.  < 

that  retails  com. 
CORNCUTTER,  kimTcfit-tftr,    #.    A  : 

whose  profession  it  is  to  extirpate  conis  \ 

thefoot.      , 
CORNEL,  kif'nit, 
CORNELIAN.TREE,kor.n^Mn-trU. 

The  Coroel-trce  beareth  the  fruit  comm 

called  the  cornelian  cherry. 
CORNEOUS,  kor'nMs,  a 

snbstance  reseinblhig  burn. 
CORNER,kir'nQr,«.0B.An  angle ;  a  i 

remote  place ;  the  extremities, the  utnosU 
CORNER-STONE,  kir'nQr-stAne,    t. 

stone  that  unites  the  two  walls  at  the  con 
CORNERWISE,  kdr^ir-wbe,  ad.  DJ 

nallT.  ,      , 

CORNET,  kir'njty «.  99.  A  musicml  \m 


a.     Homy, 


COR  COR 

nlr  ler,  ndt  lOS-^t&be  in,  t&b  17!l,  bin  lYS-41i  299— pSSnd  SlS--f Aiii  466,  TBts  469. 


nent  blown  with  the  mouth ;  •  company  or 
troop  of  horse,  in  this  sense  obsolete  ;  the  offi- 
cer that  bears  tlie  standard  of  a  troop;  Comet 
of  a  horse,  b  the  lowest  part  of  bis  pastern  that 
rans  round  the  coffin. 
CORNICE,  kSr'nis,  s.  142.  The  highest  pro- 

jection  of  a  wall  or  colnion. 
CORNICLE,  k6r'nik.kI,«.40S.  A  Uttle  horn. 
CORNIGEROUS,  k^r-id^je'^.r&B,  a.  Hem- 

ed,  having  horns. 
CORNUCOPLE,  kSr-n&.kA'p^i,   #.    The 

bom  of  plenty. 
Tb  CORNUTE,  kir-n&te',  r.  a.  To  bestow 

botns,  to  cuckold. 
CORNOTED.  k&r-B&'t^,  «.  Grafted  with 

boms,  cuckolded. 
CORNUTO,  kir.nft't^,  «.  Italum.   A  man 

boraed,  a  cnckold. 
CORNY,k5i^n^,a.  Strong  or  hard  like  bom, 

homy;  prodoong  grain  or  com. 
COROLLARY,  kdr'&.Ulr^,  s.  168.  The  con- 
dasiou;  an  inference. 

t^  Br.  Johntoo,  Mr.  8bcr)<l«n,  Dr.  A»b,  W.  John- 
tton,  BveMoaa,  EoUck,  aod  Smitli,  accent  thU  %or4 
om  tka  ftraC;  mhI  Dr.  Kvnrlck,  8«oU,  Perry,  and  b«i« 
ley,  oa  tk«  second  syllable.  The  wcigkl  oV  antliority 
la  «ariala|y  for  tke<aeecataaUou  I  have  adopted,  and 
analogy  seesM  to  eoaflnn  this  aatboriiy.  For  as  th4 
word  is  derived  nrcn  OvroMarium.witb  the  accent  on 
tlM  aaicpanalllmate,  oar  proaaacUtioo  of  this  word 
srcsicrally  lays  an  addltiooal  aectnt  on  the  first  sylla> 
M«,  which.  wlie9  IIm  wont  is  shortened  by  dropping 
m  ayilable  la  CsrwAUry,  becomes  tlie  priocipil  accent, 
«a  la  a  thousaad  otiier  instances.— See  Academg. 

CORONAL,  k^i^^nil,  1. 168.  A  crow9,  a 

CORONAL,  k^4 nil, «.  Belonging  to  the 

top  of  the  head. 
CORONARY,  k4r'i^nir4, «.  Relating  to  a 

crown ;  it  b  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries 

fancied  Ut  encompass  the  heart  in  the  manner 

of  a  irarland. 
CORONATION,  kdr-^ni'shin,  s.  The  act 

or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  king ;  the  pomp  or 

assembly  present  at  a  coronation. 
CORONER,  k^i^^-fiir,  s.  An  officer  whose 

duty  it  b  to  inquire  how  any  violent  death  was 

occasioned. 
CORONET,  k6r^^nit,s.  An  inferior  crown 

worn  by  the  nohilitv. 
CORPORAL,  kir^pi-ril,  s.  168.  The  lowest 

ottoer  of  the  infantry  ;  a  low  sea^officer. 
CORPORAL,  kor'p<&.ril,  a.  Relating  to  the 

bodr,  hdooging  to  the  body ;  material,  not 

•piritoal. 
CORPORAUTY,  kSr-pA-rll'i-t^,  s.    The 

qoality  of  bem;  embodied. 
CORPORALLY,  kSi'p&>rll4, od.  Bodily. 
CORPORATE,  k&r'^T&te,  a,  91.    United 

iu  m  t»ody  or  coramunity. 
CORPORATION,  k^r-pArii'sh&n,   «.     A 

body  politiclE. 
CORPOREAL,  kSr-pA'rMl,  a.   Having  a 

body,  not  immaterial. 
CORPOREITY,  kir-p^rt'i-t*,  #.  Materi- 

•Isty,  bodvliness. 
CORPS,  k'Arc,  s.  Plural,  kArx.  A  body  of 

fofCCS. 

^^  Perhaps  It  is  the  anpleaslng  ides  this  word  rag- 
|fa**»  ^^<*  proauaoced  in  ihe  English  manner,  that 
£*•  flsed  It  In  the  French  pronunclatinn.  Kolhinf 
c^m  toe  more  Mfhtfal  to  an  cicfant  ^artban  the  sonod 
^  fcaa  tntm  the  month  of  ihote  who  are  wholly  aaac- 
tfuaintsd  with  iu  rsshiooahle  and  mUitary  asace. 
*  141 


CORPSE,  kSrps,  s.  16S.  A  carcass,  a  dead 

body,  a  corse. 

COI^ULENCE,logr'p&42Qse,  \$.   Bnlki- 

CORPULENCY,  kJr^pUln.si,J  ness  of 
body,  fleshiness. 

CORPULENT,kii'p&-lent,ii.F]eshy,  bulky. 

CORPUSCLE,  k^&s-sl,  t.  S51, 405.  A 
small  bndy,  an  atom. 

CORPUSCULAR,  kir.p&i'k&-lir,     > 

COHPUSCULARIAN,  kir-pfis-kA-  S«.Re- 
lk'ri4n,  y 

latins  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 

To  CORBADE,  kdr-ride',  v.  a.  168.  Tomb 
off,  to  scrape  together.^      ... 

CORRADIATlON,k4r.T&^i4'shim«.  A 
conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point. 

To  COpRECT,  k6r-rlkt',  e.  a.  To  punish, 
to  chastise ;  to  amend ;  to  obviate  the  quali- 
ties of  one  inprrdirnt  by  another. 

CORRECT,  k6r.rlkr,a.  Rerised  or  finished 
with  exactness.  ,        , 

CORRECTION,  k^r-rJk'Miin,  s.  Punish- 
ment, discipline ;  amendment ;  that  which  is 
substituted  in  the  place  of  any  thing  irroog ; 
reprehension ;  abatement  of  notions  qnalitie8» 
by  the  addition  of  something  contrvy. 

CORRECTIONER,  k^r^'shfin-ftr,  «.  A 
gaol-bird.  Obsolete. 

CORRECTIVE,  kAr-rik'tiv,  a.  157.  HaTiag 
the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 

CORRECTIVE,  kAr.rlk't1v,s.  That  which 
has  tlie  power  of  altering  or  obviating  any 
thing  amiss;  limitation,  restriction. 

CORRECTLY,  kir-riktlt,  ad.  Accurately, 

CORR^NESS,  kl^rrikf n&, «.  Accuracy, 
exactness. 

CORRECTOR,  k6r.rlk't4r,s.  98.  He  that 
amends,  or  alters,  by  pnnisliment :  he  tliat  re- 
▼iaes  any  thing  to  free  it  from  fanlU ;  such  an 
ingredient  in  a  composition  as  gnaros  against 
or  abates  the  force  of  another. 

To  CORRELATE,k&r-r^.lkte',  v.  a.  To  have 
a  reciprocal  relation,  as  fiatlier  and 
CcutUfrboUuicc. 

CORRELATE,  k6r'i.lkte,s.  One  that  i 
in  the  opposite  relation.  ... 

CORRELATIVE,  kir-rili-dr,  a.  HaTlag 
a  reciprocal  relation.  ^      ,  ^    ,       • 

CORRELATIVENESS.  kir-riVl-dr-ttls,*, 
The  sUte  of  being  correlative. 

CORREPTION,  ktr-TfyAtaky  $.  Chidiag^ 
reprehension,  reproof. 

To  CORRESPOND,  ktr.T^-sn6nd',  «.  ii. 
To  suit,  to  answer,  to  fit ;  to  keep  np  com- 
merce with  another  by  alternate  letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE,kAr.r*ip6n'd|nse,  I 

CORRESPONDENCY  Jt6rT^^n'd4n^  J 
s.  Relation,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing 
to  anutlirr;  intercour8e,reciprocal  intelligence; 
friendship,  interchange  of  offices  or  civilities, 

CORRESPONDENT,  k6r.rt-sp6n'd4nt.  «. 
Suiuble,adapted,answerable.— bee  ToCeUect. 

CORRESPONDENT,  k6r-rt-sp6n'd4nt,  s. 
One  with  wltoro  intelligence  or  commerce  is 
kept  up  by  mutual  messages  or  letters. 

CORRESPONSIVE,  k6r.r^^p^n'slT,a.  An- 
swerable, adapted  to  anT  thing. 

CORRIDOR,  kiir-ri-dW,  s.  The  corert 
way  lying  round  a  fortification ;  a  gallei^r  or 
long  aisle  round  aboat  a  building. 
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CORRIGIBLE,  kir'ri.jcbl,  a.  405.   That 

which  may  be  altered  ur  amended ;  punish- 

able— See  To  Collect. 
CORRIVAL,  k4r-rlvAl,  «.    Rival,  compe- 
titor. 
COHHIVALRY,  kAr-rl'vil-r*,  «.     Compe- 
tition. 
CORROBORANT,  kiJrrab'A-rlnt  a,  Hav- 

iuK  the  powrer  to  pre  stieneth. 
To  CORROBORATE,  ktir-r«ib'A-iite,  r.  a. 

To  confirm,  to  ettabltsh  ;  to  strengthen,  to 

make  «>tronc. 
CORROBORATION,  kdr-rib-A-ri'shfin,  «. 

The  act  of  strengthening  or  con6rrainp. 
CORROBORATIVE,  kAr-r6b'A.r4-tir,    a. 

Havini:  the  power  of  increasing  strength. 
To  CORRODE,  k6r-rAde',  r.  a.  To  eat  away 

hv  de^reei,  to  wear  away  gradually. 
CORRODENT,  k6r-r&'d^nt,  a.  Haring  the 

f»ower  of  c  irrodin^  or  wasting. 
CORRODIBLE,  k6r-r&'d^-bl,  a.  405.  Pos- 
sible to  be  consumed. 
CORROSIBILITY,    kAr-r^s^-bil'i-t*,     t. 

Possibility  to  be  consumed  by  a  roenstruam. 
CORROSIBLE,kir-rA'si-bl,o.405.  Powi- 

hie  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CORROSIBLENESS,  ktr-rh'sk-hUnh,   s. 

ftii9crptibility  uf  corrosion. 
CORROSION,  k6r-r6zh&n,  «.   451.    The 

power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 
CORROSIVE,  Mr-ri'sir,  a.  428.    Having 

the  power  of  wearing  away ',  having  the  qoa- 

litv  to  fret  or  vex. 
CORROSIVE,  k6r-rA'«lv,«.140.  That  which 

has  the  quality  of  wasting  an^  things  away  ; 

that  which  has  the  power  of  giving  pain. 
CORROSIVELY.  k6r-rA'8lv.li,  od.  Like  a 

corrosive ;  with  the  power  of  corrosion. 
CORROSIVENESS,  k6r.r6'8iv.n^  «.  Tlie 

quality  of  corroding  or  eating  away,  acrimony. 
CORRUO ANT,  kdf'r&.gint,  a.  50S.  Hanng 

the  power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRUGATE,  kii^rA-gkte,  r.  a.  91.  To 

wrinkle,  or  purse  up. 
CORRUGATION,  k^r-rA-gJ^'flhin,  «.  Con- 

traction  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRUPT,  k6r-r6pf ,  r.  o.  To  torn  from 

a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to  irdect ;  to  de- 
prave, to  destroy  integrity,  to  vitiate. 
To  CORRUPT,  kir  rtpr,  r.  a.  To  become 

putrid,  togrow  rotten. — See  To  ColUcU 
CORRUPI\  kir-rflpl',  n.   Viciouj,  tainted 

with  wickedness. 
CORRUPTER,  k6r-rip't&r, «.  He  that  tainU 

or  vitiates. 
CORRUPTIBILITY,  k6r.rap.ti-bll'i-t^  $. 

Po«sihility  to  br  corrupted. 
CORRUPTIBLE,    kir-Hip't^bl,    n.     405. 

Susci ptibility  of  corruption;  possible  to  be 

vitiated. 

^  8uni«  aff^cd  tpeakrr^  have  done  all  la  th«lr 
power  lo  rrnuivr  the  acrent  of  thit  W(  rd  from  the  M- 
cood  tu  \hr  ftr»t  vy  liable ;  Ihaoks  to  tin*  dlAcolly  of 
proiK»anrlD(  it  lo  ihla  manorr,  they  have  not  yrt 
ctftx^lcd  ihrir  porpu^e.  Those  who  have  the  leait  f- 
fird  for  lUr  M'ood  of  tbcir  lan{fi«fe,  oo|tit  lo  rtitUi 
tbU  nuveliy  wiih  all  their  iui{bt:  for  If  it  once  f«in 
fToaiMi.  It  it  turr  to  Irlumpb.  The  difltnitty  of  |ko. 
•ovncini  It.  aad  the  lit  tt^ond  Ic  p rod oces, will  recum. 
■MOd  l(  lo  tbe  r4tblMnablr  world,  nlui  aie  at  pruad  to 
distiAKnuk  thriu%«lvea  by  aa  o<i<lilv  ia  laof tun  aa  In 
4r«n.— »««  iHcomyrabU, 
I4S 


CORRUPTIBLENESS,    kl^-rfip'tibl-n^ 

I.  Suscepiibilitv  of  corruption. 
CORRUin-IBLY,    k«ir-rup't^bR,  «d.    li 

such  a  manner  at  to  be  corrupted. 
CORRUPTION,  k6r-r6p'ihfin,  «.  The  prin 

ciple  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  separNtioi 

of^their  parts  ;  wickedness,  perversioiinf  pnn 

ciplcs ;  putrescence  ;  matter  or  pus  in  a  sorr 

the  means  by  which  any  thing  is  viiiatrd.  dc 

pravation. 
CORRUPTIVE,  kir-rfip'tiv,  «.  Having  Ui( 

quality  of  tainting  or  vitiati.ig. 
CORRUPTLESS,  k6r-rfipt'i?«,  a.  Ini oicep 

tible  of  corroptjun,  uinlecaying. 
CORRUPTLY,  k6r.r(ipt'le,  ad.  With  coi 

ruption,  with  taint ;   viciously,  contrary  i 

purity.  ^      *        , 

CORRUPTNESS,  k6r-ript^3s,  #.  The  qua 

lity  of  corruption,  putrescence,  vice. 
CORSAIR,  kValure,*.  168.  A  pirate. 
CORSE,  kor8e,«.  PoeUcally,  a  dead  bod} 

a  carcass. 
CORSLET,  kirslit,  «.    A  Ught  annour  fc 

the  fore  part  of  the  body. 
CORTICAL,  kirH^.kif,a.  Barky ,beloogin 

to  the  rind. 
CORTICATED,  kJr'ti-kl^-tld,  a.    Rei« 

bling  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
CORTICOSE,  kJr-t^-kA«5',a.  Full  of  bad 
CORVETTO,  kir-vif ti,  «.  The  curvet 
CORUSCANT,  k^rAilLintjO.  Guttering  I 

flashes,  flashine. 
CORUSCATION,  kAr-ia-kk^h&n, «.  FUi 

quick  vibration  of  lt|>ht. 
CORYMBIATED,  k^r!m'bi4.tld,  a.  Gl 

nished  with  branctie*  of  bf  rries. 
CORYMBIFEROUS,    kAr-Im-biTir-ii, 

Bearing  fruit  or  berriea  in  bunches. 
CORYMBUS,  k&-rlm'b&s,  «.    Amongst  4 

dent  botanists,  clusters  of  berries ;  anv^i^ 

modem    botanists,   a   compounded    disoj 

flower :  such  are  the  flowers  of  daisies  a 

common  marygolds. 
COSIER,  k&'ah^-&r,«.  A  botcher.  OlMold 
COSMETICK,  k6z-m^tik,  a.  Beautifying 
COSMICAL,  k^m^-kil,  a.  Relating  to  i 

world ;  rising  or  tettine  with  the  son. 
COSMICALLY,  k6a  m(-kAl4,  ad.  M  ith  \ 

sun. 
COSMOGONY,  k6a.mVgA-n^»  «•  ^^^.l 

rise  or  birtli  of  Uie  world,  tlie  crrauon. 
C0SM0(;RAPHER,    k<^z.nAg'gr|.f&r, 

518.  Oi.e  who  writes  a  description  of  the  wd 
COSMOGRAPHICAL,  kAz-m^grAf  e-t 

«.  509.  Relating  to  a  gcurrml  dcsciiptiof 

the  world. 
COSMOGRAPHICALLY,  k6a-m^grl 

kil-^,  ad.   In  a  maumer  relating  to 

structure  of  the  world. 
COSMOORAl'HV,  k^-m^K^fc.s. 

science  of  the  general  system  of  the  •orli 

general  df^cripiiun  of  tii<*  universe.  51B. 
COSMOPOLlTAN.kAx.m^pilV-tln,  \ 
COSMOPOLlTK,kAz.roApA.lUe,         J 

A  citixfn  of  the  world,  ooe  wbu  b  at  boa 

every  place. 
COST,k«Jst,s.The  price  of  any  thing;  chj 

ex(»ensr  ;  lost,  deirinimt. 
To  COST,  kdtt,  r.  a.  To  ba  bought  for,  i 

had  at  a  price. 
COSTAL^  k6«  tiU  «.  Belonging  to  tbe  i 
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,     COSTARD,  kds'dbrd, «.  A  head,  an  apple 

round  and  bolkv  like  the  head. 
COSTIVE,  k68'tiT,a.l57.Boiind  in  the  body; 

COSTI  VENES8,k^8'thr-n&, «.  The  state  of 

th6  body  in  »hich  excretion  i§  obstructed. 
COSTLINESS,  k6stl^-nls,  «.  Sumptuous- 

ness,  cxpenstvenes}. 
COSTLY,  k6stl^,  a«  Sumptuous,  expensive. 
COT,  k6t, «.  A  small  house,  a  hut,  a  mean 

habitation. 
COTANGENT,  kA-tln'jInt, «.  The  tangent 
of  an  arch  which  it  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees.  ,    .    , 

COTEMPOR ARY,  kA-tlm'p^r4-ri,  a.  Li?- 

ine  at  the  same  time,  coetaneout. 
COTLAND,  kdtOind, «.  Land  appendant  to 

a  cottage. 
COTQDEAN,  k6tTtwke,  s.  A  man  who 

batiet  himself  with  wonien*s  affairs. 
COTTAGE,  k6f  tkge,  «.  00.  A  hut,  a  mean 

habitation. 
COTTAGER,  k6f  ti-j&r,  s.  One  who  lives  in 
a  hat  or  cottage ;  one  who  lives  on  the  common, 
without  paying  rent. 
COTTIER,  kdt'yir,  s.  IIS.  One  who  inhabits 

a  cot. 
COTTON,  kiSt'tn,  s.  170.  The  down  of  the 

cotton-tree ;  a  plant 
COTTON,  k6rtn, «.  aoth  or  stuff  made  of 

cotton. 
To  COTTON,  k6f tn,  v.  n.  To  rise  with  a 

nap ;  to  cement,  to  onite  with. 
To  COUCH,  kt&tsh, «. «.  813.  To  Ue  down 
in  a  place  of  repose ;  to  lie  down  on  the  knees, 
M»  a  beast  to  rest ;  to  lie  down  in  ambush » to 
atoop  or  tieud  down  in  fear,  in  pain. 
To  CX>UCH,  kiitsh,  e.  a«  To  lay  on  a  place 
of  repose  ;  to  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  stratum; 
to    bed,  to  hide  in  anotlier  body ;  to  include 
secretly,  to  hide ;  to  fix  tlie  spear  in  the  rest ; 
to  depress  the  film  that  overspreads  the  pupil 
of  tl»e  eye. 
COUCH,  kdOUh,  «.  A  seat  of  repose ;  a 

lajreff  a  stratom. 
COUCHANT,  kiiuh'Int,  a.  Lying  down, 

.sqoattlnff. 
COlJCHEE.lMBhkh,s.  French.  Bed-Ume, 
itfc  time  (f  visiting  late  at  night ;  opposite  to 


COUCUER,  ki&tsh'ir,  «.  He  that  conches 

or  de presses  cataracts. 
COUCHFELLOW,  kMtsh'(iM6,  $.   Bed- 

lirllow,  companion. 
COUCHORASS,  kJitsh'grls, «.  A  weed. 
COVBl,  kAve,  #.  A  small  creek  or  bay;  a 

•tielter.  a  cover. 
COVENANT,  k&v'i.n4nt,«.l65, 601.  A  con- 
trmct,  astipulation:  a  compact;  a  writing  cou- 
taming  the  terms  of  agreement. 
To  COVENANT,  kfivi-nlnt,  r.  n.  To  bar- 

r«jn«  to  stipulate.    , 
COVENANTEE,  kiv'^.nin-ti^, «.  A  party 

to  m.  ooTenaiit.  a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 
:•<>  VEN  ANTER,  kfiv'^-nin-t6r, «.  One  who 
take*  a  covenant.    A  word  introduced  in  the 
ciwsl  *»afs. 
^a  COVER,  kfiv'fir,  r.a.  165.  To  overspread 
mr»j    aiiinK   with  soraetbiiig  else;   to  conceal 
ufvi^r  something  laid  over;  to  hide  hv  super- 
jS^jmI  appearances :  to  overwhelm,  to  bury ;  to 
HcJa<c«  to  conceal  from  barm;  to  brood  on; 
j0  copnJftte  with  a  female ;  to  wear  the  hat. 
14S 


COVER,  k&v'&r,  «.  98.  Any  thing  that  is 
laid  ever  another ;  a  concealment,  a  screen,  a 
veil ;  shelter,  defence. 

COVERING,  kuv'fir-fag,  *.  Dress,  vesture. 

COVERLET,  kdvftr-l^t,  s.  99.  The  outer- 
most  of  the  bed-clothes. 

COVERT,  k&v'&rt,  «.  98.  A  shelter,  a  de- 
fence ;  a  thicket,  or  hiding-place. 

COVERT,  k^v'&rt,  a.  Sheltered,  secret,  hid- 
den,  insidious. 

COVERT-WAY,  kfiVirt-wk'. «.  A  space  of 
ground  level  with  the  field,  three  or  four  fa- 
thom broad,  ranging  quite  round  the  half- 
moons  or  other  works  toward  the  country. 

COVERTLY,k&v'urt-li,ad.Secretly,closely. 

COVERTNESS,  kdv'Art-n^,  s.  Secrecy, 

cSvElSuRE,  k&v'Sr-tshfire,  «.  Shelter, 
defence  ;  in  law,  the  state  and  condition  of  a 
married  woman. 

To  COVET,  k&v'Jt,  e.  n.  99.  To  desire  in- 
ordinately, to  desire  beyond  doe  boimds;  to 
desire  earnestly. 

To  COVET,  k&V^t,  «.  n.  To  have  a  strong 
desire.  ,    . 

COVET  ABLE,  k&v'it-i-bl,  a.  To  be  wished 

COVETOUS,k6y'i-t&s,a.  Inordinatelydesl- 
roQS ;  inordinately  eager  of  money, avaricious. 
1^  In  the  proDoneUtlou  of  this  word  and  its  eom- 
poands  Mr.  Sheridan  bas  adopted  a  valgariim,  of 
whicli  one  could  scarcely  have  Mtpected  him :  bat 
pronoancing  eovetshut  for  covetous  i«  not  oulv  a  ral- 
garl«ra,  bat  contrary  to  aaaloey.  All  thirs«  diphthonp 
and  diphthongal  vowels  w^ch  draw  th«  prec«dlnr 
consonants  to  aspiration  ar«  snch  at  commence  with 
the  sound  of  e  ;  wLlcb,  from  iu  nearness  to  the  aonml 
of  double  e,  and  the  nearncsa  of  this  sound  lo  the  com- 
mencing soand  of  y,  approaches  t9  the  hissing  sound 
of  «,  s,  and  soft  e,  and  In  the  absence  of  accent  coa- 
ieseei  with  them.  Tand  D  being  formed  in  the  sama 
semt  of  sound  as  tlie  J,  s,  and  soft  c,  when  the  acceat 
is  before  them,  easily  slide  Ini4i  the  same  «onnd  before 
similar  vowels,  bat  never  before  any  other :  fi»r  wa 
might  with  as  much  propriety  pronounce  calamUcm» 
and  necessUotUf  calamUthut  and  neeessiUhtu,  as 
co9€t9iu,  eo9et$kut*  459. 

COVETOUSLY,  kiVv^-tfts-U,  ad.  Avarl^ 

COVElouraJisS,k4v'vi.tis.nls,«.  Ati- 

rice,  eagerness  of  gain. 
COVEY,  k6Vv^,«.166.  A  hatch,  an  old  bird 

with  ber  young  ones ;  a  number  of  birds  to« 

gether. 
COUGH,k6f,«421.Aconvnlsionorthe  longs. 
To  COUGH,  k6r,  V.  «.  .To  have  the  longs 

convulsed,  to  make  a  noise  in  eruleavooring  to 

evacuate  the  peccant  matter  from  the  lungs. 
To  COUOH,k^,p.a.S91.Toejectbyacoodi. 
COUOHER,k6rfir, «.  98.  One  that  coughs. 
COVING,  kA  ving^.A  term  in  ballding,ased 

of  houses  that  project  over  the  gromid-plot ;  a 

particular  form  ofceiline. 
COULD,  kAd.  S20.  The  imperfect  preterit 

of  Can. — See  the  word  Been, 
COULTER,  k&le'-tAr,  «.  S18.  The  sharp  iron 

of  the  pluugh  which  cuts  the  earth. 
COUNCIL,  kuAn  sil, «.  SIS.  An  assembly  of 

persons  mtt  toother  in  consultation ;  persons 

called  togf  titer  to  be  consulted ;  the  bod^  of 

privy  counsellors. 
COUNCIL-BOARD,  k&fin'sti-bArd,  s.Coun- 

cil>table,  table  where  matters  of  stale  are  de» 

liberated. 
COUNSEL,  kSftn'sIl,  «.  99.  Advice,  direc- 
tion •,  deliberation ;  prudence  >i<!^@|Bgd'C^^ 


cou 

»559.  Plte7S,lIrn,fiU8S,!»t81-iniOT, 

secrets  mtrosted  in  consulting ;  scheme,  pur- 
pose, design ;  those  Uimt  pleiul  a  cause,  the 
connscUurs. 
t^  The  diflfersnee  of  Council  and  Counsel  ta,  in 

e«nory  speaking,  atmoM  nndisUugoialiable. 

To  COUNSEL,  kS&n's^l,  co.  99.To  give  ad- 
vice or  counsel  to  anj  person;  to  adVise  anjf 
thing. 

COUNSELLABLE^kJun'aU.bl,  a.Willing 
to  receive  and  follow  advice. 

COUNSELLOR,  ki&n'sll-lir,  «.  One  that 
gives  advice;  confidant,  bosom  friend;  one 
whose  province  is  to  deliberate  and  advise 
opon  public  affairs ;  one  that  is  consulted  in  a 
case  uf  law. 

COUNSELLORSHIP,  kJin'^Mfir-shlp, «. 
The  office  or  p<>st  of  pnvjf  counsellor. 

To  COUNT,  kSont,  v.  a.  To  number,  to  tell ; 
to  reckon,  tu  account,  to  consider  as  having  a 
certain  chamcter ;  to  impute  to,  to  charge  to. 

To  COUNT,k  jint,v.ii.  SlS.To  lay  a  scheme ; 
to  depend  on. 

COUNT,  ktftnt,  s.  Number;  reckoning. 

COUNT,  k6fint,«.  A  title  of  foreign  nobility, 
an  earl. 

COUNTABLE,  k&fin'ti.bl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  numbered. 

COUNTENANCE.  ki&n'ti.ninBe,  a.  The 
form  uf  the  iaoe,  the  svstem  of  the  features, 
air,  look ;  confidence  dr  mien,  aspect  of  assur* 
ance;  affectation  or  ill-will,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  face ;  patronage,  support. 

To  COUNTENANCE,  kifin'ti-dbwc,  v.  a. 
To  support,  to  patronise,  to  make  a  show  of; 
to  eocuurage. 

COUNTENANCER,  kitn't^-nln-iir,  «. 
One  that  countenances  or  supports  another. 

COUNTER,  k&u^tlr,  98.  Aialae piece  of 
monejr  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning ;  tho4brm 
on  which  goods  are  viewed  and  money  told  in 
a  shop. 

COUNTER,  kiin'tir,  «f.  Contrary  to,  in 
oppomtion  to  ;  the  wrong  wav ;  contrary  ways. 

To  COUNTERACT,  kifin-tfir-lkf  ,  ».  a.  To 
hinder  any  thing  from  iu  effect  by  contrary 
a^ney. 

To  COUNTERBALANCE,  kSSn-tb-bil'- 
liaae,  «.  a.  To  act  against  with  an  oppo- 
site weight. 

t^  We.  may  obwnre.  In  words  compoaaded  oC 
fmmior,  aa  evideoc  teadcacjr  lo  that  dlaUoction  tkal 
•MalNa  keiweea  tke  aoan  and  the  verb  in  dbsyllablcs. 
Tbas  tbe  verbTo  eMMTtfrMlraee  bas  tbe  aeceni  oa  tbe 
Iblrd  syllable,  and  the  aoan  oT  tbe  same  form  oa  tbe 
•rM,andtooribere«.  40t. 

COUNTERBALANCE,  kijin'tir-bll-linse, 

i.  Oppotitr  weighL' 
To  COUNTERBUFF,  kJftn-tir-bir,  r.  «. 

To  impel;  to  strike  hack. 
COUNTERBUFF,  kUa'ttr-bir, «.  A  stroke 

that  produces  a  recoil. 
COUNTERCASTEB,  kiln'tir-kls-tir,*.  A 

book-keeper,  a  caster  of  acooanU,  a  reckoner. 

Notnied. 
COUNTERCHANGE,  kiintir-Uhi^je,  «. 

Eichange,  reciprocation. 
ToCOUNTERCHANGE,kUB-tir-tsh4i4e', 

«>  a.  To  give  and  receive. 

COUNTERCHARM,  kUn'tir-tshim,  s. 
That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 

Ta  COUNTERCHARM,  k^-tir-tshiim', 
«.  a.  To  destroy  the  effect  of  an  eMcbantment. 
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To  COUNTERCHECK,k8Sii.t4r-tghll 

To  oppose. 

COUNTERCHECK,  kJlntftr-tshik^s, 
rebuke. 

To  COUNTERDRAW,  kJin-tdr-driw 
To  copy  a  design,  by  means  of  ah  oki  f 
whereon  tl»e  strokes  appearing  throne 
tTMcd  with  a  pencil.      '^'^        *  "« 

COUNTEREVIDENCE,  kSSn-tSr 
dense,  s.  Testimony  by  which  the  de 
tion  uf  some  former  witness  is  oppuaed. 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  kSdn't4r:f  it,  *. . 
copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy  1 
onginal ;  to  imitate,  to  resemble. 

COUNTERFEIT,  kSfin'tfir-f  it,  a.  Fa 
fictitious ;  dtrceitful,  hvRocriticaL 

COUNTERFEIT,  kSdn'tfir-f  It,  a.  One 
personates  anotlier,  an  impostor  ;  aome 
made  in  Imitation  of  another ;  a  foreerv. 

COUNTERFEITER,  kafia'tir-fk^lr, 
forger. 

COUNTERFEITLY,  kMn'tar-fk-U, 
Falsely,  with  forgery. 

COUNTERFERMENT,  kJJn-tSr-l&^ 
9,  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

COUNTERFORT,  kSfintfir-firt,  #.Coii 
forts  are  pillars  serving  to  support  walk 
lect  to  bulge.  *^ 

COUNTERGAGE,  kJin'tir-gl^e,  a.  A 
thod  used  to  measure  the  joints  bv  trai 
ring  the  breadth  of  a  mortice  to  the  pUuet  i 
the  tenon  is  to  be. 

COUNTERGUARD,  kt  Jn'tir-gird,  a.  S 
small  rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch. 

T6  COUNTERMAND,  k^an-t&r-miwl 
79.  To  order  the  contrary  to  what  was  cir< 
before ;  to  nontmdict  the  orders  of  anotk 

COUNTERMAND,  k^'tAr-mind/T 
peal  of  a  former  order. 

To  COUNTERMARCH,  kSan-t&-»li 
v.fi.-SeeCoun(erfra<anc6  To  march  back  w 

COUNTERMARCH,  kSfin'tAr-mirtah 
Retrocession,  march  backward;  a  chmt 
measures;  alteration  of  conduct. 

COUNTERMARK,  kjan't4r-niirk,».  i 
cond  or  third  mark  put  on  a  hale  of  eon 
The  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

COUNTERMINE,  kjan'tir-mme,  a.  A 
or  hole  sunk  into  the  ground,  from  which  i 
lenr  or  branch  runs  out  under  ground,  to 
out  the  enemv's  mine  ;  means  of  oppo«« 
a  stratagem  by  which  any  contrivauee  i 
leated. 

To  COUNTERMINE,  kSftn-tir-ibW 
To  delve  a  passase  into  an  enemy's  onsh 
counterwork,  to  defeat  by  secret  raeas«Hv 

COUNTERMOTION,  kMn-tirHiKE 
Contrary  motion. 

COUNTERMURE,  kJin't&r-mAr*,  a.  A 
built  up  behind  another  wall. 

COUNTERNATURAL,  kJJn-tir-iilt, 
nil,  tt.  Contrary  to  nature. 

COUNTERNOISF^  kifin'tfir-nWac,  j 
sound  by  which  any  other  noise  uoverDow 

COUNTfeROPEI>flNGJcifc.t4r.?Sn 
An  aperture  on  the  contrary  side. 

COUNTERPACE,  kiin'tir-pLe,  a. 
trary  measure. 

COUNTERPANEJcMn't4r.p4iie,t.A  ci 
let  for  a  bed, or  any  thing  else  woven  io  aoi 

COUNTERPART,  kian'tir-piit.  7^ 
correspondent  part. 


oou  cou 
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€OUNT£RPLEA,kiAii^-pli,«.  Inlaw, 

a  replication. 


Tb  COUNTERPLOT,  ki5n.t5r-pl6t',  r.  a. 
\      To  oppose  one  macbinnCion  by  aitotber. 
COUNTERPLOT,  k4an't&-pl6t, «.  An  arti- 
fice opposed  to  »n  artifice. 
COUNTERPOINT,  kdintur-piint,  «.    A 
coverlet  woven  in  squares.  A  8p<>cie9  ofroosic 
Td  COUNTERPOISE,  k4&n.tir-p6iz€',».a. 
To conaterbatiuioe,  to  be  equiponderant  to: 
to  produce  a  contrarj  action  by  an  equal 
weight ;  to  act  with  equal  power  against  any 
pertoo  or  cause. 
COUNTERPOISE,  kiin'tir^jAkze,  s.  Equi- 
ponderance,  equivalence  of  weight ;  ilie  state 
of  being  placed  in  tbe  opposite  scale  of  the 
balance;  eqnipollence,  equivalence  of  power. 
COUNTERPOISON,   kidn-tir.pW'zn,  «. 

Antidote. 
COUNTERPRESSURE,    kiin-tfir-prlsh'. 

ure,  f.  Opposite  force. 
COUNTERPROJECT,  kSftn-tir-pradalkt, 

*•  Cones pondent  part  of  a  scheme. 
COUNTERSCARP,  kjan'tdr-skirp, ».  That 

side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 
To  COUNTERSIGN,  kiSntiir-filneV  u.  a. 
To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior,  in 
quality  of  secretary,  to  render  tbe  thing  more 
autheutidt. 
COUNTERTENOR,    kSJn-tar-an'nir,   s. 
One  of  tlie  mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick, 
•o  called,  as  it  were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 
COUNTERTIDE,   kMn'tir-tlde,  s.    Con- 

trtry  tide. 
COUNTERTIME,  kSan'tir-tlme,  #.Defence, 

opposition. 
COUNTERTURN,  kjan'tSr-tini,  $.    The 
height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may 
calfproperly  the  Counterturn,  which  destroys 
expectation. 
To  COUNTERVAIL,  kJin-tSr-vile',  v.  a. 
To  be  equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force  or 
value,  to  act  against  with  equal  power. 
COUNTERVAIL,  kMnW-vile,!.    Equal 
weight ;  that  which  hMeqpal  weight  or  value. 
COUNTERVIEW,kian't6r.v6,l  Oppoai- 
tion,  a  posture  in  which  two  persons  front  each 
other :  contrast. 
roCOUNTERWORK,kJ4n-tir-w4rk',  r.«. 
To  CDtmteract,to  hinder  by  contrary  operations. 
COUNTESS,  k44n'l&,f.    The^liSy  of  «i 

earl  or  count. 
JOUNTINO-HOUSE,  kiftn'tkgJijasc,  s. 
The  roooi  appropriated  by  traders  to  their 
booka  and  accounts. 
COUNTLESS,  kiintlifl, «.   Innumerable, 
withoot  namb^, 

lOUNTBY,  kSn'tr*,  #.  A  tract  of  land,  a 
Wfion  ;  rund  parU ;  the  place  of  one's  birth, 
tbe  native  toil ;  the  inhabitants  of  any  region. 
X)UNTRY,  k Jn'tr*,  a.  Rustick,  rural ;  re- 
ttiote  from  cities  or  courts ;  peculiar  to  a  region 
or  people  ;  rude  ;  iimoranl,  unUuKhl. 

:0lfNtRYMAN,  kiin'tr^-mK*.88.  One 
born  in  the  saoic  country  ;  a  rustick,  one  that 
inhabiu  the  rural  parU  ;  a  farmer,  a  husbard- 
Dtan. 

OUNTY,  kidn'ti.f.    A  shire;  that  is,  a 
circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the 
mluAe  laud  it  divided  ;  a  count,  a  lord.    Ob- 
aUflte  la  thi»  last  tense. 
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COUPEE,  k&i-p^i', «.  A  motion  in  dancing. 
COUPLE,  kfip'pl,  «.  314.    A  chain  or  tie 


that  holds  does  tocether ;  two,  a  brace ;  a 

and  his  female. — See  To  Codle. 
To  COUPLE,  kdp'pl,  v.a.405.    To  chain 

together;  to  join  to  one  another;  to  marry, 

to  wed. 
To  COUPLE,  kip'pl|». ».  To  join  embraces. 
COUPLE-BEOGAR,  k&p'pl.blg.fir, «.  One 

that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beggars  to 

each  other. 
COUPLET,  kipalt,  ».    Two  Ter»es,  a  yaSr 

of  rhymes  ;  a^air,  as  of  doves. 
COURAGE.  kSr  rfdje, «.  00.    Brarery,  ac- 
tive fortitude. 
COURAGEOUS,   kfir-r^'j^-fis,  a.    Braye, 

daring,  bold. 
COURAGEOUSLY.     kftr-riji-Ss-l*,     ad. 

Bravely,  stoutly,  boldly. 
COURAGEOUSNESS,  kir-ri'j4.a».nl8, «. 

Bravery,  boldness,  spirit,  courage. 
COURANT,  kfir-rint',      7  s.     A     nimble 
COURANTO,  kir-rln'tA,  J     dance;    any 

thine  that  spreads  quick,  as  a  paper  of  news. 
To  COURBl,  kWrb,  v.  «.    To  bend,  to  bow. 

Obsolete. 
COURIER,  kiir^,  s.  275.    A  messenger . 
sent  in  haste. 

^  Thlfc  word  is  perfectly  French,  and  often  makes 
a  plain  En{lbbman  tbe  object  of  laughter  to  the  polite 
world  bjr  proooundog  it  like  Currier,  a  dnas«r  of 
leather. 

COURSE,  k&rse,  s.  818.  Race,  career ;  pas- 
sage  from  place  to  place ;  tilt,  act  of  running 
in  the  lists  ;  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run  ; 
track  or  line  in  which  a  ship  sails ;  sail,  means 
by  which  the  course  is  performed ;  order  of 
succession  ;  series  of  successive  and  roethodi- 
cal  procedure  ;  the  elements  of  an  art  exhibit- 
ed  and  explained  in  a  methodical  series ;  me- 
thod of  life,  train  of  actions ;  natural  bent, 
nncoutrolled  will;  caUroeuia;  number  of  dishes 
set  on  at  once  upon  the  table  ;  empty  form. 

To  COURSE,  k&rse,  r.  a.  To  hunt,  to  pur- 
sue ;  U>  pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view ; 
to  put  to  speed,  to  force  to  run. 

To  COURSE,  kArse,  r.  a.  To  run,  to  rove 
about. 

COURSER,  kAr'sir,  s.  A  swift  horse,  a  war 
horse ;  one  who  pursues  the  sport  of  coursing 
hares. 

COURT,  k6rte,  s.  318.  The  place  where  the 
prince  resides,  the  palace ;  the  ball  or  chamber 
where  justice  is  administered  ;open  space  be- 
fore  a  house ;  a  small  opening  enclosed  with 
hottses  and  paved  with  broad  stones  ;  persons 
who  compose  the  retinue  of  a  prince  ;  persons 
who  are  assembled  for  the  administration  of 
justice ;  any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or 
ecclesiastical ;  the  art  of  pleasing,  the  art  of 
Insinuation. 

To  COURT,  kArte,  r.  a.  To  woo,  to  solicit  a 
woman  ;  to  si>licit,  to  seek ;  to  flatter,  to  en- 
deavour to  please. 

COURT-CHAPLAIN,  kArte-tshilplJn,  s. 
One  who  attends  the  ki^g  to  celebrate  the 
holy  oDices. 

COURT-DA Y,  kirte-dt',  t.  Day  on  which 
justice  if  solemnly  admini«tered. 

COURT-FAVOUR,  kirtc-livfir, s. Farourt 
or  benefits  bestowed  h%  princes. 

COURT-HAND,  k^rteh&nd,!.  The  hand 
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or  intnner  of  writing  used  io  records  and  ju- 
dicial uroceediugt. 

COURT-LADY,  kArte-llt'd*,  *.  A  Udycoii- 
Yersant  in  court. 

COURTEOUS,  kir^tsh^-iuf,  a.  tl4.  Elegtnt 
of  mannert,  well  bred. 

COURTEOUSLY,  kfir'tehi-fis-1^,  ad.  Re- 
spectfully, civilly,  coinplaisantlv. 

COURTEOUSNESS,  kLi^Uhk-ba-nh^  «. 
Civility,  complaisance. 

COURfESAjf,  )  uA,.ti.j|n^    U.  523.    A 

COVRTEZAN,  J  •t"'-*«-«",  J  Ionian  of 
the  town ;  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

COURTESY,  k&rt^-s^,  s.  Elegance  of  man- 
ners,  civility,  complaisance  ;  an  act  of  civility 
or  respect ;  a  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  of  the 
favour  of  others. 

COURTESY,    kirfB^,  $.     The  reverence 
made  by  women, 
t^  This  word,  wbea  It  sigaifie^  an  act  of  reverence, 

i»  nM  ooly  deprived  of  on«  of  its  syllables  by  all 

spealcers,  bnt  by  the  vnlgar  las  Us  last  syllable  chauRed 

Into  cth  or  t$he,  at  tr  wrltit-n  curt-thej  this  Impro- 
priety, however,  seenis  daily  to  lose  ground  even 

among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  befln  to 

^slore  the  « to  its  pore  soand. 

To  COURTESY,  khrtsh,  t.  m.  To  perform 
an  act  of  reverence  ;  io  make  a  reverence  in 
the  manner  o(  ladies. 

COURTIER,  kArte-yir,  «.  118.  One  that 
frequents  or  attends  the  courts  of  princes  ;  one 
that  courts  or  solicits  the  favour  of  another. 

COURTLIKE,  kArtellke,  o.  Elegant,  polite. 

COURTUNESS,  kArta^-n«8,  #.  Elegance 
of  manners,  comulaisance>  civility. 

COURTLY,  kArtiO^,  a.  Relating  or  apper- 
taining to  the  court,  elesant,  soft,  flattenng. 

COURTSHIP,  kMe'ship,  «.  The  act  of  so- 
liciting favour }  the  solicitation  of  a  woman 
to  marriage. 

COUSIN,  kiz'zB, «.  314, 150.  Any  one  col- 
laterally related  more  remotely  than  a  brother 
or  a  sister ;  a  title  given  by  the  king  to  a  no- 
bleman, particularly  to  those  of  the  council. 

COW,  k&A,  #.  S3t.  The  female  of  the  boll. 

To  COW,  k^,  «. «.  To  depress  with  fear. 

COW-HERD,  kiAliIrd,  #.  Oae  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  tend  cow*. 

COW-HOUSE,  kiuli&dse, «.  The  house  in 
which  kine  are  kept. 

COW-LEECH,  k&ia^tsh,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  cure  distempered  cows. 

COW- WEED,  kou'wide,  $,  A  species  of 
chervil.  • 

COW-WHEAT,  kMliwite,  m.  A  plant 

COWARD,  ki&'&rd,«.  88,  S23.  A  poltroon, 
A  wretch  whose  predominant  passion  is  Umr ; 
it  is  tometiaet  used  iu  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
jective. ^,  , 

cowardice;  k&A'ir^lSs,  «.  142.  Fear, 
habitual  timiditT,  want  of  courage. 

COWARDUN^S,  kiu'iird-l^-nis,  t.  Ti- 
midity, cowardice. 

COWARDLY,  kW'/ird-l^  «.  Fearful,  Umo- 
rons,  pusillanimous;  mean,  befitting  a  coward. 

COWARDLY,  kdu'drd-1^,  od.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  c*»ward. 

To  COWER,  khi'hr,  r.  w.  223.  To  sink  by 
bending  the  knees,  to  stoop,  to  slirink. 

COWIAH,  k&u^,  a.  Timoroos,  fearftil. 
Mot  used. 
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COWKEEPER,  kiiOc^-pftr, «.  Onewl 

business  is  to  keep  cows. 
COWL,  ko&l,  s.  323.    A  monk's  hooi 

vessel  iu  which  water  is  carried  on  a  poi< 

tween  two. 
COWL-STAFF;  kSfiUjtif,  s.    The  stai 

which  a  vessel  is  supported  between  two 
COWSLIPj  kSfi'sUp,  «.     Cowslip  is 

called  pagil,  and  is  a  species  of  primrose 
COXCOMB,  k6k8'kAmc,  s.    The  top  ol 

head ;  the  comb  resembling  that  of  a  ( 

which  licensed  fools  wore  'formerly  in 

caps ;  a  flower ;  a  fop,  a  superficial  prete 
COXCOMBRY,  k6k8'cAm-ri,  s.     Fop] 

ness. — Lady  Mary  W.  Montapie. 
COXCOMICAL,  k^ks-ktJm'Ik-il,  a,Fop] 

conceited. 
COY,  koi,  a.    Modest,  decent;  rcsei 

not  accessible. 
To  COY,  k^,  V.  n.  329.  To  behave  witl 

serve,  to  reject  familiarity  ;  not  to  cuitdn 

willingly. 
COYLY,  kW'l^,fld.  With  reserve. 
COYNESS,  kSi'nIs,*.  Reserve,  unwil 

ness  to  become  familiar. 
COZ,  k&z,  8.   A  cant  or  familiar  word, 

tracted  from  cousin. 
To  COZEN,  k&z'zn,  v,  a.  159, 314.  To  d 

to  trick,  to  defraud. 
COZENAGE,  kftzzn-lje,  s.  90.  Fraud 

ceit,  trick,  cheat. 
COZENER,  kfiz'zn-fir,  s.  98.     A  cheat* 

defrauder. 
CRAB,  krib,  «.  A  shell  fish ;  a  wild  m\ 

the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apf)le ;  a  pec 

morose  person ;  a  wooden  engine  with 

claws  for  launching  of  ships ;  a  sign  o 

sodiack. 
CRABBED,   kr&b'bid,   a.  366.     Pee^ 

morose;  harsh,unpleasing;  difficalt,perplr 
CRABBEDLY,  kriba>ld-U,  <uf.  Peerii 
CRABBEDNESS,  krlb'bld-n^,  s.Soiir 

of  taste ;  sourness  of  countenance,  asp 

of  manners ;  difficulty. 
CRABER,  krl'bOr,  a.  The  water-rat. 
CRABS-EYES^  kdtbsize, «.    Small  wlu 

bodies  found  m  the  common  crawfish,  ic 

bling  the  eyes  of  a  crab. 
CRACK,  kdlk,  s.    A  sudden  disrupt 

chink,  fissure,  narrow  breach ;  the  tosn 

any  body  bursting  or  fallinfE ;  any  suddca 

(^uick  sound  ;  any  breach,  injurv,  or  dia 

tion,  a  flaw  ;  craziness  of  iiiteAeet ;  a 

craxed  ;  a  whore ;  a  boast ;  a  boaster.    T 

last  are  low  and  vulgar  uses  of  the  woM. 
To  CRACK,  kr4k,  «.  a.     To  break 

chinks;  to  break,  to  split ;  to  do  any  thing 

quickness  or  smartness ;  to  break  or  dcs 

any  thing ;  to  erase,  to  weaken  the  tatefr 
To  CRACK,  krtik,  r.  w.   To  burst,  to  « 

in  chinks  ;  to  fall  to  ruin  ;  to  utter  a  loud 

sudden  sound  ;  to  boost,  with  Of. 
CRACK-BRAINED,  kWik-brind',   a.  : 

Crazv,  without  rl)!ht  reason. 
CRACK-HEMP,  krikOiImp,  s.    A  wr 

fated  to  the  gallowji.  A  low  word. 
CRACKER,  krslk'6r,  «.    A  noisy  boai 

felltiw  ;  a  quantity  of  gtinpowder  confine 

as  to  burst  with  great  iioise. 
To  CRACKLE,  kr;lk1tl,  r.  a.  405.  To  ■ 

slight  cracks,  to  make  small  and  6eqt 

sharp  sounds.    ^^^\^ 
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CRADLE,  kr4'dl, «.  406.  A  moveable  bed, 
on  whidi  children  or  tick  persons  are  agitated 
with  a  smooth  motion ;  infancj,  or  the  first 
i»art  of  life ;  with  surgeons,  a  case  for  a  broken 
booe ;  with  thipwri^ts,  a  frame  of  timber 
raised  alooK  t^  outside  of  a  ship. 

To  CRADLE,  kri'dl,  r.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

CRADLE-CLOTHES,  krl^Ml-kl^,  t.  Bed- 
cloUtes  belonging  to  a  cradle. 

CRAFT,  kWUt,  «.  79.  Manual  art,  trade; 
finiod,  cunning ;  small  sailing  vessels. 

To  CRAFT,  krift,  v.  m.  To  play  tricks.  Ob- 
solete.  ^     .    , 

CRAFTILY,  krlrti.li,(id.  Cunningly,  art- 

CRAlFTINESS,  kr4fti-n&,   a.    Cunning, 

flfnitmgero. 
CK A  FTSMAN,  krAAa'min, «.   An  artificer, 

a  manufacturer. 
CRAFTSMASTER,   krlrVmis-tflr,  «.    A 

man  dkilled  in  his  trade. 
CRAFTY,  kriPiky  o.  Cunning,  artful. 
CRAG,  krdg,  «.    A  rougb  steep  rock;  the 

roated  protuberancrt  of  rucks ;  the  neck. 
CRAOOfo,  kWig'gld,  «.  806.    Full  ofin- 

equalities  and  prominences*      . 
CRAGOEDNESS,  krlg'gld-nls,  s.  Fulness 

of  craics  or  prominent  rocks. 
CRAGGINESS,  krlg'g^.nis,  t.    The  state 

of  being  craggy. 
CRAGGY,  krig'gl,  a.  883.^  Rugged,  fuU  of 

prominences,  roogli. 
ToCRAM,krAm,v.«.   To  stufT,  to  fill  with 

nsore  than  can  oonveaiently  be  held ;  to  fill 

with  lood  beyond  satiety;  to  thrust  in  by  force. 
To  CRAM,  ibrlm,  e.  a.     To  eat  beyond 

•Atlety. 
CR  ABiBO,  kTliDl>&, «.  A  play  in  which  one 

jnves  a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme. 
CR  AMP^  kfunp, «.  A  spasm  or  contraction 

of  the  hmbs ;  a  restriction,  a  confinement ;  a 

piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two 

Dodies  are  held  together. 
CRAMP,  krlmp,  a.  Difllcult,  knotty.  A  low 


To  CRAMP,  krlmp,  v.  a.    To  pain  with 

cramps  or  twitches ;  to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to 

bind  with  crampinms. 
CRAMP-FISH,  krlrop'ffsh.  s.  The  torpedo, 

which  benombs  the  hands  uf  those  that  touch 

It. 
CRAMPIR0N,krlmp1-6m,s.  See  Crana. 
CRANAGE,  ki4'nlcUe,  a.  00.    A  liberty  to 

oae  a  crane  lor  drawing  op  wares  from  the 

▼easels. 
CRANE,  krLie,  a.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak ; 

mn  iostraawnt  made  with  ropes,  polleys,  and 

hfjofcs,  by  which  great  weights  are  raised  ;  a 

crcMAed  pipe  fur  drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask. 
CRANES  BILL,  krinz^il,  a.    An  herb ;  a 

pmir  of  pincers  terminating  in  a  pouit,  osed  by 

^aSwM,  krk'b^Jro,  a.  607.   The  skull. 
» ANK,  krftngk;  «.  408.    A  crank  U  the 
^t»)ti  of  an  iron  aiis  turned  square  down,  and 
Miltsin  tarned  square  to  the  fimt  turning  down  ; 
iMSjr  bending  or  winding  passage  ;  any  conceit 
inarmed  by  twisting  or  changing  a  word. 
■KANK^VWtngk,  a.    Healthy,  sprightly; 
sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank  when 
nrar  to  be  overset. 
I4T 


To  CRANRLE,  krftng^l,  r.  a.  406.  To  run 

in  and  out. 
To  CRANKLE,  krftngnd,  v.  a.    To  break 

into  unequal  surfaces. 
CRANKNESS,  kringk'nis,  a.    Health,  ri- 

sour ;  disposition  to  overset. 
CRANNIED,  krln'ni4d,  a.     A  chink,  a 

cleft 
CRAPE,  kripe,  $     A  thin  stuff  loosely 

woven. 
To  CRASH,  krish,  r.a.    To  make  a  loud 

complicated  noise,  as  of  many  things  lalliiig. 
To  CRASH,  krish,  v.  a.To  break,  to  bruise. 
CRASH,  krash, «.  A  loud  mixed  sound. 
CRASS,  kris,  a.  Gross,  coarse,  not  subtle. 
CRASSITUDE,  krls's^-t&de,«.  Crossness, 

coarseness. 
CRASTINATION,krls.t^.nk'8hftn,a.Delay. 
CRATCH,  kritsh,  a.   The  pallisadeo  frame 

in  which  hay  is  pot  for  cattle. 
CRAVAT,  krl-vif ,  a.  A  neckcloth. 

tT  I^r.  Johnson  tells  ns  this  word  b  of  nncertain 
sty mology.  It  is  esrtaln,  bow«v«r,  that  it  chines  from 
IM  French ;  and  Menage  telU  ns  it  arose  amouK  ihem 
from  the  Critts,  who,  belnc  In  alliance  with  fn 


aaiast  the  Emperor,  came  to  Pails,  and  were  remark- 
for  the  llneu  they  wore  aboot  their  necks.  This 
soon  became  a  fashion,  and  was  called,  after  the  origi- 
nal wearers,  Croat,  which,  by  a  small  alteradon,  be. 
came  Cravat,  Thb  word  is  sometimes,  bat  ioipio- 
perly,  prooowiced  with  the  accent  on  the  first  svllable. 
This  pronunciation  Is  adopted  only  by  Dr.  Ash  an«l 
Bacbansn,  while  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Llphinston,  Mr. 
SheHdan,  Mr.  Nares.  Mr.  ScoCt,  W.  Johnson,  Ken- 
rick.  £iitick,  and  Bailey,  are  unilormly  for  the  accent 
oa  the  last  syllable. 

To  CRAVE,  krkYCj  r.  a.    To  ask  with  ear- 
nestness,  to  ask  with  submission ;  to  ask  in- 
satiably ;  tu  kmg,  to  wish  unreasoiubiy  ;  to 
call  f>r  importunately. 
CRAVEN,  kriVn,  a.  103.  A  cock  conquered 

and  dispirited ;  a  coward,  a  recreant. 
To  CRAVEN,  krlt'm,  v.  a.    To  make  re- 
creant or  cowardly. 
To  CRAUNCH,  krlntsh,  «.cS14.  To  crush 

in  the  moiith. 
CRAW,  kraw,  a.  The  crop  or  first  stomach 

of  birds. 
CRAWFISH,  krtwYlsh,  a.    A  small  shell. 

fish  found  in  brooks. 
To  CRAWL,  kcftwl,  r.  n.  To  creep,  to  more 
with  a  slow  motion ;  to  move  without  rising 
from  the  groond,  as  a  worm ;  to  aso? e  weakly 
and  slowly. 
CRAWLER,  krftw^Or,  a.    A  creeper,  any 

thing  that  creeps. « 
CRAYFISH,  krlVf  ish,  a.  The  riTer  lobster. 

Soc  Cr&wfuh 
CRAYOKjui'&n,  a.  A  kind  of  pencil,  n 
roll  of  ^te  to  draw  lines  with ;  a  drawing 
done  with  a  crayon. 
To  CRAZE,  krl«e,  v.  a.  To  break,  to  crush, 
to  weaken ;  to  crack  the  brain,  to  impair  tho 
mtellrct.  .    , 

CRAZEDNESS,  krlt's^i-nls,  a.  S65.    De- 

cnjpitiide,  brukenness. 
CRAZINF^S,kri'xi.n4s,a.   SUte  of  being 

craxv,  imbecility,  weakness. 
CRAZY,  krii'E^, «.  Broken,  decrepit ;  broken 
wiued,  shattered  in  the  mtrllect ;  weak,  shat- 
tered. 
To  CREAK,  kreke,  v.  a.   To  make  a  hanh 
ouise. 
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sqiietkt  or  chirps  abontorvens  •ad  6re-phicei ; 
«  tport,  nt  which  the  coiitenHers  drive  a  bail 
with  iticks ;  a  low  5cat  or  stool. 

CRIER,  kr\'ir,  t.  OS.The  officer  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  cry  or  malce  proclamation. 

CRIME,  krlme, «.  An  act  contrary  to  right, 
an  offrnce,  a  great  fault. 

CRIMEFUL,  krhne'ful,  a.Wickcd,  criminal. 

CRIMELESS,  krimel^,  a.  Innocent,  with- 
out crime. 

CRIMINAL,  kr!m'^.nil,a.8S.  Faulty,  con- 
trary  to  ri^ht,  contrary  to  duly  ;  .piilty,  taint- 
ed with  criiDe ;  not  civil,  as,  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. 

CRIMINAL,  krlm'e-nll,  «.  A  man  accused 
of  a  criiae  ;  a  roan  guilty  of  a  orinie. 

CRIMINALLY,  krUn'e-dil-li,  ad.  Wicked- 
W,  frniltily.  ,    .    ^      , 

CIOMIN  ALNESS,  krim'i-n4l-n28,  $.  Guilt- 
iness. 

CRIMINATION,  kTlm4.n^'sh&n,  $.  The 
met  of  accusing,  arraignment,  charge. 

CRIMINATORY,  krUn^-ni-tdr-rl,  a.  612. 
Relating  to  accusation,  accusing. 

CRIMINOUS,  krlm'^.B&a,  a.   Widced,  ini- 

Suitous. 
IMINOUSLY,  kiim'^-nif-l^,  ad.    Vary 

wickedif. 
CRIMIN'OUSNESS,kHm'^.n&5-niM-Wick. 

edness,  guilt,  crime. 
CRIMP,   krimp,  a.    Crifp,  brittle,  easily 

crumbled. 
To  CRIMPLE,  krim'pl,  r.a.405.To  contract, 

to  cause  to  shrink,  to  curl. 
CRIMSON,  krim'zn,  s.  170.  Red,  somewhat 

darkened  with  blue  ;  red  in  general. 
To  CRIMSON,  krlm'm,  v.  a.    To  dye  with 

crimson. 
CRINCUM,  kilngk'&m,s.  A  cnunp,whimay. 

A  cant  word. 
CRINGE,  kr)q)e, «.  Bow,  servile  civility. 
To  CRINGE,  krhiie,  v.  a.  To  draw  together, 

to  contract.    Little  used. 
To  CRINGE,  krlnje,  e.  w.    To  bow,  to  pay 

court,  to  fawn,  to  natter. 
CRINIGEROUS,    krlnldO^r&s,   a.    188. 

Hairy,  overgrown  with  hair. 
ToCRlNKLE,kring1d,r.ii.  To  go  in  and 

out,  to  run  in  flexures.    Obsolete. 
CRINOSE,  krl.n68e', «.  Hairy,  full  of  hair. 
CRIPPLE,  krip'pl,  $,  40ft.  A  lame  man. 
To  CRIPPLE,  kilp'pl,  r.  a.    To  lame,  to 

imlri  lam^« 
CRIPPLENESS,  kr!p'pl.n2s,  s.  Lameness. 
CBIAIS,  krlsls,  «.    The  point  in  which  the 

cUsease  kills,  or  changes  ti>  the  better;  the  point 

of  time  at  which  any  atfair  comes  to  the  bright. 
CRISP,  krlsp,  A.  Curled ;  indented,  wind- 
ing ;  brittle,  friable. 
To  CRISP,  kHsp,  r.  a.  To  curi,  to  contract 
istto  knots;  to  twist;   to  indent;  to  run  iu 
mod  oat 
CRISPATION,krl8-p&'shin,«.    The  act  of 

curling  ;  the  state  of  being  curled. 
CftlfiPlNG-PIN,  krls'piiig.pln, «.  A  cnrling- 

CRI8PNESS,  krtsp^  s.  Cnriedneta. 
CRISPY,  krkp^,  a.  Curied. 
CUUTERION,  krl-t^'r^.&B,  s.  MS.  A  mtak 

hy  which  any  tlihig  is  jud^  of,  with  ffejnrd 

m  in  goodness  or  badness. 
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t^r  Tbv  phinl  6r  this  v^ordj  tfte  vJleMpiMlM  aMI  a 

few  others,  seems  to  be  cfttablNftedby  ihe  prevailioe 
propriety  of  appearitis  learnert  ill  Greek  and  Latiu; 
and  anEnxilshnian  who  shouki,  in  the  aimplichy  of  m» 
heart,  write  or  pronoaaet  criterioms  for  crtttrUt, 
would  be  pitied  or  despised.  Tiil  lately,  hnwevcr, 
there  was  a  rvloctance  «l  olSFudio^  onr  own  analogt ; 
and  tbongh  criteria  wat  nsrd,  it  was  generally  shown 
to  bv  an  alien  by  priming  h  in  a  diiierent  character ; 
but  pedantry  has  at  last  so  far  prevailed  at  to  a«»0' 
elate  It  witboot  disttncikin,  and  by  Hits  nurans  to  adtt 
to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 

CRITICK,  kritik,  a.    A  man  skilled  in  th» 

art  of  judeing  of  literature ;  a  censurer,  a  man 

apt  to  find  fault. 
CRITICK,  krUik, «.    Critical,  reUUn^  t*> 

criticism. 
CRITICK,  krltik,  s.  A  critical  examination, 

critical  remarks  ;  \cience  of  criticism.  > 

CRITICAL,  krM-kll,  a.      Exact,    nicely 

ludicious,  accurate;    relating  to   criticisra^ 

captious,  inclined  to  find  fault ;  c*m)irisini; 

the  time  at  which  a  great  event  is  determiiKoi! 
CRITICALLY. krh'^.k4l.e,  ad.  U  acriticiit 

roanner,  eiacfly,  curiautly. 
CRITlCALN£SS,krki^ill.nl8,s.    Kxtfct- 

ness,  accuracy. 
To  CRITICISE,  krlt'i  ske,  v.  n.  163.    To 

plav  thecritick,  to  judge ;  to  animadvert  upon 

as  fraity. 
To  CRITICISE,  krlt'^fAze,  t>.  a.  To  censnte, 

to  pass  jiidiement  upon. 
CRITICISM,  krit'e-skm,  s.    Criticism  is  k 

standard  of  judging  well ;  remark,  mtimad- 

rersion,  critical  ohservattoiis. 
To  CROAK,  krike,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hottse 

low  noise  like  a  frug ;  to  caw  or  ciy  as  a  raveo 

or  crow, 
CROAK,  krAke,  s.    The  cry  or  voice  of  n 

frog  or  raven . 
CROCEUS,krA'sh^.d8,a.  85T.  Consisting  of 

saffron,  likf  saffron. 
CROCK,  kr6k,  s.     A  cnp,  any  yes^l  made 

of  earth. 
CROCKERY,  kr6k'4r.*,  $.  655.    Earthen 

ware. 
CROCODILE,  krdk'A^,  «.  145.    An  am- 
phibious voracious  animal,  in  shape  resembling 

a  lizard,  and  fuund  in  Egypt  ana  the  Indies. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenrkk,  Mr.  bcott,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Perry,  make  the  I  In  the  last  syllable  short, 
a*  I  have  done ;  and  Bncbanau  Is  the  only  one  wbo 
makes  K  loa|:. 

CROCDS,  krAltSs,  «.  An  early  flower. 

CROFT,  kidft,«.  A  little  close  joining  to  a 
bouse  Uiat  is  usihI  for  com  ur  pasture. 

CHOIS  ADE,  kri^c-sye',  «.  A  holy  war.— 
See  Crusade. 

CROISES,  krSi's^z, ».  Pilgrims  who  cwry 
a  cross ;  soldiers  who  fight  agaimt  infidels. 

CRONE,  kr^,  $,  An  aid  ewe ;  in  con- 
tempt, an  old  wonsan.  • 

CRONY,  kr&'n^,  a.  An  old  aeqnaintance. 

CROOK,  kr&Sk,  s.  Any  crooked  or  bent  in- 
strument ;  a  sh<*ep-book  ;  any  thing  bent. 

To  CROOK,  krhhkj  t.  a.  To  bend,  to  tmn 
into  a  hook  :  to  pervert  from  rectitude. 

CROOKB  ACK,  kr^ftk^Uk,  a.  A  man  that 
hat  gibbous  shoulders. 

CROOKB  ACKED,  kiMk'blktya.  859.Har- 
Ing  bent  thotildrrs. 

CROOKED,  ki^k'jd,  u.  SM.  Bent,  not 
straight,  curved  ;  windhig,  obtique;  perverse  } 
antoward,  without  rectHade  of  niim. 
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CRUCIBLE.  krSi'si-bly  •.  A  chymisf 8  melt* 
iiift-pot  nwcie  of  earth. 

CRUCIFEROUS,  kr66-itr«-r&s,  a,  BeariDg 
tli«crott.  ,,    .  J  *   .        —     . 

CRUCIFIER,  krW^rt-&r,«.  He  that  in- 
flicts the  punishment  of  crucifixion. 

CRUCIFIX,  krM'»i-fik«,«.A  representation 
in  picture  or  statoanr  of  nor  Lord's  passion. 

CRUCIFIXION,  krM-s*-fik'8hin,#.  The 
pniiishnient  of  nwiinfr  to  •  cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  kr&i's^-lftrm,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cross.    ,,    ,    , 

To  CRUCIFY,  krJi'si-f  I,  e.  a.  18S.  To  put 
Ut  death  by  oeiliug  the  hands  and  feet  to  a 
cross  set  upright.  ^  ^      ^ 

CRUDE,  kri6d,  «.SS9.  Raw,  not  snbdned 
bjr  fire ;  not  cltaoged  by  any  process  or  pre- 
paraijou  ;  harsh*  onripe ;  nncoiinected  ;  not 
well  digested  ;  not  brought  to  perfection,  ini- 
mature ;  having  indigested  noUons. 

CRUDELY,  krS6da^  ad.  Unripely,  without 
due  preparation.    ^,       . 

CRUDENESS,  kr&id'i&h  «•  Unripeness, 
indigestion.     ,,    .    . 

CRUDITY,  krW'dl-t*,  s.  Indigestion,  in- 
concoction,  unripeness,  want  of  roatarity. 

CRUEL,  krhSa,  a.  SS9,  99.  Pleased  with 
hurting  others,  inhuman,  hard-hearted,  barba- 
rous ;  of  thuigs,  bloody,  mischievoas,  destruc- 
tive. 

r-.RUELLY,  krMH-l*,  ad,  Inacniel  man- 
ner, inhumanly,  barbarously. 

CRUELNESS,  kr66'Il-n&,  s.  Inhomanity, 
cruelty.  ^    . 

CRUELTY.  kr&&'Il.ti,  s.  Inhumanity,  sa- 
▼ageness,  barbarity. 

CRUENTATE, kr6&'ln-tkte,  a.  91.  Smeared 
with  blood., ^ 

CRUET,  kr&&1t,  s.  99.  A  phial  for  Tinegar 
or  oit 

CRUISE,  kr&is, «.  SS9.  A  small  cup. 

CRUISE,  kr&^,  s.  A  Toyage  in  search  of 
plunder.  ^ 

To  CRUISE,  kr6te,  r.  n.  441.  To  rove  orer 
the  tea  in  search  of  plunder ;  to  wander  on  the 
sea  without  any  certain  course. 

CRUISER,  krM'sir,  s.  One  that  rores  upon 
tile  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

CRUM,     K   .„    C«.    The  soft    part  of 

CRUMB,  J'^'*^>\  bread,  not  the  crust; 
a  smalt  particle  er  fragment  of  bread. 

To  CRUMBLE,  krimO)!,  v.  a.  406.  To  break 
ioto  small  pieces,  to  comminute. 

To  CRUMBLE,  kr&n'bl,  v.  a.  To  fall  into 
•mall  pieces.  , 

CRUMMY,  krftmW,  a.  Soft. 

CRUMP,  krfimp,  a.  Crooked  in  the  back. 

To  CRUMPLE,  krim'pl,  v.  a.  To  draw  into 
wrinkles. 

CRUMPLING,  krCimpatng,«.   A  smaU  de- 

frnerate  apple. 
UPPER,  krip'p&r, ».  98.    That  part  of 
the  liorseman's  forniture  that  reaches  frum  the 
•addle  to  the  tail. 
CRURAL,  kr&Vril,  a.  Belonging  to  the  leg. 
OBUSADE,  kr&i-sade',  Is.   An  expedition 
C;KUSADO,  kr&i-si'd^,  /     against  the  in- 

fidtU ;  a  Coin  stamped  with  a  cross. 
CIJilUSET,  krU'sit,  s.  99.    A  goldsmith's 

0>eltifis-pot. 
To  CRL  SH,  krnsh,  r.  a.    To  press  between 
two  opposite  bodies,  to  tquccsc^  to  press 
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with  violence ;  to  overwhelm,  to  beat  down » 
to  subdue,  to  depress,  to  dispirit. 

CRUSH,  krftsh,  s.  A  collision. 

CRUST,  krfist,  «.  Any  shell,  or  external 
coat ;  an  incrustation,  collection  of  matter  into 
a  haitl  body  ;  the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  meal, 
and  baked  ;  the  outer  hard  part  of  bread ;  a 
waste  niece  of  bread. 

To  CRUST,  kr&st,  v,  a.  To  envelop,  to  cover 
with  a  hard  cue  ;  to  foul  with  concretions. 

To  CRUST,  krOst^  v. ».  To  gather  or  con- 
tract a  crust.  ,  , 

CRUSTACEOUS,kris-ti^&s,s.S57.Shelly, 
with  Joints  ;  not  testaceous. 

CRUSTACEOUSNESS,kris.tkshfis-nls,  $. 
The  quality  of  having  jointed  sliells. 

CRUSTILY,  kr&s't^-l^od.  Peevishly,  snap- 

C^UsilNESS,  krfis'ti-nis,  s.  The  quaUty 
of  a  crust ;  peevishness,  rooroseness. 

CRUSTY,  krftst^,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust  | 
sturdv,  morose,  snappish. 

CRUTCH,  krfitsh,  s.  A  support  used  by 
cripples. 

To  CRUTCH,  krfitsh,  r.  a.  To  support  on 
crutches  as  a  cripple. 

To  CRY,  kri,  r.  n.  To  speak  with  vehemence 
and  loudness  ;  to  call  importunately ;  to  pro* 
claim,  to  make  puhlick  ;  to  exclaira  ;  to  otter 
lamenutiun  ;  to  squall,  as  nn  infant ;  to  weep» 
to  shed  tears  ;  to  utter  an  inarticulate  voice, 
as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent. 

To  CRYj  krl,  r.  «.  To  proclaim  publickly 
something  lost  or  found. 

ToCRY  DOWN,  krl  dWn',  r.«.  To  blame,  to 
depreciate,  to  decay  :  to  prohibit ;  to  overbear. 

ToCRYOUT.krl6uf,r.B.  To  exclaim,  to 
scream,  to  clamour ;  to  complain  loudly  ;  to 
blame,  to  censure ;  to  declare  loud  ;  to  be  in 
labour. 

To  CRY  UPJtrl  ftp',r.tt.To  applaud,  to  exalt, 
to  praise  ;  to  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 

CRY,  krl,  s.  Lamenting,  shriek,  scream ; 
weeping,  mourning  ;  claiuour,  outcrv  ;  etcla- 
asatlon  of  triumph  or  wonder ;  procfaniation  ; 
the  hawkers'  proclamation  of  wares,  as  the 
cries  of  London  •  acclamation,  popular  favour; 
voice,  utterance,  manner  of  vocal  expression ; 
importunate  call ;  yelping  of  dogs;  yell,  inar- 
ticulate noise :  a  pack  of  dogs. 

CRYAL,  krl'Al,  s.  The  heron. 

CRYER,  kri'ur, «.  166.  The  falcon  gentie. 

CRYPTICAL,  krlp'ti-kil,  i  o.Hiddcn,  se- 

CRYPTICK,  krip'tlk,  J    cret,  occult. 

CRYPTICALLY,  krfp'tt-k4l-U,  od.  Occult- 
ly, secretly. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  krip-tdg'gri.f^,  s.  518. 
The  act  of  writing  secret  characters  i  secret 
characters,  ciphrrs. 

CRYPTO  LOGY,  krip-t6n^j4,s.418.  Enig- 
malical  lantfuaue. 

CRYSTAL,  krS'iAl,  a.Crystals  are  hard,peU 
lucid,  and  naturally  colourless  bodies,  of  regu- 
larly aiiKuUrficures.— Cr>stal  isalso  used  for 
a  factitious  bod^  cast  in  the  glass-hooses,call- 
ed  also  crystal  glass,  which  is  carried  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  beyond  the  common  glass.-* 
Crystals,  in  chymistry,  eipress  salts  or  other 
matters  shot  or  congealed  in  manner  of  cry  stal.  * 
CRYSTAL,  krfs'tir,  a.  Consisting  of  crysUl ; 
bright,  clear,  uaxisparent  i  lucid,  pellucid. 

CBVSTALUNE,  j|[Sr.l:i*'  }Mr 
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CoDtitting  of  crjrsUd ;  bright,  clear,  pellucid, 
transparent 
CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR,   krlstil-llne 
or  krls'tdl-lln  &'m&r,«.Tbe  second  humour 
of  the  cy*i,  that  lies  immediately  next  to  tlio 
aqaeous,  behind  the  uvea. 
CRYSTALUZATION,  kris-tll-li-zi'shin, 
s.  Congelation  into  crystals.    The  mass  form- 
ed bj  congelation  or  concretion. 
To  CRYSTALUZE,  krlstil-lize,  v.  a.    To 

cause  to  congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 
To  CRYSTALUZE,  kris'auize,  v.  n.  159. 
To  coagolate,  congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into 
crystals. 
CUB,  kib,  f .  The  young  of  a  beast,  general- 
ly of  a  bear  or  fox  :  the  young  of  a  whale ;  in 
reproach,  a  yoong  boy  or  girl. 
To  CUB,  kib,  v,  a.    To  bring  forth.    Little 

used. 
CUBATION,  k&-bi'sb&i,  # .  The  act  of  lying 

down. 
CUBATORY,  ki-bl-t&r^,  a.  612.    Recum- 
bent. 
CUBATUREykA^4.t&re.  t.  The  finding  ex- 
actly the  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body. 
CUBE,  kibe,  s.  A  regular  solid  body,  con-» 
sisting  of  six  square  and  equal  faces  or  sides, 
and  the  angles  all  right,  and  therefore  equal. 
CUBE  ROOT,  kibe'rSSt,         )  a.The  origin 
CUBICK  ROOT,  ki'blk  Mi,  \  of  a  cubick 
number,  or  a  number  by  the  multiplication  of 
which  into  itself,  and  again  into  the  product, 
any  given  nambei  is  formed.    Thus  2  is  the 
cnoe  root  of  8. 
CUBICAL,  ki'b^-kal,)  a.  609.   Having  the 
CUBICK,  k&'blk,        5     form  or  properties 
of  a  cube  ;  it  is  applied  to  numbers  :  the  num- 
ber of  four,  multiulif  d  into  itself,  produces  the 
square  number  or  sixteen,  and  that  ngain  mul- 
tiplied by  four  producelh  tlie  cubick  number 
of  sixtyfour. 
CUBICALNESS,    ki'bi-kil-nls,  s.    The 

state  or  quality  of  beinc  cubical. 
CUBICULARY,  ki-blklci-lAr-^, «.    Fitted 

for  the  posture  of  lying  down. 
CUBIFORM,  kH^'-l^nn,  a.    Of  the  shsCpe 

of  a  cube. 
CUBIT,  k&'bit,  f .   A  measure  in  use  among 
the  ancients,  which  was  originally  the  distance 
from  the  elbow,  bending  niwards,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  middle  finger. 
CUBITAL,  kiT>*.tll,  «.    Containing  only 

the  length  of  a  cubit. 
CUCKOLD,  kiklcild,  f.  166.    One  that  is 

married  to  an  adulteress. 
To  CUCKOLD,  kfik'kuld,  r.  «,    To  rob  a 
man  of  his  wife's  fidelity  ;  to  wrong  a  husband 
by  otichastity. 

CI  CKOLDLY,  kiklcild-li,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  cuckold,  poor,  mean. 

CUCKOLDMAKER,   kik^kild-mi-kir,  «. 
One  that  OMkes  a  practice  of  corrupting  wives. 

CUCKOLDOM,k6k'kfil.dam,*.  The  act  of 
adultery  ;  the  slate  of  a  cuckold. 

CUCKOO,  kikltW,  #.  1T4.    A  bird  which 

appears  iji  the  spring,  and  is  said  to  suck  the 

egp  of  otlier  birdt,  and  lay  her  own  to  be 

batcbMl  b  Ibcir  place  j  a  name  of  coatcapt 
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CUCKOO-BUD,  kikltSibfid, 
CUCKOO-FLOWER,  kfik'kii-flJ5-fir, 

The  name  of  a  flower. 
CUCKOO-SPITTLE,  kfikltSS-spIt-U, 

spumous  dew  found  upon  plants,  with  a 

insect  in  it. 
CUCULLATE,ki-k6lUte,9l.  la.    H 
CUCULLATED,  ki-kulOi-tld,  f     ed, 

vered,  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ;  having  ti 

semblance  or  shape  of  a  hood. 
CUCUMBER,  kSfi'kfim-bir,  «.  U9. 

name  of  a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant. 

trin  some  comities  of  EnglnD<l,  espctiailv  i 
West,  this  word  b  proooonred  us  if  writteuCbarw 
this,  thoaj(h  rather  nearer  to  the  orthocraphy 
Cowcumber.  it  yet  faalty.  In  Hdoptin;  the  oM 
beard  in  buJl,  rather  than  the  open  u  heard  \u  ( 
mis,  the  Latin  word  whence  Cucumber  l\  dei 
thoogb,  from  the  adoption  of  the  6,  I  shookl  i 
sappose  we  took  it  from  the  French  Conofmi^rt. 
however  this  may  be,  it  aeemt  too  firmly  fixed 
soaod  i>r  Cotccmmber  to  be  altered,  and  mmai  t>e 
ed  with  its  ineiealar  ftllow-escul«nt  Aspory 
which  see. 

CUCURBITACEOUS.     kfi-kfir-b^-ti'i 

a.    Cucurhitaceous    plants  are  tliuae  « 

resemble  a  gourd,  such  as  the  pompion 

melon. 
CUCURBITE,ki'kfir-bIt,f.l56.  A  chya 

vessel,  comniunly  called  a  Body. 
CUD,   kSd,  s.  That  food  which  is  repoi 

in  tlie  first  stomach,  in  order  to  be  chc 

again. 
CUDDEN,kfid'dn,?f.    105.    A   clo^ 
CUDDY,  kiid'di,    S       »t«pW  low  dol 
To  CUDDLE,  k&d'dl,  v.  it.  40^.  To  lie  c 

to  squat. 
CUDGEL,  kddjh,  # .  09.    A  stick  to  st 

with. 
To  CUDGEL,  kfid'jfl,  v,a.   To  beat  vr 

stick. 
CUDGEL-PROOF,  kftd5]l-pr&Af,  a.     . 

to  resist  a  stick. 
CUDWEED,  kfid'wede, ».  A  plant. 
CUE,  kA,  «.  The  tail  or  end  of  any  tb 

the  last  words  of  a  speech  in  acting,  tu  b 

swered  by  another;  a  hint,  an  intimati 

short  direction  ;  humour,  temper  of  nisw 
CUERPO,  kwlr^,  «.  To  be  in  caerpo 

be  without  the  upper  coat. 
CUFF,  k&f,  #.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  a 

a  stroke. 
To  CUFF,  kfif,  r.  it.  To  fi^ht,  to  scuffle. 
To  CUFF,  k6f,  r.  a.  To  sUike  with  tlM 

to  strike  with  talons. 
CUFF,  kfif,  f .  Part  of  the  sleeve. 
CUIRASS,  kw^-r^s', «.  340.  A  breastp 
CUIRASSIER,  kw^-ris-a*^',  #.  875.  A 

of  arms,  a  soldier  in  armour. 
CUISH,  kwla, «.  ft40.The armour  tliat  e 

the  tliighs. 

ty  I  have  followed  Dr.  Jobasoa^  speltli^  I 
word,  thongb  I  think  it  aot  so  eorrect  «•  cmkm 
original  French,  and  which  he  has  himself  fotlo' 
hit  tklition  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  Bote*  mm 
word  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fonrth.  B«l 
ever  may  be  the  sp«llinR,th«  proaaaetatioa  is  c 
ly  that  which  1  have  «lv«rn. 

CULDEES,  k&l'd^,f.  Monks  in  Sco4 
CUUNARY,  ktai-nir-iy  «.6U.  Re] 
to  the  kitchen. 
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To  CUIiLy  k&L  r.  c  To^ect  firoai  otkerf. 
CULLER,  k&ll&r,  # .  98.    One  who  pidu  or 

chooses. 
CULUON,  k&l  jK  «•  lis*    A  scoundrel ; 

a  mean  wretch. 
CULLIONLY,  k&ryin-l^,  a.    Hanng  the 

ouatities  of  a  cuUiou ;  mean,  base. 
CuLLY,  k&ll^,  t.    A  man  deceived  or  im- 
posed upoiu 
To  CULLY,  kinkf  V.  a.  To  befool,  to  cheat, 

to  impose  upon. 
CULMIF£ROUS,  k4l-miff^.ri«,-a.    Cul- 

miferoQf  pUoiti  are  soch  as  have  a  smooth 

jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  are  contained  in 

cbaffV  hosks. 
To  CULMINATE,  kil'm^nlite,  v. «.  To  be 

▼ertical,  to  be  in  the  meridian. 
CULMINATION,  k&l.m^.ni'sh&n,  $.   The 

transit  of  a  planet  throush  the  meridian. 
CULPABILITY,  kil-pi-bili-ti,  «.  Blame- 

ableness. 
CULPABLE,  k&l'pl.bl,  a.  405.    Criminal, 

blaroeablc,  blameworthy. 
CULP  ABLENESS,  kilpl-bl-nla,  # .  Blame, 

C^ABLY,  k&l'ptbU,  od.  Blameablj, 
criminallj. 

CULPRIT,  kil'prit,!.  A  man  arraigned  be- 
fore his  jodre. 

CULTER,  k&ltir,  t.  The  iron  of  the  plough 
perpendicular  to  the^share. — See  CcuUer. 

To  CULTIVATE,  kil't^  vlite,  v.  a.  To  for- 
ward or  improve  the  product  of  the  earth  bj 
manual  iudustrj  ;  to  improve,  to  meliorate. 

CULTIVATION,  k&l.ti-Tli'th&n,«.  The  art 
or  practiou  of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding 
or  meliorating  vegetable;  improvement  in  ge- 
neral, melioration. 

CULTIVATOR,  kilt^-vl-tSr,  # .  621.  One 
who  improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates^ 

CULTURE,  k&l'tth^,  f.  46L  The  act  of 
cultivation ;  art  of  improvement  and  ma liora- 
tioo. 

To  CULTURE,  killah&re,  'p.  a.  To  cnlti. 
vate,  to  tilt    Not  used. 

CULVER,  kftlV&r,  #.98.  A  pigeoB.01d  word. 

CULVERIN,  k&l'V^-rin,  «.  A  gpetAf  of 
ordnance. 

CULVERKEY,  kSl  vir-k^, «.  ,  A  apeciea  of 
flower. 

ToCUMBER,  kSml>&r,i7.  a.  98.  Toembar- 
rase,  to  entati^,  to  obstruct ;  to  crowd  or  load 
with  soroethiug  useless ;  to  involve  in  diffi- 
cultiet  and  dani^f rs,  to  distress ;  to  busy,  to 
distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares ;  to  be  troo- 
blesoae  in  any  place. 

CUMBER.  kim'b&r,«.  Vexation,  embarraas- 
roent     Not  used. 

CUMBERSOME,  kim'bftr-iftm,  a.  Trouble- 
tome,  vexatious ;  bnrthtnsone,  embarraMing, 
onwieldy,  unmanaseable. 

CUMBERSOMELY,  k&m^&r-lSm-U,  ad. 
In  a  troublesome  manner. 

CUMBERSOMENESS,k&m^&r-•im.nj•,«. 
Encumbrance,  hindrance,  obstruction. 

CUBfBRANCE,  kftm1)rlnie,  «.  Burthen, 
Underancc,  impediment. 

CUMBROUS,  kftro^r&^  a.   Troubleiome, 
wMkiiii,  distnrbbg ;  oppretsiva,  bartban* 
Mae  i  jambled,  obitnictiog  each  otbaci 
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CUMFREY,  IcWfir^,  $.   A  medloinal  plant. 

See  Cumfrey. 
CUMIN,  kftm^nin, «.  A  plant 

i:T  Tbit  word,  l>cfor«  Dr.  J6hoMMi*s  DktioiMry  at* 
Ctred  it,  wm.  I  bclltve,  univcrMlly  •pelted  wlik  double 
m.  Oor  ancestors  were  horaebred  eooosh  tn  thiok 
Ui«t,  if  we  received  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  con* 
formed  u»  the  qnantlty  of  that  laogoaye,  11  wa»  ne- 
ce««ary  to  thow  that  conformity  by  a  sf^eeiflc  ortho* 
frapby  of  our  own.  Tbii»,  tke  flr»i  m  iu  Vumlnum 
being  short,  they  doobled  ibe  m  to  indicate  that  ahorl- 
ness ;  as  the  analogy  of  onr  lanieoaxc  would  Infallibly 
pronounce  the  m  long,  if  the  consonant  were  single,  in 
the  same  manner  as  In  Cubic  fiuvid^SK^-^Hf  Orama. 
ToCUMULATE,  k&'mtlite,  v.  a.  To  heap 

together. 
CUMULATION,  k&.m&.lli'BhSn,  $.  The  act 

of  heaping  together. 
CUNCTATION,  kJnk-tl^&i,  t.    Delay, 

procrastination,  dilatoriness. 
CUNCTATOR,  k&ak-ti't&r,  $.    One  given 

to  delay,  a  lingerer. 
CUNEAL,  k Jl'n^.|],  a.  Relating  to  a  wedge, 

haring  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
CUNEATED,kA'ne-i-tld,  a.  Made  in  form 

of  a  wedge. 
CUNEIFORM,  k6-ni'i-finn,a.  Having  the 

form  of  a  wedge. 
CUNNER,  k^'n&r,  f.    A  kind  of  fish  less 

than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 
CUNNING,  kJn'ning,  a.410.  Skilful,  know- 

ing,  learned  ;    performed   with  skill,  artful ; 

artfully  deceitful,  trickish,  subtle,  crafty. 
CUNNING,  kfin'nlng,  ».    Artifice,  deceit, 

shrness,    sleight,  fraudulent  dexterity  ;    art, 

skill,  knowledge.  ' 

CUNNINGLY,  kin'nlng-le,  od.    ArtfuUy, 

sl^ly,  craftily. 
CUNNING.MAN,kftn-nlng.m4n',«.  A  man 

who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  bow  to 

recover  stolen  goods. 
CUNNINGNESS,  kin^hlng-nls, «.  Deceit- 

fnlncM,  slyness. 
CUP,  k&p,  f .    A  smaU  vessel  to  drink  out 

of;   the  liquor  contained  in  the  cop,    the 

draught ;  social  entertainment,  merry  bout ; 

any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as  the  husk  of  an 

acorn.— Cop  and  Can,  familiar  companions. 

To  CUP,  kip,  V.  a.  To  supply  with  cufMt— 

•  obsolete;  to  draw  blood  by  applying  cuppbig- 

glasses.  -,      .    , 

CUPBEARER,  kip1)k-r&r, «.    An  officer  of 

the  king's  household;  an  attendant  to  give 

wine  at  a  feast 
CUPBOARD,  k&b'bfird,  # .  412.  A  case  with 

shelves,  iu  which  Ticiuals  or  earthen  ware  is 

placed. 
CUPIDITY,  kft-pid'^-t^,  f .  611.  Concupia. 

cence,  urUawful  longing. 
cupola;  k&'pA-U,  s.  9S.    A  dome,  the 

hemispherical  summit  of  a  building. 
CUPPER,  kip'p&r, «.  One  who  applies  onp- 

ping-glassei,  a  scarifier. 
CUPPING-GLASS,   kip'plng-gUs,   #.    A 

glass  used  by  scarifiers  to  draw  ou;  the  blood 
J  rarefying  the  air. 
CUPREOUS,  k&'pr^is,  c.    Coppery,  con- 

sitting  of  copper. 
CUR,kAr,f.    AwoTthleaadegnMntodog; 
a  term  of  rtpcoach  for  a  oMn. 
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1  tf  TMs  word  U  nid  to  be  derived  from  the  obli|nu 

tioQ  peaMBto  were  ooder.  In  ike  feiHinl  timet,  of  caU 
1  ttof  uff  the  uilt  of  tbvir  dogt ;  m  only  genUemen  were 

allowed  lb  iMVe  dogt  wUb  Uidr  tail*  oa.    TUe  Dr. 
'  Johoaon  ha*  ehown  lo  be  «  vultar  errour ;  the  word 

bviMg  formerly  written  Curtail,  irom  the  Latin  cur/o. 
I  CURTAIN,  k&r'tin,  «.  208.    A  cloth  con- 

'  tfacted  or  expanded  at  pleasure.— Tu  draw 

the  Cartain,  to  cluse  »o  as  to  nhut  out  the  light, 
to  open  it  so  as  to  discern  the  objects ;  in  Tor- 
tificatioit,  that  part  uf  the  wall  or  rampatt  that 
lies  between  two  bastions. 
CURTAIN.LECTURE,k&r't!n.llk't8hire,». 
I  A  repHMif  i;iven  b^  a  wife  to  her  husband  in  bed. 

I         To  CURTAIN,  k&r'tJii,  r.  «.     To  enclose 
with  curtains. 
CURTATE  DISTANCE,  kiirt4te  dUtliise, 
s.     In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet's 
place  from  the  sun,  re«luced  to  the  ccJiptick. 
CURTATION,k&r.tlt'8hfiD,«.  The  interral 
between  a  planet's  distance  from  the  son  and 
the  curtate  distance. 
CURTSY,  kirt's^  # .— See  CovrfMy. 
CURVATED,  k&r^rll•t^,  a.  Bent. 
CU  RV ATION,  k&r-Tk'fth&n,  t.    The  act  of 

bending  or  crooking. 
CURVATURE,  kSr'vltah&re,«.461.Crook. 

editess,  uiflexion,  manner  of  bending. 
CURVE,  k&rv,  a.  Crooked,  bent,  inflected. 
CURVE,  kdnr, «.    Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure 

or  crtMikedness. 
To  CURVE,  k&nr, «.  a.   To  bend,  to  crook, 

to  inflect. 
To  CURVET,  kJr-vlf,  r.  Ji.    To  leap,  to 

bound  ;  to  frisk,  to  be  Ucentbni. 
CURVET,  k&r-v4t',  «.    A  leap,  a  bound,  a 

frolick,  a  prank. 
CURVIUNEAR,  kftr-v^-lWylr, «.  Conritt- 
ing  of  a  crooked  line ;  composed  of  crooked 
line*. 
CURV ITV,  kir'T^.t*,  #.  Crookedness. 
CUSHION,  ktishin,  or  k&sh'ftn, «.  289.    A 
pillow  for  tlic  seat,  a  toft  pad  placed  upon  a 
chair. 

J^  I  have  given  this  word  two  sounds :  sot  that  I 
nk  they  are  eqnally  in  nse ;  I  am  convinced  the 
ftrM  it  I  be  murr  gcaerat ;  but  becanse  the  other  k  but 
a  trtUing  dvpartui  e  from  It,  and  docs  not  contradict 
the  aniverial  rale  of  pronooadng  words  of  this  ter> 


CUSHIONED,  kftshind,  a.  S59.  Seated  on 
a  cushion, 

CUSP,  k&sp,  s.  A  term  used  to  express  the 
poinu  or  bums  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 

Ct;SPATED,k&8'pk.tid,  \m.  Ending 

CUSPIDATED,  k&s'p^^-tid^linapoint, 
having  the  leaves  of  a  flower  ending  hi  a  point. 

CUSTARD,  kfts't&rd,  # .  88.  A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat  made  by  boiling  eggt  with  milk  and 
sugar. 

CUSTODY,  kfts't^^, «.  Imprisonment,  re- 
straint of  liberty  ;  care,  preservation,  security. 
<:t  STOM,  k&8't&m,«.  166.   Habit,  habitual 
|>ractice;   fashKui,  common  way  of  acting; 
esublished  manner;  practice  of  buying  of' 
certain  persons ;  application  from  buyers,  as, 
tliis  trader  lias  gooo  custom  ;  in  law,  a  law,  or 
vtf  ht,  not  written,  which,  being  established  by 
long  use,  and  the  consent  of  ancestors,  has 
bcoi,  ahd  is,  daily  practised  ;  tribute,  tax  paid 
for  goods  imported  or  exported. 
OOSTOM-HOUSE,  kis'tim.hSAsft,  f .   The 
boose  where  the  taxes  apon  goods  imported  or 
cmported  aie  cuUected. 
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CUSTOMABLE,  k&s'tftm-l-bl,  a,  Commoi, 
liahitual,  frequent. 

CUSTOM  ABLENESS,  kfis'tfim-l-bl-nls, «. 
Frequency,  habit;  conforioitv  tdcuslom. 

CUSTOMABLY,  kfis'tdm-i-bl^,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  custom. 

CUSTOMARILY,  kfis'tfimir-i-l^,  ad.  Ha- 
bitually, coiumunly. 

CUSTOMARINESS,  k&s't&mir^-n^s,  $. 
Frequency. 

CUSTOMARY,  kfis'tftm-ir-^,  a.  Conform- 
able to  established  custom,  accttrdiiig  to  pre* 
•criptiun  ;  habitual ;  usual,  wonted. 

CUSTOMED,  kis't&md,  a.  359.  Usual, 
common. 

CUSTOMER,  kQ8^fim-&r,  «.  One  who  fre* 
quents  any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  pur^ 
cnasinff. 

CUSTREL,  kfis'trll,  # .  A  buckler-bcarer ;  a 
vessel  for  holding  wine. 

To  CUT,  kfit,  pret.  Cut  ;part  pass.  Cut.  To 
penetrate  with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  hew  ; 
to  carve,  to  make  by  sculpture  :  to  form  any 
thing  by  catting ;  to  pierce  with  any  uneasy 
sensation ;  to  divide  packs  of  cards  ;  t«)  inter- 
sect, to  cross,  at  one  line  cuts  anotlier. — To 
Cat  down,  to  fell,  to  liew  down,  to  excel,  to 
overpower. — ^To  Cut  off,  to  separate  from  the. 
other  parts,  to  destroy,  to  extirpate,  to  pot  to 
death  imtimeljr;  to  rescind,  to  intercept,  to 
binder  from  onion,  to  put  an  end  to,  to  take 
awav,  to  withliold,  to  preclude,  to  interrupt, 
to  suenoe,  to  apostrophije,  to  abbreviate. — ^To 
Cot  oot,  to  shape,  to  form,  to  scheme,  to  con- 
trive, to  adapt,  to  debar,  to  excel,  tu  outdo. — 
To  Cot  short,  to  hinder  from  proceeding  by 
sadden  interruption,  to  abridge,as,  the  soldiers 
were  cot  short  of  tlieir  pay. — ^To  Cut  up,  to 
divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces,  to 
eradicate. 

To  CUT,  kit,  V.  n.  To  make  its  way  by  di- 
viding obstmctions ;  to  perform  tlie  operation 
of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

CUT,  kit,  part.  a.  Prepared  for  use. 

CUT,  kit,  f.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged 
instrument ;  the  impressbn  or  separation  of 
continuity,  made  by  an  edge  ;  a  wound  made 
by  cutting  ;  a  channel  made  b^  art ;  a  uart  cut 
off  from  the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  a  shred  :  a 
lot  cot  off  a  stick ;  a  near  passage,  by  which 
some  angle  is  cot  off :  a  picture  cot  or  carved 
upon  a  stamp  of  wooa  or  copper,  and  impress- 
ed from  it ;  the  act  or  pracuce  of  dividing  a 
pack  of  cards ;  fashion,  form,  shape,  manner 
of  cutting  into  shape ;  a  fend  or  cully. — Cot 
and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 

CUTANEOUS,  ki-tin^-Aa,  a.  ReUting  to 
the  skin. 

CUTICLE,  k&'ti-kl,  t.  405.  The  first  and 
ontermnst  covering  of  tlie  bodv,  commonly 
called  the  scarf-skin ;  tliin  skin  formed  on  the 
surface  of  any  liquor. 

CUTICULAR,  k&4!k'6-l&r,  a.  Belonging  to 
tbeskm. 

CUTLASS,  kftnis,  s.\  broad  cutting  sword. 

CUTLER^kitlir,  «.96.  One  who  makes  or 
sells  knives      ,      , 

CUTPURSE,  kif pftrse,  t.  One  who  steals 
by  the  method  of  cutting  porses ;  a  thief,  a 
robber.       ,     . 

CUTTER,  kit^, «.  96.  An  a^ent  or  instra- 
ment  that  cuts  any  thing «  a  nimble  boat  that 
cuu  the  water  i  the  teeth  thf  t  cut  the  meat ;  an 
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CYNOSURE,  8ln'&-8&re,   or  s!'ii&^4re,  #. 

The  sur  near  the  oortb  pole  bjr  which  sailor* 

steer. 

t^  I  have,  in  the  flrtl  synableoflbb  word,  nvtnry 
to  Mr.  Sberidaii,  preferred  the  short  to  th«  lo«f  tnmad 
of  y.  My  flrtt  reason  is,  that  this  letter.  In  Grtvk,  it  the 
same  at  in  Cfitlc  and  Cf  Under  ;  both  Mbkch  have  iitm 
jf  stiort.  Tlie  next  rea»4»n  is,  the  very  generat  lalc  im 
our  UnKHNce  of  i^ronouncins  the  vowrl  fihort  in  stf 
fimples  whirh  h»ve  the  ucrciit  ou  the  anlepraoUim«le 
»>  liable,  ^15,  537,6^)3.  I  am  not  ceruin,  huwevcr. 
that  the  best  ata^t-  is  not  aKain«t  roe.  Sc<  it  hai  ib« 
flrM  ftoand,  and  thcridan  and  Kiilick  the  secuinl  ;  ibe 
rtst  of  the  Dictionaries  either  h^ve  nat  the  wurd,  or 
do  not  mark  the  quantity  of  the  \OMel». 

CVPREiiS-TREE,  si'pris-trii,  t.  A  Ull 
stmi^ht  tree  ;  its  fruit  is  of  no  use,  its  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  tiie  very  siDell  and  shade  of  it 
are  dangeroas  ;  it  is  the  emblem  of  rouunting. 

CYPRUS,  si'prusy  t.    A  thiD  traiuparent 

black  stuff. 

CYST,  sbt,  ^  J.  A  ba^  containiDg  some 

CYSTIS,   sis  tfs,  S      Diorbid  matter. 
CY.STICK,  sis  ilk,  n.    (ontaiaed  id  a  bajj. 
CYSTOTOiM  Y,  »i»-t6t  t;^ro^,«.  il8.The  act 

or  practice  of  o}>enin^  iiicvsled  tuiuours. 
CZ  \  R,  zir,  8.    The  title  of  the  Emperor  of 

CZVRINA,  zireni,  *.    The  Eropresc   of 

Russia. 


CYN  DAG 

l^959.Flto78,  fir  77,  (ill  81, flit  81-iiiiM,iDJt06*pInel05,p1nl07— iiAl08,BiT«l«i» 

officer  in  the  exchequer  that  provides  wood  for 
the  tallies,  and  cuts  the  sum  paid  upon  them. 

CUT-THROAT,  k6t  f^ritc,  f.    A  ruffian,  a 
raurderrr,  an  assassin. 

CUT-THROAT,  kfit/ArAte, «.    Cniel,  inhu- 
man, barbarous. 
^  rhis  adjective  it  frequently  aied  very  sbtnrdiy, 

(and  not  alwa>s  by  the  lowttt  of  the  |»eople.)  when  it 

is  applied  to  a  house  of  entert4iitiuenf  tli.it  charge*  an 

exorbitant   price;  tnch  a  huute  is  nttt  uticuiiiinooly, 

Ihon^h  very  Improperly,  cailird  a  Cuttkroai-kOHs'e. 

'lUu  tense,  i  »e«.  has  l>eeu  adopted  by  Eiiiick  ;  though 

it  on<hi  not  to  have  a  place  in  any  Dictionary. 

CUTTING,  kitting,  j.    A  piece  cutoff,  a 

chop. 
CUTTLE,  k&t'U, «.  405.  A  fish,  which,  when 

he  is  pijrsued  by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a 

black  liquor. 
CUTTLE,  kfit'ti, «.   A  foul-mouthed  fellow. 
CYCLE,  8&'kl,«.405.  A  circle;  a  round  of  time, 

a  space  in  which  the  same  rrvolution  begins 

again,  a  peiitdical  space  of  time  ;  a  method, 

or  account  «>f  a  method,  coutiisued  till  the  same 

Course  begins  again ;  imaginary  orbs,  a  circle 

in  the  heavens. 
CYCLOID,  sl'klold,  s,  A  geometrical  curve. 

1^  .Sheridan  and  Bachanin  proounnce  the  y  in  this 
word  thort:  mikI  Ash.  KciirirU^and  W.  .luluuUui.loni;. 

CYCLOIDAL^se-kloid'ul,  a.  IbO.  Relating 

to  a  cycloid. 
CYCLOPiCDIA,  sl-kli-pe  d^-i,  «.   A  circle 

of  knowledge,  a  course  of  the  scrences. 

tT  I  have  ia  this  word  diir>-ied  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  ante- 

Etoaltimate  syllable  iniuad  of  the  ptunitimate.  I 
now  that  Greek  wonii  of  thi»  teriniujiiuu  tiave  the 
accent  ou  the  penultliinic  »> liable  ;  but  the  ante* 
pcnnllimale  accentoation  it  inure  a^tceable  to  the 
fanias  of  o«r  toncae,  and  nrmt  in  have  pf-evailed. 
For  tho«ich  Dr.  Johnton  hasiciveo  ihit  word  the  penul- 
timate accent,  he  hat  placed  the  accent  on  the  aniep'-n- 
ultimate  syllable  of  AmU»r0%la,  iuu/h*ttta*ia,  and  //y • 
dropAobUi, thoa(b  th« se have  all  the arcint  nn  the  pen- 
altiraatc  in  the  Greek.  It  is  trae  the  i  in  the  Itit  syl- 
labia  bat  one  of  Cvclfipedia  is  •  diphthong  in  the  ori- 
final ;  and  this  will  iodoce  thote  who  are  fond  of 
ahovlng  tbeir  Greek  learning  to  lay  the  accent  on  the 
peaaltimatt,  as  its  oppotitiuo  to  general  usage  will  be 
an  additional  reatoo  with  them  for  preferring  it.  The 
proaanclation  I  have  a<lopied  I  tee  it  #npportcd  by 
I>r.  Kenrick,  Katick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 
which  abundantly  showtthe  feneral  current  of  enttom. 
To  these  observations  may  be  added,  that  if  the  <  be 
accvnicd.  It  rontt  aecetsarily  have  the  long  open 
sound,  as  la  UegUc,  and  not  the  soood  uf  «,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  haa  marked  iL 

CYGNET,  8igWt,f.  A  young  swan. 
CYUNDER,  sil'in-d&r,  a.    A  body  having 

two  6at  surfaces  and  mic  circular. 
CYLINDRICAL,  s^-linMr^-kAl,  >  a.      Par- 
CYUNDRICK,  a^lin'drik,  S      Uking 

of  the  nature  of  a  cylinder,  having  the  form 

of  a  cylinder. 
CYMAkyti-mir',  a.  180.  A  alight  corering, 

a  scarf. 
CYMBAL,  sTm'hdl,!.  Amnsical  instmment. 
CYNANTHROPY,    a^-nin'Mr^p^,  a.     A 

species  of  roadiieu,  in  which  meu  have  tba 

qoalitiet  of  doifs. 
C  Y  N  EG  ETICKS,  sln-n^j^tlka,  g.   The  art 

of  hunting. 
CYNICAL,  »in1k.ll,>  a,  Hariog  the  quaU- 
CYNICK,  aln'ik,        \   tiet  of Vdog, ekuri- 

ish,  brutal,  snarling,  Mtirical. 
CYNICK,  ib'nik,  «.    A  philosopher  of  the 

anarting  or  currish  tort,  a  follower  of  Dio- 
genes ;  a  inacler,  a  misantbrupe, 
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D. 

To  DAB,  dill>,  r.  a.   To  strike  gently  triih 

somctliiiii;  Sufi  i»r  moist. 
DAB,  ddb,  «.     A  »mall  lump  of  any  thinic; 

a  blow  with  something  moist  or  si»ft  ;  s«Kiieo 

thing  moist  or  flilu^y  thr^iwn  u(>on  one  ;  in  krw 

laii;:uai;e.  an  artis^  ;  a  kind  of  small  d^t  d&K. 
DAB-CHICK,  dab'tshik,  *.  A  waier-Oiwl. 
To  DABBLE,  dub  bl,  c.  a.  405.    To  aiaear, 

to  daub,  to  wet. 
To  DABBLE,  dab'bl,  r.  a.  To  play  in  water, 

to  move  in  w«ter  ur  luud  ;  to  du  any  thuig  ka 

a  slight  mann«*r.  to  tamper. 
DABBLER,  dab'Iar,«.     One  that  pUys  in 

water ;  one  that  niedules  wiUiout  m4t»tcrv*  a 

stipt-rfirinl  mfdulcr. 
DACE,  tl&se,«.     A  small  river  fish,  rese». 

bliijj:  a  r«»ach. 
DACTYLi:,  dak'lll,  f.  145.   A  poeUcal  foot, 

consisting  uf  une  luug  sylUbK^  and  two  »ls«jrt 

ones. 
DAD,  d^d,  \«.    The  child's   way  of 

DADDY, dilddc,  f     expressing  father. 
DAFFODIL,  daflodil, 
DAFFODILLY,  datfi-dftl^, 
DAFFODOWNDILLY,  dATf^iin- 

dtl'li. 

This  plant  halh  aiily-flower,coosistinf  of  < 

leaf,  which  is  hell-shaped. 
ToDAFT,dift,e.a.  To  toM aaide,  to  tkr 

away  tliKhtly.    Obsoleta. 
DAG,  dig,  f.    A  dagger;  a  hudi 

pistol. 
DAGGER,  dig^ftr, «.  Oa,  S81.  A  ihafft  i 

a  poniard  :  a  blaot  Made  of  iroii  wHh  a 

hili»  used  for  defence ;  the  obelas»at  [tj. 
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DAM 


DAN 
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DA6GERSDRAWINO,  dtg^ine-diiw-ing, 

s.  The  act  of  drawing  dagger*,  approach  to 

open  violence. 
To  DAGGLE;  dlg^gl,  v.  a,  405.  To  dip  ncg- 

lieentJy  in  nire  or  water. 
To  DRAGGLE,  dig's!,  r.  n.  To  be  in  the  mire. 
DAGGLETAIL,  dlg'S^-tlle,  a.     Bemired, 

bespattered. 
DAILY,  di'l^  a.    Happening  every  day, 

auotidian. 
DAILY,  dlli,  ad.  Every  day,  very  often. 
DAINTILY,  dkne't^-U,  ad,    EleganUy,  de- 

licately,  deliciousty,  pleasantly 
DAINTINESS,  d&ne't^n^,  «.    Delicacy, 

softness ;    elegance,  nicety  ;    squeaniishness, 

fii«tidiousn«»s. 
DAINTY,  d&ne't^,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  palate ; 

(Jtrlicatr,  nice,  squeamish ;   scrupulous ;  ele- 

f^iit,  nice 
DAINTY,  dimc't^,  *.  Something  nice  or  de- 

licatr,  a  delicacy  ;  a  word  of  fondness  former* 

Iv  ill  u^. 
DAIRY,  dk'r^, «.    The  place  where  milk  is 

mainifaciuffd. 

DAIRYMAID,  d&'r^-m&de,  «.  The  woman 
servant  wh<ise  business  is  to  mannce  the  milk. 

DAISY,  dVze,  i.  438.  A  spring  flower. 

DALE,  d4le,  $,  A  vale,  a  valley. 

DALLIANCE,  dalle-^nse, «.  Interchange 
of  caresses,  acts  of  fondness ;  coi\JQgal  cun- 
versntion ;  delay,  procrastination. 

DALLIER.  d^l1^-6r,  s.  A  trifler,  a  fondler. 

To  DALLY,  dini,  c.  n.  To  trifle,  to  play 
tlie  fool ;  to  exchange  caresses,  to  fondle ;  to 
•port,  lo  play,  to'  frolick  ;  to  delay. 

DAM,  dim, «.  The  mother. 

D  AM,d^m,«.A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

To  DAM,  dim,  r.  a.  To  confine,  to  shut  up 
water  by  moles  or  dams. 

DAMAGE.  dlm'ffll(ye,«.  90.  Mischief,  de- 
triment ;  Joss ;  the  value  of  mischief  dune ; 
reparation  of  damage,  retribution ;  in  law,  any 
biirtor  hindrance  thkt  a  roan  taketh  in  his  estate. 

To  DAMAGE,  dlmidje,  v,  a,  00.  To  mis- 
chief, tu  injure,  to  impair. 

To  DAMACr£,dilmidje,r.ii.To  take  damage. 

DAMAGEABLE,  dim']dje4-bl,  a.  Suscept- 
ible of  hurt,  as  damageable  goods ;  mischiev- 
oos.  pernicious. 

DAMASCENE, .  dim'sn,  # .  A  small  black 
plum,  a  damson. , 

DAMASK,  dlm'isk,  # .  88.  Linen  or  silk 
wov«n  in  a  manner  invented  at  Damascus,  by 
which  part  rites  al»ove  tlie  rest  in  flowers. 

To  DAMASK,  dim'isk,  v,  a,  88.  To  form 
flowers  upon  stuff's ;  to  Tariegate,  to  diversify. 

DAMASK-ROSE,  dlm'&sk-rize,  t.  A  red 
rose. 

DAME,  dime,  #.  A  lady,  the  title  of  honour 
formerly  given  to  women  *,  mistress  of  a  low 
family  ;  women  in  general. 

DAM^VIOLET,  d&mz-vi^-Ut,  s.Queen's 
gillyflower. 

To  DAMN,  dim,  v.a.  4!l.To  doom  to  eternal 
tJirments  in  a  future  state ;  to  procure  or  cause 
to  be  eternally  conHemned;  to  condemn;  tu  hoot 
or  hiss  anv  pobiick  perfirinaiice,  to  explode. 

DAMNABLE,  dilm'n^-bl,  a.  Deserving 
damnation. 

DAMNABLY.  dimW-ble»  a.    In  such  a 
I— nner  as  to  incur  eternal  punishment. 
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DAMNATION,  d^-n&'sh&n,  t.  Excluaioti 

from  divine  mercy,  condemnation  to  eternal 

punishment. 
DAMNATORY,  dWn4-tfir4,  a.  612.  Con- 

tainina  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
DAMNED,    dimmd,  or  dim'ned,  part*  €U 

Hateful,  detestable. 

^  1  his  word,  in  ramlllar  lancaage,  is  scarcely  ever 
ascd  as  au  ailjtriivr,  and  pronouuced  in  one  syllable^ 
bni  by  the  lowest  valgar  and  profane;  In  serloaa 
speakloe  It  ought  always,  lik«  cnrsid,  to  be  pr». 
noonced  in  two,  sGi,  Thos  iu  Shakespeare— 
'*  lint  oh  what  dttmned  minutes  tells  h«  o'er, 
"  U/ho dotes,  yet  Uonbts— suspects,  yet  strongly  loves.** 
There  is  a  very  siugiler  osaice  of  this  word,  as  a  verb 
or  participle,  when  It  signifies  the  condemnation  of  a 
play ;  but  this  appiicaiioo  of  it,  thoogh  anthorised  by 
the  politest  speakers,  has  au  unhallowed  hardiness  u 
ii  to  pious  ears,  and  an  afTectation  of  force  to  JudidoOi 
ones.  Ii  is,  at  least,  the  figure  catted  Caiachruis, 

DAMNIFICK,   dim-nlrik,  a.     Procuring 

loss,  mischievous. 
To  DAMNIFY,  dAm'ni-fl,  0.41.T0  endamage, 

to  injure  ;  to  hurt,  to  impair. 
DAMJNINONESS,  dlm^ning-n^,  9.    Tend- 
ency to  procure  damnation. 
DAMP,  dimp,  a.    Moist,  inclining  to  wet ; 

dnected,  sunk,  depressed. 
DAMP,  d4mp,  i.    Fog,  moist  air,  moisture ; 

a  noxious  vapoiir  exhaled  from  the  earth ;  de- 
jection, depression  of  spirit. 
To  DAMP,  dlmp,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten ; 

to  depress,  to  deject,  to  chill,  to  weaken,  to 

abandon. 
D  AMPISHNESS,dimp'ish.nis,  ^.Tendency 

to  wetness,  moisture. 
DAMPNESS,  dimp'nis,  #.  Moisture. 
DAMPY,  dimp'^,  a.    Dejected,    gloomy, 

sorrowful. 
DAMSEL,  dim'zll,  1. 102.  A  young  gentle- 
woman ;  an  attendant  of  the  better  rank ;  a 

wench,  a  country  last. 
DAMSON,  dlm^  # .  170.    A  smaU  black 

plum. 
DAN,  din,  f .    The  old  term  of  honour  for 

men. 
To  DANCE,  ddnse,  v,  a.  T8,  79.  To  move  in 

measure. 
To  DANCE  Attendance,  dinse,  r.  a.    To 

wait  with  suppleness  and  obsequiousnesi. 
To  DANCE,  dInse,  v,  a.  To  make  to  danca, 

to  put  into  a  lively  motion. 
DANCE,  dAnse,  s.  78, 70.  A  motion  of  one 

or  many  in  concert. 
DANCER.  d4n's&r,«.    One  that  practises 

the  art  of  dancine. 
DANCINOMASTER,  din'sfng-mis.t&r,  $, 

One  who  teaches  the  art  of  dancinfc- 
DANCINGSCHOOL,  din'slng^iil,  s.The 

school  where  the  art  of  dancing  is  taucht. 
DANDEUON,  dAn-di-li'&n,  s.    The  name 

of  a  plant,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the 

tooth  of  a  lion. 
To  DANDLE,  din'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  shake  a 

child  on  the  knee*  to  fondle,  to  treat  like  a 

chUd. 
DANDLER,  diindlir,  s.    He  that  dandles 

or  fondles  children. 
DANDRUFF,  din'drif,  t.  Scurf  in  the  head. 
DANKWORT,  dJme'wurtfS.    A  species  of 

elder,  called  also  dwarf-elder,  or  waJIwort. 
DANGER,  d^'jtar,  s.  9S.    Risk,  haiaid, 
peril. 
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To  DANGER,  dkne'jir,  r.  a.    To  put  in 

liasard,  to  endanger.     Not  iii  use 
DANGERLESS,  dlme'j6r.l6s,  a.    Without 
•     hazard,  without  risk.  • 

DANGEROUS,  dfme'j&r-to,  a.  54S.Hftzard- 

oos,  perilous.  j     a    .t       ,     „ 

DANGEROUSLY,  dlneOfir-Os-li,  ad.    Ha- 

zardoosly,  perilously,  with  danger. 
DANGEROUSNESS,    dW'jSr-fis-nls,    «. 

Dan.-er,  hazard,  peril. 
To  DANGLE,  ding'gl,  r.  «.  406.    To  hang 

loose  and  quivering ;  to  hang  upon  aiij  oue, 

to  he  an  liunible  follower. 
DANGLER,  ding'gl&r,  # .  A  man  that  hangs 

about  women. 
DANK,  dlngk,  a.  408.  Damp,  moist. 
DANKISH,d4ngk'l8h,  a.    Somewhat  dank. 
DAPPER,  dilp'pdr,  a.  98.  Little  and  active, 

lively  without  hulk. 
DAP^ERUNG,  dip'pSr-Ung,  «.   A  dwarf. 
DAPPLE,  dip'pl,  a.  405.    Marked  with 

various  colours,  variegated. 
Ta  DAPPLE,  dip'pl,  V.  a.    To  streak,  to 

vary. 
DAR,  dir,  78.     )  f .    A  fish  found  in  the 
DART,    dirt,     >     Severn. 
To  DARE,  dkre,  v.  n. }  pret.  I  durst ;  par*.  I 

have  dared.    To  have  courage  for  anj  pur- 
pose, to  be  adventurous. 

y^ltlnm  not  inisUkcn,  there  is  a  preTailing  pro. 
MBDotalioa  of  tbb  word  In  Ircbutd,  wtOch  makes  It  a 
perfect  rhyme  Xofar,  bar,  Ac.  Thst  this  Is  cootrary 
to  aniversal  aiafe  la  England,  and  to  the  most  general 
rnJe  in  the  langii«ge,  needs  not  to  be  Insisted  on;  the 
oidy  word  of  a  Mmllar  form  which  is  so  prononneed 
Is  Ihe  first  persun  plural  of  the  verb  To  be.  Bat  thl% 
It  mast  b«  remembered.  Is  an  aaxiUsry  verb  ;  and  tha  < 
aaaillary  verbs,  being  as  Irregular  in  their  pronancia> 
tion  as  to  their  form,  are  but  Indifferent  models  by 
which  to  rvfLQl'te  the  rest  of  the  langnage. 
To  DARE,  dkre,  r.  «.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 

^  In  this  sense  this  verb  Is  regular. 
To  DARE  LARKS,  dlrelirks,  «.  m.    To 

catch  them  by  ineans  of  a  looking-glass. 
DARE,  dire,  f.    Defiance,  challenge.    Not 

DAREFUL,  dkre'fftl,  a.  Full  of  defiance. 
DARING,  dk'ring,  a.    Bold,  adventurous, 

feariess. 
DARINGLY,  dk'ring-lt,  ad.BoldIy/»urage- 

DARINGNESS,  dli'r!ng-nJs,f.  Boldness. 
DARK,dirk,  a.  Without  light;  not  of  a  showy 

or  vivid  colour ;  blind ;  opake ;  obscure ;  ig- 
norant ;  gloomy. 
To  DARK,  dirk,  r.  a.To  darken,  to  obscure. 
To  DARKEN,  dir'kn,  «.  a.  40i.    To  make 

dark  ;  ti»  perplea  ;  to  sully. 
To  DARKEN,  dirTcn,  r.  a.  To  grow  dark. 
DARKLING,  dirkling,  part.  «.    Being  in 

th0  dark.      , 
DARKLY,  dirkl^,  ad.    In  a  situation  void 

of  lipcht,  obscurely,  blindly. 
DARKNESS, dirk'n«s,«.  Absence  of  Ught; 

opakeness  ;  obscurity  ;  wickedness  ;  the  em- 

phc  oi  Satan. 
DARKSOME,  dirk'sfim,  a.01oomy,obscure. 
DARLING,  tllrling,  a.    Favourite,  dear, 

bek)ved.    A  cooUactiou  of  dearting,  or  little 

d«r.5l3.        ,    ^ 
PARUNO,  dirling,  $.    A  laToarite,  one 
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To  DARN,  dim,  v.  a.    To  mead  holea  I 

imitating  the  texture  of  the  stuff. 

DARNEL,  dir^p, «.  99.  A  weed  growing  i 
the  fields. 

DART,  dirt,  t .  A  missile  weapon  thrown  b 
tlie  hand.  ^      .     , 

To  DART,  dirt,  v.  a.  To  throw  offensively 
to  tlirow,  to  emit. 

To  DART,  dirt,  r.  n.  To  fly  as  a  dart. 

To  DASH,  dish,  v,  a.  To  throw  any  thin 
suddenly  against  something  ;  to  break  by  co 
lision ;  to  throw  water  in  flashes  ;  to  bespattei 
to  besprinkle;  to  mingle;  to  chaiipcby  som 
iroall  admixture  ;  to  form  or  print  in  baste 
to  obliterate,  to  cross  out ;  to  confound,  1 
make  asiiaroed  suddenly. 

To  DASH,  dish,  «.  n.  To  fly  off  the  surface 
to  fly  in  flashes  with  a  loud  noise  ;  to  nu 
through  water  so  as  to  make  it  fly. 

DASH,  dish,  *.  Collision ;  infusion ;  a  mai^ 
in  writing,  a  line  — ;  stroke,  blow. 

DASH,  dish,  ad.  An  expression  of  tb 
sound  of  water  daslicd. 

DASTARD,  dis'tird,  «.  88.    A  coward, 

Ttf  DASTARDISE,  dis'tir-dize, «.  a.To  ii 
timidate ;  to  deject  with  cowardice. 

DASTARDLY,  distird-li,  a.  Cowardlj 
mean,  timorous.,     ^      .  _ 

DASTARDY,  distir^i,  a.    Cowardlmcs 

DATE,  dlite,  t.  The  time  at  which  a  lett« 
it  written,  marked  at  the  end  or  the  beginuiui 
the  time  at  which  any  event  happened  j  th 
time  stipulated  when  any  thing  should  bedo« 
end,  conclusion  ;  duration,  continuauce ;  tti 
fruit  of  tlie  date-tree. 

DATE-TREE,  dite'trifc,  «.    A  speaes  < 

To  DATE,  dite,  v.  a.  To  note  with  the  tin 

at  which  any  thing  is  written  or  done. 
DATELESS,  dktells,  a.  Without  any  ^e 

term.  _ 

DATIVE,  dl'tlv,  a.  16T.    In  grammar,  tt 

case  that  signifies  the  person  to  whom  an 

thing  is  piveii. 
To  DAUB,  diwb,  v.  a.  215.   To  smear  wit 

•omelhing  adhesive ;  to  paint  coarsely  ;  lo  b 

on  any  thing  gaudily  or  ostcnUUously ;  i 

flatter  p^ssly. 
DAUBER,  diw'bir,  f.  96.    A  coarse  kr 

painter.  ,     . 

DAUBY,  diwl)^,  a.     Viscous,  glatmo* 

adhesive.  .       ,  ««     *       , 

DAUGHTER,  diw't&r,  «.  218.    The  femd 

offspring  of  a  man  or  woman  ;  In  poetry,  ai 

descendant ;  the  penitent  of  a  confessor 
To  DAUNT,  dint,  v.  a.  214.  To  discourag 

U.  fright.  ,       ,  ^      , 

DAUNTLESS,  dintlla,  a,    Fearlesa,  n 

D\t!jNTLESSNESS,dintl^-n&,a.   Fai 

DAW,  d5w,f.  The  name  of  a  bird. 

To  DAWN,  dawn.  v.  n.    To  begin  to  gn 

light ;  to  glimmer  obscurely  ;  to  begin,  j 

faintly,  to  give  some  promises  of  lustre. 
DAWN,  dJwn,  t .  The  time  between  the  ft 

appearance  of  light  and  the  sun's  rise  ;  beg 

ning,  first  rise. 
DAY,  di,  s.  220.    The  time  betwe«A  1 

rising  and  Kttuig  of  the  sun ,  the  time  tr 
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noon  to  noon ;  light,  tan-shine. — ^The  Day  of 
contest, tbe  battle; — an  appointed  or  fixed 


time ;  a  day  onpuinted  for  tome  commerao- 

ration. — ^From  Day  to  Daj^  without  a  certainty 

or  continoance. 
I>AYBED,dk'bld,«.A  bedtised  for  idleness. 
DAYBOOK,  d&'b&^k,  «.     A  tradesman's 

journal. 
DAYBREAK,  di'br&ke,  #.    The  dawn,  the 

first  appearance  of  licht. 
DAYLABOUR,dltU-b&r,«.  Labour  by  the 

DaVlABOURER,  dl-lk'bir.&r,  # .  One  that 

works  by  the  da  v. 
DAYLIGHT,  dJiUte,  «.    The  light  of  the 

day,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon,  or  a  uper. 
DAYLILY,  dlil^.l^,  f.    The    same  with 

asphodel. 
DAYSPRING,dli'spring,f.  The  rise  of  the 

day,  the  dawn. 
DAY8TAR,  di'stir,  #.  The  morning  star. 
DAYTIME,  di'thne,  «.    The  time  in  which 


there  is  li^ht,   opposed  to  niclit, 
>AYWORK,dVw4rk,A         " 
the  day,  day>labour. 
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DAZIED,  dizkl,  a.  282.   Besprinkled  with 

daisies. 
To  DAZZLE^  dlx'sl,  v.  a,  405.    To  over- 
power with  hght. 
To  J>KZZLE,  diz'zl,  o. «.  To  be  overpower- 
ed with  light. 
BEACON,  d^ltn,  # .  170, 237.    Ode  of  the 

lowest  order  of  the  clergy. 
DEACONESS,  d^ltn-n^, «.  A  female  officer 

in  the  ancient  church. 
I>EACONRY,d^1ui.r^,         U.  The  office 
DEACONSHIP^d^ktt-shlp,  $     or  dignity 

of  a  deacon. 
DEAD,  d2d,  a.  234.  Deprived  of  life ;  in- 
animate :  senseless ;  motionless^  erapt^  ;  use- 
Jess  ;  doll,  floomv  ;  fricid  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless ; 
nninhabited ;  witiiciut  the  power  of  vecetation ; 
in  theolcigv,  lying  under  the  power  of  sin. 
To  DEADEN,  dM'dn,  v.  a,  405.  To  deprive 
of  any  kind  of  force  or  sensation ;  to  make 
▼apid,  or  tpiritless. 
I>EAD-DOINO,  dld'dA.?ng,  part.  a.    De- 

stfoctive,  killinjr,  mischievous. 
I>EAD-L1FT,  dM-lkt',  i.Hopelass  exigence. 
I>£ADLY,  dldl^,a.Destnictive,  mortal,  im- 
placable. 
I>EADLY,  dedl^,  ad.    In  a  manner  resem- 
blini^  the  dead  ;  mortally  ;  implacably,  irre- 
conalably. 
I>EADNE8S.  djd'nls.f.  Want  of  warmth ;  i 
weakness  ot  the  vital  powers ;  vapidiiess  or 
liquors, Joss  of  spirit. 
I>£ A  DN  ETTLE,  did'njt'tl,  «.   A  weed,  the 

same  with  archangel. 
I>EAD-RECKONING,  did'rik'ning,  t.That 
estimatiofi  or  conjecture  which  the  seamen 
flsake  of  the  place  where  a  ship  is,  by  keeping 
mn  account  of  her  way  by  the  log. 
DRAF,  d2f,a.2S4.    Wanting  thft  sense  of 
hearing;  deprived  of  the  power  of  bearing; 
ob«Cttrely  heard. 
1V>  DEAFEN,  diPfn,  r.  o.  405.    To  deprive 

v4  the  power  of  hearing. 
J>£AFLY,  d^nk  ad.    Without  sense   of 

•oondi :  obscurrlv  to  the  ear. 
I>KAFNESS,ddfn^,«.  Want  of  the  power 
oi  bearing  :  unwillingness  to  hear. 
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DEAL,  d^le,  *.  227.  Great  part ;  quantity, 
degree  of  more  or  less  ;  the  art  or  pracfSce  of 
dealing  cards  ;  firwood,  the  wood  of  pines. 
To  DEAL,  dele,  v,  a.  To  dispose  to  different 
persons;  to  distribute  cards:  to  scatter,  to 
throw  about ;  to  give  gradually,  or  one  after 
another. 
To  DEAL,  dMe,  v,  n.  To  traffick,  to  trans- 
act business  ;  to  act  between  two  persons,  to 
intervene ;  to  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  trans- 
action ;  to  act  in  any  manner. — To  Deal  by, 
to  treat  well  or  ill. — fo  Deal  in,  to  have  to  do 
with,  to  be  engaged  in,  to  practise. — To  Deal 
with,  to  treat  in  any  manner,  to  use  well  or  ill, 
to  contend  with. 
To  DE  ALB  ATE,  dMl^bite,  v.  a.  To  whiten, 

to  bleach. 
DEALB  ATION,  d^-il-bi'shJin, «.    The  act 

of  bleaching. 
DEALER,  d^.lfir,  «.  98.  One  that  has  to  do 
with  at.y  thing ;  a  trader  or  trafficker ;  a  per- 
son who  deals  the  cards. 
DEALING,  d^ing,«.  Practice,  action ;  in- 
tercourse; measures  of  treatment;  traffick, 
business. 
DEAMBULATION,   d^.tm-bA-li'shfin,   f. 

The  act  of  walking  abroad. 
DEAMBULATORY,  dUm'bi.l4-tar4,  a. 

Relating  to  the  practice  of  walking  abroad. 
DEAN,  d^e, «.  227.  The  second  dignitary 

of  a  diocese. 
DEANERY,  d^'nlir.r^,«.98.  The  office  of  a 
dean ;  the  revenue  of  a  dean ;  the  house  of  a 

dean.     

DEANSHIP,  d^ne'shfp,  «.    The  office  and 

rank  of  a  dean. 
DEAR,  d^,   a.  227.     Beloved,  darling; 
valuable,  costly  ;  scarce:  sad,  hateful,  griev- 
ous.   In  this  last  sense  fibsolete. 
DEAR,  d^e,  $,  A  word  of  endearment 
DEARBOUGHT,d^re^iwt,a.  Purchased 

at  a  high  price. 
DEARLY,  dheihy  ad.  With  great  fondness ; 

at  a  high  price. 
To  DEARN,  dim,  v,  a.  To  mend  clothes.— 

See  Dam. 
DEARNESS,  d^re'nes, «.    Fondness,  kind- 

ness,  love  ;  scarcity,  high  price. 
DEARTH,  dMh,  «.  284.    Scarcity  which 
makes  food  dear ;  want,  famine ;  barrenness. 
To  DEARTICULATE,di.4r.tik'6.1ite,r.a. 

To  disjoint,  to  dismember. 
DEATH,  ditk,  9.  2«.  The  extinction  of 
life ;  morUiitjjf ;  the  state  of  tlie  dead ;  the 
manner  of  dying ;  the  image  of  mortality  re- 
|>resented  bv  a  skeleton  ;  in  theology,  damna- 
tion, etemaf  torments. 
DEATHBED,   dhk^id,  $,    The  bed  to 

which  a  man  is  confined  by  mortal  sickness. 
DEATHFUL,  dItVfll,  a,  FuU  of  slaughter, 

destructive,  murderous. 
DEATHLESS,  d^f&lls,  a.  Immortal,  never- 

dyhig. 
DEATHLIKE,    d^lAllke,  a.    Resembling 

death,  still. 
DEATH'S-DOOR,  d j/Vs-d^re',  «.    A  near 

apnmach  to  death. 
DEATHSMAN,  d^As'mAn,  s,  88.    Execu- 
tioner, hangman,  headsman. 
DEATH  WATCH,  d^<A  w6teh, «.  An  inMM:t 
that  makes  a  tinkliiig  noise,  soperttithHiity 
imagined  to  prognosticate  death. 
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To  DEBARK,  dfc-blrk',  v.  a.  To  disembark. 
To  DEBAR,  di-bir',  v.  a.    To  exclude,  to 

preclude. 
To  DEBASE,  di-blse',  r.  a.  To  reduce  from 

a  higher  to  a  lower  state ;  to  sink  into  mean- 

iieii;  to  adulterate,  to  lessen  in  value  by  base 
.  admixtures. 
DEBASEMENT,  di-blse'mlnt,  #.  The  act 

of  debasing  or  degrading. 
DEBASER,  di-b&'sib',  «.  98.    He  that  de- 
bases, he  that  adulterates,  he  that  degrades 

another. 
DEBATABLE,  di4>^|.bl,a.  Disputable. 
DEBATE,  d^-Mte',  t.    A  personal  dispute, 

a  controvertv  ;  a  quarrel,  a  contest. 
To  debate!,  d4-bite',  v.  a.   To  controYert, 

to  dispute,  to  contest. 
To  DEBATE,  d^-b&te',  v.  it.  To  deliberate ; 

tu  dispute. 
DEB  ATEFUL,  di-bite'f&l,  a.  Quarrelsome, 

contentious. 
D£BATEM£NT,d£-b&td'mJiit,f.  Contest, 

controversy. 
DEBATER,  d^-b&'tfir,  # .  98.  A  disputant,  a 

controvertist. 
To  DEBAUCH,  d^-biwtsh',  v.  n.  213.    To 

corrupt  by  lewdness;  to  corrupt  by  intem- 
perance. 
DEBAUCH,  d^-biwtsh',  «.  A  fit  of  intem- 

peraricr,  lewdness. 
DEBAUCHEE,  d^b-iw-ah^^^  «.   A  lecher, 

a  drunkard. 
DEBAUCHER,  d^biwtsh'fir,  t.    One  who 

seduces  otiirrs  to  intetoperance  or  lewdness. 
DEBAUCHERY,   dc-biwtsh'fir-ri,  f .  The 

practice  of  excess,  lewdtH'ss. 
DEBAUCHMENT,  di-biwtsh'mint,  s.  The 

act  of  nchauchinc  or  vitiating,  corruption. 
To  DEBEL, d4-bll',  Iv.  a.     To 

To  DEBELLATE,  d^b&llte, .  i    conquer, 

to  overcome  in  war. 
DEBELLATION,  d^b-b^-i'shin,  t.    The 

act  of  conqiirrini!  in  war. 
DEBENTURE,  d^-b^n  tshinre,  s.   A  writ  or 

note,  bv  which  a  debt  is  cfairoed. 
DEBIL^dlh1l,a.  145.  Feeble, lan^d. 
To  BEBILITATE,  de-hJl^-tlte,  r.  a.    To 

make  faint,  to  enfeeble. 
DEBILITATION,  d^-bil-^ti'sh&n,  «.   The 

act  of  weakeiiiui:. 
DEBIUTV,d4-bil^-t^,f.Weakne8S,  feeble- 
ness. 
DEBONAIR,  dib-^-nire',  a.  Elegant,  civil, 

well  bred. 
DEBONAIRLY,dib-^n4re1^,<ui.£leganUy 
DEBT,  dit,  «.  347.    That  which  one  man 

owes  to  Knottier,  that  which  any  one  is  obliged 

lo  do  or  suffer. 
DEBT£D,det't^,  port.  d.  Indebted,  obliged 

to. 

DEBTOR,  dih'tir,  j.  98.    He  that  owes 

ftomethiag  to  another ;  one  tliat  owes  money  ; 

un«  side  i*f  an  account-book. 
DECACUMINATED,  d^kl-kAW-dk-tld, 

a.   Uaring  t'te  top  cut  <  fi*. 
DECADE,  dtk'id.  *.  529.  The  sum  of  ten. 
DECADENC  V,  d^ki'd^n-s^,  j.  Decay,  fall. 
DFXAOON,  dik'i-gAn,    *.  60S.     A  plain 

Afure  in  rfonicirT. 
DECALOOtE,d^k'i.l6i?,s.  tS8.    The  ten 

ooouMndaenU  gWen  by  God  to  Motes. 
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To  DECAMP,  d^kdmp',  v.  a.  To  shift  the 

cam]),  to  more  off. 
DECAMPMENT,  d^-kimp'mfat,  a.   The 

act  of  shifting  the  camp. 
To  DECANT,  di-kint',  v,  a.    To  pour  off 

gently,  so  as  to  leave  the  sediment  beliind. 
DECANT ATION,  dlk-ltn-ti'shin,  i.  The 

act  of  decautinf;. 
DECANTER,  d^.kin'ti^r,f.98.  A  ghttSTes* 

scl  that  contains  tlie  liquor  after  it  hu  been 

poured  off  clear. 
To  DECAPITATE,  d^-kip'i-tlte,  f.a.  To 

behead. 
To  DECAY,  di-klt',  v.  n.  220.    To  lose  ei- 

cellence,  to  decline. 
DECAY,  de-k&',  «.  Decline  from  the  state  oC 

perfectifin ;  declension  from  prosperity ;  coo- 
sumption. 
DECAYER,  dc-kk'Sr,  t.  98.    That  which 

causes  <lecay. 
DECEASE,  d^-sise',  f.  22T.    Death,  de- 

parture  from  life. 
To  DECEASE,  d^-sise',  v.  n.  To  die,  to  de- 
part fr«»m  life. 
DECEIT,  d^ws^te', «.  250.    Fraod,  a  cheat, 

a  fallacy  ;  slrataeem,  artifice. 
DECEITFUL,  di-site'f&l,  «.    FraadnleBt 

full  of  deceit. 
DECEITFULLY,  di-s^t^'r&l4,ad.  Fraodu 

lently.  ,       , 

DECEITFULNESS,di.8^te'fai-nl»,  a.Teii4 

ency  to  deceive. 
DECEIVABLE,  d^-s^Vft-bl,  a.    Subject  t 

fraud,  exposed  to  imposture. 
DECEIVABLENE&S,    d^-s^'ti-bl-nls,    i 

Liabiene^s  to  be  drcrived. 
To  DECEIVE,  di-seve',  r.  a.  250.  To  htm 

into  errour ;  t(f  delude  by  stratagem. 
DECEIVER,  d^-s^'v&r,».    One  that  lead 

another  into  errour. 
DECEMBER,  d^-slm'b^,  # .  98.    The  Ua 

moiith  of  the  year. 
DECEMPEDAL,  d^-sSm'pi-dtl,  a.  HaTin 

ten  feet  in  length. 
DECExMVIRATfi,  di-slm'v^ikte,  a.  91  .Tl 

dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rooi 
DECENCY,,  de'sln-se,  f.  Propriety  of  fon 

becoming  ceremony;  suitableness  of  characu 

propriety  ;  modesty. 
DECENJ^UL,  d^-sln'nfc-il,  e.  IIS.     Wk 

continues  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
DECENT,  d^'slnt,  a.Becoming,  fit,  suitabl 
DECENTLY,  d^'s^t-l^,  od.    In  a  prop 

manner,  with  suit-ible  behaviour. 
DECEPTIBILITY,     d^-sip-t^bll'i-t*, 

Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
DECEPTIBLE,d^-sep'ti-bl,  0,405.  LUK 

lo  be  deceived. 
DECEPTION,  de-slp'shin,  f.    The  act 

means  of  deceiving,  cheat,  Daud  *,  the  auu« 

beine  deceived. 
DECEPTIOUS,  d^s^p'shis,  a.  314.       1 

ceitfol. 
DECEinriVE.  d^-sVtiv,  a.  16T.      Hat 

the  power  of  deiceivine. 
DECEl^TORY,  dlfiep-tir-i,  a.   Contmin 

ti  ean^  of  deceit. — See  Rcceptcry. 
DECERPT,d^^^rpt',a.Diminished»takcn 
DECERPTIBLE,  d^-slrp't^-bl,  a;  That  i 

be  taken  oS»        . 
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DECERPTION,  d^-sirp'tbin, «.  The  act  of 

lesteiiing,  or  taking  otf. 

DECESSlON.d^-alah'&n, «.  A  departure. 

To  DECH ARM,  d^-tohilrm',  v.  a.  To  conn- 
tertct  •  cbarm,  to  dttencbant. 

To  DECIDE,  d^-fkle',  r.  a.  To  fix  the  erent 
of,  to  (Jetermine ;  to  determii)e  a  question  or 
dispute. 
DECIDENCE,  d&'M6aie,«.  50t.  The  qua- 
lit  ?  of  being  shed,  or  of  falling  off }  the  act  of 
fHrtinfawajf. 

DECIDER,  d^sl'd&r,  a.  06.  One  who  deter- 
mines causes  ;  one  who  determines  quarrels. 

DECIDUOUS,  dtsfd'A-fis,  or  di-aid'jA.fts, 
a.  99S,    Fftiliiig.  not  perennial. 

DECIMAL,  dle'i-mll,  a.  Numbered  by  ten. 

1\>  DECIMATE,  dls'^m^te,  r.  a.  01.  To 
tithe,  to  take  the  tenth ',  to  punish  every  tenth 
soldier  by  lot.        ,      .      .       , 

DECIMATION,  dia-f^-ml'shio,  a.  A  tith- 
Ing ,  a  selection  of  every  tenth  ;  a  selection  by 
lot  of  every  tenth  soldier  for  ponishroeiit. 

ToD£CIPH^di>aW6r,«.  a.  To  explain 
that  which  is  written  in  epitheu;  to  mark 
down  in  characters ;  to  stamp,  to  mark ;  to 
vnfold,  to  unravel. 

DECIPHERER,  d^aPfir-Sr,  a.  One  who 
explains  writJnas  in  cipher. 

DECISION,  dl-aifhin^  a.  Determiaatioii 
of  a  ditferefice ;  determination  of  an  event. 

DECISIVE,  d^ai'aiv,  a.  168, 428.  Having 
the  power  of  determining  any  difference ;  bav- 
in n  the  power  of  setfclttig  any  event 

DECISIVELY,  di-ai'aiv-l^,  ad.  In  a  coo- 
cloaive  manner. 

D£CISlVENESS,di-al  8iv-nla,a.The  power 
of  terminating  any  difference,  at  aettiiog  an 
«vent. 

DECISORY,  dUyih-rh,  a.  420, 657.    Able 

Co  determine  or  decide. 
To  DECK,  dik,  r.  a.    To  overspread ;  to 

dress  ;  to  adorn. 
DECK,  dik,  a.   The  floor  of  a  ship ;  pack  of 

cards  piled  resolarly  on  each  other. 
DECKER,  dik%ir,  a.  A  dreaaer. 
To  DfiCLAIM^^-klime',r.a.  Tobanngoe, 

to  apoak  set  orations* 
DECLAIMER,  d^kli'knftr,  a.     One   who 
iuakei  speeches  with  intent  to  move  Uie  pas- 


DECLAMATION,  dik-kli-mlahin,  a.  586. 
A  dhcouiee  addressed  to  the  passions,  as 
liaraiiauc. 

I>RCLAM ATOR,  dik-klA-ml'tir,  s.  621.  A 
dadaioMy,  an  orator. 

I>ECLAMATORY,d^kllffl'm|.tir4,a.  Re- 
Mmung  to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  appeal- 
ing to  the  passions.  51$. 

I>£CLARAfiL£,  d^-klli'rA-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  proof. 

J>KCXARATION,  dlk-UM'ahin,  a.  680. 
A.  proclamation  oraffiroiation,  publication  :  an 
explanation  of  something  doubtful ;  in  law, 
eScclarmtion  is  the  showing  forth  of  an  action 
pmrsonal  iu  any  suit,  though  it  is  used  some- 
tifues  fur  real  actions. 

I>KCLARATIVE,di-kllr4.tlv,a.  Making 
aledaration,  eiplanatory :  making  pfodasMi- 
lion.  IV. 

9ECLARAT0RILY,de.kllr'|.tir4li,  ad. 
j£M  the  htm  of  a  dcclaratioo,  not  proauisively. 
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DECLARATORY,  di-kUirt-t&r-^,  a.  Affir- 
mative, expressive.  518. 

To  DECLARE,  d^-klkre',  e.  a.  To  mako 
known,  to  tell  evidently  and  openly  ^  to  pub- 
lish, to  proclaim  ;  to  sliow  in  open  view. 

To  DECLARE,  d£-klkre',  v,  n.  To  make  a 
declaration. 

DECLAREMENT,  d^-klWmlnt,  a.  Dia- 
covery,  deeliuration,  testimony. 

DECLARER,  dJ>klli'rfir,  a.  08.  One  that 
makes  any  thiuK  known. 

DECLENSION,  d^-kUn'shin,  a.  Tendency 
from  a  greater  to  a  less  degree  of  exoellenoe ; 
declination,  descent^  inflexioo,  manner  of 
changing  nouns. 

DECUN  ABLE,  di-kH'nI.bl,  a.  406.  Having 
variety  of  terminations. 

DECUfNATION,  d^-kli-nVahin,  a.  De- 
scent,  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state, 
decay ;  the  act  of  bendhig  down  ;  variation 
from  rectitude,  obliaue  motion,  obliquity; 
variation  from  a  fixed  point ;  iu  navigation, 
the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  roe» 
ridlan  of  anv  place  to  the  East  or  West ;  in 
astronomy,  the  declination  of  a  star  we  call  iu 
shortest  distance  from  the  equator. 

DECUN  ATOR,dik.li.nL't6r,  621.')  a.  An 

DECLINATORY, d^-klin'itdur.^,  J  in- 
struroent  in  dialing. — See  IncUnakt/y* 

To  DECLINE,  d^-lUne',  i;.  a.  To  lean  down- 
wards ',  to  deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities ;  to 
shon^  to  refuse,  to  avoid  any  thing ;  to  he 
impaired,  to  decav. 

ToD£CUNE,d^-kUne',  e.  a.  To  bend  down- 
wards, to  bring  down ;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to 
be  cautious  of;  to  modify  a  word  by  various 
terminations. 

DECLINE,  d^-klW,  a.  The  state  of  ten- 
dency to  the  worse,  diminution,  decay. 

DECLIVITY,  d*.kliv'^.tt.  f.  511.  Inclina- 
tion, or  obliquity  reckoned  downwards,  gra- 
dual descent. 

DECLIVOUS,  d£.kll'v&8,  a.  603.  Gradnally 
descending,  not  precipitous. 

To  DECOCT,  d^-k^r,  v.  a.  To  prepare  by 
boiling  or  any  use,  to  digest  in  liot  water ;  to 
digest  by  the*heat  of  the  stomach  ;  to  boil  op 
to  a  consistence. 

DECOCTIBLE,d^-k6k'ti.bl,a.  That  which 
may  be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling 

DECOCTION,  d^-k<\k'ahin,  a.  The  act  of 
boiling  any  thing;  a  preparation  made  by 
boiling  in  water. 

DECOCrURE,  d^-k6k'tah&re,  a.  481.  A 
substance  drawn  by  decoction. 

DECOLLATION,  dik-kAl-Ut'ah&n,  a.  The 
aotof  beheadijig. 

To  DECOMPOSE,  di-k6m.p^>.  a.  (De- 
composer,  French.)     To  dissolve  or  resolve 
a  mixed  body, 
t^  This  word  Is  ncilbrr  in  Jobnsoo's  Diettonary, 

nor  any  other  1  have  »««n,  ImI  U  of  sach  freqaeat  «se 

as  to  deserve  a  place  lo  all.    To  Pecoimpomftd  b  ft*. 

qaenUy  «s«^)  la  thit  s«n>c.  bat  Inipropcriy ;  for  tttat 

word  sigaifle*  to  mix  corapoaodMl  tUap  tofcther, 

wbiU  to  Dtctrntfott  means  lo  anmlx  or    aaalyta 

tbinfs. 

DECOMPOSITE,  d^k^m-p^lt,  a.  164. 
Compounded  a  second  time. 

DECOMPOSITION,  d^kAm-p^xiah'in, t. 
The  act  of  compounding  things  already  eonn 
pounded  .  .  , 
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Td  DECOMPOUND,  d^-k6m.p5and',  v.  a. 
To  compose  of  things  alrvadjf  coinp«tuiided. 

DECOMPOUND,  d^-k^m-podnd',  a.  Com- 
posed uf  things  or  words  iilreadjr  compounded. 

To  DECORATE,  dlk'k^rjite,  r.  a.  91.  To 
adorn,  to  embcUith,  to  beatuify. 

DECORATION,  dlk-k^iighib,  #.  Orna- 
roent,  added  beautv. 

DECORATOR,  dft'kA-iA-tfcp,  t.  621.  An 
adorner. 

DECOROUS,  di-k^'ri^s,  a.  503.  Decent, 
snitable  to  a  character. 


^  An  aofducsted  English  speaker  Is  Tcry  apt  to 
pmnonncc  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  i^ila- 
bl«y  according  to  the  analogy  of  bis  own  laagaa^c ;  bnt 
a  learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shucked  at  sach  a  de- 
partore  from  classical  propriety,  as  in  the  words  son<h 
rotu  and  caiMrons,  5t«.  When  once  the  mere  English 
scholar  is  set  right  in  this  word,  he  will  b«  sore  to 
proooanee  Dedennms  with  the  accent  on  the  penal' 
limaU  likewise;  and  when  he  Is  told  that  this  is 
wrong,  bccaase  that  syllable  in  the  Latin  word  Is 
short,  lie  will  noc  fail  to  prononnce  Indecorous  with 
the  antcpenaltlnute  accent ;  but  what  will  be  his  sai- 
prise  when  he  is  infonncd  that  this  Itm  Is  wrong,  be* 
cause  the  penolUmate  syllable  in  Latin  is  long f— See 

To  DECORTICATE,  di-kJr'ti-kktc,  r.  a. 

The  act  of  strippine  the  bark  or  husk. 
DECORTICATION,  di-k&r-t^k4'ghfln,  t. 

The  act  of  strip  pins  the  bark  or  husk. 
DECORUM,  d^-k&'r&m,  $.     Decency,  be- 
haviour contrary  tn  licentiousness,  seeroliiiess. 
To  DECOY,  dh'khe',,  v,  «.  329.  To  lure  into 

a  case,  to  entrap. 
DECOY,  d^-kM',  «.  Allurement  to  mischief. 
DECOYDUCK,  d^.ki^'d6k, «.  A  duck  that 

lures  others. 
To  DECREASE,  di-krise',  r.  n.  227.    To 

grow  less,  to  be  diminished. 
To  DECREASE,  d^-krese',  r.  a.    To  make 

lets,  to  diminish. 
DECREASE,  d^-kr^se',  t.     The  state  of 

growing  less,  decaj  ;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
To  DECREE,  dt-kii*',  r.  ».    To  make  an 

edict,  to  appoint  by  edict. 
To  DECREE,  d^-kr^^',  r.  a.    To  doom,  or 

assiffii  by  a  decree. 
DECREE,  d^krie,  f.  An  edict,  a  law ;  an 

established  rule  ;  a  determiiation  of  a  suit. 
DECREMENT,  d^k^r^-m^nt,  «.  503.     De- 
crease, the  state  of  growing  lest,  the  quantity 

lost  l.y  decreasing. 
DECREPIT,  d«-^lp1t,  a.  Wasted  or  worn 

out  with  age. 

1^  This  ward  la  fTeqacntly  tnlsproooanced,  as  If 
•pelt  deertfid, 
to  DECREPITATE,  dc-krlp'^-tite,  r.  «. 

To  calcine  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in 

the  fire.  ,       ,     .    ,      •» 

DECREPITATION,  d^-krjp^-ti'sh&n,  «. 

The  crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  over 

the  tfre.  ,       ,  ^      , 

DECREPITNE8S, d*-kr?p1t-n^s,  \i.r\kt 
DECREPITUDE,  d^-kr^p'^tAdc,  J      last 

ttace  of  decay,  the  latt  effects  of  old  ai:e. 
DECRESCENT,  di-krlu'»^nt,  a.    Cru\iing 

!*»»•  .    . 

DECRETAL,  d^-kr^tll,  a.    Appertaining 

to  a  decree,  conuinin?  a  decree 
DECRETAL,  d^-kr^'tAl,  or  d^kV^tlL    A 

book  nf  decrees  or  edicU  ;  the  collection  of 

the  pope's  decrees. 

1^  AU  oar  lexlcocraphers,  cxr^  Dr.  Johnson,  place 
Ike  accMC  oa  the  tacood  sytUbte  of  UU  word ;  aad 


this  accentaatiou.  It  mast  be  confeMcd,  Is  agreeahte  t< 
the  best  usage.  But  Dr.  Johnson's  acccoioaUon  oi 
the  first  syllable  Is  unqaestionably  the  most  «i[r«eaH 
to  English  analogy  ;  first,  because  it  Is  a  trisyllabic  sn< 
a  simple,  103 ;  next,  because  It  is  derived  from  th 
latter  Latin  DeeretalU;  which.  In  our  pronandalioi 
or  It,  has  an  accent  on  tbe  first  and  thint  qrUaMe 
and  therefore,  when  adopted  into  oor  lansaagc,  b^ 
dropping  the  last  syUable,  lakes  the  accent  on  tbe  flr« 
—See  Academy,  That  this  Is  the  general  aualufy  c 
accenting  words  from  the  Latin,  which  drop  the  l» 
syllable,  is  evident  from  the  words  Decrement,  A 
crementt  Interval,  &c. 
DECRETIST,  d^-krWst,  $.    One  that  sta 

diet  the  decretals. 
DECRETORY,  dlkltri-tftr-^,  a.  657,  6U 

Judicial,  definitive. 
DECRIAL,  d^-kri'il,  s.  Clamorous  censun 

basty  or  noisy  cotideniuatiou. 
To  DECRY,  di-kri',  r.  a.    To  censnre,  1 

blame  clamorously,  to  clamour  against. 
DECUMBENCE,  di-kfim^lnse,  V  t .   Th 
DECUMBENCY,di-k&m1)ln.§*,  J    act . 

lying  down,  the  potture  of  lying  down. 
DECUMBITURE,  di-kftm*b^-t&re,  #.    Tl 

time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  bit  bed  in 

disease. 
DECUPLE,  dlk't^.pl,  a.  405.    Tenfold. 
DECURION,  d^-k&'r^-in,  $.   A  conmiaiid 

over  ten. 
DECURSION,di-k&r'6h&n,«.    The  act 

running  down. 
DECURTATION,  dlk-kfir-tk'shin,  a    SS 

'I'he  act  nf  cutting  short. 
To  DECUSS  ATI^  di-kis'sllte,  r.  «♦    T6  i 

tersect  at  acute  angles. 
DECUSSATION,  d^kwk&s-s&sh&n,  a.  « 

The  act  of  crossing,  state  of  being  crossed 

unequal  angles. 
To  DEDECORATE.  di-dlkltA-rite,  r. 

To  disgrace,  to  bring  a  rf  proach  upon. 
DEDECORATION,  d^lk-kA-ri'shin, 

The  act  of  disgracing?. 
DEDECOROUS,    d^-dlklL^r&s,  «.      D 

graceful,  reproachful  — See  DfcrniMs. 
DEDENTITION,  dld-d^n-tisk'&n,  a.  S 

Lost  ortbedding  of  tlie  teeth. 
To  DEDICATE,  dld'^-kkte,  v.  a.  To  dcT 

to  tome  divine  power;   to  appropriate 

leronly  to  any  perton  or  purpose ;  to  inaa 

to  a  patron. 
DEDICATE,  dld'i-k&te,  a.  Consecrate, 

vote,  dedicated. 
DEDICATION,  dld^-kli'shin,  #.     The 

of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  purpoae,  coi 

cration ;  to  address  to  a  patron. 
DEDICATOR,  dld'^-k&.t&r,  «.  6S1.     i 

who  inscribes  his  works  to  a  patroo. 
DEDICATORY,  did'f ki-tdr-^,   «•     C 

posing  a  dedication.-~See  Domettic.  509^ 
DEDITION,  d^-d!sh  in,  «.  The  act  of  yi 

iiig  up  any  thing. 
To  DEDUCE,  d^-d&se',  v.  a.    To  dr^w 

regular  connected  teriet ;  to  form  m.  rei 

chain  of  consequential  propositions  ;  Va 

down  in  regular  order. 
DEDUCEMENT,   di-dise'mint,    #. 

thine  deduced,  consequential  proposition 
DEDUCIBLE,dM6'8^-bl,a.  CoUectiUI 

reason. 
DEDUCIVE,  di-du'slv,  a. 

act  of  deduction. 
To  DEDUCT,  dt-dJkl',  r.  o.    To  su^t 

•^^^fitfz^j'iy  Google 
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I»EDUCnON,  d^-d&k'sh&n, «.  Consequen. 

tki  coHectkMi,  consequeuce ;  (bat  which"*  is 

rfedoofd. 
DEDUCTIVE,  d^-<l&k'tlv,  a.     Deducilile. 
DtOUCTIVELY,  di-diik'tlv-lc,  ad.    Con- 

•cqueiiiijjv,  by  recuUr  dcduciion. 
DEIU),  (Iced,  J.     Action,  nhelher  good  or 

fcii;  ci^kiit;  po^cr  of  action;  wriiteii  cri- 

(Unce  ui  AMjf  lr|e«J  HCt ;  faci»  reality. 
DEKUt^KilS,  (Ict-aies,  a.     UnacUve. 
To  DliEM,  detria,   c.  n. ;  part.    Dempt,  or 

DoBurU.    i'u  juui^e,  to  cuiiciude  upon  oou* 

iKkMUoii. 
PLDl,  dc^  «.    Judgment,  opinion.    Ob- 

tukvt. 

DEEP,  de^,  a.  5Ieasured  from  the  surface 
^wuward  ;  etitrriitx  (at,  piercing  a  great  way  ; 
(u  fruoi  ibc  outer  part ;  not  superficial,  not 
•4vit>as  ;  ka^^aciuus,  i>enetratiug  ;  full  of  con- 
tttn&ce,  (toliiick,  iusidiouA  ;  ^r^vt,  solemn ; 
^k  Coloured  ;  having  a  great  degree  of  still- 
•row  (Hiiom  ;  bass,  grave  in  sound. 

I>EEP,  d^^p,  8,  The  sea,  the  main ;  tbe 
■ott  solemn  or  still  part 

Ts  DE£F£N,  d^^p'pn,  v.  a.  S59.  To  make 
4rep,  to  sink  fiar  below  tlie  sorface ;  to  darken, 
i»  dottd,  to  fnakc  dark  \   to  make  sad  or 

lfePMbuTHED,dWp'niJSTnd/i.  Having 

*  k«rse  and  loud  voice. 
DEEPMUSINO,  d^-m&'zing,  a.  Contem- 

p^tve,  k)st  in  thought. 

W:EPLY,  di^p'li,  cd.  To  a  great  depth, 
kr  lieluw  the  surface  ;  with  great  study  or  sa- 
fKiiy ;  sorrowfully,  solemnly ;  with  a  tenden- 
9  (pdarkuesa  of  colour ;  in  a  liigh  degree. 

MEPNESS,  dhhp'n^B,  s.  Entrance  far 
Wtfw  the  surface,  profundity  ;  depth. 

DtER,  d^,  $,  That  clasa  of  animals  which 

*  ksBlcd  for  venison. 

T*  DEFACE^  d^-fise',  p.  a.    To  destroy,  to 

niK,  to  dishgure. 
WACEMENT,  di-lise'mjnt,  t.  Violation, 

^■jiry ;  erascni«nt. 
HFACEa,  d^-A'»4r,   $.  98.     Destroyer, 

iMister,  violator. 
^EFAILANCE,  di-fklinie,  ».    Failure. 
^DEFALCATE,  di-filkite,  r.  a.   To  cut 

«f.  to  lop,  to  take  away  purt. 
^^Tka  a  la  thU  word  Uocs  not  go  into  llic  broad 
a  la  /mU^  aot  only  brcauve  the  consonaut 


J*****^  Ui«  i  is  csrriifd  oil  u»  the  tacce«din|{  ty  Us- 
*'M  kMamo  tbe  wiml  is  derived  from  ibe  Lati 


*•  derived  from  ibe  L«iin , 
?^"^  *•  "^^•*»y  obsetved,  Umu  wordi  from 
^tawwd  laagaagcs  prssarve  ibe  a  before  I  and 
**««r  c— loaam  la  tac  short  mltldle  sonnd  of  Ui«t 
••^ ;  la  Uio  same  maaner  as  m  In  fulminate  pre- 
«»«■  at  iltort  swaad  of  tbal  leiler,  and  is  not  pro. 
•■^wd  Uk«  Um  saMc  vowel  \u/ulL  M,  177. 

DEFALCATION,  d^.ftl.ki'sh&n,  «.  SSO. 

lAnioQtioo* 
I^EFAMATORY.  d^flm'ml-t&r4,  a.    Ca- 

^iiluis,  onjasUy  censorious,  libellous. 
T»  DEFAME.  d^flme,v.  a.    To  censure 

fcUHy  b  ptsbliek.  to  duhonour  by  reports. 
'^CFAMER^  d^-A'm&r,  s.    One  that  ii^ures 

*•  repatatioa  *jf  another> 
To^DEfrATIO  ATE,  di-flt  ^glite,  r.  «.    To 

I>Ef!&IC  ATlON,di.rtt4.g4'shin,f .  Wea- 


DEFAVLT,  d*.dwir, «.    Omission  of  that 
16S 


which  we  ought  to  do,  neglect  \  crime,  failare, 
iault  \  defect,  want ;  in  law,  non-appearance 
in  court  at  a  day  assigned. — See  Fault 
DEFAULTER,  d^-fawlt'dr,  s.    One  who  is 

deficient  in  duty  ;  a  peculator. 
DEFEASANCE, de-li'adiiise,  t.    Tbe  act  of 
annulling  or  abrogating  ajiy  contract;    the 
writing  in  which  a  (Itfeasance  is  cuntaintd* 
DEFEASIBLE,  d^-fe'zc-bl,  a.    That  which 

may  be  annulled. 
DEFEAT,  di-lete',  *.    The  overthrow  of  an 

army  ;  act  of  destruction,  deprivation. 
To  DEFEAT,  d^-fcte',  r.  a.   To  overthrow ; 

to  fruslrute. 
DEFEATURE,  di-fc'Uhircf.  461.  Change 
of  feature,  alteratioa  ut  cuuuteiuiuce.    ^tot 
in  use* 
To  DEFECATE,  dlffi^-k^te,  r.  a.  To  purge, 
to  cleanse  ;  to  purify  from  auiy  extraneous  or 
noxious  mixture.  605. 
DEFECATE,  dlfl^-kite,  a.    Purged  from 

lees  or  foulness. 
DEFECATION,  dlf-ffc-kk'shin,  #.    Purifi- 

Cation. 
DEFECT,de-i;2kt>.  Want,  absence  of  some- 

thing  necessary  ;  failing  ;  a  fault,  a  bleroislu 
DEFECTIBILITV,  d^-f^k-ti-bil'^-ti,  s.  The 

state  of  failing,  imperfection. 
DEFECTIBLE,  df-fSk'ti-bl,  a.    Imperfect, 

deficient. 
DEFECTION,  d^-f^k'shftn,  a.     A  falling 
away,  apostacy  ;  an  abandoning  a  king  or 
state  ;  revolt. 
DEFECTIVE,  di-flk'tiv,  a.  157.  FuU  of  de- 
fects, imperfect,  not  sufficient  *,  faulty,  blame- 
able. 
DEFECTIVENESS,  dM2k'l!v-nls,».  Want, 

faultiness. 
DEFENCE,  di-fense',  s.  Guard,  protec- 
tion ;  vindication,  justification,  apology  ;  pro- 
hibition ;  resistance ;  in  law,  tlie  defendant's 
reply  after  declaration  produced  ;  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  part  that  flanks  another  work. 
DEFENCELESS,  di-flnsells,  a.    Naked, 

unarmed,  unguarded  ;  impotent. 
To  DEFEND,  de-fi^nd',  r.  a.    To  stand  in 
defence  of.  to  protect;  to  vindicate,  to  op- 
hold,  to  fortify ;  to  prohibit ;  to  maintain  a 
place,  or  cause 
DEFENDABLE,di-fln'di.bl,a.  That  may 

be  defended. 
DEFENDANT,  difSn'dlnt,  a.    Defensire, 

fit  for  defence. 
DEFENDANT,  c't-fSu'dlnt,  s .   He  that  de- 
fends  against  assailants ;  in  law,  the  person 
accused  or  sued. 
DEFENDER,  di-fln'dur,  «.  98.    One  that 
defends,  a  champion  ;  au  asserter,  a  ruidica- 
tor ;  in  law,  an  advocate. 
DEFENSATiVE,  de-rfn's4-t!v,  #.    Guard, 
defence ;  in  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  at 
tlie  like. 
DEFENSI BLE,  d^f^n  s^bl,  a.  That  mav  be 
defended  ;  justifiable,  capable  of  vindication. 
DEFENSIVE,  d^f.in's1v,a.428.  That  serres 
to  defend,  proper  for  defence ;  in  a  sute  or 
posture  of  defence. 
DEFENSIVE,  dk-^Wnhy  1. 158.  Safeguard ; 

state  of  defence. 
DEFENSIVELY,  d^fin'slv-l^,  od.  In  ado- 
feosive  mamitr.        Dinitized  by  tjOOg IC 
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DEPLAORABILITY  dlf-«i.gr5.bfr^ti,f. 

Corobustibility. 
DEFLAGRABLE,  dM&'gri-bl,  a.   HtTing 

the  quality  of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire. 
DEFLAGRATION,  dlf-fll-grk'sh&n,  t .  Set- 

tinfE  fire  to  several  things  in  their  preparttiou. 
To  DEFLECT,  d^-fllkf,  0.11.  To  turn  aside, 

to  deviate  from  a  true  course, 
DEFLECTION^  di-fllk'shfln, «.  Deviation, 

the  act  of  taming  aside ;  a  taming  aside*  or 

out  of  the  way. 
DEFLEXURE,di-fllk'8h&re,f.479.  Abend- 

in^  down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 
DEFLORATION,    dlf-flA-ri'shin,  *.  6M. 

Tlie  act  of  deflowering ;  the  selection  of  that 

which  is  most  valuable. 
To  DEFLOUR,  d^-fli&r',  r.  a.   To  ravish,  to 

take  away  a  woman's  virginity  j  to  take  awmf 

the  beauty  and  grace  of  any  tiling. 
DEFLOURER,  d^-flSu'rfii;  # .  98.  A  raTisher. 
DEFLUOUS,  dlrn&-u8,  a.  That  flows  down; 

that  falls  off. 
DEFLUXION,  di-flik'fih&n,  #.  The  flowing 

down  of  humours. 
DEFLY,  dini,  a.    Dexterously,  skilfullj. 

Properly  Deftly.    Obsolete. 
DEFFO£DATION,dlf.f&.d4'8hSn,#.   TW 

act  of  making  fildiy,  pollution. 
DEFORCEMENT,d{.f^rse'mint, «.  A  witb^ 

holding  of  lands  and  tenements  by  force. 
To  DEFORM,  di-fSrm',  r.  a.  To  disfigure,  ti 


1^  DEFER,  d^-fSi^.  r. «.  To  put  off,  to  de- 
4ay  to  act;  to  pay  deference  or  regard  to 
another's  opinion. 

IV)  DEFER,  d^flf^y  V.  a.  To  withhold,  to 
delay ;  to  refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's  jodg- 

DEFERENCE,  d«rir4nse,«.  SOS.  Regard, 
respect;  complaisance,  condescension,  sub- 
iiiission> 

DEFIANCE,  de-n'&nse,  t.  A  challenge,  an 
invitation  to  fight ;  a  chuUenge  to  make  any 
impeachment  good ;  expression  of  abhorrence 
or  contempt. 

DEFICIENCE,  di-rtsh'Inse,  ">  «.    Defect, 

DEFICIENCY,  d^.f1ih'lD.t^,  y  faUing,im. 
perfection;  want,  something  less  than  is  ue* 
cessary.  ,  ^      , 

DEFICIENT,  d^-rish'iiit,  a.  Failing,  want- 
imr,  defective. 

DEFIER,  de-fi'&r, «.  A  challenger,  a  con- 
temner. 

To  DEFILEy  defile',  «.  a.  To  make  foul 
or  impure ;  to  pollute ;  to  corrupt  chastity,  to 
▼ioiale  ;  to  taint,  to  vitiate. 

To  DEFILE,  di-flle', «.  a.  To  go  off,  file 
by  file.      ,  ^ 

DEFILE,  de-file', «.    A  narrow  passage. 

X^  8om«  military  coxeombt  bsve  tndeavourcd  to 
Inirodacc  tbe  French  pronunciation  of  (bit  word  Di- 
$U,  as  ir  written  Deff^e-lajf:  othm  have  cndca- 
veiired  to  bring  it  nearer  to  our  own  aualogy,  by  pro- 
nnnneing  It  In  three  syUablcs,  as  If  wrtttro  Utjj€4e, 
I  am  sorry  to  find  If  r.  Shnridan  has  adupte<l  tliit  pro- 
■nnciaiioa  :  be  is  followed  ooly  by  Bullcy  aud  Asb ; 
the  Arst  of  wbom  has  it  both  wavs,  and  the  last  %\^t% 
It  only  as  an  nneooimon  pronoociation.  I)r.  Jobosou 
and  the  rest  are  decidrdly  for  tbc  Kcneial  pronuncia- 
tion, which  Is  the  same  as  tbe  v«rb  to  defile :  and  if 
this  Were  nrf  ed  as  a  rvatoa  to  alter  lh«  proiinMci.-ilion 
of  tbe  snbctantivc,  it  may  be  answered,  tli^t  the  reme- 
dy wonld  be  worte  than  tbe  diaeaM;.— Sec  Boul. 

To  these  observations  It  may  be  a<l<lcd,  tliat  if  we 
pronoauee  this  word  exactiy  Hite  the  Frencit,  becante 
it  to  a  ndlitary  tarm,  w*  •ught  i**  pronounce  a  File 
of  masq«ict«crs,  a  Fetli^  mnaqncirt- r«. 
DEFILEMENT,  de-flle'meat,  s.  The  state  of 

being  defiled,  pollution,  corrupticHi. 
DEFILER,  de-dlOr,  $.  98.  One  that  defiles, 

a  corrupter. 
DEFINABLE,  d^-ftne'l.bl,fl.    Capable  of 

definition  ;  that  which  may  be  ascertained. 
To  DEFINE,  d^-ftne',  r.  a.    To  give  the  de- 
finition, to  ^xplaia  a  thing  by  its  qtialitics; 

to  circumscribe,  to  mark  the  hmit* 
To  DEFINE,  di-dne',  r.  a.    To  determine, 

to  decide. 
DEFINER,  d^.ft'n&r,  $.  One  that  describes 

a  thing  by  its  qoalities. 

DEFINITE,  der^-nit,  a.  60S,  IM.  Certain, 
limited ;  exact,  preciae. 

DEFINITE,  d^^-nlt,  «.  160.  Thing  ex- 
plained  or  defined* 

DEPINITENBS8,  djf^-nknlf,  t.  Cer- 
tainty, limitedneaa. 

DEFINITION,  dlf-^-nW&n,  s.  A  short 
description  o#any  thing  by  its  properties  ;  in 
logic,  the  explication  of  the  essence  of  a  thing 
by  its  kind  and  differencf*. 

DEFINITIVE, d^finc-tiv,  a.  Determinate, 
positive,  ei  press. 

PE*'INmVELY,d*-fln4tiv.li,ad.  Posi- 
tively, decisively,  cxprrssly 

PEFINITIVEN£as,di.fin'i.tlT-n*s,s.  De- 
cisirenesa. 
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make  ugly  ;  to  dislionour,  to  make  ungracejfal 
DEFORM,  d^.fSrm',  a.    Ugly,  diaftnred. 

DEFORMATION,  dif-lSr-mi'shK  ••  "• 
A  defacing. 

DEFORMEDLT,d^.f&r'mk-li,ad.S64.  Ii 

an  ugly  manner. 
DEFORMEDNESS,di-f8i'mld.iA,a,  Ug 

liness. 
DEFORMITY,  di-fJrW-t^,  «.     V^Omtm 

ill'favoiiredness ;  irregularity. 
DEFORSOR,  di-f&r'sdr,  $,  166.    One  ^ 

overcomes  and  casteth  oat  by  force  ;  a  ki 

term. 
To  DEFRAUD;  d^.friwd',  9.0.    To  rtib  « 

deprive  by  a  wile  or  trick. 
DEFRAUfeER,  di-fiSw'dir, «.  A  deoeiTC! 
To  DEFRAY,  d^-frlt',  r.  a.    To  bear  tti 

charges  of. 
DEFRAYER,  de-f]i'ar,«.  08.  OBeUiatdi 

charges  expenses. 
DEFRAYMENT,  di-frftmint,  f.   TTs*  pa: 

mentof  expenses. 
DEFT,  dift,  a.    Neat,  proper,  dextetD« 

Obsolete. 
DEFTLY.  d^m^,iid.  Neatly,  dextttVMflli 

in  a  skilful  manner.     Obsolete. 
DEFUNCT,  d^-f&nkt;  a.  Dead,  df>ca«Med 
DEFUNCT.  d*.f&nkf,  s.    One  that  is  d 

eeased,  a  dead  man  or  woman. 
DEFUNCTION,    di-fAngkahin, ,  m.     M 

Death. 

To  DEFY,  di-rt',  r.  a.  To  call  to  combat, 

chnllenee  ;  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  ali^ 
DEFY,  di-fi',  *.    A  ch^^lenge,  an  invitat 

to  fight.    Not  in  nse. 
DEFYER,  d^.fl'fir,  #.    A  chaUen^ycr.    i 

that  invites  to  fight. 
DEGENERACY,  d^jln'2r4-s*, «.       A 

parting  from  the  virtue  of  oar  < 
,     forsaking  of  that  which  is  good ;  i 
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Tq  degenerate,  di  J&'lr^te,  v.  n.  91. 

To  UH  from  tbe  Tirtoe  of  oar  ancestort ;  to  fall 

from  a  more  noble  to  a  base  stale ;  to  fall  firoro 

ht  kind,  to  cr6w  wild  or  base. 
DEGENERATE,  di-jln'^r-ke,  a.    Unlike 

Us  ancestors ;  anwortbj,  base. 
DEGENERATENESS,  d^-jln'lr-lite-iiifl,  # . 

Deireneracjr,  lUte  of  beiug  grown  wild,  or  oat 

DEGENERATION,  di-jin^r-li'shfin,  # .  A 
deviation  from  the  Tixtue  of  one's  ancestors  *,  a 
ikliing  from  a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of 
Itss  wurtb ;  tbe  thing  changed  frura  ita  primi- 
tive state.  •    ,    « 

PEGENEROUS,  dhjlnir-la, a.  Degene- 
rtled,  {slkn  from  virtue ;  vile,  base,  iufamousi 
■nwoftbv. 

DE0EN£ROUSLY,d^-jlnlr-&8.li,ad.  In 
a  degenerate  manner,  basely,  meanlj. 

DEOLUrrnON,  dlg-sl&tW&o,  «.  680. 
Tbe  act  or  puwer  of  swallow  ing. 

DEGRADATION,  dig-grl-dtshfiii,  f .  680. 
A  deprivation  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  dege- 
ttcmcy,  basenesa. 

Ts  DEGRADE,  di-grlde',  p.  a.  To  put  one 
from  his  decree :  to  lessen,  to  diminish  the 
nlaeof. 

DEGREE,  d^-giM',f.  Quality,  rank,  fta- 
tioQ  i  the  state  and  condition  in  which  a  thing 
k'  a  step  or  prvparation  to  any  thing ;  order 
of  liarage,  descent  of  family ;  measure,  pro- 
(MftioQ ;  ill  geometry^  the  tnre«»-handred-and- 
ibtjeth  part  of  the  arcuroferei.ce  of  a  circle  ; 
inaosicK,  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

By  DEGREES,  bl  d^^r^k'yiid.  Gradaally, 
bj  little  and  little.     ,       ,    • 

DI»USTATION,  dig-gis-t^'shAn,  t.  630. 
A  tastinc. 

T^  DEHORT,  d^-h6rt', «.  a.  To  diMuade. 

DEHORTATION,  dt-hJr-ll'shan,  s.  DU- 
nasion,  a  cuanselling  to  the  cuntrar v. 

DEHORTATORY,  d*-hJr'ti-tdr4, «.  512. 
Bekntfing  lo  dissaasioiv 

DEHORTER,  di-hir'tir,  «.  A  dissuader, 
m  adviser  to  the  cuntrary. 

DEICIDE,  d^'^-slde, «.  143.  The  death  of 
•or  Blessed  Savioor. 

To  DEJECT,  d^-j6kr,  v.  a.  To  cast  down, 
to  aAkf,  to  grieve ;  to  make,  to  I'jok  sad. 

I^EJECT,  d^-j4kr,  a.    Cast  down,  afllicted, 

DEJeIEtEdLy,  d^j2k'tJd4^,  ad.   In  a  de. 

iected  oHUitief ,  aiilictedly. 
DtJECTEDNESS,  di-jik't^-nls,  #.  Low- 

acta  ol  apbits. 
DEJECTION,  d^.jlk'shin,  «.    A  lowness 

«f  spiriu,  melancholy  ;  weakness,  inability  ; 

BEJCCTURE,  di-j^tah&re,  «.  461.    The 

escnrments. 
DEJUATION,  did-j^rkihin,  «.  530.    A 

tafctnf  of  a  solemn  oath. 
DEIFICATION,  d^4-f^-ki  shfin,  «.     The 

act  of  dcifyinf .  or  making  a  god. 
DEIFORBI,  dli-firm,  a.  Of  a  godlike  form. 
To  DEIFY,  dW-ri,  r.  a.    To  ronke  a  god  of, 

i»  adcve  as  God  ;  tu  praise  excessively. 
To  DEIGN,  d&oe,  r.  «.    To  vouchsafe,  to 
';  worthy. 


Ta  mON,  dine,  ».  a«  f  40.    To  grant,  to 
Not  io  tMe. 
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DEINTEGRATE,  d^-ia'ti-grkte,  r.  a.    To 

diminish.  ^    , 

DEIPAROUS,  d!:-Vp*-r4»>  «•  «18.    That 

brings  forth  a  God,  the  epithet  applied  to  the 

Blessed  VirsiiL 
DEISM,  di'lzm,  f.    The  opinion  of  those 

that  only  acknowledge  one  Ood,  without  the 

reception  of  any  revealed  religion. 
DEIST,  di'ist,  t.    A  man  who  follows  no 

particular  religion,  hot  only  acknowledges  tbe 

existence  of  God. 
DEISTICAL,  di-ls'ti-kil,  «.    Belonging  to 

the  heresy  of  the  deists. 
DEITY,  di'e-t^,  f .  Divinity,  the  nature  and 

essence  of  God  ;  a  fabulous  god  ;  the  supposed 

divinity  of  a  heathen  god. 
DELACERATION,  di4l8-s&r-&  shin,  $.  A 

tearing  in  pieces. 
DELACRYT^ATION,  di-Uk-kri-mli'shfin, 

I.   Hie  waterishnest  of  the  eyes. 
D£LACTATION,d2l4k-tffsh&n,s.630.  A 

weaning  from  the  breast. 
DELAPSED,  d^-iipst',  a.  359.  Bearing  or 

falline  down. 
To  DELATE,  di-I&te',  t.  a.    To  carry,  to 

convey.    Not  in  use. 
DELATION,  d^-lk'sh&n,  # .  A  carrying,  con- 
veyance :  an  accusation,  an  impeachment 
DELATOR,  d^-l&'tir,  «.  166.    An  accuser, 

an  informer. 
To  DELAY,  dh'\k\  a.  a.    To  defer,  to  put 

off ;  to  hinder,  to  fnistrate. 
To  DELAY,  di-lli',  v.  n.    To  stop,  to  cease 

from  action. 
DELAY,  d^-li', «.  A  deferring,  procrastina- 

tion ;  stay,  stop. 
DELAYER,  d^U^'ir,  $.    One  that  defers. 
DELECTABLE,  d^Uk  ti-bl,  a.    Pleasing, 

delightful. 
DELECT  A  BLENESS,  dMIk'tiblnls,  s. 

Delif^htfuhiess,  pleasantness. 
DELECTABLY,  d^-l^'U-bl^,  od.  Delight. 

fully,  pleasantly. 
DELECTATION,  dlM&tli'shin, «.  Plea. 

sure,  delight. 
To  DELEGATE,  dll^glte,  v.  a.  91.    To 

send  upon  an  embassy  ;  tu  intrust,  to  commit 

to  anotlier ;  to  appouit  judges  to  a  particular 

cause. 
DELEGATE,  dill^-gke,  t.  91.    A  deputy, 

a  commissioner,  a  vicar  ;  in  law.  Delegates  are 

persons  delegated  or  appointed  by  the  kiiiK** 

commission  to  sit,  upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in 

the  Court  of  Chancery. 
DELEGATE,  d^l'l^-gite,  a.  503.  Deputed. 
DELEGATES,  Court  of,  d^ni-gites,  *.    A 

court  wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  from  either 

of  the  archbishops,  are  decided. 
DELEGATION,  dll-U-g&'8hdn,t.  A  send- 

iiig  away  ;  a  putting  into  commission  ;  the  as- 
signment of  it  debt  to  another. 
To  DELETE,  d^-lete',  r.  a.  To  blot  out. 
DELETERIOUS,   dlU-t^'ri-ds,    a.    630. 

Deadly,  destructive. 
DELETERY,  d^ri.tlr4,  a.     DestnicUvc, 

deadly. 
DELETION,  d^-l^'shin, «.    Act  of  rabiog 

or  blotting  out|;  a  drstmctiiiQ. 
D ELF,    1  dilf,  J.  A  mine,  a  quarry ;  enrthcn 
DELFE.J     'v.rc.cpunte^ft^^^^^.rr. 
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To  DEUBERATE,  d&-l!b'2r4lte,  v.  n.  91. 
To  thbik  in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate* 

DEUBERATE.  d^-lMr  4te,  a.  91.  Circum. 
•pect,  warv  ;  slow. 

DEUBERATELY,dMib'lr-ite.U,a</.  Cir- 
curospectiy.  advisedly.         ^    , 

BELIBERATENESS,  dhAh'b-kte-nia,  #. 
Circamspection,  warineM. 

I)EUBERATION,d^4lb4r4'8h&fi,«.  The 
act  of  deliberating,  thought  in  order  to  choice. 

DELIBERATIVE,  di-llblri-tK,  a.  Per- 
tainuig  to  deHberation,  apt  to  consider. 

DELIBERATIVE,  dilfblr-itiv,  s.  The 
discourse  in  which  a  question  is  deliberated. 

DELICACY,  d^r^.U-B^,  «.  Daintiness, 
niceness  in  eatinf ;  any  thing  highly  pleasing 
to  the  semes ;  toftness ;  nicety ;  politeness  ;  in- 
dulgence ;  teiidernesst  scrupulousness  ;  weak- 
ness of  constitution. 

DEUCATE,  dlr^-klte,  a.  91,  503.  Fiiie, 
consisting  of  small  parts  ;  pleasing  to  the  eve ', 
nice,  pleasing  to  the  taste;  dainty,  choice, 
•elect ;  gentle  of  manners ;  soft,  effeminate ; 
pure,  dear. 

DEUCATELY,dil'^.klte-U,  od.  BeauU- 
fully  ^  finely  ;  daintily  ;  choicely  ;  politely  ; 
efieioniately. 

DEUCATENESS,  dlr^-kite-nis,  $.  The 
state  of  being  delicate. 

DELIC  AT£S,dlr^-klt8,«.  Niceties,  rarities. 

DELICIOUS,  d^-lish'&s,  a.  607.  Sweet,  de- 
licate,  that  affords  delight. 

DEUCIOUSLY,d^.l!8h&8-li,ad.  SweeUy, 
pleasantly,  delightfully. 

DELICIOUSNESS,  dMishJU-nls,  «.  De- 
light, pleasure,  joy. 

DELIOATION,  dll-li-gkahin, «.    Abind- 

DEUoifr,  d^llte',  «.  893.    Joy,  pleasure, 

satisfaction ;  that  which  gives  delight. 
To  DELIGHT,  d^lite',  v.  a.    To  please,  to 

content,  to  satisfy. 
To  DEUGHT,  dfe-llte',  v.  n.    To  have  de- 
light or  pleasure  in. 
DELIGHTFUL,  di-Ute'rll,  a.     Pleasant, 

charming. 
DEUOHTFULLY,  di-llte'fil-l^,  ad.  Plea- 

santlv,  chftrroinglr,  witli  deiicht. 
DELIGHTFULNESS,    di.l\te'fSl-n&,     «. 

Plcasantnt-B^,  satisfnctinn. 
DEUGHTSOME,d^.Ute'siin,a.  Pleasant, 

deliehtfui. 
DELfGHTSOMELY.dMite'sam.li,iid.Plea- 

saiitly,  in  adclit^htful  manner. 
DELIGHTSOMENESS,  d^-llte's&m-nls,  $. 

pleasantness,  deligiitfulnrss. 
To  DELINEATE,delIu'^.Ue,r.ii.  Todraw 

the  first  draught  of  a  thin^r,  to  design  *,  to 

paint  ill  colours ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness  ; 

to  de^ribe. 
DELINEATION,  d^'lk-^-li'sh&n,  «.     The 

first  HmoKht  of  a  thiiiK. 
DELINQUENCY,  dMingltw^n  s^,  *.     A 

fault,  failure  in  dulT' 
DELINQUENT,  de-l!ng\w|nt,  s.    An  of- 

lirnder. 
To  UELIQUATE,  d^lli-kwitc,  r. «.  603 

To  melt,  to  be  dissolved. 
DEUQUATION,  dil-U-kwl'shin,  8.     A 

melting,  a  dissolving. 
DFUQUIUM,  d^-llkTnv^.iiro,  t.     A  distil- 

latjon  by  the  force  of  fire* 
inr. 


DELIRIOUS,  d^4ir^-fi8,  a.  607.  Light- 
headed,  raving,  doting. 

DELIRIUM,  d^-lir'^-fim, «.  AlienaUon  of 
mind,  dotage. 

To  DELIVER,  di-llv'fir,  r.  a.  To  gi>e,  to 
^  ielil ;  to  cast  away  ;  to  surrender,  to  pat 
nito  one's  hands ;  to  save,  to  rescue ;  to  re- 
late, to  utter;  to  disburden  a  woman  of  m 
child. — ^To  Deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's 
hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  hand. — ^To  Deli- 
ver up,  to  surrender,  to  give  op. 

DELIVERANCE,  di-l!v'&r-4nse,  «.  The 
act  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another ;  the  act 
of  freeing  from  captivity  or  any  oppression, 
rescue ;  the  act  of  speaking,  utterance ;  the 
act  of  bringing  children. 

DELIVERER,  dMiv'fir-fir,  t.  A  saver,  a 
rescuer,  a  preserver  ;  a  relater,  one  that  com- 
municates something. 

DELIVERY,  di-liVfir-^,  s.  The  act  of  de- 
liverine,  or  giving ;  release,  rescue,  saving ;  m 
surrender,  giving  up;  utterance,  pronanaa- 
tion ;  child-birth. 

DELL,  d^l,  8.  A  pit,  a  valley. 

DELPH,  dllf^  t.  A  fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 

DELUDABLE,  d^-1^  di-bl,  a.  405.  Liable 
to  t>e  deceived. 

To  DELUDE,  d^-lide',  r. «.  To  be{nul«» 
to  cheat,  to  deceive. 

DELUDER,  d^-lA'dir,  s.  A  beguiler, «  de- 
ceiver, an  impostor. 

To  DELVE,  ally,  v.  a.  To  dig,  to  open  tke 
ground  with  a  spade  ;  to  fathom,  to  sift. 

DELVE,  dllv,  8.  A  ditch,  a  pitfall,  a  den. 

DELVER,  dllV&r,  t.  98.    A  digger. 

DELUGE,  dlllAje.  j.  A  general  inundation ; 
an  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a 
river ;  any  suddrn  and  resistless  calamity 

To  DELUGE,  d^riftjc,  r.  o.  To  drown,  to 
lay  totally  under  water ;  to  overwhelm. 

DELUSION,  d^-l&'zh&n,  t.  A  cheat,  gnfle; 
a  false  representation,  illusion,  errour. 

DELUSIVE,  d^-lA'slv,  a.  168,  428.  Apt  to 
deceive. 

DELUSORY,  de-l&'s&r-^,  557,  429.  Apt  to 
deceive. 

DEMAGOGUE,  dlml-gAg,  s.  SS8.  A  ring- 
leader  of  the  rabble. 

DEMAIN,    ■>  ji  „.     .  \«.Thatlandwliich 

DEMESNE,;**®"™^®'/  a  man  holds  ofi- 
giiially  of  himself.  It  is  sometimes  used  «laa 
tor  a  distinction  between  those  lands  that  tki 
lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  i« 
the  hands  of  his  lessee,  and  such  other  I 


appertainine  to  the  said  manor  as  belong  u 

free  or  copynolders. 
DEMAND,  d^-mind',  f.  79.      A  claim,  i 

challenging ;  a  question,  an  interrogatioa  ;  i 

calling  tor  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it  ;  ii 

law,  the  asking  of  what  is  due. 
To  DEM  A  N  D,  d^miud',  e.  a.    To  claim,  k 

ask  for  with  authority. 
DEMANDABLE,  dv-mio'dA-bl,  «.      Thai 

may  be  demanded,  asked  for. 
DEMANDANT,  di-min.  Ant,  t.     Ho  mkt 

is  actor  »r  plaintiff  in  a  real  action. 
DEMANDER,  d^-min'd6r,  s.    One  that  re 

ouires  a  thing  with  authority  ;^  one  that  «^ 

for  a  thing  in  order  to  purchase  it. 
DEM  E A  N ,  d  ^-roine',  s.    A  mien,  preaotce 

carriuge.    Obsolete* 
To  DEMEAN,  d^-miDe',tJ.«i.    To  behnvn 

to  carrv  one*s  self;  to  les^eu,  to  debase. 
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DEMEANOUR,  d^mi'nir,  «.  814.  Car- 
fi^,  behavioar. 

DEMEANS,  di-m^nz',  s.  pi  An  estate  in 
leoodt  or  lands. 

DEMERIT,  d*-m€r'lt,  ».  The  opposite  to 
merit,  UI-dc»enrinB. 

DEMESNE,  d^-mtne',  f.    See  Dfmotii. 

DE.MI,dim't,wiJrtHira6tei>«r*tc^.  Halt,as  de- 
mi-god.  that  it,  naif  human,  and  half  divine. 

0EMI-CANNON,dlm'*-kln'uftn,f.  A  great 

DE«-CULVERIN,dlm't-kirvir.in,#.  A 

MBm>l  cannon.      ,     .      , 
DEMI-DEVIL,d*"'*-^^^V'  Haifa  devil. 
DEMI-GOD,  dim'k'gtdy  f.    Partaking  of 

dif  ine  natare,  half  a  ^d. 
DEMl-LANCE,d4m'i-ldnse,».  Alight  lance, 

DEMI-MAN,  d&n'^-mln,  #.    Half  a  man. 
DEMI-WOLF,  dlm'*-wttlf,  f .    Half  a  wolf. 
DDIISE,  d^-mW,  ».    Death,  decease. 
To  DEMISE^  d^-mlze'   c.  a.    To  grant  at 

one**  death,  to  hequealh. 
DE.M1SSION.  di-mlsh'fin,  #.   Degradation, 

dtaiuutiun  of  dignity. 
To  DEMTT,  d^-mlf ,  r.  a.    To  depress. 
DE>IOCRACY,  d^m6k'kr4-st,  #.    One  of 

tbc  tlirre  forms  of  goTeroment,  tliat  in  which 

the  toTCfeign  power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of 

DEMcSt  ATICAL,  d&n-^kdlf  *-k4l,a.580. 

Pcrtaioinc  to  a  popular  eovemrocut,  popular. 
To  DEMOLISH,  d^-m4nish,  r.  a.  To  throw 

^owii  bttildingB,  to  raw,  to  destroy. 
DEMOLISH£R,di.m^llish-&r,  s.  One  that 

throws  down  buildings  ;  a  destroyer. 
DEMOLITION,  d^-6-lish'6n, «.  680.  The 

act  of  uTcrtbrowing  buildings  ;  destrncliou. 
DEMON,  d^'m^D,  t.    A  spirit,  generaUy  an 

eril  spirit.  ,      ,     ,  .      * 

DEMONIACAL,  dim-A-nVI-kil, 7  a.  606. 
DEMONIACK,  d^-mA'ki^-ik,        J  Belong- 

fay  to  lite  devil,  devilish  ;  iu6uenccd  by  the 

devil.  ,      .    ,  * 

DEMONIACR,  d^-m6'n^4k,  «.  606.    One 

PMsesMd  by  ll»e  devil. 
DEMONI  A5^,  d^m^'n^-in,  a.    Devilish. 
DEMONOLOGY,   dlm-^nAl'^j^,   «.   680. 

Oiaeourfe  of  the  nature  of  devils. 
DEMONSTRABLE,  d^-m^n'strft.bl,  a.  That 

which  may  te  proved  beyond  doobt  or  con- 

tradiaion.  .      ^         ^       . 

DEMONSTRABLY,  d£-n>^n'str4-bl^,ad.  In 

such  a  manner  as  admits  of  ct*rtAiu  proof. 
To  DEMONSTRATE,  d^-ro6n'strkte',r.«.91. 

To  prove  with  the  highest  d<*eice  of  ceruiiity . 
DEMONSTRATION,    d^m-m^n-strl^'shOn, 

L  630.    The  highest  dcgrt^  of  deducihie  or  u(- 

gaaMntal  evidence;  indubitable  evidence  of 

the  smaes  or  reason. 
DEMONSTRATIVE,    dimAn stri-tiv,    a. 

Having  the  power  of  demonstration,  invinci- 
bly eoodosive  ;  having  the  power  of  piessing 

dearly. 
DEMON8TRATIVELY,d*-m6n'»tr4.tiv.le, 

ad.  With  evidence  not  to  be  opp«'srd  or  doubt- 
ed ;  clearly,  plainly*  with  certain  knowkdj^e. 
DEMONSTRATOR,  d2nim<^otttrli'tur,   s. 
OtK  that  proves,  one  that  teaches. 

ty  TW  scccat  on  ibe  pennltlmUe  vyIUblr  n<  tbit 

w*«4  «c«M  app*  o|*f  Uteri  lo  ««*  «tlio*r  oflif  t    it  U  to 
•  wr  cjjiibit  *ny  (>4ti  ui  (>ljiluM'plt>  :  wli«;a 
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It  mtr«ly  meant  one  who  demonstrates  my  tblag  la 
gcnersl,  the  scceot  i»  on  the  same  sjUsble  as  tha 

DEMONSTR  ATORY.  d*.m6nfl'8trli-t&r-e,a. 
512.     Having  the  undent^  to  demonstrate. 

DEMULCENT,  d^-m&l'slnt,  a.  Softening, 
mollifying,  assuasive. 

To  DEMUR,  di-m&r',  e.  ».  To  delay  a  pro- 
cess in  law  by  doubts  and  objections  *,  to 
doubt,  to  have  scruples. 

To  DEMUR,  d^-mfir',  r.  a.    To  doubt  of. 

DEMUR,  d^-ro&r',  f.    Donbt,  hesitation 

DEMUREt  d^-mire',  a.  Sober,  decent; 
grave,  affectedly  modest. 

DEMURELY,  di-in6roai,  ad.  WithafRbcted 
modesty,  solemnly. 

DEMURENESS,  d^mAre'nls,  f .  Modesty, 
soberness,  gravity  of  aspect;  affected  modesty. 

DEMURRER,  dJ-mif'fir, ».  98.  A  kind  of 
pause  up'm  a  point  of  difficulty  in  an  action. 

DEMY,  di-mi,#.  A  half  fellow  of  Magdar 
den  College,  Oxford. 

DEM  Y»  di-ml',  a.    A  kind  of  paper. 

DEN,  din,  s.  A  cavern  or  hollow  mnnlng 
horixontalLy  ;  the  cave  of  a  wild  beast,— Dcu 
may  signify  either  a  valley  or  a  woody  place. 

DENAY,d^-iili',».  Denial,  refusal.  Obsolete. 

DENDROLOGY.  dln-dril'lA-j^,  t.  618.  The 
natural  history  of  Uees. 

DENIABLE,  di-ni'd-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  denied. 

DENIAL,  d*.nl'4l,  #.    Negation,  refusal. 

DENIER,  d^-n\'dr,«.  98.  A  contradictor,  an 
opponent ;  one  that  does  not  own  or  acknow- 
ledge ;  a  refuser,  one  that  refuses. 

DENIER,  di-n^re',  t.  A  smaU  denomina- 
tion of  French  money. 

To  DENIGRATE,  din'i-grkte,  or  di-nl'- 
gr&te,  r.  a.    To  blacken. 

^  All  our  Lexteosrapherf,  except  Dr.  Johnson, 
■ccvat  this  word  oa  the  second  •yllsbte.  PImcloc  th« 
scctnt  on  the  flrti  it  andovbtedly  cooformsblc  to  a 
very  prevslUof  aaalofy  of  oar  laocaage.  50S.  BoC  all 
words  derived  from  Lstia  word*,  retalnlag  tba 
Mine  namber  of  ryllsblc*.  seem  lo  reUin  tbc  accent 
of  their  orlfloal.  io\  «.  Thas  To  DenigraU  bss  tba 
acraiit  on  the  <,  because  that  letter  U  Ionic,  and  has  lh« 
•ccant  In  DtHigi'O  ;  and  xoEmitrate  h*«  the  accent  on 
the  ttrrt  syllable,  bcranse  in  Bmlgro  the  uroe  letter  b 
short,  and  the  accent  U  ou  the  aalepenollimale.— See 
AfietmU  and  (loaeervatt* 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed  the 

Jeneral  voice  of  all  oar  OribocpliU,  except  Dr. 
obnson,  without  recollecting  that  the  i  In  the  Latin 
D$mi€ro  miKht  be  proooonccd  either  long  or  short ; 
Hud  that  when  this  U  the  ca.e,  we  generally  adopt  the 
thoit  toand  la  wordt  derived  from  that  langoage  :  and 
as  this  short  sound  Is  more  agrreable  to  tli«  analofy  of 
oor  own  lau^uage,  Dr,  Johnson's  acceataatluo  seems 
to  be  preferablv.  60S,  645. 

DENIGRATION,   dln-^-grk'shftn,  s.      A 

blackrniiie,  or  making  black. 
DENIZATION,  den-ni-di'shftn,  s.  The  act 

of  infranchisiug. 
DENIZEN,!  .2  .!_  pO»"l  »•  A  '^*- 
DENISON,r*°*^lno.;     man,  one 

infranchised.  .      .    .•     •  ^   -, 

To  DENOMINATE,  dt-ndm't-nite,  r. «.  To 

name,  to  give  a  name  to.  ,     , ,  .  a  . 

DENOMl N  ATION,  dt-ndm-i-nli ahftn, «.  A 

name  given  to  a  thing 
DENOMIN  ATI  VE,d^-u6m'*-n4.tK,tf.  That 

which  gives  a   name ;  thai  which  otKains  a 

distinct  apjicliatiun,  , 
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DENOMINATOR,  d*.nim'i.ii4.tar,  •.  590. 

Tb«  giver  of  a  name. 
DENOTATION,  dfa-A-d'shdn,  #.  The  act 

of  dcnutine. 
To  DENOTE,  di-nAte',  r.  a.  To  mirk,  to  be 

a  sign  of,  to  betoken. 
To  DENOUNCE,   d^-niinae',  r.   o.     To 

threaten  by  prociamatton. 
DENOUNCEMENT,    d^.n^inie'iD^nt,    «. 

llie  act  of  prodainiinff  an?  meoace. 
DENOUNCER,  d^.D66n's&r,  $.    One  that 

declares  tome  menace. 
DENSE,  d&ite,  a.     Close,  compact,  ap- 

proacbinfc  to  toliditj. 
DENSITY,  dii'5*.t4,  J.    CloMaiess,  com- 

,  pactiiett. 
DENTAL,  dln'tll,  c  Belongiog  or  relating 
to  the  teeth  ;  in  grammar,  pronounced  princi- 
1^^\L  ^l  *'•«  •§?'»cx«f  ^  tcctli. 
DENTELLI,  din-tin*,  f.    ModUlonj.    A 

kind  of  brackets. 
DENTICULATION,   dln-tlk-A-lk'shiin,  t. 

The  tUte  of  being  set  with  small  terth. 
DENTICULATED,  din-tikA-lA-t^,  a.  Set 

with  small  teeth. 
DENTIFRICE,  dln't^-frls,  #.  142.    A  pow- 
der made  to  scour  the  teeth. 
DENTITION,  din-tish'in.  t.    The  act  of 
breeding  the  teeth :  the  tune  at  which  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  bred. 
To  DENUD ATE,  di-nu'dke,  r.  a.  To  direit, 

to  strip, — S«^  DenigraU,  303,  k 
DENUDATION,d&.n&-da'sh(b,f.627.  The 

act  of  stripping. 
To  DENUDE,  de-nide',  r.  a.    To  strip,  to 

make  naked. 
DEN  UNCI  ATIONj    d*-nfin-shM'ah4n,  t. 

'J'he  act  of  denouncing,  a  puhlic  oiouace. 
DENUNCIATOR,  d^nfin-shi-i  tdr,  #,    He 
tiiat  procl4ims  anjr  threat ;  he  that  lajs  an  in- 
furmatiiHi  against  another. 
To  DENY,  di-nl',  r.  a.    To  condradict  an 
accusation ;  to  refuse,  not  to  grant ;  to  dis- 
own ;  to  renounce,  to  di^trpgard. 
To  DEOBSTRUCT,  di-^b-itrikt',  r.  a.   To 

clear  from  imprdinicnts. 
DEOBSTRUENT,di.4b'stri4nt,f.  A  medi- 
cine that  lias  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 
DEODAND,  d^'A-dAnd,  8,  4  thing  given  or 
forfeited  to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath,  hi 
case  of  any  misfortune,  bv  which  any  Chris- 
tian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault 
of  any  reasonable  creature. 
To  DEOPPILATE,  d^-Ap  p^-lite,  r.  a.    To 

deobstruct,  to  clear  a  passaee. 
DEOPPILATION,     dMp-pili'ahin,     #. 

The  act  of  clearing  ohstructions. 
DEOPPILATIv4di.Vpi-»«i-tlY,a.  Deob- 
strurnt. 

DE0SCULAT10N,d^-^#.k&-li'ahftn,«.  The 

act  of  kissing. 
To  DEPAINT,  d*.p4nt',  r.  a.  To  picture,  to 

describe  by  colours  ;  to  describe. 
To  DEPART,  d^pirf,  r.  a.    To  go  away 

from  a  place ;  to  desist  from  a  practice ;  to  be 

lost  i  to  desert,  to  aposUlixe  ;  to  desist  from 

a  resolution  or  opinion  j  to  die,  to  decease,  to 

leave  tlie  world. 
To  DEPART,  d*.plrt',  r. «.  To  quit,  to  leare, 

to  retire  from. 
To  DEPART,  dfc-plrt',  r.  a.    To  divide,  to 

separate. 
DFj5art,  depirt ,  s.     The  act  of  going 
108  *      • 


away; 


death ;  with  cbymisti,  an  opemtioe  so 
because  tlic  panicles  of  sUtcr  are  de- 
parted or  divided  from  gold. 

DEPARTER,  d^.pir'tfir, «.  One  thai  re£oef 
nietaU  bv  separation. 

DEPARTMENT,  di-pirt'm^nt,  #.  Sept- 
rate  allotment,  buainesa  assigned  to  a  partica- 
lar  person. 

DEPARTURE,  di-pir'tahire,  i.  461.  A 
gonig  away  ;  death,  decease  ;  a  forsaki..g.  an 
abaiidonine 

DEPASCENT,  d*-p4a'siit,  a.  Feeding 
greedily. 

To  DEPASTURE,  d^-pistehAre,  r.  a.  To 
eat  up,  to  consume  by  tercline  upon  it. 

To  DEPAUPERATE,  di-pav^plrite,  .. «. 
To  make  poor. 

DEPECTlbLE,  d^p^k'li-bl,  a.  Tough, 
clammy. 

ToDEPEND,dMnd',r.a.  Tohangfroai; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  eipectatioo ;  lo 
be  in  suspense ;  to  depend  upon,  to  rely  on, 
to  trust  to ;  to  be  in  a  sUte  of  dependaoce ; 
to  rest  upon  anv  thin;;  as  itn  cause. 

DEPEN DANCE,  d^plndinse,   >    «.  Tlie 

DEPENDANCY,  dMn'dln-»^,  /lUte  of 
hangii»g  down  from  a  supporter;  something 
banging  upon  another ;  concatenation,  con- 
nexion,  relation  of  one  thing  to  another;  state 
of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  the  things 
or  persons  of  which  any  man  has  the  domi- 
nion ;  reliance,  trust,  confidence.  * 

DEPENDANT,  d*-p^n'dfet,  a.  In  the  power 
of  another. 

DEPEN  D  A  NT,d  t-pln'dlnt^.One  who  Kvet 
ill  subjection,  or  at  the  discretion  of  another. 

DEPENDENCE,  dMn'dlnse,  )f.  A  thing 

DEPENpENCY,dMn'd^n.s*,  }  orperwa 
at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  another;  state 
of  being  subordinate,  or  sut.ject ;  that  whidi 
IS  not  principal,  that  which  is  subordinate ; 
concatenation,  connexion  j  relation  of  any 
thinf;  to  another ;  trust,  reliance,  confidence. 
DEPENDENT,  dtrp^'d&t,  a.  Hanging 
down. 

DEPENDENT,  dMn'^fat,  a.   One  faborw 

diimte. 
DEPENDER,d^p^n'd&r^.08.  A  dependao^ 

one  tilat  rep<ises  on  the  knidii«»s«  of  another. 
DEPERDITION,  d^p-ir-diahiin,    a.  filT. 

Loss,  destruction. 
DEPHLEOMATIOX,  dif-fl^g-miahftn,  •. 

5.i0.  An  operation  winch  takes  away  from  the 

phlegm  any  spirituous  fluid  by  repealed  dis- 
tillation. 
To  DEPHLEGM,  di-fllm',  S89.  > 

ToDKPHLECMArE,d*-flej;m^te,  J  '•'• 

To  cirar  from  phlegiu,  or  aqueous  insipid 

matter. 
DEPHLECMEDNESS,  di-fl^m'ed-ni*  ». 

J'he  qualitv  of  bring  fierd  from  phlegm. 
To  DEPICT,  d^-pikt',  r.  a.     To  paint,  to 

portray  ;  to  describe  to  ttkc  mind. 
DEPILATORY,  d^-pil'U.tur4,  a.     An  ap- 

pHciiion  used  to  take  away  h^rr. 
DEPILOI'S,  d^ph&a,  a.     Without  hair. 
DEPLANTATION,  dip-Un  U  ah&n,  a.  The 

act  «if  t.iking  plants  up  mini  the  Lrd. 
DEPLETION,  dM^tl>&n>  «•      I1>e  ^ct  of 

emptying. 
DEPLORABLE,  d^pl6'rl-bl.  a.    LameBta- 

ble,  s^d,  calamitous.  di-»piCAbic. 
PFPU)KABLKNFS8,  ^^'\\^lM\^  *• 

The  state  ol  bcmg  dcjaoiable.'*-'*-^^^^ 
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J»PU>RABLY,dM^^-bU>Mf.  UmeDta- 

bij.  miserabU. 
DEFLORATE,  d4-pl6'iite,  a.  91.    Lament- 

•bfe,  brpci«ts. — See  Ta  Denigrate, 
DEFLORATION,  d^p-lA-rk'shftn,  «.  6S0. 

Th*  act  of  deploring. 
T»  DEPLOR£,  d^-pUre',  v.  a.    To  lament, 

tn  bcwAil.  lu  bemoan. 
DEPLORER,  d^pl^'r&r,  ••    A  lamenter,  a 

mourner. 
DEPLUMATION,  dip-lA-roi'shin,  «.  (27. 

Pl<ickiiig  off  the  fentliert;  in  sureerv»  a  Bwellmg 

al  the  ejdidt,  aooompanied  wiUi  the  fall  of  tbe 


To  DEPLUME,  d^-pl&me',  r.  a.  To  strip  of 

itofaitben. 
T«  DEPONE,  d«-pAiie',  v.  a.    To  lay  down 

ai  a  pledge  or  tecuritj ;   to  riik    upon  the 

■acctn  of  an  adventure. 
DEPONENT,  d^.p&'n^t, «.  60S.    One  that 

depotes  bin  tettiniunj  in  a  coarl  of  jastice ;  in 

tiiMiaar.  »och  verbs  at  have  no  active  voice 

m9  oUird  deponents. 
T^  DEPOPULATE,  d^-p6p'ii-llite,  v.  a.   To 

aapetiple.  to  lay  waste. 
DEPOFULATION,d^-p6p-&.a'ihJbi,«.  Tbe 

■ct  c«r  onpeoplin};,  havock,  watte. 
DEPOPULATOR,  d^-p^p'd-l&.t&r,  $.  621. 

A  di»p«opler,  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 
T«  DEPORT,  d^p^rf ,  v.  a.  To  carry,  to  de- 

DEPORT,  d^'pArf  ,f .  Denieanour,behaTiotir. 
DEPORTATION,  d2p4r-t4'ih6n, «.  Trans- 

partaooo,  esile  into  a  remote  part  of  tbe  do- 

■Aiikyn ;  eiile  in  general. 
DEPORTMENT,  d^-p^rfmlnt,  s.  619.  Con- 

d«ct,  msnagemmt,  demeanoar,  bchavioor. 
T«  DEPOSE,  di-pozc',  c.  a.    To  lay  down ; 

a>  degrade  from  a  throne ;  to  take  "iway,  tu 

4rrr%t  ;  lo  give  testimony,  to  attest. 
T»  DEPOSE,  di  -pAzc',  r.a.  To  bear  witness. 
i»CPOSITARY,d^-p6z'^.t&r4.s.612.  One 

9mh  whore  any  thing  is  lodged  iii  trust. 
T.  DEPOSITE,  d^-pAr'U,  v.  a.    To  Uy  up, 

m  todfc  in  any  place  ;  tu  lay  up  as  a  pledge 

•r  •rcvrlty  ;  to  laV  aside. 
ftEPUSlTE^d^-piz'it,fl.l64.  Any  thing  com- 

mutuA  to  tbe  trust  Mid  care  uf  another;a  pledge. 

a  aawa.the  state  uf  a  thine  pawned  or  pledged. 
DCPOSfTION,  d Jp-p^zUh'&n,  s.    The  act 

wi^rhi^  publick  trsumony  ;  the  actof  degra- 

aimt  m  prince  from  sovereignty. 
DEPOSITORY,     di-p*z'*-t4r4,    $.    The 

utaer  whefc  anv  tiling  u  ii>dged> 
DEFEAVATldN,  dip-ri-vk'shOn,  #.  5S0. 

rbc  set  of  making  any  thing  bad;  degeneracy. 


"  .^-vUy. 

T»  DEPRAVE,  dt-prkve',  e.  a.    To  violate, 

itPRAVEDNESS,  d*-prllvd'n«f,  $.    Cor- 

p«^io<ft.  tail. I.  vitiated  ta»te. 
frCPR  A  VEMENT,  dt-prkvc'mint,  t .   A  vi- 

tjat*#1  »«*i«.        ,       ,,  , 
>1PR  A  VEB,  d4-pri  v(ir,  ».    A  conrttpter. 
frrU^RAVlTV,  d^-ptAr'i-tA,  #.  611.     Cor- 

T-.  DEPRECATE,  dlp'^-kktt,  r.  a.  To 
aMs4«s«  meicy  d',  to  beg  off;  to  pray  de- 
sPMiiCe  from.  9l.   ,         .     .       , 

DCP&ECATION/lip'pi^ki'ibiiM.Prayer 

dSuCATIVE,  dipW-ki-tK 
DfirWECATORY,  d^>r^.ki.tir4, 
TlMt«f««t«o4afirc€atc 
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To  DEPRECIATE,  di-pri'sh^-Lte,  v.  a.  01. 

To  bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price ;  to 

undervalue. 
To  DEPREDATE,  dlp'pr^^te,  v.  a.  91. 

To  rob,  to  pillage  ;  to  spoil,  to  devour. 
DEPREDATION,  d^p-pr^-di  sh&n,  «.    A 

robbing,  a  spoiling  ;  voracity,  waste. 
DEPREDATOR,  dlp'Dri^l4-t&r,  m.  621.    A 

robber,  a  devourer. 
To  DEPREHEND,dlp-pr^hend',  v.  a.  To 

catch  one,  to  take  unawares  :  to  discover,  to 

And  out  a  thing.     Little  used. 
DEPREHENSIBLE,  dlp-pri-hln's^-bl,  a. 

That  may  be  caught ;  that  may  be  understood. 
DEPREHENSIBLENESS,  dlp-pr^hln's^. 

bl-n^,  8,    Capableness  of  being  caught ; 

Intelligibleness. 
DEPREHENSION,  dlp-pri-hjn'shtin,*.  A 

catching  or  taking  unawares  ;  a  discovery. 
To  DEPRESS,  dS-pris',  v.  o.    To  press  or 

thrust  down ;  to  let  fkll,  to  let  down ;  to  bum- 
ble, to  deject,  to  sink. 
DEPRESSION,  d^pr^'&n,  m.   The  act  of 

pressing  down  ;  the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a 

surface  :  the  actof  humbling,  abasement. 
DEPRESSOR,  d^.pr&i's&i,  f .  166.  He  that 

keeps  or  presses  down. 
DEPRIVATION,  d*p-pr^-vi'shftn,  s.  5S0. 

The  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  from ;  in 

law,  is  when  a  clergyman,  as  a  bishop,  par- 
son, vicar,  or  prebend,  is  deposed  froin  hb 

preferment. 
To  DEPRIVE,  di-prlve',  r.  a.    To  bereave 

one  of  a  thing  ;  to  put  out  of  an  office. 
DEPTH,  dipfib.  s.    Deepness,  tbe  measare 

of  any  thing  from  the  surface  downwards ; 

deep  place,  not  a  shoal ;  the  abyss,  a  gulf 

of  infinite  profundity  ;  the  middle  or  height 

of  a  saasim  ;  abstruseness,  obscurity. 
To  DEPTHEN,dip'ffcn,  vm.  lOS.  To  deepen. 
DEPULSION,  d^.pdl'sh&n,  s.  177.  A  beat- 

Inir  or  thrusting  awav. 
D£PULSORY,d^.plrs6r4,a.440.  Putting 

or  driviuK  away. 
To  DEPURATE,  dip'i-rite,  a.  a.  91.    To 

purify,  to  cleanse. 
DEPURATE,  dip'u-rlte,  a.  60S.  Cleansed, 

freed  from  dregs ;  pure,  not  contaminated. 
DEPURATION,  dlp.&-r&sh6n,  s.    The  act 

of  separating  tbe  pure  from  the  impure  part 

of  any  thing. 
To  DEPURE,  di-pitfe',  r.  a.    To  free  from 

impurities  ;  lo  purue. 
DEPUTATION,  d^p-&-ti'shfin,«.   The  act 

of  deputing,  or  sending  with  a  special  com- 
mission ;  vicegerencv. 
To  DEPUTE,  d^-pute',  r.  a.  To  send  with  a 

special  commission  ;  to  impower  one  to  tnuis- 

act  instead  of  another. 
DEPUTY,dlp'A-t*,«.A  HeQtenant,a  vicerojr; 

any  oite  that  transacts  t>asin«»s  for  auoiher. 

t^  TW»  word  is  freqaeoUy  misproauonred  even  by 
coo<i  speakers.  There  is  a  proncit«M  in  the  f  lo  tH*\t 
Into  tu  nearest  rrl  ilioii  h,  which  makes  us  oncn  kcar 
Ihl*  wor«l  M  if  wrliieii  rit'tbutp. 

To  DEQU  ANTITATE,  d^kw6n'tt.t4te,rui. 

To  diminish  the  quantity  of. 
T6  DERACINATE,  d*-ris's^-nAte,  v.  «•  To 

pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
To  DERAION,\^.  _^..    I  r.  a.  To  prove. 
To  DERAIN,  7<>*-'*»«-  i     tojusUfy. 
DERAY,  d*-r4',  #.  Tumult,  diaorder,  noise. 
DERELICTION,  d^r-MJk  shin, «.  An  utter 

forsaking  ui  leaving. 
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birth,  extraction,  proeen  of  lineafe ;  offaprtac 
licritort ;  a  tingle  tiep  In  Uie  scale  of  Kcneelocy 
rank  in  ilie  tciilc  or  order  of  being. 

To  DESCRIBE,  d^-skrlbe ,  v.  a.  To  mt 
oot  any  ihlug  by  the  mention  of  its  propertln;  te 
lineate,  lo  make  out,  as  a  torch  waved  about  Ibebi 
describes  a  circle;  to  distribnte  into  pfopcr  hd 
or  divisions  ;  tc  define  in  a  lax  manner. 

DESCRIBER,  d^-skrl^&r, «.  ue  that  describ 

DESCRIER,  d^.8krl'(ir,  $.  98.  A  discoren 
A  detector. 

DESCRIPTION,  di-skrfp'sbfin, «.   The  i 

of  describing  or  making  out  any  person  or  thing 
percepUbie  properties ;  the  sentence  or  pwaagc 
which  any  thing  is  described  ;  a  Ux  deflaition  ;  i 
qualities  expressed  iu  a  description. 

DESCRIPTrVE,dc-skrfp't!v^.l57.o«,cf« 

To  DESCRY,  de-8kri',  r.  a.  To  spy  oat,  toe 
amine  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover,  to  percei 
bj^  the  eye,  to  see  any  thing  distant  orabar 

DESCRY,  d^.8krV,  a.  DiBCorery,  tbiag  4 
covered.     Not  in  use. 

To  DESECRATE,dl8'8i-krite,r.«.TodiTi 

from  the  par|>ose  to  which  any  thinn  is  rnnauist 
DESECRATION,  dls-si-krk'ah&i,  «,    T 

abolition  of  consecrauuu. 
DESERT,  d^'irt,  «.     Wilderness,  wai 

country,  uninhabited  place. 
DESERT,  dlz'^rt, «.   WUd,  waste,  soUfau 
To  DESERT,  di-zlrt',  r.  a.    To  forsake ; 

fall  away  from,  to  quit  nieanly  or  treacbcra 

ly ;  to  leave,  to  abandon  ;  to  quit  the  an 

or  reffiment,  in  which  une  is  enlisted. 
DESERT,  d£.z|rt',«.    QualiUes  or  coBdi 

c«.nsidered  witii  respect  to  rewards  or  paai 

ipents,  degree  of  merit  or  demerit  -,  excelled 

right  to  reward,  virtue. 
DESERTER,  d^zSrtSr,  f.  98.    He  titttl 

forsaken  his  cause  or  his  post ;  be  that  fea 

the  array  in  which  he  is  enlisted  ;   be  tbat  i 

sakes  another. 
DESERTION,  di-zlr'sbSn,  t.     Tbe  act 

forsakiug  or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post. 
DESERTLESS,d^.zlrtal8,a.  WitboutM 
To  DESERVE,  d^-zirv'  r.  a.  To  be  mn 

of  either  good  or  ill :  to  be  worthy  of  rcwar 
DESERVEDLY,    de-zlr'vld-l^,    md.    * 

VVorthilv,  accordint:  to  desert. 
DESERVER,  d^-zlr'v&r,  s.  98.  A  maa  m 

merits  rewards. 
DESICCANTS,  d^-slklciuts,  s.     Apffi 

tiuns  that  dry  up  the  flow  of  sores,  driers 
ToDESICCATE,d^Ik'kkte.r.a.50S.  r©  4n 
DESICCATION,  d^s-lk-kli'sbdn,  a.     1 

act  of  making  dry. 
DESICCATIVE,   d^-slkld-tly,    «.       T 

which  has  the  power  of  drying. 
To  DESIDERATE,  d^-sW'^r-ite,  r.  a. 

want,  to  miss,     rv'ot  in  use. 

ToDESIGN,de-sine',r.a.447.  To  piupoae 

form  or  order  with  a  particular  j)urpc'9e;iodci 

intentionally  ;  to  plan,  to  project;  to  naark< 

^  I  have  di tiered  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  prw 

in{  the  tf  in  tLi»  vrutA  and  its  componnds,  fw* 

am  sappcrttfd  io  this  by  Dr.  Krnrick.  Mr.  Sr^fO, 

Mr.  Ferry,  and  haw  a'tways  looked  apoa  TV  IM 

as  vnlear.—See  Principles,  4«7. 

DESIGN,de-8lne',j.  An  intentioOy  a  p«rp 
a  scheme,  a  plan  of  action ;  a  scben«  §at 
to  the  detriment  of  another  ;  tba  Mle«  « 
an  artist  eiideavours  to  execute  or  rrpici 

DESIQNABLE,d^.8WI-bl,c  I>ia&^ 
able,  capable  to  l>e  particuUrW  marke<|  oi 

DESIGNATION,  d^-8lg.iik>8b6a,   «. 
act  of  pointing  or  marking  oat ;  afspoMMUi 
ditectious ;  import,  inteatioQ. 


To  DERIDE,  d^-rfde',  r.  a.    To  laugb  at, 

to  mock,  to  turn  to  ridicule. 
DERI  DER,  d^-ri'dur,  s.  98.  a  moclcer, a scoflTer. 
DERIS  ION,d^-rlzb'iin,t.  Tbe  act  of.deriding 

or  UaghiiiK  Ml ;  coniempc,  scuro,  a  Uachiag-^toclc. 

DERIS  IV  E,diri's!v,a.428.Mockiog,8CoflSiig. 
DERISORY,  d^-rifldr^,  a.  429, 51^.  Mock- 
ing, ridiculing. 
DERIVABLE,  d^rlV^-bl,  a.    Attainable 
by  right  of  descent  or  derivation. 

DERIVATION,  dir4-Y4'8h&n,  #.  630.  The 
tnicing  of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the  tracing 
of  any  thing  from  its  source  ;  in  medicine,  tbe 
drawing  of  a  humour  from  one  pait  of  tbe  body 
to  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  dWv'l-tfr,  a.  Deriredor 
taken  from  another. 

DERIVATIVE,  dk-tWUh,  #.  167.  Tbe 
thing  or  word  derived  or  taken  from  another. 

DERIVATIVELY,  dt-ri/i.tiv.l^,  od.  In  a 
derivative  manner. 

ToDERI  VE,d^  riYe',r.a.To  torn  the  coarse  of 
any  thing;todedticefrom  its  originai;to  commu- 
nicate to  another,as  from  theongin  and  source ; 
in  grammar,  to  trace  a  ward  from  its  origin. 

To  DERIVE,  di-rlve',  r.  a.  To  come  ftom, 
to  owe  its  origin  to  ;  to  descend  from. 

DERI  VER,  de-rlve'&r, «.  One  that  draws  or 
Celebes  from  the  original. 

DERNIER,  dlrn-yke',  o.    Last 

To  DEROGATE,  d^r'6-g&te,  r.  a.  To  lessen 
the  worth  of  any  person  or  thing,  to  disparage. 

To  DEROGATE,  d^r'A-g&te,  t>.  a.  1*o  retract. 

DEROOATE,dlr'^Kite,a.91.Leae»edlovalae. 

DEROGATION,  d^r-^glisb&n,  $.  6S0.  A 
disparaging,  lessening,  or  takiug  away  tbe 
worth  of  any  person  or  tiling.  > 

DEROGATIVE,  dh-rigi-ih,  a.  Deroga- 
ting, lessening  the  value.  # 

DEROG  ATORILY,d^-r6g'Atir4-ll,ad.In  a 
detracting  -manner. 

DEROGATORINESS,  d^.r6g'4-tir4-ii&, 
s.   Tbe  act  of  derogating. 

DEROGATORY,di-rig'i-tix.^,a.612.  That 
lessens  the  value  of. 

DERVIS,  d  jr'vis,  s.  A  Tarkisb  priest. 

DESCANT,  d^'kint,  a.  492.  A  son^  or  tone ; 
a  discourse,  a  dispuutkin,  a  disouisition 
branched  out  iato  several  divisions  or  beads. 

To  DESCANT,  dls-klnf,  o.  a.  To  barangae, 
to  discourse  at  large. 

To  DESCEND,  d^lnd',  v.  a.  To  come 
Aram  a  higlter  place  lo  a  lower ;  to  come  down ;  to 
come  saddealy,  to  fsll  apoo  as  an  eiwmy  ;  to  malce 
aa  lavasloa ;  lo  proceed  from  an  ori|;inal ;  lo  fall  in 
order  of  Inheritance  to  a  saccessor  ;  to  extend  a  dis- 
coarse  from  a  feneral  to  particniar  coosiderations. 

To  DESCEND,  d^-s^nd',  v.  a.  To  walk 
downward  upon  any  place. 

DESCENDANT,  d^-sin'dlnt,  j.  Tbe  off- 
sprtog  of  an  ancestor. 

DESCENDENT,  d^-sln'dint,  a.  Filling, 
sinking,  coming  down  ;  proceeding  from  an- 
other as  an  original  or  ancestor. 

DESC£NDIBLE,d^2o'd^bl/i.8acb  as  may 
be  descended  ;  transmissible  by  inheritance.      . 

DESCENSION,  d^-s^'sb&n,  t.  Tbe  act  of* 
falling  or  sinking,  descent ;  a  declension,  a 
degradation. 

DESCENT,  dk'B^nty «.    Hie  act  of  passing 

'rons  a  hi<har  place;  progrr«s  dowoward»i  Inv*. 
9tfm,  bofiile  entrance  Into  a  kinedotn  ;  traa*niis«ion 
of  amy  thing  hy  sncccMion  sud  inhniunce;  the 
Slate  of  pf oceediog  from  an  urigittal  or  piogcaitor; 
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To  DESIGNATE,  dh%'iAie,  r.  a.  To  potnt 

oQt  or  mark  by  tome  pvticuUr  token.  50S. 
BESIGNEDLy,  d^sin^.l^,  ad.  364.  Pur- 
I  Po»eljr«  iutcucioiiallj. 

DESIGNER,  dM'D&r,  «.  98.    A  plotter,  a 
contriver ;  oiie  thai  forms  tbe  idea  of  ao j  thiuj; 
ill  painting  or  sculpture. 
DESIGNING,  d^-8i'nlng,  part.  a.  InBidioiu, 

treacheroas,  deceitful. 
DESIGNLESS,  d^^beaSs,  a.   Unknowiog, 
•    inadvertent. 

DESIGNLESSLY,  dh^bitlh-lh,  ad.  With- 
out tntentioii,  ienorantljr,  inadvertently. 
D£SIGNMENT,d^^e'in^t,t.  A  plot,a  ma- 
licious intention;  the  idea  or  sketch  of  a  work. 
D£SIRABLE,dc.zi'ribl^.PleaBing,delight. 
fnl;  that  which  is  to  be  wished  with  eagerness. 
DESIRE,  d^-zlre',  f.    Wish,  eagemesa  to 

obtain  or  enjoy. 
ToDESIR£,d4.z)re>.a.  Towi8h,toloiigfor; 
to  ei  press  wishes,  to  long ;  to  ask,  to  entreat 
DESIRER,  d^-zrrQr,a.  96.  One  that  ia  eager 

after  any  thine. 
DESIROUS,  A-zVr&8,a.9I4.  FuU  of  desire, 

eager,  longing  after. 
DESlROUSNfiSS,d^xi'rfts.nJ8,f.  Falness 

of  desire. 
DESIROUSLY,  dWrds-U,  od.    Eagerly, 

with  desire. 
To  DESIST,  d^'slsf ,  v.  a.  447.    To  cease 
^m  any  thing,  to  stop. 

t^  I  have  prMtrvcd  the  «  pare  ia  this  word,coatrarv 
•m  Mr.  Sheridaa,  who  spells  It  4exUt.  Dr.  Kenrick  and 
Mr.  Psrrv  are  of  By  opialoo,  awl  I  caBDot  se*  znj 
reatoo  «ub«r  froM  c«stomoraaaiogy,toalt«lt.44r. 
DESISTANCE,  d^-aktlnse,  t.    Hie  act  of 

desisting,  cesaation. 
DESISTIVE,  dls^'tir,  a.  UT.     Ending, 

concluding. 
DESK,  d^  t.    An  incliniiig  Uble  for  the 

utc  of  writers  or  readers. 
BESOLATE,  dls's^lite,  a.  91.    Without 
Inhabitants,  oiiinhabited ;  deprived  of  inha- 
bitants, laid  waste ;  solitary,  without  society. 
To  DESOLATE,  d^'s^lite,  «.  a.    To  de- 

prive  of  inhabitants. 
DESOLATELY,  d^s^lite-l^,  «d.  In  a  de- 

•olate  manner, 
£I£SOLATION,  die-sA-ll'shftn,  t.  Destruc- 
tion of  inhabitants  ;  gloominess,  meUncholy ; 
m  place  wasted  and  forsaken. 
DESPAIR,  di-ipkre',#.   Hopelessness,  de- 
spondence ;  that  which  causes  despair,  that  of 
vf  hich  there  is  no  hope  j  in  theology,  loss  of 
conSdcnce  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
To  DESPAIR,  d^spAre*,  v.  n.  To  be  with- 

out  hope,  to  despond. 
DE8PAIRER,  d^pW&r,!.   One  without 
hope. 

DESPAIRINGLY,  di-spA'ring-l^  ad.  In  a 

manner  betokening  hopelessness. 
To  DESPATCH,  d^-spltch',  v.  a.    To  send 

away  hattily ;  to  send  out  of  the  world,  to  put 

to  death  ;  to  perfurni  a  business  quickly  :  to 

conclude  an  affair  with  another. 

t^  Tb«r«  to  a  ceneral  rale  in  pronunciation,  vis. 
^*">«"  »  r^*  •■**•  ■  »yll*We  Immediately  before  the 
»cc«nt,  tbal  vowel  baa  a  teMleney  to  lengthen,  and  It 
o#tca,  pardralartj  la  aolrmn  tpeakiag ,  proooanced  at 
^P'f.**  W  <>»•  •'•Ml  were  oo  it.-6te  7h  CoiUct,  S44. 
—  I  hie  gcaerai  Icadmcy  luclioes  ns  to  oivlde  wordi 
\gM  each  a  otanacr  a«  lu  make  the  vowel  end  the  unac« 
»«wC«4«3rtla*le;  and,  If  the  iwosecccedint  continantt 
•«^  romWaaWe^to  carry  them  iMCh  to  that  syllable 
v*ich  has  ih«  accaat.  Wbea  the  c  is  thus  IcA  to  fialtb 


the  syllable  before  the  accent  In  de-^pafr,  de-tpatek, 
ace.  it  liiclinet  to  its  open  slender  sound,  whkh, 
bciof  rapidly  pronounced,  ralli  into  the  thortl,  whkh 
to  exactly  iu  short  sound,  106,  I07  ;  for  when  the  «  Is 
short  by  belnie  clvsed  by  a  consonant,  like  other  vow> 
els,  it  goes  into  a  different  sound  from  the  long  one, 
ft44.  Ihat  the  word  (/c^fO/cA,  till  Dr.  Johnson  cor- 
rected it,  was  always  wriUen  with  an  <  ;r  and,  now  It  to 
corrected,  we  do  not  find  the  least  difference  in  the  pro> 
nunciaiioo. 

DESPATCH,  ai-spitsh',  s.    Hasty  execu- 
tion ;  express,  hasty  messenger  or  message. 
DESPATCHFUL,  di-8pl[tsh'r&],  a.  Bent  on 

haste. 
DESPERATE,  dls'p^-r&te,  a.  91.    Without 

hope ;  without  care  of  safety,  rash,  irretrieva- 
ble:  road,  hot-brained,  funous* 
DESPERATELY,  dls'p^.r&te-li,  ad.    Fu- 

riously,  madly  -,  in  a  great  degree  :  this  aente 

is  iudicrons. 
D£SPERATENESS,d^p£-rlta-n8s,s.Mad. 

ness,  fury,  precipitance. 
DESPERATION,  dls-pt-rl'shin,!.  Hope- 

leuness,  despair. 
DESPICABLE,  dls'p^-kl-bl,  a.  ConlempU. 

ble,  mean,  worthless. 
DESPICABLENESS,  disp^-kl-bl-nis,  t. 

Meanness,  vileness. 
DESPICABLY,  d&'pi-k|.bl^,od.  Meanly, 

sordidly. 
DESPI6ABLE,  d^-spM-bl,  a.  Contempti. 

ble,  regarded  with  cootempL 
To  DESPISE,  d^-spbe',  v.  a.    To  scorn,  to 

canterai). 
DESPISER,d^spi'zfir,f.CoDtemDer,scOmer. 
DESPITE,  d^-spUe',  s.    Malice,  anger,  de- 
fiance ;  act  of  malice. 
DESPITEFUL,  d^-splte  fOl,  a.    Malicious, 

full  #f  spleen. 
DESPITEFULLY,  d^-splte'ffil-U,  ad.   Ma- 

liciourfv,  malignantly. 
DESPITEFULNESS,    di-spltefil-nis,   s. 

Malice,  hate,  malignity. 
ToDESPOIL,d^-8poU>.a.To  rob,to  deprive.' 
DjElSPOUATION,  d&|.p^-1^4'sh&n,  s.  ASO. 

'Jlie  act  of  despoiling  or  stripping. 
To  DESPOND,  d^-splnd',  r.  n.   To  despair, 

to  lose  hope ;  in  theology,  to  lose  hope  of  tba 

divine  mercy* 
DESPONDENCY,  d^-sp6n'd&|.s^,  s.     De- 

spair,  hopelessness. 
DESPONDENT,  di-sp^n'd&it,  a.   Despair- 

ing,  hopeless. 
To  DESPONSATE,  d^.sp^n's4te,  r.  a.    To 

betroth,  to  affiance. 
DESPONS  ATION,  dis-pdn-sl'sh&n,  s.  6S0. 

Th<*.  betrothing  persons  to  each  otlier. 
DESPOT,  dis'pdt,  8.  An  absolute  prince. 
DESPOTICAL,  d^.sp6t'^.kil.  {  a.  Absolute 
DESPOTICK,  dh-»p6t  ik,        S     in  P0^««*> 

unlimited  iu  authority.  , 

DESPOTICALNE8S,  di-sp^t^i-kil-nis,  s. 

Absolute  authority. 
DESPOTI8M,d^8  pA  tfcn^  Absolate  power.' 
DESSERT,  dlz-zlrt',  «.  The  last  course  of 

an  entertainment. 
To  DESTINATE,  dis'ti-nite,  r.  a.    To  de- 
sign for  any  particular  end. 
DESTINATION,   d&t^'shftn,  s.     Tbe 

purpose  for  which  any  thiiig  is  appointed. 
To  DESTINE,  dis'tin,  v.  a.  140.  To  doom,  to 
appoint  unalterably  to  aiiy  state  ;  tn  appoint 
to  any  use  or  purpose ;  to  devote,  to  doom  to 
puuishroeot  or  misery  ;  to  fix  unalterably. 
DESTINY,  d&'t^-n^,s.  Tbc  power  that  spina 
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1 105,  pin  lOl-Hii  lOy  mlTe  U 

NATE,  d^-Ui'm^iikte.tf.M. 
iblithed;  conclasive;  fixeA,  reK>l 
NATELY,  di-tli'mi-nke-l*, 
,  with  fixed  resulve. 
NATION,  d^-tir-m^-nk'shiB 
lirection  to  a  certain  end  ',  the  re 
itiou :  judicial  decision. 
NATIVE.    d^-t^r'm*-n4-dT, 
li  uncontrollablj  directs  to  a  ccr 
which  makes  a  liinitation. 
N  ATOR,d*-tlr-m4-iili't6r, «.  j 
ieterroiiies. 

MINE,  d^-t2i'iDln,r.<i.  140. 
le ;  to  fix  uUiniately  ;  Ut  miiju»{ 
ufluence  the  choice  ;  to  reaoire 

£ut  an  end  to.  to  destroj. 
[INE,di.tlr'min,c.  ».  Toe 

end  ;  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  tc 

eriting  anv  thing. 

TION,  d^-tir-ili'sh&n, «.  Dii 
thiuK  by  removal  of  tiie  earth 
N,  de-t^i'shin,  «.    The  ac 

%  sore. 

^E,  dh'tiMr,  a,  158.      Hai 

to  cleanse. 

t  has  the  power  of  cl<'ansing  woa 
r,  dMsi'y  v.ff.  To  bate,  to  ah 
BLE,  de-tls'ti.bl,a.  Hateful, 

BLY,d^.tl8'a-bl^,a(i.  Hatefi 
Iv. 

tlON,  dlt-t2s.tli;8h&]^  «. 
bhurrencr,  abomination. 
R,de-tls'tfir,«.08.  One  that  ht 
(ONE,  d^-eJbAoe',  r.  c.  TV>4i 
,  to  throw  down  fron  the  tbron 
,d^-tin'u,  8,  50S.  A  writ  that 
m,  who,  having  goods  or  chattd! 
m  to  keep,  refases  to  deliver  I 

riON,dlt4-nl'8hin,s.  Smmm 

ble  thdn  ti.e  ordinary  cmckhn 

Jcinatiun,  as  in  the  goiu|^  off  ol 

turum  fulminans,  or  tlie  like. 

fIZE,d^t't&:nize,e.«.  Tocal 

nation. 

IT,  dMJrf ,  r.  a.    To  wi^at  i 

ai  import. 

lCT,  di-trtkf ,  v.  a.  To  deitif 

ray  by  envy  and  calumny. 

'£R,  d^-lr4k't(ir,  «.     One 

y  anotlierU  rtputMion. 

ION,  d€-trdk'8bun,  a.  The  a 

from  any  thing  ;  scandaL 

X)RY,  di-tr4k't&r4,  65T.     I 

r  denial  of  desert*  d.  rogatory. 

RESS,  de-trik'tr&,  a.    A  cc 

laii. 

;NT,  dlt'tr^-mjnt,  g.     Lam, 

chitf. 

;NTAL,  dit-tri-mjn'tll,  a. 

hurnifnl.  musing  loss. 

JDEj  dc-tr66d ,  r.  a.     To  tl 

Ft.rce  nilo  a  lower  place. 

JNCATE,  d*-trftng'k4te,  r-  a 

t,  to  shorten. 

NATION,  d  jt-rftn-kiahift,  «. 

pine. 

ON,  di.tr&6'shiD,  t.    Th*  a 

down. 

STATE,  d^.vl«  dte,  r.  a.    T 

plundcr.^See  At^eniUM, 
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DEVASTATION,  diT48*tl'di8n,  t.  Waste, 

havock. 
DEUCE,  d^  f.    Two. 
To  DEVELOP,  d4-vll'ftp, «.  «•   To  disen- 

ga^e  from  something  that  enfolds. 

DEV£ROENC£,de-vlr3liiM,f.  DecUrity, 
dedination. 

To  DEVEST,  d^-Tlff,  9.  a.  To  itrip,  to 
deprive  of  clothes ;  to  take  awaY  anj  thing 
eood  ;  to  free  from  any  Uiing  bad. 

DEVEX,d4.Ylk8'^Bendingdown,decliToiii.'' 

DEVEXITY,  d^-vik's^-ti,  $.  IncanraUon 
downwards. 

To  DEVIATE,  diVi^te, «.«.  642.  To  wan- 
der from  the  right  or  conuaon  way ;  to  go 
astray,  to  err«  to  sin. 

DEVIATION;  d^.Y^i'8]iftn,  t.  The  act  of 
qoittinff  the  right  way,  errour ;  Tariation  liom 
csUblidied  mie ;  offence,  obliqoity  of  conduct. 

DEVICE,  di-fice',  t.  A  contriTaace,  a  stra^ 
tagem  ;  a  design,  a  scheme  formed  ;  the  em- 
blem on  a  shield  ;  inreiition,  genins. 

DEVIL,  diT'vl,  8. 1S9, 405.  A  fallen  angel, 
the  tempter  aiid  spiritoal  enemy  of  mankind. 


DEVILlSti,d^v'Tl.is1i,a.  Partaking  of  the 
qaalities  of  the  devil}  an  epithet  of  abhor- 
rence or  contempt. 

DEVILISHLY,  dlTM-lshU,  od.  In  a  man- 

^^ner  suiting  the  devil. 

TCVIOUS,  dh\h't»,  a.  542.  Out  of  the 
oommon  track  ^  wandering,  roving,  rambling ; 
erring,  going  astraj  from  rectitade. 

To  DEVISE,  d^-v ise',  r.  a.  To  contrhre,  to 
invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 

To  DEVISE^  d^-vUe',  CM*  To  consider,  to 
contrive. 

DEVISE,  di-vke', «,  The  act  of  giving  or 
bcqa«athing  bv  will. 

DEVISE,  de-TUe',  a.    Contrivance. 

DEVISER,  d^T&'xir,!.  A  contriver,  an  in- 
ventor. 

DEVITABLE,  div^i-tl-bl,  a.  PoMible  to 
be  avoided.  1 

DEVITATION,  div-i-tiahiln,  t.    The  act 

DEVOID, dl-viid', a.  Empty, vacant;  with- 
out any  thing,  whether  good  or  eviL 

DEVOm,  d^vwtr',  t.  Service ;  act  of  ci- 
vility or  obtcqotoosness. 

ToDEVOLVE,di.v6lv',r.o.  ToroUdown; 
to  move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

To  DEVOLVE,  di-v6lv',  v.n.  To  iaUin 
succession  into  new  bands. 

DEVOLUTION,  d^-A-lA'shSn, «.  The  act 
pi  rolling  down ;  removal  from  hand  to  hand. 

To  DEVOTE,  d^-vAte',  9.  a.  To  dedicate, 
to  consecrate ;  to  addict,  to  give  ap  to  ill ;  to 
cwne;  to  execrate. 

DEVOTEDNESS,  di-v6'tid-n28,i.  The  atate 
of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

DEVOTEE, d^v-v^t2^,«.  One erroneonaly 
or  soperstitioQsly  religions,  a  bigot 

DEVOTION,  df -vA'ahin,  t .  Piety,  acU  of 
reTigioii ;  an  act  of  external  worship  ;  prayer, 
expressioA  of  devotion ;  the  state  of  the  mmd 
under  a  strong  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God  s  an  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cerc- 
noay  ;  strong  affection,  ardent  love ;  dispo- 
•al,  power. 

JDEVOTIONAL,d^?A'ahin.Al,«.  Pertain- 
ing cp  devotion. 

ITS 


DEVOTI9NALISt,dfc-TA'8h8n4l.Ut,».  A 

roan  xealous  without  knowledge. 
To  DEVOUR,  di-vjttr', ».  a.   To  eat  np  ra» 
▼eiiouslv  ;  ta  destroy  or  consume  with  rapiditf 
and  violence  ;  to  swallow  up,  to  annihilate. 
DEVOURER,  de-vd&'rftr,  «.  98.     A  con* 

suroer,  he  that  devours. 
DEVOUT,  di-vJfit',  a.     PTons,  reUgiont, 
devoted  to  holy  duties ;  filled    with    pious 
thoughts ;  expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 
DEVOUTLY,  d^-vUtl^,  ad.  Pion8ly>  wlA 

ardent  devotion,  religiuusiy. 
DEUSE,  d6fe, «.    1%e  devil. 
DEUTEROGAMY,  dik'tk-tf^i-mk,  t.  518. 

A  second  marria^. 
DEUTERONOBfY,  dll-t&-^'&-m^,  t.  518, 
The  second  book  of  the  Law,  being  tlie  fifdi 
book  of  Moses. 
DEUTEROSCOPY,d&-tlr.6A'c^p^t.  The 
second  intention,  a  meaning  beyond  the  lite- 
ral sense. 
DEW,  dli, «.  The  moisture  upon  the  ground. 
To  DEW,  dhf  V.  a.    To  wet  as  with  dew,  to 

moisten. 
DEWBERRY,  d&1>&r-ri, «.    The  fruit  of  a 

species  of  bramble. 
DEWB£SPRENT,d&.b^-spijttf,pare.Sprin. 

kled  with  dew. 
DEWDROP,  d&'dr6p,  $.    A  drop  of  dew 

which  sparkles  at  son-rise. 
DEWLAP,  d4lip, «.    The  flesh  that  hangs 

down  from  the  tliroat  of  oxen. 
DEWLAPT,  d&'Upt,  a.    Furnished   with 

dewiaps. 
DEWWORM,  d&'wirm,  $.    A  worm  found 

in  dew. 
DEWY,  d&'i,  a.  Resembling  dew,  partaking 

of  dew  ;  mcrnt  with  dew. 
DEXTER,  diks't&r,  a.  The  ririit,  not  the  left 
DEXTERITY,  diks-tlr^^-ti  «.    Readiness 
of  limbs,  activity,  readiness  to  obuin  skill ; 
readiness  of  contrivance. 
DEXTEROUS,  dlks'tlr-fis,  «.    Expert  at 
any  manual  employment,  active,  ready  ;  ex- 
pert in  management,  subtle,  full  of  expedients. 
DEXTEROUSLY,  dlks^tlr-fis-i^,  ad.    Ex- 
pertly, skilfully,  attfullv. 
DEXTRAL,d(;ks'tr4l,a.  The  right,  not  the 

left. 
DEXTRALITY,  dlks-trlli-t^,  s.  The  state 

of  being  on  the  right  side. 
DL/iBETES,  dl-£b^'tls,s.    A  morbid  co- 
piousness of  urine. 
DIABOLICAL,dl4-b6r^-kll,la.  DevUUh. 
DIABOUCK,dU-bdl1k^609.5    partaklni^ 

of  the  qualities  of  the  devil. 
DIACODIUM,  di-l-kA'd^-bn,  s.  The  syrup 

of  poppies. 
DIAC6uSTICS,dl-l-kii'stiks,s.  The  doc- 
trine of  sounds. 
DIADEfii,  dl'l-dlm,  s.    A  tiara,  an  ensi|p 
of  royalty  bound  about  the  head  of  eastern 
monarchs ;  the  mark  of  royalty  worn  on  the 
head,  the  crown. 
DLADEMED,  dii-dimd,  a.  159.    Adorned 

with  a  diadero. 
DI ADROM,  dl'l.drim,  $.  106.    The  time  in 

wliicii  any  motion  is  performed. 
DIAIRESIS,  dl-lr'^-sis,*.  124.  The  separa- 
tion or  disjunction  of  syllables. 
fy  Mr.  ftlieridsD  ha*  gtvan  the  Imif  sound  of  f  10 
tba  secead  syllable  of  this  word,  coalrarj  to  tiM  gca» 


DID 

-pbe  105  y  pin  107>Hii&  1G2,  m&re  14 
RHOEA,  dUr-ri'^,  t.    A  flux  of 

RHOETICK,dl4r-rlt1k/i.Proino 

ux  of  the  belly,  ioluiivc,  purgaiWc 
V,  di'A-re,  4.  *An  account  of  every  t 
riial. 

rOLE,  dl48't6.1^,  *.  116.    A  fiRu» 
rick,  by  which  a  short  syllable  is  n 
;  the  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
TYLE,  di'ds-tlle,  s.     An  intcrcoh 
of  three  diaiurtert. 
le  reason  \rhy  this  word  is  pronounced  in 
I,  and  DiattoU  in  fonr,  is,  fliat  thr  lati 
Qreeic,  lutrt^^  and  the  former  is  a  cnmp 
wn,  formed  from  ha  and  mihof,  a  pitUr. 
ison  boldtgood  for  pronouncms  .4f>*tf>fj.e, 
ato  A-yoe-o  pe ;  anci  Osteoscope  into  iM 
And  tbongli  Juhnsuu,  Ash,    i  ncbanan, 
,   accent  Diasti/ie  on  the  »ecun<l  syliac 
hesitation  to  differ  from  them  by  puciiti 
>n  tb«  first.— See  Academy. 

ESSERON,  dl4-tls'8^-r6n,«.   Ai 

i  in  intisick. 

LE,  dlb'bU  8. 405.  A  sroall  spade. 

DONE,  dib'st^ne,  $.     A  little  8 

\i  children  throw  m  another  atone. 

CITY,  di-kis'si-t^,  #.  124.    Pert 

iness. 

t  dice,  «.  The  plaral  of  Die. — See 

-BOX,  dWbiiks,  #.    The  box 

ice  the  dice  are  thrown. 

R,  di'clr,  9,  08.    A  player  at  d» 

jster.  ,     , 

CTATE,  dik'tkte,  e.  a.  91.  To  de 

lother  with  authority. 

ATE,  dik'tltte,  «.  91.    Rule  or  m 

rered  with  authority. 

ATION,  dik-t&'sh&n^  «.    Tbe  ai 

tice  of  dictating. 

ATOR,  dik-tf  t&r,  #.  621.      A  n 

e  of  Rome  made  in  tiroes  of  exigence 

sted    with  absolute  authority  ;    on 

ed  with  absolute  authority  ;  one  « 

it  or  authority  enables  him  to  direo 

luct  or  opinion  of  others.  166. 

ATORIAL,  dik-4'^^V^4l,  c  Ai 

Ire,  jOoufidetit,  dogroatical. 

ATORSHIP,  dik.t&'tfir-shlp,  #. 

5  of  a  dictator ;  authority,  insolent 

ice. 

ATURE,  dik-tli'tshjire, «.  The  off 

:tator. 

ION,  dlk'8h2n,9.     Style,  langi 

es!iion. 

lONARY,  dlk'shSn-l-r^, «.     A 

aining  the  words  of  any  language,  m 

ry,  a  word-book. 

,  few  years  a^  this  word  was  nnlrervall] 

d  as  if  written  Dlmargt  and  a  peraoa 

sen  tlioasbt  a  prdnnt  If  be  had  prosMNM 

ng  to  its  orthography ;  bat  tach  baa  to 

t  imDrovement  in  speukinz,  that  now  a  | 

ri-lc  tac  impatation  uf  vatganty  abo«ld  b 

it  otberwise  Ibpi  It  is  wriueo. 

did.    The  preterit  of  Do ;  the  si 

pretrr-iropeifpct  tense* 

lCTICAL,  d*.d£lk't*.kll,->€.   Pn 

lCTICK,  d^-dAk'tfk,  124.  i    tiTe 

precepts. 

lPPER,  d!d'ip.p&r,  «.     A  binl 

>s  into  the  water. 

LSCALICK,  dJd4»-kil1k,a.  12S, 
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JUDST,  didftt.    The  second  person  of  the 

pirtef  tense  of  Do. — Sec  Did, 
TO  DICy  dl,  V.  a.    To  tinge,  to  colour. 
PIE^  dl,  s.    Colonr,  tincture,  stain,  hoe  ac- 


To  DIE,  dl,  V.  n.    To  lose  life,  to  expire,  to 

pan  iuto  aniithcr  ttate  of  r xif fence ;  to  perish, 
I     to  come  to  notbine;  in  theology,  to  perish 

everftas tiiigl J ;   to  languish  with  pleasure  or 

teaderiKss  ;  to  wither,  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  grow 

▼apid.  as  liquor. 
DIE,  dl,  8. :  yU  DICE,  dlse.    A  small  cube, 

■Hrked  »n  iu  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to 

six,  wtkkh  gamesters  throw  to  in  play  ;  hacard, 

Stance  ;  any  cubick  boily. 
]>IE,dl,  «. ;  pf.  DI£8,  dlze.  The  stamp  used 

m  coiiuifce. 
DIE&,  df6r, «.  98.    One  ^ho  follows  the 

trade  of  dying. 
PUT,  di'ei,«.    Food,  Tictnals ;  food  regu- 

lalrd  by  the  mies  of  medicine. 
To  DIET,  dl'^  r.  a.    To  give  food  to ;  to 

lM»rd.  to  supply  with  diet. 
To  DIET,  dl'it,  e. ».  To  eat  by  rules  of  phy- 

tick;  tn  eat,  to  feed. 
DtFT,  di'^  8.    An  assembly  of  princes  or 


DfET-DRINK,  dV^tnlrlnk,  «.     Medicated 

wStARY,  d\li-i'xh,  0.    Pertaining  to  the 

rvlnofdiet 
DIETER,  dl'«t-ttr,  8,  96.    One  who  pre- 

•cnbe«  rules  for  eating 
DtFTETICAL,  dU-tit'^-kAl,)  #.   Relating 
WETETICK,dU.tifik,         J  to  diet,  be- 

IfMiug  to  the  medicinal  cautions  aboattbe 

■aTaTfood.     ,    , 
To  DIFFER,  dlff&r,  r.  a.  98.    To  be  distin- 

gaitlied  from,  to  have  properties  and  qoali- 

lan  not  the  same  with  those  of  another ;  to 

OHitcod,  to  be  at  variance ;  to  be  of  a  oon- 

•sary  opiiiif>n. 
DIFFEBENCE,  diff&r-jnse,  «.  565.    State 

«£  hctjtg  distinct  from  something ;  the  quali- 

tics  by  which  oii^iders  from  anotlier;  the  di§- 

yaopurtion  between  one  thing  andanotber;  dis* 

p«ie,  debate,  quarrel ;  distinction ;  point  in 

Mstioa,  ground  of  controversy ;   a  logical 

^ntioctioa* 
DfFFERENT,  dlff &r4nt,  a.    Distinct,  not 

tic  taaae  ;  of  many  contiary  qualities  ;  on- 

Re.  dissimilar.         ,     ,     , 
DIFFERENTLY,  diff ir4nt.]i,  od.    In  a 

^HTerent  loanner. 
DIFFICIL,  dlTfi^-Bil,  a.  Difficult,  hard,  not 

«My  ;  scrupuloos.     Not  in  use. 
DIFFICULT,  dirft-kfiU,«,  Hard,  not  easy ; 

tfo«btraoaie,  veuitiout;  hard  to  please.peevish. 
DIFFICULTLY,  dlft^-kdlt-l^,  ad.  Hardly, 

whb  dilBculty.     .     .     ,      . 
DIFFICULTY,  dln*-kOl-ti,  #.    Hardness, 

eatitranety  to  easiness  ;  that  which  is  hard  to 

AcnMDplish  ;  distress,  opposition ;  perplexity 

ym  affarrv  :  objection,  cavil. 
To  DIFFIDE,  dif-ride*,  r.  a.    To  distrust, 

•»  have  no  confidence  in. 
DIFFIDENCE,  dlTfe-djnse,  s.     Distrust, 

want  of  confidence. 
DIFFIDENT,  difl^-dint,  a.   Not  confident, 

not  certain. 

To  DIFFIND^iflliid',  tm.  To  cleave  la  two. 
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DIFFISSION,  dlf-flsh'&n,  s.    The  act  of 

cleaving;. — See  Abiciwmu 

DIFFLATION,  dif-flli'8hiin,f.  The  act  of 
scattering  with  a  blast  of  wind. 

DIFFLUENCE,  dlrflWnse,   \8.  The  qua- 

DIFFLUENCY,dirflA.^n-si,  $  lity  of  faU- 
inf!  away  on  all  sideii. 

DIFFLUENT,  diffli-^nt,  a.  518.  Flowing 
every  wav,  not  fixed. 

DIFFORM,  dim&nn,  a.  Contrary  to  uni- 
furm,  having  ports  of  different  structure,  as  a 
diflforro  flower,  one  of  which  the  leaves  are 
unlike  each  other. 

DIFFORMITV,  dif-fSr'm^t^,  s.  Diversity 
of  form,  irregularity,  dissimilitude. 

To  DIFFUSE,  dif-f6ze',  r.  a.  To  pour  out 
upon  a  plane ;  to  spread,  to  scatter. 

DIFFUSE,  dif-fuse',  a.    Scattered,  widely 
spread  ;  copious,  not  concise. 
ty  This  adjective  is  dUUngnishctl  ircttn  the  verb  In 

fbe  prouaocUtlon  of  «,  In  th«  same  manner  a«  the 

mran  tue  It  from  the  verb  to  tue,  and  ahust  from 

to  alms€,  dec.  499.    ThI*  analocy  is  very  prevalent, 

and  seems  the  reatnn  why  adjectives  codin|  in  Hve 

have  ibe  s  pare,  4M. 

DIFFUSED,  dif-f^',  part.  a.  359.  WUd» 
uncouth,  irregular. 

DIFFUSEDLY,dif-f&'ald-l4,ad.S64.Widely, 
dispersedly. 

DIFFUSEDNESS,  dlf-fjizld-n^s,  «.  S65. 
The  state  of  being  diffused,  dispersion. 

DIFFUSELY,  dlf-f&sel*,  ad.  Widely,  ex- 
tensively ;  Copiously. 

DIFFUSION,  d!f-f&'zhin,  s.  Dispersion, 
the  state  of  being  scattered  every  way ;  co« 
piousness,  exuberMice  of  style. 

DIFFUSIVE,  dif.f&'siv,  a.  428.  Having  tho 
quality  of  scattering  any  thing  everv  way ; 
scattered,  disperaed;  extended,  in  full  ex- 
tension. 

DIFFUSIVELY,  dlf-fA'sIv-le,  ad.  Widely, 
extensively. 

DIFFUSIVENESS,  dlf-f&'slv-n^s,  8.  Exten- 
sinn,  dispersion  ;  want  of  conciseness. 

To  DIG,  dig,  V.  a.  preterit.  Dug  or  Digged, 
part.  pass.  Dug  or  Dieged.  To  pierce  with 
a  spaoe ;  to  cultivate  tM  ground  by  turning  it 
with  a  spade  ;  to  pierce  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  DIG,  dig,  r.  a.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

DIGEST,  di'jist,  8.  402.  The  pandect  of 
the  civil  law. 

To  DIGEST,  d^.jlst ,  v.  a.  124.  To  distri- 
bute hito  various  classes  or  repositories,  to 
ranee  methodically;  to  concoct  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  to  soften  by  beat,  as  in  a  boiler,  a  chv- 
nical  term;  to  range  methodically  in  the 
mind  ;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  scheme,  or  me- 
thod ;  in  chirurgery,  to  dispose  a  wound  to 
£enerate  pus  in  order  to  a  cure. 

To  DIGEST,  d^.jlst ,  v.  a.  To  generate  mat- 
ter  as  a  wound. 

DIGESTER,  dMs't&r,«.  He  thatdigesU 
or  concocu  his  food  ;  a  strong  vessel,  wberein 
to  boil,  with  a  very  strong  heat,  any  bony 
substances,  so  as  to  reduce  them  into  a  fluid 
state ;  that  which  causes  or  strengthens  the 
concoctive  power. 

DIGESTIBLE,  d^-j&'t^-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
bcina  digested. 

DIGEiSTION,  d^j^'tshin,  $.    The  act  of 
concuciing  food ;  the  preparation  of  natter 
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IHPLOMA,  d^lA'ml,  «.124.    A  letter  or 

writing  conferring  some  priTilege. 
BIPPER,  dfp'p^,  $.  98.    One  that  dipf. 
Generally  applied  to  one  who  bapUces   by 

f (lunging  in  tlie  water. 
PPING-NEEDLE,dlp'p]ng.nie-dl,«.  A 
device  which  shows  a  particular  pruperty  of 
the  roagnetick  needle. 

DIPSAS,  dlp'sifl,  $,  A  serpent  whose  bite 
producfs  unquenchable  thirst. 

DlPTOTE,  dip't^te,  «.  A  noun  consistiog 
of  two  cases  only. 

DIPTICK,  dlp'tik, »,  A  register  of  bishops 
and  martyrs. 

DIRE,  dire,  a.    Dreadibl,  dismal,  horrible. 

DIRECT,  d^-r^f,  a.  124.  Straight,  not 
crooked ;  not  oblique,  not  coHateraf;  appa- 
rently tending  to  some  end  ',  open,  not  ambi« 
guoui;  plain,  express. 

To  DIRECT,  di-rtkf ,  r.  a,  117.    To  aim  in 


POOTY^  Sm'iAh,  9.    A  fine  kind  of  fna- 

cian,  or  doth  of  cotton. 

l>IMLY,dbil^«.  Not  With  a  quick  Bight, 
uot  with  a  clear  perception ;  not  brightly,  not 
loauiwMMly. 

DIMNESS,  dWnIs,  ••  Dnlnesa  of  alght; 
want  of  apprehension,  stopidity. 

DIMPLE,  dim'pl,  m.  405.  Cavity  or  depres- 
sion in  tlie  cheek  or  chin. 

To  DIMPLE,  dim'pl,  r.  n.  To  sink  in  small 
cavities. 

DIM  PLED,  dWpld,  a.  405.    Set  with  dim- 

DbfPLY,  dim^l^,  c.    Fnll  of  dimples. 
DIN,  din,  8,    A  lood  noise,  a  violent  and 

eootinucd  soond. 
To  DIN,  din,  r.o.    Tostnn  with  noise;  to 

ispirss  with  violent  and  continued  noise. 
To  DIN  E,  dine,  e.  a.    To  eat  the  chief  meal 

•bfHst  the  auddie  of  the  day. 
To  DINE,  dbe,  «.  a.    To  gire  a  dinner  to, 

MNETICAL,  d^ttjf ^.yil,  a.  124.    Whirl- 

iac  rocnd,  vertigiooas. 
To  DIBiG,  ding,  p.  0.    To  dash  with  vio^ 

kace ;  to  impress  with  force. 
Tm  DING,  ding,  v.  a.  To  bluster,  to  botmce, 

•d  buff. 
DING-DONG,  ding^ftn^,  t.    A  word  by 

which  the  sound  of  bells  is  imitated. 
mUiOlR,  ding'gl,  f.  405.    A  hollow  be- 

DOilNG-ROOM,  di'ning-r&im,  t.  The  prin- 

crpal  apartment  of  the  house. 
DiNJVER,  din'nir,  s.  98.    The  chief  meal, 

the  tmttmi  eaten  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
M?IN£R-TIM£,db'n&r-time,s.  The  time 

«if  doling. 
MXT;dfit,«.    A  blow,  a  stroke;  the  maik 

Mkde^  a  blow ;  violence,  force,  power. 
VaDINT,  dtot,  «.a.    To  mark  with  a  ca- 

wHt  by  a  blow. 
DIBn«£EATION,    dl-oA-mlr^'shin,    s. 

tfi.     The  act  of  numbering  out  lincl  v. 
DIOCESAN,  dl^s-s^Htln;  m.  llflL    A  bi- 

•hop  aa  be  stands  lelatad  to  his  own  clergy  or 

DIOCE88;dl'^8ls,s.    The  circuit  of  erery 

hisfcwp's  jariadictiiin. 
DIOPTRICAL,  dl-Vt^-k^l,  7«.   Afford- 
DIOPTEfCI^  dUp^.  110.  J  ingaroe- 

difm  (<n  the  sight,  assisting  the  sight  in  the 

▼arwr  at  distant  olpects. 
DIOPTWCKS,  dWp'tHks,  #.  509.    A  part 

«#<»i»ock«,tfcatiog  of  the  different  relracnons 

mi  ibw  Uaht. 
DIOKTHROSIS,  dUir-fAri'sls,  s.  520.    An 

syei— ii.»n  by  which  crooked    memWrs  are 

aMde  even. 
To  Df  P,  dip,  r.  a.    To  immerge,  to  put  into 

any  liduor ;  to  moisten,  to  wet ;  to  engage  in 

Mfy  affair  ;  to  engage  as  a  pledge. 
7w  Dl  F,  d  fp^  e.  a.    To  immerge ;  to  pierce ; 

CO  enter  slighUy  into  any  tiling;  to  drop  by 

cfcance  into  anv  mass,  to  choose  by  chance. 
Df  PCH1CR,  dfp'tshik,  s.    The  name  of  a 

Wrd. 
DtRETAIjOU8,dMr|.ias,  a.  119.    Hav- 

Isctwo  Aower  leaves. 
DIFHTHONO,  dip'ihtng,  t.  413.    Acoa- 

■^'    1  •#  two  vowels  to  form  one  sound. 
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a  straight  line :  to  point  against  as  a  mark  ;  to 
regulate,  to  adjust ;  to  prescribe  certain  mea- 
sure, to  mark  out  a  certain  course ;  to  order, 
to  command. 

DIRECTER,  d^-r4kt4r,  s.  One  that  di- 
rects ;  an  instrument  that  serves  to  guide  any 
manual  operation. 

DIRECTION,  d^-rlk'shin,  s.  Aim  at  a 
certain  point ;  motion  impressed  b^  a  certain 
impulse;  order,  command,  prescnption. 

DIRECTIVE,  de-r^'tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  direction ;  informing,  showing  the 
way. 

DIRECTLY,  d^-r2ktn^,  ad.    In  a  straight 
line,  rectilineally )  immediately,  apparently, 
without  circumlocution. 
^  In  thto  word  we  bsTe  aa  iDttaacc  of  a  different 

I>ruuauciatlon  In  the  empbatlcal  and  colloqaUl  nic  uf 
I.  If  we  with  lo  be  very  distinct  or  forceful,  wv  fre- 
qneutly  pnmouncc  ibe  i  lony,  a»  la  dial;  but  in  com- 
Bon  cooverMdon  we  sive  tbis  letter  Ibe  sound  of  r, 
according  toanslogy.  I17,  J«S. 

DIRECTNESS,  d^-rlkt'nls,  s.  Straight- 
ncis,  tendency  to  any  point,  the  nearest  way. 

DIRECTOR,  d^-rjk't&r,  s.  16G.  One  that 
has  authority  over  others,  a  superintendaiit ; 
a  rule,  an  ordiiiauce  ;  an  instructor  j  one  who 
is  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience ;  an  instru- 
ment in  surgery,  by  which  the  hand  is  guided 
in  its  operation. 

DIRECTORY,  d^.rlk't&r4,  s.  512.  The 
book  which  the  factious  preachers  published 
in  the  Rebellion,  for  tlie  oirectiou  of  their  sect 
in  acts  of  worship. 

DIREFUL,  dlre'Ml,  <a    Dire,  dreadful. 

DIRENESS,  dire'nis,  s.  Dismalness,  hor- 
ror,  heinousiiess. 

DIREPTION,  dl-rlp'shin,  #.  125.  The  act 
of  plundering. 

DIRGE,  d&j;^,s.  A  mournful  ditty,  a  song 
of  lamentation. 

DIRK,  d&rk,  «.     A  kind  of  dagger. 

DIRT,d&rt, s.  108.  Mud,fiUh,mire;  mean- 
ness, stirdidness. 

To  DIRT,  dArt,  r.  a.    To  foul,  to  bemire. 

DIRTPIE,  d6rt.pl',  s.  Forms  moulded  by 
children  of  clay. 

DIRTILY, d&rf el^, ad.  NasUly ;  meanly, 
sordidly. 

DIRTlNESS,dirt'^.ni0,s.  Nastineas,  ftlth- 
ioeu,  foulness;  meanness,  baseness,  lordid- 
ncss. 
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LiableneM  to  be  detttoyed  by  difimioii  of 
DISCERPTION,  d^B-shp'shlm^  $.    The  act 

of  pullin(E  to  piecci. 

To  DISCHARGE,  dTs-Uhlije',  r.  a.  To  dis- 
burden  ^  to  disembark ;  to  give  vent  to  auj 
thing,  to  let  fly  ;  to  let  off  a  gun  ;  to  clear  a 
debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free  from  obligation  ; 
to  absolve :  to  perform,  to  execute  ;  to  pat 
away,  to  obliterate ;  to  divest  of  any  office  or 
employment ;  to  di.^niiss,  to  release. 

To  DISCHARGE,  dfo-tohirje',  r. «.  To  dig- 
miss  itself,  to  break  up. 

DISCHARGE,  dfe-tshJije',  #.    Vent,  ex- 

f>losion,  emission  :  matter  vented  ;  dismissioa 
rom  an  office ;  release  from  an  obligation  or 
penalty  ;  performance,  ezecntion ;  an  acquiu 
tance  from  a  debt. 

DISCHARGER:  ils-tsharjar,  m.  He  that 
discharges  in  any  manner;  he  that  fires  a  gun. 

DISCINCT,  dl8-siiikt>  Unguarded,  loosely 
dresni'd. 

To  DISCIND,  dla-slnd',  ©.  a.  To  divide,  to 
cut  ill  pieces. 

DISCIPLE,  dis-sl'pl,  «.  405.    A  scholar. 

DISCIPL£SHlP,di8.8i'pl-8hlp,«.  The  state 
or  function  of  a  disciple. 

DISCIPLINABLE,  dis'si-plM-bl,  a.  Ca- 
patle  of  instruction. 

DtSCIPUNABLENESS,  dls's^pHn-lbl. 
nis,  a.    Capacity  of  instruction. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  dis-s^plin^VMo,  a. 
Pertaining  to  discipline. 

DISCIPLINARIAN,  dls-s^plk-k  ri4ii.  t. 
One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness : 
a  follower  of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  to  callca 
from  their  clamour  about  discipline. 

DISCIPUNARY,  dis's^.plhi4^,  a.  613. 
Pertaining  tn  discipline. 

DISCIPUNE,  dVs^.plIn,  a.  150.  Edaca^ 
tiou,  instruction;  rule  of  government,  order ; 
roiliury  regulation;  a  state  of  sukuectiont 
chastisement,  c<»rreccinn. 

To  DISCIPUNE,  dis's^-plln,  r.  a.  To  eda» 
cate,  to  instruct ;  to  keep  in  order ;  to  correct, 
to  chastise ;  to  reform. 

To  DISCLAIM,  dTs-klkne*,  r.a.  To  dls- 
own,  to  deny  any  knowledge  of. 

DISCLAIMER,  dlskl&'m&r,  t.  OS.  One 
tliat  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces. 

To  DISCLOSE,  dIs-klAze'  r.  a.  To  unco- 
ver, to  produce  from  h  hidden  state  to  opcik 
view  ;  to  open  ;  to  reveal,  to  tell. 

DISCLOSER,  dis-kli'zir,  s.  One  that  re* 
veals  or  discovers. 

DISCLOSURE,  dls-klA'zh&re,  s,  452.  Dis- 
covery.  production  into  view;  act  of  reveal- 
ing aiiy  secret. 

DISCOLORATION,   dls.k6l.A.rli'8hiD,  a. 


DIS  AVOWMENT,  dIs4.Ti&'mJnt,  t.    De- 

uial. 
To  DIS  AUTHORISE,  dls-SV^A-rlae,  r.  a. 

45*.     T'»  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
To  DIS  BAN  p,  diz-b^nd',  o.  a.  435.   To  dis- 

miss  from  ruiiitary  service. 
To  DISBAND,  dlz-bind',  r.a.    To  retire 

from  miliiarv  service  ;  to  separate. 
ToDISBAUk,diz.blrk',v.a.   To  land  from 

a  ship. 
DISBELIEF,  dls-b^-liir,  a.  425.    Refusal 

oi  credit,  drnitl  of  belief. 
To  DISBELIEVE,  dis-bi-Ui?',  v.  a.   Not  to 

credit,  not  to  hold  true. 
DISBEUEVER,  dis-b^-U'rir,  a.   One  who 

refuses  belief. 
To  DISBENCH,  dlz-blntsh',  r.a.  To  drive 

fr<>ro  a  seaL 
To  DISBRANCH,  db-brtnUh',  v.  a.  To  se- 

parate  or  break  otf 
To  DISBUD,  dia-b&d'  v.  a.    To  take  away 

the  sprigs  newly  put  forth. 
To  DISBURDEN,  dk-b&r'dn,  r.  a.    To  an- 
load,  tu  diseitcumber ;  to  throw  off  a  burden. 
To  DISBURDEN,  dk-bfir'dnjv.  a.   Toeaae 

the  mind. 
To  DISBURSE,  dlz-birse',  o.  a.   To  spend 

or  lay  not  nioi«ev. 
DISBURSEMENT,  dla-birs'inint,  a.  A  dis- 
bursing or  laying  out. 
DISBURSER,  diz-b&r'sir,  s .    One  that  dii- 

burses. 
DI8CALCEATED,  db-kl]'8h^4-tld,a.S57. 

Stripped  of  iboes. 
DiSCALCEATION,  dls-kll-shU'shin,  s. 

S57.    The  act  of  polling  otf  the  tboci. 
ToDISCANDY,  dk-kln-di,  v.  n.    To  dis- 

solve,  to  melt. 

To  DISCARD,  dis-klrd',  r.  a.    To  throw 

out  of  I  be  liand  such  cards  as  are  useless;  to 

discharge  or  eject  from  service  or  employment. 

l>ISCARNAt£,dis.klr'nite,a.91.  Stripped 

of  flesh. 
To  DISCASE,  dis'kise',  o.  a.    To  strip,  to 

undress. 
To  DISCERN,  dk-e^',  v.  a.  851.    To  de- 
•crir,  to  see;  to  judge,  to  have  knowledge  of; 
t4>  distinauish ;  to  make  the  difference  between. 
To  DISCERN,  diz-z^m',  r.  a.  To  make  dis- 
til icti<m. 
I>I8CERNIvR,   dlz-z^r'nfir,  a.  99.    Disco- 
w€TWt  he  that  descries ;  judge,  one  that  has 
tHe  power  of  distincuisliiou. 
I>ISC£RNIBLE,  dfe-z^r'ni-bl,  a.     Disco- 
verable, perceptible,   distinguishable,  appa- 
rrtif. 
J>ISCERNIBLENESS,  dk-zjr'nt-bl-nis,  a. 

"Visibleness. 
I>ISCERNIBLY,  dlz-zlr'nt-bU,  ad.    Per- 

^rptibiv,  apparently. 
DISCERNINI^  diz-zlr'nfeig,  par*,  a.    Ju- 

cfS«inus,  knowing. 
DlSCERNINOlJV,  dlz-fir'ning-l*,  ad.    Ju- 

^«et«msly,  rationaliv    acfittlv. 
DISCERNMENT,  dlz-zlrn'mlnt,  a.    Jndg- 

fvs«-ni,  power  of  disiinatiisin<>S. 
0j\,    I>fSCERP,  dis-serp,    r.a.    To  tear  in 

I  t--ee«. 

f>I^JC:ERPTIBLE,  dls-s^rp'tt-bl,  a.    Fran- 

^hi^»  sepwrable. 
nKcBRFTlBilSTY,  dja-alrpli-bnt-t*, f. 
^  17» 


The  act  of  chanpine  the  colour ;  the  act  of 

staininp  ;  chnngp  ofcolonr    stain,  die. 
ToDISCOLOUR,d!8.k6infir,  r.a.  To  chango 

from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 
To  DISCOM  FIT,  dSs-k&mf  Ft,  r.  a.    to  de* 

feat,  to  vanquish. 

DISCOMFIT,  dls-kimTit,  a.   Defeat,  oTcr. 

throw. 

DISCOMFITURE,  dls-kim'fit'y&re,  a.  Dc 
feat,  rout,  overthrow. 

DISCOMFORT,  dis-k&mfirt,  s.  106.    Un- 
easiness,  melancholy,  gkioni. 
N  S 
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To  DISCOMFORT,  dfa-kWf&rt,  r. «.    To 

ffrieve,  to  sa4den,  to  deject. 
OTSCOMPOBTABLE,  dis-kum'fur'ti.bl,  a. 

One  that  is  melancholy  «iid  refuses  comfort ; 

thflt  CftDses  sadness. 
To  DISCOMMEND,  dis-k^m-mlnd',  v.  a. 

To  blame,  to  censure. 
DISCOMM£NDABLE,d?8.k6m'mln^l-bl, 

a.— SeeCmiinenJaKe.  Blaioeable,  censurable. 
DISCOMMENDABLENESS,       dis-kW- 

mln-dH-bl-nls, ».    Blameableneis,  Uable- 

ness  to  censure. 
DISCOMMENDATION,  dh^ktrn'mln-di- 

sh&n,  «.    Blame^  censure. 
DISCOMBIENDER,  dU-ktm-miu'dir,  t. 

One  that  discoroiDeodt. 
To  DISCOMMODE,   dls-k^-m^e',  r.  a. 

To  pot  to  inconvenience,  to  molest. 
DISCOMMODIOUS,  dis-kdm-m&'d^if ,  or 

dl8-k6m-in6'j^-iB,  «•    IncoDTenient,  trou- 
blesome.— See  Cammodioui. 
DISCOBfMODITY,   d2i-k6m.m^'^.te,    t. 

InconTenienoe.  disadvantage,  hurt. 
To  DISCOMPOSE,  dU.k6m.pW,r.  a.   To 

difofder ,  to  vnaettle ;  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb  the 

temper ;  to  offend:  to  displace. 
DISCOMPOSURE    dia-k^m-p&'zh&re,   9. 

Ditord^r,  perturbation. 
To  DISCONCERT,  dli-k^-s^rf,  v.  a.    To 

unsettle  the  mind,  to  discompose. 
DISCONPORMITY,  dis-kdn-lii'mi.t^,  $. 

Want  of  agreement 
DISCONORUITY;dl8.k^D.gr&'^.ti,«.  Dis- 
agreement, inconsistency. 
DISCONSOLATE^  dls-k6n's^llite,   «.  91. 

Without  comfort,  nopeleaa,  sorrowful. 
DISCONSOLAT£LY,dls.k6nWlkte.l^,aif. 

In  a  disconsolate  manner,  corofortlesslv. 
DI8CONSOLATENE8S,    dis-kdn'sA-Ute. 

nhf  ••    The  state  of  being  disconsolate. 
DISCONTENT,  d!s.k6n-tlnf,  «.    Want  of 

content,  uneasiness  at  the  present  state. 
DISCONTENT,   dls.k6ii.tlnt',  a.    Uneasy 

at  the  present  state,  dissatisfied. 
To  DISCONTENT,  d!B-k6n.t&it>.  a.    To 

dissatisfy,  to  make  uneasy. 
DISCONTENTED,  dis-k^n-t&itid,  part.  a. 

Uneasy,  dissatisfied. 
DISCONTENTEDNESS,  dls-k6ii-tfa'.t4d- 

nls,  8,    Uneasiness,  dissatisfaction. 
DISCONTENTMENT,  dls-kdn-tlntmlnt, 

f.    The  state  of  discontent 
DISCONTINUANCE,  dis.k6n-tln'i.iiise,  s. 

Want  of  cohesion  of  parts  -,  a  breaking  off ', 

cessation,  intermission. 
DISCONTINUATION4ls-k6n.tIn.&.li'sh&n 

f.    Disruption  of  contiuuitv,  separation. 
IV)  DISCONTINUE.  dis.k6n.tin'6,  r.  a.  To 

lose  the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  lose  an  csta- 

Uisbed  or  prescriptive  custom. 
To  DISCONTINUE,  dU.k6n.tn'6,r.«.  To 

leave  o6',  to  cease  any  practice  or  hnbit 
DISCONTINUITY,  dk.kin-ti-ni'i.t^,  s. 

Disunity  of  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 
DISC014VENIENCE,  dls-kAn-T^'ni^lnse, 

s.    Incongruity,  disagreement 
DISCORD,  dUli&rd,s.  402.    Disagreement, 

op^iosition,  mutual  animosity ;  dif^renee,  or 

contiaritty  of  qualiutrs;  in  musick,  sounds 

not  oC  themseUas  pleasing,  but  ncCesMfy  to 

ba  aUcd  with  others. 
180 


To  DISCORD,  dlskird',  v.  n.  493.    To  dii 
agree,  not  to  suit  with. 


DISCORDANCE,  dls-kJi'dlnse.  \ 


t.  Dk 


DISCORDANCY,  dis-k&r'dAn-s 

agreement,  opposition,  inconsistencjr. 
DISCORDANT,  dIs-kSr  dint,  0.   Inconsis 

ent,  at  variance  with  itself;  opposite,  contr 

rions. 
DISCORDANTLY,  dfc-kJr'dint.li,  04.  I 

consutently,  in  disagreemont  with  itself; 

disaereement  with  another. 
To  DISCOVER,  d]s-k&v-4r,  r.o.    To  di 

close,  to  bring  to  light ;  to  make  known ; 

find  out,  to  espy.       «      ,    , 
DISCOVERABLE,  dis-k&v'ir4.bl.  a.  Tk 

which  may  be  found  out  j  apparent,  expoB 

to  view.  ,    ,    , 

DISCOVERER, dls-k&v'irir.s.    Oncth 

finds  any  thing  not  known  before ;  a  koi 

one  who  is  put  to  de»crv  the  enemy. 
DISCOVERY,  dl8-k6v'4r4,«.655.  Tbei 

of  finding  an^  thing  hidden ;  the  act  of  rew 

ing  or  disclosing  any  secret 
DISCOUNT,  dIsltSint,  s.  813,  An.    T 

sum  refunded  in  a  bargain. 
To  DISCOUNT,  dis-Mint',  r.  a.  To  coi 

back,  to  pay  back  agiiin. 
ToDISCOUNTENANCE,dU.k&fin'ti^ 

V.  a.    To  discourage  by  cold  treafeat ; 

abash ;  to  put  to  shame. 
DISCOUNTENANCE,  d!s^Un't^.nftBi, 

Cold  treatroeiit,  unfriendly  regard. 
DISCOUNTENANCER,    dls-kifta't^ 

s&r,  s.  96.    One  that  dLisconrages  liy  a 

treatment. 
To  DISCOURAGE,  dk-kirl^je,  v.  a.  S 

To  depress,  to  deprive  of  confidenoe  ;  ia 

ter,  to  fright  from  any  attempt. 
DISCOURAOER,  di8^&r!4i^»  a.    t 

that  impresses  diffidence  and  terror. 
DISCOURAGEMENT,  dis-k&r'rlilje-BJ 

<.  90.    The  act  of  deterring  or  dmpttm 

hope  ;  the  cause  of  depression  or  fnar. 
DISCOURSE,  dfe-k&fse',  s.  318.     Tbe 

of  the  understanding,  by  which  it  paiemaf 


premises  toconseooenoes ;  convcraatioB«  i 
tual  intercourse  ot  language,  talk  ;  treaiaa 
dissertation  eitlier  written  or  utterad. 
To  DISCOURSE,  dis.k^rse',  v.n.     T6  < 
verse,  to  talk,  to  relate ;  to  treat  opoo 
solemn  or  set  manner;  to  reatoot  to  p«aa  1 

f»reroise8  to  conseouenoes. 
SCOURSER,  dis-kir's&r,  s.    A  apctt 

au  haranguer ;  a  writer  on  any  subj«ct. 
DISCOUKSIVE,d}s.k&r'siT,a.   Paoi^ 

intermediate  steps  from   premises   to  ca 

Quenoes ;  containing  dialogae,  interlocal 
DFSCOURTEOUS,  dis'kfir'tehis,  «.     L 

vil,  nncoroplaisant 
DISCOURTEOUSLY,  dis-kir'tshfis-l* 

Uncivillv,  rudely. 
DISCOURTESY,  dls-kir't^^,  s.  InciTi 

rudeness. 
DISCOUS,  dlslcfis,  A.    Broad,  flat,  ^m 
DISCREDIT,  dis-krld1t,s.    Ignoaaiay 

proach,  disgrace ;  want  of  trust 
Tb  DISCREDIT,  dis-krjd'lt,  «.  a.      Tc 

priv*;  of  credibility  ;  to  disgrace,  to  mhmm 
DISCREET,  dis-krUf,  a.    Pmdciu, 

tious,  sober ;  modest  not  forward. 
DISCREETLY,  dis-krUtl^,  ad.  Pvmde 

cautiously.       . 
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DISCREETNESS,  SM-kxhkifnh,  $.    The 

qanlity  of  being  ditcrect. 
DISCREPANCE,  d&kri.plii8e,t.    DUTer- 

CDor,  contrariety. 
DISCREPANT,  di8lu4.pint,«.    DiOereiit, 

diMffreetng. 
DISCRETE,  dl»-krite',  a.    DUtinct,  not 

contiaaoos^  disjaoctiTe. 

t^  Tfcto  word,  aiid  lit  oompMion  Ouiereie,  one 
wvttkl  haw  nippowd  should  have  th«  Mme  acccotaa. 
tioa  la  all  o«r  PronouAdng  Diciiunarles,  and  vet 
•MrctJy  aay  two  wor rtt  are  more  dUfcrtntly  accented. 
The  accent  It  placed  on  the  last  »ylUt>le  oT  (Mmereie 
by  Dr.  Ash,  Cachanau,  Perry,  £oiick,  and  BaUey  j 
aad  oa  the  first  by  Sber Idao,  Dr.  Johiuoo,  Smithy  W. 
Jofaoaton,  and  Dr.  Kenrlck.  8cou  accents  the  latf 
•yUaMe  of  this  word  when  aa  adjective,  and  the  first 
when  a  sahsuntlve :  a  distiactioa  very  agreeable  to 
analogy,  49* :  bat  Bntlck,  dtrecUy  contrary  to  this 
analogy,  reverses  this  order.  ZM«cr«^«balwayaBied 
as  aa  adjective,  bat  has  scarcely  less  diversity  9t  ac- 
c«ataatioailMaGNianf<«^  l>r./ohBsoB,Dr  lUnrick, 
Mr.  Naret,  Mr.  ScotU  Perry,  and  Enttck,  accent  it 
on  the  last  syllabla ;  and  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  first  IVhen  I  wrote  the  Rhyming  Dic- 
Woaanr  1  accented  both  these  words  m  the  irst  sylla- 
Ma ;  bat  this  acceatnadon,  I  imagine,  arow  f^om  con- 
irastlog  them,  which  oAen  places  the  accent  on  the 
opporfBg  parts,  as  ia  hititnuU  aad  •^trimit  bat, 
npon  matarer  con»ideratioa,  I  apprehend  tha  accent 
oagbtto  be  placed  aa  the  first  syllabla  of  CbNcrcff 
whan  a  nbstaadvt,  and  on  the  last  ol  both  words 
when  a^JeetivesL 

DISCRETION,  dii.kr&h'in,  f .  507.  Pru- 
dmce,  Itnowledge  to  govern  or  direct  oue'a 
fleir ;  liberty  of  acting  at  pleatore,  micoutroUed 
and  unconditional  power. 

DISCRETIONARY.  d!8.kri8h'an.|r4,  a. 
Lffftathrae.  imliaiited,  onrettrained. 

DISCRETIVE,difi-kii't}T,a.    Theaameaa 


DISCRIMINABLE,    dfc-krlm'^.il.bU    a. 

Dittingoitbabie  bj  oatw<rd  marks  or  tokens 
To  DISCRIMINATE  dls-krimA-Bke, r. a. 

To  mark  with  notes  or  difference ;  to  seJcct  or 

teparvte  from  otbert. 
DISCRIMINATENESS,     dis-kiin^nlU. 

BM,  9.  91.    DifltinctneM. 
DISCRIMINATION.  db.]criiii4-ni'ihiiLa. 

Tbe  state  of  being  distinguished  from  other 

peraoas  or  things ;  tbe  act  of  distingoishing 

one  from  another,  distinction :  the  marks  ^ 

distinction. 
DISCRDIINATIVE,  dls-krlmi-nl-liv,  a. 

Mr.    That  which  makes  the  mark  of  disUiic- 

tion,  characleristical  \  that  which  observes  dis- 

ttnctiott. 

DISCRIMINOUS,di8.kiim'^Di8,«.    Dan- 

geroQS,  haaardoQs. 
DISCUBITORY,   d?f.k&'b*.tir4,  a.  512. 

Fitted  to  the  Dostare  of  leaniiig. 
DISCUMBENCY,d!»-k&m'b6^,  #.    The 

•act  of  leaninir  at  meat. 
To  DISCUMBER,  difi.kinia>dr,  «.  «.    To 

disengage  from  any  troublesome  weight  or 

bulk. 
IIISCURSIVE,  dlfi^ir'slv,  a.  158.    Moving 

here  and  there,  roving  j  pr«»cecding  by  regular 

ydation  from  premises  to  consequences. 
©6CUR8IVELY,  d!».k4r'alv-l|;   «d.     By 

(tne  gradation  of  argument. 
;         1>ISCUR80RY,   dU-kir'aSr.i,   a.     Argu- 

macvs,  dfe-kii,  •.  a  quoit. 

To  DISCUSS,  d(8.k&8',  r.  a.    To  examiae ; 
to  disperst  any  humour  or  swelling. 
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DISCUSSER,  dts-kis^ir,  $.  W.    He  fbat 

disco  Sites. 
DISCUSSION,  dls-k&fi'sh&ii,  t.    Disqtuai- 

tion,  examination.     , 
DISCUSSIVE,di».k&fl'flhr,c496.    Haviig 

the  power  to  discuss. 
DISCUTIENT,d]8^&'8blQt,«.  AmedicNio 

that  has  the  power  to  reotl. 
To  DISDAIN,  dk-d&ne^,  e.  c    To  Booni,  to 

consider  as  onworthv  of  one's  character. — ^ee 

Dis, 
DISDAIN,  da-dlne', «.   Scorn,  contempta- 

ons  anger. 
DISDAINFUL,  dfE-dbietb,  a.    Haugbty, 

scornful,  indienant. 
DISDAINFULLY,  diz^lme^4,od.  WMi 

haughty  scorn. 
DISDAINFULNESS,   dSz^liie'fU.nls,  9. 

Haughtj  scorn. 
DISEASE,  dk4xe',«.  Distemper,  malady, 

sickness. 
To  DISEASE,  dlz4ze',v,  a.    ToafltctwiUi 

disease,  to  torment  with  sickness ;  to  pain,  to 

maketmeasv.  ,    ,    , 

DISEASEDNESS,  dlz-izld-nie,  S65.  Sidh 

ness,  malady. 
DISEDOED,  dls&Ud',  a.  359.    Bldnted, 

dulled.  ,    ,       , 

To  DISEMBARK,  dis-lm-birk',  v.  a.    To 

carry  to  land. 
To  DISEMBARK,  clMm-birk',  t.n.    To 

land,  to  go  on  laiM).        ^       .    « 
To  DISEftmirTER,  dls^m-blf  tir,  v.  a.  To 

sweeten,  to  free  from  bitterness. 
DISEMBODIED,  dk-lm.b^1d,a.  Divest. 

ed  of  the  body.  .    . 

To  DISEMBOGUE,  dls^m-bA^e",*.!!.  S37. 

To  pour  out  at  tha  OMuth  of  a  Qvet. 
T6mSEMBOOUE,dls-&n.bJgue>.ii.  To 

gain  e  vent,  to  flow. 
DlS£MBOWELL£D*dls-lm.b&i'2ld,fMr<.«. 

Taken  from  out  the  bawels. 
To  DISEMBROIL,  d?s4m-bi^,«.c    » 

disentangle,  to  free  firom  perplexity. 
To  DISENABLE,  dis4ii4^,r.«.    TDd««- 

prive  of  power. 
To  DISENCHANT,  d!s4n4sblnf,ff.c  To 

free  from  the  force  of  an  enchantment. 
To  DISENCUMBER,  dls4ii-kOml>te.  «w  e. 

To  discharge  from  incumbrances,  to  disbur- 
den ;  to  free  from  obatnictioa  of  any  kind. 
DISENCUMBRANCE,  dis^n-kim^biiMe, 

s.     Freedom  from  incumbrance. 
To  DISENGAGE,  dis^o-^l^e',  v.  a.  To  so. 

parate  from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  in 

union ;  to  disentangle,  to  clear  Ihun  Impedl' 

mruts  or  difficulties ;  to  free  from  a^y  thing 

that  powcrfullv  seises  the  attentioiu 
ToDlSENGAOE,dls4n.g^e',v.».   To  set 

one's  self  free  from. 
DISENGAGED,  dls-ln-glud,  pcH.o.  150. 

Vacant,  at  k-isure.  ^    ^ 

DISENGAGEDNESS.  d?84a.gi^'aje,  s. 

Tlie  quality  of  beiag  dkeagaged,  vacoi^  af 

attenuon.  ,    ,      . 

DISENGAGEMENT,  dMn-gJ^e'm&t,  t. 

Release  from  a^y  eagagemeot  or  eblifMson ; 

freedom  of  attention,  vaancy. 
To  DISENTANGLE,  d&to-tliig'gl,  r.  a. 

To  set  free  from  impediments,  to  clear  from  pcr- 

plesity  or  diSicoity  ;  t«  unfold  tbe  parU  of  any 

thing  uiterwovcn ;  to  dlscngagB,  to  Kparatc. 
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5GUISEMENT,dIzg-ylzc'inlnt,«.  Brflv 
f  concfalinent.  ^        , 

5GU1SER,  dizg-y Vzur, «.  160.    One  that 

uts  on  a  disguise  ;  one  tliat  conceals  another 
y  a  dispuise,  one  thatdi>fisiure$. 
SGUST,  dlz-gfist',  s.  435.     Aversion  of 
tie  palate  from  any  thing;  ill  hurooar,  maie- 
olence,  offeiice  conceived. 
DISGUST,  d?z-gust',  r.  a.  To  raise  av«- 
ion  in  the  stomach,  to  distuiie  ;  to  stiike  witk 
lislike,  10  offend  ;  to  nn.duce  avt-rsion. 
SGUSTFUL,  dlz-g6st'ful,  a.     Nauseous. 
SH,  dish,  a,     A  broad  vide  vessel,  in 
»hich  solid  food  is  served  up  at  the  tabic  ;  a 
leep  hollow  vessel  for  liquid  fo  d  ;  the  meat 
erved  in  a  dish,  any  particular  kind  of  fu«»d. 
DISH,  dish,. r. a.    To  serve  in  a  dish. 
SH-CLOUT,  dlsh'klSfit,*.  The  cloth  with 
rhich  the  maids  rub  tluir  dishes. 
lSH-WASHER,dlsh'wish-ur,«.  The  name 
►f  a  bird. 
SH ABlLLE,  dls4-b!i',  s.  Undress,  loose 

Iress.  -      ^    ,  «.      . 

DISHABIT,  dls-hiblt,  c.a.    To  threw 

mt  of  place.  ,      ,  «. 

DISHEARTEN,  dls-hlr  in,  r.  a.  ISO.   To 
iiscoursge,  to  deject,  to  terrify. 
SHERISON,  dis-her'i-zn,  «.  170.    The 
ict  of  debarring  from  inheritance. 
.  DISHERIT,  dis-h^r'lt,  c.  a.    To  cut  oiT 
from  hereditary  succession. 
I  DISHEVEL,    dish-shgv'vfil,    r.  a.    To 
ipread  the  hair  disorderly.  '        ,       .     , 

ISHONEST,   diz-6n'lst,  a.  99.    Void  of 
probity,  void  of  faith ;  disgraceful,  ipM»>- 

nious.  ^    M    •%       t       .      . 

rSHONESTLY,  dlzin'tst-le,  ad.    Witk- 
out  faith,  without  probity  ;  unchastely. 
[SHONESTY,  dlz-6n'n!s.te,  8.     Want  of 
probity,  faithlessness  ;  unchaslity. 
bHONOUR,    diz.6n'nur,    s.    Reproach, 
disgrace,  ignominy  *,  reproach  uttered,   ccb- 

)  DISHONOUR,  dlz-3n'ndr,  r.  a.    To  dis- 

JTace,  to  bring  shame  upon,  to  blast  with  iii- 
amy  ;  to  violate  chastity  ;  to  treat  wiih  \n- 

d'Enity.  .,    4,2     -  . . 

ISHONOURABLE,    dfe-On  nQr-i-bl,    «. 

Shameful,  reproachful,  iirnuminious. 
ISHONOURER,   dizinnur-fir,   #.     One 
that  treats  another  with  indignity  ;  a  ▼ioUtor 
of  chastity. 
0  DISHORN,  dis-h6rn',  r.  a.    To  stnp  of 

JSHUMOUR,  dls-&'m&r,  $,  Peevishness, 
ill  humour.  y-y   .     , 

HSIMPROVEMENT,dls-Im-pr66N'm4nt.i^ 
Itedr.ction  of  a  better  lo  a  wor^e  slate. 

o  DISINCARCER  ATE,dls-ln-k&x's^-rat<, 
r.  a.     To  set  at  libtrtv.  ,      ,        * 

)ISINCLIN ATION,*  dls-m-klc-nk'shan,  «- 
Want  of  affcciion,  slight  di>like. 

'o  DISINCLINE,  d?s-Jn-kllne',  r.m.  To 
produce  dislike  to,  to  make  disalfected,  w 
alienate  aff.  ction  from 

)ISINGEN UITY,dl3-?n.ji-n6'*-t*,#.  Mean- 
ness of  artifioi-,  unfairness. 

DISINGENUOUS,  d?8-ta-jen'u.fts,  a.  Ua- 
Ikir.  meanly  artful,  illiberal. 

DISINGENUOUSLY,  di8.in-j&i'&-(U-l*^ 
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BBINGENUOUSNESS,     dls-In.jIn'i-Ss- 

B^  t.    Mean  subtilty,  low  cralt. 
DISINHERISON,  dfe-k-h^r'^-zn,  «.    The 

•ctufcuttJniEurt' from  aii^  htrediUr^  succet- 

lioQ ;  tbe  stale  uf  being  cut  off  from  amy  here- 

diUrir  ri|£ht 
T»  DISIX  HERIT,  dls-ln-hlrlt,  r.  a.   To  cut 

off  ffDin  an  here di tar v  right 
To  DISINTER,  dis-in-'tlr' ,  r. «.  To  unbury, 

to  Ukc  out  of  llie  fEravc. 
DttlNTERESSED,     diz-k'tlr-lfl-s&i,    a. 

Witiiout  rteard  to  private  adTantace,  ioipar- 

ii.1.    N..t  used.  ^'       i' 

DiSIVTERESSaiENT,  diz-In'tlr-la-mlnt, 

L  Diirrgard  to  private  ad vuntage»  disinterest, 

ditintemiednest.     Ni»t  u»cd.   • 
DiSINTEItEST,  diz-in't^r^st,  «.    What  is 

eoiitrarjr  Ui  cue's  wish  or  prosperity ;  iiidiflier- 

oioe  to  profit 
DISINTERESTED,d  z-in't^r.&.tk,a.  Su- 
perior tu  regard  of  private  advanuge,  not  in- 

Isenced  by  private  profit  \  without  any  con* 

eero  in  an  affair. 
DISINTERESTEDLY,  diz-ln'tlr-fe-tld-l^, 

ti.    Ill  a  disiiiterrsled  roaiinrr. 
PlSINTEKESTEDNESS,  diz-fn'tlr-ls-tid- 

i^  #.    Contempt  of  private  interest. 
To  DISLVTRICATE,  diz-k'tri-klite,  v.  a. 

Toditrnlaniilr. 
To  DISINVITE,  dls-fn-vlte',  v.a.    To  re- 

tract  an  invitation. 
To  DISJOIN,  diz-jJIn',  r.  a.    To  separate,. 

to  part  from  each  other,  to  sunder. 
To  DISJOINT,  dh'jhlni',  r.a.   To  put  out 

«f  joint;  to  break  at  junctures,  to  separate  at 

tW  part  where  Uiere  is  a  cement ',  to  carve  a 

ft»*i ;  (o  make  Incoherent, 
to  DISJOINT,  dJr-joJnt',  v.  n.    To  foil  in 

P«ecr« ;  lo  separate. 
WSJrNCT,dIz-jdngkt',ii,408.  Disjointed, 

»p«rate. 
DISJUNCTION,    diz-jingk'shiin,  t.    Dis- 

•^  I',  separation,  parting. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  dk-jiingk'tlv,  t.    Incapa- 

^  of  anion  ;  that  which  marks  separation  or 

sppu«iii<.n. 
DISJUNCTIVELY,    dlrj&ngk'tK-li,    ad. 

Dittinctlj,  separately. 
DiSR,  disk,  9,    The  face  of  the  sun  or  pla- 
cet, as  it  appears  to  the  eye ;  a  broad  piece 

<f  iron  thrown  in  the  ancie*nt  sports,  a  quoit 
DlSRINDN£8S,dSsk.ymd'nl8,s.l60.  Want 

«f  kioduess,  want  uf  affection  ;  ill  torn,  in- 


DUUKE,  d?z-llkc',  s.  435.  Disinclination, 
■i'srnce  of  affection,  disgust,  disaKreeroeot. 

ToDlSLSKE,  diz-Uke,  0.  a.  To  disapprove, 
to  (Mard  witUoot  affection. 

DiSUkEFUL,  dU-llke'f&l,  a.  Disaffected, 

To  DISUKEN,  dlz-lKkn,  v.  d.    To  make 


DISUIlENESS,dizlike'nis,s.    Dissimili. 

••^.  o<tliker>rss. 
DISURER,  dk-llltir,  s.    A  disapprover, 

oot  tkat  is  not  pleased. 
To  DISUMB,  diz-lim',  v.  a.    To  tear  limb 

C*ail4«h, 
T«  DI9LIMB,  dfclW,  r.  a.  435.    To  un- 

aaiet.    Not  used. 
T»  DULOC  ATE,  dMA-klite,  r.  a.    To  put 

•MU  the  pfupcr  pla«-e  ;  lo  put  out  of  joint. 
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DISLOCATION,  dls-l&.k&sh(in,  s.  The  act 
of  shifting  till'  places  of  things }  the  tute  of 
being  displaced  ;  a  joint  put  out. 

To  D ISLODG  E,  dVl6dje',  v.a.  To  remove 
from  a  place  ;  to  remove  from  a  habitation  ;  to 
drive  an  enemy  from  a  station ;  to  remove  an 
arniy  to  other  quarters. 

To  DISLODGE,  diz-lidje',  r.  n.  To  go  away 
to  another  place. 

DISLOYAL,  diz-l^al,  a.  435.  Not  true  to 
allegiance,  faithless ;  not  true  to  the  marriage 
bed  ;  false  in  love,  not  constant. 

DISLOYALLY,  d!z-l6^'il-l^,  orf.  Not  faith- 
fully, disobedientlv. 

DISLOYALTY,  dlz-lSi'll-t^,  «.  Want  of 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign ;  want  of  fidelity  in 
love. 

DISMAL,  dlz'mftl,  a.  425.  Sorrowful,  un- 
comfortable, unhappy. 

DISMALLY,  diz'milli,  ad.  Horribly,  sor- 
rowfully.  ,       a      » 

DISMALNESS,  dlz'roll-n£s,  s.  Horror,  sor- 
row. 

To  DISMANTLE,  dlz-mln'tl,  r.a.  To  throw 
off  a  dress,  to  strip  ;  to  loose ;  to  strip  a  town 
of  its  outworks  }  to  break  down  any  thing  ci- 
temal. 

To  DISMASK,  diz-miisk',  r.  a.  To  diyest 
of  a  mask. 

ToDISMAY,diz.mli>.a.425.  To  terrify, 
to  discourage,  to  affright. 

DISMAY,  dIz-mV,  *.  435.  FaU  of  courage, 
terror  felt,  desertion  (»f  mind. 

DISMAYEDNF-SS,  diz-mi'^-nls,  «.  De- 
jection of  courage,  dispiritedness. 

To  DISMEMBER,  diz-mlm'b&r,  ».  a.  To  di- 
vide member  from  member,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

To  DISMISS,  diz-mis',  v.a.  435.  To  send 
away ;  to  dtscatd. 

DISMISSION,  diz-mlsh'fin,  s.  Act  of  send- 
ing  away  ;  deprivation,  obligation  to  leave  any 
post  or  place. 

ToDISMfORTGAGE,dk.m8r'giije,c.«.  To 
redeem  from  mortgage. 

To  DISMOUNT,  diz-miinf ,  r.  a.  To  throw- 
any  one  from  on  horseback ;  to  throw  a  can* 
nun  from  its  carriage. 

To  DISMOUNT,  diz-mi&nt',  r.  n.  To  alight 
from  a  horse  ;  to  descend  from  an  elevation. 

To  DISNATURALIZE,  dlz-nltsh'^-di-lize, 
r.  a.    To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 

DI8NATURED,  diz-n4'tsh6rd,  a.  436.  Un- 
natural, wanting  natural  tenderness. 
DISOBEDIENCE,  dJs-^bi'd^^se, ».  Vio- 
lation of  lawful  commands  or  prnliihition, 
breach  of  duty  due  to  superiors ;  incompliance. 
— See  Ohedienrf. 

DISOBEDIENT,  dls-Ab^'dWnt,  «.  Not 
observant  of  lawful  authority. 

To  DISOBEY, dis^.b4',». a.  Tobreakcom- 
mands  or  trnn«ii;rf»s  prohibitions. 

DISOBUGATION,  dls-db-li-gt'shftn,  f. 
Offence,  cause  of  disgn%t 

To  DISOBLrGE.ltul'&l'To'Vr: 

fend,  di«post,  to  give  offence  to. 
DISOBLIGING,  dis-A-blhfng.  part. a.  111. 

Disgusting,  onpleasing,  offensive. 
DISOBLIGINGLY,  dis-i-blljIng-U,  ad.  In 

a  disgusting  nr  offensive  manuec.jriiliQ«t  at<» 

tenliou  to  pkase.  digitized  by  ^ 
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PISOBUGINGNESS,  dis-i-blljing-nfc,  $. 

OffenMTeaeu,  resdiness  to  dtsgoat. 
IH90RBED,dfe-&rbd',a.W9.  Thrown  out 

of  the  proper  orbit. 
BISORDER,  dfe.6r<d6r, «.  Irregulanty, 


fosion  ;  tumult,  disturbance;  neglect  of  rule; 

sickness,  distemper ;  disposure  of  mind. 
To  DISORDER,  diMT'dir,  ©.  a.   To  throw 

into  confusion,  to  dbturb,  to  ruffle ;  to  make 

sick.  m    X     t 

DISORDERED,  diz-Cr'dftrd.  a.  »69,    Irre- 

f;olar.  vicious,  loose,  diseased. 
SORDERLY,  dfe-ir'dar-l*,  a.  Confused, 
irregular,  tumultuous;  contrary  to  law,Ticbas. 
DISORDERLY,  dis-ir'dir-U,  ad.  Ineza- 
larly,  confusedly ;  without  law,  inordinatelj. 
DISORDIN ATE,  dIs-Jr'di-nite,  a,  91.  Not 

living  by  the  rules  of  ▼irtne. 
DISORDINATELY,  dis-ir'di-n&te.li,  ad. 

Inordinately,  Tidousiy. 
To  DISOWN,  diz-Ane',  v.  a.  To  deny,  to  re- 
nounce. .     *    -• 
To  DISPARAGE,  dli-jplr'ildje,  v.  a.  90.  To 
nntch  unequally,  to  nrjure  by  onion  with 
something  uiferior  in  eiceOence ;  to  injure  by 
comparison  with  something  of  leu  Talue. 
DISPARAGEMENT,  dfe-pWdje-mdnt,  t. 
Injttrioue  union  or  comparisun  with  something 
ol^inferior  excellence.   ^     _       , 
DISPARAGER,  di^-ptrM^Je-b,  «.     One 

that  disgraces.  .      ^    .    . 
DISPARITY,  dift.pii'l-t*.*.  611.  Inequal- 
ity, difference  in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  ex* 
odience ;  dissimilitude,  nnlikeness. 
To  DISPARR,  d!s-pirk',  r.  a.  To  throw  open 

a  park ;  to  set  at  large  witlioot  eodosure. 
To  DISPART,  dlfl-pirt',  v, «.  To  divide  into 

two,  to  seoarate,  to  break. 
DISPASSION,  dis-pish'Jb,   ».    Freedom 

from  mental  perturbation.  ^      ^    , 
DISPASSIONATE,  dif-plih4n-4ie,  a.  91. 

Cool,  calm,  temperate. 
To  DISPEL,  dto-pll',  «.  fl.    T6  drire  by 

scattering,  to  dissipate. 
DISPENSARY,  db-pin'sl-r^,  t.  The  pUce 

where  a^dicines  are  dispensed. 
DISPENSATION, dU-plnsli^han,  «.  Di* 
tribotion,  the  act  of  dealing  out  any  thmg : 
the  deaTuig  of  God  with  his  creatures,  method 
of  Pruvidenoe ;  an  exemption  from  some  law. 
DISPENSATOR,   dU-pM^'tJhr,   «.    One 
employed  in  dealing  out  any  thing,  n  dis* 
tribnter. 
DISPENSATORY,  dU-p2n'ai-t&r-i,  t.  Sit. 
A  hook  in  which  the  composition  of  medicines 
b  described  and  directed,  a  pharmacopoBia. 
To  DISPENSE,  dlfl-plnM',  r.  a.    To  deal 
oet,  to  distribale.^— To  Dispense  with,  to  ex- 
cuse, to  grant  dispensation  for. 
DISPENSE,  dif-penie',  «.    Diipenmtion, 

exemption.        ... 
DISPOSER,  dk-p&i'fir,*.  96.    One  that 

dispenses,  a  distributer. 
To  DISPEOPLE,  dia-pi'Dl,  v.  c    To  depo- 

Klate,  to  empty  of  people. 
PEOPLER,  dl»i>i>l-&r, «.    A  depopu- 


ToDlSPERGE,  dU-p|r<Uc',  v.  e.To  iprinkle. 
To  DISPERSE,  diff-p^',  ©.  a.  To  scatter, 
to  drive  to  different  parts ;  to  dissipate. 
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DISPERSEDLY,  db-plfE^Bid-l^  ad.  864.  Ib 

a  dispersed  manner.    ,      ,     ,       , 
DISPERSEDNESS,dl8-p4i^««d-n4e,«.  Tlii». 

iiess,  scaltercdness. 
DISPERSER,  dis-pii'sihr,  t.98.  A  acatterer, 

a  spreader. 
DISPERSION,  dis-pir'shin,  t.   The  act  ef 

scattering  or  spreading;  the  state  of   being 

scattered. 
To  DISPIRIT,  d!s.plr1t,  c.  o.  109.    To  dis- 

courage,  to  depress,  to  damp ;  to  exhasai  the 

DISPlfilTEDNESS,   dis-pMt-t&l-nla,   a. 

Want  of  vigour. 
To  DISPLACE,  dlsplkse',  c.  a.  To  pnt  ant 
of  place ;  to  put  out  of  any  state,  cuadiiion, 
or  oignity  ;  to  disorder.  ,    ,      , 
DISPLACENCY,dl8-pli'iln-a*,«.  lacml- 

ity.  disobligatiou ;  any  thing  unpleasiug. 
To  DIS'PLANT,  dls-pUnf  ,  v.  a.  To  tmaorm 
a  plant ;  to  drive  a  people  from  the  place  in 
which  tliey  have  fixed.    ,       .      ,      , 
DISPLANtATION,    dis-plin-tli'ahftn,    a. 
The  removal  of  a  plant ;  the  ejectioa  of   a 
people. 
To  DISPLAY,  dli-plk',  e.  a.To  spread  wide ; 
to  exhibit  to  the  sight  or  mind  ;  to  set  oat  oa- 
tentatbusly  to  view. 
DISPLAY,  dle-pli^  «.  An  exhibition  of  any 

thing  to  view. 
DISPLEASANT,db-pllBlbit,«.  Unplena- 

ing,  offeusire. 
To  DISPLEASE,  dfc-pliae',  e.  a.  To  offiend, 
to  make  angry ;  to  disgust,  to  raise  aversion. 
DISPLEASINGNESS,  dia-pl^sbg-nfa.  a. 

Offensiveness,  quality  of  offending. 
DISPLEASURE,  dls-pllsh'&re,  «.    UneasU 
ness,  pain  received;  offence,  pain  given;  anger, 
indignation ;  state  of  disgrace. 
To  DISPLEASURE,  dls-pl&h'^re,  v.  m.  Te 

displease,  not  to  gain  favour. 
To  DISPLODE,  Ss-plide',  v.  a.  To  diapena 

with  a  loud  noise,  to  v^t  with  iriolenoe- 
DISPLOSION,  db-plA'shibi^ «.    The  net  of 

disploding,  a  sudden  burst  with  noise. 
DISPORT,  dl^pArf,  t.PUy,  sport,  paatiM. 
To  DISPORT,  dU-pArt,  v.  a.  To  divert. 
To  DISPORT,  dis-pArf,  e.  a.    T6  pUy,  t» 

toy,  ao  wanton. 
DISPOSAL,  db-pMl,  «.    The  act  of  d^ 
posing  or  regukting  any  thing,  replatioo,  dia- 
tributKMi ;  the  power  of  distribution*  the  rigH 
of  bestowing. 
To  DISPOSE,  dls-piae',  c.  a.    To  gire,  to 
place,  to  bestow ;  to  adapt,  to  form  for  any 
purpose  ;  to  frame  the  mmd ;  to  regulate,  ts 
adjust  —To  Dispose  of,  to  apply  to  any  par- 
pose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to  give  aw^, 
to  sell ;  to  place  in  any  condition. 
DISPOSE,  dif-pAze',  «.  .Power,  mannga- 

ment,  disposal ;  cast  of  mind,  inclinaiiou. 
DISPOSER,  dii-p6'air,  «.  96.   Distributor, 

giver,  bestower ;  governor,  regulator. 
DISPOSITION,  dis-p^zish'An,  s.  Order, 
nie(h<id,  distribution ;  natural  fitness,  ooaliiy  ; 
tendency  to  any  act  or  state  ;  temper  of  mind  ; 
affection  of  kindness  or  ill-wijl ;  predominaut, 
inclination. 
DISPOSITIVE,  di».pAi:'MiT,a.Thatwliick 
implies  disposal  of  any  prop^l^ 
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PlSPOSmVELY,  SB^k'ihAh^  IHs- 

tribotivrly.  ,      .      * 

To  DISPOSSESS,  db-pi»-sls',  v.  a.  To  p«t 

out  of  potsession,  to  deprive,  to  disaeue. 
DISPOSURE,  d!«-piA&re,  «.    Diiponl, 

government,  maiia^eioenc ;  state,  posture. 
DISPRAISE,  dis-i^o'.  $.  Blame,  oeiwtire. 
To  DISPRAISE,  di»-pr4Be',  v. «.  To  blame, 

turensttfO. 
DISPRAISER,  dis-pr&'z&r,  t.  98.  A  een- 


DISIf  RAISIBLE,di8.pri'si.bl,  4i.tf nwortiiy 

of  cooiiDendation. 
DISPRA1SIN6LY,  db-pri«Eiiig.li/Ml.Witik 


To  DISPREAD,  dis-sprfe',  v.  «•  To  spread 

different  wajs. 
DISPROOF,  dis-prUr,  t.  Conftitatioii,  con- 

▼iction  of  enour  or  falsehood. 
DISPROPORTION,    Sa'^t^-^fOihk,  $. 

UnsvUbleDOM  io  qaanlHj  of  one.  thing  to 

another,  want  of  sjminetfy. 
To  DISntOPORTION,  dl^.pr^pir'shiii, 

V.  a.  To  dismatch,  to  join  things  ansaitable. 
DISPROPORTIONABLE,      dla-prA-pir'. 
•    •h&n4-bl,  a.  Umoitable  in  qnanti^. 
DISPROPORTIONABLENESS,  db-pi^ 

p^8bte-l-bl-ii&,  «.    Unaoitableiiesa  to 

something  else. 
DISPROPORTIONABLY,      dis-pri-pAr'. 

shin-i-bl^,  ad.  Unsuitably,  not  aymme- 

trically. 

DISPROPORTIONAL,d1s-pr^pir^in-ti> 
«.    Disproportaonable,  not  syounetricaL 

DISPROPOBTIONALIiY,      dls-pi^-pAi^- 

ili6B4l*l^  fld.    Unsuitably,  with  respect 

to  quantity  or  ▼aloe. 
DISPROPORTIONATE,  dis-pr^-p^shin. 

ito,  a.  91.    Unsymmetrical,  unsuitable  to 

something  else. 
DISPROPORTIONATELY,    dis-pri-pAr'. 

sh6n4te-U,  ad.    Unsuitably,  unsymme- 

trioaUy. 
DISPROPORTIONATENESS,      dis-pri- 

p^sbin4te-n2s,   «•    UnsaitaUeness  in 

bulkortalae. 
To  DISPROVE,  dis-prUtre',  v.  a.  T6  co»- 

fate  an  assertioo,  to  conTict  of  enour  or  false* 

Hood. 
DISPROVER,  dis-prii'tr&r, «.  96.  One  that 

cufifatcs. 
PISPUNISHABLE,    dls-pinlsh-i-bl,    a. 

Withoot  penal  restraint. 

PI8PUTABLE,  d!t'p&-tl.bl,or  dls-pM-bl, 
«.  Liable  to  contest,  ooutiovcrtibie  ^  lawful  to 
be  contested. 
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DISPUTANT,  dls'p&.tAnt, «.  50S.    Coniro- 

▼ertist,  an  arguer,  a  n*asuncr. 
DISPUTANT,  d^s'pi^dnt,  a.    DIspaUng, 

enfraized  in  controversy. 
DISPUTATION,   dls-pd-tli'shin,  s.    The 

sliill  of  controTersy,  argomentation ;  contro- 

Tersy,  argamental  contest. 
DISPUTATIOUS,   dis-pA-ll'shSs,  a.    In- 

dined  t(i  dispute,  carilUne. 
DISPUTATlVE,dis'p&'ti-tIv,a.512.    Db- 

posrd  to  debate.        ,., 
To  DISPUTE,  d!s-pote',  e.  a.    To  contend 

by  argument,  to  debate,  tocontxovert. 
To  DISPUTE,  dls-p&te'^  v.  a.    To  contend 

for ;  to  oppose,  to  question  ;  to  discass. 
DISPUT^  dis-p&te',  t.Contest,  controversy. 
DISPUTELESS,    dis-p&tells,   a.    Undis- 

fmted,  oncontrorertihie. 
SPUTER,  dis-p&tir, «.    A  controTertist, 

one  given  to  argoinent. 
DISQUALIFICATION,  dls-kw^Ufi-ld'. 

shin,  s.  That  which  disqualifies. 
To  DISQUAUFY,  dls-kw^r^.f  I,  e.  a.    To 

make  unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or  legal 

impediment  ^  to  deprive  of  a  right  to  clum 

by  some  positive  restriction. 
DISQUIET,  dk-kwMt,  s.  Uneasiness,  rest- 

lessness ;  rexation,  anxiety. 
To  DISQUIET,  dls-kvrl' jt,  v.  a.  To  disturb, 

to  make  uneasy,  to  vex,  li>  fret. 
DISQUIETER,  diskwi'jt.&r,  s.  A  disturber, 

a  hamsser. 
DISQUIETLY,  dis-kwl'lt-l^,  aif.    Without 

test,  anxiously. 
DISQUIETNESS,   diskwl'lt-nls,  «.    Un- 

easiness,  restlessness,  anxictv. 
DISQUIETUDE,  db-kwPM&de,  s.     Un- 

easiness,  anxiety. 
DISQUISITION,  dis.kw^.zUh1b,  t.   Ex- 

aroinatiun,  disputatire  inquiry. 
DISREGARD,  dis^-gird',  s.  Slight  notice, 

neglect 
To  DISREQARD,  dls-ri-glrd',  e.  a«    To 

slight,  to  contemn. 
DISR£OARDFUL,dis-ri-gini'r&l,a.    Ne- 
gligent, contemptuous. 
DISREOARDFl7LLY,d]s.r^-gaidlib44,  ad. 

Conteroptnously. 
DISRELISH,  dk.rirish,t.4S5.Badtasto, 

nauseoosness ;  dislike,  soueamishiiess. 
ToDISREUSH,dis-rilisb,e.«.  To  infect 

with  an  unpleasant  taste  ;  to  want  a  taste  of. 
DISREPUTATION,   dis-rlp4.tk'sb£i,   s. 

Disgrace,  dishonour 
DISREPUTE,  dk-ri-p&tt',  s.  HI  character, 

dishonour,  want  of  rrpatation. 
DISRESPECT,  dis-r^^pikf,  s.   IndvUUy, 

want  of  rerereiioe,  rudeness.    . 
DISRESPECTFUL,  dls-r^-spikfrtl,  a.  Ir- 

reverent,  uncivil. 
DISRESPECTFULLY,  db.ri^p<kffftl4^, 

dd.  Irreverently. 
To  DISROBE,  dia-r^be',  V.  0. 4M.    Tean- 

dress,  to  uncover. 
DISRUPTION,  dis-rip'shin,  s.  4M.    Tite 

act  of  breaking  asunder,  breach,  rent. 
DISS  ATISF  ACnON,dis^t.ls4)lk'shin,  s. 

The  state  of  being  ditsatisied,  disooolent 
DISS  ATISFACTORINESS,  dls^t-ls-iak'. 

tir4-nes,  s.  Inability  to  ^vt  coDtant. 
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DISSATISFACTORY,  dls-siuls-faktir-*, 

a.  Unable  to  (rive  content. 
To  DISSATISFY,  dis-aitis-f I,  r.  a.  To  dif- 

content,  to  displease. 
To  DISSECT,  d?»-8lkt',  c.  a.  424.  To  cut  in 

pieces ;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 
DISSECTION,  dls-slk'shiin,^.    The  act  of 

teparattng  the  parts  uf  aiiimal  bodies,anat<iiny. 
DISSEISIN,  dls-8i'E?ii,  B.  An  unlawful  dis- 
possessing; a  man  of  his  land. 
To  DISSEIZE,  dis-B^e',  v.  a.  To  dispossess, 

to  deprive. 
DISSEIZOR,  dls-s^'zir,  s.  166.    He  that 

dispossesses  anotiier. 
To  DISSEMBLE,  dls-slmO)!,  v.  a.   To  hide 

under  false  appearance,  to  pictend  that  not  to 

he  which  really  is ;  to  pretend  that  to  be  whidi 

is  not. 
To  DISSEMBLE,  dis-slml)],  v.  ii.    To  play 

the  hypocrite. 
DISSEMBLER,  dls-slm'bl&r,  «.    A  hypo- 

criie«  a  man  who  conceals  his  true  disposition. 
DISSEMBLINGLY,    di8.8lma>ling.li,  ad, 

With  dissimulation,  hypocritically. 
To  DISSEMINATE,  dls-slm'^-n^te,  v. «.  To 

scatter  as  seed,  to  spread  every  way. 
DISSEMINATION,    dls-slm^-n&'shin,  t, 

Ttie  act  of  scattering  like  seed. 
DISSEMINATOR,  d2s-slm'e.ni-t&r, «.  621. 

He  that  scatters,  a  spreader. 
DISSENSION,  dis-slnsh&n,  s.    Disagree- 

■ent,  strife,  contention,  breach  of  uiiioo. 
DISSENTIOUS,  dis-sin'sh&s,  a.    Disposed 

to  disc4»rd,  contentious. 
To  DISSENT,  dis-s^nt',  r. «.  To  disagree  in 

opinion ;  to  differ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 
DISSENT,  dis-sint',  s.    Disagreement,  dif- 

ferenM  of  opbion,  dcclaratiou  of  difference 

of  opinion. 
DISSENTANEOUS,    dis-sjn-ti'ni-is,    «. 

Disagreeable,  inconsistent,  contrary. 
DISSENTER,  dis-s^t&r,  s.  98.    One  that 

disagrees,  or  declares  his  disagreement  from 

an  opinion;  one  who,  for  whatever  reasoni, 

refuses  the  comrounicn  of  the  English  church. 
DISSENTIENT,  dls-sJn'shlnt,  a.  Declaring 

dissent. 
DISSERTATION,    dls-slr.ti'Ui&n,    s.    A 

discourse. 
To  DISSERVE,  dls.s^,v.  4.424.    To  do 

injary  to,  to  harm. 
DliSSERVICE,  dis-slt'vis,  s.    Injury,  Bis- 

chief. 

DI8SERVICEABLE,dU-sli'Tis.i.bl, «.  In- 

jurious,  mischievous. 
DtSS£RVICEABLENESS,d!s-s^r'vU4.bl- 

B^,  s.  Injury,  harm,  hurt. 
To  DISSETTLE,  dis-sittl,  v, «.  406.    To 

■aaettJe. 
To  DISSEVER,  dis-slv'&r,  v.  «.    To  cnt  In 

two,  to  break,  to  divide,  to  dbnnite. 
DISSIDENCE,    disW^i^nce,  s.    Discord, 

disagreement. 
D18SIUENCE,  dls-s^'ylnse,  s.  IIS.    The 

act  of  starting  asonder. 
DISSIUENT,  dis'til  y jnt,  a.  Starting  astm- 

der,  bvTsting  in  two. 
DlSSlUnON,  dJa^nishfin,  s.  The  act  of 
burttiitg  in  tw<^  of  staftinc  different  ways. 
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DISSIMILAR,  dIs-sWMir,  a.  88.  Unlike, 

heterogene(»us. 
DISSIMILARITY,  d!8-8im4.l4r'i.t*,s.ir»- 

likeness,  dissimilitude. 
DISSIMILITUDE,    d!s-s!m.m?l'^.t&de,    «. 

Unlikeness,  want  «»f  resemblance. 
DISSIMULATION,    dis-sIm-A-lli'shftn,  t. 

The  act  of  dissembling,  hypocrisy. 
DISSIPABLE,  dis'se-pi-bl,  a.  Easily  acat- 

tered. 
To  DISSIPATE,  dls'sfc-pite,  r.o.  91.     Tb 

scatter  every  where,  to  disperse }  to  scatter 

the  attention  ;  to  spend  a  fortune. 
DISSIPATION,  dis-s^.p^'sh&n,  «.  The  act 

of  dispersion ;  the  sUte  of  being  ditperaed ; 

scattered  attention. 
To  DISSOCIATE,  dlssAfehi-ite,  v.  «.    To 

separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 
DISSOLVABLE,  dk-zdl'vi-bl,  a.  Capable 

of  dissolution. 
DISSOLUBLE,  dls's^l&.bl,  a.    Capable  of 

separation  of  one  part  from  another. 

^  The  aectnt  is  invarUt>ly  placed  on  th«  am  syl> 
Ubie  of  this  word,  as  il  comes  from  the  Latin  ditnim 
bUis,  which  seems  to  coiifl  m  the  oi>servatioD«  on  tks 
word  Incomf/arabie.  Dissolvahlg  is  a  compo«ad  «f 
onr  owa,  and  therefore  retains  the  accent  of  tbe  verb 
from  which  it  is  foi  roed.  501.— See  Acadtmjf,  VUw^ 
tabU^MARetotubie, 
DISSOLUBIUTY,    dfe-s^I-lA-btl'^-t*,     s, 

Liableness  to  suffer  a  disunion  or  parts. 
To  DISSOLVE,  dh-z6Wy  r.  a.  424.   To  de- 

stroy  the  form  of  any  thing  by  disunitint  the 

parts  ;  to  loose,  to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing; 

to  break  op  assemblies ;  to  break  an  encbaiu- 

ment ;  to  be  related  by  pleasure. 
To  DISSOLVE,  dk-26lv',  r.  a.    To  be  melt- 
ed ;  to  fall  to  nothing ;  to  melt  away  in  plea- 
sure. 
DISSOLVENT,  dlz.z6lVlnt,  a.  HaTingtfae 

flower  of  dissolving  or  melting. 
SSOLVENT,  dJz.z6l'v^Dt,  «.   Tbe  poww 
of  disuiiitinu'  the  pnrin  of  any  thing. 
DISSOLVER,  d!zz6l'Tir,  s.    Tbat  wbic% 

hat  the  newer  of  dissolving. 
DISSOLVIBLE,  diz.z6rv|.bl,  a.    Liable  to 
perish  by  dissolution. 

Elf  this  word  and  its  t  tynion  mnft  be  vrltten  Dh' 
}le  and  SolvibU^  and  noi  DinolvabU  and  SUrt' 
be,  because  Hoivo  and  its  cnmpiHindi  iu  Latin  nrtaf 
tbe  third  conjn^atiun,  and  form  lh*ir  personal  ami 
temporal  vaii  itiunt  by  aMomhif;  J,  ttiere  i*  no  tra*^ 
why  HtMolvabti  •bonld  bewtU'ni  wiit»«,  «•  it  tUwAs 
iu  JnhnstHi,  wfro,  notHllhrtandlne  he  m  rlte»  DUmUL 
bU  here  with  an  i.  yt-t,  in  bis  exp*:instionof  ikv  clj- 
inolozy  of  Indissoiwtble.  tells  as  it  is  fucmeU  ftooi  «■» 
and  UhsUvabie  with  an  a. 


DISSOLUTE,  dJs'sA-lite,  a.  Loose,  i 
debauched. 

DISSOLUTELY,  dls'si-l&te-li,  ad.  Loosely, 
in  debauchery. 

DlSSOLUTENESS,dU'si.liitc-nis,  s.Loose- 
ness,  laxity  of  manners,  debauchery. 

DISSOLUTION,  dissAln^^fin,  s.  Tbe  act 
of  li<^uefying  by  heat  or  moisture ;  the  statt 
of  beiQK  liquefied  ;  destruction  uf  any  thasf 
by  the  separation  of  its  parts  ;  death,  lihe  ic- 
solution  of  the  body  into  its  constituent  ^e^ 
ments ;  destruction ;  tbe  act  of  breaking  op 
an  assembly  ;  looseness  of  manrtcrs. 

DISSONANCE,  dls's^nlnse,  s.  A  mixtaxa 
of  harsh,  unharmoninus  sounds* 

DISSONANT.  dSss^nlnt,  a.  Hank,  «». 
barmonioas  \  inoon^iious,  disagreeing. 
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T6  DISSUADE,  d!8-8wlide',  v.(i.S81.    To 
divert  by   reasun  or   importunity  from  nuy 
thiiiK 
DISSUADER,  dfs-swi'dSr,  t.  98.    He  that 

dis^uadfs. 
DISSUASION,di8-s^i'zh6n,<.45l.Urgency 

of  rta«<iii  or  iiuporiuuitv  against  ajiy  thine. 
DISSUASIVE,  dis-swa'siv,  a,  428.     Dchor- 

t«tory,  tending  tu  f)ersiiade  against. 
DISSUASIVE,  diA-sw^'sir,  s.    Argument  to 

turn  the  mind  oif  fntm  any  purpose. 
DISS YLLA  BLE,  dis'sMA-bl,  s.    A  word  of 

two  syllsblf  s. 
DISTAFF,  dis'tif,  t.    The  staff  from  which 
the  fla»  is  drawn  in  spinning  j  it  h  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  female  sex. 
To  DISTAIN,  dis-t&ne',  v.  a.    To  stain,  to 

tinae;  to  blot,  to  sully  with  infamy. 
DISTANCE,  dktinse,  a.  Distance  ia  space 
Considered  between  any  two  beings ;  remote- 
tifss  in  place ;  the  space  iLept  between  two 
antagonisU  in  fencing ;  a  space  marked  on  the 
course  where  horses  run ;  space  of  time ;  re- 
moteness in  time  ;  respect,  di»taot  belmviour ; 
retraction  of  kindness,  reserve. 
To  DISTANCE,  dis'tlnse,  r.  a.  To  place  re- 
rootely,  to  throw  off  from  the  view  ;  ut  Jeave 
behind  at  a  race  the  len|;th  of  a  distance. 
DISTANT,  dkUint,  a.    Remote  in  place; 
remote  in  time  either  past  or  future ;  reserved ; 
not  obvious. 
DISTASTE,  dis-tiste',  a.   Disgust ;  dislike ; 

alienation  of  affection 
To  DISTASTE,  dla-tAste*,  r.  a.    To  fin  the 
nooth  with    naiiseousness  ;    to   diKiike,   to 
loathe  ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 
DISTASTEFUL,  d!8-tliste'f&l,«.   Nauseous 
to  the  palate  ;  Olsgosung,  offensive,  un pleas- 
ing. 
DISTEMPER,  dls-tjm'p&r,  a.    A  disease^  a 
naJady ;  bad  constitution  of  mind,  depravity 
of  IncTinatloii ;  uiici«in^ss. 
To  DISTEMPER,  djs-tira'pdr,  r.a.  To  dis- 
ease; to  disorder;  to  diiturti;  to  destroy  tem- 
per or  moderation. 
DISTEMPER  ATE,  dia-tlm'p&r-lite,  n.  91. 

Immoderate. 
DISTEMPERATURE,   dls-tlra'pfir-l-tire, 
a.     Intern peraleness,  excess  of  hent  or  cold ; 
perturbation  of  the  mind. 
To  DISTEND,  dis-t^nd',  e.  a.  To  stratch  out 

ill  brendih. 
DISTENT,  dJa-tfef ,  a.    The  space  through 

«*h»ch  aiiv  tiling'  is  spread. 
DISTE^f  IION, dls-t^n'shfin,  i.    The  act  of 
atretching  in  breadth  ;  breadth  ;  space  occu- 
pied. 
DISTICH,  dis'tik,  a.  85S.  A  couplet,  a  cou 

pie  i>f  I  met. 
To  DISTIL,  dls-tfl',  r.  ».    To  drop,  to  fell 
by  drops ;  to  fluw  gently  and  silently  ;  to  use 
a  sHlL 
To  DISTIL,  dis-tlr,  t?.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops ; 

to  draw  by  rti^iillatlon. 
DISTILLATION,  dls-til-U'sh&n,  a.  The  act 
of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops ;  the  act  of 
pooring  out  in  drops  ;  tliat  which  falls  in 
drops;  the  act  of  distilling  by  fire;  the  sub- 
stance drawn  by  the  still. 
DISTILLATORY,  dia-tini-tJr-*,  «•  512. 

BeJowghig  to  distillation. 
JI>J9TILLEll|db*dl16r,  a.    One  who  prac- 
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tises^  the  trade  of  distilling ;  one  who  makes 
pernicious  inflammatory  spiriu. 

DISTILMENT,d]8-t]l'mlnt,».  That  which 
is  drawn  hv  di<itillaii«in. 

distinct;  dis-tkgkt',  a.  408.  Diherent ; 
apart ;  clear,  unconfused ;  marked  out,  spe- 
cified. 

DISTINCTION,  dld-tlngk'shdn,  a.  Note 
of  differeitce  ;  honourable  note  of  superiority  ; 
that  by  which  one  differs  from  another ;  divi- 
sions into  dillertnt  parts ;  notation  of  differ- 
ence between  things  seemingly  the  same. 

DISTINCTIVE,  di8-t!ng't?Y,  a.  That  which 
makes  distinction  or  difference ;  having  the 
power  to  distinguish. 

DISTINCTIVELY,  dis.t?ngk'tly-li,  ad.  Ib 
right «irder,  not  confusedly. 

DISTINCTLY,  dis-tingkf  1*,  ad.  Not  con- 
fusediy;  plainly,  clearly. 

DISTINCTNESS,  dfs-tlngkVnls,  a.  Nice 
observation  of  the  difference  between  tilings  ; 
such  separation  of  thinp  as  make  ihcm  easy 
to  be  observed. 

To  DISTINGUISH.  dIs-t?Dg'gwi8h,v.a.S40. 
To  note  the  diversity  of  things  ;  to  separate 
from  others  by  some  mark  of  honour ;  to  di- 
vide by  proper  notes  of  diversity ;  to  know 
one  from  another  by  any  mark  j  to  discern 
critically,  to  judge;*  to  constitute  difiereooe, 
to  spectncate ;  to  make  known  or  eminent. 

To  DISTINGUISH, dis-tfng'gwlsh,  e. ».  To 
make  distinction,  to  find  or  show  the  differ- 
ence. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  dls-tlng'gwfeh-^bl, 
o.  Capable  of  being  distinguislied ;  wurihj 
of  note,  worthy  of  regard. 

DISTINGUISHED,  dis-tlng'gwisht,  359. 
part.  a.     Eutinent,  extraordinary. 

DlSTINGUISHER,di8-tIng'gwl9h-fir,a.  A 
judicious  observer,  one  that  accurately  dia- 
cems  one  thing  from  another ;  he  that  sepa- 
rates onc^  thing  from  another  by  proper  marks 
of  diversify. 

DISTiNGUISHINGLY,dis-t]ng'gwish-Ing. 
1^,  ad.    With  dibtinctioR. 

DISTINGUISHMENT,  dls-tlng'gwlsh- 
m^nt,  a.  Distinction,  obsenration  of  dif- 
ference. 

To  DISTORT,  dIs-tSrt',  v.  a.  To  writhe,  to 
twist,  to  deform  by* irregular  motions ;  to  put 
out  of  the  true  direction  or  posture;  to  wrest 
from  the  true  meaning. 

DISTORTION,  dIs-tir'shSn,  a.  Irregular 
motion,  by  which  the  face  is  writhed,  or  the 
parts  disordered. 

To  DISTRACT,  dls-trikt',  r.a. ;  part.  pas$. 
Distracied,  anciently  Distraught.  Jo  pull  dif- 
ferent wayt  at  once;  to  separate,  to  divide  ; 
to  perplex  ;  to  make  mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY,  dU.trilk't^.U,ad.  Mad- 
IVi  fraiiticklv. 

DISTRACTKDNESS,  dls-trik'tld-nfo,  a. 
The  state  of  being  distracted,  madness. 

DISTRACTION,  dJs-trlk'shfin,  a.  Confu- 
sioji,  state  in  which  the  attention  is  called  dif- 
ferent ways ;  |>erturbaiion  of  mind  ;  frantick- 
ness,  loss  of  the  wiu ;  tumult,  difference  of 
sentiments. 

To  DISTRAIN,  dls-trlne',  r.  a.    To  seize. 

To  DISTRAIN,  dls-Uine',  v.  n.  To  mako^ 
ieisuit. 
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DISTRAINER,  dfs-trl'o&r,  s.  98.    He  that 

•rires. 
DISTRAINT,  dis-tiint',  «.    Seizure. 
DISTRAUGHT,  d{s-trawt',  pari.  a.     DIb- 

tractcd.     Little  used. 
DISTRESS,  dU-tr^', «.    The  act  of  making 

m  legal  scixure ;  a  compulsion,  by  which  a  man 

is  assured  to  appear  in  ci>urt  or  to  pay  a  debt ; 

th«   thing  seised  by  law ;  calamity,  outery, 

misfortune. 
To  DISTRESS,  dis-trls',  0.  a.   To  prosecute 

by  law  to  a  seizure ;  to  ^larass,  to  make  mi- 
serable. 
DISTRESSFUL,  dis-trlsTiil,  A.  FtOloftron. 

ble,  full  of  mivry. 
To  DISTRIBUTE,  dlft-trlb'ite,  v.  a.  To  di- 
vide amongst  more  than  two,  to  deal  out. 
DISTRIBUTION,  dis-tr^-bA  sh&n, «.    The 

act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others  ; 

actof  Hiving  in  charity. 
DISTRIBUTIVE,  dis-trlbi-tlv, «.   Awign- 

ing  to  each  other  their  proper  portions. 
DISTRI BUTI V  ELY,  df  s-trlbi-tlT-l*,  ad.  By 

distribution ;  singly,  particularly. 
DISTRICT,  dis'trlkt,  «.    The  circuit  within 

which  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  appearance  ; 

circuit  of  authority,  province ;  region,  coun- 
try, territory. 
To  DISTRUST,  dis-trfist',  c.«.    To  regard 

with  diffidence,  not  to  trust. 
DISTRUST,  di»-trfist',#.  Low  of  credit,  low 

of  confidence,  suspicion. 
mSTRUSTFUL,  dis-trOst'fil],  c  Apt  to  dii- 

trust,  suspicious ;  diffident  of  himself,  timo- 
rous. 
DISTRUSTFULLY,  di8-tr4st'fSl-l*,«|.    Ja 

a  distrustful  manner. 
DISTRUSTFULNESS,  dls-trastful-nls,  «. 

The  sute  of  being  distrustful,  want  of  con6- 

dence. 
To  DISTURB,  dis-tJrb'j  v.  a.   To  perplex. 

to  disquiet ;  to  put  into  irregular  motions  :  to 

interrupt,  to  hinder. 
DISTURBANCE,  d2i.tirl>ln8e,  $.    Inter- 

ruption  of  tmuquillity ;  confusion,  diaoider  : 

tumnlt. 
DISTURBER,  dla-tArliir,  «.    A  violator  of 

peace,  he  that  causes  tumults ;  hethatcauaet 

perturbation  of  mind. 
To  DISTURN,  db-tim',  r.€.    To  tmn  off. 

Not  used.  * 

DISVALUATION,dl«-T4l-A4'ihJii,«.  Dia. 

grace,  diminution  of  rrputation. 
To  DIS  VALUE,  di»-vil'i,  v.  a.    To  nader- 

valoe. 
DISUNION,  dls.&W-5n,«.  Separation,  dif- 

junctioii ;  breach  of  ctmcurd.        ' 

tJ  Some  cvrioat  inspector  may,  perhaps,  wonder 
wkv  I  bavc  given  distttti^m^  distur,  Ace.  the  pure  «, 
ami  no(  tbe  6,  since  I  have  laid  li  Uown  as  a  (eoeraJ 
rule.  nn«ler  the  prefo«itive  particle  Dis,  ibat  the  *  tm- 
nieUi4ieiy  before  tbe  accent,  wben  a  rovel  begins  tbe 
next  lyliable.  Is  alwayi  Hat ;  bvl  ii  must  be  rcmeni- 
berrd  il  al  lon%  m  in  lUtue  wordi  l>  not  a  pare  vowel, 
•  t  not  Ibat  1  thinli  the  :,  iu  ibto  ca»e,  woald  be  pal- 
pably wmn{  ;  for,  ibouf  h  lunt  N  may  be  called  a 
seaii-rtNMonanl,  it  is  Mmcicaily  vocal  to  make  lb«  «, 
•r  s,  •«MM(I,  Iu  tbcan  wonJt,  perfectly  iodiflercal«^ 
Sec  DU, 

To  DISUNITE,  dU-i-nhe',  r.  a.    To  tepa- 

rair,  t'«  divide;  tn  purt  friri.d«. 
To  DISUNITE,  dis-iinite',   r.  ».    To  fall 
asttudri,  lo  become  «eparair. 
ISO 


6'dge,<.g 
>r  custom. 
,<.4S7.   Cessation  of  im; 
;  cessation  of  custom. 
ToDISUSE,dis-uze',r.a.  To  cease  to  uakt 

use  of  ;  to  disaccustom 
To  DISVOUCH,  dJz-viutsh',  c.  €.    Todt- 

slroy  the  credit  of,  to  contradict 

DITCH,  dit5h,«.  Atrencbcutintkf  groivd 

usually  between  fields ;  any  loiip  narrow  reecp- 

tacle  of  water ;  the  rooal  with  which  a  town  is 

surrounded. 

To  DITCH,  ditsh,  r.  a.    To  make  a  ditch. 

DITCHKR,d{uh'i'^r,s.One%vhodi{r8ditcbeJ. 

^•-rim'bJk,  1.    A 

;  any  ptien  written 

An  herb. 
Sung,  adapted  lo 
miisick. 
DITTY,  dlt't^,  «.    A  poem  to  be  sung,  a 

sonp. 
DIVAN,  d^-rin', «.  124.   The  council  of  the 

Oriental  Princes  ;  any  cntincil  assembled. 
To  DH^ARICATE,  dl-vilr'i.klite,  r.  a.  m. 

To  be  parted  into  two. 
DIVARICATION,  dl-vir-i-kli'shun,*.  Par- 
;  division  of  opinions. 
,  9.  a.    To  sink  %t)luntirily 
o  go  deep  into  any  qucstiou  or 

9.  One  that  sinks  volnaU- 
rily  under  water ;  one  that  goes  under  waicr 
to  search  for  any  thine  ;  he  that  euien  deep 
into  knowledge  or  study. 
To  DIVERGE  di-virje',  r.  a.  114.  To  tend 
Tarious  ways  trotn  one  uoinL 

DIVERGENT,  de-vlr'jtot,  a.  114.  Tcwiiag 

to  various  parts  from  one  point. 
DIVERS,  di'v«rs,  a.   Several,  a mdry,  sore 


proper  course  or  tendency  ;  sport,  1 
tliat  unbends  the  mind  ;  in  war.  tlic  act  or  p«ir- 
|>ose  of  drawing  ti>e  enemy  off  fruni  agaM  de- 
sif^n.  by  tlireatcning  or  attacking  a  dislaut 

DfvERSITY,  d^.vlr's^-i;.,  a.     DiOeiwice, 

dissimilitude,  variety. 
DHERSELV,  dl'vlrs-l^,  «<f.     la  diflerenl 

wavs.  variiiuslv. 
To  DIVERT,  d^v^'.  r.a.  II4.  Tolara  ol 
»ur>e  ;  lo  draw  lorcri 
thdr»w  the  aOod  ;  \n 
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DIVISIBIUTY,  d^-Tk-^U'^t^,  «.    Tke 

qualitv  of  udmitUnE  riiTisioQ. 

DIVISIBLENESS, devlz'^bl^,  /.  IM- 
▼isibility. 

DIVISION,  d^vlsh'&n,  $.  The  act  of  di- 
vkJiiig  may  thing  into  parts ;  the  state  of  being 
divided;  that  bj  which  uy  thing  is  kept  apart, 
partition  j  the  part  whiai  is  separated  from  tlie 
rest  bjr  dmdiii^ ;  disunion,  difference  *,  parts 
into  which  a  discoorse  is  distriboted  ;  space 
between  the  notes  of  nusick,  just  time;  in 
krithroetick,  the  separation  or  parting  of  any 
number  or  quantity  given  into  any  parts  as- 
signed. 

MVISOR,  dhM*xtr,  t.  166.  Hie  namber 
dren,  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

DIVORCE,  d^.T6rse'<.  124.  The  legal  «e- 
paration  of  hosbatid  and  wife;  separation, 
disunion ;  the  sentence  by  which  a  mairiage 
b  dissolved. 

To  DIVORCE,  di-T^rse^,  r.  a.  To  sepumte 
a  hosband  or  wife  from  the  otlier ;  to  force 
asunder,  to  separate  by  violence. 

DIVORCEMENT,  d^-virse'm&t,  t.  Di- 
Toroe,  separation  of  nuvriage. 

DIVORCER,  Ak'yhi^9ia^9,  The  person  or 
cause  which  produces  divorce  or  separation. 

DIURETICK,  di.&.r|fik,  a.  HaTing  the 
power  to  provoke  urine. 

DIURNAL,  dl-ii^iiil,  «.  116.  Relatiagto 
the  day :  constituting  the  day  $  perfonaed  in 
a  day,  daily. 

DIURNAL,  dl.ir^l,«.  A  Joomal,  a  day- 
book. 

DIURNALLY,dl.ir'nil4,ad.  Daily,  ereiy 


ToDIVERTISEjd^vif'tk,  r.a.  Toaport, 

to  amuse,  to  divert. 

fy  Dr.  Johnsoo  seciMto  have  scceated  this  word 
«•  tae  last  sjrllablt,  la  complUnce  wHk  the  v«rt>  ad- 
wertist,  which  b  exactly  of  the  tame  form,  and  there- 
fora  he  thoo(ht  oagbt  u»  ba  accentad  in  the  aaine  utao- 
Bar.  Bat  by  making  ^ivmrtiM  conform  In  acceiana* 
Uon  to  odrerf  Iw  wa  make  the  general  rala  stoop  to 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  exception  to  the  cene- 
rml  rule.  For  In  all  verbs  of  three  or  «aar  tjrliablct, 
where  the  tcraloaUoo  iu  is  only  the  verbal  forma- 
tlon,  and  doca  not  belong  to  the  root,  we  never  And 
the  a«ccnt  oa  it ;  as  ertfieiar,  ezerdse,  tpUomUe^  te. 

DIV£RTIS£M£NT,d^.Y&^niint,t.  Di- 
version, delight. 

DIVERTIVE,  di-TJx'tiT,  a.  RecreatiTe, 
amosive. 

To  DIVEST.  d^T^sf ,  v.  a.  124.  To  atrip, 
to  make  naked. 

DIV£STUR^di-Tit't8h&re,«.  The  act  of 
putting  off. 

DIVIDABLEydM'dibl,!!.    That  may  be 

Dn^ANT,  d^-vl'dint,  a.  Different,  sepa- 
rate.   Not  used. 

To  DIVIDE,  di-vW,  r.  o.  124.    To  part 

>  one  whole  into  different  pieces ;  to  separate ; 
to  disoniCe  by  discord ;  to  deal  out«  to  give  in 
shares. 

To  DIVIDE,  dMde'.  r. «.  To  part,  to  ton- 
der,  to  break  friendship. 

DIVIDEND,  divl-dind,  «.    A  ahare,  the 

Krt  allotteo  in  division ;  dividend  is  the  nom- 
r  ^ven  to  be  parted  or  divided. 

DI  VIDER,d^.Tl'd6r,<.96.  Thatwhlch  parts 
any  thing  into  nieces :  a  distributer,  he  who 
deals  oat  to  eacm  his  share  i  a  disuniter ;  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  oompaases.        .    ^ 

DIVIDUAL,  d^^&-4l,  ordi-vldOMl,  a. 
S98,  Sf$,  biHdcd,  shared,  or  partidptited 
in  common  with  others. 

DIVINATION,  d!T4.Bi'shin,t.St6.  Pre- 
dietioo  or  foretelling  of  futme  things. 

DIVINE,  d^Tke',  a.  124.  PartaElBgof the 
uatoreof  God;  proceeding  from  God,  not  na- 
tural, not  human;  cjuellent  in  a  sopreiae  de- 

D^NE|d^ine',t.  A  ministar  of  the  Gos- 
pel, a  priest,  a  dergyman ;  a  nan  skilled  In 
divinity,  a  thecrfosian. 

To  DiyxN^dt-rW,  v.  a.  To  foretell,  to 
foreknow. 

To  DIVINE,  de-Tinfl^,  «.«•  Tontterprog- 
noetioatton ;  to  feel  presage ;  to  oonjectnre, 

DIv!l^Y,di.TWll,ad.  Bytheaffency 
or  influence  of  God ;  exoeOently,  in  the  su- 
preme degree  ;  in  a  manner  noting  a  deity. 

DIVINENESS,  d^Tbe'nis,  t.  Divinity, 
participation  of  the  divine  iwtore ;  eioellenoe 
in  the  sapreme  denee. 

DIVINER,  d^-Tl'n6r, «.  98.  One  that  pro- 
fesses divmation,  or  the  art  of  revealing  occult 
things  by  supeniatoral  means ;  conjecturer, 
gnetser. 

DIVINQlESS,di-Ylne'r&,  a.  A  prophetess. 

DIVINITY,  d*-Tln'i.t*,  ».  611.  Participa- 
tioii  of  the  nature  and  eicellency  of  God  ;  de- 
Ity,  godhead ;  tlie  Deity ;  the  Supreme  He- 
ine ;  celestial  being ;  the  science  of  divine 
thitip,  theology. 

OITUIBLEydi.Tia'^.bl,  4.124.  Capable  of 

'     Mog  ifirlded  into  paru,  separable. 
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DIirrURNITY,dl.&.tir'ni.t£,t.  Length  «f 
duratiofu 

To  DIVULGE,  di.Tfllje',«.c  Topnblish^ 
to  oiake  publick ;  to  prodain. 

DIVULGER,d^TilOAr,<-08.  A  publisher. 

DIVULSION,  d^.Tnl'shAn,  s.  The  act  «f 
plucking  away. 

ToDIZ£N,dl^9.a.lOi.  To  dress,  to  dock. 

DIZZINESS,    diz'x^.njs,  a.    Giddiness. 

DIZZY,  dia^styS.  Giddy,cansing  giddiness ; 
thoughtless. 

To  DIZZY,  dWsi,  9. 0.  To  whirl  roud, 
to  make  giddy. 

To  DO,  dU,  e.  a.  164.  To  practise  or  net 
any  thing  good  or  bad;  to  perform,  to  achieve; 
to  eiecute,  to  discharge ;  to  fluish,  to  end  ;  to 
conclude,  to  Mttie. 

To  DO,  dML  e.  a.  To  act  or  behare  in  any 
manner  well  or  ill ;  to  make  an  end,  to  con- 
clude ;  to  ceas^o  be  concerned  with,  to  ceaee 
to  care  aboat ;  to  fare,  to  be  with  regard  to 
sickness  or  h^tb,  as.  How  do  yon  do  P— To 
Do  is  used  for  any  verb,  to  save  the  repetition 
of  the  word  ;  as.  I  shall  come ;  bet,  if  I  do 
not,  go  away ;  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is 
a  word  of  vehement  command  or  earnest  re- 
quest; as.  Help  me,  do!  Make  haste,  do! 

DOCIBLE,  d6s'^bl,  a.  406.  Tractable,  do- 
cile,  easy  to  be  taught. 

DOCIBLENESS,  d^'^l-njs,  t.    Teach- 

ablenesB,  docility. 
DOCILE,  dds'sll,  a.  140.  Teachable,  easily 
instructed,  tractable. 

t^  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Naref,  Mr.  Seott,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  make  Che  first  syllable  of  this  word 

abort,  and  Backaaaa  aajy  makes  it  Ioba— See  Jmd^ 
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n  8W.  File  7«,  fir  7T,  fill  8S,  At  81-jiii  OS, 
DOCILITY,  dA-sfl'li-tt,  *    Aptness  to  he 

Uughl,  readiness  to  learn. 
DOCK,  dAk,  8,  An  herb. 
DOCK,dok,«.  The  stump  of  the  tail,  which 

rifnjaiii&  afUr  docking. 
DOCK,  d«ik,  s.    A  placo  where  water  Is  let 

in  or  out  at  pleasunr,  nlicrc  ships  arc  built  or 

uid  up. 

To  DOCK,  d<Jk,  r.  a.  To  cut  off  a  tail ;  to 
cut  anv  ihii.«  sht)rt ;  to  cut  off  a  reckoiiine  ; 
to  lav  n  ship  fn  n  dt.ck. 

DOCKET,  il6k',i,  8,  U9.     A  direction  tied 

niTx/Tu '^•jil  JT'^'^'y  «f  •  »»^«*'  writing. 

DOCTOR,  d4k't(ir,  a.  166.  One  that  has 
Ukrn  the  highest  de|;re«  in  the  faculties  of  di- 
vinify,  law,  or  physick  ;  in  sorae  universiUcs 
they  have  doctors  uf  niusick  ;  a  physician, 
one  who  undrrtukrn  the  cure  of  diseases. 

To  DOCTOR,  d^k'lir,  r.  «.  To  ph>sick,  to 
cure.  "^         ' 

DOCTOR  A  L,  d^Jk'tA-r^l,  a.   RelaUng  to  the 

de^'fre  of  a  d(»ctor. 
DOCTOR  A  LLY,  dikUr^I.^,  nd.    In  man- 

nrr  «»f  a  dttctnr. 
Dt>CJJ)R8HIP,  d<Jk'tfir-sbJp,  #.    The  rank 

DOCTuTnAL,  dAk'tr^n^l,  •.  Containing 
dKlrnie  ;  pertaining  u,  the  act  or  means  of 

POCTRINALLY,  dik'trc^nAU,  ad.  In  the 

form  i>f  d«>clrii»r.  posiiivelv. 
DOCTRIN  R,  d,ik  trin,#.  140.  Tiic  principle. 

or  p».»iii.M.9  of  any  »tci  or  ni^sicr  :  the  act  of 

tTMClUttp. 

DOCCMKNT.dikA-m^nt,*.    Precept,  in- 

slnidtiun.  dirt'clion, 

DODDER,  dAddir,  #.  98.  A  plant  which 
%»ind»  iiirlfaUlut  other  plants,  juid  draws  tiie 
chirf  part  of  its  nouriOinient  from  there. 

DODECAGON,  d^^d^ki.gin,*.     ^figure 

of  iwrUr  »i.le%  ® 

To  DODGE,  diidje,  r.  ».  To  use  craft ;  to 
ihift  fUcc  as  another  approaors  ;  to  play  fast 
aiid  loose  ;  to  raise  expectations  and  disap- 
p«»nit  ilirni.  '^ 

pODM  V  N,did'niin,i.S8.The  name  of  a  fi«h. 
DOE,dA,i.  \  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 
DOER,  d(^6  6r,  8,  896.     One  that  does  any 

ihu'ii  i;.,,^  o,  tad. 

D01>,  d(u,  2l»0.  The  third  person  from  Do, 
<-'i>i  i-rly  uv*<i  for  U..ih.  »h,ch  is  now  grown 
•'  iriiin.   at.d  al<uost  oh^olrfr. 

To  DOFF,  (\M\  r.  m.  To  strip,  to  put  away, 
tuj:n  rid  of;  to  deliv.  to  refer  to  ajiothcr 
time.     Oti%u  vie. 

DO(i,  diJii.  s.    A  dome^frrk  animal,  remurk- 

•tU  r4-H.u»  in  h'*  .,-rie»:    a  c  intelUtion 
C«l(d  Mra.v  o»  C'*-.  ^'.il»,  nii.-i:  «..'!   icU  nj: 
with  ibe  *n  .  .luri   t  the  d.  g-da^  :  .  a  reproach- 
ful I  a«Be  ti>r  a  maiu 
To  DOG,  iUz,  r.  a.     To   foil,  w  any  one, 

DOi;-1 :  ,.1 II.  do^  u\M,  ,.     Th.-  teeth  in 
»U-  I   ..uau  i.c4U  ui  vl  lo  tuei;riu*Jcrs.  Kiee^e- 
D<H;.TRirK,.:.Vtrik,*.  An  aitum,surh 

or  f  r    •**  fcr  .Mu.       . 

DO(a;\\E.    ..^.>.W,  ,,     An  herb. 
DO«;-aRlKK.du-bn-Lr,*.     ihc  bner  that 

DOi;CHt.\P,dVuhicp,«.  Cheap  as  do;^' 
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DOG-DAYS,  d  Vdlzc,t.  The  days  hi  which 

the  dog-star  rises  and  sets  witli  th*-  »un. 
DOGE,  dAje,  «.     The  title  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
DOGFISH,  d«i«'f  Jsh,  8.    A  shark. 
DOG  FLY,  d6v:fi\y  a.    A  voracious  biting  ly. 
DOGGED,  ddg't^^d,  o.  MO.     Sullen,  ftoor, 

roorose,ill-hoaio  red,  tI'M  mv. 
DOGGEDLY,    dtJg'g^-1^,    td.    Sullenly, 

gloomily. 
DOGGEDSESS,  d<Jg'gld.n2«,«.   Gloom  of 

mind,  ^ulleiniess. 
DOGGER,  d6g  g&r,  8.  OS.  A  small  ship  i«ith 

one  mast. 
DOGGEREL,  dig'grll,  «.    Mean  worihlesi 

verses. 
DOGGISH,  d<Jp'g?sh,  a.     Currish,  hrutal. 
DOGHEARTED,dVhir.ted,o.  Cruel,  pi- 
tiless, malicious. 
DOGHOLE,  dtJg'hole,  «.     A  vile  hole. 
DOGKENNEL,  dig'ken-n^l,*.  A  Uulebut 

or  hou«e  for  dog*. 
DOGLOCSF^  d(\gno3»e,«.    An  insect  that 

harbours  on  do^s. 
DOOM  A,  d  Villi,*.  EstablUhed  principle, 

settled  luiticii. 
DOGMATICAL,  d^gmAt'i-k^l,  1        .„ 
D0(;MATICK,  d4g-mit'ik,  509.  J  •*  ^^' 

thoritative,  magisterial,   positive. 
DOGMATICALLY,    d6g-mil ^kiU,  •d. 

Magisterially,  positively. 
DOGMATICALNESS,   dag-mdt'^il-n^a, 

c     Magisierialness,  mcick  authority. 
DOGMATIST,  digW-tbt,  «.     A  magisU- 

rial  teacher,  a  bi.hl  advancer  of  principles. 
To  DOGMATIZE,  dig'rol-tiie,  r.  a.    To 

assert  positively,  to  teach  macisicrially 
DOGMATIZER,  d^gW-tl-afir,  «.     An  15- 

•erter,  a  magisterial  teacher. 
DOGROSE,d  Vr^^.  The  flower  of  the  hip. 
DOGSLEEP,dV9l^P,t.  Pretended  sleep. 
DOGSMEAT,d«igi'mete,».  Rcfuse,vile  stuJf. 
DOGSTAR,d4g'8tir,«.  The  star  which  git» 

name  to  the  dog-davs. 
DOGSTOOTH,  d6^t6htk,  «.     A  plant. 
DOGTROT,  d  VlriJt,  t.     A  genUe  trot  like 

that  of  a  do|r. 

DOG  WEARY,  d6g-w*'r^, «.  Tired  as  a  dof . 
DOGWOOD  dVwid,«.SeeC»r»e/ia»CVrry 
DOILY,doe'l^,  s.  A  specie!  of  woollen  s'ut 
DOINGS,  d66'ingai,  «.  Thini^  done,  event*, 

transactions  ;  feats,  actions  good  or  b«d  \  %W, 

bustle,  tiiotalt. 
DOIT,  doit,  «.,  A  small  piece  of  mosey. 
DOLE,  dole,  f.     The  act  of  diAtribalia|E  ^^ 

deaiine  ,  anv  thing  dealt  out  c»r  distfibqted  ; 

proTisioiM  or  roouey  distributed  if<  ciiarit>  » 

irrirf.   sorrow,   miserr. 
To  DOLr^  dole,  r.  a.'  To  deal,  ti^distribvte. 
DOLEKl  UdoU-  iul.«.  Si>iTowful,expre*»»n6 

i:ri   f;   nr'a!ichol».   ***H.t*'d,   ft  dim:  grief. 
DOLKFl  LLV,  diSKiuMe,  md.     In  a  dole- 

fu.   Ill  .■  •  rr. 

DOU  1  I  LNrvS.  dAle'iol-nca,  «.     Somnv, 

T  "    I  •'  t    .  I  \    ;  0i*i»a  nr  -». 

D<)LI>i)MI,  dole'>iim,  «,  Melancholr, 
Doi.t  ^oMELV,dcM  ^r.m-l^,«J.  laadolc 
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OOUyd^lyC  A  attle  girVfl  puppet 

tT  T\ii  <ror(l  cMiffct  to  be  written  with  one  I  omlj : 
U>  M  Ttnota,  Mc  Priocipiet,  406. 
DOLLAR,  dillLr,  s.  418.    A  Dutch  and 

(itnaaii  coin  of  differeot  ▼aiue,froni  abou  t  two 

i^BlIirtn  and  sixpence  to  four  and  mx pence. 
DOLORIFICK,  dil^rifik,  a.  630.    That 

viicb  caai^s  grief  or  najiu 
DOLOROUS,  d6l'^rii9.  a.  503.    Sorrowful, 

(Htiol,  dUnial ;  painful. 
COLOUR,   dAa&r,  $,  314.    Orief,  Borrow; 

liorntatiun,  complaint. 

£7^r-  Karet,  W.  Johntton.  Bnchanan,  Elpbinston, 
IK)  laiirk.  make  the  flrftt  oin  this  word  ^hort.  at  in 
f^ur,  tad  Mr.  ^-heridao,  Mr.  Sc<Hl,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
It.  Atk,la»Xt  *•  in  Uomor:  lite  Utter  ia.  In  my  opi- 
aj.^  •MM  analogical.  M2. 
DOLPHIN,  ddl  f  in,  «.  A  fish. 
VHT.ditlt^s.  A  heavy  atupid  fellow. 
DOLTISH,  doltish,  a.  Stupid,  blockish. 
DOMAIN,  dA-m4ne',  8.  Domiuion,  empire  ; 

M^naiun,  eatate. 

DOME,  d^ae,  #.     A  building,  a  house,  a 
^anck  ;  an  hcmitpberical  arch,  a  cupola. 
^Tbert  to  a  alroof  propentiiy,  particularly  in  the 

•  ^  M  Lo*don,  lu  pfoooonre  tola  word  ao  »t  to 

•  s«  vlU  rmm .  bat  tttit  it  cuntrai y  to  all  our  Dic- 
-■»*«  vhjch  give  tl»«  aonnd  of  tbe  vowtis,  and 
-m  •«  t«  b«  aaOered  lo  add  lo  tlie  already  too  no* 
■^-•««erp»totia  to  the  (enerai  aiMiud  of  o. 

WHESnCAL,  d^roMe-kAl,  )  a.  Belong- 
DOHKTICK,  d^mis'tik,         j  ing  to  the 

^«uv,  aot  r'-latioj^  to  thinffs  publick  ;  private, 

M  open ,  inhabiting  tiic  ttouse,  nut  wild  ^  not 

t'rtpi.  luteatiue. 

C?  Or.  ielUMon  otMcrvee,  that  of  Enf  Hah,  aa  of  all 
I  iMf«e»,  there  ia  a  double  prohnnciaiion,  one 
^'*T  ••rf  relluqalal,  the  other  reifnlar  and  solemn. 
'  ?*<•  ao  ioai^iicra  uf  lliia  double  pronunciaiion  ; 
*-<«4lxiia  illtle  dtlbciilt  lo  concfive  Mh4t  arv 
^  •'i^  im  which  thia  oU-er vaiioii it  vrrifted.  Solemn 
**>uit  mi—  to  haw  nu  vHecC  upon  Uie  acrenlrd 

*'•  *or,  t*^  aa  |irt»ooance  Ibcm  as  rapidly  or  a« 
••*»'f  ai  we  wiil,  we  c«rit4lnly  do  not  make  iny 
**V  taUM- q-4auiny  or  qn^lily  of  ibein.  Jh  only 
"' ^  u«  taa-ua^e  lo  which  t>r.  JuhiiB<n's  ub^rva 

•  ^fWHra*  !•  twine  oi  ih«*  vuwcif  wh.ii  unncciMil* 
'  ■*•<  thrae  the  o  •rem*  !•»  UNdergo  tlie  grtMiiv.it 
''~*»ti«rot«rqar<*ce  uf  aulf  mnlly  or  i<tpl.lity.  Ilia* 
^•M»'<^t»,  ia  anlcinn  »jKikiii;t,  proiiuaiiced  » 
•:«»4f»ua^  i<t  ih-  fl»»t  9yMA\'\-  ut  optH  ;  but,  in 
J**' •<  cerwiry  %i'«afcinr.  •«•  Miorl  as  it»..-  o  in  ore/i. 

-  iHcr  M^vad,  b<»wev«jr,  muu  n«»l  be  jjiv.  n  a^  a 
^'•l*',  let  ttie  praauachiiii*n  be  t-vtr  ttu  lapd  and 
**-».«Wt«  it  a^crratn  elec«i>ee  lii  gi\Hi^  lUe  o,  in 
•^'■iWn,  lU  fol,  o^/*-!!  tounl.  apj.r.Mcbkig  lo  lltHt 
'-^  t  -itM  «b«^u  kitd«r  lh»-  Mrctiit;  and  Uumtfh  no- 
't^tiWticicy  ol  emt  Mill  dirvct  lit  lo  (htf  <U-free 
*'*'»•••»  »i«h  wbteh  **e  ■••••t  tNonumire  tttv  nnac* 
*'  *  toi  iMtmejfick,  iMx-tUtv,  Huttntial,  Proceed 
*^*^*k,»ltm0i^mf,St.v.v>r  u«^yl>r>i<.iiif<|  th«t  lbe»e 
'**t«iw  r»«rll)    aiidr*   ihf?  namr  pi«^lK  .iiikmiC  .   «n  I 

•  *''**T  Uf  |i>ono(iaci^  thoit  «nd  »i«df,  aa  if  uriui-ii 
•*-/^fc.  t*  iMU/ty,  fititemidl.  Ac.  wilhout  hiiil- 

■i^«tf,vi  ♦•»«»>  p'M'd  apt-dlc.  r,  ami  uverltiriiini; 
**^  K'afipl**  "f  P'»»*»*»»« xtioe.  5»7,  3*8. 

*  •««i«  vl>wrt4(i*»Ma  •rt'in  ru  Imi.i  {.hhI   of  ihe 

•  *  Bw^  «  iti  rvety  w..rd  ruuiue  m  o/y  ;  as  f r«»- 
*t.HCatM^S  &c,  Ibefl  In  M,,i,|  ip.akii.g  cvr- 
'    t  ..lar..  .iiuri  ».  «•  if  wrUtr.i  tiainiturg,  di- 

"",  V^  ,  .««  to  ••»*rt«o  pronnnci'tiiou  approarhet 
'  1  '  'Bird  o.*o  aonod  of  o  in  ^Utrjf,  story ^  tcr.  ; 

•  '*r  *  IB  tb  a*  lerniimtion*  never  .«diiiila  iif  bfiiifl 
'  •"•••^^  «rrt»^  »«  of»t*  w  wlifo  t-ndiiit  a  w^lUble 

•  iw  «r,M,  I  Iwir*..  iiVe  Mr.  Shrridan.  t»ven  it 

'••«^i«Mi»^».<i  U  »t.uri  M.  4|;._^,e  Command. 

tx>MESTICATE,  di-m^s'li-kite,  r.  a. 

i«  a**!*  (kioKsuck,  lo  withdraw  from  tbe 

HiUa. 
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DOMINANT,  d6m'i.nlnt,a«  Predominant, 

presiding,  ascendant. 
To  DOMINATE,  dWe-nlte,  v.  a.  To  pre- 

dominate,  to  prevail  over  tlie  rest. 
DOMINATION,  dom-t-ni'shfin, «.  Power, 

dominion  ;  tyranny,  insolent  authority  ;  one 

hi|^hlj  exalted  in  poweij    used  of  angelick 

beings. 
DOMINATOR,  d jm'i-nk-t^r,  ».  621.    The 

presiding  p<»wcr. 
To  DOMINEER,  d6m4-ni^r',  r.  a.  To  rule 

with  insolence,  to  act  with  lut  control. 
DOMINICAL,  d6-mln'e-kll,a.  That  which 

notes  the  Lord's  dajr,  or  Sunday. 
DOMINION,  d&-m!n'y&n, «.  113.  Sovereign 

authority  ;  right  of  possession  or  use,  without 

being  accountable  ;  territory  ;  region,  district; 

predominant,  itscriidaiit ;  an  order  of  angels. 
DON,  d6n  s.    The  Spanish  title  for  a  gen* 

lleman. 
To  DON,  d6n,  e.  a.  To  put  on.  Little  used. 
DONARY,  d&'nl-r^,  s.    A  thing  given  to 

sacred  uses. 
DONATION,  d&.nk^hihi,  t.     The  act  of 

giving  any  thing ;  the  grant  by  ^tiich  any 

thing  is  given. 
DONATIVE,  d6n'4.t!v,  $.  608.    A  gift,  a 

largess,  a  present ;  in  law,  a  benefice,  merely 

given  and  collated  by  the  patron  lo  a  man, 

without  institution  or'induction. 

^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Slieiidan,  Mr.  Srott, 
W.  Johi)kloii,and  Kiilick,  In  (he  quaiilliy  of  the  vuw^ 
in  the  fir«t  »yll  tliie  of  this  word,  not  only  ai  I  lliinh  It 
contrary  lo  the  be*!  ii»ape.  bat  at  it  i»  at  variance  wilh 
the  analoiey  of  wiird^  in  ihU  termination.  Let  not  iha 
long  quaniity  of  the  I^tin  o  in  Donatio  he  pleaded  In 
l.-ivoui  of  my  opptmcnii ;  fi»r  (waving  the  ntter  nneer- 
lainty  of  aitjning  fioni  the  Latin  quaniity  lo  oar*)  this 
would  prove  th^t  tbe  a  anil  e  in  ibe  brat  tyllabli*  of 
5>#Naf<reand  Ac/tif i/<e  ootcbi  to  he  long  iikewiae.  Dr« 
Kenrlrk.  l>r.  A»h,  und  Mr.  Perry,  atr  on  my  aide* 

DONE,  d&n.  Part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 

DONE,  d6n,  inteiject.  The  word  by  which 
a  wacer  is  concluded  ;  when  a  wager  is  offered, 
he  that  nccepts  says  it  is  Done. 

DONOR,  dVnir,  t.  A  giver,  abestower. 

DOODLE,  d&odl,  s.  AOi.  A  trifler,  an  idler. 
A  low  word. 

To  DOOM,  d&Sm,  r.  a.  To  condemn  to  any 
punishment,  to  sentence  ;  to  command  judi- 
cially or  nuilioriutively  ;  to  destine,  to  com- 
mand by  uncontrollable  authority. 

DOOM,  d^m,  $,  Judicial  sentence,  judg- 
ment, Condemnation  ;  dt-tenniiiation  declared; 
the  state  to  which  one  is  destined  ;  ruiit,  de- 
struction. 

DOOMSDAY,  diSmz'di,  t.  The  day  of 
final  and  universal  judgment ;  tlie  last,  the 
great  day;  thcdi\  of  \<'ntence  or  condemuatioi). 

DOOMSDAV-BOOK,  diimzfl^.b&^k,  t. 
A  book  made  bv  order  of  William  the  Con- 
<|ueror,  in  which  the  estates  of  the  kingdom 
were  rcuistered, 

DOOR,  dAre,  5.  310.  The  gate  of  a  house, 
that  vihicli  o|>tns  to  yield  riiirance  *,  entrance, 
portal  ;  pa««^:<;:e,  avenue,  means  of  approach. 
— Out  (»f  D<>"r^,  no  m'»re  to  be  found,  fairly 
sent  Hv^ay. — At  the  Door  of  anv  one,  inpu« 
table,  chargeable  upon  him.— ^ext  Door  to^ 
approaching  to,  near  to. 
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POORCASE,  dArcTclie,  t.  The  frame  in 
which  the  duor  is  enclosed. 

DOORKEEPER,  direli^ip-ir,  «.  Porter, 
one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  hoase. 

DOQUET,  dik'it,  i .  99, 415.  A  paper  con- 
taining a  warraiit 

DORICK,  d6r'lk, «.  Relating  to  the  Dorick 
architecture*  . 

DORMANT,  dftrWnt,  a.  Sleeping ;  in  a 
sleeping  posture  ;  cuiicealed,  not  divulged. . 

DORMITORY,  dSr'mfc-tfir.^, ».  A  place  to 
sleep  iu,  a  room  with  many  beds ;  a  burial- 

DORMOUSE,  dii'raiuse,  ».  A  small  ani- 
nal  which  passes  a  large  part  of  the  wmlcr  in 
•leep. 

DORK,  d6ni,«.   The  name  of  a  fiah. 

DORR,  dor,  «.  A  kind  of  fljriag  insect,  the 
liedge-chafer. 

DORSEL,  dor'ifl,  )».    A  pannier,  a  basket 

DORSER,  dor'8&r,(  or  bag,  one  of  wiiich 
hangs  on  either  side  a  beast  of  burden. 

DORSIFEROUS,  dir-slff^-rfis,  Ja-Hariog 

DOBSIPAROUS,d&r-flp'pi-r68,)  the  pro- 
petty  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  tm  the  bacl ; 
used  of  plaiiU  that  hare  the  seeds  un  tlie  back 
of  their  leaves,  as  fern.  518. 

DOSE,  dUe,  s.  So  much  of  any  medicine  as 
is  taken  at  one  time ;  as  Much  of  any  thing  as 
falls  to  a  roan's  lot ;  the  utmost  quaiitttj  of 
•trong  liquor  that  a  man  can  swallow. 

^  DOSE,  dAae,  v.  a.  To  proportion  a  medi- 
cine properly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 

DOSSIL,  diU'sh,  8.  A  pledget,  a  nodule  or 
lamp  of  lint. 

DOST,  dfist.    The  second  person  of  Do. 

DOT,  d5t, «.  A  small  point  or  spot  made  to 
mark  any  place  in  a  writing. 

To  DOT,  d8t«  r.  a.  To  make  dots  or  spots. 

DOTAGE,  ditkdje,  t.  90.  Loss  of  nnder- 
suiiding,  imbecUity  of  mind  ;  eioessive  fond- 


DOTAL,  d&'tll,  a,  88.  Relating  to  the  por- 
tioii  of  a  woman,  contlituttng  ber  portion. 

POTARD^  dAt&rd,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  age 
has  impaired  his  intellects- 

Tto  DOTE,  dMe,  v.  n.  To  hare  the  intellecU 
impaired  by  age  or  passion  ;  to  be  in  love  to 
eitreiuit^ ;  to  dote  npon,  to  regard  with  ex- 
cessive fondness.  • 

DOTER,  d^'t&r,  t.  98.  One  whose  vnder- 
staiiding  Is  impaired  by  years,  a  dotard  ;  a 
aMtt  fondly,  weakly,  and  excessively  iu  love. 

DOTH,  dhtk.  The  third  person  of  Do. 

DOTIN0LY,d6'tlng-l*,nir.  Fondly. 

DOTTARD,  ddrtird,  $.  88.  A  tree  kept  low 
by  cutting. 

DOTTEREL,  d6ft&r.tt,  s.  99.  The  name  of 
a  bird. 

DOUBLE,  dftbll,  a.  814,  405.  Two  of 
sort,  one  corresponding  to  tiie  other ;  twice .. 
■nch,  containing  the  same  ooantltT  repeatrf! 
twofold,  of  two  linds,  two  in  number :  harii 
twioe  tbe  effect  or  influence ',  deoeitfuJ,  act 
two  parts.— See  C«Ue. 

DOUBLE-PLEA.  dib^l-pU.   8.    That 
wbich  the  defendant  alleges  for  himself 
al  matters,  whereof  either  is  sufRcin 
I  hisdcaiie  in  debarring  the  plaiutilT. 
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DOVETAIL,  d&Vdle,«.   A  foim  of  Joining 

two  hodi«$  together,  where  tliat  which  is  in- 

>         Mtfteri  hat  the  fi»rni  of  a  wedge  rcver»«<i. 

'    POUUH,d^«.  818.    The  paste  ofbiead  or 

pirs  >rc  uuhaked. 

DOUGHTY,  dhu'th,  a.  SIS.    BraTO,  mas- 

trious,  emhient.    Now  used  onljr  hoiricillj. 
DOUG  H  Y,d&'^.a.UnsoandySoflt^nfaartleiied. 
To  DOUSE,  di&se,  r.  a.  SIS.    To  pat  over 

nead  tuddenlv  in  the  water. 
To  DOUSE,  d&&e,  V.  n.  To  ftll  midde^ 

intu  the  water. 
DOWAGER,  diM-jAr,  «.  ttS.    A  wMow 
with  a  jointure  ;  the  title  giveu  to  ladies  wlio 
«urvive  their  hutbauds. 
DOWDY,  dM'dl,  8.  22S.    An  awkward,  ill. 

dressed,  iiiclegf  tit  woman. 

DOWER,  d&&&r,«.223.>«.TliatwlUchthe 

DOWERY,  dU'i!tr4,        f     wife  bringeth 

to  her  husband  in  marriage ;  that  wbidi  the 

widow  possesses ;  the  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a 

wife ;  endowment,  glfi. 

DOWERED,  dM'&rd,  c  SS9.    fortknied, 

supplied  with  a  p<»rti()D. 
DOWERLESS,  di&  &r.l2f,  a.    Without  a 

fortune. 
DOWLA8y  dUlls,  $.  22S.  A  coaneldnd  of 

laiien. 
DOWN,  di&n,  «.  22S.    Soft  feathers;  any 
thing  that  soothes  or  noUifies ;  soft  wool,  or 
tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of  planis  whidi 
wing  thr  seeds. 
DO  wN,d)&n^.  A  large  open  plain  or  vallay. 
1>OWN,dMB,prep.   Along  a  descooty  firom 
a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  lowafda  the  «M«th 
of  a  river. 
DOWN,  doia,  ad.    Ob  the  croitnd,  fnm  a 
higher  to  a  tower  situataun  ;  tending  towards 
the  ground ;  out  of  sight,  below  the  hortson ; 
t<)  a  total  maceration :  into  disgrace,  into  de- 
clining repaCation.— Up  aud  down,  here  and 
th^-re. 
DOWN,  d&on,  tafef:^.     Ati  exhortathm  to 

desi ruction  or  demolition. 
DOWNCAST,  ddin'kist,  a.  Bent  dowB,  di- 
rected lo  the  grmind. 
DOWNFAL,  d&in'fill,  $.  49$.    Rnia,  &U 
from  sute ;  a  body  of  things  tailing ;  destruc- 
tloci  of  fabnck*. 
J>OWNFALLEN,dUiflth^paf#.«.  Rained, 

JK>WNHILL,  dUnlitl,  $.    Declivity,  de- 

scent.— See  uungktl.^     ^ 
]>OWNLOOK£D,  d&ftnlUkt,  a.   Havtoga 

dejrctrd  countenance,  fidkn,  melancholy. 
I>OWNLYING,  dMn4l  hig,  c.  About  to  be 

ill  travail  of  childbirth. 
I>OWNRI0HT,d&&n«rtte',fld.    Strai^tor 

siglit  down  ;  in  plain  terms ;  completely,  wiih- 

oot  •tupping  short. 
J>0 WNRiGHT,  d&i&n'rite,  a.    Plain,  open, 

undisguised ;  directly  tendt««g  to  the  ^>iot ; 

tjTicrrenionious,  honestly  surly  ;  plam  without 

palliation. 
OOWNSITTING,  dMn-sk'thig,  s.     Rest, 

]>0  WN  W  ARD,  d5AnV6rd,S8. )  ad.Towards 
I>OWNWARDS,dMBV(jpda,  (  the  centre; 
f  rtitb  a  higher  situation  to  a  low«ir ;  in  a  eonrse 


of  succvssivr  or  lineal  drsorut* 
I>OWNWARD,di&nw6fd,a.  Moving 
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ona 


dedivitv ;   decUvoos,  bending ;   depressed, 
dejected. 
DOWNY,  d6&'n^,a.    Cowred  with  down 
or  nap,  roade^  of  down  or  soft  feathers  ;  soft, 
tender,  sooti  * 


l>OWRE,d6&,22S.'>  s.  A  portion  given 

DOWRYj  di&'ri,  J  with  a  wife ;  a  re- 
ward paid  for  a  wife. 

DOXOLOOY,  ddk-sdri-J^,  #.  618.  A  form 
of  fi^Rf:  elorj  to  God. 

DOXY,  aok'sf,  s.    A  whore,  a  loose  wench. 

To  DOZE,  d^,  r.  a.  To  slumber,  to  be  half 
asleep. 

To  DOZE,  d^,  e.  a.    To  stupify,  to  dull. 

DOZEN  ,d(iz'zn«t.lOS.  The  number  of  twelve. 

DOZINESS,  d^zh-nk,  s.  Sleepiness,  drow- 
siness. 

DOZY,  &ifzh,  a.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 

DRAB,  drib,  s.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 

DRACHM,  drftm,  s.  An  old  Roman  coin ; 
tiM  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

OREAD,  dr^, a.    Terrible,  dreadful. 

DRAFF,  drif;  s.    Any  thing  thrown  away. 

DRAFFY,driri^,a.    Worthless,  dreggy. 

DRAFT,  drift,  a«  Cormpted  iirom  Draught. 

To  DRAG,  ditg,  V.  a.    To  pull  along  the 

Sound  by  main  force ;  to  draw  an^  thing  bnr- 
ttu 


;  to  draw  contemptuously  along ;  to 

pnU  about  with  violence  and  ignominy ;  to 

pall  MMshly  and  fordblf. 
To  DRAG,  drig,  e.  a.   To  haag  ao  low  as  to 

trail  or  grate  upon  the  ground. 
DRAG,  drig,  s.    A  net  drawn  along  the 

bottom   of   the  water;   an  instrnment  with 

books  toeatth  bold  of  things  under  water;  a 

kind  of  car  orawii  by  the  hand. 
DRAGNET,  drig'nit,  t.    A  net  which  is 

drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Ta  DRAGGLE,  drig'gl,  v.  a.  406.  To  make 


dirty  by  dragcine  on  the  l 
To  DRAGGLE,  oidg'gl.  v.  a.  To  grow  dhrty 

by  being  drawn  along  the  ground. 
DRAGON,  drlg;fin,  s.  166.    A  winged  ser- 

pent ;  a  iierea  violent  man  or  woman ;  a  con- 

stdlstlon  near  the  North  PoU. 
DRAGONET,  drig;€n-it,  s.  A  little  dragon. 
DRAGONFLY,  drV^A  «•  A  fieite  sOng. 

*"«  fly-  ,   . 

DRAGONISH,  drig'&i.lsh,  a.  Haringthe 
form  of  a  dragon. 

DRAGONUKE,  drlirfin-ilke,  a.  Pnriout, 
fiery. 

DRAGONSBLOOD,  drlg',iai4»l&d,  s.  A 
kind  of  resin. 

DRAGONSH£AD,drls'inz.kid,t.  A  plant 

DRAGONTREE,  dri^U-Uhk^.  Palm-tree. 

DRAGOON.  drl-gMtt',  s.— See  Akow.     A 

*  kind  of  soldier  that  serves  Indifferentiy  either 
on  horse  or  foot. 

To  DRAGOON,dri-gUa',  r.  a.  To  persecute 
hv  abandnninf  a  phiM  to  the  nae  of  soldiers. 

To  DRAIN,  drime,  r.  a.  To  draw  off  gra. 
dually  ;  to  empty  by  drawing  gradually  away 
what  it  Contains  ;  to  make  quite  drv. 

DRAIN,  drine,  s.  The  chaanel  through 
which  liqtilHs  are  gradaallf  drawiu 

DRAKE,  drkke,  s.  The  male  af  the  daek ; 
a  small  piece  of  artillery . 

DRAM,  driro,  a.  In  weight  the  ei^th  part 
of  an  ounce  ;  a  small  quantity  ;  sacii  a  quan- 
tity 4if  distilled  spiriu  at  it  usually  drauk  at 
once ;  spirits,  distilled  tiquori.,0QQ|^' 
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To  DRAM,  drim,  v.  n.    To  drink  distUled 

spirits. 

DRAMA,  dili'mi,  or  drim'mil,  #.  A  poem 
acouiitiiixialed  tu  iiclion,  a  poe:o  in  which  Utc 
act i< III  IS  nut  related,  but  represented  ;  a  play, 
a  cumedj',  a  tragedj^. 

t^y  Thv  U>(  mode  of  pronoaDrine  tttit  word  <•  that 
AliUb  WAS  untvtrtMily  citrrfDt  nil  wiibin  these  few 
)r«ry;  bnt  tbr  ttrM  hM  tucQMbiy  >lolcn  iato  use,  as 
«•«  nM>  wbteivc  from  the  scvcial  Diciiooaiies  which 
h*\K  Mlo|rtcd  it.  Mr.  dhrridan,  W.  Johiuloa,  Mr. 
N4rt-».  anu,  u  tar  as  we  can  Jodfte  by  lite  uoution  of 
ibr  arccai,  Kutick  aad  Bailey,  prouoaocc  it  with  iIm 
til  St  u  luui( ;  and  Dr.  Kcorick,  bucbanan,  ami,  if  we 
iB4y  |!tie*>  at  Dr.  Ash  by  liis  acceiM,  with  tlM  same  Icf- 
i<i  »t»uri.  Mr.  Scott  gives  both  w^ys ;  bat,  by  placiof 
Uif  •vujid  oi  the  looK  a  first,  seeins  to  prefer  it.  The 
anilioiiiirs  are  certainly  on  the  sid«  1  have  adopted  ; 
but  1  wtsb  also  to  establish  it  bv  aoalofy. 

Aud  irst  it  joay  be  observed,  that,  if  aay  arganeni 
rao  be  drawa  tfum  the  Latin  qaauuty  to  the  English, 
it  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  first  ptonuaciaCloo :  for 
iu  a  Ijitia  word  of  two  syllables,  where  a  consonant 
cuiite*  between  two  vowels, the  coii«ooant  always  goes 
to  the  laM,  and  the  first  vowel  is  pronounced  long, 
without  the  least  regard  lo  the  quantity*  Thus  Cr&tes, 
the  piiilosopher,  and  crates,  a  hmrdU  ;  dCcua,  komour, 
juitl  detio,  toght;  Ovo,  to  Irimnf^A,  and  ovum,  an  egg; 
Nliuia.  tbe  Irgislaler,  aitd  hiunca,  tiie  divinity,  have 
the  first  vowels  always  sounded  long  by  au  l^gUah 
speaker,  although  in  tbe  Latin  the  fir»t  vowel  in  the 
firtt  word  of  each  of  these  pairs !«  short.  Frr»in  this  nni- 
veiMl  manner  of  pronouncing  Latin  worfU.iboughcon- 
irary  to  Latin  quantity,  it  isno  woadcr,  when  we  adopt 
wurds  from  that  languagu  wiilioat  any  alteration,  we 
should  prouooaee  then  lu  the  aauie  ntauner ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  this  uaiiocm  proouiicia. 
titia  of  the  Latin  artscs  from  tbe  genius  of  our  own 
tuiigue ;  which  always  inclines  ns  to  Icngtbea  the  ac- 
ceute<l  vowel  before  a  single  consonant  in  words  of  two 
•y liable*;  otlierwise,  what  reason  can  we  aiaiga/or 
tiic  rule  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  for  duabllng 
the  confooaut  In  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  and  par Uci pica, 
where  a  siugle  vowel  wa«  preceded  by  a  single  euo- 
souant  r  Bnt  an  affectation  of  Lattnity  seeau  to  have 
dlti orbed  the  general  pronaueiation  of  our  own  laA* 
guage,  as  much  as  our  own  prooanciatioa  has  di^ 
larbed  the  Latin  quantity :  tor,  though  we  neglect  tlia 
quantity  of  Latin  dissyllables,  when  we  aic  pronoune* 
iug  that  language,  y«t  in  di»i>yltables  ol  our  own, 
formed  from  tbe  Laim,  and  anglicised,  we  seem  lobe. 
In  some  maaAire,  guUled  by  the  Latin  quantity.  To 
what  else  can  we  attribute  the  shoit  sound  of  the  ftrU 
vowel  ia  mtigick,}4acid,  tepid,  vigd,  novel,  kc.  *  and 
lo  what  but  the  genuine  loicc  of  vernacular  prooun- 
ctatioa  can  we  ascribe  the  long  sound  of  t«  in  Ibis  situ- 
ation, let  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  original  be  what  il 
will  !  TIhii,  th«i«gb  tytck,  to}>uk,  cyntck,  and  tomuk, 
have  the  first  vowel  short/ aim  '^,Uttpid,  Cuptdjuimid, 
iu.  have  the  m  long,  though  always  short  iu  the  Latin 
words  from  whence  they  arc  derived.  Bat  however 
this  may  be  in  word*  anglicised  from  the  Latin,  and 
ending  ia  a  conaoaaai,  perhaps  in  notiung  is  our  pronun* 
ciatioa  more  regular  than  in  the  quantity  of  the  first 
vowel  ia  a  srord  of  twos)  llablea  ending  will,  a  vowel: 
ia  Ibis  case  the  first  vowel  is  invariably  long ;  and 
why  tbe  ward  ia  question  shtmld  be  the  only  cacep- 
tioa  caaaat  easily  be  aacoantcd  for.  Wc  have  no  worda 
orlgiaaUy  £MgUah  of  this  form ;  but  thuae  we  adoj>t 
f^oa  otbar  lai^uaffea  snfbrieutly  show  the  analogy  ol 
prooMdalioa :  thus  GoU,  l'4ma,  CAiaa,  Ura,  Strata, 
QM#a,  f%C0t  Dmd^  *age,  Brat^  Tffro,  lUro,  Se^ro, 
*c.Ac.  have  aU  tlw  first  syUabte  long ;  aad  why  Urmma 
ahould  ao«  fall  Into  tbe  same  analogy  i  cannot  coo- 
cslva.  A  eorroboratioa  of  tbu  is  tbe  pr unnoctMioa  of 
iMtmek,  Brmmm,  Zmmtm^  and  Zara.  an.l  all  proper 
aamcs  of  the  same  form  from  the  Greek  and  loun,  as 
Cmto,  PUto,  Strmto,  Oifu,  lyruco,  &c. ;  aad  1  think 
It  may  be  with  confidence  asserted  that  an  l^gli^- 
■MB,  wbo  had  never  Jicard  the  word  Urmma  pro- 
•ounced,  would  naturally  place  tbe  acceid  upon  the 
first  syllable, aad  pronounce  the  vowel  in  thai  i>  liable 
long  ami  slender.  M4. 

DRAMATICAL, dnlm;ltc.k£l,  \«.  Repre- 
DRAMATlCK,drA.|iiiliik,  609.  Jscntcd  by 
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DRAMATICALLY,  drA-inlr^.kll4,  mi. 
Kepresenlaliveiy,  by  rrprcMnUtioiu 

DRAMATIST,  ddhn'itUt,  i .  60).  Tlw  an- 
thor  of  dramatick  coropotitirma. 

DRANK,  drink.    The  preterit  of  Drinks 

DRAPER,  drli'p&r,  «.  98.  One  who  selln 
cloth. 

DRAPERY,  dii'pir4,  f.  Clolhwork,  the 
trade  of  making  cloth ;  clotli,  fttulfs  of  wool ; 
the  dress  of  a  picture  or  statue. 

DRAUGH,  drif,  «.  S31.   Refuse,  rvvill. 

DRAUGHT,  drift,  j.  216,  3W.  The  net  of 
drinking ;  a  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  unce  ; 
tbe  act  of  drawtf^  or  polling  carriage*  ;  the 
quality  of  being  (irawn  ;  delineation,  sketch  ; 
m  picture  drawn  ;  tbe  act  of  sweeping  with  a 
net ;  tbe  quantity  of  fishes  taken  by  ovtoe 
drawing  tbe  net;  forces  drawn  oflf  fruca  thr 
main  arin^,  m detachment ;  a  sink,  drain  ;  the 
depth  which  a  ressel  draws,  or  sinks  into  iltc 
water  ;  a  bill  drawn  for  the  jiavnient  of  inr>ueT. 

DRAUGHTHOUSE,drift1i6iUe,s.  A  koo^ 
hi  which  filth  is  deposited. 

To  DRAW,  driw,  r.  «. ;  prrt .  Drew ;  fmrt, 
pass.  Drawiu  To  poll  along  ;  to  pull  lurobly  ; 
to  drag ;  to  suck  ;  to  attract ;  to  inhale  ;  'u» 
take  from  a  cask  ;  to  pall  a  sword  fnros   the 
tbeatb ;  to  let  out  any  liquid  ;  to  uke  brvratt 
out  of  the  oven ;  to  onclose  or  slide  b*ck  cur- 
tains ;  to  close  or  spread  curtains  ^to  eatr»ct  ; 
to  protract,  to  lengthen  ;  to  represent  by  ^vic- 
ture ;  to  form  a  representation  ;  to  rieducr  «» 
fn^m  postulates;  to  allure,  to  entice  ;  to   \^r^ 
suade  to  follow  ;  to  induce ;  to  win.  tn  p»nt  \ 
to  extort,  to  force ;  lo  wrest,  to  disti»rt  ;  i.» 
compose,  to  form  in  writing  ;  to  eviscerate-.  t.» 
embowel. — ^To  Draw  in,  to  contract,  Um    ^,ti!l 
back,  to  inveigle,  to  entice. — To  Draw  e»ir.   t*» 
extract  by  distillattou,  to  withdraw,  to   at>. 
stract—- To  Draw  on,  to  «>rcasion;  to  knvr»t«>. 
to  cause  by  degree*. —  fo  Draw  over,  to  prr  - 
suade  to  revolt. — ^To  Draw  out,  to  pnttrwct.  t.> 
lengthen,  to  pump  out  by  insinuation,  to  e-atl 
to  action,  to  detach  for  service,  to  raii^v    i-i 
battle,  to  dcaw  op,  to  form  in  order  of  tK«tti<  , 
to  form  in  writings 

To  DRAW,  driw,  r.  ft.  To  perform  tk^ 
office  of  a  beast  (»f  drnoght ;  to  act  a*  n  v^vri^i  . 
to  contract,  tu  shrink  ;  to  advance,  ta  wmoT^  , 
to  unsheath  a  weapon  ;  to  practise  the  mrx  «.c 
delineation  ;  to  take  a  card  out  of  the  p*ck.  t«. 
take  a  Jot ;  to  make  A  sore  run  by  attr^rtaon. 
— ^To  Draw  off,  to  retire,  to  retreat^^To  I>r»  w 
on,  to  advance,  lo  approach. 

DRAWBACK,  driw'bik,  $.  Money  ^Y«>ia, 
back  for  ready  payment. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  driwliridje,  #.     A  krid^«^ 
made  to  be  lifted  op,  tu  hinder  or  adiaat  ttumi 
munication  at  pleasure. 

DRAWER,  ddw'&r,  s.  One  employe^  xm 
procuring  water  front  the  well;  o«)e  «Ku-»^ 
business  is  to  draw  liquors  Croei  the  '-^  %_ 
that  which  has  the  pawcr  of  attraction. 

DRAWER,  driw'&r,  «.  A  box  in  a  c&m^,  «»«, 
of  which  it  is  drawn  at  pleasure  ;  in  the  p4«ar^ 
part  of  a  man's  dress  worn  under  the  brcr^^^*^, 

DRAWING,  driw'inc, «.  DeliAejUioaa^  ^ 
presentation. 

DRAWING.ROOM,driw1n«.rW»,a^  T-^ 
room  in  which  company  assemble  at  «^TrvLA  i 
the  company  asacrobkd  there. 

DRAWN,  driwD,  fmrt.  from  Draw.    K^,^^ 
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DEAWWELLi  driw'wil,  s.    A  deep  well, 

avrll  oat  of  which  water  b  drawn  by  a  long 

eovd^-SreiWUt 
Tb  DRAWL,  drlwl,  v.  n.    To  utter  any 

fUng  b  a  slow  w^. 
DSA  Y,  dii,  )  «.  The  car  on  which 

DBAYCART,  drllcirt,)     beer  is  carried. 
DBAVHOBSEydri'b^neyj.  A  horse  which 

4tt«S8dray.  ^        . 

DKAYM AN,  ddi'ala, «.  88.    One  that  at- 

Ituit  a  draj. 
DIAZELi  M^d, «.  lOS,  405.  A  low,  mean, 

Mfthkat  wretch.    Not  used. 
DIEAD,  dr«d,  «.  2S4.    Fear,  terror ;  awe ; 

DKEJto^Md,  «•  TerriMe,  fiif^tfnl ;  awful, 

«MHable  in  the  hiffbest  dme. 
Ti  DREAD,  drMy  e.  d.    To  fear  in  an  ex- 


lb  DREAD,  <ir  jd,  r.  ft.    To  be  in  fear. 
DREADER,  drjd'ir, «.  98.    One  that  fives 

DREADFUL,  dr2d'fftl,a.  Terrible,  frightfal. 
DREADFULNEBS,dridfii-B&,«.    Terri* 

DREADFUUY|'ZSd'fb4,  ad.    Terribly, 

DRjEuh£sSNE8S,  drldlis-nia, «.    Fear- 


DREADLESS^  droits,  a.    Fearless,  unaf- 

Mrted,  intrepid. 
DREAM,  dr^me,  t.  tXT.     A  phantasm  of 

deep,  the  tbooghu  of  a  ilcepiog  man ;  an 

Ta  DREAM,  dr^me,  v.  n.  To  hatre  the  re* 
■PHCQUtioa  of  •omelhing  in  sleep ;  to  think, 
lsii£iiir  i  to  think  idly  -,  to  be  sluggish  *,  to 


Tt  DREAM,  dr^me, ».  a.  To  see  in  a  dream. 

DREAMER,  dri^'mftr,  «.  08.  One  who  has 
4nBai  ;  an  idle  fanciful  man ;  a  nope,  a  man 
bat  in  wild  imafination ;  a  sluggard,  in  idler. 

BREAMLESS,dr^eals,<i.Withoat  dreams. 

MKAR,  dicre,  a.  227.   Monmfnl,  dismal. 

DREARY*  dr^r^,  a.  Sorrowful,  distress- 
U ;  gltjomy.  dismal,  horrid. 

DREDGE,  dr^je, «.    A  kind  of  net 

Ta  DREDGE,  dr^4je,  v.  d.    To  gather  with 

DRED(^Ry  drld3&r,  s.    One  who  fishes 

«ilha  drcdfe. 
DREOGIN  ESS,  dr^g^-nis,  s.    Fulness  of 

4r«fi  or  \ec%,  freoleiiee. 
DREOGISH,  drig'glsh,  a.    Foul  with  lees, 

fccaWnt. 

DREOOY,  drlg'g^.a.  S8S.  Containing  dregs, 

eoasiathic  nf  drvgs,  fecaleiit. 
DRE08,  drCgif  s.  The  sediment  of  liquors, 

the  Iro,  the  grounds ;  any  thinir  by  which 

partly  is  eorrapted  ;  dross,  sweepings,  refuse. 
Ta  DRETN,  drlne,  V. a.  249.    To  empty; 

brtser  written  Dr«i«. 
Ta  DRENCH,  drlnsh,  r.  «.     To  soak,  to 

•lerp  ;  to  satamir  with  drhik  or  rooistare ;  to 

phyaii^  by  violefice« 
DRENCH,  dr&ttb,  t.     A  draught,  swiD; 

phyiiek  fnr  a  brute  ;  phytick  tUat  most  be 

ibvaby  slolNiee. 
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DRENCHER,  drinsh'&r,  s.  One  that  dips 
or  steepa  any  thing  ,  one  that  gtres  pbysick 
by  ibrce. 

To  DRESS,  dres,  v.  a.  To  clothe  ;  to  adorn, 
to  embellish  ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  medica- 
ments ;  to  cunry,  to  rob ;  to  prepare  for  any 
purpose ;  to  tnm,  to  6t  any  thins  for  ready 
use  ;  to  urepale  victuals  fur  the  table. 

DRESS,  drto,  a.  Qothes,  garment;  the 
skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

DRESSER,  dri^s&r,  a.  One  employed  in 
pttttine  on  the  clothes  of  another;  one  em- 
ployed in  regulating  or  adjusting  any  thing  ; 
the  oench  inakitcheuon  winch  roeatisdreased. 

DRESSING,  dc&i'sing,  a.  The  appUcatioD 
made  to  a  sore. 

DUESSING.ROOM,drSe'slng.rUm,s.  The 
room  in  which  clothes  are  put  on. 

DREST,  dr4st,par<.  from  Dress,  property 


t^  This  Is  OBC  of  those  words  wbkk,  for  the  ssk* 
of  rhyming  to  the  cyt,  at  tt  auy  be  called,  poets  hava 
contracted  into  au  Irregalar  form ;  hat  bow  nanccc»> 
sarily  may  be  seen,  PriodpUs,  No.  300. 

To  DRIB,  drib,  e. «.  To  crop,  to  cut  off.  A 
cant  word. 

To  DRIBBLE,  drlbll,  r.  n.  405.  To  fall  in 
drops ;  to  fall  weakly  and  slowly  ;  to  shirer 
as  a  child  or  idiot. 

To  DRIBBLE,  dribia,  v.  c  To  throw  down 
in  drops. 

DRIBLET,  drfbllt,  a.— See  CodU.  A  small 
sum,  odd  nK>ney  in  a  sum. 

DRIER,  dri'&r^  s.  That  which  has  the  qua- 
litT  of  absprhmg  moisture. 

DRIFT,  drill,  a.  Force  impelleut,  impulse ; 
violence,  course ;  any  thing  driven  at  random; 
any  tiling  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body ;  a 
starm,  a  shower ;  a  heap  or  atratum  of  any 
matter  thrown  together  by  the  wind  ;  tenden- 
cy, or  aim  of  action ;  scope  of  a  discourse. 

To  DRIFT,  drift,  r.  a.  To  drive,  to  urge 
along ;  to  throw  together  on  heaps. 

To  DRILL,  diil,  e.  a.  To  pierce  any  thing 
with  a  drill ;  to  perforate,  to  bore,  to  pierce  ; 
to  make  a  hole  ;  to  delay,  to  put  off;  to  teach 
recruits  their  exeroise. 

DRILL,  dril,  a.  An  instrame nt  with  which 
holes  are  bored  ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 

To  DRINK,  drink,  e.  a. ;  pret.  Drank,  or 
Drunk ;  pmi.  pom.  Drunk,  or  Diranken.  To 
swallow  liquors,  to  quench  thirst ;  to  be  enter- 
tained with  liquors  ;  to  be  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard ;  to  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinkinif. 

To  DRINK,  drfak,  r.  a.  To  swallow,  ap- 
plied to  liquids ;  to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 

DRI  NK,  drink,  a.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed, 
opposed  to  meat;  liquor  of  any  particular 
kind. 

DRINKMONEY,  drink'min4,  a.    Money 

given  to  buy  liquor. 
DRINKABLE,  drink'l-bl,c  What  may  be 

drank. 
DRINKER,  drhkir.  a.  ge.  One  that  drinks 

to  excess,  a  dnukaro* 
To  DRIP,  drip,  «.  «.    To  fall  in  drops ;  to 

have  dropa  failing  from  It. 
To  DRIP,  drip,  r.  a.  To  let  (all  in  dropa ;  to 

drop  fat  in  roaating. 
DRIP,  dr^,  a.    That  which  falls  in  dropa. 
DRIPPING,  drfping,  t.     The  fat  which 

housewives  gather  frum  roast  meat^ 
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DRTPPfNO.PAN,dT)p1ng-pin,«.  The  pan 

ill  which  the  fit  of  roast  meat  it  caaght. 

To  DRIVE,  drive,  v.  a, ;  mt.  Drove,  an- 
cieiilly  Drarc  ;  part,  pan.  Driven,  or  Drove. 
To  force  alone  by  imfKctuout  pressure  ;  to  ex- 
pel by  force  from  anj  place ;  to  force  or  urge 
in  any  direction ;  to  guide  and  regulate  a  car- 
riai^e ;  to  make  aidraaJs  march  along  under 
guidance ;  to  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away 
>»hat  is  in  it ;  to  force,  tn  compel ;  to  carry 
on ;  to  drive  out,  to  expel. 

To  DRIVE,  drive,  e.  ».  To  go  ai  impened 
by  any  external  agent ;  to  ruth  with  violence ; 
to  past  in  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to,  to  consider 
as  tiie  tcope  and  tutimato  design ;  to  aim,  to 
strike  at  with  fury. 

To  DRIVEL,  drir'vl,  r.  a.  lOS.  To  tlaver, 
to  let  tlie  soittle  iaU  in  drops ;  to  be  weak  or 
foolish,  to  (tote. 

DRIVEL,  driv'vl, «.  Slaver,  moisture  shed 
from  th«  month;  a  fool,  an  tdeot,  a  driveller* 

DRIVELLER,  ddrM-i^,  «.  A  fool,  an 
ide«)l. 

DRIVEN,  driv'yn,  IW.  Participle  of  Drive. 

DRIVER,  dri'Wb', «.  The  perton  or  instra- 
ment  who  gives  any  motion  by  violence  ;  one 
who  drives  beasts  ;  one  who  drives  a  carriage. 

To  DRIZZLE,  drkzi,  v.  a.  405.  To  shed  in 
small  slow  drops. 

To  DRIZZLE,  drk'z!,  v. «.  To  tall  in  short 
slow  drups.    ^ 

DRIZZLY.  drlE^4,  a.  Shedding  smaU  rain. 

DROLL,  dr6le,  s.  406.    One  whose  busi- 
ness b  to  raise  mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a  jester, 
a  buffoon;  a  farce,  toroethmg  exhibited  to 
raise  mirth. 
fc7  Wbeo  this  werd  Is  atad  to  stgalfy  a  fSree,  U  U 

pruooaaccd  •■>  •«  !•  rhyma  wlUi  dWf,  Ml,  *c  1/  this 

wanted   proof,  w«  mlcbt  «lliole  SwUt,  who  was  loo 

•eritpatoot  H»  rkyaM  it  wiik  cstal.  If  il  had  net  htta 

so  proBoancfld: 

**  Soma  asjaitly  fame  txtols. 

«*  For  lofty  Uoes  In  SmUkftcld  droUs.* 

DROLL,  dr^e,  m.    Comic,  farcical,  metry. 
ToDROLLydMU,v.a.   To  Jest,  to  play  tiie 

boffoan. 
DROLLERY,  dr6lir4,  s.  Idlejoket;  buf- 

foouery.  .     .     -     . 

DROMEDARY,  drim'i^.r^,  $.    A  sort  of 

camet 

t7  1  have  la  Iha  soaad  of  the  •  hi  thU  word  fol- 
io w«d  Mr.  Marts  rslhar  than  Mr.  Steridaa,  aad  1 
think  with  ikc  beat  asaga  o«  ny  aid*.  IdO. 

DRONE,  dr6oa,s.  The  bee  which  makea no 
honey  ;  a  i>ip«  of  a  bagpipe;  a  sioggard,«o 
idler ;  the  diud,  or  tiistrument  of  humming. 

To  DRONE,  dr^,  v.  a.  To  live  in  idlenesa. 

DRONISH^  dr^'nish,  c.    Idle,  sluggish. 

To  DROOP,  dr&6p,  r.  n.  To  languish  with 
sorrow  ;  to  faint,  to  mm  weak. 

DROP,  dr6p,  s.  A  globule  of  aioisture, 
as  mach  liquor  aa  falls  at  once  where  there  is 
not  a  continual  stream  ;  diamond  hanging  in 
the  ear.  ... 

DROP-SERENE,  df6p-st-r^',  s.  A  dis- 
ease  of  the  eye. 

To  DROP,  drAp,  e.  a.  To  pour  in  drops  or 
aiuKle  globules ;  to  let  fail ;  to  let  go,  to  dis- 
miss from  the  hand,  or  tlie  possession :  to  otter 
siightl V  or  casually ;  le  insert  indirectly,  or  by 
way  oi  digression;  to  intermit,  to  cease ;  to 
kt  go  a  dependant  or  comuauiou ;  to  suffer  to 
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▼anish,  to  come  to  nothing;  to  bedrop,  lo 

bespeckle,  to  variegate. 
To  DROP,  dr6p,  v.  a.     To  fall  in  dropa 

or    single    globules ;    to  let   drops  fall ;    io 

fall,  to  come  from  a  hiaher  place  ;  to  fall  spoa- 

taneously  ;  to  fall  in  death,  to  die  suddenly  ; 

to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to  come  to  mt^ 

tiling ;  to  come  unexpectedly. 
DROPPING,  dropping,  f.  That  which  faUa 

in  drops  ;  that  which  drops  when  the  cuoli^ 

nuous  stream  erases. 
DROPLET,  dr6p'l^t,  s.    A  lUtle  drop. 
DROPSTONE,  drdp's^Ane,  s.    Sparf 

into  tlie  shape  of  drops. 
DROPWORT,  drVw&rt,  a.    A  plaat. 
DROPSICAL,  drV«^'kily«-  Diseased  witk 

a  dropsy. 
DROPSIED,drdp'8kl,s.S8S.  Disaasedwitk 

a  dropsy. 
DROPSY,  drV^i '•    A  collectio*  of  wiater 

in  the  body. 
DROSS,  dr^,  s.    The  lecretent  or  acvaa  of 

metals ;  rust,  incrusution  ^pon  metal ;  rcfuaa^ 

ksavings,  sweepings,  feculence,  cormptioa. 
DROSSlNESS,  dr6ss^-nls,  $.     FoisIimm, 

feculence,  rust. 
DROSSY,  dr^s^  a.   FnUofdroas;^ 

less,  fool,  feculent. 
DROVE,  drAve,  $.    A  body  or 

cattle  ;  a  nuiaber  of  sheep  driven  :  any  col- 
lection of  animals ;  a  crowd,  a  tomuiL 
DROVE,  drAve.    Preterit  of  Drive. 
DRO  YEN,  drA'vn.  Part  a.  from  Driw^. 

DROVER,  drAVir,  s.    One  that  fata 

for  sale,  and  drives  them  to  market. 
DROUGHT,  drWt,  $.  SIS,  801.    Dry 

ther,  waot  of  rain ;  thirst,  want  of  drmk. 

t^  This  word  is  oftca  |»roaoaaced  as  if  wett^a 
dromth,  bat  improperly.  Whca  Uies»  ab«racts  take  g 
la  their  cvmpoaiuun,  aad  tkisg  is  prectd<d  Ug  • 
vowel,  the  t  does  not  precede  the  A,  bai  a>U««s  Is.  oa 
tM%A,  weighi  ijlt.jiiiht ;  ••.  «ioag*l,  lie. 
DROUGHTINESS,   drU't^n^  a.      The 

state  of  wanting  rain. 
DROUGHTY,  droi'ti,  a.    WantiiM^  amis, 

sultry ;  thirsty,  dry  with  thirst. 
To  DROWN,  dr&in,  v.  a.  S2S.  To  mxSocmXm 

in  water ;  to  overwiielm  in  water ;  to  orcrfi^w^ 

to  bury  in  an  inui.dation ;  to  imrocrge. 
To  DROWN,  dri&n,  r. ».   To  be  sofiscmted 

by  water. 
To  DROWSE,  dr&is,  v.  a.  tSS.    To  nak* 

he^vv  wiih  sleep. 
To  DROWSE,  dr&Qa,  r.  a.    Tb  slumber,  to 

gruw  heavy  with  sleep  ;  to  look  heavy,   wmA 

cheerful. 
DROWSILY,  dr&&'z^-l^,  ad.  SlcepQy,  W^ 

vily  ;  sluggishly,  slothfully 
DROWSINESS,  dr&&'s^.n«s,s.  SkepiMw, 

heaviness  with  sleep.,,  , 

DROWSIHEAD,  drU'i^-hfa,  s.     SleriA. 

nrs9.  inctinatiiHi  tn  sleep. 
DROWSY,  droA'a*.  a.    Sleepy,  heary  witk 

sleep,  leihargick ;  lulling,  causing  steep  ,  •%•« 

pid,  dull. 
To  DRUB,  drib,r.  a.  To  threah,  to  boot,  to 

bang. 
DRUB,drAb,s.  AthaBip,ab1ow 
To  DRUDGE,  dr^|e,  r.  a.    To  lakowr  fas 

neanofioes,  to  tod  witboat  hoooof  or  difAiay. 
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DRUDGE, dri4i«9 «.  One  employed  in  meaa    DRYIiY,  driliy  od.  Without moishire^coUPy, 

witbovt  affection :  jejtmtiy,  barrenly. 
DRYNESS,  dri'niii,  $.    Want  of  aolstve ; 

waul  of  wMCulence ;  want  of  embelliihoent, 

want  of  pathos;   want  ol  teiitihUitj  iu  de- 
votion. 
DRYNURSE,  dri'nfirse,  $.    A  woman  who 

bdogt  op  and  fteds^  child  witboat  Ahe  breaMj 

oiie  who  takes  care  ofanuther* 
Te  DRYNURSE,  driA&Bie^v.  «• .  To  feed 

without  the  breast. 
DRYSHOD,drl'flb6d,  m.  Without  wet  feet, 

without  treadiogabov^the  sho^s  In  the  wate^. 
DUAL,  d&lL«.  £xpreMingQie  number  two. 
To  DUB,  dib,  «.  a.    To  oiake  a  man  ^ 

knight;  toconferanykhid  of  dignity. 
DUB,dQb,«.   A  blow,  a  knock.  Notinoae. 
DUBIOUS,  dVbi.&^,  a.  642.   l>onbtfaI,  not 

settled  inan  ophikm ;  uncertain,  that  of  which 

the  truth  b  not  fuB^  inown,^  not  plain,  not 

dear. 
DUBIOUSLY,  dftl>4-a8-l^,«d.  Uncertaii^, 

without  any  detenninatinn.     . 
DUBIOUSNESS,  d^'b^-it-nie,  t.    Uncer- 

tainty,  doubtfulness. 
DUBITABLE,  d&^i4l.bI,  a.     DonbtfaU 

onoertaiH. 
DUBITATION,  dft-bi-tli'sbin,  t.    The  not 

of  doubting,  doubt. 
DUCAL,d6'kAl,a.    Pcrtaininff  to  a  duke. 
DUCAT,  dik  it,  f.  90.    A  coin  itnick  by 

dokes ;  in  silver  valued  at  about  four  shillings 

and  sixpence,  in  gold  at  mne  shillings  and 

siitpeuce. 
DUCK,  d&k, «.    The  water  fowl,  both  wild 

and  tame  ;  a  word  of  endearment  ar  fondness ; 

a  declination  of  the  head ;  a  stone  throwta 

obliquely  ou  the  waters* 
To  DUCK,  dok,  v.  a.    To  dire  under  water 

as  a  duck  ;  to  drop  down  the  head  as  a  duok*; 

to  bow  low,  to  cringe* 
TaBUCK«d6k*v.c  To  put  under  waten  • 
DUCKER,  dftk'&r,«.()S,  A  diver,  a  cringer. 
DUCKING-STOOL,  d&k'klng.stUl,  s.    A 

c\mt  ia  which  scolds  are  tied,  and  pat  and«r 

mJCKlLEOO£D,diklig'd,a.U9.  Short- 

DDC^UNG,  d&kllng, ».  A  young  duck. 
DUCKM£AT,d6k'mite,«.  A  common  plai4 

growi«i|e  in  standiitf  waters. 
BUCKS-FOOT,  dike  fit,  «.    Black  anake- 

root,  or  May-apple. 
DUCKWEO),  d&kV^e,«.    Duckmeat 
DUCT,  d&kt.  $.  Ouidanoe,  direction ;  a  paf- 

sage  through  which  any  thing  ia  cMidudrd. 
DUCTILE,  dik'dl,  a.  140.    Flexible,  pUa- 

ble ;  easy  to  be  drawn  ont  Into  a  If  itgtb  ; 

tractable,  obsequious,  conolyiug. 
DUCTIL£N£SS,dik'tIl-n2e,«.  PlexIbiUty, 

dttctilitv. 
DUCTILITY,  d&k^'^t^f.  QuaUtyofanf- 

fering  etten^iuu,  flesibiiity  ;  obseqoioasoess, 

cowpliiince.     , 
DUDGEON,  did}An,  a.  SSO.   AonaUdag. 

jrt ',  laaiior,  sullomess,  ill-wilL 
DUE,  d&,  a.   Owed,  that  which  one  hat  a 

right  to  dtsiMUid;  proper,  fit,  appropriate; 

c&act,  wiihuut  deviation. 
DITE,  dA,  erf.    Exactly,  directly,  duly. 
DUE,  d6,  •.     Ihat  whtob  beloogs  ,to  oae, 

-■  ■■    dbyVjC 


DRUDOER,  dridlje'ir,  $,  A  mean  labour- 
er ;  the  box  ont  of  which  floor  is  thrown  to 
roast  neat* 

DRUDGERY,  dthdit'h-h,  $.  Mean  labour, 
ignoble  toil. 

DRUDGING-B0X,dr&dje1ng.b6ka,f.  The 
boi  out  of  which  floor  is  sprinkled  upon  roast 

DRUDGINGLY,  dr4<|e1ng-lfc,  od.    Labo- 

DRUG,  drfig, «.  An  ingredient  used  in  phy- 

sick,  a  medicinal  simple ;  any  thing  without 

worth'or  value,  any  Uiiug  fur  widen  ao  pur- 
chaser can  be  foona« 
Tb  DRUG,  drflg,  v.  a.  To  season  whit  medi- 
cinal higredieau ;  to  tinctare  with  somethii^ 

olTensivc. 
DRUGGET,  drig'git, «.  90.   A  coarse  kind 

of  woollen  doth.,     ^ 
DRUGGIST,  drVg^  «•  ^3-    O^  ^^^ 

setts  physlbal  drugs.  , 
DRUGSTER,  drig'stflr,  «.    One  who  tells 

physical  stmplas.    TUs  word  is  mly  used  by 

the  vulgar. 
DRUID,  dr^td^t.    The  priests  and  philoio. 

pbers  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
DRUM,  drtm,  «.    An  faistrument  of  srili- 

Ury  nosick ;  the  tympanum  ef  the  ear. 
To  DRUM,  drflm,  v.  a.    To  beat  a  diurn.  to 

beat  a  tone  on  a  drum ;  to  heal  with  a  palsa- 

toty  motion. 
To  DRUMBLE,  drim^l,  v.  a.  406.     To 

dfona,  to  be  slaagish.    Obsolete. 
BRUBIFISH4rte'<>b,«.  The  name  of  afisk. 
DRUHBiAJOR,  drte-m&^iir,  a.  The  chief 

drammer  ef  a  regiment. 
DRUMMAKER,  drim'ml-k&r,  «.    He  who 

deals  in  dnuas. 
BRVMMER,  drte'mflr, «.   HawkaaaeAoe 

Is  to  beat  the  drunf. 
J>RUMSTICK,  dr&m'stlk, «.  The  stick  with 

which  a  drnm  IS  beaten. 
DRUNK,4rink,#.  Intoxicated  with  strong 

Bqner,  inebriated  ;  drenched  ersaUrated  wim 


DRITN&ARD,diink'Afd,t.«S.    Onegifan 

to  exeessiva  use  of  strong  Itqoors. 
MtVNKEN,  drteln,  a.  101.    Inloxieated 

with  liquor,  inebriated  ;  given  to  habitual 

ebriety ;  -satarated  with  motstara;  done  in  a 

Statte  of  inebriation. 
DRUNK£NLY,drOnlui-li,ad.  InadnndLen 

manner. 
DRUNKENNESS, drJbi1ai-nJ8,«.  ladoxka- 

tion  with  strong  Bqaor  -,  habitaal  ebiiety  :  la- 

toxication  or  inebrmtion  of  any  liiod,  a  wsor- 

4eroflhelhealtles. 
mV,  dri,  a.    Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist; 

widioot  raia :  not  aaocaleal»  not  juicy ;  with* 

o«t  ttars;   tbltaty,  athira;  jejune,  barren, 

MembrlUshed. 
To  DRY,  dH,  a.  a.    To  free  from  moblure ; 

to  axhaJe  moistnre ;  to  wipe  away  m«>islurr ; 

So  scorch  with  thiast ;  to  drain,  tu  ealiausL 
To  DRY,  drI,  e.  a.     To  grow  dry,  to  lose 

moisture. 
3MIYeR,df4'Ac,s.fi6.    That  which  has  the 

quality  of  absorbing  mf>istore. 
jmYeY£D,dH'kle,4i.  Witheui  tears,  with- 
out weeping. 
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that  wbidi  may  b«  jatUj  claimed ;  right,  just 

title  ;  whatever  cuttoni  or  law  reqairet  tw  be 

dotie ;  cufltoB,  tribote. 
DUEL,  dh%  #.  99.  A  combat  between  two, 

a  tiiiKle  fight.  ^ 
To  DUEL,  d&ll,  V.  n.    To  fight  a  single 

coin  hat. 
DUELLER,  d&ll-lftri  t .  99.    A  aingle  com- 

batanL 
DUELLING,  d&H-ling,  t.  410.    The  act  of 

fiehthig  a  duel. 
DUELUST,  d&H-flet  «.     A  tingle  com- 
batant ;  one  who  proteites  to  live  by  rules  of 

honour. 
DUELLO,  d&-tn6,«.   Tliedael^thenileof 

duelling.  ^      ^ 

DUENNA,  d&.in'nt, «.  An  old  woman  kept 

to  goard  a  yoniiger. 
DUG,  dftg,  t.   A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat 
DUG,  d&i.    Pret  and  part.  paM.  of  Dig. 
DUK£,d2dLe.  «.876.    One  of  the  highest 

order  of  nobility  in  England. 

ty  Tber*  U  a  •lifiht  dcvUlkm  oflea  heard  la  the  pro- 
naoclaUoM  of  this  word,  aa  if  writua  D9ok;  bat  this 
hordcrs  oa  Tvliarity ;  the  trac  toand  of  the  «  mnti  b« 
carvfkliy  preaerred,  aa  If  written  Dtwk,  Th«ra  U 
another  impropriety  in  proaoanrins  this  word,  as  if 
wrillea  Jo9ks  this  b  aoi  m>  volf^ar  aa  the  former,  and 
arlMt  from  an  Igaoraace  of  the  inlloenca  of  accent.— 
8c«  Principle*,  ViC 

DUKEDOM,  d&kc'd  Jm,  #.  The  possession 
of  a  dulic  ;  the  title  or  Quality  of  duke. 

DULBRAlNED,dil^r4nd,  a.  Stupid,  dolt- 
ish, foolish., 

DULCET,  d4rs4t,«.  99.  Sweet  to  the  taste, 
lusdoos ;  sweet  to  the  ear,  bartoonious. 

DULCIFICATION,  d&l-si-f^  ki'sh&n,  s. 
The  act  of  sweeteninp,  the  act  of  freeing  from 
additj,  saltness,  or  acrimony. 

To  DULCIFY,  d&l's*-ft,  v.  a.  188.  To 
sweeten,  to  set  free  from  acidity. 

DULCIMER,  d&l'8*-m4r,  a.  98.  A  musical 
instrument  played  by  striking  llie  brass  wire 
with  little  slicks.       ,      .     .  «. 

ToDULCORATE,dil'k^rite,r.tt.91.  To 
sweeten,  to  make  less  acrimonious. 

DULCORATION,  d&l-k^ri'shAn,  #.  The 
act  of  sweeteiiine.  .    . .     .  .^       . 

DULHEAD,  dhnild,  #.  A  blockhead,  a 
wretch  fiiolish  and  stopid.  ^ 

DULL,  dil,  a.  Stupid,  dolUsh,  blockish, un- 
apprebcnsiTe ;  blunt,  obtuse;  sad,  nielan- 
choly  ;  sluwjish,  lieavy,  slow  of  notion  ;  not 
brig nt ;  drowsy,  slce|>y* 

To  DULL,  dil,  v.  a.  To  stupify.  to  infa- 
toate  ;  to  blunt  *,  to  sadden,  to  make  melan- 
choly ;  to  dnmp,  to  dog  ,  to  make  weary  or 
slow  of  motion  ;  to  sully  brijihuieis. 

DULLARD,  dinlrd,  «.  A  blockhead,  a 
dult,  a  stupid  fellow. 

DULLY,  din*,  ad.  Stupidly;  sluggishly; 
not  vigorously,  not  gayly,  not  brightly,  not 

DULN^,  dil'nit,  s.  Stupidity,  weak- 
nesa  of  intellect,  indocility  ;  drowsiness,  in- 
diiiatioa  to  sirep ;  sluggishness  of  motion; 
dimness,  want  ot  lustre. 

DULY,  d&l*,  ad.  Properly,  fiUy ;  regu- 
larly, exactly.  ^,      ^ 

DUMB.d&n,  a.  S17.    Mute,  incapable  ol 
speech  ;  deprived  of  speech ;  mote,  not  using 
wurdi ;  siietit,  refusini;  to  speak. 
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DUMBLY,  diml^  ad.    Mutely,  slleBtfy. 

DUMBNESS,  d6m'n^s,  s.  Incapadty  Co 
speak ;  omission  of  speech,  muteness  ;  rel«- 
sal  to  speak,  silence. 

To  DUMFOUND,  domfbOnd,  r.  a.  To  oda- 
fu»e,  to  strike  domb. 

DUMP,d&mp,s.  Sorrow,  roelancholy,  sad- 
ness. A  low  word,  used  generally  in  the  pl«- 
ral,  as,  to  be  in  the  dtuapt. 

DUMPISH,  d6nipish)«*  Sad,  nelandiol j, 
sorrowful. 

DUMPLING,  dimpling,  t.     A  sort    of 

euddiiie. 
N,dSii,«.    A  colour  partaking  of  brown 

and  black  ;  dark,  gloomy. 
T6  DUN,  dOn,  r.  a.    To  claim  a  debt  wkk 

Tehemence  and  importunity. 
DUN,  d&o,  s.     A  clamoroos  troableaaaM 

creditor.     , 
DUNCE,  donse,  «.    A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a 

thickskoll. 
DUNG,  dong, «.   The  excrement  of  ewn—li 

used  to  fatten  ground. 
To  DUNG,  d&nK,r.a.  To  fatten  with  dmg. 
DUNGEON,  d&'j6n,  #.  259.  A  close  prison, 

generally  spoken  of  a  prison  subterraneotss, 
DUNGFORK,  d&ng'fbrk,  s.    A  fork  to  lues 

out  dung  from  stables. 
DUNGHIL,  donglifl,  s.     A  heap  or  acc«- 

ronlation  of  dong ;  any  aiean  or  vile  abo<ia  ; 

any  situation  of  meanness ;  a  term  of  reproach 

for  a  man  meanly  bom. 

or  Leaving  oat  oiia  I  In  Ike  tail  syllaMe  of  tUa 
word  Is,  pcib«pa.  agreeable  to  the  laws  primer*  kavw 
laid  dowu  lo  Ibemtrlvrs ;  but  ibcrt  Is  no  eye  thm  la 
not  hart  at  the  different  appearance  of  hiU  wbea  alo«>, 
aad  when  Joined  to  another  word.  TImI  da«bl«  tes- 
ters may  be.  in  i^troe  ca»c»,  sva'***,  *»  "<>«  *o^  dewl**: 
bat  where  «llher  tbr  •rnse  or  soond  Is  cnd>»fcrc«l  by 
the  omiulon  of  a  letter,  Ibere  to  »pare  lb«  letter  la  so 
Injara  Ibe  lanfuag e.  A  sceret  coorletloa  of  tkia  baa 
made  all  oar  lexkofcapbers  waver  greatly  la  apvMtaw 
tbrse  words,  as  may  be  srrn  at  lar^e  in  ib«  ritllii 
nary  Observaiioas  to  the  Rby  ming  DicHooary. 

DUNGHIL.  ding^iU.a.  406.    Sprang  fhw 

the  dongbij,  mean,  luw. 
DUNGY,d4jig'*,a.409.  Full  of  dnng,  meftB, 

rile  base* 
DUNGYARD,dlng'y*"*f  ».    Tko  pUc«  oC 

the  donghil. 
DUNNER,  d&n'n&r,*.  98.  One  evploTMl  ia 

DUODECmO,  d&-A-dif'i^-niA,  #.     A  book 
in  which  one  sheet  of  paper  oMket  twUa* 

DUOMICUPLE,  d&4-dlk\&.pl»  «.  Co^ 
sisttng  of  iwelrat. 

DUPE,  d&pe.  #.  A  creduloni  man,  a  maa 
easily  tricked. 

ToDUPE,dApc,r.«.    To  trick,  to  cWat. 

To  DUPLICATE,  d&'ple-kkt«,  e.  a,  W.    TVa 
Vlooble,  to  enlarge  by  the  reoetitKinof  the  i 
number  or  quantity ;  to  fold  togrthar. 

DUPUCATE,dA'pl*k4te,#.9l. 
correspondent  to  tha  first,  a  sacood  tUaag^  ^ 
the  same  kind,  as.  a  JranscHpj  of  a  P«P«. 

DUPUCATION,  dM*^  •»»'».  ••  ^  Tfc^ 
act  of  doubling  ;  the  act  of  fc4diot  tocctkmr  ;  i 
fold,  a  doubling.  .1^4.1  •.-..- 

DUPUCATURE,d4'pl*-kl.t6re,a,  A  iold 

any  thing  doubled. 
DUPLICITY,  d&plWt^,  #.    DonblesMa 


tftr»« 


deceit,  dou!^!^y<^etogle 


DUT  DYS 
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DURABILITY,  dfird-bU'^a,  $.  The  power 

ti  fanline.  endurance. 
DURABLE,  d6'r^-bl,  a.  405.    Lasting,  hav- 

inj  the  qualit/  of  lou^^  cuaUnuaitcc ;  having 

DlIRABLKN£SS,duVd.bl.D&,f.  Power  of 

DURABLY,  d^'ra-bl^,  ad.     In  a  lasting 

mmatf. 
DURANCE,  d&'rln8e,«.  Imprisonraent,  the 

cm§U»iiy  iir  power  of  a  gaoler ;  endurance,  con- 

ti'iuaiice,  duration. 
DURATION,  d&-r&'^un,  $.    Continuance 

•f  time ;    power  of  couthiuance ;    length  of 

OMititioancr. 
To  DURE,  d^re,  r.  n.    To  laift,  to  continiie. 

DUREFUL,  d6re'ful,  a.    Lasting,  of  long 

cntinsa  noe* 
DURELESS,  (]&rel|s,  a.     WiUiout  conU- 

uusnor.  fad  ins. 
DURESSE,  du'rifl,  s.    Imprisonment,  con- 


DURING,  d&'rlog,  prrp.    For  the  time  of 

fhe  coatioiftaiice. 
DURITY,  d&'re-t^,  $.    Hardness,  firmness. 
DURST,  d^t«    The  preterit  of  Dare,  to 

nmturc 
DUSK,  d&sk,  a.  Tending  to  darkness ;  tend- 

i'  R  to  hUckne»t,  dark-coloured. 
DISK,  dosk,  s.  Tendency  to  darkness;  dark- 

nr»  o(  cultHir. 
To  DUSK,  dusk,  r.  a.  To  make  doskuh. 
To  DUSK,  d6kk,  r.  n.    To  grow  dark,  to 

^ffin  u»  lose  li|cbt. 
DUSKILY,  d&ske-l^,  oJ.  WiUi  a  tendency 

tu  darknetj. 
DUSKlSH,d^sk1sb,a.Inclining  to  darkness, 

trndine  to  oliKurity  ;  tending  to  blacknest. 
DU8KISIILY,  d(jsk1sh.le,  ml.    Ciotidiiy, 

darklv. 
DISKY,  dftsk'c,  d.    Tending  to  darkness, 

obKure ;  teodintf  t«t  blackness,  dark-cMolouied; 

tWifuy,  sad,  iuirlli^tually  clouded. 
DUST,  d&iit,  «.     Earth  er  matter  reduced  to 

»aall  particlc^s ;  tlie  ^ravc,  the  tUte  of  diiao- 

latioii  ;  mean  and  dejected  state. 
To  DUST,  dLst,  r.  a.    To  free  from  dust,  to 

•priiiklc  with  dust. 
DUSTMAN,  d^fmln,  s.  88.    One  whose 

rapluviuent  i»  to  carr?  away  the  dust. 
DUbT^ ,  dds'te,  «.  Filled  wiUi  dust, clouded 

•lib  dust ;  covered  or  scattered  with  dust. 
DUTCHESS,  d6tsh'&,  $.    The  lady  of  a 

^oke ;  a  Udy  who  haa  the  tovereigntj  of  a 

aokeduni. 

DUTCHY,  ditah^,  #.     A  territory  which 

Ktvet  title  to  a  duke. 
DUTCHYCOURT,  dfituhi-kArt,  $.  A  court 

•Iwein  all  matters  appertaining  to  tlie  dutcby 

«  Lancaster  are  decided. 
DITEOUS,  d6'l*.6s,  or  dt'tshi-fis,  a.  263, 

w*.  Obrdient,  obsequious  ;  fiijoined  by  dutv. 
DUTUOIL,  di^a-fdl,  a.    Obedient,  submit- 

ye  to  natural  or  lejjal  superiors  j  expressive 
-.!lj"P*ct,  reverential. 
DUTIFULLY,  du  tl-ful-*,  ad.    ObedlenUy, 

••bwistively ;  reverentU  •  respectfully. 
DWlfULNESS^  di't^-ffil-n^,   a.     Obe- 

^n».  MbmistHici  to  juat  authority ;   revo- 
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DUTY,  d&'tt',  #.  That  to  which  a  man  is  by 
any  natural  or  legal  obligation  bound  ;  acts  of 
forbearance  required  hy  religion  or  morality  ; 
obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents,  go- 
vernours,  or  superiors  *,  act  of  reverence  or 
respect ;  the  business  of  a  soldier  on  guard  ; 
tax,  iinpost,  custom,  toll. 
DWARF,  dw5rf,  #.  85.  A  man  below  the 
common  size  of  men ;  any  animal  below  its 
natural  bulk  ;  an  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight 
in  romances ;  it  is  used  often  in  composition, 
lu  dwarf  elder,  dwarf  honeysuckle. 
To  DWAUF,  dworf,  r.  a.    To  hinder  from 

growing  to  the  natural  bulk. 
DWARFISH,  dworfish,  a.  Below  the  natu- 

ral  bulk,  h>w,  little. 
DWARFISHLY,  dworflsh-l^,  ad.    Like  a 

dwarf. 
DWARFISHNESS,  dwirdsh-n^s,  $.    Mi- 
nuteness of  stature,  littleness. 
ToD  WELL,  dwIU,  e.  n.    Preterit    Dwelt 
or  Dwelled.    To  inhabit,  to  live  in  a  place,  to 
reside,  to  have  a  luibitation ;  to  be  in  any 
state  or  condition  ;  to  be  suspended  witli  at- 
tention ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  continue 
long  speaking. 
DWELLER,  dw^n&r,  a.  08.  An  inhabitant. 
DWELLING,    dwining,    i.      Habitation, 

•bode  ;  state  of  life,  mode  of  living. 
DWELUNO-HOUSE,  dw^l'ling-h^&se,  s. 

The  house  at  which  one  lives. 
To  DWINDLE,  dwlnd'dl,  r.  ii.  405.    To 
•brink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  grow  little ;  to  dece- 
nerate,  to  sink  ;  to  wear  away,  to  lose  health, 
to  crow  feebler ;  to  fall  away,  to  moulder  olF. 
DYING,  dWug,  the  participle  of  Die.     Ex- 
piring, giving  up  the  ghost ;  tinging,  givii^  a 
new  colour. 
DYNASTY,  dl-nis't*,  or  din'^-t*,  #.    Go- 
vemment,  sovereignty. 

1^  All  oar  UribtK-ptiU,  except  Mr.  Elpliiniton  and 
Rntick,  adopt  tb«9  first  pronaacfalion  ;  bat  aaalvsy  li. 
In  my  opinloo,  clearly  for  the  lasU  503. 
DYSCRASY,  dislnri-s^,  s.      An  unequal 
mixtore  of  elements  hi  the  blood  or  nervous 
juice,  a  disteroperature. 
DYSENTERY,  dis'sln-tlr-^,*.  A  looseness, 
wherein  very  ill  humours  flow  off  bv  stool,  and 
are  also  sometimes  attended  with  blood. 
t^  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kcnrick,  and   Bo- 
cbauan,  accent  this  woni  on  the  srco«d  syllabre  ;  and 
Mr.  ^»ll«liUan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston. 
Perry,  Entick,  an'l  bailey,  on  the  irsl.    That  lliia  It 
in  possession  of  the  best  usage  I   have  not   ihr  Irant 
doabi ;  and  that  ii  Is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  nt  nc- 
ccntbif  words  from  the  learned  linKua^vv,  wliich  we 
nalnralisc  by  dropping  a  ayllable,  is  cvidcnl  from  ike 
unmcroo*  class  of  wonis  of  the  same  kind.— See  Jca- 
dempt  IncomparabU',  tic.  A  collaleial  itronf  ino  iIijH 
this  is  the  line  pionunclallon  is,  thai  MestHtrry.   a 
word  of  Ihe  sume  form,  it  by  all  ihr  «l>ove  oitrniionHd 
Lcxicograpbers  wbu  have  the  word,  OJicefit  DaiU-y,  ac- 
cented on  the  ftr»i  M  liable. 

DYSPErSY,  Ui»  pip-se,  $.    A  difficulty  of 
digestion. 

DYSPHONY,  dlsT^ni,  8.     A  difficulty  in 
spenkinc. 

DYSPNOEA, dlJjp-n&i,  #.  91.    A  difficulty 
of  hrt- athiii^. 

DYSUR\', dfebi-ri,  $. 450, 4G1,  152.  A  dif- 
ficulty in  iuakini«.uriue. 
^  The  *  In  this  word  has  tka  fl^f  a>plisiion,  for 

thcsamercasonastlMi4inTrc«Hiy.--4K-v  /^^nM/iM*. 
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Each,  ^Uh,  pron.  OS,  SS7. 


Either  of 
'     two  ;  evtrj  one  of  tnj  namber,  Uken  tepa- 

rately. 

EAGER,  ^'gftr,  e.  227.    Struck  with  desire, 

ardentij  wnhing ;  hot  of  dispotiUon,  ▼cbe- 

ment,  ardent ;  auick»  batj  ;  tbarp,  lour,  acrid. 

EAGERLY,  ^'gfir-U,  ad.    ArdenUy,  hotly ; 

keenly,  iharply. 

EAGERNESS,  igir-nis,  #.    Aidour  of  in- 

dination ;  iapetoosity,  Tcbemence,  vkfleiioe. 

EAGLE,  t'gl,  i.  227,  405.    A  bird  of  prey, 

•aid  to  be  eitranely  tharp-iigbted ;  the  atand- 

ard  of  the  ancient  Hoiaant. 

EAGLE-EYED,  ^gl-kto,  a.  282.    Sharp- 

•ighted  at  an  eagle. 
EAGLESTONE,  ^'gl-it^ne,  «.  A  ttoM  aaid 
to  be  foend  at  tho  entrance  of  the  ho4ca  in 
which  the  eaglet  make  then*  oeiU. 
EAGLET,  ^'gllt,«.    A  young  eagle. 
EAR,  Ur,  e.  227.    The  whole  organ  of  au- 
dition or  hearing ;  that  part  of  the  ear  that 
•tandt  pruminent ;  power  of  judging  of  har- 
mony ;  the  ipike  of  com,  that  part  which 
contains  the  fteed».^To  fall  together  by  the 
Eara,  to  fight,  to  acoflle.-^To  let  by  the  Ears 
to  make  itrife.  to  make  Ui  quarrel. 
EARLESS,  hkAh,  a.    Without  any  eart. 
EAR-RING,  Erring,  e.    JeweU  set  in  a 

ring,  and  worn  at  the  cart. 
E  A  RSHOT,  ^^r'sh^t,  e.    Reach  of  the  ear. 
EARWAX,  ^^r'wiks,  #.    The  cerumen,  or 
exudation  whieh  Mnear*  the  iiuiile  vf  the  ear. 
EARWIG,  ^r'wig,  $.     A  sheath-wlaged 

insect ;  a  whisperer. 
EARWITNESS,  Wr-wlfn^i,  #.    One  who 
attetU,  or  can  atUit,  any  thing  as  beard  by 
himself.  '^ 

To  EAR,  hh,  r. «.  246.  To  plough,  to  till. 
To  EAR,  ^r,  r.  a.    To  ahoot  into  eara. 
EARED,  ^^rd,  a.  369.      Having  ean  or 

organs  of  l)««rin|i ;  liaving  ears,  or  ripe  cum. 
EARL,  *rl,  e.  214, 217.     A  UUe  of  nobiUty, 
anciently  llie  highest  of  this  nation,  now  the 
third. 

EARL-MARSHAL,  ^rl'mir'fhil,  t.  He  that 
bus  the  chief  care  of  miiiurv  siiicinnitics. 

EARLDOM,  irl  d&m,  s.  16d.  The  aeigaiory 
of  an  earl. 

EARLINESS,  irl^nlt,  «.    Quickness  of 

anr  action  with  respect  U*  tomelhing  else. 
EA^LY,  ir'l^,  a.  2M.    Soon  with  respect  to 

soroethinc  el»e. 
EARLY,  ir  l^,  md.     Soon,  betimes* 
To  EARN,  ^rn,  p.  c.  234,  $71.    To  gain  as 

the  reward  or  wages  of  labour ;  to  gain,  tu 

obtain. 

EARNEST,  ir'n&t,«.2M.    Ardent  in  any 

affection.  w«rm.  tealuus  ;  intent,  fixeti,  eager. 
EARNEST,  ^r'o^t,s.  Seriousness,  a  serioua 

event,  not  a  jest ;  Uie  rouney  which  Is  given 

in  token  that  a  bargain  is  rattSed. 
EARNESTLY,  ir'n^tl*,  ad.    Warmly,  af- 

feciiunately,  sealou»ly,  importunately ;  eager- 

ly»  desirously 
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EARNESTNESS.  Ir'nlst-nls,s.  Eagencsa, 

warmth,  vehemence  i  solicitude. 
EARTH,  Irfk,  $.  2$4, 2S7.  The  element  die- 

tinct  from  air,  fire,  ur  water  ;  tlie  terraqueous 

gl«>be,  the  world. 

tiT  This  won!  ii  liable  to  a  roarse  rulsar  prniun. 
elation,  as  It  written  l/rtk ;  ibf  rt  ia.  ImWcif ,  bat  «  <w 
li<  ai«  differcocc  betweco  ibU  and  ilia  line  »oaD<1,  tmf 
quite  suOcienl  to  dUtingaiah  •  common  rrom  a  polksc 
•peaker.  ^ 

To  EARTH,  ^rfk,  r.  a.  To  hide  fti  earth  ;  to 

cover  with  eartli. 
To  EARTH,  kttk,  9.  a.    To  rctiro  under 

ground. 
EARTHBOARD,lrfAl>6rd,s.  The  board  of 

the  plough  that  shakes  otf  the  earth. 
EARTHBORN.  ^rfk'bAm,  a.    Bom  of  th# 

earth  ;  meanly  bom. 
EARTHBOUND,  lrfka>22nd,  a.    Fastened 

by  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 
EARTHEN ,  ^r'f  An,  a.  103.    Made  of  earth, 

made  of  day. 
EARTHFLAX,  irfA'fllks,  s.    A  kind   of 

fibrous  fossil. 
EARTHINESS,  IrfA '^nls,  s.    The  quality 

of  eontainini;  earth,  grossoess. 
BARTHLING,  inkWhg,  s.    An  iahabitaftt 

of  the  eanh,  a  poor  frail  creaiore. 
EARTHLY,  htKXh,  a.    Not  heavenly,  viK 
mean,  sordid  ;  belungmg  oitly  lo  our  present 
stau,  not  spiritual. 
EARTHNUT,  IrtA'nit,  s.    A  pignut,  a  root 

lu  shape  and  sise  like  a  nut. 
EARTHQUAKE,  ^rtAltwAke,  s.  TiemcNiror 

convulsion  of  the  earth. 
£ARTHSHAKING,irfrshi.king,a.  Hst. 
ing  power  to  shake  the  eartli,  or  to  raise  earth- 
Quakes* 
EARTHWORM,  irfAwirm,  s.     A  wor» 

bred  under  crouiHl  ;  a  mean  sordid  wrcich. 
EARTHY,  {rtk%  a.    Consisting  of  earth  ; 
iohabiUng  the  earth,  terrestrial ;   relating  Sa» 
earth,  not  menul ;  gross,  not  refined. 
EASE,  hze,  $.  227.    Quiet,  rest,  undisturbed 
tranquillity  ;    freedom   from    pain ;   facility  ; 
uncoiistraint,  freedom  from  harsimess,  lorcvd 
behaviour  or  conceits. 
To  EASE,  ke,  r.  a.    To  firee  from  pain  ;  lo 
relieve;  to  assuai^e,  to   mitigate;  to  relieTc 
from  labour  j  to  set  free  from  any  thing  that 
oiTends. 
EASEFUL,  ke'f&l,  a     Quiet,  peaceable. 
EASEMENT,    ke'mint,    s.      AssUtance, 

support 
EASILY,  ^s^-l^,  ad.     Without  diflkuffy  ; 
without  pain,  without  disturbance ;  readily. 
with<Hit  rrloctance. 
EASINESS,  k'tk'jkhy  s.   Freedom  from  dif- 
ficult^  ;  fiesibility  ;  readiness  ;  freedom  <ro« 
cunstmint ;  rest,  tranquillity. 
EAST,  ^^st,  f.  227,  246.  The  quarter  where 
the  sun  rises  ;  the  regions  in  ttie  eastern  parts 
of  the  world. 
EASTER,  ^^'t&r,  s.  W.    The  day  on  which 
the  Christian  church  com it.e mora tes  oar  ^•• 
viour's  resurrrctiori. 
EASTERLY,  ^^s't&r.l^,  a.   Coming  from  the 
parts  towards  the  East ;   Iving   towards  th« 
East ;  looking  towards  the  East. 
EASTERN,  ^^'tftn,  a.    Dwelling  or  fooad 
in  the  East,  oriental ;  going  or  looking  towarda 
the  East. 
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EASTWARD,  iist'wird, «.  88.  Towards  the 

EASY,  i'li,  c  Nol  difficult;  qoiet,  at  rest, 

aoihunMatd;  conpljin^  onresiftuig,  credu- 

io«»  i  free  frQm  piLU  \  without  waut  oi  more ; 

vHhout  constraiut,  without  formality. 
To  EAT,  *tc,  r.  «.  S2T,  229;  prrt.  Ate 

•r  Eat ;  pmt.  £at  or  Eaten.  To  devour  with  the 

■oath ;  to  conaume,  to  corrode ;  to  retracL 
1%  £AT,ite,  r.  n.    To  go  to  meals,  to  take 

■efjfl,  to  feed ;  to  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained 

in  food ;  lo  make  way  by  corrosion. 
EATABLE,  ^'a-bl,«.  405.    Any  thing  that 

MT  be  eaten. 
EATER,  A't&r,  «.  06.    One  that  eats  any 

thinf;  a  corroitTe. 
EATING-HOUSE,  t'tlng-hiise.  $.  A  house 

where  pruTitions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 
E4VES,  hXf  s.  The  edges  of  the  roof  which 

•rerhang  the  house. 
To  EAVESDROP,  ^Tz'dr6p,  v. «.  To  catch 

what  cones  from  the  eaves,  to  listen  under 

windows. 
EAVESDROPPER,   iTz'drdp-p&r,   «.     A 

ihteoer  under  windows. 
EBB,  h, «.    The  reflax  of  the  tide  towards 

Ike  sea ;  decline,  decav,  waste. 
To  EBB,  lb,  r.  h.  To  flow  back  towards  the 

wt ;  to  decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 

EB0NY.5lb'A.n'*,  >     ^•^Wewood. 
EBRIETV,  &.brl'^-U,«.    Dmnkenness,  ia- 

iBiieMioa  by  strong  liaoors. 
EBftlOSITY,  i.br^-6s'^.t^,  s.     Habitual 

^nuikenneas* 
EBULLITION,  ib-il-lUh'&n,  s.  ITT.    The 

tet  of  boiling  up  with  beat ',  any  iutesline 

■oiioa ;  elferrcsccnoe. 
ECCENTRICAL,  k-sln'tri-kil,  1  #.  DeTi- 
BCCENTRICK,  Ikwrfotrfk,        /      aUng 

hm  the  centre ;  irregular,  anomalous. 
BCCENTRICITY,  ik-sin-trV^.t*,  t.    De- 

Hsiiuu  from  a  centre  ;  excursion  from  the  pro- 

^orb. 
BOCHYMOSIS,  Ik-k^m&'sis,  $.  520.  Urid 

spots  or  bkiicHcs  in  the  skin. 
ECCLESIASTICAL,  Ik-kli-zhi-is'ti-kiil,) 
ECCLESiASTICK,  ^k-kl^h^is'tik,       } 

c  Relating  to  the  chorch,  not  civil. 
ECCLESIASTICK,lk-kU-«hi48't?k,#.    A 

ftnan  dedicated  to  the  ministries  of  religion. 

tj  I  hMTt  civ«n  Iheie  words  Ibe  Sat  $  aspirated,  as 
I  ••  Mevl«c«4  It  H  qttlic  a^rceabU  lolkc  an«lof;y  of 
■noa;  for  ib«  tbird  lyllablc  cotnlMf  afltr  the 
r  acc«Bt  b  exactly  under  thr  vame  predka- 
be  ^•iialtlmaie  syllable  In  Jmbroslal^  Kfkg- 
A^Cm^Hm.  Iic.-Sec  Prlficiplct,  Xo.  461. 

**  Aad  palpK  dram  gecUsiMtkk 

"  Waebaiil  witb  tM  lasicad  of  a  mlck,^  fiudlbrtu, 
ECHINUS,  ^-k^niis,  #.  SOS.    A  hedgehop ; 

a  shell-fish  set  with  prickles  ;  with  botanists. 

the  prickly  head  of  any  plant ;  in  architecture. 

%  Member  or  ornament  taking  its  name  from 

Ike  rotchiMts  of  the  carviute. 
ECHO,  Ikfkh^i.  The  return  or  repercussion 

(^  atiy  sound  ■,  the  toond  relumed. 
Te  ECHO,  ik'kbf  v.  n.  Te  resound,  to  ipre 

*>  lepesmiioD  of  a  voice  -,  to  be  sounded 

bKk, 

«0l 


■iiaiai^ac 
■aMatOiei 


To  ECHO,  IklLhf  V.  a.    To  send  back  H 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT,  Ik-kllre'siz-mht^. 
Explanation,  the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 
t^  Tbl»  word,  thongh  long  in  nse.  Is  not  yet  nat*i* 


vallstd.    £v«ry  ayllabie  bat  the  last  may  be  perfecllv 

fronoaneed  by  an  Englishman  wlio  dues  doc  speak 
rench;  but  this  syllable  bavlng  a  nasal  Towel,  not 


followed  by  hard  c  or  g,  (ice  EMoore,)  Is  an  insapcra. 
ble  diflicniiy  t  the  nearer  sonad  to  It  would  perhaps 
be  to  make  it  rhyme  whh  long  and  Urong,  Bot  a 
speahLcr  woald,  perhaps,  risk  lest  by  prouooncing  It 
like  aa  Eaf  Uth  word  at  once,  tlian  to  imitate  th« 
French  sound  awkwardly. 

ECLAT,^-klaw',s.4T2.FreiicA.  Splendour, 

show,  lustre. 
ECLECTICK,    Ik-lik'tlk,    «.     Selecting, 

choosing  at  will. 
ECLIPSE,  ^klips',  s.  An  obscuration  of  the 

Inmitmries  of  heaven  ;  darliness,  obscuration. 
To  ECLIPSE,  ^-klips',  c.  tf.      To  darken  a 

luminary ;  to  extinguish ;  to  cloud ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  disgrace. 
ECLIPTIC,  i-kllp'tlk,  #.    A  great  circle  of 

the  sphere. 
ECLOGUE,  Ikldff,  #.  8S8.  A  pastoral  poem. 
ECONOMY,  *.k6n'A-m*,  s.  296,  518.    The 

management  of  a  family ;  fmcalitj,  discretion 

of  expense ;    disposition  of  things,  regula- 
tion ;  the  disposition  or  amingement  of  any 

work. 
ECONOMICK,  Ik'ki-n6m1k,  6S0.     \  ^ 
ECONOMICAL,  Ik-kA-nWi-kil,     J  "• 

Prruiuing  to  the  regulatious  of  a  household  ; 

frugal. 
ECSTASY,  iks'tl-s^,  #.     Any  passion    by 

which  the  thoughts  are  absorbed,  and  in  which 

the  mind  is  for  a  time  lost ;  excessive  joy, 

rapture  *,  enthusiasm,  excessive  elevation  of 

the  mind  ;  madness,  distraction. 
ECSTASIED,  iks'tiL-sid,a.282.  Rayished, 

enraptured. 
ECSTATIC  AL,  Iks-tlfi-kil,  >  a.RaWshed, 
ECSTATICK,lks-tiltik,  609.  f     raptured, 

elevated  to  ecstasy  ;  in  the  highest  degree  of 

joy. 
EDACIOUS,  i-dli'shJs,  a.    Eating,  Tora- 

cious,  mvrnous,  greedy. 
EDACITY,  *.dis'*-ti,  s.     Voraciousness, 

ravenousne^s. 
EDDER,  ^'dfir,  s.  98.    Such  fmcewood  as 

is  commonly  put  upon  the  top  offences. 
EDDY,  ^'d^,s.    The  water  that,  by  some 

repercussion,  or  opposite  wind,runs contrary  to 

the  main  stream ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion. 
EDENTATED,  ^-dln'ti-t^d,  e.    Deprived 

of  teeth. 
EDGE,  ^c, «.    The  thin  or  cutting  part  of 

a  blade ;  a  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader ; 

keonnets,  acrimony.  — To  set  the  teeth  on 

^ge,  U)  cause  a  tingling  pain  in  the  teeth. 
To  EDGE,  ^jc,  e.  e.   To  sharpen,  to  enable 

to  cut ;  to  furnish  willi  an  edge ;  to  border 

with  any  thing,  to  fringe ;  to  exasperate,  to 

imbitter. 
To  EDGE,  i4je,  r.  m.    To  more  against  any 

power. 
EDGED,  Idjd,  orid'jfcl,  pmri. «.  S69.  Sharp, 

not  blunL 
EDGING,  Id'jing,  «.   What  U  added  to  any 

thuii;  by  way  of  ui  iiament  >  a  nanowUoe. 
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EDGELESS,  Idjenh,  «.     Blont^  obtuje, 

unable  to  cut. 
EDGETOOLy  icUe't&^V  «.    A  tool  made 

fth«rp  to  cut. 
EDGEWISE,  ^e'wlze,  ad.    With  the  edge 

put  into  ftiiy  particul»r  direction. 
EDI  ULE,  U'V'b\,  d.  50S.    Fit  to  be  eaten. 
EDICT,  ^'dikt,  $,    A  proclamation  of  com- 

maud  or  prohibition. 

^  Good  apcakcrt  tctm  dlriOcd  about  the  qaaality 
of  ibe  vowvl  in  the  fir«l  »yllaMe  of  tliia  wont.  Kas- 
rlrk,  Pcrrjr,  and  Hacbaaaa,  make  ii  ibort ;  and  Sberl- 
d«i«,  Narct,  Entick,  Atb,  ScoU.  and  W.  JokoMon, 
lottf  Thi*  major  It  J  has  la>taced  me  to  maka  it  long 
likewiM.  aad  not  any  length  of  the  aarot:  letter  in  the 
Latin  edictmm  ;  for  tk'Migli  the  Latin  accent  to  Are* 
qurntly  a  ruk  for  tAe  plariug  of  ours,  the  quantity  of 
Laun  haa  almoat  as  little  to  do  with  onr  qnantliy  aa  It 
haa  with  that  of  the  Chlneae  or  Uahrew.— See  Iiitro- 
daetiou  to  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

EDIFICATION,  id^-f^-c&'ih&n,  $.     The 

net  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith^  iiuprove- 

meut  in  boliueaa ;  impruveroent,  inauuctioiu 
EDIFICE,  id'^fh,  m.  142.    A  fabrick,  a 

building. 
EDI FIER,  Id'^-f1-ir, «.   One  that  improYes 

ur  insuucta  tnoiber. 
To  EDIFY,  id'h'f\y  v.  a.    To  build  ;  to  in- 

•tmct,  lo  improve ;  to  teach,  to  persuade. 
EDILE,  ^'dile, «.  140.   The  UUe  of  a  magia. 

trale  in  old  Home. 
EDITION,  ^-dish'&n,  i.    PubUcation  of  any 

thing,  particularly  of  a  book ;  republication, 

with  revisal. 
EDITOR,  ^'Mir,  $.  166.    Publisher,  he 

that  reviMfs  or  prepares  any  work  for  pubii- 

cation. 
To  EDUCATE,  ^'j&-kite,v.a.  01.  To  breed, 

to  bring  up. 

^  litis  pronondation  may  seem  odd  to  thoae  who 
are  not  acqaatotcU  with  the  naure  of  the  letters ;  hat 
it  is  not  only  the  most  polite,  bat,  in  reality,  the  |nasC 
a^irvaMe  to  f  ulc.— ike  Principles,  No.  Cy«.  376. 

EDUCATION,  ld-j&.kii'kh&n,<.  Formation 
of  manners  in  yonUi. 

To  EDUCEy  l-dhae'f  e.  a.  To  bring  ont,  to 
eitracL 

EDUCTION,  ^;4&k'sh&ii,  $.  The  act  of 
bringing  any  thing  into  view. 

To  EDULCORATE,  i4&l'kA-rite,  v. a.  To 
tw«ctcn. 

EDU  LCORATION,  M&l-k^ri'sh&n,! .  The 
act  of  sweetening. 

To  EEK,  ^k,  V.  d.— See  Ek€,  To  make  big- 
ger by  the  addition  of  another  piece ;  to  tap- 
ply  any  deficiency. 

EEL.  ^1, 9,  A  terpentine  slimy  ish,  that 
lurks  in  mud. 

E'EN,  ^^n,  md.    Contracted  fVom  Eren. 

EFFABLE,  ^fft-bl,  a.  409.  EzprassiTe, 
tttterable. 

To  EFFACE,  if-lise',  r.  a.  To  destroy  any 
form  painted  or  carved  i  to  blot  out;  to  de- 
stroy, to  wear  away, 


tT  1 W  alroaf  t«Mleacy  oC  the  towcI  lo  opta. 
h  terminates  a  ay  liable,  ImoMedlalcly  befora  the  acceal, 
make*  ns  freqvaatly  hear  tiM  a  ia  tlieae  worda,  whaa 
the  accent  is  oa  tlie  second  syllaUe,  prononaced  as 
Mpen  as  if  there  were  bat  one  f.  I  he  Mine  may  be  ob- 
a«ffved  of  the  •  in  tccmsipM,  rjfemn-,  ^nui.  tu.  This 
l»  caitaialy  a  davialiois  fron*  i  ale ;  hat  it  i*  so  f coaral, 
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and  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  to  be  a  disthicalthiag 
mark  of  elegant  pronanciatlon. 

EFFECT,  if-f^kt',  a,  08.  That  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  operating  cause ;  cunseqacncr, 
event ;  reality,  not  mere  appearance  ;  in  the 
plural,  goods,  moveables. 

To  EFFECT,  If-flkt',  ».  a.  •  To  bring  lo 
pass,  to  attempt  with  success,  to  achieve  \  lo 
produce  as  a  cause. 

EFFECTIBLE,  if-f5k't*-bl,  a.  PerfbraaUey 
practicable. 

EFFECTIVE,  If-fik'tiv,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  produce  elfects ;  openuive,  active ; 
efficient. 

EFFECTIVELY,  If-flkdv-U,  ad.  Power- 
folly,  with  teal  operation. 

EFFECTLESS,  if-fckt'lcs, «.  Without  ef- 
fect, impotent,  useless. 

EFFECTOR,  if-f^k'tir,  s.  160.  He  that 
produces  any  effect. 

EFFECTUAL,  lf.fek'Uh&-4l,  a.  463.  Pro- 
ductive of  effects,  powerful,  to  a  degree  ade- 
quate to  tlie  occasiuu,  etBcaciuus. 

EFFECTUALLY,  if-f^k'tah&4l-l^,  ad.  U 
a  mani«er  prinluctive  of  tlie  cuuK-quence  in- 
tended, emcaciunsly. 

To  EFFECTUATE,  If-lSk'tah&.ite,  f.a.  To 
brijig  to  pass,  lo  fulfil. 

EFFEMINACY,  If-fSm'^-nis^,  s.  Ad- 
mission  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman,  soft- 
lieu,  onosaiily  delicacy  ;  lasciviousness,  kiote 
pleasure. 

EFFEMINATE,  Jf-fin'^-nkte,  a.  91.  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  woman,  womanish,  vo- 
luptuous, tender. 

To  EFFEMINATE,  If-feme-nlite,  ca-W, 
96.  To  make  womaniah,  to  emasculate,  to 
unman. 

To  EFFEMINATE,  ^f-fWi-nite,r.  a.  To 
•often,  to  melt  into  weaknesa. 

EFFEMINATION,if-f^m-t.ni'»h&B,i.  The 
state  of  one  grown  womanish,  llic  atalc  ulcue 
emasculated  or  unmanned. 

To  EFFERVESCE,  ^ffir-v^V,  e.  a.  To 
generate  heat  by  imcstine  mniion. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  ^-ffr-v^'s^na^, «.  »!•• 
TIht  act  of  growing  hot,  production  of  beat  by 
intestine  moticm. 

EFFICACIOUS,  if-fe  kk'sh&s,  a.  Produc 
tive  of  effects,  powerful  to  produce  the  conse- 
quence intended. 

EFFICACIOUSLY,  if-l^-ka'shts-li,  *'• 
Effectually. 

EFFICACY,  ?f  lekA  J«^,  a.  Prodocti«m  of 
the  conaequeiice  intend***!. 

EFFICIENCF^ef-flih'>en»e.  ;  J.   W    The 

EFFlCIENCY,^f-fUh  y^-a^,  J  act  of  pf«- 
duciog  effecU,  agency. 

EFFICIENT,  ef-fW>cnt,  s.  The  can^* 
which  makes  effecU  i  he  tlial  makes,  the  ef- 
fector. ,      ,        *  .,       . 

EFFICIENT,  Iff  bh'yent,  a.  IIS.   Caaa»« 

effects. 
EFFIGIES,  If-fidjif, 7      s.    Resemblance, 
EFFIGY,  Iflt'-j^,         JimaKe   in    paintiac 

or  sculpture.  ,     ,  .  »  ^ 

EFFU)UFSCFNrF.,  Tf  «*-r*ti'»^s*;,    1  ,^ 
EFFLOREi>ttNCY,tlll6-rea'»*«-a*;   J 
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5l0i   Prodoction  of  flowers:  eicrctcencet  fai 

lb«  ibna  of  flowers ;  h^  plijrtick,  the  breaktog 

oot  of  tocae  tnnoars  in  the  skin. 
EFFLORESCENT,  If-fl6.rls'fl&it,«.  Shoot- 

iag  uat  fai  the  (brms  of  flowers. 
EFFLUENCE,  iffl^^nse,  a.    Tliat  which 

issues  from  some  other  urinciple. 
EFFLUVIA,  Ir^k-yh-iy  the  plural  of 
EFFLUVIUM.  lf-fl&VMm.f.  ThoM  small 

Dtftadet  which  aie  oootiBuajlj  flying  off  from 

bOOKS. 

EFFLUX,  If flikf,  «.402.  The  act  of  flowing 

tmm  soiBething  else,  eoianacioa. 
To  EFFLUX,  «'-flikf',r.ii.  96.   To  run  ont 
EFFLUXION,  If-fl&k'fh&n,  $.    The  act  of 

fltwiag  oat ;  that  which  flows  oat,  cfflavium, 

KFFOST,  ifTkt,  •.  Straggle,  laborious 
cadnvonr. 

EFFOSSION,  If-fSsh'in,  s.  The  act  of  dig- 
ging np  from  the  groond. 

EFFRONTERY,  ^f.ijr&n'tlr4,  $.  Impru- 
dmof .  sHamdessiiess. 

EFFULGENCE,  if-AVjinBe,  $.  08,  177. 
Lestre,  brightness,  splendour. 

EFFULGENT,lMtil'jlnt/i.  Shining, tright. 


EFFUMABILITY,lf-fi.mt-bir^.ti,s.  The 

qoalitj  of  fl jing  ftway  in  fumes. 
To  EFFUSE,  If-f&ae',  v.  a.  4S7.    To  pour 

••t,  to  spill. 
EFFUSION,  if-fft'zhin.  s.  06.    The  act  of 

poaring  oot ;   waste,  the  act  of  spilling  or 

thtddiitg  ;  the  thing  poured  oot. 
EFFUSIVE,  lf-f6'siY,  0.  409, 428.   Pouring 

not,  dispersing. 
EFT,  Ift,  s.    A  oewt,  an  evet. 
EFTSOONS,  Itt'Mo^,  ad.     Soon  after- 

vtrds. 
Ts  EGEST,  i-jisf ,  V.  a.   To  throw  oot  food 

Bl  the  oatwral  Tciits. 
E0ESTION,^-jls'tah&n,s.464.    Tlieactof 

thfowing  oot  the  digested  lood. 
£00,  Ig^  a.  T%at  which  is  laid  by  feathered 

sniiaels,  from  which  their  joung  is  produced  ; 

the  spawn  or  sperm  of  creatures ;  anj  tlung 

fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
Ts  EGO,  Igj  V,  a.    To  incite,  to  instigate. 
EGLANTINE,  ^glln.tfai,s.  159.  A  species 

of  rose;  sweetbriar 
EGOTISM,  ^'g6-t2zm,  s.  Too  frequent  men- 

tioa  of  a  nran^  aelt 

tj  Coolrary  to  my  •wo  jodgmeaC  I  have  made  tb« 
eiiilba  arsi  sylUbte  at  Uils  word  long,  bceaase  I  w* 
a  a  aaiforaljr  m  marked  by  ail  tbe  Oictioaarics  I 
bavc  WW  X  bat  I  am  mucb  mistaken  if  Analoxy  4oc» 
a<c  In  UOM  recoTcr  her  rifhu,  and  ibortrn  ibit  vowel 
ly  jtlaiag  U  la  the  g,  as  If  written  tg-^Um  ;  not  bc- 
CMae  tMa  vowel  is  sbort  in  tba  Latin  t^e,  (for  the 
XafO*  qaaMiCy  ba>  very  Ultle  lo  du  wiib  the  Latlo,) 
km  kreamc  Ibe  word  otay  be  looked  apiin  as  a  *lmpl« 
ki  ow  laanaf e,  and  lh«  aceeni  is  on  tbe  aniepenuU 
ttwMe  ■jrllaMe.  Mr.  ElphlncUMi,  wbo«c  opinion  in 
Om  Mini  H  of  Ike  crealrit  wrighl,  Di«krs  tUe  first 
«e«;t  ibort,~8e«  Principles,  No.  311.590,  AJ6. 

EGOTIST,  f'g^tist,  f .    One  that  is  always 

talking  of  himself. 
Tb  EOOTIZE,  ^gA-tlxe,  r.  a.  To  Ulk  much 

cfooe'sscU. 
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EOREGIOUS,  ^-gr^'ji-fis,  a.  Eminent,  re- 
markable, extraordinary  ;  emineutJj  bad,  re- 
luarkabl^  vicious. 

EGREGIOUSLY,  ^-gr^'ji-fis-l^,  od.  Emi- 
neittly,  shamefully. 

EGRESS,  ^'gr&,  a.  The  act  of  going  out  of 
aujr  place,  departure. 

EGRESSION,  i-grish'6n,  «.  The  act  of 
going  out. 

EGRET,  *'grJt,  s.  A  fowl  of  the  heron 
kind. 

EGRIOT,  4'gri-6t, «.    A  species  of  cherry. 

To  EJACULATE,  t-j4k'&-lUe,  «.  a.  To 
throw,  to  shoot  out. 

EJACULATION,^-jik-A-li'shin,9.  Asliort 
prajrcr  darted  out  occasionally ;  the  act  of 
darting  or  throwing  out. 

EJACULATORY,^jlk1i-Ui-tfir4,a.  Sud« 
denly  darted  out,  sudden,  hasty. 

To  EJECT,  ^jlkt',  r.  a.  Td  throw  out,  to 
cast  forth,  to  avoid  ;  to  throw  out  or  expel 
from  an  office  or  possession. 

EJECTION,  ^Jlk'shin,*.  The  act  ©feast- 
ing out,  expulsion. 

EJECTMENT,  ^jlkt'mlnt,  #.  A  legal  writ 
bv  which  an^  inhabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant 
of  an  estate,  is  commanded  to  depart. 

EIGHT,  kyt,  a.    Twice  four.    A  word  of 
number. 
t:y  Th«  gcnalne  sound  of  tbe  dipbtbong  la  this 

word  and  its  componndt  dovs  n»i  teem  to  be  tbal  of 

tbe  flfflt  M*nnd  of  «,  which  Mr.  Sberidan  bas  given  It 

under  tbe  second  wand  of  e.  bat  a  combination  of  Ibe 


first  loand  of  a  and  e  proooonccd  «i  closely  loeclbor 
at  pottible.  But  as  tbls  dUtinction  is  venr  delicate, 
and  may  not  be  more  easily  a(»pr«bemled  than  ihut 


between  meat  and  mrrf,  240, 1  Itvvc  given  tbe  diptb- 
tbong  tbe  same  sound  as  Mr.  Sbt- ridaa  bat  done. 

EIGHTH,  liyUA,  a.    Next  in  order  to  the 

seventh. 

^  tkiis  word,  ss  It  Is  written,  by  no  means  eoneeys 
Ibe  sound  annexed  to  it  in  spcMkiDg :  fur  the  abstract 
termination  th  being  a  pcifect  lisp,ls  quite  distinct  from 
tbeinal  t  of  eight,  andean  nevr  coalesce  with  it  wltb- 
oat  deprteiiig  tbe  word  of  <vue  of  iu  leUcrs.  Tbe  only 
soand  conveyed  by  ibe  letter  of  ibis  word,  «s  now 
spall.  Is  as  if  wriUen  oyf  4  .•  and  if  we  would  s(i>cU  ibis 
sound  as  we  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  analogy  of  for- 
matioo  certainly  re«4a'irrs.  we  most  necefMrlly  wrilu 
It  eigktih,  Tbls  would  have  an  niiusual  appearance 
to  Ibe  eye ;  and  Ibis  would  be  a  suOicient  reason  wlib 
Ibe  maltitude  for  opposing  it :  bat  men  of  sense  ouKbl 
to  consider  that  lb*  cradil  of  tbe  language  is  conecined 
In  rectifying  ibia  radical  fault  in  iU  orlbugrapby. 
EIGHTEEN,  ky^ihhn,  a.  Twice  nine. 
EIGHTEENTH,  liy  te^nf  A,  a.    The  next  in 

order  to  the  seTcnteenth. 
EIGHTFOLD,  liyt'f^ld,  a.    Eight  Umes  the 

number  or  quantity. 
EIGHTHLY,  lytMli,  arf.     In  the  eighth 

place.  • 

EIGHTIETH,  kylhlth,  a.     The  next  in 

order  to  the  seventy 'ninth,  eighth  tenth. 
EIGHTSCORE,  lyfskArc,  a.    Eight  limea 

twenty. 
EIGHTY,  ky'ihy  a.    Eight  timea  ten. 
EISEL,  c'sil,  8.    Vinegar,  reijoice. 
EITHER,  i'TMfir,pr«a.  dUtrib.    Whirhso- 

tuvTcr  of  tlie  two,  whether  one  or  tlie  other  ; 

carh,  both. 
KITHIOI,  ^  TH&r,  conj.  2^2.    A  dif  tribuUf  e 
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oonjnnction,  aniwefcd  bj  Or,  cither  the  one  er  ff 
Uieoi^rr.  | 

EJULATION,   Id-ji.l4.hiii,  $.     Outcry, 

UneuUtiou,  mcvftn,  wailing. 
EKE,  ike,  nd.    Also,  likewlfe,  bedde. 
To  EKE,  ^c,  r.  o.  To  increase ;  to  suppl  j, 

to  fill  up  deficiencies ;  to  protract,  tuieugUien ; 

to  tpie  oat  by  lucleM  additiant. 
To  ELABORATE,  i-Ub'^rAte,  r.  e.    To 

prodttce  with  labour:  to  Aeigbleoaad  improve 

hy  fuccetsive  operation*. 
ELABORATE,  Mlb'^rite, «.  91.  naiihed 

with  great  diUfeace. 
ELABORATELY,  *-Ub'A-rite-li,ad.  Ltbo- 

riooJjr,  diligently,  with  great  study. 
ELABORATION,  i-Ub^A-rishit,  #.    Im- 

provenejit  by  tucoesstve  operations. 
To  ELANCE,  i.liaee>.  «.    Totkiowovt, 

to  dart. 

T6  ELAPSE,  i4lpM>. ».    TopMAway 
to  gnde  away, 


ELASTICK,  i-Us'tlk,  /  po^w^re- 
turning  to  the  form  from  which  it  is  distorted, 
•prlngy. 

ELASTICITY.  Mls-tlii-t*,  #.  Force  in 
bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore 
tbeaMetTes. 

ELATE,  i-Ute',  a.  Flashed  with  enceess, 
lofty,  haughty. 

Te  ELATE,  hAku\  v,  a.  To  poff  up  witk 
prosperity  ;  to  exalt,  to  heigbtea. 

ELATION.  *.l4'ghdn,  $.  Hanghtiaeff  pro- 
ceeding from  success. 

ELBOW,  llU,  s.  $2T.  The  next  Joint  or 
curratare  of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder :  an? 
lesure  or  angl«_To  be  at  the  Eibov.  to  te 
near. 

ELBOWCHAIR,  2l4>^hire',  «.  A  dinir 
with  arms. 

ELBOWROOM,  2ll>&.rUm,  «.  Roob  to 
stretch  oat  the  dbovs,  freedom  tnm  con- 
flnement. 

To  ELBOW,  IrbA,  r.  a.    To  ptuh  wiA  die 

elbow  ;  to  posh,  to  drive  to  a  distance. 
To  ELBOW,  il'bA,  e.  n.     To  jot  out  in 

angles. 

ELD,  lid, a.  Old  age,  decrepitude;  old  peo- 

pie,  persons  worn  oat  with  years. 
ELDER,  jl'dir,  a.  W.    Swrpaaeiaff  aaotker 

in  years. 

EIJ)ERS,  ll'din,*.  PertOM  wImmo  age 
gives  them  feverenoe;  ancestors  ;  those  who 
are  older  than  others  ;  among  die  Jews,  ralers 
of  ihe  oeople  ;  ia  the  New  Tesiament,  ecde- 
sM*ticks ;  among  Presbyterians,  Uymen  iutro- 
durcd  into  the  kirk  polity. 

ELDER,  ftdir,  s.  98.  The  name  of  a 
tree. 

ELDERLY,  lldflr-U,  •.     No  longer  yoting. 

ELDERSHIlSi?ldir..hJp,s.   Seniority, pri- 

mogcmiurr. 

ELDEST,  ^Id^st,  a.  The  oldest  that  has 
thefiijUi  of  prtioogcoitorei  Umt  has  U?ed  most 
years* 


ELECAMPANE,  JU-klm-p&ae'^i.  A  altat 

named  also  starwort. 
To  ELECT,  hAikt  v.  a.    To  choose  for  any 

office  or  nse  ;  in  theology,  to  select  es  an  oh-  • 

ject  of  eternal  mercy. 
ELECT,  h'Ukt,  a.  Chosoi.  taken  by  piefefw 

ence  from  among  others  ;  chosen  to  an  ofice, 

not  yet  in  possession ;  chosen  as  an  object  af 

eternal  mercy. 

ELEpTARY.  k-\ik'ti-r^».  Aforaofaedi. 
cine  made  of  conserves  and  powders,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey. 
^This  is  SB  allcraftoo  oftbt  ward  ficcfiMfv^wkick 


J  place  wIlhlB  tlicM  fitw years;  and, It  i8«l 

.-VT"5"'}*  ■?  ■•»«'«^ion  for  ihe  beller ;  for,  s«  tbcrt 


-_  ^-„^^,  „  ^„  ..tT,«,,vu  ,vr  \M»w  Dvnvr  i  lur,  as  mere 
>•  ao  n  la  Ik*  Latin  OectmHmm,  thcr*  can  b«  oa  r«a- 
soa  for  iasertiag  U  ia  oar  £^Usa  wofd,  wbick  is  da- 
rivad  from  It. 

ELECTION,  I^Ok'shin^s.  The  act  of 
choosing  One  or  nsore  from  a  greater  namber ; 
•  the  power  of  choice:  votantarr  psdinence; 
the  determination  of  God,  by  whidi  any  wem 
selected  for  eternal  life ;  c£e  ceremoav  of  s 
pablick  choice. 

ELECTIVE,  ^l&ttv,  c.  Exerting  the 
power  of  choice. 

ELECTI VELY,  Mlk'tiv-U,  ad.  By  choice, 
with  preference  of  one  to  another. 

ELECTOR,  MIk'tfir,  s.  OB.  He  that  has 
a  vote  in  the  choice  of  any  officer ;  a  prince 
who  has  a  voice  hi  the  choice  of  the  German 
emperor. 

ELECTORAL,  Mlk'O-rl],  a.    Hariigthe 

dignity  of  an  elector. 

ELECTORATE.  M&'tA-rite,  s.  »l.    Tho 

territory  of  an  elector. 
ELECTRE,  i-lik'tftr,  s.  98,  41«.    Amben 

a  mixed  metal 

ELECTRICAL,  *-llk'tii.kll,)«.  Attractive 
ELECTRICR,  ^l^ktr&,       (without mar 

nettsro  ;  produced  by  an  electric  body. 
ELECTRICITY,  i-l^k-tris'^-t*,  a.  A  yt^ 
perty  in  bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed,  they 
drew  sabstaiKXs,  and  emit  fire,  amy  be  fitted 
with  such  a  quantity  of  the  elecuicai  vapour. 
as,  if  discharged  at  once  «pou  the  hnman 
body,  would  endanger  life. 

ELECTUARY,    ^-Uk'tahA-lr-t,    a.~See 

Eieettfrm, 

ELEEMOSYNARY.    ft4  mia^iilr-*,   * 

i-iviag  upon  alaM»  depending  iip«i  chartU ; 

given  in  chanty. 
ELEGANCE,  Mglnse,  la.    Beavty    ef 
ELEGANCY.  Il*.gln^,/    heart,  b^nty 

without  grandeur. 
ELEGANT,  ^l^^t,  a.     PU«ai^  witk 

minuter    beauties;   nice,    not   coarse,    not 

gross. 

ELEGANTLY,  il'^^ntl^,  md.     Ia  aock  a 
manner  as  to  please  without  rlevafion 

ELEGIACR,^l-^.jVlk,a.  Us^  in  elegies ; 

mournful,  sorru«ifuL 

ty  Oar  own  sn»l»cy  wonid  lr«<|  as  to  plar«  tiM 
acrrDi  upiifi  ihr  •(rnii>i  t>liaMf  nr  tKi«  word;  b«i  M* 
OertrsikHi  from  the  f.siU  eicy^Acws,  at^d  ike  Gr««k 
A#y««e>c.  (In  bM«li  which  Uie  aal«p«DalilMM«a  to  |wwt.) 
oblige*  at,  andrr  pain  of  aaprarinf  t*^Maly  HI ii*> 
oa  Iha  same  l«ti«r.    Bm  il 


rau 


to  piacc  ilie  acccat  < 
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drl«»»klfll-tib«  m,  tlbl7S,biU17t-i)l  S99-pUiidBlS-aio  466,  tbu  460. 

Mf  b*olnmd,  Ikm  «e  bare  icweelv  tn  iart 
He  vkok  iajwiMEC  of  adoiMint  •  Latin  or 


Greek 


««<  n4  CTrtalUBf  of  •  wntMe,  wllhowt  rMi«>v. 
Ii«  tW  •rctnC  hifM  «i  tbo  ¥Mglkkk  word — Sc« 


ELEGY,  kk'i^  #.    A  moumftil  song;  a 

*  fmtni  toon ;  •  ilMrt  poem,  witboai  points  or 
tarns, 

ELEMENT,  M-mlot,  #.  The  first  or  con- 
M'toeui  priudple  of  anr  thing  ;  the  foor  ele- 
■enu.  ttsiuUf  so  called,  are  earth,  air,  fire, 
vater,  oi  which  our  world  is  composed ;  the 
■roper  habiutioti  or  sphere  of  an  v  thing  *,  an 
k^ftdmntp  m  eonstitoent  part ;  the  letters  of 
«a?  Uagoafe  i  the  lowest  or  orst  radimeuU 
oCVneratare  w  science. 

ELUENTAL,  iU-m&i'til,  a.  Prodvced 
hf  Moe  of  tb«  four  eiemeoU ;  arising  from 
fint  principles. 

ELEMENTAIUTY,&4-m&[i-tli't-t*^.  Sim- 
Hictty  of  nature,  ahseuoe  of  oomposiuon. 

ELEMENTARY,  ll4-mlD'tir4,  a.  UBOom- 
pMUidcd,  havinft  onhr  one  principle. 

ELEPHANT,  il't-fwit,  s.  TheUrgestofall 
^■adrapeds,  of  whose  sagacity,  faithfulness, 
■vl  onderstandiug,  many  surprising  relations 
'fbis  ammai  feeds  on  hay. 


aitfi^ 


herbs, 
olae  ;  be  b  naturalljr  verj  gentle  ;  he  is 


Hppbvd  witk  a  trunk,  or  long  liollow  carti- 
hge,  which  serves  him  for  hands  ;  his  teeth 
sfc  iht  ivonr  ao  well  known  in  Europe^— Ivory, 
the  teeth  of  Elephants. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  fl-l.ftn-d'l-ilf,  t..  A 
mecies  of  leprosy  so  called  from  incrustauous 
fikc  those  oa  the  hide  of  an  dcphant. 

ELEPHANTINE,  iU-fiU'dDi  a.  140.  Per- 
iaimx^  to  tlie  clephanL 

Ts ELEVATE,  iri-yite,  v,  a.  91.  To  raise 
w  aloft;  to  aaalt,  to  dianify ;  to  raise  the 
■and  with  great  conceptions;  to  elate  the 
wad  with  ykioos  pride,  to  lessen  by  de- 


ELEVATE,  il't-Tlta,  part.  a.  91.   Exalted, 

HsedaJoR. 
ELEVATION,  fl-l-Tli'»hin,  #.    The  act  of 

nidng  aloft ;  exaltation,  di^iity  ;  exaltation 

sf  the  mind  by  noble  conceptions ;  the  height 

if  any  beayenly  body  witli  respect  to  the 

kerison. 
ELEVATOR^'i-Ti-tir, «.  621, 166.A  raiser 

orfifWr  ap. 
ELEVEN,  lAif'm^  a.  101.  Ten  and  one. 
ELEVENTH,  ^-lir^yalA,  a.    Tlie  next  in 

erder  to  the  tenth. 
ELF,  Ai;s.    Plural,  Elyes.    A  wandering 

mbh,  soppoaed  to  be  seen  in  wild  pUcea ;  a 

ELFLOCK,&n6k,itp  KnoUofbalrtyristed 

hjelvcfl. 
To  EUCrr,  l-lls'sit,  e.  a.    To  strike  out,  to 

Inch  oat  by  hit>uur. 
CLICTP,  ^ils'sit,  a.   Brought  into  act. 
EUCTTATION,  ^-ik-si-tk'sb&n,  s.     Is  a 

dtdvdng  t^a  power  of  the  will  into  act. 
Ta  EUDE,  ^-lide',  v.  a.     To  break  in 


ELI0IBIUTY,ll4gfc.bll't-tt,s.    Worthi- 
ness to  be  chosen. , 

EUOIBLE,  fi'fc-ji-bl,  a.  405.    Fit  to  be 
chosen,  preferable.  ^  ,    .  _ 

ELIGIBLENESS,  lri-J*-bl-nls,s.  Worthi- 
ness  to  be  chosen,  preferahleness. 

ELIMINATION,  i-llm-i-nli'sh&n,  f.    The 
act  of  banishing,  rejection. 

ELISION,  i-lizh'fin,  s.    The  act  of  cutting 
off;  diyisiun,  separatiun  of  parts. 

ELIXATION,  fl.lk-sk'shin,  «.  6SS,  5S0. 
'ilie  act  uf  boiling. 

ELIXIR,  i-l}k's&r,#.  418.  A  medkine  aiada 
hy  strong  infusion,  where  the  ingredienta 
are  almoa  dissolved  in  the  menstranro ;  tha 
liquor  with  which  chymistt  Uausmute  me- 
tals ;  the  extract  or  quiotesseiice  of  any  thing; 
any  cordial, 
t^  HMr«  to  a  ^rr«|it  proaaacliliQa  of  Uris  word. 

CYen  smuof  ihe  appcr  rsnkt  of  people,  wblck  changes 

the  i  in  the  secoiMi  tylUble  into  e,  as  If  wrllira  EUxtr, 

The  i  U  never  prouoaneed  iu  thU  manner  when  the 

accent  is^  on  It.  except  when  followed  toy  r  and  an> 

other  consonant,  108. 

ELK,  ^Ik, «.    The  elk  is  a  large  and  stately 

animal  of  the  stag  kind. 
ELL,  ll,  s.     A  measure  containing  a  yard 

and  a  quarter. 
ELUPSIS,  ft-llp'sls,  #.— See  Efface.     A 
figure  of  rheturick,  by  which  something  is  left 
out;  in  geometry,  an  oral  figure  generated 
from  the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  cutting 
both  sides  of  the  cone,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
base,  and  meeting  with  the  base  when  pro- 
duced. 
ELLIPTICAL,  ll-llp'ti-kll,  la. Havingthe 
ELLIPTICK,  il-llp'ttk,       /    form  of  an 

ellipsis. 
ELM,  llm,  $,    The  name  of  a  tree. 
ELOCUTION,  ll^k&'sh&n, «.    The  power 
of  fluent  speech  ;  elo<|uence,  fluw  of  Uoguage  ^ 
the  power  uf  expression  or  diction. 
^  This  word  originally,  both  aoioof  the  Oreehs 
and  Romans,  sl(nlfted  the  choice  and  oMier  of  words; 
and  Dryden  and  other  moderns  have  as  d  It  In  the 
saose  sense ;  It  Is  now  scarcely  ever  osed  bat  to  signify 
proonnclatlon.    The  French  seem  to  have  heen  the 
irst  who  ased  It  in  this  sense:  Addlsoo  has  followed 
them ;  and  as  It  to  perfectly  afr«eahlc  tu  the  Lanu  orl* 
gtnal  •  and  Io^mt,  and  servts  to  dialngnlsh  orator!* 
cal  pronanciatlon  from  pronnnclatlon  in  general,  tha 
alleratkin  is  not  withoat  lU  nsa. 

ELOO  Y,  ll'A  ji,  #.  50S.  Praise,  panegyrick. 
To  ELONGATE,   ^.l6ng'glite,  v.  a.     To 

lengthen,  to  draw  out. 
To  ELONGATE.  ^•Kng'gkte,  e.  a.    To  go 

off  to  a  distance  from  any  thine* 
ELONGATION,  2l4ng-gk'shto, «.  6t0, 6U. 

The  act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself ;  the 

state  of  bebg  stretched  ;  distance ;  space  at 

which  one  imns  is  distant  from  another ',  de« 

parture,  removal. 
To  ELOPE,  ^1^',  V.  a.  To  ran  ayray,  to 

break  loose,  tu  escape. 
ELOPEMENT,  ^-l^mint,  «.    Departnre 

from  just  restraint. 
ELOPS,^l6ns,s.  Afish^reokonadbyMii- 

ton  among  tne  serpents. 
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ELOQUENCE.  ll'A-kwInse,  #.   The  power 

of  speaking  wiUi  fluency  and  clegaucc  ;  de- 

irtrit  languafse  attrred  with  fluencv. 
ELOQUENT,  &'^kw&il,  €.     fiaring  the 

power  of  orator  J. 
ELSE,  ^Ise,  pron.    Other,  one  besides. 
ELSE,  llfte,ad.  Otherwise;  besides,  except. 
ELSEWHERE,  ^Ise'hwkre,  ad.  307.  In  any 

oUier  place  j  in  other  places,  iu  some  other 

To'^EUJCID  ATE,  i-li'»^-d4te,  r.  a.   To  ex- 

plain,  to  clear. 
ELUCIDATION,  e-l&.8^>dk'sh&D,  «.    Ex 


planatioii,  ei position. 
ELUCIDATOR,  ^-lA'se-dk-tftr, «.  5S1.    Ex- 
plainer, expositor,  commentator. 
To  ELUDE,  M&de', «.  a.  To  Escape  by  stra- 
tagem, to  avoid  bj  artifice. 
ELUDIBLE,  MArd^-bl,  €.    Possible  to  be 

eluded. 
ELVE8,  elTS, «.  The  plural  of  Elf. 
ELVELOCK,  llf^dk,  s.  KnoU  io  the  hair. 
ELVISH,  Elvish,  a.    Relating  to  elves  or 

wandertog  spirits. 
ELUMBATED,^-l&m'bk-tld,a.  Weakened 

in  the  loins. 
ELUSION,  e-l&'zhfin,  s.    An  escape  from 

inquiry  or  examination,  an  artifice. 
ELUSIVE,  i-lA'slr,  a.  158,  428.    Practising 

fluxion,  utine  arts  to  escape. 
ELUSORY,  J-l&'sOr-*,  «.  429, 512.  Tending 

torludc,  tending  to  deceive  ;  fraudulent. 
To  ELUTE,  ^-lite',  r.  a.  To  wash  off. 
To  ELUTRI 4TE,  i-li'tre-ite,  r.  a.  91.    To 

decatit,  to  strain  oat. 
ELYSIAN,  ^-Ikh'l-in,  a.  642.    Deliciotisly 

soft  and  soothine,  exceedingly  delightful. 
ELYSIUM,  ^-lizh'^-ibi,  s.    The  place  as- 

sienrd  by  the  heathens  to  happy  souls ;  any 

place  exquisitely  pleasant 
To  EMACIATE,  i-mk'shikte,  i?.  a.  642. 

To  waste,  to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  EMACIATE,  ^-mk'shi-lte,  r.  n.  To  lose 

flesh,  to  pine.      .      .       .  .      , 
EMACIATION,  *-mk^i4i'shfin,s.  The  act 

of  making  lean  ;  the  state  of  one  eniwn  lean. 
EMACULATION,^mAk-&.lk'sh6n,K  The 

act  of  freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or  fuuhiess. 
EMANANT,  Im'l-nint,  a.    Itsoing  from 

soroethinc  else. 
Tb  EM  AN  ATE,  faii-nkte,  r.  n.  91.  To  issue 

or  flow  from  something  el»e. 
EM  AN  ATION,  ^m-m^-n&'shin,  a,  530.  The 

act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other 

substaoee;   that  which  issues  from  aouther 

substance.  ,     *     .    , 

EM  A  NATIVE,   tmin-i-iU,    a.     Issuing 

fn»m  another.  .      .      ,     . 

To  EMANCIPATE,  ^-min's^-p^te,  v,  a. 

To  set  free  from  servitude. 
EMANCIPATlON,^-mln-s^p&'8h&n,«.The 

act  of  setting  free,  deliverance  from  slavery. 
To  EMARGINATE,  ^mir'j^nkte,  c.  a.  To 

take  away  tlie  martin  or  edge  of  any  thing. 
To  EMASCULATE,  *-mls'k&.lkte,  r.  a.  To 

castrate,  to  deprive  of  virility ;  to  enfeminatc  ; 

to  vitiate  hv  unmanly  softness.  , 

EMASCULXTION,    ^mif.k6U'sh8n,    s, 

Castration  ;  effeminacy,  womaiiitb  qualities. 
To  em  RALE,  jmbile',  r.  «.    To  make  up 

into  a  Lundlf  ;  lo  IjiimI  up,  tn  enrhrte. 
^o  EMBALM^  ^'mbim\  r.  «.  403.    To  im- 
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pregnate  a  body  with  aromatkks,  thM  it  n^ 

resist  putvefaction. 

f^  Tk0  amaHy  bMwaca  tkt  loaf  «  aa4  tkt  *«rti^ 
when  lmn«dittely  followed  by  lb«  acceat.  kas  kMi 
observed  uudrr  Ui«  word  Detf^ek.  Bat  ibfiiCoiiy 
U  DO  where  more  remarkable  tban  la  Ikota  ward! 
where  the  e  it  followed  by  as  orw.  TUa  kaa  katocwT 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  spell  rmt*rmet,  emditm,  *c.  iai^racr, 
indow,  Ac.  and  tUaspeiltag  may,  perhaps,  saftckally 
convey  the  earsory  or  co{|oqnirJ  |>ronaarUlioa ;  haC 
my  obtervadoa  ireatly  faili  tn«  if  correct  pabttc 
•peakiaf  docs  no<  preMrrve  the  t  la  lU  Irac  soaaS, 
when  followed  by  ai  or  w.  The  dlffcreace  is  deJkata, 
but.  In  my  opinloa,  real. 
EMBALMER,  ^-bim'^r,  S.400.  One  that 

practises  the  art  of  embalming  and  pieservinf; 

bodie.«. 
To  EMBAR,  Im-bif',  r.  «.    To  sbnt,  to  ea- 

close ;  to  stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibitioo,  to 

block  up.  .  _ 

EMBARCATION,  2m.blr<kk'sh&n,  s.    The 

act  of  putting  on  shipboard  ^  the  act  of  goinc 

on  shipboard. 
EMBARGO,  {ffi-blr^gi,  «.  96.  Aprohibitioa 

to  pass,  a  stop  pat  to  trade. 
To  EMBARK,  Im-birk',  r.  a.    To  pat  on 

shipboard  ;  to  engage  another  in  any  affair. 
To  EMBARK,  Jm-birk',  ©.  a.  To  go  on  ship- 

board  ;  to  engage  in  any  affair. 
To  EMBARRASS,  im-Urrb,  v.a.  Toper- 

plei,  to  distress,  to  entangle. 
EMBARRASSMENT,  im-bAr'rls-B&it,  i. 

Perplexity,  entanglement. 
To  EMB ASE,  Im-Use',  e.  a.  To  TitUte ;  to 

degrade,  to  vilify. 
EMBASSADOR,  &n-bla'sl.d&r,  s.  98.  One 

sent  on  a  publick  message 
EMBASSADRESS,  Im-bis'sl-drb,  s.    A 

woman  sent  on  a  publick  message. 

EMBASSAGE,  Irobls-aJ^,  90,)  f.  A  pah- 
7    ...      .  J  Uckmet- 


E3IBASSY,  ^m'b^-s^, 
sage  ;  any  solemn  roessaee. 

To  EMBATTLE,  Im-bAt  U,  ». 
in  order  or  array  of  battle. 


a.    To  range 


To  EMBAY,  im-bk',  r.  a.  98.  To  bathe,  to 
wet,  to  wash ;  to  enclose  in  a  bay,  to  land- 
lock. 

To  EMBELUSH,  im-bllllsh,  r.  a.  To 
adorn,  to  beautify. 

EMBELLISHMENT,  jm-bjnisb-m^t,  «. 
Ornament,  adventitious  l>eaaty,  deooratsun* 

EMBERS,  ^mli&ra,  s.  Without  a  singnlar. 
Hot  cinders,  ashes  not  yet  extinguished. 

EMBKR-WKEK,  im^6r.fv^^k,  s.  A  week 
in  which  an  ember  day  Calls.  The  ember  days 
at  the  four  seasons  are  the  Wednesdav,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  after  the  first  Sunda?  hi 
Lent,  the  feast  of  Pentecc^t,  September  loar* 
teenth,  December  thirtrenth. 

To  EMBEZZLE,  jm-b^a'al,  r.  «.  To  apnro- 
priate  by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste,  to  swailow 
up  in  riot. 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  ^bla'xlm^nt,  s.  The 
act  of  appropriating  to  himself  that  which  b 
received  in  trust  lor  another  ;  appropriaticik 

To  EMBLAZE,  Im-blkae',  r.  a.  To  adoni 
with  glittering  ambellishmencs ;  lo  blasoa^lo 
paint  with  ensigns  armorial. 

To  EMBLAZON,  «m-bU'aa,r.  a.  ToadofB 
with  figures  of  heraldry ;  tu  deck  in  gbfiag 
colviurs. 

EM  IILEM,  fai'blem,  s.     laUy,  eMuaal ;  aa 
occult  repiesentation,  an  aliaaivc  psctoff 
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To  EMBLEM,  inlilliB^v.fl.    Torepment 


in  «n  oeaiU  or  aUosi^  manotf. 

EMBLEMATICAL,fiii.bli-n4f*-kil,509.) 

EMBLEMATICK,  «m-bU-mlrlk,  J 

«.    Coiiypri»ing  an  emMem,  •Uoflive,  oocohlj 

lepretcnutive }   dealiag  m  emblens,  iituig 

eSuJLEM  ATICALLY,  fca-bli-mlif *.kil^, 
ad.  IndieiiiMinerofenibleins.albsivelv. 

EMBLEMATI8T.lm-bllml-ttit,#.  Writer 
or  iuwntor  of  eiDDieni»» 

EMBO  LISM,  ini1>^liUD» «.  iDtercalaUon, 
iuertioaordayt  or  jrewrt  to  piodiMBe  reguUritjr 
•lid  c^ttfttion  of  tlae;  the  Unie  inserted,  in- 
torcalAtory  time. 

EBCBOLUS,  &ii1)&-lis,  «.  Anv  thing  in- 
teded  uid  acting  in  another,  at  the  incker  in 

•  To&djSoSS,  Im-hiaf^  v. «.    To  form  with 

protuberances ;  to  en/;rave  with  relief,  or  ruing 

work ;  to  enclose,  to  utclude.  to  cover. 

EMBOSSMENlVim-b^'mintyf.  Anything 

•tsnding  out  from  the  rest,  jut,  emuienoe  i  re- 

To  EMBOTTLE^  &n-b6t't]y  v.  «.  To  include 
in  bottict,  to  bottle. 

To  EMBOWEL,  Im-bdtfdl,  v. «.  To  deprive 
«f  the  ehtraiis. 

To  EMBRACE,  Im-brbe',  ». «.  To  hold 
fbudlj  in  the  arms,  to  saueese  in  kindness ;  to 
•eixe  ardently  or  eagerly,  to  lay  hold  on,  to 
welcome  ;  to  comprtheiid,  to  take  In,  to  encir- 
cle ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose,  to  contain. 

To  EMBRACE,  to-brkse',  e.  ii.  To  Join  in 
an  embrace. 

EMBRACE,  Im-brbe', «.  Clasp,  fond  pres- 
sure in  the  arms,  hug. 

EMBR ACEMENT,  Im-briiseWnt, «.  Clasp 
in  the  anns,  bug,  embrace  ;  state  of  being  con- 
tained, enclosure;  conjugal  endearment. 

EMBRACER,  Im-brlisar,  «.  The  person 
embracing.        ,         ;     , 

EMBRASURE,  ini-brl-z2ire',  i.  An  aperture 
in  the  wall,  battlement. 

To  EMBROCATE,  Im^rO-kftte.r.  a.  To  rub 
any  part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquors. 

EMBROCATION,  Ira-brA-ki'sbftn,*.  The 
act  of  rubbing  any  part  diseased  with  medici- 
nal lk|uors;  the  lution  with  which  any  diseased 
purt  is  wasned.  ,,     , 

To  EMBROIDER,  Im-bro^'dOr,  v.  a.  To 
border  with  omamenU,to  decorate  with  figured 

EMBROIDERER,  &n-br&^'d&r-&r, «.    One 

that  adorns  clothes  with  iierdle-work. 
EMBROIDERY,  fjn-br&^dfir^,  i.  Flgnres 

raised  uoona  ground,  ▼arieeated  needle-work; 

variefEatiun,  diversity  «»f  colours. 
To  EMBROIL,  Im-brofl',  v.  a.    To  disturb, 

to  confuse,  to  distract. 
To  EM  BROTHEL,  tai-br6TH'll,  ».  a.    To 

enclose  in  a  br»»lliel. 
EMBRYO,  jm'bpfc-A,      7  #.  The   offspring 
EMBRYON,  lm'bre-()n,;     yet   unfinished 

in  the  wtmib ;  the  state  of  any  tiling  yet  not 

fit  (or  production,  yet  uitfinislied. 
EMENAGOGUE,  ^-m^n'|.g«V,  #.  A  medi- 
cine to  promote  circulation  in  females. 
EMENDABLE,  ^-mlndA-M, a.   Capable  of 

emendation,  corrigible. 
EMENDATION,   ^m-^i-di^'shOn,    s.    530. 

Corrcctbn,  alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse 
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to  better;  mi  aHeiation  nmde  in  the  text  by 
verbal  critictini* 

EMEND ATOR,  lm-ln-dVt6ry  s.  SSI.  A  cor- 
rector, an  Improver. 

EBfERALD,  im'e-rald,  s.  A  green  precious 
stone. 

To  EMERGE,  &-mlije',v.ii.  TOriseontof 
any  thing  in  which  it  is  covered ;  to  rite^  to 
moont  irum  a  state  of  oppression  orobscuntj. 

EMERGENCE,  i-m?<|«nse,  {  s.  The  act  of 

EMERGENCY,  ^-m&^jln-se,S  rising.out 
of  any  fluid  by  which  it  is  covered  ;  the  act  of 
riMug  into  view ;  any  sudden  occasion,  une»- 
pecled  casualty*,  pressing  necessity. 

EMERGENT,  ^mirifat,  a.  Rising  o«tof 
tiuU  which  overwbelmsand  obscures  it  j  rislnjg 
into  view  or  notice ;  proceeding  or  issumg 
from  any  thiixg;  sudden,  unexpectedly  casoaL 

EMEROIDS,&i'^-i1dz,f .  Painful  swellings 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  veuis,  piles,  properly 
Hem^rHbaidi. 

EMER8IOI^,^-mef^shin,s.  The  time  when 
a  star,  haying  been  obscured  by  iu  too  near 
approach  to  the  sun,  appears  again. 

EMERY,  Im'^r-^,  s.  Emery  is  an  iron  ore. 
It  it  prepared  by  grinding  m  mills.  It  b  nseful 
in  cleaning  and  pojishuig  steel. 

EMETICAL,  i-mlf-^-uU,!^.  Having  the 

EMETICK,  i-m4t1k,  /quality  of  pro- 

Yoking  vomits.    .      ,  ,     ,    , 

EMETICALLY,  ^-mifi-kAU,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit 

EMICATION,em.^kk'shfin,s.6tO.  Spark- 
ling,  flyine  off  in  small  particles. 

EMICT10N,l-m!kshfin,s.    Urine. 

To  EMlGRATE,4m'm^.grkte^.».  To  remove 
from  one  place  to  anutlier. 

EMIGRATION,    Jm-^-gr4'shftn,    «,    fiSO. 


Change  of  liabiution. 
EMINENCE,  im'^-n«nse,  1    s. 
EMINENCY,  im'^-n«n.s*,i  height; 


LofUness, 
sum- 
mit, highest  part ;  exaltatioo,'contpicuoosness, 
repuUtion,  celebrity ;  supreme  degree ;  no- 
tice, distinction  ;  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

EMINENT,  Im'i-nint,  a.  High,  lofty;  dig- 
nified, exalted ;  conspicuous,  remarhable. 

EMINENTLY,  feni-nint-l*,  ad.  Conspi- 
euouslv,  in  a  manner  that  attracU  observa- 
tion ;  in  a  high  degree.    ,         ^  ^      ^ 

EMISSARY,  im'ls-slr-r4,  s.  One  sent  out 
on  private  messages,  a  spy,  a  secret  agent ; 
one  that  emits  or  sends  out. 

EMISSION,  ^-mUh'in,  s.  The  act  of  send- 
ing out,  vent. 

To  EMIT,  i-mlf,  v.  a.  To  send  forth ;  to  let 
fly,  to  dart ;  to  issue  out  juridically. 

EMMET,  im'mU,  #.  99.  An  ant,  a  pismire. 

To  EMMEW,  lm-m&',  v.  m.     To  mew  or 

coop  Up. 

EMOLLIENT,  *.m6ry&it,€.  lU.  Softening, 
suppling. 

EMOLLIENTS,  ^-mil'yfeU,  #.  Such  things 
M  sheathe  and  soften  the  "'^'^.,5'  "* 
humours,  and  relax  and  lapple  the  solids. 

EMOLLITION,  im-mil-Ush'to,  s.  The  act 
of  softening. 

EMOLUMENT,  ^m6r&-miit,s.  Profit,  ad- 
vantage.       .      ,      *  ,  * 

EMOTION,  ^-mA'shfin,  s.  DUturbanoe  of 
mind,  veliemei»ce  of  passion* 

To  EMPALE, £m-p4le',e.  a.  To  fence  with  a 
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tr  M9.Mton,firn»ftn8ftyiat61-^M^«iltfi--^lMl05,pkia7--Hi&M^ 

keep  at  work,  te  esadte ;  to  we  at  an  !•• 

struroeiit ;  to  oonniiMtoii,  Co  intraftt  with  thm 

ontanageaMtU  at  mny  affairs  ;  to  fill  ap  witk  l»- 

•ine^t,  or  to  spend  in  buiine»». 
EMPLOY,  im-plik', «.    Biuiiieaa,  object  of 

indutUy ;  publick  utfice. 
EMPLOYABLE,  2m.pld^i.bl,«.   Capable 

tu  be  used,  proper  for  u*e, 
EMPLOYER,  Im.plU  ur,  9.  One  tkat  naet. 

<»r  caat«rfl  to  be  used. 
EMPLOYMENT,  fai-plS^nJnt,  f.    Biui. 

ness»  object  of  indinuy ;  the  ttale  oC  bcivg 

eraploted  ;  office,  pott  of  botinett. 
To  EMPOISON,  Im-pi^EB,  r.  a.   To  de- 

•trojr  bj  poison,  to  destroy  bj  ▼enooHiiit  fdod 

or  dnies  ;  to  envenom. 
EMPOISONER,^.pU'zii-ir,a.  One  who 

dcstroTS  another  by  poison. 
EMP0I80NMENT,    Im-pUu-iiiiDt,    #. 

The  practice  «.f  destroyine  by  poatua. 
EMP0REnCK,^.p6.r|t1k.«.  Thatwkkh 

is  used  at  audEets,  or  in  aiercbaiidiae. 
EMPORIUM,  ha^^'rh'tm,  9.    A  place  oT 

roercliandite,  a  commercial  citj. 
To  EMPOVERISH,  ^.p6T'£^-iah,  e.  c  Tb 

nake  poor ;  to  leaMO  fertility. 

f^  Tbis  wofd,  befort  Dr.  Jcbesoii'S  IMdieaary  ««• 


pale ;  to  toMj ;  toonclota,  to  fhotln  ;  to  put 
to  death  by  spitting  po  a.  stake  fiied  upriEht 
EMPANNEL,  imping,  9.  The  wriUag 
or  enterintf  the  names  of  a  jury  Into  a  schedule 
by  the  sberiiT,  which  be  Itas  suoimoiied  to 

To  EMPABWEL,  &n-plii'n&,  r.  a.  Toaum- 

mon  to  serw  on  a  jury. 
To  EMPASSION,  &i.plshiii,  «.  «.     To 

move  with  piission,  to  aifect  strooaly. 
To  EMPEOPLE,  Im-p^'pl,  v.  a.    To  form 

into  a  people  or  commnnity. 
EMPERESS,  im'^kr-H^  9.    A  womatt  in- 
▼ested  with  imperial  power ;  the  queen  of  au 
eaiperor. 
EMPEROR,  Im'pir-ir,  a.  166.    A  monarch 

of  title  and  difrnity  superior  to  a  king. 
EMPERY,  hn^ph-k, «.  SOS.    Empwoi  aove- 

reign  command.   A  woid  oat  of  use. 
EMPHASIS,  im'£t.aia,  a.     A  remarkable 

stress  laid  upon  a  word  or  senteooe. 
EMPHATICAL,  Im-fiitlkil,  la. Forcible, 
EMPHATICK,  Imllrik,       /    •trwog, 

striking.  ^ 

EMPHATICALLY,      In-fte^-klU,    ai. 

Strongly,  forcibly,  in  a  sUikiag  manner. 
To  EMPIERCE,  «m>p^rae',  e.  «.  S50.    To 
pierce  into,  to  enter  into  by  violent  appalte. 
-—See  Pierce. 
EMPIRE,  Im'plre,  a.  140.    Imperial  power, 
•apreme  dominion  ;  the  region  over  which  do- 
minion is  estended  ;  command  over  any  thing, 
t^  I  hav«  aiffcrtd  firom  Mr.  Sheridan  umi   Ba. 
ehaoao  in  th«  pronanrialkm  of  iba  last  syllable  of  thb 
word,  as  I  think  the  loat  soood  ofi  is  more  acrccable 
to  th«  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  b«»t  aMge,  thoocli  1  con> 
fcfts  not  so  analogical  as  th«  short  i*    Dr.  Kenrick, 
Scut,  W.  Johnsloii,  and  Perry,  proooonen  tlM  i  long 
a»  I  have  duna.— tfee  i/mpir$. 
EMPIRICR,  Im'p^rlk,  or  fo-pirlk,  a.    A 
trier  or  experimenter,  such  persons  at  venture 
apoQ  obs^ation  ooly  ;  a  quack. 
f^  Dr.  Johnson  telU  ns  the  irst  aceenlnstioo  is 
ndopud  by  Dr^dcn,  and  thclan  by  Milton ;  and  tbU 
he  prafers.      1  here  U  indeed  a  itrong  analog  lor  the 
last,  as  the  word  cnde  in  ic.  509 ;  bat  this  anaiofy  Is 
aomclimes  violated  In  favoar  of  the  sabetaniives,  as  in 
Lunatic,  Herttic,  4kc. ;  and  that  thi»  i«  tbe  case  In  the 
word  In  queMlon  nay  be  fathered  from  the  majority 
•#  volea  in  iu  favonr ;  for  thoof h  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  >1  ares,  and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  tbe 
laner ;  Dr.  Keurick.  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry, 
Bacbanan,  F.ntirk,  Itailey,  and  Barclay,  arc  for  the 
tormrr.    This  iv<wd  claM«-s  loo  with  ib<>*e  that  almost 
always  adopt  tbe  anUpcanlUnaie  accent,  503 ;  b«t  the 
ad}«cilv«  has  more  pioperly  tbe  accent  on  the  second 
syllable. 

EMPIRICAL.  ImnpW.kil,  la.  Veraed  in 
EMPIRICK,  WpVik,         /  experiments, 

practisefi  only  bv  rnte. 
EMPIRICALLV,  ^.pV^kill^,  ai.    Ex- 

periiuentalty,  without  raliunal  grounds  \  in  the 
manner  of  a  qujick. 

EMPIRICISM,  ^m-plr'^-slzTO,  9.  Depcnd- 
eooe  on  experience  without  kiiowlrd|;e  or  art, 
quackrrv. 

EMPLASTER,  {m-pUa'tAr,  t.  An  applica- 
titm  to  a  sore  iff  aji  oleaginous  or  viscous  sub- 
stance »prrad  u{mmi  cluth. 

To  E>1PLASTI:R,  ^m-plla'tir,  r.  a.    To 

cover  with  a  plattrr. 

EMPLASTILK,  ^mpUs'tlk,  a.     Visooua, 

glutinous. 
To  EM  PLEAD,  Iro-plide',  e.  a.    To  Indict, 

to  prrfrr  a  cliarec  ae>iin»t. 

■^  EMPLOY,  im-plA/' ,  r.  a.     To  busy,  to 
208 


Cbiished,  was  always  written  i 
bas  reformed  tbe  orthatraph  v  do  we  and  aav  cev- 
siderable  dlgrrence  in  tbe  sonnd  of  the  trU  syllaMe', 


except  in  solemn  ipeaking  *,  in  thb  < 
doobiedly  preserve  (be  •  ia  Its  una  sonnd.- 
balm, 

EMP0yERISHER,lm.p^T'ir.t8h.Ar^.  One 

tliat  makes  others  poor ;  that  which  impa&ra 

fertility. 
EMPOVERISHMENT,2m.p4T'2r1ah^J«t, 

9.    Diminution,  waste.  ,  , 
To  EMPOWER,  jm-p^ftir.  r. a.  To  ABthm- 

rixe,  to  commission  ;  to  enable. 
EMPRESS,  Im  pr^,  a.  The  qaeeo  of  an  en* 

peror;  a  female  invested  with  imperial  dignity^ 

a  female  sovereign  ;  properly  Emprreis. 
EMPRISE,  kmpAzffy  a.  Attempt  of  daager, 

undertaking  of  haxa rd,  enterprise. 
EMPTIER,  ^m't^.flr,  a.    One  that  empties, 

one  that  makes  void. 
EMPTINESS,  Im^.nla,  a.    The  atato  of 

being  empty  ;  a  void  space,  vacuity  :  unsatia- 

factoriness,  inability  to  liil  the  desiret ;  vft« 

cuitv  of  head,  want  of  kix>wledge. 
EMPtlON,  Jm'ahin,  a.     A  pnrchasinf. 
EMPTY,  ^m  t^,  a.  41S.  Void,  haviog  nothla^ 

in  it,  not  full  *,  unsatisfactory,  unable  to  fill  tb« 

mind  or  desires  ;  without  any  thing  to  cmrry^ 

onburdei^d  ;  vacant  of  head,  ignorant,  anskij. 

ful ;  without  suh«.tance,  without  solidity,  vaisu 
To  EMPTY,  im'ti,  ».  a.    To  evacnate,  to 

exhaust. 
To  EMPURPLE,  im-p4rp'pl,r.  a.  Tommkm 

of  a  purple  c< 'lour. 

To  EMPUZZLE,  Im-pfiz'zl,  v.  c.  To  per- 
plex. i«>  put  to  a  stand. 
EMPYEMA,  ^m.pl4'ml,«. 93.  Acotlectk>« 
of  purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoevrv. 
g^neially  u%ed  to  signify  that  in  the  cavitj 
of  the  breast  only. 

t^  T  bave  dttfrrtd  r^otn  Mr.  Sheridan  Hi  the  so«ss4 
oi  ibr  y  In  the  second  ty  liable  of  this  word,  merely  rv*ea 
ibe  ill^af rerable  cfvcl  ll  bas  on  tbe  ear  to  prowwaw 
t«o  vuwrltore^artlv  tbesantc  KMntJ  la  l«oirdiai«  ■»*. 
r««Moo  Till*  same nr«  K  ia  •otncai(amrv,avuldr>d  by 
p-Miig  p  il»«  loncdlpbihtmtai  smuid  of  I.  andtW  an—a 
m»i>n  hatUidnrcd  m^toUia  saaae  notattonlnthe  ww«4 
ijui^  >i  «•»•    ir  good  osage  u  agamsl  bm,  I  snhayu 
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,  J.  160,  621.  A 


,  r. «.  To  milk  out 
i'jtot,   c.     MiUiBg  or 
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9kW^^]a^tkh9  171,  tib  173,  b&U  US-^Il  299-|>i&id  SlS^iUa 466, this 460. 

DfPYfitAI^lBi.pir'i4l,«.Faniie«ofiie,|  ENARRATION,  &i-iiir.r4'thib,  #.  ExpU- 

•tinrt  hevfNi4  aeriftL   .  ,  ^        ,   .   ^ 

EMHYREAN,  lai.pl.relQ,or  liii-»Ve4ii, 

ft  IW  liiilmt  bMveii,w)iere  the  pure  ttement 

(4 inn nppoted  to  »ubsist. — See  Aiapyona. 

k7  rfaii  »or*l  luu  tiM  «c«vnl  on  lli«  pronUliiMt* 
>!- •'kiiUiKhcridiiu,  Kcoriekf  Barclay,  Nam,  ami 
^7;a«l«Miibtaiitf|»«imliiinate<n  Aid,  RiichMiuiir 
i^^  M<f » filick,:  and  this  U%t  arcrntnatinn  ii,  in 
■)  *fiaHM,  iW  mva  f«i  rect ;  (or,  aa  the  pniHltiniate 

*  *BfV^c  hibtMmt  reaaoH  fur  |)laeiiis  tbe  ac* 
■■nUv«Btepciiuitiiiiate  as  Ui  Cerulfttn  ;  ihoiiKh 
Mt.  vhk  ibrir  titiial  liccnM'',  K^riierally  acccut  the 
»«itUawi«.-»n:  EHr»j/e0H. 

WHYHEUM,  ^.plKr*- Jm,  }  s.The  bnrn- 
^MPYJiEUMA,  eu-p^-Hi'mi,  S  i»Sof  any 

Wtcr  in  boiling. 
DiFTRKUMATfCAL,      Im-p^rA-mat'c- 

^«.  HavUg  tHe  atuell  or  U»te  of  burnt 

DJPYROSIS,  ^.pi-rA'flf,  «.  520.    Con- 
.■p'*^|Bni»r«l  fire. 
^•aiUU7E,to'A.lit€,  9,  «.  To  riril ;  to 

■■jMi  wfii  kope  oieqaalkjr,  or  soperkir  ex- 

'^^we;  lo  be  e(|ual  to;  U» rUc  to  eqtauiitj 

£^;unON,  im-i-li'sbSn,  $.   Rivalry, 

*"^olMip«Hpriiy;  cvuiest 
^l^lKTlXEyim'ii'M-^v,  0.  Indioea  to 

•■alMiwi.  rivaUktg. 
^UTOR,  W6.ll.tir, 
/^  •  competitor. 

E^ULGENT,!     ' 

^Miaii|lo«t. 
^^OfUHJS,  &rfr.lis, «.  314.  RWaUuig,  «d. 

It*i  koMipctitaiHi ;  detiiooauf  »«prrforiiy, 

^25**  ***  "•«  above  auotlicr,  desirous  olaiiy 

"'■•uw  poAewad  by  anutiwr. 
^riOUSLY,  |0|'&.16».U,  arf.  Whli  deiire 

*'no4DaKOf  nat^eomi!  another. 
^IT5I0N,  ^.m&rshiii,  «.  A  form  of  me- 
ti*^'^  bfmifrtjfMJv  teerff  and  kerwrU. 
*JjOJCTORIES,c.jnfink'iijr.te,  i.S&7,99. 

'W  pms  of  the  body  where  any  thing  ox- 
,^T*'ntItioin  is  ftep«r«tcd  aix!  coHected. 
^I^NABLE,  kt-k^ly  v.  a.  40S.  To  mak« 
,'•'♦.»«  cr^Uer  piiwrr. 
'•tJiACT^n-Akt',  •.  «.  ToestabHah,  t« 

*<*• ;  to  f^^ifescut  by  actJuu. 
^C  At  siiM  obscrratlow  kold  good  la  worda  bt< 
'^  ahk  «M  ••  hi  ihusc  with  eM,—6tt  Eim^alm 

'  "^  UnX>R,  <ii4k't&r,  a .166.  One  that  forms 

**■»»,  or  c»ubli»hes  laws;  one  who  prac- 

ttft  or  prrforros  any  thing. 
^ULAG£»  io4l'U.jl^.A  fif^m  in  gram. 

■•#»h«reby  there  is  achaiii>e  ciiherofapru- 

^«Waa  whru  a  puasessivu  is  |>ut  for  a  r«-la- 

"**',  ce  wht-it  ui.e  mood  or  tense  ul  a  verb  is 
,  *'  fof  aiiot )>rr. 
*t-\AMBL'SH,  ^D-Jm^ufih,  r.  a.  To  hide 

*  **h«il^  lo  hide  with  hostile  iuleutiou. 

*  ENAMEL,  ^B^m'^l,  r.  a.  W.  To  iiOay, 
^  vaheptr  with  culotirs. 
•CNAS|EL,^.ilm'^l,  v.  x.  To  practise  tbe 

^  \  n9X^hm%  a.  Any  thin^  enamelled, 
•  v^srWpftfnl  wiifk  colours  inliud ;  the  sub- 
'**»  inUH  In otlicr  thinet. 
^  i^lEUXR,  ^ii4m'^l.l5r,  a.  One  Ibat 
r*^<»»*a  th«  ntx  of  encmeUtnir. 
•HH.UH)U||,^n-im'dr,  r.  «.  314.  To  in- 
■•■i  «Ah  love  i  to  inwkc  foiid. 


nattmu 

ENARTHROSIS,ln-Jr<ArA'8l8^.520.Thc  in- 
sertion of  one  bone  into  anuther  tu  form  a  juint. 

ENATATION,  *-n4-t4  shSn,  a.  The  act  of 
swimniinir  out. 

To  ENCAGE,  In-k^'e',  r.  a.  To  shut  tip  as  in 
a  caue ;  to  coop  up,  to  confute. 

To  EMC  AMP,  |n-kiinp';;c.  n.To  pitch  tents, 
to  sit  down  fur  a  time  in  a  iuarcli> 

To  ENCAMP,  ^n-kAmp',  v.  a.  To  form  an 
army  into  a  regular  caaip. 

ENCAMPMENT,  In-kimp'inlnt,  a.  The 
uci  of  encamping,  or  pilciiing  teuts ;  a  camp, 
tents  pitched  in  order. 

Tq  ENCAVE,  In.kliTe',  r.  a.  To  hide  as  in 
a  caVe. 

To  ENCHAFE,  In-tshKe',  v.  a.  To  enrage, 
to  irritate,  to  provoke. 

To  ENCHAIN,  in.tsbJine',  r.  a.  To  fasten 
with  a  chain,  tu  hold  in  chains,  to  bind. 

To  ENCH ANT,en-t5h4nt',r.a.79.To  subdue 
byeharms  or  spells;  to  delight  in  a  high  degree. 

ENCHANTER,  In-tahdn't&r,  $,  98.  A  ma- 
gician,  a  sorcerer. 

ENJJHANTINOLY,  Intshln'tlag-le,  ad. 
Wiih  the  force  of  enchantment. 

ENCHANTMENT,  ^n-tabdnt'mint,  a.  Ma- 
pped clmrros,  spells,  incantation;  inesistible 
nifluence,  overpowering;  delinhi. 

ENCHANTRESS,  in-tshdn'trls.  a.  A  sor- 
ceress,  a  woman  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  wo« 
roan  whose  beauty  or  exeelleuces  give  irre- 
sistible influeiice. 

To  ENCHASE,  In-tsh4se',  r.  a.  To  infix,  to 
enclose  in  any  oUicr  body  so  as  to  be  held  4st« 
but  not  concealed. 

To  ENCIRCLE,  in-adrltl,  r.  n.  To  •urrwind, 
to  environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

ENCIRCLET,&i.s^rk1^t,  $.  A  circle,a ring. 

ENCLITIC  AL,  enklU'^kil,  a.  Relating  to 
encliticks. 

EN  CLlTICKS,2nkl{fIk8vi.Particles  which 
throw  hack  the  accent  upon  the  last  ay  liable 
of  the  forcKoing  word. 

To  ENCLOSE,  en-klAze',  r.  a.  To  part  from 
things,  or  grounds  common  by  a  ience  ;  lo  en- 
viron, to  encircle,  to  surroaod. 

ENCLOSER,  ^n-kl^'as&r,  a.  One  that  en- 
closes or  separates  common  fields  inte  sevaral 
distinct  properties ;  any  thing  in  which  an- 
other is  enclosed. 

ENCLOSURE,  ^n-klA'zhire,  a.  The  act  of 
enclosing  or  environing  any  thiaf^;  the  se- 
paration of  common  grounds  inii»  distinct  poa* 
sessions;  the  an|)ropriation  of  things  coro- 
m<in ;  state  of  being  shut  up  in  any  place ; 
the  space  enchised- 
ENCOMIAST,  ^u-k^'ucHUt,  a.  A  paMff- 

rist,  a  praiier. 
ENCOMIASTICAL,  Jn-k^m^-le^^kAl, > 
ENCOMIASTICK,  in.k^m^ls'dk,        J 
a.  pHocgyrical,  coutaiuiog  praiae,  bestewiog 
praise. 
ENCOMIUM,  jn-k&'m^.&m,«.  Pnegyrult, 
praise,  elegy. 

^  Tbowsb  in  carsory  spt«khicw«  frtqecatfy  heir 
the  e  confouitUtrd  with  tli«  sburt  Tin  the  irM  ayllal^lcS 
o/  tHcainy,  tHckant,  fic.  withoat  any  creat  oacnce  to 
the  c-ir,  yet  lurh  an  tnterrhange  In  eneumiwm,  enc0' 
wtiast,  fic,  1>  not  only  a  departara  from  propriety, 
bbt  {torn  pi>liii->i<rts ;  mimI  it  Is  not  a  little  sarprislite 
th4t  Mr.  bhciwlaa  should  have  adopted  It.    Ihc  irath 

IS 


ENC  END 


U  mrtrrySnt  the  e  par*  In  ill  wonl»  of  thU  tnrm, 
OMS  well  worlli>  of  «U«ntion. 

To  ENCOMPASS,  ^ii-k6m'p4»,  r.  d.  To  en- 
close,  to  encircle;  t"J?>r»;*J^  ^y**"*!^!:.   . 

ENCOMPASSMENT,  In-kim  piA-mfint,  #. 
Circumlocution,  remote  tendency  to  talk. 

ENCORE,  iing.kArc',fld.  Again, once  more. 

t^  TbU  word  I*  perfc^ly  Frtncb,  tnd,  ■»»«;»».  ^ 

othrr  word,  which  we  b.v«  ^'^'''^^^^S''*;"  *  ..i^^ 
^here  the  natal  vowel  bu  occurred.  7«.  J'**  »"J*r 
luted  nn  .wkward  proo.Dci.Uon  In  »«»";»»;>•  ^f*^ 
which  hu  at  once  »bown  oor  fondnew  for  foreign 
mollc.  of  .p^.klnj.and  c«r  ^""P'-'^'^y*^  7.2:11^ 
them :  iho*  CaUsm  hat  been  tarned  into  twowj. 

hIuoh  Into  Bali^.  ?»^«* '"^Ti'^^i!^  .  iTl 
mmt  (•  character  in  the  Orphan)  lolo  f*?*^ '  «>.°; 
lo  the  word  before  ..  thU  "V'^JT^^iJi/'i  ^    .SS 
c  hard,  which  after  n  alw.y*  lnvolv»r.  J«rd  f ,  4^^.  "«» 
ihU  la  precltely  an  EnglUh  •'^nd.    An  En|IUh«an, 
..ereVre^doei^  not  Unfl  the  dWjc-lty  in  pro«ja»clng 
the  n««l  ..and  In  thU  word  which  »»«  7««i^  »»  ^Jj 
other  thai  rtor.  not  admit  of  the  •ucceeding  hard  c  or 
t  ZeMtendement.aiteHtiMc;  ^«V' '"FI^^^'.'^'S 
the  en  in  ibce  word.  Ihe  «5>»8«t '''""'.^..^na  i^ld 
the  roof  of  the  month,  the  French  na^l  •««»<»  ^»J 
be  rolne«l.     No  wonder  then  that  a  mere  EnfllMi 
speaker  »hoald  prononace  thi.  French  "O"*^^*"? 
and  the  re«  of  the  naMi  iroweU  w  III.    U  ««•■«* 
l^L  trotn  ih.  h-blt  ihey  contract  -t  «»»««;;«  (^.'? 
it  wonid  be  the  moat  barbaroo.  »nd  Ill-bred  prono^J- 
Uon  In  the  world  lo  call  for  the  repHtlion  of  an  En«- 
nJi  Lg  I.  plain  Ensliah).    It  doc  not.  I  mj.  ari^ 
from  custom,  but  from  coincidence.    TI.e  .onnd.  In 
ib«  word  before  ua,  U  common  to  both  «>«|'««»  ;  "Jj 
thongh  the  French  may  five  H  •  •«.^*Sf'     J^'jj! 
M«iid  than  the  Euf  llsh.  they  are  both  radically  the 
^    AdopUng  thl.  word.'however.  In  the  theatre. 
SoSnheEntlWinomannerofcrediu    t«7'"5;*JJ 
S^  to  bTi-lIlclent  for  all  Iw  P«rpoi«.    iiTiSZ 
who  underwood  our   lanfaage.  bnt  who  ^*^^*^*l 
Weea  preaent  at  onr  dramatic  pertormancet,woald  .op- 

STry  oat  B>^.  Bra^.^-^B^'^^^j^^  ^ 


only  wlah  to  hava  a  mh  rapaated,  or  to  appUud  the 

agillly  of  a  daucar. 

ENCOUNTER,  In-kMn'tftr,  s.  »13.  Duel, 
•Ingie  figjit.  conflict;  battle,  fight  in  which 
enemiet  roih  a^nil   each   other ;   iodden  | 
neeimg ;  c«sQ«l  incident. 

To  ENCOUNTER,  fo-kJin'tftr,  ».a.To  meet 
foce  to  f»ce ;  to  meet  in  &  hostile  manner,  to 
roth  againtt  in  conflict ;  to  attract ;  to  oppote ; 
to  meet  by  accident. 

Tb  ENCOUNTER,  ln-kMn^ftr,tJ.  n.  To  ruah 
together  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  conflict ;  to 
5ga«,  to  fight ;  to  meet  face  to  fioe ;  to  come 

together  by  chance. 

ENCOUNTERER,  lo-k&Qiitiir-ftr,  ••  Oppo- 
nent, antag<mlst,  enemy ;  one  Uiat  k)ve»  to 
aocoat  othert.  ,.»,*..  ^^  n» 

To  ENCOURAGE,  ln.kfir'f?t«e,  r. «.  90.  To 
animate,  to  Incite  ti»  any  thing ;  to  give  coo- 
rage  to,  to  lupport  the  tpiriU,  to  embolden  ; 
to  raite  confidence.  .»,,.,       7^ 

ENCOURAGEMENT,fa-k^H4Je.mf  nt,  8. 
Indtement  to  any  action  or  practice,  tnccn* 
tfve  ;  favoar.  countenance,  tupport. 

ENCOURAOER,  inkAr^ddjeir,  ••  »t4. 
One  that  toppliet  incitements  to  any  thing,  a 

To  ENCROACH,  in-krAtsh',  e.  «.  2W.  To 
make  invaaions  upon  the  right  of  another ;  to 
•dvanoe  grad«aily  and  by  stealtli  upon  that  to 
which  one  hat  im  n^M, 

ENCROACHER,  in-kritshfir,  «.  One  who 
•eiaet  the  posaesston  uf  aiioUicr  by  gradual 
and  silent  means ;  one  who  makes  slow  and 
Badoal  advaoces  beyond  his  rights. 


ENCROACHMENT,  ln.kr&t»liin*»t,  •.  An 
unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another  man  ;%«- 
vnnce  into  the  terniories  or  nghu  of  •jother. 

To  ENCUMBER,  in-kfim^fir,  e. «.  To  clo^, 
to  load,  to  impede  ;  to  load  with  debt*. 

ENCUMBRANCE,  in-kfim'brinse,  a.  Ooj, 
load,  impediment;  burden  ti pon an eaUte. 

ENCYClTcAL,  In.8ikli.kl1,a.  5W.  Cifcu- 
lar,  sent  roond  through  a  large  region. 

ENCYCLOPEDU,&i-il-kl^P^  d^4,#.  Th^ 
circle  of  sciences,  the  round  of  Icamiug.— See 

ENCyS^ED,  Jn-iUlid,  «.  Endoaed  ia  a 
vesicle  or  baff* 

END,  ^nd,  t.  The  extremity  of  any  thinj  ; 
the  conclnsion  or  cessation  of  any  thing;  the 
conclusion  or  bst  part  of  any  thing ;  tUlimate 
sUte.  final  doom;  final  determmatioii.eoucI«. 
•ion  of  debate  or  deliberation  ;  death ;  al>o(j> 
tioo,  total  loM ;  fragment,  broken  piece  j  por- 
pose,  intention;  thing  hitcnded.  final  design- 
All  End.  erect,  as,  his  hair  stands  an  end. 

To  END,  lod,  e.  a.To  terminate,  to  oonclcMle, 
to  finish  I  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  END.  ^nd,  «.  «.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to 
conclode.  to  cease.         .    ^..  «*     ^ 

To  ENDAMAGE,  Iii^4m1dje,  r.  «.  «0.  To 

TrENDAN^ER,  *S'-dki^;'  9. «.  To  pot 

into  haaard.  to  being  into  perU ;  to  incar  Um 

danger  of,  to  hoard. 
To  ENDEAR,  In^^if,  e.  a.  »7.  To  make 

dear,  to  make  beloved.  .       ,  ^     __ 
ENDEARMENTj^i-d^fmint,*. The  caaao 

of  low.meaus  by  which  an»  thing  is  ende«i«d ; 

the  state  of  being  endeared,  the  state  oC  heme 

IavscI 

ENDEAVOUR,  fe-dir^,  ••  »*•  I-aboar 

directed  to  some  certain  end. 
To  ENDEAVOUR,  in-dfiT'&r,  r. «.  To  U- 

boar  to  a  ceruin  purpose. 
To  ENDEAVOUR,  in-difftr,  «.«.  To  at- 


EN  iSE:AVO&RER,iii^lVir.ir,  a.  Oae  wise 

labours  to  a  certain  end.  ^      .   . 

ENDECAOON,  In-dik'l-gAo,  #.    A  plau 

figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

ENDEMIAUin-di'mMl,     )«.    ^^<^V^ 

EN  DEMICAL,>^/iD  *.kll,  Sto  a  coaAtry 

ENDEMICR,  in^te'ik,       )ii»«l  of  aai 

disease  that  affects  several  people  together  « 

the  same  country,  proceeding  from  ao«c  caaa 

peculiar  to  tliecoontrv  where  it  »^gn*- 

ENDENIZE,  in^ln'U,  r.  a.  159.  To  i 

free,  to  enfranchise. 
To  EN  DICT,  I  ^dlte',  r. «.  To  charfce  aa 
To  EN  DITE,  J     roan  by  a  written  acraM 
tion  before  a  coort  of  justice,  as,  be  w«a  mA>c 
ed  for  felony ;  to  draw  «p,  to  compoae  ; 
dilate. 

t^  Before  Johason  pnblUhed  hka  PJcfry^T  tW 
woTds  wer«  nnlveisally  tpell  htMrt  mm4  trnfUw,  T\ 
great  reformer  of  oar  Isof a«c«  •«»»•  ••  "^*^ 
Sered.  that,  a.  Ih*-  Ulio  tmHU-rrt  €*"««•«  ^^ 
the  French  ci»^er,  we  o-tl'*  to  .dnpi  the  F'«*ch 
iVr  than  the  Latin  prepo.*fl.«.esp*a*Uva.  w*  fc^ 
ennformed  to  the  French  In  .ha  •^••^•f  «»*  '"^ 
p^  of  .hi.  word.  B-t.nntwHh*.ndlMthU^«W 
to  itutict,  alRnifylnt  to  charic.  ««ad»  MM  trmmmtK  < 
to  imdUr  la  nxd  only  wben  wr  "•«*»«•  iU^fcT* 
compose;  In  this  aenM'.  p^hapa,  it  m»y  ••<»■■ 
JJTi^o  spell  H  emlUf,  m  «  '"•y  "^'^  ,*?f  *-' ^ 
I  It^  the  Wr  word,  ao  diflrr^nt  In  .Hiniac«av  , 

I  FNDICTMEN'T,  1^'dUem*nt,i.  A  tstll 
ENDITEMENT,  1     decUwtion 
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tion,  tbmt  wbitb  give*  force  to  a  lav ;  pfetting 

ENFORCER,  In.l&i^sir,  «.  98..  Compeller, 
otie  who  tffects  by  TioJeuoe. 

To  ENFRANCHISE.  fofrtn'UhW.  a.lS9. 
To  admit  to  tbe  privileges  of  a  freeman ;  to 
•et  free  from  tlaTerj  »  to  free  or  release  from 
custodv:  todeoiteii. 

£NFRANCHISEMENT;lii-frlii'Uhiz.m2iit, 
f.  Investiture  of  tbe  privileges  of  a  deoisen ', 
release  from  prison,  or  from  slavery. 

ENFROZEN,  Infr^Vn,  part.  lOS.  Cob- 
gealed  with  cold. 

To  ENOAGEL  in-g^e',  r.  c  To  impAwn,  to 
stake ;  to  enlist,  to  bring  into  a  party ;  to  em- 
bark in  an  affair,  to  enter  in  an  undertaking ; 
•o  unite,  to  attack ;  to  induce,  to  win  by  pleaw- 
ing  means,  to  gain ;  to  bind  by  any  appoint- 
ment or  contract ;  to  seise  by  tbe  atteotiun ; 
to  employ,  to  hold  io  business ;  to  encounter. 


fcfM  of  law,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 

vreallb. 
ENDIVE,lii'dKf.  An  herb,  succory. 
ENDLESS,  iadllgj  a.  Without  end,  without 

coodosion  or  lerminatiim ;  iiifijiite  iu  duration, 

perpetual;  incessant, continual. 
ENDLESSLY,  iod'ilsAh,  ad.  IncesMnUy, 

perpetusllv  ;  without  termination  i>f  letigth. 
ENDLESSNESS,  ^d1  ja-n&jf.  Perpetuity, 

endless  duration ;  tiie  quality  of  being  round 

without  an  end. 
ENDLONG,  ^Bda6ng,  ctf.  In  a  straight  line. 
ENDM08T,  Ind'biAst^.Remqtest,  furthest, 

at  the  further  end. 
T6  ENDORSE.  In^&rse'»  v.  c.  To  register 

<Mi  the  back  of  a  writing,  to  superscribe ;  to 

eoveroa  the  back. 
ENDORSEMENT,  lii^trsetelnt,s.  Super- 

•eripdon,  writjag  on  tbe  back ;  ratification. 
Ta  ENDOW,  te-dM',  v.  c  SIS.  To  enrich 

with  a  portion ;  to  supply  with  any  external 

goods ;  to  etirich  with  any  excellence. 
EftDOWMEBH*,  in^SiWnt, «.  Wealth  be- 

•towed  to  an  V  person  or  use ;  tbe  bestowing 

or  assarim;  a  dower,  the  sHting  forth  or  sever- 
ing a  Miilicient  portion  for  perpetual  latinte- 
'  ■ancp ;  gifts  qf  nature. 
To  ENDUE,  hk^i\  v.  c.   To  supply  wiA 

mental  ^cellrndes. 
ENDURANCE,  ta-d^'riate,  «.   Coutinu. 

aace,  lastingness. 
Td  ENDUR^7«-dW,  v.  a.  To  bear,  to 

andergo,  to  sustain,  to  support 
Td  ENDURE,  io-d&re ,,  v.  a.  To  last,  to  le- 

mab,  to  eontinne ;  to  brook,  to  bear* 
ENDURER,  in-d&vAr,  «.  98.  One  that  eaa 

bear  or  endue,  sostaintr,  sufferer :  oontinoer, 

laster. 
ENDWISE,  lad'wke,  ad.  Erectly,  on  end. 
ENEBCY,  bh-mh,  $.  A  publick  foe;  a  pri- 

rUB  oppooeat,  au  antagonist :  one  that  dis- 

Bkes;  in  theok>gy,  the  fend,  the  devil. 
ENEROETIC&,  jn^-l^tlk,  a.  680.  Fond- 

blc,  active,  vigorous,  efficacious. 
ENERGY,  Jn'&.J^  s.  60S.  Power;  fbioe, 

vigour,  efficacy  ;  fsculty,  operation. 
To  ENERVATE.  ^nlrVite,  e.a.  01.   To 

weaken,  to  deprive  of  force. 
ENERVATION,  lo4r.vi'shan,  $.  6S0.  The 

act  of  weakeuiug ;  tlie  sute  of  being  weakeo- 

ad,  effeminacv. 
T»ENERVE,lyD^rv',  e.  a.  Toweakeo^to 

break  the  force  of,  to  crush. 
To  ENFEEBLE,  ln.(i^l,   v.   a.  406.    To 
■      weaken,  to  enervate. 
To  ENFEOFF,  jn-(^f ',  e.  a.  S60.  To  invest 

with  any  dignities  «r  poves sions.   A  law  term. 
ENFEOFFMENT,  ii-f&*f 'mint,  s.  The  act 

of  iufooffing ;  the  instrument  or  deed  by  which 

one  is  invested  with  possessions. 
To  ENFETTER,  to-fit'tir,  e.  a.  To  biod  in 

fittters;  to  enchain. 
ENFILADE,  te-it.l4de>.A  strait  passage. 
To  ENFORCE,  &i-f<&r8e',r.a.To  strengthen, 

to  bvigorau ;  to  put  in  act  by  violence ;  to 

orga  with  energy ;  to  compel,  to  corutrain. 
ENFORCEDLY,  In-fib^-l^,  ad.  SAI.  By 

'rtolcnce,  not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously. 
ENFORCEMENT,  In.lirae'mfot,  «.  An  act 

«i  Tivleoce,  compaUion,  force  oOeied  :  sauc- 


to  fight. 

To  ENGAGE,  Jn-dje',  v.  a.  To  coailict,  to 
light ;  to  embark  m  any  baslness,  to  enlist  in 

£Nj;(GOfENT,in-gljete&it,  «.  The  act 
of  engaginji,  impawning,  or  making  liable  to 
debt ;  obligation  by  contract ;  adherence  to 
a  party  or  cause,  partiality ;  employaient  of 
the  attention ;  fight,  oonflSct,  battle;  obliga- 
tion, motive. 

ENGAOL,  €D-Jile',  v.  a.  To  ioiprison,  to 
confine.  ,      ^     , 

To  ENG  ARRISON,  in-glr'r^-s'i^  v.  a.  170. 
To  protect  by  a  garrison. 

To  ENGENDER,  te-Jto'dftr,  v.  a.  To  beget 
between  different  sexes ;  to  produce,  to  form; 
to  excite,  to  cause,  to  produce ;  to  bring  forth. 

To  ENGENDER,  jo-jte'd&ry  v.  a.  96.  To  be 
caased,  to  be  produced. 

ENGINE,  Jn3m«  ••  Any  nathemaUeal  com- 
pBcation,  In  which  various  aMivements  and 
parts  concur  to  one  effect;  a  military  aia- 
chine;  an  instrument  to  tlirow  wmter  upon 
haming  houses ;  any  means  ased  to  bring  to 
pass ;  an  agent  for  another. 
^  ProBoaaaiog  tUs  word  as  If  writtsa  ingimt, 

thoagk  vary  noawnoa.  Is  vary  Improper,  aad  savoars 

Mroagly  of  valgarily. 

ENGINEER,  Jn-ji-nUr'.  a.  One  who  nuu 
nages  eughMs,  one  who  directs  tbe  artillery  of 

EiS^InSrY,  in^In-ri, «.  The  act  of  manag- 

ing  artillery  ;  engines  of  war,  artillery. 
To  ENGIRD,  fe^'y  V.  a.  SSS.  To  endrda, 

to  surround. 
ENGLE,  teg'gly  s.  406.   A  gull,  a  put,  a 

bubble. 
ENGLISH,  h^^gflMhy  a.  101.  Betongiag  to 

England. 
To  ENOLUT,  In-gl&t',  v.  a.  To  swallow  up ; 

to  glut,  to  pamper. 
Td  ^GOROEyln-giije',  v.  a.  To  swallow, 

to  devour,  to  gorge. 
To  ENGORGE,  te-gt4«'>  ••  ••  TodeTour, 

to  foed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 
To  ENGRAIN,  te-grkne',  r.  a.  To  die  deep, 

to  die  in  grain. 
To  ENGRAPPLE,  Jn-nip'pl,  r.n.  400.  To 

dosr  with,to  couiend  witb.tolioldoii  each  other. 
To  EN  GRASP,  jn-crisp',  v,  a.  To  leiae,  to 

hold fostUUie hand.         .  \^r^n\r 
PI     byLjOOgle 
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To  ENORAVE,ln-grlve',r.«.;  prefer,  En- 
graveri ;  part,  pass.  Engraved  or  Eiignven. 
To  picture  by  liicisioni  in  any  matter;  to 
nark  wood  ot'  stone ;  to  impress  deeply,  to 
imprint ;  to  bury,  to  infer. 

ENGRAVER,  to-gri'vQr,  $.  A  cutter  in 
stone  or  otiirr  matter. 

To  ENGROSS,  &-grW,  ©.a.— See  Grot$. 
i6i.  To  thicken*  to  make  thick  ;  to  increase 
in  bulk  ;  to  fatten,  to  plump  up ;  to  seixe  In 
the  erosi ;  to  purchase  the  whole  of  any  com- 
modity for  (he  sake  of  selling  at  a  high  price ; 
to  copy  in  a  Urge  hand. 

ENGROSSER,  to-grie'sir,  $.  98.  He  that 
purchases  large  quantities  of  any  commodity, 
in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  priw. 

ENGROSSMENT,  In-gr^mtot,  #.  Appro- 
priation of  things  in  the  gross,  exorbitant  ac- 
quisition. 

To  ENGUARD,  In-gird',  92,  8».  To  pro- 
teoi,  to  defend.   , 

T«  ENHANCE,  in-hlnse',  o.a.  79. To  niae, 
to  advance  in  pricey  to  raise  in  esteem }  to 
aggrarate.  ,  . 

ENHANCEMENT,  In.hlnse'mlnt^f.  Aug- 
mentation of  value  i  aggravation  of  ill. 

ENIGMA,  ^nig'mi,  e.  92.  A  riddle,  an  ob- 
scure question.       ,    ,       .  ,     , 

ENIGMATICAL,  In-lg-mlt^-kll,  a.  6»0. 
Obsoure,  ambiguoasly  or  darkly  expressed. 

ENIGMATICALLY,  In-lg-m4t'*-kil4,  ad. 
In  a  tense  diferent  from  tliat  which  the  words 
in  their  familiar  acceptation  i*ip<Jr* 

ENIGMATIST,  i-nfg^-tist,  t.  One  mho 
deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  roattert. 

To  ENJOIN,  In-j4ln',  e,  e,  299.  To  direct, 
to  order,  to  praseribe. 

ENJOINER,  injdin'ftr,  •*  One  who  giret 
injunctiona.  ,      .         . 

ENJOINMENT,  ia^hsinUiy «.  Pirectloo, 
comtnand. 

To  ENJOY,  Ai-jU',  t. «.  199.  To  fiMl  or 
perceive  with  pleavvre ;  to  obtain  potsessien 
or  fruition  of;  to  please,  to  gladden. 

To  ENX>Y,in-jU',  e.is*To  Uve  in  hnppineee. 

ENJOYER,  kk'^^,  t.  9$.  One  that  has 
fruition.  ,      ..      • 

ENJOYMENT,  fa-jU'mint,  «.  Happineea, 
fruition. 

To  ENKINDLE,  en-kln'dl, ».  e.  40*.  To  aet 
on  hn,  to  inflame ;  to  rouse  passion;  to  incite 
to  any  act  or  hope. 

T6  ENLARGE,  6i-lirfe',  »*  «.  To  make 
greater  in  quantity  or  appearance ;  to  dilate, 
tu  expand  ;  to  ampHfy ;  to  fvlease  from  cou» 
6nement ;  to  diffuse  hi  eloquence. 

To  ENLARGE,  fa-ll^',  a.  a.  To  expatiate, 
to  speak  in  many  wrtrdi. 

ENLARGEMENT,in-llrje'ni&it,i.Increa»e, 
augmenutjon,  farther  c&tansion  ;  rttlease  from 
confinement  ersenriladc;  magnifying  repre- 
scoution ;  expatiating  speech,  copuMia  dis- 

ENLARGER,  Jn-Ur^jlr, ».  98.  Amplifier. 
1H»ENLIGHT,ln-llte',  »•«.  To  iUanunaU, 

to  supply  with  light.      .  ^ 

ToENLlOUTEN,  k-HVn,  r.  «•  IM.  To 
illuminate,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  Inttmct, 
to  fariiiili  with  increase  of  knowledge ;  to  sep- 
ply  wKh  sight. 

ENLIOHTENER,<n.lWB-ftr,f.  One  tkat 

Ml  vet  lieht ;  in*lructor. 
To  ENLfNK^.Iink',r.a.To  chain  to,tobiiid. 


To  ENLIST,  Jn-llif ,  a.  a.  To  enter  into  nd- 
litary  service. 

t^  Th  •  word  Is  not  la  JohasAo'i  Yocabalsry,  bot 
he  hM  used  H  lo  cxpUln  th«  word  to  AiT  ;  Ask  Im»  Ibc 
word  to  inUtt,  wbich,  ■•  the  word  Is  derived  ^«B 
the  Frcoeh  tiste,  m  caUtogpe,  it  not  so  pro|i«rly  c«ai> 
poaoded  as  with  th«  ioieparablc  prrptMitlua  en. 
To  ENUVEN,  ^-iVv'n,  r.e.  103.  To  make 
quick,  to  make  alive,  to  animate ;  to  make  vi- 
gorous or  active  j  to  make  sprightly  ;  to  make 

EnZiVENER,  In-U'v'n-ir,  «.  That  which 
animates,  that  which  invigorates. 

To  ENLUMINE,  ^n-lt'mln,  e.  a,  140.  To  U- 
lorabie,  to  illuminate. 

ENMITY,  *n'mi-ti,  $.  Unfiriendly  diapow- 
tion,  malevolence,  aversion ;  stale  of  opposi- 
tion ;  malice,  mischievous  attempts. 

To  ENMARBLE,  In-mlrl)!,  e.  a.  406.  To 
torn  to  marble. 

To  ENMESH,  ii-uiih',  t.  a.  To  net,  to 
entangle*. 

To  EN  NOBLE,  In-nA'bl,  t. «.  405.  Te  ra»e 
from  commonaltv  to  nobility  ;  to  dignify,  to 
aggrandise ;  to  elevate ;  to  make  famous  cr 
illustrious.  •       ,  *  •« 

ENNOBLEMENT,  in-nA^^Bl*nt,  a.  The 
act  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  exsita- 
tion,  elevation,  dignitv. 

ENODATION,in-A-dli'ahOn,a.  MO.  The  a«t 
of  untying  a  knot ;  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

ENORMITY,  ^-nor'm^-t^  #•  DeviaUoaftwa 
rule  ;  deviation  from  right  j  auocioos  criu>«s, 
flagitious  villanies. 

ENORMOUS.i.nJr'HiS«,a.S14.Irregnlar,otit 

of  rule  'j  wicked  beyond  the  curoroou  measure; 

esceedmg  in  bulk  the  ct»mmon  measu'e. 
ENORMOUSLY,  ^nir'niiali,  ad.  Beyond 

measare. 
ENORMOUSNESS,*-nSr'mfta-ni»,  «.  I«- 

measurable  wickedness. 
ENOUGH,  *-n&f',  a.  S14, 191.    Being  la  a 

sufficient  measure,  such  as  raav  sali»fy. 
ENOUGH,  i-nfif,  a.  Something  aafflcieat 

in  greatness  or  excellence.  __ 

ENOUG  H,  i-n6f ',  od.In  a  anfficieni  degree, 

in  a  degree  that  gives  satisfaction  i  aacida- 

malKm  noting  fulness  or  satiety. 
ENOW,i.n^&',a.l22.  The  plural  of  Enoogh. 

A  sufficient  number. 

t^  TWs  word  h  crowiac  ob«>!ete.  bal  U  oM  ^« 
to  much  oot  of  «J«le  as  t»  e  word  ^•t  •**"*'' ^J 
grralor  aambrr.  W»  Mill  bear  •«>nic  »pr«.*T»  »-'*'' " 
having InA  riia«f  Aaod  y€H#ewotr;  l>Mt  ihr  frr«l»f  |»wt 
•«•»  now  lo  ate  emmgh  boUi  ft.r  qoaniiiy  **^(^*' 
b«r  ;  as  more  has  beeo  to  aacd  lor  mhro  c«a»rko. 
To  ENRAGE,  ^n-rluc ,  t.  a.  To  irriute,  to 

provoke,  to  make  furious. 
To  ENRANGEj  ^nrJuue',  r.  a.  To  pUee  re- 

guUrly,  to  put  into  order. 
ToENRANK,  inrAnk',  r.  a.  To  pUoe  la 

orderly  ranks. 
To  EN  RAPT,  In-rlpf,  e.  a.  T>o  tkrow  into 

an  ecstasy,  to  transport  into  enthusiasm. 
To  ENRAPTURE,  inrAp  tak^re,  e.  a.  To 

transport  with  pleasuir.  * 

ToENRAVI8H,^-rAv1ah,r.a,  To  throw 

EN  RA  V  IsSmENT,  ^r4v1ah-»4»t,  •.  Ec- 
stasy of  delighL 

To  ENRICH,ln.rlt«h'.r.a,Tomake  weaUh?. 
to  make  opulent ;  to  fertiUae.  to  make  (tuixioi, 

to  store,  to  supply  mth^YSWI?**^^  «*  ^y 
thing  dctirabk,    '^y^^OX^glTL 


•ENS  ENT 

filr  167, A^t  MS-t&be  171,  t2b  172,  btU  17^-411 299-^iiid  tlS— tAin  406,  TRit469. 


£M2TCHH£NT,ln-r!tahWiit,j.  Augmon- 

ut?'  ft  <if  wratih  ;  impruvenienl  by  ariHitlon. 
To  ENHIDGE,  in-cidje',  r.  a.  To  form  with 

liiiicttodinal  {>rotubcraiice8  or  ridjics. 
To  EMONGt  eo-rkg',  r.  a.  To  bind  round, 

To  EN  RIPEN,  fe-rl'p'n,  r.  a.  108.  To  ripen, 

?•  RNROBMn-rM)c'.P«-Todre8s»to  clothe. 

To  E\ROL,^Q-rAl<J',  e.  n.  400.    To  Insert  in 

•  tiAi  or  KgUicr ;  to  record  \  tu  ittvulvo.  tu 

CNiiOLLER,  JD-ff^lfir, «.    Uethatenrok, 

W  l*»ii  T«ni«rr». 
ESKOLMENT,  In-rAl'mfct,  $.    Register, 

vritiof  in  which  any  thlug  Is  recorded. 
Ti  ENROOT,  ^-r^f,  r.  a.  S06.  To  fix  by 

To  ENROUND,  jn-r^uod',  «.a.tl2.  To  en- 
viron, to  svrrotuid,  to  cndoAt. 
ENfl,  !■«,#.  Any  being  or  existeucek 
To  ENSANGUIN  E,  In^lng^gwiD,  9.  a.  140. 

To  wse«r  with  core,  to  tuffu&e  with  blood. 
To  EN6CH£DULE,  In-fik'&ie,  r. «.  To  in- 

lert  in  a  schedule  or  writing. — See  Schedule. 
To  EN'SCOMCE,  ^-skdnse',  v.  a.  To  corcr 

a  with  a  fori. 
ToEDiSEAM,  in-Bkmt',  r.  a.  2S7.  To  sew 

•p.  lo  endose  bir  a  seam. 
To  EN'SEAR,  te-f^re',  r.  «.  MT.    To  can- 

icnie,  to  stand)  or  stop  with  fire. 
To  ENSHIELD,&i.»h^ld>.a  JTS.Tocover. 
fb£N8HKlN£,  la.ihrine\  v.  a«  To  enclose 

in  t  che«l  or  cabinet,  to  preterfe  ••  a  thing 


CXSIFORM,^n^84-f  ftnn,a.HaTing  the  f^hape 

«f  a  sword. 
DiSlCN,  ^'tflnc,  i,  385.  The  flag  or  stand - 

ivd  of  a  rtglmnit ;  b«dpe.  or  ninrk  of  dist]uc- 

tioft ;  the  officer  of  font  wlio  carrirs  the  flag. 

ty  I  lu««  (iven  tlir  lait  tyllnble  of  tills  word  tbe 
^  •naa,  m  I  mm  rtNiTisct^  it  ia  Uie  aioW  correct, 
^*a|ftl  •■§  0(  oploitva  that*  in  (be  aiiliury  profostion, 
*  l>  «ftM«r  prumtmoc^  shorty  as  if  ^Hitou  tmtin 


\  (evm  siia!o|rv  might  be  provluced  In  Ta* 
*«r«rthto  lailrr  pronnncfatlun,  !*♦;  but  they  do  not 
*■>  MftcWat  to  oat « vt^h  tb«  more  genenil  VMj^e 
•Mi*  dsclarw  1^  Oie  fofMtr. 

EXSIGNBEARER,  ^o'sbe.b4.r&r,  t.   Ue 

Ikat  earrv«)a  the  (Isv. 
DiSIGNCY,  in'sta-s*,  i.  The  office  of  m 


JUT}  bate  not  met  wHb  tbis  word  in  aoT  uf  oniric* 
*«wl«,  b«t,fTt»iM  It^  very  frrqucnt  usi^-  in  «he  polite 
*w14.  tm  pcrsaaded  it  drsvrvca  4  ptiice  tb«re,  and 
l^fnlaHy  la  a  PrMuaucciof  I)l«ti««ary  ;  aa  it  nisat 
*•  r»»«rkcd  ikal,  though  llic  accoiul  ay  liable  of  tUi- 
'<•  la  letter «ilj  aod  murr  correctly  |irnnouuce(i  with 
^*'  *o4«.  tbf  •«ni«  letter  lo  tUe  aanc  syllable  of 
**»<<arjp  to  al^taya  aboil. 

T»E1^8LAVE,  fe-8l4ve\o.  fl.  Torcdnceto 

serviUHJr,  to  deprirr  of  liberty  ;  to  ibakc  over 

ti.  «nc*f1«rr  as  hi*  slave. 
tHSUAAT-'.MENT,  In-slive'ra^nt,  s.    The 

ttate  of  »rrritQde.  s!avtrj. 
tNSLAVEK,  ^nsli'vdr,  J.  rtelhat  rednces 

others  to  a  sUle  of  servitude. 
To  ENSUE,  ^n.sA',r.a.Tofonow,to  pursue. 
To  ENSUE,  ^-s&',  r.  a.  To  follow  as  a  ton- 

**S*^oce  to  pieoiitcs  ;  lu  8ucc<;t;U  in  a  train  of 
,  vt  CourM  of  time. 


t*ihlJIUNC:E,ln-*hi'ran»e,#.  Exemption 
fc««  baaart),  ohuJiicd  by  the  pavnientof  a 
JB  ,  the  sum  poiiJ  fwi  sccuiity. 


ENSURANCCR,  ^n.fhA'nln^s&r.  s.  He  who 

uodertakes  lo  exempt  from  liazaro. 

To  ENSURE,  In-sh&re',  v.  a.  To  ascertaui. 

to  aiake  certain,  to  secure ;  to  exempt  any 

thing  from  hazard  by  paying  a  certain  sum,  on 

coiiditionof  b<:in^  reixuburscd  fur  miscarriage. 

^  Aatbis  word  and  its  compouoiU  come  from  tbe 

word  «((re,they  all  retain  tbe  aspirtted  proiianclation 

of  the  t  in  that  wutil,  45^;  aiul  it  Is  not  a  litlie  aar 

prKiii;;  thai  Mr.  Shniiian  has  omht«d  to  marit  k. 

ENt^URER,  In-^ifiVur,  s.  One  who  nakes 
contracts  <if  eiisnrance. 

ENTABLATURE,  ^n-tAblft-tfire,  7  s.    In 

ENTABLEMENT,  en-tilil^nt,]  archi- 
tecturtr,  the  ardutrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  a 
pitlar. 

ENTAIL, &-tla6V.202.  The  estate  entaHad 
or  settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  de- 
scent; the  ruJe  of  descent  setlJed  fi>r  anyestaie. 

To  ENTAIL,  6n-t4le',  r.  a.  To  settle  the  de- 
scetn  of  any  estate  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any 
subsequent  possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 

To  ENTAME,  ^n-tkme',  v.  a.  To  tame,  to 
subjugatus.  ,      ^ 

To  ENTANGLE,  fin-ting'gl^r.a.  405.  To  in- 
iN^rap  or  insnare  with  something  not  easily  ex- 
tricable :  to  twist  or  confuse ;  to  involve  in 
dilficuitMs,  to  perplex. 

ENTANGLEMENT,  intftng'f^-iniit,*.  In- 
tricacy,  perftlexity,  puzzle. 

ENTANOLER,  ^n-tlog'gl&r,  «.  One  that 
entanfHes. 

To  ENTER,  en'tir,  o.  a.  96.  To  go  or  come 
iitto  any  filace  ;  to  initiate  in  a  business,  me< 
tliod,  or  society  ;  to  set  down  in  a  writing. 

To  ENTER,  In'tir,  r.  n.  To  come  iit,  to  go 
ill ;  to  penetrate  mentally,  to  luake  intellectual 
entrance  ;  tu  engaite  in ;  tu  be  initiated  in. 

ENTERING,  ^n'ter-ing,  t.  Entrance,  pas- 
sage into  a  place. 

To  ENTERLACE,  in-tir-llisc',  v.  a.  To  in- 
termix. 

ENTEROLOG  Y,in.ti-rirA-j^^.  Tlie  anato- 
mical account  of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 

ENTERPRISE,  fa't^r-prize,  s.  An  tinder- 
takrnp  of  hazard,  an  arduous  attempt 

To  ENTERPRISE,  ^n't^-prUe,  r.  o.  To  un- 
derlake,  to  attempt,  to  essay. 

ENTERPRISER,  en'tcrprl-zfir,  ».  A  roan 
wf  entcrpri^e,<  nr.  who  unclertalies  great  thini^s. 

To  ENTERTA I N,  ^n-ter-tine',  r.  a.  To  con- 
verse with,  to  talk  with  ;  to  treat  at  the  table; 
to  receive  bmpiiably  ;  to  keep  in  one's  ser- 
vice ;  U)  reserve  in  the  mind  ;  to  please,,  to 
amuM*.  lo  divert ;  to  admit  with  saUsfaciion. 

ENTERTAINER,  ^-tlr-tinur,  «.  He  that 
keeps  others  in  his  service;  he  that  treats 
others  at  his  table ;  he  that  pleases,  diverts, 
or  araimeY. 

ENTFUITAINMENT,  ^n-t^r-lAne'rafat,  «. 
Conversatiun  ;  ucatment  at  tlic  taihie  ;  hos- 
pitable recepii  >n  ;  payment  of  sfUdiers  or 
servants  ;  atiiusement,  diversion  ;  dramatick 
performance,  tlu-  lower  comedy. 

ENTERTISSl  KD,  ^n-tifr-tlsh'Ade,  a.  Inter- 
woven or  intermixed  with  varions  coloiu's  or 
substances. 

To  ENTHRONE,  In-thrhne^  r.  a.  To  place 
on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  witii  sovereign  au- 
thority. , 

ENTHUSIASM,  hiMzhtUm,  s.  A  vain 
l>elief  of  private  revelation,  a  vain  confidence 
of  divine  favour ;  heat  of  tmaginatioo  ^  cieva 
tlon  of  (ancy,  exalutiou  of  ideas. 


ENT  EPA 

or  559.  Fkto7t,dr77,ftU8S,ilt  81— m^0S,Bit05— pliielOS,pIiri07--ii6  169,  mire  161, 

ty  ¥m  \ht  proDudallott  of  th«  third  iirllabU  of 
ibU  aad  the  thrM  following  wvrdt.  Me  Meci 


tick,  and  Principlce,  Ko.  461. 

ENTHUSIAST,  &i-«Ali'zh«-lrt, «.  One  who 
vainly  iniaginei  a  private  revelation,  one  who 
has  a  vain  confidence  of  bit  intercourse  with 
God  :  one  of  a  hot  imaslnation  ;  one  of  ele- 
vated fancT,  or  exalted  Td^as.    ,  ^     ,     . 

ENTHUSIASTICAL,4n-«A6'«h^-iilt-kll, } 

ENTHUSIASTICK,  ln.(A&'zh^.|/tik,  ) 
a.  Persuaded  of  some  coquaunkation  with  the 

.  Deitv ;  vehementlv  hot  in  any  cansej  ele- 
vated in  fancy,  exalted  in  ideas. 

ENTHYAiEME,  bi'tkk-mkme,  $.  An  arga- 
ment  consisting  onljr  of  an  antecedent  and 
consequential  proposition. 

To  ENTICE,  in-tlie',  v.  a.  To  illvre,  to  at- 
tract,  to  draw  by  blandbhinent  or  hopes. 

ENTICEMENT.  to-tUe'mlnt,  $.  The  act  or 
practice  of  aUurtng  to  ill ;  the  means  by  which 
one  is  allured  to  iiT,  allurement. 

ENTICER,  In-ti'sar, «.  98.  One  that  allnrea 

to»*^«  .     .  * 

ENTICINOLY,Jn-tl'flng-lt,ad.Charmingly, 

in  a  winning  manner. 
ENTIRE,  In-tlre',   «.   Whole,  undivided  ; 
nntirokeu,  complete  in  iu  parts ',  full,  com- 


^^...r.^^gcgjO..^^ 


od.   In  the  whole, 


ENTIRELY, 

without  divtsino;  completely,  fully. 

ENTIRENESS,  ln-tWn&,s.  CompleteneM, 
fulnrss.  ,      ,  _ 

To  ENTITLE,  in-tWl,  r.  a.  405.  To  grace 
or  dignify  with  a  title  or  honourable  apoclla- 
tion ;  to  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  Utie ;  to 
give  a  claim  to  any  thing ',  to  grant  any  thing 
as  claimed  hv  a  title. 

ENTITY,in'ti-ti,«.  Something  which  really 
is,  a  real  being ;  a  particular  spedes  of  being. 

To  ENTOIL,  totiil',  r.  a.  To  inuare,  to 
entangle,  to  bring  into  toils  or  nets. 

To  ENTOMB,  in-tUm',  t.  a.  To  put  into  a 
tomb.  ,       ^ 

ENTRAILS,  ln'trnt,f.tOS.  The  intcatinee, 
tltc  bowels,  the  guU ;  the  internal  parts,  recess, 
caverns.  ,       *  «^  , 

ENTR  A^JCE,  intrinse,  s.  The  power  of  en- 
teiiug  into  a  ulace  ;  the  act  of  entering ;  the 
pasuKe  by  wnicb  a  place  b  entered,  avenue ; 
niitiutiou,  comiueticementj  the  act  of  Ukhig 
pp9»cs»ion  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  the  begin- 
ning of  any  thing. 

To  ENTRANCE,  &i-trin»e',r.  a.  91.  To  put 
into  a  trance,  to  withdraw  the  soul  wholly  to 
other  regions ;  to  put  into  an  ecstasy. 

To  ENTRAP,  in-trip',  r.  a.  To  intnare,  to 
caicb  in  a  trap  *,  to  uivulve  unexpectedly  in 
difficulties ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

To  ENTREAT,  &i.tr*te',  r.  a.  WT.  To  petl- 
tion,  to  solicit,  to  importune ;  to  prevail  upon 
by  soliciutioii ;  to  treat  or  use  well  or  ill. 

To  ENTREAT,  ^n-trite',  r.  a.  To  offer  a 
treaty  or  compact;  to  treat,  to  discourse ;  to 
toake  a  petition.  «    .  , 

ESTREATANCE,ln-tr*'tiini€,s.  PeUtion, 
entreaty .  tolicitatiun. 

ENTREATY,  in-tr^s.  PeUtion,  prayer, 
solicitation. 

ENTRY,  ^tr^,  s.  The  passage  by  which 
any  uoe  enters  a  bouse ;  the  act  of  entrance, 
ingress ;  the  act  of  takio|^  possession  of  any 
ettalp  i  the  act  of  rc^iitteruig  ur  setting  down 
iu  writing  ^  the  act  of  citUrijig  publickly  into 

.     my  citf . 


e.  «•    To 


To 


To  ENUBILATE,  *.n&l)*-lite, 

dear  from  clouds.         ,      ,  . 
To  ENUCLEATE,  *-nli'kU4te,  a.  a. 

solve,  to  clear.  ,  , 

To  ENVELOP,  In-TJrip,  V.  a.   To  inwrap, 

to  cover ;  to^  hide,  to  surrooad ;  to  line.  U» 

cover  on  the  inside. 
ENVELOPE,  An-T4-I6pe',  s.  A  wrapper,  ui 

outward  case. 

ty  TUs  word,  ligntrying  the  oilward  case  of  a  US- 
tcr,  b  always  pronuaacHl  In  the  French  manner  by 
tboaa  who  can  brononncc  French,  and  bv  thoac  wb* 
cannot  the  «  is  changed  Into  an  o.  Sometlinca  a  ^ern 
EngUthman  attempu  to  give  the  nasal  vowvl  tW 
French  sonnd, and  rjtpoacshiinteir  Co  U«t(hier  by  pvo- 
nouudng  g  after  It,  as  If  wrlUm  omgtel  pt.  Tblo  In 
as  ridicaloot  to  a  |Kolite  ear  as  if  he  pronoaoced  H,  na 
h  onghl  to  be  prononnced,  like  tba  verb  To  tnimf^y. 

To  ENVENpM,  &i-v*n'im,  r.  «.  100.    To 

poison ;  to  make  odious ;  U>  etirage* 
ENVI  ABLE,in'v^  i^bl,a.406.DeserviDgravj. 
ENVIER,  inv^-dr,  $.  96.  One  that  eoTien 

another,  a  inaligner. 
ENVIOU8,Jn\^Ss,a.814.Infectedwithetiiry. 
ENVIOUSLY,  in'vi-fis-l*,  ad.  With  wsry, 

with  malignity,  with  ill-wiU. 
To  ENVIRON,  in-vl'rfin,  r.  a.  160.  To  aor- 

round  ;  to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in ; 

to  enclose,  to  invest.  ,      ,    , 

ENVIRONS,  6n-v^-rAn]^,  or  In-vVrtoa,  a, 

166.The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  pUors 

round  about  the  country. 

ty  This  word  Is  In  grncral  ase,  and  oocbt  to  be 
prononnced  Ilka  the  English  verb  to  emwirm  :  b«t  tW 
vanity  of  appearing  polka  keep*  it  id II  In  tba  ftaik 
proaaaclatlun;  and  as  the  nasal  vowels  In  tbnirataad 
last  tvllaMe  are  not  followed  by  bard  c  or  g,  H  to  Im. 
posaibia  for  a  mere  EnglUbman  to  prononacn  it 
nshionably.— Sec  Encvre, 
To  ENUMERATE,  *^ii'm*-rllc,  5.  a.    To 

reckon  up  singly,  to.count  o»er  disUoctlj. 
ENUMOtATlON,  i-ni-m^ri'shftn,  t.  Tli© 

act  of  numbering  or  counting  over. 
To  ENUNCIATE,  *-nin'shi-lite,  r.  a«    To 

declare,  to  proclaim. 
ENUNCIATION.  ^Hi&n-sh^-l'sh&n,  s.    De- 

cUration,  puUick  attestation  j   inialiicciaoe. 

informatioiL 
ENUNCI ATTVE,  *-nin'shi4.tlT,  i 

rative,eipcessive.        .     ,        .  .    %      . 
ENUNCLATIVELY,  *.nln'sh*4-dv.U, « 

'See  Prvmmeiatim,    Dedaratively. 
ENA'OY,  Jn'TJ^,  s.  A  pubUck  minister  1 

from  one  power  to  another ;  a  public  1 

ger,  in  dignity  below  au  embassador  ; 


To  EN  VY.  4nV*,  e.  a.— See  Jppeadix.  ^  To 
hale  another  for  escellenoe  or  soooeas;  togrieww 
at  any  qualities  of  escellence  in  another  ;  bo 

■   grudge.     . 

To  ENVY,iaW*,  e.  a.  To  feel  envy,  to  feel 
pain  at  the  sight  of  escellence  or  felicity. 

ENVY,  ^  vl.  9.  182.  Pain  felt  and  malic. 
nity  conceived  at  the  sight  of  exceUetaec  or 
happiness ;  rivalry,  comuetition  ;  malioo. 

To  ENWHEEL,  to-wh^l',  r.  a.  To  encoan 
pass,  to  eitcirde- 

To  ENWOMB,  in-wft^ ,  r.  a.    To  1 
pregnant ;  to  bury,  to  bide. 

EPACr,  ^'pAkt,  s.   A  number  whereby  we 
note  the  excess  of  the  common  solar  year  ak 
the  lunar,  and  thereby  may  &nd  out  tWe 
of  the  moon  evcrir  year. 
EPAULMENT,Kplwlm^nt,«.  In! 
tiou,  a  side  work  nude  eilher  of  earth 
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■p«  of  bags  of  earth,  gahioas,  or  of  fascines  and 

earth. 
EPEN'THESIS,  k-^tkh-Bh, «.  603,  c.  The 

•dditioa  of  a  vowel  or  eonaooaut  in  the  middle 

of  a  word. 
EPHEMERA,  ^-(Sm'^-ri,  t.  92.    A  fever 

that  tcmuuaiet  in  one  dajr ;  aa  insect  that 

Cvet  onJj  one  daj. 

ty  I  was  MMch  nrprbed  when  I  found  Mr.  Shed* 
Am  Md  fivcn  the  lonf  open  sound  o(e  to  ibe  8«cnnd 
•ylUbJs  o#  JE^^WaMTM,  Epkemeris,  tie.  If  ii  was  in 
caa»pliiii«ot  lo  the  Orc«k  etOf  the  Mm«  rcMon  khoald 
ka%t  indnecd  him  to  five  the  sound  of  Ions  e  lo  the' 

EPHEMERAL,  h-fhah^ri], 88.      ) a.Diur. 

EPUEMERICK,  ^^ID'^rik,610.  $iial,be. 
filming  and  cndin);  in  a  daj. 

EPUEMERIS,  k'^'h-rhy  $.  A  joturnal,  an 
aceiMUit  of  dailj^  transactions ;  an  account  of 
the  dail  V  niotionfl  and  situations  of  the  planets. 

EPUEMERIST,  h-fim'k-^  t.  One  who 
comulta  the  uianeta,  une  who  studies  astrology. 

EPHOD,  If  <^,  or  k'ftdf  s.  An  ornament 
wofo  bj  tbe  Uebvew  priests. 
ty  Sootc«  Bachaaan,  W.  Johnston,  Nares,  and  Ash, 

«U|4  the  ftrtc ;  Eatick  and  Kenrick  the  iast,which,  in 

■ly  oploioo.  Is  the  best. 

EPICK,  Ipik',  a.  Comprising  narrations,  not 
acted,  nut  rehearsed.  It  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  hrroick.  . 

EPICEDIUM,  lp-*-8*'d*-im,  #.  An  elegy, 
a  poem  opf in  a  funeral. 

EPICUREl,lp'^-k&re,  s.  A  man  given  vrholly 
telniory. 

EPICUk£AN,Jp-ik&ri'ln,i.Onevrhoholdj 
the  principles  of  Epicurus. — See  Euntpean. 

EPICUREAN,  ^p-4-k6-reAn,a.  Luxorioos, 
eootribating  to  luiurv. 

EPICURISM,  Ip'^-k6-r!zm,  t.  Lnxory,  sen- 
sual rojovment.  zrr»ss  pleasure. 

EPICYCLE,  ^p'f  sl-kl,  s.  40$.  A  little  cir- 
ck  whose  centre  is  in  the  drcumlcrence  of  a 
greatrr,  or  a  small  orb  dependent  on  that  of  a 
ffvater.as  that  of  the  nMM>n  on  that  of  the  earth. 

EPICYCLOID.  Ip4-8l'kli^ld,  s.  A  corve 
feorratcd  bv  the  revolution  of  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  along  the  oonvei  or  concave  part  of 
fenotlier  circle. 

EPIDEMICAL,  ^p4-dim'^kil,    >  a.  That 

EPIDEMICK,  lp-^-dlm1k.609.  (  which 
hiU  at  onoe  upon  great  numners  of  people,  as 
a  plagoe ;  generally  prevailing,  affecting  great 
nambers ;  general,  universal. 

EPIDERMIS,  Ip^-dli'mis,  s.  Tbe  scarf- 
akin  nf  a  man's  body. 

EPIGRAM,  ^p'^-gram,«.  A  short  poem  ter- 
minating in  a  point. 

EPIGRAMMATICAL,  ^p-^-grlm-mit ^ 

EPIGRAMMATICK,  Ip-^-grimmiit  1k 
&09. 

a.  Draling  in  epigrani«,wHtIng  epigrams;  suit- 
able ttf  rpigraros,  belonfdng  to  epiurarus. 

EPIGRAMMATIST,  ^p-^grirn'ml-tist,  s. 
One  who  writes  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

EPILEPSY,  Ip'M^p-se.  ».  A  convulsive 
■Miiin  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
puts,  with  a  loss  of  sensr. 

EPILEPTICK,*p-*-lVtikt««0^-^"n^"'»«<J- 
EPILOGUE,  ^'c.l4g,  s.  J38.  The  poem  oi 

•peech  at  the  end  of  a  play. 
IPIPHANY,  *.p!Prt.n*,  f.  A  church  festi- 

^il.CcltbraUd  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Chiist* 
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mas,  in  coraniemoration  of  oar  Saviour's  being 
manifested  to  the  world,  by  the  appcarauoe  m 
a  rairaculous  blazing  star. 

£PIPHON£MA,lp-^.f;S-ntod,i.92.  An  ex- 
clamation, a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely 
connected  with  the  words  foregoing. 

EPIPHORA,  ^plffA-ri,  s.  92.  An  inflam- 
mation of  anv  part. 

epiphysis;  t^-pife-sls,*.  62<K  AccreUon, 
tbe  ports  added  bv  accretion. 

EPISCOPACY,  ipkkA-pi-s*,  f.  The  go- 
vernment of  bishops,  established  by  tbe  apos- 
tles. 

EPISCOPAL,  ^.pkk&.pil,  a.  Belonging  to 
a  bishop  ;  vested  in  a  bishup. 

EPISCOPATE,  ^pisTtA-pite,  «.  91.  A 
bishuprick. 

EPISODE,  ^p'^-sAde,  s.  An  incidental  nar- 
rative or  digression  in  a  poeoi,  separable  from 
th«*  main  subject. 

EPISODICAL,  lp-i-s^^kil,>  a.    Con- 

EPISODICK,  Ip4-fl6dik, 509.  Stained  in 
an  episode. 

EPISPASTICK,  Ip.i-spl8'tlk,a.  Drawing; 
blistering. 

EPISTLE,  ^pls'sl,  s.  472.   A  letter.— See 

Ep!st6lARY,  ^.pis't^lir^,  a.  Relating 
to  letters,  suitable  to  letters ;  transacted  by 
letters. 

EPISTLER,  ^-pislir,  s.  98.  A  scribbler  of 
letters. 

EPITAPH,  ep'^-tif,  s.  An  inscription  upon 
a  torab-stune. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  Ip-i-fiU.lk'mi-ftm,  #. 
A  nuptial  song  upon  marriage. 

EPITHEM,  iD'k'thlm,  $.  A  liquid  medica- 
ment eiternafly  applied. 

EPITHET,  If'k'tkli,  $,  An  adjective  denot- 

iiiff  any  quaPity  (rood  or  bad. 
EPITOME,  c-pk  6.m^,      s.      Abridgment, 

abbreviature. 
To  EPITOMISE,  ^-pU^mlze,  r.  as  To  ab- 
stract, to  contract  into  a  narrow  space ;  to  di- 
minish, to  curtail. 
EPITOMISER,  i-pirA-ml-zir,  7     s.      An 
EPITOMIST,^-pU'A-mist,         J  abridger, 

an  abstracter. 
EPOCH,  ip'^k,  or  ^'pAk,>«.  The  time  at 
EPOCHA,  Ip'A-ki,  t     which  a  new 

compuution  is  begun,  from  which  dales  are 
numbered. 

^  As  the  last  of  tbtrse  words  h  Ijiiln,  from  Ibe 
Grctk  h-yy.ii,  the  I^iin  nccent  and  quantity  on  the 
aDtrpcnultiiiialc'  ».vll«ble  b  preserved  by  polite  tprak* 
cr«;  and  lherir»t  b<rii.K  anglicised,  au«l  coniainioK  only 
l»o  tyll.ibUy,  dUt  inio  Ihe  qaanlily  ul'  the  original. 
HachatKin,  N  itec.  and  A«h.  make  the  flr^t  eyll^blc  of 
Kpoch  shoit ;  but  Prrry  himI  KeuiKk,  in  my  opiuioo, 
make  il  iimre  pro^N-riy  lou^. 

EPODE,  ^p'Adc,  or  ivA^^  s.    The  stanza 

after  the  strnptir  and  anti»tr<iphe. 

tT  Enllck.  Sri.lt,  »>rry,  W.  J'>bn»ton,  Narea,  sod 
Ash,  lunkf  ibf  ftrai  e  ahoit ;  bat  Kenrick  makes  It  loiii;, 
aa,  i't  ni>  upuiion,  it  uiii(bt  to  be. 

EPOPEE,  tp-o-pi',  M.  An  epick  or  heroick 

p<ieiu. 
EPULATION,  ^p-i-lk'nh6n,s.  Feast. 
EPULOTICK,  ep.ii-l4t1k,f.  A  cicatrizing 

medicament. 
EQUABILITY,  ^kw|.bft'*.t*,f.   EquaUty 

to  itself,  evenness,  uniformity. 
EQUABLE,  Kwil-bl,  «.405.  Eqtul  to  iU 

self,  even,  uuifuim,         ^  . 
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EQUABLY,tltw4.W*^Uiiifomly,eT«ily, 

miMil V  to  iiselC  '  "'' 

EQUAL,  i'kwil,  «.  16,  88.  lakt  another  in 
balk,  or  wiy  qoaJitj  U»i  admitt  compariion  ; 
adequate  to  any  purpose ;  even,  uni^rni ;  in 
just  proportion  ;  iroparlial,  neoirml ;  indiffer- 
ent ;  equiuble,  advantageous  aliJie  to  both 
parties  j  upon  the  same  terms. 
EQUAL,  iltwll,  s.  One  not  inferior  w  sb- 

peri  .r  to  another ;  one  of  the  same  aire. 

To  EQUAL,  h\wi\,  V,  o.  To  makcJne  thine 

or  person  equaJ  to  another  ;  to  rise  to  the  same 

state  with  another  person;  to  recompense  full  v 

To  EQUALISE, i twi-HM,  ,.  Jto^^ 

even  ;  to  be  equal  to. 
EQUALITV,  t.kw6r*.a,  *.  86.  LikeneM 
wiih  regard  to  any  quantities  compared ;  the 
••"•.^^^'^  of  di|{nifjr  j  evenness,  unifonaitv, 
equabihty.  ^ 

EQUALLY,  ilnrlM^,  ad.  In  the  same  de- 
gree with  another;  evenly,  equabi v.  imiforni. 
br ;  Impartially.  "^ 

EaUAN0ULAR,*.kwlng'g4.11r,a.    Con- 
sisting of  equal  ancles. 
EQUANIMITY,  T-kwi-nWi-t*,  t.    Even- 
ness of  mind,  neither  elated  nor  depressed. 
EQUANIMOUS,  4.kwlfi'4-mii,^«.    Even, 
not  dejected.  ' 

EQUATION.  ^-kwA'shJn,  «.  The  invest!, 
gation  of  a  mean  proportion  collected  from  the 
extremities  of  excew  and  defect ;  in  algebra, 
aji  expression  of  the  same  quantity  in  two  dit- 
aimilar  terms,  but  of  equal  value ;  in  astrono- 
ny,  the  difference  between  the  time  marked 
by  the  sun's  ap|>arent  motion,  and  that  mea- 
••red  hy  its  motion. 

EQUATOR,  4^wk't4r,  *.  166.  A  gi«at  cir- 
cle, whose  poles  are  the  poles  of  tbe  world. 
It  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

EQUATORIAL,A-kw4.t4!i're'il,  a.  Pertain- 
inglu  the  equator. 

EQUESTRIAN,  i.kwl4'tri.4n,  a.  Appear- 
ing on  horseback ;  skilled  in  horsemanahip : 
belonging  to  tl»e  second  rank  in  Rome. 

EQUEU  Y,  i-kwlr'i.  s.  Matter  of  the  horse. 

EQUlCKURAL,*-kwi.krW'iil.a.  Having 
the  legs  of  an  equul  length. 

EQUlDlSTANt,  i-kwi^li'tint,  a.  At  the 
same  disunce. 

EQUIDISTANTLY,  ^kwi-dls'tlnt-l^,  arf. 
At  the  same  rfi^tancc. 

EQUIFORMITY,  i-kw^f^rW-ti,  $.  Uni- 
form  equality. 

EQUILATERAL,  i.kwM4t#r.4l,  a.  Hav- 
ing all  sides  equal. 

To  EQUIUBRATE,  i.kw*.li^r4te,  v.  a. 
Jo  balance  equally. 

EQUILIBRAtlON,  ^-kwMUbrk'ihin,  #. 
Kqui}i<M%e. 

EqOIUBRIUM,  ^kw^.lJb'r;-.im,#.  Equi- 
poise,  equality  of  weighty  equality  of  rti- 
dnice,  motive*,  or  powers. 

EQUI N  ECESS  AR  V,  *-kw^-n&',l5.ar4,a. 
Needful  in  the  same  degree. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  i.kw*.nAk'*hll,s.88.The 
liM  lliat  eucomoasses  the  world  at  an  equal 
distance  from  either  pole,  to  which  circle  when 
tba  tun  comes,  be  makes  eqiul day s  and  nighu 
all  over  the  ulobe.  ^  J  -9 

EQUINOCTIAL,  *-kw*.nAk shll,  a.  Per- 
t  .inmg  to  the  eqoioox  ;  happening  about  the 
umcof  tlia  eqninoaea;  bebg  near  the  equi- 
noctial Une. 
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EQUINOCTIALLY,  *Jcwi^l^  .hll.lt.  oi. 

in  the  direction  of  the  eqainoctial. 

EQUINOX,  ktwk^mAki,  #.  E^aiioset  are 

the  preoise  tiisea  In  vliidi  the  aim  entais  into 

the  first  point  ol  Aries  and  Libra :  ba  then, 

moving  exactfy  under  the  aqiuaoctid,he  makes 

pAUtJ^WV"**  nightseq.i-1 ;  equiaociial  wiad. 

EQUINUMERANT/i-kwilaA'mi-flat.  a. 

Having  tlie  same  number. 
To  EQUIP,  t-kwjp',  r.  a.  To  famiah  lor  a 
»Ji!l™°.""  »  to  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  fit  oat. 
EQUIPAGE,  felcw^-plje.  s.  96.  Pnraitme 
lor  a  horseman ;  carriage  of  sUtr,  vehicle ;  at- 
wiiST™  "•  J^***'""*  ;  accoutreraenu,  furniture. 
EQUIPENDENCY,  i-kw^-pind^n-.*,  i. 

The  net  of  hanging  in  equipoise. 
EQUIPMENT,   ^kwfpWnt,  $,  The  act  of 
eqoippiiig   or    accoaiering;     aocoutrvsMit, 
equipage. 
EQtJIPOlSE,  tltwt-pJbe,  g.  Equality  of 

weight,  equilibration. 
EQuIpOLLENCE,  t-kwi-pllliMe,  $. 
Equality  of  force  or  power. 
ffr  The  Mrone  teadene^^of  <mr  l««n^e»  la  aa  ea- 
eliileal  proaandaUoti,  Sll,  would  ludac*  ac  »  fiT* 
Iha  aalapeaaltuiult  aaceM  to  ibU  and  Uw  roll«wiac 
word.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Sbcridao  and  «Hk««s;  ■• 
BO  good  reason  cm  be  given  to  tke  aar  why  iWrj 
shoiilil  not  b»Tc  ibis  accent  «•  well  as  retitt^tem, 
eqtU90catt  *c.  But  at  yt.qnivelcn*  and  A:^ifirvcmt 
have  Ibc  accent  on  the  aott-peoaltifnaie  tn  Utia,  a»4 
MmijfMien*  on  the  pcnaltimate,  and  the  naiaber  o# 
sjilables  being  tbe  nme  Id  both  lanfuagcs  the  accent 
li  generally  on  the  same  lyllabk,  AOt. 

EQUIPOLLENT,  i-kwi-pil'l^nt,  a.  Ha? 

iiig  eqoal  power  of  force. 
EQUIPONDERANCE,    ikwi-pAndlr- 

inae, 
EQUIPONDERANCV,  i-kwi-p^ndir 

In-a^, 

I.  Equality  of  weight. 
EQUlPONDL.i  A  NT,  ^-kw^.p6n  d*r4nM- 

Being  of  tlie  same  weit^iit. 
To  EQUIPOM)EMATE,i.kvrtp,k'dWte, 
e.  IS.  Tn  weiph  equal  to  J*iiy  tuing. 

EQUIPONDIOUS,    i-kwi.ptJndt-ii,     a. 

Equilibrated,  equal  on  eitl»er  part. 
EQUITABLE,^  kwe-iA-blya.  406.  Juat,doe 

to  justice  ;  |o%ini;  |uMior,  candid,  impartial. 
EQIJITABLV,  ^kkwi-ti-bli,  ad.    Jartly, 

impartinilv. 

EQUITY, ^kkt^it^,  #.  Jaitice,ri«ht, ho- 
nesty ;  impartiahty  ;  in  law,  ilie  rales  of  de- 
cision obsi-rvrd  by  tlie  Court  *A  Cbaooery. 

EQUIVALflNCE,  *-kw|v  vl-liiie,  \  . 

EQUIVALENCY,  i^wivv44en^,  1  *• 
Equality  of  ixtwev  or  worth. 

EQUIVALI:NT,  ckwivvl.l^nt,*.  Eqoal  ia 
Value  ;  equal  in  escellcitce  ;  of  ttia  taaie  iai- 
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port  or  mranit>g. 
EQUIVALENT,  i-kwivvA-lent,  a.  A  thiif 


of  the  same  weight,  difniiy,  or  value. 

EQUIVOCAI.,  i.kwKvAkil,  a.  Of  doubt- 
ful sipiification,  meaning  diticrent  thiugs^  un- 
certain, doubtful. 

EQUIVOCALLY,  *-kwW'vA.kll4,  ad.  Am- 
biguously, ill  a  doubtful  or  double  sense ;  by 
uncertain  or  irregular  birth,  by  gencratiun  oat 
of  the  stated  ordrr. 

EQUIVOCALNESS,  l-kwlvVi-kll-iia,  • 
Ambiguity,  double  meaning.* 

To  EQUIVOCATE, ^-kvs K^vA-kite,  r.  a. To 
use  words  of  equal  aeauiiig,  lo  use  ambigooai 
cipitaaionf.     ^.g.^.^^,  .^  GoOglC 
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EOUiyoCATION,  t-kwlv'vi.kk-diiii,   $. 

Aaluyuity  of  speech,  double  raeaninc. 
EQLTVOCATOR,  i-kwI/vi-kA-tir;  «.  521. 

Om  who  asM  ambif  uom  lantini^. 
ERA,  e'rl,  s.  The  accoont  of  time  from  any 

Mrticolar  date  or  cukicIi. 
mDIATlON,    {.ili.dU'iihiui,    «.     i;34. 

MtMon  of  radianoe. 
To£ftAi)lCAT£,  irid'^-k4te,  v.  a.  To  pull 

op  ^y  ibe  puot ;  to  detinry,  lo  end. 
£KADlCATION,  ^-rid^-kji'sk&n,  t.    Tko 

actof  tearm^  op  bj  the  root,  destruction  3  the 

itafe  of  bciiip  torn  op  b?  the  roots. 
EfiADlCATlVE,  i-rld'i-ki-tiv/i^l2.  That 

«fcich  curvs  mdicilly. 
TdERASE,*-iise',  r.o.— SeeniJaif.    To 

liMroT,  to  nib  ciiit ;  to  expunge. 
I8A8£MENT,^.i)i8em^t,f.  DestracUon, 

<W«aitetkm ;  expoiiction,  abuJitian. 
EKE,  4rp,  od.  94.    Before,  sooner  than. 
ERCLONO,   ire'ldBg",  ad.   Before  a  loig 

tWae  liad  rUpsed. 
EUENOW,  fcre-nM'.  «d.  Before  this  time. 
EKEHHILK, Are-hwile',  l«d.    Some  time 
ERE1»'HlLES,4re-hwllz',{    ago,  before  a 

litUe  while.  y}      -^  f 

T«  ERECT,  *-rikt',  r.  a.  To  place  perpen- 

*nil»Hj  to  the  horizon ;  t<»  raise,  to  build  ;  to 

rte»«ir,  to  exalt ;  to  animate,  to  encounijre. 
To  ERECT,  ^-rlkt',  r.  n.  To  raise  upright 
EWCCT,  *-r^kt',  a.  Upri^t;  directed  up- 

*ardi;  bold »  Confident,  vigorous. 
£K£CTION,^-rJk'8k&a,«.The  act  of  raising, 

ariuteof  beiii^  raised  upward;  the  act  of 

Vttildinc  ot  raising  edifices. 
EtECTNESS,  4.rlkt'nl8,s.Uprightiiea8  0f 


Postwe, 


y  Wh'n\te,$.  155.  Onewbolifes 
ie  a  wtldemess,  a  berait 
Ea£MITICAX,lr4-Biiti.kll,  a.  ReUgioos- 

£ft£PrA}'lON»t-r%>-tk'ahiii,s.  A  creep. 

i>f  forth. 
tMEmoSy  ^lip^ia,  t.  A  anatdiing  or 

takinc  awaj  bj  loroe* 
Q60T,  i/g^i,  f.  166.  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a 

fkn  9t  bcmi*  placed  behind  and  below  the 

EWNOy^lng'gA,  #.  Sea-hoUy,  a  plant. 

QUSTICAL.^.ris%^kll,a.  Controreraial, 
■letiiif  to  dtspote. 

EtMINE,  jv'inb,!.  146.  An  animal  that  is 
tmutd  in  cold  coantHet,  and  which  rtty  nearly 
MNmblea  a  wcaale  in  shape ;  having  a  white 

e,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  fomitb- 
B  choke  and  Taloable  fur. 
EkNINED,  Ifmlnd,  a.  162.   Clothed  with 


ToEftOOE,  i-fide',  v.  a.  To  canker,  or  eat 

tW«f. 

Eao6  ATION,  ir-r^'Uiin,  t.  The  act  of 

ciniiK  or  bestowing. 
EAOSION,  ^•r&'zhfin,  t.  451.    The  act  of 

^atinf  away  ;  the  stale  of  being  eaten  away. 
Ta  ERR,  ir,  v.  a.  To  wander,  to  ramble ;  to 

9m  the  right  way  ;  to  stray  ;  to  deviate  from 

•AjF  p«rp<  ae  ;  to  commit  erronrs,  to  mistake. 
BtRAND,  Ar'riAd,  s.  A  message,  something 

^be  ti4d  or  done  by  a  messenger. 
JTTHk  worA  I*  MMvnilty  or onoeoced  as  iC  is  mark- 
^»  *■»  m^kt,  fwrliayf,  witliuat  pnlaatry,  h€  tuurt 
^•Fwlf  pram^nttd  at  It  U  wrillcii. 

ERRABLE,  iriA-bl.  «i.  405.  Liable  to  err. 

«I7 


ERRABLENESS,  &r'r44>l.B^s.  liableness 

to  em. 
fiRRANT,  Ir'rint,  a.  Waadering,  roving, 

rambliiig  ;  vile,  abandoned,  completely  bad. 

tT  l^i*  wurd  is  generally  proaooocrd  exactly  Ulio 
arrautgmhvu  it  b«a  tlMt  same  kignificatioD ;  buC,wbca 
applied  to  a  KoigUt,  it  it  more  correcUy  pronuouccd 
4-(gDlariy  a»  it  is  raarkcd. 

ERRANTRY,  lr'^fint-^^,  $,  An  errant  state, 

the  condition  of  a  wanderer;  the  employment 

of  a  knigh  I -errant. 
ERRATA,  ^-rk'tk.   The  plural  of  Errahiai. 

The  faults  of  the  printer  or  author  inserted  iu 

the  beginntng  or  end  of  the  book. 
ERRATICK,  ^-rdt1k,  a.  Wandering,  nn- 

ccruin,  keeping  no  certain  order  j  irregular, 

duingeable. 
ERRATICALLY,  Ir.r4t4-k4l4,  ad.  With- 

oTit  rule,  without  method. 
ERRONEOUS,  Ir-rA'ni-fis,  a.  Wandering, 

UHseiiied  ;  mistaking,  misled  by  errour. 
ERRONEOUSLY,  Ir-rAni-fis-l*,  od.    By 

mistake,  not  riKliUy. 
ERRONEOUSNESS,    fc-r^'ni-us-nls,      «. 

Physical  faiselK>od,  inconformitv  to  truth. 
ERR9UR,^r&r,«.3l4.  Mistake,in¥olnntary 

deviation  from  truUi;  a  blunder,  a  mistake 

committed  ;  rovine  excursion,  irregular  coarse. 
ERST,  ^t,  od.  First ;  at  first,  in  the  begin- 
ning; once,  when  tiiue  was;  formerly,  long 

ag<> ;  before,  till  tiien,  till  now. 
ERUBESCENCE,^r-ri.be8'sln8e,  7  s.  510. 
ERUBESCENCY,^r.rA.bes'84n-8^,  i      The 

act  of  growiitu  red,  rtdi^et*. 
ERUBESCENT,^-r^.b^'s^t,a.  Reddish, 

somewhat  red. 
ToERUCT,  i-riikf,    9.  «.    To  belch,  to 

break  wind  from  the  stomach. 
ERUCTATION,  ^-rik-tk'shfin,  «.  The  act 

of  belching  ;  belch.  Uie  matter  vented  from  the 

stomach ;  any  sudden  burst  of  w'md  or  mattvr. 
ERUDITION,  &-6-d]sh'fin,    s.    Learning, 

knowledge. 
ERUGINOUS,  *-ni5i-n4s,  a.   Partaking  of 

the  nature  of  copper. 
ERUPTION,  fc-rip'sh&i,    s.    The  act  of 

breaking  or  borsting  fortli ;  burst,  emission  ; 

sadden  excursion  of  a  hostile  kind}   cffllu- 

reacenoe,  pustules. 
ERUPTIVE,  i-rfip'tfv,  a.  BnrsUng  forth. 
ERYSIPELAS,  M-Blp'hAAa,  s.  An  emp- 

tion  of  a  hot  acrid  humour. 
ESCALADE,  &-ki-lJule',s.  The  act  of  scal- 
ing the  walls. 
ESCALOP,  sk6l1&p,  8.  A  sheU  fish,  whose 

shell  is  indented. 
To  ESCAPE,  *-skkpe',  r.a.  To  fly, to  avoid; 

to  pass  Onobserved. 
To  ESCAPE,  i-skkpe',  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  get 

out  of  dancfr. 
ESCAPE,    e-8kipc',  s.    Flight,  the  act  of 

getting  out  of  danger ;  in  law,  violent  or  privy 

evasion  out  of  lawful  restraint ;  oversight,  luls- 

Uke. 
ESCHALOT,  8hil.l6f ,  s.  A  plant. 
ESCHAR,  Is'kir,  ».  353.   A  hard  cmst  or 

scar  made  by  hut  applications. 
ESCHAROTICK,  ^8.ki-r6t'Ik,a.  CausUck, 

having  the  power  to  sear  or  turn  the  flesh. 
ESCHEAT,  ^s-tsh^le',s.Any  lands,  or  other 

profits,  that  fall  to  a  lord  witnin  his  manor  by 

fo/feiture,  or  the  death  of  his  tcuaut,  dying 

f^iiUuut  heir  gcnttal  or  cspcciaL 
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ty  Thli  and  Ihe  tbrw  followlnc  wordt,  no«  b«iog 
dcilved  A^iD  the  le«r««d  languasc*,  btv*  tht  eh  pf»' 
uounced  la  ibc  KoglUti  uiauocr. 

To  ESCHEAT,  h-iahktt',  r.  a.  To  fiOl  to 

ihe  l»»rd  of  the  manor  bv  forfeiture. 
ESCHKATOR,  Is-Uhmr,  «.  166.    An  offi- 
cer that  observes  the  esclirati  of  tbe  king  in 
the  county  whereof  he  is  c»chealor. 
To  ESCHEW,  ^»-UhW',  c^.To  fly,  to  avoid, 
to  shun. 

^  Thb  word,  f^on  III  being  almoit  antiqaated,  baa 
e»c«p«d  ihe  crlticltmofalloar  ortho«pi»i», except  Mr. 
KIpbinalvo,  who  cunUnds  that  it  ougU  to  be  pro- 
Duunced  as  il  written  etkete,  "No  wonder  ukev 
"  (be  lays),  often  falsely  ariicalattd  because  falsely 
'*  exbibiicd  escktw,  was  ocolarly  traced  from  tbe  old 
••  schtiAr  (afterwards  echoir),  to  devolve  or  escheat, 
••  ratbrrthan  from  cujuivtr,  to  parry, avoid,  or  esfceir, 
**  by  those  to  whom  tbe  bwdy  of  tbe  child  and  tbe  soal 
•*  of  the  parent  w*re  equally  MokDOWD."  Tbe  elymo- 
logicjil  abiliiies  of  ibi*  gentlcjnao  In  tbe  French  and 
Enstisb- languaees  are  unquescionable ;  bat  tbe  pio- 
nauciation  of  this  word  seems  Hxed  to  Us  orthography; 
and  bryuad  ibc  reacb  of  etymology  to  alter.  Wurds, 
like  land,  have  a  limitation  to  tbcir  rifhts.  Wbea  an 
orthography  and  pronandatlon  have  obtadoed  for  a 
long  lime,  tboegb  by  a  false  title,  it  U  perhaps  belter 
to  leave  them  in  qaiet  possefslon,  than  to  dlstnrb  tbe 
langaage  by  an  anciant,  tboneb  perhaps  better,  claim. 
ESCUTCHEON,  i»-kJuh'in,  ».  259.  The 
shield  of  the  fainilj,  the  picture  of  tbe  ensigns 
arroorinl. 
ESCORT,  &1iort,  $.  492.   Convoy,  gnani 

from  place  to  place. 
To  ESCORT,  ^-kdrt',  r.  «.  To  conToy,  to 

guard  from  iilace  to  place. 
ESCRITOIR,  ^kritArc'  i.  A  box  with  all 

the  implements  necessary  tor  writing. 
ESCU  AOE,lt'k&.iue,i.00.A  kind  of  knighf  i 

service.  ,  , 

ESCULENT,  Itlti-lint,  a.  Good  for  food, 

eatable. 
ESCULENT,  fcska-lint,  i.  Something  fit  for 

ftHxI. 

ESF.\LIBR,  Is-pal'yfr, «.  IIS.  Trecf  plant- 
ed and  cat  so  as  to  join. 

ESPECIAL,  ^-splth'il,  «.  Principal,  chief. 

ESPECIALLY,  *-«pl»h'il-li,  ad,  Printa- 
pallv.  chiedy. 

ESPl-'UANCE,*8-pi-ran»e'.  French.  IJope. 

ESPl  AL,  ^-»pUl,  f.  A  spy,  a  iKJout. 

ESPLANADE,  ^f-pll-nitde',  «.  The  empty 
space  bciweea  tbe  glacis  of  a  citadel  aod  the 
first  houses  of  the  town. 

£SPOUSALS,^-apoa'£als,f.  Without  a  sin- 
gular, ihe  act  of  cotitracting  or  affiancing  a 
man  and  woman  to  each  other. 

ESPOUSAL,  ^-spoazil,  a.  Used  in  the  act 
of  espousing  or  beti'thiiig. 

To  ESPOUSE,  4.spou«c ,  f.  «.  To  contract 
or  betroth  to  anotlicr;  to  marry,  lu  wed  ^  to 
maintain,  to  defend. 

To  ESPY.i'-spl',  r.  a.  To  see  a  thing  at  a 
distance ;  to  discover  a  tiling  intended  to  be 
hid;  to  see  uiie  t  peeled  ly;  to  discover  as  a  spy. 

ESQUIRE,  i-»kw\rc',  t.  The  armour-bearer 
or  attendant  on  altiiight ;  a  title  of  dignity, 
and  neat  in  degree  below  a  kiti^ht. 

To  ESSAY,  ^si',  r.  a.  To  attempt,  to  try, 
to  endeavour;  to  make  experimcJiU  of;  to 
try  the  value  and  purity  of  reetals. 

AY,  ^'si,  #.  49«.  Attempt,  endeavour ; 
loose  performance  ;  an  irregular  iodi^sted 
piece  ;  an  easv,  free  kind  of  com  post  uon  ;  a 
trial,  an  esperiroent. 

ESSENCE,  4f's^n»c,  s.  FUistence,  the  qua- 
lity  4»f   being  i   constituent   substance  i    tbe 
»lb 
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cause  of  existence ;  the  very  nature  of  anj 
being;  in  medicine,  the  chief  pitiperues  or 
virtues  of  any  simple,  or  composition  collect- 
ed  in  a  nam»w  compass ;  perfume.odour.secBt. 

To  ESSENCE,  k'sinse,  e.  a.  To  perfume, 
to  scent.  ,      *        ^ 

ESSENTIAL,  Is-s^n'shll,  a.    Necessarjr  to 
the  constitution  or  existence  of  any  thing ; 
important  in  the  highest  riegree.  principal; 
pure,  highly  rectified,  subtilly  elaborated. 
tiy  What  has  beea  observed  of  tbe  word  egmtt  It 

applicable  to  this  word  :  tbe  aame  reasons   have  km- 

diiccd  me  to  differ  fiom  Mr.  Sheridan  in  tbe  diviakMS 

of  especiai,  etpouuU,  estuhUsh^  Me.  as  1  have  so 

doabi.  In  words  <»r  thia  form,  wbne  the  two  ktU  eow- 

sonants  ar«  combioable,  tbul  thty  both  go  to  ihe  ■». 

coud  syllable,  and  leave  tbe  vowel  in  tbe  trst  U^ 

and  open. 

ESSENTIAL,  Is-s^n'shll,  f.  Existence; 
first  or  constituent  principles  ;  the  chief  poinL 

ESSENTIALLY,*«-s^nShill  I*,  ad.  By  the 
constitution  of  nature. 

ESSOINE,  ^-siln',  #.  AUcdgroent  of  an 
excuse  for  him  that  is  summoned,  or  sought 
for,  to  appear  ;  excuse,  exeraptioo. 

To  ESTABLISH.^-stibaUh,  r.  a.  To  settle 
firmly,  to  fix  unalterably  ;  to  ft.und,  to  build 
firmly,  to  fix  immoveably  ;  to  make  settlement 
of  an V  inheritance.         ,      .     ,  , 

ESTABLISHMENT,  i-stabllsh-roint,  «. 
Seltlcmcut,  fixed  sUte ;  sillied  regulatioii, 
form,  model ;  alkiwance,  income,  salary. 

ESTATE,  ^stitte',  #.  The  general  interest, 
tlic  publick  ;  condition  of  life  ;  fortuix.  pos- 
session in  land. 

To  ESTEEM,  t-stWm',  r.  a.  To  set  a  talue, 
whether  high  or  low.  upon  any  thhig ;  to  pciac, 
to  rate  high  ;  to  hold  in  opinion,  to  think,  ta 
imagine. 

ESTEEM,  ^-stiim',  s.  High  value,  rever- 
ential  regard.        .,      ,  ,      .... 

ESTEEMER,  ^-it^emfir, i .  One  that  highly 
valuet,one  that  sets  a  hich  rate  upon  anvlhitig. 

ESTIMABLE,  ^s  ti-nul-bl,a.  404.  Valuable, 

worth  a  large  price ;  worthy  of  esteem,  worthy 

of  honour,  j  .^,     ?         -- 

ESTIMABLENESS.fa  tt-ml-bl-n*a,  a.  The 

quality  of  deserving  regard. 

To  ESTIMATE,  ^»  te-mkc,  r.  a.  To  rate,  to 
adjust  the  value  of ;  to  judge  of  any  thing  by 
its  proportion  to  soiuciUing  else ;  io  cakalaie, 
to  compute.  ,     ,      , 

ESTIMATE,  ^«'le-roite,«.9I.Corop«UtMm, 
calculation  ;  value  ;  valuaii-n.  assigitmetit  of 
proportioned  value;  upiui<»n,  judgment; 
esteem,  regard,  honour. 

ESTIMATION,  ^ste-inishin,  s.  The  act  of 
adjusting  |»ro|>urti«.ncd  value  ;  cakvUtioA, 
c<»iu|»ui  .lixji ;  opiiuoii,  judgment;  aalacm* 
rt>L'"rd.  honour. 

ESTLMATIVI-:,  e!»lc-ma  iK,  a.  5I«.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  tke 
preference.         ,      »       •     > 

ESTlMATOR,^»l«roiit&r,s.51l.  Aatttar 

ofiates.  ,      , 

ESTIVAL,  ^'t^.vil,«.  88.  PtrUiuio^  to  the 

summer  ;  c«nl'nuiiig  f«»r  ihe  tuinmer. 
To  KSTRAN(a:,^-8Uanje,  e.  a.  To  keep  at 

a  distance,  to  withdraw  ;  tuaJianate  from  aflcc- 

ESTRANGEMENT, estriniemia,  #.  AB- 
enntion,  distance.  reroovaU  ^      ,   ^ 

ES TR APADE,  l*-trl.p4dc ,  s.  The  deffcs 
of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  wlio  rises  t  ' 
•ud  y tihJ  furiously  with  his  biqd  legs. 
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ESTREPEMENT,  i^tr^ep'-m^ot,  a.  SpoU 

■Mde  by  the  tenaut  for  term  uf  life  opon  an/ 

knila  or  wondi. 
ESTRICH,  ls'tHt8b,«.  The  largest  of  birds; 

pntprrly  Ottrich. 
ESTUABV,  ^tohA>i.r^,  i.  401.  An  arm  of 

tbe  tern,  tbe  mouih  of  a  lake  or  river  in  whicb 

the  tide  ^bbt  and  flows. 
To  KSTUATE,  Jt^hA&te,  r.  a.  91.  To  sweU 

and  fall  recipcocailjr,  to  boil. 
ESTUATION,l8.tsh&-i'sh&ii,  s.  The  state 

of  boiling,  reciprocation  of  rise  and  lall. 
ESURIENT,  i-di'r^.lnt,  a.  479.  Hungry, 


▼oracimit. 


ESURINE,  lzh'&-rlne,  a.  479.  Corroding, 

ETcTtt-aJre-rl,  &c.  A  contraction  of  tbe 
Latin  words  Et  cetera,  which  signifies  And  so 
bf  the  rest. 

To  ETCH^  itsh,  V,  a.  A  way  used  in  mak- 
ing of  prmts,  by  drawing  with  a  proper  iieedle 
apou  a  copper  plate. 

ETERN  AL,e-tlT'nil.  a.  Without  beginning 
r  end ;  uncbaneeable. 


One  of  the  appeU 


ETERNAM-tJr'nll,  t. 

iaiHiQs  of  the  Godhead. 
ETERNAUST,  ^-tlr'nll-llst,  s.  One  that 

bold*  the  past  existence  of  the  world  uifiuile. 
To  ETERNAUZE,  ^•tlr'niLllze,  r.  a.   To 

make  eternal. 
ETERNALLY.  ^-tMidl-l^.  ad.  Without  be- 

gtBoinc  or  end ;  tmchangeablv,  invariably. 
ETERNE,  *-t*ni',  a.  Eternal,  perpetual. 
rrERNITY,  i-tMs^t^,  #.  Duration  with- 

o«t  beginning  or  end  ;  duration  without  end. 
To  ETI^NIZE,  ^-tlr'nlze,  r.  a.  To  make 

endless,  lo  perpetuate ;  to  make  for  ever  &• 

■Mms«  to  immortalise. 
ETHER.  ^'tAer,  s.    An  element  more  fine 

and  subtile  than  air,  air  refined  or  sahlimed  ; 

tbe  aMtler  of  tbe  highest  regions  above ;  a  chy- 

wical  preparation. 
ETHEREAL,  ^f  A^'r^4l, «.  88.   Formed  of 

rthrr ;  eele^iial,  heavenly. 
EFHEREOUS,  ^-fA^'r^-fis,  «.   Formed  of 

ether,  heavenly. 
ETHICAL,  M'^-kll,  tu  88.  Moral,  treating 

on  morality. 
ETHICALLY,  If  A'^-klU,  ad.  According  to 

the  doctrines  of  owrality. 
ETHIC&,  iih'lk^  a.  M!oraJ,  delivering  pre- 

cepu  uf  moraliu. 
ETHICR8,  l/Afks,  s.  Without  the  singular. 

The  doctrine  of  morality,  a  system  of  morality. 
ETUNICK,^Vnfk,a.  Heathen,  Pagan,  nut 

Jewish,  not  ChristiHn. 
ETH NICKS,  Itk'nikBy  $.  Heathens. 
ETHOLOOICAL,  IfJU-lidje'^-kil,  a.  6S0. 

Treating  of  morality. 
ETIOLOGY,  h'i^-6\h-ik,  8.  An  account  of 

the  caatcs  of  any  thing,  generally  of  adi^tem- 
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IQUETTE,  k'h'kh,  s.  415.  The  polite 

turm  or  manner  of  doing  any  tiling ;  tbe  ceie- 

mtinial  of  good  manners. 

ly  fkb  wom  crt|rt  into  nsc  tome  yrars  afler  Johi*- 
tmm  nrmt*  ku  Dictioaary,  n^ir  bav«  f  UmmA  ki  lo  any 
•lacr  I  kmrm  coaMiltcd.  1  have  vnttarad,  bowevcr,  lo 
taMvi  a  a«rr,  ••  it  »r«ins  to  b«  c*tabll»bed ;  and,  «•  li 
hi  miH9  spccUk  thaa  etrematUal,  It  b  certainly  wf  mc. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  it^.niA-l^dje'^.kll,  a. 

ReUiiiig  to  etymology. 
ETYMOLOGIST,  ft-i-milA-jIst,   s.    One 

who  scaich«s  oat  the  original  u|  w< 


ETYMOLOGY,  lt4-m6rA-j^,  s.  The  de- 
scent or  derivation  of  a  word  fruro  its  original, 
tbe  deduction  of  formations  from  the  radical 
word  ;  the  part  of  grammar  which  delivers  the 
infltrctions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  EVACATE,  ^-vliTikte,  v.  a.  To  empty 
out,  to  throw  out. 

To  EVACUATE,  ^-Tik'i-lite,  e.  a.  To  make 
empty,  to  clear ;  to  void  by  any  of  the  escre- 
tory  passages ;  to  quit,  to  withdraw  from  out 
of  a  place. 

EVACUANT,  ^-▼ik'&.int,  s.  Medicine  that 
procures  evacuation  by  any  passage. 

EVACUATION,  *-v4k-&.li'sh&n,  s.  Such 
emissions  as  leave  a  vacai\cv ;  discbaree ;  the 
practice  of  emptying  the  body  by  physick  ; 
discharges  of  tlie  body  by  any  vent  natural  or 
ariificiaJ. 

To  EVAD£,^-Titde>.a.  To  elude ;  to  avoid; 
to  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

To  £VAI)E,  ^-vlide',  o.  a.  To  escape,  to  slip 
away;  to  practiM  sophistrv  or  evasions. 

EVAO  ATION,  Iv-i-gi'sliin,  s.  The  act  of 
wandering,  deviation. 
^  I  am  well  awar«  that  tUs  and  the  two  rolIowioK 

wurds  are  oAen,  by  good  ipeaken,  pronuuncrd  wiib 

the  e  in  the  flrst  syllable  long  and  open,  bat  1  tbink 

contrary  to  that  corr«ctB«sS8  which  aruvs  frum  general 

analogy.  dSO.  .  ,      , 

EVANESCENT,  JT-l-nls'sInt,  a.  Vanish- 
Ing,  imperceptible. 

EVANGELICAL,  «v-ln-j«ri.k4l,  a.  Agree- 
able to  gospel,  consonant  to  the  Christian  law 
revealed  in  the  holy  gospel ;  contained  in  the 

E^aSJgEUSM,  fc-Tin'j^lfero,  s.  The  pro- 
roulgation  of  the  blessed  (;os|>el. 

EVANGELIST,  h-yin'jkAht,  «.  A  writer 
of  the  histury  of  our  Lurd  Jesus  ;  a  promul- 
gator of  the  Christian  laws. 

To  EVANGELIZE,  i-v4n'j^llze,  v.  a.  To 
instruct  in  the  gospel,  or  law  of  Ji  sus. 

EVANID,  i-vlold,  a.  Faint,  weak,  eva- 
nescent. 

EVAPORABLE,  i-v^p'A-r4.bI,«.405.EasUy 
dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EVAPORATE,  i-vip'A-rite,  r.  a.  91.  To 
fly  away  in  fumes  or  vapours. 

To  EVAPORATE,  i-vip'A-rlte,  v.  a.  To 
drive  awav  in  fumes ;  to  give  vent  to  j  to  let 
out  in  ebullition  or  sallies. 

EVAPORATION,  ^-vIp-A-rlt'sbftn,  s.  The 
act  of  flying  away  in  fumes  and  vapours ;  tlie 
act  of  attenuating  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  fume 
awav ;  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  by  which  li- 
quids are  spent  or  driven  away  in  steams,  so 
as  to  Irave  some  part  stronger  than  before. 

EVASION,  ^  vlt'zbfin,  s.  49.  Excuse,  sub- 
terfugp,  sophistry,  artifice. 

EVASIVE,  ^-vit'div,  a.  158,428.  Practising 
evasion,  tlusivej  containing  an  evasion,  so- 
phistical. 

EUCHARIST,  yiltl-rist,  $.  S63.  The  act  of 
giving  timiiks,  the  sacrMiuental  act  in  which 
toe  death  of  uur  Redeemer  is  comraerourated 
with  a  thankful  remembrance  j  the  sacrament 
of  the  lord's  Supper.      ,      ^    ^ 

EUCHARISTICAL,  yfi-ki-r?sli-k4l,  «. 
Conuiiiiiig  acts  of  thank sfciviiig;  relating  to 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supfter  of  tlie  Lord. 

EUCHOLOGV,  y4-kirA.j^,s.  A  formuUu^ 
of  prayers. 

EUCRASV,  yi'krl-s*,s.  An  agreeable  well- 
tiraportiunrd  misture,  whereby  a  body  is  in 


EUG  EUP 

«•  559.  Fite  75,  tit  77,  Jill  83,  rtlSl^m*  93, m&  ftS— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  163,  m&fe  161, 


EVE,  eve, 


bffort;  H  huiida^- 
EVi:N,eVD,a.lO; 


,     )•.  The  clofte  of  the  daj ;  the 
Vn, )   vigil  or  fa«i  to  be  oh^erred 


EVKN,eVD,a.l<)3.  Level,  not  nigged ;  uni 
fcrm,  sniuoth  ;  rqUMi  on  tM>tli  sides ;  without 
aii^'  thiii^'  owed ;  calm,  nut  subject  to  eleva- 
tion or  drptession  ;  oipftble  to  bt:  divided  into 

To  EVEN,  t-'vn,  r.  a.    To  make  even;  to 

riiikc  out  of  debt ;  to  make  level. 
EVKN,  e'vn,  ad,    A  word  of  strong  asser- 

lio.j5,v^ril\;  supposing  that;  notwiihstandinff. 
EVENHANUED,  iVn-hin'd^,  a.  Impar- 

list,  c(|nitaL>ie. 

EVENING,  ^'vn.?ng,  s.  The  close  of  the 

t\n\ ,  tlie  beciunttiK  o(  nit^ht. 
EVENLY,  t'vn-le,  ad.  Equally,  unifonnly  ; 

suiootbly  ;  iaipartiallv,  withuut  favour  or  en- 

llMtV. 

'  EVENNESS,e'vn-n&,«.  SUte  of  being  even; 
uuifunnity,  reffulariu  ;  equality  of  turfacc, 
Icrcluess  ;  freedom  Ifoni  iucJiiatiou  to  either 
*i<lr  ;  c«lmiie$«,  frefdom  frum  perturbation. 

EVENTIDE,  ^'vn-tlde,  s.  The  Umc  of  even- 
iiikf. 

EVENT,  ^-vinl',  $.  An  incidenL  any  thing 
tJiat  huppetis  ;  the  con»euuence  oTau  action. 

To  EVENTERATE,  *-v&  i^-rite,  r.  a.  To 
rip  up.  toj>peu  the  b«liy. 

EV  FATFt  L,e.v^nt'ffil,  a.  Full  of  incidents. 

To  EVENTILATE,  i-vln't^-lite,  r.  a.  To 
winiu'w,  tu  sift  out ;  to  examiiie,  to  discuts. 

EVENTUAL,  e-v^nUhAll,  a.  Happening 
in  oiiM^queiice  of  any  thini!.  conicquential. 

EVENTU/VLLY,  i.vfe'tsti4l.li,  aiL  In 
ttie  event,  in  the  lastresulu 

EVER,  ^vur,  ad,  98.  .AtanyUme,  at  all 
times;  fur  ever;  a  word  of  eitfurceroent.  As 
soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it ;  it  is  often  con- 
tracted into  eVr. 

EVERBU BBLING,|v.a^.b6b^l^ng,a.  Bofl- 
inp  up  wiili  perp<-tual  imiruiurs. 

EVERBVRNING,  iv-fir-b&r'nlng,  a.  Un- 
extinguished. 

EVERDl  RING,  Iv-fir-dfiring,  a.  Eternal, 
riulurtng  without  end. 

EAERGREEN,  ^v-ir-gri^n',  «.  Verdant 
lhrou^h(>ut  llie  yt-ar. 

EVERGREEN,  ^'fir-gr^^n,  #.  A  plant  that 
retain*  its  verdure  thruugh  all  the  seatoiis. 

EVEUHONOtRED,^v.dr.6n'n(ird,tf.  Al- 
wav»  held  in  honour. 

£VL:RLASTING,^v.&r.lis'tIog,a.LaBtingor 

euduriiitc  wiiitoutend,  perpetual,  immortal. 
EVERLASTING,  ^v-ir-lia  ling,«.  Eternity. 

EVERLASTINGLY,  f^v-dr-lis ting-li,  od. 
Ktcmaliv,  without  end. 

EVERLA\stIN(;NF^S,  «v-ir-U»'lIng-n«», 
t.  Kternttv.  per^'etuitv. 

EVERLIVING,    ^v-ir-llrlng,    c    living 

without  ri!(i 

EVERMORE,^v.fir.mAre>d.  Alwnyi,  eter- 

l^allv. 
To  EVKRSF^  ^-v^rse',  r.  a.    To  overthrow, 

to  ^librrrt. 

To  EVLRT,  ^-veri',  r.  «.  To  destroy. 
E\  r.kV,  t\'ur  ^,  a.  Enih  one  of  all. 

EVE.Sl)R()J»I»i:K,^vi:iJrVpir»  »•     Some 

n»edii  itiJuw  liiai  kculkt  about  lite  house  in  the 

l.iL'l.t. 

ToLVESTIGATF^^.«>ti.g4te,  r.  «.    To 

itarch  out. 

ton,  \'W^,j.  A  itpo. 
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To  EVICT,  i-vlkt',  ©.  «.  To  take  away  by 

a  sentence  of  law  ;  to  pmwt. 
EVICTION,  ^vlk'shfin,  s.   DisposiUon  or 
deprivation  of  a  definitive  sentence  of  a  court 
of  ludicature  ;  pr<»of,  evidence. 
EVIDENCE,  ^v'^-d^nse,  s.    The  sUteof 
bcin;:  evident,  clearness ;  testimony,  proof; 
witness,  onH  that  gives  evidence. 
To  EVIDENCE,  ^v'i-dlnfc,  r.  a.  To  prove, 

to  make  discovery  of. 
EVIDENT,  ^v'e-dlnt,  a.    Plain,  apparent, 

notorious. 
EVIDENTLY,  Iv'h-diaiAh^.  ApparenUy, 

certainly. 
EVIL,  f'vl,  «.  150.   Having  bad  qualities  of 
any  kind  ;  wicked,  corrupt;  lutserablc ;  ois- 
chievoDs,  destructive. 
EVIL,  i'vl,  #.  M  ickedness,  a  crime ;  injory, 
mischief,  niuii^nitj,  corrupiiaa  ;  raisfurtuiie, 
c^aiaity;  roaJadv,  disease. 
EVIL,  ^'vl,-<id.    Not  well  in  whatever  re- 

spect;  injuriously,  nut  kiiidlv. 
EVILAFFECTEO,  ^vl-At-f^k'ted,  *.    Net 

kind,  not  disposed  to  kindness. 
EVILDOER,  c-vl-di'fir, «.  Malefactor. 
EVILFAVOUKED,    i-vl-favurd,   a.     III. 

oounieii.inced. 
EVlLFAVOtREDNESS,  ^-vl-faSurtlnes, 

i.  Deforniit\ . 
EVlLMINDED,^vI-mlnd'^d,  a,  Malicioos, 

mischirvoiis 
EVILNE8S,  i'vl.n^s,f.  Contrariety  to goixl- 

neaa,  badiMfSs  of  wliaievi-r  Kind. 
EVILSPEAKlNGjivl.spe'kfng,  s.  Defa- 

mation.  Calumny. 
EVILWlSHlNG,i.vl.w1sh'lBg,  a.  Wi^ihiag 

evil  to,  having  ny  ^'nod  v^ill 
EVILWORKER.t-vl-wirk'fir,  s.  Onevho 

doeaiil. 
To  EVINCE,  i-vinsc>.o.To  prove,  to  show 
EVINCIBLE^    t-vin's^-bl,   a.     Capable  of 

proof,  demonstrable. 
EVINCIBLY,  ^vlnW-bW-,   od.  In  sncb  a 

manner  as  to  force  amviition. 
To  EVISCERATE,  ^vja's^-rkte,  r.  a.  To 

embowel,  to  deitrive  <»f  liie  enlrajU. 
EVITABLE,  ^v^Ubl,  a.  4Uo.   Avoidable, 

that  niav  be  escapt  d  or  shuwiied. 
To  EVFfATE,  A'e-tite,  v,  «.  To  avoid,  to 

shun. 
£VITATION,^4.tii'sh&n,a.630.  The  act 

of  avoiding. 
EULOGY,  yAlAri*,*.  Praise,  rncomiam 
EUNUCH,  y6n6k,s.  One  that  iscA«tr«ted. 
EVOCATION,  ev-i.k4th^  a.   The  act  ef 

calling  out. 
EVOLATION,  iv-A-U'shin,  s.  530.  The  act 

of  flviii^  away. 
To  EVOLVE,  h'\^\v',  r.  a.  To  unfold,  to 

diu'ntui  pic. 
To  EVOLVE,  evftlv',  r.  a.  To  open  it**ir, 

to  disclose  itwlf. 
EVOLl  TION,  ^v-A-lu >han,  a.  630.  The  art 
of  unrolliii);  or  unfolding' ;  tlir  %rric>  uf  tlticr' 
unrolled  or  unfohied  ;  in  tnriick^.  ttte  nMti<>n 
made  by  a  tiudy  of  men  in  clun^i.  |;  tUrir  pot- 
lure,  or  form  i»l  drawiitf;  up. 
EVOMITION,^v.A.roUh'<jn,  «,  WO.  The  act 

of  voniitinf  out. 
Ell'HOMCAL,y&.f&n'^Ul,a.  Sooadiag 

atrreealiiy. 

El  PHf )N V, y/i'fA-h^^. A n  *StffP*l« ■ 
Uic  couUary  to  haishntsa  ,^v)grc 


EXA  EXA 

■k  l«r,  D^t  16S— t&be  171,  tib  179,  bill  17S— ill  999— pS&iid  SIS— <Mii  466,  this  409. 
EUPHORBIUM,  jk'Ai^'imjM.  A  plant, 

EuFiSkASY,  ji^fri-tky  t.  99.The  herb  Eye. 

bright. 
EUROCLYDON,  y^r^klM^n,  t.  A  wind 

whkh  blows  between  £a«t  and  North,  rtiy 

d««^root  in  the  Meditcmiiiean. 
EUROPEAN,  y&-r^p^'lD,  a.  Belonging  to 

Ecopc 

fy  TUk  word.accordinf  to  the  analogy  of  o«r  own 
iBBruvr*  o«st»(  ccrtaiaiy  to  b«ve  the  aec«nt  on  ihe  ae^ 
coad  tillable ;  and  this  it  (he  pronnociation  which  uii* 
Uxure4  •pcaWcra  roiittaiiilv  aclo(>t;  bat  the  l«4rned, 
ariuHMd  of  ike  aaalofie*  of  their  own  tongue,  always 
|«ac«  the  accent  on  the  third  tyllable,  heeauic  iSWro* 
fmu0  km  the  pcnnlliuiate  long,  and  b  therefore  ao* 
f  olgil  U  LatU.  EiHcurtMH  has  the  accent  on  the 
•Me  eyllablc  by  the  t*tat  rale ;  while  Hercuiean  and 
Crm^ccit  mbmit  to  KluftUh  analogy,  twi  baee  the 
in  11  e«  the  tecond  tytlnble,  becaete  their  peonltf 
aaiela  Latin  laibort. 
EURUS,  j&'r&s7«.  The  East  wind. 
EiTRYTUMY,  y&'ria.ii^, «.   Hamooy,!*- 

nlar  and  syiaiDatrical  roeasore. 
EUTHANASIA,  y&.Min.i'zbM,)«.     49S. 
KUTHANASY,  y^'ikkkt-tk,  92.  i  An  easy 

dcaUu 

1^  Of  tiie  accent  of  the  lint  of  tbeie  words  there 
CM  bo  BO  dlspele ;  bet  the  laM  U  the  first  angilcUed, 
•od  ibcrefore  admlti  of  some  diversity.  Mr.  Shrri. 
4«a«  De.  kcnriek.  Dr.  A*b,  Enikk,  Barclay,  Bailey, 
m»4  the  Ant  rdliloiis  of  Dr.  Johnson,  accent  the  last 
erf  tbnee  wonts  on  the  antepenultimate,  bnt  the  qoarto 
•^Miee  of  JabnaoQ  on  the  penultimate :  I  sospect, 
fciiwoiir,  if  wv  wei  e  strictly  to  follow  onr  own  an«> 
kagy,  cbat  we  ought  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
labtc  ;  far  as  this  terminaUon  U  not  enditical,  513,  it 
■BtMSSo  be  eoder  the  same  prcdicajnent  as  JcMd^mjf, 
MitpmmUe,  ftc  which  see. 
EVULGATION,  jv.ld-gi'sh&n,  f.  The  act 

ei  diewlginc. 
EVULSION,^.T&l'ih&n,«.  The  act  of  pluck- 

iafoeL 
KW  K,  yi, «.  S68.    The  ihe  sheep. 

t^  Tferre  Is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  ■• 
ifwrten  fM,  vbkb  must  be  carefully  aTt4dod. 
EWER,  y&'ir, «.  98.  A  ressel  in  which  wa- 

err  is  broudit  fot  wnsbing  th«  hands. 
EWRY,  ytfri,  «.    An  office  in  the  king's 

booaehold,  where  they  take  cafe  of  the  UiMn 

f»r  the  king's  table. 
SXt  4kt,  or  IgB.    A  Latin  preposition  often 

prefixed  to  corapoanded  words;  soraetiines 
(  oiif ,  as  exlmuitt  to  draw  eift. 


ty  Tbe^x  in  tbb  inseparable  preposition  is,  with 
eMoet  to  souH'f,  under  the  same  predicament  as  tlie  s 
teMw  wiMcb  SCO,  sift.      ^ 

Te  EXACERBATE,  igi4fl'&r.b4te,  v.  «.  To 
iah*  tier,  to  cxa*  perate. 

EXACERBATION^.|s.|r4>k'Mi&B,«*  In- 

cteaeeef  inalifEnitv,augnientrd  furcrorseeerity. 
EXACERVATICiN,  ^gs-is-fi^.fJt'ak&n,  «. 

The  act  ««f  heaping  op. 
EXACT,  hz-lkty  a.  478.  Nice ;  methodi- 

caJ ;  accarate  ;  honest,  strict,  ponctuai. 
To  EXACT,  Igx-lkf,  r.  a.   To  require  au- 

tkoriutivrly  ;  to  demand  of  right. 
To  EXACT,^fgz4kt',e.a.  1  o  practise  extortion. 
EXACTER,rg«-ik'lfir,f.98.    ExtorUoner, 

ooe  wtio  cUims  more  Uian  his  due  ;  oue  who 

is  srerre  in  his  injunctions  or  his  detaands. 
EXACTION,  ^a-lkrsh&n,*.  Exiortion,iin- 

jttst  demand  ;  a  toll,  a  tribute  severely  levied. 
EXACTLY,ifxikfli,od.AccoraUly,nic«ly 
RXACTNE^   ^gi.lkt'n^ 


mceiy  , 


a.    Acctiracy, 

regularity  of  conduct,  ttrictneat  of 
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To  EXAGGERATE,  ^gz-idje'i-rite,  r.  a. 

To  heighten  by  represenUtioD. 

ty  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  dooble 
f  hard,  as  in  dagngr;  but  every  oue  who  has  a  scrap 
of  Latin  knows  Uiat  exaggerate  comes  from  exaggero, 
and  that  ail  wor<1s  from  th«t  language  Uav«  the  g  •oil 
before  e  and  i;  the  third  sylUblv,  therefore,  must 
have  the  t  soft.  Rut  it  will  be  sa  d,  that,  according  to 
the  laws  ot  pronunciation,  the  first  g  ought  to  be  bard, 
as  the  first  c  is  in  Jiaccid,  siccttjf,  itc.  To  which  it 
way  be  answered,  tluU,  strictly  speaking,  it  uught  to 
be  so;  but  |Kilite  usage  has  so  flXfd  the  first  as  well  ai 
the  last^  in  the  sofl  sound, that  none  bat  a  confirmed 
pedant  would  have  Hm  boldneu  to  pionoouue  ihcta 
dilerently. 

This  usage  too  we  find  is  not  wUboat  all  fonndalioo 
in  analogy.  Wtierevcr  there  is  a  considerable  diflU 
cnlty  la  keeping  sunnds  separate,  they  will  infallibly 
run  into  eaca  other.  This  Is  observable  in  the  sound 
of  s,  irbirh,  when  final,  always  adopts  the  sound  of  s 
when  a  flat  consooant  precedes,  4S4 ;  the  first  t  like- 
wise in  the  tf  rminationt  sesskm,  nu$sUn,  fee.  neces- 
sarily runs  into  the  sound  of  sk  tike  the  last  »:  but  it 
asy  be  said  that  the  first  g  in  exttf^gerate  has  no  such 
relation  to  the  second  ass  has  to«A;  and  that  this  very 
dilference  between  the  two  consiuiants  makes  us  pre- 
serve the  first  e  iu  Jlacei4  and  *ieciip  in  its  hard  sound 
of  kf  which  is  perfectly  dbtinci  from  the  other  sosnd 
of  e,  which  is  nothing  more  thsn  s.  To  this  it  can 
only  be  rt:plied,  by  way  of  mitigation,  that  haid  f  and 
e»n  #  or  ^  are  formed  noArer  together  In  the  mouth 
than  hard  e  or  4c  ami  soft  c  or  s;  and,  therefore,  ss 
they  sre  more  liable  to  coaiesoe,  their  coalescence  is 
more  excusable.  ^        ,         .     .       * 

EXAGGERATION,  igz-ddje-i-Hi'shin,  $. 
The  act  of  keeping  together ;  h^pcrbulicai  au^ 
plification. 

To  EXAGITATE,  Igz-idje'i-tlte,  v.  a.  To 
shake,  to  put  in  motion. 

EXAGITATION,  ifs^idie-k-tkabiaij  $.  The 
act  of  shaking. 

To  EXALT,^-alf,  v,  a.  To  raise  on  high ; 
to  elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  di|;nity;  to  ele- 
vate to  joy  or  confidence)  to  praise,to  extoI,to 
mairnify  ;  to  elevate  In  diction  or  sentimeut. 

EXALTATION,  ^gc-il-tlt'^hftn,  «.  The  act 
of  raising  on  high  ;  elevation  in  power  or  dig- 
nity ;  most  elevated  state,  state  of  greatness 
or  dignity. 

EXAMEN,  Iphk'mksLj «.  6#S.  Examination, 
disquisition. 

EXAMINATE,  ^-Im'^-nJite,  s.  The  per- 
son  examined.         ,      .      .     .      , 

EXAMINATION,  igz-lm^-d^  sh&n,  s.The 
act  af  examining  by  questions,  or  experiment. 

EXAMINATOR,  igz-lm'^-nlt-tir,  #.  621. 
An  examiner,  an  inquirer. 

To  EXAMINE,  ^gz-lm'in,  v,  a.  140.  To  try 
a  person  accused  or  suspected  by  interroga- 
tories; to  interrogate  a  witness ;  to  tjy  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  prupoMtien  ;  to  try 
by  ex^>eriroent,  to  narrowly  sift,  to  ican ;  to 
make  tnquiry  into,to  search  into,to  scrutinize. 

EXAMINER,  ^gE-Am'i'-nir,  s.  One  who  in- 
terrogates a  criminal  or  evidence ;  one  who 
searches  or  tries  any  thing. 

EXAMPLE, feim'pl,*. 478.  Copyornat- 
tem,  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  rc-serabled  ; 
precedent,  former  instance  of  the  like  ;  a  j[«cr- 
son  fit  to  be  proposed  as  a  pattern;  one  punish- 
ed for  the  ndiuonition  of  others  ;  instances  in 
which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an  application. 

EXANGUIOUSik.»4ng'gwe-&8,  a.  Having 
no  blood. — See  k^xiccaie, 

EXANIMATE, e^'5:-^n'^-mllte,  a.  Lifeless 
dead;  spirit!e<ts,  depressed. 

EXAMM ATI()N,egr-iltt-^.mi'shun,«.  Pc- 

piiv.tion  of  iifc^igi,,,,  by  Google 
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EXANIMOUS,  ig«4n'*.in&i,  a. 

dead,  killed. 
EXANTHEMATA,   Iki4ii^*4ini-ll,     t. 

Erapliuns,  puilulei. 
EXANTHEMATOUS,  4k»4ii-<Aiin'4-t6s, 

«.  Puitulou«,  eruptive. 
To  EXANTLATE,^gx-4iitUte,  r.  «.To  draw 

out ;  to  eihaukt,  lo  waste  away. 
EXANTLATION,  iks-int-lliihto,  $.   The 

actof  drawiiiKOut.  ,     ,     .    ,      * 

EXARTlCULAT10N,aui-ir.t!k-&.li'ihin, 

I.  Tlie  dislocation  of  a  joint. 
To  EXASPERATE,  igz-lipir-ite,  t».  c  To 

provoke,  to  enrage,  to  irritate ;  to  liidgbten  a 

diflference,  to  aggravate,  to  imbitter. 
EXASPERATER,  ^-li'pAf^-tir,  $.  He 

tliat  exasperates  or  provokes. 
EXASPERATION,   Igx-iiVer-l'shAB,    «. 

Aggravation,  malignant  repietenutiou ;  pro- 
vocation, irriuiion. 
To  EXAUCTORATE,  lgx4wk'tA.rite,  r.  «• 

To  dismiss  from  service ;  to  deprive  of  a  be- 

EXAUCTOBATION,  Sgz-lwk't^rl'ihin^. 
Dismission  from  service ',  deprivation,  degra- 

EXC  ANDE8CENCE,  iks-kln^is'sinie,  "^ 

EXCANDESCENCY,ikt-k4ii-di8'8*n.8*,  i 
«.  Heat,  the  sUte  of  growing  hot;  anger,  tbe 
state  of  growing  angry.      .      ,      , 
EXCANTATlON,at«-kin-U'sh6ii,#.  Dis- 
enchant ment  bv  a  counter^ch^ra. 
To  EXCARNATE,  ^ka-kli'nltte,   v.  «•  To 

clear  from  flesh.  .         *      .  ^     , 

EXCARNinCATION,  Ika-kir-nt-fi-ki'- 
sh&D,  $,  The  act  of  takinff  away  the  flesh. 
To  EXCAVATE,  ^ks-ki'vlte,  t.  a.  To  hol- 
low, ti>  cut  into  hollows. 
EXCAVATION,  ika-ki-vltahfin,  t .  The  act 
of  cutting  into  liolluws  ;  the  hollow  formed, 
tbe  cavity. 
To  EXCEED,  ^k-iWd',  t.  «•  To  go  beyond, 

to  ouico ;  to  eicel,  to  sarpass. 
To  EXCEED,  Ik-Md',  e.  a.  To  go  too  fiir, 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  fltness ;  to  go  beyond 
any  limtU ;  to  bear  the  greater  proportion. 
EXCEEDING,  ik-i^i'dtog,  part,  a.  Great  in 

qaantity,  extent,  or  duraUon. 
EXCEEDINGLY,  ik-M^  dbg-l^,  ad.  To  a 

great  degree. 
To  EXCEL,  ik-ilr,  r.  a.  To  outgo  in  good 

qualities,  to  surpass. 
To  EXCEL,  *k-»*l',  r.  a.  To  hare  good  qua- 
lities in  a  great  degree. 
EXCELLENCE,  Jk'ill.l&ise,  7#.  Dignity, 
EXCELLENCY,  ^ks^l-l^n^,  I  high  rank  ; 
the  state  of  excelling  iu  aiiv  thing ;  that  in 
which  ooe  excels ;  a  title  of  honour,  usually 
applied  tu  erobasMdnrs  and  goveritours. 
EXCELLENT,  ik'a^l  Unt,  a.  Of  great  vir- 
tue, of  great  worth,  of  great  dignity  ;  eminent 
hi  any  g<>od  quality. 
EXCELLENTLY,  ^k'tJM^t-U,  ad.    WeU 

in  a  high  drqrt^  ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 
To  EXCEPT,  Ik-sipf ,  e.  a.    To  leave  ont, 
and  sprcify  as  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or 
pusiiion. 
To  EXCEPT,  Jk^pf,  V.  a.  To  ol^ect,  to 

make  objvciiions. 
EXCEPT,  ^kf^pt',  prep.    Exclusively  of, 
withuttt  iodusioB  of ;  unless. 
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EXCEPTING,  Jk-sip'tlng,  prrp.  Wilhoat 
inclusion  of.  with  exceptioii  of. 

EXCEPTION,  ik-a^p'shin,  $.  ExclnsiTe 
from  the  things  comprehended  in  a  precept  or 
position ;  thing  excepted,  or  specified  iu  ex- 
ception; objection,  cavil;  peevish  dblikc, 
offence  taken.  .       ,        ,     . 

EXCEPTIONABLE,  Ikslp  ahinl  U,  a. 
Liable  to  objection.     , 

EXCEPTIOU8,  ik-elp'»hftf,  a.    PceviA, 

EXCEPTIVE,  ik.»«ptlv,  a.  Inelndingan 

execution.  ,      ,      , 

EXCEPTLESS,  Jk-slptlif,  a,  OmitUng  or 

neglecting  all  exceptions. 
EXCEPTOR,  ^k.»*p't4r,«.  166.  Objector. 
To  EXCERN,  ^k-8^m',  r.  a.    To  ftrain  ont, 

to  separate  or  emit  by  strtinrrs. 
EXCERPTION,  ^k-a^rp'sh&n, «.  The  act  of 

gleaning,  selecting ;  the  thing  gleaned  or  se- 

EXCEsis,  ik'»y,  $.  More  than  eiioagh,  to- 
perfluity;  intemperance,  unreasonable  indnlg* 
eoce ;  transgrexsion  of  due  limits. 

EXCESSIVE,  ^k-sla  8lv,a.  Beyond  the  con- 
mon  proportion  of  quantity  or  hulk  |  vehe- 
ment Dey<M)d  measure  in  kindness  or  dislike. 

EXCESSIVELY,  Iks^'siv-l^,  ad.  Exceed- 
ingly, eminently. 

To  EXCHANGE,  *k»-t»hlije',  r. «.  To  gire 
or  quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an- 
other ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally. 

EXCHANGE,  ^ka-Uh4njeV#.  The  act  of 
giving  and  receiving  reciprocally  ;  barter ;  the 
balance  of  the  money  of  diflferent  nations ;  tbe 
pUce  where  tbe  merchanu  meet  to  Degotimie 
their  affairs. 

EXCHANGER,  Sks-UhLiO&r,  «.  One  who 
practises  excliange.  ^    , 

EXCHEQUER,  ^kB-tsh^k'Sr,  i.  The  court 
to  which  are  brought  all  tbe  revenoes  bel««g- 
ing  to  the  crown. 

EXCISE,  ^k-sbe',  t.  A  tax  levied  upon  coa- 
modities. 

To  EXCISE,  6k-8W,  r.  a.  To  levy  exci« 
upon  a  person  or  thing. 

EXCISEMAN,  ^k-slxe'mln,  t.  88.  An 
officer  who  inspects  commodities. 

EXCISION,  ^k-fkh'&n, «.  461.  Extirpatka, 
destruction.        ,      .    .      , 

EXCITATION,  Jk-s^-ti'shin,  t.  The  act  of 
exciting  or  putting  into  motion. 

To  EXCITE,  Ik-sW,  r.  a.  To  roaae,  to  ani- 
mate, to  stir  ap,  to  encoorMe. 

EXCITEMENT,ik-«iteWia,«.The  nKKiTe 
by  which  one  is  stirred  up. 

EXCITER,  ^k-»l't6r,  «.  One  that  ftin  ap 
others,  or  puu  them  in  motion. 

To  EXCLAIM,  iki-kUune',  r.  a.  To  cry  oat 
with  vehemence,  to  make  an  ootcry. 

EXCLAMATION,  iksJdl-mi'ah&n,  a.  Ve- 


hement ootcrjr,  clamour,  outrageous  vodfcra- 
tion ;  an  emphatical  utterance ;  a  note  kv 
which  a  pathetical  senten^  tsmarked.thosP] 

EXCLAIMER,  Iks-kU'm&r,  t.  One  that 
makes  vehement  outcriea.  ,    . 

EXCLAMATORY,lk*.kl4»'4-t4r4,a.  ill, 
A57.  Practising  cxdamatioa ;  containing  ex- 
clamation. 

To  EXCLUDE,  iki -kl&de',  r.a.  To  drat  oat ; 
to  debar,  to  hinder  from  participation  -  lo  ex- 
cept. 
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EXCLUSION,  ilu-kl&'shftii,  ««  The  act  of 

skattlag  o«t ;  Ui«  act  of  debarring  from  aay  privt- 
Icfc;  cxeefMkM ;  tbe  dkmiMioa  of  the  yoiuig  from 
tbc  cft  or  womb. 

EXCLUSIVE,  lk8.U&'8!T,ii.l68,4S8.  Har- 
iMig  tbe  power  of  excluding  or  deujmg  admis- 
•iou  ;  deharriiig  from  parucipation  ;  nut  tak- 
ing into  nny  accoont  or  number,  excepting. 

£XCLUSIVELY,lks.kl&'8lT-l^,ad.  Withoot 
admission  of  another  to  participation ;  without 
comjkrehensbu  in  miy  account  or  number. 

To  EXC<Xrr,  Iks.k6kt',  o.  a.  To  boil  up. 

To  EXCOOITATE,  ^ks-k^dje'^-t^te,  v.  a. 
To  invent,  to  atrike  oat  bj  thinking. 

To  EXCOMMUNICATE,  ^ks-kim-mA^t- 
kite^  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  communion  of 
tha  visible  churcli  by  an  eccleaiastical  censure. 
ty  Some  smatUrers  ia  elocntion  are  Iryiag  to  pr^* 

a«aaee  tbia  word  with  tbt  accent  on  tbe  se<»Ad  syl* 

table,  aatt  thas  leave  tbe  tbree  last  syllables  naac- 

ceatcd ;  as  If  barsbnets  and  djftcalty  of  pronoacialion 

were  tbc  tens  of  propriety.    The  next  word  will  ad* 

mil  ef  tbe  accent  on  tbis  syllabic,  as  another  mast  be 

placed  on  the  Iftb ;  bat  If  a  sccan'lary  accent  be  na> 

ceasary.  It  oag ht  to  be  rather  on  the  ttrst  syllable.  fttS. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  Iks-k^m-nA-ni- 
ki'ahlin, «.  An  ecclet iastical  interdict,  ex- 
clusiftn  from  tbe  fellowship  of  the  church. 

To  EXCORIATE,  jks-ki  r^4te,  e.  a.  To 
flav,  to  strip  off  the  skin. 

EXCORIATION,  ikskA-rMi'shbi.  f.  LoM 
of  tkiu,  privation  of  skin,  the  act  of  flaying. 

EXCORTICATION,  Iks-kJr-ti-kJi'ahfin,  t. 
PoUine  the  bark  off  any  thing. 

EXCREMENT,^'kr^.m^t, «.  That  which 
is  thrown  oat  as  uaelest  from  the  natural  pas- 
sages of  the  body. 
EXCREMENTAL,  {kskr^-rnk'til,  a.  That 

which  is  voided  as  excrement. 
EXCREMENTITIOUS,  Ika-kri-m^n-tlsh- 
u,  «.   Coutaining  excrements,  conaiating 
of  matter  excreted  mim  tlie  body. 
EXCRESCENCE,  Ika-kr^'f &>ae,  >  t .  610. 
£XCRESCENCY,lkskr^'8^n.a^, {  Some- 
what growing  out  of  another  without  ute,  and 
contrary  to  the  common  order  of  production. 
EXCRESCENT,  ^ks.kr&i'alnt,a.That  which 

trows  oat  of  another  with  pretrrnatnral  saperHulty. 

EXCRETION7«ks.kr^?hSn,  a.  SeparaUon 

of  animal  subsUnce. 
EXCRETIVE, ^iLc^.tir,  a.  HaTiDg  the 

power  of  ejecting  excrements. 
EXCRETORY,   ^ka'ki^.t&r4,  tu    Haring 

the  quality  of  separating  and  ejecting  super- 
fluous paru^— For  the  0,  see  DameKie^ 
EXCRUCIABLE,lk8.kr6&'ah^.bl,a.  lia- 
ble to  torment 
To  EXCRUCIATE,  ika-kr&ft^hUte,  o.«. 

54*.  To  torture,  to  torment. 
EXCUB  ATION,  Iks-kA-bk  shin, «.  The  act 

of  walchinz  all  nighu 
To  EXCULPATE,  ^kakirpite,  r.  a.    To 

dear  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 
EXCURSION,  ^.kfif'sh&n,  $.  The  act  of 

deviating  from  the  sUted  or  settled  path ;  an 

expedition  into  some  distant  part :  digression. 
EXCURSIVE.^ks-kdr'«iv,a.U7.  Rambling, 

wanderinif,  deviatinc. 
EXCUSABLE,  ^9.k&'sl'bl,a.  Pardonable. 
EXCUSABLENESS,  ^-ki'il-bl-nia,    $. 

Pardonabfeness.  capability  to  he  excused. 
EXCUSATION,  ik«.k6-«i'»hdn,  t.  Excuse, 

plea,  apology. 

EXCUSATORY,lks.kA'al.tar-^,a.PIeading 

c«n«e,apologeU«al.>For  the«  WfDmttHUk,  AIS. 
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To  EXCUSE,  Ik8-k(iae',  e.  «.  4S7.  To  ei- 

tenastc  by  apology ;  to  disengage  from  an  obligation; 
to  remit,not  to  exact ;  to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apo- 
lo^;  to  throw  off  im|«atalioo  by  a  feigned  apology. 

EXCUSE,  fks-kise',  $.  Plea  offered  in  ex- 
tetioation,apology ;  the  act  of  excusing ;  cause 
for  which  Otie  is  excused. 

EXCUSELESS,  Iks-kAsells,  «.  That  for 
which  no  excuse  can  be  given. 

EXCUSER,  Iks-k&'zir,  s.  One  who  pleads 
for  aiiother ;  one  who  forgives  another. 

To  EXCUSS,  Ika-kOa'^  r.  a.  To  seize  and 
dcuin  by  law. 

EXCUSSION,lks-k6Bh'an,«.Seizure  bylaw. 

EXECRABLE,  Ik's^-kWl-bl,  a.  405.  Hate- 
ful, detestable,  accursed. 

EXECRABLY,  Ik's^-krl-bl^,  od.  Cursedly, 
abominably. 

To  EXECRATE,  «k's^-kr4te,  v.a.  To  curse, 
to  imprecate  ill  upon. 

EXECRATION,  ik-aikrishin,  a.  Curse, 
imprecation  of  evil. 

To  EXECUTE,  jk'ai-k&te,  v.  a.  To  put  in 
act,  to  do  what  it  planned  y  to  pot  to  death 
according  to  Ibrra  of  justice. 

EXECUTION,lk-8^k6'sh6ii^  $.  Perform- 
ance, practice  -j  the  last  act  of^the  law  in  civil 
causes,  by  which  possession  is  given  of  bodj 
or  goods ;  capital  ponishnmit  \  death  inflicted 
by  forms  of  law  ;  destruction,  alaughttr. 

EXECUTIONER,  ik-si.k6'shfin.&r,  #.  He 
that  putt  in  act,  or  executes ;  he  that  inflicts 
capital  punishment., 

EXECUTIVE,  ^gz-lk&.tlT,  a.  478.  Having 
the  quality  of  executing  or  performin^t;  ac- 
tive, not  deliberate,  not  legisUtive,  liavuig  the 
power  to  put  in  act  the  laws, 

EXECUTOR,lgz.|k&.tir,a.  106.  He  that 
is  intrusted  to  perform  the  will  of  a  testator. 
ty  When  this  word  signifies  one  who  performs  any 

thing  in  general,  the  accent  to  on  tbe  same  syllable  as 

on  the  verb  To  Esecnte.       ^      ■ 

EXECUTORSHIP,    Igsjk'&.tir.ship.   t. 

The  ofioe  of  him  that  \%  appointed  to  perform 

the  will  of  the  defunct 
EXECUTRIX,  ks-«k'&-tr{kB,  a.  A  woman 

instructed  lo  perform  the  wiU  of  the  testator. 
EXEGESIS,  fta4-i^als,  a.  478,  620.    An 

explanation. 
EXEG^TIC  AL,  ika-4-jif i-kil, «.  Explana- 

tonr,  expository. 
EX£MPLAR,lgz-lm'pUbr,  a.  88.  A  pattein, 

an  example  to  be  imitated. 
EXEMPLARILY,  Igs'lm-pUr^-li,  ad.  In 

such  a  manner  as  deserves  imitation  \  In  tach 

a  manner  as  may  warn  others. 
EXEMPLARINESS,  4gz'lm.pllr4-njk  a. 

State  of  standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 
EXEMPLARY,  ^'Im-pllr^,  a.  Such  aa 

may  deserve  to  be  proposed  to  imitation; 

such  as  maj  give  warning  to  others. 

fy  I  have  gfven  tbe  Ant  sellable  of  this  ward,  and 
the  snbsuntlve  and  adverb  formed  fHim  It,  tbe  gat 
soand  of  jr.  directly  cooirary  to  analogy,  becaate  I 
tbiak  It  agreeablr  to  tbc  beM  asage ;  and  In  this  caae 
analogy  aust  be  silent,  tboaxh  I  tliink  It  oogbt  to  be  a 
dlence  of  rompialtaoce  rather  tt^an  of  consent .419,478. 
EXEMPLIFICATION,  4jp!-^pl*-»-hi'- 

sh&n,  a.  A  copy,  a  transcript ;  aa  illnatra- 

tion  bv  example 
To  EXEMPLIFY,  4g»4m'pl*.fl.  e.a.  188. 

To  illustrate  by  example;  to  tranacribe,to  copy. 
To  EXEMPT,  ^gz-6mt',  r.  «.  412.  To  pri- 
vilege, to  grant  immnnity  from, 
EXEMPT,  ^gz-erat', «.  Free  byprifilege; 

not  subject,  not  liable  I 
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EXEMPTION,  igz^nsb&a,  «.  ImmitaUj, 

prinle^,  freedom  from  inp<»^ts. 
EXEMI>TITI()USiKz.^-lUh*8,a.S«pafa. 

ble,  ttiat  which  roa^  he  taken  from  aiiothor. 
To  EXENTERATE,  ^gz-fe't^r&te,  r.  a.  To 

enitxiwel. 

EXENTERATION,^jr7.^n-t^r.&'8hin^.Tlie 
act  of  taking  out  the  bdwrls,  rmbowellinir. 

EXEQUIAL,^gz-*'kw^ill,  a.  Relating  to 
funerals. 

EXEQUIES.^kyi-lnvIz, «. Without  a  singu- 
lar.    Funrral  riits,  ihr  trrenion>  of  hurml. 

EXERCENT,  fgz-ir'scnt,  a.  Practising,  fol- 
lowing; any  callini;.  ^ 

EXERCI8E,^'^r-8lse,  «.  478.  Labour  of 
the  body  for  health  or  amusement;  prepkra- 
torj  practice  in  order  to  skill ;  practice,  out- 
ward performance ;  task,  that  which  one  Is  ap- 
pointed fo  perforaa ;  act  of  divine  worship, 
whether  publick  or  private. 

T«  EXERCISE^IuTir-sbe,  r.  a.  To  employ  ; 
to  train  by  use  to  any  act ;  to  task,  to  keep 
employ  as  a  penal  injunction ;  to  practise 
or  use  ni  order  tii  habitual  skill. 

To  EXERCISE,  Ikt'lr-abe,  r.  «.  To  use 
eyercise,  to  labour  f<ir  health. 

EXERCISER,  Ik^lr-sl-dir,  «.  He  that  di- 
rects or  uses  eiercise. 

EXERCITATION,  *g«4r.s^tl'shin,f.  Ex. 
ercise ;  practice,  use. 

To  EXERT,  ^gz-^rt',  ».  a.  478.  To  use  with 
an  «ftfbrt ;  to  put  fortli,  to  perform. 

EXERTION,  ^gx-^shdn,  #.  The  act  of  ex- 
ertinp.  etfbrt. 

EXESrON,  igi-^xhftn,  t.  The  act  of  eating 
thrtiusrh. 

EXESTUATION,  ^gzisOihA-li'shaiM.  The 

state  of  boiliiic. 
To  EXFOLIATE,  «ks-fSl^&te,r.  n.  To  shell 

off,  as  a  corrupt  bone  from  the  sound  part. 
EXFOLIATION,  ?ks.fti.li.4'shun,  $.  The 

process  by  which  the  corrupted  part  of  the 

bofi«  separates  from  the  snund. 
EXFOLIATIVE,  ck^-fo'l*4.l|T,  a.    That 

which  has  power  of  procoriiigeKfoliatioo. 
EXHALABL£,^gz.h4aA.bC«.  406.    That 

which  anay  be  evaporated. 
^EXHALATION,lk8hl-U'8h&B,  $.  The  act 

cf  eihal^  or  sc»din|E  oai  in  vtpoors ;  the 

state  of  evaporating  or  flying  oat  ia  vapoars ; 

that  which  rises  in  vapours. 
To  EXH.\  LE,  ^gx-hkle',  •.  a.  418.  To  send 

or  draw  out  vapours  or  fumes. 
t^  rhovfh  tba  abletc  Krammariaas  ( Il«tiue«  Gram, 
mairc  Genrr«lf,  torn.  I.  |».U»  h»vr  itrl«-f  uiiiicU  /I  tp 
be  a  coosoaant,  tbry  bavc  noc  <!•<  i  i*a  wh.  iher  it  be- 
lun^»  !•!  ttjt  flat  or  sharp  claw.  If  w«  roaau  It  o«r  ear 
whfii  we  place  ao  ooacceuira  jt  l>efofe  it,  w«  •ball 
j«<terJt  bclADjtstufba  ronDer,aslke  jriatbisaicaauon 
gimcraliy  fhtles  Into  gz, 

EXHALEMENT,lgx-h4lem^Bt,#.  Matter 

exhaled,  vapour. 
To  EXHAUST,  Igz-hiwif,  r.  «.  425.   To 

drain,  to  <liiuinish  ;  to  draw  out  totAily ,  to  draw 

out  till  tiuThtnir  is  left. 
EXH  \rSTION,^gi.hJw8'tsh6n,464.  The 

act  of  lirawins. 
EXHAlMl'LESS^^lOS-hiwstles,  «,   Not  to 

Iw  rmi»iird,  ieirxlin>i*iifile. 
To  EXHiniT,  eKi-hib'.t,  r.  a.  478.  To  offer 

to  view  or  usr,  to  oiler  or  propose  ;  to  show, 

todivWay.  *  E\ihTENCV,t  k-xU  len-5*,  J     lag, 

EX H 1 H  ITER,  ^gz-hlb  It-ftr,  #.  He  that  oflf^erf 

any  thine. 

EXHIUlilON,  ekf-b^hibUuo,*,  The  act 
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of  ezhibituip,  display,  lettiaf  farth)  i 
ftiicr,  salary,  pen^i<»n. 
To  EXUILAR ATE,  ifiz-hlM-rlte,  t. «.  To 

make  cbferful,  to  fill  wnh  mirth. 
EXHILARATION,  ^z.hil'A.ri'»han,«.Tha 

act  of  piving  ^yety  j  the  sUte  of  being  eii- 

livcnerl. 
To  EXHORT,  ^gz  hArt',  t.  a.  To  incite  by 

worth  loanv  pood  sctioiu 
EXHORTATION,  ^ks-h^r-tl'sbfin,  «.  The 

act  of  exhorting',  jiicitemeut  to  good  ;  the  fona 

if  words  hv  which  one  is  exhf»rted. 
EX  HORTATORY,  ^g2.hor^il-t(ir.t,«.Tend. 

inptoeihort.  For  the  Ust0,n>e/>(Miariclc,Mf. 
EX  HORTER,^gz  hor  tur,«.One  who  exhorts. 
To  EXICC ATE,  ^k-sik'kitc,  v.  a.  To  dry. 

t^  llie  «rst  ayllabia  of  Uiia  wonl  (itiictly  speakio() 
•«sht  to  be  proiuMinccd  accorttinx  to  the  mlr  Ui4 
dowB  aader  Ibe  prepositioa  £x:  but  In  tUs  pnwia^ 
ciaUoa  we  totally  low  Uie  sharp  s  wblcb  comniMcas 
Ibe  LaUtt  word  sice;  lo  dry ;  ot  whtcb  lhi«  word  is 
•oropoaMded ;  ^i»d  tbas  the  snoad  uf  the  word  U  rad^ 
cally  lajnred,  aud  ha  etyaiolofy  l«it.  Bat  it  will  ba 
said  tba  Latins  malf  the  same  excision  nf  iba  r«4^ 
cat  «  na  account  of  the  coincidnBcc  wiib  tba  i  ca» 
Uiacd  in  Iba  x  o(  the  preposition,  and  srrde  tbe  sr«i4 
exicco.  It  is  allu\rc<l  these  corruptions  obtaiaei 
am  n?st  tbrm  as  amongst  its;  tbongh  it  Is  dunblM 
whether  the  same  incouvenienee  arose  amonfsl  lbc« 
In  thU  word  aa  with  as :  for  VMSsius  makes  it  M(bl| 
probable  Ibat  tbe  Ijitins  never  ^sve  tbctUt  soan*!^ 
to  tbe  letter  jr;  and  tbe  b^tat  manascripts  inform  « 
that  wriilns  ^^1*  ^ord  wiib  an  j^,  as  exsieco,  and  tb* 
preservin^t  the  cotnposiiion  distinct  and  partKl,  is  tbt 
most  accurate  ortb«^raphy* 

EXICCATION,  ^k-slkkk'shin,  •.   Act  a 

drying  up,  sute  of  beine  dried  up. 
EXrccAtIVE,ik.slk'ki.tiv,«.61t.  Dryiat 

ill  quality. 
EXIGENCE,  Ik's^.jlnse,  )f.DeiiiaMl,waal 
EXlGENCY,^k'si.jin.9^,J  need;  presfl% 

necessity,  distress,  sudden  occasi%>n. 
EXIOE^iT,  ^k's^.j^t,  8.  Pressing  bMUiesi 

occasion  that  requires  immediate  help. 
EXIGUITY,    ^ks-^-g&'^U,   «.   SaallAMi 

dimiiiativeness. 
EXIGUOUS,  ^gz-V^ifl,  d.  Small,  diiaiiit 

tive,  little. 
EXILE,  ^kslle, «.  Bamshment,  sUteofhs 

ing  banished  ;  the  person  banished. 

t^  This  word,  as  a  sabitaatlvc,  ha»  tbe  accent  s 
wsyion  tbe  first  tyllable;  as  a  verb,  It  was  farmed 
accrnlod  on  either  aytlablc;  bat  It  b  aow,  as  If 
Nares  observes,  nniversaliy  acceatad  aa  the  nana. 

£XlLE,^frzUe'vi478.SaMll^leBder,ikot  fal* 

t^  This  word,  as  an  adjertlva  dertved  from  the  L 
Hn  exUit,  is  by  Ik  ares,  .Sheridan.  Ash.  and  Emkt^ 
aecvnird  an  the  tast  ivllable.    The  third  adkflan 

Juhos«>u*t  folio  e<liiion  h?»s  Ibe  accent  on  the  Usi  at* 
bat  the  qnarto  etltlion  has  it  on  the  first.  ^  Aalhori 
Is  rertalaty  on  tliv  sidr  of  the  alClosala  aeceal ;  !»•* 
may  be  qurttiinoo  whtihrr  it  it  m<A  coouary  lo  aa 
loKy,  for  the  p«n«iltiiiuie  i  beiiif  toag  in  Latin  ha»  » 
Decetk^ary  infl.i.  nc^-  on  the  Eneiish  word,  any  m* 
than  II  has  on  k^^tUt,  strvUr,  Ac. 

To  EXILE,  f^i,'-zilo',  r.  a.  4W.  To  baB*ish,t 

drive  from  n  ruunlrv. 
FXILF.MKAT,  t'K-iileWni,«.  Banishmea. 
E\lLniON,eks.clL*h6n,«.  Slendcme* 

smalliie^s 
K\  I  MI()l'S,esz?m'i-&s.«.Faroou«.enuneD 
To  EXIST,    i^g-r(st',  r.  «.  478.    To  be,  . 

have  a  beinf. 
V.\\STV.Si\-.,hi\dnse,  >j.  SUleofb 
E\ihTENCV,t>t-iiUlen-5^,  J     iag,    actu 

l><c»«tr^iitni  of  ncini! 

£\  IMTK\  l\  i-4^u  tent,  a.  la  bcingi  in  pu 

•**""»*  ^^^"%'itized  by  Google 
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BXISTTMATTOKy    ig-Bts^t^ml^'shiii,    «. 

Opiuinn ;  esteem. 
BX1T.^%,«.   The  tenn  set  in  the  margm 

of  piaji  to  arark  the  time  «t  which  the  player 

tremi  off;  depArtore,  act  of  quitting  the  theatre 

r»f  life. 

EXITIAL,  Igs-lsh'yil,  US.  7  «.  Destmc 
EXITIOUS,  £gE-ish'y&8,      {     tive,  fotal, 

toortat 

EXODUSy^ky^-dOs,  >f.  Departure,  Jour- 

EXOBY,  ^kB'A.d^,     i     uey  from  a  place; 

the  aeciKMi  book  of  Motet  is  to  called,  because 

it  devcribee  the  joumej  of  the  Israelites  from 

EXOIJBTE,  ikM'hAkte^  a.  Obsolete ;  oat  of 
■a*. 

To  BXOLVE,  «gs4lv',  v.  a.  To  loose,  to  pay. 
EXOMPHALOS,  Igz-dm^ft-Ms,  $.  A  VAwel 

rnptore. 
To  EXONERATE,  Jgi-6n'4r4te,  r.  a.    To 

onliiad,  to  disburden. 
EXONERATION,  ^4n-lr4'shan,  t.  The 

act  of  dishnrdening. 
EXOPTABLE,  l^p'tl-bl,  a.   Desirable, 

to  he  aonsht  with  eanmess  or  desire. 
EXORABLE,  jks'6-rl-bl,  a.  405.    To  be 

moved  by  entreaty. 
EXORBITANCE,  Igz^r^^-tlnse.     1  . 
EXORBITANCY,  i^hi^bk-da-tiy  f  ** 

Enormity,  gross  deviation  from  role  or  right ; 

mtravaeantderoiind  ;  bDundlcss  depravity. 
£XORBITANT,^-or^.tlnt,a.Eiionnoiis, 

heron«l  doe  uro|t«*rtion,  excessive. 
To  ^AORCISE,  eks'^r-slse,  o.  a.  To  adjure 

by  some  bol^  namt* ;  to  dri\e  away  by  certain 

fenaa  nf  adjunfttion  ;  to  purify  from  Ute  inBu- 

encc  of  roafignant  spirits. 
EXORC15ER    eku'dr-sl^r,  f.    One  who 

practises  t.»  diive  away  evil  spirits. 
EXORCISM,  eksMr-slzro,  $.    The  form  of 

adjumtjou,  or  r«lit;ii>us  certrmoiiy  by  which 

evfland  malignant  spirits  are  driren  away. 
EXORCIST,  eks'^r-sist, «.  One  who  by  ad- 

j«ntioos«  prayers,  or  religious  acu,  drives 

away  malifnaut  spirits. 
EXORDIUM,  Igz-ir'd^&ni,  $.    A  formal 

nreftice,  the  proemial  part  nf  a  c«>mpusiti(in. 
EXORN  ATION,  ^ks^r-nl'^h&n,  t.    Oma- 

mtm,  decoration,  emheilishnvent. 
EX0S8ATED,  lgs-6a'8i-t^d,  o.    Deprired 

t4  bonei. 
EXOS8EOUS,  Igs^sh'sh^is,  0.  Wanting 

EXOSTOSIS,  Iks-lhi.tA'sIs,  «.  6S0.     Any 
pretoberance  of  a  hone  that  is  not  natural, 
t^  t  bava  In  the  acctntnation  of  tbl«  word  diS^rvd 

'TMi  Dr.  JoknttM,  Mr.  Shcrtdan,  and  Dr.  Aib.  and 

h«vt  adbvrrd  lo  a  Medical  DkUonsry,  whkfa  placu 

Ibe  atvat  refal%rly  on  the  penalUastc. 

EXOTICK,  ^gx-6t1k,  0.  Foreign,  not  pro- 
duced in  oor  own  country* 

To  EXPAND,  Ik.splad',  r.  a.  To  spfevl, 
to  by  open  as  a  net  or  sheet ;  to  diiate,  to 
sffrrad  out  every  way. 

EXPANSE,  jk^iNbue',  t.  A  body  widely 
cstanded  withcnit  inequalities. 

EXPANSIBILITY,  Ik.8p4n.4.bil'i.t^,  «. 
Capacity  of  extension,  possibility  to  he  ex- 
pauded. 

E\ PASSIBLE,  ik^pln's^-bl,  a.  Capable 
lo  be  extetuled. 

EXPANSION,  JkB-pln'shfin,  «.    The  state 


cf  being  expanded  into  a  wider  lurfaoe ;  tlie 

act  of  sprraoing  out ;  extent,  pore  space. 
EXPANSIVE,  Iks-pdn'slv,  a.  428.  Having 

the  power  to  spread  into  a  wider  surface. 
To  EXPATIATE,  Ik-spli'sh^-ite,  v.  n.  642. 

To  muKe  at  large;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 
To  EXPECT,  lk-»p^f ,  r.  a.  To  have  a  pre- 

▼ioBS  apprehension  of  either  good  or  evil ;  to 

wait  for,  to  attend  the  coming. 
EXPECTABLE,  ek-splk'ti-bl,  a.  lb  be  ex- 

eJ^ECTANCE,  lk.splk'tlnse,7«.Theact 
EXPECTANCY,  Ik-spilk'tlii-s^,  5   or  state 

ftf  expecting ;  something  expected  ;  hope. 
EXPECTANT,  Ik.sp&tibt,  a.  Waiting  in 

expectation. 
EXPECTANT,  Ik.sp&'tdnt,  s.    One  who 

waits  in  expectadon  of  any  thingx. 
EXPECTATION, Iksp&.t^'^to,  $.   The 

act  of  expecting ;  the  state  of  expecting  either 

with  hope  or  fear :  prospect  of  anv  tiling  good 

to  come ;  a  state  in  which  tomathTng  excellent 

is  expected  from  as. 
EXP£!CTER,  Ik-spik't&r.  «.   One  who  has 

hopes  of  something;  one  who  waits  (or  another. 
To  EXPECTORATE,  Iks-pik't^HUe,  e.  a. 

To  fjpct  from  the  breast. 
EXPECTORATION,  iks-plk-t^ri'shSn,  $. 

The  act  of  discharging  from  the  breast ;  the 

discharge  which  is  made  by  oooehing. 
EXPECTORATIVE.    Iks-p^ktA-ri-tlv,  a. 

512.  Having  the  quality  of  promotijtg  expec- 
toration. 
EXPEDIENCE,  Iks-p^dWnse,  1 «.    S76. 
EXPEDIENCY,  ^ks-p^'dWri-s*,  /Fitness, 

propriety,  suitableness  to  an  end  ;  expedition, 

advenlnre  ;  ha%tr,  d^snirtch. 
EXPEDIENTifc8.pAvi^4nt,or2x-pt<ji-lnt, 

a.293  Proper,  fit,  coitvenient,  suitable ;  quick, 

expeditinns. 
EXPEDIENT,  Iks-p^'dt^nt,  $.  That  which 

helps  forward,  at  means        an  end ;  a  shift, 

means  to  an  end  c<»ntrived  in  an  exigence. 
EXPEDlENTLY,^k8.pi'di.int.l^,«f.FiUy. 

suitably,  convenietitiy  ;  hastily,  quick! v. 
To  EXPEDITE,  Iks'pc-dlte,  c.  «.  To  facili- 
tate, to  free  friun  impediment ;  to  hasten,  to 

quicken  ;  to  <lespatch,  to  bsne  from  a  publick 

c»i!lce. 
EXPEDITE,  iks'p*.dlte,  a.   Onrck,  hasty, 

soon  performed;  easy, disencurobenrd,  clear; 

nimble,  active,  agile  ;  licht  armed. 
EXPEDITELY,  ^ka'p^dltcl*,  ad.    With 

quickness,  readiness,  haste. 
EXPEDITION,  ^ks-pi^Wftn,  $.    Haste, 

speed,  activity  ;  a  march  or  voyage  with  mar- 
tial intentions*. 
EXPEDITIOUS,  2ks.p^dkh'As,  a.  Speedy, 

quick,  swift 
To  EXPEL,  Iks-plr,  r.  a.  To  drive  oat,  to 

force  away  ;  to  banish,  to  drive  from  the  place 

of  residence. 
EXPELLEE,  ^ks-plndr, «.  One  that  expeUi 

or  drives  away. 
To  EXPEND,  *ks.p*nd',  r.  a.    To  lay  oat, 

to  spend. 
FJtPENSE,  ^ks-plnsc',  t.    Cost,  charpcs, 

nuMiev  exi'etidcd. 
EXPES'SEFUL,^ks.p^nsr'fil,  a.    Costly. 

cliareeable. 
EXPENSELESS,  Jks-p&MeaJs,a.  Withoat 

cost. 

DiPzedbyLjOOgle 
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EXPENSIVE,  4k«-pln'»lv,  a.  428.  Glten  to 

expense,  extravagaut,  luxurioos ;  cottlj,  re* 

quiring  exuriise. 
EXPENSIVELY,  lkj-pln'»iv.li,a</.    With 

Sreat  exf>eiise. 
EXPENSIVENESS,  Iks-p^n'slr-nls.  «.Ad- 

diction  to  expense,  extreragaiice  ;  costlineis. 
EXPERIENCE.  Iks-piVelnse,  $.  PracUce, 

frequent  trial ;  knowledge  gained  bjf  trial  and 

practice. 
To  EXPERIENCE,  &».p*'r*.face,  r. «,  To 

try,  to  practise  ;  to  know  by  practice. 
EXPERIENCED,  Iks-pirMnst,  pari.  a. 

Made  skilful  by  experience  *,  wise  by  long 

practice. 
EXPERIENCER,  ftspj^r^Jns&r,  $.  One 

who  makes  trial ;  a  practiser  of  experiments. 
EXPERIMENT,  ikspir'imlnt,  #.    Trial 

of  any  thing,  something  done  in  order  to  dis- 

coirer  an  ancertain  or  unknown  effect. 
EXPERIMENTAL,   Iks-plr-^-mintil,  «. 

Pertaining  to  experiment ;  baiit  upon  experi- 
ment ;  known  by  experiment  or  tnal.  , 
EXPERIMENTALLY,   Iks-plr^mln'til. 

1^,  ad.  By  experience,  by  trial. 
EXPERIMENTER,    ^ks-p^r'^.min-t&r,   «. 

One  who  nnkes  experiroenU. 
EXPERT,  «k«.plrf,   a,     Skilfnl;   ready, 

dexterous. 
EXPERTLY,  ftu-plrtl^,  ad,    InaskUfol 

ready  manner. 
EXPfiRTNESS,    Ik«.p4rt'nl«,   $.      Skill, 

readiness. 
EXPIABLE,  4ks'pi4-bl,  «.  405.    Capable 

to  be  expiated 
To  EXPIATE,  4ks'p*4te,  r.  «.    To  annul 

tlie  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety, 

to  atoue  for  ;  to  avert  the  threau  of  prodigies. 
EXPIATION,  ik«.p^-i'shin,  t.  The  act  of 

ei  plating  or  atoning  for  any  crime ;  the  means 

by  which  wc  atone  for  crimes,  atonement; 

practices  by  which  ominous  prodigies  were 

averted. 
EXPIATORY,  «ks'p*.4-t4r4,  a.  612.  Har- 

ine  the  power  of  expiation. — For  the  o,  see 

EXPILAflON,lkf-pi.l4'8h&n,  $.  Robbery. 
EXPIRATION,  Ik8-pi.rk'»hfin,«.  The  act 

of  respiration  whidi  thrusu  tlie  air  oat  of  the 

luDgs ;   the  last  emission  of  breath,  death  ; 

evaporation,  act  of  fuming  out ;  vapour,  matter 

eK(Hred  ;  the  conclusion  of  any  limited  time. 
To  EXPIRE,  jk-spire',  r.  a.  To  breathe  but ; 

to  exhale,  to  send  out  in  exhalations. 
To  EXPIRE,&-splre',  r.ii.To  die,  to  breathe 

the  last ;  to  conclude,  to  come  to  an  end. 
To  EXPLAIN,  ik»-pl4ne',  r.  a.  To  expound, 

to  illustrate,  to  clear. 
EXPLAINABLE,  &a.pUne'|.bl,«.  Capa- 

ble  of  being  explained. 
EXPLAINER,  2ka-pllne'&r,  «.    ExpoMtor, 

interpreter,  commenUtor. 
EXPLANATION,  ^kt.pll.nk'<h&n,«.   The 

act  of  explaining  or  interpreting ;  the  sense 

given  by  an  explainer  or  interpreter. 
EXPLANATORY,  ^ks-pUnlitir^,  e.Con. 

taining  explanation  —For  the*,  see  Domeuick, 

and  Principles,  No.  .SS7. 

EXPLETIVE,  ^ks'pletiv,  s.  l57.Sonelhing 
used  only  to  uke  up  rdnn. 
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EXPUCABLE,lks^^.klb],a.   Ezpliiii* 

able,  possible  to  be  explained.. 
To  EXPLICATE,  ika'pli-kite,  v.  a.  To  im. 

fold,  to  expand  ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 
EXPUCATION,  ikft.pl^kk'^hfin,  «.    Tlit 

act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  expanding;  tlie 

act  of  explaiiung,  interpretation,  explanation  } 

the  sense  given  by  an  explainer. 
EXPLICATIVE,  IkspU-ki-dT,  a.  Haying 

•  tendency  to  explain. 

i^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  In  tht;  areca- 
taaUoa  of  this  word.  lie  has  placed  the  accent  on  IIm 
trcond  syllable,  with  th«  anthoritjr  of  tvcry  Dictioa- 
ary,  and  of  every  Kood  tpeal^rr,  at(«lD«t  him.  In  tke 
firM  edition  of  Ihit  Dictionary,  whrn  1  soppoaed  Btr* 
Sheridan's  acceutnation  of  fhn  word  af  rreabic  to  aaa- 


logy,  I  did  not  recollect  the  verb  To  ejf//ca/e. « 
it  It  derived,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  da* 
lermine  its  accentaatlon.— fee  Prlaciples,  Ko.  Sit. 
Dr.  Johnioo,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Perry,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr. 
Ash,  Enticic,  and  Barclay,  place  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

EXPLICATOR,    &8Vl^-ki-t&r,    t.     Ex- 
pounder, interpreter,  explainer. 
EXPLICIT,  Iks-pllslt,  a.   Unfolded,  plain^ 

clear,  not  merely  by  inference. 
EXPUCITLY,  Iks  plMtl*,  ad.    Plainly, 

directly,  not  merely  by  inference. 
To  EXPLODE,  «kfl.pl6de',  e.a.    To  drive 

out  disgracefullT  with  some  noise  of  contempt ; 

to  drive  out  with  noise  and  violence. 
EXPLODER,  Ik8.pli'd&r,  t.   A  hisser,  OM 

who  drives  oat  with  open  contempt. 
EXPLOIT,  Ika-pXhh',  $,    A  design  accom- 

plished,  an  achievement,  a  successful  attempt. 
To  EXPLORATE,  Iks-pl&'rJtte,  v.  «.    To 

search  out 
EXPLORATION,lk8.plA.ri'bh&n,«.Seareh, 

examination. 
EXPLOR  ATOR,  Iks-plA-rli'tir,  f .  One  who 

searches ;  an  examiner. 
EXPLORATORY,      &»-pl6ri-t4r4,     «. 

Searching,  examining. 

i^  fo  tills  word,  as  in  Dtclttraivry,  we  nay  per- 
«.ei ve  the  shortening  power  of  the  pre-aatepennlumatc 
accent ;  which,  like  the  mntrpennlUmate,  when  not  IM* 
lowed  by  a  diphthong,  shortcas  every  vowd  bat  sc 
511,535. 

To  EXPLORE,  jka-pl  W,  tm,  60S^  To  try* 

to  search  into,  to  examine  by  trial. 
EXPLOREMENT,lk8.pl6re'mlnt,«.Search, 

trial. 
EXPLOSION,  lk8.pli'Eh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

driving  out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 
EXPLOSIVE,  Iki-plislr,  a.  168,428.  DHt- 

iiig  oat  with  noise  and  violence. 
To  EXPORT,  iks-pArt',  e. «.    To  carry  onl 

of  a  ctiuntry. 
EXPORT,  &sV^  •'  49^  Commodity  car- 
ried out  in  tramck. 
EXPORTATION,  Ikt-pAr-ti'ihin,  $.    Tho 

act  or  practice  of  carrying  out  commoditiea 

into  other  countries. 
To  EXPOSE,  ^ks-pAse',  v.  a.    To  lay  opea, 

to  make  liable  to ;  to  lay  open,  to  make  bare  ; 

to  lay  open  to  ceitsure  or  ridicule ;  to  pot  in 

danger ;  to  cast  nut  U»  chance. 
EXPOSITION,  ^ks.p&-zi8b'6n,  «.  The  atta- 

ation  in  which  any  thing  is  placed  withres)>ecft 

to  the  «un  or  air  ;  explanation,  iuterpretatiOQ* 
EXPOSITOR,  ^kspAr'i.tir,  *.   Explainer, 

expounder,  inter  ureter. 

To  EXPOSTULATE,  Jki-p^s'tahi-Ute,  vm. 
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469.  To  canvass  with  another,  to  debate ;  to 
remonstrate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

EXPOSTULATION,  Iks-p^s-tshA-li'shfin, 
f .  Debate»  discussion  of  an  affair ;  charge,  ac- 
CQiadon* 

EXPOSTULATOR,  &s-pd8t8h&-lli-t&r,  «. 
.511.  One  that  debates  with  another  without 
open  rupture. 

EXPOSTULATORY,  Iks-pistshi-H-tir^, 
a.  463,  512.  Containing  eipustulatiuii. 

EXPOSURE,  iks-pA'zh&re,  t.  The  act  of 
exposins  ;  the  slate  of  being  exposed  ;  the 
state  of  oeing  in  danger ;  situation  as  to  sun 
and  air. 

To  EXPOUND,  2k8-piAnd',  v.  a.  To  ex- 
plain, to  dear,  to  interpret. 

EXPOUNDER,  ikB.p6^'d&r,  $,  Explainer, 
interpreter. 

To  EXPRESS,  Iks-^rls',  v.  a.  To  repreaent 
bj  aoj  of  the  imiutive  arts,  as  poetry,  sculp- 
ture, painting :  to  represent  in  words )  to  utter, 
to  declare ;  to  denote ;  to  squeese  oi^t  \  to  force 
out  bj  compression. 

EXPRESS,  2k8-pr&i',  a.  Copied,  resem- 
bling, exactly  like  ;  plain,  apparent,  in  direct 
terms ;  on  purpose,  for  a  particular  end. 

EXPRESS,  eks-pris',*.  A  messenger  sent 
on  purpose :  a  mesnge  sent 

EXPRf^IBLE,  Iks-prb'si-bl,  a.  That 
may  be  uttered  or  declared ;  that  may  be  drawn 
by  tq peering  or  expression. 

E}tPRESSION,  Iks-pr&h'in,  s.  The  act  or 
power  of  representing  any  thing ;  the  form  or 
cast  of  language  in  which  any  thoughts  are 
utieied  ;  a  phrase,  a  mode  of  speech  ;  tlie  act 
of  sqaeexlng  or  ibrdng  out  any  thing  by  a 

E&RES8IVE,  Iks-prls'slr,  a.  Having  the 
Dnwer  of  Qtt<>rance  or  representation. 

EXPRESSIVELY,  Iks-prls'siv-l^,  od.  In  a 
clear  and  representative  way. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  Iks-prls'slr-nls,  $. 
The  oowcr  of  expression,  or  representation  by 

EXPRESSLY,  Iks-prjsl^,  ad.    In  direct 

terms,  not  by  inclination. 
EXPRESSURE,  Iks-prlsh'&re,  s.  458.  Ex- 
pression, utterance  ;  the  form,  the  likeness  re- 

IHCsented J  the  mark,  the  impression. 
EXPROBRATE,  Iks-prA'br&te,  v.  a.    To 

cbarea  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute  openly 

with  olaine,  to  upbraid. 
EXPROBRATION,     Jks-prA.br4'8h8n,  s. 

Scornful  charge,  reproacbluf  accusation. 
To  EXPROPRIATE,  ^ks-pr6^rMtte,  v.  a. 

To  relinquish  one's  property. 
To  EXPUON,  ^kj.p&ne',  v.  a.  185, 186.  To 

conquer,  to  take  by  assault. 
EXPUON  ATION,  Iks-pAg-ni'shftn,  s.  Con- 

qoest«  the  act  of  taking  by  assault. 
ToEXPULSE,  ^ks-pSlse',  o.a.    To  drire 

out,  to  force  away, 
EXPULSION.  ^pfil'sh&D,  t.    The  act  of 

eKj>elling  or  driving  out ;  tlie  state  of  being 

driven  out. 
EXPULSIVE,  ^ks-p&l'slv,  a.  158, 428.  Ha? 

Inn  Ihc  power  of  expulsiun. 
EXPUNCTION,lks-pAAgk'sh&n,«.   Abio- 

lotion. 
Td  EXPUNGE,  Iks-pAoJe',  v.  a.    To  blot 

oal«  Co  mb  out  \  to  efface,  to  annihilate. 
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EXPURGATION,  Iks-pir-gl'^lifto,  t.  The 
act  of  purging  or  cleansing  ;  purification  from 
bad  mixture,  as  of  error  or  falsehood. 

EXPUROATORY,  ^ks-pSr'gi.tfir^,  a.  Em- 
ployed ui  purging  awav  what  is  noxiuus. 

EXQUISITE,  IksTtwi-zit,  a.  Excellent, 
cunsuinraate,  complete. 

EXQUISITELY,  IksOtwi-zltl*,  od.  Per- 
fectly, completely. 

EXQUISITENESS,  2ks'kwi.z!t.n&,  «. 
Nicety,  perfection. 

EXSCRIPT,  ik'skript,  t.  A  copy,  writing 
copied  from  another.  '  ^ 

EXSICCANT,  lk-8ik'kint,a.Drying,  having 
the  power  to  dry  up. 

1V>  EXSICCATE,  k.8!k1dte,e.  a.  To  dry. 
— See  Exiccate. 

EXSICCATION,  Ik-slk-klt'shftn,  s.  The 
act  ef  dryinc. 

EXSICCATIVE,  ik-sik'ki.tlT,  a.  Haying 
the  power  of  drying. 

EXPUITION,  jk.sp&-isV&n,  t.  A  discharge 
by  spitting.      ,      ,        , 

EXSUCTION,  ik-sik'shin,  s.  The  act  of 
sucking  out. 

EXSUDATION,2k-8&-d&'shin,s.  A  sweat- 
ing, an  extillation. 

To  EXSUFFOLATE,  Ik  s&f (&-l&te,  v.  a.  To 
whisper,  to  buzx  in  the  ear. 

EXSUFFLATION,  Ik-sif-fllt'shin,  s.  A 
blast  working  underneath. 

To  EXSUSCITATE,  Ik-sis's^tite,  v.  a.  To 
rouse  up,  to  stir  up. 

£XTANCY,lk'stAn-si,t.  Parts  rising  np 
above  the  rest 

EXTANT,  Ik'stUnt,  a.  Standing  oat  to  view, 
standing  above  the  rest ;  now  in  being. 

EXTATICAL,lk-»tM.k4l,  )     ».«♦„-««- 

E^TATICK/ik-satlk,  509.  r  «*?*«'«'"■• 

EXTEMPORAL,  lks.tlm'pA-ril,a.  Uttered 
witltout  premeditation,  quick,  ready,  sudden. 

EXTEMPORALLY,  lks-tlmV^rll4,  ad. 
Quick,  without  premeditation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS,  Jks-tlm-p^rk'iDi. 
fis,  a.  Withont  premeditation,  sadden. 

EXTEMPORARY,  iks-tin'p^rlr^,  a.  Ut- 
tered or  performed  witiioot  premeditation, 
sudden,  quick. 

EXTEMPORE,  Iks-tim'p^r^.  ad.  Withont 
premeditation,  suddenly,  readily. 

EXTEMPORINE88,  fts-tlm'pA-ri-nis,  s. 
The  faculty  of  speaking  or  acting  without  pre- 
roeditatinn. 

To  EXTEMPORIZE,  iks-t^m'pA-rlae,  e.  a. 
To  speak  extempore,or  without  premeditation. 

To  EXTEND,  Iks-t^nd',  r.a.  To  stretch 
out ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  eiJarge ;  to  in* 
crease  in  force  or  duration  ;  to  imoart,  to  com- 
municate ;  to  teixe  by  a  course  of  law. 

EXTENDER,  Iks-tln'dir,  «.  98.  The  person 
or  inttrunient  hj^  which  an;  tiling  is  extended. 

EXTENDIBLE,  Iks-tin'd^-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  citcnsion.  -,        •       • 

EXTENDLF.SSNESS,  ^ks-t^uHls-nls,  «. 
Unlimited  rxteuti'n. 

EXTENSIBIUTY,  Iks-tln-s^-bll'^-t*,  c. 
The  quality  of  being  extensible. 

EXTENSIBLE,  ^ks-tln'si-bl,  a.    Capable 
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of  bciiip  ttreiched  into  length  or  breadth ;  ca« 

pablc  of  being  extended  to  a  larger  coiopre- 

heii»J«n.  ,        ,      ,  , 

EXTENSIBLENESS,  ^ks-tln'^i-bl-nli,  «. 

Capacity  of  Iteing  extciulrd. 
EXTENSION,  iks-t^n'shlin,  t.    The  act  of 
•     extruding  ;  the  9tat»*  of  bt  ing  eitcncJed. 
EXTENSIVE,  ikf-tin'siv,  a.  158, 428.  Wide, 

lar«e.  .         ,      ^ 

EXTENSIVELY,  iks-tin'ilv-lt,  ad.  Wide- 

It,  largply.  .         ,      ,       , 

EXTENSiVENESS,      Jks-tln'«iv-n4«,     «. 

Largeness,  diffusiveuess,  wideiiess;  possibility 

to  br  exteii'led. 
EXTENSOli,  Ik»-t^n's6r,«.  166.  The  mtis- 

cie  by  fthlch  aiiv  limb  is  extended. 
EXTENT,  Ik8-t6nf , «.    Space  or  de^ea  to 

which  any  thing  is  extended  ;  commuuication, 

distribution  ;  execution,  srieure. 
To  EXTENUATE,  ^ka-ten'i-ite,  r.  a.    To 

lessen,  to  make  small;  to  palliate ;  to  make 

lean. 

EXTENUATION,  ^ks-tln-A-i'shfin,  $,  The 
act  of  rrprrsentini^  things  less  ill  than  they 
are,  palliatiun  ;  mitigation,  alleviation  of  pu- 
nishment; a  general  decay  in  the  muscular  flesh 
of  the  wh<»le  body. 

EXTERIOR,  Iki-t^'r^.fir,  a.  Outward,  ex- 
ternal, nut  intrinsick. 
EXTERIORLY,   lks-tt'*i-&r-li,  <uf.    Out- 

wardlv.  externally.      ,        ,       ,     ,  ^ 

TbEXtERMlNATE,lk»-t*r'mt.nlite,r.o.To 

rtHit  out,  t..  tear  up,  to  drive  a^ay  ;  to  destroy. 
EXTERMINATION,  ^8.t6r-mt-iik'»h6ii,  $. 

Destruction,  excision.  ,       •     •     > 

EXTERMINATOR,    Ikt-t^r'mi.iik-tflr,  «. 

oil.  Tlie  person  or  in»uun»cnl  by  which  any 

thing  is  destroyed. 
To  EXTERMINE,  ?k»-ter'mln,  r.  a.  140. To 

extfrminHtc. 
EXTERN,  Iks-tlm',  «.   External,  outward, 

visihic  ;  without  itself,  not  inherent,  not  ni- 

trinsick. 
EXTERNAL,  Ik84*r'n4l,<i.    Otitward,  not 

proceeding  from  itself,  opposite  to  internll ; 

having  the  outward  appearance. 
EXTERNALLY,    ikf.t^iili4,   «d.    Out- 

*»iirdly.  ,.     ., 

.  To  i:X  ITL,  ik-itH',  e.  «.    To  drop  or  diiUl 

(rum.  ,         %     ,        i  — 

EXTILLATION.^kslll-lWhftii, «.  The  act 
of  falliuK  in  drops.     ,,,,,,  _ 

To  EXTIMULATE,  Ik-stWu-Ute,  r.  «.  To 
prick,  to  incite  by  stiroulation. 

EXTIMULATION,  ^k-stlm.i-lA'ihan,  #. 
Pungency,  power  of  exciting  motion  or  sensa- 

E\TINCT,^k-»tingkt',a.40S.Exlingui»hed, 

ij<iritched,  put  out ;  without  succession  ;  abo- 

I  »titd.  out  of  force. 
E\riNCTlON,^k-stingk'«han,  #.408.  The 

net  of  quenching  or  citui^uisliiug ;  the  sUtc 

i.f   being  quenched  ;    d«.»iructiun  ;    excision, 

5M;»pre»«ion.  ,        ,  ,  .  -, 

To  EXTINGUISH,  /-k--»tlu-'Rw]sh,  r.  «.  To 

put  out,  to  quench  ;  l»»  suppress,  to  de»lr«»y. 
EXTI\(;U1SIIAHLK,  ck-stinR'^iHh^-bl, 

a.   lO'i.    Thrft  nii\\  be  .^utnrhrd  nr  deyroyrd. 
K\TIN(;i  ISIIKK,  t;v-stinc;;wMi-/ir,  .«.   A 

h  -How  c'.nr  put  upot    a  cbij'II"  to  r|ii«  iirh  »t. 
E>iriN(;ilSHMFAT,/*k-5thu'^:\vishra^nt, 

s.  EaUdcuou,  suppression,  act  of  quenching  ; 
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abolition,  nullification  ;  termination  of  a  fk- 

niily  or  succe^Mon. 
To  EXTIRP,  ^kBt^rp*,  r.  a,  108.   To  eradi- 

caie,  lo  roi»l  out.       ,         ,      ,  „ 

To  EXTIRPATE,  ^k-»tlr'pite,  e.  «.    To 

ro»t  out,  to  exscind.        ,      ,    .,  ^. 

EXTIRPATION,  <^k-«t^r-pft^»hfiii,  «.    The 

act  of  rooting  out,  excision. 
EXTIRPATOR,  Ik-sttr'pKlir,  #.  166, 521. 

One  who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 
To  EXTt;L,  lk.«lAl',  r.  <.  400.    To  praise, 

to  magnify,  to  celebriile. 
EXTOLLER,  iks-tindr,  J.    A  prauer,  a 

magnifier.  *        »     , 

EXTORSIVE,  Iks-tJr'fliT,  a.  158,428.  Har- 

ing  the  quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 
EXTORSIVELY,  Ika-tir'siv-U,  oi.    Inaa 

extorsive  manner,  by  violence. 
To  EXTORT,  lk»-tSrt',  v. «.    To  draw  by 

force,  to  force  away,  to  wrest,  to  wring  fruia 

one  ;  to  gain  bj  violence  or  oppression,  or  by 

usory.  ^        - 

To  EXTORT,  ftts-tdrf,  v, ».  To  practise  op- 

pressiou  and  violence,  or  usury. 
EXTORTER,  ^ks.tor'tir,#.  08.    One  who 

practises  oppression. 
EXTORTION,  Iks-tir'shfin,  #.    The  act  or 

practice  of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapaatv. 

or  usury;  force  by  which  anjr  thing  is  unjostly 

Uken  away.  ,        »     .  »     a 

EXTORTIONER,  iks.t6r«iftft-6r,  i.  Om 

who  pmctiscs  ext<irtion. 
To  EXTRACT,  ^kstrlkt',  e.  «.    To  drtw 

ont  of  something  ;  to  draw  bj  chymical  ope- 
ration ;  to  Ukc  uom  something ;  to  select  and 

ab^ract  from  a  larger  treatise. 
EXTRACT,  iks'trikt, «.  492.  The  aobftaDce 

extracted,  the  chief  parU  drawn  from  aoy 

thing  ;  the  chief  heads  drawn  from  a  book. 
EXTRACTION,  Ikfl-trlk'shftn,  t.   The  act 

of  drawing  one  part  out  of  a  compound  ;  de- 
rivation fr'»m  an  original,  lineage,  descent 
EXTRACTOR,  ^ka-trik'tfir.  #.  The  perwo 

or  instrument  by  which  aiiy  thing  >» '^^f  *"* 
EXTRAJUDICIAL,    ^s-triju-dUhil,  <• 

Out  of  the  regular  course  of  legal  procedure. 
EXTRAJUDICIALLY,lk«.ta-jii-dishiU, 

ad.  In  a  manner  different  from  tke  m^umij 

course  of  legal  procedure. 
EXTRAMISSION,  ^ka-tri-mlih  ia, «.  Tke 

act  of  emittine  outwards. 
EXTRAMUNDANE,  cka-trl-mundioe,  «. 

Beyond  the  verge  of  the  roateri4l  world. 
EXTRANEOUS,  ^ks-trk'nc-fta.  a.    Belong- 
ing to  a  ditferrnt  substance  ;  f.^cijn. 
EXTRAORUIN  \RILY,  ekntror'ae-air-* 
1^,  ad.  374.     In  a  manner  out  of  the  com 

iUMn  ineth.d  and  order;  uncomiuoiiU,  p«^ 

cularlv,  cniineiitlv.  _  *  .,,     • 

EXTR\()RniNARIHESS,IV5  Wdi-iur 

hn^^  t.     Uncommon  nets,  eroineace,  rr- 

m»rk«bhnp»5.  »       •      *     I    ^ 

lArRAORDINARY.  *ks-troi^d»Vn«r  f.  *• 

DrtVrrncr  troni   cnniuio.j  order  aid  rorllM-J  . 

riumciit,  remarkable,  more  llwin  c»njfti-n. 

f'T  Ihrrr  b  a  vulvar  ptonMnclailo*  of  iK«  *'^'   ■ 
wl.>.  U  MMki  \h^  it,  d,  .lid  i.  ■i.i  rrdo.r.    ll..'   -«  ■  '    '^ 
t.Mit  t)!^*.'*-*.  ••    nw'tUrn   ittf^umarf.      the* 
iMiur  ,»t..i)ni..  I4IIV.U  ^U.    U  iMt-»rf»c»Hr  H    «»  "  -' 
Kt*\  titrontma^j  ,   tint  ^...-.uu   •vw^kii.r  .r.Mit^ 
ro^nd*  ILc  r   «tof«tiou  of  tl»e  i.    *nd  i,.»4«J»c»  lU  •-  * 
to  b«  heard  wlih  av«  •>a«ble».  JT*. 
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abnndaut,  superfloooslj  plenteous;  abound- 
ing in  the  otniost  degree. 

EXUBERANTLY,  Igz-fi^bi-rlnt-ll,  cd.  A- 

bundantly. 
To  EXUBERATE,  lgz.4^^I4tfi,  v.n.    To 

abound  in  the  highest  degree. 

£XUCCOUS,ik-s&lL'k^o.  WilbotitHiice, 

dry. 

t^  Vbh  word  and  lb«  thr/ee  followlag,  «Uli  ermtt- 
ra6k,  exi^>erance,  aiiU  exu^eUatt,  by  ii*r>4leiy  fol- 
lowing an  cnroncout  Latin  drthograpliy,  are  liable  to 
an  improper  proonnclation.— 8«e  Juiccal^. 

EXUDATION,  ftc'si^A^bin,*.  The  act  of 

emitting  in  sweat ;  the  matter  Issuing  out  ty 

sweat  from  any  body. 
To  EXUD  Am  a-si'dite,  •>  v.  n.  To  sweat 
To  EXUDE,  ftt.B&de',  J    otit,  to  issue 

by  sweat 
EXTULCERATE,  ig^-Jl'ti-rite,  r.  a.    To 

make  sore  with  an  ulcer;  to  corr«Kie,  to  eiiraue. 
EXULCERATION,    lkf.&I-»i.rV»h&n,    s. 

The  beginning  erosbn  which  furuis  an  ulcer ; 

exacerbation,  corrosion. 


EXTRAPAROCHIAL,  Ika^trl-plr-^^il, 

a.  Nntcoroprehended  within  any  parish. 
EXTRAPROVINCIAL,     &-ti4-prA-vlii'. 

shAl,  a.  Not  withlii  the  same  province. 
EXTRAREOULAR,    Iks-tWl.r^'&Ur,    a. 

Not  comprehended  within  a  rule. 
EXTRAVAGANCE,  ika-trly'i^nBe,  ) 
EXTRAVAGANCY,  «k«-trdy'i.g&.f*,  $'' 
Excursion  or  sally  beyond  prescribed  limits ; 
irreguUrity,  wildneis ;  waste.  Tain  and  super- 
fluous expetise. 
EXTRAVAGANT,  iks-tjlVi-gint,  a.  Wto- 
drring  out  of  his  bounds ;  roving  beyond  lost 
limits  or  prescribed  methods  ;  irregular,  wild ; 
wasteful,  prodigal,  vainly  expensive. 
EXTRAVAGANTLY,    ikB^tAv^^AnUh, 
ad.  In  an  extravagant  manner,  wildly ;  ex- 
peossvcly.  luxuriously,  wastefully. 
EXTRA VAGANTNESS,  ^k^trlv^A-ginf. 

Ilea,  ff.  Excess,  excarsioo  beyond  limits. 
To  EXTRAVAGATE,  ^ks-trlv^.gite,  v.  n. 

To  wander  out  of  limits. 
EXTRAVAfiATED,  Iks-trlv'vi.sl-til.  c 

Forced  out  of  tite  proper  containing  vessels. 
EXTRAVASATION,  ^ks-tiA-vi-ii'shin,  s. 
The  act  of  forcing,  or  sute  of  being  forced 
out  of  the  proper  contaming  vessels. 
EXTRAVENATE,iks.trilVi-iilite,a.    Let 
out  of  tJie  veins. 

EXTR  A\TRSION,  *ks-trl-vJr«iJii,  s.  Tlie 

act  of  throwing  oqi. 
EXTRAUOHT,  Iks-tAwf ,  i«rf .  Extacted. 
EXTREME,  Iks-trime',  a.  Greatest,  of  the 

**^f?*t**i'*^«^*'  «**«>^;   l*«t,  that  beyond 

which  there  u  nothing ;  prtaaiog  to  the  utmost 

derr<w. 
EXTREME,  Iks-trime',  «.    Utmost  point, 

iisgbest  dcfree  of  any  thing;  points  at  the 

jtrratest  disunce  from  each  other,  extremity. 
EXTREMELY,  ikt^uhme^,  orf.     In  the 

utmost  dcgjre ;  very  much,  greatly. 
EXTREMITY,  Iks-tr  jm'^-t^, «.  The  atmost 

point,  the  highest  degree;  the  points  in  the 

utmost  degree  of  opposition ;  remotest  parts, 

parts  at  the  greatest  distance;  the  otmost 

violence,  rigoor,  or  distress. 
To£d£TftICATE,^'tr^.kke,«.a.  Todis- 

««sbarm«s,  to  set  free  any  one  In  a  state  of 

perplexitv. 
EXTRICATION,  8ks-tr^-a%h&^  s.    The 

act  of  disentangling. 
EXTRINSICAL,  ^ks-trb's^-kll,  a.  Exter- 

nal,  outward  ;  not  hitrinsick. 

EXTRINSICALLY,    lks-tHn'i»^.kll4,  ad. 

From  withitQt. 
EXTRIN8ICK,  ^ks-trWdk,  a.    Outward, 

extenial.  ' 

T©  EXTRUCT,  Ik-str4kf,r.«,  To  bnUd,  to 

raise,  to  form. 
EXTRUCTOR,lk.striklif,s.    A  btiilder, 

a  Cabrioitor. 
T«  EXTRUDE,  iks.tr«de',r.  a.  To  thrust 

EJCTRUBKiN,  lks-tr5S^h4n,  s.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  driving  out. 

EXTUBERANCE,lks-t6'b^.flnse,s.  Knobs, 
or  partaprotuberant. 

EXtfBEtfANCE,lgz.4'b€.rlnse,  s.    Orer- 

yrowih,  saperflu4ms  abundance,  tuxurianoe. 

EXUBERANT,  igx-Hi-rAnt,  c  4T9.  Ofei* 
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EXULCERATORY.    ^gB-il'sirdtfir-^,   a. 

512.    Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 
To  EXULT,  ftx-6lf,  r.ii.  To  rejoice  above 

measure,  to  triumph. 
EXULTANCE,^z.irtiilse,s.    Transport, 

joy,  triumph. 

EXpLTATlON,  ik^.Jl-ti'saaii,  s.    Joy, 

tnumph,  rapturous  delight 
To  EXUND  ATE,  ^in'dite,  v.  n.  To  over- 

flow. 
EXUNDATION,  iks-an^'sh&n,  s.  Over. 

flow,  abundance. 
EXUPERABLE,  |k-s&'p|r4.bl,   o 

qnerable,  superable,  vincible. 
EXUPERANCE,  ^.s4>er4nse,  s. 

balance,  greater  proposuon. 
EXUPERANTj   &.s4'p*.r4nt,   a.      Over- 
balancing, having  greater  pvopnrtion. 
To  EXUSCITATE,  Si^ak^xLtt,  r.  a.   To 

stir  op,  to  roqse. 
EXUSTION,  ^gK-is'tshlb,  $.    The  act  of 

bondng  up,  coasomption  t>y  fire. 
EXUVIiE,  igz-A'vW,  s.    Cast  skin,  cast 

abeib,  whatever  is  abed  by  animals. 
)BYA8,  Vis,  s.    A  young  ha^k  just  taken 

from  the  nest. 
EYAi^USKET,  lls-n^-klt,  s.    A  yonng 

unfledged  male  hawk ;  a  raw  y^uiig  fellow. 
EYE,  1, ».   The  obaolcta  pliiral  Eyne ;  now 

Eyes.    The  organ  of  vision ;  aspect,  regard  ; 

notice,  attention,  observalion ;  si^ht,  view  ; 

any  thing  iorrocd  like  an  eye  }  any  small  per. 

foratjon;  a  small  catch  into  which  a  hook  gues; 

bud  of  a  plant ;  a  snull  shade  of  colour. 
To  EYE,  I,  r.  a.  To  watch,  to  keep  in  \ievr. 
To  EYE,  I,  r.  n.  To  appear,  to  show,  lo  bear 

an  appearance. 
EYEBALL,  l^iwl,  s.  The  apple  of  the  eve. 
EYEBRIGHT,  Ibrlte,*.    An  herb. 
EYEBROW,  I'brot^, «.  The  hairy  arch  over 

EYEdSoP,  I'drdp,  s.  A  tear. 
EYEQLANC£,i'glittse,«.   Qaick  notice  of 

theeya. 
EYEGLASS,  I'gUs,  s.  Spectacles,  glass  to 

assist  the  sight. 

EYEIJESS,!!^,..  Without  eyes,  siriitless, 

dcpuvod  of  sight,  digitized  byOOOgle 
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EYELET,  Hit,  «.  A  hole  through  which 
light  may  enter  ;  anj  »iuall  perforation. 

EYELID,  I'lld,  $,  The  membrane  that  shats 
over  the  eye.         ,    ,      ^ 

EYESERVANT,  I's^r-vlnt,  s.  A  ierrant 
that  workt  only  while  watched. 

EYESERVICE,  Mr-v!«,  $.  Serrice  per- 
formed only  under  inspection. 

eyeshot;  Whit, «.  Sight,  glance,  i^iew. 

EYESIGHT,  I'ihe,  #.  Sight  of  the  eye. 

EYESORE,  I'sAre,  #.  Something  offenaiye 
to  the  tight. 

EYESPOTTED,  l'»pot-M,  a.  Marked  with 
ifwts  like  eyct. 

EYESTRING,  I'strtng,  $,   The  string  of  the 

EV^TOOTH,  I'tM/A,  *.    The  tooth  on  the 

upper  jaw  next  on  each  tide  to  the  gritideri, 

the  fang. 
EYEWINK,  I'wink,  #.  A  wink,  as  a  hint  or 

token. 
EYEWITNESS,  Wt-nis,  «.     An  ocular 

evidence,  one  who  gives  lettimony  of  facts 

seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
EYRE,  ire,  $,  269.    The  court  of  justices 

itinerants. 
EYRY,  4'ri,  #.  200.   The  place  where  birds 

of  prey  boild  their  nests  and  hatch. 
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FABACEOUS,(aU'bh^is,<.  S57.    Har. 

ing  the  nature  of  a  bean. 
FABLE,  iii1>l,  «.  405.    A  feigned  story  in- 
tended to  enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fic- 
tion in  general ;  the  series  or  contexture  of 
events  which  constitute  a  poem  ;  a  lie. 
To  FABLE,  A'bl,  r.  a.    To  feign,  to  write 

not  truth,  but  fiction  ;  to  teN  falsehoods. 
To  FABLE,  dt'bl,  v.  a.    To  feign ;  to  tell  a 

faUitv. 
FAB  Led,  (li^rd,  a.  S50.    Celebrated  in 

fahir9. 
FABLKR,  (11)1 -ur,  «.  A  dealer  in  fiction. 
To  FABRICATE,  fiib'r^-kite,  v.  a.  To  bnUd, 

to  conatnict,  to  forge,  to  devise  falsely. 
FABRICATION,  fitb-r^-ki^bin,  #.    The 

act  (»f  building. 
FABRICK,  fib'Hk,  or  (lilirfk,  «.    A  build, 
ing,  an  edifice  ^  any  system  or  compages  of 
matter. 

ty  Tb«  m  In  tkb  word  teems  Hosting  between  long 
and  short  qnaAiliy,  at  it  wit  in  %h%  L«iln  Fabricm,  I 
iMvr,  like  Mr.  fbtridan,  omcIc  U  tlM>rt;  for  tiK^gb 
Latin  wordt  of  two  •>  lUblet,  when  t<lopte<|  lolo  Eng- 
lith,  alwayt  b«vctbe  •eccot  on  tbe  Artt.  mid  ihc  vnwvl 
g*«crally  long,  as  basis,  focus,  qmota,  &c.;  «ben 
wurrft  of  lbr««  tyllabl«et  In  Latin,  «4ib  bat  onr  conto- 
■ant  In  tbr  middlr,  arr  aoKlici»«d  by  rrdarinc  Ibcm  lo 
two  lyllabUt.  at  tb«  prnaltiuiale  in  tucb  Laltn  wordt 
It  rvtM-rally  tburt,  an*!  the  ■crcnl  of  contoqarutr  aulc 
prnwilimalr,  lb«  Sr«  Towrl  in  the  Eocluh  word  it 
f  rarrally  tb«>rt,  rToiu  the  »borteuin(  powrr  of  tbe  Jin. 
lepf  niiliini4te  accent  in  vur  pr»nanriatlon  of  |H«  Ijilin 
wofd  frum  whence  it  U  driivrd:  ibua  tbe  Laltn 
MtimlrM$,  trdnce«l  to  the  EnglUh  .l/iaiir4.  bat  ibt^  OrM 
vowri  tboii,ih<Hi«h  Inns  »"  Uiin.  b<caBtr  we  thii.k  U 
Short  In  onr  prnuanrlaiion  of  Ijailn :  tbe  tame  tnav  be 
aWarvcd  of  ibt  wotdt^f^rW.  nvkf,  awl  iiti4,  fi om 
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the  Latin^Hdiu.  vividus,  and  UrUus,  Thas,iaonfb 
Fmbrka  might  have  the  flrtt  vowel  luu<  In  Latin,  yet 
as  we  alwa>s  prunonncv  it  short  in  the  Englitb  pro- 
nnorittioii  of  that  langaage,  to,  when  it  is  reduced  Sn 
tbe  Eiigii«h  Fabrick,  It  teemt  agreeable  to  this  ■»«(• 
to  malie  the  Artt  tyilable  abort. 

Authority  seems  likewite  to  favour  this  proanncia- 
tion;  for  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphtntton.  Mr.  Karee, 
Mr.  SeoU,  Mr.  Perry,  and,  at  far  as  we  can  jodge  by 
the  position  of  the  accent,  Bailey,  are  for  tbe  « tbort } 
and  Bochanan,  W.  Johnston,  and.  If  we  can  gvess  by 
accent,  Dr.  Atb  and  EnUck,  fur  ibc  long  •.^bee  l*rui- 
ciples.  No.  544. 

To  FABRICK,  (Ibrlk,  r.  a.    To  build,  to 

form,  to  construct. 
FABULIST,  fAb'A-li«t,  t.  A  writer  of  faWes. 
FABULOSITY,  db-A-lii'i-ti,  #.  Lyingnesa, 

fulness  of  stories. 
FABULOUS,  fitb'A-lij,  a.   Feigned,  full  of 

fables. 
FABULOUSLY, filbA-lis-l^  ad.  In  fictian. 
FACE,  (\s€,  #.  The  visage ;  the  countenance; 

the  surface  of  aiiy  thiiif; ;  the  front  or  forepart 

of  any  thing ;  sute  of  affairs  ;  appearance  ; 

confidence,  ooldness ;  distortion  or  the  face. 

—Face  to  Face,  when  both  parties  are  preaexit, 

without  the  interposition  of  other  bodiea. 
To  FACE,  (iae,  r.  a.  To  carry  a  falae  ap. 

pearunce  ;  to  turn  the  face,  to  come  in  front. 
To  FACE,  fise,  r.  a.    To  meet  in  front,  to 

oppose  with  confidence ;  to  oppose  with  im- 
pudence ;  to  sund  opposite  to ;  to  cover  wiib 

an  additional  superficies. 
FACELESS,  (isel^s,  a.  Without  a  face. 
FACEP  AINTER,  ftlse'plne-tdr,  #.  A  drawer 

of  portraits. 
FACEPAINTING,  AtepAne-tbg,  J.    Tbe 

art  of  drawing  poruaits. 
FACETIOUS,    fi-se'shOf,   a.   292.     Oay, 

cheerful,  lively.      ^     ,       ,      , 
FACETIOUSLY ,  rt-fc'shOa-l*,  ad.    Oajhy, 

cheerfullv.  ^     ,       »        » 

FACETIOUSNESS,  fjl-8*'ahfit-n^,«.CfceeT- 

ful  wit.  mirtli. 
FACILE,  ll9'»?l,a.  140.   Eaiy,  performable 

with  little  labour  ;  pliant,  fle&ible,  easily  per- 
suaded. ..«.•, 
To  FACILITATE,  fi-«ll'*-tite,  v.  «.    T6 

make  ea$v, »"  frf*  from  difficulty. 
FACILITY,  fl-aU't-t*,  a.    Eaainesa  to  b« 

performed,  freedom  from  difikulty  ;  rradjiwaa 

III  performing,   dexterity;    vicious  docti&ty. 

easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  easiness  of  accraa, 

affability.  ^     .      ,    ,  , 

FACIN^RIOUS,  (Ia4.n4'r*.0a,  a.  Wicked. 
F  ACI  NO,  (i'stng,  t.  A  n  ornamental  coireriaic. 
FACINOROUS,  rt-fin'A-r&a,  a.     W  icked, 

atrocious,  detestably  bad. — See  &iMnMi«. 
FACIN0R0VSM:SS,    fl-8in'&-ras.iite,   a. 

Wickedness  iu  a  hinh  degree. 
FACT,  fAkt,#.   A  thing  done;  reality,  not 

snpp<»sition  ;  action,  deed. 
FACTION,  fdk'dhfin,  #.  A  party  in  a  atalc  ; 

tumult,  di'.ctini,  «lis'ension. 
FACTIONARY,  rak'flhdn-lr-*,  s.    A  party 

man.  , 

FACTIOUS,    fjlk'«h6«,   a.  292.    Qiirea   ta 

faction.  I«»ud  and  violent  in  a  party. 
FACTIOl'SLY,  Cik'»hft*.l6,  ad.    Id  a  ma»> 

iirr  crimiimllv  ditsenMous. 
FACTIOl'SNESS,  fak'«h6sna,«.  InclioA^ 

tion  toj>«l)lick  ditsemion. 
FACTITIOUS,  (Aktishfts,  a.  Made  by  art, 

in  oppotttion  to  wUa^U  made  bjr  oatofc 
Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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FACTOR,  Mktir,  t.  166.  An  agent  for 
uiother,  •  tobtUtute. 

FACTORY,  illcUr4,  «.  057.  A  house  or 
diftrici  iohfbitrd  bj  trmdera  in  a  distant  coaD> 
try  ;  the  trmders  em  bodied  iu  one  place. 

FACTOTUMj  flk-ti't&m,  $.  A  servant  em- 
ploved  alike  in  »11  kinds  of  basiiiess. 

FACTURB,  itk'tsh6re,  # .  463.  The  act  or 
■Winer  of  niakinft  any  thing. 

FACULTY,  dk'&l-t^,  #.  The  power  of  doing 
auj  thing,  ability  ;  powers  of  the  mind,  inia- 
gioation,  reason,  memory  ;  a  knack,  deiterity ; 
power,  authority ;  privilege,  right  to  do  any 
thing ;  faculty,  Co  an  university,  denotes  the 
masters  and  professors  of  tlie  several  sciences. 

FACUND,  flk'&nd.  «•  644.    Eloquent 
1^  Dr.  JokMoti  has  plaevd  the  leeent  oo  the  lutsyl. 

laMc  iMrtb  of  UiU  word  aud  Jtetmd;  Iu  wklcb  bt  it 

eoashlvtit,  but  conlrtry  bolb  to  cosiom  sad  to  EnslUb 

aojilofjr.    Mr.  Shcridaa  pUces  Ibc  acrcnt  oa  tbe  flr»t 

sgrltablc  of  JbcwTuf ,  and  on  tbe  last  of  thU  word,    llie 

rvasMM  are  tb«  aaine  for  accrating  bocb ;  they  botb 

coMM  from  tbt  Latin  /oeiMHHMaod  Joeundut;  and 

Ibrrc  la  scarcely  a  more  Invariable  rale  in  oar  lan> 

gaafe  Ihaa  that  of  removint  the  accent  bi(bcr  when 

we  adopt  a  word  from  Ibe  Latin,  and  abrklf  e  it  of  ila 

latter  syliablci.— See  Jcademg. 

To  FADDLE,  (Iddl,  o.  n.  406.  To  trifle,  to 
toy,  to  play. 

To  FADE,  Ade,  r.  m.  75.  To  tend  from 
greater  to  less  vigour ;  to  tend  from  a  brighter 
to  a  weaker  colour ;  to  wither  as  a  vegetable  ; 
to  die  awav  gradually ;  to  be  naturally  not 
dorable,  to  be  transient. 

To  FADE,  flide,  v.  a.  To  wear  away ;  to  re- 
duce to  lai)|*uor. 

Td  FADGE,  fl(Oe,  r.  n.  To  suit,  to  fit ;  to 
a£ree,  not  to  quarrel ;  to  succeed,  to  hit. 

FACES,  f^'sfe,  «.  99.  Excrements,  lees, 
sedimenU  and  settlinn. 

To  FAG,  rtg,  r.  a.  To  grow  weary,  to  faint 
with  weariness. 

FAGEND,  flg4nd',  s.  The  end  of  a  web  of 
doth ;  tlie  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  anj  thing. 

FAGOT,  iig'St,  $.  88,  166.  A  bundle  of 
sticks  bound  together  for  the  fire ;  a  soldier 
unrobered  mthe  muster-roll,  but  not  really 
eststinf. 

To  FAGOT,  flg'it,  v.a.Totienp,  to  bundle. 

To  FAIL,  die,  r.  a.  209.  To  be  deficient,  to 
cease  from  former  plenty,  to  fall  short ;  to  be 
cxiiuct,  to  cease  to  be  produced  ;  to  perish,  to 
he  lost ;  to  decay,  to  aecline,  to  languish ;  to 
auss,  nut  to  pmduce  its  effect  *,  to  miss,  not  to 
succeed  in  a  design  ;  to  be  deficient  in  duty. 

To  FAIL,  (He,  v.  a.  To  desert,  not  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  or  supply  ;  not  to  assist,  tu 
neglect,  to  omit  to  help ;  to  omit,  not  to  per- 
form ;  to  be  wanting  to. 

FAIL, fide,  $.  Bflfcarriage ;  omission;  de^ 
ficteoce,  want. 

FAILING,  fkl!ng,  s.  Deficiency,  imperfec- 
tioB,  lapse. 

FAILiJrE,  llle'y&re,  s.  lit.  Deficience, 
eeantioo;  omIssioiH  iHm-perlbnnaiice,  slip; 
a  lapse,  a  slight  fsolt 

FAIN,  ihne,  a.  90S.  Glad,  merry,  cheeHhl, 
food  i  forced,  obliged  compelled. 

FAIN,  fine,  ad.  Gladly,  Ttry  desinmlly. 

lb  PAINT,  duit,  «.  a.  909.  To  lose  the  ani- 
omI  functions,  to  sink  motioidcss;  to  grow 
feeble :  to  sink  hilo  deiectinn. 

tW  FAINT,  tkaif  v.  a.  To  deject,  to  depress, 
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FAINT,  fint,  a.   Languid ;  not  bright ;  not 

loud :  feeble  of  body  ;  cowardly ;  depressed  ', 

not  vigorous,  not  active. 
FAINTHEARTED,  llnt-hirt'ld,  a.Coward* 

ly.  timorous.  ^         •     *      . 

FAINTHEAJITEDLY,  Unt-hirfid-U,  ad. 

Timorouslf.        ^  .     .       , 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS,  fkrit-hirfld-nis, 

f.  Cowardice,  tirooruusness. 
FAINTING,  flinfing,  s.  Deliquium,  tempo- 
rary loss  of  animal  motion. 
FAINTISHNF^S,  flnt^-nls, «.  Weakness 

in  a  slight  degsee,  incipient  debility. 
FAINTUNG,  duitling,  a.nmorous,  feeble- 

minded. 
FAINTLY,  flnta4,  ad.   Feebly,  languidly ; 

timorously,  with  dejectioo,  without  spirit. 
FAINTNESS,  Antnis,  s.  Languor,  feeble- 

ness,  want  of  sUcngth ;  inactivity,  want  of 

vigour,  timomusnesa,  dejection. 
FAINTY,  dmf  ^,  a.  Wdbk,  feeble,  languid. 

^  This  word  is  moch  in  ase  In  the  West  of  Enfland, 
and  is  perfectly  provincial. 

FAIR,  lire,  a.  202.  Beautiful,  handsome ; 
not  black,  not  brown,  white  in  the  complexion; 
clear,  not  cloudy,  not  foul,  not  tempestuous 
favourable,  prosperous  ;  likely  to  succeed ; 
equal,  just ;  not  effected  by  any  insidious  or 
unlawful  methods ;  not  practising  any  fraudu- 
lent or  insidious  arts  -|  open,  direct ;  gentle, 
not  compulsory ;  mild,  not  severe ;  equiublt, 
not  injurious. 

FAIR,  f&re,  od.  Gently,  decently;  civilly; 
successfully  ;  on  pood  terms. 

FAIR,  Are,  $,  A  beauty,  elliptically  a  fair 
woman  ;  honesty,  just  dealing. 

^AIR,  ilure, «.  An  annual  or  stated  meeting 
of  buyers  and  sellers. 

FAIRING,  flure'ing,  s.  A  present  given  at 
a  fair. 

FAIRLY,  fkre1^,  ad.  Beautifully ;  commo- 
diously,  conveniently ;  honestly,  justly  ;  in- 
genuously, plainly,  openly;  candidly,  without 
sinistrous  interpretations  ;  without  blots  ; 
completely,  without  any  deficiency. 

FAIRNESS,  flre^ls,  s.  Beauty,  elegance 
of  form  ;  honesty,  candour,  ingenuity. 

FAIRSPOKEN.  flre'sp^k'n,  a.  lOt.  Ciyfl 
in  languafEe  and  address. 

FAIRY,  (k'rht  s.  A  kind  of  fabled  beings 
supposed  to  appear  in  a  diminutive  human 
form  ;  an  elf,  a  lay  ;  enchantress. 

FAIRY,  (ktk^ «.  Given  by  fidriai ;  belong- 
Inii  to  fairies. 

FAIRYSTONE,  fi^-st^e,  «•  A  stone 
found  in  gravel-pits. 

FAITH,  ftf*,  «.  BeUef  of  the  revealed 
truths  of  religion;  the  system  of  revealed 
truths  held  by  the  Christian  church  ;  Uust  in 
God  ;  tenet  held  ;  Uust  In  the  iMmrsty  or  ve- 
racity of  another ;  fidelity,  unshaken  adlie- 
rrnce ;  boitour.  social  confidence ;  sincerity, 
honesty,  veracity  ;  promise  given. 

FAITHBREACH,flfA'brtUh,  s.  Breach  of 
fidelity^  perfidy. 

FAITHFUL,  flfiWSl,  a.  Firm  in  adherence 
to  the  truth  of  religion  ;  of  true  fidelity ,  loyal, 
true  to  allevi«nce  ;  honest,  upright,  without 
fraud  ;  observant  of  compact  or  promise. 

FAITHnJLLY,  AlVfftl-*,  ad.  With  firm 
belief  inicligiuu  \  with  full  confidence  iu  Uod^ 
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with  ttrict  adhertnce   to  doty;   tincerelj; 
hcmeltljr ;  confidently,  steadilv. 

FAITHFULNESS,  tiuh'^-nh, <l  Honesty, 
feracily  ;  adherenc*^  to  duty,  loyally. 

FAITHLESS,  (l/Aa^,  a.  Withoat  belief  in 
the  revealed  truths  of  religion,  unconverted ; 
perfidious,  disloyal,  not  true  to  duty. 

FAlTHLESSNESS,&<Alli.n^8,f.Treachery, 
perfidy  ;  unbelief  as  tu  revealed  religion. 

FALCADE.  (Il-k4de', «.  84.  A  horse  is  said 
to  make  faicades  when  he  throws  himself  upon 
hit  haouches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very 
quick  curvets. 

FALCATED,  fll1cl-ad,  fl.  84.  Hooked, 
bent  like  a  scythe. 

FALCATION,  flil-kli'shin,  s.  84.  Crooked- 
ness. 

FALCHION,  ftl'shftn,  $.  84.  A  short  crook- 
ed  sword,  a  scimitar. 

FALCON, fiwlcn,  s.  84,  ITO.  A  hawk  train- 
ed  for  sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

FALCONER,  fawTtn-fir,  s.  «8.  One  who 
breeds  and  trains  hawks. 

FALCONET,lll'cA.nlt,#.  A  sort  of  ordnance. 

FALDSTOOL,  fald'st^&l,s.  A  kind  of  stool 
placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which 
tlie  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  FALL,  nUl,  r.n. ;  pret,  I  fell ;  compoiwd 
pret.  I  have  fallen  or  Fain.  To  drop  from  a 
nigher  place  ;  to  drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone 
posture  ;  to  drop  ripe  from  the  tree ;  to  pass 
at  the  outlet,  as  a  river ;  to  apostatise,  to  de- 
part from  fdth  or  soodness ;  to  die  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  be  degraded  from  a  high  station ; 
to  enter  into  any  state  worse  than  the  former ; 
to  decrease  in  value,  to  bear  less  price;  to  hap- 
pen, to  befall;  to  ronie  by  chance,  to  light  on ; 
to  come  by  any  miKhaiice  to  anv  new  posses- 
sor ;  to  become  the  property  of  any  one  by 
lot,  chance,  iuhrritance ;  to  be  borne,  to  he 
yeaned. — To  Fail  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt, 
to  cImj^  alte^pance.— lo  Fall  back,  to  fail  of 
a  promise  or  purpose,  to  recede,  to  give  way. 
-"-fo  Fall  down,  to  prostrate  himself  in  adora- 
tion, to  sink,  not  to  stand,  to  bend  as  a  sup- 
pliant— To  Fall  from,  to  revolt,  to  depart  from 
adlicrence.^To  Fall  iu,  to  concur,  to  coincide, 
to  Comply,  to  yield  to.— To  Fall  ofif,  to  sepa- 
rate, io  apostatise. — To  Fall  on,  to  begin 
eagpri  V  to  do  any  things  to  make  an  assault. — 
To  Fall  Q^ti,  to  revolt,  to  desert  from  one  side 
to  the  other.<^  To  Fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar, 
to  happen,  to  befall. — To  Fnl\  to,  to  be^;in 
eagrrly  to  rat,  to  applj  himself  to« — To  Fall 
under,  to  be  subject  to,  to  he  ranged  with. — 
To  Fall  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt,  to  rush 
againat. 

To  FALL,fkll,  r.  a.  To  drop,  to  let  fall ;  to 
sink,  to  deprtss  ;  to  diroiuish  in  value,  to  let 
sink  iu  price ;  to  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  yean, 
to  bring  forth. 

FALL,  iail,  s.  The  act  of  dropping  from  on 
hi|{b  ;  the  act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  pos- 
ture ;  death,  overthrow  ;  ruin,  dissolution ; 
duwnfal.  loss  fA  greatness,  declensi(»n  from 
ciuiiteiice,  degradation  ;  diminution,  decrease 
of  price  ;  deciuiatiun  or  diminution  of  sound, 
close  ti»  nusick  ;  declivity,  steep  descent ; 
£At«ract,  cascade  ;  tiic  outlet  of  a  current  into 
any  watrr  ;  autumn,  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf,  any 
tinnc  iliai  i.iWy  in  great  quantities  ;  the  act  of 
ft  lliii^^  itr  riU'.i.i^'  ilowii. 

IALLVClOt^,lal  li'shus,   a.  314.      Pro- 
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docing  mistakes,  sophistical,  deceHfal*  i 
int;  expectation.  . 

FALLACIOUSLY,  fiH-li'shis-li,  ad.    So- 

phistically,  with  purpose  to  deceive. 
FALLACIOUSNESS,    fil-l^'sh&s-n&i,    a. 

Tendency  to  dt- ceive. 
FALLACY,  fin^-s^,  s.    Sophism,  logical 

artifice,  deceitful  arguruent. 
FALLIBILITY,  fil-l^-bil  l-t^,  «.    Liable- 

ness  to  be  deceived. 
FALLIBLE,  firi6-bl,<i.405.  Uable  to ertov. 
FALLINGSICKNESS,  f^il-ling-sik'h^,   a. 
'llie  epilepsy,  a  disease  in  which  the  patiect 
is  without  any  warning  deprived  at  once  of 
his  senses,  and  falls  down. 
FALLOW,  fillA,  a.    Pale  red,  or  pale  yel- 
low ;  unsowed,  left  to  rest  after  the  years  of 
tillage;  ploughed,  but  not  sowed;  unploughcd, 
uncultivated;  nnoccufiied.  ncjjlected. 
FALLOW,  fill6.  t.  327.  Groimd  ploughed, 
in  order  to  be  ploughed  again  ;  ground  1>  iji^ 
at  rest. 
To  FALLOW,  flnA,r.ii.  To  plough  in  or- 

der  to  a  second  ploughing. 
FALLOWNESS,  fdll6-nes,s.   Barrenness, 

the  state  of  being  fallow. 
FALSE,  false,  a.     Not  morally  true,   ex- 
pressing that  which  is  not  thought ;  not  phy- 
sically true,  conceiving  that  which  dues  ita>t 
exist ;     treacherous  ^   perfidious,    traitoroos  ; 
counterfeit,  hypocritical,  not  real. 
FALSEHEARTED,  faUehirt^,  a.  Trea- 
cherous, perfidious,  deceitful,  hollow. 
FALSEHOOD,  false1iud,s.  Wantof  tnitJi, 
want  of  veracity  ;  want  of  honesty,  treMhery  ; 
a  lie,  a  false  assertion. 

^  This  word,  by  the  parsimony  of  Friotert,  U  ofiru 
spell  withoat  the  e.  thry  nuy  aiUgc  thai  sp«lUo^ 
the  wont  with  e  makes  it  liable  to  be  prunoanccd  laa 
three  syllables  by  tho*e  who  do  not  know  ih«  compo- 
sition or  the  word ;  and  it  lusy  b«  antwerrd  UuC 
spelling  it  without  tht  e  mskt-t  it  liahlt  to  «  ndtpr^ 
DuDciaiion.  by  Joininf;  the  J  aod  h  tu^rihcr  :  If.  tacrw- 
forc,  the  cum  position  most  l>*  undrriii>t>d  tic  fore  ite« 
word  can  t>e  pronouuced  vkkh  tecnrtty.  let  It,  at  Irast, 
bt  pretenlcd  to  the  eye,  and  the  chance  nt  «  miMafcc 
will  be  leM.— See  HoujehoU  and  Uogiktad. 

FALSELY,  f^lse  1^,  ad,  Contiarily  to  truth, 

not  truly  ;  erroneously,  by  mistake  ;  pcrfids- 

uuslv,  trt-achcr-'iislT. 
FALSI:NESS,  falsVols,  s.    Contrariety  to 

truth  ;  want  of  veracity,  vioUuon  of  prooiae  ; 

duplicity,  deceit ;  treachery,  perfidy,  tssator- 

ousne^s. 
FALSIFIABLE,  fal'se-fli-bl,  a.  18S.  Lia- 
ble to  be  counterfeilel. 
FAI^IFICATION,  fal-si-f^-kVshan,  «.Tba 

act  of  counter fciiiug  any  ilnng  so  as  to  i 

it  appear  what  it  is  not. 
FALSIFIER,  fal'8cfi-6r,  s.  One  that  < 

teifeiti,   one   that   makes  any   thing  to 

what  it  is  nut  ;  n  liar. 
To  FALSIFY,  l-tlse-fl,  r  a.  To  cuonterfrit, 

to  f*»rge. 
To  FAI.SIFY,fal'ik-fl, r. a.  182. To tHI  li*«. 
FALSITY,  fals^t^,  «.     Falsehood,  oootn- 

riety  to  truth  ;  a  lie,  an  erroor. 
To  FALTER,   fal  tftr,  r.  a.    To  hesitate  ia 

the  ulttrancc  of  words  :  to  fail. 
FALTEUINGLY,  faltir-ingl*.  od. 

hesitation,  witli  dithcultv. 
FAMK,  flme,  s.  Celebrity  renown ;  repo«t, 

fuiuour. 
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FAMEDf  Am±,  «.  859.  Reaowned,  cele- 
brated, much  talked  of. 

FAMELESS,  flunel^s,  a.  Without  fame. 

FAMILIAR,  ft-m!l'yftr,  a.  IIS.  Domestick, 
relaticg  to  a  family  ;  affable,  easy  in  cunver> 
sation;  well  known;  well  acquainted  with, 
accnstoined ;  anconstnuned. 

FAMILIAR,  f4-mil'y4r,  s.  An  intimate,  one 
long  acquainted. 

FAMILIARITY,  fd-mHyMr'^t^,*.  Easi- 
ness  ci  conTcrsation,  omission  of  ceremony, 
acquaintance,  habitude ;  easy  intercourse. 

To  FAMILIARIZE,  d-mJl'ylr-ize,  r. «.  To 
make  easy  hy  habitude ;  to  bring  down  from 
a  state  of  distant  superiority. 

FAMILIARLY,  tk'wH'jirA^f  ad.  Uncere- 
moniously,  with  freedom  ;  easily,  without  for- 
raalitT. 

FAMltLE,  di-m^ti',  ad.  In  a  famUy  way. 

JK^  This  word  Is  prrfect  French,  and  Is  never  oscd 
wMuNt  «ib«for»iC 

**  Dakkded  mortals  whom  the  freat 

**  Choose  for  compaaiont  lAte-oHAte; 

**  Who  at  their  dioners  en/amUie, 

**  0«t  leave  to  sit  whene'er  yoo  m\\\.^Sw\ft, 

FAMILY,  ^m'kAhy  s.  Those  who  hre  in  the 
same  house,  household ;  those  that  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor,  a  race,  a  gene- 
ration ;  a  class,  a  tribe,  a  species. 
FAMINE,  iira4n,«.  140.   Scarcity  of  food, 

dearth. 

To  FAMISH,  ftmlth,  r.  a.    To  kiU  with 

bonger,  to  starre,  to  kill  by  deprivation  of  any 

tiling  necessary. 

To  Famish,  tWi8h,eji.To  die  of  hunger. 

FAMISHMENT,  itaish-m&t, «.   Want  of 

food. 
FAM08ITY,fl-m6a'i-tl,«.  Renown. 
FAMOUS,  (kfmda,  a.  S14.  Renowned,  cele- 
brated. 
FAiMOUSLY,  H'mis-U,**!.  With  celebrity, 

with  great  fame. 
FAN,  fdn, «.   An  Instrument  used  by  ladies 
to  move  the  air  and  cool  themselves:    any 
thing  spread  out  like  a  woman's  fan  ;    the  in- 
stniment  bv  which  the  chaff  is  blown  away  ; 
any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved ,  an  m- 
itntment  to  raise  the  fire. 
To  FAN,  fitn.  e.a.To  cool  or  recreate  with  a 
^n;  to  ventilate,  to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion; 
to  separate,  as  by  winnowing. 
FANATICISBI,   fi-nlri-fian,  #.    Enthm- 

itasro,  religious  phrrnsy. 
FANATICK,(l.n4t'ik,  0.509.    Eotfaofias- 

tick,  atiperstitious. 
FAN  ATICK,  fit-nltik,  a.   An  enthusiast,  a 

man  road  with  wild  rKilions. 
FANCIFUL,    tan's^-f&l,   a.    IroaginaUve, 
rather  guided  by  imagination  than  reason ; 
directed  by  the  imaKioation,  not  the  reason. 
FANCIFULLY,  filn'^.f&U.ad.  According 

to  the  wildiM'ss  of  imngination. 
FANCIFULNESS,  {in»k'(t\'tih,  s.  Addic- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  imagination. 
FANCY,  (An'§^  b.    Imagination,  the  power 
by  which  the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  and 
representations;  an  opinion  bred  ratnei  by 
the  iroaginatioo  than  the  reason ;  indinatioii, 
liking  ;  caprice,  huipour,  whim ;  frolick^  idle 
•cheror,  vagarj. 
To  FANCY,  dn's^,  v.  n.  To  imagine,  to  be- 
lieve without  being  able  to  prove. 
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To  FANCY,  iin's^,  r.  «.    To  portray  in  the 

mind,  to  imagine  ;  to  like,  to  be  pleased  witli. 
FANCYMONGER,     fin'si-rofing-gSr,     #. 

One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  intagiuation. 
FANCYSIC&,  fib's^-sik,  a.    One  whose 

distemper  is  in  hi*  own  mind. 
FANE,  fkne,  s.    A  temple  consecrated  to 

religion. 
FANFARON,  ftn'ft-r^n,  s.    A  buUy,   a 

*  Hector ;  a  blusterer,  a  boaster  of  more  than  he 

pin  perform. 
FANFARONADE,  fan-filr-A^de',    s.    A 

bluster,  a  tumour  of  ficlitioos  dignity. 
To  FANG,  fing,  r.  a.   To  seize,  to  gripe,  to 

clulch. 
FANG,  Clng,  s.  The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or 

ether  animal ;  the  nails.  tJie  taions ;  any  thii^ 

like  a  long  tooth. 
FANOED,  iingd,  a.  B69.    Fomislied  with 

fangs  or  long  teefh,  fumiahed  with  any  instru- 
ment in  imitation  of  fangs. 
FANOLE,  flng'gl,  *.  405.    Silly  attempt, 

trifling  scheme. 
FANGLED,  Obg'grd, «.  860.  It  is  scarcely 

nsed    but  in  new-fangled,   vainly    fond   of 

itovclty. 
FANQLESS,  (in^h,  a.    Toothless,  wilh- 

lout  tetrih. 
FANNEL,  fin'n^l,  s.    A  sort  of  ornament 

Kke  a  scarf,  worn  about  tlie  left  arm  of  a  roass- 

priesi. 
FANNER,  fln^r, ».  One  than  plays  a  fgn. 
FANTASIEP,  liln'U^sld,  a.  2b3.     Filled 

with  fancies. 
FANTASM,  fln^em, «.  See  Pkaminm. 
FANTASTICAL,  ftn-tks'ti-kll,  7  a.    Irra- 
FANTASTICK,  f^ntls'tik,  609.  ;     Utnal, 

bred  ^  only    in    the   imngiiiation ;    subsisting 

only  in  the  faiKv,  irou[iuary  ;  capriciota.  bu- 

w<irous,  unsteady  ;  whimsical,  fajiciful. 
FANTASTICALLY,    fUn-tis'ti-kdl-^,    <id. 

By  the  power  of  imagination ;  capriciously, 

humoronsly ;  whimiically. 
FANTASTICALNF.SS,  (In-tis'l^-iil-nis,) 
FANTASTICKNESS,  Dln-tis'tik-nls,        \ 

$.  Humoroosness,  mere  com  i>liancc  with  fancy; 

whimsicalness,  unreasouablenest ;  caprice,  un- 
steadiness. 
FANTASY,  fln'tl-s^,  s.    Fancy,  imagina- 
tion, the  power  of  imagining  ;  idea,  iquge  of 

tlie  miud  ;  humour,  itidinati<»n. 
FAP,fip,  «.  Fuddled,  drunk.   An  old  cant 

word. 
FAR,  fSr,  ad.  TTy  78.  To  great  extent ;  to  a 

great  distance  ;  remotely,  at  a  great  <ii»tance  ; 

in  a  great  part,  in  a  ^reat  proportion  ;  to  a 

great  height ;  to  a  certain  degree. 
FARFETCH,  fir-fltsh',  s.    A  deep  stra- 

tagem. 
FARFETCHED,  rtr-f?tsht',«.  $69.  Brought 

from  places  remote  ;  studiously  sought ;  tU- 

b<initely  strained. 
FAR-PlERClNU,(ir.p^^r^Jng,«.  Striking 

or  penetrating  a  great  way. 
FAR-SHOOTING,  fir.shiit1ng,«.  Shi>ot. 

lug  to  a  great  distance 
FAR,  Mr,  a.  Distant,  remote ;  tiwn  far,  rAim 

a  remote  piaci*.  .  . 
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t^  559.  Fkte  7S,  fir  7T,  fill  83,  (it  81— mi  93, 

To  FARCE,  fSrse,  r.  a.  To  stuff,  to  fill  with 
mingled  it.gredients  ;  to  extrnd,  lo  swell  out. 

FARCE,  rfrsc,  #.  A  draraatick  representa- 
tiuii  Mrittrn  wiihout  reguUrit^,  geiwrally 
stuped  witti  ribjldrv  and  iiuiisense. 

FARCICAL,  fir's^-kAl,  a.   Belonging  to  a 

farce. 
FARCY,  fir's^,  t.  The  leprosy  of  horses. 
FARDEL,  fir'dll,#.  A  bundle, a  litUe  pack. 
To  FARE,  lire,  r.  ».    To  go,  to  pass,  to 

travel ;  to  he  in  any  state  p'Kjd  or  bad  ;  to 

happi'ii  to  aii3'  one  well  or  ill ;  to  feed,  to  eat, 

to  h«  entertained. 
FARE,  fire,  $,  Price  of  passage  in  a  Tehicle 

by  laud  or  b^  water ;  food  prepared  fur  the 

table,  provisions. 

FAREWELL,   I  Slwf,''o?fcllf'!'- 
Tlie  parting  compliment,  adieu ;  it  is  some- 
times us*  d  only  as  an  expression  of  separation 
without  kindness. 
i^  To  ail  these  different  pronanci«tlon«  is  this  word 

suDJert.    The  accrnlu«iioD.  either  on  the  first  or  last 

sylUbl*.  ricpr-odt  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 

->Scc  C^aumtd^re  and  Omm^nutalik. 
Wbvn  ii  is  nsed  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjee* 

tlve  before  it,  the  accent  is  icnerall/  on  the  flrsc  syl< 

table ;  us, 
**  8ee  bow  the  morning  opes  her  golden  (ates, 
•*  Ana  taltes  her/^reufU  of  the  Kloriuos  son.** 

Skaktspe^rt. 
Or  If  the  adjective  follow  the  snlMtaotive,  m, 
««  If  chance  the  radiant  sun  wiih  ft^rtweU  sweet 
*'  Extend  hia  ev'ninf  beam,  the  fields  rerive, 
**  The  birdt  their  notes  renew,  and  bleaiinif  herds 
*'  AtUst  their  Juy,  that  hill  aad  valley  ring." 

MiUm. 
Bot,  if  the  adjective  precede  the  snbstaniive,  the  ae* 

cent  is  generally  placed  on  the  lart  ty liable;  as, 
"  Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
**  A  Ion  tfarew^U  to  love  1  gave." 

**  As  io  this  grova  I  took  my  im/areir^tL'* 

Drfdm, 

Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  *'  I  bade  him 
•*  fareut'tl."  or,  *•  I  bade/aretre'//  to  him." 

When  It  is  asrd  as  an  adjecdve  the  accent  Is  always 
on  the  firti  tyjlablr  ;  as,  **  A/arrtt^U  Sermon.** 

I^nt  when  it  !•  used  as  an  interjection,  'for,  with 
gre«t  deference  to  Dr.  Johnvon,  I  cannot  think  It  an 
adverb.)  the  accent  is  either  on  ihe  firtt  or  aecond  syl- 
Ubie.  as  I  'C  rh)  thin  of  pronunciation  scent  lo  require. 

*'  But/aVeifr//,  king ;  sith  that  ibon  wilt  appear, 

**  Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banisbmenl  is  here.** 
Shakesytart. 

** Oqoeen./tfrrnV//;  be  •till  posaest 

"  or  dear  teuiembrance,  bles«ing  Mill  mtd  blest.* 

Pope. 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  «  In  the  flr»t 
syllable  ui  ihit  wmd,  Mr.  9ljend  <n  m)^,  that  in  (Ui<- 
l«nd  the  flist  •\IUble  It  pr«>iii>aiireil  like  jar,  and  in 
Iieland  like  tare,  Bui.  tf  Ihift  be  lea'l)  Ihe  cane,  the 
two  nations  seem  lo  have  rhaogcd  dMircls ;  for  no- 
thing ran  In*  mora  evident  lo  the  inou  Superncial  ob> 
sn  ver  Ihau  the  tcn<U  nry  la  IreUii't  in  pi onoanec  the 
«  like  lh«t  In /tfr,  and  in  England  like  that  in  fare. 
Not  lh«l  I  •biiik  lire  pruuniK  tall<in  of  (he  first  reliable 
Of  fnrtutU.  likr^ivr,  either  viiiuator  vulgar:  I  nm 
C0HViMC«4l  inaii>  C'hmI  r|^«ra^*  rs  *u  ptoiM»uuce  It;  but 
Ih^  oth*  r  pronurt)  MiHMi  I  Uuuk  the  ni'*re  eligible,  at 
Well  4t  morr  ienri.«l  ;  Dr  K'-nrirk  vai  Mr.  H<  utt  pro. 
noanre  it  wlih  Uf  trciMtd  Miund  of  «,an«l  W.  Jolinsloa 
an<l  Mr.  Fff ij(  «iih  the  firtl. 

FARKWELL,  Are-wll',  s.    Leaye,  act  of 

departure. 
PARI  N  ACEOUS,  (lr4-iii'sb&f , a.    Mealr» 
tasting  like  lueal. 
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FARM,  (krm,  «.  Ground  let  to  a  tenant ;  the 

state  of  lands  let  out  to  tlie  culture  uf  tenants. 
To  FAR^r,  f^nn,  r.  a.    To  let  cot  to  tenants 

at  a  ce  fain  rent '  tu  take  at  a  ccrtaii^  rate  ;  tu 

cultivate  land. 
FARMER,  flr^fir,  ».     One  who  cultivates 

hired  trnuiid  ;  one  who  cultivates  gruuiMi. 
FARMOST,  fdr'most,  #.  Most  distant. 
FAR  NESS,  fir'n^s,  t.  DisUnce,  remoteneM. 
FARRAGINOUS,  (ir-ridje'e-nu8,a.Fonned 

uf  different  materials. 
FARRAGO,  fir-i4'gA,  #.  77.    A  mass  form- 
ed confusedly  of  several  ingredients,  a  roedtt-j. 
FARRIER,  flr'r[-5r,  «.  A  shoer  of  horses  ; 

one  wlio  professes  the  medicine  of  liorses. 
FARROW,  (ii'rA,  $.  327.  A  little  pig. 
To  FARROW,  fir'rA,  e.  a.  To  bring  pigs. 
FART,  flrt,  s.  Wind  from  behind. 
To  FART,  firt.  r. «.  To  break  wind  behincL 
FARTHER,  fir^H^r,  od.— See  Fnrther,-^ 

At  a  greater  distance,  to  a  greater  distance 

more  remotely 
FARTHER,  fli^Tnlr,  a.  98.    More  remote  ; 

longer,  tending  to  greater  distance. 
FARTHERANCE,    fir THSrlnse,  $,     En- 
couragement, proportion. 
FARTHERMORE,  fir-THlr-roAre',  ad.  Be- 

sides, over  and  above,  likewise. 
To  FARTHER,  fdr'THer,  e.  a.    To  promote, 

to  facilitate,  to  advance. 
FARTHEST,  fir'TH^st,  ad.    At  the  greatest 

distance  ;  to  the  greatest  distance. 

FARTHEST,lir'TH^t,«.    Most  dUtant,  re- 

motest. 
FARTHING,  fir  THlng,  $.  The  fourth  of  a 

penny  ;  copper  money. 
FARTHINGALE,  fir  THlng.gll,  s.    A  hoop 

used  to  spread  the  prttic*>at. 
FARTHINGSWORTH,f^r'THlngz-warth,« 

As  much  as  is  sold  for  a  f>trthii)g. 
FASCES,  (Is'ftez,  s.  Rods  anciently  carried 

before  the  consuls. 
FASCIA,  iiMh-i,  t.  92.  A  fillet,  a  bandage. 
FASCIATED,  dsh'^^tld,  a.    Bound  wick 

fillets. 
FASCIATION,flsh.^Vsh&D,s.3M.  Band- 

age.  

To  FASCINATE,  fls's^-nite,  r.  «.  Tto  be- 
witch,  to  enchant,  to  influence  in  some  wtckrd 
and  secret  manner. 

FASCINATION,  fjlss^-nl'shan,  s.  The 
p<iwer  or  act  uf  bewitching,  cnclMiitmeiil. 

FASC  INE,  l^s-s^ne',  t.  112.  A  fajfifot. 

FASCINOI  S,  f^HS^-n&s,  a.  Cau»ed  or  act- 
ing by  witchcraft 

FASHION,  filshYin,*.  Form,  make,  stitte 
of  any  thing  with  regard  tu  apprarmncr  ; 
the  make  or  cut  i>f  clothet;  roanrwr,  a^et. 
way  ;  custom  «>f»rrating  ap<<ii  drras.  ^r  any 
doiiietiick  ornaments  ;  custom,  ger.eral  prsc- 
tice  ;  manner  imituled  fruia  amtther,  way  <-»> 
tai.lished  bv  precedent ;  general  appfubalsoa, 
mode  ;  ranii,  cmidiiion  above  th«  vulgar. 

To  FASHION,  Dlsb'&n,  r.  a.  To  fum,  to 
mould,  to  figure  ;  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accovt- 
modale  ;  to  cast  into  eiterruil  apfiearanoe  ;  to 
make  according  to  the  mis  |>rssi»ibcd  by  i 
tonit 
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FASHIONABLE,  fil8V2n4-bl,  a.  Approred 

by  cottom,  established  bv  custom*  made  ac- 

cording  to  the  mode ;  observant  of  mode ; 

haviiig  rank  above  the  vulgar,    and  below 

■obiUiy.  .      ,     ^         , 

PA5H10NABLENESS,  f^b'fin.ft.bl-nlB, «. 

Modith  elegance. 
FASHIONABLY,  i*ah'6n4.bl*,  ud.    In  a 

manner  oouforowble  to  custom,  with  modish 

degance. 
FASHIONIST,  iish'im.ist,  a.  A  follower  of 

tbe  mode,  a  coxcomb. 
TV>  FAST,  fl»t,  r.  ».  79.    To  abstain  from 

food  i  to  mortifj  the  biKly  by  religious  absti- 

neoce. 
FAST,  Cbtyt.    Abstineoce  from  food;  reli- 

ftoos  mfirtification  by  abstinence. 
FAST, fdjt,a.    Finn,  immoveable;  firm  in 

•dhere««e  ;  speedy,  ouick,  swift. — Fast  and 

loose,  unrertaiii.  variable,  inconstant. 
FAST,  Ctst,  ad.  Firmly,  immoveably ;  close- 
ly, nearly  ;  swiftly,  nimbly  ;  frequently. 
To  FASTEN,  Cts's*n,  r.  a.  To  make  fast,  to 

Bake  firm ;  to  hold  together^  to  cement,  to 

link  ;  t/i  affii.  to  conjuiu. 
To  FASTEN,  fis's'n,  r.ii.  472. To  fix  himself. 
FASTENER,  fis's'n-ir,  #.   One  that  makes 

fcat  or  firm. 
FASTER,  (isf  &r,  s.  98.    He  who  abstains 

(roiB  food. 
FASTHANDED,flst'hind4d,a.Avaricious, 

cftosehanded,  covetous. 
FASTIDIOSmr,  il8.tM.i.6s'*-t*,  *.    Dis- 

dainfolnets.  , 

FASTIDIOUS,  Its-tld'^-is,  or  Cts-tldO^Ss, 

«.  fSS,  f94k    Disdainful,  squeambh,  delicate 

PASrnSlbuSLY,  fils.tid'^-&s.l^,  or  (ts-tld. 

j^'te-l^,    od.     29t,     294.      Disdainfally, 

■qvcamishly. 
FABTING-DAY,  ftstlng-di,  s.     Day  of 

Mortificstiou  by  abstinence. 
FASTNESS,  fut'o^, s.    Firmness,  firm  ad- 

hrwnri ;  ttreuKth  ;  security  ;  a  strong  place ; 

a  Bites  not  easily  forced. 
FAJTUOUS,  ltt^h&.&s,  a.  464.     Proud, 

iMfbty. 
FAT,  dt, «.  Fiill-fpd,  plamp,  fleshy ;  coarse, 

fruta,  doD  ;  wealthy,  rich. 
Fat,  llty  s.    The  anctuoiM  part  of  animal 


FAT,  dt,  s.  A  vessel  io  which  any  thing  is 

pat  to  ferment  or  be  »<jak«rd. 
?•  FAT,  dt,  r.  «.  To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 
T«  FAT,  dt.  r.  ».   To  grow  fat,  to  grow  full 


FATAL,  dial,  a.  Deadly,  mortal,  destrnc- 
Irw,  caaainK  destruction  ;  proceeding  by  det- 
taky.  Inevitable,  necessary  ;  appomted  by 
wtiay. 

FATALIST,  d'til-llst,  s.  One  who  m^nUins 
that  all  thfugs  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 

FATALITY,  d-tll'^-t^,  *.  PredestinaUon. 
pfrrfetarmtned  order  or  series  of  things  and 
rwnu  ;  decree  of  fate ;  tendencv  to  danger. 

FATALLY,  Ik'tillh.ad,  Mortafly,  destruc 
livHy.  »ven  to  death  ;  by  the  decree  of  fate. 

FATA  LN  ESS,  d'til-o^,    s.       Invincible 

FATE»  otc,  «.  Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of 
s ;  event  predetermined ;  death 
)  of  dt:ath. 
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FATED,  fl^'tid,  a.   Decreed  by  fate ;  deter- 
mined in  any  manner  by  fate. 
FATHER,  fi'THir,  ».  S4,  78,  98.    He  by 

whom  the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten ;  the 
first  ancestor ;  the  appellation  of  an  old  man ; 
the  title  of  any  roan  reverent ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  the  first  centuries  ;  the  title  of 
a  |)opish  confessor ;  the  title  of  a  senator  of 
old  Rome;  the  appellation  of  the  First  Person 
of  the  adorable  Trinity.  76. 

FATHER-IN-LAW,  fi'Tulr-In-liw,  t.  The 
father  of  one*8  husband  or  wife. 

To  FATHER,  fi'THir,  v.  a.  To  take  as  a  son 
or  daughter ;  to  suppl^v  with  a  faliier ;  to  adopt 
a  composition;  to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  hb  off- 
spring or  production.  , 

FATHERHOOD,  fl'Tnlr-hfid,  s.  The  cha- 
racter  of  a  father. 

FATHERLESS,  f&'TH^r-lls,  a.  Without  a 
father. 

FATHERLINESS,  fixH^r-li-nls,  s.  The 
tenderness  of  a  father. 

FATHERLY,  (&'THhAh,a.  Paternal,  like  a 
father. 

FATHERLY,  fi'THlr-li,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a  father. 

FATHOM,  dxH'fim,  #.  166.  A  measure  of 
length  coniuinin^  six  feet ;  reach,  penetration, 
depth  of  contrivance. 

To  FATHOM,  dxH&m,  r.  a.  To  encompass 
with  the  arms ;  to  sound,  to  try  with  respect 
to  the  depth  ;  to  penetrate  into,  to  And  tbt 
bottom  ;  as.  I  cannot  fathom  his  design. 

FATHOMLESS,  fiTH'fim-lls,  a.  That  of 
which  no  bottom  can  be  foimd  ;  that  of  which 
thr  circumference  cannot  be  embrHced. 

FATIDICAL,  fi-tld'^-kil,  a.  PropheUck, 
haviiie  the  power  to  foretell. 

FATIFEROUS,  fd-tjffc-rfis,  a.  Deadly, 
niorfal. 

FATIGABLE,f4t'^jc^.bl,a.Ea8ily  wearied. 

To  FATIOATE,  fit'^-gke,  c.  a.  91.  To 
wrary,  to  fati^ae. 

FATIGUE,  fd-tKg',  ».  837.  Weariness, las- 
situde  ;  thf  cauM;  of  wenriness,  labour,  toil. 

To  P  ATIG  UE,  fd-ti  V»  «• «.  1 12.  To  Ure, 
Ifi  wntrx . 

FATKIDNEYED,  fitkld-nid,  a.  28S.  Fat. 

FATLING,  filling,  t.  A  young  animal  fed 
fal  (or  the  ^laii^hter. 

FATNER,fit'tn-fir,*.  more  propcriyFo/ffner. 
Hiat  which  pives  fatness. 

FATNESS,  fifn^s,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
fat,  plumn  ;  fat,  grease ;  unctuous  or  grea&y 
matter;  fertility  ;  that  which  causes  fertility. 

To  FATTEN,  flt'tn,  r.  a.  405.  To  feed  up, 
to  ma  lie  fleshy  ;  to  make  fruitful ;  to  feed 
grossly,  to  increase. 

To  FATTEN,  fit'tn,©. ».  To  grow  fat,  to  be 
pampered. 

FATUOUS,  fitsh'i-is,  a,  461.  Stupid,  fool- 
ish, ff  cble  of  mind  ;  impotent,  without  force. 

FATUITY^  fi-t&'^-t^,  s.  Foolishness,  weak- 
ness  of  mnid. 
tr  For  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  see  Futth 

ritp, 

FATWITTED,  fltVlt-ld,  a.  Heavy,  dull. 
FATTY  ,fit't^,o.Unctuous,oleagiooufl,greasy 
FAUSET,  fiw's^t,  a.  A  pipe  inserted  into  a 

vessel  to  give  vent  to  tlic  liquor,  aiid  stopped 

op  by  a  pMpjr  "r  spigot. 
FAUCHION,  fai'^l^dnj g.  ^crooked  sword. 
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FAVILL0U8,  rt-vlW&a, 

ashes. 

FAULCON,  fiwltn,  #.— See  Fakon. 
FAULT,  filt,«.  404.    Ofience,  slight  crime, 

ftomewbat  liable   to  ceiuure ;   defect,  m%iii ; 

putzle,  difficulty. 

ty  Dr.  Joboson  trllt  m  that  the  /  io  this  word  Is 
■onictiiucs  suoadctl  and  »ometimes  mote,  and  that  in 
ennverMtion  it  is  generally  suppress*  d.  To  this  Dr. 
Kcnrlck  adds,  that  U  is  ncedlr»«ly  suppressed.  None 
of  our  lexlcorrapbrrs  have  nurked  ibis  letter  mute 
bat  Mr.  Sheria4n.  Mr.  Naret  says  the  word  is  pro- 
iMUQccd  both  way*,  and  leaves  it  an«1ftetmin«;d ;  but 
Mr.  Klphisslon  decides  positively  against  relaiainc  *!>« 
I  eren  In  writing  :  his  reasons  are,  thnt  as  the  French 
have  left  out  the  /  in  their  iiiiiqntte^  Jaultr,  we  oai;bt 
to  iMve  it  out  In  oar  Eogli»h  word,  which  was  derived 
from  their  ancient  one.  I  his  reasoning,  however,  I 
Ihiok  is  sot  cooclosive.  If  after  deriving  wordt  from 
the  living  languages,  and  aslug  ihem  for  centuries,  we 
yere  to  alter  tbera  as  the  parent  language  happeos  to 
alter,  oar  own  language  would  have  no  stability.  The 
truth  is,  the  French  language  Is  mach  more  altered 
within  the  last  two  ecaturies  than  the  English,  and  is 
greatly  enfeebled  by  dro|>pipff  its  cooaun:int«.  lU 
aasal  vowels  too  have  added  to  its  wealineu,  by  ren- 
<lering  both  vowels  and  conson^iuts  less  distinct.  The 
I  in  au«-»tion  has  nolhinf  harsh  ur  uncommon  in  its 
•ooad.andfif  it  were  mote,  would  d«Mrt  its  relation  tu 
the  L»tia  Jaisittu,  and  form  a  disgraceful  exception  ; 
and  if  poets  have  snnsetimcs  dismissed  it  to  rhyme  the 
word  with  thought,  sought,  ttc.  they  have  as  readily 
admitted  it  to  rhyme  with  matt,  salt,  and  assault, 
*•  Which  of  oar  thruiti-capp'd  ancestors  found  fault, 
••  For  want  of  sag«r-ioo«:s  or  spoons  for  salt  T— ATiiM. 

FAULTFINDER,  filt'f Ind-fir^.  A  ceiwurer. 

FAULTILY,  fil't^.li,  ad.  Not  rightly,  im- 
proper! v. 

FAULTfNESS,  ftH^n&,#.  Badness,  vi- 
ciousticss ;  delinquency. 

FAULTLESS,  iiltl^,  a.  Without  faiUt, 
perfect. 

FAULTY,  iJrti,  a.  Gtiilty  of  a  fault,  blame- 

ahle,  erroneous,  defective. 

To  FAVOUR,  (i'vdr,  r.  «.  To  support,  to 
regard  with  kindness  ;  to  assist  wiiU  advan- 
Uges  or  conveniences  ;  to  resemble  in  feature; 
to  conduce  to,  tu  cuntribute. 

FAVOUR,  A'ffir,  $.  114.  Countenance, 
kindness;  support,  defence;  kindness  granted; 
lenity,  roitigatioii  of  punisbtnent ;  leave,  good 
will,  pardon  ;  object  of  favour,  person  or  thing 
lavoured ;  something  given  by  a  lady  to  be 
wi>ni ;  any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token ; 
featur**,  c<»untenance. 

FAVOURABLE,  fi'rir4.bl,  a.  Kind,  pro- 

}>ilious,  affectionate,  palliative,  tender,  averse 
rom  oeiuure  ;  conducive  to,  contributing  to ; 
accommodate,  coovcuiciit ;  beautiful,  well  fa- 
voured. 

FAVOURABLENESS,  Avir-l-bl-nii,  i. 

Kindness,  brnieiiitv. 
FAVOURABLY,  Ii'vir4.bli, ad.  Kindly, 

with  fuvr>ur. 
FAVOURED,  fli'vird,  part.  a.    Regarded 

with  kindness  ;  featured  with  well  or  ill. 
FAVOUREDLV,  (li'v6rd-l^,a</.    With  well 

or  ill,  ill  a  fair  or  fuul  way. 
FAVOl  UER,  la'vijr-ur,«.Ono  wbofarours; 

one  whi  rt'tiards  with  kindness  or  tenderness. 
FA  vol  KITH,  I^v6r-U,  $.  156.     Apenwn 

or  ihiiii:  beloved,  one  regarded  with  tavoar ; 

•  •!»»•  rho^eu  AS  a  O'lnpaiiion  by  his  superior. 
FAVOUKLES.S,  li'M^.r-l/s,  a.    UnfiiVouretl, 

ii«>i  rrparded  with   kindness  ;   unfavourable, 

uoprupiLJt'US. 
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FAUTOR,  fiw'tAr,  $.  166.  FaTourer,  c 

tenancer. 
FAUTRCSS,  dw'triBy  a.    A  woman  that 

favours  or  shows  countenance. 
FAWN,  fawn,  #.  A  young  deer. 
To  FA  WN,  ftwn,  r.a.  To  bring  forth  a  yooag 
deer ;  to  court  by  frisking  before  one,  at  s 
dog  ;  to  court  servilely. 
FAWNER,  faw^&r,  «.  One  that  (awns,  one 

that  pays  servile  courtship. 
FAWNINGLY,  flVning-l*,  ad.  In  a  cring- 
ing servile  way. 
FAY,  fl,  8.  A  fairy,  an  elf;  faith. 
To  FEAGUE,  f^^g,  v.  a.  S37.    To  whip,  to 

chastise. 
FEALTY,  fe'll-ti,  8.  Duty  due  to  a  superior 
lord. 

t:T  Dr.Keorlck,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Bachaaaa, 
«V.  Johnston,  and,  tf  we  nay  judge  by  the  poiiitioa  of 
the  accent,  Entick,  nuke  only  two  syilabtes  of  this 
word;  Mi.  Terty,  Mr  N ares. and,  by  the  puaitioaaf 
the  accent.  Dr.  A«h,  three.  I  do  nut  hesitate  a  taosMBl 
to  pronounce  the  la«t  division  the  best ;  not  oaly  uit 
is  immediately  derived  from  a  Freisch  word  of  tkrw 
syllables. /raw/ff',  bat  as  this  is  genexally  its  qoaati  y 
io  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
"  1  an  in  parliament  pledge  for  bis  trsth. 
"  And  luaog/emltjf  to  the  oew-oiade  king.' 

SUahtJpean. 
-Let  my  sovereign 
"  ConmaDd  my  eldest  sun,  nay,  all  ray  sons, 
"  As  pledges  of  my  jeaUy  and  love.^^/M. 
**  '■  Man  diaobeyinj;, 

*'  Disloyal,  breaks  his/c«^f .  and  sins 
"  Against  the  high  sapreroacy  of  haav*a.*^JRtt» 

* Each  bird  and  beast  bdMJd 

"Afur  their  kinds;  I  bi inc  tbem  to  receive 
"  From  th>'e  their  names  :  and  pay  thee /CtfXff 
•*  With  low  sobieclion.'*-/^^ 
"  Whether  his  firat  de^gn  be  to  withdraw 
"  Our  feattf/  to  God.  or  to  distarb 
"  Coojagal  loyc."- Ibid. 
In  these  qiiotatior.9  from  Johnson  we  see  tke  irst  oa^y 
makes/c<///y  two  syllable*  ;  and  even  here  It  may  b« 
presumed  (here  it  a  p<K>tical  ticm^e  exactly  like  that 
which  Yonng  o«rs  in  the  word  rtally  : 

••  Why  really  sixty-five  ia  sopMwiiat  old." 

FEAR,  f^,  f.  227.  Dread,  honour,  affie- 

hension  of  danger  ;  awe,  dejectioa  of  mmi ; 

aniietv,  solicitude ;  that  which 

something  hung  up  to  scare  deer. 
To  FEAR,  ilbe,  V.  «.   Todread,lo( 

with  apprehensious  of  terror ;  to  frifht,  ta 

terrify,  to  mmke  afraid. 
To  FEAR,  f([.re,  r.  n.   To  Ut©  in  horrow,  to 

be  afraid  ;  to  be  aniioiu. 
FEARFUL,  fere'fill,or  f;Jr^il,a.  8S0.  Tiiwif- 

ous  ;  afraid  ;  awful ;  terrible,  drcadfoL— S« 

Fierce. 
FEARFULLY,  f&re'fuM^  or  flr-fil-l*,  W. 

Timorously,  in  fear  ;  terribly,  drradfoDf . 
FEARKULNFISS,    lireftil-n^  or  iJrltl- 

UM,  9.   Timorotisneti,  habitual  timidity  ; 

state  «»f  beinc  afraid,  awe.  dread. 
FEARLESSLY,  fibel^l^',    md.     Withoat 

terr«»r. 
FEARLESSNESS,  f(relja.n&,  #.   F-ie»p- 

tion  from  fear. 
FEARLESS,  (i^re  1^,  «.  Free  IVom  fe«r,  in- 

•repid. 
FEASIBILITY,  fi-ai-bJli-t*,  #.    A  thing 

practicable. 
FEASIBLE,  fe'r^bl,  a.  2JT.     Prmeticahlr, 

that  mav  beetfrcted. 
FEASIBLY,  ft  a^bl^,  ad.  Praetioahly. 
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FEAST,  fiitt,  9. 227.  An  entertainment  of 
the  uUe,  a  somptooos  treat  of  great  namberi ; 

an  aimiverMry  day  of  rejoicing ;  something 

delicious  to  Ui«  palate. 
To  FEAST,  f^ist,  e.  a.  To  eat  sumptuouBly. 
To  FEAST,  ikk%Xy  r.  a.  To  entertain  sump- 

tnuuslv  ;  to  delight,  to  pamper. 
'  F£  ASTER,  felstor,  «.   One  that  fares  deli- 

ciouftlv  ;  one  that  entertains  reasnificrntly. 
FEASTFUL^f^sffil,  a.    FeaUve,  joyful; 

luxurious,  notoQs. 
FEASTRITE,  fi^^f  rite,  a.  Custom  observed 

in  entcriaintoeuts. 
FEAT,  f^te,  a.  227.    Act,  deed,  action,  ex- 
_i>Joit ;  a  trick,  a  ludicrous  performance. 
FEAT,  ate,  a.    Ready,  skilful,  ingenious ; 

nice,  neat. 
FEATEOUS,  f^'t^is,  or  f&tshi-^  a.  26S. 

Neat,  dexterous. 
FEATEOUSLY,  ft'tA-is-li,   ad.    NeaUy, 

deiteroosly. 
FEATHER,  i^TR'ir,  f.  06,  224.   The  plume 

of  birds ;  an  ornament,  an  empty  title  ;  opon 

a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  hair. 
To  FEATHER,  fSrH'fir,  r.a.    To  dress  in 

fieatbers ;  to  fit  with  feathers ;  to  tread  as  a 

eock ;   to  enrich,  to  adorn.  ^To  Feather  one's 

nest,  to  get  riches  together. 
FEATHERBED,  flTR'&r-bld,  a.     A  bed 

staffed  with  feaiheis. 
FEATHERDRIVER,    flTH-ir^-vir,    a. 

One  who  cleanses  feathers. 
FEATHERED,  fSrn'&r'd.  a.  159.   Oothed 

with  feathers  ;  fitted  with  feathers,  carrying 

fnthers. 
FEATHEREDGE,  flm'&r.ldje,  a.    Boards 

or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  an- 

otker  are  called  featheredge  staff. 
FEATHEREDGED,  flxH'ir-idj'd,  a.   Be- 

lanffinie  to  a  featheredge. 
FEATHERFEW,  f*TH'dr.(4,  a.  A  plant 
FEATHERLESS,  fliH'ir.lis,  a.     Without 

leathers. 
F£ATHERSELLER,fiTii'ir-8il.ir,  a.  One 

who  sells  feathers. 
FEATHERY,  ftni'ir-*,  a.    Clothed  with 

feathers. 
FEATLY,  f*te1i,  ad.  Neatly,  nimbly. 
FEATNE8S,  f^te'n^,  a.Neatness,  dexterity. 
FEATURE,  (etsh&re,  a.  462.    The  cast  or 

make  of  the  faee ;  any  lineament  or  single 

part  of  the  face. 
To  FEAZE,  fbe,  v.  a.   To  untwist  the  end 

of  a  rope  ;  to  beat. 
FEBRIFUGE,  f<b'r*.rtje,  a.  Any  medieine 

serviceable  in  a  fever. 
FEBRILE,  fibril,  a.  140.    Constituting  a 

fever ;  proceeding  from  a  fever. 
FEBRUARY,  ftb'rA4.ri,  a.    Hie  name  of 

the  second  month  in  the  year. 
FECES,  fFafa,  a.   Dregs,  lees,  sediment, 

sobaidenoe ;  eicrement. 
FECULENCE,  flk'A.llnse,  ?  a.Muddiness. 
FECULENCV.f2k'A.Uii.a^,J     q„aUty    of 

aboonding  with  lees  or  sediment  j  lees,  feces, 

•edimcnt,  dreg*. 

FECULENT,  f^k'i-liit,  a.   Foul,  dreggy, 

eKcrrraeiitiii<»UY. 
FECUND,  rtk'ind,  a.  Fruitfol,  proliilck.— 

See  Facund. 
FECUNDATION 

act 


To  FECUNDIFT,  fl-kJu'di-fl,  r.  a.    To 

make  fruitful. 
FECUNDITY,  fJ-kiu'di-t*,  #.  FmHftilness 

qoaJity  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

FED,  fSd.  Preterit  and  iHirt.pasa.  of  ToFeed. 
FEDARY,  fId'J.rt,  $,    A  partner,  or  a  de- 
pendant. 

FEDERAL,    fid'h4^  o.    Relating   to  a 

league  or  conlr»ct. 
FEDERARY,  fJd'Ir-i-ri,  a.  A  confederate, 

an  accomplice- 
FEDERATE,  fJd'fe-ite,  a.  91.  Leagued. 

FEE,  f^^,  s,  246.  All  lands  and  tenements 
that  are  held  b^  any  acknowledgment  of  su- 
periority to  a  higher  lord  ;  recompense  ;  pay- 
ments occasionally  claimed  by  persons  in 
office  ;  reward  paid  to  physicians  or  lawyers. 

FEEFARM,  f^^firm,  a.  Tenour  by  which 
lands  are  held  from  a  superior  lord. 

To  FEE,  f^,  V.  a.  To  reward,  to  pay ;  to 
bribe,  to  keep  in  hire. 

FEEBLE,  ffc^l,  0. 405.  Weakly,  debiUUted, 
sickly. 

FEEBLEMINDED,  iil>l.mlnd'jd,  a.  Weak 
of  mind. 

FEEBLENESS,  f^l-nls,  s.  Weakness, 
imbecility,  infirmity. 

FEEBLY,  (kUh,  ad.  Weakly,  without 
strength. 

To  FEED,  f^d,  e.  a.  246.  To  supply  with 
food*,  to  grase,  to  consume  by  cattle;  to 
nourish,  to  cherish  ;  to  keep  in  hope  or  expec- 
tation ;  to  delight,  to  entertain. 

To  FEED,  f^d,  V.  n.  To  take  food ;  to  prey, 
to  live  bv  eating ;  to  grow  fat  or  plump. 

FEED,  f&M,  a.  Food,  that  wbieh  is  eaten ; 
pasture. 

FEEDER,  f^dir,  a.  One  that  girea  food  ; 
an  exciter,  an  encourager ;  one  tl»t  eats,  one 
that  eats  nicely. 

To  FEEL,  f^,  e.  n. ;  prH.  Felt ;  porf .  past. 
Felt.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the 
toach  'j  to  search  bv  feeling ;  to  have  «  quick 
sensibility  of  good  or  evil;  to  appear  to  the 
touch. 

To  FEEL,  ftM,  V.  a.  246.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch  ;  to  try,  to  sound  ;  to  have  a  sense  of 
pain  or  pleasure ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  know, 
to  be  acouainted  with. 

FEEL,  fhhf  s.The  sense  of  feeling,  the  toueh. 

FEELER,  r^M'&r,  a.  One  that  feels;  the 
horns  or  aniennn  of  insects. 

FEELING;  lIMIng,  p«iff .  a.  ExpressiTe  of 
great  sensibility  ;  sensibly  felt 

FEELING,  f^4ling,a.  The  sense  of  touch ; 
teosibiJity,  tenderness,  perception. 

FEEUNOLY,  f^Mlng.ft,  od.  With  expres- 
sion of  great  sanslbilhy ;  so  as  to  be  sensibly 
felt 

FEET,  ftit,  a.  246.  The  plural  of  Foot. 

FEETLESS,  fkhilis,  a.  Without  feet 

ToFEIGN,line,v.a.  249,  985.  To  invent; 
to  make  a  show  of,  to  do  up^m  some  false  pre- 
tences ;  to  dissemble,  to  conceal. 

To  FEIGN,  fine,  V.N.  To  relate  iklsely,  to 
image  from  the  inveiitton. 

FEIGNEDLY,  flne'^-l^, ad. 864.  In  fiction, 
not  tnilv. 

FEIGN EIR,  Ane'or,  a.    tnventer,  contriver 

UNDATION.  fik.kSn.d4lihin,a.  The  I  FEINTr^nt,  a.  249.    A  false  appc.arance ; 
of  makhig  pruJifick,  1      ,  awck  assault.  )iqitiz  
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To  FEUCITATE,  ft-lis'i-tite,  v.  «.  To 
make  happj,  to  concratuiate. 

FELICITATION,  rt-lls4-ti'shftii, ».  Con- 
cralulatioii. 

FEUCITOUS,rt-lVM6fl,a.  Happy. 

FELICITY,  fe-lJs'^-le,  #.  Happiness,  pro- 
•prritv,  bli««ifulnc9i. 

FELINE,  ft'llne, «.  140.  Like  a  cat,  pertain- 
ing to  a  cat. 

FELL,  fll,  a.  Cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman ; 
Mvage,  ravenous,  bloody. 

FELL,  f^l,  t.  The  skin,  the  hide. 

To  FELL,  fel,  r.  a.  To  knock  down,  to  bring 
to  the  j^round  ;  lo  hew  down,  to  cut  down. 

FELL,  fel.    The  preterit  of  To  Fall. 

FELLER,  f^rii'ir,  j.  One  that  hews  down. 

FELLIFLUOL'S,  f^airfl6-(is,a.518.  Flow- 
in?  with  pall.  ,       ,  , 

FELLMONGER,  flrm6ng-g6r,  «.  381.  A 
dealer  in  hide«. 

FELLNESS,  fll'nes,  #.  Cruelty,  savageness. 

FELLOE,  fin6,  5.  206.  The  circumference 
of  a  wheel. 

FELLOW,  fJllA,  i.  327.  An  associate,  one 
unitt-d  in  the  iarac  alFair;  oiic  of  the  tame 
kind ;  one  thhig  suited  to  another,  one  of  a 
pair ;  a  familiar  appellation  used  sometimes 
with  fbndnesi.  sometimes  with  cntempt; 
mean  wretch,  sorry  rascal ;  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege that  shares  its  revenue. 

To  FELLOW,  fJnA,  r.  a.  To  suit  with,  to 
pair  wiih.  ,      ,      ^     »     * 

FELLOW-COMMONER,  fel-lAkimfin-ftr, 
I.  A  commoner  at  Camhridise  of  the  higher 
order,  who  dines  with  llie  fellows. 

FELLO  W^kEATURE,  f^l-li-krfc'Uhire^. 

One  that  has  the  same  Creator.  ' 

FELLOW.HEIR,f4MA-are',s.  Coheir. 

FELLOW-HELPER,  fJl-lA-h^lp'dr, ».  Co- 
adjutor. ,     .    .     ,    , 

FELLO W-LABOURER,  fll-lA-ll'b&r-4r,  s. 
One  who  labours  in  the  same  design. 

FELLOW-SERVANT,  fll-lA-slr'vdnt,  $. 
One  that  has.the  same  master. 

FELLOW-SOLDIER,  fll-li-sAl'jfir, «.  One 
wliu  fii:hts  under  the  same  commander. 

FELLOWSTUDENT,  feilA^sti'd^nt,  ». 
One  who  studiet  in  companv  with  another. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER,  f^l-lo-sfifdr-ir,  *. 
One  who  »hfirr*«  the  same  evils. 

FELLOW  -FEELING,  fel-lA-feMIng,  s. 
Sviopathy  ;  combination,  joint  interest. 

FELU)WLIKE,  f^llA-llke,  ?  «.  Like  a  com- 

FELLOWLY,  f^ll^lt,  )  panion,  on 
equal  terms. 

FELLOWSHIP,  f^nA-ahlp,  t.  Coropanion- 
ihi|i;  association  ;  equality  ;  (>artnrr»liip  ;  fre- 
quency of  inttrcoursr,  »<>cial  i  ifa»ure  ;  titness 
and  fondues  for  fr^ial  enirruinmnits  ;  an  es- 
tahliihrocnt  in  the  College,  with  share  in  its  re- 
▼rnur. 

FELLY,    f*n^,  ad.     Cruelly,  inhamanly, 

».TVd-«  Iv. 

FKLO-liE-SR,  fc-l^d^-sc',  #.     In  law,  he 

titat  C'nuntittrih  (rl.uy  by  nmrilifiM^  Innnclf. 
FELON,  f^  6n,  t.  1G6.  One  \^ho  hai»  com- 
n)inr<1  a  capital  crime  ;  a  wliitlo**,  tumour 
furuied  between  the  bone  and  its  inveslini; 
membrane. 
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FELON,  fSl'in,  a.    Cruel,  traitorous,  inhu- 
man. 
FELONIOUS,    fMA'ni-fis,    «.     Wicked, 

traitorous,  villanous,  realifsnant. 
FELONIOUSLY,  t-^-l^'n^-ds-l^,  «/.    In  a 

felonious  way. 
FELONY,  f^rin-^,  $.    A  crime  denouoced 

capital  by  the  law. 
FELT,  f^lt,  s.  The  preterit  of  FccL 
FELT,  felt,  $.    Cloth  made  of  wool  united 

without  weaving  ;  a  hide  or  skin. 
FELUCCA,  f&.ldk'i,  $.    A  small  open  boat 

with  six  oars. 
FEMALE,  {k'mkXcy  s.    A  the,  one  of  the 

sex  which  brings  young. 
FEMALE,  fi'mile,  a.    Not  masculine,  be- 

loncii^j;  to  a  she, 
FEMINAUTY,  f&n.^nlr^-t^,s.    Female 

nature. 
FEMININE,  flm'^-nln,  «.  150.    Of  the  sex 

that  brings  ^oung,  female  ;  soft,  tender,  deli* 

cate ;  efieouuate,  emasculated. 
FEMORAL,  fim'6'ti\,a.  Belonging  to  the 

thieh. 
FEN,  f^n,  $,    A  marsh ;  low,  flat,  and  moist 

ground  ;  a  moor,  a  bog. 
FENBERRY,  f^^^r-ri,  t.  A  kind  of  black- 

berry. 
FENCE,  fkse,  $,  Guard,  security,  outwork, 

defence ;  enclosure,  mound,  hedge  ;  tiie  art  of 

fencing,  defence  ;  skill  in  defence. 
To  FENCE,  finse,  r.  a.  To  enclose,  to  tecoro 

by  an  enclosure  or  hedge  ;  to  guard. 
To  FENCE,  l^nse,  u  n.  To  practise  the  arts 

of  manual  defence  ;  to  guard  against,  to  act  on 

the  defensive  ;  to  fight  according  to  art. 
FENCELESS,  finslU,  a.    Without  enclo- 
sure, opeiu 
FENCER,  fin's&r,s.    One  who  teaches  or 

practises  the  use  of  weapons. 
FENCIBLE,  rk's^.bl,  €.    Capable  of  de- 
fence. 
FENCING-MASTER,  fia'slng-mls-tir,  f. 

One  who  teaches  the  use  of  wtrap<  n%, 
FENCING-SCHOOL,  fen'sing-skWl, «.    A 

place  in  which  the  use  uf  weapons  is  taught 
To  FEN  D,  f(?nd,  r.a.To  keep  off,  to  shut  out. 
ToFEND,  n^nd,c.n.    To  dispute,  to  ^ift 

ft?  a  charge. 
FENDER,  fen'dur,  s.  A  plate  of  metal  laid 

before  the  fire  to  hinder  coalt  that  fall  froai 

rolling  forward  t<>  the  floor;  any  thing  laid  or 

hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  keep  off  violence. 
FENERATION,  f^n-^r^'shfin,  #.     Usury, 

tl»e  |:ain  of  interest 
FENNEL,  f^n'nll,  s.  99.    A  plant  of  strong 

scent. 
FENNY,  f&n'n^,  «.    Marshy,  boggy ;  inha- 

biiinji  the  nmrsh. 
FENNYSTOSKS.f?n'ni.§tAnx,  #.   A  plant 
F1:NSI'(  RED,  fen'sukl,  «.     Sucked  out  of 

OMf^hes. 
FKOD,  lude,  #.  Fee,  tenure. 
FI.OD AL,  fuMal.a.  Held  fn^m  another. 
1  iCOD  VKV,  fiVdii  r*,  $.  One  who  holds  hU 

esiAtr  under  the  tenure  of  suit  and  scr^ioc  to 

a  ^iiperittf  l.rd. 

To  FEOFF,  U'i\  r.  a.  250.  To  pQt  in  poases- 

siun,  to  inTcst  with  light 
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error  retpecitng  enfeoff,  which  tli*'y  niarlc  with  tbe 
lofiK  e>  I'r.  Keurick  and  Mr.  Barclay  are  under  tbe 
um«  miMake  in  feoffs  by  pronoorftiOK  Ibe  diphihoni; 
loac ;  aud  Mr.  Marc*  it  wrooi;  alto  in  pronouncins  fit- 
fe»J^\n  tbe  tame  lo^nner.  Mr.  i'erry  ia  the  only  one 
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wordfa|/W»/'aiHl  tn/tojfm^Htt  wbich^tu  bacontittent, 
I  oaght  cert4inly  to  bave  marked  with  the  abort  aoaud, 
•■  ia  feoff  tiuii  feopee, 

FEOFFEE,  fefft^,  t.  One  put  in  possession. 
FEOFFER,  feffijr,  t.    One  who  gives  pos- 
_  sesaion  of  anj  thiiiff. 
BEOFFMENT,  flfmlnt,  t.  The  act  of  grant- 

infC  posiestiou. 
FERACITY,  fh'As'Uh,  $.     Fruitfulnesa, 

fertility. 
FERAI^  f^rll,  0.  Faheral,  moarnfal. 
FERIATION,  (c-ri-i'shfin,  $,  6S4.   The  act 

of  k^epiop  linjyday. 
FERINE,  fiVlne,  a.  140.  Wild,  sayagc. 
FERINENESS,  il-rine'nls,  $.    Barbarity, 

uvafenets. 
FERITY,  rfr'^t*,  t.    Barba.ity,  cruelty, 

wiMnets. 
To  FERMENT,  fir-mlnV,  v.  a.   To  exalt  or 

rmrefy  by  intcitine  motion  of  parla. 
To  FERMENT,  fi^r-mlnt',  ».  n.  To  hare  the 

part9  put  into  intestine  raotion. 
FERMEXT,  firm^nt,  #,  492.    That  which 

catttes  hitestine  motion ;  the  intestine  motion, 

tumult. 
FERMENTABLE,  flr-nlnt'l-bl,  <.CapabIe 

of  frrnfentatioiu 
FERMENTAL,  flrnnint^il,  a.    Having  the 

power  to  ciiu«r  feriuentation. 
FERMENTATION,  flr.mln-tl'shftn,*.    A 

slow  motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mii- 

ed  body,  aritiiiir  ususHy  from  tbe  operation  of 

some  active  acid  matter. 
FERMENTATIVE,  I&r-m«n't4.tiT,  a.  Cans- 

init  fermentation. 
FERN,  flni,s.  A  plitnt 
FERNY,  flm'*,  a.  Overgrown  with  fern. 
FEROCIOUS,  tk-rh'shiu,  a.  U7.    Savage, 

6erce. 
FEROCITY,  fi.r6s'^.ti,  s.      Savagenest, 

iercenest. 
FERREOUS,  fir'ri.if ,  €.Conaistlng  of  iron, 

beloneing  *<•  iron. 
FERRET,  i;Sr'rit,s.  W.  A  quadruped  of  the 

«c«sel  kind,  used  to  catch  rabbits ;  a  kind  of 

narrow  riband. 
To  FERRET,  fSr'rIt,  r.  a.  99.    To  drive  out 

of  liirkinfT  fiUces. 
FERRETER,  nlr^rlt-tfir,  $.    One  that  hunts 

another  in  his  privacies. 
FERRIAGE,  (^r^-I^je,  s.  90.  The  fare  paid 

at  a  ferry. 
FERRUGINOUS,  flr.ri'j?n-&s,  o.Partaking 

of  the  parljcles  and  qualities  of  iron. 
FERRULE,  fdr'ril,  «.    An   iron  ring  put 

round  any  tliinir  to  keep  it  fn>ra  cracking;. 
To  FERRY,  i;Sr'r^,  r.  a.    To  carry  over  in  a 

FERRY,  fer'rt,  $.  A  vessel  of  carriage ;  the 
passage  over  which  the  ferryboat  passes. 
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wH  IJjIu  ^rj?T;:i!J2?*  ^  <»Pktbonf  intws  I  FERRYMAN,  f2r'rl-m4n,  «.  88.    One  who 
wor^  .«diucompoaudei!<e.xrwa.  projwmnced  like        keeps  a  ferry /one  who  lor  hire  UatisporU  goods 

and  passeniEers. 
FERTILE,  fMil,  a.  140.  Fruitful,  abundant 
FERTILENESS,  f*r'til.n&, «.  Fruitfulnew, 

fecund'tv. 
FERTILITY,  rfr-tll'i  ti,  s.     Abundance, 

fruitfulness. 
To  FERTILIZE,  fer'til-llze,  v.  o.    To  make 

fruitlui.tu  make  (ilenteous,tn  make  produciive. 
FERTILY,  fdr'tli-i,  ad.  property  FertUeig. 

Fruitfully,  plenteoutiy. 
FERVENCY,' flHvln-si, ».     Heat  of  mind, 

ardour  ;  flam**  of  dcvnti«ui,  2<'rI. 
FERVENT,  fdr'vlntja.  Hot,  boiling;  hot  in 

tetiper,  vehement ;  ardent  in  piety,  warm  in 

E»*al. 
FERVENTLY,   flKvlnt-l^,    ad.    Eageriy, 

vehcmentlv  ;  with  pious  ardour. 
FERVID,  JrlrVJd,  a.  Hot,  burning,  boiling; 

vehement,  eagrr,  zealous 
FERVIDITY,  fiir-vjd'^.ti,  s.     Heat,  zeal, 

ardour.   • 
FERViDNESS,  fir'vld-nis,  t.    Ardour  of 

mind,  zeal 
FERULA,  flr'A-li,  s.    An  instrument  with 

which  vouiig  scholars  are  beaten  on  tlie  hand. 
FERVOUR,  fdr'vdr,  $.  S14.    Heat,  warmth, 

heat  of  mind.  zeal. 
FESCUE,  f^sIcA,  s.   A  small  wire  by  which 

those  whi*  teach  t(»  read  point  out  the  letters. 
To  FESTER,  fls't&r,  r.  a.  To  rankle,  to  cor- 
rupt, tn  grow  viruTiit. 
FESTINATE,  ((^s't^n&te,  a.  Hasty,  hurried. 
FESTIN ATELY,  fds'ti-nAte-li,  ad.  HasUly, 

speedilv. 
FEST^ATION,  fest^-nVsh&n,  s.    Haste, 

hurry. 
FESTIVAL,  fis't^-vil,  a.     Pertaining  to 

fen^tt,  jdVOUS. 

FESTIVAL,  f&i't^.vll,  $.    Time  of  feast, 

anniversary  day  of  civil  or  reliftiuus  joy. 
FESTIVE,'fls'tlv.o.  140.  Joyous,  gay. 
FESTIVITY,  f^stlv  i-t^,  $.    FesUval,  time 

of  rejiiicing;  sayety,  joy  fulness. 
FESTOON,  fls-t&&n',  s.  In  architecture,  an 

ornament  of  carved  work  in  the  form  o'  a 

wreath  or  garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted 

together. 
FESTUCINE,f^'t6-sin,a.l40.Straw^x>lour. 
FESTUCOUS,  f^s.tt^'k&a,a.Made  of  straw. 
To  FETCH,  fitsh,  r.  a.  To  go  and  bring ;  to 

strike  at  a  distance ;  to  produce  by  some  kind 

of  force ;  to  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  obtain  as 

its  price. 
To  FETCH,  fItsh,  r.a.    To  move  vrith  a 

quick  return. 
FETCH,  fluh,  a.  A  stratagem  by  which  any 

thing  is  indirectly  performed,  a  trick,  an  arti- 

flee. 
FETCHER,  feUh'ir,  a.  One  that  fetches. 
FETID,  fiStId,  a.  290.    Stinking,  rancid.— 

Sf*r  Frtlll. 

FETIDNESS,  fitld-nls,  s.    The  quaUty  of 

sti'iking. 
FETLOCK,  rSta<lk,  s.    A  tuft  of  hair  that 

grow«  behind  the  pastern  joint. 
FETTER,  fet'tQr,  #.    It  is  commonly  used  ia 

the  jilural,  Fetters.  Chains  for  tlie  feet. 
To  FETTER,  (et't&r,  r.  a.    To  bind,  to  tt&^ 

chain,  to  ^hacUc,  to  tie.     ^^  . 
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FrcrmOUS,  f?k-tlsh'&s,  a     Counterfeit 

not  frenuine  ;  fei^nerl ;  not  real,  not  true. 
FICTITIOUSLY,  I  ik-tish'ug-le,  aJ.FiUcIf , 

counierfeitlj. 
FIDDLE,  fid'dl,  #.     A  stringed  instrument 

of  iuti«ick,  a  Tiulin. 
To  FIDDLK,  fid'dl,  r.  n.  405.  To  piny  upon 

thcfid'dr*;  to  tride,    tu  shift  the  liaudi  cticiu 

and  di»  notliine. 
FIDDLEFADDLE,  f id'dl-fad'dl, «.  Trifles. 

A  cant  word. 
FIDDLER,  fid'dl-ur,  t.     A  musician,  oo© 

that  piayn  ufM)n  thf  fiddle. 
FIDDIJi:lSTlCK,  fid  dl-stik,  s.  The  hew  and 

hair  which  •  fiddler  draws  over  the  string)  >  f 

a  fiddle. 
FIDDLi:STRING,    fU'dl-8tr?ng,    t.     The 

string  (if  a  fiddle. 
FIDELITY,  fiiMVh'ih,  $.  126.     HoiM?sty, 

faithful  adherence. 


To  FETTLE,  fif  tl,  r.  «.  405.  To  do  trilling 

business. 
FETUS,  f^t&8,  «.  206,  480.    Any  animal  in 

embryo,  any  thing  yet  in  the  womb. 

^  Whenec  run  arise  the  different  qaantlty  of  the  e 
la  Fitus  and  Fetid  r  nil  a  Iwiler  reason  a^ipear,  \rt 
as  suppose  the  folluwin;i:  AVrM4,exceptlbedipbtbonir, 
retain*  it*  Latin  form,  an<t  tlicrrfore  is  naturally  pro* 
Boanced  with  its  flrM  Byllnbl*  long.  Fetid'i*  angli- 
eiscd;  and  as  must  of  tlie»<r  angticited  word*  of  I  wo  syl- 
lables arederivetl  from  Latin  wordaof  threr,wh<*rr  ilie 
first,  be  it  short  or  lone,  i* '"  ^>°''  Knglish-Lailn  pro. 
nounce<I  short,  the  same  ayilaltie  in  ibp  l^nclish  words 
la  generally  »borl  tikfwt«r.  This  hat  cttalilivb^Kl  •om«' 
thinf  tike  a  rule  ;  and  this  rtile  has  rborteiird  the  first 
•yliabli*  of  /Vf iJ,  iboo^li  lonf  in  the  Latin  Fatidus,— 
Sr«  Drama. 

FEUD,  f&de,«.  264.  Quarrel,  contention. 
FEUDAL,  f&'dll,  a.     Pertainfng  to  fees  or 

tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  of  •  sapetior 

lord. 
FEUDAL,  f&'dll,  9,   A  dependance,  somo- 

thin};  held  by  tenure. 
FEUDATORY,    ft'di-tir-i,  »,    One  who 

holds  not  in  chief,  but  by  some  conditional 

tenure.— For  tlie  o,  see  D^msesftr^ 
FEVER,  (t'v&r,  t.     A  disease  in  which  the 

body  is  violently  heated,  and  tlie  pulse  quick- 

ened,  or  in  which  heat  and  cold  prevail  by 

tarns.    It  is  sometimes  continual,  sometimes 

intermittent. 
FEVERET,  f*.vir-ll',  t.    A  slight  fever, 

febricula. 
FEVERFEW,  f^'rir-fi,*.  An  herb. 
FEVERISH,  f^Vfir-lsh,  a.   Troubled  with  a 

fever  ;  tending  to  a  fever ;  uncertain.,  incon- 
stant, now  hot,  now  cold  ;  hot,  burning. 
FEVERISHNF^S,  ftS-fir-Uh-n^s,*.  Aslight 

disorder  of  the  feverish  kind. 
FEVEROUS,  f^v&r.&s,  a.  Troubled  with  a 

fever  or  ague  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  fever ; 

having  a  tendency  to  produce  fevers. 
FEVER Y,  f^ V&r4, «.  Diseased  with  a  fever. 
FEW,  f&,  a.  Not  many,  not  a  great  number. 
FEW  EL,  fu'il,  $,  09.    CombusUble  matter, 

as  firewmid,  coal. 
FEWNF^S,f&'n^,s.  Smallness  of  number. 
FIR,  fib,  9.  A  lie,  a  falsehood. 
To  FIH,  fjb,r.  n.  To  lie,  to  tell  lies. 
Ff  HBFR,  f  ib'bfir,  s.  A  teller  of  fibs. 
FIBRE,  f  I'bur,  s.  416.    A  small  thread  or 

string. 
FIBRIL,  f  l^r?!,  t.  A  small  fibre  or  string. 
FIBROUS,  fi'brds,  a.  114.    Composed  of 

fibres  ur  stamina. 
FIBULA,  flb'6.U,s.    The  outer  and  lesser 

bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 
FICKLE.,  flklcl,  a.  405.     Changeable,  in- 

eoiHiant,  nnsteady  ;  not  fixed,  subject  to  vicis- 
situde. 
FICKLENF^S,  flk^l-n^s,  s, 

uncertainly,  unsteadiness. 
FICKLY,  f Ik'kl-li,  «d.     Without  certainty 

or  «tnbilitv. 
FlCTlLE,Vilv'tJl,  a.  140.    Manufactured  bv 

the  potter. 
FICTION,  fik'jihftn,  s.    The  act  of  f.  i.runc 

or  invpiiti  .(J  ;  tlic  thing  feigned  or  invnin-.i  . 

a  faUeh»«id,  u  lie 
FlCTIOls,   fik'.hfis,  n 
^nary. 
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Inconstancy, 
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)r.  H.     To  more 
K  )    nimbly  and  ir- 

t.  126,  So7.     Cooft- 

nelng  the  ttcmA 
ln(  worda,  as  if 
arked  tbtm,  sc« 

«.     One  who 

who  depends 
on  faith  without  works. 

FIDUCIARY,  fe-di'shM-r^  J.  Confident, 
steady,  unduubting. 

FIEF,  fet'f,  s.  A  fee,  a  manor,  a  possession 
held  by  some  tenure  of  a  superior. 

FIELD,  fc4ld,  9.  275.  Ground  not  inhabit- 
ed,  not  built  on  ;  cultivated  tract  of  frn>nnd  ; 
the  open  country,  opfiosed  to  quarters  ;  the 
ground  of  battle ;  the  ground  (»ccupied  by 
an  army  j  a  wide  expanse  ;  space,  compass, 
extent ;  in  heraldry,  tlie  surfac;  of  a  shield. 

FIELDED,  f^el'd^,  «.     Being  in  a  field  of 

battle. 

dant. 
oDtrivcd 
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mander  of  an  ormy  in  the  field. 
FIELDMOUSE,  f^iMdm^tise,  «.    A   monse 

th:tt  burrows  in  banks. 
FIFLDOFFICER,    fJ4ld-6rf^-8fir,    «.     An 

(dhcer  whose  command  in  the  fi*-ld  extends  to 

a  whole  regiment,  as,  the  colot*el,  liculenaot- 

onloijel,  and  major. 
FIELDriECE,  Icild'ptcsp,  a.  SnuOl  cannoa 

used  in  battles,  but  not  in  seiges. 
FIEND,  fcend,  f.275.  An  encray,  the  great 

enemy  of  mankind.  Satan;  any  ii)feriuil  k>eing. 
FIEUCK,  (etr*c,  or  fcrse.a.  Savai^e, raven- 

i>u^  ;   v-lirinctit  ;  outrageous  \  an^ry,  furious  ; 

^!M,-.t:.  f-rcil.U-. 

/'T*  I'lr  fi»«t   mot,*  of  f»ror(>nn'-in7  t 
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HERCELV,  fttrsea*,  or  fintlh,  ^ 
Intljr,  fanousij. 

FIERCENESS,  r&^ne'nlfl,  or  flrse'rils,  «. 
Frrocitj,  Mvageoeuj  fiulenoe,  outrageous 
pastioti. 

FIERIFACIAS,  fU-r^A'shfis.  «.  88.  In 
law.  a  judicial  writ  for  him  that  has  rt-covercd 
in  an  action  of  debt  or  damages,  to  the  sheritf, 
tu  command  bim  to  Ifvjf  the  debt  or  the  da- 

maffri. 
FIERINESS,  fi'^4-n*s.  #.    Hot  qualities, 

hrat,  icriiuuujf  j  heat  of  temper,  iatellectual 

ard«Hir* 
FIERY,  fi'er-i»,  a.    Consislinff  of  fire  ;  hot 

like  fire ;  veheinenl,  ardent,  active  ;  passiun- 

aie,  untrii^tus,  easilj  provoked;  unrestrained, 

fierce  ;  heated  b;^  /ire. 
FIFE,  fife,  «.     A  pipe  blown  to  the  dram. 
nPTEEN,  firtKn,  a.     Five  and  ten. 
FItTEENTH,  (Ift^f A,  a.    The  fifth  after 

the  tenth. 
FIFTH,  flTlk,  a.    The  next  to  the  fourth. 
nFTHLY,  f ffMI^,  ad.  In  the  fifth  place. 
FIFTILTH,  fink4th,  a,  279.    The  next  to 

the  fhnjr-uinth. 
FIFTY,  f  Jni,  #.    Five  tens. 
FIG,  fig,  $.  A  tree  that  bears  figs ;  the  fruit 

oftheii^-tree. 
FIOAPPLE,  rV^p-pl,  «.  405.    A  (iroit 
F10MARIOOLD,fig-mii'^.gAld,«.  A  plant. 
To  FIGHT,    fUe,  r.  n.;   preter.  Fought; 

p€n.  foo.  Fought.    To  contend  in  battle,  to 

—kt  war  ;  to  contend  iu  single  fight ;  to  con- 

trtid. 
T«  FIGHT,  fhe,  r.  a.    To  war  against,  tp 

rDrnttat  against. 
F!€HT,  f ite,  #.  Battle ;  combat,  duel ;  some- 

ttunc  tn  kcreen  the  combatants  iu  ships. 
FIGHTER,  f  I'tir,  $,    Warrior,  duellUt. 
FIGHTING,  fi'ting^par^a.    Qualified  for 

war,  fit  f«ir   battle ;  occupied  by  war. 
FIGHENT,  f  ^g'ro^nt,  $.    An  'invention,  a 

lictioti,  the  idea  fci fined. 
nCPECKER,  fVptk-ir,  t.    A  bird. 
FlGULATEy  dg^A-l^te, «.  91.   Made  of  pot- 

FIGURA^LE,  fig'&.rl^)!,  a.  Capable  of 
beinc  brought  to  certain  form,  and  retained  in 
it    Thot  Umti  it  figurable,  bat  not  water. 

FlOURABILITY,fig-&-rA4)il'^a,s.  The 
Maht  J  of  being  capable  of  a  certaiu  and  tia- 

FIGURAL,  fig^A-r^  «•  Belonging  to  figure. 
FIOURATE,  f2g'6.rlte,a.9l.  Of  a  certain 

and  determinate  form ;  resembliog  anj  thing 

c^adctenBinale  fcrro. 
FIGURATION,  f!g-&-ii'8h&n,t.  Determl- 

aatiuo  to  a  certain  form;  the  act  of  giving  a 

ccftam  form* 
FIGURATIVE,  ffg^A-rt-tK,  a.    Represent- 

him  •ometlitug  else,  topical ;  not  literal ;  full 
^     Mrhrtorical  eshorUttons. 
^TIOURATTVELY,  ffg'i-rl-tK-li,  od.    By 

■  fif«^»  in  a  sense  ditfefeut  from  that  which 

woffit  ofiyinatly  imply. 
FUKIBE,  f  ig^,  s.  The  figure  of  any  thing 

at  lemufiaied  by  the  outlines ;  shape ;  pers«iu, 

tttemal^  Ibrm,  appearance   mean  or  gmnd  ; 
.    Attiumsbed  appaarance,  eminence,  reroark- 

abU  caaractrr ;  a  statue,  an  ima^e ;  represen* 
in  painting ;  a  charaetrr  denoting  a 
S41 


number ;  the  horoscope,  the  diagram  of  the 
aspect  of  the  astrological  houses  :  in  theology, 
type,  representative ;  inilietorick,  an >- mode 
of  speaking  in  which  words  are  detorted  fiora 
their  literal  and  primitive  sense  ;  iu  grninmar, 
any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analuijy  or 
syntax. 

i^  There  !•  a  course  and  a  d»  licatr  pronon elation 
of  this  word  aud  ft*  conipounda.  llif  HrM  it  xirh  a 
pronunrixlion  as  tnakpt  Itie  u  Hinrt  and  sbiii,  as  if 
wrilit'iiyfg^r ;  the  laei  |>re»crve»  ihe  sound  oi  u  opeu, 
as  if  ^  we*e  pt«tiKcd,  >^-^</re.  That  ibis  is  lh«  true 
sound  til  oifii  II,  wie  riiiKiples,  Ko.  8. 

To  FIGURE,  flg'^rc,  r.  a.  To  fomi  into 
determined  shape  ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with 
figures ;  to  diversify  •,  to  represent  bv  a  typi- 
cal or  figurative  resemhlatice  ;  to  image  in  the 
mind  ;  to  form  figuratively,  to  use  in  a  sense 
not  literal. 

FIGWORT,  fVw&rt,  «.    A  plant. 

FILACEOUS, (i^li'shOs,  a.  357.  Consisting 
of  threads. 

FILACER.  fll'i-s5r,  *.  98.  An  oflicer  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  so  called  bccnuse  he  files  those 
writs  whereon  he  makes  process. 

FIL  AM  ENT,  f M-mlnt,  s.  A  slender  thread, 
a  body  slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 

FILBERT,  f  il^&rt,  t.  98.  A  fine  hazel  nut 
with  a  thin  shell. 

To  FILCH,  f  Jlsh,  r.  n.    To  steal,  to  pilfer. 

FILCH£R,  fiish'fir,  s.  98.  A  thief,  a  petty 
ro  hher. 

FILE,  file,  t,  A  thread  ;  a  line  on  which 
papers  are  strung ;  a  catalogue,  roU ;  a  line  of 
soldiers  ranged  one  behind  aaotlier ;  an  instru- 
ment to  smooth  metals. 

FILECUTTER,  f  Ue'kit-fir,  «.    A  maker  of 

files. 
To  FILE,  file,  r.  a.  To  string  upon  a  thread 

or  wire ;  to  cut  with  a  file ;  to  foul,  to  sully,  to 

pollute. 
To  FILE,  file,  r.  n.    To  march  in  file,  not 

abreast,  but  one  behind  another. 
FlLEMOT,f!l'i-m6t,«.  Atrown  or  yellow- 
brown  colour. 
FILER,  fil&r,  s.  98.    One  who  files,  one 

who  uses  the  file  in  cutting  raeuls. 
FILIAL,   fil^il,  a.  lis.    Pertaining  to  a 

son,  befitting  a  son  ;  bearing  the  character  or 

relation  of  a  son. 
FILIATION,  fil-^-k'shJn,  s.    The  relaUon 

of  a  son  to  a  father,  correlative  to  paU*rnity. 
FILINGS,  fl'llngz,  s.    FragmenU  rubbed 

off  by  the  file. 
To  FILL^  fil,  v.o.   To  store  till  no  more  can 

be  admitted  ;  to  pour  lic^uor  into  a  vessel  till 

it  reaches  Ihe  top ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to 

![lut,  to  surfeit ;  to  fill  out,  to  |,>our  out  liquor 
or  drink,  to  extend  bv  something  contMined  ; 
to  fill  up,  to  make  full,  to  supply,  to  occupy 
by  bulk. 

To  FILL,  fll,  r. «.  To  give  to  drink;  to 
grow  full ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

FILL,  i  ll,  s.  As  much  as  may  prod  uce  com- 
plete satisfaction ;  the  place  between  Uie  shafts 
of  a  carriage. 

FILLER,  filler,  t.  Any  thing  that  fills  up 
r«M>m  without  u*e  ;  on<-  whose  employment  it 
to  fill  vessels  of  carriHgc. 

FILLET,  firift,  s.  99.  A  band  tied  round 
the  head  or  other  pirt ;  the  firstly  part  of  the 
tliigh,  applied  commonly  toAreal^j^^f  ipLcd 
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topf  tlicr»  mnd  tied  round ;  in  arclii lecture,  a 
litile  member  which  ap|>ears  in  theornaiiieiits 
and  mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  called  listel. 

To  FILLET,  fil'lJt,  r.  a.  To  bind  with  a 
baiidaee  ur  fillet ;  to  adom  with  an  astra|;al. 

To  FILLIP,  fU'lfp,  r.  a.  To  strike  with  the 
nail  of  the  finder  by  a  sudden  spriu;;. 

FI LLIP,  f  il'Hp,  ».  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let 
^(1  ffHrn  the  thumb. 

FILLY,  rille,  t,  A  young  mare  ;  opposed 
to  a  cult,  or  young  htirte. 

FILM,  film,  8,    A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

To  FILM,  film,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pel- 
licle or  thin  skin. 

FILMY,  fil'm^,  tt.  Composed  of  thin  pel- 
liclfs. 

To  FILTER,  fil'lSr,  v.  a.  To  clear  by  draw- 
ing off  liquor  by  depending  threads ;  to  strain, 
to  percoUte. 

FILTER,  fil'tir,  i,  A  twist  of  thread,  of 
which  one  end  it  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be 
clfared,  and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drops 
friim  It ;  a  strainer,  a  charm,  a  lovr-|M>tion. 

F^ILTH,  fiUhy  8,  Dirt,  nastiness;  corrup- 
tion, pollution. 

FILTHILY,  filfVi-1^,  ad.    NasUly,  foiUly, 

FILI'HINESS,   fllfV^n^s,    #.     NasUness, 

fiHtliif  s«,  dirtiness;  corruption,  pollution. 
FILTHY,    filfA'i,    a.     Nasty,  foul,  dirty ; 

^ro<*<,   polluted. 

To  FILTRATE,  filtrate,  r.a.91.  To  strain, 

to  i>frcolate. 

FILTRATION,  fll-tri'shfin,  8,  A  method 
bv  which  liquors  are  procured  fine  and  clear. 

FIMBRIATED,  f im brc-Uld, a.  Fringed 
edf^cfi  round,  japged. 

FI  \,  f  »n,  8,    The  winff  of  a  fish. 

FI  \  FOOTFJ),  f  fn'fAt^d,  a.  Having  feet 
wi  h  membranes  iHftween  the  to«-s. 

FINABLE,  fi'ni-bl,  a.  405.  That  admits  a 
fine.  , 

FI  \  A  L,  f  I'nil,  a.  88.  Ultimate,  last ;  con- 
clusive ;  mortal^  resj  ecting  the  end  or  mo- 
tive. 

FI  N  A  LLY,  f\'nk\-h,  ad.  niimntely,  in  con- 
c1u«i  -n,  coniplctely,  without  recovery. 

FI  N  \NCE,  fin-nlnse', «.  Revenue,  income, 
j»roiit. 

FINASriER,  ffn-nAn-st^r',  s.  357.  One 
who  c<j!lcct»  or  farms  the  publick  revenue. 

FI  N  A RY,  f  i'nl-ri,  8,  The  second  forge  at 
the  iron-mills. 

FINCH,  finsh,  #.  A  small  bird,  of  which 
we  have  three  kinds,  tjje  goldfinch,  the  cliaf- 
finch,  and  hulfinch. 

To  FIND,  find,  r.  a.  To  nhninby  search- 
injr  or  serkiuf! ;  to  obtain  souiethinw'  l"»t  ;  to 
meet  with,  to  fall  upon  ;  ti»  kn<<w  by  rxp<-- 
rif nee ;  to  discover  by  »»iid\  :  to  discover 
what  i*  hidden  ;  to  hit  on  by  chance,  to  prr- 
ceivc  by  accident;  to  detrct,  t»  deprehcid, 
Ui  catch  ;  to  determine  by  judicial  verdict ;  t</ 
ftu;ply,  to  furnish,  u«,  he  tinds  me  in  n.oiiey  : 

in  law,  to  approve,  as.  to  fo.d  m  bill 1  o  Ki'iid 

himwlf,  to  fare  wilJi  rr'L'ifd  to  ea*e  or  (  ain. — 
Tu  J-iJid  out,  to  unriddle,  to  si>lve  ;  to  duco- 
ver  something  hidden,  to  obtain  the  know* 
lcd^:e  of;  to  iitvcnt 

FINDER,  find  ir,«.  One  that  meetA  or  falls 
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upon  any  thing ;  one  that  picks  op  any  thing 
lo^t. 

FINDFAULT,  flnd'falt,  8,  Acensurer,  a 
caviller.  "^ 

FINE,  fine,  a.  Refined,  pure,  free  frbm 
dross  ;  subtle,  thin,  as,  tk>e  fine  spirits  evapo. 
rate  ;  refined  ;  keen,  sniooihly  sharp  ;  clcar,^ 
I>ellucid,  as,  the  wine  is  fine  ,  nice,  dilicdte  ; 
artful,  dexterous;  elegant,  with  elevation; 
beautiful,  with  dignity  ;  acconif  li&hed,  eic- 
(;ant  of  manners  ;  showy,  splendid. 

FINE,  fine,  8,  Avmulct,  a  pecuniary  pa- 
nishment ;  f>enalty  ;  forfeit,  money  paid  lor 
any  exemption  or  liberty  ;  the  end,  cuocio- 
sion. 

To  FINE,  fine,  t.  a.  To  refine ;  to  purify ; 
to  make  transparent ;  to  punish  with  pccu* 
niary  penalty. 

To  FINE,  fine,  r.  n.    To  pay  a  fine. 

ToFINEDRAW,  flne'driw,  c.  a.  To  sew 
up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not 
perceived. 

FIN  EDR  AMTIR,  f  Ine'driw-fir,*.  One  whose 
business  is  to  sew  up  rents. 

FINEFINGERED,  f  be'f  {ng-giir'd,«.  Nice, 
artful,  exquisite. 

FINELY,  flne'l^,ad.  BeautifuUy,  elegant- 
iy  :  keenly,  sharply  ;  iu  small  paru  ;  wretch- 
edly [ironically]. 

FINENESS,  fineWs,  «.  Elegance,  deli- 
cacy ;  show,  splendour  ;  artfulness,  ingenu- 
ity ;  purity,  freedom  from  dross  or  base  mis- 
tnrei. 

FIN  ERA',  fl'nur-e,  «.  657.  Show,  splen- 
dour of  appearance. 

FINESSE,  ie-ni-s',  s.  126.  Artifice,  stn- 
tagcm. 

FIN  ER,  fl'n&r,  s.  98.  One  who  purifies  mt* 
tals. 

FINGER,  flnj^Rur,  *.  381.  The  flexible 
member  of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and 
hold  ;  a  small  measure  of  cKicusiuii ;  the  hand, 
the  itt^truinent  of  work. 

To  FINGER,  fing^gfir,  r.  n.  To  touch  light- 
Iy,  to  toy  with  ;  to  touch  unseasouahlv  or 
tiiievi<»i>iy  ;  to  touch  an  instrument  of  mu«)ck  ; 
to  perform  any  work  exquisitely  with  the  fin- 

FIn'gLEFANGLE,   f luR'^'lflng gl,  s.    A 

tritlr. 
FINICAL,  f?n'e-kai,  it.     Nice,  frppish. 
FINICALLY,  Hn^-kal-o,  ad.     ^opJishlT. 
FINlCALNKsS,    i  int-kal-ucs,    *.     >uper- 

tlnou*  nm  fv. 

To  i  IMMi,'  f  In'Ish,   r.  a.     To  brinp  to  thf 

ci.d  pniptmd.  to  jitr  cct,  to  jioh>h  to  llie  cx- 

cellencv  iui*  nded. 
riNIsiir.K,  linifth-ur,  f.  Our  that  CniJ'hr*. 
FINirr,  iiiiil«%rt.  12<i.     IJiiuitd,  bounded. 
FINITr,LrsS,rhilte  lC.s,tf.U  iUu.ut  bound*, 

nnliiniti'ti. 
FINITELY,  fl'nitt-i;-,  ad.     Within  certain 

li  I  }\%,    t't  a  tertat'i  ilt',.Ke. 
riNITr.NFSS,  frn.ti'-nert,  8.     LimitatiM, 

coidiiietitrnt  witltitt  certain  bouml.uirs. 
FINII I  DK.  f  in'e-tude,*.    Limitation, coo- 

fioenent  within  certain  boundisries. 
FIN  LESS,  flnl/«,  «.     Without  fins. 
FIN  LIKE,  fin'llke,  c.     Formed  in  imiu- 

tion  of  fins. 
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firm,  to  establish,  to  fix;  to  fix  without  wan- 
dering. ^       A       ■> 

FIRMAMENT,  f&r'int-m^nt,  «.  The  sky, 
the  heavens.  ,       ^      ,      . 

FIRMAMENTAL,f^r.m^-mln'till,  a.  Ce- 
lestial, of  the  up|>er  le^iions. 

FIRMLY^  f^rmle,  ad.  Strongly,  impcnc- 
trahly  ;  niimoveably  ;  steariih,  constantly. 

FIRMNESS,  ferm'uls,  «.  Stability,  com- 
pactness ;  steadiness,  constancy,  res<»lution. 

FIRST,  furst,  a.  108.  The  ordinal  of  one ; 
eailiest  ill  time ;  highest  in  dignity ;  great,  ex- 
cellent. 

FIRST,  ffirst,  ad.  Before  any  thing  else, 
earliest  *,  before  any  other  consideration ;  at 
the  beginning,  at  first. 

FIRST-GOT,  f&r8t'j56t,  7  , 

HRST-BEGOTTEN,  first^i-gitrn,  J  '' 
'Vh*i  eldest  of  children. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  furst'frSSts,  j.  What  the 
season  first  produces  or  matures  of  any  kind  ; 
the  first  profits  of  any  tiling  ;  the  earliest  ef- 
fects of  any  thing. 

FIRSTLING,  ftir8taing,«.  The  first  produce 
or  offspring  ;  the  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

FISCAL,  f is'cil,  8, 88.  Exchequer,  revenue. 

FISH,  fish,  i.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the 
water. 

To  FISH,  fish,  r. ».  To  be  employed  in  catch- 
inu  fish  ;  to  endeavour  at  any  thins  by  artifice. 

To  FISH,  fish,  V.  0.  To  search  Mater  in 
ooest  of  fi»h. 

FISH-HOOK,  fishliWk,  $.  A  hook  for 
catching  fish. 

FISHPOND,  flsh'pj^od,  $.  A  small  pool 
for  fish. 

FISHER,  flsh'Or,  ».  98.  One  who  is  em- 
plovcd  in  catchiiig  fish. 

FISHERBOAT,  f  Gh'dr-bite,  «.  A  boat  em- 
ployed ill  catching  fish. 

FISHERMAN,  fish'^r-mio,  «.  88.  One 
whose  employ mciit  aitd  livelihood  is  to  catch 
fish. 

FISHERY,  fish'ir-i,  #.  The  business  of 
catchine  fi%h. 

FISHFUUflsh'ffiUa.  Abounding  with  fish. 

To  FISHIFY,  f  Itth'i'.f I,  r.  a.  To  turn  to  fij»h. 

FISHING,  f  Ish'ing, «.  Commodity  of  taking 
fish. 

FISHKETTLF^  flsh'klt-tl,  ».405.  A  cal- 
dron  made  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled  with- 
out bending. 

FISHMEAL,  fish'm^le,  jf.     Diet  of  fish. 

FISHMONGER, fishmfing-gir, «.  A  dealer 
in  fish. 

FISHY,  f Ish'^,  a.  ConsbUng  of  fish  ;  hav- 
ing tlie  qoalitirs  of  fish. 

FISSILE,  f  is'sJl,  «.  140.  Having  the  grain 
in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to  be  citft. 

FISSIUTY.  fis-sUe-t*,  «.  The  quality  of 
admitting  to  be  cloven. 

FISSUR^  fish'shure,  «.  433.  A  cieO,  a 
narrow  chasm  where  a  breach  hat  been  made. 

FIST,  f?st,  «.  The  hand  clenched,  with  the 
fineer^  doubled  down. 

FISTICUFFS,  fis'tikifs,  s.  Battle  with 
the  fist. 

FISTULA,  fis'Uh6-U,  «.  461.  A  sinuous 
iilc^r.  ralli>us  within.  * 

FISTULAK,    fkuhA-Ur,   a.    88.     Hollow 
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FINNED,  fln'd,  a.   J62.    Having  broad 

riicci  spread  out  oa  either  side. 
HNNV,  fin'n^,  a.    FumUhed  with  fins, 

furmed  for  the  element  of  water. 
FINTOED,  f  {n't6de,  a.  Having  a  membrane 

hctttetn  I  he  toes. 
FINOCHIO,  f^-nA'shH  «•    Fennel. 
FIR,  fer,  J.  109.    The  tree  of  which  dcal- 

tKMrds  are  made. 
ttRE,  fire,  *.    The  element  that  bums ; 

any  thing  burning ;  a  conflagration  of  towns 

or  Countries  ;  the  punishment  of  the  damned  ; 

May  thing  that  inilumes  the  passions;  ardour 

.J  •-- .. i:-„i:..-..     rt -—ion,  vigour 

I  passion  <if 
,- jns,  as  St. 

Anthony's  fire. 
FIRE\R*MS,  flre'irmz,*.  Arms  which  owe 

tlirir  efiicacv  to  firr,  guns. 
FIREBALL/f  Irc'baU,  t .  Grenado,  ball  filled 

with  combustibles,  and  bursting  where  it  i% 

thrown. 
FTREBRUSH,   flre^rJsh,  *. 

which  hangs  by  the  fireside, 

hearth. 
FIREDRAKE,  flre'drike,  «. 

pent. 
PIKENEW,  f  Ire^nA,  a.   New  from  the  forge, 

BTw  from  the  melting-house. 
FIRER,  flre'fir,  *.  98.    An  incendiary. 
FIRESIDE',  f  Ire-slde',  «.    The  hearth,  the 

chhanej. 
HRFiJTICK,  f  Ire'stik,  «.    A  lighted  sUck 

or  brand. 
FIREWORKS,  f IreV&xks,  s.   Preparations 

of  conpowder  to  be  exhibited  for  show  or  pob- 

hcK  rrioicinfr. 
Ts  FIRE,  fire,  r.  a.    To  set  on  fire,  to  kin- 
dle ;  to  iiiflaiiiie  the  passions,  to  animate. 
T9  FIRE,  fire,  r.  n.    To  Ukc  fire,  to  be 

kindled ;  to  t>e  influenced  with  passion ;  to 

dtscbarce  any  fire-arms. 
FIREBRAND,  fire^r^nd,  m,     A   piece  of 

Wood  kindled  ;  an  uicendiury,  one  who  in- 

tames  factions. 
FIRECROSS,  f  Ire'krds,  s.   A  token  in  Scot- 
land for  the  nation  to  take  arms. 
FIRELOCK,  flre1«Jk,  ».     A  soIdier^s  gun, 

agon  discharped  by  striking  steel  wiili  a  fliut. 
FIREMAN,  fire'roiln,  s.  88.    One  who  is 

emphiyed  U*  extinguish  burning  houses. 
FIREPAN,  fire'pin,  *.    A  pan  for  holding 

or  carrying  fire  ;  in  a  gun,  the  reccpUcle  for 

the  priming  powder. 
nRESHIP,  f  Irc'shfp,  «.    A  ship  filled  with 

CMsbuatihle  matter  to  fire  tiie  vessels  of  the 

eiieray. 
FIRE8HOVEL,  flre'shftv-vM,  «.    The  in- 

ttniraeiil  with  which  the  hot  coals  are  tltrown. 
FIRESTONE,  flre'stAne,  J.  A  hearth-stone, 

stone  thdt  will  bear  tlie  fire,  the  pvrites. 
HREWOOD,  f  Ire'wdd,  s,    Wotni  to  bum, 

fael. 
FIRING,  firing,  s.     Fewcl. 
To  FIRK,  firk,  r.  «.    To  whip,  to  beat. 
FIRKIN,  flkltla,  «.     A  vessel  containing 

nine  gallons  ;  a  small  vessel. 
FIRM,    (itm^  «.  108.    Strong,   not  easily 

pierced  or  shaken  ;  hard,  oppos.'d  to  vift ;  con- 

•Unf.  itcadv,  resolute,  6ied,  unshaken. 

To  FIRM,  dna,  r.  «.    To  settle,  to  con- 
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FISTULOUS,  flg^UhA-lia,  a.  Having  the 
nature  uf  «  fistoJji. 

FIT,  f  k,  #.     A  paroxysm  of  any  intermit- 
tent distemper;  any  short  return  kfter  inter- 
missiuii ;  dis<»rrier,  di»teni|*erature  ;  the  h^»- 
^       terical  disorders  of  women,  and  the  convul- 
sions of  cUildren. 

FIT,  fit,  a.  Qualified,  proper ;  convenient, 
meet,  ripht. 

To  FIT,  fit,  r.  6,  To  sait  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  to  accommodate  a  person  with  anv 
thing ;  to  he  adapted  to.  to  suit  any  thing  ;  to 
6tout,  to  furnish,  tu equip;  to  fit  up,  to  fur- 
nish, to  make  proper  for  use. 

To  FIT,  fit,  c.  «.    To  be  proper,  to  be  fit. 

FITCH,  f  iuh,  $.    A  small  kind  of  wild  pea. 

FITCHAT,  fitshit,^     7«.  A  sUnkinglitUe 

FITCHEW,  flftshAi,;  beast,  that  robs 
the  henroost  and  warren. 

FITFUL,  fifffil,  a.    Varied  by  paroxysms. 

FITLY,  tifih,  ad.  Properly,  justly,  rea- 
aonabiy  ;  coromodiously,  nut ilv. 

HTNESS,  fknin,  #.  Propriety,  meelness, 
juanesf,  reasonat>lene$« ;  convenience,  coro- 
OMMlitv,  the  state  of  being  fit. 

FITMENT,  f  ifm^nt,  s.  Something  adapted 
to  a  particular  purpose. 

FITTER,  f  it'tftr, «.  The  person  or  thing  that 
c. infers  fiuiesf  for  any  ihnig. 

FIVE,  five,  a.    Four  and  one,  half  of  ten. 

FI VELEAVED  Grass,f  Ive'l^vd,*.  Cinque- 
foil,  a  species  of  clover. 

FIVES,  flvz,  t.  A  kind  of  play  with  a 
ball ;  a  ditease  of  horses. 

To  FIX,  fikj,  r.  0.  To  make  fast;  to  set- 
tle ;  to  direct  without  variation  ;  tn  deprive  of 
volatility  ;  to  trantfii ;  to  withhold  from  lao- 
tion. 

To  FIX,  f  Iks,  r.  n.  To  determine  the  reto- 
ItitifMi ;  to  rest,  to  cease  to  wander ;  to  lose  vo- 
latility, so  as  to  be  malleable. 

FIXATION,  flk.s4'shdn,  #.  SUbiUty,  flrm- 
nets ;  confinement ;  want  of  volatility  ;  reduc- 
tion from  fluidity  to  firmness. 

FIXEDLY,  fik'sid-l*,  ad.S«.  Certainly, 
firmly.  ^' 

FIXEDNF.SS,  fik'sld-n^,  s.  S65.  SUbi- 
lity  ;  want  of  loss  of  volatility  ;  ateadineu, 
settled  opinion  or  resoltition. 

FIXIDITV,  fik-side-ti,  *.  Coherence  of 
i>art«. 

FIXITY,  flk's^-t*,  f.    Coherence  of  parts. 

FIXTURE,  fik'uhftre,  «.  40$.  Firmness, 
suble  stale;  a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a 
hnose. 

FIXURE,  flk'shAre,  s.  47©.  Firmness,  sta- 
ble  state.— Dr.  Aik, 

FIZGIG,  f  ia'gi^.  «.    A  kind  of  dart  or  bar- 

lioon,  with  which  teamen  strike  fish. 
FLABBY,  fllb'b*,  a.    Soft,  not  firm. 
FLACCID,  flik'sid,  a.     Weak,  limber,  not 

•tiff;  lac.  not  lenv.— .Se^  Hxargrrmte. 
FLACCIDITY,   lUk-sid  i-t^,    ,.      Uxily, 

limhemess,  want  of  froMon. 
To  FLAG,  flig,  r.  a.    To  hang  loose  with- 

out  stitfness  or  tension;  to  gmw  spiritless  or 

dejected  ;  to  grow  feeble,  to  lose  vifo  ir. 
To  FLAG,  ilg,  r.  a.    To  let  fall,  to  snflTer 

*o  d'"<»r» ;  to  Uv  with  hroMi  ttohes. 
FLAG,  flig,f.   A  water-plant  with  a  bf  "ad- 

bladed  leaf  and  yellow  flower;  the  coiuun  or 
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ensign  of  a  ship  or  land-forces ;  a  species  of 

•tone  used  for  smooth  pavement. 
FLAG-BROOM,  flig^r66m,  s.  A  broom  for 

•weeping  flags  cr  pavements. 
FLAG-OFFICER, fllg'Af-f^sfir, s.    A  com- 

mander  of  a  suu<i<1ron. 
FLAG-SHIP,  iig'ship, «.  The  ship  in  which 

the  commander  of  a  flett  is. 
FLAG-WORM,  flii,  wirm,  s.     A  grub  bred 

in  watery  places  amon^  flag's  or  sed^. 
FLAGELET,  flidje'e-lA,  s.     A  small  flute. 
FLAGELLATION,  flildje4l-U'sh6n,  *.  The 

use  of  the  ?ci)urge. 
FLAGGINESS,  flig'g*.n*s,  #.  Laxity,  lim- 

bemess. 
FLAGGY,  fllg'g*,  €.  S8S.    Weak,  Ux,  lim- 
ber ;  insipid. 
FLAGITIOUS,  flt-jish'ds,  «.   Wicked,  Til- 

Unous,  atrociiius. 

FLAGmOUSNESS,fll-jish'4s.n&,s.  Wick- 
edness. vilUny. 

FLAGON,  flig'6n,«.  166.  ATcaselofdriirfL 

with  a  narrow  mouth. 
FLAGRANCY,  flA'giln-s*, «.  Burning  heat. 

fire.  ^ 

FLAGRANT,  fl4'grlnt,  a.    Ardent,  bum- 

«ng.  «•»««';  glowing;  red;  notorious. flaminf. 
FLAG  RATION,  fli.gr&'sh&n,  s.  BuriMnjr 
FLAGSTAFF,   fllg'stlf,   s.  'The  staff  <S 

which  the  flag  is  fiied. 
FLAIL,  flilc^ «.  202.    The  instmmeat  with 

winch  grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 
FLAKE,  flike,  s.    Any  thing  that  appears 

loosely  held  together  ;.a  stratan,  Uyer,  a  luck 

of  wool  drawn  out. 
FLAKY,  ak'kL  a.    Loosely  hanging  to|re- 

ther ;  lying  iu  layers  or  strata,  broken  into  la- 

raina. 
FLAM,  film,  «.    A  falsehood,  a  He,  an  U- 

lusory  pretext 
To  FLAM,  Aim,  r.  a.  To  deceive  with  a  lie 
FLAMBEAU,  fl4ml>A,  s.  244.    A  lighted 

torch.     Plonl  FUmbeam^.  ^^ 

FLAME,  flkme, «.    Light  emitted  fron  fire  ; 

a  stream  of  fire ;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagina. 

tion  ;  brightness  of  fancy  ;  arJoor  of  ioci«si^ 

tion  ;  passion  of  love. 
To  FLAME,  flime.  r.  ».    To  shiae  aa  ire, 

to  bum  with  emission  of  light ;  to  blaae  •  lo 

break  out  in  violence  of  passion.  * 

FLAME-COLOUUED,    flimcTtil-lir'd,   •. 

Se/i,    Of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
FLAMEN,  fli'tin,  s.  601.   A  priest  in  «.. 
cient  times,  one  that  officiated  in  iol«<kQ  <rf- 
ncei. 

tr  If  lh«T«  b«  any  esM  la  witirh  we  are  t«  uk»  •«. 

E..«.i.h  quan'iiy  from  ibe  UUn.  it  it  in  »or<l«  «f  t». 
•;l»*bl«  which  r«naU  their  Laii,,  form.  iM  ba*.  uZ 
v.mtl  in  the  Hitt  syiiabte  loaf,  -s^  Urmmm, 

FLAMM  ATION,  fllm^'shdn,  s.    The  met 

•  •f  fceitini:  oil  flj^me. 

FLA  MM  ABILITY,  flim-ml-bni-t*,..  Tl« 

qu^jtiyof  admittiMi!  to  be  s^t  on  fire 

»  LAMMEOtS,  fllmW.^  a.    (  onaistlnc 

FLAMMIFEROUS,  fllm.mifrt-r&s.  a.  gia 

Brinjinif  flame. 

FLAMMIVOMOt'S,fll»^^'A-mds,a.5». 

>  omitihg  out  flame. 

FLAMY,fl;m*,.    Inianied, bomiag ;  hav- 

ing  the  nature  of  ^-—  •  »  -" 
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FLANK,  fllnk,  #.  That  part  of  the  side  of 
a  quMlraped  near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  men, 
tht  latter  part  of  the  lower  beli^  ;  the  side  of 
an^  armj  or  fleet ;  in  fortification,  that  part 
•f  the  bastion  wblcli  reaches  from  the  curtain 
to  the  face. 

lb  FLANK,  fllnk,  v.  a.  To  attack  the  side 
of  a  battalion  ur  fleet ;  to  be  p<j8ted  so  as  to 
overtook  or  cocnniand  any  pass  on  the  side,  to 
be  oo  the  tide. 

FLANKER,  flink'&r,«.  A  fortification  jot- 
tb(  oot  so  as  to  command  the  side  of  a  l>od  j 
Barchine  to  the  assault 

FLANNEL,  flin'n^l,  «.  99.  A  soft  nappy 
•tof  of  wool. 

FLAP,  flip, «.  Any  tiling  that  hangs  broad 
sod  loose ;  the  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and 
Jaose ;  the  n<4se  made  by  that  motion  ;  a  dis> 
tMcbboraes. 

To  FLAP,  flip,  r.  a.  To  beat  with  a  flap, 
as  flies  are'  beaten ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or 


79  FLAP,  flip,  V.  a.  To  ply  the  wings  with 
noise ;  to  fall  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depend- 

FU'PDRAOON,  fllp'drlg-in,  «.  A  play 
in  which  tliey  catch  raisins  oat  of  burning 
Wandy  ;  the    tliini:  eaten  at  flapdragon. 

FLAl^ARED,  fllp'^^'d,  a.  362.  Haring 
loose  and  bruad  cars. 

T§  FLARE,  Aire,  r.  n.  To  flatter  with  a 
•pietidid  show ;  to  glitter  with  transient  his- 
lie ;  to  glitter  odcnsively  ;  to  be  in  too  much 
fcfbt 

FLASH,  fllah,  t.  A  sadden,  quick,  tran- 
iilory  blaae;  sudden  burst  of  wit  or  merri* 
»rnt ;  a  short  transient  state ;  a  body  of  water 
4rirm  bv  violence. 

ToFLASh,  flish,  r.n.  To  gUtter  with  a 
()aick  and  transient  flame  ;'  to  burst  out  into 
any  kin«l  of  violence ;  to  break  oot  into  wit, 
tterrimeut,  or  bright  thought. 

To  FLASH,  fllsh,  v.  a.  To  strike  np  large 
bodirs  of  water. 

FLASHER,  fllsb'or,  t .  A  man  of  more  ap- 
pcarancc  of  wit  tham  reality. 

FLASHII.Y,  fllah'^lA,  od.  With  empty 
ikow. 

FLASHY,  fllsh't,  a.  Empty,  not  soUd ; 
sbowy,  withoot  substance;  insipid,  without 
torn  or  spirit. 

FLASK,  lllsk,  fl.  A  bottle,  a  ?essel;  a 
powdcr-hom. 

FLASKET,  fllsklt,  t .  A  ?esael  in  which 
viaiKis  are  termed. 

FLAT,  flit,  c  Horinmtally  level ;  smooth, 
without  protnherances ;  without  elevation  ; 
bvcl  with  the  ground  ;  lyinf  horisontally  pro- 
rtcair,  lying alung ;  in  painting,  witliout relief, 
witltoat  prominence  of  the  figures ;  tasteless, 
iasipid  ;  duU,  unanimated  ;  spiritless,  drject- 
•d  i  pcrrnptvfj,  absolute,  downriglit ;  not 
•harp  in  sound. 

FLAT,  flit, «.  A  level,  an  extended  plane ; 
even  Kround,  not  mountainous ;  a  smooth  low 
gnmnd  eaiioaed  to  inundatioiu ;  shallow, 
Aland,  place  in  the  sea  wlicre  ilte  water  is  not 
deep ;  the  broad  side  of  a  blade  ;  depressiu«i 
itf  UKwght  or  language ',  a  mark  or  clmracter 
ia  manrk. 

T«  FLAT«  flit.  V.  c    To  level,  to  depress, 

la  make  broad  and  smooth ;  to  make  vapid. 
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To  FLAT,  flit,  r.  n.  To  ^w  flat,  opposed 
to  swell ;  to  become  unani mated  or  vapid. 

FLATLONG,  flltldng,  ad.  With  the  flat 
downwards,  ndt  edgewise. 

FLATLY,  nii'lh,  ad.  Horizontally,  with- 
out inclination  ;  without  prominence  or  ele- 
vation ;  without  spirit,  dully,  frigidly  ;  pe- 
remptorily, downright. 

FLATNESS,  fllfnjs,  t.  Evenness,  level 
extension ;  wantof  relief  or  prominence ;  dead- 
ness,  imipidttjr.vapidness ;  dejection  of  stale  ; 
dejection  of  mind,  want  of  h'fe ;  dulness,  insi- 
pidity, frigidity  ;  the  contrary  to  shriiinesn  or 
acuteness  of  sound. 

To  FLATTEN,  fllf  t'n,  v.  a.  405.  To  make 
^ven  or  level,  without  prominence  or  eleva- 
tion ,  to  beat  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  make 
vapid  ;  to  deject,  to  depress,  to  oispirit. 

To  FLATTEN,  fllt't'n,  r.  n.  To  grow  even 
or  level ;  to  crow  dull  and  insipid. 

FLATTER,  fllt'tOr,  «.  98.  The  workman 
or  instruiuvnt  hy  which  bodies  are  flattened. 

To  FLATTER,  flit'tfir.  r.  a.  Tosooihewith 
praises,to  please  with  blandishmentsj  to  praise 
lalselv  ;  to  raise  false  hopes. 

FLATTERER,  fllt't&r-rSr, «.  One  who  flat- 
ters, a  fawner,  a  wheedler. 

FLATTERY,  fllt't6r4,  t.  667.  False  praise, 
artful  t>l»sequiou>ness. 

FLATTISH,  fllf  lish,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  ap- 
proaching to  fl4tjiess. 

FLATULENCY4lAu»h'i-lln-si,«.4fll.Wind- 
iness,  turgid ness  ;  emptiness,  vanity. 

FLATULENT,  filtsh'i-l^nt,  a.  Tuigidwith 
air,  windy  ;  empty,  vain,  big  without  .sub- 
stance or  reality,  puffy. 

FLATUOSITY,  flltsh-i-6s'i-ti,  s.  Wind- 
inens.  fulness  of  air. 

FLATUOUS,  flluh'6-Ss,  a.  Windy,  full  of 
wind. 

FLATUS,  Hi'tis, «.  Wind  gathered  in  any 
cavities  of  the  body. 

FLATWISE,  fllt'wlze,  ad.  With  the  flat 
downwards,  not  the  edge. 

To  FLAUNT,  fldnt,  v.  n.  214.  To  make  a 
fluttering  show  in  apparel;  to  be  hung  with 
something  lo'  se  and  flNing. 

FLAUNT,  flint,  s.  Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 

FV^VOUR,  fll'vdr,  9. 314.  Power  of  pleas- 
ing the  taste  ',  sweeuiess  to  the  smell,  odour, 
fra^'rance. 

FLAVOUKOUS,  flVvir-is,  o.  567.  DeUght- 
ful  to  the  palate  ;  fragrant,  odorous. 

FLAW,  flaw,  8,  A  crack  or  breach  in  any 
thing  ;  a  fault,  a  defect ;  a  sudden  gust ;  a  vi- 
olent blast ;  a  tumiilt,  a  tempestuous  uproar; 
a  siid'ien  coninu4i<>n  of  nihtd. 

To  FLAW,  flaw,  r.  a.  To  break,  to  crack, 
to  dautni;**  with  fissure. 

FL.\WLF..SS,  flaw  les,  a.  Without  cracks, 
without  d«frc«s. 

FLAWY,  flJw'^,  rt.    Full  of  flaws. 

FLAX,  fllks,  «.  The  fibrous  plant  of  which 
the  fihe^t  tlirt  ad  is  made  ;  tltr  fibres  of  flax 
cleansed  and  coni)>ed  for  the  spinner. 

FLAXCOMB,  flilk9'k6m,  t.  The  instrument 
with  which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from 
the  brittle  parts 

FLAXDRESSKR,  fllks'dris>s&r,  s.  He  that 
prepares  flax  for  U.e  spinnerr  , 
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FLAXEN,  fllk's'n,  a.  103.    Made  of  flax ; 

fiiir,  lutig.  and  flowing. 
FLAXWEED,  fllks'w^^,  *.     A  plant. 
To  FLAY,  fli,  r.a.  221.    To  strip  off  the 

skin  ;  to  Ukc  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any 

thinir. 

t^  There  it  a  common  pronancUtloo  of  (hit  word, 
at  it  $p€litd  Jlea,  rhyming  with  $em,  which  i»  every 
day  growing  more  Yolgar. 

FLAYER,  flii'&r,  «.    He  that  strips  the  skin 

off  anj  thing. 
FLEA,  fl^,  s,    A  small  insect,  remarkable 

for  itt  ability  in  leaping. 
To  FLEA,  fl^,  r.  «.    To  clean  from  fleas. 
FLEA  BANE,  flH&ne,  s.    A  plant. 
FLEA  BITE,  fl^  bite,  ■>  *.  Red  marks 

FLEABITING,  fl^-tlnp,  J      caused   by 

fleas ;  a  small  hurt  or  pitiu  like  that  caused  by 

the  stinc  of  a  flcu. 
FLEABITTEN,   fle'bU-fn,  a.  103.    Stung 

by  fleas  ;  mean,  worttjrss. 
FLEAK,  fleke,  «.     A  small  lock,  thread,  or 

twiit. 
FLEAM,  fleme,  «.    An  instrument  used  to 

bleed  cattle. 
FLEA  WORT,  fle'w&rt,  s.     A  plant. 
To  FLEAK,  titke,  e.  a.     To  spot,  to  streak, 

to  stripe,  to  dapf*!*'. 
To   FLECKER,  llek'ur,  r.  a.     To  spot,  to 

mark  wirh  strokes  or  touches. 
FLED,  fled.    The  preterit  and  participle  of 

Flee. 
FLEDGE,  fledje,  a.     FuU-feathered,  able 

it»  flv. 
To  FLEDG  n,  fledje,  r.  a.    To  furnish  with 

wint^,  tosiiifily  with  fculhcrs. 
To  FLEE,  flee,  c.  «.;  pret.  Fled.     To  run 

from  danger,  to  have  recourse  to  stielicr. 
FLEECE,  fieeso,  s.     As  much  wool  as  is 

shorn  from  cmm-  she*  j>. 
To  FLEIX'E,  flccsc,  r.  a.    To  clip  tlie  fleece 

ofasl>t'C{»;  to  strip,  lu  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is 

robl'fd  of  it»  w<Mj|. 
FLEECED,  flicst,  a.  359.     Having  fleeces 

Ot  wciol. 

FLEECY,  flcc'si',  a.    Woolly,  covered  with 

wool. 
To  FLE.ER,  fltir,  r.  n.     To  mock,  to  gibe, 

to  j«  >i  with  iii»iilei>ce  and  ci>nteiupt  ]  to  Iccr, 

to>:fiti. 
FLEER,  fleer,  s.     M«>ckpry  expressed   ci- 

tlter  ni  w>>rdi  or  h  uks  ;  a  di-ceitlui  grin  of  ci- 

viJifv. 
FLEERER,    flc^rix,  $.  98.     A   mocker,  a 

fawner. 
FLEET,  fleet,  «.  A  compJioy  of  ships,  .i  nsvy. 
FLEET,  fleet,  s.   A  creek,  an  inlet  cf  water. 
FLEET,  fleet,  a.     Sw  ifl  of  pace,  quick,  nim- 
ble, active;  *kinuiiui^  the  »iirlact:. 
To  FLEET,  fleet,  r.  a.     To  fl>  swiftly,  to 

vani<>h  ;  to  hv  in  a  traii^i«'nt  «t;ite. 
To  FLEET,  tic*  t,  r.  a.    To  hkini  the  water ; 

li»  live  iiMriil.\ ,  ut  pats  time  aw.i\  l.^htl  \ . 
FLEKTLN,  li.'il'le,  lit/.     Swilily,    uimbly, 

^HU  ^wiU  p  jetr. 

FLEl.TM  SS,    fleit'iieH,   a.     Swiflness    of 

con»«e,  I'iui   l»-'n->*.  iil<"it\. 
FLEMl,  Ui'.s!»,  M.     'Ihi-  Uh\\,  i!lstiii;:ui^hed 

fr«Mll  Itu  »oul  ,  llii- iiiukciiS.ilutliiCUlNlail  it  tU 
tie  ^kn<,  h..,.f  <i.  H  n.ion*  ,  uuiu.al  twiMJ,  .1j>- 
Lui4;uuiivU  iiuiu  «c^"  t  ittir  ^  tuc  bu<i^  of  Li«>t^ 
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or  birds  used  in  food,  distinct  from  fibres ; 
animal  nature,  carnality,  corporal  appetites ; 
near*reUtion ;  the  outward  or  literal  sense. 
The  Orientals  termed  the  iroiuediate  or  literal 
signification  of  any  precept  or  type  The  Flesh, 
and  the  remote  or  typicai  meaning  The  Spiriu 
This  is  frequent  in  St.  Paul. 

To  FLESH,  fl^sh,  r.  a.  To  imitate ;  to  hard- 
en, to  establish  in  any  practice;  to  glut,  to 
satiate.  ,         ,    , 

FLESHCOLOUR,  fllsh'kil-fir,  s.  The  co- 
lour  of  flesh. 

FLESHFLY,  fl^sh'fll,  #.  A  fly  tliat  feeds 
upon  flesh,  and  deposit*  her  eg^;s  in  it. 

FLt:SHHOOK,  flesh  h^k,  s.  A  hook  to 
draw  flesh  from  the  caldrou. 

FLESHLESS,  flej^h'les,  a.     Without  flesh. 

FLE6HLIN1-SS,  fljsh  le-nes,  i.  Carnal  pas- 
sions or  appetites. 

FLESH LY,  flesh'i^,  a.  Corporeal ;  carnal ; 
animal,  not  ve^et.ihle. 

FLESHME AT,  flesh'mete,  a.  Animal  food, 
the  tiesh  of  unimaU  prepared  for  fpi'ti. 

FLESHMENT,  flesh Wiit,*.  Eagerness 
Ciiined  hv  a  successful  initiation. 

FLE>>HMONGER,  flesh'rauug-gir,  s.  One 
Mrh«»  d»  als  in  flf^h,  a  pimp. 

FLESHrOT,  tiebh'pot,  «.  A  vessel  in  which 
flfj»h  U  Cooked  ;  lli*  iice  pleal^'  of  tiesh. 

FLESHQCAKE,  flc^h  kwike,  t.  A  tremour 

of  tlie  hodv. 
FLKS 1 1 Y,  flesh'e,  a.     Plump,  full  of  flesh ; 

pilIpoUS. 

FLEW,  fl6,  265.     The  preterit  of  To  Fly. 

FLEW,  flu,  t.  The  lur^je  chaps  of  a  deep- 
nioutlied  hound. 

FLEWED,  flude,  a.  3C2.  Chapped,  mouthed. 

FLEXAMMOCSJleks-ine-mus,  a.  Ha*- 
iiii*  power  to  change  the  disiJusitiua  of  the 
minn. 

FLEXIBILITY,  fl^ks  ^bll't-t^,  ».  The  qua- 
lity  of  admitiitif!  to  he  bent,  pliancy  ',  easiness 
to  he  per^undtd,  con.pliaiice. 

FLEXIBLE,  fl^kse-bl,  «,  405.  Posi«ible  to 
be  bent,  plunt ;  coinplyinjf,  obsequious;  duc- 
tile, mana;:eahic  ;  thai  may  be  •ccumroodated 
to  various  forms  and  purpo^rs. 

FLEXIBLENF-SS,  fl«  kn't-bl-nes,  #.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  bent  :  engine**  U*  be,  britt ;  ob- 
serpiiouiiK'Ss,  coiupiia.iCe  ,  ductil.ty,  utanage* 

FLEXILE,  flJks'il,  a.  140.  l»lif»nt,  easily 
l>ent.  ob*equious  l«  uuv  power  or  n npul'*. 

FLEXION,  flck  shun,  V  The  art  ol  bend- 
ing ;  a  dotitile,  a  beuaiOf; ;  a  turn  iti^  jroi  auy 
(art  or  qviarlrr. 

FLEXOR,  flek»«'.r,  «.  166.  The  n^^ntnl 
nime  ni  the  muscles  wl  ich  act  in  contracting 
ttif  J  »int%. 

FLEM'Ol  S,    fltrv'.hu-us,  a.   152.     Wind- 

iiii;,  torliiotft  ;   v.ifirtbie,  iiul  *tt.i'l  v. 
FLEXTRE,   flekhhiir,',  «.     Ihe  fj.tnordi- 

rfrti"ii  in  wlncli  .ii«\   titn.j  i»  l»fiit  ;    Ja    m.1  "if 

hi-niiiiiL'  ;  ti!\-  pad  itnnx,  llie  j'  iiit  i  ob»equ»- 

ou^  or  V  rvde  cimje. 
To  FLICKER,  Uik'ur,  r.a.     To  fluUrr,  to 

pby  the  wi'i^s. 
FLIER,  fl'/ur,  8.     A   ru'iti\e,  a  runaway; 

llat  p.»rt  of  u  niachi'ie    w>j«*i,    by    tri.jj   pu( 
ii.to  a  n>i  re  rapnl  ii<  iJiuii  thaii  t>ir  .iLrf  ^  jrt», 
cquulues  Alkd  ir^uUlcj  llic  lu^U^*»  ■  i  U.t  ic  !• 
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FLIGHT,  lllte,  «.  SOS.  The  act  of  flying  or 
ninninj!  from  danper ;  the  act  of  using  wingi  ; 
rciDiivai  (rom  place  t<»  place  by  iiieaD*  of 
wiiig* ;  a  flock  of  birds  flying  togelhc/,  tlic 
birds  produced  in  the  same  season,  as,  the 
liar*e»l  flight  of  pigeuns  ;  a  volley,  a  shower ; 
the  space  pasted  by  flying;  heal  of  imagina- 
uon,  sally  of  th«  soul. 

FLIGHTY ,  flj'tt,  a.  Fleeting,  f  wift ;  wild, 
full  of  imagiiialiou. 

FLIMSY, flW«^,fl.  Weak,  feeble;  mean, 
sptritiess,  without  force. 

To  FLINCH,  flinsh,  r.  «.  To  shnnk  from 
anv  suffering  or  underuking. 

FUSCHER,  flJnsh'&r,  s.  He  who  shrinks 
or  fails  in  any  matter. 

To  FLING,  fling,  r.  a.;  pret.  Flung ;  part. 
Flung  or  Flang.  To  cast  from  the  hand,  to 
Ihiuw  -,  to  dart,  to  cast  with  violence  ;  to  scat- 
ter ;  to  drive  by  violence  ;  to  cast  reproach ;  to 
fling  duwn,  lo  demolisli,  lo  ruin ;  to  fling  off, 
to  bailie  in  the  chase. 

To  FLING,  fling,  r.n.  To  flounce,  tawmce, 
to  fly  into  violent  molians. — To  Fling  out,  to 
ffTiw  unruly  or  outrapfous. 

FUNG,  flhig,  «.  A  throw,  a  cast ;  a  gibe, 
a  snrer,  a  contemptuous  remark. 

FUKGER,  fling'iir,  «.409.  He  who  throws. 

FLI>T,  flint,  «.  A  kind  of  stone  used  in 
IfireKxks ;  any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially 
hard. 

FUNTY,  fllnt'4,  a.  Made  of  flint,  strong; 
hard  t*f  heart,  inexorable. 

FLIP,  flip, «.  A  liquor  much  used  in  ships, 
made  by  mixing  beer  with  tpiriU  and  sugar. 
Acantwoid. 

FLIPPANT,  flippant,  a.  Nimble,  move- 
able :  it  b  used  only  of  the  act  of  speech ;  pert, 

FLI PF  A  NTLY,  flip'pintrl^,  od.    In  a  flow- 

hn  prating;  way. 
To  FURT,  flirt,  r.  «.  108.    To  throw  any 

thing  with  a  quick  elastick  moUon  j  to  move 

with  quickness. 
To  FLIKT,  flirt,  r. «.    To  jeer,  to  gibe  one ; 

to  run  about  |»ef  pelualljr,  to  be  unsteady  and 

luiteriitfe  ;  to  coquet  with  men. 
FLIRT,  flurt,  a.     A  quick  elastick  motion ; 

a  sudden  trick  ;  a  neri  huwey  ;  a  coquette. 
FLIRTATION,   flSr-tii'shfin,  #.     A  quick 

•urii:hi1v  rawiiun  ;  coquetry. 
To  FLIT,  flit,  r. «.   To  fly  away ;  to  remove ; 

lo  flutter  ;  to  be  flux  or  unstable. 
FUTCH,  filtsh,!.    The  side  of  ahog  salted 

and  currd.  ,     _         ,«  _, 

FLITTERMOUSE,  fllt'tir-mOftse,  «.    The 

FLITTING,  flit'tlng,  #.  An  oflence,  a  fault, 
aflyiiigiwav.  . 

FUX,  fl.ks,  t.    Down,  far,  soft  hair. 

To  FLOAT,  flAte,  v,  n.  295.  To  swun  on 
the  aurface  if  the  water ;  lo  pass  with  a  light 
irrrgular  course. 

To  FLO  VT,  flitc,  r.a.  To  cover  with  water. 

H>OAT.  flAt«,  «.    The  act  of  flowing  ;  any 

foody  so c«iOi rived  or  formed  as  to  swim  on  the 

water  ;  tlie  cork  of  quill  by  which  the  angler 

discovers  the  bile. 

FLOATY,  fl/i'ti-,  a.    Buoyant  and  swimming 

'LOCK,  tlkf  9.    A  company  of  bird*  or 
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beasts ;   a  company  of  sheep,  distinguuhed 

from  herds,  which  arc  of  oxen ;    a  body  of 

men  ;  a  lock  of  wool. 
To  FLOCK,  flAk,  r.  w.    To  gather  in  crowdi 

or  large  numbers.  . 

To  FLOG,  fli>g,  V,  a.    To  lash,  to  whip. 
FLOOD,  Aid.  «.  308.     A  body  of  water ; 

a  deluge,  an  mundalion ;  flow,  flux,  nut  ebb ; 

catameiiia. 
To  FLOOD,  fl&d,  c.  a.    To  deluge,  to  cover 

with  water.  ,     '  _  ,    ^ 

FLOODGATE,  flud'gkte,  #.  Gate  or  shut- 
ter by  which  the  watercourse  is  closed  or 

opened  at  pleasure. 
FLOOK,  fl6ik,  s.  306.    The  broad  part  of 

the  anchor  which  Ukes  hold  of  tlie  ground. 
FLOOR,  flAre,  «.  3 10.    The  pavement ;  that 

Salt  of  a  room  on  which  we  Ucad  ;  a  story,  a 
ight  of  rooms. 
To  FLOOR,  flore,  c.  fl.  To* cover  Uie  bottom 

witli  a  floor. 
FLOORING,  fli'ring,  «.    Bottom,  floor. 
To  FLOP,  fliip,  r. «.  To  clap  the  wings  with 

noise.  ,    ^  ,_ 

FLORAL,  fli'ril,  a.    RelaUng  to  Flora,  or 

to  flower*. 

FLORENCE,  fl6r'ense, «.  A  kind  of  cloth ; 
a  kind  of  wine. 

FLORET,  flA'ret,*.  A  small  imperfect  flower. 

FLORID,  fl^ir'id,  a.  544.  Productive  of  flow- 
ers, covered  with  flowers;  bright  in  colour, 
flushed  with  red  ;  cnhellishcd,  splendid. 

FLORIDITY,  flo-rid'e-t^,  s.    Freshness  of 

FLORIDNESS,  flir^M-n^s,  i.   Freshness  of 
Coh»ur  ;   embellishment,  ambitious  elegance. 
FLORIFEROUS,  flA.rirfe-r6s,a.51b.    Pro- 
ductive of  flowers, 
FLORIN,  fl6r'in,  s.     A  coin  flrst  made  by 
the  Florentines,  That  of  Germany  is  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  that  of  S,.ain  four  slil- 
lingsand  fourpence  halfpenny,  that  of  Palcr- 
iso  and  Sicily  two  shillings  and  sixpcnciij'thai 
of  Holland  two  shillings. 
FLORIST,  fli'rist,*.  A  cultivator  of  flowers. 
ty  Why  we  should   pronounce  /iorist  anM  J.ont 
Willi  the  long  «,  and  Jioftd  and  Jorin  Mrllh  il>«  ^l^olt 
sound  oi  that  Utter,  CJiiim»l  cssUy  t»  gue^«^l.     Ibiy 
are  all  from  the  same  urininal,  are  hII  niiulumd,  aii'l 
consist  tut  of  two  »>IUb»ti;  and  tUe  onl)  thiu«t  Hut 
cau  br  R»lheied  from  them  is  ihe  nnceH4iui>  «  (  mu"- 
inK  fri>m  the  L«ini  qntutily  to  ours — Se«  Drumu, 
aud  rnnclpU-B,  No.  M4. 

FLORULENr,fl6rfi.l3nt,fl.  Flowery, blos- 
soming. .      ,    i  1 

FLOSCULOUS,  flis'ki-lfis,  a.  Composed 
of  flowers. 

To  FLOTE,  fl^te,  r.  a.    To  skim. 

To  FLOUNCE,  lluunse,  r.  n.  312.  To  move 
with  violet  c«-  in  tt  c  water  or  n.ire  ;  to  muve 
with  wtijilit  and  tumuli  •,  to  ro«i\e  with  pas- 
sionate ncl'u'it"'-    .  .„     ,     ,       ..1 

To  FLOUNCE,  nounsc,  c.  a.    To  deck  with 

FLOUNCE,  floun^^e,  #.     Any  thing  sewed 

to  the  pirmii.i,  ami  hanging;  loosv.  So  as  lo 

swell  and  *l.dk.' ;  «  f.irbclow. 
FLOUNDER,  floua'dlir,  «.  312.    The  name 

of  a  sm^ll  flu  6^h. 
To  FLOUNDER,  flo.in'dfir,  r.  ».    To  strug- 

nW  with  TH.l  ut  uiHt  irrt-guUr  mi»tionf, 
FLOl^R,  flour,  n,    Tho  edible  part  of  com, 

or  any  gruin  reducible  tu.puwdci*    . 
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FXOWERY,  fl5i'ir4,  a.    Fall  of  fowera, 

adorned  with  Bowrra  real  or  fictitiout. 
FLOWINGLY,  flo'ing-!*,  ad.    Milh  rola- 

bilitv,  with  abundance. 
FLOWK,  aiikty  t.    Aflomider. 
FLOWN,  fl^e.    Participle  of  Fly,  or  Flee. 

Gone  awajr,  escaped  ;  puffed,  elate. 
FLUCTUANT,  fldkUh64ot,  c.  401.  Wa- 

vering,  uncertain. 
To  FLUCTUATE,  flSkUhWle,  r.  a.    To 

roll  to  and  again  as  water  in  agiuiion ;  to  float 

backward  and  forward  ;  to  mofe  with  oncer- 

tain  and  hast^  motion ;  to  be  in  an  anoertaia 

state  ;  to  be  irresolute. 
FLUCTUATION,  fl&k<Uh&4'shin,  s.  Tlia 

alternate  motion  of  the  water ;  uncertaintj, 

indetermination. 
FLU,  fl&,  f.  335.    A  small  pipe  or  chimnej 

to  conTev  air  ;  soft  down  or  fur. 
FLUENCY,  fl&'lD.s^,t.  ThequaUtyofflow. 

ins,  srouuthiiess ;  leadiness,  copiousuesf,  vp* 

luoility. 
FLUENT,  fl&'int,  a.    Liquid  f  ilowinr,  ia 

motion,  in6uK  ;  ready,  copious,  Toluble. 
FLUENT,  fl&'^nt,  s.  Stream,  nuning  water. 
FLUID,  iu'kl,  a.    Haring  parts  easily  se- 

j>arable,  not  solid. 
FLUID,  fl&idj  9.    In  physick,  an  animal 

juice  ;  anv  thiiit!  that  6ows. 
FLUIDITY,   fli-ld'i-t^.  #.    TheqtuOityin 

bodies  opposite  to  solirlity. 
FLUIDNF^S,  fl&ld.n^s,  s.    That qoaUty  in 

bodies  opposite  to  stability. 
FLUMM  ERY,  fl^'^r-^,  s.     A  kind  of  food 

made  by  coagulation  of  wheat-flour  or  oat- 
meal. 
FLUNO,  fl&ng.    Participle  and  preterit  of 

Fliiie. 
FLUOR,  fl&'6r,  8.  166.    A  fluid  sUte ;  ca- 

taroeiiit. 
FLURRY,  flir'rL  A  gust  or  storm  of  wind, 

a  hast  V  blast:  hurry. 
To  FLUSH,  flfish,  c.  a.    To  flow  with  yio- 

ience  ;  to  come  in  ha»tc;  to  glow  in  the  skin- 
To  FLUSH,  fldah,  r.  a.    To  colour,  to  red- 

den  ;  to  elate,  to  elevate. 
FLUSH,  flush,  a.     Freab,  full  of  rigoor; 

affliiriit,  abounding. 
FLUSH,  fl&sh,  f.    Afflux,  sudden  impulse, 

violent  flow  ;  cards  all  of  a  sort. 
To  FLUSTER,  flfis'tiir,  r.  a.    To  make  hot 

and  rt)sy  with  drinkini; 
FLUTE,  fl&te,  $.     A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe 

witJi  slops  fur  the  fingers  ;  a  channel  or  forrow 

in  a  pilUr. 
To  FLUTE,  flite,  v.  a.    To  cut  columns  into 

hiitlnw%. 

To  FLUTTER,  flut'tir,  r.  a.  98.    To  take 

short  llii:iits  with  great  agitation  "f  the  wiup  ; 
to  move  with  great  show  aitd  bustle;  to  be 
moved  with  qnicic  vibrations  to  undolatioif^ 
to  »w»ve  irreVu''«'lv. 
To  FLUTTER,  fl6t  tfir,  r.  a.  To  drire  in  dis- 
order, like  a  tluck  of  birHs  suddeulf  rooted  ; 
to  hurry  the  raiud  ;  to  disurner  the  positioa 
of  any  thing. 

FLUTTER,  flut'tir,  s.  Hurry,  tumult,  dis- 
order of  mind  ;  confusion,  irregularity* 

FLUyiATICK,  fliviiiik,  a.  BeioogiH 
Uf  rivers. 

FLUX,  fluks,  f.  The  act  of  flowing;  aaj 
flow  or  issue  of  auitcr ;  dyseulcr^.  disease  ia 


t^  Tbis  word,  spelled  In  this  manner,  is  not  ia 
Jdhnfton,  ih<»a;b  tioihinf  teems  better  tettletl  bj  cus* 
toil)  iliao  IbU  distlndioa  la  the  tpetling  between  this 
wonl  iiiMl  the  Jlouer  of  a  plaut.  That  words  wriltrn 
ahke  ouj^lit  ttoi  tu  be  toanded  diffcrcnily,  in  order  lf> 
»i};i>ir>  iiitfcieni  tbincf,  has  been  proved.  It  is  pre* 
•uiiietl.  under  the  word  Bout :  bat  that  wordt  tifni- 
fyiiiK  dliteient  thine*,  ihouicb  foonded  alike,  oacht  to 
be  written  differently,  teems  evident  from  the  neccs. 
•ity  there  i*  of  making  words  which  ar«  tba  sigas  of 
Ideas  as  diffei  ent  as  tiic  ideat  themselves.  In  the  for- 
mer  cafe  wr  do  not  know  bow  to  pronoonce  the  word 
/ionf  till  we  have  lt«  meaning  flxed  by  what  follows ; 
ia  the  uner.  Ihon^h  the  ear  is  not  sore  of  the  idea  till 
It  ha«  beard  the  context,  the  eye  In  rcadmg  la  at  no 
loss  for  ttie  meaniu<  of  the  word,  nor  are  Ibe  orfsnsln 
snspeote  bo>%  to  proooanre  it.  Tbe  want  of  a  different 
sonod  to  express  a  different  idea  It  an  Imperfection  of 
the  langaMge  in  both  rates;  bat  the  want  of  a  different 
mark  to  express  difference  of  Idea  to  the  eye  would 
be  a  doable  iniperfrclion. 

To  FLOURISH,  fl^r'rlsh,  v.n.  814.  To  be  in 

vigour;  not  tu  fade;  to  be  in  a  prosperous 

slate ;  to  use  florid  language  ;  to  describe  va- 

ri«»us  figures  by  intersecting  lines ;  to  boast,  to 

brae  ;  in  musick,  to  play  some  prelude. 

To  FLOURISH,  fldr'rish,  v.  a.    To  adorn 

with  vegetable  beauty  ;  tu  adorn  with  figures 

of  needlo-work  ;  to  move  aiij  thin^  in  ouick 

circles  or  vibrations;  to  adorn  with  embellish* 

ments  of  languii^t*. 

FLOURISH,  flur'rJsh,*.    Bravery,  beauty ; 

an  osteiitaiit'its  enibetlishroent,  atubitious  co- 

piousness;  figures  formed  by  lines  curiously 

fir  wa;ituiilv  drawn. 

FLOURISHER,   fli^r'r7sh-&r,  «.    One  that 

it  ill  prime  or  in  prosjjeritv. 
To  FLOUT,  flout,  r.  a.  312.    To  mock,  to 

insult,  to  treat  huIi  mockery  and  contempt. 
To  FLOUT,  flout,  r.  a.    To  practise  mock- 
ery, to  b«  }i  ive  wiih  contempt. 
FLOUT,  llaut,  t.     A  mock,  an  insult. 
FLOUTKIt,  tiout'ir,  *.     One  who  jeers. 
To  FLOW,  fl<^,  v.n.  324.    To  run  or  spread 
as  Water  ;  to  run,  opp^.sed  tu  standing  waters  ; 
to  rise,  not  to  ebb  ;  to  melt ;  to  proceed,  to 
'fssxH'  ;  to  ^li  Je  smoothly,  as  a  flowing  period  ; 
t'>  wfitc  •^luiiothlv ,  to  sprak  Volubly  ;  t*  be  co- 
pi-  U9,  to  !•«•  futi,  to  hang  loose  and  waving. 
To  FLOW,  flo,  r.a.  To  overflow,  to  deluge. 
FLOW,  ah,  s.     The  rise  of  water,  not  Uie 
ebb  ;  a  sudJeii  plenty  or  abundance ;  a  stream 
of  diet  ion. 
FLOWER,  fli^S'fir,  f.  98,  S23.    The  part  of 
a   pia>it  which  C'lntains  tiie  seeds  ;  an  orna* 
luent,  an  cinb<-lli%hiuent ;  the  prime,  the fluu- 
rishiii);   part;  tltc  edible   part  of  corn;  tbe 
meal  ;  the  mutt  ezcf  llent  or  valuable  part  of 
any  ihiiiif. 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  flid'ar-di-lise', «.  A 

bulbdus  iris. 
To  FLOWER.  flSu'ur,  r.  ii.     To  be  in  flower, 

to  be  in  hi. essoin ;  to  be  in  the  prime,  to  (inn. 

rish  ;  to  froth,  to  ferment,  to  mauglc  ;  to  come 

as  erf  am  from  th"  ^nrface. 
To  FLOWEt^,  flou'ur,  r.  a.    To  adorn  with 

ficii"i'»iis  or  imit.itrd  tinwers. 

FLOWERET,   flou'dr-^t,   t.    A  flower;  a 

smiil  rtriMrer. 

FLO  WEU-G  VRDEN,  fliJ'ir-gird'n,  i.   A 

liardcu  ill  which  flowers  are  priiicipaily  culti- 

Vrfied. 

FU>WERI\ESS,flAt\ir4.nls,*.The8Ute 

of  ab«niii,iing  in  fliiwers  ;  tloridoess  of  siieech. 
FLOWElUNi;BUSH,flAuur-ing.bi«h,#.  A 
plant. 
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wliidi  the  boweU  we  excorUtrd  end  bleed, 

bioud^  fluK  ;  concotme,  influence  ;  the  tute 

of  being  melted  ;  ihet  whidi  raiugicd  wHIi  a 

h'idT  mukes  it  melt. 
FLUX,  fldks,  a.    Uncoostant,  not  durable, 

raainlMitcii  by  a  consUnt  tucccssiuu  of  parts. 
To  FLUX,  floks,  r.  a.    To  melt ;  to  sallTate, 

to  eTtcoMte  bv  spitting. 
FLUXIUl  Y.  flfiks-ll'^-tt,  f.    EaiineBS  of 

•eparation  of  parts. 
FLUXION,  flk'shin,  t.    The  act  of  iow- 

inf ;  tliA  matter  that  flows ;  in-  roathtmaticks, 

the  aritlimetick  or  aiialjsU  of  infinitelj  tmaJl 

variahle  qoantities. 


To  FLY,  fl],  V. «. ;  pret.  Flew  or  Fled ;  pmi, 
FJed  or  Flo«rn.  To  move  through  tlie  air  with 
wiogt ;  to  pass  through  the  air ;  to  pass  away ; 
to  pau  swiftljr ;  to  spring  with  violence,  to 
laU  on  suddenly ;  to  move  with  rapidity ;  to 
burst  asunder  with  a  sudden  eiplotion;  to 
break,  to  shiver ;  to  run  away,  to  attempt  to 
eacapew-»To  Fly  in  the  face,  to  iiuoJt,  to  act 
in  defiance.— To  Fly  ofi*,  to  revolt.— To  Fly 
out,  to  burst  into  passion ;  to  break  out  into 
license,, to  start  viuleiuly  from  any  direction. 
—To  let  Fly,  to  discharge. 

To  FLY,  fli,  e.  a.  To  ihun,  to  aToid,  to  de- 
cline ;  to  refuse  association  with ;  to  quit  by 
flight ;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

FLY,  JBL  «.  A  fmall  winged  IsMct:  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  being  pot  mto  a 
quick  motion,  legulates  the  rest — Fly  in  a 
compass,  that  which  points  bow  the  wind 
blows. 

To  FLYBLOW,  fll^l&,  «.  a.  To  taint  with 
ties,  to  fill  with  maggots. 

FLYBOAT.  fli7>6te,  t .  A  kind  of  TCMel 
nimhie  and  light  for  sailing. 

FLYCATCHER,  tYkAtsh^ir,  t .  Ona  that 
hunts  flies. 

FLYER,  fli'ir.  t.  06.  One  that  fliet  or  nms 
away ;  one  that  uses  wings ;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 

To  FLYFISH.  fA'fkh,  r.  a.  To  angle  with 
a  hook  baited  with  a  fly. 

FOA  L,  f&le,  fl.  206.  The  offiipriDg  of  a  mare, 
or  other  beast  uf  burden. 

Td  FOlAL,  fi^le,  p.  a.    To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

FOALBIT,  i^Sle^lt,  t.    A  plant 

FOAM,  f&roe^  f.  205.  The  white  substance 
which  a|;itation  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the 
top  of  liooors,  frutli,  spume. 

To  FOAM,  f&roe,  v.  n.  To  Aroth,  to  gather 
foam ;  to  be  in  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated. 

FOAMY,  di'mky  a.  Covered  with  foam, 
frothy. 

FOB,  fftb,  f.    A  small  pocket 

To  FOB,  rtb,  r.  a.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 
defraud.— To  fob  oflT,  to'sbift  off,  to  put  aside 
with  an  artifice. 

FOCAL,  f^ll,a.  88.  Belonging  to  the  focus. 

FOCUS,  flAiisy  fl.  The  point  nhere  tlie 
ra^s  are  collected  by  a  burning  glass ;  the 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  lens  where  tiie  ra;|rs 
meet  and  cross  each  other  ;  a  certain  point  in 
the  axis  of  a  curvt* . 
FODDER,  fAd'd^r,  s.    Dry  food  stored  tip 

&r  cattle  against  winter. 
To  FODDER,  f;&d'd&r,  v.  a.    To  feed  with 

FODDERER,  fftd'dir-r&r,  fl.    He  who  fod- 
ders ^ttle. 
WOBp  w,  s.  20G.    An  enemy  in  war  i  a  per- 
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secotor,  an  enemy  in  common  life ;  an  oppo- 
nent, an  ill-wisher. 
FOEMAN,  fiWn,  fl.    Enemy  in  war. 
FOETUS,  f^'tijs,  fl.  296.    The  child  in  (he 

womb  after  it  is  perft^llv  f«»riued. 
FOG,  fft^,  fl.     A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense 
vapour  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  w^ter  : 
afrerermss. 
FOGGILY,   f6^gkAh,   ad.   S8S.    Mistily. 

darXlv.  cloudilv. 
FOGGHNESS,  f&g'g^n&,  fl.    The  state  of 

being  dark  or  misty,  cloudiness,  mistiness. 
FOGGY,   f6e'gh.  a.  SS3.    Misty,  cloudy, 

dark  ;  cjoudy  in  understandinfr,  dull. 
FOH,  f5h !  ta^flct    An  interjecdon  of  ab- 
horrence. ' 
FOIBLE,  f&eH  fl.  299, 405.    A  weak  side, 

a  blind  side. 
To  FOIL,  f^il,  V.  a.  To  put  to  the  worst,  to 

defeat 

FOIL,  fih,  fl.  299.    A  defeat,  a  miscarriage ; 

leaf,  gilding  ;  something  of  another  colour  near 

which  jewels  are  set  to  raise  their  lustre ;  a 

,  blunt  sword  used  in  fencing. 

FOILER,  f&Il'&r,  s.    One  who  has  gained 

advantage  over  another. 
To  FOIN,  fSlo,  V.  a.  299.  To  ptish  in  fencing. 
FOISON,i&^z'n,fl.l70.  Plenty,  abundance. 
To  FOIST,  fUst,  V.  a.  299.    To  insert  by 

forgery. 
FOLD,  i;&ld,  s.    The  ground  in  which  sheep 
are  confined;  the  place  where  sheep  are  housed; 
the  flock  of  sheep ;  a  limit,  a  boundary ;  a 
double,  a  complication,  one  part  added  to  an- 
other ;  from  the  foregoing  signification  is  de- 
rived the  use  of  Fold  in  composition.    Fold 
signifies  the  same  quantity  added,  as  twenty 
fold,  twenty  times  repeated. 
To  FOLD,  (Old,  V.  a.    To  shot  sheep  in  the 
fold  *,  to  double,  to  complicate  ;  to  enclose,  to 
include,  to  shut. 
To  FOLD,  illd,  e.  n.    To  close  oTel*  another 

ofthe  same  kind. 
FOLIACEOUS,f&-lU'sh&s,a.    Consisting 

of  lamiiiSB  or  leaver. 
FOLIAGE,  (hlh-kdje,  s.  90.    Leaves,  tafts 

of  leaves. 
To  FOLIATE,  f&li-ite,  r.o.    To  beat  into 

lamina*  or  leaves. 
FOLIATION,  fi-l^-l'shfin,  s.    The  act  of 
beating  intfi  thin  leaves ;  the  flower  of  a  plant. 
FOLIATURE,  MaMtsh6re,  fl.    The  state 

of  being  hammered  ijito  leaves. 
FOLIO,  f&^M,  fl.     A  large  book,  of  which 
the  Paget  are  formed  by  a  slieet  of  paper  once 
dotiblrd. 
FOLK,  f&ke,  fl.    People,  in  familiar  Ian* 
f  uace  ;  naiitms,  mankind. 
^  Nomiih»taii<Mn(  it  is  word  U  origluslljr  planil, 
oor  Unun*^  it»<t  llitle  used  to  a  plnralVii heat «, that 
f\Uk*  ma)  oo«i^  b«  acroaated  ihe  best  oithograpby,  as 
It  b  ccruiuty  Ibr  only  carrrni  pronanclatloa. 

FOLLICLE,  fAn^-kl,  fl.  406.  A  cavity  in 
any  body  wiih  strong  coats ;  a  capsule,  a  seed- 
vessel. 

To  FOLLOW,  fftnA,  r.  a.  127.  To  go  afUr, 
not  before,  or  side  by  side  ;  to  attend  as  a  de- 
fictidetit ;  to  pursue ;  to  succeed  in  order  of 
time  ;  to  be  consequential,  as  eflTccU ;  to  imi- 
tate, lo  copy  ;  to  ubey,  to  observe;  to  attend 
to,  to  be  buried  with. 

To  FOLLOW,  (6iVif  r.  a.    To  cooe  after 
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stitotin|r  n  distinct  part  of  a  verte ;  a  nraiare 
conuiiiiii|E  twelve  inches;  step. 

To  FOOT,  fut,  r. ».  S07.  To  dance,  to  tread 
waittunjvt  to  trip;  to  walk,  not  ride. 

To  FOOT,  fut,  r.  a.    To  spurn,  to  kick ;  to 

FOOTBALL,  fut'ball,  $.    A  ball  driven  by 

the  foot.         ,     , 
FOOTBOY,  f^fbi^,  «.    A  low  menial,  an 

attemUnt  in  liverv. 
FOOTBRIDGE,  fi^t^rldje,  i.    A  bridge  on 

which  passenccrs  wnlk. 
FOOTCLOTH,    futkI(J<A,   t.    A  aumpter 

cloth. 
FOOTHOLD,  ful'hAld,  «.    Space  to  bold 

the  foot. 
FOOTING,  ful'tliig,*.  Ground  for  the  foot ; 

foundation,    basis,    support  ;    tread,    WHlk  ; 

dance;  entrance,  bcrii.iiing,  esubhslinient; 

state,  condition,  9«-ttlrin»*nt. 
FOOTLICKEK,  ful'iikir,  a.    A  slave,  an 

humble  fawner. 
FOOTMAN,  fui'min,  #.  88.     A  soldier  that 

marches  and  tigttts  on  foot ;  a  low  menial  ser- 

vajit  hi  livery  ;  ui.e  who  practises  to  w«lk  or 

run. 
FOOTMANSHIP,  ful'min-shlp, s.  ;rhe art 

«»r  faculty  <»f  a  nitiiifr, 
FOOTPACE,  fui  pi.^e,  a.     Part  of  a  pair 

of  stairs,  whert-on,  aUer  fuur  or  live  steps,  ^oa 

arrive  to  a  broad  place  ;  a  pace  no  fasici  than 

FOOTPAD, Vut'pld,«.  A  highwayman  that 
robs  on  foot. 

FOOTPATH,  fntpir*,  #.  Narrow  way 
which  i»ill  not  a(<mil  horses. 

FOOTPOST,  fut'pust,  *.  A  post  or  mes- 
senger tha:  travels  o-t  f'Mil. 

FOO  f  ST  ALL,  tut  stall,  i.  406.  A  woman's 
stirrup. 

FOOTSTEP,  fut'ritep,  a.  Trace,  track,  im- 
presiiou  left  by  Uie  loot ;  token,  mark  ;  ex- 
ample. 

FOOTSTOOL,  fut'stMl,  #.  Stool  on  which 
he  that  sits  places  his  ft-et. 

FOP,  fdp,  a.  A  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small 
understanding  and  much  ostenl«tiun,  one  fond 
of  dress. 

FOPPERY,  f<*.p6r4,  a.  557.  Folly,  im- 
perliiieiicr  ;  aiK  elation  of  >how  oriiuporunce, 
•  llowv  f<<lly  ;   fxM'liirss  of  «lrt"»<. 

FOPIMSH,  flip  pi>h,  a.  Fooli&h,  Idle,  vain  ; 

vai'i  ii.  %liow.   Yam  nf  tlrrss. 
FOPPISH  LV,  f«ip  pish-le,  ad.     Vainly,  o». 

tent-iti  »ii^lv. 
FOPPISH  \  ESS,  fcip'plsh-ncs,  #.     Vanity, 

sh<iwy  vanity, 

FOPPLINC,   U\\Am%,  s.     A  petty  fop.— 

Srr  To  CihiU, 

FC)K,  for,  prq).  107.  Bo<'an<o  of;  with  re- 
spfct  to  ;  cojisi*!rrrvl  ,n,  ni  ihf  ,<l.icr  ol  ;  for 
Itw  sake  of;  in  c»iiu  Mtaiive  tt-y  ret;  )*t.^r 
Oil,  ail  txj.rvt»ioii  1  f  rif^tre  ;  oil  *iic<»uiit  of, 
in  Nolutioii  of  ;  iii'tictiiig  to  as  o  nuiti*r  ;  in 
rciufdj  of;  in  rxihiiij:*'  for  ;  in  the  pl.<cr  of, 
in^t(•a^^  <tf ;  In  <ni|>jil\  of;  lo  ^rrve  in  Ihf  l.ice 
of;  llir-'ii;;h  ac<f.i(tj  {liirmio,i  ;  In  scrtrrh  f^, 
in  *]  ft  of  ;  in  f.^vtur  »*(,  on  tht*  [.<*rl  of;  wi'h 
intfittii.,t  (»f ;  notMilli%tH  jMom  ;  lo  li-r  use  of; 
in  c'Mi*M].ifiiCf  of;  in  rfConi|>pii»^  of. 

FOU,  for,  cuiij.  The  word  by  which  th« 
rea>ou  15  ^ivcu  of  somctbiug  advaaoed  before  } 


another ;  to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to  be  con- 
s«'i|iu>nii.il ;  to  coritinue  endeavours. 

FOLU)U  ER,  ItillAur,  a.  One  whocomes 
i.ftfr  M  Ktilier,  not  b<*fore  hira,  or  side  by  side  ; 
a  n-'iieiulent ;  an  attendant ;  an  associate;  aji 
imitator,  a  copier. 

FO^LY,  rtl'l^a.  Want  of  understanding, 
weakness  of  intellect ;  criminal  weakness,  de- 
pravity of  mind;  act  of  negligence  or  passion 
unbecomine  wisdom. 

To  FOMENT,  fA-m^nf,  v.  a.  To  cherish 
with  heal ;  to  bathe  with  warm  lotiubt ;  to  en- 
courage*  to  support,  to  cherish. 

FOMENTATION,  fA-m^n-t^'shfin,  t.  A 
fomeniati«>u  is  partial  bathhip,  called  also 
St  up  nig  ;  the  lotion  prepared  to  fuaent  the 
parts. 

FOM ENTER,   fA-m^n'tftr,   a.    An  eacoii- 

lairer,  a  supporter. 
FOND,  find,  a.     Foolish,  silly;  foolishly 

tender,  injudiciously   indulgent ;  pleased   in 

too  great  a  degree,  foolishly  delighted. 
To  FONDLE,  fVdl,  r.  «.  405.    To  treat 

witliurfa*  iii«tii"i:»  nee,  to  caress,  to  cocker. 
FON  DLER,  f(i  rdl-6r,  a.   One  who  fondles. 
E( )  N  I)  U  \  (i ,  fiiu'd  1  -in;^,  s.  A  person  or  thing 

niMt  0  f..n(]tt  d  or  caressed,  something  regarded 

Vkiili  urf.it  af^fcti  -n. 
FON DLY,  fAnd'le,  ad.     Foolishly,  weakly ; 

with  ii'^it  «)r  »'\trfn»e  tciidcritt-ss. 
FON  DN  1>S,  f«Jud'nes,a.  Fooli3hness,wcak- 

nt-ss ;  foulisti  tenderness  ;  tender  passion;  un- 

rra^nub  e  liking. 
FONT,  feint,  a.     A  stone  vessel  in  which 

the  water  tor  holy  baptism  is  contained  in  tlie 

rhurrh. 
FOOD,  foSd,  s.  10,  300.     Victuals,  provi- 

si  >ii  f  T  til*'  PHMitli ;  any  thine  that  nourishes. 
FOt  U)Fl  I.,  loodtul.tt.  Fruitful,  full  of  food. 
FOOL,  fool,  a.  300.     One  to  whom  nature 

has  (le'iicil   reivm,  a  natural,  an   idiot  ;    in 

Sc'ipture,  a  wicked  man  ;  a  term  of  indiciiity 

and  reproAcli ;  one  whu  counterfeits  fully,  a 

biitroon,  a  jf^ier. 
To  FOOL,  ioAl,  r.  n.    To  trifle,  to  play. 
To  FOOL,  foul,  r. «.    To  treat  with  con- 

U-inpt,  to  disd, 'point,  to  frustrate  ;  to  infatu- 

afr  ;  to  cU-  at, 

FOOLHOKN,    f^l'bom,  c     Foolish  from 

titr  birth. 

FOOLI:k  Y,  foM'ur-^, »,  557.  Habitual  folly ; 
an  act  of  ft^Uy,  trithiig   practice;    object  of 

F()OLHARDINF^SS,(^il.hir'di.nts».Mad 

raihiiess. 

FOOLHARnV,fool.hlrd^,a.  Daring  with- 
out jud^nient,  ni.Kliv  adventurous. 

FOf)LTKAP,  f«M>ririp,  a.  A  snare  tocatch 
fooU  in. 

FOOLISH,  f55ri5h,«.  Void  of  understand- 
iu^.  weak  of  iiiti  liri  t ;  inifrudent,  iiiiiiscrect ; 
iu  >  (iottire,  hh-k**,  sinful. 

FOOLISHLY,  fool'iahW-,  m/.  Weakly,  w  ith- 
oiit  un  IrfkfrtiMli  (^  .   ii.  S.  ri|»uirr,  wiikrtH^. 

FOOLlSllNllSS, tooiish-nt'?,*.  Folly.want 
of  uiidcrstaiMiiiitf ;  foo.isti  piaciice,  aciual  de- 
viii'ioti  from  the  ri,.ltt. 

FOOT,  fut,  a.;  plnr.  K«'et,  3o7.  The  part 
upon  which  we  stu-.d  ;  tint  l»v  which  any  'bm.^ 
is  *ii[»,>o  tid  ;  thf  l»)wer  p.\'i.  the  bd*e  ;  infdn- 
tr\  ,  "ijle,  CiiaracitT,  c,»i»«hihin  ;  scN'  inf,  pian, 
scVdeoieut ;  a  certain  nnmher  uf  syllables  cou- 
?i0 
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brcaose,  on  this  account  that ;  for  u  macb, 
in  rreard  t^at.  in  cunsidt* ration  of. 

To  FORAGE,  {&fkjty  r.  n.  168.  To  wan- 
der in  search  of  provisions  ',  to  ravage,  to  feed 
ou  i>il. 

To  FORAGE,  f6i*kjt,  r.  o.  To  pltinder,  to 
itnp, 

FORAGE,  f&r'ige,  «.  90.  Search  of  prori- 
tioM,  ibc  act  uf  feeding  abr««(l  ;  pruvisions 
ftarht  abroad  ;  provisiuns  in jEencraJ. 

F0R.\MINOUS,  f^rdrn'^-nOs.  a.  FoU  of 
boln. 

To  FORBEAR,  fJr-b4r«',  v.  n.  ;wet.  I  For- 
bore, ancieutlj^  For  hare ;  jMxi.  F orbom.  To 
oe«se  from  anj  thing,  to  intermit ;  to  pause, 
to  delay  ;  to  omit  vulontarily ;  to  abstain  ;  to 
rpitralii  ajijr  violence  of  temper,  to  be  patient. 
tJ  TW  e  In  lb««  words.  pr«ce<l|nf  the  accent  and 

UtiwmtH  tj  a  coatunaoC,  is  undrr  tbe  SJitne  prrdica« 

■wat  M  ik«  S4JIM  Idler  ia  Oommand,  CoUeet,  dec— 

^kkk  tit, 

Ta  FORBEAR,  fSr-b&re',  r.  a.  240.    To  de- 

cli.ie.  to  oniii  voluntarily  ;  to  spare,  to  treat 

viih  deoieiicy  ;  to  withhold. 
FORBEARANCE,    fir-bire'lnsc,  #.    The 

utr  wf  avoiding  or  shunning  any  thing  ;  inter- 

nmiuu  of  •ofur thins  ;  comroaitd  of  temper; 

Irtitty.  dctfiv  of  punishment,  mildness. 
FORBEARfill,  for-hi'riir,  #.    An  inlermit- 

t-f,  inicicf'ptfr  of  any  thing. 
To  FORBID,  for'bid',  r.  a, ;  prei,  1  Forbade ; 

ptrt  Furbtdrien  or  Forbid.    To  prohibit ;  to 

frpt>ose,  to  hinder.     ,      ,       ^ 
rORBIDDANCE,   fir-bld'dinse,  t.    Pro- 

kibiiion. 
FORBIDDENLY,  fir-bld'd'n-U,  ad.   In  an 

BhUwfal  manlier. 
rURBlDDEK,  r&r-bld'd&r,  t .  One  that  pro- 

kibiit. 

F0R3IDDINO,iir4>id'ding,parf.a.RaUing 

•*>l»<'nence.  • 
rORCE,  fArse,  t.    Strength,  rigour,  might; 

vioiencc;  virtue,  efficacy  ;  validness,  power. 

af  law  ;  armament,  warlike  preparation  ;  de- 

wtav.  necessity,  f^tal  compulsion, 
fa  Fi'lRCE,  f&rae,  r.  a.    To  compel,  to  con- 

strain  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  im|>cl ;  to  enforce  ; 

tu  drive  by  violence  or  power ;  to  sturra,  to 

take  or  enter  by  violence ;  to  ravish,  to  violate 

^f'lrce. — ^To  force  out,  to  extort. 
CEDLY,  rtr'sldl^,  ad.  361.    Violent- 

It,  omstraiuedly. 
•TJRCEFUL,  fArscTfti,  a.    Violent,  strong, 

i*prtunu«. 
■t)BCEFULLV,rtrMy'f4l.l^,ad.   ViolenUy, 

iaprioiiosly. 
/ORCELESS,  fAraelli,  a.    Without  force, 

*fak.  feeblr. 
FORCEPS,  f^r'i^ps,  #.    Forcepf  properly 

wxoifies  a  p  tir  i>f  tongs,  but  is'used  fur  an  in- 

straroeiit  in  chirurgery  to  extract  any  thing 

«Nt  of  wounds. 
FORCER,  fArc'ifir,  #.    That  which  forces, 

dr  vr*,  or  constrains  ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump 

V'ifkini*  liv  puUion. 
F(>R(  lULE,    fArc'tK-bl,    a.    405.     Stronjc, 

Mtchty  ;  rit»l<>nt,iini>etuuus  ;  efficacious,  p«'W. 

tiful ;  prevalent,  of  great  influence  j  done  by 

fc«ce  ;  v^irl.  binding. 
rORCIBLENE^S,  fAre'i*e-bl-n^9, ».    Force, 

vi  Jrntr. 

rORClBLV,fArc'»i-bl^,  a(f.  Strongly,  pow- 
«duU)  ,  iiD]*«tttouslv  ;  by  viukuce,  by  fuicc. 
2^1 


FORCIPATED,   f&r's^-pk-tld,  a. 

pair  of  pincers,  to  open  and  enclose. 
FORD,  ford,  t.    A  ehallow  part  of  a  river; 

the  stream,  the  current. 
To  FORD,  fArd,  v.  a.  To  pass  witliout  swim- 
ming. 
FORDABLE,  firdl-bl,  a.  405.    Passable 

without  swimming. 
FORE,fAre,«.  Auteriour,  that  which  comes 

first  in  a  progressive  nioiion. 
FORE,  fAre,  ad.     Anteriourly.     Fore  is  a 

word  much  used  in  compositiun,  to  mark  pri- 
ority of  time. 
To  FOREARM,  firc-irm',  r.  a.  To  provide 

for  attack  or  resistance  l»ef<»re  the  time  of  need. 
To  FOREBODE,  fire-bAde',  e.  «.    To  prog- 
nosticate, to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 
FOREBODER,    fAre-bAde'dr,  s.     A  prog- 

nosticator.  a  soothsayer  ;  a  fureknowrr. 
To  FORECAST,  fAre-kAst',  v.  a.  492.    To 

scheme,  to  plan  before  execution  •,  to  adjust, 

to  contrive  ;  to  foresee,  to  provide  afrainst. 
To  FORECAST,  fAre-kdst',  r.  n.    To  form 

schemes,  to  contrive  beforehand. 
FORECAST,  fAre'kAst,«.  492.    Contrivance 

beforehand,  antecedent  policy. 
FORECASTER,  fAre-kist'ir,  s.    One  who 

contrives  beforehand. 
FORECASTLE,  fAre^As-sl,  #.  405.    In  a 

ship,  that  part  wh»Te  the  f»»remasl  stands. 
FORECHOSEN,  fAre-UbAz'n,  part.    Prc- 

clected. 
FORECITED,  fAre-sWId,  parf.  Quotea  be- 
fore. 
To  FORECLOSE,  fAre-klAzc',  r.  a.  To  shut 

up,  t"   preclude,  to  prevent. — To  foreclose  a 

mortgage  is  to  cut  oil'  the  power  uf  redemp- 
tion. 
FOREDFXK,  fAre'dlk,  s.    The  anteriour 

parlor  the  sli^p. 
To  FOKEDluSIGV,  fAre-di-sm',  r.a.    To 

phn  l»ef  rt" hand. 
To  FOUKDO,  lArc-dAi',  r.  a.    To  ruin,  to 

destroy  ;  t'»  overdo,  to  wetry,  to  harass. 
To  F()RED()OM,  fAre-di'i/.ni',  r.  a.    To  pre- 

d«  stinate.  to  delern»ine  beforehand. 
FOREEND,  fAre'tnd,  #.  The  anteriour  part. 
FOREFATilEH,  fArefd  <A6r,  «.     Ancestor, 

one  whf»  in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy 

precedes  aitother. 
To  FOREFEND,  rtre-fM',  r.  a.    To  pro- 

hibit,  to  avert  ;  to  provide  for,  to  secure. 
FOREFINGER,  fAre'f^ng-giir,  s.    The  fin- 

ccr  n«  xt  to  ttie  tliunih,   the  index. 
FOREFOOT,    fAre'ldt,  s. ;  plur.  Forefeet 

Tiie  anierriMir  foot  of  a  qnadru|>ed. 
To  FOREGO,  fAre-gA',  r.  a.    To  quit,  to 

give  up;  to  go  ^#efore.  to  be  past. 
FOKEGOEH,  forc-gA'dr,  a.   Ancestor,  pro- 

treniior. 
FOKEC; ROUND,  i7re'^-round,  «.    The  part 

of  the  fifid  or  expanse    of  a  picture  which 

sr<ins  to  lie  before  ti»e  fikrurcs. 
FORKHAND,  lAre'hind,  ».    Thepnrtofa 

hortr  »»liicli  i*  heforr  the  rider  ;  the  <  hi»'f  wart. 
FOREHAND,  fAre'hand,  a.     AUiingdone 

too  soon. 
FOREHANDED,  foreign rl-^^l,  a.     Early, 

linielv  ;  formefl  m  the  f'»re    nris. 
F(>REHE\D,f*lrh/'d,  «.  515.     Thntpnrtof 

the  fuce  whtch  renche*  from  tl»e  eyes  up%>urds 
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Pre- 


To  Uy  wmit 
To  raise 
The  hair  that 


r.  a. 


FOREHOLDINO,   fAre-hild'lng,  i. 

dictioiit,  uniiiious  accounts. 
FOKEIG \,  fir'rln,  a.     Not  of  this  coontry, 

not  dt»ii.e»iick  ;  alien,  reniute,  uoi  beJungiiig ; 
c\clu'k'<l,  extraiifiiu^. 

F()REI(;NEU,  («^r'rio-&r,  s.    A  mao  that 

comes  frcnn  an  tlirr  Countrv,  a  stranifer. 
FOUEIGNNE8S,    fiJr'rJn^nls,  s.    Remote- 

ur^H,  want  of  relation  U»  s^tmethiiif;. 
ToFORElMAGINE,  fire-Jm-mid'jIn,  r.  c. 

To  ciMiCf  ive  or  fancy  befun-  pru«>f. 
To  FORFJUDGE,    fAre-jidje',    r.  a.    To 

judjf  beforehand,  to  be  prepossessed. 
To  FOREKNOW,  firenA',  r.  a.    To  hare 

pre*cieijceof,  to  foresee. 
FOREKNOWABLE,  fAre-nAi-bl,  €•    Ca- 

paMe  of  being  foreknitwn. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE^  fArc-Dilldje, t .  Pre- 

science,  knowledge  of  tliat  which  has  not  jet 

haipened. 
FORELAND,  fAreOind,  «.    A  promontory, 

headland,  higii  land  jutting  into  the  tea,  a 

To  FORELAY,  (Arc-U',  v, 

for  to  rntr«{>  by  anibuth. 
To  FORELI^T,  fore-Uft', 

aloft  aiiv  anteriour  part. 
FORELOCK,  firelik,   t. 

LToHji  from  the  forepart  of  the  head 

FORfCM  AN,  fAreWn,  t.  09.    The  first  or 

chief  person  on  a  jury  ;  the  first  servant  in  a 

FORt>MENTIONED,   fAre-mln'shin'd,  a. 

Meniiun.  fl  or  recited  before. 
FOREMOST,  fore'mAftt,  a.    First  in  place ; 

Jir^i  i-.  dit^nilv. 

FOR  EN  A  MED,  fAre-nim'd',  a.  Nominated 

before, 

FORENOON,  fAre'nSin,  s.  The  time  of 
day  reck«>n<  (1  from  the  middle  point  between 
ti.e  dawn  ar«H  tlie  meridian  to  the  meridian. 

FOR  ENOTICE,  fire-no  t is,  s.  InformaUon 
of  an  event  before  it  haftpens. 

FORENSICK,  fi-r^n'sUc,  a.  Belonging  to 
Courts  of  jiniicHture. 

To  FOREORDAIN,  (Are^r-dine',  r. a.  To 
prede«tinate,  to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

FOREPART,  fAre'pirt,  «.  The  anteriour 
t»art. 

FOREPAST,  fAre-p4sf,  a.    Past  beyond  a 

certain  time. 
FOREI»OSSESSED,  fAre-pAr-rist',  a.  Pre- 

occupied,  pre;>o»»e»»ed,  pre-enpaued. 
FORERANK,fAre'riogk,«.40b.  Firstrank, 

front. 

FORERFXITED,   fAie-ri-sli^,   a.    Men- 

tioned  or  eimmeruted  before. 
To  FOR  ERIN,  fAre-r6n',  r.  a.    To  come 

before  as  an  earnest  of  stuucthing  following  ; 

%'>  pferede,  to  li«v»-  the  start  of. 
FORERUNNER,  fArerin'nt'ir,  *.     A   har- 

binieer,  a  inessen^f-r  sent  beftire  to  give  notice 

of  the  appr*  ach  of  ih.^e  that  follow  ;  a  prog- 

no^iitk.  a  »ic!i  forrth  'wiitgaiij  thing. 
To  FORF:sAV,  lore-»4,  r.  a.    To  predict, 

to  prophet  V. 

To  FOREiiEF-,  fAre-s^^',  r.  a.  To  see  be- 
forehand. I'.  %ee  whht  hn»  not  yet  hanpebcd. 

To  FORESHAME,  fireshiine',  r.  a.  To 
•hanie,  to  bring  reproach  upon. 

FORF-SHIP,  fireahfp,  s.  The  anteriour 
part  of  lia-  »hip. 
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To  FORESHORTEN,  firc-sh6r'l'n,r. a.  To 

shorten  the  foret>art. 
To  FORF^HOW,  fArc-shA',  r.  a.    To  pre- 

diet     to  represent  before  it  conies. 
FORESIG HT,  fAre'site,  $.  Foreknowledge ; 

provident  care  of  futurity. 

FORESIGHTFUL,   fAre-slte'fftl,   a.    Pre- 

SCient,   provident. 

ToFORESIGMFY,fi!;ro-8VnW,r.a.  To 

betoken  beforehand,  to  foreshow. 
FORESKIN,  fire'skin,  #.     The  prepace. 
FORESKIRT,  fAre'sktrrt,  s.    The  loo»«-  part 

of  the  coal  before. 
ToFORESLOW,  fAreslA',  r.a.    TodeUr, 
to  hinder  ;  to  neglect,  to  «  rait. 

To  FORESPEAK,   fAre-sp^ke',  c.  a.    To 

predict,  to  foretay  ;  to  furhid. 
FORESPENT.  fArespint^a.  Wasted,  tired, 
spent;  forepas«ed,  past;  bestowed  before. 

FOR£SPURRER,fire-8p6r'6r,t.  One  tkit 
rides  before. 

FOREST,  fiJr'r^t,  s.  A  wild  nncnltivited 
tract  of  ground,  with  wood. 

To  FORESTALL,  fAre-stawl',  r.  a.  406.  To 
anticijiate,  to  take  up  beforehand  ;  to  hin(1f{ 
by  preoccupation  or  prevtiition ;  to  stixc  uf 
gAUi  possession  of  before  anoff  er. 

FORESTALLER,fAre.»tiiwl'ur,i.  One  that 
anticipates  the  market,  one  that  purcha>eri>C' 
fore  others,  to  raise  the  price. 

FORESTBORN,  ftirrestbim,  a,  Boraia 
a  wild. 

FORF^TER,  nJr'r^s-tftr,  a.  An  officer  of 
the  forest ;  an  inhahitiiit  of  the  wild  c  tuntry. 

To  FORETASTE,  f6re-t4ste',  r.  a.  Toh»*t 
antepast  of,  to  have  prescience  uf;  to  taste 
btfore  another. 

FORETASTE,  fAre'tlstc,  t.  402.  Antici- 
pation of. 

To  FORETELL,  fArc-t^l',  r.  9.  406.  To 
predict,  to  prophesy,  to  torethow. 

FORETELLER,  f(^rc-l^l'l6r,  a.  Predicttr, 
foreshower. 

To  FORETHINK,  firelAjnk',  r.  a.  To  ta- 
ticipate  in  the  mind,  tti  h  tve  presciruc*-  of. 

To  FORETHINK,  H'lre-lAmk',  c.  a.  To  con- 
trive ht  fiirrhaiid. 

FORETHOUG  HT,  fire-lAiwt',    Part.  p.  of 

the  vi-rh  Forethink. 

FORETHOKJHT,  fAre'/Alnt,  a.402.  Pre- 

science,  Hniici:>jtion  ;   i  ri*%  tdcnt  care. 

To  FORETOKEN,  lore-toVn,  p.  a.  lo  foft- 
sln»w,  to  proi:n'Sitc.ite  a-*  a  »i^:n. 

FORETOKEN.  lore-tAk'o,  a.  PreTemeet 
sijjM.  prc'ojiicN. 

FORETOOTH,  fAre'ii^ik,  a.  Thetoruhia 
the  until iuur  partof  tiie  mouth,  oiie  o(  UiC  lu* 
cisor*. 

FORETOP,  fore'iAp,  j.  That  part  of  a  wo- 
man's head-die>s  ih«t  is  forward,  tiic  tup  of  a 

FORE\OUCHED,fAre-v6tit*h'^,^«rt.M9. 
AHirmed  before,  formerly  told. 

FOREWARD,  lore  nird,  a.  The  ran,  the 
fnmt. 

To  FOREWARN,  fAre-wlra',  r.  a.  To  ad- 
monish beforehand  ;  Ci»  infurot  previoosiy  ^4 
anv  future  event ;  to  caution  ag««ust  any  liiin^ 
beforehand. 

To  FOREWISH,  fSre-wish',  part.  To  de- 
sire beforehand. 
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FOREWORN,  firc-wAm',  f€rt.  Woraoat, 

wmImI  by  tiflM  or  use* 
FORF£IT,  f^rft,  f.  S55.    Something  lost 

by  tbe  connBiMioii  oC  «  erime,  •  fine,  •  mulct. 
To  FORFEIT,  (irTit,  v.  a.  To  loso  by  some 

brracfa  of  CHidition.  t»  Into  by  wnM  utfeiice. 
FORFETTyfirY^o.  Liable  to  penal  seixvre, 

aliciMted  by  a  crime. 
FORFEITABLE,  f&i'f!t4.b],  a.   Possessed 

onooditioiis,  by  the  breach  of  which  any 

tliine  roay  be  lo«t. 
FORFEITURE,  f^rT It-yAie,  s.    The  aet  of 

foricitinej  the  thiiiK  forfeited,  a  mokt,  a  fijie. 
tb  FORFEMD,  (&r-l«nd',  v.  a.    To  prevent, 

to  forbid. 
FORO  A  VE,ftr-gWe'.  The  pret  of  Forgive. 
FORGE,  fft^e,  «.    The  place  where  iron  is 

beaten  into  form  ;  any  pluce  where  any  thing 

b  made  ur  thai>ed. 
To  FORGE,  ilfje,  r.  a.  To  form  by  the  ham- 
mer ;  to  make  by  any  nieaai ;  to  counterfeit, 

to  falsify. 
FORGER,  f&re}ftr,  s.    One  who  makes  or 

Atrmi ;  one  who  counterfeits  any  thing. 

ty  TMt  word  It  tonieilnM!*,  but  wllboot  the  leMt 
fosadalkNi  In  aflalogy,  wtiuta /argertr.    If  N  •ho«ld 

Srgwl  ibai  Ike  Wurd  comrt  froiy  the  French  verb 
er,  and  ibrrrrore,  likv  J)ruUererUom/ruHir,  we 
an  €r  !•  make  U  a  verbal  Doan  ;  it  may  be  an« 
•wared,  ihat  wa  have  the  word  to  forge  la  the  tame 
■nae  aa  the  Fr^-ech,  bat  we  have  no  vri  b  to  fruit, 
aMilfeerffareibcra  It  aacxcnae  for  adding  er  in  the 
laaC  wurd  which  baa  no  place  In  the  feraier.  ' 

FORGERY,  ihtt'xhr^h,  s.    The  crime  of  lal- 
iMicaitiMn ;  tmiiirt  wark»  the  act  of  the  fijrjfc. 


To  FORGET,  fir-gjf,  r.a.  iyrtttr.  Forgot; 
part.  Forgotten  or  Forgot.    To  ioae  memory 
ol^  to  let  go  from  the  rcmembraaoe ;  net  to  at- 
tend, to  neglect. 
tJ  Tbeelathlaaadtimllarwarda  U  ttka  that  la 

■Pbf  »tni  — widcb  t«c. 

FORGETFUL,  fir-slt^l,  a.  Not  retain- 
iug  the  aiemory  of;  oblivioui,  inattentive, 
»>e|t«igent.  ^      *     ,      , 

FORG£TFULNF^S,fir.gltT&l.n&,f.  Ob- 
iirion,  hitt  of  memory ',  nrgiicence.  inattention. 

FORGETTER,  (org^t'tOr, ».  One  that  for- 
gelt ;  a  carrlcss  person. 

To  FORGIVE,  f&r-giv', r.a. ; pnrf.  Forgave; 
fmrU  poat.  Forgiven.  1S7.  To  unrdoo ;  to  re- 
mit, not  to  exact  drbl  t»r  i>enalty. 

FORGIVEN  F.SS,fir.g{/D^8,«.  The  act  of 
forgiving  ;  partlon;  tt-nden.ett,  williugnctt  to 
pardon  ;  remission  of  a  fii»e  <  r  penalty. 

FORGIV£R,fir-giv'&r,«.Onewhopardon8. 

FORC}OT,f;Jr.g6f,  \fv%,  peas. 

FORGOTTEN,  fiir-giffn,  101.  \  of  Forget. 
Not  remembered. 

FORK,  fork,  s.  An  instrument  divided  at 
the  end*  into  two  or  more  points  or  prongs ;  a 
pohit. 

To  FORK,  f&ri^  v.  a.  To  shoot  into  blades, 
as  Corn  diKs  <*ot  i<f  the  ground. 

FORKED,  fVkId,  a.  S66.    Opening  into 

two  or  more  part^. 

FORKEDLY,  fir^lc^l^,  cd.    In  a foriced 

FORKEDNESS,  fSrltldnls,  s.    The qaa- 

litv  of  opening  into  two  parts. 
FORKHEAD,f&rk%Jd,s.  Point ofan arrow. 
FORKV,  fk^^,  a.    Forked,  opening  into 

two  parti. 


tale,  forsaken,  wretched,  belpUss ;  lost,  det* 

perate,  smail,  despicable, 

ty  TMs  word  Is  tooetlmea,  bat  improperly,  pro* 
nrtonced  »o  as  to  rhyme  with  meicni.  hir.  Sheridan, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Parry,  and  W.  Jobaatod^ 
make  it  rhyme  with  Com* 

FORLORNNESS,  fir-lWnIs, «.    Misery, 

solitude. 
FORM,  form,  or  f&rm,  s.    The  external  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing,  shape ;  particular  mo- 
del or  modification  ;  beauty,  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance ;  ceremony,  formality,  order  ;  exter- 
nal appearance  witliout  the  essential  qualities, 
empty  show  ;  external  rites  ;  stated  oielhod, 
established  practice ;  a  long  seat ;  a  class,  a 
ranli  of  students ;  the  seat  or  bed  of  a  bare. 
Xy  Whan  thU  word  slKolflct  a  loaf  teat,  or  a  class 
of  tcadrntt.  It  It  volvcrsally  pronoanced  vrlth  the  a, 
as  lu/atir,  wwre,  &c.     It  §•  not  a  llule  torprlslnf  that 
»on«'  of  onr  DIcilonarict,  caovpi  Mr.  8mtth*s  and-  Mr. 
N are's,  lake  any  odice  of  thit  dlitlDciion  In  the  soond 
of  the  •  wb^o  the  word  tifDlSaa  a  teat  or  data.    It 
were  to  be  witbtd,  indeed,  tbat  we  had  fewer  of  tbeta 


ambianeitslj  toanding  words,  wh;cb.  whH«  they  dls> 

linfvlsb  '  '    • 

Bsirl. 


linfvlsb  to  the  ear,  confose  and  possle  the  eye.~8ee 


To  FORM,  f&rm,  v.  a.  To  make ;  to  model ; 
to  scheme,  to  plan ;  to  arrange ;  to  adjiist ;  to 
cnntrire,  to  join ;  to  model  by  education. 

FORMAL,  f&i^mll,  a.  88.  Ceremonions,  so- 
leron,  precise ;  regular,  metliodical,  external, 
having  the  appearance,  hut  not  the  essence ; 
depending  upon  e^ahlishment  or  custom. 

FORMAUST,  Ar'mll-lst,  s.  One  who  pre- 
fers appearance  to  reality. 

FORMALITY, formtr^-t*,  s.  Ceremony, 
established  mode  of  behaviour ;  solemn  order, 
habit,  or  drest 

To  FORMALIZE,  ffti^rol-llxe,  e.  a.  To  mo- 
del, to  modify  ;  to  a tfrct  formality. 

FORMALLY,  f&r'm^M^,  od.  According  to 
established  rules ;  cerero«>nioutly,  stiflly,  pre- 
cisely ;  ill  open  ap|>earaiH:e ;  essentially,  clia* 
racteristicAlly. 

FORMATION,  fir-ml'shftn,  t.  The  act  of 
forming  or  generating  \  the  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  formed. 

FORMATIVE,  fSr'ml.tlv,  a.  157.  Having 
the  power  of  giving  form,  plast  ck. 

FORMER,  fftrm'&r,  t.  160.  He  that  forms, 
niMker,   contriver,  planner. 

FORMER,  fSr'm&r,  a.  98.  Before  another 
in  lime ;  mentioned  before  anotlier ;  past. 

FORMERLY,  f&r'rofir-l^,  ad.  In  Umes  past. 

FORMIDABLE,  f^mi-dl-bl,  a.  Terrible, 
dreadful,  tremendous. 

FORMIDABLENES8,  fftr^mt-dl-bl-n^,  s. 
The  quality  ole&ciiing  terror  or  dread;  the 
thinif  causmg  dread. 

FORMIDABLY,  fli'm^l-bli,  ad.  In  a 
terrible  ntsnner. 

FORM  LESS,  f&rml^s,  a.  Shapeless,  with- 
out  rfenlarily  «»f  form. 

FORMULARY,  f&r'mA-Ur^,  #.  A  book 
contalniiig  sUied  and  pnrscribed  models. 

FORMULE,f&r'm&le,s.  A  set  or  prescribed 
m«»del.  .      ,     , 

To  FORNICATE,  fjr'n*-klte,  r.a.  To  com- 
mit lewdness.  ^      .     .      » 

FORNICATION,  fir-nt-ki'shin,  s.  Con- 
cubinage or  comiuerce  with  an  unmarried  wo* 
in  scripture,,  sorortime^  Idolatry . 


man;  in  scripture,  sometimes Molatry. 
r      .      ^     .  FORNICATOR,  fir'nt-ki-tdr,  t.  16«,  5tl 

FORLORN,  (Sr-lW,  a.    Deserted,  desti- 1     One  that  has  coauacrce  with  tmrnvrisdwoeMU. 
•sa  * 


SffI 
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FORNICATRESS,  l^t^l-kLtr^s,  «.  A  wo- 
man who,  without  mmrriage,  cohabits  with  a 
nian. 

To  FORSAKE,  fSr-sikc',  ©.  m. ;  pret.  For- 
•ook  ;  part,  pasi.  Forsook  or  forsaken.  To 
leave  in  rrsentinent  or  dislike  ;  to  leave,  to  go 
•way  from  ;  to  ilcsert,  to  fail. 

FORSAKER,  f^r-silcir,  s.  98.  Deserter, 
one  thai  for^akrs. 

FORSOOTH,  for-Mth',  ad.  In  truth,  cer- 
Uiiiiy,  verj  well ;  an  old  word  of  honour  in 
address  to  women. 

To  FORSWEAR,  for-swire',  r.  a. ;  pret. 
Forswure  ;  part.  Forsworn.  To  renouiifce  upon 
oath;  to  dcnjr  upon  oath;  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  as,  to  forfwear  himself,  to  be  per- 
jured,  to  swear  falsely. 

To  FORSWEAR,  f^r-swLre',  v,  n.  To  swear 


falsely,  to  commit  perjury. 
FORSWEARER,  fSr-swi^dr,  «.    One  who 

is  perjured. 
FORT,  fArt,  s,  A  fortified  house,  a  castle. 
FORTED,  fArt'^d,«.  Furnished  or  guarded 

by  forts, 
FORTH,    fAr/A,    ad.    Forward,    onward; 

abroad,  out  of  doors  ;  out  into  publick  view  ; 

on  to  the  end. 
FORTH,  fArfik,  pre*.  Out  of. 
FORTHCO>nNG,  fArfA-kdmlng,  a.  Ready 

to  appear,  not  absconding;. 
FORTHISSUING,      fArM-Ish'shi-lng,     a. 

Coming  out,  coming;  forward  from  a  covert. 
FORTHRIGHT,   fArM-rlte',   ad.    Straight 

forward,  without  flexions. 
FORTHWITH,  (^Tth-w\th\  ad.  Immediate- 
ly,  without  delay,  at  once,  straight. 
py  TH  in  tvith^i  the  end  of  ibis  word  Is  pronoanied 
with  the  (hitrp  suuad,  as  in  fAiM,  contrary  tu  the  suond 
oi  ib<«€  Ktteit  io  Ihc  Mmc  word  when  lincle.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  /in  tthereof.  J77. 

FORTIETH,  for'ti-^<A,  a.  279.    The  fourth 

tenth. 
FOUTIFIABLE,  for'ti- f U-bl,  a.     What 

iiHv  be  fortified, 
FOUTIFICATIOX,     fSr-t^f&k&'shSn,    #. 
1  lie  science  of  luiliury  aichitccture;  a  place 
built  for  <k(ren):th. 

F<)HTlFn:R,fJr't^fUr,«.OncwhoerecU 

wofk\  f.-r  (l«  fear*';  <iiir  who  supports  or  secures. 
ToFOKTIFV,  for^^-fl,  r.  a.  To  stnn-then 

huaiiist  aiiacks  by  wuJU  or  w<irks  ;  u*  c<>iitiriii, 

ti»tnc«>ur.ij:i-  ;  Id  tit,  to  establish  in  n-sulutiou. 
I'OKTIN.  lurt  in,  ».  A  little  fort. 
FOKTITIDK,     fiVt^ltidf,    8.      Courage, 

bravrry,  ma'jiuitiiniity  ;  slrtn^th,  forcr, 
F()RTM(;ilT,  fort'nite,  i.  144.    The  space 

«.f   two  Wrcki. 

FORTRF.SS,  fir'trJs,  t 

f(«rii(i(  it  pluce. 
FORTin  OrS,  for-tu  i-  tis,  n.  403.     Acci- 

tirntal,  casual. 

ty  Tl"  rra»on  nhjr  the  f  in  Ihii  word  atnl  it*  com- 
puiiiMU  <Uh-»  |M^  lakr  thr  hli»iit:  •onml.  ••  u  dovi  it. 
JurtmHt,  i%  bcraQM-  the  acreui  U  after  jt.  4j  J. 

FORTl  ITOISLY,  ttir-ti'e-lus-lc,  ad.    Ac- 

Cident  .i;\.  ca»iirtl|y. 
FORllli()lsNt:.sS,    for.tu'^tus-nt's,    s. 

Arc»d*-Mt.  clmiice. 
FOUTl  N  VTI-:,     ro.'tshi.nkc,   a.     Lucky, 

hanpy,  succcstful. 
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A  strong  hold,  a 


FORTUNATELY,  fir'tshinlte-l^,*/.  Hap- 
pily, sticcessfullv. 
FORTUNATENESS,    fJrtsh&.nkte.nls,  #. 

Happiness,  good  luck,  success. 
FORTUNE,  fir'tshune,  *.  401.  The  power 
supposed  to  distribute  the  loss  of  life  scotd- 
iiif!  to  her  own  humour  ;  the  good  or  til  that 
be/^alUman;  the  chance  of  life,  means  of  li*inp; 
event,  success,  pood  or  bad  ;  estate,  posMft* 
sions  ;  the  portion  of  a  roan  or  woman. 
To  FORTUNE,  fVtshine,  r.  «.    To  beWI. 

to  happen,  to  come  casuallv  to  pass. 
FORTUNED,  firtsh6n*d,*a.  359.  SoppUed 

by  fortune. 
FORTUNEBOOK,  iSr'tshin-bMk,  s.    A 

book  conmlted  to  know  foriun*f. 
FORTUNEHUNTER,  f&r tshin-hfin-tir,  «. 
A  man  whose  employroetit  is  to  inquire  afirr 
women  with  great  portions,  to  enrich  Itiascif 
by  marrying  them. 
FORTUNETELLER,    fSrUhftn-t^ldir,   ». 
One  who  cheaU  common  people  by  pretend- 
iiie  to  the  knowledge  of  fqturity. 
FORTY,  l^r'ti,  a.  182.  Four  times  ten. 
FORUM,  fA'rum,  «.  544.  Any  publick  place. 
FORWARD,  fo/ward,  ad.  88.  Towards,  on- 

ward,  progressivelv. 
FORWARD,  f&r'wird,a.    Warm,  earnest; 
ardent,  eager ;  confident,  presumptuous ;  pre- 
mature, early,  ripe  ;  quick,  ready,  haMf. 
To  FORWARD,  fir'ward,  r.o.    To  hasteo, 

to  quicken  ;  to  patronise,  to  advance. 
FORWARDER,  f^rVar-dir,  s.     He  who 

promotes  any  thing. 
FORWARDLY,  (^ir'wSrd-l*,  ad.    Eagerly, 

hastily. 
FORWARDNF.SS.  for'wardn^^g^ ,.   Readi- 
ness  to  act ;  quickness  ;  earliiiess,  early  ripe- 
ness ;  confidence,  aMurance. 
FORWARDS,  forwards,  «d.    Straight  be- 

fore,  progressively. 
FOSSE,  ftis,  i.  A  ditch,  a  moat. 
FOSSEWAY.  ftis'wi,  ».     One  of  the  great 
Honun  roads  through  Kngland^  so  called  from 
ihf  ditches  on  each  *ii»e. 
F()SSIL,f«U'8fl,a.   Dn;:out  of  the  r;irth. 
FOSSIL,  ftis'sil,  9.     Thitt  which  id  du^-  out 

of  tlif  KowfU  of  t*ie  rarth. 
ToFOSTKIi,  f^^tur,  r.  a.  08.    To  nurse,  to 
feed,  to  support  ;  to   pamptrr,  tu  encourage'; 
to  clufish,  to  forward 
FO.STKUAGE,    liU'tur-JiIjc,    $.    00.      The 

rliiri:!^  of  loirsiiii;. 
FOMKRUKOTHIR,    f.U  tur-hruTH-ir,   «. 

Ote  bled  at  t>)0  *a'i.f    f.  ii». 

FOSTEKi  Hll.i),  fi\  ':.  r-tHhlM,  «.  A  rh;i'I 
nursed  by  a   w..ni.ui    not  the   luutt.cr,  or  bird 

Hv  ti  m  tn  not  til.'  '.iili-  r 
FO'STF.KD  \M,  1/..  ifir-d/.m,  s.  A  nttrse.onc 
that  ptff  <riii*  ttie  oHire  .>»  a  fii-iher. 

F<)STi:iu:\uiii,(;s'ti^r.,'t//i,  .*.  r-irthhr 

wloch  tb*-  piai.l    i>   iiMurtiiMrd,    Hi*>ui{ti   it  dtd 
lint  /row   tir»t  io  it. 

FOSTKKKK,  tV.s  ttW  ur.  ».  A  mir»e,  ow> 
wiio  )n\rs  food  ill  il»e  pUr^  of  ,t  t.nrtfjt. 

FOSTKRFATHKR,  t.Wtir-i/t  rtt/ir.  «.  One 
y>\\  *   tr.iiiis   up   the   child  of  ai>^>tltcr   as  if  it 

rosiiiU MOTHER,  f.J.  tfir-mfiTH-dr,  ».     A 

nufsr . 

FOSTERSON,  f^'tiir.s&n,  9.     One  fed  and 
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FOUGHT,  liwt,  S98,  tl9.  The  preterit  and 

Wftxii*l«-  of  Flight. 

F0l(;HT£N,fiw'tii,103.  The  pftssi re  par- 
ticiple »f  Flight. 

FOl'L,fo&l,  «.  313.  Nut  clean,  filthy ;  ioi- 
pvff.  poUuted  ',  w'tcked,  tletrstitble ;  unjust ; 
CQtnf,  grots;  full  of  gross  huniuurs,  w«ntin{; 
parj^aiion ;  cloudy,  stormy  ;  not  bright,  not 
•rrene ;  with  rougii  force,  with  uiiseasotuible 
violrnco ;  amon^  sramcn,  entangled,  as,  a  rop« 
i*  foal  of  tite  aiM:hor. 

To  FOUL,  fidl,  r.  a.  To  daub,  to  bemire, 
Id  make  filthy. 

FOULFACKD,  thhlAsie,  a.  350.  Having 
•flatly  or  h«teful  Tisage. 

FOULLV/oil'c,*.  FUtiily,  nastily,odiou9ly. 

FOULMOUTHED,  fidlm^uTH^d, a.  Scur- 
riloas,  habituated  to  the  use  of  opprobrious 
terms. 

FOULNESS,  fiAl'iiif,  8.  FiUhinesB,  nas- 
tiDeti ;  pollutiofi,  iru  purity ;  hatefuluess  ',  in- 
jwitice;  ugliness;  dishonesty. 

FulND,  r^uod,  313.  The  preterite  and 
participle  passive  of  Find. 

Tt  FOUVD,  fitind,  r.  a.  313.  To  lay  the 
bsiis  of  any  building ;  to  build,  to  raise  j  to 
esiAblish,  to  erect ;  to  give  birth  or  original 
tb;  to  raise  upon,  a*  on  a  principle  or  ground; 
t»lt  Una. 

To  FOUND  f^ad,  V.  a.  To  form  by  melt- 
(■^sttd  pouring  into  moulds,  to  cast. 

FOUNDATION,  todn-dl'shfin,  «.  The  ba- 
as ur  lower  part  of  an  edifice ;  tiie  act  of  fisinc 
tbe  b^s ;  the  principles  or  ground  on  which 
tuj  Motion  u  raised ;  original,  rise ;  a  revenue 
imJrd  and  e»tat«lished  for  any  purpose,  par- 
ticvUHr  charitv  ;  establishment,  settlement. 

FOUNDEK,  foda'dfir,  a.  98.  A  builder, 
•Be  who  raises  ait  eoifice  ;  one  who  establishes 
•  ttttJ\9t  for  any  purpose ;  one  from  whoa 
aj  tiujtg  has  iu  ori^nal  or  beginning  ;  a 
Cisirr,  ooe  who  ibras  figures  by  casting 
■Hied  Matter  inSo  aooklA. 

T«POUNDCE,f^&i^d4r,r.«.313.  To  cause 
••ck  a  sorencM  aad  teoderoess  to  a  borae's 
fwR,  tkat  he  n  anaUe  to  set  it  to  the  ^fmad. 

T«POrNDE&,  f«4a^d^,  r.  a.  To  aiak  to 
^  bo«sa«  ;  to  £bJ.  to  B.acarry. 

fOUNDftV,  l«^dr^,  t.  A  place  wbere 
iffwcs  Mc  farsed  •# 


ftHTNDUNG,  Cinnks^  a.  AcUdex- 
^wd  to  cahMwe,  a  cWa  ktrntA  wnkuml  muj 
Paina  cr  o^wer. 

roCSDBE^cS^^UBdr^a.  A  »■■■■  Ifcat 
^«rbcgs£<saa«  •*»  x- 
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FOURSCORE,  fiiv'sXiW,  a.     F^»«r  tlmot 

twenty,  rif  htv ;  it  is  used  vllipUvally  fur  fuai« 

•ODte  Tears 
FOURSQrARE,f&re'skwiie, «.  Quadran- 

cular. 
FOIRTEEN,  f^r^'tWn,  a.     Fouramltcn, 
FOl  HTKKNTH,  fort'iciiUA,  a.     The  or- 

dinal  tif  fourteen,  Uie  fiHirih  aIUt  the  tenth. 
FOURTH,  f^rth,  a.    The  ordinal  of  four, 

the  first  ufJrr  the  thtrd. 
FOURTH LV\fArfAai,ad.  In  the  fourth  plact», 
FOVRWHEELED,  lireliwcild,  a.     Run- 
ning upon  twice  tw«i  whrrU. 
FOWL,  M\y  i.  223.  A  n  in^ed  animal,  a  bint. 
To  FOWL,  fidl,  t.  a     To  kill  birds  for  food 

or  game. 
FOWLER,  f^dr&r,  t.  08.    A  sporUman  who 

pursues  birds. 
FOWLINGPIECE,   foAl'mg.pi^se,   t.    A 

gun  f<  r  birds. 
FOX,  f(iks,  i,    A  wild  auimnl  of  the  do|( 

kind,  remarkable  for  his  cunning ;  a  knavu  or 

cunning  fellow. 
FOXCASE,  f(Jk8'k&se,  #.     A  fox'a  skin. 
FOXCHASE,  ftJks'tshise,  a.    The  pursuit 

of  the  fox  with  hounds. 
I^-OXGLOVES,  ftJks'glfivjj,  f.     A  plant. 
FOXHUNTER,   fftks'hfint-fir,   t.     A    iniin 

whose  chief  arubition  is  to  show  his  bravery 

in  huntini!  foxes. 
FOXSHIF,  riks'shlp,  #.    The  character  or 

qualities  of  a  fox,  cunning. 
FOXTRAP,  fiiks  trip,  a.    A  gin  or  snare  to 

catch  foxes.  * 

To  FRACT,  frlkt,  p.  a.    To  break,  to  vio- 
late, tit  infringe. 
FRACTION,  frlk'sh&n,  a.  Tbea/tr^rbreak' 

ifi^,  the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  broker*  part 

ofan  integral. 
FRACTIONAL,  fr^k'shAn-il,  «.  M.     Be- 

longtnc  t<i  a  broken  num^M^r. 
FRACTURE,  frik'tah6re,  t.  4«l.     Hrrai^fi, 

separation  of  coft tin aoua  pa/fs  ,  the  brr«ai«»g 

of  a  b'»t»^. 
To  FRACTURE,  fiik'tah&re,  r.  a.  To  break 

a  b"ne. 
FRAGILE,  frid)t%  a.  1 10.    Brittle,  raaJly 

•nap ^d  or  broken  ;  mt*A,  mt^j^ft^$$,  1t4*i, 

iC>^«  *4  fit*  wAf4  «ra  r«*  «  *a<vn, 
FR^AGILirV.   ffijii;^,    a.    I^*f4^«a, 

w»^r*»M  ;  ffai  't,  t  «<!*'*^^m  |<^  '«v< 

FRAf,MKNT,fri^^-'W-.t.  r,  A  >.^  t^  ^>» 
FRAGMI,NTAkV,r/iV»^*^'^/-  ♦  '^^ 
rR%'>^lR,  fra^/r,  r   f<A    til-     4    *-^—, 

Mi/    •  *- 


V  t/*.\f 
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FRAILNESS,  frUe'nlt,  f.    WeakaeM,  iiw    FRAUDULENT,  friwMi4lnt,  «.    Fall  of 

•tabUitr. 
FRAILTY,  ftlle'tf,  t.    Weaknew  of  rero- 

lutlon,  instabilitj  of  mind  ;  faalt  proceeding 

from  mcMknttt,  tina  of  infirmity. , 
FRAISE,  frize,  t.  209.    A  pancake  with 

bacon  in  it 
To  FRAME,  fr^me,  r.  c  To  form  ;  to  fit  one 

thine  to  another ;  to  make,  to  compose ;  to 

regolate,  to  adjuit ;  to  plan  ;  to  invent. 
FRAME,  frimc, «.  Any  thing  made  to  as  to 

enclose  or  admit  somettiingeise ^  order,  regu- 
larity ;  Bcheme,  contrivance ;  mechanical  con- 

•tmcttun ;  shape,  form,  proportion. 
FR AMER,  frlme'&r,  t .  ,96.    Maker,  former, 

contriver,  schemer. 
FRANCHISE,  frin'tshiz,  a.  140.  Exemption 

from  any  onerous  duty  ;  privilece,  immunity, 

right  granted  ;  district,  eitent  of  jurisdiction. 
To  FRANCHISE,  (rin'tshk,  r.  €.    To  en- 
franchise, to  make  free. 
FRANGIBLE,  firlnO^-bl,  «.  405.    Fragfle, 

brittle,  easily  broken. 
FRANK,  fringk,  a.  408.  Liberal,  generous ; 

open,  ingenuous,  sincere,  not  reserved ;  with- 
out  condition,  without   payment;    not  re- 
strained. 
FRANK,  ft-lngk,  t.  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in, 

a  sty ;  a  letter  which  pays  no  postage ;  a 

French  coin. 
To  FRANK,  fringk,  e.  c   To  shut  np  in  a 

frank  or  sty  ;  to  feed  high,  to  fat,  to  cram ;  to 

eiempt  letters  from  postage. 
FRANKINCENSE,  frlngkln^rfnse,  s.  An 

odoriferous  kind  uf  resin. 
FRANKLIN,  frlngkain,fl.    Afteward;  a 

bailiff  of  land. 
FRANKLY,  fringkl^,  ad,  LiberaUy,  freely, 

kindiv,  readily. 
FRANKNESS,  fringk'nls,  t.    Pkinness of 

speech,  openness,  ingenuousness;  liberality, 

houuienusness. 
FRANTICK,  frin'tik,  a.    Mad,  deprived  of 

un'ier standing  hy  violent  madness,  outrac^* 

ously  and  torbulrntly  a>ad  ;  transported  by 

violirnce  of  passion. 
FRANTICKLY,    frlntlk-U,    ad.    Madly, 

ootrasenuslv. 
FRANTICKNESS,  frla'tik-n^,  s.    Mad- 
ness, furv  «>f  passion. 
FRATERNAL,  fri-tlr^,  «.88.  Brotherly, 

pertaining  to  brothers,  becoming  brothers. 
FRATERNALLY,  frl-tlr^i-^,  od.    In  a 

brotherlv  manner. 
FRATEliNlTY,  frl-tir'n^-ti,  #.    The  state 

or  quality  of  a  br«*thcr  ;  bodv  of  men  united, 

corp<#ratinn,  Sfciety  ;  men  of  the  same  class 

or  character. 
FRATRICIDE,  frletri-slde,  t.  14t.    The 

murder  uf  a  brother. 
FRAUD,  frtwd,f.  21).  Deceit,  cheat,  trick, 

artificr. 
FRALDFUL,  frtwd'fftl,  c     Treacherons, 

fci-tful.  trickish. 
FRAUDFULLY,frlwd'f6l.li,«d.    Deceit- 

foilv,  artftftiy. 
FRAVDULENCE,  frlw'd4-K%i«e,     •) 
FRAll)T^Li:NCY,friw'd6-l^n.s^,      J   ** 
Drcritfuii.4'Sn,tfickikhnriB,pronenrss  to  artifice. 

t^  Tur  ihv  propi  iHy  of  pi  unonnrinK  \b%  4  \u  thcsa 
Vortls  Itkt  Jt^ml  riuuplv*,  N  o.  ty),  376. 


FRAUDULENT,  friwMi4lnt,  «. 

artifice,  trickish,  deceitful. 
FRAUDULENTLY,  frtVd&lfait-U,  aif.  By 

fraud,  hy  artifice,  deceitfully. 
FRAUGHT,  iriwt,  ftrL  pc$s.  SOS.    Ladea, 

charged  ;  filled,  stored,  thronged. 
FR  A  Y,  frl^^.  220.  A  broil,a  battle,  a  combat. 
To  FRAY,  fri,  c.  a.    To  mb,  to  wear  awajr 

by  rubbing ;  to  fright 
FREAK,  fr^ke,  «.  227.    A  sudden  fancy,  a 

wlihn.  a  capricious  prank. 
To  FREAK,  fr^ke,  r.  a.  To  variegate. 
FREAKISH,  fr^kelsh,  a.    Capricioos,  ha- 

rooursome. 
FREAKISHLY,   fi^kelsh-U,   md.    Capri- 

ciouslv,  hiiiDoursomely. 
FREAKISHNESS,  f^kelsh-nls,  t.    Capri- 

cii»U8iiess,  whirosicaJness. 
FRECKLE,  fr^'kl,  t.  405.  A  spot  raised  in 

the  skin  by  the  sun ;  any  small  spot  or  disco- 
loration. 
FRECKLED,  fr&ld'd,  a.  150.    Spotted 

maculated. 
FRECKLY,  friklcU,  c  Fnll  of  freckles. 
FREE,  fr^^,  c  246.     At  liberty ;  tincon- 

polled,  unrestrained  ;  permitted  ;  conversing 

withoQC  reserve  ;   liberal ;  frank  ;   guiltJess ; 

exempt ;  Invested  with  fraociiises,  possessing 

anv  tiling  without  vassalage;  without  espense. 
To  J^REE,  frhh.  r .  a.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  rid 

from,  to  clear  from  any  thins  ill ;  to  exempt. 
FREEBOOTER,  firM-b&6't6r,s.    A  robber, 

a  phinderer. 
FREEBOOTING,  fr^-biStlng,  t .  Robbery, 

plunder. 
FREEBORN,  fr^i'btm,s.  Inheriting  liberty. 
FREECHAPEL,  fi^-tshlp'el,  #.    A  chapel 

of  the  king's  foundatiou. 
FREECOST,  friiTtist,  «.  Without  expense. 
FREEDMAN,  fri^'mln,  s.  A  slave  manu- 

mUted. 
FREEDOM,  f^Mi&m,  t.  166.     liberty,  in- 
dependence ;    privikrge,  franchises,  iaimnni- 

tics  ;  unrestraint ;  ease  or  facility  in  doing  or 

shiiwitii;  anv  thing. 
FREEFOOTED,   fr^-fStid,   a.    Not  re- 
strained in  the  march. 
FREEHEARTED,  frM-hlr't^,  a.  Ubentl, 

unrestrained. 
FREEHOLD,  fr^^lsAld,  s.    That  land  or 

tenement  which  a  roan  holdeth  in  fee.  fee-uil, 

or  far  term  of  life. 
FREEHOLDER,  fr^'h^-dir, «.    One  who 

has  a  freehold. 
FREELY,  fit4l^,  cd.    At  liberty ;  wlthoot 

restrkini;  without  reserve;  witboat  impedi- 
ment; frankly,  liberally;  spontaneouftly,  uf 

its  own  accord. 
FREEMAN,  (r^^'mln,  s.  88.    One  not  a 

slave,  not  a  vassal ;  one  partaking  uf  rights, 

privileges,  or  immunities. 
FREEMINDED,  fV^^nlnd'ld,  a.    Uncoo- 

strained,  witliout  load  of  care. 
FHEENESS,  frW'n^s,  s.    The  sUle  or  qna- 

lily  of  l>eing  free  ;  openness,  uittcservcdntss* 

liberality. 
FREF^CflOOL,  fr^'skUl,  t.     A  school  in 

which  leaniing  is  givrn  without  pay. 
FREESPOKEN,fr*K«pA'k'n,a.  lOS.    Ac- 

ctistoned  to  speak  without  reserve. 
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WEEOTONE,  fr^stAne,  s.  Stone  common- 

1?  a*cd  in  building. 
MUtfSnUNKCR,  ff^^^ink'ir,  «.  A  Uber- 

tnie,  a  coQiemner  of  rf  Ugion. 
FSEKWILL,  fr^^wiU^  «.    The  power  of 

directing  our  own  actions  without  restraint  hy 

aecTMitT  or  fate ;  volontariuess. 
FRCXWOMAN,  frie'w&mdn,  #.  A  woman 

■ut  eosiaT^. 
T»  FR£EZ£;  fr^ke,  v.  ».  246.  To  be  con- 

fr«led  with  cold  ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold 

b^  which  water  if  congealed. 
To  FREEZE,  fr^ze,  r.  a.;    pret.  Froze; 

^MTl.  Froarji  or  Froze.    To  congeal  with  cold  ; 

Is*  kill  by  cold ;  to  chill  bj  the  loss  of  power 

0€  IDOtioil. 

To  FREIGHT,  fr&te,  r.  a.  249,  39$  ;  pret, 
Fnifihteii  ;  part.  Fraught,  Freighted.  To  load 
a  ahi(j  or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods  for  trans- 
poTtali'm ;  t»  load  with  a  burden. 

FREIGHT,  frite,  t.  219.— See  Eight.  Any 
itene  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded ',  the  monej 
Aoclor  tiansportation  of  goods. 

FREIOHTER,  fr^te'&r,  «.  He  who  freights 

FRirNCH  CHALK,  frInsh'Uhawk',  $,  An 

mdmrmijed  daj. 
Ta  FRENCHfr  Y,  firlnah'^.f  1,  r.  ».    To  in- 

faci  wiih  the  manner  of  France,  to  make  a 

FRENEHCK,  fr^-nlt'Ik,  or  frln't-tik,Mad, 

tfbtncted. — See  t^krenetick, 
FRENZY,  fria'tk,  «.  Madness,  distraction 

ad  lififl 

FREQUENCE,  fr^lcwjose,  s.  544.  Crowd, 

i— rniirar,  aatcnblj. 

t^  SMMC  Speakers,  and  Ibost  not  Tulgar  ones,  pro. 
aa^M«i^««katti«Ar»ts]riUbieortbUaiMl  Ae  follow- 
^  mmir4»,  mk€m  lb*  accvnt  is  on  it,  short ;  as  if  writ 
a»>aa  mwn9tij)rtk-v€ntlf,tcc,  Tbey bave  ujidoalK- 
4«7  Aw  iboet  t  in  ibc  Latin  Frequtn*  to  plead  ;  and 
tt»  Laala  qaaslity  is  often  fonud  lo  operate  in  ao^ii- 
tm^  wi^  0(  two  sjllabies,  w|tb  ibc  accent  ua  ilie 
fa«i  %«C  ■■•««•  ia  lb«s«  words,  saenu  decideiily 
^^Sbtf  IMS  bruaaoclation.  Mr.  sOieriUao.  Dr.  Ken 
rm^  Mr.  KJpblDstoo.  Mr.  Scott,  Ur.  Perry,  Mr. 
Aaiik.  W.  ioboMon,  and.  If  we  may  Judjge  by  the  po- 
■ik»  fli  <k«  aeccat.  Dr.  Asb  and  Entick,  are  for  the  e 
*m^  tm  dSe  HfSl  syliable ;  and  barbaaan  oniy  marki 
a  warn  mm  abMt  «.  Tba  verb To/rr«acM/,bavin(  tiic 
«wa«iaasJs«  aecoad  ^ilat>l«,  ia  aoder  a  ditf«rejit  pie- 
A^^MU— «ca  />r«asc. 

rSWKJENC Y,  fr^lcw jn-s^, «.  Common  oc- 
CHMSfir*  the  condition  of  being  often  seen, 
^ks  oocarriog;  used  often  to  practise  any 
Ai^g;  foil  of  cooCDurae. 
rVSQCEST,  fi4ltwlnt,a.492.  Often  done, 
^tbtmrntn*  o^lea  oocorring ;  ased  oft«n  to  prac- 
fltat  aa^j  tlung ;  foil  of  eoacourse. 
^Sa.  FREQUENT,  fr^.kwfof,  r.  a.  402.  To 
wtoft  albaa.  lo  be  much  in  anj  place. 

lUENTABLE,  (r^-kw^t'l-bl,  a.  Con- 
■Mr,  accausHie. 

it'ENTATIVE,  fri-kw^n'ti-tlr,  a.  A 
_      aasafiral  trrni  applied  lo  verbs  signifying 
Mm  fv«<()unil  repetition  of  an  action. 
WmXQVESTEK,  fri^-kw^nfir,  «.  One  who 
«.^»-a  rr«nrt«  lo  any  place. 

rWWjVENTLV,   fr^TtwInt-li,  aJ.   Often, 

pww  «It.  not  rarely. 
P  ICfX  «>,'{r^  kA,  s.  Coolness,  shade,  diwki. 

m^^  ,  a  ptctarc  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but 

»»d^fc 
r'KESU,  friak,  o.  Cool ;  not  salt ;  new,  not 
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impaired  by  time  ;  recent,  newly  come ;  re- 
paired from  any  loss  or  diminution  ;  florid, 
vigorous  ;  healthy  in  countenance ;  ruddy  ; 
free  from  sallness ;  sweet,  opposed  to  stale  or 
•tinkinv. 

To  FRESHEN,  fr^sh'sh'n,  e.  o.  103.  To 
make  fresh. 

To  FRESHEN,  frish'sh'n,  v.  ».  To  grow 
fresh. 

FRE8HET,  frlsh'^t,  s.  09.  A  pool  of  fresh 
water. 

FRESHLY,  frlshl^,  ad.  Coolly  ;  newly,  in 
the  former  state  renewed ;  with  a  healthy  look, 
niddilv. 

FRESriNESS,  frlsh'nls,j.Tbe  state  of  being 
fresh. 

FRET,  frit,  s.  A  frith,  or  strait  of  the  sea ; 
any  agitation  of  liquors  by  fermentation  or 
other  cause ;  that  stop  of  the  musical  instra- 
ment  which  causes  or  regulates  the  vibrations 
of  Iht)  string;  work  rising  in  protuberance; 
agitation  of  the  mind,  commotion  of  the  tem- 
per, passion. 

To  FRET,  frit,  r.  a.  To  wear  away  hj  rub- 
bine  ;  to  form  into  raised  work  ;  to  variegate, 
to  diversify  ;  to  make  angry,  to  vex. 

To  FRET,  frit,  v.  n.  To  be  in  commotion, 
to  be  agitated ;  to  be  worn  away ;  to  be  angry, 
to  he  peevisli. 

FRETFUL,  frit  fSl,  a.  Angry,  peeWsh. 

FRETFULLY,  frltTul4.  od.  Peevishly. 

FRETFULNESS,  frlffdl-nls,  «.  Peevish- 
ness. 

FRETTY,  frit'tt,  «.  Adorned  with  raised 
work. 

FRIABILITY,  frlAbU'^t*.  «.  Capacity  of 
beinjf  reduced  to  powder. 

FRIAI5LE,  frl'il-bl,  a.  Easily  cnunbled, 
easily  reihiced  to  powder. 

FRI  Ak,  fri'ijr,  *.  88, 418.  A  religious,  a  bro- 
ther of  some  regular  order. 

FRIARLIKE.  lrl'6rllke,  a.  MonasUck,an- 
skilli'd  in  the  world. 

FRIARLY,  fri'6r-l^,  ad.  Like  a  friar,  a  man 
untaught  in  life. 

FRI A  RY,  fri'dr-^,  s.  A  monastery  or  convent 

of  friars. 

To  FRIBBLE,  frfbl)!,  r.  n.  405.  To  trifle. 

FRIBKLER,  frib'bl-6r,  8.  A  trifler. 

FRICASSEE,  frik4-8e^',  s.  A  dish  made  by 
cutting  chickens  or  other  small  thingsin  pieces, 
and  dressing  them  with  strong  sauce. 

FRICATION,  frl-kk'shfin, «.  The  act  of  rub- 
bint;  ""^  thins  against  another. 

FRICTION,  frjk^shfin, ».  The  act  of  rubbing 
two  bodies  together;  the  resistance  in  roa- 
chines  caused  by  the  raoti<»n  of  one  body 
upon  another;  medical  rubbing  witli  tlie  flesh- 
brush  or  cloths. 

FRIDAY,  fri'de,  $.  22S.  The  sixth  day  of 
tlie  week,  so  naiued  <tf  Frcya,  a  Saxon  deity. 

FRIEND,  fiind,s.  278.  One  joined  to  an- 
utlier  in  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy, 
op(io«ed  to  foe  or  enemy  ;  one  reconciled  to 
anotlter ;  a  companiun  ;  favourer ;  one  propi- 
tinu9  ;  a  familiar  cunpf  llation. 

FRIEN  I)LP:SS,lrlnd  lis,  a. W  anUng  friends, 
wiiiMrMC  iuf>|K>rt. 

FRIENDLlM>iS,frendU.nls  ».  A  dispo- 
»iiion  to  frien*l»hip;  exertinn  ui  benevolmce. 

FK  i  EN  DLY,  frend'li-,  a.  Having  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  a  friend,  kind,  favouiabie ; 
disposed  to  union  ;  saluiaiyLjOOQTC 
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FRIENDSHIP,  frind'ship,  «.  The  gUtc  of 

minds  united  hy  mutual  bt:iievul(*nce  ;  hit:he»t 
cirKree  of  intimacj^ :  favour,  peisuuiii  kind- 
i.c^s  ;  assistance,  help. 

FRIF-/E,frt'eze,f.  278.  A  coarse  warm  cloth. 

FRIKZE,  frt'eze,       >«.   In  architecture,  a 

FUIZlMfrct/e,  112.  J  large  flat  member 
which  separatrs  the  architrave  from  the  cur- 
nice. 

FRIG  ATE,  frig'ilt, ».  91,  544.  A  small  ship ; 
a  altip  of  war  ;  aii^  r»-\vfl  oil  the  w;iter. 

FRlGi:rACTI|()\,frid-je-f^k'8hun,  «.  5$0. 
The  act  of  makiiiijcold. 

To  HCKIIIT,  fiite,  r.  a.  593.  To  terrify,  to 
dintiirh  with  f«  ar. 

FKKJIIT,  frite,  «.  A  sudden  terror. 

To  FRKIHTEN,  frrt'n,r.a.  103.  To  terrify, 
»M  5h«»ck  with  dread. 

FRIGHTFUL,  frite ful,  a.  Terrible,  dread- 
ful, ful;  of  terror. 

FRl(;iiTFULLY,  friteTul-le,    ad.    Drcad- 

ftidv.  hornblv. 

FRUiHTFL'LNESS,  frite'lul-n^s,    #.    The 

power  «»f  iniprf  usiii^  tt  rror. 
FRKJID,  fridjid,  «.   544.     Cold;  without 

wariuth of  atlecii*)!!:  in. putent,wiihuut warmth 

of  hoilv  ;  dull,  without  fiie  of  fancy. 
FRKUDITY,  fre-jfde-tc,  s.  Coldness,  want 

of  warmth  ;  duliiris.  want  uf  intellectual  t\rr  ; 

w  ant  of  corporral  warmth  ;  coldness  of  aflec- 

tioii. 

FRIGIDLY,  frld'jld-le,  ad.  Coldly,  dully, 

without  alTectioii. 
FRIGIDNESS,frJd'jld.ols,#.  Coldness,  dul- 

ness,  want  of  atfection. 
FRIGOKIFICK,  fri-gA-rlf'Jk,  a.    Causing 

c«>ld. 
To  FRILL,  fri],r.N.  To  quake  or  shiver  with 

cold.     Used  ofa  hawk,  av  the  hawk  Fnllt 
FRINGE,  frii\ie, «.  Omameotal  appendages 

added  to  dress  or  furniture. 
To  FRINGE,  frinje,  r.  a.   To  adorn  with 

fringes,  to  decorate  with   urnameutal  appcn- 

FRIPrERY,  fHp'^r  ^,  $.  The  place  where 

old  clothes  are  sold  ;  old  clothes, cast  dresses, 
tatt«-rrd  ra^rs. 
To  FRISK,  frisk,  r.  «.  To  leap,  to  skip;  to 

Oancp  infrolick  or  pavt'ty. 

FRLSK,  frisk,  *.  A  fVolick,  a  fit  of  wanton 

j!;i>rtv. 

FRISKER,  frisk'&r,  s.   A  wanton,  one  not 

constant  or  settled. 
FRISK  IN  ESS,  fri8k'^-n^s,#.  Gayety,  Uveli- 

nest. 
FRISKY,  frisk '^,  a.  Gay,  airy. 
FRIT,  frit,«.  Among  rh)ini^t^,  ashes  or  salt. 
FRITH,  fri<A,  «.  A  sUait  of  titc  sea  ;  a  kind 

of  net. 
FRITTER,  frit  tfir,  ».  A  small  piece  cut  to 

be  fried  ;  a  fragment  ;  a  cImcsc*  uke. 
To  FRITTER,  frit  tfir,  t .  o.  To  cut  meat  into 

•mull  nieces  to  be  fried  ;  to  break  into  »iuull 

pfttticies  or  frapn»f  nt* 
FEIVOLOV8,  friv  i-lfis,  o.  Slight,  trifling, 

of  no  moment. 
FRIYOLf)l>ST.SS,  friv  o-Ius-nis,  j.  Want 

«'f  impof  imicr,  triilii.L'n'-*''. 
FIUYOLOUSLY,frivA.lus.lc,aJ.Trilliagly, 

w:thout  weiijht. 
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To  FRIZLE,  frizz!,   r.  «.— See  Ci*f.   To 

curl  in  short  curls  like  nap  of  fricxe. 

FRIZLER,  friz'zl-6r,  f.  One  that  mtkei 
short  curls,  properly  FrinUr. 

FRO,  frA,  ad.  Backward,  regressively.— To 
and  Fro,  backward  and  forward. 

FROCK,  U6kj  s.  A  dress,  a  coat  forchil- 
dren  ;  a  kind  of  close  coat  for  men. 

F^ROG,  frog,  S'  A  small  animal  with  four 
feet,  of  the  amphibious  kind  ;  the  huUow  part 
of  the  horse's  hoof. 

FROGBIT,  fr«Jg^it,».  An  herb. 

FROGFISH,  fri^g'fijh,  *.  A  kind  offish. 

FROGGR  ASS,  fr6g'gris,  «.  A  kind  of  herb. 

FROGLETTUCE,  frig'l^t-tis, ».  A  plant 

FROLICK,  frAKk,  n.  Gay,  fullof  levitv. 

FROLlCK,fr<Jl'ik,».  A  wild  prank,  a  flight 
of  whim. 

To  FROLICK,  frAl'ik,  r.  n.  To  play  wild 
prank*. 

FROUCKLY,  fril'ik-Us  ad.  Cayly,^ildlj. 

FROLICKSOME,  fr^lik-sdm,  a.  FuU  of 
wild  gayety. 

FROLICKSOMENF^S,  frolik-sfim-n^i,^ 
Wildness  of  gayety,  prdJik^. 

FROLICKSOMELY,  fnJlik  sfim-1^,  md. 
With  wild  gayety.  ^ 

FROM,  fr6m,pr^.  Away,  noting  privation  ; 
noting  reception  ;  noting  proces&iau  ;  descrnt 
or  birth  ;  out  of;  noting  {>rt»press  from  p-e- 
mi<»es  to  inference*;  noting:  ifie  place  or  pir- 
s<'n  from  whom  ame^sace  is  brought ;  because 
of;  not  near  to;  noting  separ.itiou:  notinj^ 
exemption  or  deliverance  ;  at  a  distat>cr  ; 
contrary  to;  noting  removal:  Fmm  is  v«  ry 
frequently  joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  advrrb% 
as,  from  above,  fn^m  the  parts  atx>ve ;  fro«a 
afar  ;  from  b<*hind  ;  from  high. 

FRONDIFEROUS,  frin^iTft-rii, «.  Bear- 
ing  leaves 

FRONT,  frunt,  or  frAnt,  «.  165.  Thlp  f^ce  ; 
ihe  face  as  opposed  to  an  etirmy  ;  the  part  or 
place  opposed  to  the  face ;  the  van  of  an  mttny  , 
the  forepart  of  ai  y  thing,  a)  of  a  building  ;  tbc 
most  conspicuous  part ;  boldness,  iiiipudcitcr. 

^  Mr.  SbirnUn  marks  thii  word  ia  the  srrr^^d 
manner  only  ;  but  I  am  math  n)iM»Lrii  if  rnstorn  tS*.-  « 
nol  almuM  anivrrfally  a«lop'  llir  (ir»l.  If  thr  »»c«<e4 
It  ever  a«e<1,  it  •rrms  fo  be  in  po<  lr> ,  »m>*  (L«(  of  il*« 
m<iit  »oIrina  Wiurl^  Dr.  Ktnrick,  W.  Joliiutuo,  kj»i 
Mr.  Peny,  prni  naacf  il  in  ibv  fl^ai  uitnoc r  ;  «a4  Mr. 
Siinilao  aiul  Mr.  .*>inulh  in  the  last.  Mr.  ^r\>li  ^i^rt 
It  huib  wayt.bul  »e«iiia  to  prrirr  \hr  lua ;  Mr.  N»>t« 
Ki>*-t  it  ihr  first  niNooer,  b«l  says  U  it  saui«tla»c«  pc»- 
Duuncrfl  rrxuiarly. 

To  FRONT,  frint,  r.  «,  To  oppose  directly. 

or  face  to  (ace ;  to  stand  opposed   or  over- 

against  any  place  or  tiling. 
To  FRONT,  front,  r.  «.  To  stand  forrmost. 
FRONTAL,  Irilulitl,  s.  68.  Any    rxleraal 

for:u  of  me«iiciiM:  to  be  applii-tl    to  th«   furo 

brad. 
FRONTATED,  fr5n'tJi-ted,o.  The  frootmte* 

Urtf  o(  ft  flower   growt    h.t.nlrr  »i.<t   hr»»*;*i<-t 

arui  rt  U\t  |'<  .'l>a|  »  tern>ii'.kU  %  in  a  rt^hl  lit.c 
\t>fi\  in  (»|»|i  .«Hi    n  to  f tiVjiitcrl, 

ri:ONTiU)\.  liinthiiks*.    The  \m*x  in  th 

I  I  .\  h  <u<(  ft-  lu  wnich  til     c  il  4  (li  ret  «  >c  ••    t 

t'.r  t'._r. 

FKONl  KD,  fjiit  t'^il.rt.Formod  t^iih  m  fr%  . 
FRONTlER,friii  Uhicr,  or  fi«Jol  j  ccr^.l  I 
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TIm  — trhw,  the  timit*  the  utiiiosi  verge  of 

uf  tefritorv. 
PBONTIEK,  fr^ntchhh,  or  fttnt'yhht,  a. 

i:»9, 461.     Bordering. 
ncUNTlSPlECE^An'tls-pUwj^.Thatpart 

uf  mii\   building  ur  other  body  that  divcctljr 

■Mrtv'ihe  eve. 
FHONTLESS.fr&nl'UfljC.  Without  blushes, 

•  ithuot  »hAiue. 
FBONTI^T,  fr6atllt,  $.  A  bandage  worn 

iipuu  til''  furchrad. 
PRONTR«>OM,  fr^nfr^im',  «.    An  apart- 

acnt  lo  the  fore  part  of  the  huose. 
FKOUK,ir&re,ii.  Frozen. 
FftOST,  frt^flt,  «.  The  last  eflect  of  cold,  the 

pov^r  ur  ucl  uf  coiigehuiwii. 
FROSTBITTEN,  frist'bit.fn/i.ioa.  Nipped 

or  •iiherrd  bv  the  frost. 
FROSTED,  fr<Ss't^,  a.  Laid  on  in  ineqaali- 

tin,  Ufc.e  iho»«  uf  tite  hoar  fru»t  upon  pluiits. 
FROSTILY,  frWii-l^,  ad.  With  frost,  with 

ctcr»5ive  ci>ld. 
FB0STlNESS,fr6s'l^nis,#.  Cold,  freezing 

FBOSTNAIL,  fr6st'n^le,  s.   A  nail  with  a 

promtocnt  head  driven  into  the  hur»c'»  thues, 

#wl  it  mar  pierce  ihe  ice. 
FBOSTWORK,fr6st'w6rk,j.Work  in  which 

Ae  rabstajice  is  laid  on  witli  inequalities,  like 

Ifevdrw  cuiigealed  upon  shrubs. 

FR08TY.  tr^t'tk,  a.   Having  the  power  of 
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FRUGAL,  fr&'gi],  a.  88.  Thrifty,  sparing, 

parsiraonious. 
FRUGALITY,  frA-glr^-ti,  #.  Thrift,  parsi- 

rouny,  good  husbandry. 
FRUGALLY,  fr6'gAl4,  od.  Parsimoniously, 

sparingly. 

FRUGIFEROUS,  frA-jifVer-fis,  a.  Bearing 

fruit. 
FKUIT,  friot,  «.  S4S.  The  product  of  a  tree 

or  plant  in  which  the  setrds  are  contained  ; 

that  part  uf  a  plant  which  is  taken  tur  fi>ud  ; 

produc'ion;  the  utfspriug  of  the  womb  ;  ad- 

vantuiie  (gained  by  any  enterprise  or  conduct ; 

the  elhct  or  consequence  of  any  action. 

FRUITAGE,  fr6&t  idje,  #.  90.  Fruit  collect- 
ivcly,  tarious  fruits. 

FRUITBEARER,fr^l'bir-fir,*.  That  which 
|»roduCfS  fruil. 

FRUITBEARING,  fr^ifbltr-kg,  a.  Having 
the  quality  uf  producinj;  fruit. 

FRUITERER,fri6t'^r.dr,«.  One  who  trades 
in  fruil. — Ste  Forger. 

FRUITERY,  frWt'lr4,  «.  Fruit  collective- 
ly taken  ;  a  fruii-loft,  a  rcposll<iry  for  fruit 

FRUITFUL,  fri&f fai,«.  FerUlc,  abundantly 
productive;  actually  liearing  fruit ;  proiiiick, 
ci lild bearing ;  plenteous  abounding  in  any 
thing. 

FRUITFULLY,  fri^t'ful-i,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  he  pruiifick ;  plentvously,  abun> 
dantly. 

FRUlTFULNESS,fr6it'fil.n^8, «.  Fertility, 
plentiful  production;  Uie  quality  of  benig 
pmlifick. 

FRUlTGROyES,fr&6l'grAvz,f.  Shades,  or 
close  plantations  of  fruit-lree». 

FRUITION,  fr6.ish'6n,  «.  Enjoyment,  pos- 
session, pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 

FRUITIVE,  fri'i-llr,  a.  Enjoying,  possess- 
ing, having  the  power  of  enjoyment. 

FRUITLESS,  frh6tlh,  a.  Barren  of  fruit ; 
▼ain,  idle,  uuprofilabie  ;  without  offspring. 

FRUITLESSLY,  friil'l^.-li,  ad.  Vainly, 
idly,  unprotitably. 

FRUIT-TLME,  friit'tlmc, ».  The  Autumn. 

FRUIT-TREE,  frMt'tr^i,*.  A  tree  of  that 
kind  whose  princi(>al  value  arises  from  ihe 
fruit  produced  by  it. 

FRU.MENTACIOUS,  fri-mln-ti'sh&s,  a. 
.Made  of  i;rain. 

FRUMENTY,  fri'm^n-ti.  t.  Food  made  of 
wheal  boiled  in  milk. 

t^  Tbis  word  is  slmoM  iinivrrsally  corrupted  iitlu 
F'-niuiitftM  not  •miiviimei  tutu  tur-mrti:  autl  f 
btriicve  it  i»  •riiioui  fuuiid  liiHt  wurdt  eui^iluytiJ  in  ilia 
coiicriiu  uf  cuokrry  ure  ever  rrruvrrr«i  houj  irrryu- 
lartty.— S»e«  Asparagus  and  Cucumhtr. 

To  FRU.MP,  frump,  r.  a.  To  mock,  to  brow- 

beat. 
To  FRUSH,  frfish,  r.  a.  To  break,  bruise,  or 

FRUSTRANEOUS,  frfis-tri  ui-6», a.  Vain, 

u«i'l«-^>,  unprofitabl*-. 
ToFKlSTR  VIE,  frus'tritc,  r.  a.  91.    To 

defeat,  tti  di^appcint,  to  balk  ;  to  make  null. 
FRUSTRATE,  fris'trkte,  part.  a.  Vain,  in- 

rtr«-4tual,  U^elrt«,  un|iri*filahle,  null,  void. 

FkU.SIRATION,  frdstrlt'shfin,  «.  Diiiap- 
puiotiueut,  defeat. 
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atioii,  excessive  cold  ;  chill  in  affection; 

^tamty,  gray-haired,  resembling  frost 
FEOTHf  fir^,  f.  103.    Spume,  foam,  the 

fcahfclcs  caased  in  liquors  by  agitation ;  any 

rmpxj  or  senseless  sliow  of  wit  ur  eloquence ; 

lAy  Uking  iiut  liard«  solid,  or  substantial. 
T»  rROTH,  fr6tk^  v.  n.  To  foam,  to  throw 

■■1  spttoie. 
rsOTUILY,  fr^A'^-1^,  ad.  With  foam,with 

a^iD*  ;  io  an  empty  trilling  manner. 
FKOTHY,  fr6ik'^^.  Fall  of  froth  or  spume ; 

airfky  not  solid, wasting;  vain,  empty,  trifling. 
FVOCNCE,  frodnse,  s.  SIS.    A  distemper 

«  vttfch  sf*itilr  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill. 
T»  FROUNCE,  fridnse,  r.  a.  To  frizzle  or 

Qfl  the  hair. 
nK>CZYA^d'z^,«.SIS.  Dim,  fetid,  musty. 

Aottrt  wi»rtt. 
FBOWARD,  IVA'wird,  a.  88.  Peevish,  un- 

pwcmablc,  perverse. 
FBOW  ARDLY,  frA'wird-l^,  od.  Peevishly, 


•rrvrrsely. 
n»WAR~ 


>WARDNESS,frA'wird.nls,s.  Peevish- 

—  ti.  prrvcrseness. 

T«  FROWN,  fridn,  r.  a.  S2S.  To  express 

•ore  by  contracting  tiic  face  to  wrinkles. 

IWN,  frdun,  $.  A  wicked  look,  a  look  of 

•sure. 

fttOZRN,  frA'zn,  part.  past,  of  Freeze.  103. 

PSXTCTIPEROUH,  frfik-tiffcr-6«,  u.  Bear- 

r*r»UCnF\\  frftkli-rl,    r.  a.  1*^8.     To 

•  ^Aki*  fruitful,  ti)  frrtijizc 

T*  KRUCTIFY,  frik't>-fl,r.a.To  bear  fruit. 
rUX  UTIFICATION,  frftk-lt-f^-k&'shiin,  s. 
I  s*  actof  causiitif  *<r«»f  bratinij  fru.t,  frrti.itv . 
ItrCTUOUS,  frik  UhA-fw,  n.  403.    Fruit- 
's (snils,  impregnating  wiiJi  lerlility. 
^9 
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FRUSTRATIVE,  frfis'tri-dy,  a.  612.    Fal- 
lacious, disappointiiit;. 
FRUSTRATORY,  fria'trA-tfir-*,  512.  That 

which  makes  any  procedure  void. 

f:^  For  the  o,  ttr  Dome^tlck. 
FRUSTUM,  fr&8'tim,  «.    A  piece  cut  off 

from  a  rc^'ular  figure.     A  term  of  science. 
FRY,  fri,  s.  The  swann  of  little  fishes  just 

prc»duccd  from  the  spawn  ;  any  swarm  of  aiti- 

mah,  or  young  people  in  contempt. 
To  FRY,  frl,  t?.  a.  To  dress  food  by  roasting 

it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 
To  FRY,  frI,  r. ».  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on 

tiie  fire  ;  to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  ;  to  melt 

with  heat ;  to  be  agiuttd  like  liquor  in  the 

pan  on  the  fire. 
FRY,  frl,  s.  A  dUh  of  things  fried. 
FRYINGPAN,  fnlng-pin,  s.  The  vessel  in 

which  meat  is  roasted  on  the  fire. 
To  FUB,  ffib,  r.  a.  To  put  off. 

ty  This  word  it  more  usually  wrtUro  Ftfb. 
FUB,  ffib,  s.  A  pliirop  chubby  boy. 
FUCATED,  fA'k4.t^d,a.  Painted,  disguised 

with  imint ;  disguised  hv  fals**  show. 
FUCUS,  f&'kfis,  s.  Paint  for  the  face. 
To  FUDDLE,  ffid'dl,  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 
To  FUDDLE,  fiid'dl,  r.  n.  405.  To  drink  to 

rxc<*ss. 

FUEL,  fii'Il,  #.  The  matter  or  aliment  of 

fur. 

Fl  C  ACIOUS,  ffi.gi'sh&s,  a.  292, 357.  Vola- 

lili',  tlertiuL'. 
FUCACIOUSNESS,  f6-gK'sh£is.n«s,t.  Vo- 

laiilily,  the  quality  of  fl^inpaway. 
rU(;ACITY,  fi-gis'^l^  s.  Volatility,  qua- 

liiv  of  flvinpaway  ;  uncertainly,  instability. 
FUGITIVE,  fiO^-tiy,  a.    Not  tenable  ;  un- 
steady  ;  volatile, apt  t4i6v  away  ;  flying,  run- 
ning from  danger ;  flying  from  duty  .faiiini;  off; 
wandering,  vaeahond. 
FUGITIVE,  fu'ji-tiv,  ».  One  y\ho  runs  from 
his  station  or  duty  ;  one  wlio  lakes  shelter 
under  .Tnother  power  from  puiishmtut. 
FUGITIVENESS,  ffiOt-flv-n^s,  *.   VolaU- 

litv  ;  instnhilily,  uncertnintv. 
Fl  6UE,  fewg,  s.  SS7.  Flying  musick. 
FU  U  I MENT,  fAl'si-m^nt,».  That  on  which 

a  hudv  resls. 
To  FULFIL,  fdl-fir,  r.  a.   To  fill  till  there 
is  no  room  for  more  ;  to  answer  any  j  rop!  ecy 
or  promise  by  performance  ;  to  answer  any  de- 
sire by  compliance  or  gratification  ;  to  answer 
any  law  by  obedience. 
FULFRAUGHT,  fdl-frdwt',  a.  Full  stored. 
FULGENCY,f&15*n.s*,#.  1T7.  Splendour. 
FULGENT,  fdrj^t,  a.  Shining. 
FULGID,fdl'jid.«.  Shining. 
FULOIDITY,  f&ljld'^tt,«.  Splendour. 
Fl'LGOUR,    f&l'gir,    ».   S14.    Splendour, 

daxzltnp  brightness. 
Fl  IX;URATION,  f&l  gi-rishtn,   a.    The 

uci  of  lightening. 
FULIGINOUS,    fA-lidjin-us     «•      Sooly, 

suH.ky. 
FULL,  ful,  a.  174.  Replete,  yiithout  any 
spMce  void  ;  abounding  in  ■••>'  quality  >:<'od 
or  bud  ;  stored  with  any  Ihinj:";  well  Mi|>piira 
with  any  llimg  ;  plump.  f*t ;  wturati  d,*atedi 
Cfuwded  in  the  iuagmaitin  or  meaiory  ;  com- 
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plete,  toch  at  that  nothing farthw  if  wanted ; 

containing  the  whole  mattrr.expressingmoch; 

mature,  perfect ;— applied  to  the  laoow,  eo«- 

plete  in  its  orb.  .  ._t--* 

FULL,ffil,i.Completc  measure ;  thebigh«rt 

stale  or  degree  ;  the  whole,  the  total ;  the  stale 

of  being  full ;— applied  to  the  moon,  ihe  time 

in  which  the  roo<»n  makes  a  perfect  orb. 
FULL,  ful,  ad.  Without  abatement;  with 

the  wliolr  effrct ;  quiie  ;  exactly  ;  very  sail- 

ciently  ;  riirrcllv. 
FULL-BLOWN,  ful'bl6ne,«.  Spread  to  the 

utmost  extent;  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the 

utmost  extent.  %       m     i     ,        .^ 

FULL-BOTTOMED,  ful-bOf  tOmd,  o.  Ilaf- 

ing  a  large  bottom.  . 

FULL-EARED,  faUtrd,  a.  362.    Harmg 

th«*  hea'H  full  o(  grain. 
FULL-EYED,  ful-ide',  a.  Having  large  pro- 

minent  eye*.  ,      ^  , 

FULI^FED,  f&l-f^', «.  Sated,fat,saturated. 
FULL-LADEN,  fftl-U'd'n,  a.  IW.    Laden 

till  there  can  be  no  irore. 
FULL-SPREAD,  fftl-sprW',  a.   Spread  to 

the  utmost  extent. 
FULL-SUMMED,  fai-sftmd',  a.   Complete 


in  all  its  parts. 

,  fdi. 


To  cleanse  cloth  firom 


To  FULL,  fQI,  r.  a. 

its  oil  or  grea*c. 
FULLAGE,  fdnige,  #.  90.  The  money  paid 

for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 
FULLER,  f&iair,  $.  98    One  whose  trade  U 
to  cleanse  cloth. 

^  Thi»word,tho"gh  derived  fl-omthe  Lstln  fWJj. 
bu  ttcviatrrt  into  lb«  soand  of  the  Eatllsb  wwil  M», 
and  U  an  exception  to  ili«  mU  laid  dowa  U  iW  n**- 
ciples,  No.  177. 
FULLERS  EARTH,fill4r«-ira>  AkiDd 

of  marl  or  day  u<)ed  iu  fuUinf. 
FULLERY,  fullir-r*,  «.  The  pUc«  where 

the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exerdaed. 
FULLINGMILUffilling.niH,«.A  millwhere 

liammer*  beat  the  cl  th  till  it  be  clranwd. 
FULLY,  f^nh,  ad.  Without  vmcuity ;  cp»- 

plet«ly,  witlMJUl  lack. 
FULMINANT,  fulmi-nint,  «.  177.  Thna- 

dering,  making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

To  FULMINATE,  ffil'm^dite,  e.  ■.  91.  Te 

thunder  ;  to  make  a  loud  noiae  or  crack ;  t» 

is«ue  out  ecclesiastical  censures.  ^^ 

FULM I  NATION,  ful-mi-nk'shin,   •.   Tbc 

act  of  ihunderini: ;  denunciation  of  ceusar*** 

FULMIN.\TORY,  fil m^.nk-tir4, «.  ^^ 

l>unci«rin^.  striking  imrruui 
FU  LN  F.SS,  f iil'n^  «.  The  sUte  of  befaig  fnUi 
copiousness,  plenty  i  repletion,  satiety  ;  suug* 
j:!iiig  perturhaiiou.  swelinig  in  ll»e  mind  ;  >**«■ 
of  siiunci,  such  as  fill*  the  ear. 
FULSOME,  ful  .sum,  o.  177.  Nauseous,  of- 
I      fensive  ;  of  a  rank  odious  amcU  ',  tending 
'       ti.  »il»*cei'itv.         .      ,         ,  , 

FUl>OMELY,  fDl'stm-le,  ad.  Nauseously. 

f«i  klv.  t.h^c.n«-l\. 
FUl.s6MiM>S,  f&l'sam-nfs,  a.    Nau*f 

f.i  «in*«.  r^nk  sn.f  II  ;  oh»cciMt\. 
Fl  MAGE,  tumijc,  ».  90.   Hearth -money. 
II  M  ATOR  Y,  lu  ml-lir-*,  ».  51i,  *M.     ^' 

l.rrb. 
To  FUMBLE,  fumlil,  r.  a,  405.  To  atump 
any  thing  awkwaidly  or  unfcairtly  ;  !•»  P'j'*  < 
to  sUain  in  r^pl«J»«jr  i  to  play  childish!). 
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FUMBLER,  libiaa-&r,  ««  One  who  %cts 
awkwardly. 

FUMBUNGL\%f&|n^liDg•I^,ad.  In  an  awk- 
ward roaiiiicr. 

FUME,  f&zne,  #.  Smoke';  vapour,  any  vo- 
Ui'iit  paru  flying  nwny  ;  ezhaiaiiun  frum  tlie 
itunicli ;  heat  of  mind,  passion ;  ar.^  thing 
ansoKslaiitial.  idle  conceit,  vain  imaginatiuii. 

Td  fume,  fhme,  r.  n.  To  smoke  ;  to  yield 
exhalatiuiu ;  ta  pais  away  hi  vapours  j  to  be 
ill  a  rage. 

To  FUME,  f&me,  r.  a.  To  smoke,  to  dry  in 

the  SMoke;  to  perfume  with  odours  in  the 

fire ;  to  disperse  in  vapours. 
FUtfETTE,  f&.mit',  s.  The  stink  of  meat 
FUMID,  fA'mId,  a.  Smoky,  vaporous. 
FTMIDITY,  fi-mid't:-ti,<.Smokineas,  tend- 

acT  to  Siuoke. 
To  FUMIGATE,  fii'm^glte,  r. ».  To  smoke, 

to  perfume  by  aiouke  or  vapour ',  to  medicate 

or  neai  by  vap«iurs. 
FllHlGATION,  f6.m^-gli;8h^,  s.   Scents 

nisrd  by  (ire  ;  the  applicutlun  uf  medicines  lu 

lilt  bfdy  io  fumes. 
FCMLNGLY,  Iti'mlng-l^,  ad.    Angrily,  in  a 

ntc. 
FUillTER,  f&'m^-t&r,  *.  08.— See  Fumatory. 
FtlMOUS,  f&'mfis,  314.      ;   a.     Producing 
FUMY,  fiW,  S      furacs. 

FUN,  T^  $,     Sport,  high  merriment. 

tr  Vkk  fr«at  defereaee  to  Dr.  Jobiuon,  I  tkiok 
r»m  oagbt  rather  to  be  styled  lou;  merriment, 

FUNCTION,  fing'shdn, «.  Discharge,  per- 

fcoMoc*',  employment,  office;  single  act  of 

My  office ;  trade,  occupation ;  office  of  any 

fonicalar  part  of  the  body  ;  power,  faculty. 
FUND,  find,!.  Stock,capital,  that  by  which 

•ay  cxpeuse  b  aopported  ;  stock  or  book  of 

*oney. 
FUNDAMENT,  findA-m^t,  «.  The  back 

pert  uf  tiie  body }  the  aperture  from  which  the 

cicrements  are  ejected. 
FUNDAMENTAL,  fin-dim&i'tH  a.  Serv- 

faig  for  the  iuuhdation,  essential,  not  mereij 

■eddeutal 
FUNDAMENTAL,  ffin-dl-m^n'tll,*.  Lead- 

inc  proposition  ;  tliat  part  on  wliich  the  rest 

FrNDAMENTALLY,f4n-d4.mln'tAl4,  ad 
Eawntially,  originally. 

FUNERAL,  fh'nkr-kXf  8.  88.  The  solcmniza- 
ti«a  of  a  burial,  the  payment  nf  the  last  Im>- 
Bowrs  to  the  dead,  obsiifquies  ;  tlie  pomp  or 
Drticetsiim  with  which  the  dead  are  carried ; 
aortal,  intrraent. 

FUNERAL,  f&'nlr4l,  «.  Used  at  the  cere- 
amof  uf  interring  tiie  dead. 

FUNEREAL,  f&-nc're4l,  a.  Suiting  a  fune- 
ral, dsrk,  dismal. 

FUNO<)SlTY,fdng.g6a'U^,«.  Unsolid  ex- 
cvevcence. 

FUNGOUS,  fttng'gOs,  a.  814.  Excrescent, 
spimgy. 

FUNGUS,  f&ng'gis,  #.  Strictly  a  mushroom; 
a  votd  us«d  to  express  such  excrescences  uf 
iesh  at  grow  out  upon  the  lips  uf  wuunds,  or 
«Aef  etcresceiicc  from  trees  or  plants  not  na- 
tarally  belonging  to  tliera. 

fUMCLE,  fi'n^-kl, «.  405,  534.    A  small 
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FUNICULAR,  f&.nlk'&.lir,  4.  88.  Consist- 

inifof  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 
FUNK,f&nk,«.  AsUnk, 
FUNNEL,  funnel,  s.  99.   An  inverted  hoL 

low  cone  with  a   pipe  descending  frum  it, 

through  which  liquors  are  poured  into  vessels; 

a  pipe^or  pas«ia<;e  of  coromunicatiun. 
FUR,  fur,  s.  Skin  with  soft  hf^r,  with  which 

gUrmcnis  arc  lined   for  warmth  ;  soft  hair  qf 

beasts  found  in  cold  countries,  huir  in  general; 

any  moisture  exhaled  tu  such  a  degree  as  th«g 

the  remaiuder  sticks  in  the  part. 
To  FUR,  fir,  r.  a.    To  line  or  corer  with 

skins  that  have  soft  hair ;  to  cover  with  soft 

mntter. 
FUR.  WROUGHT.  f&Zriwt,  a.  Made  of  fur. 
FURACIOUS,  fA-rk'shfis,  a.   Thievish. 
FURACITY,   flixis'Uk,  s.  Disposition  to 

theft. 
FUUBFXO>F,  f&r'bi-lA,  «.   Fnr  or  fringe 

sew#;d  on  the  lower  part  of  the  garment  j  an 

ornament  of  dress. 
To  FURBELOW, tfirajMA,  r.  a.  To  adorn 

with  oiiianiental  appendages. 
To  FURBISH,  furbish,  r.  a.  To  burnish,  to 

polish,  tn  nih  tip. 
FURBISHER,  1  dr'b!sh-iir,  t.  One  who  po- 

lislic't  nnv  thing. 
FURCATION,  ffir-ki'shin,    «.    Forkincss, 

tlie  state  of  shuoiing  two  ways,  like  the  biudci 

FURFUR*  far'fSr,  $.  Husk  or  chaff,  scurf  or 

FURFURACEOUS,  f&r-ffi-ri'shis,  a.  S57. 
Husky,  branny,  scaly. 

FURIOUS,  fu'r^-is,  a.  Mad,  phreneUck; 
raging,  transported  by  passion  beyond  rea- 
son. 

FURIOUSLY,  fii'ri-is-l*,  ad.  Madly,  vio- 
Irntly,  veherucntlv. 

FURIOUSNESS,*f6'r^fts.n|s,  s.  Phrensy, 
madness,  transport  of  passion. 

To  FURL,  fdrl,  r.  a.  To  draw  up,  to  con- 
tract. 

FURL0NG,fir1ing,«.  A  measure  of  length, 
the  eighth  i  art  of  a  mile. 

FURLOUGH,  ffir'li,  s.  318,  890.  A  tempo- 
ni-*y  tiisminsiou  from  a  miiiury  service  ;  leave 
of  al.*eiice  t'>  a  soldier  for  a  limited  time. 

FURMENTY,  ffir'm^n-ti,  «.  Food  made  by 
boiliiic  wi  tat  in  »..ilk.— Sec  Frumenty. 

FURNACE,  (lirtiis,  «.  91.  An  enclosed  fire- 
place. 

To  FURNISH,  ffir'nish,  u.  a.  To  supply  with 
what  is  nectssary  ;  to  fit  up  ;  tu  equip  ;  to 
decorate,  to  aUurn. 

FURNISHER,  fi/uish-fir,  f.  One  whosup- 
pli«*s  or  hts  out.  / 

FUKMTURF:,  fir'ui.tshfirc.5.463.  Move- 
ables.  gi.ods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  <ima« 
mtnt ;  appendages  ;  equipage,  embellish- 
rovnts,  decorations. 

FURRIER,  lur're.dr,  t.  A  dealer  in  furs. 

FURRO  W,fur'r(^.  i.  324,327.  A  small  trtnch 
made  by  th<r  plinigh  ftir  the  reception  of  seed; 
any  long  trench  or  hollow. 

FURROW-WEED,  fir'rA-w^,  s.  A  weed 
that  grows  in  furrowt-d  land. 

To  FURROW,  ffir'rA,  t.  a.  To  cut  in  fur- 
rows ;  to  divide  in  long  hollows  ;  to  make  bv 
cutting. 
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FURRY,  fir'i4,a.  Covered  with  fur,  dresaed 

in  fur  ;  consist! ug  uf  fur. 
FURTHER,  ffii'THir,*.  98.  Forth,  Further, 

Furthest    At  a  great  distance  ;  bejrund  this. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispote  that 
farther  and  farthest  arc  nnl  the  conip4rative  and 
superlative  of/arf  bot  rormptiuoi  of  the  comparative 
and  taper lative  o(  forth.  However  true  lbi<  discovery 
may  be,  it  does  not  seem  a  suHtcitrrt  reM<  n  fur  alter- 
log  the  beaten  path  which  custom  had  fornicd  iit  the 
■sa^r  of  farther  nd  farthest.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
lhat/ar, /ore,  and /orf A,  arise  from  the  same  uri^iial 
root :  esiettdimg  Oepond  some  other  ohfeet  secm»  to  be 
the  leading  idea  in  all.  Far  saems  to  intimate  extrn 
sion  beyond  an  indefinite  object ;  /orr,  only  such  ex- 
tension as  ^ives  priority  to  the  extended  object ;  and 
forth,  from  its  form,  seems  to  relate  to  the  abstract  of 
Mch  priority  of  extension,  or  the  very  act  of  exiebd- 
ing  or  IsMiog  oat.  If,  therefore. /ur/A  tntXfar  have 
ditferenl  ideas  annexed  to  them,  tbesame  comparative 
and  soperlaUve  cannot  possibly  suit  with  both  ;  ji«d 
as  almost  immemorial  osage  has  borrowed  the  coiii- 
parative  and  superlative  q(  forth^io  form  the  com- 
parative and  kuperlative  ot  far,  their  srnse  is  now 
fixed  to  the  latter  adverb;  tadjforthf  inavraorh  a>  it 
dilttTs  from./ar,  vemts  entirely  to  have  lot  its  com- 
parison. Notwithttan<1iug,  therefure,  lUxt  /at i fur 
»a<\  farthest  are  very  irregular  brmchcs  of  jar  ^  ilsey 
are  graHed  on  it  by  a»e,aii<l  caniiut  bt-  aitervd  v^ittiom 
diveiiiog  the  plain  trniitri;c>  of  the  lan^u-'gr.  Sacli, 
hovever,  has  been  the  force  of  Dr.  Jolin«oirt  ciiti- 
eltm,  thai,  ^illce  his  timt^,  every  writer  ami  paiaicr, 
onleu  by  mistake,  has  M^iSjurther  *at\  Jurittut  t<.r 
farther  and  farthest ;  by  which  uie.ms  we  bsve  re 
vived  the  coinptralive  an<l  ku|>erUtivr  of  an  adveib 
which  has  lost  iia  comparison, «iid  ti4vc  lost  the  cihu- 
paraii>e  and  superlativts  uf  an  adverb  wluih  ha^lxtn 
compared  for  these  two  hundred  ytars.  But  thou,;h 
further  passes  very  well  for  /.ir//i*r,  when  far  i*  <>!it 
of  sight,  we  feel  the  rimuslrtpn^nauce  at  sjying.— 
"  Thos/ar  shall  thou  go,  and  uu further.'' 
"Some  dream  that  they  can  •ilence  wht-n  thry  w|U 
**  The  storm  of  pa«sloii,  aol  »ay,  Peaces  be  stiii  ; 
••  Bai,  •  Thus  Jar  and  tto  farther,'  when  addressed 
•*To  the  wild  %«4\e,  or  wilder  human  breas', 
"  Implies  aiitbori'y,  that  never  can, 
•*  That  never  oogltt  to  be  the  lot  of  man.** 

Cimyer's  Progress  of  Error. 

FURTHER,  f&i^THJir,  ad.  To  a  greater  dU- 

tttllCi*. 

To  FURTHER,  fSr*rHir,  r.  a.  To  put  on- 
ward,  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  aasist. 

FURTHERER,  f^THir-dr,  «.  Promoter, 
advancer. 

FURTHERMOREjfir'THar-mAre,  ad.  More- 
over, besides. 

FURTIVE,  nir'tlv,    a.    Stolen,  gotten  by 

theft. 

FURUNCLE,  fil-fink-kl, «.  405, 554.  A  bile, 
an  aiii:rjr  pustule. 

FURY,  fu'ri,  «.  Madness;  rage,  passion  of 
an^rer ;  enthusiasm,  exailatioii  of  fiinry  ;  a 
turbulent  raging  woman  ;  one  of  the  ititernal 
deities,  supposed  to  be  eniniuyed  in  tortiMrnt* 
ing  wiclwd  spirits  in  the  other  world. 

FURZE,  rfirz,  «.  Corse,  goss. 

FURZY,  fdr'tk,  «.  Overgrown  with  furze, 
full  of  gor\e. 

FUSCATION,  ffis-kl'shin,  #.  The  act  of 
darkening 

To  FUSE,  file,  r.  a.  To  melt,  to  pat  into 
fusimi. 

To  FUSE,  fixe,  r.  n.  To  be  melted. 

FUSEE,  (h'tkk\  «.  The  cone,  rotind  which 
is  Wi>und  the  cliord  or  chain  of  a  dock  or 
watch  \  a  firvlock ,  m  small  neat  oiusfiuet  ; 
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Fu»*^  «»f  a  bomb  or  graiiado  shell  is  that  which 

makes  the  whole  powder  or  coro|H>sition  in  tWe 

shell  take  fire,  to  do  tlie  designed  r&ecutioo. 
FUSIBLE,  f&'s^.bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being 

melted. 
FUSIBILITY,   fi.8*-bil'*.t^,  #.    Capacity 

of  being  melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid  by 

h#-j*t. 
FUSIL,  fi'zfl,  a.  Capable  of  being  milted, 

liquifiable  by  beat;  running  by  the  force  uf 

heaU 

^  As  tkis  word  Is  ilerived  from  the  French /k«U< 
and  the  Latin /iMl/is,  iiongbl  certainly  to  be  wriOca 
with  the  final  e,Ju*Ue. 

FUSIL,  iik'zkh\  s.  A  firelock,  a  small  neat 

musquet;    in   heraldry,    suiuelhiitg    like   a 

ipindle. 
FUSILIER,  f&.zll-l^ir',  «.  275.    A  soldief 

ariucd  with  a  fusil. 
FUSION,  f6'zh&n,  s.  451.  The  act  of  melt- 

ing  ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 
FUSS,  ffis,  t.   A  tumult,  a  buatle.     A  k>w 

cant  word. 
FUST,  fSst,  f .  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  co- 
lumn ;  a  strung  smeli,  as  that  uf  a  mouldy 

barri-l. 
FUSTIAN,  ffis'tshln,  i.  291.  A  kind  of  cloth 

made  of  linen  and  cotton  ;  a    l.i»:lj  s»eUiag 

kind   of  writing  made  up  of  hcterogeBCuus 

parts,  bombast. 
FUSTIAN,  ffis'tshAn,  a.    Made  of  fustian ; 

swelling,  unnaturally  pompous,   ridiculoiuly 

tumid. 
FUSTICK^ffis'tlk,  8.  A  sort  of  wood  brought 

from  the  West  Indies. 
To  FUSTIGATE,  ffis'tc-glite,  r.  n.  To  beat 

with  a  stick. 
FUSTILARIAN,  f&s-t^-U'^^-in,  «.  A  low 

fellow,  a  stinkard. 
FUSTINFi5S,fi8't^-n^s,s.Mouldines3,stmk. 
FUSTY,  f6s't^,  a.  Smellinif  mouldy. 
FUTILE,  fi'til,  «.  140.   Talkative,  loqua- 

cious  ;  triHiog.  worlhic^s. 
FUTILITY,  fft-tiTe-ti,    «.    TalkaUveness, 

loquacity  ;  triflingness,  want  of  weight,  want 

of  S4)lidity. 
FUTTOCKS,  ffil'tfiks, «.  The  lower  timbers 

that  hold  the  ship  togetlier. 
FUTURE,  fti  tshure.  a.  461.  That  whick  wiU 

be  hereafter,  to  come. 
FUTl  RE,  fiVtshire,  «.  Time  to  come. 
FUTURELY,  fu  Uhire-le,  od.     In  Umc  lo 

come. 
FUTURITION,  fi-Uhu-rish'^m,  s.  The  sUte 

of  being  to  be. 
FUTURITY,  fi-tA  r^t*.  «.  Time  to  come  ; 

events  to  cnme  ;  the  state  of  U;iiig  tu  be,  fa- 

turition. — See  Ffirtuitimi. 

^y  The  reason  why /ufurr  has  the  I  a*plr>t««1.  8»4 
fkturitf  prrscrva*  IImI  Iriicr  pare,  it,  il.ai  it*«  «<r<c«« 
is  before  Um  f  in  tka  former  word,  and  ali^r  it  uiib« 
laucr.  4ftS. 

To  FUZZ,  f&i,  r.  n.  To  fly  out  in  anudl  psr- 

Ucles.  ^      ^ 

FUZZBALL,  foz'bill,  «.  A  kind  of  fuAgv*, 

which,  when  prctscd,  bunts  and  scaiten  dust 

in  the  eyes. 
F\,  (\,  interj. 
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Gabardine,  gib-ir-a^', «.  a  coarse 

frock. 
To  <i  ABBLE,  glbO)!,  r.  h.  405.  To  make  an 
inarticulaltf   noise ;   lo  prate  loudly  wilhuut 

GABBLE,  gib'bl,  #.  Inarticulate  noise  like 
Ihatuf  brute  ftsiitnaU  *,  luud  talk  withuut  mean- 
ing. ^  . 

GABBLER,  gibOjl-ur,*.  A  prater,  a  chat- 
tr^niiK  frilow. 

O  ABEL,  gi'b^l,  ».  An  excise,  a  Ux. 

GABION,  gJi'be-5n, «.  607.  A ^vicker basket 
which  i«  filled  with  earth  to  make  a  fo;ti6ca- 
timi  or  intrf'iichrof  nt. 

GABLE,  gi'bl,  8.  405.  The  sloping  roof  of 
a  building. 

GAD,  gld,  «.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel ;  a 
♦irel  or  graver. 

To  GAD,  g4d,  r.  n.  To  ramble  about  with- 
uot  ativ  ««ltled  purpose. 

G  ADDER,  gid'dQr,  «.  A  rambler,  one  that 
rum  ruuch  abroad  without  i>u9iiiet». 

OADDINGLY,  gid'dlng-l6,  oJ.  In  a  ram- 
bling manner. 

GADFLY,  g^d'fll,  «.  A  fly  that,  when  he 
%^ii*f%  the  cuttle,  makes  tbeoi  gad  vT  run  mad- 
It  aDdOt. 

GAFF,  gilf,  ».  A  harpoon  or  large  hook. 

GAFFER,  gtlffir,  s.  98.  A  word  of  respect, 
iMjw  obs4»lt:le- 

GAFFLES,  gifflz,  ».  405.  Artificial  spurs 
Bpon  cuckt ;  a  ticel  contrivance  to  bead  cross 

To  OAG,  gigi  V,  fi.  To  stop  the  mouth. 
GAG,  gig,  «.  Something  put  into  the  mouth 

U*  hinder  specca  ortatiiii;. 

GAGE,  gkdje,  «.  A  pledge,  a  pawn,a  cau- 

IM<U 

To  GAGE,  gMje,  v.  a.  To  depone  as  a  wa- 
ger, u>  impawn  ;  to  measure,  to  take  the  con- 
tmts  of  muy  vessel  of  liquids. 

GAGGLE,  gig'gl,  V.  11.405.  To  make  noise 
tikeagooie. 

GAIETY,  gi'i-t*,  #.— See  Gaye*y.  . 

GAILY ,gli-li,«d.  AirUy,  cheerfully  ;  splen- 
dtdlj,  puinpuusly. 

GAIN,  g^ne,  $.  73,  802.  Profit,  advantage  ; 
interest,  locratin;  views ;  overplus  ii|  a  com- 
parstive  curaputation. 

Td  G  AIN,  gine.  «.  a.  To  obtain  as  profit  or 
advantage  ;  to  nave  the  overplus  in  compara- 
tive compoUtioo ;  to  obtain,  to  procure ;  to 
win :  to  draw  into  any  interest  or  party ;  to 
reach,  to  attain  ;  to  galu  over,  to  draw  to  an- 
other party  or  interest. 

To  GAIN,  gfcne,  r.  n.  To  encroach,  to  come 
Ibrward  by  degrees;  to  get  round,  lo  prevail 
•lUunH ;  to  obtain  influence  with. 

GAINER,  g4ne'6r,  «.  One  who  receives 
prufit  ur  advdiiUgr. 

OArSFl-L,  gine  f^l,  a.  Advantageous,  pro- 
fcuhlr  ;  lucrative,  productive  of  •uooey. 

GAINFULLY,  gine'ftiU-,  ad.  Fi^Utably, 
•»ifiiiiiareuu»l>. 

GAlNFVLNEbS,  gine  lul-ncs,i.  Lucralive- 
■esa. 
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as  mispivinf:,  n  uiviuj;  apainst. 
GAIN  LESS,  gWles,  a.  Unprofitable. 
GAINLESSNESS,  g4nc'l4s-n^s, «.  Unpro- 

fitahk-nesi. 
G  A  INLY,  pknc'l^,  ad.  Handily,  readily. 
To  GAINSAY,  giuc-sV,  v.  a.  To  contradict, 

to  ovposc,  tocuiuroverl  with. 
GAINSAYER,  gimc-sli'ur, «.  Opponent,  ad- 
versary. 
•GAINST,  geiist,  prep,  206.  PoeUcally  for 

agniiist. 
G  A  IRISH,  gWsh,  a.  202.  Gaudy,  showy ; 

cxlruvagaiiily  gay,  fiigluy. 
GAIRISHNESS,gi'rish-nls,#.Finery,flaunt- 

mg  paudiness;  tllghty  or  eitravagaut  j<'y. 
GAll ,  gke,  «.   March,  walk ;  the  manner 

and  air  of  walking. 
GALA,  gi'l^,  «.    A  grand  entertainment; 

spltiidid  amusement. 

^  I  brtve  giv.  n  thi!»  ItJilUn  word  a  place  In  this 
pjclionaiy,  a»  I  Uiink  It  has  been  •uftich^oily  received 
lo  iiiaKe  ptit  of  the  Un^uuge.  It  it  a  |to<><t  soonding 
word;  and  a»  wi;  liavc  nul  an  equivalent  for  it,  we 
ought  to  givr  it  the  s^ine  wtlconie  we  do  toa  licii  fo- 
m^uer  who  cwtiif*  lu  letlle  among  ns. 

G  A  L AXY,  gAnak-sc,s.517.  The  milky  way. 

GALDANUM,  gdl'bd-num,  «.  i>03.  A  kind 
of  iruin. 

GALE,  gMe,  «.  A  wind  not  tempestuous, 
vet  slr(  ntjtr  tl.an  a  breeze. 

GXLEAS,  gMyAs,  8.  A  heavy  low-built 
vessel,  witli  l»otl>  sails  and  oats. 

GALEATED,  gkle-Ji-t^'d,  a.  507.  Covered 
as  with  a  helmet ;  in  U.laiiy,  such  plaiils  as 
bear  a  flower  resembling  a  helmet,  as  the 
moulishoud. 

G  A  LI  or,  gal  yut,  «.  A  little  galley  or  sort 
of  briganiine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for 
chase. 

GALL,  gawl,  s.  The  bile,  mi  animal  juice 
reiuarkahle  for  its  sup|Mjsed  bitterness  ;  the 
part  which  currtains  the  bile;  any  thing  ex- 
tremely hitter  *,  rancour,  malignity  ;  a  slight 
hurt  by  fretting  o&  Uie  skin  ;  anger,  bitternesa 
of  mind. 

To  GALL,  g4wl,r.  a.  To  hurt  by  fretting  the 
skin;  to  impair,  to  wear  away  ;  to  tease,  to 
fret,  to  vex  ;  to  harass,  to  mischief. 

To  GALL,  gSwl,  r.  n.  To  fret 

GALLANT,  gAl'l^nt,  a.  Gay,  well  dressed ; 
brave.  hi|:h-spiriied ;  fine,  noble,  specious; 
inchned  to  courtship. 

GALLANT,  gll-Unt',  «.    A  gay,  sprightly, 
splendid  man ;  one  who  caresses  wt.nicn  to  de- 
bauch them  ;  a  wooer,  one  who  courts  a  wo- 
roan  for  marriage. 
^  The  dillereoce  of  tcteni  In  EnRlisIt  aatwers  the 

same  porpote  a-  me  iii.i»;iini  j)o»ili"U  oi  ihv  aUjectiw 

in  French.    Thua  .'»  galiunl  ktiiruM  nijulfie*  n  an  I- 
Unt  Mw/i.antl  km  homint  ^allutU,  a  gaitout  moh. 

GALLANTLY »g4ri4nt.li,ad.  Gayly,  splen- 
didly ;  hravrly.  loblv,  j:euerously. 

OALLANTLY,gal-lintai,<M*.  Like  a  wooer, 
or  t»ne  who  make »  h»ve. 

GALLANTKV,  gdrian-tr^  «.  Splendour  of 
appearance,  show  ;  bravery, g*?neiu!«iiy,  couil- 
ship,  refincQ  address  to  worae;* ;  viuoui  love, 
lewdness.  .      ,     ,  *     ,  .    .      * 

GALLERY,  gil'lfir-fc,  ».  657.  A  kind  of 
walk  alunt'  U\K  Hnorof  a  house,  into  which  tlte 
doors  of  the  mailfuenisopen  ;  theup|»er  seats 
in  b  ciJurch  ;  ihe  scats  in  a  playhouw!  above 
the  pit,  in  winch  tiit  ui| 
)igitized  by  ^ 
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GALLEY,  g4ni,#. 

oars. 
GALLEY-SLAVE,  glni-slive,  «.  A  man 

conderone(i  fur  some  crime  to  row  in  the  galleys. 
GALLIARD,  gdl'yird,«.  A  gay,  brisk^  live- 

\y  man ;    a  tiiie  fdlow  -j   aii  active,  nimble, 

tpri^hUy  dance. 
GALLIARDlSE,giryir.dise,«.  Merriment, 

exuberant  ^ayety. 
GALLICISM,  gdni-s?nn,   «.    A  mode  of 

•peech  peculiar  to  iJie  French  language. 
GALLIGASKINS,  gane-gds'kins, «.  Large 

open  ho$p. 
GALLIMATIA,gil-l^.m4'shi,  #.  Nonsense, 

talk  without  meanini;. 

GALLIMAUFRY,gdl-l^.maw'fri^.Ahotch. 
potch,  ur  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat, 
a  medley  ;  any  mconsistent  or  ridiculous  med- 
ley. 

GALLIPOT,  gln^.pdt,!.  A  pot  painted  and 
glazed. 

GALLON,  gillOn,  «.  A  liquid  measure  of 
four  quarts. 

GALLOON,  gfil-lJin',  «.  A  kind  of  close 
lace,  made  uf  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 

To  GALLOP,  ginfip,  r.  n.  To  move  for- 
ward by  leaps,  so  thai  all  the  feel  are  off  the 
ground  at  once  ;  to  ride  at  the  puce  which  it 
performed  bv  leaps  ;  to  move  very  fast. 

GALLOP,  gallfip,  ».  The  moUonof  a  horse 
when  he  runs  at  full  sperd. 

GALLOPER,  gill&p.&r,  s.  A  horse  that 
gallops  ;  a  man  that  rides  fast. 

GALLOWAY,einA.w4^.  A  horse  not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  much  used  in  the 
north. 

To  CALLOW,  gdiaA,  •.  a.  To  terrify,  to 
fright. 

GALLOWS,  gdllus,  s.  Beam  laid  over  two 
post^,  on  which  malefactors  are  hanged. 

GALVANISM,  gll  vln-ism. 
t^  A  syMcm  of  •lectrteity  lately  discover  ad  by 

G«ivani,  au  Italian,  in  which  i«    U  fottod  that,  by 

placing  ihiu  plates  of  metal  tofcther  in  a  pile,  and 

puttini  between  them  thin  leaves  of  wet  piper,  seve- 
ral electrical  pbenumcoa  arc  prodaccd. 

GAMBADE,  gim-hide',  )«.    In  the  plural, 
GAMBADO,  gimbi'dA,  {    Spatterdashes, 

a  kind  of  Ik>uI». 
GAMIILKR,  g4m'bl-&r,  #.    A  knave  whose 

practice  it  is  lu  invite  the  unwary  to  game  and 

cheat  them. 
GAMBOGE,  gim-bSidjc',  «.  A  concreted 

vegetable  juice,  partly  of  a  gummy,  partly  of 

a  resinous  iiaturr. 
To  GAMBOL,  gdm^fil,  r.  a.  166.  To  dance, 

to  skip,  to  frisk. 
GAMBOL,  gdm'bfil,  s.    A  skip,  i  leap  for 

j»»v  ;  a  frulica.  a  wild  pr;ink. 
GAMbREL,  g4mbril,«.  90.  The  hind  leg 

of  a  liurvr. 
GAME,  gime,  t.  Sport  of  any  kind;  jest, 

opposed  t'i  earnest;  insolent  mtrnmet,  s|)ori. 

ive  insult ;     a  single   match    at  play  ;    fidd 

sporu,  as  thech'ise;  animals  pursued  in  tlie 

field  ;  solemn  contests  exhibited  tti  spectacles 

to  the  people. 
To  GAME,  gkroe,  r.  n.  To  play  at  any  sport ; 

t«»  play  wantiinlv  andextravagaKily  for  money. 
GAMFXOCK,  ikmeUk'  *.  A  cock  bred  to 

8G4 


GAME-EGG,gliroe'lg>.  An  egg  froB  whkh 

fighting  cocks  are  bred. 
GAMEKEEPER,  gimeltcip-iM-  A  perwn 

who  looks  after  game,  and  sees  it  b  not  de- 

itroyed, 

GAMESOME,  g4me's&m,  a.  FroUeksontc, 

Sport- 


a  merry  frolicksoiue  person 


[erriljr. 
J  is  vi. 

n^aired 
;  •  p»t>- 


at  play  ; 
stitute. 
GAMMER,  gilm'mur,  «.  The  compellalioa 

of  a  woman,  corresponding  to  Gali'er. 
GAMMON,  gim'mijn,  «.   106.   The  buttock 
of  a  hog  salted  and  dried  ;  a  term  ut  back- 
gammon f>r  wininn^  ihc  game. 
GAMUT,  gim'dt,  s.  The  scale  of  musical 

notes. 
'GAN,  gin.  Poetically  for  Began,  as  'Gin 

for  Begin. 
GANDER,  ginVldr,  s.  98.  The  male  of  the 
goose. 

To  GANG,  ging,  r.  n.  To  go,  to  walk ;  an 
old  word,  i.ot  now  used,  except  ludiciuu»ly. 

GANG,  ging,  «.  A  number  hanging  toge- 
ther, a  troop,  a  company,  a  trtbe. 

GANGLION,  ging'gl^-fin,  s.lGfi.  A  tumour 
in  the  tendinous  and  nrrvuus  parts. 

GANGRENE,  glng'prcne,  ».  408.  A  morti- 
fication, a  stoppage  of  circulation  followed  by 
putrefaction. 

To  GANGRENE,  ging'gr^ne,  r.  a.  To  cor- 
rupt to  mortification. 

GANGRENOUS,g4ng'gr^nis,a.  Mtirtificd, 
or  betokening  mortificatiun. 

GANGWAY,  gAng'wi,  «.  In  a  ship,  the  m- 
veral  ways  or  passages  from  one  p4ut  of  it  to 
the  other. 

GANGWEEK,glng'w^^'k,t.RogaUon  week. 

GANTELOPE,g4ntlApe,  IS.     A     miliury 

GA^fTL£T,  gdntl^  \  punishment,  in 

which  the  crimiiuU  running  between  the  raakj 
receives  a  Utsh  from  each  isaiu 

ty  rhc  former  of  ibese  words  is  tJte  moM  profcr* 

bat  ihe  Ulier  it  nio^l  in  use. 

GANZA,  gAn'ai,  «.  A  kind  of  goose. 

(}AOL,  j4le,  «.  X12.  A  pri.non. 

GAOL-DELIVERY,  jlile  dM'iv  ir4,  a.  The 
judici4J  process  which,  by  cuiitieranaiioD  of 
acquittal  of  perauna  cdntined,  evacuates  the 
prison. 

GAOLER,j4le'&r,s.  Keeper  of  a  prison,  he 
to  who^  care  tite  pris«>urrs  arc  cwiuiuittcd. 

GAP,  g>tp,  s.  An  opening  in  a  bn>ken  fence, 
a  breach  \  «  hole,  a  deficiency  ;  any  interstice, 
a  vacuity. 

GAP-TOOTHED,  g^p  ti^At,  «.  SSO.  Hav- 
inc  intersticft  betwrm  the  teeth. 

To  GAPE,  gip,  r.  a.  75,  92,  2il.  To  open 
the  mouth  Mi<1e,  to  yawn  ;  to  «>^>ea  the  i»«»uth 
fur  food,  as  a  youn^  btrd  ;  to  desire  carnrstiy, 
to  crave ;  Xo  open  in  fissures  or  h<>lrs  ;  to  stare 
with  liopr  or  rifx-ctation  \  to  stare  with  won- 
der ;  to  stare  irreverently. 
^  The  iirr:  ii  uiij    in  tlir   pronuoclslion  •t  tbia 

wufM  ireirii  t'.  4ii»r  from  ih*"  c'^-afr  »linHHode  of  ib* 

Italian  a   to  ilir  action  »t.:iiili.<t  iban  of  Ike  tiiad*' 
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6APER,  gi'pih'.  f.  06.  One  who  opens  his 
•Mth ;  oue  who  lUrrs  ibolislilj ;  uiie  who 

Iwifl  W  CTHVCS. 

GAJiB^  ^rbf  t.    Dress,  cloAes ;  exterior 

■pprararjce. 
GARBAGE,  g2rl>idje,  i.  00.  The  boweb, 

IW  ulfti. 

GARBEL,  Kir^il,  #.  09.  A  plank  next  the 

k«rlo(a«liip. 
GARBIIMJE,  gir^idje,  s.  00.   Corrupted 

frocii  Ga«li4£e. 
T«  GARBLE,  glr^l,  v.  n.  4es    To  sift,  to 

JMi,  10  se^rntr  the  good  froin  the  had. 
GARBLLIl,  g2rl}l-6r,  f .  He  who  separates 

one  part  from  an< 'flier. 
GARBOIL,  gir'b^il,  «.    Disorder,  tumult, 

uproar. 
CARD,  gild,  8,  Wardship,  custody. 
CARI>EN,  gir'd'n,  «.  02,  103.   A  piece  of 

p('«fid  enclosed  aiui  cultivated,  planted  with 

oerh»  or  fruitt ;  «  pUoe  particular!^'  fruitful  or 

^e^htfttl :  Garden  it  often  used  iii  oomposi- 

Ihiu,  helun^ing  tu  a  i;arden. 

U  VW«  the  a  iA  Ihb  •ofl  similar  words  is  prt- 
'^^  by  C  ur  AT.  polite  sixakers  interpose  a  soaod 
^'«  ik»  coeMioaot  y,  tkhich  coaleaccs  with  both,  and 
^*^**BHito«ac>a«  to  the  soood  :  that  a  Garden pro> 
^^■nd  U  iliis  in  Miner  is  nearly  similar  to  the  two 
V^  ^  *od  YardcM  united  into  eireyarden,  aod  a 
<•«»<  Is  almoai  like  rtf  yarrf.— See  GuarU. 

CARDEN-WARE,    gir'd'n-wlire,    #.    The 

fivfedueeofcardens.      . 
G4RDENEH,  gii'd'n-ftr, «.  He  that  attends 

woiltiratrs  gArdent. 
C^WEXINO,  gir'd'n.fag,  #.  The  act  of 

QrftiTaiinjj  or  planning  gardens. 
GARGARlSM^gi/gl-rkm,  «.  A  liquid  form 

ofBfdicine  to  wash  the  month  with. 
7»  GARG ARlZEygir'gl.rize,  r.  cu  To  wash 

«W  BMiuth  with  medicated  liquors. 
7«CAJU2LE;  gii'gl,  r.a.  405.    To  wash 

^  throat  witii  some  liquor  not  suffered  iai« 

'Viatel J  to  descend  \  tu  warble,  to  pla^  in 

'^iKruat. 
GARGLE,  gli^gl,  8,    A  Uqnor  with  which 

^  throat  is  washed. 
GARLAND,    girnAnd,   $.    A   wreath    or 

^rsAdtcs  of  flowrrs. 
'^VRUCK,g4f'l[k,  «.  A  plant, 
t  VRUcKEATER,girlik-i-tir, ».  A  mean 

^'  UMENTygir'mInt,*.  Any  thing  by  which 
^  b»xlv  is  cr»Tered. 

^'^R\Eb,  gif^alit^  «.   A  place  in  which 

>»»rt».Sr<J  C'irii  is  atored  up. 

I'GAkNiilR,  gir'n^r,  v.  a.  To  store  as  in 
prteri. 

GARNET,  gir'o^t,  «.  A  gem. 
^«iiARMSU,  gii^nUh,  v.  a.   To  decorate 

vith  ortiamrnUal  apjicmlages  ;  to  emhellish  a 
^'  «h  with  somcthijig  laid  round  it )  to  fit  with 

*' ORNISH,  gir'nlsh.s.  Ornament,  decora- 
*««,  rabemsbmeiiti  tilings  strewed  round  a 
^«^  .  Ri  ga«4«,  fir  tiers. 

'^^RMSHMENT,  gir'nish-m^nt, «.  Oma- 
aval,  rnbeliialinent. 

iUrXlTURE,   gir'ni-t&re,   «.    Furniture, 


GAIOM^  g^'riks,  e.  Resembling  the  pickle 

^^«AK,  gir-fin,  t.  81.  A  small  horse,  a 
■*^.  a  wictched  htirse. 


GARRET,  gir'ret,  «.  81.  A  room  on  the 
highest  floor  of  the  huuse. 

OARRETTEER,  g^r-rlt-t^^r,  «.  An  inha- 
bitant of  a  irarret. 

GARRISON,  gdr're-s'n,  «.  170.  Soldiers 
placed  in  a  fortified  town  or  castle  t^  defend 
It;  fortified  place  stored  with  suldicn. 

To  GARRISON,  gdi<-r^-s'n,  r.  a.  To  secure 
bv  for  tresses. 

GARRULITY,  gdr-r&ae-te, «.  Incontinence 
of  tonf!ue ;  talkativeness. 

GARRULOUS,  gdr'ri-l&s,  a.  Prattling, 
talkative. 

GARTER,  gir't&r,  »,  08.  A  string  or  ri- 
band by  which  the  stocking  is  held  upon  the 
leg  ;  the  mark  of  the  order  of  the  fiarler,  the 
highest  order  of  English  knightliood;  tlie 
pnncipal  king  at  arms. 

To  GARTER,  gir'tjir,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a 
garter. 

GARTH,  glr<A,  properly  Gtrf A, ».  The  bulk 
of  the  body  measured  by  the  gir<lle. 

GAS,  gis,  «.  A  spirit  not  capable  of  being 
coagulated. 

GASCONADE,  gls-k^n&de',  s.  A  boast,  a 
bravado. 

0.  a.  To  cut  deep,  so  as  to 
round. 

A  deep  and  wide  wound  ; 
lund. 
duZy  8.   Wide  hose,  wide 

f  V.  n.  To  open  the  mouth 
eath  ;  to  emit  breath  b  v  opeit- 
>iiTulsiTC'ly  ;  to  lung  fur. 
^  The  a  in  this  word  has  s<tinvtlme*,  and  m>t  Im- 
properly, thtr  •4ine  sound  as  in  Gope,»ut\  fur  ili«  mihv 
reason.— >Scc  G  ajre. 

GASP,  g^sp,  s.    The  act  of  opening  the 
mouth  tu  catch  breath  ;  tlic  short  catch  ol  tt»e 
breath  in  the  last  agonies. 
To  GAST,  g^Ht,  V.  d.    To  make  aghast,  to 

fright,  ti  shuck. 
GASTRICK,  gds'trik,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

bellv. 
GASTROTOMY,  gis-trAt  A-m*,  518.    The 
xu  the  belly. 

preterit  of  Get.  Obsolete. 
The  door  of  a  city,  a  ca^jtle, 
building;  a  frame  of  limber 
give  a  passage  into  encluscd 

ite'v&ne,s.  The  Vena  Portac; 
hich  conveys  the  biuod  to  the 

GATEWAY,  glte'wfc,  «.    A  way  Uirough 

gates  of  enclosed  grounds. 

To  GATHER,  gAxHur,  e.  a.    To  collect,  to 

bring  into  one  place;  to  pick  up,  to  glean,  to 

III  hie ;  tu  heap  up,  to 

charitable  contrihu- 

body  or  interest ;  ta 

r.  N.    To  be  con- 

bv   the  accretion  of 

tble ;  tu  generate  pus 

or  matter. 

GATHER,  g^TH'ur,  «.  08.    Pucker,  cloth 

drawn  together  in  ^riukles. 
OATULRLR,  glTit'fjr-fir,  «.  One  that  ga- 
thers, a  cullcctur;  uue  that  6f  i»  iii/k  W«ru>uf 
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GATHERING,  gdrnfir-^ng, «.  CoUectioBof 

charitable  coiitriburions. 
GAUI>£,sa\vd,8.  An  ornament,  a  fine  thing. 
To  GAUDE,  gawd,  e.  n.  To  exult,  to  re- 

jotce  ut  Ally  ttiin.. 
GALDi:UY,  guwd^r-i,  «.  Finery,  ostenU- 

tiuii5  luxury  of  drr^t. 
GAUDILY,  gaw'dc.li,<uf.  Showily. 
GAUDINESS,  gWde-nIs,  t.   Sbowiness, 

tiii»el  ap|M'flrance. 
G  AUDYj  gaw'd^,  «.  213.  Showy,  splendid* 

osifiitatiuutly  6ne. 
GAl  DY,  gaw'd^,  ».  A  feast,  a  festival. 
GAVE,  give.     The  preterit  of  Give. 
GAVEL,  giv'il,  «.  166.   A  provincial  word 

for  ground. 
GAVELKIND,  giv'il-khd,  t.  In  law,  a  cus- 
tom whereby  the  laiidtof  the  father  are  equal- 
ly divided  at  his  death  amonf:  all  his  soiik. 
To  GAUGE,  gidje,  r.  a.  217.    To  measure 

with  respect  lo  the  coiitcius  of  a  vessel ;  to 

ineiisure  with  regard  lo  anv  proporii«>ii. 
GAUGE,  gidje,  *.    A  measure,  a  standard. 
GAUGER,  gijur,  *.  One  \%hose  business  is 

lo  measure  vt-»scts  or  quanlitirs. 
GAUNT,  giut,  a.  214.  Thin,  slender,  lean, 

meaere. 
GAUNTLY,  gint'li*,  ud,  Leanly,  slenderly, 

nieat;'riv.  ,        ,  .  . 

GAUNTLET,  glntllt,*.  An  iron  glove  used 

for  drfence,  aiid  lhro^*n  down  in  chMileiigcs. 
GAUZE,  gawz,  s.  A  kind  of  thin  tran»parent 

•ilk. 
GAWK,  g&wk,  «.  219.  A  cuckow,  a  fooUsh 

fellow. 
OAUNTREE,  gin  tr^^,  «.  214.   A  wooden 

frame  onwhich  beer-ca^ks  arc  set* hen  tunned. 
GAY,  gl,  a.  220.  Airy,  cheerful,  merry,  fro- 

licksome ;  tine,  stiowy. 
CAYETY,  gii'e-te,f.  Cheerfulness,  airiness, 

merriment  j  acts  ot  juvenile  pleasure  ;  fioery, 

th«>w. 
GAYLY,    gi^^,   ad.    Merrily,   cheerfully, 

shoMilv. 
GAYNF:SS,  gk'ua,«.  Gayety,  finery. 
To  GAZE,  gize,  r.  n.  To  look  intently  and 

earnestly,  to  look  with  eaMeriiess. 
GAZE,  *gize,   «.     Intent    regard,  look    of 

ca^'crne!>s  or  wonder,  fixed  lock  ;  the  object 

pazrd  «<n 
GAZER,  gVzfir,  i.    He  that  gaz*  s,  one  that 

lu..k»  inieiitlv  »»itl»  eajierne^s  or  mtiuiration. 
G  AZEEl  I^  gWful,rt.  UK)king  iiitenUy. 
GAZEHGUND,   g^/xaioiind,  «.    A  hound 
ihai  pufMjes  i.ot  i»v  Ha-  scMit,  but  b>  the  eye. 
GAZErrE,  td/ii',  «.   A  paper  of  news,  a 

pafKT  of  puh  i  k  iiiit-ilit:*  liCe. 
GAZETTEER, jiA*-ct-tccr',  *.  A  writer  of 

ite«* ». 

GAZINGSTOCK,  gi/ing-stAk,  «.  A  per- 
Mjii  ^dttii  at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence. 

GAZON,  g47-6on',  *.— bee  Enatre,  In  for- 
lificativMi,  pirct  s  of  fresh  earlh  covered  wjlh 
t'fHst,  cut  111  form  oi  a  wrtlnc. 

C;KAK,  gW-r,  f.  600.  Furniture,  accoutre- 
ments, dress,  habit,  omaiurnis  ;  tlic  traces  by 
*»lncii  h.irirs  or  oxrn  draw  ;  stulf. 

GEC  K,  E^,«.3bl.OBe  easily  imposed  upon  ; 
a  but't.lf. 
tr  I  !•»»  HOftI,  like  sever «l  oibn  oM  Kmtlsh  words, 

u  t»ir»«:r»fU  auimu^  lUe  loHtr  onlri  ut  i*cu|<l«  i«  Xrc* 

laad,  UiQuzh  totally  obaol*  tr  In  Ko^laua. 
'^6 


liuds, 

KM,  jem,r.ii.To  put  forth  the  fir»tbtid*. 

I ELLIFAROUS,  j^m-rael-lip'pi-rfis,  tf. 
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GEESE,  g^se.  f.560.  The  plural  of  Ooom. 
GELABLE,  jil'l-bl,  «.  What  may  be  con- 

gt-nled. 

ty  I  bJiYe  dilTered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  iht  fuo- 
lity  of  Ihrfirtl  sylhblv  of  this  wor«l,  n-rt  •..  inoch  frt^s 
tlie  RtioTt  e  ill  U>c  LhUu  ftelu^'  USf^hrucr  it  U  iltnvnl, 
as  f  cm  the  analoty  of  F.iv^iith  prononrnhoo.  Ih< 
>iimpf!nu)llm4lei«ccrHlFrner^ily  KliuiUD»rser>  *ov.f  I 
bqt  M,  anirss  foUow^rd  by  a  dipbibong.— be«  frUa- 
pics.  N  -s.  MS,  535.  516. 

GELATINE, jel'itine,  149.  >    o.   Formed 

GELATINOUS,  jMit'in-ds,  J  into  a  jeUy. 

To  GELD,  g^ld,  t/.a.;  prrt.  Gelded  or  Gelt; 
pari.  pau.  Gchled  or  Gelu  l  »•  tasirate,  Uj 
depiive  of  the  powrr  of  <«  neration  ;  to  de- 
prive <f  anv  *-^%  ntial  part.  .SU). 

GELDER,  R^ld  (ir,  «.  One  that  peribrmi  the 
act  of  Castration. 

GELDER-ROSE,  gll'dur-rAze,*.  A  plaBt 
GELDING,   g^rdins,  «.  6l»0.    Any  animil 

castrated,  particuUrly  a  liorse. 
GELID,  j^Hd,  a.  Extremely  cold. 
GELIDITY,  j^-lid  e-tA,  #.  Extreme  cold. 
GELIDNESS,  jel'id-nes,  «.  Extreme  cold. 
GELLY,  ji-rie,  t.  Any  viscous  body,\irciii- 

tv,  ;:lue.  ulufV  »uhs  ance. 
GELT,  gilt.    Part.  pass,  of  Geld. 
GEM,  jIm,  8.  A  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of 

wt  atf  \er  i(ind  ;  the  tirsi  bii»l. 
To  GEAI,  j^m,  r. «.  To  adorn  as  with  jeweU 

or  huds, 
To(JK 
GEM 

MH.   Bearing  iwiin 
To  GEMINATE,  jim'me-nite,  r.  a.  91 

OEMINATIONJ^m.m^-nJk'sh&n,  f.  R^P^' 

tili"n,  rcdupl  cation 
GEMINY,  jtmmi'-iit,  «.  Twins,  a  pair,  i 

brace. 
GEM  I  NOUS,  j^m'mc-nas,  a.  Double. 
GEMM  AR,  jcmWr,  a.  I'ertaiuinj;  to  gctiw 

orj«wt!s.  ,13  ••        • 

GEMMEOUS,  jlra'nji-us,   a.    Tendm;  t^ 

yt'iiis  ;  re*eMibli:iii  >:cia». 
GENUER,jendur,«.  A  kind,  a  6ort,aKi, 

a  nisi:  ciioii  of  noun«  in  grammar. 
To  GENDER,  jea'dur,  r.  a.    To  beeet,  b* 

product-,  to  Caii%«*. 

To  GEN  DEU,  jcn'dfir,  r.  «.   To  copulate,  t* 

brct-d 

GENE  VLOGIC  \L,  j^-n»' -4  lodje'i-kAl.  c 

iVdainiiid  t  »  «'r-crnl»  or  fiu.i^et. 
GENEALOGIST,  jent-dlo-jUt,  a.  He  w^( 

GI:NEAL(h';V,  j;t.e.Alo-j.\   #.  Sl^.  Hi- 

torV   of  tlK-  SUvf    H-.Oll      1    fi  u..«-*. 

t7  r..i,;i,i..n  .p«aktM«.  ■!..»  Ih.fc  n^»«  ot  Ifc^  t  -^ 
Ofdrr,  aic  *pl  to  |..i.....Mncr  thi*  >*»..«»-•  U  •'»  I 
Grnfotoftr;  Out  thoM:  wb«  «ic  «vvi  »*.  liJi.r  atv-u- 
lo  ^ifin.ii.  ly  prrsci»c  Ibr  m  in  Jl»  (ouiib  swu»ii. 

GENERABLE,  j^n'lr4.bl,  «.  That  may  I 

pruduceit  or  lH-L"»tteii. 
GENERAL,  jZner4l,«.  88.    Coniprehefti 
ing  many  spccirs  or  inOifiduaU,  not  s^xvu 
ii\  in  signification,  not  reslr»ii»rd  u»»ny  •p 
cial  or   particular  im(H>rt ;  iwa   rvatmi'rtl   ' 
narrow  or  disiinclivtr  limi'ati    ns  ;   m*i<  £ 
a  v^h..lo  ^^l^s  .-r  »H.rt\  i-l  iKvii  ,    p^i'-uk,     > 
pri>iii>:  the  *»!•   U  ,  t»u.i>ivc,  ib^ju^h  t^x  -i 
Vi  rs.il  ;  c"iun»<ti.  ii>    <i\ 
GENERAL,  jtntr-al,  t.    The   whole,  t 
totality i  ihcpubUcl,Uicu*tcpcatoCaK  w*^^ 
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|bi  Tolgar;  one  tbst  bat  the  oomntod  oirer 

tnirniT. 
GENERALISSIMO,  Jb4r4l.li'^m^    «. 

The  taprpinc  comaiaodvr. 
0ENERAi.lTY,JJD-lr4r^.te,«.  The  stote 

of  bring  |ecri«ru ;  ilwt  main  bodj*  the  bolk. 
GENERALLY,  jte'lr4l4,  «f.    In  general, 

witboui  tpediiGation  or  exception ;  cxteuUve- 

Ij,  tboof^  not  aiiiverMlljr;  commonly,  fre- 

qaenUjr,  m  the  main,  without  minote  detaiU 
GENERALNESS,  Jk'^4l^    a.    Wide 

extent,   though    »hort   of  onimtalitj ;  fre- 

2uencT,  comnionneM. 
NEKALTY,  J^'lr  Al-t^,  s.  The  whole, 
the  grvaier  part 
GENERANT,  jln'lr4nt,  a.  The  begetting 

or  prod  acii ve  power. 
To  GENERATE,  jfa'^4te,  v.  a.  To  beget, 

to  prop«eate ;  to  cause,  to  ptoduce. 
GENERATION, jln4r-Vahin,  a.   The  act 
of  begetting  or  producing ;  a  fiuuilj,  a  race ; 
a  progenj,  offspring ;  a  Mngle  tucceMion,  an 
age. 
GENERATIVE,  J  jn'jr^tir,  «l  512.  Haring 
the  puwerof  propagation,  proiifick;  having 
the  power  of  prodoetiun,  fraitfol. 
GENERATOR,  jia'Sr-k't^,  «.I66,  fiSI.  Hie 

power  which  btitett.  causes,  or  produces. 

GENERIC ALJ^.nfiT'^liil,   )a.That  which 

GENERICK,  jh-nliMk,  609. )  comprehenda 

tAe  gc-nus.or  (tistinguishes  from  another  genus. 

GENERICALLY,3*-nM-k4l4,  od.  Vith 

reeard  to  the  eenu«,  though  nut  the  species. 
GENEROSITY,  J^4r4fl'^.t^,  a.  fte  qua- 
litj  of  being  generoos,  magiianioiity,  Uberv 
Ktjr. 
GENEROUS,  Jfe'jr.ia,  a.  814.  Not  of  mean 
birth,  of  good  extraction ;  noble  of  mind,  mag- 
nanimous ;  open  of  heart,  liberal,  rooniliceut ', 
ttronc,  ▼igoruus. 
GENOtOUSLY,  j&i'jr.&s.l^,ad.  Not  mean- 
ly with  regard  to  bhrth ;  magnaninoosly,  no- 
bljr ;  liberally,  munificently. 
OENEROUSNESS,  j^n'Sr-ia-nia,  a.    The 

qaality  of  being  generous. 
GENESIS.  j4n'|.ala,  a.  Generation,  the  tint 
book  of  mioses,  wliich  treats  of  tlie  production 
of  the  world. 
GENET,  j&'nft,  a.  99.  A  amall  well-propor- 
tioned Spanish  horse. 
GENETHUACAL,  jln-^Ml'l-kll,  a.  Per- 
taining to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astro- 
logera. 

ty  Por  tkaf,  see  Httgngtmem^ 
OENETUUACKS,  J^-n^AI^-lks,  a.  The 
tciriice  of  calculating  nativities,  or  predicting 
the  future  events  of  ufe,  from  the  stars  predo- 
nsinant  at  the  birth. 
OEN£THLIATICK^^^njfVlMt!k,a.  He 

who  calculates  nativities. 
GENEVA,  jA-n^'vA,  a.  A  diatilled  apiritoona 

water. 
GENIAL,  j^'n^-Al,  a.  That  which  contri- 
butes to  propagation  j  that  which  gives  ch«er- 
lialness,  or  sopporu  life  ;  natural,  native. 
GENIALLY,  ji'nMl-l^,  ad.  By  genina,  na- 

tatmUj ;  gayly,  cheerfully- 
GENlCULATEDJ^nlk'&.ll-tld,a.Knotted, 
Jointed. 

GENICULATION,     j^-nIk-4-lii'«hio,     a. 
Knpttioess. 
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OENTO,  ^nh^y  a.  A  man  of  a  particular 
turn  of  mind. 

GENITALS,  Jln^-tilz,  a.  88.  Parts  beloug- 
inc  to  generation. 

GENITING,  jln'n^-tin,  a.  An  early  apple 
gathered  in  Juiie. 

GENITIVE,  jto'^-tlv,  a.  In  grammar,  the 
lume  of  a  case. 

GENIUS,  J^'n^-fis, «.  The  protecting  or  rol- 
ing  power  uf  men,  places,  or  things ;  a  man 
endowed  with  superior  faculties;  mental  power 
or  faculties ;  disposition  of  n.iture  hv  which 
any  one  is  qualified  for  some  peculiar  employ- 
ment 'f  nature,  disposition. 

GENTEEL,  jln-ti^',  n.  Polite,  elegant  in 
behaviour,  civil ;  ttraccfui  in  mien. 

GENTEELLY,  J&-t^il'U,  ad.  EleganUy, 
politely ;  gracetully,  handsomely. 

GENTEELNESS,  jin-t^^rn^,  a.  Elegance, 
gracefulness,  politeness ;  qualities  befitting  a 
man  of  rank. 

GENTIAN,  j&'ahin,  a.  Felwort  or  bald- 
monev. 

GENTIANELLA,  jSn-ahin^ad,  a.  A  kind 
of  blue  colour. 

GENTILE,  jin'tll,  or  jIn'tUe,  a.  One  of  an 
uncovenanted  nation,  one  who  knows  not  the 
true  God. 
t^  In  the  Prtaciples  of  ProuuocUtion,  Ko.  140, 1 

tboaKbl  Mr.  Sheridan  wrons  In  markiug  Ihc  i  hi  this 

word  loug,  becanse  it  la  coatrary  to  analogy ;  bac 

have  slac*  had  oceasloa  to  obscrva  thai  ibii  pronna- 

eiadoa  Is  most  agreeable  u»  ^neral  usage. 

GENnUSM,  jfatil-ism,  a.  Heatheniam, 
paganism. 

GENTIUTIOUS,  jln-tll-lW&a,  a.  Ende- 
mial,  neculiar  to  a  nation ;  hereditary,  enuiled 
on  a  family. 

GENTILITY,  jln-tll'e-ti,  a.  Good  extrac- 
tion ;  elegance  of  behaviour,  gracefulness  of 
nien  ;  gentry,  the  class  of  persons  well  born ; 
paganism,  heathenism. 

GENTLE,  j  jn'tl,  a.  405.  Soft,  mild,  tame, 
peaceable ;  souUiine,  pocifick. 

GENTLEFOLK,j&U-fAke,a.  Persona  dia- 
tiuguished  by  their  birth  from  tlie  vulgar.— 
See  Folk. 

GENTLEMAN,  jln^U-mln,  a.  88.  A  man  of 
birth,  a  man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble; 
a  man  raised  above  the  vulear  by  his  charac- 
ter or  post;  a  term  of  cumpTaisance  ;  the  ser- 
vant that  waits  about  the  person  of  a  roan  of 
rank  ;  it  is  used  of  any  man,  liowever  high. 

GENTLEMANUKEjIn'U-min-like,  7 

GENTLEM  A  NLY.  jIn  U-mln-li,  j  "• 

Becumine  a  man  of  tiirth. 

GENTLENESS,  jln'U-nla,  a.  Soflneaa  of 
maniters,  swteuiess  of  disposition,  meekness. 

GEN^LESHIP,  J&i'a-ahip,  a.  Carriage  of 
a  gentleman. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  j&i'U-wim-in,  a.  A 
woman  of  birth  above  the  vulgar,  a  wooian 
well  descended ;  a  woman  who  waiu  about 
the  person  of  one  of  high  rank ;  a  word  of 
civility  or  irony. 

GENTLY,  jin^ah,  oJ.  SofUy,  meeUy,  ten- 
derly  ;  uifUv,  without  violence. 

GENTRY,  jln'tr^,  a.  Claaa  of  people  above 
the  vulgar ;  a  term  of  civilitv,  real  or  ironical. 

GENUFLECTION,  j^-oA-d^kahdn,  a.  The 
act  of  bendinc  the  kn«c  >  adoration,  expressed 
by  bending  the  kuae.  . 
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GENUINE,  jlo'u-k,  <l^50.  Not  spurious. 

GENUINELY,  jen'6-fn-le,  ad.  Without 
adulteraliuii,  wiUiuut  furei^i  adiuistun:,  na> 
turallv.  -,    ,  ,       , 

GENUINENESS,  j^nuinnls,  $.  Freedom 
from  any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom  fi oui  adul- 
teratioii. 

GENUS,  j^'nfts,  «.  In  science,  a  class  of 
being  comprehending  undtr  it  many  tp^cies, 
as  (juudruped  is  a  Gmus  coroprehcadiiig  un- 
der it  almost  all  terrestrial  hrasts. 

GEOCKNTRICK,  jM-8^ntrik,  a.  Applied 
to  a  planet  or  orb  liaving  the  earth  fur  it«  cen- 
tre, or  Ihf  same  centre  with  ihe  earth. 

OEOD.ESIA,  je-A-di'zhM,  s,  452.  That 
part  of  pe4m»etry  wfiich  contains  the  doctrine 
or  part  of  m<  asurin^;  surfaces,  aiid  finding  the 
Cotitent«  of  all  plane  6};urvs. 

GEOD.tTIC AL,  j^-A-d^t'i-kil,  o.  Relating 
to  the  art  of  meaturinK  turfeces. 

GEOGRAPHER,  jh-S^'gri^tLr,  ».  116,  MT. 
One  who  describes  the  earth  according  to  the 
position  of  its  different  parts. 

GEOGRAPHICAL,  jW-grifi-kll,  a.  Re- 
lating to  (jencraphv. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY,  jh-h-griCh-kil-h, 
ad.  In  a  ^Mcrnphieal  mannrr. 

GEOGRAPHY,  je-iip'grd-i;^,  «.  116,  25T. 
Kni'vi  Ir-dire  of  thf  earth. 

GEOLOGY,  jk'6i'6-jh,  ».  The  doctrine  of 
tlie  earth. 

GEOM  ANCER,  je'A-m4n-»&r, «.  A  fortune- 
teller, a  caster  uf  fi|:ures. 

GEOMANCY,  jci-mdn-si,  #.  619.  The  act 
of  foretelling  bv  figures. 

GEOMANTlCk,  j^A-mintlk,  a.  Pcrtain- 
iiU(  to  tite  art  of  ca^tin^  fieures. 

GEOMETER,  jt-^m^-tfir,  «.  One  skilled 
in  yeoinetrv,  a  geometrician. 

GEOMETRAL,jMm'*-trdl,  o.  Pertaining 

to  geometry. 

C;  i:< )  M  ETR i C  A  L  Je-A-m^ttri-kil, )  a.  Per- 

G  EO  M  ETRIC  K,  jt-A-m^flrlk,  }  taining 
to  geometry  ;  prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geo- 
lueirv  ;  disposed  according  to  geometry. 

GEOMETRICALLY,  j^^ro^t'trik^l-fc, 
ad.  Actnrdinc  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

G  EOM ETRICI A N,  jMrn-i-trishin,  s.  One 
skilled  in  ^fometry. 

ToGEO.METRIZE,  jeim't-trlze,  r.  n.  To 
act  arcordiug  to  the  laws  of  ^ecjmetrv. 

GEOMETRY,  je-imni^trc,«.116;257,519. 
'J'he  science  uf  t^uaniitv,  extension,  or  magni- 
tude, abstracted. \  C'  nsidert d. 

GEOPONICAL,>-A.pilnt-kil, a.  Relating 

to  aiiriculturc. 

GEOPONICKS,j^H!.-p4n1k9,i. The  science 

of  cultivating  tlic  gruutid,  the  doctrine  of  agri- 
culture. 

GEORGE,  jorje,  *.  A  lijcnro  of  St.  George 
on  horseback.  wr>rn  by  the  knights  of  the  gar- 
Irr;  a  bro*»n  louf". 

GEORGICK.  jorjik.f.  110.  Some  part  of 
the  scifiice  of  bu<>bnhdry  i>ut  into  a  pleasing 
dre^s,  and  set  oti  wiitt  txli  thi-brautirs  and  em- 
bellishniet.i*  of  |M>-tr\. — See  ConttTue, 

GEORGKK,  jor'iik,*a.  Relating  to  the 
diicifine  4>f  ai  iiciiliure. 

GEOTICK,  jt-«it'ik,  rt.  609.  Belonging  to 
Ihe  rufth. 

CERENT,  jo  rent,  a.  Canning,  bearing. 

OiilRMAN  jcr'mau,  s.  Ht».  A  tirit  cousin 


GERMAN.j^nijka.  Related. 

GERMAN DER,jlr-niand&r,  «.  A  plAat 

G£:iiME,  j^m,  t.  A  sprout  or  shoot 

GERMIN,  jer'min,  «.  A  shooting  or  spiout- 
iiig  teed. 

To  GERMINATE,  j^rW-nlte,  r.  «,  To 
sprout,  to  shoot,  to  bud.  In  put  tirtk, 

GERMINATION,  jlr-me-nJkWiua,  J.  The 
act  of  sprouiingor  sho«itiiig  ;  gruwtb. 

GERUND,  j^r  6nd,  «.  In  the  Latin  gram 
mar,  a  kind  of  verbal  uuun,  wlucli  ^overai 
cases  like  a  verb. 

GEST,  j^st,  a.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  achieve- 
ment ;  show,  representation  ;  tl»e  roll  or  jcw- 
nal  of  the  several  days,  and  sUges  prefixed,  in 
the  progresses  of  kings. 

GESTATION,  jls-tashin,  «.  The  act  of 
be«rir^;  the  voung  iu  the  womb. 

To  GESTICULATE,  j^-tik'u-liile.  e. ».  To 

£hiy  antick  tricks,  to  show  postu<e». 
STICULAT10N,je«-tik.6-la'ahun,«.A^ 
tick  tricks,  various  postures. 

GESTURE,  jcs'tshire,  9. 461.  Action  or  pos- 
ture expressive  uf  scatimcnt ;  muvcojcQi  c* 
Uie  body. 

To  GET,  ^It,  V.  a.  SSI.;  pre*.  I  Got,  an 
cieiitly  G<a  ;  port.  pois.  Gut  or  Gotten.  U 
procure,  lo  obtain;  to  beget  up«>n  afrmn-'. 
to  gaiu  a  profit;  to  earn,  to  i^ain  by  Ut>^  "•' 
to  receive  as  a  price  or  reward;  to  procure.  •• 
be;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce  ;  ttj  get  ctf,  to  kv. 
or  dispose  of  by  some  expedient. 

To  GET,  git,  p.  a.  560.  To  arrive  at  sny 
state  or  posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  «*: 
labour,  etfort,  or  diflkulty ;  to  hud  th^  way  t 
to  move  ;  to  remove  to  ;  to  have  recourse  «  . 
to  go,  lo  repair  to ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  tn  rtcrt^t 
advantage  oy  ;  l"  get  off,  to  escape  ;  to  t? i 
over,  to  pass  without  being  ttop).ed  ;  totr^i 
np,  to  rise  from  repose,  to  rise  from  a  w^t 
to  get  in,  to  entec 

GETTER,  git  lur,  «,  One  who  procares  or 
obtains  ;  one  who  begets  on  a  female 

GETTING,  gifting,  s.  Act  of  getliag,  sc- 
quisition  ;  gain.  piufiL 

GEWGAW,  gi  glw,  «.  Ml.  A  showy  triie. 
a  lo\ ,  a  bauble. 

GEM  G  AW,  gA'g&w,  a.  Splendidly  tiiflifi?. 


showy  without  vaiu**. 
GHASTFVL,  pist'lAl, 


a.  S90.   Dreary,  ^^ 

I    meUncbiMv,  lit  for  walk  lap  spirits, 

GHASTUNE:JS,  ^dstlc-n^s,  «.  Horrour  «i 
countenance,  resemblance  of  a  g)i«>st.  paWur^ 

GHASTLY,  gistle,  «.  Uke  a  gUost,  ha^«M 

hurruurin  the  couulenancr;  tiorrible.sbockHi^ 
dreadful. 

GHASTNF^S,g4sl'ni«,«.  Gha  Uinets,Wt 
rour  i»f  l'H»k. 

GHERKIN, gir^K*.  A  picklrd  mcamhel 

GHOST,  gost.  a.  31K).  The  soul  of  a  maa.  i 
spirit  appearinic  after  death. —  To  k**^  "P  '" 
Crlio»t,  to  di«-,  to  yield  u^»  l»>r  tptrit  lul^' *  i 
haiitl^  of  G  .d  . — the  lliird  l*t  r^A^ri  lu  ihc  9^ 
able  Irinily,  called  lUc  lluly    Ghusi. 

GHOST  LI  NI:SS,  gust'l^n^a,  #.  Spiritui 
tendency,  40ultty  uf  Itavuig  rtfcrcocc  l^mM 
to  th'   soul. 

GHOSTLY,  gA8tal',a.  Spiritual,  rrlatinf 

the  soul,  not  carnal,  not  m-cuIax  ;  b«siag«(-'^ 
ractt-r  from  iiti^ioii,  spiritual. 
GIANT,  jiinl,  s.  A  man  of  sice  abo^e  " 
orduisxy  rate  of  urPi  i^oAitfinnatvaUy  t*f| 
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OIANTES8,  Jltn-tls, «.  A  Ae  gkmt. 

GIANTLIKEjI'inUllke,)     «.    Qi^anUck, 

OrANTLYJl'int-l^,         J        va«t 

GIANTSHIP.  ji'iot^lp,«.  QiiaUty  or  cha- 
racter of  a  c'ltkiil. 

GIKBE,  gib,f.  S82.  Any  old  worn-out  ani- 
ni«l. 

To  GIBBER,  gTb^&r,  v.  ».  982.  To  speak 
iiiiir1iciil«telv, 

GIBBERISH,  glbHiAr-lsli,  $.  382.  Cant,  the 
private  languaije  uf  rogues  and  gipsies,  words 
without  oM^Hning. 

GIBBET,  jiba>lt,  §.  A  gaUowa,  the  peat  oa 
which  malefactors  are  banged,  or  cm  which 
their  carcasses  are  exposed;  anj  transverse 
beam. 

To  GIBBET,  jIb^lt,  v,  a.  To  hang  or  expoee 
on  a  gibbet ;  to  haiigon  anj  thing  going  trans- 
verse. 

GIBBOSITY,  gib-b6f'^t*,  $.  Conrcxity, 
prninin<nce,  protuberance. 

GIBBOUS,  gtb'b&B,<i.  982.  Conrex,  protu- 
berant, sw«lltug  into  iiiequalitief ;  crooked- 
backed. 

GIBBOUSNESS,glb^4s-nl«,#.  Contexity, 

|*r«mineiiC(* 
GIBCAT,  gib'kit, «.  982.  An  old  trom-otit 

cat. 

To  OfBE,  Jibe,  «.  a.  To  ineer,  to  Join  oen- 
sori<Misness  with  contenpt. 

To  GIBE,  Jibe,  ».  a.  To  eooff,  to  ridiciile,  to 
t/eat  with  scorn,  to  sneer,  to  taunt. 

GIBE,  Jibe, «.  Sneer,  hint  of  ooatenptlfj 
wi>riJ  i.r  liioks,  scuflf. 

GIBER,  Jl^&r,  $.  A  tiieerer,  a  soofler,  a 
tauiiter 

GfBINeLY,  jVbbg-l^,  ad.  SoerafaUy,  ooa- 
temptucusljr. 

GffBLETS,  Jibljts,  «.  The  parti  of  a  gooee 
which  are  cut  off  before  it  is  roasted. 

GIDDILY,  g?d'd*.i*,  ad.  With  the  head 
seeming  to  turn  round;  inconst an tlr, unsteadi- 
ly ;  carelessly,  heedlessly,  oegilgfoitiy. 

GIDDINESS,  gid'd^nls,  «.  The  0Ute  of 
bei(i^gtdrl3r;  inctmstancv, unsteadiness;  quick 
rotation,  inability  to  lieep  its  place. 

GIDDY,  jdd'd*,  a.  982,  680.  Haring  in  the 
bead  a  whirl,  or  sensation  of  circular  motion  ; 
whirling;  inc instant,  unsteady,  changeful; 
lieedless,  thoughtjest,  uncmuUous;  intoxi- 
cated. 

GIDDYBRAINED,  gM'd^-brkii'd,  a.  Care- 
less, thoughtless. 

Gn)DYHEADED,g!d'd^h«d4d,a.  With- 
out «teadine>9or  c>  iistaiicy. 

OlDDYPACED,  gk'di-piatc,  a.  Moving 
without  reguUrity. 

GIER-EAGLE,  jlr^i-gl, «.  405.  An  eagle  of 
a  |«artJcuUr  kind. 

GIFT,  gilt,  «.  9b2.  A  thing  given  or  be- 
st<.wed  ;  tJie  act  of  giving ;  offering  ;  power, 
facultv. 

GIFTED,  plrt^,  a.  Gi%en.  bestowed;  en- 
dowed wiifiestraordiiriry  powers. 

GIG,  glg,«.  982.  Any  thing  that  is  whirled 
roun/1  iiij»Uy, 

OU3ANTICKjl.g4n'l!!i,  a.  217.  Suitable 
to  a  c'cnl,  bi^   biilk\ ,  Mi.rrm'un. 

To  GIGGLE,  giVgl*,  r.  n.  3iJ2.  To  langh 
kUy,  to  titter. 
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GIOGI^R,  iSfyhttt^.k  langher,  a  titterer. 

GIGLET,  gig'gl-k ;  properly  Gigglei.  A 
wHnton,  s  hr^cifions  girl  —See  CWfe. 

GIGOT,  jVSt, «.  The  hip  Joint. 

To  GtLp,  glra,  V,  a.  382  ;  fret.  Gilded  or 
Gilt.  To  wash  over  with  gold  ;  to  adorn  with 
lustre ;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate.— See  Gtiilt. 

GILDER,  gll'd&r,  s.  One  who  lays  ^old  on 
the  surface  of  aji^  other  bod  v  ;  a  p>ni,  from 
one  shilling  and  siipence  to  two  shillings. 

GILDING,  g^l'ding,  «.  Gold  laid  on  any 
surface  bv  way  of  omaroeut. 

GILLS,  cpUz,  #.  982.  The  aperture  at  ea<h 
side  of  the  fish's  head  ;  the  flaps  that  hang  be- 
low the  beak  of  a  fowl;  the  flesh  under  the 
chin. 

GILL,  jTl,  #.  A  measure  of  Hqnids  contain- 
iii^  the  fourth  part  of  apittt;  the  op|>dUtion 
ut  a  woman  in  ludicrous  hmguaee ;  the  name 
of  a  plant,  groond-lvy  ;  malt  liquor,  medi- 
cated with  ground -jvv. 

GILUIOUSE,  jUaiidse,^.  A  house  where 


gill  is  sold. 
GiLl 


LYFLOWER,jilli*fliir,s.  Corrupted 

from  Julyflower, 
Gll/r,  gilt,  s.  982.  Golden  show,  gold  laid 

on  the  ntrfu^e  of  any  matter. 
GILT,  gilt,  660.  The  part  of  Gild,which  see. 
GIM,  jfro,  a.  Neat,  spruce.    An  old  word. 
GIBICRACK,  jltnlurik,  «.  A  slight  or  tri- 
vial mechanism. 
GIlilLErr,  gimllt,   «.  982.  A  borer  with  a 

screw  at  its  point. 
GIMP,  gtmp,  s.  982.  A  kind  of  silk  twist  or 

Uce. 
GIN,  jln,  s.  A  trap, -a  snare ;  a  pump  work- 
ed by  Sibils ;  the  spirit  drawn  by  distillation 

from  juniper  berries. 
GINGER,  jM&r,  s.  An  Indian  plant;  the 

root  of  tliat  plant. 
GINGERBREAD,  jkO^r-brld,  s,    A  kind 

of  sweetmeat  made  of  dough  and  flavoured 

with  ginger. 
GINGERLY,  jkj&r-U,    ad.    Cautiously, 

nicelv. 
GING'ERNESS,   JlajOr-nte,  «.   Niceness 

tenderness. 
GINGIVAL,  Jin'j4-Tll,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

gums. 
ToGINGLE,^^^!,  a.  a.  405.  Tonttera 

sharp  clattering  noise ;  to  make  an  affected 

sound  in  peri(»ds  or  cadience. 
To  GINGLE,  Jbg'gl,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  that 

a  sharp  shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made. 
GINGLE,  jWgl,  «.    A  shrill  resounding 

noise;  affectation  in  the  sound  of  prriuUs. 
GINGLYMOID,  glng'gli-roild,  a.  Resem- 

bling  a  giuglymus,  approaching  to  a  gingly- 

GINGLVMUS,  giug'gli-mfis,  s.  A  mtitual 
indenting  of  two  bones  into  each  otlicr*s  ca- 
vity, of  wbidi  tiie  ellKiw  is  an  instance. 

GINNET,  fia*uh,  s.  A  nag,  a  mule,  a  da- 

'     i;cneralc-d  breed. 

GINSENG,  Jin'sing,  «.  A  Chinese  root 
br<>ui:ht  lately  into  Europe;  it  is  cordial  and 
r^*<*.rative. 

GIPSY,  jip'se,*.  438.  A  vagabond  who  pre- 
tends to  tell  furtoncs ;  a  reproachful  name  for 
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a  dirk  complexioo ;  a  nadie  of  slight  reproaeh 
to  s  woman. 
GTRASOLE,  jlvi-sile, «.  The  herb  turnaol ; 

the  opal  »tonc. 
To  GlRDj  gird,  v,  a.  S82 ;  pret.  Girded  or 
Girt    'lo  bind  round;  to  inveit;  to  cover 
round  as  with  a  garraeut ;  to  enclose,  to  en- 
circle. 660. 

t^  We  amy  observe  Ibat  the  g  in  (bU  and  dmllar 
words  bu  tb«  same  liqnid  sound  as  In  those  wbere  k 
U  followed  by  a  and  I  long,  and  it  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  manner,  9«,  iCo.  The  short  r,  which 
Is  the  iroe  soaml  of  i  iu  lbe»c  words,  it  has  been  fre* 
qoenlly  obker«ed.  i>  nut  really  the  fhort  sonnd  of  tbat 
lelier,  but  of  a  Mender,  66 ;  and  at  r  followed  by  an- 
other consonant  has  a  teudenry  to  lengthen  the  r  at  it 
doet  the  m,  77>  Bl,  we  find  the  tame  etteot  produced  ; 
Ibat  of  intrrposinx  tbt-  toond  of  e  nearly  at  if  written 
egf^urd,  iic — See  Gttmrd. 

To  GIRB,  gird,  ©.  a.  To  break  a  scornful 
jest,  t<igiU-,  lo  sneer. 

GIRDER,  gir'dir,  t.  In  architecture,  the 
lareest  piece  of  timber  in  a  floor. 

GIRDLE,  g^r'dl,  s.  405.  Any  thing  drawn 
rouiid  the  waist,  and  tied  or  huckled  ;  en- 
closure, circumference ;  a  belt,  the  xodiack,  a 
r«»n»'. 

To  GIRDLE,  ger'dl,  tj.  a.  To  gird,  to  bind 
as  with  a  girdle ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to 
rnviron. 

GIRDLEBELT,  gir'dl-bllt, «.  The  belt  that 

rticircles  the  WMi^t. 

GIKDLER,  g^r'dl-fir. «.  A  maker  of  girdles. 

GIRE,  jire,  ».  A  circle  described  bj  any 
thi'ig  in  motion. 

GIRL,  jr^rl,  «.  382.  A  young  woman  or  child. 

GIRLISH,  g^rl'lish,  a.  Suiting  a  girl,  youth- 
ful. 

GIRLISHLY,  g^Hlish.l^,  «f.   In  a  girlish 

niaiint-r. 

GIRT,  L-M,8a2.  Part.  pass,  from  To  Gird.— 

See  (iird. 
To  GIRT,  gcrt,  r.  a.  To  gird,  to  encompass, 

GIRTH,  i:^rth,  8.  S82.  The  band  by  which 

tfie  sadillo  or  burden  is  fixed  upon  the  horse  ; 

the  c«»n»pass  memured  by  the  girdle. 
ToCIRTH.glrf/i,r.a.Tobindwithagirth. 
To  C.'IVE,  p{v,  r.  a.  157,  382 ;    prft.  Give  ; 

part.  ptiu.  (liven.  To  bestow,  to  confer  with- 
out anv  i»ric€  or  reward  ;  to  pay  as  a  price  or 
reMnrri.  i  r  in  exchange  ;  to  t;raiit,;o  allow  ;  to 
jiield  ^itliuut  resistance;  to  permit,  to  com- 
nii»sion  ;  to  exIwUil,  to  express  ;  to  exhibit  as 
the  jtfiMlurt  of  a  calculation;  to  exhibit;  to 
ft'ldict,  to  a[»;>ly  ;  to  resi-n,  to  vield  up. —  To 
Gi\twa\,t  '.ilieiinle  ffoin  one's  ««'lf. —  I  o  Give 
hacii.  tHrtlurn.  to  rest  .re. —  I  cGivr  the  hand, 
to  \  irid  |ir. -rniint-nc*',  as  brine  *ubi)rdiii.<ie  or 
iiiteriur. —  I  •>  Give  i.vir.  to  lert\f,  !f»  quit,  to 
cea*e,  to  a(t.l«  f.  tr»  attach,  to  conclude  lost, 
to  ahaiHloii  -_  1  .>  Gite  oitt.toprtK-inini.to  f»ub- 
li«.h.  til  tjt'rr.  !<>  ^I»«»w  in  f.iUo  appi^fanC  . — Jo 
Give  uf>.  io  rt<.i^n,  to  «|iiit,  to  \iilu,  to  abaii* 
don,  to  rjtiiver. 

To  GIVE,  ^h,  r.  a.  To  j^riiw  moist,  to  melt 
«»r  soften,  t..  tliaw  ;  to  nK**  — T*»Givr  in.lo  yn 
bark,  to  ^ivr  way. —  I*  Gi\e  int'».  t>>  adojit,  t* 
euibracr — i«.Give  «»jl.to  ceasr.t  •  f  rh-  a.—  lo 
Give  uvcr.to  act  noniurr.^  I  oGivr  oul.topuK- 
lith,  to  pr«Hidiin,  to  ^iti;!. —  lo  Give  wn^,  lo 
make  room  for. 

CIVKR,  gK  ur,f.  One  that  gives,  bestower, 
distiihutor,  graoter. 
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GIZZARD,  g!z'z&rd,s.  88,382.  The  strong 

musculous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 
GLABRITY,    glib'r^-t^,   «.     Smoothness, 

baldness. 
GLACIAL,  gl&'shMl,  a.  113.  Icy,  made  of 

ice,  frozen. 
To  GLACIATE,  gUt'shi-ktc,  r.  a.   To  tarn 

into  ice. 
GLACIATION,  gU-sh^-i'shfin,  #.  The  act 

of  turning  into  ice,  ice  formed. 
GLACIS,  gli'sls,  or  gli-s^',  s.  1 12.  In  for- 

ti6catioD«  a  sloping  bank. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scolt,  W.  Joho- 
■ton,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Barcisy.  nud  Batlry. 
place  tiie  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  wurd ;  ■i^l 
Sir.  Narcs  and  Kntick  uniy  on  the  second.  Mr.Skr' 
ridan  anti  Mr.  Scott  Ki\e  the  a  the  sound  it  l'a«  in 
tfiarr,  and  Dr.  KenHck  ^ives  it  ibtr  souml  o'  «  l» ;/*»«. 
Ibe  great  niajoriiy  of  sattVaccs  for  the  acc<-nt  vm  iW 
first  syllable,  which  is  the  tiioat  agreeable  to  iSc  aav 
logy  of  our  own  lan|^a»e,  is  ctrtainly  salli<lii.i  19 
keep  a  plain  Englishman  m  counlfiiance  Tut  pioniiaor- 
Ing  the  word  in  this  manner;  but  as  It  is  a  Kit-crb 
wnrd,  and  a  niiliiarjr  term,  a  mltiiary  nan  «oa(4 
bloah  nut  to  pronoonce  it  tk  ta  Franruiie  ;  and.  Ml* 
withstaudiuf  the  numbers  fortheothi-r  uianorr,  1  can- 
not but  think  tbu  the  Di<>*t  fashionable. 

GLAD,   gild,  a.   Cheerful,   gay;  pleased, 

elevated   with  joy  ;    pleasing,   exhiJaraiiii^' ; 

expressing  gladness. 
To  GLAD,  gldd,  r.a.  To  make  glad,  to  cheer, 

to  exhilarate. 
To  GLADDEN,  glld'd'n,  c.  «.10S.  To  cheer, 

to  delight,  to  make  glad,  to«ahilaratr. 
GLADE,  glide,  «.  A  lawn  or  opening  in  • 

GLADFULNESS,gl4d'ffil-n*s,  «.  Joy,  gUd- 

ness. 
GLADI  ATOR,glid^^.&'tir,s.534.A  tword- 

player,  a  prixe^Htthter. 
GLADLY,  gUdl^od.  Joyfully,  trith  merri- 

raent. 
GLADNESS,  gUd'n^  «.  Cheerfulnesa,  joj, 

exultation. 
GLADSOME,  glid'sfim,  a.    Pleased,  gay, 

delighted;  causing  joy. 
GLADSOMELY,    gUd'sdm-U,   md.    With 

gayetv  nnd  dclit^ht. 
GLADS()MENKSS,glid'sinj-ni8,j.Gayety, 

sliowiiiess,  delight. 
GLAIRE,  KUre,  s.   The  white  of  an  egg; 

a  kind  of  hathert. 

To  <;LAIRE,  glire,  r.  n.  To  smear  v  ith  the 

white  of  an  epK.    iliis  word  is    still  used  by 

the  bo«»Kbiiulrrs. 
GLANCI:,  plinse,  s.T8,79.  A  sudden  shoot 

\^{  light  or  splciulour;  a  stroke  or  tiart  of  tJr 

beam  of   sight ;  a  snatch  of  >ight,  a  qukk 

▼iew. 
To  GLANCE,  gllnse,  r.  a.  To  ftho«>t  a  sod- 

dm  ray  of  ^plr-ndour ;  to  flv  off  in  an  oMti^uc 

direction  ;  to  »iew  with  a  tpin  k  cast  «.f  the  e>  c  . 

ti  ensure  b^*  ol>r'(]Uf  hints. 
TtiGLAM'K,  glansf,  r.  a.  To  more  nimbh, 

tosh -ot  ..I    i.iucly. 
GLANC  IMiLV,  ul'nSin;:  li.  id.   In  an  oh- 

lnjue  hiokcti  oiuiincr,  lruu>u    ;   >. 
GLAND,  uland,   *.  A   smo.  th    fi,-^KT   sub- 

titance,  Mhich  brrveH  ua  a  kitid  i>f  i.tiainrT 
to  sep4rato  sonje  particular  dutU  I'rum  the 

bhuMi. 
GLANDERS,  gUn'd&rz,s.  A  disease  uia- 

dent  to  horses.  .  . 
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0LANDIFEROUS,gliii^iff^-r&i,a.  Bear- 

iof  mast,  bearinc  act)ms« 
GLANDULE,  gUnd&le,  «.   A  small  gland 

trrrinp  to  the  secretion  of  hainours. 
OLANDULOSITY,  glAii-d6-l6s'i-ti,  •.    A 

cullrctioM  of  iflands. 
OLANDULOUS,  gUn'db-l&s,  a.  294.  Per- 

tainingto  the  ei^nds,  subsisting  in  the  glands. 
To  GLARE,  glire,  r.  n.  To  shine  so  as  to 

dazxle  the  e^es;  to  look  with  fierce  piercing 

f  jfs ;  to  shiiie  ustentaiiousi v. 
To  GLARE,  glire,  o.  a.  To  shoot  such  splen- 

dnvr  as  the  e^e  cannot  bear. 
GLARE,  glire,  «.    Oyerpowering   lustre, 

ipkiKloor,  such  as  daizles  the  eye ;  a  fierce 

pterctnglook. 
GLAREOUS,  gll'r^-6s,   c    Consisting  of 

viicuas  transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of 

GLARING,  gll'rlng,  a. Applied  to  any  thing 

very  shocking,  as,  a  glaring  crime. 
GLASS,  glls,  a.  79.  An  artificial  substance 

■•de  by  fusing  salts  and  flint  ur  sand  together, 

wiik  a  vehement  fire ;  a  glass  vessel  of  any 

kinrl ;  a  looking-glast,  a  mirror ;  a  glass  tu 

Mp  the  sight ;  an  buor-glass,  a  glass  used  in 

■wasoHnjc  time  by  the  flux  of  sand ;  a  cup  of 

fiau  used  to  drink  in  ;  the  quantity  of  wine 

uoally  coDtaioed  in  a  glass ;  a  perspective 

cIms. 
TtlASS,  glls,  a.    Vitreous,  made  of  glass. 
T« GLASS,  glia,  v.  a.  To  case  in  glass ;  to 

eotrr  with  glass,  to  glaze. 
GUSSFURNACE,  glisT&r-nls,  «.    Afur- 

B«ce  in  which  glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 
GLASSOAZlNG,gUsgi-z]Dg,  a.  Finical, 

i>ft(u  contemplating  himself  in  a  mirror. 
GLASSGRINDER,  gl£8'grbid'6r,  «.     One 

«kiMe  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glass. 
CLAjySHOUSE,  gllsli^Sse,  «.    A   house 

*^c  glass  is  mauufacturcd. 
GLASSMAN,  glls'min,  «.  88.    One  who 

Mliv  gUes. 
GLASiiMETAL,  g!is'ffi|t.tl,  o.    Glass  in 

(swun. 
GLA58WORK,  glisV&rk,  s.  Manufactory 

of  flaft. 
GLASSWORT,  gUs'w&rt,  s.  A  plant. 
GLASSY,  glAs's^,  a.  Made  of  glass,  vitre- 

wn;  resembling  i^lass,  as  in  smoothness  or 

tsftt/c.  or  bfitttencss. 
CUSTONBURY  THORN,    gUss'n-blr- 

^•UUm'f  8.  A  species  of  medlar ;  a  kind 

irflho'n  which  blossoms  in  winter. 
cut  COM  A,  gliw.k^'mA, «.  A  fault  in  the 

*jt,  which  chMiiges  the  crystalline  humour 

Wu  a  p^yl^li  colour. 
GUVE,  glive   «.    A  broad  sword,  a  fal- 

ciih.n. 
Ta  GLAZE,   glize,  r.  e.   To  furnish  with 

«ii4l<m»  ,.(  ^ta»s  ;  to  cover  with  glas«,  as  pot- 

lrr»  do  iheir  carllichware ;  to  overlay   with 

■('OM  thing  fthiniii);  and  pellucid. 
faAZlLR,  gU'zh&r,#.  283, 450.  One  whose 

tr*«v  ift  t<i  make  gUss  windows. 
^'LKID,  gl^e.  9.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
*iIj:AM,  gl*me,  «.   227,  Sudden  shoot  of 

Ufc*'..  lustre,  hfikfUUiess. 
1"  GLEAM,  giime,  r.  a.   To  shine   with 
I  ftaabcs  of  light ;  tosbiue. 
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GLEAMY,  gl^'m^,  a.  Flashing,  darting  sud- 
den shottts  of  licht. 
To  GLEAN,  gUne,  r.  a,  227.  To  gather  what 
the  reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  behind ;  to 
gather  any  thing  thinly  scattered. 
GLEANER,  glt'nSr,  t.    One  who  gathers 
after  the  reapers  ;  one  who  gatliers  any  tiling 
»low|y  and  laboriiuisly, 
GLEANING,  gl^'ning,  «.  The  act  of  glean- 
ing, or  thing  gleaned. 
GLEBE,  gl^be,  o.  Turf,  soil,  ground ;  th^ 
land  possessed  as  part  of  tlie  revenue  of  an 

ecclesiastical  benefice. 
GLEBOUS,  glHis,  a.  Turfy. 
GLEBY,  gli'bi,  a.  Turfy 
GLEDE,  gl^de,  s.  A  kite. 
GLEE,  gU'i,  «.  Joy,  gayety,  a  kind  of  song. 
GLEEFUL,  glhMU  «•  Merry,  cheerful. 
GLEER,  gl^ek,  s,  Musick,  or  musician. 
GLEET,  gl^^t,  0.  A  thin  ichor  running  from 

a  sore ;  a  venereal  disease. 
To  GLEET,  gl^^t,  r.  n.  To  drip  or  ooze  with 

a  thin  sanious  liquor;  to  run  slowly 
GLEETY,  gl^i't4,a.  Ichory,  thinly  sanious. 
GLEN,  glln, «.  A  valley,  a  dale. 
GLEW,  glJi,  «.  A  viscous  cement  made  by 

dissolving  the  skins  of  animals  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  drying  the  jelly. 
GLIB,  glib,  a.  Smooth,  slippery,  so  formed 

as  to  be  easily  moved  ;  smooth,  voluble. 
To  GLIB,  glib,  r.  a.  To  castrate. 
GLIBLY,  glibl^,  ad.  Smoothly,  volubly. 
GLIB  NESS,  glfb'nls,  t.  Smoothness,  slip- 

periness 
To  GLIDE,  glide,  r.  a.  To  flow  gently  and 

silently  ;  to  pass  gently  and  without  tumult; 

l«)  move  swiftly  and  smoothly  along. 
GLIDER,  gU'd'fir,f.  One  that  glides. 
GLIKE,  gllke,  «.  A  sneer,  a  scofi*. 
To  GLIMMER,  gllm'mir,   c.   a.    To  shine 

fanttly  ;  to  be  perceived  imperfectly,  to  appear 

faintly. 
GLIMMER,  gllm'm&r,  #.  Faint  splendour, 

weak  lik!ht  *,  a  kind  of  fossU. 
GLIMPSE,  ^lirops,  t.  A  weak  faint  light ; 

a  quick  flushnig  light ;  transitory  lustre  ;  short 

fleeting  ^iijo^roent;  a  short  transitory  view  ; 

the  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 
To  GLISTEN,  gllsVn,  v.  a.  472.  To  shine, 

to  sparkle  with  li^'ht. 
To  GLISTER,  glis'tSr,  r.  a.  To  shine,  to  be 

bright. 
To  GLITTER,  glit'tfir,  ».  a.   To  shine,  to 

exhibit  lustre,  to  gleam ;  to  be  specious,  to  be 

striking. 
GLITTER,  glit'tfir,  «.  Lustre,  bri-ht  show. 
GLITTERINGLY,  glit'-tdr-ing-l^/id.  With 

shining  lu»tre. 
To  GLOAR,  glire,  c.  a.  To  squint,  to  look 

To  GLOAT,  ^lAte,  r.  a.  To  cast  side  glances 
as  a  timorous  lover. ,     ,  ,      ^  ... 

GLOBATED,  gloO)i-ted,o. Formed  in  shape 
of  a  jilobe,  splierical,  spluroidical. 

GLOBE,  globe,  ».  A  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round 
body,  a  U»dj^  of  which  every  part  of  the  sur- 
ace  is  at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  centre , 


face 
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the  tcmquoooi  ball ;  a  sphere  in  which  tlie  |  GLOSSINESS,  ^tM-uk^  #.  SsMtk  -lo- 

Tarious  regions  of  Uit  earth  arc  geographicafl^  (i,|, ;  superficiar  lustre. 

depicted,  or  in  which  the  coii»telIatiuns  are      ' *       '        *  ' 

laid  down  according  tfithrir  places  in  the  iky. 
GLOBOSE,  plA-bAse',  a.  Spherical,  round. 
OLOBOSlTY,glA-b6s'^.ti,«.  Sphericalness. 


SphericaJ, 
63J.    Round, 


OLOBOUS,    glA'b^    a.    314. 
round. 

GLOBULAR,  gUb'&llr,  a. 
tphericHl. 

GLOBULE,  gl6b'ile,  #.  Such  a  small  par- 
licie  of  matter  as  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical 
figure,  as  llie  red  particles  of  the  bluud. 

OLOBULOUS,  glibA-lds,  a.  In  form  of  a 
imall  sphere,  round. 

To  GLOMERATE,  gldm'^-itc,  r.  d.  To 
gather  into  a  ball  or  sptiere  ;  a  body  formed 
into  a  ball. 

OLOMEROUS,  glim'^-dvi.  »14.  Gathered 
into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

GLOOM,  gli&m,  $,  S06.  Imperfect  darkness, 
disroalness,  obscurity,  defect  of  ligiii ;  cloudi- 
ness of  aspect,  heavntess  of  mind,  suileniieas. 

To  GLOOM,  glWm,  r.  a.  To  shine  obscure- 
ly, as  the  twilight;  to  be  cloudy,  to  be  dark. ; 
to  be  melancholy,  to  be  sullen. 

GLOOMLLY,    g\Um'h-\k,    ad.  Obscurely, 
dimly,  without  perfect  light,  dismally  ;  sud-  ' 
denly,  with  cloudy  aspect,  with  dark  inten- 
tions. 

GLOOMINESS,  gMm'h-nh,  «.  Wairt  of 
liiiht.  obscurity,  imperfect  li^ht,  dismolness  ; 
cloudiness  of  look. 

GLOOMY,  gl^m'^,a.  Obscure,  imperfectly 
illuminated,  almost  dark ;  dark  of  compbxioii ; 
ttillen,  melaitcholy,  cloudy  uf  look,  heavy  of 
heart. 

GLORIED,  glA'rid,  a.  282.  Hlustrious,  ho- 
nourable. 

GLORIFICATION,gli'r^f&.a'shan^.The 

act  of  giving  glory. 

ToGLORIFY,glAri.fl.  r.  «.  18S.  To  pro- 
cure  honour  or  praise  to  one;  to  p^v  honour 
Of  praise  in  worship  ;  to  praise,  to  i.-tnour,  to 
extol ;  to  exalt  to  gl<iry  or  di^'uity. 

GLORIOUS,  glA'r^As,  a.  514.  NoWc,  illus 
trious,  excellf  nt. 

GU)|{I()ISLY,    glirl-fis-I^,    «J. 
spleucJidly,  illustriuu-ly. 

GLORY,  rIoV^,  $.  Praise  paid  in  adoration; 
the  felicity  of  lieaven  pfcpaicd  for  thove  that 
phase  God  ;  hi>nour,  praise,  fame,  renown, 
celebrity;  a  circl^  «f  rays  **hicii  sufMunOs 
the  heaus  of  sajnts  in  piciures;  geiieiuiit 
pride. 

To  GLORY,  gl/»  r^,  r.  a.  To  boast  in,  to  be 
proud  of. 

ToGLOSK,  glAze.  r.  a.  4S7.  To  flalter,  to 

Colloj^uc. 

GLOSS,  gUV4,  *.  437.  ,A  scholium, 

nipnt  ;  nu   »ii  trr,jfri;.ti   n  aMti    1. 

sprci'Hi%  r«  ji'f*.  ulation  ;  su)Mili 
To  G  LOSS,  nM^,  r.  n.  To  cumnjint,  to  make 

•  ly  rnmirKs. 
To  GLOSS,  ^!<\s  r.  a.  To  f  xjlnin  by  com- 

mriit  ;  to   (laliiat.    by  »|rcto.iw\,  option   of 

rr(.rrvnUliua;  Ut  eoilnJIiili  wilii    fcuj'rilici..l 

luttie. 

tJLOSSNRY,  i:UW^i\.rv^  s.  A  dictionary  of 

.*»i>ri..f  or  ami  jujtvd  w.ids. 

CI-0SS1:R.  gUh'tiiir,  «.  A  scholiast,  a  com- 
mentator i  a  polisher. 
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Nobly, 


a  com- 

*l'**cious,  a 

ul  ius.rr. 


GLOSSOGRAFHER,   glis-sAg'gti.far,  s. 

A  scholiast,  a  commentator. 
GLOSSOGRAPHY,  gi^a-sAg'gri-rt,  1.518. 

The  writing  of  comnirutories 
GLOSSY,    gJtJs's^,    a.    Shining,   smoothlj 

polished. 
GLOTTIS,  gliJt'tis,  s.  The  head  of  the  wind- 

pipe,  the  aperture  of  the  larynx. 
GLOVE,  gliiv,  t.  1C5.  Cover  uf  the  hands. 
GiAA^Eft,  gluv  6r,  #.  One  whose  trade  it 

to  make  or  sell  i:lavot. 
To  <3 LOUT,  gl^ut,  r.  a.  tlS.  To  pool,  to 

look  sulleik 
To  GLOW,  glA,  r.  a.  324.  To  be  heated  so 
at  to  (fiiine  without  flame  ;  to  bum  with  rehe- 
mcut  lieat ;  to  ft  d  lieat  of  h«»dy  ;  loeiliibita 
strong  bright  coluur ;  to  feel  passion  uf  wind, 
or  actiaity  of  fancy ;  to  raga  or  barn  is  a 
passion. 
To  GLOW,  glA,  V,  m.  To  make  hot  so  as  ta 

ahiin;. 
GIX>W,;$l^.8hiiring'heat,  aonsiial  warratli; 
Tehenenoe  of  passion  ;  brightuess  or  vividness 
of  Colour. 
GLO  W-WORM,  el^w6rm^.  A  small  creep- 

in;;  insect  with  a  luminous  tail. 
To  GU)ZE,  glAze,  r.  a.  To  flatter,  to  whee- 
dle, to  fawn  ;  to  comment 
OLOZE,  glAze,   s.    Flattery,    insimutioo; 

specious  show,  gloss. 
GLUE,  gl6,  «.    A  Tiscons  body  eommoolj 
made  by  boiling  the  skins  of  animals  to  a  jelly, 
a  cement. 
To  Gl  UF^  glu,  r.  «.   To  join  wHh  a^riscous 
cemriit ;  to  hold  together ;  to  join,  to  unite, 
to  inviscate. 
GLUEB01LER,gtAb^il.&r,  s.  One  wboie 

trade  is  to  make  giue. 
GLUER,  gl^'ur,  $,  98.  One  who  cements 

with  giue. 
GLUM,  glim,  a.   Sullen,  stubbornly  grave. 

A  low  cant  word. 
To  GLIT,  glut,  r.  «.    To  swallow,  to  de- 
vour ;  to  clo\ ,  to  fill  beytMtd  suiicicucy ;  la 
feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety  ;  to  ovefaU* 
to  load. 
GLUT,  glut,  «.   That  which  ia  gorged  or 
swullowerJ  ;  plenty   even  to  Juathing  and  sa- 
tiety ;  more  ih^n  enough,  ovtrrmuch. 
GLUTINOUS,  glu'li-n6s,tt.  Gluey,riacoas, 

tenacious. 
GLUTINOUSNPJ*S,glii't^.ni«.nfo,  s.Yi». 

ositv,  troacitv. 
GLUT*l'ON,  glHlVn,  t.  170.    One  who  io- 
dolees  himseit  too  much  in  eatiMp  ;  one  cafrf 
of  any  th  nu'  toixccs^;  an  animal  remarkat»tc 
for  a  vurac»<m>  ap)>rli(e. 

ty  Tlioui;!!  ihtr  Miond   •>l|<lil«r  of    thl*  wor4   sap 
prc»»«ft  lb*  4',  Uit   compuuiiuo    Mma  lu    ptvi,  rvt  ki. 

rio»,  liu«f\er,  if. I  111. HI  !■•  ii\;  U.ii;.»i  ;  Ivi  xi  wt 
w.r.-  fo  linm  f..ui|  'oii.t^  ..f  f  ■.//.  t>,  fiutti^n,  «r  Vmt. 
ton,  tCttanu,  /;»('?  '/ly,  l/N//pft  i  .  Vr.  «  r  kiiould  M 
c.  rUoi.>  »»n  |>  • »»  ili«  it*\  o  in  nil-  «  ompv«M<l»  as  *a 
•  In-  »iiii^>l<»  —  !H<   PniH4>u-».  No.  luT. 

ToCiLlITOMSF.,  uliit'tin-lce,    r.    a.    To 

|.la\   thf  t'ottiu. 

GLirrONOlS,  glaildn-fis,  a.    Gisento 

r\ri-**ivf  frrii  iinr 

(;  Ll  ITOVOl  SLY,  glit  tin-isle,  orf.With 
thf  voracity  of  a  irli«tio«i. 

CLtn()NV,g:ldtftin4,  t.    Fxcrsa  of  eat- 
ing, luxury  «r^f^t^|3felct5^5^^fr^ 


OOA  GOI 

ilrl«,  liliai-tibe  171,  tjb  172,  bta  17»-41l  2»-p58ad  81S-<to  MC,  THIS  4fl0. 


diUYfgli^Viicoiis,  tenaciout,  glatinous. 
QLYh,  glk,  «.     A  hoUow  between  two 


TbONARL,  nirl,  r.  n.  884.    To  growl,  to 

■unaor,  to  tnarl. 

GNARLED,  iiira^,«.  Knotty. 

Tb  GNASH,  nish,  r.  a.  884.  To  strike  to- 
frtber,  lo  clash.  *    . 

Tq  gnash,  Dish,  r.  w.  To  grind  or  collide 
the  tetthy  to  rage  even  lo  collision  of  the  teeth. 

GNAT,  nit, «.  884.  A  small  winged  sting- 
ing iuscct ;  any  thing  proverbially  inmll. 

GXATFLOWEH,  ndfAoa-dr,  #.    The  bee- 

GNATSNAPPER,  nlt'snlp-pir,  #.  A  bird 
•ocaile*!. 

To  OKA W,  nJw,  r.  «,  884.  To  eat  hj  de- 
grees, to  devour  by  slow  corrosion ;  to  bite  in 
Wjrorrage;  to  wear  away  by  biting;  to 
vet,  to  waaie,  to  corrode ;  to  pick  with  tlie 
ktth. 

To  GNAW,  niw,  v,n.  To  exercise  the  teeth. 

GNAWER,  niw'fir,  *.  98.  One  that  gnaws. 

GNOMON,  n6'm6n,  #.  884.    The  hand  or 

Jo  of  a  dial. 

GNOMONICKS,  n^-m^lks,  j.  509.  Tbe 
vtof  dialling. 

^00,  gA,  r. «. ;  fret.  I  went,  I  hare  gone. 
To  walk,  to  moTC  step  by  step  ;  to  walk  lei- 
•■riy,  oot  ran  ;  to  journey  a-lioot ;  to  proceed ; 
to  depart  from  a  place ;  to  apply  oue'a  aelf ; 
M«vt  lecowae;  to  be  about  to  do ;  to  de- 
nse, to  lead  towards  death  or  rain;  to  escape; 
tolead  to anv  act ;  to  pais  ;  to  move  by  me- 
<^MiMi ;  to  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cauae ; 
to  be  re|EBlated  by  any  method  ;  to  proceed 
■pon  principles  ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  ex- 
fmdt6  ;  to  reach  or  be  extended  to  any  de- 

C;  to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to  reach  far- 
;  to  CMMribate,  to  conduce ;  to  succeed  ; 
topfoceed  in  train  or  consequence.— To  Go 
■oai,loatlemptt  to  endeavour. — ^To  Go  aside, 
toiw.tu  dcirtate  from  tbe  right,  to  abscoad.— 
*oOr> between,  to  interpose,  to  moderate  be- 
5^twa^-To  Go  by,  to  pau  unnoticed,  to 
•••■It  as  m  r«le.— To  Go  down,  to  be  swal- 
•••ed,  to  be  received,  not  rejected  ;  to  go  in 
Sid  oat,  lo  be  at  liberty.— lo  Go  otf ,  tn  die, 
••dssBaae,  to  depaK  from  a  post— To  Go  on, 
to  make  attack,  lo  proeeed.^To  Go  over,  to 
jsaull,  to  bcMka  hiandf  lo  aaothcr  party  .—To 
wooyi,  to  go  o|Km  any  expedition,  to  be  ex. 
^gidahed.— To   Go   through,    to    perform 

^"JoagW^,  to  execute,  to  witTer,  to  undergo. 

«>-T0.g6.tAi',  ta<^.    Come,  come,  lake 

f5n  jy**  course.     A  scornful  rxi.<>riaii..n. 

GO-BY,  go-br,  8,  Delnslon,  artifice,  circiun- 
vcati'ja. 

<^-CART,  gA-kirt,  f.  A  machine  in  which 

^uWnni  are  end«'»ed  to  te^cli  ih  m  Uj  walk. 

'^AD,  gdde, «.  »5.  A  pointed  instrument 
•ilh  which  c.ien  are  driven  forward. 

ToGOAD.  gAde,  r.  «i.  To  prick  or  drive 
•tth  a  gtmd  ;  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  insii- 

fiOAL^  gile,  f.  J95.    Tlie  landmark  set  np 
«•  bo«nd  •  race  ;  the  ttarlinif  \xni ;  the  fi]i«J 
Pvp^ae,  tbe  end  to  whidi  a  d^sij^  lends 
r^  ihl!tL  *'    ^  tncontjct  spelling  for 

^.*^'^^«-    Any  edging  sewed 


GOAT,  gAte,  s.  295.   An  animal  that  jp^ 
a  middle  species  between  deer  and  sheep. 

GOATBEARD,  gAtel>ird,  s.  A  plant. 

GOATCHAFER,  gAte'tshi-ffir,  s.  A  kind 
of  beetle,  vulgarly  Otckchaftr 

GOATHERD,  gAteTiIrd,  s.  One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  U'nd  goats. 

GOATMARJORAM,    gAte'mlr.jir-4m,   #. 

Goatsbeard. 
GOATS  RUE,  gAu'rM,#.  A  plant 
GOATS-THORN,  gits^Aim,  s.  A  plant. 
GOATISH,  gAte  ish,  a.    RcsembUng  a  goat 

in  rankness  ur  lust. 
To  GOBBLE,  gAb^l,  v.  a,  406.  To  swallow 

hastily  with  tumult  qnd  noise. 

GOBBLER,  gAb^l-il^,  s.    One  that  deronrs 

in  haste. 
GO-BETWEEN,  gA'b^-tw^An,  s.    One  that 

transacu  business  by  running  between  two 

Sarties. 
►BLET,  gAblit  Properly  Gobbkt  A 
bowl  or  cup. — See  CodU. 
GOBUN,  gAb1?n,  s.  An  evil  Bpirit.  a  walk- 
ing spirit,  a  frightful  phantom  ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 
GOD,  gAd,  s.  The  Supreme  Being ;  a  false 
god,  an  idol ;  any  person  or  thing  deified,  or 
too  much  honouied. 

OOD.CHILD,g6d'Uhlld,j.  The  cbild  for 
whom  one  became  sponsor  ml  haptlioi, 

GOD-DAUGHTER,  gAd'daw-tfir,  j.  A  girl 
for  whom  one  became  sponsor  in  baptism. 

GODDESS,  gAd'd^,  s.  A  female  divioity. 

GODDESS-LIKE,  gAd'd  js-like,  a.  Resem- 
bling  a  goddess. 

GODFATHER,  gAdia.THar,f.  The  spon- 

•or  at  tlie  font. 
GODHEAD,  g^dlijd,  s.    Oodship,  difine 

nature,  a  dettj  in  person,  a  god  or  godd«'»s. 
GODLESS,  gAdl^,  a.    Without  aense  of 

duty  to  God,  atheistical,  wkked,  fiupious. 
GODUKE,  gAd'llka,a.  Divine,  resembling 

a  divinity. 
OODLINO,  g6d1?nff,  t.  A  little  dlrinltr. 
GODLINESS,  g&rft.n^  #.  piety  to  (/od : 

general  observatioo  of  all  the  doties  prtscribMl 

by  religion. 
GODLY,  gAdn^,  a.    Ptous  towards  God  ; 

good,  righteous,  religious. 
GODLY,  gAdIi,  «d.  Piously,  righteously. 
GODLYHEAD,  gAdl^hiJd,  s.    Goodness, 

righteuusitrfts. 
GODMOTHER,  gAd'miTMir,  s.  A  woman 

wImi  hav  becon»e  sp<^ntor  in  haptisni. 
GODhHIP,  gAd  fhip,  s.    The  rank  or  cba- 

rattrr  of  a  ^.  d,  Or  it\,  divinity. 
Gr>DSON,  K^Mi'sin,  s.     One  (or  wbon  one 

hav  been  t^x^un  at  ihc  lout. 
GOD  WARD.  srAd'wird.tfd.  Towards  God. 
GOD  WIT,  gAd'wit,  s.    A  bird  of  particnlar 

dHiracy. 
GOI:h,  K'/ir, «.  One  that  goes,  a  mnner,  a 

To  r;or;(;LR,  gAK';<l,  r.  a.  405.    To  look 

av^luMtt 
GO(;(;Lr^EM:i),ifA;r'iCl-lde,«.«88.Squini. 
evrd,  itot  l«««,kinj;  •Ir4«^ht. 

GOIMJ,  gAlog,  a.    Tbe  act  of  walking; 

oole 


pt^gnmncj  ,  dtpa/tore^^i^^^  by  GoOgTc 


GOO  GOR 

O'  659.  FlteTS,  dm,  f^ll  88,  (tt  Sl-mi  M,  mlt95— pine  105,p1n  10T-»Al«2,»iTel64. 
OOLA,  gAll,  f.  The  same  with  Cymatium 


i^  Tb«l  U  a  term  In  architeclare  •lgnir>ins  a  mem- 
ber or  mouldios,  on«  half  of  whitfh  U  convex  and  tbc 
other  concave. 

GOLD,  gild,  or  giild,  »,  164.  The  purest, 
heaviest,  and  most  preciuus  of  all  luetals ; 
nionej. 

^  It  it  much  lo  be  reitrettetl  llitl  Ihr  tccond  »ound 
of  this  word  it  grown  mncli  more  fretjoent  than  the 
flrH.    It  it  not  eaty  to  t»eu  at  ihe  cause  of  ibis  an- 
raeaning  devlaitoii  ftom  ibe  jencral  rule,  but  the  effect 
it  to  impovcrith  ibeaoand  ot  ib«  lanfuage,  and  to  add 
In  iU  Irregolaritiet.    It  bat  not,  however,  like  tome 
other  wordt.  Irrevocably  lutt  itt  tioe  pronanclation. 
Rhyme  ttlll  claimt  Its  right  to  tbc  long  open  o,  at  in 
bold,  cold,  fold,  &e. 
•*  Jodges  and  Senat«a  have  been  booght  for  gold; 
**  Etteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  told. 
'<  Now  Europa't  lanreU  on  tbeir  browt  behold, 
**  But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchauged  for  gold," 

Pope. 
And  soleno  spMkIng,  partloolarly  the  language  of 
Scriptnre,    inditpenaably  reqoire*   the  tame  suond. 
With  tbete  estabtitbed  aathoriiict  in  ilt  favonr,  it  it  a 
disgrace  to  the  langaage  to  »otfer  indolence  and  vnl- 
fariiy  to  corrupt  It  into  the  tecood  sound.— See  Wind. 
Bat,  tincc  h  la  geaerally  corrupted,  we  oaglrt  to  keep 
tbit  corruption    from  tpreadixt;,  by    confining   It  at 
much  as  possible  to  familiar  oijecis  and  familiar  oc- 
casions; thus  GoMbeater,    Gold/inch,    GoU^ndgr, 
GoUkng,  and  CoUUmitk,  etpecitliy  when  a  proper 
name,  at  Dr,  Goldsmith,  may  admit  of  the  aecond 
•ound  of  0,  but  not  Golden,  at  the  Golden  Age. 
GOLD,  gAld,  a.  Made  of  gold,  golden. 
GOLDBEATER,  gAld'bi-tiir,  #.  One  whose 

occupation  if  to  beat  cold. 
GOLDBEATER'S  8KIN,gild'b*-t&n5  skin', 
s.  Skin  wbicb  goldbeaters  lay  betweeu  the 
lea««a  of  their  metal  while  they  heat  it. 


103. 


Iea««a  of  their  metal  while  tbi 
GOLDBOUND,  gAkl'b6Qnd,  €.  Encompass- 

Made  of  gold, 
of  tbi 
happy 

DeUghtfully, 


ed  with  goldc 
GOLDEN,  gArd'n, 


eonsistkiff  of  gold  ;  tbining ;  jellow,  or  the 
culoar  01  gold ;  eicelleiit,  ▼aliiable    •- 


resembling  the  age  of  gold. 
GOLDENLY,  gii'd'n-lt,  «d, 


splendidly. 

GOLDFINCH,  gMd'f  Insh,  # .  A  singing  bird 
GOLDFINDER,  gAld'f  Ind-fir,  #.    One  who 

finds  gold.    A  term   ludicrooslj  applied  to 

those  tliateroptf  a  Jakes.  ...    . 

GOLDHAMM)^,  goldOiim-mftr, # .  A  kind 

of  bird. 
GOLDING,  gMd'lng,  J.  A  sort  of  apple. 
i;OIJ)SIZE,  gMd'sUe,  s.  A  glue  of  a  golden 

colour.  

GOLDSBHTH,  g&ld'smlM,  «.  One  who  ma- 

oufscturct  gold ;  a  banker,  one  who  keeps 

money  for  others  in  his  hands. 
GOM^  g^me,  s.  The  black  and  oily  grease 

of  a  cart-wlierl ;  vulgarly  pronounced  Coom. 
GONDOLA,  g^n'd^ll,  «.    A  boat  much 

used  in  Venice,  a  small  boat. 
GONDOLIER,  gin^^lt-Ar',  s.  A  boatman. 
GONE,  g6aypart,pret,  from  Go.  Advanced, 

forward  in  progress;  ruined,  undone;  past; 

hist,  departed  ;  dead,  departed  from  life. 
GONFALON,  gin'rt-lfin,    7«.     106.     An 
GONFANON,gAn'lil-nun,   J       ensign,    a 

standard. 
GONORRHOEA,  g6n-6r-rc'l,  t.  A  morbid 

running  nf  venereal  Imrts. 
GOOD,Kdd,  a.  307;  comp.  Better;  superl. 

Best.  Havini:  such  ^livticJ  uuaiitirs  ns  arc 

eipected  or  desired  ;  |'ro|»er,  d(,  couvcuicni ; 
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nncorropted.  andarotged ;  wholesome.  «!•• 
br'iotts  ;  pleasant  to  the  uste ;  complete,  hi  I ; 
useful,  ealuable  ;  sound,  not  false,  not  Wla- 
cious;  legal,  valid,  righUy  claimed  or  beW ; 
well  qualified,  not  deficient;  skilful,  rrtdy, 
dexterous  ;  having  moral  qualities,  snch  as  are 
wished,  virtuous;  benevolent;  coni|flinion. 
able,  sociable,  nierr>  ;  not  too  fast ;  reillj. 
seriously  ;  to  make  good,  to  maiuUin,  to  jer- 
form,  to  supply  any  deficici.cies. 

GOOD,  gSd,  #.  That  which  physically  con- 
tributes to  happiness,  the  contrary  to  e»tl ; 
moral  qualities,  such  as  are  desirable  ;  »utuc, 
righteousness.  , 

GOOD,  gfid,  ad.  Well,  not  ill,  not  amis* ; 
as  eoo6,  not  worse.  »  ,  ,  4     .i^u* 

GOOD-CONDITIONED,  gud-kin-dbh- 
fin'd,  a.  862.  Without  lU  qualities  or 
symptoms.  •      ,     ,  «      *. 

GOODLINESS,  gftdl^-nls,  f.  Beant), 
crace.  elegance.  ,  .   .  , 

GOODLY,  gJdl*,  B.  Beautiful,  line,  spies- 
did  ;  bulky,  swelling ;  happy,  gay. 

GOOD-NOW,  K^dnM,  safer;.  In  good  Ume. 

GOODMAN,  gfid'mln',  «.  A  slight  appfl- 
laUon  of  civUity  ;  a  rusUck  terra  of  compU- 

GOODiTeSS,  gSd'nis,  # .  Desirable  qtuh- 
tiea  either  mural  or  physical. 

GOODS,  g&da,  #.  Moveables  in  ahooK; 
wares,  freights,  roercbamlise. 

GOODY,  gJd'd*,*.  A  low  term  of  dv^ 
used  to  mean  old  women ;  corrupted  uom 
Good  wife. 

GOOSE,  giise,  f .  A  large  water-fowl,  pro- 
verbially noted  for  foolishness;  •  «»»loii 
trooothinHron.      ,,      ,    ,  .  ^        _i 

GOOSEBERRY,  gWa^Jr-*, «.    Atreessd 

GOOSEFOOT,gi&se'fAt,«.  WiW  orach. 
GOOSEGRASS,  gWse'grls,  «.    CUvers,  u 

OORBELLY,  gJr^il-l*,  # .     A  big  paaach, 

a  swelling  belly.      ,      ,     ,  «.« 

GORBElilED,  gJr^ll.lJd.  a.  »J.    F»«t 

bigbclUed. 
GORD,  gird,  # .  An  instrument  of  gaaiMg. 
GORE,  gAre,  «•    Blood ;  btood  dotted  or 

congealed.  .  *        . 

To  GORE,  f^,  V.  A.    TofUb,  topieiee. 

to  pierce  with  a  horn. 
GORGE,  girje,  «.  The  throat,  the  iwalw* , 

that  whidt  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 
To  GORGE,  g&rje,  r.«.    To  fill  up  to  the 

threat,  to  glut,  to  satiate  ;  to  swallow,  as.  u* 

fish  has  g«>rged  the  hook. 
GORGEOUS,  girj&s,  «.  262.   Fine,  gUtUf- 

Ing  in  various  colours,  showy, 
GORC.EOrSLY,  gir^ia-l*,  a<f.  Splendidly^ 

roapnificently.  finely. 
GOKGEOtSNESS,  g6rOft».»«,  •.    »P**^ 

di>ur,  luafiiificence,  show. 
GOKGl-X  g^rO^t,  t     The  piece  of  ai»oo« 

that  defends  tite  throat 
GORGON,  girgfin,!.  166.  A  monster  w»l^ 

siuikv   hairs,  of  which  the   sight  turned  ^ 

h<»l  it'rs  to  stone  ;  any  thing  ugly  or  bornd- 
C;OKM  AND.  p^rWnd.J.  A  greedy  eatcf. 
To  (;()RM  \N  DIZE,  gir'uUn.dUr,  r.  a.  Ti 

feed  ravenously. 
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GORMANDIZER,   gSrWbiHlUzlkr,  #.    A 

voracioof  ester. 
GORSE,  gftrae,  # .    Fone,  a  thick  prickly 

thrab. 
GORY,  gM,  tu  Covered  with  congealed 

blood ;  bIcMidjf,  loarderoofl. 
GOSHAWK,  gltliiwk,  #.    A  hawk  of  a 

Iwfe  kiiid. 
GOSLING,  fc^sllngy  #.    A  yoang  gooee,  a 

goofe  not  jct  fall  grown ;  a  catkin. 
GOSPEL,  g^plL  «.  God's  word,  the  holy 

book  of  the  Chnt tian  revelation ;  divinity, 

theology. 

GOSPELLER,  g6s'p2l.ftr,  #.  A  name  given 

to  the  folluwert  of  Wicklif,  who  profeued  to 

preach  only  the  gospel. 
GOSSAMER,  g^'sl-mftr,  f.    The  down  of 

plautf  ;  the  long  white  cobwebs  which  float  in 

the  air  about  harvett-time. 
GOSSIP,  gfU'stp,  f.    One  who  answers  for 

the  child  in  baudsm ;  a  tippling  companion : 

one  who  runs  about  tattling  like  a 

lying-in. 
To  GOSSIP,  g^'s!p,v. 


I  woman  at  a 


_  .  a.  Tochat,  to  prate, 
to  be  merry  ;  to  be  a  pot  companion. 

GOT,gdt    PretofToGet. 

GOTTEN,  gdtVn.    Part  pass,  of  Get 

To  GOVERN,  giv'ini,«ui.  To  rale  as  a  chief 
magistrate ;  to  regnlate,  to  inioeneet  to  direct; 
to  manage,  to  restram ;  in  gramoiar,  to  have 
ftMce  with  Bigard  to  syntax  i  to  pilot,  to  lego- 
late  the  motions  of  a  ship. 

To  GOVERN,  giv'im,  v.  a.  06.    To  keep 

00'?SSNJkBLE,giv'ar.n|.bl,a.   Snhmis. 
rive  to  aothority,  subject  to  rule,  managencnt 
GOVERNANCE,  gSVAr-alnce,  #.  Govern- 
ment, rule,  management 
GOVERNANTE,  eA-vir-nlnf,  ^    A  lady 
who  lias  the  care  of  young  girls  of  qaality. 

GOVERNESS,  gAv'6r.n£,  f.  A  female  In- 
vetted  with  authority ;  a  tutoress,  a  woman 
that  has  the  care  of  young  ladies ;  a  directress. 

GOVERNMENT,  g&v'irn-mlnt.  #.  Form  of 
community  with  respect  to  the  dispotlUon  of 
the  supreme  authuiity ;  an  establishment  of 
legal  authority,  adroiiiiilratioti  of  pubKck  af- 
fairs ;  regularity  of  behaviour ;  manageable- 
ness,  compliance,  obsequiouiiness  ;  in  gram- 
mar, influence  with  regard  to  construction. 

GOVERNOUR,  giv'irnfir,  s.  SH.  One 
who  has  the  supreme  direction ;  one  who  is 
invested  with  supreme  authority  in  a  state  : 
one  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated  and 
temporary  authonty  ;  a  tutor ;  a  pilot,  a  ma- 
nager. 

GOUGE,  g6idje,  #.  A  chisel  having  a 
round  edge. 

GOURD,  g^rd,  or  gUrd,  t.  S18.  A  plant,  a 
bottle. 
^  Mr.  ElphloMoa,  Mr.  Narts,  W.  Johmlofi,  and 

BmcIuniki,  prunoancc  thli  word  io  Ikt  6m  maniMT ; 

awl  Mr.  MkrrMaa.  Mr.  8coii,  Dr.  Krnrick.  and  Mr. 

Vmrry,  la  Ikv  last.    Tbe  flrti  U,  in  my  ajanlon,  Ibe 

bnmC  asrceabltf  Io  BagUab  anatony, 

GOURDINRSSygAr'd^n^Sjtf.  A  swelling 
in  a  hor»e*s  leg. 

OOITRNET,  gir'n^t,!.  SU.  A  fiah. 

OOirr,  gout,  t.  3IS.    A  periodical  disease 
attended  with  great  f»ain. 
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GOUT,  gW,  #.  S15.  A  French  word  signi- 
fyiwgtaste  ;  a  string  desire. 

GOUTWORT,  g&at'w&rt,*.  An  herb. 

GOUTY,  g^ti,  a.  Afflicted  or  diseased 
with  the  gout  -,  relating  to  the  gout 

GOWN,  giAn,  f.  A  long  upper  garment ; 
a  woman's  upper  garment ;  the  long  habit  of 
a  roan  dedicated  to  arts  of  peace,  as  divinity, 
medicine,  Uw ;  tlie  dress  of  peace. 

GOWNED,  gUn'd,  a.  S62.    Dressed  in  a 

S)wn. 
WNMAN,  giin'min,  f.  88.    A  man  de- 
voted to  the  arts  of  peace. 

To  GRABBLE,  grib^I,  v. «.  405.  To  grope. 

To  GRABBLE,  griU)^l,  v.  n.  To  lie  pro- 
strate on  the  ground. 

GRACE,  grbe.  # .  660.  Favour,  kindness ; 
favoorable  influence  of  God  on  the  human 
mind ;  virtue,  effect  of  God's  influence  :  par- 
don :  favour  conferred  ;  priviiege ;  a  gocldess, 
by  the  heathens  supposed  to  bestow  beauty  ; 
behavioar,  ooosidered  as  decent  or  unbecom- 
ing; adventi^usor  artificial  beauty:  orna- 
ment, flower,  highest  perfection  ;  the  title  of  a 
duke,  formerly  of  the  king,  meaning  tbe  same 
as  your  goodness  or  your  clemency ;  a  short 
prayer  said  before  and  after  meat. 

GRACE-CUP,  grWkftp,  t.  The  cup  or 
health  drank  after  grace. 

To  GRACE,  grbe,  r.  «.    To  adorn,  to  dig- 
nify, to  embellish  ;  to  dignify  or  raise  by  an 
act  of  favour ;  to  favour. 
GRACED,  grbt,  a.  859.   Beantif^],  grace- 
ful ;  virtuous,  regular,  chaste.  ' 

GRACEFUL,  grbelftl,  a.    Beantifolwith 

eloquence. 
GRACEFULLY,  gr&se'f&l-e,  ad.  EleganUy, 

with  pleasing  dignity. 

GRACEFULNESS,  grbe'fil-njs,  #.    Ele- 
gance of  manner. 
GRACELESS,  giisells,  a.  Without  grace, 

wicked,  abandoned. 
GRACES,  gri'siz,  # .  00.    Good  graces,  for 

favour ;  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 
ORACILE,  grls'sfl,  a.  140.   Slender,  small. 
ORACILENT,  grls'*.|Jnt,  a.  Lean. 
ORACILITY,  grt-sfl'^-t*,  #.  Slendernesa. 
GRACIOUS,  gri'shAs,  «.   BI4.    Merciful, 

benevolent ;  favourable,  kind  ;  virtuous,  good: 

graceful,  becoming 
GRACIOUSLY,gr4'shfts-I^  <id.  Kindly.wlth 

kind  condescension  ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
GRACIOUSNESS,  griahfis-nls,  «.    Kind 

condescension ;  pIrasiiiK  roanuer. 
GRADATION,    grl-di'shfin,    «.    Regular 

prngreKs  from  one  degree  to  another  ;  regulor 

advance  step  by  step;  order,  arrangement^ 

regular  process  of  argument. 
GRADATORY,  grld'A-tfir^,  t.  512.   Steps 

from  the  cloister  hito  the  church. 
GRADIANT,  griiVlWnt,  or  gri'jWnt,  «. 

«3.     Walking. 
GRADUAL,  grId'Wl,  or  grldDA-ll,  «.  208, 

S94.  376.     Proceeding  by  degrees,  a'lvancing 

ulrp  hv  step. 
GRADUAL,  grld*&.ll,  t.  88.     An  order  of 

«teps. 
GRADUALITY,grld-64FA.t^s.    Regolar 

procrc«sioii.  .  , 
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0RADUALLY,grftd'ii-4l-U,  ad.  By  degree*. 

in  regular  progression. 
To  GRADUATE,  Rrid'u.itc,  v.  a.    To  dig- 
'  nify  wilh  %  degree  in  the  uiiirer»ilv»  to  mark 
i»ith  degrees  ;  lo  raise  to  a  higher  i>lace  in  ihe 
scale  i(  metals ;  ti»  heighten,  tt  imf»r(>ve. 
GRADUATE,  grtld'u-ite, ».  1)1.  A  man  dig- 
nified Willi  ati  academical  dttrret^. 
GRADUATION,  grdd-i-k'^^hun,*.  Regular 
progression  by  succession  of  dt-grees  i  Ibe  act 
of  cunferrinR  academical  dt  pree>. 
GRAFF,  grif,  ».  A  ditch,  a  raoat 
GRAFT  or  GRAFF,  graft  or  griff,  #.  79,  A 
small  brancb  iuK'rted  into  the  stuck  of  another 
tree. 
To  GRAFT  or  GRAFF,  gr^ft  or  graff,  r.  a. 
To  insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the 
•tock  of  another ;  to  propagate  by  insertion  or 
inoculation  ;  to  insert  into  a  place  or  bod^  to 
which  it  did  not  originally  belong ;  to  join 
one  thing  so  as  lo  receive  support  from  an- 
other. 

^  Kothine  can  be  clearer  thsn  that  Graff  l>  the 
Iroe  word,  II  we  sppcal  lo  its  d«  rivation  from  the 
French  word  Grrffer ;  tad  iccordingly  we  fln'l  this 
word  used  in  Scripture,  and  fccxrral  ui  U.e  old  writer*  ; 
bof  nothiitK  can  be  clearer  ih*u  ih^i  ii  i«now  oba«  letc, 
and  that  the  word  Crafted  ha*  btcn  Umh;  u»«d  ty  onr 
Bo>t  re«pcct»blc  modern  auihois,  and  that  it  oujht 
lo  be  aretl  exclaMvely. 

GRAl-TER,  graf  tir,  «.  One  who  propagates 
fruits  by  grafting'. 

GRAIN,  gr4ne,#.202.  A  single  seed  of 
corn ;  corn  ,  the  seed  of  any  fruit  ;  any  mi- 
nute particle  ;  the  sioallcsl  wd^ht ;  any  thing 
proverbially  small. — (iiain  of  nllov^ance, 
something  nidulged  or  remitted  :  ihcOircciioa 
of  the  fibies  of  wood,  or  other  ULrous  matter  , 
dyed  or  stained  substance  ;  temper,  disjiosi- 
tion,  humour ;  tlie  form  of  the  surfnce  with  re- 
gard to  roughness  and  kii'<  *  iline^s. 

GRAINED,  grkn'd,  a.  559.  Rough,  made 
less  sniootli. 

GRAINS,  grine,  «.  The  huikf  of  malt  ex- 
hausted in  brewing. 

GRAINY,  Rti'n^,  a.    Full  of  com ;  full  of 

grains  or  kt  riiels. 
GR  AMKKCY,  grd-mcr's^,  imtmi.     An  obso- 
lete eipre^^iontif  •urpti'te. 

GR  VMIM.Ol  S,  gr^-mincr-fis,«.  Grassy. 
CiRAMIMVOKOlS,   grim-^-Blv'O-r^s,   «. 

.Sl8.  Gittf^-eu'ir'C 

<;RAMM  AR,  giani'inar,  i.  418.  The  science 
of  speaking  correctly,  tiie  art  which  leaches 
the  relation  of  w..rds  to  each  other  ;  propriety 
or  justness  of  sprech  i  the  »»o«.k  that  Ue^ils  of 
tlie  various  rel.«ii"05  «>f  worcl-*  t«»  one  aiiotlier. 

GRAMMAR-S(  HOOL,  cr.im'milr-skoil,  i. 
A  scIkjoI  in  wlitc))  tlir  learned  lan^u<iges  are 
CTBmmatiru'lv  tnu^ht 

GRAMMARIAN,  gnlm-mVr^^n,  t.  One 
\»l.o  t«  acl-e*  crnniniiir,  a  i^H.  I    l'T. 

GRAMMATICAL,  prim  maii'  k;H,  «.  Be- 
Iniiirint!  «"  I'^snuniif  .  laiM-  \>\   _''iM''tif 

GRAMMATICALLY. ':«ain-m.:it.k/.l  vM. 

AcC«'r«tiin:  l«i  llir  lull  >  ..(   »c  m  <  c  ut  ^  '  ■"">'»»^"'- 

(;|{  AMPLF,   giim'pl.  *•  4oi.  A  crab  !    li. 
GRAMPUS,  jirlm'pu:*,  *.     A  ljr<e  l.hh  of 

«)><•  whali  kiorl. 
GRANARV,KiAn'il-r',  ».u03.  A  storehouje 

f  f  llic  threshcit  c«>riu 

^  y^t  *uti.tii(n«i  htar  ll  i*  ^«r«!  jMonopnrrd  with 

Ibv  a<il  u  Ukc  lli«t  iu  .cr<-'  ,  bQt  ail  uui   QHh^f<i'i>l» 
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■wrk  H  like  then  in  r****  The  first  msmwrwjUJ 
insinoate  that  the  word  Is  derivi-d  fr»»m  tht  EapiM 
word  grnin .  bat  this  is  not  the  case  ;  Ic  coinc.  fro« 
Ihe  Ui!u  gratutrium  ;  and.  by  oar  own  aiitlofy,  ■*» 
the  aittepritaUimate  vowel  short.  I 

GRANATE,grdnl4t,#.91.  A  kind  of  mtr- 
ble  so  called,  because  it  is  marked  wilh  smaU 
Ttriegations  like  grains. 

GRAND,  grand,  tf.  Great,  iUustrious,  high 
in  power ;  splendid,  magnificent ;  noble,  sutn 
lime,  h»fty.  conceived  or  expressed  wilh  great 
dignity  ;  it  is  used  to  sigi:ify  ascent  or  de- 
scent of  conuinpuinitv. 

OR  AN  DAM,  grin'dlm,  «.  GrandnioUieT, 
one's  father's  or  inolher't  inolher ;  an  old  wi- 
thered woman. 

GRANDCHILD,  grdnd'tshlld,  «.  Thcsoa 
or  daughter  of  one  s  son  or  da  ci''ef.    ^ 

GRANDDAUGHTER,  grdndMaw-tfir,  «. 
The  dnoirhler  of  a  s(»n  t>r  daughter. 

GRANDEE,  grin-dll',  «.  A  man  of  great 
rank,  powi  r,  or  disrnity. 

GRANDEUR,  grin'jfir,  «.  8T6.  SUte,  splen- 
dour of  appearance,  magnificence  i  elevation 
of  seniiraenl  or  language. 

GRANDFATHER,  grlndfi-THfir,  «.  The 
father  of  a  father  ix  mother. 

GRANDIFICK,  grin-dif  ik, a. 509.  Maknf 

GR  A  \ DINOrS.grin'd^-nfis,  n.  Fall  of  hj^ 
GRANDMOTHER,  grAndniATH-dr, ».  The 

fallur'sor  inottier's  m<  thrr. 
GRANDSIRE,  grandVirc,*.    Grandfather; 

anv  ancrstnr.  p.K tif.iltv. 

GRANDSON,  gnUid's&n,  «,    The  son  of  a 

sou  or  daughter. 

GRANGE,  grJinj>,«.  A  farm  ;  generally  a 
farm  with  a  liouse  at  a  distance  from  neigh- 
bours. 

GRAMTF^  gran  It,  t.  140.  A  stone  <»». 
posed  ut.s' fxi  ateand  rery  Urge  co«Cf«li»» 
rudely  compacted  toitei her. 

GRANIVOROUS,  grl-nK'TA-rfti,  «.  »»• 
Eating  Rfain.  .  ,       . 

GRAN N  AM,  grlnWim, «.  88.  Gmndmotter. 

To  GRANT,  grlnt,  c.  «.  78,  79.  Toad^it 
that  which  is  n.rt  yet  proved  i  to  bestow  mm^ 
thiniE  which  cannot  be  claimed  of  right. 

GRANT,  gflnt,  s.  The  act  of  ^rmntiBgor 
bestowing  ;  the  thing  granted,  a  gift,  a  bo««  i 
in  law, a  gift, in  wriiiug.  of  tttcb  a  thing "^^ 
not  aptly  be  pasted  or  convey  ed  by  word  oniji 
admiskiim  of  somethhtg  in  dispute. 

GBANTABLE,  grint'i.bl,a.    Thai  which 

niav  he  frranled. 
GRANTEE,  grdn-t^',  s.     He  to  whom  a»y 

frraiit  I*  luade. 
GRANTOR,gr4nt.tor',s.  106.  He  by  whosi 

a  grant  is  made.      ,     .     ^     .  ^       „    _i 

GRANUl^RY,  grln'&Ur-Ka.    SmaU  awi 

c  n  piu  t.  re»f  nihl*MK  a  small  jtrain  or  seed. 
To  (;R  \\l  LATE,  gT.lnu-lalc,  r.  n.  To  be 

f(»r|ni  ^1  i«ii.»  ainull  grains. 

Tu(Ui\MLATE,    gTin-fi-Ute,    r.  «.    To 

brcuk  iM!u  small  masses  ;  lo  rmiae  into  sBaU 

c*    ♦rrlirt    *H  _  ^^ 

CKAMEATION,  gTin-AlkVhftn,  «.    The 

net  of  pnuri.ip   nulled  nietal  inlo  coW  w»le». 
»o  a»  it  n>a\  toiu.tal  into  so  all  grains  :  the  act 
of  »>,.  .ikioK  ioiu  *i"ftll  paru  like  grains^ 
GR  VNtLE  giinule,*.     A  small  co«ipaci 

particle. 
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QSAmn/)US,  griii'6.ia«,  a.    Full  of  litUe 

rrmini. 
OKAPE,  giApe,  *.    The  fruit  of  the  Tine, 

gom'im  iiiclu^ifrs. 
GRAPHIC,  griPik, «.    WeU  deicribed,  de- 

Itncated. 

GRAPHIC  AL,gr4f^.k4l,a.Well  delineated. 
GRAPHICALLY,  grdfc-k^U,  ad.      In  a 

picturrs()ue  maimer,  wiili  good  detcriptioa  or 

delineation. 
GRAPNEL,  grip'nel,*.  A  small  anchor  be- 

Ivngiiic  to  a  iitile   vessel;   m  grapplin^-iroti 

wiih  vTiich  ill  light  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
Td  GRAPPLE,  grdp'pl,  r.  n.  405.    To  con- 

*nid  by  seiring  each  other ;  to  contest  in  close 

fi|ht 
T»  GRAPPLE,  erlp'pl,  r.  <r.    To  fasten,  to 

ix ;  to  seise,  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 
GRAPPLE,  grip*?!,  t.    Contest,  in  which 

tlie  comtataiits  seixe  eacli  other ;  close  fi2;ht ; 

iron  kislrmucut,  by  which  one  ship  fastens  on 

another. 
QRAPPLEMENT,  grlppl-mfat,  f .    Oose 

GRASSHOPPER,  grli'h6p.&r,  f.    Atmall 

uuect  that  h«»ps  in  the  samnaer  grmtt. 
ORASIER,  ffri'ih&r,  #.  S8S.~See  Grazier. 
79  GRASP,   gWUp*  V.  a.    To  hold  in  the 

htiid,  to  gripe  ;  to  teixe,  to  catch  at. 
Tb  GRASP,  gii^P,  V.  n.  To  catch  at,  to  en- 

deavoar  to  aeise ;  to  struggle,  to  strive ;  to 

frip«,  to  encroach. 
0RA8P,  grlap,  # .    The  gripe  or  seizure  of 

tkt  haod  ;  pciMetsion,  bold  n>oww  of  seising. 
GRASPER,  grlsp'&r,  t.  98.  One  that  graeps. 
GRASS,  gria^«.78,70.   The  common  herb- 

*pf  I'f  fields  on  which  cattle  feed. 
GRASS-PLOT,  grAs'pl^t,  «.    A  small  lerel 

covered  with  »fra»s. 
ORASSINESS,  gris's^-nb,!.   The  state  of 

thtntntimf^  in  grass. 
GRASSY,  jgria'aky  a.    Covered  with  grass. 
ORATE,  grite, «.  A  partition  made  with  bars 

pfsced  near  to  one  another ;  the  range  of  bars 

within  which  fires  are  made. 
f^  ORATE,  grlte,  r.  a.  To  rub  or  wear  any 

>hin2  by  llie  attrition  of  a  rough  body  ;  to  of- 

Cendbf  any  thing  harsh  or  vtxatioat ;  to  form 

a  harsh  sound. 
^  GRATE,  grke,  v.  «.   To  rub  so  ai  to  in- 
jure or  cfTcnd  ;  to  make  a  liarsh  noise. 
GRATEFUL,  grl^teflil,  a.    Having  a  due 

sense  of  benehu ;  pleasing,  acceptable,  de- 

n^htfal.  delicious. 
GRATEFULLY,  grite'fJl-i  ad.  With  will- 
ingot  ss  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits ; 

in  a  fvleasiiij  manner. 
GRATEFULNESS,  gritertl-nls,*.  Grati- 

tade,  doty  to  benefactors  ;  quality  of  being 

acceptable,  pleasantness. 
ORATEK,  giite'ir,  *.  A  kind  of  coarse  file 

with  whicii  soft  b«»dics  are  rubbed  to  powder. 
GRATIFICATION,    grit-i-ft^-k&'shfin,    s. 

rhe  act  'of  pleasing;    pleasure,  dcllglit,  re- 

Comprri«e. 
To  GR  \TIFY,  grlt*.f1,  r.  a.    To  indulge, 

to  p<*fc»e  by  cuntpliance;  to  delight,  to  plca^t* ; 

toffn^uit^  with  a  |fratifica<i<iii. 

C;R  \T1N(;LY,  griteing  1^,  ad.     Harshly, 
«rCVT.«ivcJ^. 

CKVTW.   gr4't?9,  ud.  641.      Fur  nothing, 
without  tecoupcnte. 
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GRATITUDE,  grit'i-tiide,  a.  Duty  to  bene- 

factors  :  de«ire  to  return  benefits. 
UKATUITOUS,  gri-tu  t-t6s,  a.  Voluntary, 
granted  without  claim  or  merit;  asserted  wiiti- 

GRATUITOUSLY,gr4-ti'i.tas.le,aJ.Wiai- 

out  claim  ur  merit ;  without  pr<Hjf. 

GRATUITY,  grii-tu'etc,  «.  A  presenW  or 
acknowledgment,  a  free  gifL 

ToGRATULATE,  grdtsh'6.1ate,  or  grAfi- 
ikte,  V.  a.  4G1.  To  cengratulate,  to  sulute 
with  declarations  of  j)v  ;  in  declare  j«>y  for. 

GRATULATION,  pr^lsh-A -l^'shCin,  s,  Sa- 
lutations  made  In  txj'ressin^  joy. 

GRATULATORY,  j^rdtsh  u-llt-tur-^,  a.  Con- 
gratulatory, expressing  congratulation. 
t^  For  the  o,  sc»  Uvnu  stick.  512, 

GRAVE,  Rrlive,  s.  The  place  in  which  the 
dead  art*  repoj»it«'d. 

GRAVE-CLOTHES,  grive'klize,  $.  The 
dress  of  the  dead. 

GRAVE-STONE,  grive'stAne,*.  The  stone 
that  if  Uid  over  the  grave. 

To  GRAVE,  griive,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Graved ; 
port,  pati.  Graven.  To  carve  cu  any  hard  sub- 
stance ;  to  copy  paintine  on  wood  or  metal  ; 
to  impress  deeply ;  to  clean,  calk,  and  slteaiU 
a  ship. 

To  GRAVE,  griive,  v.  n.  To  write  or  deli- 
neate on  hard  labstanoes. 

GRAVE,  grive,  a.  Solemn,  serious,  sober; 
of  weight ;  not  showy,  not  tawdry  ;  not  sharp 
of  sound,  not  acute. 

GRAVEL,  grlv'^1,  $.  09.  Hard  sand ;  sandy 
matter  concreted  in  the  kidneys. 

To  GRAVEL,  griv'^1,  r.  a.  To  cover  with 
gravel ;  to  slick  in  the  sand  ;  to  puzzle,  to 
put  to  a  stand,  to  embarrass  ;  to  hurt  the  foot 
of  a  horse  with  gravel  confined  by  the  shoe. 

GRAVELESS,  grkve'lls,  a.  Without  a  tomb, 
unburied. 

GRAVELLY,  griy'iUlk,  «.  Full  of  gravel, 
abounding  with  gravel. 

GRAVELY,  grive'li.  ad.  Solemnly,  se<  ious- 
iy,  soberly,  withont  lightness ;  without  gaudi* 
ness  or  show. 

GRAVENESS,  grive'n^s,  #.  Seriousness, 
solemnity  and  sobriety. 

ORAVEOLENT,  grl-vi'A-lInt,  a.  Strong 
scented. 

GRAVER,  gri'vfir,  t.  98.  One  whose  busi- 
ness  is  to  incribe  or  carve  opon  hard  sub- 
stances, one  who  copies  pictures  upon  wood  or 
metal  to  be  impressed  on  paper ;  tiie  stile  or 
tool  used  in  graving. 

GRAVIDITY,  grd-vld'i-t^,  s.  Pregnancy. 

GRAVING,  gri'vlng,  t.  Carved  work. 

To  GRAVITATE,  gr4v  ^tiite,  c.  a.  To  tend 
to  the  cei.tre  of  attraction. 

GRAVITATION,  grdv-i-tA'shfin,  s.  Act  of 
tendine  to  the  centre. 

GRAVITY,  gr^v'^t^,  #.  Weight,  heaviness, 
tendency  to  the  centre;  vrinusncss,  solemniiy . 

GRAVY,  gri'v^,  t.  The  juire  that  runs 
frurn  fi>  sh  not  much  dried  by  the  fire^  ilic  juice 
of  flesh  biiiled  out. 

GRAY,  grii,  a.  While  with  a  mixture  of 
black  ;  white  or  hdary  wiih  uld  age  ;  uaik  like 
th«-  wpt-niiig  or  f  I'  'C  of  dny. 

GRAY,  K^.«-   AI.  .I.'or. 

GRA\Ui:Aia>,  ri'i'hcerd,*.  An  old  man. 

GRAYUNG,  grkif^ifegs.  The  umber,  a  fish. 
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t^  669.  Fhe  7S,  lh77,fid\  8S,fut  81-  m^OS, 

GRAYNESS,  grl'nls,  ».  The  quality  of 
beiiie  pf^y. 

To  GHAZE,  priuse,  r.  n.  To  eat  grass,  to 
feed  on  gras<» ;  to  supply  grass ;  to  touch 
liffhtly  on  the  surface. 

To  GRAZE,  grlur.e,  r.  a.  To  tend  grazing 
cattle ;  to  feed  upun ;  to  touch  lightlv  the  sur- 
face, to  rase. 

GRAZIER,  gr&'zhir,  t.  283,  484.  One  who 
feeds  cattle. 

GREASE,  grise,  t.  227, 660.  The  soft  part 
of  the  fat ;  a  swelling  and  gourdiness'  of  the 
Iegs»  which  generally  happens  to  a  horse  after 
his  journey. 

To  GREASE,  gr^e,  v.  a.  4S7.  To  smear  or 
anoint  with  grease ;  to  bribe  or  corrupt  with 
presents. 

GREASINESS,  gri  s^-nls,  #.  Oiliness,  (at- 
ness. 

GREASY,  gr^'z^,  a.  Oily,  fat,  unctuous ; 
smeared  with  grease ;  fat  of  body,  bulky. 

GREAT,  griite,  a,  240,  241.  Large  in  bulk 
or  number ;  having  any  quality  in  a  high  de> 
gree  ;  considerable  in  extent  or  duration  ;  ira- 
|>ortaut»  weiglity ;  chief,  principal ;  of  high 
rank,  of  large  power ;  illustrious^  eminent ; 
noble,  magnanimous ;  familiar,  much  acquaint- 
ed 'f  pregnant,  teeming  ;  it  is  added  in  every 
step  of  ascending  or  descending  consanguinity, 
as,  great-grandson  is  the  son  of  my  grandson. 

GREAT,  griite,  s.  The  whole,  the  gross,  the 
whole  in  a  lump. 

GREATBELLIED,  grlte-bll'id,  a.  28S. 
Pregfumt,  teemins:. 

GREATHEARTED,  grlte-hirt'ld,  a.  High^ 
spirited,  undejected. 

GREATLY,  gritel^,  a.  In  a  great  degree ; 
noblv,  illustriously  ;  magiumimuusly,  gene- 
rously, bravely. 

GREATNESS,  gr&te'als,  s.  Largeness  of 
quantity  or  number ;  comparative  quantity ; 
high  degree  of  any  quality  ;  high  place,  dig- 
ititv,  power,  hifluence;  merit,  nu^aniroity. 
nobleness  of  mind ;  grandeur,  state,  magnifi- 
cence. 

GREAVES,,  grhvz,  s.  Armour  for  the  legs. 

GRECISIM,  gr^'skm,  t.  An  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language. 

To  GRECIZE,  gri'slze,  v. «.  To  imitate  the 
idiom  <if  tlie  Greek  language. 

GRKFXE,  grilse.  «.  A  flight  of  steps. 

GREEDILY,  grei'd^-1^  a.  Eagerly,  rare- 
notislv,  voraciously. 

GREEDI N  ESS,  gf K'd^-n js,  s.  Ravenous- 
ness,  hunger,  easiness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

GREEDY,  gr^^'d^,  a.  Ravenous,  voracious, 
hungry  ;  eaj^er,  vehemently  desirous, 

GREEN,  gr^^n,  a.  Having  a  colour  formed 
hy  cnrapoundine  blue  and  yellow  ;  palt* ,  sick- 
ly  ;  flrturishiuE,  fresh  ;  new,  fiesh,  as,  a  ^reen 
wound  ;  not  dry  ;  not  roasted,  half  raw  ;  un- 
ripe, immature,  yuung. 

GREEN,  gr^^,  #.  The  green  colour ;  a 
grassy  plain. 

To  GREEN,  grtt'O,  t.  «.  To  make  green. 

GREENBROOM,  gl^^n.br6^m,  •.  This 
shrub  grows  wild  upon  barren  dry  lieatlis. 

GREENCLOTH,  grUn  kl»i/A,  ».  A  board  or 
court  of  justice  uf  the  kinc't  household. 

GREENKVKD,  gr^cn  Ide,  a.  283.     Having 
eyes  coioujcd  wim  intern, 
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pine  105,  pin  107-  n6  lOS,  mSve  164, 

GREENFINCH,  gri^n'f Insh,  t.    A  kind  of 

bird  ;  a  kind  of  Ash. 

GREENGAGE,  gr**n-g^je',  j.  A  species  of 

plum. 
GREENHOUSE,  gr^^n'h&^se,  a.    A  house 

in  which  tender  plants  are  sheltered. 
GREENISH,  gr^^n'lsh,  «.  Somewhat  green. 
GREENLY,  gr^M^,  a.     With  a  greenish 

colour ;  newljr,  freshly. 
GREENNESS,  gre^n'n^,  s.  The  quality  of 

Initig  green  ;  immaturity,  unrii^eness  ;  fresli- 

ness,  vigour ;  newness. 
GREEN  ROOM,  gr^^nr^m,   t,    A  room 

near  the  stage, to  which  the  HCtars  retire  during 

the  intervals  of  their  parts  In  t)ie  pUys. 
GREENSICKNESS,  gr^^o-sik'nls,  a.    The 

disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  tlte  paleness 

which  it  produces. 
GREENSWARD,?^,  .».    ft.    The 
GREENS  WORD,  J  ^*"»^*'^'  \  turfo^ 

which  grass  grows. 
GREEN  WEED,  gr^^n'w6^d,s.  Dyers*  wewf. 
GREENWOOD,  grcinwud,    s.     A   wood 

considered  as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or  sum* 

mer. 
To  GREET,  gr^^t,  r.  a.  To  address  at  meet- 
ing ;  to  salute  in  kindness  ur  res|>ect ;  mcoi^ 

gratulate  ;  to  pay  oiupliments  at  a  distance 
GREETTING,  gritting,  s.     SaluUtioa   at 

meeting,  or  coiapliiucnts  at  a  distance. 
GREEZE,  grceze,  i.  A  flight  of  steps. 
GREG  A  L,  gre'gil,  a.  Belonging  to  a  flock. 
GREGARIOUS,  gr^.gk're-us,  a.    Going  ia 

fl'cks  or  herds. 
GREMIAL,  gr^W4l,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

lap. 
GRENADE,  grcn&de',  s.    A  litde  hollow 

globe  or  ball  about  two  inches  in  diameter* 

which^  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  as  sooa 

as  it  is  kindled,  flies  into  many  shatters;  a 

small  bomb. 
GRENADIER.  gr2n4-d^er',  t.  275.    A  taU 

foot-soldier,  of  whom  there  u  one  company  in 

every  reciment. 
GREN  ADO,  gr^-dt'di,  s.  77.— See  GroM^ 

and  Lumbago* 
GREW,  gr6.  The  pret.  of  Grow. 
GREY,  gr&,  a.  See  Gray. 
GREYHOUND,  grklio&Dd,  s.    A  taU  icet 

dog  tliat  chases  in  si|;ht. 
To  GRIDE,  gride,  r.  a.  To  cot. 
GRIDEUN,  grid'^-ltn,  a.    A  colour  made 

of  white  and  red. 
GRIDIRON,  grid'i-&rD,  i.  A  porUble  grate* 
GRIEF,  gr^^f,  s.  275.     Sorrow,  trouble  Ibc 

somethinp  past ;  grievance,  harm. 
GRIEVANCE,  grit'vlnse,  s.  500.    A  state 

or  the  caiive  of  utirasiiiess. 
To  (JRIEVE,  grWv,  r.  a.  To  afflict,  to  hart. 
To  GRIEVE,  gTii-v,  r.  a.   To  l>«  in  paia  fur 

something  past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow,  m»  §or 

tite  death  i*f  friends. 
GRIEVINGLY,  gri^v^g-l*.  md,  Idsotiow, 

Burrowfiiliy. 
GRIEVOUS.  gr*^^v'fii,«.     Afflictive,  i 

fill,  hard  t<>  Ik  borne  i  such  as  causes  i 

atrocious.  hcAvj. 

GRIEVOUSLY,  gr^^vif.|^,«4f.  PaiafaUy  ; 

cahunitvusty,  miserably  i  vcxaiiousiy. 
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CMWEVOU8NESS,  grilv'5»-ni», «.  Sorrow, 
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OfelFFIN.l     ,^prt„ 


Sa.    A  fabled  ani- 
GRIFFON,  /  *^'"  ""'  ?     mal,  iaid  to  be 

fenrmted  between  iIip  lion  and  eaRle. 
ORIO,  grig,  f .    A  •mall  eel ;  a  Merry  crca- 

Te  GRILL,  gi^l,r.  m.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron ; 
to  h«ra»i.  to  hort.  , .       .     .. 

GRILLADE,  giil-lide',  #.  Any  thing  broil- 
ed on  the  gridiron.  * 

GRIM,  grim,  «.  HaWng  a  conntenanoe  or 
i«m>«r,  horrible  ;  ugly,  iU-looking. 

GRIMACE,  gri-mluie',  $.  A  distorUon  of 
the  eoonteiMiice.  from  habit,  affecUUuu,  or 
iMolmce  ;  air  of  affectation. 

GRIMALKIN,  grUn-mil  kin,  #.  An  old  cat 

GRIMB,  grime,  f.  Dirt  deeply  in»inuated. 

To  CRIME,  grime,  e.  «.    To  dirt,  to  sully 

GRIm£y,  grWli.od,  Horribly,  hideously; 
wwHt.  aullvnly.        ,  ^  -,  .^ 

GRIM^ESS^  grim'nis,  *.  Horronr,  fright- 
fuliK««  of  vuagc. 

To  GRIN,  grin,  r.ii.  To  set  the  teeth  toge- 
ther auU  withdraw  the  lips,  jm>  as  to  appear 
tailing  with  a  miiture  of  displeasure ;  to  fii 
the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

GRIN,  grin,  t.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth. 

TV>  GRIND,  grbd,  v.  a. ;  prrt.  I  Ground  ; 
Mit.  p«as.  Ground.  To  reduce  any  thing  to 
powder  by  friction  ;  to  tharucn  or  smooth  ;  to 
r«b  one  against  another ;  to  harass,  to  oppress. 

T^  GRIND,  grind, «.  «.  To  perform  the  act 
nf  Ending,  to  be^roof  ed  as  in  gnndnig. 

GRINDER,  grlnd'&r,s.  98.  One  that  grinds ; 
the  inatmment  of  grinding ;  one  of  the  double 

ORINDLESTONE,gr!n^-stine,>f.    The 
GRINDSTONE,  grbd'stAne,        f     stone 

oa  which  edged  inttruaenU  are  sharpened. 
GRINNBR,  grin'nfir,  9.J».He  tb*t  grins. 
GRINNINGLY,  grto^ing-l*,  ad.    With  a 

grinning  laoglu 
GRIP,  grip,  f.  A  small  ditch. 
ToOWP^Vpe,  r.«.    To  hold  with  the 

incers  closed ;  to  catch  eagerly  ;  to  teixe  ;  to 

do9e,  to  dutch ;  to  pmch,  to  press,  to  squeese. 
To  GRIPE,  gri|>e,  r.  n.  To  pinch  the  belly, 

to  ^Te  the  chulick. 
GRIPE,  gripe,  #.    Grasp,  hold ;  squeeze, 

pressure ;  oppression  ;  pinching  distress. 
GRIPES,  grips,  f.  Belly-ach,  cholick. 
GRIPER,  grfpdr.f.  98.  Oppressor,  usurer. 
GRIPINGLY,  gri plng-1^  ad.  With  pain  in 

the  gnu.  ,    .        ,  -.     .   , 

GRISAMBER.  grklm-bir,  #.     Used  by 

Milton  for  amhertmse. 
GRI8RIN,  grVkIn,  #.    The  Tertebra  of  a 

t»oc  broiled.  .... 

GRISLY,  grWli,  od.    Dreadful,  horrible, 

kMleoos.  ^  ,  , 

GRIST,  grUt,f.  Com  to  be  ground  ;  supply, 

prornuftu 
GRISTLE,  gris'sl,  t.  472.  A  cartilage. 
GRISTLY,  gris'sl*,  a.  Cartilaginous. 
ORIT,  grU,  s.  The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats 

hoiked,  or  coarsely  grounil ,  sand,  rtiuph  bard 

P^f^iflff ;  a  kind  of  fos$iJ ;  a  kind  uf  nsb. 
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GRITTINESS,  grft^t^-nfe,  # .  SandineM,  tiie 

quality  of  abounding  in  grit 
GRITTY,  grit't^  a.   Full  of  hard  particles. 
ORIZLELIN,  erklin,  a.     Blore  property 

Gridelin.    Having  a  pale  re\l  colour. 
GRIZZLE,  griz'zl,  #.  406.    A  mixture  of 

while  and  black  ;  gray. 
GRIZZLED,  griz'zrd,  a.  859,  Interspersed 

with  gray.      ^ 
GRIZZLY,  grlz'zle,  a.  Somewhat  gray. 
To  GROAN,  grine^  c.  n.  295.    To  breathe 

witli  a  mournful  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony 
GROAN,  grine,  s.    Breath  expired  with 

noise  and  difficulty  *,  a  hoarse  dead  sound. 
GROANFUL,  gr&ne'fll,  a.  Sad,  agonizing. 
GROAT,  grSwt,  «.  2W.    A  piece  valued  at 

four- pence ;  a  proverbial  name  for  a  snndl 

sum.— Groats,  oats  that  have  the  halls  taken 

GROCER,  grA'sftr, «.  98.  A  man  who  buys 
and  sells  tea,  sugar,  plums,  and  spices. 
t^  Mr.  Narcs  obMrve*  that  thU  word  oaght  to  be 
wriucD  Grosser f  as  orisioaUv  behig  one  who  dealt  by 
the  gross  or  wholeMte.  There  is  not,  however,  be 
observes,  mach  cbaace  that  Grocer  wUl  give  place  to 
Grosser ;  especially  as  ihey  bo  longer  eogrots  mcr- 
cbau'liseof  all  kinds,  norlnsbtupun  dealing  in  the 
gross  alone.  The  other  derivation  of  this  word,  firom 
grossus,  a  flg,  is  not  worth  noUce. 

GROCERY,  grA'8ir4,a.  Grocers*  ware. 
OROGERUM,-)       -.^  (#.  Stuff woTen 
GROGRAM,    J  Pro8^™*»l   with  a  Urge 

woof  and  a  rough  pile. 
GROIN,  grJIn,  #.  The  part  next  the  thigh. 
GROOM,  grWm,  s.    A  servant  that  Ukes 

caie  of  the  stable. 
GROOVE,  grWv,  «.    A  deep  carern  or  hol- 
low ;  a  channel  or  hollow  cot  with  a  tool. 
To  GROOVE,  gr&Sr,  r,  a.  To  cut  hollow. 
To  GROPE,  gr^pe,  v,  n.  To  feel  where  one 

cannot  see. 
To  GROPE,  grdpe,  v.  a.   To  search  by  feel- 
ing in  the  dark. 
GROSS.  grAse,  «.  162.    Thick,  corpulent ; 

tharoetul,  unseemly  ;  intellectually    coarse ; 

inelegant ;  thick,  not  refined  ;  stupid,  dull ; 

coarse,  rough,  opposite  to  delicate. 

ti^This  word  is  irrcgolar  from  a  vanity  of  imitating 
Uie  French.  In  Scotland  they  prononnce  thb  word 
regalarly  so  as  to  rhyme  with  moss.  Pope  also  rbymee 
U  with  this  word. 

<*  Shall  only  Ban  be  Uken  In  the  grots? 
•*  Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  minds  as  nioss.** 
This,  however,  mast  be  looked  npou  as  a  portical  li- 
cense ;  for  the  sonnd  seems  now  irrevocably  flxvd  as 
il  Is  marked,  rhyming  wUh Jocose,  verbose,  Ac. 
GROSS,  gr^.  «.  The  main  bod:^,  the  main 

forop  :  tlie  bulk,  the  whole  not  divided  into  iu 

several  parts  ;  the  chief  part,  the  main  mass ; 

tlic  number  of  twelve  dosen. 
GROSSLY,  grAse'l^,  od.    Bulklly,  in  bulky 

parU,  coarsely  ;  without  tubtility,  without  art; 

without  delicacy. 
GROSSNESS,  grAse'nIs,  $.    Coarseness, 

not  subtility,  thickness ;    ilielegant  fatness, 

unwieldy  corpulence;  want  of  refinement; 

want  of  delicacy. 
GROT,  grAt,  s.  A  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness 

and  pleasure.  , 

GROTESQUE,  grO-tfisk',  a.    Distorted  m 

igure,  unuatural. 
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OFtoTlt),  grllttA,  f.    A  ctTem  or  care 

made  for  coolness. 

GROVE,  grAvc,  *.  A  walk  cotered  by  treet 
meeting  above. 

To  GROVEL,  griv'vl,  r.  n.  102.  To  lie 
prone,  to  creep  low  on  the  ground  ;  to  be 
mein»  to  be  wilnout  dignity. 

GROUND,  gridnd,  #.  SIS.  The  earth,  con- 
•iderefl  as  solid  or  as  low  ;  tlie  earth  as  distin- 
guished from  air  or  water  ;  land,  country  ;  re- 
Sion,  territory  :  farm,  esute,  possession  ;  the 
iK)r  or  level  of  the  ]^lace ;  dregs,  lees,  feces  } 
the  f  rst  stratum  of  paint  upon  which  the  figures 
are  afterwards  painted  ;  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance, that  by  wbkh  the  additional  or  acci- 
dental parts  are  supported ;  first  hint,  first 
traces  or  an  liifcntion  ;  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  ;  the  fundament^  cause  ^  the  field 
or  place  of  action  ;  the  space  occupied  by  an 
army  as  tbev  fight,  advaikcc,  or  retire ;  the 
sute  in  whicli  one  i^  with  respect  to  oppo- 
nents or  competitors ;  the  foil  to  set  a  thing 

To  GROUND,  groODd,  v.  a.    To  fix  on  the 

ground  ;  to  found  as  upon  cause  or  principle  ; 

to  settle  in  first  principles  or  mdiments  of 

knowledge. 
GROUND,  gri&nd.    The  pret   aad  part 

pass  of  Grii»d. 
GROUND-ASH,  griundlflh',  $.    A  taplia 

of  ash  taken  from  tlie  ground. 
GROUND-BAIT,  gT6&ndl>kte,  t.    A  bait 

made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled,  throwo  iolo  the 

place  where  you  angle. 
GROUND-FLOOR,  griiod'flire,  #.    The 

lower  st«>rj  of  a  house. 
GROUND-IVY,  gr&iod-W^  t.  Alehoof,  or 

turahoof. 
GROUND-OAR,  gridnd-Ake',  «.    A  sapUn 

GlioUND-PINE,  grJind-plw'.  r.  A  plant. 

GROUND-PLATE,  gr6find'plite,«.  In  ar- 
chitecture,  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into 
one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons. 

GROUND-PLOT,    grMnd'pl6t,    #.     the 

{irouud  on  which  an^  byildiiig  is  placed  ;  the 
chiiographj  of  a  building. 
GROUND-KENT,    gr^&Ddrlnt,   a.      Rent 

paid  for  the  privilrge  of  building  on  another 

man's  grooiid. 
GROlND.ROOM,gT^and'rMm,j.  A  room 

on  the  level  with  the  ground. 
GROUNDEDLV,  grlindld-l^,  od.    Upon 

firm  principles. 
GROUNDLESS,  gr&iodl^,   e.     Void  of 

reason. 
GROUNDLESS  LY,gri(\nd1^.U,«d.Wllh- 

out  reason,  without  cause. 
GROUNDLESSNESS,    gr^iindl^nc*.    t. 

Want  (ff  ju^t  reason. 
GROUNDLING,  grorindllng,  •.     A    fish 

which  keeps  at  the  iKXiom  of  the  water  ;  one 

of  the  vttlcar. 
CROUNDLV,  groundlc,  ad.    Upon  princi- 
ples, sulidljr. 
GROUN  DSKL,  proun'sll.  t.    A  timber  neit 

Ihr  trour.  t  ,  a  ».|.Aiil. 
GROUNDWOUk,    ground'wirk,  r.    The 
MO 


groand,  the  first  ttratnm ;  the  fint  pert  of  wn 

ondertakins,  the  fundamentals ;  first  princs- 

pie,  ofiginaT  reason. 
GROUP,  gr^p,  f .  S15.  A  cnmd,  a  chiftav, 

a  huddle. 
To  GROUP,  gri^,  Vw  a.    To  pat  into  a 

crowd,  to  huddle  together. 

1:^  This  word  is  BOW  hmkc  pr«pcrlj  wilita  Ormtfe, 
like  taa  Preocb  word  from  whica  it  coiart  to  as. 

GROUSE,  pi^,  f.  au.    A  kind* of  fowl, 

a  heathcock. 

GROUT,  gr&At,  f.  Sit.  Coarse  meal,  po|. 
lard  ;  tliat  which  purges  off ;  a  kind  uf  wild 
apple. 

To  GROW,  pni,  r.  n.  S34. ;  preter.  Grew  ; 
port.  pais.  Grown.  '1  o  vegetalv,  to  have  vege* 
table  motion  ;  to  be  produced  by  ve^'etatiun  : 
to  increase  in  stature ;  to  oome  to  roaithood 
from  infancy ;  to  issue,  as  i»lants  from  the 
soil ;  to  increase  in  bulk,  to  become  greater  ; 
to  impniTe,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  to 
any  state  *,  to  come  by  degrees  ;  to  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another ;  to  proceed  as 
from  a  cause ;  to  adhere,  to  stick  together  ; 
to  swell,  a  sea  term. 

GROWER,  gT^'&r,  t.  08.  An  increascr. 

To  GROWL,  grMl,  v.  n.  S2S.  To  saari  or 
murmur  like  an  angry  car,  to  murmur,  to 
fframbU» 

GROWN,  grine,  pvi,  p€M§.  of  Grow.  Ad* 
▼anocd  m  growth ;  ooveied  or  filled  by  tka 
growth  of  any  thing;  anired  at  full  giovtii 
or  slatisre. 

GROWTH,  grAlA,  a.  IS4.  VegeUtkai,  Tec*, 
table  life  ;  product,  thing  produced  ;  incrresc 
in  naaber,  bulk,  or  frequency  ;  Increase  of 
sutare,  adfanced  to  maturity ;  improveaMtic, 
advancement. 

To  GRUB,  grib,  e.  a.  To  dig  up,  to  destioj 

by  diggiae. 
GRUB,  grib,  t.    A  email  worn  that  eats 

holes  in  bodies  ;  a  short  ilitck  utau,  a  dwarf. 
To  ORUBBLE,  gr&b'bl,  r.  a.  405.    To  feel 

in  the  dark. 
GRUB-STREET,  gr&b'ttr^k,  a.    The  aame 

of  a  street  hi  London,  Ibrmerlj  much  inhabited 

by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictiutiai ies,  aixi 

temporary  piM'ms  ;  whence  any  mean  produc* 

tioii  is  culled  Grub-sirrcL. 
To  GRUDGE,  grddje,  r.  a.    Tocnry,  to  aea 

any  advantat^e  of  another  with  discontent ;  %m 

gireitr  lake  uiiwilltiigly. 
To  GRUDGE,  gridje,  r.  a.    To  murmur,  to 

repine^  tube  unMiiJiiig,   lo  be  iclnctjutt ;  to 

ho  envi.ru». 
GRUDG  E.  TT^'^je,  s.  Old  quarrel,  inretcrate 

malevnlt'iice  ;  anger,  ill  will  ;  cnvy,«Hium,  iu- 

viilious  CfiiiMn-  ;  some  little  cc.m  tioiiun.  or 

fi»rt  riiuacr  .f  a  ♦'.isratr. 

GRU  DC  I  NO  LY,  grud'j{ng.l*,«af.    UnwiR. 

in^ly,  nuiiiiinuitlv. 
GRUKL,  grAil,  «.  99.  Food  made  by  boiling 

iMitmr-el  ill  waler. 
GRl'I'F,  gr6r,  a.    Sour  of  aspect,  harth  of 


lli.-ttiiirrt. 


CRl  FFLV,    gr&rii,    erf.     Harshly,    rug. 

GItri-KNRS.S,  grffnt^,  *.    Ruggedaeae  of 

mien. 
GRUM,  gr^m,  a.  Sour,  fiuly 
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T«  GIUIIBLR,  gvim^l,  •.  «•  405.  To  miir 
■or with  discontrnt;  to  growl,  to  snarl;  to 

mtke  t  hnarae  rmttle. 

OfiUMBLEft,  fr&m'U.ir,    «.     One  that 

Brwblrf, « iBurmurer. 
GfffJBULINO,  cr&m'M-lngy*.   A  murmur- 

MK  thriMigh  discontent 
OBUHE,  gri&m,  s.  339.  A  thick  viscid  con- 

•btrooe  of  ■  fluid. 
ORUMLY,  gruma^,  dd.  Snllenly,  morosely. 
GRUMMEL,  griWmll,  #.  An  herb. 
GRDMOUS,    gr&^m&s,  a.   tS9.     Thick, 

dotted. 
ORUMOUSNESS,  grftft'm&s-njs, «.  Thick- 

ten  of  «  coaifulaird  liquor. 
ORUNSEL,  gran'sfl,  j.  99.  The  Itower  part 

of  the  building 
^ORUOT,  gfint,  \v.  n.     To 

ToORlNTLE,  KHint^l,405.  i     mormur 

nif  a  hog. 
GRCN'T,  Rrint,  s.  The  noise  of  a  bog. 
ORUXTEtt,  grtn'tOr,  # .  98.  He  that  gronto ; 

a  kind  i.f  fi»ti. 
GRUVrLINO,  gr&ntling,  s.  A  young  hog. 
To  CRUTCH,  ^tsh,  e.  n.  To  envy,  to  re- 

oCnrCH,  griuh,  # .  Malice,  ill  will. 
6UAIACUM,  gw4'yA-kim,  #.  340.   A  phy- 

OVAAANTEE^  gir.rln«t^,s.  339.  A  power 
«ho  Bodertaket   to   see    ttipolathMis    per- 

Ti  GUARANTY,  gtr'tin-t^  e.  a.  91.  To  iu- 
^viake  lu  Mcaie  the  peHbrmance  of  a  treaty 
m  sdpalatSon  between  contending  parties. 
Tt  OUARP,  grlrd,  e.  a.  Ot,  160.  To  watch 
kf  way  of  delence  and  security  ;  to  protect, 
to  4dead  ^  to  jMesei^e  by  caution  :  to  provide 
^piast  objecuons :  to  adum  with  usts*  laces, 
or  ornamental  borders. 
Tb  GUARD,  gylrd,  e.a.  33R.    To  be  in  a 

•tale  of  caution  or  defence. 
GUARD,  gyirtl,  s.  92.    A  man  or  body  of 
men,  whotie  business  is  to  watch  ;  a  state  of 
cntiun«  a  tute  of  vigilance ;  limiution,  aoti- 
dpatioQ  of  objection  ;   an  omanental  hem, 
mt^  or  border  ;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
tr  T^  word  It  proooaaccd  esactlj  like  the  noan 
l«tf,  preceded  by  bard  g,  nearty  ai  egg-pard.    The 
wewd  af  f  coMooant  la  obaervable  b«rtweea  hard 
tmi  m  i»  vtbar  w«rda.    Kor  la  thia  a  faaelAil  p«cu- 
«nty,  bvt  a  iiroaaociation  arlatag  from  oapbuoy  aad 
(ti  aaalofy  of  CJm  laasaafe.  lOO. 

GUARDAGE,  gyir'dlige,  #.  90.  State  of 
•afdahip,  ,      , 

CUARDER,  gylr'dir,  #.  98.  One  who 
raard*. 

CUi^RDlAN,  gyir'dWn,  or  gylr^^-ln,  «. 
193.  794,  576.  f  )ne  that  has  the  care  of  an  or- 
phan ;  one  to  whom  the  care  and  preservation 
of  aay  thifift  is  committed. 

GUARDIAN.  gylr'dMn, «.  193,  370.  Per- 
bnaiaf(  the  uAoe  of  a  kind  protector  or  saper< 


GUARDIANSHIP,  gyir'd^-ln-ahlp, «.  The 

after  uf  a  guardian. 
GCARDLESS,  gjirdlls,  a.    Without  de- 


Go- 


OUARMHiP,  gylrd'shfp,  f.    Protection 

a  k'tag't  abip  to  guard  the  coast. 
OVRERNATION,  gft-b^-nl'sbb,  t. 

««aam,  superiotcndancy, 
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GUDGEON,  gidjftn,  a.  259.    A  small  fish 

found  in  brooks  and  rivers ;  a  person  easily 

imposed  on^   something  to  be  caught  to  a 

roan's  own  disadvantage. 
GUERDON,  gir'd&n,  5. 1G6, 500.  A  reward, 

a  recompense. 

t^  1  have  «Hffered  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word,  which  he  spells  gutr,  i  bav« 
made  the  u  mute,  as  in  encss,  not  only  as  aert^able  to 
the  French  guerdon,  but  to  our  o\^u  aualoKy.  The 
aaihority  of  Mr.  >1  ares  confirms  mc  in  my  opiuion. 
To  GUESS,  g&,  o.  a.  336.  To  conjecture,  to 

judge  without  any  certain  pritici|/lea  of  judg-^ 

ment ;  to  conjecture  rightly. 
To  GUESS,  ges,  v.  a.    To  hit  upon  by  acci- 
dent. 
GUESS,  gis,  f .  500.    Conjecture,  judgment 

without  any  positive  or  certain  vrounds. 
GUESSER,  gls'sfir,  «.     Conjecturer,  one 

who  judges  without  certain  knowledge. 
GUESSINGLY,  gis'sing-l^,  ad.  Conjectur- 

ally,  oncertainly. 
GUEST,  gist,  f .  330.    One  entertained  in 

the  house  of  anotlier;   a  stranger,  one  who 

comes  newly  to  reside.     , 
GUESTCHAMBER,     gist'tshlim-bir,     #. 

Chamber  of  entertainment. 
To  GUGGLE,  jg^Qg'gl,  r.  n.  405.    To  sound 

as  water  runiung  wiiii  intermission  oat  of  a 

narrow  vessel. 
GUIACUM,  gw^-&1tQm,  s.    An  improper 

apelltng  and  pronunciation  of  Guasorum, which 

see. 
GUIDAGE,  ^yl'dl^e,  «.  90.    The  reward 

eiven  to  a  guide. 
GUIDANCE,  gyl'dlnse,  #.    Direction,  go- 

venimciit. 
To  GUIDE,  gylde,  r.  «.  160.   To  direct ;  to 

govern  by  counsel,  to  instruct ;  to  regulate,  to 

supcrintenH. 
GUIDE,  gylde,  #.  One  who  directs  another 

in  liis  way  j  one  who  directs  wiother  in  his 

conduct ;  director,  reguhttor. 

t^  Aslhcf  is  liard  kt  this  word  and  Its  eonpounds. 
It  IS  nut  ea»y  to  sptll  tbeni  as  tliey  are  pronounced ;  y 
must  be  cuushlered  as  double  e,  and  mast  articulate 
the  aHccaedluf  vowel  as  math  aa  in  yicM.— 8c« 
Csfurd. 

GUIDELESS,  gyldeaJB,  a.  Without  a 
iruide. 

f^UIDER,  gyl'dOr,  a,  98.  Director,  regula- 
tor, guide. 

GUILD,  gild,  f.  341.  A  society,  corpora- 
tion, fraternity. 

GUILE,  gyile,  s.  341.  Deceitful  cunning, 
insidious  artifice. 

GUILEFUL,  gyUe'fil,  a.  Wily,  insidious, 
mischievously  artful;  tieacheious,  secretly 
mischievaus. 

GUILEFULLY,  gylle'CiU,  ad. Insidiously, 
treacherously.  ^      . 

GUILEFULNESS,  gylle'fil-nis,  #.  Secret 
trvacliery,  tricking  cunning. 

GUILELESS,  gylle'l^s,  a.  Without  deceit, 
without  insidioutness. 

GUILER,  gylle'^,  #.  One  that  betrays  into 
danger  by  insidious  practices. 

GUILT,  gut,  #.341.  The  state  of  a  man  justly 
charged  with  a  crime;  a  crime,  an  offnct-t-. 
^  It  Is  observed  In  Principles,  No.yi,  th«r,  wl.  n  g 

comes  bcrore  short  a,  the  sound  of  r  so  ntcci*sailly 

iat«fvea«s  that  we    cannot  pruBouite«   these  Irttf-ra 
I  witboot  it ;  but  that  wbca  the  a  is  ^'*if^f\Pr{ff>^'^''* 


GUM 

t^  560.  F&te  7%,  fir 77, tall  SS^fiit  81-miM, 

vit  may  prononncc  thcte  two  letters  without  the  Inter- 
v«iiti<>Q  of  e,  bill  thiAt  ihii  prunuaciMiion  it  not  the 
most  elrg40t.  The  tame  amy  be  obiervrd  of  the  g 
hard,  and  the  long  •n«l  iliorl  i.  We  may  pronuuncc 
guide  ^ud  guile  nearly  ai  ii  written  reii-ute  ami  rug- 
tie,  though  uoi  to  properly  ms  Cfig-ytde  aiut  (gH-ytUt 
but  thai  gild  AnA  guilt  niust  necc<k4iily  aiiroit  «if  the 
c  »uunU  between  hard  g  auU  i,  or  we  caouot  pro* 
iionnce  them.  ( 

GUILTILY,  glll'i-lt,  ad.    Without  inno- 
cence. 
GUILTINESS,  gllt'i-nls,  «.    The  sUte  of 

being  Kuiltjr,  consciousness  uf  cime. 
GUILTLESS,  gilt'l^s,  a.     Innocent,  free 

from  crime. 
GUILTLESSLY,  glUlls-l^  ad.     Without 

guilt,  iunuccDtly. 
GUILTLESSNESS,  glU'lis-nls,  t.     Inno- 

cence,  freedom  from  crime. 
GUILTY,  gilt  te,  n.  Justly  chargeable  with 

«  crime,  nut  innocent ;  wicked,  corrupt. 
GUINEA,  gin'nc,  t.  341.  A  gold  coin  valued 

at  oiie-aiid>lwenty  shillings. 
GUINEADROPPER,    gin'n*-tlr6p'par,    *. 

One  who  cheats  bj  drop^iing  guineas- 
GUINEAHEN,  gln'ne-h^n,  t.    A  small  In- 

dian  hen. 
GUINEAPEPPER,  gln'n^-p^p'pfir,  t.     A 

plunt. 
GUINEA  PIG,  gfn'n^.pig,  «.    A  small  ani- 

mai  with  a  pig's  snout  j  a  kind  of  naval  cadet 

in  an  Easr>tndiaman. 
GUISE,  gylse,  t.  IGO,  341.    Manner,  mien, 

habil ;  practice,  custom,  propertjr ;  external 

appearance,  dress. 
GUITAR,  gUtir',  #.  341.    A  stringed  in- 

strument  <»?  musick. 
GULES,  g^,  d.    Red;  a  term  used  in 

heraldry. 
GULF,  g&lf,  s,  A  bay,  an  opening  into  land ; 

an  ab^'ss,  an  unmeasureable  depth  ;  a  whirl- 

pool,  a  sucking  eddv  ;  any  thinie  uiratiahle. 
GULFY,  g&l'fe,  a.    Full  of  gulfs  or  whiri- 

pools. 

To  GULL,  giU,  p.  a.    To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 

defraud. 

GULL,  gill,  s.  A  sea-bird ;  a  cheat,  a  fraud, 
a  trick  ;  a  stupid  animal,  one  easily  cheated. 

GULLCATCHER,  g&l'kluh-&r, «.  A  cheat. 

GULLER,  gul'liir,  a.  96.  A  cheat,  an  im- 
postor. 

GULLERY,fQia(ir-^,f.  Cheat,  imposture. 

GULLET,  glllit,  f.  VO.  The  throat,  the 
meal  pipe. 

To  GULLY,  f^V\h,  r.  a.  To  run  with  noise. 

GULLYHOLE,  guile  hMe.  «.  The  hole 
where  die  gutters  empty  tbemKlvct  in  the 
•ubtcrraiieous  sewer. 

GUU)SITY,  g^lt^s'^-t^,  f.  Greediness, 
gluttony,  voracity. 

To  GULP,  g&lp,  p.  a.  To  swallow  eagerly, 
to  suck  down  without  in'crinissioii. 

GULP,  g^lp,  f.  As  much  as  can  be  swal- 
lowed at  once. 

GUM,  g&m,  s.  A  vegetable  substance,  dif- 
fr^ring  frooi  a  leiiii  hi  beinp;  more  viscid,  and 
di«>olviiig  in  aqueous  menslruaras ;  the  fleshy 
covr-iii};  that  cunluins  the  ttcth. 

To  (;l  M,  Kum,  r.  d.  Tochise  with  gum. 

Gl  M  MI  \  luSS,  g&m'm^n^,  *.  The  sUte  of 

l»riiiir  k:tjiuniy. 
CI  MMOSITY,  K&m-miJs'ac-tt,  s.    The  na- 
laro  uf  gum,  gunnnine^t.  i 
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GUMMOUS,  gim'mis,  a.  314.  Of  the  na- 
tun*  of  gum. 

GUMMY,  gWm^,  a.  Consisting  of  gum, 
of  the  nature  of  gum;  productive  of  gSBr 
overgrown  with  (rum, 

GUN,  g6n,  8,  The  general  name  for  ire- 
arms,  the  instrument  from  which  shot  is  dis- 
chargevi  by  lire. 

GUNNEL,  g6n'nll,  #.  M.  Corrupted  froa 
Gunwule. 

GUNNER,  gSn'nfir,  $,  98.  Cannonicr,  he 
wiutse  employment  is  to  manage  the  artillery 
in  a  ship. 

GUNNERY,  g&n'n&r-*,  s.  The  Kience  ©f 
artillery. 

GUNPOWDER,  gfin'pou-d&r,  s.  The  pow- 
der put  into  >;uns  to  be  fired. 

GUNSHOT,  gdn'sh<^t,  s.  The  reach  or 
range  of  a  i(un. 

GUNSHOT,  g(ju'sh6t,  a.  Made  by  the  shot 
of  n  eun. 

GUNSMITH,  gfin'sml^A,  s.  A  man  whose 
trade  is  to  make  guns. 

GUNSTICK,  gun'stfk,  s.  The  rammer. 

GUNSTOCK,  g6n's((Jk,  s.  The  wood  to 
which  the  barrel  of  a  uuii  is  fixed. 

GUNSTONE,  gun'stine,  a.  The  shot  of 
cann«Mi. 

GUNWALE  or  GUNNEL  of  a  ship,  gfta'- 
nil,  a.  That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches 
on  eitlier  side  of  tlie  ship  irom  the  half*dcck 
to  the  forecastle. 

GURGE,  gfirje.  a.  Whirlpool,  gulf 

GURGION,  g&r'j&n,  «.  959.  The  coarKr 
part  of  meal,  sifted  from  the  bran. 

To  GURGLE,  g6i^gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  fall  or 
gush  with  noise,  as  water  frt>ro  a  bottle. 

GURNARD,)     7,,,    /f.99.    A  kind  of 

GURNET,     S  ^^""^^  \      sea-fish. 

To  GUSH,  gAsh,  r.  a.  To  flow  or  rush  out 
with  violence,  not  to  spring  in  a  small  strean. 
hut  in  a  lar){e  body ;  to  emit  in  a  copious 
effluxion. 

GUSH,  gosh,  f .  An  emisrioa  of  liquor  li  a 
large  quantity  at  once. 

GUSSET,  gfts'sft,  a,  99.  Any  thing  sewed 
on  to  ciotli,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

GUST,  g&st,  a.  Sense  of  taating ;  height  of 
perception ;  love,  liking  ;  turn  of  Cuicy,  in- 
tellectual taale;  a  sudden  violent  blast  of  wind. 

GUSTABLE,  g&s'ti-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  tasted; 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

GUSTATION,  gAs-ti'shftn,  #.  The  act  of 
tastinc. 

GUSTFUL,  gSstTai,«.Tasteful,  well-tasted. 

GUSTO,  gis'tA,  s.  The  relUh  of  any  thing, 
tlie  power  by  which  any  thing  excites  sensa- 
tions in  the  palate  ;  intellectual  taste,  likiog. 

GUSTY,  gOst^,  a.  Stormy,  tempestuous. 

GUT,  gfit,  a.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with 
many  conrolotiuns  from  tlie  stomach  to  the 
vent ;  the  stomach,  the  rcceptAcle  uf  fuod, 
proverbially  ;  gluttony,  love  of  gurmandUing. 

To  GUT,  g&t,  r.  a.  To  eviscerate,  to  drtw ; 
to  take  out  the  inside  ;  to  plunder  uf  contents. 

GUTTATED,  g(%ttA-t^,  a.  Besprinkled 
with  drops,  bedropped. 

GUTTER,  giit't^r,  «.  96.  A  passage  far 
water. 

ToGUTTEB,g4t'tur,r.a,    To  cut  i 

hoUowt. 
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Tj  GUTTLE,  gif  U,  r.  «.  405.  To  feed  lux- 

witxuls,  to  fiirmandixe.    A  low  word. 
To  GUTTLE,  zifO,  t . «.  To  gwmllow. 
GUTTLER,  g^tl-^, «.  96.  A  greedy  cater. 
GinrULOUS,  g&tl8h&4&s,  a.  46S.    In  the 

bra  of  a.  laiall  drop. 
GIHTURAL,  gfitUh&.ril,  a.   463.     Pro- 

Btwnced  ui  tlie  throat,  belonging  to  tbc  throat. 
GUTTURALNESS,  g&f  Csyi.rll-ii&,  f .  The 

qoality  of  being  guttoraL 
CJJtWORT,  git'^vfirt,  f.  An  herb. 
To  GUZZLE,  g^iz'zl,  r.  «.  405.  To  goiman- 

dizs,  to  teed  imronderatelj. 
ToGtZZLE,g&z'zl,v.c   To  swallow  with 

imiiodermle  gust. 
GCZZLER,  gftz'zl-ir, «.  A  gormandizer. 
GYBE,  jibe,  i.  A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
ToGYRE,jlbe,v.ii.  To  sneer,  to  taunt. 
UYMNASTICALLY,  jlm-nls'tMtll4,  tut. 

AtiilrtkaJij,  6x\y  for  ttrong  exercise. 
GYMNASTICR,jWnis'Uk,«.  Relatlagto 
'ce&ctciset. 


t7ia  tU«  word  and  lu  rdMlvet  «c  act  aafrcqacat. 
yjkavthti  kuA,  u  in  Gimkt,  (or  this  Icaracd  rea- 
M«,  Wtanic  tbej  are  durlved  from  the  Greek.  For 
tW  ««f7  MUM  reatoa  we  ooght  to  proaoaoca  tbc  g  la 
fknnit,  Gtogrofhf,  Ctometrft  tDd  a  tlioeMind  other 
*«Ni,  kard,  wliick  would  euentially  alter  the  toaad 
^  mr  laticflage.  Mr.  SiMridao  haa  very  property 
0«vaUeioftglo  Ihear  word*;  aad  Mr.  Narct  la  of 
iW  umt  opinioa  wlUi  rctpect  to  the  pc oprtety  of  thii 
in— aLJattoa,  bat  doobu  of  the  aMfc ;  there  caa  be 
M4Mkc  bowcvcr,  of  the  abMmlHy  of  thb  wage,  and 
^  ibc  acceiaity  of  cerbiag  M  at  machai  powlMe  —gee 
Priadpi«,)Jo.3SO. 
GYM^nCK,  jlm'nlk,  a.    Such  as  pra<:tise 

iW  athletich  or  gvronastick  cxerciies.    , 
CYMNOSPERMOUS,  iim.nA.sp&fflils,  c. 

Having  the  aeefis  naked. 
GYRATION,  jl-r4'shfin,  t.  The  act  of  torn- 

Mg  any  thing  about. 
GYRE,  jbe,  t.    A  circle  described  by  any 

tkniff  going  in  an  orbit. 
CVVEg,  jWs,  s.  Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 

t7 Mr.  Shertdaa  aad  Mr.SfcoUmake  thegia  lhi» 
^  kard ;  bat  Mr.  Elphlaaloaa.  Dr.  Kenrick,  aad 
■r^Pmy,  with  more  propriety,  make  tt  aofi  at  I  kavc 
**tH  H.  Mr.  Narcs  oiakca  the  aoaad  doabtf ol : 
h«  iba  najurlty  of  aatkoritka  aad  afrceablcacat  t«. 
^•iary  b«vc  renMnred  my  doobtt,  aad  made  me  alter 
*y  ^mrr  oplnioo. 

Tt  GY  \%  jlTe,t7.  0.  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 
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Ha,  hi,  Mttj,  An  expression  of  wonder, 
•ar(»ri»e,  sudden  question,  or  sudden  exertion  ; 
«n  expression  of  huighter,  when  often  repeated. 

H\AE,hikc.f.   A  fish. 

H4BEttDASHER,  hlb'irHlish.&r,  #.  One 
•Ku  adls  small  wares,  a  pedlar. 

HABERDlNE,bib.&r^^',f.    Dried  salt 

H4BKROEON,  hlb^Mn,  #.   Armour  to 

covcf  the  neck  and  breast. 

t^  TUs  word  Is  aaaloclcally  aceeatad  on  th«  necond 
•IfliMa  -,  bat  Johasoo,  la  all  the  cdlUoas  of  his  Pk- 
S8t 


tloaary,  has  the  aeceal  oa  the  flrst,  Ihoagh  Us  aatb*- 
ritica  are  agaiaai  klos. 

HABILIME^^*,  ni-biri-mlnt,  #.  Brest, 
clothes,  garment. 

To  HABILITATE,  hl-bll'^tlte,  v.  a.  To 
qoalify.  to  entitle. 

HABILITATION,  h|.b!l4-tVsh&n,  s.  Qua- 
lification. 

HABILTTY,  hl^ll'*-t*,  t .  Faculty,  power. 

HABIT,  hibit,  s.  State  of  any  thing,  as 
habit  of  body  ;  dress ;  accoutrement ;  hisbit 
it  a  DOwer  or  ability  iu  man  of  doing  any  thing 
by  frequent  doing ;  custom,  inveterate  tise. 

To  HABIT,  hibit.  v.  a.  To  dress,  accoutre. 

HABITABLE,  hib'^ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  dwelt  in. 

HABIT  ABLENESS,  hib'^.tibl-n^,  # .  Ca- 
pacity  of  bmng  dwelt  in. 

HABITANCE,  hkb'^tinse,  t.  Dwelling, 
abode. 

HABITANT,  hib'^-tlnt,  f.  Dweller,  one 
that  lives  in  any  place. 

HABITATION,  hib-eti'shfin,  s.  The  act 
of  dwelling,  tlie  state  of  a  place  receiving 
dwellers  ;  a  place  of  abode,  dwelling. 

HABITATOR,  hib'^-tii-t^ir,  «.  Dweller, 
inhabitant. 

HABITUAL,  hi.bluh'&il,  a.  461.  Custom- 
ary,  accustomed,  inveterate. 

HABITUALLY,  hi.bltsh'A4l-i,  od.  Cus- 
tomarily, by  habit. 

HABITUDE,  hib'e-t&de,  s.  Familiarity, 
converse,  frequent  intercourse ;  lung  custom, 
habit,  inveterate  use ;  the  |>ower  of  duiugany 
thing  acquired  by  frequent  repetition. 

HABNAB,  hib'nib,  od.  At  random,  at  the 
mercy  of  chance. 

To  HACK,  hik,  v.  a.    To  cut  into  small 

f»ieces,  to  chop ;  to  speak  tmreadily,  ur  with 
lesitation. 
To  HACK,  hik,  r.  n.    To  turn  hackney  or 

prostitute. 
HACKLE,  hikOcl,  #.  405.    Raw  silk,  any 

filmy  substance  unspnn. 
To  HACKLE,  hik^kl,  r.  a.  To  dress  flax. 
HACKNEY,  hik'n^,7  «.    A  hired  horse ;  a 
HACK,  hik,  )     hireling,  a  prosti- 

tote  ;  any  thing  set  out  for  hire  ;  much  used, 

common. 
To  HACKNEY,  hik'n^,  v.  a.    To  practise 

in  one  thing,  to  accustom  to  the  road. 
HAD,  hid.    The  pret.  and  part  pass,  of 

Have. 
HADDOCK,  hid'd&k,  # .  166.    A  sea  fish  of 

the  cod  kind. 
HAFT,  hift,  s.  78,  70.    A  handle,  that  part 

of  an  instrument  that  is  taken  into  the  hand. 
ToHAFT,hift,e.a.  To  set  in  a  haft 
HAG,  big,  f.    A  fury,  a  she-monster;  a 

witch,  an  enchantress  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 
To  H  AO,  hig,  V.  a.    To  torment,  to  harass 

with  terrour. 
HAGGARD,  hig'gird,*.    Wild,  untamed, 

irreclaimable  ;  lean  ;  ugly,  rugged,  deformed. 
HAGGARD,  hig'gird,  #.    Any  thing  wUd 

or  irreclaimable  ;  a  species  of  hawk. 
HAGGARDLY, hig'gird.l^yod.  Deformed 

Iv,  wildly. 

HAGGISH,  hIg'gUh,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
bag,  deformed,  horritt 
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To  haggle;  hig'gl.v. «.  405.    To  cut,  to 

chop,  to  mangle. 
To  HAGGLEt  higfgX,  v.  w.  To  be  tedioiu  ia 

»  bargain,  to  be  long  in  coming  to  tlie  price. 
HAGGLER,  hlg'^l-Ar, «.  98.  Die  that  cnt» ; 

onr  that  is  urdy  in  bargaining. 
HAH,  bi,  itUerj,   An  expresuoB  of  tome 

ludden  e^ort. 
HAIL,  bUo,  4,  Diopt  of nia  firoeen  in  tbeir 

faUinK. 
To  HAIL,  bile,  r.  «.  To  pour  down  bail. 
HAIL,  bide,  inttij,  A  term  of  salutation. 
To  HAIL,  bJae«  v.  «.  To  salute,  to  caU  to. 
HAILSHOT,  b^e'ab^t,  f.  Small  shot  scat- 
tered like  hail. 
HAILSTONE,  bkle'st^e,  «.    Apartidaor 

•ingle  ball  of  hail. 
HAILY,  b&l^,  ad.  CoasUUng  of  kail. 
HAiR,bire,«.    One  of  tke  common  te^- 

nenit  of  the  body  ;  a  tingle  hair ;  any  tlnng 

proverbialij  troaU. 
HAIRBRAINED,  blre'brln'd,!!.  S59.  WUd, 

irregolar. 
HAIRBELL,  bkrel>ll»  t.    Tbe  name  of  a 

flower,  the  hvacinth. 
HAIRBREADTH,  bLre'bild^A, «.    A  Tory 

sraall  distance. 
HAIRCLOTH,  blrelLlM,  #.  Stuff  made  of 

hair,  vcnr  rough  and  pricklj,  worn  sometimes 

in  roortiDcation. 
HAIRLACE,  biren&se,  #.    The  fllletwith 

which  the  women  tie  up  their  hav. 
HAIRLESS,  hire'Hs,*.  Without  hair. 
-HAHtlNESS,  hk'r^-D^  f.    The  state  of 

being  covered  with  hair. 
HAIRY,  hiV^,  a.    OTcrgrown with  hair; 

consisting  of  hair. 
HARE,  bkke,  t.  A  kind  of  fish. 
HAKOT,  hik'fit,  #.  166.   A  kind  of  fish. 
HALBERT,  bi^^&^d,  #.  98.    A  batUe-ax 

fixed  on  a  long  pole. 
HALBERDIER,  blll-bfirKl^^r',  s.  One  who 

if  armed  with  halberd. 
HALCYON,  bll'8h^.&n,  #.  166.  A  bird  that 

is  said  to  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that  tiicfc  is 

always  a  Calm  during  htr  incubation. 
HALCYON,  hil'sb^4in,  a.  U7.    Placid, 

quiet,  still. 
HALE,  bile, «.  Healthy,  sound,  hearty. 
To  H  ALE,  hMe^  or  hiwl,  r.  a.    To  drag  by 

force,  to  pull  violently. 

^  Tbk  woid,  lo  nmillar  lao2«a«e.  It  corrupted  b«- 
yond  rreovery  into  haul ;  bat  tolewn  fpcuk ins  still  re- 
«iair«*  lh«  regalar  Miun<t  rh)  miuf,  with  fmU  ;  Uic  other 
soond  wovlil.  In  this  caie  t>c  croM  and  valgar.— !ke  Tb 
JJmml. 

HALER,b&1&r,orhiwr&r,  f.98.    He  who 

pulU  and  hales. 

HALF,  hif,  #.  T8,  401.  A  moiety,  one  of  two 
eqnal  parts  ;  it  sometimes  hat  a  plural  signifi- 
cation when  a  number  is  divided. 

HALF,  bif,  md.    In  part,  equal. 

HALF-BIX>OD,  h4rbl6d,s.  One  not  born 
of  the  Mnie  Cither  and  mother. 

HALF.RLOODED,hifbI&d.M,a.    Mean, 

drL'et;rrate. 
HALF-FACED,  bifllste, a.  162.    Showing 

uiiiy  part  f>f  the  face. 
HALI.ilKAKU,  hdlTiIrd,  «.    Imperfectly 

HALF^MOON,  hlfmihhn',  t.    The  laoon  in 
2b4 


its  appearance  when  at  half  increase  or  de- 
crease. 
HALF-PENNY,  bl'pln-nJ,  t.    A  copper 
coin,  of  which  two  make  a  penny. 
^  This  word  Is  not  only  deprived  (<r  h^tfitt  sooml, 
Mtft  ertn  what  is  left  if  ^roMly   runucU'd;  tomidliig 
the  a  as  in  ha(ff  it  pinvitiiiil  aaU  luiticV. 

HALF-PIKE,  hiTpike,!.  Tbe  smaU  pike 
carried  by  officers.  •      .     .    , 

HALF-SEAS-OVER,  hSfsk-ivfir,  a.  A 
proverbial  expre»^ion  f^r  on*-  far  advanced.  Ik 
IS  coromoitl<  used  of  otif-  half-drunk. 

HALF-SPHERE,  hifsftre,  «.  Hemisphere. 

HALF-STRAINED,  hil'strin'd,  a.  Half- 
bred,  ira  perfect. 

HALF-SWOKD,  b3rsird,«.  Close  flpht. 

HALF-WAY,  hirni,«d.  In  the  middle. 

HALF-WIT,  hifwlt,  t.    A  blockhead,  a 

foolish  felhiw. 
HAUBUT,  b6lM^b(it,  s.  A  sort  of  fish. 
HALIMASS,  h6ni-iu4s,  s.    Tbe  feast  of 

Ail-souls. 
HAUTUOUS,  hl.litah'&.&s,  ad.  463.    Va- 

porous,  fumous. 
HALL,  hill,  f.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  manor* 

house,  so  called  because  in  it  were  held  coorta 

for  the  tenants  ;  the  ptiblic  nmni  of  a  corpu> 

ratioii ;  tbe  first  large  r<»ofD  at  the  entrance  of 

a  bouse. 
HALLELUJAH,  hi\Ah-\h^ji,  s .  Praise  y 

tbe  Lord !  A  song  of  thanksgiving. 
HALLOO,  htl-lftS',  int€rj.    A  word  of  en- 

cooragcment  when  dogs  are  let  louse  on  their 

game. 
To  HALLOO,  hil-l&&',  r.  n.  To  cry  as  after 

tbe  dogs. 
To  HALLOO,  hil-lU',  r.  c    To  eBCouTafre 

with  sliottts ;  to  chase  with  shouts ;  to  call  ur 

shout  to. 
To  HALLOW,  h4l1&,  e.  a.    To  consecrate, 

to  make  holy  ;  to  reverence  as  holjr,  as.  Hal- 
lowed by  thy  name ! 

t^  Tb  proDOMncInK  the  Lord%  Prayer,  we  sowrthaea 
bear  the  participle  of  this  word  uronoaiiccd  like  IkaC 
of  the  word  to  UotUmf.  This  arlsrt  from  noi  aitettd- 
ing  to  lb«  dlttlnctioo  made  by  syllabiratioo  brtwrea 
tbe  single  and  doobic  I;  the  double  /  in  the  umc  nr^ 
table  deepens  the  « to  the  broadest  rcand.  as  <n  tali  ; 
hot  when  one  of  the  liqaids  is  tarried  <  IT  to  the  next 
syllable,  the  •  has  Its  short  imd  slender  sooml,  as 
tal4ow  :  the  same  may  be  observed  uf  kait  and  kal- 
Um,  &c.~S«^  Frinriples,  No.  85. 

HALLUCINATION,  hll-l&.sinJt'sh&n,  a. 

Errour,  blunder,  mistake. 
HALM,  hiwro,s.  Straw. 

t^This  is  Dr.  JohnsoiiH  pronanciation  of  this  word. 

HALO,  hVl^,  f.  A  red  circle  round  tbe  stin 

or  IDO«MI. 

HALSER,  baw'sir,  s.    A  rope  less  than  a 

cable. 
To  HALT,  hilt,  r.  a.    To  limp,  to  be  lana ; 

to  stop  in  a  march  ;  lo  hesitate,  to  stand  do* 

bious  ;  to  fail,  to  falter. 
HALT,  hilt,  a.  Lame,  crippled. 
HALT,  bait,  i.    Tbe  act  uflimpioc^,  the 

manner  uf  limping  ;  a  stop  in  a  march. 
HALTER,  haltfir,  «.  He  vho  limps. 
HALTER,  baltur,  i .    A  rdpe  to  hang  male- 

fact<  rs ;  a  cord,  a  •»rot»g  str  iip. 
To  HALTER,  bil'tfir,  r.  a.   To  bind  with  a 

c«'rd  ;  to  catcli  in  a  noose. 
To  HALVE,  hiv,  c.a,  78.    To  difide  into 

two  parts 
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HALVES,  bin, «.  Floral  of  Half. 
HALVES,  hirz,  interj.    An  expression  by 

which  anj  one  Iav»  claim  to  an  equul  share. 
HAM,  him,  #.    tbe  hip,  the  hinder  part  of 

the  articuJatiub  of  the  thigh  ;  the  thigh  of  a 

huf  tailed. 
HAMLET,  hdmlet, ».  99.  A  small  village. 
HAMMER,  him'mar,  #.98.  The  instrument, 

ommtinf;  of  a  Unifs  hmidle  at)d  heavy  head, 

•iih  which  any  thine  U  forced  or  driven. 
HAMMERCLOTH,  him'mir-cUM,  a.   The 

cWh  up*in  tlic  »eal  of  the  coach-hox. 

U  A  ffltJek  In  the  Gentleman'*  Micazinc  give? the 
hhomnt  civiiiolo|y  o1  ttait  word,«bicb  we  do  not 
1*4  »■  vty  flf  oar  Dlrtionariet: 

*  Wbeii  coarbrt  anrt  charlolt  were  «r»f  Introduced, 
*«rrr«cal  anceHor*  ■•«»  to  load  the  carriage  with 
"  pratiuvioa  for  the  family  when  they  came  to  Loo- 
**  dw.    11m  hamper,  coTered  with  a  rioth.  was  a 

*  rmtfenirni  rcpo<»itory,  anU  a  Mat  for  the  coachman. 
■  Tbti  wtt  after  9irar«lf  converted  Into  a  box.  Uammer- 
•ektk  Uihervforc  very  probably  a  corraptlon  of 

*  tmrnptr-rioih." 

tf  ihr  tferlvalioD  of  this  word  wer«  worth  apendlng 
Ste^hl  spow.  1  ihMld  tbiuk,  ibat  a«  the  teat  of  the 
■iMfcBtg  ii  nut  boardv<1,  but  tiauf  lilce  a  ham/nock, 
At  word  ift  rather  a  corruption  of  hammock-cloth. 
19  U  AMM  EK,  hlm'mfir,  c.  a. .  To  beat  with 

a  baarser  ;  to  furge  or  form  with  a  hammer ;  to 

««rk  in  the  roind,  to  cunuive  by  intellecttial 

bkmr. 
To  HAMMER,  hlm'ra&r,  ».  n.   To  work,  to 

he  basy  ;  tu  he  in  agitation. 
H4MMERER,    hAm'rair-rir,  s.     He  who 

WKfka  with  a  haniMier.        ,     .  ,    .  ... 

HA>rMERHA RD, hlmrafir-hird, a.   Made 

hw4  Willi  njuch  haiuiucring. 
HAMMOCK,  bim'mdM,  «.  106.  A  twinging 

Wd. 
HAMPER,  himp'ir, «.  06.    A  large  basket 

To  HAMPER,  bdmp'ir,  v.  a.  To  shackle,  to 
mtm^i  to  iintMr* ;  to  perpUi,  to  embcr- 
mu;  to  put  in  •  hamper. 

HAIfSTHUra,  biiB'f tring,  t .  The  tendon  of 

Ike  ban. 

lb  HAMSTRING,  bAm%ti1iig,  r.  c;  pret, 
sod  pmt,  fmm,  fUmstrang.  To  lame  by  cut- 
tbf  tfaetcadofiof  the  ham. 

HAN  APER,  h4n'l-pSr,  #.  96.  A  troasury,  an 
eichcoeer.  .    _ 

HAND,  bind,  a.  Tbat  member  of  the  body 
•Web  lewhes  from  the  wrbt  to  the  fingers' 
•ad ;  ta— te  of  fotir  Inches ;  tide,  right  or 
bft;  part,  quarter;  ready  payment;  rate, 
pdicr ;  wofffciaanship,  power  or  act  of  oianiifaO' 
taring  or  making  ;  act  of  receiving  any  thing 
mdy  to  one's  hand  ;  reach,  nearness,  as,  at 
haod.  within  reach,  state  of  being  inprepara- 
taoQ ;  cards  held  at  a  game ;  that  which  is  used 
fa  oppoviiioa  to  another  ;  transmission,  con- 
vcjancc  ;  possession,  power ;  pressure  of  the 
bndle ;  method  of  gotremroent,  discipline,  re- 
stramt ;  infloeace,  management ;  that  wluch 
perf^imis  the  office  of  a  band  in  pointing  ; 
•gent,  person  employed  ;  giver  and  receiver ; 
a  wurkman,a  sailor  ;*f'>rm  or  cast  of  writing. — 
Hand  over  Vad,  negUeentl^,  rashly.— Hjind 
to  band,  close  fight  —Hand  in  hand,  in  union, 
comoiiiily. — Hand  tomouUi,as  want  requires. 
— fo  b^ar  in  Hand,  to  keep  in  expecUtion,  to 
cittdc. — To  be  Hand  and  Glove,  to  be  intimate 


To  HAND,  hind,  e.  a.    To  gire  or  transmit 
vilh  the  band ;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand  ; 
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to  seise,  to  lay  hands  on ;  to  transmit  fai  suc- 
cession, to  deliver  down  from  one  to  another. 
— Hand  is  iDOch  used  in  composition  for  that 
wliich  is  manageable  by  the  liand,  as  an  hand- 
saw ;  or  borne  in  the  hand,  a!>  a  handbarrow. 
HAND-BASKET,  hAnd'bis-kJt,  s.    A  poK- 

able  basket. 
HAND-BELL,  h4wn>fel,f.    AbeUmiigby 

the  hand. 
HAND-BRSADTH,  hftnd'bredfA,*.  A  space 

equal  to  the  hrcadtli  of  the  hand. 
HANDED,  hiin'did,  a.  With  hands  joined. 
HANDER,  hdn'd&r,  s.    Transmitter,  con- 
veyor ill  succession. 
HANDFAST,  hincl'fdst,  a.  Hold,  custody. 
HANDFUL,  hAndTul,  a.    As  much  as  the 
hand  can  gripe  or  contain ;  a  small  naraber  or 
quantity.  ^         ,     , 

HAND-GALLOP,  hSnd'g4l.lftp,f.    A  slow 

easy  liallop. 
HANDGUN,  h&nd'guD,  a.    A  gnn  wielded 

by  the  hand. 
HANDICRAFT,  hin'd^-krift,  a.    Manual 

occupation.  ... 

HANDICRAFTSMAN,  hln'd^-krifU-m^ 
s.03.  A  manufacturer,  one  employed  In  mantial 
occupation.     ^       ,    , 
HANDILY,  hin'dMi,  a.    With  skill,  with 

dexterity.  ^       ,     , 

HANDINESS,  hin'd^-nis,  #.    Readineea, 

dexterity.  ^       ,      , 

HANDIWORK,  hAndiA?Ark,  #.    Work  of 

the  hand,  product  of  labour,  manufacture. 
HANDKERCHIEF,  bAngOcir-tshif,  s.     A 
piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the  face  or 
cover  the  neck. 
To  HANDLE,  hin'dl,  v.  a.  406.  T6  touch,  to 
feel  with  the  hand  ;  to  manage,  to  wield,  to 
make  familiar  to  the  hand  by  frequent  touch- 
ing ;  to  treat  in  discourse ;  to  deal  with,  to 
practise  ;  to  treat  well  or  ill ;  to  practise  upon, 
to  do  with.  ^ 
HANDLE,  hin'dl,  s.  406.  Tbat  part  of  any 
thing  by  which  it  Is  held  in  the  hand  ;  that  of 
which  use  is  made.  , 
HANDLESS,blndlte.a.   Without  a  band. 
HANDMAID,  bind mldei  a.    A  maid  that 

waits  at  hand. 
HANDMILL,bindteIl,«.   AMfllBoredbj 

the  hand. 
HANDS  OFF,  blnds-4r,  hatmj.    A  Tvlfur 

phrase  for  Keep  off,  forbear. 
HANDSAILS,Ubd'slds,s.    Sails  managed 

by  the  hand. 
HANDSAW,  bind'slw,  a.  A  saw  manage- 

able  by  the  nand. 
HANDSEL,  hin'sll,  s.  The  first  act  of  osing 
any  thing,  the  first  act  of  anv  thing,  the  first 
act  of  sale,  the  money  Uken  for  tlie  first  sale. 
To  HANDSEL,  hln'sil,  r.  a.    To  use  or  do 

any  thing  the  first  time. 
HANDSOME,  h4n'sim,a.  Beautiful,  grace- 
ful ;  elegant ;  ample,  liberal,  as,  a  liandsume 
fortune  ;  generous,  noble,  as,  a  haadsoiue  ac- 
tion. ^      ,       , 
HANDSOMELY,  bln'tArol^,  cd.    Beanti. 
fully,  gracefully  ;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  liberally, 
generously. 
HANDSOMENESS,hln's&m.nla,  t.  Beauty, 

•raoe.  elegance. 
HANDY  ICE,  hindMse,  a.    A  ?ice  lo  hold 
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HANDWRITINO,  hind-rl'ting, «.    A  cast 

or  form  of  writing, peculiar  to  each  hand. 
HANDY,  hkn'dkf  a.  Executed  or  performed 

by  the  hand ;  leadjr,  deiterous,  tkilful,  con- 
venient ,       .     ,       . 
HANDYDANDY,  hin'dMin'd^,  s.  A  play 

hi  which  children  change  hands  and  places. 
To  HANG,  hdng,  r.  a.  409.  preter.  and  part. 

pau.  Hanged  or  Hung,  anciently  Hung.    To 

suspend,  to  fasten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 

sustained,  not  below,  but  above;  to  place 

withoat  any  solid  support  \  to  choak  and  kill 

bv  suspending  by  the  neck ;  to  delay,  to  show 

aloft  ;  to  decline  ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as 

in  some  directions  to  be  moveable ;  to  furnish 

with  ornaments  or  draperies  fastened  to  the 

wall. 
To  HANG,  hing,  v. «.  To  be  suspended,  to 

be  supported  above,  not  below  ;  to  dangle,  to 

rest  upon  by  embracing  ;  to  hover,  to  impend  ; 

to  be  compact  or  united  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  in 

suspense,  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  ;  to 


be  delayed,  to  linger  ;  to  be  dependent  on  ;  to 

be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention  ;  to  have 

a  steep  declivity  ;   to  be  executed  by  the 

lialter ;  to  decline,  to  tend  down. 
HANGER,  hibg'ir,  s.  409.  That  by  which 

any  thing  hangs,  as,  tbe  pot-hangers. 
HAKGER,  hlog'&r,  s.  96.    A  short  broad 

sword.  ,     ^ 

HANGER-ON,    hing'-ftr-^n',    #.     A  de- 

pendant. 
HANGING,  hinging,!. 410.  Drapery  htiiig 

or  fastened  against  the  walls  of  rooms. 
HANGING,  hlog^g,  part.  a.    Foreboding 

death  by  the  iuilter ;  re<|ttuing  to  be  punished 

by  the  halter. 
HANGMAN,  hlog'miii,  t.  88.  The  pabUck 

eaectttioiier. 
HANK,  hlngk, «.  A  skein  of  threat]. 
To  H A N KER,  hlogk'&r,  v.  n.    To  long  im- 
portunately. 
HA'NT,  hi'nt,  80.    For  Has  not,  or  Have 

not. 
HAP,  hip,  f.  Chance,  fortune ;  that  which 

liappens   by   chance   or  fortune ',  accident, 

casual  event,  misfortune. 
H  AP-H  AZ  ARD,  h4p-h4x4rd,  t  .88.  Chance^ 

aecident. 
To  HAP,  hip,  V.  n.    To  come  by  accident, 

to  fall  out,  to  happen. 
HAPLY,  hlpl^,  ad.  Perhaps,  perad venture, 

it  roav  be  ;  by  chance,  by  accident. 
HAPLESS,  hiplls,  a.    Unhappy,  nnfortu- 

nate,  luckless. 
To  HAPPEN,  hip'p'n,  r.  w.  405.    To  fall 

out  by  chance,  to  cunie  to  pass  ;  to  light  on  by 

accident. 
HAPPILY,    hlpV-1*,    ad.     Fortunately, 

luckily,  successfully  ;ad<lrcssfullv,  jrracefully, 

without  Uh«»ur  ;  in'a  stale  «.f  f.  llcity. 
HAPPINF.SS,  hip'pcn^s,  t.  Felicity,  state 

in  which  the  desires  are  satislicd  ;  good  luck, 

g(N>d  furttinr. 
HAPPY,  hap'p*,  a.    In  a  state  of  felicity  ; 

lucky.  «ucc<-»»ful, fortunate;  addressful,  readv. 
HARANCU'E,  hl-riog',  t.  337.   A  speech, 

a  popular  oration. 
ToHAUANGUE,   hiring',  r.  k.  To  make 

a  iprrch. 
HARANOIKR,  hdrdng'ur,*.  Anoralor,a 

pubiick  s|»eaker. 
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To  HARASS,  hir^,  v.  a.    To  weary,  to 

fatigue. 
HARASS,  h^r'As,  t.  M'aste,  disturbance. 
HARBINGER,  hi^^]n-jur,  s.  A  foreninm-r, 

a  precursor. 
HARBOUR,  hir^2lr,  s.  314.     A  lod^ine,  a 

place  of  entertainment  ;  a  poilf>r  h«vcu  (or 

shinning  ;  an  asylum,  a  shelter. 
To  HARBOUR,  hir^fir,  r.  a.    To  receive 

entertainment,  to  sojourn. 
To  HARBOUR,  hir'bfir,  r.  a.  To  enterUin, 

to  permit  to  reside  ;  to  slu  Iter,  to  secure. 
HARBOURAGE,  hlr'bur-4je,#.  90.  Shelter, 

entertainment 
HARBOURER,  hir'b&r&r,  f.'08.  One  that 

entertains  another. 
HARBOURLESS,h2r^&r-Us,a.    Withoat 

harbour. 
HARD,  bird, a.  78.     Firm,  resisting  pene- 
tration or  separation  ;  ditlicult,  not  easy  lo  Um* 

intellect ;  difiicult  of  accutuplisliiDeiit ;  |kaio- 

ful,  distressful,  laborious;  cruel,  opprc^»i«r. 

rigorous;  sour,  rouj^h,  severe ;  insensible,  ur^ 

touched  ;    unhappv,    vexatious ;     vefieiarTit, 

keen,  severe,  as,  a  Fiard  winter ;  unrcasun«blr. 

unjust ;  forced,  not  easily  granted  ;  austerv  ; 

rough,  as  liquids  ;  harsh,  stilT,  constraiiicrd  ; 

nut    plentiful,    not    prosperous;    araricsons, 

faultily  sparing. 
HARD,  bird,  od.   Close,  near,  as,  hard  h\  ; 

diligently,  laboriousl? ,  incessantly  ;  unraaily. 

veiatiously.  distressfullv  ;  fast,  nimbly  ;  wtUi 

difficulty ;  terapestuousTv,  boisterously. 
HARDBOUND.  hlrd1>6dnd,  a.  Costive. 
To  HARDEN,  hlr'd'n.  r.  a.  103.    Tu  mahr 

hard  ;  tu  confirm  in  effrontery,  tu  make  iiB|m- 

dent;  to  confirm  in  wickedness,  tu  nuike  ub- 

d urate ;  to  make  insensible,  to  stupsfy  ;   w 

make  firm,  to  endue  with  constancy. 
HARDENER,  bir^'n-lir,  t.  One  that  aMhea 

anv  thine  harid. 
HAilDFAVOURED,hirdf&-vdr'd,«.CottrM 

of  feature. 
HARDHANDED,  hlrdlUb-d^i,  a.  Coarse, 

mechanick. 
HARDHEAD,  hirdlild,  «.  Clash  of  heads ; 

a  hard  contest  ^     , 

HARDHEARTED,  hird'hirfte,^    Crvel, 

inexorable,  merciless,  pitiless. 
HARDHEARTEDNESS,  hirdhiif Jd-Ws, 

i.  Cruelty,  want  of  tenderness. 
HARDIHEAD,  hlKd^h^,         I  s.  Stent- 
HARDIHOOD,  hlr'd^hdd,  Sei.)         Dem, 

bravery.     Obsolete. 
HARDIMENT,  bir'd^.nlnt,  i.    Covrairr, 

stoutness,  braver v,  act  of  bravery. 
HARDINESS,    bir'denis,  s.      Hardidiip^ 

fatigue  ;  stoutness,  courage,  bravery  ;  cdrou- 

tery,  confidence. 
HARDLABOURED,h^.li^&r*d,«.  103. 

KUboraie,  studied. 
HARDLY,  hlrdn^od.   With  difficylty,  swt 

easily  ;  scarcely,  scant;  crudpncU  ;  scvrw* 

ly  ;    rigorously,  oppressively  ;    b«r»hi3  ,    ooc 

tenderly,  not  delicately. 
HARDMOUTHKD,  Urd-mo^Tw'd'.  «.  Vis- 

obedient  to  ilir  rein,  not  sensiMr  of  ihe  Ihi 
HARDNESS,  hird'n^,  s.  Power  .  f  rr*i*f. 

ance  in  bodic.  ;  clitHculty  tu  br  ui.tlrr>t>.o  . 

diHiculty  to   lie  accdmnlisheU  ;  scarcity.   |v- 

nur^' ;  obscurity,  prufligatenrss ; 
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haithneu  of  look  ;  kecnneu,  vehemence  of 
wemther  or  icasons ;  cruelly  of  temper,  tavage- 
neti,  harshneM ;  faultj  partiroony,  tUngineu. 

HARDOCK,  hii'dlky  «.  I  luppose  the 
tame  with  Burdock* 

HARDS,  hlidsy  a.  The  reAise  or  coarser 
part  of  6ax. 

HARDSHIP,  hflrd'ahTp,  a.  Injury,  oppres- 
•ion ;  inoaaYeniencea  ^tigoe. 

HARDWARE,  hird'wiure,  a.  Manulactiires 

HAI^WAREMAN,hlrdVLre.iiiiii,a.  A 
maker  or  seller  of  metalline  manufactures. 

HARDY,  hlr'd^,  €.  Bold,  brare,  atout, 
daring ;  strung,  hard',  firm. 

HARE,  hire,  a.  A  amaU  quadruped,  re- 
markable for  timidity,  vigilaiioe,  and  fecun- 
dity :  -  a  constellation. 

HAREBELL,  hltfe'bll,  a.  A  blue  flower  ofi 
the  bell  shape. 

HAREBRAINED,  hWbrii'd,  a.  VoUtUe, 
■nsettled,  wild. 

HAREPOOT,  hlire^t,  t.  A  blid;  an  herb. 

HARELIP,  Mrelip,  a.  A  fissure  in  the 
upper  lip  with  want  of  substance. 

H ARESEAR,  hbs'Ur,  a.  A  pUnt. 

HARIER,  h4r'rt-&r,  a.    A  dog  for  hunting 
hares. 
t^  EitlMr  tb«  spcllhig  or  tke  i^roBaodalloa  of  tkb 

wurd  shoold  be  allcr«d.    11m  tpelllog  necesMrily  r«> 

oak««  tb«  m  tang,  m  In  kmre;  and  tlic  proonoclaUoo 

dMiaads  Um  r  to  ba  doahlcd.    Tha  OMMt  ratioaal  al- 

IwaHoa  wMld  b«  to  pcooomea  U  wUh  tU  m  loog,aad 

la  M  the  oUtor   pronandatloa  be  couiklerad  as  tba 

laagmgv  or  tht  SUbIt  «mI  the  fl«ld.-8e«  Lttsk. 

To  HARK,  hirk,  v.  n.  To  liaten. 

HARK,hirk,  imiaj.  Liat!  hear!  liaten! 

HARL,  hirl,  a.  The  filamenta  of  flax ;  any 
filamentous  substance. 

HARLEQUIN,  blrli^  a.  415.  A  buffoon 
who  plays  tricka  to  dltert  the  populace,  a 
jackpudding.^     , 

HARLOT,  Ui^it,  a.  166.  A  fihore,  a 
atrempet. 

HARLOTRY,  hira&t-rt,  a.  The  trade  of  a 
harlot.  Ibcnkathm  i  anaaeof  contempt  for  a 


HARM,  him,  a.  Injury,  oime,  wickednesa ; 

mischief,  detriment,  hurt. 
Te  HARM,  hirm,  e.  «.  To  hurt,  to  injure. 
HARMFUL,  hirmt&l,  a.     HurtftO,  aUa- 

chieTOM. 

HARMFXrLLY,him'fb.^«d.    Hurtfkilly, 
Botioasly. 

HARMFULNESS,  hlrmlftl.nla,a.    Hurt- 

fulness,  miscbievonsness. 
HARMLESS,  hirml^  a.  Innocent,  innox- 

iout,  not  hurtful ;  unhurt,  undamaged. 
HARMLESSLY,  birml^l^^dd.  InnocenUy, 

without  hurt,  without  crime. 
HARMLESSNESS,  hirml^nla,  a.    loao- 

cence,  freedom  from  injnry  or  hurt 
HARMONIC  AL,  hir-ro6a'^.kil,)«.  Adant- 
HARMONICK,hir.m6n1k,508.)     ed     to 

each  other,  musical. 
HARMONIOUS,  hirm^'n^-fts, a. Adapted 

to  each  other,  having  the  parU  proportioned 

to  each  other ;  musiol. 

HARMONIOUSLY,   hlr-mA'n^.ia.U,  ad. 
With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of  paru  to 
each  other ,  mutically ,  with  coaoord  uf  sounds. 
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HARMONIOU8NESS,  hir-mMii-is-nis,  a. 
Proportion,  musicalness. 

ToHARMONIZE,hirm^nke,e.a.ToadJu8t 
in  fit  proportions. 

HARMONY,  hiKmA-n^,  a.  The  just  adap- 
tation of  one  part  to  another ;  iost  proportion 
of  sound  ;  concord,  correspondent  sentiment. 

HARNESS,  hir'nis,  a.  Armour,  defensive 
furniture  of  war ;  the  traces  of  draught-liorses* 
particularly  of  carriages  of  pleasure. 

To  HARNESS,  hlr^ls,  t;.  a.  To  dress  in 
armour ;  to  fia  horses  in  their  traces. 

HARP,  harp,  a.  A  lyre,  an  instrument 
strung  with  wire  and  struck  wt|li  the  finger; 
a  constellation. 

To  HARP,  hirp,  o.  a.  To  play  on  the  harp ; 
to  tooch  any  passion ;  to  dwell  vexatiously  on 
one  subject 

HARPER,  hir^pir,  a.  96.  A  player  on  the 
harp. 

HARPINO  IRON,  hlr'plng  I'ftm,  a.  A 
bearded  dart  with  a  line  fastened  to  the  handle, 
with  which  whales  are  struck  and  caught. 

HARPOONER,  hir-p^n^ii",  a.  He  that 
throws  the  liarpoou. 

HARPOON,  hir.p&in',  a.  A  harping  lion. 

HARPSICHORD,  hirp's^-k&rd,  a.  A  must- 
cal  instrument. 

HARPY,  hlr'p^,  a.  The  harpies  were  a  kind 
of  birds  which  liad  the  faces  c»f  women,  and 
foul  long  claws,  very  filtby  creatures ;  a  raven* 
ous  wre«eh. 

HARQUEBUSS,  hirltw^bia,! .  A  handgun. 

UARQUEBUSSIER,  hlr-kw^-bAa-a^r',  a. 

*    f75.  One  armed  with  a  harqueboss. 

HARRIDAN,  hlr^ii-dln,  a.  A  decayed 
strumpet 

HARROW,  hlf'ri,  a.  A  f^ame  of  timbeia 
crossing  each  other,  and  set  with  teeth. 

To  HARROW,  hlr^  a.  a.  Tobreakwith 
the  barrow  ;  to  tear  up ;  to  rip  up ;  to  pillage, 
to  strip,  to  lay  waste;  to  invade,  to  haraaa 
with  incursioiu ;  to  disturb,  to  put  into  oom- 
motion. 

H  ARROWER.  hAi^ri-ir,!.  He  who  harrows; 
a  kind  of  hawk. 

To  HARRY,  hAr^,  r.a.  To  tease,  to  ruflle ; 
in  Scotland  it  aignifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  op- 
press. 

HARSH,  hlrsh,  a.  Austere,  rough,  sour ; 
rough  to  the  ear ;  crabbed,  morose  :  peevish  ; 
rugged  to  the  touch  ;  unpleasing,  rigorous. 

HARfiHLY,  hirshl^,  ad.  Sourly,  auaterely 
to  the  palate ;  with  violence,  in  opposition  to 
gentleneas;  severely,  mormcly,  crahbedly; 
ruffled  ly  to  the  ear. 

HARSHNESS,  h2rsh'n2s,  a.  Sourness,  au- 
stere taste  :  roughness  to  the  ear  :  ruggednesa 
to  the  touch  ;  crabbcdness,  peevishness. 

HART,  hlrt,  a.  A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind, 
the  male  of  the  roe. 

HARTSHORN,  hirts'h&m,  f.  Spirit  drawn 
from  horn. 

HARTSHORN,  hirUli&m,  a.  An  herb. 

HARVEST,  hlrV^st,  a.  The  seaaon  of  reap- 
ing aqd  gathering  the  com ;  the  com  ripened, 
gathered,  and  iiined  ;  the  product  of  labour. 

HARVEST-HOME,  hir'vJst.hUe,  a.  Tha 
song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the  least  i 


song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the  feast  made 
for  having  inned  the  harvest ;  the  opportuni^ 
of  gathenog  treasure.         ^ 
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QARVEST-IiORD.  Iiii'y&t*linl,  «.    Tbe 

head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 
HAfiVESTER,  hii^vls-tfir,  «.     One  who 

work*  at  I  he  harvest. 
HARVESTMAN,  hirVlst-mdn,  $.    A  la- 

buurer  in  harvest. 
HAS,  b4z, «.  The  third  person  sin^ar  of 

the  verb  To  Have. 

t^  I'bere  is  some  rctsnn  in  the  custom  adopted  by 
the  profoaod  and  injcvntoui  aolhur  u(  the  Philotopby 
of  Rheinrick,whrre  he  makf » Chi;  third  person  of  verbs 
-end -in  tk,  when  the  paccceding  «ord  be{;ios  wiib#, 
to  avoid  Ibe  want  or  disiii.ciioa  between  the  Anal  and 
f nkial  #,  and  he  giieth  setcral  examples  of  this ;  bat 
this  is  only  avoiding  in  one  iraUnce  whnt  cannot  be 
avoided  iu  aih6o^An<l ;  and  hi  the  li<-ping  soand  is  not 
the  mo^  respectable  part  uf  our  l)itJi;iM^r-,and  requires 
SMire  effort  than  ihe  limplc  hl»s,it  m.iv.exceptio  very 
•dana  lanfptaKe*  be  very  well  taul  nside. 
To  HASH,  hish,  r.  a.    To  mince,  to  chop 

into  tniall  pieces,  and  mingle. 
HASLET,     f  h&Wt,  Is.  The  heart,  liver, 
HARSLET,  Ihlr'sl^t.  J     and  lights  of  a 

hoj»,  with  the  windpipe  and  part  of  the  throat 

to  It. 

HASP,  hisp,  «.  79.    A  clasp  folded  over  a 

staple,  and  fastened  as  witli  a  padlock. 
To  HASP,  h^sp,  r.  n.  To  shut  with  a  hasp. 
HASSOCK,  has's&k,  «.  166.    A  thick  mat 

on  which  men  kneel  at  church. 
HAST,  hAst.  The  second  person  singular  of 

Have. 
HASTE,  h&ste,  s.  74.   Hurry,  speed,  nim- 

bleness.  precipitation  ;  passion,  vehemence. 
To  HA8TE,  histe,  472.      )  r.  ».    To  make 
To  HASTEN,  hi^'sn,  405.   {      haste,  to  be 

in  a  hurry  ;  to  move  with  swiftnetf; 
To  HASTE,  hAste,      >r.«-  472.    To  posh 
To  HASTEN,  hA'sn,   S      forward,  to  urge 

on,  to  precipitate. 

HASTENER,h4te^,  s.QB.Oiie  that  haateM 

orhorriea. 
HASTILY,  hlf'ti-l*,  o.  In  a  hurry,  ipeedfly, 

lAahly,  quickly  ;  rashly,  precipitately  ;  pat. 

•lonately,  with  veheoeoce. 
HASTINESS,  hl«ai.nlf,«.  Haste,  speed; 

harry,  precipitatiou ;  angry  tastuiess,  pmUob- 

•te  vehemence. 

HASTINGS,  hWdngXjS.    PeaM  that  come 

early. 

HASTY,  h&s^,  a.  Quick,  speedy ;  passion- 

•te,  vehement ;  rash,  precipiUte ;  early  ripe. 
HASTY-PUDDING,  his  a.pddlng,  s.    A 

padding  made  of  milk  and  floar  boiled  quick 

toifether. 
HAT,  hit, «.  74.  A  cover  for  the  head. 
HATBAND,  hit^dnd,  s.  88.    A  string  tied 

round  the  hat. 
H ATCASE,  hifkise,  t.   A  sliglht  box  for  a 

hat. 
To  HATCH,  hluh,r.  a.  Toproducc  young 

frumejfgs  ;  to  quicken  theeg^is  by  incubation; 

to  form  hy  mrditalion,  to  contrive  ;  lo  sliade 

by  liui  t  in  drnwing  or  *:ngraving. 
To  HATCH,  hluh,r.  a.   To  be  in  the  slate 

of  gro^iiijf  quick  ;  to  be  in  a  state  uf  advance 

tfiward^  rflrct. 

HATC  n,  hjJuh,  t.    A  brood  excluded  from 

the  rtf  ;  tl  c  act  of  exclu»i(.n   fffn  the  ejfjr ; 
thr  ruclojure,  di>C4.ver^  ;  the   half-diior ;  in 
tlif  |dural,  tiie  doors  or  opcuinK*  by  which  they 
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descended  from  one  deck  or  floor  of  a  ikip  to 

another.---To  be  under  Hatches,  to  be  in  s  rtate 

of  ignominv.  poverty,  or  depression. 
To  H  ATCHEL,  hikid,  c.  a.  To  beat  fcx  lo 

•i  to  separate  the  fibrons  from  the  brittle  part 
HATCH  EL,  hikld,  s.  The  instnnnent  with 

which  flax  Is  beaten. 
HATCHELLER,  hik'kl-^,  t.    A  better  of 

flax. 
HATCHET,  hdtshlt,  t.  99.  A  small  axe. 
HATCHET-FACE,  hitshit-iise,*.  An  ugly 

face. 
HATCHMENT,  hAtsh'm^nt,  t.    AnDoriil 

escutcheon  placed  over  a  door  at  a  funeral. 
HATCHWAY,  hltshVk, «.   The  wsj  oTer 

or  through  the  batches. 
To  HATE,  hite,  tr.  «.  74.    To  detest,  to  tb- 

hor,  to  abominate. 
HATE,  hke,<.  Malignity,  detesUtioa. 
HATEFUL,  hiteful,  a.  That  which  cansrt 

abhorrence;    odious,    abbontnt,   loalignaut, 

malevolent. 
HATEFULLY^  hite'fil-*,  ad.    Odiouslj, 

abominably ;  malignaiitlv.  mnliciouslT. 
HATEFULNESS.hite'fai-n^  t.   Odioof- 

ness. 
HATER,  hik'tir,  s.  96.  One  that  hates. 
HATH,  hith.    The  third  person  siactilar  of 

the  verb  To  Have ;  now  aeldom  uKd  but  la 

•oleron  compositions.— See  Has. 
HATRED,  hi'tr^,  s.  Hate,  ill-wUl,  mtlig- 

niiy. 

To  HATTER,  hlt't&r,  «.  a.    To  harass,  ta 

HATTER,  hiftfir,  s.  98.  A  maker  of  hsts. 
HATTQCK,  hitt&k,s.  166.  A  shock  of  eofo. 
HAUBERK,  hiw'b^k,  s.  Sit.    A  coat  of 

mail. 
To  HAVE,  hlv,  «>.  «.  75  ;  pret.  and  ftrt. 
fm$.  Had.    To  carry,  to  wear;  to  posiess; 
to  obtain,  to  enjoy ;  to  contahi ;  to  bea  has- 
band  or  wife  to  aiiocher :  it  it  moat  asrd  m 
£ngliah,  as  in  other  EorapcMi  langoages,  ■• 
an  auxiliary  verb  to  auke  the  teuaes.  Have, 
the  pveterpcrfect,  and  Had, the  pcetcrplaeptf* 
feeU— Have  at,  or  with,  b  an  expfesaioa  ^ 
nothig  resolution  to  make  some  attempt. 
HAVEN,  h4Vn,s.  108.    A  port,  a  haihoat, 
a  safe  sUtion  for  ships  ;  a  shelter,  an  asyla^ 
HAVER,  hlv^,  s.  96.  PoMeMor,  holder. 
UAUGH,  hiw,  s.  A  Utile  mmIow  lyiag  h 
a  valley. 

^TMsword.tbomeh  fee  aces  ataalete,  ar  b*^ 
only  In  tbe  proper  iiimrs  of  fHkertimelmttK  ^^ 
Ujikmwgk,  &c.  SMoas  to  kav«  rtsca  froM  iW  4t«i  •• 
the  lata  whiin>ir«l  dccrptioo  uc  m^ct  with  ia  »** 
gsrdeos  where  we  ure  soddenly  Mopped  by  s  "*««> 
valley  wholly  inp«i  captibi*  illl  we  roaie  u  th<  t^t* 
of  It.  Tha  exprewiou  of  tarptUe,  HmM  .'  hmk  '  w**^ 
gaaerally  brrakt  oat  uima  a  dbcovcry  vt  thu  d«<v#- 
tion.  Is  continunly  luppoyed  lo  be  thv  ori^iD  p'  t*^ 
word  ;  bat  lh«  ol<i  woi.l  //aw^A  li  >o  ncarty  reUit^  (• 
the  siKniAcation  of  the  aew  lemi  kav,  tunt,  ik«i  *^ 
t*  ems  mocb  the  mora  naoral  fMraaC  of  a. 

UAUGHT,  hiwt,  «.     Haughty,  iasolcat, 

proud. 
HAl  r.HTILY,  hiwt^l*,€d.  Proudly,  sr- 

rugantlv. 
HAUGHTINESS,  hlw't^.n^f.  Pride,  s^ 

rojrance. 
HAUGHTY,  hiwt*,  a.  298.    Pro«l,  lofty, 

insolent,  anogani,    cuotcnptuoos ;   piao«l'7 

great 
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lUVINO,  hiring,  t.    PoMeatioii,  esUte, 

Isriune  $  the  act  ur  state  of  potscMiag  ;  be- 

laviottr,  rcgoUniy. 
HAVIOUR,  h4'v*-5r,  t.  Cooduct,  mannerg. 
IW  HAUL^  hJwl,  r.  a.    To  pull,  to  draw,  to 

drtf  by  vj'.leiice — See  Hole, 

t^TkMwcH  to  in  B«rc  freqaent  ■•«  t)Mn  the  word 
T«  A«if.  Md  tceflM  U*  h4ve  «  tUade  of  difference  in 
itta4«ulu{.  To  *a/e  ^enu  lo  siftnifv  ihe  forcing  or 
«tr«Wto|  or  a  »er«0M;  and  to  Aaiil,  the  fordtiy  or 
*i«|iag  of  a  thing  ;  and  is  (cntrally  ased  in  ita  b«- 
4hw,  t  M  ladkraM  oceaaioitf  to  •  ptrtoo,  at.  To 
pm  Aod  ksui  one  abuuL 

HAUL,  liiwl, «,  Pall,  Yiuleooe  In  dragging. 

HAUM,liawm,  «.213.    Straw. 

HAUNCH,  liiatah, «.  214.    The  thigh,  the 

Mod  hip ;  lite  rcer,  Uie  hiud  port. 
To  HAIJNT,  bint,  r.  c  To  frequent,  to  be 
BMich  aboat  atij  place  nr  pertun ;  it  is  used 
^oeniljr  in  an  111  sens*  of  one  that  comes 
aawekoose ;  it  ia  caiiiieodf  used  vf  appa* 
lilioiia. 

pThto  word  waa  In  qai«c  potfrstion  of  its  irae 
■•ad  liU  a  t*lc  dramatic  ymi^  nado  Us  aitpcarance. 
vWckybi  tkasarpriac  of  thoic  who  bail  lieard  the  Ian- 
t«|t  sp^lccn  half  a  ccDtery,  wa«,  by  iome  •|>ealcer«, 
caikdiiic  UawmtedThuer.  This  waa  cert^lniy  the 
wprvvfiDcat  of  aom«  crHiek  lo  ibe  lancuaso  ;  tor  a 
Nacowa—  tptakcf  woaid  aodoabt^dly  have  pro- 
'••"*  «ha  ««  as  ia  ^UMt,  Jmumi,  tic  and  it  bad 
•■■T  htea  prenoaoccd  In  iba  Drummer,  or  the 
i7«a«/«d  Hmim.  That  lliia  pronnorlaUoo  is  aire*. 
•**r  t«  a«al«nr,  ace  Frincipies,  No.  tl4. 

To  HAUNT,  hint,  r.  a.    To  be  much  about, 

lo  appear  freouiend^. 
BAUNT,  hint,  «.    Place  In  which  one  is 

litf)iieatijr  (oujid ;  habit  uf  being  in  a  certain 

plaee. 
BAUNTCR,  hlnfSr,  t.  98.  Frequenter,  one 

that  it  often  found  in  any  place. 
HAVOCK,  biYvdlt,  «.  1C6.    Waste,  wide 

uid  imirnil  devasutiun. 
BAVOCK,  hiir'yik,  intefj.     A  word   of 

MeDovaeeinent  to  slauehter. 
^  HAVOCK,  hiy'vik,  r.  a.    To  waste,  to 

HAmOY,  bAliM,  t.  A  wind  Instrument. 
HAOTBOV    Strawberry,   hAT)J^,   *.-See 

HA W.  hiw, «.    The  berry  and  seed  of  the 

kawiWn;  a  hedge;  an  excrescrnce  in  the 
2^1  aaiaaU  piece  uf  ground  adjoining  to  a 

HAHTHOBN,  hJw'lAim,  #.     The  thorn 

ihal  bears  haws  ;  the  while  thorn. 
•lAWreOHN,  hiw'lAim,  a.    Belonging  to 

tha«Dit«  ihorii;  consisting  of  white  thorn. 

J:^^'  ^^*  *'•  "•  To  apeak  slowly,  with 
n  aS?*'*'  i«iermia»loo  and  hesiUli«)n. 
•lAWK,  hiwk,  #.    A  bird  of  prey,  used 

••^  aikdently  in  sport  to  catch  other  birds : 

w  ef  ort  to  fiiKe  phlegm  op  the  thrt>aL 
Ta  HAWK,  biwk,  r.  «.    To  fly  hawks  at 

J>*1»;  tu  fly  at,  lo  attack  on  the  wing;  to 

r^}'P  P»»*^g«»  with  a  noise ;  to  tvil  by  pro- 

caimmi^  m  iJie  strerts. 
HAWKto,  hiw\il,a.t(i6.    Formed  like 

a  hack's  bili 
H.AWKER,h4w1t4r,,.98.    One  who  sells 
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Ihd^  i.     A  plant. 
7^"*;."?^"*»  '•  "^*  Two  round  holes 
^««»  »hjp  f  head  or  beak,  Oifoiigh  which  the 
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HAY,  hi,  s.   Grass  dried  to  fodder  cattle  in 

winter ;  a  kind  of  dance. 
HAYMAKER,  hli'mli-k&r,s.  One  employed 

in  drviii^  gras*  for  iiay. 
HAZARD,  hdz'&rd,  s.  88.  Chance,  accident ; 

danger,  chance  of  dniiger  ;  a  game  at  dice. 
To  HAZARD,  hizurd,  r.  a.    To  cxpo6e  to 

chance. 
To  HAZARD,  Ma'Srd,  r.  n.    To  try  the 

chance  ;  to  adventure. 
HAZARDABLE,  blb&r-d4-bl,a.  Venture- 

aoDie,  liable  to  chance. 
HAZ ARDER,  hdz'ur-dfir,s.He  who  hazards. 
HAZAiiDHY,  hdz'ur^r*,  «.  Temerity,  pre- 

cipitatiiin. 
HAZ  A  RDOUS,  hiz'&r-d&s,  a.    Dangerous, 

exposed  to  chance. 
HAZARDOUSLY,  hiz'ir-dis4^  od.  With 

danger  or  chance 
HAZE,  h4se .  9.    Fog,  mist 
HAZEL,  ht'z'l,  8.  loa.    A  nut-tree. 
HAZEL,  hit'z'I,  a.    Light  brown,  of  the  co* 

lour  of  haxel. 
HAZELLY,  hliVl4,  a.     Of  the  colour  of 

hazel,  a  lii^ht  brown. 
HAZY,  hi'ai,  a.  Dark,  foggy,  misty. 
HE,  h^^,  prm. ;  oblique  case  Him ;  plwr. 
They  ;  o6%ue  cuss  Them.  The  man  that  was 
named  before ;  ihe  roan,  the  person  ;  man,  or 
male  beiiig  ;  male,  as  a  He  bear,  a  He  goat. 
HEAD,  h^,  s.  284.  The  part  of  the  animal 
that  contaijis  the  brain,  or  the  organ  of  sensa- 
tion or  thought ;  chief,  principaT  person,  one 
to  whom  the  rest  are  subordinate ;  place  of 
honour,  the  first  place;  understanding,  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  ;  resistance,  hostile  opposi- 
tion ;  state  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his 
age  is  known;  the  top  of  any  thing  bigger 
than  the  rest ;  the  fore  part  of  any  thine,  as  of 
a  ship ;  that  which  rises  00  the  lop  of  liquors' 
upper  part  of  a  bed  ;  dress  of  the  head  ;  prin^ 
clpal  topicka  of  discourse ;  source  of  ^^ani ; 
crisis,  pilch ;  it  is  ntty  improperly  applied  to 
roots. 
To  HEAD,  h^,  e.  a.  To  lead,  to  influence, 
to  direct,  to  govern;  to  behead,  to  kill  by 
taking  away  the  l>ead ;  to  fit  any  thing  with 
a  bead,  or  principal  part;  to  lop  trees  at 
ii»e  top. 
HEADACH,  hidike,  s.  S55.    Pain  in  the 

head. 
HEADB  AND,  h&i'bind,  $.    A  fillet  for  the 
bead,  a  topknot ;    ihe  hand  to  each  end  of  a 
book. 
HEADBOROUOH,  hid^6r.r4, «.    A  con- 

stable,  a  subordinwte  constable. 
HEADDRESS,  h^'drls,  $,    The  corering 
of  a  woman's  head  ;  any  thing  resembling  a 
headdress. 
HEADER,  h^dir,  s.  96.    One  that  headi 
nails  or  pins,  or  tlie  Iikc  ;  tiie  first  brick  hi  the 
angle. 
HEADINESS,  h^'d^-n^,  t.    Hurry,  rash- 

ness.  stuLb«>rnnvs«,  precipiutiun,  obstinacy 
HEADLAND,  h^d'Und,  s.     Promontory, 

cape  ;  firnuiid  under  hedges. 
HEADLESS,  h^'l^s,  «.    Without  a  head, 
beheaded  ;    without  a  chief;   obstinate,  in- 
considerate, ignorant. 
HEADLONG,  h^  l6ng,  «.    Rash,  thought- 
less ;  sudden,  piccipitate. 
HEiVDLONG)  hk'Mng,  ad. 
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foremost;  rashly,  without  thought,  precipi- 
tatelv  ;  hastily,  without  delay  -t  respite. 

HEADPIECE,  h^d'p^^8€,#.  Aimourlorthe 
head,  helmet ;  undersUr.dinjr,  force  of  mind. 

HEADQUARTERS,  hld-kwar'turz,«.  The 
place  of  general  rendezvous,  or  h.dgaient  for 
soldiers,  where  tlic  commander-in-chief  Ukes 
up  his  quarters. 

HEADSHIP,  hW'shIp,*.  Diguity,  autho- 
rity, chief  place. 

HEADSiMAN,  h^dz'man,  0,88.  Executioner. 

HEADSTALL,  hld'st^U,  8.  400.  Part  of 
the  bridle  thai  covers  the  head. 

HEADSTONE,  h^'stAne,  «.  The  first  or 
capital  stone.  ,         - 

HEADSTRONG,  hld'strAng,  a.  Unre- 
strained, violent,  ungovenuble. 

HEADWORKMAN,h^d-wirk'm4n,«.  The 
foreman.  ,   , 

HEADY,  hid'd*,  a.  Rash,  precipiUte, 
ha*ty.  violent ;  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

To  HEAL,  hMe,  r.  «.  227.  To  cure  a  per- 
son ;  t<»  restore  from  hurt,  sickness,  or  wound  i 
to  reconcile ;  as,  he  healed  all  dissensions. 

To  HEAL,  h^e.  tj.  a.    To  grow  weU. 

HEALER,  hile'Ar,  «.    One  who  cures  or 

HEALING.  hMeIng,  part.  a.    MUd,  molli- 

i\  ing,  gentle,  assuasive. 

HEALTH,h^Ufc,«.2S4.  Freedom  from  bo- 
dily pain  Of  sickness  ;  welfare  of  mind,  purity, 
goodntss ;  salvation,  prosperity  ;  wish  of  hap- 
piness in  drinking. 

HEALTHFUL,  hlUh'ftly  a.  Free  from 
sickness;  well  disposed,  wholesome,  salu- 
brious ;  saluury,  productive  of  salvation. 

HEALTHFULLY,  h^lfVfal4,ad.  In  health; 
wholesomely. 

HEALTHFULNESS,  hiUAtfil-nls, «.  SUte 
of  beinf[  well ;  whqIesoiDencss. 

HEALTHILY,  hll<Ai-l^,  ad.  Without 
sickness. 

HEALTHINESS,  hiUii '^nls,  «.  The  sUte 
of  health. 

HEALTHLESS,  hiUhlh,  a.  Weak,  sickly, 

hififm*  -         t  ,„.    , 

HE4  LTHSOME,  hilM'sftm,  a.  Wholesome, 

Sitlulary.  ,       ,  ^        ^ 

HEALTHY,  hlUk'h,  a.  In  health,  free  from 

sickness. 
HEAP,  h^pc,  s.  227.     Many  single  things 

tlirown  together,  a  pile;  a  crowd,  a  tlirong. 

a  rabble  ;  cluster,  numl»er  driven  together. 
To  H RAP,  hcpe,  c.  a.     To  throw  on  heaps, 

10  pile,  to  throw   tojjether  ;  to  accumulate,  to 

lay  up  ;  to  add  to  somelinnK  else. 
HEAPER,  hi'pir,  t.  DH.    Ont-  that  makes 

?ilet  or  liraps. 
:  \PY.  hi'i-e,  a.     Lying  in  heaps. 
To   Hi:\R,  htre,  v.  n.  227.     To  enjt)y   the 
s^(i*e  by   whidi  words  are  di*ii>  iruui..  «<  ;  lu 
li^trri.  to  hearken  i   to    be   told,   lo   ha»c   ai« 

ToHKAR,  h^rc,r.  a.  To  perceive  by  the 
<  ar ;  to  give  an  audience,  or  allow«n<  e  to 
s(>rak,  to  attend,  to  listen  to.  to  obey  ;  to  try. 
I.,  attend  judiciiiily  ;  lo  attend  favourably  ;  to 
ackn'»*lerl^e. 

HKARD,herd.214.  The  preterit  of  To  hear. 

IT  W»  rrr()iicntly  h»«r  Ihit  «tord  proii«urH:e't  •O  M 

tb  rfcfiae  will* /ftirrtf.  Bai,  n  lids  were  the  true  wjond, 

2W 


it  oofbt  lo  be  wrtlteo  Uarrd,  a»d  «»"«W«^  ""^ 
lirilbe  ^hort  «>on(l  dWe  herd  i.  "jtaialy  lb.  irjj 
iMouunciHlKUi,  »nrt  U'*  verb  is  irresuhr.  *»»•  ?b«rj 
!un,  Mr  Narts,  Mr.  Smiih,  aad  W.  Johartoo,  muk 
the  word  ••  I  b«ve  done. 

H  E ARER,  h*re'&r,  t.  ».    One  who  attends 

to  any  doctrine  or  discourse. 
HEARING,  hireling, s.  The  sense  by  whlck 

sounds    are    perceived  ;   audience ;  jodiosl 

trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 
To  HEARKEN,  hir1t*n,r.«.m,2tS.   To 

listen  by  way  of  curiosity  ;  to  attend,  to  paj 

HE§rRkENER,h4rlL'ii-ir,s.  Listener, ons 
that  hearkens.        .  _         , 

HEARSAY,  hire'ik,*.    Report,  miiour. 

HEARSE,  hirse,s.2$4.  A  carnage  mwW^ 
the  dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave ;  a  le^ 
porarv  monument  set  over  a  giave. 

HEAIIT,  hirt,  t.  241.  The  ma»cl« wUdity 
iu  contraction  and  dUation  propeU  the  Wooo 
through  the  coarse  oC  ciiculation,  and  » iw 
fore  considered  as  the  source  of  vital  motioa. 
the  chief  part,  the  vital  part;  the  Inner  pjn 
of  any  thing;  courage,  spirit;  «**<* J*^ 
affection,  inclinaUon;  memory;  to  iwnw 
wholly  averse  ;  teciet  meamng.  nw**^,"*.!^; 
lion  ;  conscience,  sense  of  good  or  lU^a- 
much  used  in  corofKisition  for  mind  o**"**""* 

HEART-ACH,  hirt'kke,  s.  W«.  ^otnm, 
pang,  anguish.  ,         ,  _     ^ 

HEART-BREAK,  hlrtbrike,  t.  Orerpow. 
ering  sorrow.  ■»    ^   *  ,  t  k 

HEART-BREAKER,  h4rt^r^i-kfir,  s,  ^ 
cant  name  for  a  woman's  curls. 

HEART-BREAKING,  hirt^rk  king,  «• 
Overpoweiing  with  sorrow.      .    ,  ,  • 

HEART-BREAKING,  h4rt^rk.k!ng,  »• 
Overpowering  grief.  ,     . .        «»«^.* 

HEART-BURNED,  hirt'bftm'd,*.  HarUg 

the  heart  inflamed.  ,     ^  ,       ,  n.:. 

HEAHt-BURNING,  hirf^&r-nlng,*.  I^ 
at  the  stomach,  coramoidv  from  ao  scrid  ns- 
niour  ;  discontent,  secret  enmity. 

HEAKT.DEAR,hirt'd^re,«-  Sincerely  w- 

h'ved.  ,      ,  -^    .  «    ama. 

HE  VRT-EASE,  hirt'ize,  $.  Quiet,  tiaa- 
HEAKT^EASINO,  hdrl'tz-bg,  «•  C»^ 
HeTrTFELT,  hirf  f^U,  0.  Felt  In  the  cot- 

w:i.  nci-.  frit  at  the  heart. 
HEAKTPEAS,  hiit'p^ze,  s.    A  plant 
HEAUT.SICK,hirl^ik,«.  Pained  in bi"*** 

im.rf.llv  ill.  hurtinllifconstilutioo. 
HI.AKIS  MASK,  hirt.cre,  s.     A  pUirl- 
HKAKT-STIilNG,  hirtstring,  ••   '^^^ 
dons  or  nerves  supposed  to  brace  ana  •a*-' 
the  heart.  ^  •        in 

HFAUTSTRUCK,  hirt'str&k,  «•  »^r«?^ 
ihr  l.rart.  inl.xed  f..r  ever  in  the  miud  ;  »hucAc« 
with  frar  or  di*.h«V  ,       Ji  i:„-      a. 

HKARTSWKLLISO,     hirt  swelling, 

HKAKTWHOLF^hilrtliwAle  «.W.J^  ^ 
the  alTections  yet  unfiled  ;  w.U.  the  tiuis  J*« 
ttiiimnaired.  ,    .     12     jIa     a. 

HEARTWOUNDED,    hirtwi^-<W^» 
Filled  with  pa»»ion  "f  »o^'",^"*V,  x-e-^ 

HEARTED, Wid.«.  Only  used  in c» 
^sitioti,  as  liardbeailed.  -. 

To  HEARTEN,  hit  in,  f.  ^tU.    TO  •-• 
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ooQnge,  to  animate,  to  ttir  op ;  to  mdiorate 

with  manarr. 
HEARTH,  hirtk,  i .  243.    The  pavement  of 

a  moifl  where  a  fire  it  tuade. 

t7  'nil  I  bad  inspcctcfl  the  Dictionaries,  I  could 
k«c  rooccivc  that  there  were  two  pronaat  iaiioiu  of 
this  word;  hot  now  I  find  that  Mr.  EI(*hti«iton,  W. 
Jvttutxo;  and  borbauan,  aooud  the  diphthong  as  in 
iMrMand  dtmrtk  ;  while  Mr.  Sberidaa*  Mr,  Krarick, 
31r.  Kare$,  Mr.  Scoit,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
gift  it  aa  I  have  done. 

HEARTILY,  hir'ti-li,  a.  Sincerely,  ac- 
tiveiy,  diligenUjr,  Tii^rously  \  from  lite  heart, 
faUy  ;  eagerly,  with  desire. 
HEARTINESS,  hlr't^-nls,  «.  Sincerity, 
Creedum  from  bypocrity;  vigotir,  diligence, 
itfcngiii. 
HEARTLESS,  hlrtlis,  a.  Withont  courage, 

•piritless. 
HEARTLESSLY,  hirtHt-l^,  «f.    Without 

euttrafse,  Caintly,  timidly. 
HEARTLESSN  £88,  hirtllt-n^t.    Want 

of  cuuraire  or  spirit,  drjrctioii  of  mind. 
HEARTY,  hli^t^,  a.  243.    Sincere,  undis. 
•emhied,  warm,  lealoai ;  in  full  health;  vi- 
WMtm%,  strong. 
HEARTY-HALE,  hir't^-hiae,  a.    Oood  for 

the  heart. 
HEAT,  h^,  «.  227.    The  BeuBation  caused 
by  the  approach  or  totich  of  fire ;  the  cause 
or  the  tenuttiun  uf  burning ;  hot  weather ;  state 
of  any  body  under  the  action  of  fire;  one  rio- 
Init  action  uuiiiterraitted  ;  the  state  of  being 
otice  hot ;  a  course  at  a  race  ;  pimples  in  the 
face,  flush  ;    agitation  of  sudaen  or  violent 
pasaiun ;  faction,  contest,  party  rage ;  ardour 
of  thottgiit  or  elocotioiu 
To  H£4|r,  h^te,  v.  a.    To  make  hot,  to  en- 
due with  the  power  of  burning  ;  to  cause  to 
fff uent ;  to  roake  the  constitution  feverish  ; 
to  warm  with  Teheroence  of  passion  or  desire ; 
lu  aeitate  tl»e  blood  and  spinU  with  action. 
To  hLAT,  h^te,  e. «.    To  grow  hot. 
HEATER,  h^'tAr,  «-  96.  An  iron  made  hot, 
and  put  into  a  box-iron  to  smooth  and  plait 
linen. 

HUTH,  b^fA,  S.227.    A  plant;  a  pUce 

vttrtf^mn  with  shrubs  of  whatever  kind. 
HEATH-COCK,  h^M'k6k,  s.    A  large  fowl 

Hat  frequenU  heaths. 
ilE ATH-PEAS,  hi/ A'pke, «.    A  species  of 

hitler  fetch. 
HEATH-KOSE,  hkA'rAzc,  «.  A  plant. 
HEATHEN,  bi'TM'n.  f.  227.    The  gentiles, 

t^  pa(;aJis,  the  nations  unacquainted  witli  the 

cvvmant  of  grace. 
HEATHEN,  h^'TH*n, a.  103.  Gentile,  pagan. 
HEATHEN  ISH,  h^'TH'n-fsh,  a.    Belonging 

to  the  teeiitiles  ;  wild,  sava^,  rapacious,  cruel. 
HEATHEN l8HLY,h^THn.!8h-li,ad.  After 

tbe  foajiitrr  of  heathens. 
HEATHENISM,  h^'TH'n-izm,f.  GentUism, 

pafaitiam. 

HEATHY,  hUk'k,  a.   Full  of  heath. 

To  HE.A  VE,  hive,  r.  a.  227.  pnt.  Heaved, 
■nently  Hove ;  part*  Heaved  or  Hoven. 
To  fift,  to  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  cany  ;  to 
caaae  to  swell ;  to  force  up  from  the  breast ; 
to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

Ta  HEAVE,  hive,  v,  n.  To  pant,  to  breathe 
w*lk  pain  ;  to  tatnior  ;  to  raise  with  pain,  to 
••vU  and  fail ;  tc  keck,  to  feel  a  tcmicucy  to 


Lift,  exertion  or  effort 
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KEAVE,  kite,f. 


upwards ;  rising  of  the  breast ;  effort  to  vo- 
mit ;  struf^^le  to  ri^e. 

HEAVEN,  h^/v'n,*.  103,  2S4.  The  region* 
above,  the  expanse  of  the  »k^'  ;  the  iiubitation 
of  God,  m»ud  aiigfls,  and  pijre  souls  departed; 
the  Supreme  Power,  the  Sovcreicn  of  heaven. 

HEAVEN-liORX,  hcVv'n-born,  a.  De- 
scended from  the  celestial  rej^ions. 

HEAVEN-BRED,hev'v'n-bred,a.  Produced 

or  cultivated  in  iieaveii. 
HEAVEN-nUILT,  hevVn-bllt,  a.  BuUt  by 

the  agency  of  the  yods. 
HEAVEN-DIRECTED,  h^v'v'n-di-rlk't&i, 
a.  Raised  towards  ttie  sky;  taught  by  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven. 
HEAVENLY,  h^v'v'n-ll,  a.  Resembling 
heaven,  supremely  excellent ;  celestial,  inha- 
bitine  heaven. 

HEAVENLY,  hiv'v'n-li,  ad.  In  a  manner 
resembling  that  of  heaven  ;  by  the  agency  or 
influence  of  ht^aven. 

HEAVENWARD,  hlv'v'n-wJrJ,  ad.  To- 
wards heaven. 

HEAVILY,  h^v'i-li,  ad.  With  great  weight; 
'  grievously,  afflictiveiy  ;  sonowfully,  with  an 
air  ui  dejection. 

HEAVINESS,  hMi-n^s,  s.  The  quaUty 
of  bein^  heavy,  weight ;  dfjection  of  mind, 
depression  of  spirit ;  iiuptitude  to  motion  or 
thought  'j  oppression  ;  crush,  affliction  ;  deep- 
ness or  richness  of  soil. 

HEAVY,  \ih'\'hj  o.  234.  Weighty,  tending 
strongly  to  the  centre;  sorrowful,  dejected, 
depressed  ;  grievous,  oppressive,  afflictive ; 
wanting  spirit  or  rapiditjr  of  sentiment,  un- 
animated  ;  wanting  activity,  indolent,  laz^  ; 
drowsy,  dull,  torpid  ;  slow,  »lugj^i%li ;  stupid, 
foolish;  burdensome,  troublesome,  tedious; 
loaded,  encumbered,  burdened  ;  net  easily 
digested  ;  rich  in  soil,  fertile,  as  heavy  lands  ; 
deep,  cumbersome,  as  heavy  roads. 

HEAVY,  hiv've,  ad.  As  an  adverb  it  is 
only  used  in  composition,  heavily. 

HEBDOMAD,  h^b'di-mid,  a.  A  week,  a 
space  of  seven  days. 

HEBDOMADAL,  h^b.d6m'i-dill,618.\    . 

HEBDOMADARY,  hlb.d6m'jl.djlr.e,  S  \ 
Weekly  ;  coiuisting  of  seven  days. 

To  HEBETATE,  hlb^-tite,  r.  a.  To  duU, 
to  blunt,  to  stupify. 

HEBETATION,  h^b-i-lk'shin,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  dulling  ;  the  ^tate  of  being  dulled. 

HEBETUDE,  htb'^-tude,  s.  Dulness,  ob- 
tuseness,  bluutness. 

HEBRAISM,  h^briism,  t.  S35.  A  He- 
brew idiom. 

HEBRAIST,  h^b'rk-ist,  #.  503.      A    man 
skilled  in  Hebrew. 
ly  I   have  diffcifd  from   Mr.  SherifUn,  Mr.  Scott. 

an«i  Mr.  Ptrrry.  in  Iht;  «|u«ntii>  oi  ili.  fir«t  •>llabJe  of 

tliit  and  the  prrcethiic  \%oril,  ni«I  tiiiiik  1  am  not  uoly 

authorixetl  by  aiialoii;>,  boi  ibc  ijrsHuagf. 

HEBRICIAN,  hi-brish'an,  «.     One  skilful 

in  Hebrew. 
HECATOMB,  h^k'il-tiim,  t.    A  sacrifice  of 

a  hundrtd  calilf. 
HECTICAL,  h^k  t» -kil, ")  d.  Habitual,  con- 
HECTIC K,  hek  tik.  iioy.j  stitutional;  ttou- 

blcd  witlt  u  morhid  litat. 
HE(  TIC  K,  hik  ilk,  i.    A  htclirk  fever. 
HECTOR,  heklur,  «.41b,  \(M.     A  bully;  a 

blustering,  turbulent,  n  .isy  fc^MOOQlC 


HEE 


HEL 
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To  HECTOR,  h^k't&r, ».  a.    To  tbreiiteo,  to 

treat  with  iiisoient  trrrn*. 
To  HECTOR,  h^k'tir,  r.  n.    To  pUy  the 

HEDERACEOUS,  li^4r-i'flh&«,  «.    Pro- 

ducinglvv. 
HEDGE,  hl^je,  i.    A  fence  made  round 

irroundt  with  |triokly  btuhes. 
HEDGE,  hidje,  «.    Prefixed  to  any  word, 

•ignifiet  suiuetbing  Bean. 
To  HEDGE,  h^je,  e.  a«    To  enclose  with  a 

bcMijte ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encircle  for  defence  ; 

lo  tiiut  up  witbib  an  cndoture  ;  to  fore*  iulu 

a  plnce  already  full. 
To  HEDGE,  b^je,  v.  n.    To  ahUt,  to  hide 

tbe  head. 
HEDGE-BORN,  hl<j|je^6^l,  a.  Of  no  known 

birth,  meanly  bom.  ,      .     ■»     . 

HEDGE.FUMITORY,h4dje-f6'ni*.tir4,  a. 

A  plant. 

HEDGEHOG,  h^jeli^a.    Anaoinalaet 

with  prickles  like  thorot  m  a  hedge  ;  a  icm 

of  feproach ;  a  plact. 
HEDGE.HYSSOP,hi4je.hir'z6p,f.  Aape- 

cics  of  willow  wort. — See  Hyaop, 
HEDGE-MUSTARD,  h^je.m&a'tlrd,  a.  A 

plant. 
HEDGE-NOTE,  hidje'nAte,«.    A  word  of 

contempt ;  a  low  kiiHl  of  poetry. 
H  EDGEPIG,  h&Ue'pIg,  a.   A  young  hedge- 

b<'j;.  ,        , 

HEDGE-ROW,  h^cUc^rft,  a.    The  aeriea  of 

treei  or  bushes  planted  for  enclosores. 
HEDGE-SPARROW,  hl(ilie-8plr'r6,  a.    A 

sparrow  that  lives  in  hashes. 
HEDGING-BILL,  hi4je1ng.b!l,  a.    A  cut- 

tiiif«-h(N)k  used  in  trimmioe  hedges. 
HEDGER,  h^e'&r,  a.     One  who  makes 

hedges. 
To  HEED,  hiM,  c.  a.  346.    To  mind,  to  re- 

gard,  to  uke  notice  of,  to  attend. 
HEED,  h^^,a.  Care,attention;  oautioiii  care 

to  avoid  ;  notice,  observation  i  seriousness ;  re- 
gard, respectful  notice. 
'HEEDFL'L, hcidrtljC.  Watchful, can Uotia, 

tu^picioas ;  attentive,  careful,  ob«ervinjr. 
HEKDFULLY.  h^^'fU-^  ad.  AttenUrcly, 

curefullv,  cautiously. 
HEEDFULNESS,h^'f&l-Bie,a.  CaotioB, 

ripilnnce. 
HKEDILY,  liMd'^-l^,  ad.    Caatioaaly,  vi- 

cilantlv* 

HKEDINESS,  h^^'^-nia,  a.    Cantkm,  ▼!- 

HEEDLESS,  h^^lia,  a.    NegUgeM,  inat- 

lemive,  careleu. 
HEEDLESSLY,  hi^l^l^,a4.  Careleaaly, 

nettligently. 
HEEDLESSNESS,  h^lia-nia,  a.    Oure- 

i(<(4r)r9»,  negligence,  inattentiofv 
H  l^KL,  btel,  a.  246.    The  part  of  the  foot 


tiiai  protuberatea  behind  ;  tbe  fret  empk>yed 

in  fliglit. — To  be  at  tbe  Hecls.to  pursue  closrfy , 

>  f(j7)ow  hard.— To  lay  t»y  the  Heels,  Ui  friter. 


to  shnckle,  to  put  in  gy  vet  i^the  hack  part  of 

a  slucking,  whence  the  phrase  To  ha  oat  at  the 

Hrelt,  to  be  worn  out. 
To  HEEL,  b^el,  cr.  a.   To  dance ;  to  lean  on 

one  side,  at  the  ship  heels, 
UEELEU,  hll'lLr,  a.     A  cock  that  strikea 

well  with  hit  heels. 

HEEL-PIECE,  h^Mp^te,  i.    A  piece  fixed 
oo  tiie  binder  part  of  the  shoe. 


th«  tan,  Ui«  ai«Nl  aciMahk  to  tb*  SMUinC; 
•4ra»  ibr  palrvii  of  tJk«  first,  asd,  lo  hi«  i 
lo^.  M  Dr.  Johoaon  Mjrs,  »p«ll  '"^ 
It  •tilt  tb«  prunoocUnoQ  of  Ih 
flr«t  sigbl  tht  most  agreeable  to 


To  HEEL-PIECE,  heil'p^se,  t.  a.  Tb  prt  • 

pirce  of  le^Mher  on  a  shoe- heel. 
HEFT,  hlit,  «.    Heaving,  efibrt;  for  halt, 

handle. 

HEGIRA,  h^-jl'rl,  or  hit  j^-rt    A  term  ia 

chronology,  signifying  tl«e  epocha,  or  accooat 

of  time,  used  by  tlie  Arabians,  who  bags 

from  the  day   iHat  Mahomet  was  fc***^** 

escape  from  Mecca,  July  siatcenth,  A.D.  n 

hunored  and  twenty-two. 

t^  Vht  latter  prananclatkNi  Is  adopted  hf  Dr.  J^ 

SOD,  Barclay,  and  llaUey ;  a»d  %h«  foreMcr  H]'*; 

&b«rlda».  Dr.  Aah,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  I'e^- JJ^ 

am  loforincd.  U  the  prooancUlioa  o(  aevcral  Orkatti 

•cbolars,  ami  It  not  only  more  aftceablc  to  tbe  ear, 

bui  •rtuu  lo  fill  In  wltk  tboM  AraUck  ^"l^^.,^^ 

Rsm*re%,  Akmirtt,  See.  as  ««ll  as  tkeOraciaa7lM«*- 

ra,  T'lyatira,  IMjanira,  Ac. 

HEI EER,  hif  lur,  98,  S&4.    A  young  cow. 

HEIGH-HO,  hi'hA,  talaiy.  An  eipre»ifln 
of  slight  languor  and  uneasinets. 

HEIGHT,  hlte,  or  hite,  a.  25J.  Elevatk* 
abo^  tiie  ground  ;  degree  of  altitade  ;  saw- 
mit,  ascent,  towerine  emineace ;  elewoo  « 
rank  ;  the  utmost  degree  ;  utoiost  eicrtioa; 
slate  of  eioeiknoe  v  advaaoB  towards  per- 
fection. 

trTheirstortbaatnadesU  Ika aMrt fsaarsl, aa« 
■  ..---.. .^^.    HiMaa 

, seal  for  aaa- 

llili*  word  keifkt.  Tbis 
U»lill  th«  pronoocianon  of  ihe  valfar,  and  »W»Biit 
flr»t  sigbl  rbe  moat  agreeable  to  analogy ;  bat  tb— fb 
lb«  aouod  o#  tbe  adjeeUve  Mf*  b  t«««"«l'y  P*5!*™ 
in  tb«  abMiact  ktigfU,  IIm  a  to  alwayi  (rfaosd  I-*-- 
th«  f ,  a»l  ia  perfecUy  male.  Mr.  Oarrtck  s  r 
ciaiion  (and  wbicb  is  certainly  the  kest)  i 
Sea  Droniskt,  f^ 

To  HEIGHTEN,  hVt'n,  r.  a.  lOS^  ^ 

higher*,  to  iosprove,  to  uteiiurate;  tea 

to  iiuprovc  by  dec<iraUons* 
HEINOUS,    hk'nSiA,   a,    34d.     Alrociooi, 

wicked  in  a  high  degree. 

ty  Mr.  Skeridaa  |lvri  Ike  looc  soaad  aT  '  •^** 
ttiac  ftyllal>i«  ol  tkis  word,  contrary  to  evt«y  Di*to«- 
ary,  to  analogy,  and,  1  think,  ib«  IksI  naage ;  •"«; 
ir  i  am  not  mUtakeo.  alw.ya  (iv<a  tb«  trst  »y liable •« 
ihh  wuf  d  iba  soMd  of  •Irndcr  a. 

HEINOUSLY,  hinia-l*,  ad.    Atrodoaily, 

wickedly.  .     »       «  . 

HEINOUSNESS,  hl'nAa-n«s,  a.  Atrocioai- 

ne$8,  wkkednets.  . 

HEIR,  kre,  i.  249,  IM.    One  that  U  lahe- 

riior  nf  any  thing  after  the  ppe«e«l  pnaarsaor. 
HEIRESS,  irtr'b,  a.  •».    Ab  inheritrix,  a 

woman  that  Inherits. 
HEIRLESS,  kre'1^8,  a.    WithosK  an  hek. 
HFJRSHIP,lre*BhJp, i.    The  aUte,  charac 

ter,  or  privilpj:es  of  an  heir. 
HEIRLOOM,  krelWw.f.  Any  fomltu rear 

niovcrtblp  drcrrrd  If.  desemd  by  inbniraiier, 

nml  thtrrftire  iii^rparwhk  from  the  frevhoW. 
HELD,  h*ld.    The  preterit  and  part.  paia. 

HELIACAL,  h^.lW.kH,a.  Elaerging  fro* 

the  luatre  <»f  ihf  ••n,  or  falling  Into  it. 
HELICAL,  h^l'^-kil,  a.    Spiral,  with  aasy 

circomvoluti- ns.  .  •  .•   i     j    ,..a.      m 

HELIOCESTRICK,     h^lW-aiitr»,    «• 

Bclon|{ihg  to  the  Cfntre  t»f  the  son. 
HEUOSCOPE,  h*  l*.^kApe,  ».    A  artt  •» 

telescope  fitted  so  as  to  look  on  tha  9oay  « 

the  sun  without  offence  to  t*»«  eye*.        ^^ 
HEUOTROPE,  htl*-^trApe,  «._^jJ2l 

tl.at  turns  towards  the  sun,  bat  r~ 

Urly  the  tumsol,  or  tun-flower. 
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HEUX,  li^llks.    A  9pinl  line. 

HELLp  kll, «.    Tho  place  «f  the  devil  and 

«)cied  looti;  the  ptace  of  sepnrate  souU^ 

whether  good  or  bad  ;  the  plaee  at  h  raiining. 

fhi,  to  whidi  thtMe  who  are  caaghi  are  car* 

M;  the  fvlaee  httii  which  a  tailor  throws  bit 

threds ;  the  iiifcrual  powers. 
HEULEBORE,  hAl^-b^rv,  «.     ChristmaB 

lower. 
RELLEmSM,  h^ll^nlEiD,  s.    Au  idiom  of 

the  Greek. 
UEUJSH,hJllUh,if.    Having  the  quaUUes 

of  hell,  iiueriial,  wicked ;  tent  from  hell,  be- 

tuoKiiig  to  helL 

HELLISHLY,  hlnlsfaU,  ad.  InfernaUy, 
wickedly.  ,    ,        , 

HELUSHNESS,  hllllsh-n^s,  $.  Wicked- 
Dm,  abliorred  qoaJitiet. 

HELLWABD,h^l'wird,<d.  Towards  hell. 

HELM,  hllm,  $.  A  covering  for  the  head  in 
war ;  the  part  of  a  coat  of  airoi  that  bears  the 
citst;  the  opper  part  of  the  retort ;  the  steer- 
iff .  the  rudrter  ;  tlie  station  of  govemroeiit. 

T^  HELM,  hllm,  v.  a.  To  guide,  to  conduct. 

HELMED,  h^lm'd,  a.  S60.  Famished  with 
•  bead-piece. 

HELMET,  hll'knit, «.  09.    A  helm,  a  head- 

To  HELP,  blip,  r.  a. ;  ptet.  Helped  or  Holp; 

fart  lielped   or  Uulpen.    To  assist,  to  sup- 

^)rt.  to  aid ;  to  remove,  or  advance  by  help ; 

l«  relieve  frocn  pain  or  disease  ;  to  remedy,  to 

dwnge  lor  the  better  ;  to  forbear,  to  avuid  ; 

•aproMole,  lo  forward* — To  Help  to,  to  supply 

•It^DfomSah  with. 
To  Har,  hilp,  r.  «.    To  contribute  asaiat- 

aace ;  M>  ftring  a  supply. 
HELP,  h^lp,  s%    Afsistance,  aid,  support, 

taccoor ;  that  which  forwards  or  promotes ; 

that  which  gives  help ;  remedy. 
HELPER,  hllp'ir,  s.  08.    An  assistan  t,  an 

■aiUiary ;  one  that  administers  remedy :  a 

ApenHsmerary  oervant;   one    that  supplies 

with  any  thing  wanted. 
HELPFUL,  hllp'fftl,<i.   Useful,  that  which 

fives  assisunce  ;  wholesome,  salutary. 
HQPLESfl.  kllplis,  a.  Wanting  power  to 

•aocottroiVa  self;  wanting  support  ur  assist- 

■Ke ;  Irrvfoedtable,  admlttnig  no  lielp. 
HELPLESSLY,  hliplls-l^,  od.     Without 


HELPLESSNESS,  bilp1ls-n&,t.  Want  of 


HELTER-SKKLTER,  hlltirskil'tir,  od. 
in  a  Hurry,  without  order. 

HELVE,  hjlv,  t.  The  handle  of  an  axe. 

REM,  iilm,t.  The  edge  of  a  garment 
doublad  aiHl  oewtd  to  keep  ilie  threads  from 
sweading  ;  the  noise  uttered  by  a  sudden  and 
went  eipiratlon  of  the  breath  ;  mtaj.  Hera  1 

To  UEM,  Mm,  r.  a.  To  close  the  edge  of 
doib  by  a  hero  or  double  border  sewed  toge- 
ther; lo  border,  to  edge  ;  to  enclose,  to  envi- 
lun.  to  confine,  to  shut. 

Tb  HEM,  kbn,  r.  n.  To  utter  a  iloise  by 
vMent  expatsion  of  the  breath. 

UEMIPLeSgY,  him '^pl^-J^,  $,  A  palsy, 
•e  any  itervoas  affectimi  relating  thereunto, 
<W  ariata  wnc  side  at  a  time. 

acmSPUER£,hJm'^-stlre,s.  The  half  of 
.    soft 


a  globa  when  it  i»  supposed  to  he  mt  through 
its  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  greatrst 

HEMISPHERICAL,  hlm-^-««ir'lk-4l,500.  ( 
HEMISPHERICK,  hin-Uf^r'Jk.  J 

a.    Half- round,  containing  half  a  ^lube. 
HEMISTICH,  hk-mWiik,  «.  609.     Half  a 

verse. 

"  The  dawn  Is  ovcreast.**— Ctfto. 
HEMLOCK,  hlml6k,  s.    An  btrb. 
HEMORRHAGE,  hem'A-rilAje,)*.   A    vio- 
HEMORRH  AOY,  hlm'i-rA-j^,  $     knt  flua 

of  blood.  •     ^      «, 

HEMORRHOIDS,  hlm^i^r-rildz,  s.     The 

piles,  the  emcrods.         ,      ^      ,,    . 
HEMORRHOIDAL,  h&n-^r-rotd'il,  a.  Be- 

lon^ng  to  the  veins  in  tlie  fundament. 
HEMP,  h&ap,  f.     A  6brous  plant  of  which 

coarse  linen  and  ropes  are  made. 
HEMPEN,  hlm'p'n,  a.  lOS.   Made  of  hemp. 
HEN,  h^,  #.   The  female  of  a  house-cock ; 

the  female  of  any  bird. 
HEN-HEARTED,   hln^ir-tW,   o.     Das- 

urdly,  cowardly.  ,      , 
HEN-PECKED,  h&i'pikt,tt.ft50.  Governed 

by  the  wife. 
HEN-ROOST,   hln^Wst,    s.     The   place 

where  the  poultry  rest. 
HENBANE,  h^a)4ne,  i.    A  plant. 
HENCE,  hinse,  <td.  or  intaj.     From  this 

place  to  another;  away,  to  a  distance;  at » 

disUnce,  In  anotlier  place  ;  for  lliis  reason,  in 

consequence  of  this)  from  tliis  cause,  from 

this  ground  ;  from  this  source,  from  this  m»gl- 

nai,  from  this  store;  f^m  hence  is  a  vicious 

expression.  _ 

HENCEFORTH,  hinse'fdrf  A,  ad.  From  tliis 

time  forward.  ,        ^       « 

HENCEFORWARD,  Mase-fw'w&rd,  ad. 

From  this  time  to  futurity. 
HENCHMAN,  hftish'min,  t.    A  page,  an 

attendant.     ,  ^  .... 

To  HEND,  hiiHl,e.  a.  To  seiae,  to  lay  hold 

on  ;  to  crowd,  to  surround. 
HENDECAGON, h&i-d*lti-gOn,».  A  figure 

of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 


HEPATICAL,  ht-p^t't-kllj'Je.  Belonging 
HEPATICK,  ht-pitik,  609  *   ^   '"    " 
HEPS,  Mps,  i.    The  fruit 


I,-)-.  B 
I.I  tot 
of  the 


the  liver, 
dogrosc, 
commonly  written  Hips. 

HEPTAGON,  h^p'td-gAn,  t.  A  figure  with 
seven  siden  or  angles.     ,  ,,     .,  „     , 

HEPTAOONAL,h^p-t4g'A-u4l,a.  Having 
S'-ren  anglf »  or  fides. 

HEPTAKCH  V,  hlptir-kfi,  i.  A  sevenfold 
tovernment. 

HER,  hiir,  prim,  98.  Belonging  to  a  female ; 
the  «ibliq»ie  case  of  She. 

HEIiS,hurr,pro«.  This  is  used  when  it  refers 
to  a  substantive  goii.g  beft)re;  as,  sdch  as  lier 
charms,  such  charms  are  hers. 

HERALD,  hh'iXd,  s.  An  ofllfer  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  register  gcneahjgit-s,  adjust  en- 
signs armorial,  regulate  funerals,  and  anciently 
lo  carry  messages  between  princes,  and  pro- 
claim  war  and  peace  ;  a  precursor,  a  Corerau- 
ner,  a  harbinger. 

To  HERALD,  hJr'Ald,  v.  a.  To  Introduce  aa 
a  herald.  •    .        ,  — 

HERALDRY,  hMl-drt,  s.  The  art  or 
office  of  a  herald ;  blasoory. 
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HERB,  Irb,  s.  394.    Herbs  are  those  plants 
whose  tuJks    are    toft,    and    have    nutbing 
woodyiii  ihero,  a$  grass  and  hemlock. 
t^  I  have  (iiffered  fium  Mr.  Sheridan  by  fuppress- 

liiK  ibe  tuund  of  ihe  h  in  tiiii  word  and  iu  cuiiipooml 

htr'tage;  and  have  Mr.  Nai«8,  Mr.  Perr>,  and  W. 

Johnttoo,  un  uiy  tide. 

HERBACEOUS,  htT-bVsh&s,  a.  3.>6.  Be- 
lon^iiif;  to  herbs  ;  fceiiiiig  ou  vegf  tables. 

HERBAGE,  er'bJdje,  5.  90,  SW.  Herbs  col- 
lectively, ^ra^s,  pajtiure  ;  the  tithe  and  the 
ri^ihl  <»f  pasture 

HERBAL,  herbal, «.  A  book  containing 
the  names  anl  description  of  plants, 

HERBALIST,  bIr'bMist,  t.  A  man  skilled 
in  herbs. 

HERBARIST,  hlr^l-nst,«.  One  skilled  in 
herbs. 

HERBELET,  h^r'b^-llt,  «.     A  small  herb. 

HERBESCENT,  her-bes  s^nt,  n.  510.  Grow- 
Ui£  into  herbs. 

HERBID,  h^r'bld,  a.  Corered  with  herbs. 

HERBOUS,h^r'bus,a.  Abounding  with  herbs 

HERBULENT,  h^rb^-leot, a.  Containing 
herbs. 

HERBWOMAN,  Irb'wfim-fin,  s.  394.  A 
woman  that  tells  herbs. 

HERBY,  Irb'e,  a.  394.  Having  the  nature 
of  herbs. 

HERD,  h^rd,f.  A  number  of  beasts  together; 
a  company  of  men,  in  contempt  or  detestatiun; 
it  anciently  signiticd  akee|)er  of  cattle,  a  sense 
ttill  retained  in  composition,  as  ^oat-herd. 

To  HERD,  hird,  r.  ».  To  run  in  herds  or 
companies ;  to  at^ocinto. 

HERDGROOM,  hird'griim,  s.  A  keeper 
of  herds.   . 

HEUDM AN,  hird'min,      1  «.  88.  One  em- 

HERDSMAN,  h^rdz'mln,  J  ployed  in  tend- 
ing herds. 

HERE,  h^re,  ad.  In  this  place ;  in  the  pre- 
sent state. 

HEREABOUTS,  hke'i-b^&U,  cd.  About 
this  place. 

HERE  A  FTER,  h^re-iftir,  cd.    In  a  fatnre 

ttate. 
HEREAT,  h^re.4f ,  ad.    At  this. 
HEREBY,  h^re-bl,  ad.     By  this. 
HEREDITABLt^  hi-rld'e-ti-bl, «.    UTiat. 

ever  may  be  occupied  as  inheritance. 
HEREDITAMENT,  hlr-i-dit  i-m&it,  s.   A 

law  terra  denoting  inheritance. 

ty  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Barcla/  place  the  aeceot 
00  the  fir*t  tyllablc  of  this  word ;  Dr.  A»b,  Mr.  Slivi  i> 
dan,  Mr.  ScoU,  and  Kniick,  on  the  srcood;  and  Pr. 
Krnrlck,  W.  Jubotton.  Mr.  Ferry,  and  Bailry,  on  the 
tliird.  Tbe  laM  accrntmtlon  is  not  only  mo^t  aicrrv- 
abtc  to  the  b**!  uMge,  and  tbe  mo«i  (ratrf.il  to  tbe 
C4r,butscrmttoacc»rit  tM-licrwiib  Ibe  secondary  acreni 
of  ihc  latter  Latin  //*ri •/ 1 /am t «//».— See  AcatLmf. 
HEREDITARY,  h^r^  i-ti-r*,  a.  Pos- 
sessed or  claimed  by   li^ht  of  inheritance  ; 

deMrending  bv  inheritance.      ,     ^     ,     . 
HEREDITARILY,     h^rtdttA-r^l*,    ad 

By  inheritance. 
HEUEIN,  h^re-in',  ad.     In  this. 
HEREMITICAL,  h^r-^-mit'ikil,  a.    Soli- 

tary,  suitablr  to  a  hermit. 
HEREOF,  hcie-<ir,«d.  From  this,  of  IhU.— 

S«^  /Wt/juit/i. 
HEREON,  h^re4n^  ad.     Upon  this. 
HKKKOl  r,hire-oul',aJ.     Out  of  this. 
HERESY,  h^r'e-s^,  «.  An  opinion  of  private 
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men  different  from  that  of  tbe  catboRck  and 

orthodox  church. 
HERESIARCH,  h^-r^'ihWrk,  «.  451.    A 

leader  in  heresy. — See  Ecc/etuuttclc. 
HERETICR,  Mr  i-tik,  s.  610.    One  who 

propagates  his  private  opinions  in  oppotiooo 

to  the  cntjioUck  church.  ^  . 

HERETICAL,  h^rit'i-kll,  a,    Containnc 

HERETicALLY,hi-rJt'*.kil4,«rf.    Witk 

heresv. 
HERETO,  here-tii,  ai/.    To  this. 
HERETOFORE,  hire -t&-f Are',  ad,  Fomer. 

ly.  ancienllv. 
HEREUNTO.  hire.fin-t66'.    To  this. 
HEREWITH,  hire-wifV,  ad.    With  this.- 

See  Forthwith,       ,    ,     ,  . .       * 

HERITABLE,  hlr'i-tl-bl,  «.    Capable  of 

hrin({  inherited 

HERITAGE,  hlr'^tWe,t.  90.  Inheritance 
devolved  by  succession  ;  in  divinity,  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ,       .11 

HER:MAPHR0DITE,  hlr-mlffrWlte,  1. 
155.     An  animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

HEKMAPHKODITlCAL,h^r.mif-frA-dtt. 
i-kill,  a.     Partaking  of  both  seies. 

HEKMKTU  AL,  h^r-mtt i-kdl,;  a.  Chymi- 

HKKMKTK  K.hJr-m^tlk,  509.J      cal. 

HKKMKTICALLY,  hei-metc-kiU,  ad. 
Arc -fclii.j:  to  tli«'  hermclical  ur  cUyroick  art. 

HKKNlir,  hermit,  s.  A  solitary,  an  ta- 
ct.urtt,  one  who  retires  from  society  lu  cx*»- 
tcinplatiun  and  dcvidiim ;  a  beadsman,  ooe 
bourrl  t'»  pav  forniiJllier. 

HEKMU  ACJE,  her  mUije,  t.  90.    TheaH 

or  JMtMtaiinn  •»(  .t  hermit 

HEK.M  ITESS,  h^r'mit-t^,  f .    A  woman  re-^ 

tiled  to  dev«  li  »n. 

HERMITICAL,  hir-m!t'i-kil,a.  Suitable 
to  a  hermit. 

HERN,  htrn,  s.    Contracted  from  Uerm. 

HERNIA,  her'ne-d,*.  Any  kind  of  rupture. 

HERO,  hi'rA,  f .  A  man  eminent  for  bravery ; 
a  roan  of  ihe  hii,'liest  class  in  any  re^p^ct. 

HEROICAL,  hi.ri'e-kjLl,  «.  Befittinf  a 
hero,  heroick. 

HEROICALLY,  he-.i'i-kiU,  «<<.  After  the 
way  of  a  her-'.  .        ,  , 

HEROICK,  hi-rAik,  a.  Productive  of  he- 
roes ;  noble,  suitable  to  a  hero,  brare,  Bia|i»»- 
ninious  ;  ncilinjj  the  acts  of  hertics. 

HEROICKLY,  hi-rAik.l*,«l,  Suitably  to 
a  liero,  ,    .  ,  .    , 

HEROINE,  hIr'A-ln,  f.  6J$.  A  female  htfo 

HEROISM,  h^r  A-bm,  s.  6S5.  The  quaUtie* 
or  character  of  a  hero. 

H  ERON,  h&'dn,  t,  160.  A  bird  that  feeds 
up«»n  fish.         .    ,       .  .      , 

HERONRY,  hMn-r*,  166.     1 1.  A  pUce 

HERONSHAW,h*i'6n-shlw,/  where  he- 
rons breed. 

HERPF-S,  hir'p^a,  i.  A  cutaneous  lnii»- 
roation.  ,     ,  .  . 

H KRRINO,  hIr'rUig,  $,     A  small  tea-Wi. 

HKKS,  hdrx,  fron.  The  female  poMes*i*«, 
UM-d  without  its  sub»tai.ti»e ;  as,  lias  b  bcf 
|iou»e,  this  house  is  her*. 

HKKSE,  hiise,  t.  A  t.-ns;  omry  monument 
raided  over  a  grave;  ih*-  ♦  i  fi^t*^  i"  whKii 
ci»r|»ir%  are  dru^n  t>»  I'l'   f  •**'• 

To  HEKSE,  yrse^  c.  (.^1^  ouUnto  *  hearse. 
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HERSELF,  hir-slir,  pron.  The  female  per- 

»ucm1  pronoun  in  tlie  oblique  c«ses  recipr(*c«l. 
HERSEUKE,  h^rselike,  a,  Fuiiereal,8uiU- 

ble  to  fonrruls. 
U£SrrANXY,bl2'^tln.8^,s.  Dubioosnesa, 

imcrrtdintv. 
To  HESITATE,   hhVtkit,  v.  a.    To  be 

doabtful,  to  delaj,  to  paufc. 
HESITATION,  hiz-kti'shim,  $.     Doubt, 

yuceruintjr,  diHiciiltjr  luade  ;  intermission  of 

sprech,  want  of  volubilitj. 
BEST,  h^8t,f.  Coinmaiid,precfpt,iDJaDction. 
UETEROCUTE,  b^t'^r^-klite,  1. 156.  Such 

tumtu  at  var^  from  the  coromon  f»rius  of  de- 

dcQsiw) ;  anj  thioK  or  persou  deviating  from 

the  coniroini  rule. 

ty  Mr.  .sberidan.  Dr.  Keorick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Per- 
ry,  tiocbjuaa,  Bt'cUy.aad  Hailfv.  unite  la  placing 
dwaccroton  the  flr«t  syllAblc  of  Ibis  woni ;  Enliclt 
•l*M  |ilarr>  It  un  ibt-  third.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Bu- 
eftaaaa  placa  an  accent  aUo  on  the  last  •yllable*  and 
Mkc  the  i  loag  ;  while  Dr.  Kenrlck  aud  Mr.  Perry 
■Mk*  It  thort.  That  ihe  acreni  ought  to  be  on  the  first 
•ylisbte  r annul  be  doabted,  when  we  consiiler  Low 
aatrofBiy  we  remove  the  accent  hl](her  when  wt*  an- 
fttdsc  Latla  words  by  shortenini;  them  :  and  tbonjjh 
tkt  I  la  tbtrse  terminations  it  raihei  ambigaons,  iS6,  it 
certainly  iodines  to  the  long  sound  which  Mr.  i>herl. 
dsa  sad  Hurhanao  have  ^iveu  it.— Sec  Academy  and 
htnmfmrabU, 

HETEROCLITICAL,  hlt-lr-r^-kllfi-killja. 

Deviating  from  the  c«>ramon  rule* 
HETERODOX,  hit'lr.6.d6k8,  a.  DeTiatiog 

from  the  ettahlished  opintnn,  not  orthodox. 
HETEROOENEAL,     h^t-^r-A-j^'ni-Al,   a. 

Not  of  the  »aine  nature,  not  kindred. 
HETEROGENEITY,  h^t-ir^-j^-nii-ti, «. 

Oppoaition  of  natore,  contrmriety  of  qualities ; 

opposite  or  dissimilar  part.  * 

.  HETEROGENEOUS,  hlt4r4.j4'n^.if.  a. 

Not  kindred,  opposite  or  dinsimtlar  in  nature. 

t^  Tbera  U  aa  aJTectad  pronaiKlattoa  of  this  and 
IW  ive  preceillnf  words,  which,  contrary  to  oor  own 
•■■liHJ,  preserves  Ibe  g  hard.  The  plea  is,  that  these 
••♦di  arc  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  pre- 
■crrtd  the  gaimmm  hard.  To  prodoce  this  reason  is  to 
oposeit.  Wbal  would  become  of  oor  langaafe  If 
««vty  word  from  tbe  Greek  and  LaUn,  that  bad  g  in 
k,»ere  to  proaoanced  i  What  is  roo«t  to  be  rt fretted 
Klkal  men  uf  learning  sometimes  Join  In  the>e  pedan- 
tic devtaiions,  which  are  only  worthy  of  the  lowest 
siter  oC  rriilcal  roKcombs — tfsc  Gfmtuutick. 
To  HEW,  Ii6,  r. «. ;  part.  Hewn  or  Hewed. 

To  cut  iritb  an  edged  instmroent,  to  hack  ;  to 

chop,  to  cut ;  to  fell  aa  with  an  axe ;  to  form 

or  shape  with  an  axe ;  to  form  laborioosl  j. 
HEWER,  b&'fir,  t.  96.    One  whose  employ* 

■tent  is  to  cot  wood  or  stone. 
HEXAGON,  h^ksi-gln,  s.  166.  A  figure  of 

•K  sides  or  angles. 
HEXAGONAL, lilgz4g'A.nil,c  478.  Hay. 
,  jnt  MX  Mdes. 

HEXAGONY,   h^lg'g^n^,  s.   48.      A 
,,^re  of  six  aitclet 
HEXAMETER,  h^.|in'^.tir,  $,  618.    A 

•meofaixCeet. 
BEXANGVLAR,  h^gs4ng'g&4ir,  a.  Hav- 

Wt  sit  Oiroert.    ,       ,     ^ 
nCUSTICK,  blgzis'tik,  f .  509.     A  poem 

ofm  lines. 
Hl'-V,  hi,  imierj.     An  expression  of  joy. 
HEYDAY,  bVdi,  interj.     An  expression  of 

fri4icli  atul  exultation. 
•JEVDA  V.  hi'di,  J.  2G%  A  frolick,  wildncsi. 

^^Ttb,  hi-Ji't^,  s.  An  aperture,  a  bteuch ; 

'**<Hx>«iu(of  iix^  looutli  by  the  tuccoaion  of 

**<•  of  liw  vowels.  I 
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HIBERNAL,  hl-b^r'n^l,  a.     Belonging  to 

the  winter. 
HICCOUGH,  blkTcfip,  or  h(kTc6f,s.  Aeon- 

viilsion  of  the  stomach,  producing  sobs. 
^  This  is  one  of  thoie  words  which  stems  to  have 
l»ren  corrupted  by  a  laudable  intention  of  bfinKiog  it 
nearer  to  its  original.  The  convuivivw  sob  %%«•  mi|^ 
pnseil  to  be  a  species  of  coiii^h  ;  but  neither  Junius  nor 
Skinner  mention  any  such  derivation,  and  huth  *up- 
pose  It  formed  from  the  sound  ii  ucravions.  Accord- 
in<ly  we  find,  though  hiccough  Is  rhe  most  gciwial 
urthogiaphy,  Mckuy  is  the  mua  usual  pioouucialion. 
Thus  Butter  :— 

**  Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love. 
••  It  to  forbid  my  polte  t«»  move, 
"  My  be^rd  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  ap, 
'*  Or,  when  Vm  In  a  fit,  to  Mckmp.'* 
To  HICCOUGH,  hlklcfip,  c.  n.  To  sob  with 

convulsion  of  the  stomach. 
To  HICKUP,  hikltip,  v.  a.    To  sob  with  a 
convulsed  sUimach. 

To  HIDE,  hide,  r.  a. ;  pret.  Hid  ;  part.  pms. 
Hid  or  Hidden.  To  conceal,  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  from  sight  or  knowledge. 

To  HIDE,  hide,  r.  a.  To  lie  hid,  to  be  cun- 
oealed. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK,  Mde4nd.s^ek,  a.  A 
play  in  which  some  hide  themselves,  and  an- 
other seeks  tliem. 

HIDE,  hide,  s.  The  skin  of  any  animal, 
either  raw  or  dressed  ;  the  humnii  skin,  in 
contempt ;  a  certain  qoantity  of  land. 

HIDEBOUND,  hldei^dnd,  a.  A  horse  is 
•aid  to  be  hide-bound  when  his  skin  sticks  so 
hard  to  his  ribt  and  hack,  that  vou  cannot 
with  vour  hand  pull  up  or  loosen  the  one  from 
the  other ;  in  trtret,  being  in  the  state  in  which 
the  bark  will  not  give  way  to  the  growth ; 
harsh,  untractable. 

HIDEOUS,  hld'^&s,  or  b](|'je.&s,  a.  293. 
Hfirrible.  dreadful. 

HIDEOUSLY,  hid'i-fis-l^  od.  Horribly, 
dreadfully. 

HIDEOUSNESS,  h1d'^-&s-n&,  t.  Horrible- 
ness,  dreadfulness. 

HIDER,  hi  ddr,  s.  98.     He  that  hides. 

To  HIE,  hi,  r.  a.    To  hasten,  to  ro  in  haste. 

HIERARCH,  hl'^-rirk,  s.  The  chief  of  a  sa- 
cred order. 

HIERARCHICAL,  hU-rir^i-kjll,  a.  Be- 
lon^iii^  to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

HIERARCHY,  hU-rir-ki-,  t .  A  nacred  po. 
veniroent,  rank  or  subordination  of  holy  bt- 
itigs ;  ecclesiastical  establishinrnt. 

HIEROGLYPHICK,  hU-rA-gliffk,  s.  An 
emblem,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  was  iiu- 
|ilied  ;  the  trt  of  writing  in  picture. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL,  hU-rA-KHfek^l,  « 
Eroblemaiicaf,  expressive  of  soa*e  nMraniug 
berood  what  immedhiteiy  appears. 

HfKROGLYPHICALLY.  hU-rA-glif^ 
kil4,  od.    Emblematically. 

HIEROGRAPHY,  hl-^rAg'gulf-*,  t.  5IH. 
Holv  writing. 

HIEROPHANT,  hl-M-fdnt,  s.  518.  One 
who  teacl»r«  rules  of  religion. 

To  HIGGLE,  hig'gl,  r.  a.  405.  To  c halTrr, 
to  be  penurious  in  a  bargain  ;  to  go  sdiin^ 
proTi%i«Mii  from  door  to  d«Mir. 

HIGGLED  V-PIGGLEDV,  his -1-U^pli;ul- 
dc,  aJ.  A  cant  word,  corrupted  fn.iu  big- 
glc  which  dtuutcs  anji  Cutifuscd  raMi. 
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or  550.  Flte7J,(j|r  77,  fall  8S,i)lt  Sl-in*  n, 

HIGGLER,  hVgl-fir, «.  98.    One  who  sells 

f>roTitiont  by  rcuil. 
GH,  hi,  a.  890.  A  mat  way  upward*, 
nung  above  ;  derated  in  place,  raised  aloft ; 
eialled  m  nature  ;  elevated  in  rank  or  cuioi- 
tion  ;  eialted  in  sentiment ;  difficult,  abstruse; 
boastful,  ostentatious  ;  arrogant,  pnmd,  lofty  ; 
noble,  illustrious  ;  violent,  tempestuous,  ap- 
plied to  tlie  wind  ;  tumultuous,  turbulent,  un- 
governable J  full,  complete  ;  strong  tasted ;  at 
the  most  perfect  state,  in  the  meridian ;  far 
advanced  into  antiquity  ;  dear,  exorbitant  In 
pncc  ;  capital,  peal,  opposed  to  little,  as  hiKb 
treason.  *^ 

HIGH,  hi,  t.  High  place,  eleTation,  supe- 
rior legion. 

HIGH-BLEST,hl^l^8t,a.  Supremely  happy. 

HIGH-BLOWN,  h'/blAnc,  a.  SweUed  much 
with  wind,  much  inflated. 

HIGH.BORN,hl'b^rn,a.OfnobleextracUon. 

HIGH-COLOURED,  hl'kdl.l6rd, «.  Hay- 
ing a  deep  or  glaring  colour. 

HIGH-DESIGNING,  hl'di-sl'niiig,  a.  Hay- 
ing great  schemes. 

HIGH-FLIER,  hl'fll-fir,  a.  One  that  carries 
nis  opinion  to  extravagance. 

HIGrf-FLOWN,  hl^Ane,  a.  Eleyated. 
proud;  torgid.eitravaganl. 

HIGH-FLYING,  hlflRng, «,  Extrayagant 
in  claims  or  opinions. 

HIGH.HEAPED,hl'hVd,a.  Coyeredwith 

nigh  piles. 

HIGH-METTLED,  hVroit-tl'd,  a.  S59. 
Proud  or  ardent  of  spirit. 

HIGH-MIN  DED,  hrmlnd-id,  a.  Prou J.  ar- 
rogant. ' 

HIGH-RED,  hfrld,  a.     Deeply  red. 

HIGH.SEASONED,hl-s^riin'd, a.  Piquant 
to  the  palate. 

HIGH-SPIKIXED,  hUpIr  It-Id,  a.     Bold, 

daring,  inioltrnt.  ' 

HIGH-STOM ACHED,  hl-stdm'm&kt,..  Ob- 

stinate,  lofty. 

HIGH-TASTED,  hl-lls'tid,  «.  Oustful. 
piquant.  ' 

HIGH-VICED,  hi'yU't,€.  500.  Enomously 

wicked.  ' 

HI(JH-WROUGHT,hl'rtwt,  a.  Accurately 
nniihed.  .   ' 

HIGHLAND,  hlllnd,  $,  Mountainous  re- 
gions. 

HIGHLANDER,  hlllnd-ir,  a.  An  inhabit- 
ant of  mountains. 

ty  W«.  tomeiim«hr«r  a  most  abtarcl  prooandation 
of  tbU  word  Ukru  f,om  Ibe  Hcotrh,  ..  iU,l,.«  //f^ 
Umjier.  Ii  i»cuiio«sioob.rrv*  that  while ibr  Scotch  are 
eudeatooriot  to  leav,  ,b,i,  owa  pronanclaiioo  and 
adopt  that  of  the  KnEhib.  there  are  Imt  Eo.li»|)  u>  ca- 
S.^***?*.  If /f.'tf'*  ^^t"  *'*"  pronon.Uiltm.  ,nd  ,Uopl 

HIGHLY,  hi  I*,  md.  With  elevation  as  to 
place  and  situation  ;  in  a  great  degree  ;  proud- 
ly,  arrogantly,  ambitiously  ;  »iUi  esteem,  with 
estimation.  t      •  • 

S!rIlN?^  Jv't'^  "*'  -.Highest,  topmost. 

Wll^HNEbS,  hi  n*»,  a.  LlcvaUon  above  the 

stirface  ;    the   title   of  princes,   anciently    of 

ill  7'    "*i  •.     H  as  named,  was  called  ; 
calird,  named.  * 

HKiHWATKH,  hUl-lfir,  ,.    The  .tmct 

now  c»f  the  tiJe. 
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HIGHWAYMAN,  hl'wl-mla,  t.  86.    A 

robUr  that  plunders  on  the  pnbfick  roadi. 
HILARITY,fcfl.llr'*.t*,s.Memment,gayfty. 
HILDING  hilding,!.  A  sorry,  paltry,  cow. 

ardly  fellow  j  it  is  used  likewiM  for  a  ia«ta 

Woman. 
HILL,  hil,  a.    An  elevation  of  grtmnd  lets 

than  a  mountain 
HILLOCK,  hinik,  f.    A  little  hill. 
HILLY,  hfl'l^,  a.    Full  of  hills,  unequal  la 

the  surface. 

HILT,  hilt,  a.  The  handle  of  any  thinf .  pu* 

ticularly  of  a  sword. 
HIM,  him.    The  oblique  case  of  He. 
HIMSELF^  him-slir,  yr^n.    In  the  noniM- 

live.  He ;  m  ancient  authors.  Ilsdf ;  in  theob- 
uf  St^^u?**^  **  **■•  •  ""^'Proc**  ftgfiificatkm. 
HIN,  hin,  f.    A  measure  of  liquids  amtwf 

the  Jews,  conUuiiiig  about  ten  pints. 
HIND,hlnd,a.;cmi^i«r.Hinder;  siqierl.  Hind* 

most.    Backward,  contrary  in  puiitioii  to  ikt 

face. 

^  This  word,  with  its  eomparatlve  kinder,  nd  ks 
sapvrlativc  kkndmost  and  iUiuforawM/,  are  •ooeUiMS 
corruptly  pronounced  with  the  i  »hoit,  ii  ia  imn^i 
bat  this  is  m>  contrary  to  aualofy  aa  to  dtscrtt  tht 
attrnllon  of  every  correct  speaker. 

HIND,  hind,f.  The  she  to  a  stag;  a  ser> 
yanl :  a  peasant,  a  boor. 

HINDbEbRIES,  hlnda)lr.rk,  s.  The  pea- 
sant's  berries ;  the  Mine  as  raspberrica. 

To  HINDER,  hlndOr,  r.  a.  To  oUtfuct,lo 
stop,  to  impede. 

HINDER,  bin'd&r,  a.  515.  That  which  Isia 
a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  i^oa 

HINDERANCE,  htai'dar4aa«,  s.  Impedi- 
ment, let,  stop. 

HINDERER,  hin'dir-ir.  a.     Ha  or  thai 

which  hinders  or  obstructs. 
HINDERUNG,hbd'&r.liAg,a.    A  paltry, 

worthless,  degenerate  aniaMl. 
HINDEKMOST,  hbd'&f-mAat,  a.     Hiid- 

most,  last,  in  the  rear. 
HINDMOST,  hlnd'm^  «.  The  last,  the  lax. 
HINGE,  hinje,  t.  74.    JoaU  upoa  whidi 

a  gate  or  door  tarns ;  the  cardinai  points  of 

the  world  j  a  eovenilng  rule  or  principle.— To 

be  oir  the  Hinaes,  to  be  in  a  state  of  megalar 

rity  and  disorder. 
To  HINGE,  hinje,  r.  a.    To  ftunish  with 

hiiiire»  ;  to  bend  as  a  hinge. 
To  HINT,  hint,  v,  «.   To  bring  to  mind  by  a 

slight  mention  or  remote  all oaioiu 
HINT,  bint,  a.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  miad, 

remote  allusion  ;  suggestion,  intinatiofk 
HIP,  hip,  a.    The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the 

deshy  part  of  the  thigh.-.To  have  on  the  Hip.to 

iiave  an  advanuge  over  another.  A  low  phiase. 
HIP,  hip,  f.    The  fruit  of  the  briar. 
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To  HIP,  hip.  r.  a.    To  sprain  or  shoot 

hips.— Hip-hop,  a  cant  word  lurmed  by 

reduplication  of  Hop. 
HIP,  hip,  imJUr).  An  exclamatioiiy  or 

to  one. 
HIPPISH,  hVpltb,  a.  A  oomiptioB  of  By- 

pochoiidriack. 
HIPPOCENTAITR,  hip*p^.ae«ttwr,  a.    A 

fabulous  monster,  half  li^r^e  and  half  man. 
HIPPOCRAS8,  hlpp^l'Hi^   •'     A  medi- 

Gated  wine. 
HIPPOGRIEF,hip'p^grif.«.A  winged  horse 
HIPPOPOTAMI  S,hippA.|.4t'i-miM.  The 

river  horae,    Aij^^.t-Jgi^^^©^^-^ 
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HIPSHOT,  hVibit, «.    Sflliined  or  diilo- 

cited  io  the  hip. 
HIPirORT.hlp'wJrtjt.    A  plant 
To  HIRE,  blre,  r.  «.    To  procure  any  thing 

for  imponrj'  use  at  a  ceruin  price ;  to  engage 

a  nao  to  temporary  lenrice  for  wages;  to 

bribe ;  to  engaiee  htmMlf  for  pay. 
HIRE,  hire,  $,    Reward  or  recompense  paid 

for  the  ttie  of  any  thiug;  w«ges  paid  fur  service. 
HIRELING,  bbeling,  «.    One  who  serres 

tot  waaes :  a  mercenary*  a  prostitute. 
BIREUNO,hlreaing,  a.  Serving  for  hire,  ve- 

aftl,  acrcanary,  doii^  what  is  done  for  money. 
HIRER,  bire'itr,  a.  08.    One  who  ju^b  any 

Mag,  p^iug  a  reoompenis ;  ona  who   am- 

plof sobers,  paying  wages. 
HIRSUTE,  hir^te',  a.    Rough,  ragged. 
HIS,  bk,  prMi.  pau.  The  maacmine  poaaea- 

itve  keloQcuif  to  Hiai ;  anciently  Its. 
ts  mS8,  hiaa,  V.  «.   To  utter  a  noiia  like 

that  of  •  Mfpettt  and  soom  other  animals. 
TsHISS,hiM,ii.«.  To  condemn  by  hiaaing, 

lDtii4iMde  ;  to  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
HlSSjUn,a.  Thm  toioe  of  a  aarpent ;  eanaurt, 

rnrasfiiMi  of  contempt  used  in  theatres. 
HIST,  blat,  kUmi.    Aa  ezoUmatioB  com- 


HIST^AN,  his-ti^rUo, «.    A  writer  of 

iKis  and  eventa.  ^         ^    , 
HIIT0RICAJLhli.t6r1k.ll,  la.PertaIaliig 
WTORICKThia-t^r'rik,  S09.(    to  hiatory. 
HBTORICAIiLY)  hfe-tdi'rik-ll-i,  ad.     In 

tbs  manner  of  history,  by,way  of  narration. 
TiHItTORIFT,  hto-t^r'i.ft  v.  ^    l\i  r«- 

Istc,  ta  leooffd  in  histofy. 
HUTORIOORAPUER,  I    hia-ii.rMg'rt. 

Or,  t.  Am  biatorlan,  a  writer  of  hiatory. 
HI8T0RIOOIIAPHY,  kkt^r^^^rl-f^  a. 

US,    The  art  or  an|»loyDent  of  aa  historian. 
HISTORY,  hia'tirX  a.  M7.   AaarratioBof 
I  and  iscts  delivered  with  dignity ;  nar- 
the  knowledge  of  facta  and 


HDTORY-PIECE,  hktii4-pUae,  a.     A 

pictBfe  representing  soma  memorable  event 
HlSTRIONICA£AH^-^'^-kil,>a.  Be- 
UlSTR]|>NI<^hii-trS.4n1k,  609.  {  fittbg 

mm35NlCAIXY%Vt?44^^^  ad. 

TbcatrkaUy,  in  the  manner  of  a  bufibon. 

Ti  Urr,  bh,  V.  a.    To  atrike,  to  toaoh  with 

s  Wow ;  to  touch  the  mark,  not  to  miss :  to 

'  » to  reaah  the  point :  to  strike  a  raiiiig 

-To  Hit  off,  to  strike  out,  to  is  or  de- 

jlockUy. 

Ts  HIT,  hh.  V.  a.    To  claah^  to  collide ;  to 
abaaee  luckily,  to  taecctd  by  accident ;  to 
•■ecsed  ;  not  to  miscarry  ;  to  fight  on. 
HTT,  hit,  a.     A  atroke  ;  a  lucky  chance. 
Ta  HITCH,  hitah,  a.  a.    To  catch,  to  move 

HITHE,  hlraa,  a.  A  smaU  havea  to  land 
vwrs  oot  of  boats. 

HITHER,  hirn'^r,  ad.  08.  To  this  place  from 
wme  place. — Hitbar  and  Tliither,  to  this  place 
od  that ;  to  this  and,  to  this  design. 

HITH£R^iT8'itr,a.Nearer  towards  this  part. 

^J^Tfcli  wnl  wu  probably  formed  Ivr  tbc  sompa- 
JJJ^JJAenr,  a»d  as  aatarally  geoeratcd  Um  sapcrU- 

HITHESlfbsT,  blm'ir-m&at,  a.    Neatest 
HtrSttO,  hha'Ar-tM,  ad.  T6  this  time, 
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yet,  Sa  any  time  till  now 
now. 
HITHERWARD,  hlTHi 


at  every  time  till 
eird, 


HITHERWARDS,  hYTH'fir-wiMa,  }  *^- 

This  way,  towards  this  place. 
HIVE,  hWe,  t.      The  habitatioa  or  cell  of 

bees  ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 
To  HIVE,  hive,  v,  o.    Tb  put  into  hives,  to 

harbour;  to  Contain  in  hives 
To  HIVE,  hive,  v.  a.    To  Uke  ahelter  to- 
gether. 
HIVER,  hive'ir, «.  08.    One  who  puta  beaa 

in  hives. 
HO,    1  kA  /  taf tfi:; .  A  call,  a  audden  ex- 
HO  A,  J       '  I     clamation  to  give  notice  of 

approach,  or  any  thini;  else. 
HOAR,  h6re,  a.    White ;  gray  with  age ; 

white  with  fmst. 
HOAR-FROST,  hWfr^t,  t.  The  congela- 
tions of  dew  ill  frosty  mornings  on  the  grass. 
HOARD,  h6rde,  s.    A  store  laid  up  in  ae- 

cret,  a  hidden  stock,  a  treasure. 
To  HOARD,  h6rde,  r.  a.    To  make  hoards, 

to  lay  up  store. 
To  HOARD,  birde,  e.  a.   To  lay  in  hoarda, 

to  husband  privily. 
HOARDER,  hirtr&r,  t.  08.  One  that  stores 

ui)  In  secret 
HOARHOUND,  hireliUnd,  s.  A  plant. 
HOARINESS,  hA'r^.n&,  «.    The  aUte  of 

beinit  whitish,  the  cnioar  of  old  men's  hair. 
HOARSE,  hArse.a.  Having  the  voice  rough, 

as  with  a  cold  i  tiaTing  a  rough  sound. 
HOARSELY,  hiraelf,  Md.    With  a  rough 

liarsh  voice. 
HOARSENESS,  h^rse'nte,  a.   Roughneu 

of  voice* 
HOARY,  hi'r^,  a.    White,  whitish ;  white 

oc  gray  with  age ;  white  with  frost ;  moaldy, 

mossy,  rusty. 
To  HOBBLE,  h6b^l,  «.  a.  406.    To  walk 

lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than 

the  other ;  to  move  roughly  or  unevenly. 
HOBBLE,  h^b^s.  Uneven  awkwaidgalt 
HOBBUNOLY,  h6u^ling;l^,  ad.    Clam- 

sily,  awkwardly,  with  a  halting  gait 
HOBBY,  h6b'b^,  s.    A  speciea  of  hawk ; 

an  Irish  or  Scotisb  horse ;  a  stick  on  which 

boys  get  astride  and  ride  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 
HOBGOBLIN,  hdb-gdblhi, «.    A  aprite,  a 

Adry. 
HOBNAIL,  h6b'dde,  a.    A  naU  uaed  in 

shoeing  a  horse. 
HOBNAILED,  h^b'oil'd,  a.   Set  with  hob- 
nails. 
HOBNOB,  hdb'n6b',  od.   This  ia  corrupted 

from  Hahnab. 
HOCK,  h6k,  a.  The  joint  between  the  knee 

and  feilotk. 
To  HOCK,  h6k,  r.  a.  To  disable  in  the  hock. 
HOCK,  hik,  9.    Old  strong  Rhenish. 
HOCKHERB.  hdk'^rb,  a.     A  plant,  the 

same  with  mallows. 
To  HOCRLE,  h^k1cl,v.a.405.  To  bamatring. 
HOCUS  POCUS,  h6'k&a-p&k^  a.    A  jug- 

gle,  a  cheat 
HOP,  h6d,  a.    A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a 

labourer  carries  mortar  to  the  masons. 
HODMAN,  h6d'mAn,  s.  88.     A  labourer 

that  carries  morur. 
HODGE-PODGE,  hAdjc'p^,  a.    A  med- 
ley of  ingredirnts  hoilt-d  together. 
HODIERNAL,  h6Hli.«r'n^,  a.  Ofto^y. 


HOL 

^SfiO.F&te 71,  (If  77,f&U 8S,flt  Sl-miOS, 

HOE,hi^.  An  instramentto  cut  up  the  earth. 
To  HOE,  hA,  r.  tu  To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 
HOG,  h6g,  *.    The  general  name  of  swine  j 

a  castrated  hoar. —  lu  bring  Hugs  to  a  line 

market,  tu  'sii  of  one's  design. 
HOGCOTE,  hdg'kAt,  f .  A  house  for  hog«. 
HOGGEREL,  hig'griJ,  #.  tt9.    A  two-years' 

old  ewe. 
HOGHERD,  h6g^^rd,f.  A  keeper  of  hogs. 
HOGGISH,  h6g  gish,  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  hog,  bruiish,  selfisti 
HOGGISHLY,  hAg'gish-li,  ad.    Greedily. 

selfishly. 
HOGGISHNESS,  hig'gfsh-n^s, «.    BroU- 

lity,  greedinrsi,  srlHshness. 
HOGSBEANS,  h6gz'b^nz,  1 

HOG8BREAD,  h6gz^red,  S 

HOGSMUSHROOMS,  hAgi'mfish-rWrnz,) 

I.    PUnts 
HOG S FEN NEL,  h  Wf^n-nll,  s.    A  plant. 
HO«.SHEAD,h6g8'hW,  ».    A  measureof  U- 

quid^coittainiug  sixty  gallous;any  large  barrel. 

f^T  This  word  ii  •omcttmcs  pronoonced  m  If  writ- 
Irn  htmshed:  if  Dr.  JohiiM)n*s  derivation  of  litis  word 
from  kt^  «iid  head  be  a  Iroe  one,  Ihis  pronanctation 
is  certainly  wrung,  aud  arises  from  lb«  JaoctioD  of 
Ike  tellers  s  and  *  in  printing,  wbicb  may  be  pr». 
sumed  lo  bave  occa»ione<l  a  (iuiilar  mikpronuncialion 
in  kousfhotd  and  j'aUthood,  which  sec.  Jonios  de- 
rives Ibis  word  from  the  BelRic  Ockshood,  Ogshood, 
or  HtckslMoi.  Minshew,  says  SItinner, derives  it  from 
ttckihood  and  Ogthood  ;  but  he  l.imself  isof  opinion 
that  II  raibrr  comes  from  the  Latin  Orca,  a  freat  sea* 
flsb,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  the  nelf(ic  Hoof'd,  as 
much  as  to  say,  Ork't  hoojd  ;  that  is,  Orr*  ca^ut,  an 
€>rl^$  head. 

HOGSTY,  h6g'stl,  s.    The  place  io  which 

swine  are  shut  to  be  fed. 
HOGWASH,  h6g'w<Jsh,«.  The  draff  which 

is  given  to  swine. 
HOIDEN,  h^'d'n,  «.  103.    An  iU-taaght, 

awkward,  country  girl. 
ToHOIDEN,h^'n,r.ii.ToromplndecenUy 
ToHOISE,hi*se,\r.  «.    To  raise  up  on 
To  HOIST,  h^ist,  J     high. 
To  Hold,  hAld,  e.  a. ;  fret.  Held  ;  part,  pan. 

Held  ur  Holilen.    To  grasp  in  the  hand,  lo 

5 tripe,  to  clutch  ;  to  keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe 
ast ;  lo  roaintain  as  an  opinion ;  to  consi- 
der as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in  regard;  to 
hafe  any    station  ;  to  possess,  to  enjoy  j  to 

Kssess  H4  subordination ;  to  suspend,  to  re- 
in ;  to  stop,  to  restrain  ;  to  fix  lo  any  condi- 
tiim  ;  to  confine  to  a  certain  state  ;  to  detain  -, 
to  retain,  to  continue  j  to  offer,  to  propose  ;  to 
■lainlain ;  to  carry  on,  to  continue.— To  Hold 
forth,  lo  cthibil.— r«»  H»»ld  in,  lo  govern  by 
tlic  bridle,  lo  rrsUain  In  general. — To  Hold  off, 
to  keep  at  a  distance. —  To  Hold  on,  to  conti- 
Dite.lo  protract.— To  Hold  out,  to  extend,  to 
•trctch  foftli,  to  offer,  tr»  propose,  lo  continae 
to  do  or  suffer.— To  Hold  up,  to  raise  aloft,  lo 
•ostain,  to  support. 
To  HOLD,  hAld,  r.n.  To  stand,  to  be  right,  to 
be  without  exception  ;  to  continue  unbroken 
or  unsubdued;  to  last,toendure;  lo  cotinnoe;  lo 
refrain  ;  lo  sUnd  up  for,  to  adhere  i  to  be  de- 
pendent on  ;  la  derive  righu — To  Hold  forth, 
to  harangue,  to  speak  in  publicv— To  Hold  in, 
lo  restrain  one's  self,  lu  continue  in  luck.— To 
Hold  off.  to  keep  at  a  distance  wiih<tut  clos- 
ing with  otfcrs.— To  Hold  on,  to  continue,  not 
lo  be  iulerrupted.to  pr<»cic«i. — To  Hold  out,to 
last,  to  enduie,  not  to  ^  irl<l,nt»l  lo  be  subdued. 
—To  HotdtOk'eitur,  lo  he  joined,  to  reniiia  in 
ttiaiuu.— Tu  Hold  up.  to  support  UioiKlf, 
2U» 
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mit  96— pine  10^,  pk  107-n4 102,  siiTe  164, 
not  to  be  fool  weather,  to  continue  the  s«m 

HOLD,  hMd,  infer;.  Forbear!  stop'  be  rtilll 

HOLD,  hold,  s.  The  act  of  seiziu?,  g»ipe, 
Krasp,  seizure  ;  somelhing  to  be  l.dd,  %up- 
port;  catch,  power  of  seizii.g  or  kfr|.iri;; 
prison,  place  of  custodv  ;  power,  influfncr ; 
custody.— Hold  of  a  »liip.  oil  tl'ai  f«  i«;  ch 
lies  between  the  keeiscm  and  lie  lower  Ufck ; 
a  lurking  place  ;  a  fortified  pwce,  a  fnrt. 

HOLDER,  hol'dfir,  f.  98.  One  that  holds 
or  gripes  any  thing  in  hi*  hand  j  a  tenant, 
one  that  holdn  land  under  amiher. 

HOLDER  FORTH,  hAldfirfArf  A,  t.  Aha- 
rangoer,  one  who  s[>eaks  in  publick, 

HOLDFAST,  hAldTist,«.  Any  thing  which 
takes  hold,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

HOLDING,hAld'ing,».  Tenare,fami;il  some- 
limes  signifies  the  burden  or  ch«»rus  of  a  joi  %. 

HOLE,  hAle,  t .  A  cavity  narrow  and  long, 
eilher  pcrpendicolar  or  horizonUl;  a  perfora- 
tion, a  small  vacuity ;  a  cave,  a  hollow  plsce ; 
a  cell  of  au  animal ;  a  mean  habitation  ;  wiw 
subterfuge  or  shift. 

HOLIDAM,hM-diin,#.Oor  Blessed  Udy. 

HOULY,  ho  l*-li,  ud,  Pioosly,  with  sanc- 
tity ;  inviolably,  without  breach. 

HOLINESS,  h^ai-n^s,«.  Sanctity,  piety, 
religious  goodness;  the  slate  of  being  hallowed, 
dedication  to  religion ;  the  title  of  the  roi*. 

HOLLA,  h6l-lA',  intetj,  A  word  nsed  la 
calling  to  any  one  at  a  distance. 

HOLLAND,  hdnlnd,  s.  B8.  Fine  Uaea 
made  in  Holland. 

HOLLOW,  h^nA,  a.  12T.  Excavatwl,  bar- 
ing a  void  space  within,  not  solid  ;  ooisv,  like 
sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity  ;  not  faiin- 
ful,  not  sound,  not  what  one  appears. 

HOLLOW,  h6nA,  «.  Cavity,  copcatity; 
cavern,  den,  hole,  pit;  any  opening  **  »»• 

To*  HOu!ov^'h*?nX  «»•  «•  To  make  hol- 
low, to  excavate. 

To  HOLLOW,  hillA,  e.  n  To  shout,  to  hoot 

HOLLOWLY,  hilU-l*,  ad.  HithcaviUes; 
unfaithfully,  insincerelv.  dishonesllv. 

HOLLOWN F^S,  hillA-nls, «.  Cavity,  state 
of  being  hollow;  deceit,  insincerity,  •r»c«'<^?* 

HOLLO\VROOT,hinA-r(^t,f.    A  pUat 

HOLLY,  \\M'\h,  f.     A  tree. 

HOLLYHOCK,  bArie.h6k,t.  Rosemallow. 

HOLLYROSE,  hilliroze,  $.     A  plant. 

HOLOCAUST,  hilA-kawst,  s.  A  burrt 
sacrifice. 

HOLP,  holp.  The  old  pret.  and  part,  pao- 
of  Help. 

HOLFEN,  hil  p  n,  lOS.  The  old  part  pa**- 
of  Help. 

HOLSTER,  hAlsl&r,  s.  »•  A  case  for  a 
horseman's  pistol. 

HOLY,  hA  1^,  fl.  Good,  pioos,  religions  . 
hallowed,  consecrated  to  diviiie  use  ;  pa^- 
imroaculair  ;  sncrtd.  _- 

HOLY-THrKSl)AY,hoU-ffcOredi.s.  Tb* 

day  on  which  the  ascension  of  ..or  S-vwnif  * 
comrueraomtrd,  ten  ,;«o  »;^forr  V\  Jni^un    •  - 

HOLY-W  EKK,  hAli-wick,  a.  The  wi^*' 
before  Easier. 

HOLY-DAY.  hM  i-di,  f.  The  day  of  Kin^ 
ecclesiu^tiral  fi-Miv.l;  unnivcrsAr^  fta>t,  a  '  ' 
of  L-aNcty  and  J-v  ;  a  lime  that  comes  «  *!•  - 
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fBfth;y  profewcd  to  •  to  verei^  or  •nperior  lord ; 
obemnce,  respect  paid  bj  extenul  action. 

HOMAGER,  b6iD^i.j6r,  t.  06.  One  wbo 
bold*  bv  bumage  of  tome  soperior  lord. 

HOM£,  bAme,  s.  His  own  bouse,  tbe  pri- 
▼aCe  dwellmf ;  bit  own  ooontrj  ;  tbe  pUce 
of  constant  residence;  united  ton  sohstan- 
tive»  It  stgni6et  dotnestick. 

HOME,  bime,  nd.  To  oue'i  own  bmbitation; 
to  one's  own  coontrj ;  dote  to  one's  own 
breast  or  affairs ;  to  tbe  point  designed :  anitcd 
to  a  substantive,  it  implies  force  and  efficacy. 

HOMEBORN,  Miiie1»6m,  fl.  Native,  natu* 
ra) ;  domestiek,  not  foreign. 

HOMEBRED,  b6me^rid.«.  Bred  at  borne, 
not  pi4ithed  bv  travel :  plabi.  rode,  artkas, 
uncultivated  ;  donesUcJi,  not  foreign. 

HOMEF£LT,b6me'alt.«.  Inward,  private. 

HOMELILY,  b&melki,  ed.  Rudely,  in- 
elegaiulv. 

HOME[JNESS,bAmeai-n&,i.  Plainness, 
rudeness. 

HOMELY,  b^mel^  a.  Plain,  bomespun, 
not  elegaiitt  not  beaotifuK  not  fine,  coarse. 

HOHEM  ADE,b6ine'rolule.dd.Made  at  borne 

HOMER,  bA'mftr, «.  96.  A  Hebrew  mea- 
sure of  about  three  pints. 

HOMESPUN,  bAme'spin,  a.  Spun  or 
wrought  at  home,  not  made  by  regular  manu- 
facturers i  not  made  in  foreign  countries;  plain, 
coarse,  rude,  homely,  iitelegaut. 

HOMESTALL,  b&me'ftill,  lf.406.The  place 

HOMESTEAD,  hAme'st^,  f    of  the  house. 

HOMEWARD,  b^eVtrd,  88.  I  od.  To- 

HOMEWARDS,  bWwirde,  $  wards 
home,  towards  the  native  place. 

HOMICIDE,  h6m'^-8ide,  t.  Murder,  maa- 
«lavins;  destruction;  a  murderer,  a  mansUyer. 

HO\IICIDAL,b6m-^-sldll,a.  Murderous, 
bloody. 

HOMILETICAL,  b6m44klkH,  a.  So- 
cial.  conversible. 

HOMILY,  hdm'l-li,  s,  A  discooiae  read  to 
a  cno«re^tion. 

HOMOGENEAL,  b&-iD^J^'n^il,  u.Har- 

HOMOGENEOUSM-m^J^Di-&t,iing  the 
same  itfltare  or  principles. 
^  For  tbe  trvt  proaaacUUoa  of  tba  g  In  llMse 

woffds,  9tu  HetengeneMU, 

HOMOGENEALNESS,  b^mA-J^ot-ll 
HOMOGENEITY,  bA-m^j^-n^'^ 


i*'n*-il--j 
^.Jin*.  f 


HOMOGENEOU8NESS,  b^mi-j^'n^. 

At-oes, 

s.    Pariicipetion  of  the  saoie  prfaidplea  or 

niitnre.  similitude  of  kind. 
HOMOGENY,  bA-m^'j^-n^  s.  S18.    Joint 

■ature- 
HOMOLOGOUS,  b^m^T^-gis,  a.  Having 

the  same  manner  of  proportions. 
HOMONYMOUS,  b^m^^m&s,  a.  Deno- 

minaiuig  different  things  ;  eonivooal. 
HOMONYMY,b^m^'^.mJ,s.610.  Eqni- 

vocation,  ambiguity. 
BOMpTONOUS,  bA-m6t't^nis,   c.  618. 

Equiuble,  said  uf  such  distempers  as  keep  a 

constant  tenuur  of  rise,  state,  and  dedension. 
HONE,  hAne,  t.  A  whetstone  for  a  razor. 
HONEST,  in'n^t,  «.  SW.    Upright^  true, 

siiM:cre  ;   chaste  ;  just,  righteous,  githig  to 

e%rrv  tuaii  his  due. 
HONESTLY,  in'n^t-l*,   ad.     Uprigbtiy, 

justly  ;  with  diastitv.  modestly. 


HONESTY;  Sn'nh'Xk,  s.    Justice,  tmtb, 

virtue,  purity. 
HONIED,  bfin'nid,  a.  28S.    Covered  with 

honev  ;  sweet,  luscious. 
HONEY,  bin'n^,  s.  165.    A  thick,  viscous. 

luscious  substance,   which  is  cttllected  and 

prepared  by  t>ees ;  sweetness,  lusciousness; 

a  name  of  tenderness,  swet* t,  sweetness. 
HONEY-BAG,  h&n'n^big,  s.    Tbe  bag  in 

which  the  bee  carrie^.the  buiicy. 
HONEY-COMB,  b6n'n^-k&me,t.  Tbe  colli 

of  wax  in  which  the  bee  sttiff  s  her  honev. 
HONEY.COMBED,b&n'n^k^'dAFiawed 

with  little  cavities. 
HONEY-DEW,  b&n'n^.d&.  a.  Sweet  dew. 
HONEY.FLOWER,b&n'D|.fl&i-ir,«.Aplaiit 
HONEY-GNAT,  b6n'n^-nit,  t.    An  iiWt. 
HONEY-MOON.  b&n'ni-m^,  s.  Tbe  flrsC 

month  after  marriage.^ 
HON£Y-SUCKL^in'ni.si](-kl,s.  Wood- 

HdNEYL£S8,bSn'b^l&,a.Without  boney. 
HONEY- WORT,  h&an^.w&it,  t.  A  plant. 
HONORARY,  In'n&r-i-ri,  a.  657.  Done  in 

honour ;  conferring  honour  without  ga*n. 
HONOUR,  dn'n&r,  s.  194.  Dignity ;  repu- 
tation ;  the  title  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  nobleness ; 
reverence,  dae  veneration ;  chastity  ;  glory, 
boast;public  mark  of  respect;privileges  of  rajili 
or  birtn;  civilities  paid;  ornament,  decoration. 
t^  Thifc  word,  simI  Its  con|MBloo /ceoar,  tht  two 
servile  atltndsBts  oa  carils  and  dvIcb  of  fMliiou,  liavt 
so  cenrrally  dropped  the  m,  that  to  spell  tbcie  words 
wiib  that  letter  it  looked  apon  ugmnche  aud  raslick  in 
the  extreme.  Id  vala  did  Dr.  Johnvon  enter  liU  pro. 
teM  asaina  the  iaoovatloB ;  in  vala  did  he  tell  as 
that  toe  Mund  of  ih«  word  leqolred  tbe  u,  as  well  as 
its  dcrlvatioB  from  the  Latin  tbroag h  lbs  French  :  th« 
kcateAce  seems  to  have  brco  pas«cd,  and  we  now 
hardily  ever  find  theM  words  wlih  this  vowel  bat  ia 
t*v  Dictionaries.  Bnc,  tlioagh  I  am  a  declared  enemy 
to  all  needless  lanovatioa,  I  Me  ao  iaconvenknce 
la  ipcllbig  thsas  words  la  the  faahioaahU  manner : 
there  is  no  reason  for  preserving  the  u  In  ktmour  and 
fmwmr  that  docs  not  hold  good  for  the  pretvrvaiioa 
of  the  same  letter  la  errowr,  auikar,  and  a  hnndred 
others:  and  with  respect  to  the  praoanciatioa  of 
thesa  word»  withoat  tb«  •*»  while  we  have  so  many 
words  where  the  e  soands  «,  evca  whca  the  accent  is  • 
oa  it,  as  A«aey,  wmuf,  Ac  we  need  not  he  in  mach 
pain  for  tbe  soond  of  u  la  words  of  this  termination, 
where  the  Anal  r  hHags  all  the  aaacceated  vowels 
to  the  same  level ;  thai  is  to  the  short  soaad  of  •».— 
See  Principles.  No.  fin, .  . 

To  HONOUR,  On'nfir,  f\  a.  Si4.     To  rcve- 

fence,  to  regard  with  veneration ',  to  dignify* 
to  raise  to  greatness.       .    ^ 

HONOURABLE,  ^liirt-bl,  a.  Dlus- 
trioQs,  noble ;  great,  magnanimona,  |eneroos ; 
conlening  hoiioor }  accompanied  with  tokens 
of  honoar ;  witltoot  taint,  withoat  reproach  ; 
honest,  witliont  intention  of  deceit ;  equitable. 

HONOURABLEN ESS, danirtbl-nif,  a. 
Eminence,  magnificence,  generosity. 

HONOURABLY,  4n  nfa-i-bl^  ad.  With 
tokens  of  boooor ;  magnanimously,  generoos* 
ly  ;  reputably,  with  exepiution  from  reproach* 

HONOURER,  in'nto-rdr, «.  W.  One  that 
honours,  one  that  regards  with  veneration. 

HOOD,  bod,  107.  lncompoaition,denotaa 
quality,  character,  as,  knighthood,  diildho<»d. 
bonieuines  it  Is  taken  coUeciivety,  as  brother- 
hood, a  cniifrateniitv. 

HOOD,  bAd,  J.  Tbe  upper  cover  of  a  wo- 
mail's  head  ;  ajiy  tiling  drawn  upon  the  head, 
and  wrapping  ruuiid  it  ;  a  coveririg  put  over 
the  hawk's  e>et ;  an  oruanitnur  fold  tliat 
liaogs  down  tbe  back  uf  a  gsadualc. 
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To  HOOD,  hid,  v.  a.    To  dreM  in  a  hood ; 

to  blitid  as  with  a  hood  ;  t«>  cover. 
UOODMAN'SBLIND,  b&d  mlDa-bllnd ,  a. 

A  play   ill  which  the  person  hooded  it  to 

calch  another,  and  tell  the  luune. 
To  HOODWINK,  hAd'whik,  v.  «.  To  blind 

with  something  bound  over  the  ejes  ;  to  cover, 

to  hide ;  to  deceive,  to  irnpote  upon. 
HOOF,  h&&f,  s.  806.  The  hard  iMrMj  mImUrcc 

which  rompuac  the  feet  of  Mvcral  sorts  uf  aaimsli. 
HOOK,  hthk,  $.  106.    Any  thing  bent  to  af 

to  catch  hold  ;  the  bended  wire  on  which  the 

bait  it  hung  for  ftshet,  and  with  which  the  fish 

U  pierced ;  a  snare,  a  trap  ;  a  tidile  to  reap 

com ;  an  iron  to  teise  the  meat  in  the  cal- 
dron ;  an  instniaent  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  tiie 

part  of  the  hinge  fixed  ia  the  poat*-Hoolc  or 

Cfk»oli,one  waipr  other,  bj  any  expedient. 
Tb  HOOK,  h6ih,  e.  a.    To  eatoh  with  a 

hixik  :  to  eotrap,  to  ioanare  i  to  draw  as  with 

a  hook )  to  latlen  at  with  a  hook,  to  be  drawn 

by  force  or  artifice. 
HOOKED,  hiik  jd,^a.  t66.  Beat,  carrated. 
HOOK£DN£8S,  hUlL'£l^,^   State  of 

being  bent  lilie  a  houk. 
HOOKNOSED,  h6ik-ii6a*d',  e.     Haring 

the  ftguiliiM  nose  rising  in  the  loiddle. 
HOOF,  h66p,  $.  306.    Any  thtaa  cirealar 

by  which  soowtbing  else  is  bound,  particu- 
larly casks  or  barrels  -,  part  of  a  lady's  dreaa ; 

any  tbiiw  circular. 
To  HOOP,  hiip,  V.  0.    To  bind  or  eacloae 

with  hoops ;  t«»  eiicirtle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 
To  HOOP,  hMp,  e.  a.    To  ahoat,  to  make 

an  oatcry  by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 
HOOPER,  h&6'ptr,  t.96.    A  cooper,  one 

that  hoops  tuba* 
HOOPINO-COUGH,  hii-pbg-k^f,  $.    A 

oonTulsive  cough,  so  called  from  ito  noise. 
To  HOOT,  h66t,  a.  a.  106.  To  ihoat  in  coa- 

laaipt  I  to  cry  as  an  owl. 
To HOOT,hiity  a. c    TO  drifo  with nobe 

and  shouu. 
HOOT,  h66t, «.    aamoar,  ihoat 
T6  HOP,  hip,  0.  a.  To  jump,  to  akip  lightly  { 

to  leap  on  one  leg ;  to  walk  lamely,  or  with 

one  leg  less  nibble  than  the  other. 
Hot*,  h6p,  $.  A  Junip,  a  light  leap ;  a  Jomp 

on  one  leg;  a  place  where  meaner  people  danor. 
HOP,  hip, «.  A  plant,  the  lowers  of  which 

are  used  in  brewing, 
TO  HOP.  hlp,e.a.  To  impregnate  with  hops. 
HOPE,  Upe,  t.  Expectation  of  some  goo  I, 

an  expectation  iudulgtid  with  pleasure  ;  cou> 

idence  In  a  future  event,  or  in  the  future 

conduct  of  any  body ;  that  whieh  giires  hope ; 

tile  object  of  hope. 
To  HOPE,  h6pe,  e.  n.  To  lire  in  expectation 

of  some  good;  to  place  confidence  in  futurity. 
To  HOPE,  h6pe,  r.  a.  Tb  expect  with  desire. 
HOPEFUL,  h6pe'r&I,  «.     Poll  of  qualiUea 

which  prodticc  hope,  promising ;  fbll  of  hope, 

full  of  expecution  of  sncorst. 
HOPEFULLY,  hWffti^,  ad.    In  fuch  a 

manner  at  tu  raise  liopt* ;  with  hope. 
HOPEFULNESS,  h&pe'Al-nlf , «.   Promiae 

of  good.  likelihiNMl  to  succeed. 
HOPELESS,  h6pella,  e.     Without  hope, 

without  pleasiii)t  expecution;  giving  no  hope, 

pcoousiiic  nothnig  pleas  iiif. 
HOPER,  h6'p&r,  s.  08.  One  that  has  pleaa- 

incexpecUtioni. 
UOPINOLY,  hA'plngl*,  ad.    With  hope, 

with  espectalions  of  ^khI. 
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HOPPER,  h  Vpir,  t .  OB.  He  who  hope  or 

jumps  oil  one  leg 
HOPPER,  hipp&r,  $.    The  box  or  open 

frame  of  wood  mtu  which  tiie  com  is  put  to 

be  ground  ;  a  basket  for  carrying  seed. 
HOPPERS,  hVpun»  <•    A  kind  of  play  in 

which  the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 
HORAL,h6'r2l,a.    Relating  to  the  hoar. 
HORARY,  h&'rl-r^  a.      Relating  to    am 

hcur ;  continuing  for  an  hour. 
HORDE,  hArde,  «.    A  clan,  a  migratory 

crew  of  people ;  a  body  of  Tiutars. 
HORIZON,  h6.ri'sla,  «.  603.  The  line  that 

terminHtes  the  view. 

^  This  w<wa  was,  lUl  of  late  ywirs,  aolwrsaUy 

{>roiuMiuc«d,  In  prvM,  with  the  acoriit  uu  Ibe  (r«t  *y  I- 
able ;  sad  Shake>t>«ars.  tayt  Dr.  Johos^'O,  has  im- 
properly pisetd  ti  so  iD  vetse: 

■  ■  -  **  Whew  tW  mofalwg  sea  shall  raise  klscar 
•'  Abo^  iha  borders  of  thU  kmitum, 
**  Well  forwards  towards  Warwick  aod  bis  asates." 
With  respvct  to  the  propriety  of  this  prooaoclaiiow 
It  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  seareelv  aav  tkinf 
OMra  agraeable  to  the  gtaoloa  analogy  of  KnglMi  or- 
thoepy tbaa  plsclBfr  the  aeccat  on  the  irst  »yll«t»l«  or 
a  trUyltaMe,  wbca  the  middle  syllable  dMS  ooc  «0d 
with  a  consnuaat*  ftoS.  Bat  anoUi«r  rale  alnoac  aa 
eonstantlv  coantcracts  this  aaalocy :  when  the  word 
is  perfectly  Latin  ot  Greek,  and  the  acccot  Is  oo  the 
peoaltimate,  tbea  we  gawerally  follow  the  acreatea- 
tJoo  of  those  la«c<*«f«**  l'o«ts  have  so  uaWersally 
placed  the  accent  oo  the  second  svllablc  of  this  word, 
and  this  pronoDciation  has  so  claskical  aa  air,  as  to 
render  the  other  accentaatlon  valgar. 

HORIZONTAL.  h6r4.i6nUl,a.  Near  the 

borison  ;  parallel  to  the  horix4>n.  on  a  level. 
HORIZONTALLY,  hSt-k-ztn'Oli,  ad.  la 

a  direction  parmliel  to  the  hurixon. 
HORN,  him,  i.    The  hard  pointed  bodies 

which  grow  on  the  lieads  of  tome  quadrapnls« 

and  aenre  tliem  for  weapons ;  an  instrument  of 

srind-mnsick  made  of  horn ;  the  extremity  of 

tike  waxing  or  waning  moon  t  the  ftalera  of  a 

snail;  a  drinking  cop  made  of  horn ;  antler  of  a 
.    cuckold.— Horn  mad,perhapa  mad  at  a  oockold 
HORNBEAK,h&m^ak,>•.   A    kind   of 
HORN  FISH,  hftratifth,   J     llih. 
HORNBEAM,  h&ml>kBe,  s.    A  tret. 
HORNBOOK,h6m'bMk,f.  The  fint  book  of 

childrcn.covered  with  horn  tn  keep  it  onsoiled. 
HORNED,h&i'n^,a.  FumUhed  wtth  horaa. 
HORNER,  h6r'n6r,  $.  96.    One  that  works 

in  horn,  and  sells  horiL 
HORNET,  h&r'ndt,  t.  09.    A  tery  large 

strong  stinging  fly.    . 
HORNPOOT,liWftt,a.    Hoofed. 
HORNOWL,h&ni'&&l,a.  A  kind  of  honed 

owl. 
HORNPIPE,  him'ph>«,  <•    A  dance. 
HORNSTONE.  h&m'stAne,  a.    A  kind  of 

blue  stone. 
HORNWORK,  h&rn'w&rk,  a.    A  kind  of 

anguUr  furtificHtion. 
HORN  Y,  hir'n^,  a.    Made  of  horn ;  reaeai- 

bling  horn  ;  bard  ai  horn,  callous. 
HOROGRAPHY,h6-r6g'grl.f^,a.S18.  Aa 

account  of  ttic  hours 
HOROLOG  E,  h6r'6-lMje,         7 1. An  instni. 
HOROLOGY,  hA-rAl^-ji, 518.  J    ment  that 

tells  thehour.asacit>ck,a  watch,  an  hour-glasa. 
HOROMETRY,  h&-rAm  e-tr*,  t.  618.    The 

art  of  meAsuririg  hours. 
HOROS<:OPE,  hdt'rA-akApe,  t .    The  coofi. 

guration  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
HORRIBLE,  h6r'r^.bl,  e.  160.    Dreadfal, 

tcrribhr,  shocktug,  hideous,  enoraoas. 
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tTTlii  v«nl  ii  otUn  ^maommetd  to  as  to  conANwd 
AH  wttfc  M,  M  if  wrtwo  kmrwiis;  boc  ibis  shmC  be 
$9tU$4  m  cMfM  aad  vilgar. 

H0RRlBL£NESS,h6r'r^-bl.Dls,s.  Dread- 

folnetf,  hideoasiiett,  trrribleiiess. 
HORRIBLY,  h^r'r^.bU,  ad.    DreadfoUy ; 

Udeoosiy ;  to  •  dreadful  degree. 
HORRID,  h^rid,  «.    Hideou,  dreadfol, 

ilMckiiig ;  rough,  ragged. 
H0RRIDNE8S,  h^r^ild-aiB,  #.    Hideoof- 

seM,  enormity. 
HORRIFIC&^4r.ririk,0.69a  c^^  bfroer 
HORRISONOUS,b6r.rU'i^ii£7a.  Soand- 

iof  dfeadfuHT. 
HORROUR,  Ui^rir, «.  314«    Terror  iiiix«d 

viiL  dctettatioii',gioMi,drrafiiicM;in  nedidne, 

ndi  a  ihvddering  or  qaiveriiig  ••  precedes  an 

•C«e  fit ;  B  lenee  ef  eiiedderkig  or  ibrinkiMr. 
HORSE,  btrse,  #.    A  Belgking  quadruped, 

ucd  ia  wtki,  and  draaght  and  carriage ;  it  it 

laed  m  the  plural  tense,  hot  with  a  tiagalar 

iKiaioacioiit  Cor  booet,  Uuraemen,  or  cavalry  ; 

loaetbifig  on  which  anj  thing  it  topported ; 

1  voodeu  machiue  which  toidiert  ride  by 

«tj  of  pnnUbraent ;  joined  to  another  tub- 

Mmtitre,  It  tignlfiet  tuaMtliitig  large  or  ooarte, 

M  a  barse>(a6c,  a  fiice  of  which  the  ftatorea  are 

IwKeand  indeHcate. 
Tt  HORSE,  horse,  e.  a.    To  mount  upon  a 

Inrie ;  to  carry  one  on  the  badi ',  to  ride  any 

thiiif ;  to  cover  a  mare. 
HORSBBACK,  hWbtk,  t.  The  teat  of  the 

nder,  the  sute  of  being  on  a  borte. 
H0R8EBEAN,  bWMne,  s.  A  aaaU  bean 

tVMlly  given  to  horsra. 
UOitSEBLOCK,  bin^l6k, «.    A  block  on 

v^ich  they  cNmb  to  a  horte. 
H0R5EBOAT,  hinil>6te,  t.    A  boat  used 

m  ferry  inf  hortet.      . 
HORSEBOY,  ll6r0^U,  ff.  A  boy  emptoyed 

tn  dfftsing  hortea,  a  ttabie-boy. 
HORSEBREAKER,  hirt'bri-k&r,  $.    One 

«iMt  raployoicnt  U  to  una  borsaa  to  tba  taddla. 

HOKSECHESTNUT,  bin'tib&.nSt,  «.    A 

t^.  ihr  fruitofa  tree. 
HOI»BCOURSER,  htrtlLAr-sir,  •     One 

t^  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the  iioe ; 

atiralerin  hortee. 

B0K8ECRAB,  bireltrlb, «.  A  kind  of  fieh. 
HORSECUCU  MBER,  hirt-k&ft'kiin.b&r,  s. 

~See  Cutuwtber,    A  plant. 
RORSEDUNO,  hin'dAaf,  t.    The  exere- 

•rat  of  horaet. 
H0R8EEMMET,  hiralm-mit,  ••   Ant  of  a 

Iwff  kind. 
HORSEFLESHJhirt'flith,!.  Tbalktbfboraaa. 
HORSEFLY,  bWfll,  t.    A  fly  that  ttinp 
^t^t^s.  and  suckt  thrir  blood. 
H0R8EFOOT,  hWmt,  r.    An  herb.   The 

„«■•«  •ilb  oilufuiH. 

HORSEH  AlR,hor8lilkre.f.The  hair  of  horses 
HORSRHE£L,bWh^l,s.    An  herb. 
HpR&ELAUGHjh^rsTii;  t.    A  loud  vlo- 

^tit  rufle  Uu^h. 

■Q^SKLRBCH,  htrtlWub^  «.    A  great 

J^li  that  hues  horaes  ;  a  famer. 
H0RsELITTER,horsHt.t6r,«.  A  carriage 

■^•pon  poles  between   two   horses,,  on 
^[Mt  tW  person  carried  lies  along. 
"2^ElfAN,  h&rs'mK  «•  SS.  One  skiUed 

*y"g ;  oM  that  serves  in  wars  oci  horse- 
»,■•*  •  •  rider,  a  mau  on  horseback. 
«'>WElUNSHIP,hirs'Biln.shlp,a.  The 

"*  *>  tiding,  the  art  of  niaoagiog  a  borK. 
ani 


I  HORSEM ATCH,  hirs'mAtoh,  a.  A  bird. 
HOR8EMEAT,  hWm^te,  t.  Provender. 
HORSEMINT,  h^s'mint,  s.  A  large  coarse 

mint. 
HORSEMUSCLE,  hor8'm&s.8l,  s.  405.    A 

large  moscle> 
HORSEPLAY,  hWpli,s.    Coarse,  rough, 

rugged  play. 
HOR8EPOND,  hirs'pind, «.    A  pond  for 

horses. 
HORSERACiL  hSrs'i^se,  s.    A  matoh  of 

horses  in  runnuig. 
HORSERADISH,  hWrld-ish,  t.    A  tool 

acrid  and  bithig,  a  species  of  scurvy-grass. 
HORSESHOE,  bSrs'shS^,  s.    A  plate  id 

iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of  horses ;  an  herb. 
HORSESTEALER,  h&re'st^4Ar,s.    A  thief 

who  takes  away  liorsei. 
HORSETAIL,  h&rs't^le,  s.    A  plant. 
HORSETONOUE,  hWt&ng,  f.  An  herb. 
HORSEWAY,  b^'wk,  s.    A  broad  way 

by  which  horses  may  travel. 
HCAttATION,  h&r  U'shAo,  s.  The  act  of  ex- 

hortlng,^dvice  or  encouragement  to  soroethinf 


HORTATIVE,  hii'ti-tiv^  «.  ExhortatioB, 
precept  by  which  one  inatet  or  animates. 

HORTATORY,  h^r'ti.t&r4,  a.  619.  En- 
couraging, aiiiraattng,  advising  Is  any  thing. 
For  the  last  o,  see  Dtm^sdek,     , 

HORTICULTURE,  h&r^ti-k&l-tsh&re,  s. 
The  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

HORTULAN,  hirlahLlin,  a.  461.  Belong- 
ing to  a  garden. 

HOSANNA,  hA-db'aA,  s.  QSL  An  ezclanar 
tion  of  praise  to  God. 

HOSE,  h6xe.  s.  Breeches ;  stockings,  oorer- 
hig  for  the  legs.^ 

HOSIER,  h^hftr,  s.  28S.    One  who  seUa 

HOSPr^ABLE, h6s'pitl-b1, a.  GMng en- 
tertainment  to  ttrangert,  kind  to  strangers. 

HOSPITABLY, hdepMl-bli,  od.  With 
kindness  to  strangers. 

HOSPITAL,  6s'p^til,  s.  t9f .  A  place  built 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick*  or  support  of  the 
poor ;  a  place  for  shelter  or  eMiertainraent 

HOSPITAUTY,  h6e.p*.ari-tt,  s.  The 
practice  of  entertaining  strangers. 

UOST,h^  s.  One  who  gives  entertainment 
to  another ;  the  landlord  of  au  inn  ;  an  army, 
nooibers  assembled  for  war:  any  great  number; 
the  sacrifice  uf  the  mass  in  tnc  Roman  church. 

To  HOST,  hAst,  o.  a.  To  take  up  entertain- 
ment ;  to  encounter  In  battle ;  lo  review  a 
body  of  men,  to  muster. 

HOSTAGE,  hds'tkje,  s.  90.    One  given  in 

pledn  fiw  aeoarity  of  perrormancc  of  raMlilioaa. 
HOSTEL,  hh-xiV,  s.    A  genteel  inn. 

^  Tbls  word  U  now  ualvarsalty  pronoanctd  and 
writtan  witboot  the  #. 

HOSTELRY,hA'tll-ri,s.The  sameasHoetcL 

HOSTESS,  hAsT^s,  «.  A  female  host,  a 
woman  that  gives  entertabiment. 

HOSTESS^HIP,  hAst'is-shfp,  s.  The 
character  of  an  hostess. 

HOSTILE,  his'tft,  a.  140.  Advene,  oppo- 
site, suiuole  to  an  enemy. 

HOSTILlTY^Ae-ttl'*-t*,s.  The  practices  uf 
an  open  enemv.  opni  war.  opposilitm .in  war. 

HOSTLER,  ^lir,  s.  194,  471.  One  who 
has  the  care  of  linrars  at  an  tim. 

HOT,  h4t, «.     Having  the  power  to  excite 
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dent,  veherocnt,  eager,  kecii  in  desire;   pi- 
qunnt,  acrid.         • 
h6tBED,  liAt'b6d,  #.  A  bed  of  earth  made 

hot  hv  the  fernituUlion  of  duiij^. 
HOTB'RAINED,  hitbrkn'd,  a.  S59.     Vio- 
lent, ▼ilieinent,  furious. 
HOTCOCKLES,  hAt-lciltltlz,  #.  405.      A 

child's  play,  in  which  une  cuveri  bis  ejes,  aud 

putrsbcs  who  strikes  him. 
HOTHEADED,  h6t'hld-ed,  a.    Vehement, 

violent,  passionate. 
HOTHOUSE,  hdt^ittse,  #.    A  bagnio,  a 

place  to  sweat  and  cup  in ;  a  boose  in  which 

tender  plants  are  raised  and  preserved  from 

the  inclemencj  of  the  weather,  and  in  which 

fruits  are  matured  early* 
HOTLY,  htahy  ad.    With  heat ',  TiolenUy, 

▼ehenientlj ;  lustfully. 
HOTMOUTHED,  hdfmiiTR'd,  a.    Hcad- 

strone,  aitgovernable. 
HOTif ESS,  h6t'n&,  «.  Heat,  yiolenee.  fury. 
HOTCHPOTCH,  hAdlje'p^e,#.  A  mingled 

hash,  a  mixture. 
HOTSPUR,  hit'spir,  #•     A  man  violent, 

passionate,  preciptute,  and  heady  ;  a  kind  of 

hStSPI?RR^,  hif  ipdr'd.  a.  W.  Vehe- 
ment, rath,  heady. 

HOVE,  hAve.    The  preterit  of  Heave. 

HOVEL,  hA/Jl,  #.  99.  A  «hed  open  on  the 
sides,  and  covered  overhead ;  a  mean  habita- 
tion, a  cottaffe. 

HOVEN,  h^v'n,  pwrt.  pan.  lOS.  Raiaed, 
swelled,  turoefitrd. 

To  HOVER,  h&v'&r,  r.  a.  165.    To  hang 
fluttering  in  tbt  air  over  head;  to  wander 
about  one  place. 
t7  lb«  first  sv  liable  of  thU  word  It  pronounced  by 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  S>co(t,  and   Mr.    Perry,  to  at  to 

rhyme  wlih  the  firtt  of  AoiW;  but  Dr.  Kenrlck,  .Mr. 

LIphintton.  and  W.  Johnson,  make  it  rhyme  with  the 

•rtt  of  coitr,  loitr,  &c.    The  last  it,  in  my  opinion, 

the  most  currtfct. 

HOUGH,  h6k,t.  392.  The  lower  part  of  the 
thiifh. 

To  HOUGH,  hik,  r.  a.  S92.  To  hamfltring, 
to  ditahle  by  cutting  the  sinews  uf  tlte  haiu  ; 
to  cut  up  with  a  hou);h  ur  hoe. 

HOUND,  h5und,#.  311.  A  dog  used  in  the 
chase. 

To  HOUND,  hJund,  r.  a.  To  set  on  the 
chjiie  ;  i()  hunt,  t«»  pursue. 

HOUNDFlSH,hAandTish,#.  A  kind  offish. 

HOUNDSTON(;t'E,houndz  iinp,».A  plant. 

HOUR,  oir,  #.  3114,  313.  The  twcnty-l  .u  th 
part  uf  a  natural  dav,  tlic  spate  i>l'  sixty  mi- 
liutes  ;  a  purticular  Uiutr ;  Uie  lime  us  luuiked 
by  the  cK»ck. 

HOURGLASS,  otjr'gljls,  f .  A  Klass  filled 
with  tani).  v»hirh.  running  throu^li  a  narrow 
hiile,  iiMrk)  the  time. 

HOURLY,  uurl^,  a.  Ilappcninic  or  done 
every  h«»ur,  Irciiunit,  i»fU'M  ri'(><atrJ. 

H(>URLV,our'le,rtrf.  K*rry  hour,frff)Ucntly. 

HOIKPLATK,  our  plite,  #.  The  .ImI,  the 
|>iatc«>ii  vkhich  titr  luurt  (Oniled  by  the  haud 
of  a  ci«>rk  are  inscrilx-d. 

HOUSE,  hotjse,  t.  313.  A  place  wh<  rr in  a 
mail  livrt.  a  I'lMCe  cf  human  at>  dr  ;  any  place 
of  ahode  ;  (ilacet  in  which  rrli^iuut  or  9tu<li  ut 
peru»ns  live  in  cuisntun  ;  tite  manner  of  liviof;, 
tiic  Ubie  ;  station  ufa  planet  in  the  heavens, 
astrologicallv  considered ;  family  of  ances- 
tof s,  dtscendauU  and  kindred,  race ;  a  bodj 
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m^t  95~pbie  105,  pin  107— n&  103,  aire  lei, 

of  the  parliament,  the  lords  or  commons  cot- 

lectirely  considered. 
To  HOUSE,  hotize,  r.  a.  437.    To  harboar, 

to   admit  to  iisidcuce  ;  to  shelter,  to  kerp 

under  a  roof. 
To  HOUSE,  h55ze,  r. ».  To  take  shelter,  to 

keep  the  abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a  house; 

to  have  an  astroloi^ical  station  in  tlte  heavens. 
HOUSEBREAKER,hia«^dl  kfir,«.BurgUr. 

one  whti  makes  h's  way  into  houses  to  steaL 
HOUSEBRBAKINO,     h^dabrk-kiog,     a. 

Burglary. 
HOUSEDOG,  h&fts'd6g,f.  A  mMtilTkepI  to 

guard  the  house.     , 
HOUSEHOLD.  h&ftsli&Id,  # .    A  fmmily  Ut- 

ing  together  ;  temiW  life,  donestick  aiatwgi 

locnt;  it  is  used  in  tne  manner  of  an  adjecti  w^ 

to  signify  domcstick,  belonging  to  the  familj. 

ty  Tbb  word  to  sooMtlasst  eorrapUy  ipcH  m  Hfc  i  mt 
the  final  e  In  k0^n;  and  W  tk«  •conony  of  typogm- 
phy,  Ibt  s  bdag  joined  lo  tkc  A.  the  word  to  ofUn  eor- 
ruptly  proiionaced  as  If  written  kmt  tkM.  Baa  /W«^ 
hood  and  HogMlUmd* 

HOUSEHOLDER,  biftfli&l-dftr,  f.  Master 
of  a  family.  ...         • 

HOUSEHOLD8TUFF,  hft&sliAld.stAr,  «. 
Furniture  of  iny  hoote,  utensils  cooveniost 
for  a  family.  _.      ,,     , 

HOUSEKEEPER,  h&AslL^^p.flr,  t.  Hoaae- 
holder,  roaster  of  a  family ;  one  who  lives  rnsdi 
at  home ;  a  woman  servant  that  has  care  of  a 
family,  and  superintends  the  servants. 

HOUSEKEEPING,  h&fts^Up-lng, «.  Do- 
roestick,  useful  to  a  family. 

HOUSEKEEPING,  hifts'k^p-!ng,f.  Tlie 
provisions  for  a  family;  huspilaiity,  lik>eral 
and  plentiful  table. 

HOUSEL,  ho6  z^l,  #.  The  Holy  Eochartst. 
Obs..letc.  ,,    ^ 

To  HOUSEL,  hdQ'z^l,  r.  n.  To  give  or  re- 
ceive the  Eucharist.    Obsolete. 

HOUSKLFEK,  housllt-k,  #.     A  plant. 

HOUSELESS,  h^uzlfs,  #.  467.  \l  itbovi 
abode,  wanting  hal  itation. 

HOUSEMAID,  hous'mide,  t.  A  maid  «id* 
plovfd  to  keep  thr  hou4e  clean. 

HOUSE:ROOM,h6usr&&m,#.4G7.  Plac^  im 
a  hotise. 

HOUSKSN  AIL.hoas'snile.Ji.  A  kind  of  snail. 

HOI  SEW  ARiMlNG,  hoiis  wAr-aifng,  s.  A 
fcu^i  ur  merrymaking  uj>on  goini;  nito  a  i  ew 

HOUskwiFE,  h&z'wlf,  #.  144.  The  mistrr^ 

of  a  fai'iilv  ;  a  female  economist ;  uiic  skuinl 

in  frmnii  business. 
H()USi:WlFKLV,  hfizVif-li,  a.   Skilled  in 

thf  acts  l.PC"M»iM^  a  hou^***»itf. 
HOUSKWIFKLV,  hu/AMf-l^,  ad.  With  the 

crniKUiiv  «-f  a  hontfwife. 
HOI  SKWIFKK  V,  hCz  wif-rc, ».  Domrstick 

or  female  buMnest,  maaagviuenl     feiuaie  cc«*- 

iioniy. 
HOUSING,  hou'zing,  t.     Cloth  oiipina!N 

u»ed  to  k»rp  «'|f  ilitt,  now  aciord  lo  MsdOk^ 

n*  '  rnn    ■•'iiial. 

HOW,  hoii.  itd.  2*23.    In  vrhat  manner,  to 

what  Mc^Mcc  ;  for  what  reason,  fntm  what 
cati^r  ;  hy  what  meant,  in  what  state  ;  it  is 
ut«d  ill  a'sen»e  markinf(  pr«tp«>riioii  or 


i»p*in«1ence  ;  i'  i*  itiuch  uwd  in  eiclamaliucs. 
HOWBEIT,liiu-bilt,ad.  Neverthelr««,Do«- 

withttaiidini!.  ^et.  however.    Not  ihiw  ii»  «ftc 
HOWD'YE,  hWd^-y*.     How  do  ya  ?     la 

what  state  is  voor  b«allh?  jQqq[^ 


HUM  HUM 

•or  167, nk  1GS*t&be  171, tlb ITS, bitt  ITS— iil  SOO— p&ind  SIS— lAin  486,  thu  400. 


HOWEVER,  hJJ-^rdr,  od.    In  whatso- 

eter  luniicr,  in  whatsoever  degree ;   «t  all 

cretits,  b«ppen  what  will,  at  least ;  neverlhe- 

lesi.  nuttritltsianding,  jreu 
To  HOWL,  hodl,  r.  n,  223.    To  cry  as  a 

wbK  or  dug  !  to   utter  crie»  in  distress ;  to 

ipeak  with  a  belluiiie  cry  or  tone  ;  it  is  used 

poeticilU  'if  any  noise  linid  and  horrid. 
HOWI^  houl, «.    The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ; 

the  cry  uf  a  human  l>cing  in  horrour. 
HOWSOEVER,  hou-sA-^v'vdr,  ad.  In  what 

iMiincr  M>e«er ;  althou^'h. 
HOY,  h^, «.  S29.    A  large  boat,  sometimeB 

with  one  deck. 
HUBBUB,  hdb^ib,  t.    A  tamult,  a  riot. 
HUCKABACK,  h{»k'kl-blk,  #.     A  kind  of 

finen  on  which  the  h>nires  Hre  raised. 
HtCKLEBACKED,h(!ik'kl.bdkt,a.  Crooked 

ia  the  shoulders. 
miCRLEBONE,  hfik'kl-bine,  i.    The  hip- 

bone. 
HUCKSTER,  h&ks't&r,  98.     It.  One   who 
HUCKSTEREK,  hdks'lfir-dr,  J    sells  goods 

bj  retailor  in  small  quantiiies ;  a  Uickish 

»ean  fellow. 
To  HUCKSTER,  hfiks'tOr,  r.  n.    To  deal  in 

pcltj  bargains. 
To  HUDDLE,  h&d'dl,  r.  a.  405.    To  dress 

op  dose  so  as  not  t>  be  discovered,  to  raob- 

ble;  to  be   put  on  carrlessly  in  a  hurry  ;  to 

eoter  up  in  haste  ;  to  perform  in  a  harry  ;  to 

tbruw  together  in  Confusion. 
To  huddle:,  h6d'dl,  r.  a.    To  come  in  a 

crowd  or  hufrv. 
HL  DDLE,  hitl'dl,  #.  405.    Crowd,  tumult, 

^Jf1futi'  n. 
Hli;  h6, «.  S35.    Colour,  die  ;  a  clamour, 

sic):tJ  pursuit.     It  is  comiuonlv  jiined  with 

rm.  M  Ut  raise  a  Hue  and  Crtt  after  a  robber. 
Hl-I-  F,  hfif,  #.     8weU  of  sudden  anger. 
To  HV^FF,  httf,  c.  a.    To  swell,  to  puff ;  to 

^^exttr,  to  treat  witu  insolence  ami  arrw^aiice. 
To  HI  FF,  hdf,  c.  tt.    To  bluster,  to  storm, 

to  boancr. 
HIFFISH.  birfisb,*.    Arrogant,  insolent, 

^aurinit. 
HUFFI5HLY,  hif  fishlc,  ad.    With  arro- 

FUit  petuJanCr. 
HIFFISHNESS.  hfifTUb-nes,  #.  Petulance, 

srrt^fstioe.  rtoisy  bluster. 
To  UUO,  b6g,  r.  «.     To  press  close  ia  an 

naUaor  ;  tu  tundk^,  U>  tjtral  with  triulrTiiCts  ; 

tn  hokl  fast. 

HUG,  k&g,  i.    Close  embrace. 

Huge,  h6j^,  «.  vast,  tmmen^ ;  great  even 

tadrf  ri*.t\- 
Hl'GELV,  hhyllr,  -trf.     Inimen»*-lt,   eoor- 

rn-t'n  -• 
HIGGLK MUGGER,    L.  .-'.-:    r.     i  ,    r,   $. 

HILK.  li  .k,  «.     T;i-  t^':j  of  a  f  •  V  ;  «? 

t*  t   ^  :.»>*:  ^  I      •  1 

HLLL.  htj,  J.     Tte  hu»k  or  icf^rmDrti 

HULLV.  t  ne,«.    H«  ■•.  r*   'f  *  *n«. 

To  UtM.»i.»,  r.  «.     T., -r.i.i*  :.  '  fc,.«f  «rf 

hen;   lo 


intenral  with  an  audible  emission  of  breath  ; 

to  sing  low  ;  to  aiplaud. — Approbation  was 

commonly  expressed  in  publick  asocmblies  by 

a  hum,  about  a  century  ago. 

^  ••  But  «  hen  from  theocr  ihu  hen  h«  drsws, 
"  Amaa*d  spectators  A  Mm  aiipliinM.** 

(iai/'s  rahU  of  the  Ju^Urt. 

There  is  a  vulgar  »cn»«  *»f  this  »oid,  uhlcb,  thooith 
it  hat  not  rouiiil  n  place  tn  any  Plctlunnrv,  has  mir* 
haps  a»  giio«l  a  title  tu  It  as  humbooittt  with  wh>ch  U 
It  tyiioiiymuot. 

HUM,  him,  #.  The  noise  of  beet  or  in- 
sects ;  the  noise  of  bustling  crowds  ;  any  low 
dull  noise ;  a  pause  with  an  articulate  sound  ; 
an  expreision  of  appUuse. 

HUM,  h&m.  interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt 
and  deliberMti.iii. 

HUMAN,  h6'mln,  a.  88.  Having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  mail. 

HUMANE,  hit-mline',  a.  lUnd,  civil,  bene- 
volent, go  d-n&tnred 

HUMANELY,  hix-mknelh^ad.  Kindly,  with 
gtiod  nature. 

HUMANIST,  ht'ml-nlst,  s.  A  philologer,a 

grammarian. 

HUxMANITY,  h&mln'M,  s.  The  nature 
of  man  ;  bumankiinl,  the  collective  btidy  of 
mankind  i  kindness,  tenderness  ;  philology, 
gra'iiniaticai  studies. 

To  HUMANIZE,  h&'mdn-ize,  v.  a.  To 
soften,  to  make  susceptive  of  tenderness  or 
benevolence. 

HUMANKIND,hii.niln-kyind',#.  Tberaca 

of  man. 
HUMANLY,  hiWn-lt,  ad.    After  the  no- 

lions  of  men  ;  k  ndiv,  with  go«Kl  nalufe. 
HUM BIKD,hijnrb6rd,i». The  hummingbird. 
HUMBLE,  6m'hl,  a.  504,  406.     Not  proud, 

modest,   not  arrogajit ;    low,    not    high,  not 

great. 
To  HUMBLE,  im'bl,  r.  a.    To  make  hum- 

bic,  to  make  subroitsivr  ;  to  crush,  to  break, 

to  subd«ie  ;  lo  make  lo  condescend  ;  to  bniig 

down  from  a  lieight. 
HUMBLEBEF:,  imhl-bii,  f.     A  buzzing 

%•!  n  l»er.an  h.  rh. 

HU.MBLI:M^:.S»,  6m'bl-n^s,  #.    Humility, 

ahsri.ce  of  jindr. 

HUMBLER,  6m'bl-&r,s.  OH.  One  that  hum- 

>».♦  *  '.f  tulMlO**  llMllM-lf  '^  /»lhrf  f. 

HUMBLEMOUTHED,   6m'bl-mWTH'd,  a. 

M  ifl.  ntrrk. 

HtMBLKI'LXNT,  &ro^^pUnt,  s.     A  spe- 

c*''*  of  V'.'itiv    'iaitt. 
HI  MBLIJ>,  (jm  hlz,  s.  405.     FjitiaiU  of  a 

H*   ^HJLV,    ItnUf-,  md.      Wuh   homilily; 

■•  I '  .    » »  - »  ,     '» 
Ht    *lUkl  M,  hoi.idr^m 


DuII,drc/aisli, 
HI  MM  TA1if>S.tiir  »A-tish6a,s.    Tha 


T..  Hi  MKfT.  I,*.  mi'*t'- 


a.   To 
wet,  to 


HI  vfKU^U 

» 

-   »/,    ..      *-r 

HI 

rif>. ».' 

H( 

wijn^ 

hvm^  tUp  a- 


Hek«CMN(  W 


/|.«. 


;  t;    «      M«s«Utf«,  or 


.^  tt-j  '-tx,  /.  Hl»4iU4TH»s,  u^  •.... 
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HUN 

or  5S0.FitoTS,(ir77,iaU8S,€it8t— n^M, 

cation,  ezteriM)  expretston  of  tin  aud  unworth* 
tness ;  abatement  of  pride. 

HUMILITY,  h6-miri-tts  #.  Freedom  from 
pride,  roodeityi  nut  arrogance ;  act  of  lub- 
niisslon. 

HUMMER,  hom'mQr,  t.  One  that  hnmB. 

HUMORAL,  yi'mA-riil,  a.  88,  8W.  Pro- 
cecding  from  hunioort. 

HUMORIST,  7&'m6r.lst,  t.   One  wko  con- 
duct* himself  by  hit  own  fancy,  one  who  gra- 
tifiet  hit  own  humour. 
p^  This  word  b  often,  thoagb  improperly,  aicd  for 

a  JuevUr  ptnou. 

HUMOROUS,  yVm&r.ftf,  a.  S14.  FnU  of 
grotesque  or  odd  images ;  capricioot,  irrega« 
lar ;  pleasant,  jocular.     ,    ,     * 

HUM6rOUSLY,  y&'m&r-fts-l^,  ad.  Mer- 
rily,  jocosely  ;  with  caprice,  with  whim. 

HUMOROUSNESS,y4'm&r-&fl-ni8,«.Fiok1e. 
ness,  capricious  levity. 

HUMORSOME,  y&'m&r-s&m,  a.  Peerish, 
petulant ;  odd,  humorous. 

HUMORSOMELY,  y&'mir-Bftm-l^,  ad. 
Peevishly,  petulantly. 

HUMOUR,  y&  m&r,  «.  S14,  S94,  Moisture ; 
the  ditferent  kinds  uf  outisture  in  man's  bod  v ; 
general  turn  or  temper  of  mind  ;  present  dis- 
positiuu  ;  grotesque  imagery,  jocularity,  mer- 
riment i  diseased  or  morbid  disposition ;  petu- 
lance, peevishness;  a  uick,  caprice,  whim, 
predominant  inclination. 

To  HUMOUR,  y6'm4r,  r.  a.  To  graUfy,  to 
sooth  by  cumphaiice,  to  €t,  to  comply  with. 

HUMP,  h6mp,t.    A  crooked  back. 

HUMPBACK,  hiapOtik,!.  Crooked  back, 
high  shoulders. 

HUMPBACKED,  bftmp^lkt, «.  Haringa 
crooked  back. 

To  HUNCH,  bftnah,  o.  a.  To  atrike  or 
punch  with  the  fisU  ;  to  crook  the  back* 

HUNCHBACKED,  h&nah'blkM- 159.  Har- 
inir  a  crooked  back. 

HUNDRED,  bin'drid,  or kin'dlid,€.  Con- 

sisting  of  ten  multiplicNJ  by  ten. 
'  t^  T¥U  word  has  m  lolena  sod  a  coHoooial-  pre- 

Buuclatloa.    la   poelrv  and   oratory  ibc  Brst  mod* 

U  best ;  oo  other  occasioiM  tba  last. 

HUNDRED^  h&n'dr£d,  #.  4ir.  The  number 
of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  ;  a  company  or  body 
consisting  of  a  hundred;  a  canton  or  divi- 
sioii  of  a  county,  consisting  originally  of 
tlthlni^s. 

HUN  DREDTH,  hin'dridM,  a.  The  ordi- 
nal  of  a  hundred. 

HUNG,  h&ng.    The  preterit  and  part  pass. 

HUNGER,  h&ng'Kii'*  '•  409.  Desire  of  food, 
the  pain  felt  from  fasting  ;  any  vi«»leiit  desire. 

To  HUNGER,  hfing'gfir,  r.  n,  98.  To  feel 
tlie  pain  of  hunger  ;  to  desire  with  great  ea- 
gerness. 

HI  NG ERBIT,  hin'gfir.blt,,      ,  I  _ 

III  NGERBITTEN.  hAnK'gftrbh.fn,  J  ** 
lOj.     pained  or  weaknted  with  huiifrrr. 

HUNOERLY,  h&ng'g&r.l*,  a.    Hnngiy,  in 

wait  nf  iiourislimeiit. 
HUNGERLY,  h&ng'girJ*,  od.    With  keen 

apprtitc. 
HUNGERSTARVED,  h&njc'gir.stinrd',  a. 

Surved   with  hunger,  pinched  by  want  of 

food. 
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HUNGERED,  \kiK^ffifd,a,%i% 

bf  want  nf  food.  «,.  »  . 

HUNGRILY,  hing'gr*-!^  od.    Witk  kw 

apnetite.  . 

HUNGRY,  hfing'gr^.o.    Feeling  pun  fw« 

want  of  food  ;  not  fat,  not  fruiifui,  uU  pMk- 

llck,  greedy. 
HUNKS,  hdngkf,  «.     A  covetous  loidi* 

wretch,  a  miser.  .. ,     ^ 

To  HUNT,  hint,  v.  a.    To  chase  wUd  asi- 

mals ;  to  portoe,  to  foUow  dose ;  to  search  for : 

to  direct  or  manage  hounds  in  the  chase. 
To  HUNT,  hftnt,  •.  ».  To  follow  the  ohan ; 

to  pursue  or  search* 
HUNT,  hint,  s.     A  pack  of  hoaids;  s 

chase;  pursuit  , 
HUNTER,  hin'tSr,  s.     One  who  ckiKi 

animals  for  pastime ;  a  dog  that  teents  |we 

HUNTINOlfo Jn,  hiatlng-bJni, «.  A  ki- 
file,  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds 

HUNTRESS,  hin'tri,  §.  A  weiwui  U»l 
follows  the  chase.  ^  ^       . 

HUNTSMAN,  hinU'mln,  #.  88.  One  ^ 
delighu  in  the  chase  ;  the  servant  whose  abx 
it  is  to  manage  the  chase.        ^        .        ^ 

HUNTSMANSHIP,h4nts'in4n-sbb,«.  TV 
qualifications^ofahiuiter. 

HURDLE,  hir'dl,  s.  4M.  A  textaie  of 
sticks  woven  together. 

HURDS,  hirdx,  s.    The  refme  of  heup  « 

To  HURL,  hirl, ».  a.    To  throw  with  w- 
lence,  to  dri\e  impetuously;  to  utter  •«» 
vehcmenee  ;  to  play  at  a  kind  of  gaoM. 
HURL,  hirl,  s.    Tumolt,  not,  conmoCioi; 

a  kind  of  game,     ^ 
HURLBAT,  hirll)lt,  s.    Whiribat 
HURLER,  hirlir,  s.    On«  that  plajt  tt 

hurling.     ,  . 

HURLY,  hiia*,       ,     .    ,     .  1  s-TwiVt^ 
HURLYBURLY,  b4rat4>ir-lt,  /    cpm^ 


utni,  UIWUV.  t        m       M  ,   _J 

HURRICANE,  hir'ri-klD,     7  s.  A  Twkt* 


irro. 


tion,  bustle.         ... 
.JURRICANE,  hir'ri-kiD,     7  s. 
UURRICANO,  h4r-rt-kk'ni,i  a 

as  is  often  experienced  in  the  easteva 

misphere.        ,     . 
ToHURRY,hir'r*,r.a.    ToL 

into  precipitatioa  or  confusion. 
To  HURRY,  hir'ri,  f.  »•    TomoTeoai 

precipitation. 
HURRY,  h&r'r^,s.    Tamtat,  precipitatid^ 

commotion,  haste.  I 

To  HURT,  hirt,  »,  a. ;  prHet,  I  bmt;  H 

ptm»  i  liave  hurt.    To  mischief,  to  haim ,  ^ 

wound,  to  pain  by  some  bodily  harm. 
HURT,  hirt,  s.  Harm,  mischief;  w« 

bruise.  ,     ,  .        , 

HURTER,hirt'ir,s.   One  that  doea  ham. 

HURTFUL,  hirt'riil,  «.    Mischievous,  pr^ 

nicious.  ,       _ 

HURTFULLY,  hirtTil4,  ad,      Mischwi 

ou»ly,  perniciously.     ,       .       , 
HUKTFULNE5S,    hirtmi-nis,    s.       MH 

chirvotisiirss,  perniciousness. 
To  HURTLE,  hir'il,  c.  a.  406.  To  skirmu* 

to  run  against  aiiv  thing,  tojiuile- 
HURTLFJJERRY,  hir'U-bJr4,  s.  Bilberry 
UURTLESS,  hdrtlis,  a.    Innoceat,  hart 

less,  ioooiioas,  doing  uo  hai m '  receiving  R 

bttfU 
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HUKTLESSLY,  hirtals-U,  ad. 

hum. 
HURTLESSNESS,  bfirtlls-nls,  a.  Freedom 

from  an?  pemiciouB  quality. 
Hl'SBAN  D,  hizOjund,  #.  88.  The  correla- 
tive to  wife,  a  roan  married  to  a  woman  ;  the 
Bule  of  animals  j  aii  economist,  a  man  that 
knowi  and  practises  tlie  methods  of  frugalitjr 
wxi  profit ;  a  farmer. 

To  HUSBAND,  h&zT>find,  r.a  Tostipply 
«itb  a  hostMuid  i  to  manage  with  frugality  ',  to 
bllt  to  cttitiirate  Uie  ground  with  proper  ma- 
ntuement 

BlSBANDUE:sS,h&z^^d.ll•,a.  Without 
•  boibaod. 

hTSBANDLY,  hlzl}lnd-\h,  a.  Frugal, 
titfiftj. 

HISBANDMAN,  hizT}&nd-mln,  #.  One 
*bo  «orks  in  tillage. 

HUSBANDRY,  hiz^an-dri,  s.  Tillage, 
'Ujiocrufcuftivatiiic  land^  thrift,  frugulitj, 
wiimun?  ;  careof  doroestick  affairs. 

iil'SM.  hath,  interj.    Silence !  be  still !  no 

H15H,  hiah,  a.    SUll,  tilent,  quiet 
To  HUSH,  hftsh,  r.  a.    To  still,  to  silence, 

to  quiet,  tuapp>ea»c. 
HISIOIONEY,  hfi8h'hiin4,  a.    A  bribe 

to  hinder  information. 
HlSK,  h&sk,  f .    The  outmost  integument 

^iuiae«(/rts  of  fmit. 
roHtSK,  hdsk,  r.o.    To  strip  off  the  ont- 

•wd  m tegument. 
BILKED,  h&s'kM,  a.  306.  Bearitfg  a  husk, 

citwed  with  a  husk. 

bX*»RY,  h^afkhy  a.  Abounding  in  husks. 
Jl  S^Y,  hhjfzh,  M.  A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 
H>TLNGS,   h&r'tingas,   a.    A  council,  a 

e'^^rtheld. 

^  HUSTLE,  h&s'sl,  r.  a.  472.  To  shake  to- 
mher. 

ITSWIFE,  hiz'zlf;  *.  144.  A  bad  ma- 
•fo,  a  iorrjr  woman ;  an  economist,  a  thrifty 

*  HUSWIFE,  hfiz'eff,  r.o.    To  manage 
jd»  ccoDoniy  and  frugality. 
tisWlFERY,  hfiz'zif^r^,  s.    Management 
P^  Of  had ;  management  of  rural  business 

Ri^iftitied  to  women, 
f^  hit,  #.     A  poor  cottage. 
»rCH,  b^tsh,  #.     Acorn-chest. 
[HUZZ,  h6z,  r.  n.    To  buzz,  to  murmur. 
t//A,  h&z-zA',  interj,  174.     A  shout,  a 
^f^  acchmuation. 

fmZZ A,  h&z-z4',  r. «.  To  utter  accla- 
im ioru 

HVZZA,  h&z-z^',  r.  a.  To  receive  witli 
B<^afution. 

r^CINTH,  hU-sWA,f.  A  plant ;  a  kind 
fpTfci'JUt  stone. 

VCINTHINE,hU.sin'Min,a.l40.Made 
fli>adntba. 

'40ES,  hl'i^tx,    7  A  watery  conslel- 
ADS,  M'idz,  187./     laUon. 
AUNE,  hi'i-lln,  a.  150.    Glassy,  cry- 

^RIDOUS,  hib'bri.das,  a.  Begotten 
^•cm    aftiro<«ls   of  rtidVrent  8))ecies;  pro 


trantpareiit  bladders  of  water  In  any  part,  roost 

common  in  dropsical  persons. 
HYDRA,  hl'drd,  «.    A  monster  with  many 

hearts,  slain  by  Hercules. 
HYDRAGOGUES,hi'dr4.g6gz,t.  187.  Such 

medicines  as  occasion  the  discharge  of  watery 

hurnours. 
HYDRAULICAL,  hl-drSwa^-kAl,  I  a.  Re- 
HYDRAULICK,  hl-draw'Hk,        J  latiug 

to  the  C"nve\  ance  nf  wafer  through  pipes. 
HYDRA t LICKS,  hl-draw'liks,  #.  187.  The 

science  of  conveying  water  through  pipei  or 

conduits. 
HYDROCELE,  hi'dr^sile,  «.  180.    A  wa- 
tery rupture.  I 
H  YDROCEPH  A  LUS,  hi^rA-sIf Ti-lis,  s.  A 

dropsy  in  the  heud. 
HYDROGR  AFHER,  hUrVgri-fir,*.  One 

who  draws  maps  of  the  sea. 
HYDROGRAPHY,  hl-dr^g^gri-f^,  s.  518. 

Description  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terra- 
queous \i\obc, 
HYDROMANCY,  hl'drA-min^i,   #.  619. 

Prediction  by  water. 
HYDROMEL,  hi'dr^mil,  #.  180.    Honey 

and  water. 
HYDROMETER,  hi-drim'm^.tir,s.618.  An 

inttniment  to  menkure  th«-  extent  of  water. 
HYDROMETRY,  hUr6m'm^.tr^,  #.    The 

actof  meaturinu  the  extent  of  watet. 
HYDROPHOBIA, hiHlr^fAbi-i^.  Oread 

of  water. 

^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  acccn> 
taniion  of  Ibis  word  ;  for  my  rvasuut  k«*  Cfc:op4ittia, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Akh,  Mr.  ho-ii,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Bu. 
cbanaii,  Mr.  Entick,  Mr.  Barclay,  >ind  Dr.  Jobnsoa^ 
are  uuiroiiniy  fur  the  astepcnultnnatv  aecent. 


HYDROPICAL,hi-dr<ip'p^-kdl,)a. 
HYDROPICK,  hl^r<Jp'pik, 
eakcd  with  extravasattrU  water. 


)a.  Dropsi- 
)     cal,  dis- 


K<M  fmm  pl«nU  of  dilfcrrnt  khids. 
DATIBES,  hlKl4t*-d^z,  s.  187. 
905 


LitUe 


HYDROSTATIC AL,   hl-dri-stAti-kdl,    a. 

Relating  to  bydrostaticks,  taught  by  hydro- 

sUticks. 
HYDROSTATICALLY,hl-drA.stilt'i-kil.i, 

ad.     According  tn  hydro^totick.i. 
HYDROSTATlCKS,  hl-drA-sUlt'iks, ».  The 

science  of  weighing  fluids ;  weigiting  uodiesia 

HYDROTICKS,  hl-drillks,  s.    Purgcrsof 

water  t»r  phletrm. 
HYEMAL,  hl-^mll,  a.    Belonging  to  win- 
ter. 
HYEN,hl't^n.       )       .         .      ,,., 
HYENA,  hi Al,r-  ^°  ^'^^^^  '*^«  »  ^<>'^- 
HYGROMETER,    hl-grdm'm^-tfir,  s.  187. 
An  inttrumeul  to  measure  the  degrees  of  mois- 
ture. 
HVGROSCOPE,  hI'gri-skApe,  #.    An  in- 
struroeitt  to  show  the  moisture  and  dryness  of 
the  air,  and  to  measure  and  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  either  extreme. 
HYM,  him,  $.     A  species  of  dog. 
HYMEN,  hi'ra^n,  *.    The  god  ol  marriage ; 

the  virginiti  meiuhranc. 
HYMENEAL,  bUm^n^il,  )a.Amarriage 
HYMENEAN,  hUm^-ni'in,)  song. 
HYiVIENEAL,  hUmeuHl,  (a.  Pertaining 
HYMENEAN,  hUm^.n^'iln, (  to  marriage. 
1^  In  Itar^e  cwm|>ounda  of  Mppum  Mr.  Slicri'laB 
ha'  viiortntttl  Ih  ■  i  tn  liic  (ir«t  %y  lUblv  ;  but  i.M>ogb  1 
Ibuik  iliiatru«1?ncy  of  Ihc  accondary  accent  li  Aliortctt 
tlte  vowtJ  perfecUy  agreeable  to  analufy,  yet  jrlia*  s« 
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^550.  Flte  7S,Clr77,tiU83,flt81~m499,  mit95-i>kiel06,piB  l07--iiAl6»,  mSreiei, 


To  make  melancholy, 


fk^ncotly  the  fonnd  of  lone  i,  that  It  Menu,  in  thit 
ca*e  and  tome  otiivrt,  to  counteract  Ihat  tendency  ; 
nor  can  any  other  rrvMiu  be  giveii  wli>  Ihe  nine  It  tur 
In  Iiy]  crbUical  and  hyyercritic  »lu'uld  l»c  \oug,  ai 
Mr.  ^Iiriidaii  lu»  properly  marked  lln-m.  Dr.  K».m- 
rick.  Mr.  Hnchanan,  and  Mr.  Perry,  by  iheir  ouu- 
tion.  fteiro  of  (be  Mine  ofiioloo. 

HVMN,  hiiu,  «.    An  encomiastick  song,  or 

ton^  of  aclutation  to  some  suprri^'i  bein^'. 
To  HVMN,  him,  «.  a.    To  praise  iu  song, 

tw  uorshiu  with  hymns. 
To  HYMN,  him,  r.  n.    To  sing  songs  of 

adoration. 
H  YM  N ICK,  him'nik,  a.  Relatincr  to  hymns. 
HYMNING,  him'ning,  part.a,  411.    Cele- 

braiiii^  in  hynnis. 
ToHVP,  hfp,  r.  a. 

to  (lis(jirit. 
HYPALLAGE,  h^-pil'll-j^,  t.     A  figure  by 

l^htch  words  climnge   iheir  cases  wiiii  each 

other, 

HVPKR,  hl'pfir,  s.    Injudiciously  used  by 

Prior  for  a  liypercritick. 
HYPERBOLA,  hUp^r'b^Ut, 1. 187.  A  tenn 

in  mathematicks. 

HYPERBOLE,  hl-plr^l^, ».  187.  A  figure 
ill  rheturick  by  which  any  thing  is  inaeated 
or  diminished  beyond  the  exact  truth. 
t^  None  of  oar  orthoepiata  bat  Dr.  Johnson  accent 

tilts  word  on  tbe  first  syllable  ;  and  that  he  tboold  do 

So  i»  the  more  surprbing,  as  ail  his  pottical  authorities 

ail«.'(>t  a  dittcreol  pronunciation : 
"  JIt/}^^rboies,  so  darinc  and  to  bold, 
'*  Disdaining  bounds^  are  yet  by  rales  controlTd.** 
OreniUU. 

HVPERBOUCAL,  hl-plr-bil'li-kaJ,  }   ^ 
HVPERBOLICK,    hl-p^-bdi'ik,         J   *• 

Belonging  to  the  hyperbola;  exaggerating  or 

extenuating  beyond  fact. 
HYPERBOLICALLY.  hl-plr-b^Hi-kll-U, 

ad.  509.     lu  furm  of  a  hyperbole ;  with  exag- 
geration ur  extenuation. 
HYPERBOUFORM,  hl-pir-bil'l^fJrm,  a. 

Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the 

li\perhola. 
UYPERBOR£AN,hl-p&.b6'r^4n,a.NorUi. 

ern. 
HYPERCRinCK,  hl-p^r-krlt'lk,  t.   A  cri- 

tick  nact  or  captious  bevund  u»c  or  reason. 
H\Pi:iiCRlTlCAL,    hMr-kril'i-kAl,    a. 

CntitMl  Im\(  iid  use. 
HYPEKMLTEK,hl-p^r'raMfir,#.518.  Any 

tiling  trcaler  than  the  >tai.dard  rfciuires, 
HYPK1JSARC081S.    hi-p^r-sdrkosis,    s. 

jiiO.     The  growth  uf  fungous  or  proud  fiesh. 
H\  PHEN^  hi'l'i^n,  t.     A  note  of  conjunc- 

litju,  as  vir-tuc,  ever-living. 
UYPNOTICK,  hJp-ndtik,  t.    Any  rocdi- 

cine  tiiat  induces  sieep. 
UYPOCHONDRES,  h!p4.kAn'd&rz,«.416. 

The  two  regions  of  the  belly  containing  Uu: 

liver  and  the  spleen. 
HYPOCH()NDRIACAL,h?p-pA-k6n-dri'il. 

kal,  a.    Melancholy  ;  disorder  in  the  Iuih- 

gi  ation,  producing  raelajichoK. 
HY  POCHONDRIACK,hW/^kAn'drMk, 

I.     One  alflicted  with  melancholy. 
HYP(M:!ST,  hlp'A-sIst,  #.    An  astringent 

inediciitp  ol  coiituterable  power. 
HVrCH  KISY,  h^pAk'k^^-8^•.  18T.     Dirt- 

sit'ii    -t[.  n  Willi  regard  to  the  moral  vr  religious 

iliaracttT. 

%0C 


HYPOCRITE,  hlp'pA-kilt,  t.  IW.    Adit. 

sembirr  in  morality  or  religion. 
HYPOCRITICAL,  hfp-pA-krU'lk-kal,  I 
HYPOCRITICK,    hfp-p6-krlt'ik,         J  *• 
Dissenibling,  insincere,  appearuig  diffcrenlly 
from  tlie  reality. 
HYPOCRITICALLY,  hlp-pA-kr tlkkil-J, 

ad,  Wifh  dissimulation,  without  siitcerity. 
HYPOGASTRICK,  hfp-A-gis'trik,  a.  Seat- 

ed  in  the  lower  j'art  of  the  bt-lly. 
HYPOGEUM,hlp-A-g^ijm,  #.  512.  A  name 
which  the  ancient  arcliitecia  gave  to  cellars 
and  vaults. 
HYPOSTASIS,  hl-pis'ti-sls,  #.  187.   Dis- 
tinct substance  ;  personality,  a  term  used  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
HYPOSTATIC  AL,  hl-pA-stlt'i-kil, «.  Con- 
ttitutive  ;  constituent  as  distinct  ingredients; 
personal,  distinctly  personal. 
HYPOTENUSE, hl-piJl'^nAse, #.  187.  Tfce 
line  that  iubteiltis  the  right  angle  of  a  rigid- 
angled  triangle,  the  subtense. 
»Ir.  Sijcridan  and  Dr.  Ash  aiccnt  this  word  «i  Ik* 
second  syllable  ;  bat  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  kt^orirk,  Ur. 
Barclay,  Bailev,  and  Bucb^tnan,  on  the  last.    TWw 
aulboritic»  induced  me.  iu  Ibe  fiistciliuoa  of  this  Vic- 
tionary,  to  pUcc  Ibe  accent  on  the  last  »>  liable  :  b»t, 
upon  rnrtber  inquiry,  I  foand  the  best  uiigc  decidedly 
in  favoar  of  the  anlepenulUmate  accent ;  ant  as  ibe 
i^condary  accent  is  on  the  second  syllabic  of  lb«  Una 
H^potenusm,  this  accentuation  seeini  mo»l  agiecabtf 
to  analogy.— See  Academy  and  IncomparatU. 
HYPOTHESIS,  hip-pA/Vi-sls,  orhl-piM't- 
sis, «.  187.  A  supposition,  a  system  fonned 
under  some  principle  not  proved. 
HYPOTHETICAL,  hl-p^A^t't^kil,  187.  j 
HYPOTHETICK,  hl-pflAet  tik,  187.      J 

a*  InclodiiifE  a  supposition,  cohOitioiial. 
HYPOTHETIC  ALLY,  hUpi-ZA^t  t^-kal4, 
ad.  187.  Upon  8uppo!»ition.  conditii-naily' 
HYSSOP,  hiz'zfip,  or  hi'»6p,  «.  A  pUftl. 
It  hath  been  a  great  dispute  whether  the  hys- 
sop commonly  known  u  the  tame  which  u 
mentioned  in  scriitturc. 

t^  .Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Eatlck.W  J«k»- 
stun,  and  Buchanan,  proiroance  thit  word  in  the  se- 
cond manner  :  Dr.  Kennck,  Dr.  As  .,  and  .Mr.  rrrry, 
in  the  first.  T*)  prononnee  lb*-  jr  1004  before  ooaWe  ' 
U  contrary  to  every  ruteiu  spcllinc  ;  and  thrreloi*^ 
the  first  mude  be  not  the  best,  the  ortbOfraphy  «»H'» 
nece»s4rily  to  be  changed. 

HYSTERICAL.his.ter'r^kil,)a,  TronWtd 
HYSTERICK,his-ter'rik,509.J  with  t% 
disordered  iu  the  regions  of  li»c  womb  i  ^ 
cecdiiiK  frt»m  disorder*  in  the  womb. 
HYSTERICKS,  hls-t^r'rlks,  «.  Fits  of  wo- 
men, siipposed  to  proceed  from  diiordenm 
tlie  womb. 


#^*^###*^*#*#*^^**^*******'*^" 


-^^9^***^*** 


1. 

I,  l,  pron.  ^T$. :  Mique  cast.  Me ;  p/wW, 
W  c  ;  Muiuc  cau,V%  n.e  j-r.  ih-u'i  of  Mf 
first  pcrv.u.  .Mv-cif  :  I  is  m-rc  ih-n  «J«i«<. »" 
Sl.aktsp.are,  (and  Or.  Johnson  mifiht  ba« 
added.verv  often  in  Beaumont  and  fl^^^^J-^ 
wriuen  fo?  ay  or  yes— See  Prioapks,  I*«* 
8,  105,  185. 
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fTUmafU  rentrked  tbit  tb«  frequent  ■•«  of 
•m  Itttn  iMiMTOtd  Oramatlck  wrltrrt,  loitead  of  A9, 
*•  •  P^  *^»*  0"«"  wi€«ior«  pronooaceil  /  much 
fcwwt  tktn  we  do  at  preieni,  and  BOiiiewhat  ap> 
jnMkini  to  the  aomid  it  baa  at  this  day  In  the  aortb 
•/  Eailaud  —Sec  DireetUmi  to  ForeLtnerM  prefixed 
iotiua  DicUumtry. 

To  JABBER,  jlb^ir,  p.  m.  98.  To  talk  idly, 
vitbout  thinking,  to  chatter. 

JABBERER,  jlb'b&r-fir^  «.  One  who  talks 
inarticuUick  or  unintelligibly. 

JACENTjrsInt,  a.    Lying  at  length. 

UCINTH,  l'^-i!n<A,4.  The  same  with  hya- 
ctoth ;  a  precious  atone. 

JACK,jlk,f.  The  diminutive  of  John; 
the  Dtiae  of  instraments  which  supply  the 
place  of  a  boy,  as  an  histrunient  to  pull  off 
boots;  an  engine  which  turns  the  spit;  a 
jtmng  pike ;  a  cup  of  waied  leather :  a  small 
Mvl  thrown  out  tor  a  mark  to  the  oowlers ; 
a  part  of  the  musical  instmnient  called  the 
viipoal ;  the  male  of  some  animals ;  a  support 
to  saw  wood  on ;  the  coloon  or  ensign  of  a 
lUp;  a  cunning  fellow. 

JAC&.BOOTS,Jik.b^U',f.  Boots  which 
Nrre  as  armoar. 

JACK.PUDDINO,j4k-pad'ding,*.  A  zany, 
■  ■eiry-aodrew. 

JACK-WITH-A-LANTERN,  jlk'wiTH4- 
Ua'tAni,  f .    An  ignis  fatuus. 

MOLALENT,  jAk-A-l^t',  s.  A  simple 
ifceepith  fellow. 

JACKAL.  jAk-kiU^  t.  406.    A  small  animal 
•apposed  to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 
17  Mr.  Narca,  who  Is  an  excellent  Jad<e  both  of 

*M«fT  aad  osafB,  aayt  tbc  accentuation  of  this  word 

•P*aibt  last  syllable  la  adopted  by  Dr.  Jobotun; 

^*  b  c«ttalBly  BOW  obsolae.    I  am  rclnctantljr  of  a 
d  thlak  Drydtn's  aecentoaUon  tbe 


**  Om  by  tbair  fre^lpt  like  JackalU  appear, 
*  Wbooa  Ikeir  lions  for  tbdr  prey  attend." 

JACKANAPES,  jik'ln-ips,  t.    A  monkey, 

an  ape ;  a  coscomb.  an  impertinent. 
JACKDAW,  Jik^iw',!.   A  smaU  species 

of  crow. 
JACKET.  Jlklcft,  s.  99.    A  short  coat,  a 

dose  waulcoat.  « 

JACOBINE,  jlk'^bk.  t.  149.    A  pigeon 

vith  a  high  tuft ;  a  monk  of  a  particular  order. 

t7  fa  the  first  edition  of  tbla  Dictionary  I  bad 
■vked  die  f  la  tbe  last  syllable  of  tbls  word  long. 
*iac*  tbal  lime  there  bat  nnfottDnately  been  ko  much 
•ctaaioa  to  proooonca  it,  that  00  doobc  Is  left  of  lb« 
**aad  oftbe  last  TOwel. 

JACTITATION,  jik-t^ti'shin,  # .  Tossing 
■otion.  restlessness. 

JACULATION,jlk-&.lA'shfin,t.  The  act 
oi  throwing  missile  weapons. 

JADE,  jide,  f .  A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired 
horse,  a  worthless  nag ;  a  sorry  woman. 

To  JADE,  j^de,  r.  a.  To  tire,  to  harasfi,  to 
<llspirjl,  to  wear^  ;  to  overbear  ;  to  employ  in 
vile  offices;  to  rtde,  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

JADI8H,  jA'd!8h,a.  Vicious,  bad;  un- 
chaste, incontinent 

To  J  AGO,  jig,  V.  a.  To  cut  into  indentures, 
to  cut  into  teeth  like  thotr  uf  a  saw. 

J  AGO,  jig,  s.  A  protaberance  or  denticu- 
latimi. 

JAOOY,  jig'g^,  a.  S83.    Uneven,  denticn- 

JAGQEDNESS,  jig'gld.nis,  «.  S66.    The 
Msle  of  being  denticulated,  uocvcimess* 
SOT 


JAIL,  jkle,  #.  62,  202,  212.    A  gaol,  a  pri- 

son. 
JAILBIRD,  jlileajGrd,  t.     One  who  has 

heeij  in  a  jail. 
JAILER,  jii'lur, ».    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
J  AKES,jik8,  8,     A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 
J  ALAP,  jil'lfip, «.    A  purgative  root 

t^*  The  pronnndation  of  tbit  word,  as  If  written 
JitUopt  which  Mr.  hherhlan  has  adopted,  U,  in  iny 
opinion,  now  confined  to  the  iiUterrttc  and  vulgar. 

JAM,  jim,  s.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled 

with  su^iar  and  water. 
JAMB,  jim,  ».      Any  supporter  on  either 

side,  as  the  posts  of  a  dour. 

iy  ThU  ought  to  have  been  added  to  tbe  catalofrne 
of  words  bavins  the  6  illent— Printtplet,  Nn.  .'M?. 
lAMBICK,  l-im'bik,  s.    Verses  composed 

of  A  short  and  long  sylUhle  altemaiely. 
To  J  ANGLE,  jAng'gl,  r.  n.  406.  To  quarrel, 

to  bicker  in  words. 
JANOLER,  jing'gl-ttr,  #.     A  wrangling, 

chatterine,  noisy  fellow. 
JANIZARY,  j4n'n*-a4r4,  #.    One  of  the 

guards  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 
JANTY,  jin't^,  a.    Showy,  fluttering. 

ty  It  it  bitbly  probable  that,  when  this  word  was 
flrkt  adopted.  It  was  prooounc«9d  as  close  to  lh«r  Frrnrb 
gtntiU  as  poMlble  ;  but  as  we  have  no  letter  in  our 
Tan{aage  equivalent  to  tbe  French  ioft  g,  and  ..a  tbe 
nasal  vowel  i?«,  when  not  tollowtd  by  hard  g,  c,  or  *, 
Is  not  to  be  pronooucH  by  a  mcreEnf;li»h  »p«  akf  r,(«c« 
Encore),  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the  word  was  anclUited 
In  tts  sound,  «a  well  at  In  il«  oitho«raphy.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan bai  prtjierved  the  French  »oond  of  the  vowel  in 
thi*  woro  and  it*  conip<»uod  >aim/lMi/5,  as  If  written 
Jawniif  JkuAJawntitH'SS  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  give  tbe  a  the  Italian  sound,  as  beaid 
In  attHt,  fdtker,  Ace  and  tbU,  I  imagine,  it  ought  to 
have.    Sli. 

JANUARY, jin'n64r-*,s.    Thefirstmonth 

of  the  year. 
JAPAN,  jl-p4n',  t.    Work  varnished  and 

raised  in  ^old  and  colours. 
To  JAPAN.  j4-pin',  r.  a.    To  Tarnish,  to 

embellish  With  gold  and  raised  figures;    to 

black  shoef»  a  low  plirnse. 
JAPAN  NER.  ji-pln'nOr,  s.    One  skilled  in 

japan  work  ;  a  ^hoe-blacker. 
To  JAR,  iir,  r.  tu  78.    To  strike  together 

with  a  kind  of  short  ra»tle  ;  to  strike  or  sound 

untuncably  ;   to  clash,  i«»  interfere,  to  act  ui 

opposition ;  to  quarrel,  t*:  dispute. 
JAR,  iir,  #.    A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of 

sound;    clash,  discord,  dchaU".    a  sutc  m 

which  a  door  unfastened  may  strike  (l»e  post ; 

an  earthen  vessel. 
JARGON,  jir'gSn,  $.  166.    VnintelUgible 

talk  ;  gabble,  gibberish. 
JARGON  £LLE,jlr.g&-n2r,  s.    A  species 

of  pear. 
JASMINE,  jiz'min,  $.  4M.    A  flower. 
JASPER,  jis'pdr,  #.  98.    A  hard  stone  of  a 

brifiht    beautiful    green    colour,   sooietJnsea 

clouded  vnth  white. 
JA  VEUN,  jivlln,  #.    A  spear  or  half-pike, 

which  anciently  was  used  eiliicr  by  fool  ur 

horse. 
JADNDICE,iin'dU,f.l42,2l4.  A  distemper 

from  ohstmciious  of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 
JAUNDICED,  juo'cHst,  a.  159.     Infected 

with  the  iatiiiilice. 
ToJAl'Nt,j^t,  r.  fi.214.  Towanderhere 

and  there;  to  make  little  excursions  for  all  or 

OKti^dbyUOOgle 
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JAUNTINESS,  jlnt^-nif,   t.      Airineaa, 

fl u t ter.  eented nckt. 
JAW,  jaw,  «.  219.    The  bone  of  the  moath 

in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  ;  the  mouth. 
JAYji,«.  2iO.    A  bird. 
ICE,  l»e,  #.     Water  or  other  Ijqvor  made 

•olid  by  cold  ;  concreted  sugar.  To  break  the 

Ice,  to  make  the  first  opening  to  anv  atteropL 
To  ICE,  Ue,  r.  a.    To  cover  with  ice,  to 

turn  to  ice  ;  to  cover  with  concreted  sugar. 
ICEHOUSE,  Ue^Jftae,   «.      A  house  in 

which  ice  is  repotited. 
ICHNEUMO>J,  ?k-nA'm6n,  t.   A  small  ani- 

mttl  that  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
ICHNEUMONFLY,  lk-ni'm6n-fll,  s.     A 

sort  of  fly.  A.      ^        M  ^ 

ICHNOORAPHY,   tk-nig'gWl-f*,  9.  618. 

lh«  ground -plot* 
ICHOR.  iTcJr,  1. 166.     A  thin  watery  hu- 
mour, like  serum. 
ICHOROUS,  I'kJr-fis,  a.     Saniouf,  thin, 

undigested. 
ICHTHYOLOGY,  !k-*Ai-^rA.j*,  # .  618.  The 

doctrine  of  the  nature  of  fish. 
ICHTHYOPHAGIST,  Ik-Meifi-jUt,  #.  A 

fish^ater ;  one  who  lives  on  fish. 
ICHTHY0PHAGY.ik-<i^4ri-j*,#.    The 

practice  of  eating  fisD.     Fish  diet. 
ICICLE,  I'sik.y,  «.  405.    A  shoot  of  ice 

hanging  down. 
ICIN£SS,l's^-n&,s.    Hie  state  of  gene- 

rating  ice. 
ICON,  S^in,  1. 166.    A  picture  or  repre- 
sentation. .... 
ICONOCLAST,  l-k6n'^klist,s.  A  breaker 

of  images. 
ICONOLOGY,  l.ki-n6r^j^,  #.  518.    The 

doctrine  uf  picture  or  representation. 
ICTERICAL,!k-tlr'*-kll,#.509.   Afflicted 

with  the  jaundice,  good  against  the  jaundice. 
ICY,  I'si, «.    Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice, 

cold, frosty}  cold, free  from  passioo}  frigid, 

backwarcL 
I'D,  kle.    Contracted  for  I  would. 
IDEA,  l-dei,f.  115.    A  mental  image. 
I DEA  L,  1-d^ill,  a.    Mental,  intellectual. 
IDEALLY,  U*ll4,  ad.      InteUectuaUy, 

mentally'. 

IDENTICAL.l-din't*.k4l,  la.    The  same, 
IDENTICK,V-d^tik,         )     implying  the 

tjinir  thing. 

IDENTITY,  Uin't^-t^,  s.    Sameness,  not 

Hiversily. 

1 1>  E8,  Ids,  f .  A  term  anciently  used  among 
tite  Rfiroans  with  regard  to  time  ;  and  meant 
the  sixUrenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October ;  and  the  thirteeuth  ofevery  other 
im»nth.  ,    .  .        ^    . 

ID!OCR.\CY,  Id44k1url^,  s.  518.  Pe- 
cuiiaiitf  uf  constitution.  ,   .       ... 

IDIOCRATICAL,  H-^-A-krift^-kil,  «. 
Prculiir  in  constitodon. 

IDIOCY,  id'^-^s^,  s.  Want  of  understand- 
ine. 

IDIOM,  M'^'&m,  9, 166.  A  mode  of  speak- 
ing peculiar  to  a  language  or  dialect. 

IDH)MATICAL,ld4-A  mA|Ji.k4l,509.')  ^ 

IDIOMATIC,  id4-A.niAttik,  i   ' 

Prculiar  to  a  toiiirue.  |tbra*eoloftcal. 

IDIt>PATHY,  tiU^p'plfU,  f.  518.      A 
priiiury  diM-rise  ihot  neither  di.^>cnd«  on  nor 
procct:ii»  (luiu  aoottter. 
904 


IDIOSYNCRASY,  ?d4-^n'krl.e^  # .  A 
peculiar  temper  or  disposition  not  coiaiBoo  to 
another. 

IDIOT,  }d  ^it,  s.  166.  A  fool,  a  natural,  % 
changrling. 

IDIOTISM,  Id'^itkm,  s.  Peculiarity  of 
expression;  follv,  natural  imbecility  of  mind. 

IDLE,  I'dl,  a.  405.  Lazy,  averse  from  la^ 
hour ;  not  busv  ;  not  employed ',  uacleas* 
vain;  trifling,  of  no  importance. 

To  IDLE,  i'dl,  r. ».  To  lose  time  in  lazi- 
ness and  inactivity. 

IDLEHEADED,  Fdl-h jd-d2d,  a.  Foolisk, 
unreasonable. 

IDLENESS,  Pdl-ttls,  f.  Laziness,  doth, 
sluggishness  ;  omission  of  business ;  trivial- 
ness;  uselessness;  worthlessness. 

IDLER,  I'dl&r,  s.  08.  A  lazy  perMw,  % 
sluggard ;  one  who  trifles  away  bis  tine. 

IDLY,  l'dl4,  ad.  Lazily,  without  employ, 
meiit;  foolishlv,  in  a  trifling  manner;  care- 
lessly, without  attention;  Inelfectoallj, 
vainly.     , 

IDOL,  I'd&l,  s.  ST,  166.  An  image  war- 
shipped  as Ood;  an  image;  a represcntatiaa; 
one  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration* 

IDOLATER,  Uini-t&r,  s.  98.  One  wW 
pa^s  divine  honours  to  images,  one  who  wor- 
ships the  creature  instead  of  tlie  Creator. 

To  IDOLATRIZE,  l-ddl'll-trlze,  v.  €•  T» 
worship  idoU. 

IDOLATROUS,  &-d6ia|.tr&s, a.  814.  TMd- 
iiig  to  idolatry,  comprising  idolatry. 


The 


IDOLATROUSLY,  U611I-1 

an  idolatrous  manner.      . 
IDOLATRY,  U^l'li-trt,  s. 

of  images. 
IDOUST,  I  d&l-lst,  s.  166.      A  wenkippor 

of  images. 
To  IDOLIZE,  \'d&-lke,  «.  a.    To  knrc  m 

reverence  to  adoration. 
IDONEOUS,  Ui'n^fts,  a.     FH,  pvopo* 

convenient. 
IDYL,  fdil,  s.    A  small  short  poem. 
JEALOUS,  jlinJs,  a,  »4, 114.    Suspidow 

in  love  ;  emulous  ;  xealously  caatious  i 

diahonoor ;  tospiciottsly  vigilant ;  t     ~ 

ly  fearful.  ,     , 

JEALOUSLY,  Jlnfts-l^,  ad.    SnspickMily, 

emulously. 
JEALOUSNES8,  jliais-nls,s.    The  i 

of  being  jealous. 
JEALOUSY,  j^nis4,  #.       SupicuA  te 

love;   suspicious  fear;    taspkioaa  caatsoi^ 

vigilance,  or  rivahy. 
ToJEER,jWr,c.».J4«.    To  scoff,  to  lowt^ 

to  make  m«k. 
ToJEER.j^,v.a.    Td  treat  with  sooCk 
JEER,  jkr,  f.     Scoff,  taunt,  biting  j^ 

flouU  . .      - 

JEERER,jWr'r4r,#.    A  seoflbr,  a  icoeMr, 

a  mocker.  . .  v.        .  -  « 

JEERINGLY,  J*Mn«-U,  W.    8oofmf«Hj» 

cuntemptaoutly. 
J EHO V A H.  jf -hA'vl,  f .    The  proper  wmtm 

of  God  in  the  Hebrew  languafe. 
JEJUNE,  i*-jWo',  a.    Wanting,    empty; 

hongry  ;  drv,  unaflecting. 

IJEJUNENES.S,  ji-jWn'ofc,  s.  Pewry, 
pnverty ;  drvitess,  want  of  matter  thai  can 
cuiiagc  the  •^ft^yL.OOgle 
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llr  m,  bSiMS— t&be  171,  t&b  ITS,  b&U  17t-4Il  SOO-pUnd  SIS— «Aia  406,  itnu  409. 

JELLIED  Jinid,  a,  883.  Olntiaoiis,  bnmglit 

lo  ■  viicous  state. 
JELLY,  jelle,!.— See  GeUy,    Any  thing 

brooght  to  a  ^lutiiioas  sUUe ;  a  kind  of  tender 

coagulation. 
JENNETING,  jin'n^dng,  s.    A  species  of 

appk  sooo  lipe. 
JENNET,  j&'nit,  s.  90.— See  Gennet.    A 

Snni»h  hone. 
To  JEOPARD,  jlp'pftiti,  v.  a.  250.    To  ha- 

nrd,  to  put  in  danger. 
JEOPARDOUS,  jip'^fit'dliB,  c.    Hazard- 

••f,d«<i|cer«>ut. 
JEOPARDY,  jlp'p&r^^,f.    Hazard,  dan- 

%  JQRK^  j^  V.  d.     To  strike  with  a 

^tkk  uMit  blow,  to  luh. 
To  JERK,  jirk,  r.  n.    To  strike  np. 
JEIK,  jm,  s.    A  smart  quick  lash ;  a  sud- 

4tn  ipriiig,  a  qaick  jolt  that  thockt  or  starta. 
JERKEN,  j^kin,  t.  lOS.    A  jacket,  short 

coal:  a  kind  of  hawk. 
JERSEY,  jlr'z^, «.    Fine  yam  of  wool. 
JESS,  jlsyS.    Short  straps  of  leather  tied 

■kout  the  teat  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  it 

ittldootbefist.^ 
JESSAMINE,  jls'sA-min,!.  150.    See  Jos- 

■iw— A  framnt  flower. 
JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  jh-M'^- 

Us-li't^tshiks,  f .    Sunflower,  of  which 

Ikfirafe  a  ipccies. 
To  JEST,  j&t,  v.a.     To  divert,  to  make 

■my  by  words  or  actions ;  not  to  tpeak  in 

r,  j2st.  f.     Any  thing  ludicrous,  or 

im  onlY  to  raiie  laaghter ;  the  object  of 
lau,  laoghing-ttock ;  a  thing  laid  iu  joke, 
HI  IB  earnest* 
TESTER,  jis'tir,  # .  96.    One  given  to 
rianit  and  pranks ;  one  given  to  sarc 


mr. 


a,  tackpoddtngi 

JET,  jfi,  #.    A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a 

iat  deep  black  colonr ;  a  tpout  or  shoot  of 

viltr. 
lb  JET,  j2t,  V.  a.     To  shoot  forward,  to 

■boot  uot,  to  introde,  to  jut  out ;  to  strut;  to 

JmY,j*t't^,«.  Made  of  jet;  black  as  jet. 
JEWIL,  jtMI,  «.  99.   Anj  ornament  of  great 

wlae,  vaed  commonly  of  snch  as  are  adorned 

vkk  precious  stones  ;  a  precious  stone,  a  gem; 

•  name  of  Ibndiiesa.  ,  ^     , , 

JEHEUHOUSE,  or  office,  j&1l-h6Qso,  t. 

Tkr  place  where  the  regal  ornauicnu  are  re- 

poiiled 
JEVElLer^  j&^-l&r,  #.  98.  One  who  traf- 

fdu  in  preciottft  stones. 
JEVS-EARS,  j&ze'^^rz,f.    A  fanfuf. 
JEW8-M  A  LLO W,  jize-mAllA,  #.  An  herb. 
JEVS-OTONE,  jWstAue,f.    Anextrane- 

oes  fbasil,  being  the  davated  »v*"»«  °^  •  ^«'.* 

^fe  egg-shaped  sea  urdiin,  peuified  by  long 
Jyht  ill  the  earth. 
J£«il>HARP,  jAzeTiirp,  #.      A  kind   of 

•osical  inatniment  held  between  the  teeth. 
IP,  If,  em^mmc.    Suppose  that,  allow  that ; 

•kether  ttr  no  ;  tliuugh  I  doubt  whether,  sup- 

P«tritbegratitedt)iat. 
lONEOUS,  Vni-fis,  a.    Fiery,  containing 
,  iff.  emitting  rtrr. 
lONlPOTENT,!g-nVpA.t&it,a.518.    Pre- 

■dbguvct  fifc. 


I0NIS-FATUUS,1g'nl8-fit'shi.ds,f.  Will- 

with-tbe-wisp.Jack-with-tlie-laiilerru 
To  IGNITE,  Ignite',  r.  a.    To  kindle,  to 

set  on  fire. 
IGNITION,  ig-ntsh'ftn,  #.    Hie  act  of  kii^ 

ditng  or  of  setting  on  (ire. 
IGNITIBLE,  !g-ni't^-bl,  a.    Inflammable, 

capable  of  being  net  on  fire. 
IG^fIVOMOU8,^g-n^V^mfts,«.5I8.   Vo- 
miting fire. 
IGNOBLE,  Ig-n&'bl,  a.      Mean  of  birth; 

wortiiless,  not  deserving  honour. 
IGNOBLV.  ig-nA'bli,  ad.    Ignomi^iously, 

meanPy,  dishonourably. 
IGNOMIN lOUS,  ig-nA-mln'yts,  a.    Mean, 

sharoeful.reproachfiil.         ,      ,      •      . 
IGNOMINIOUSLY,  fe-nA-mln'yts-tt,  ad. 

Meanly,  scandalously,  disgracefully. 
IGNOMINY,  V»^n»^n-^>  »•    Di^gmoe,  re- 

proach,  shame. 

i^  Tbir  woid  Is  somstimes,  bet  very  improperly, 

ftronoiiaeed  with  the  aceent  oo  the  second  syllable,  as 
r  dlTi<kd  into  ign6m-^f.'  bat  h  roosi  be  observed 

tbat  this  termlnalioo  it  not  euclitical,  519,  and  the 

acceni  on  Ibe  flrsc  syllable  seems  agreeable  to  tbe 

general  rale  in  similar  words.    All  oar  oi  thrtcpists  are 

aaiform  in  placing  tlie  accent  on  Ibe  first  syllable  of 

tMs  word.— »ee  InamyarabU. 

IGNORAMUS,  ig-n^rii'mfis.  #.  The  in^ 
dorsement  of  the  grand  jurv  on  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment, when  they  apprehend  there  is  not 
suflicient  foundation  tor  the  pr«>srcution ;  a 
foolish  fellow,  a  vain  nninstructed  pretender. 

IGNORANCE,  Vn^-rdnse,  #.  Want  of 
knowledge,  unskilfulness ;  want  of  knowledge, 
discovesed  by  erteroal  etiect ;  in  this  sense  it 
has  a  plural. 

IGNORANT,  Ig'nA-rAnt, a.  WanUngknow- 
ledge,  unlearned,  uninstructid ;  unktiowii, 
undiscovered  ;  unacquainted  witli ;  ignorant- 
It  made  or  done. 

IGNORANT,  Ig'nA-rint,  s.  One  untonght, 
unlettered,  uninstructed. 

IGNORANTLYjig^n^rint-l^,*!*!.  Without 
knowledge,  unskilfully,  without  information. 

To  IGNORE,  !g-nAre',  r.a.  Not  to  know, 
to  be  ignorant  of. 

IGNOSCIBLE,  ig.n68's^-b],  a.  Capable  of 
pardon. 

JIG,  jfg,  s.    A  light  careless  dance  or  (one. 

To  JIG,  jig,  t,  n.  To  danee  carelessly,  tb 
dance.  ,       ,      . 

JIGMAKER,  jig'mk-kfir,  s.  One  who 
dances  or  plays  merrily. 

JIGOT,  jJg'iit,  f.  liifl.  A  leg,  as,  a  jigot  of 
mutton.  ,      ,        ^ 

JIG  11 M  BOB,  jVgiim.b6b,  #.  A  trinket,  a 
knick-knack.     A  cant  word. 

JILT,  jilt,#.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover 
hopes,  and  deceives  him  ;  auameof  coutinipt 
for  a  woman. 

To  JILT,  jilt,  r.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by  flat- 
terinc  hi%  lo»e  with  hopes. 

To  JINGLE,  jing'gl,  t/.  a.  To  clink,  to 
souid  citrrespundeutly 

JINGLE,  jWkJ,  »•  405-  Correspondent 
sounds;  nnv  thing  sounding,  a  rattle, a  bell. 

ILE,  lie.     From  Ai»le^  a  wing.    French.    A 
waU  or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 
ILEX, nix,*.    The  scarlet  oak. 

lUAC.  Jl'^-ik,  o.    Relating  to  the  lower 

ILIAcVaSSION,   frMk-pl&h'fio,  «.     A 
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kind  of  nerTouA  choltck,  whose  te«t  b  t)ie 
ilium,  whereby  that  gut  is  twisted,  or  <»ne 
i>art  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part  iiniuediately 
oelow  or  above. 

ILL,  fl,  a.  Bad  in  any  respect,  contrary  to 
good,  whether  physical  or  moral,  evil ;  sick, 
disordered,  not  in  health. 

ILL,?I, «.  Wickedness;  misfortune, misery. 

ILL,  ll,  ad.  Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any  re- 
spect; not  easily. 

ILL,  tubstanticff  ot^eciiref  or  adverb ,  is  used 
iu  composition  to  ezpreu  any  bad  quality  or 
.  condition. 

IL^  before  words  beginning  with  L,  stands 
fur  In. 

ILLACHRYMABLE,  nUkTir^ml-bl,  a. 
353,  405.    Incapable  of  weeping. 

ILLAPSEl,  il-Ups',  «.  Gradual  immission 
or  entrance  of  any  thing  into  anotlier ;  suddt  n 
attack,  casual  coming:.  • 

TolLLAQUEATE,  ft-lVqwi-ite,  r.  a.  607. 
To  entangle,  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

ILLAQUEATION,il.l4-qwfc.i'8bin,s.  The 
act  of  catching  or  ensnaring ;  a  snare,  any 
thing  to  catch. 

ILLATION,  il-li'sb&n,  «.  Inference,  con- 
elusion  drawn  from  premises. 

ILLATIVE,  \\  li-tlv,  rt.  157.  Relating  to 
illation  or  conclusion. 

ILLAUDABLE,  ilia  w'd4-bl,  #.  405.  Un- 
worthy of  praise  or  commendation. 

ILLAUDABLV,  Jl-law'dA-bl*,  ad.  Un- 
worthily, without  deserving  praise. 

ILLEGAL,  il-le'gil,  a.  88.  Contrary  to  law. 

ILLEGALITY,  illMi  J^t^,  »•    Contrari- 

ILLEO aTlY, fl-Ugdl-l^, ad.    In SL manner 

contrary  to  law. 
ILLEGIBLE,   fl-lld'j^bl,   a.   405.    What 

caimot  be  read.      ' 
ILLEGITIMACY, il-U-jU'^mls*, t.  State 

of  bastard  y. 
ILLEGITIMATE,  H-ltjIt l^-raite,   a.  91. 

Unlawfollv  begotten,  not  be2«»tten  in  wedlock. 
ILLEGITIMATELY,  ille-jU  te-mAt-U,  ad. 

Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 
ILLEGITIM  ATION,  ll.lejUtfe.mi'Hhan,  #. 

The  state  of  one  nut  h(  gotten  in  wedlock. 
ILLEVIABLE,  ?Mev'v^4.bl,ii.  405.  What 

cannot  br  levied  or  exacted. 
ILLFAVOtKED,il-fk'vir'd,  II.  SC2.     De- 
formed. 
ILLFAVOUKEDLY,     ll-fkVfir'd-l^,     ad. 

With  def«irnjitv. 
ILLFAVOUREDNESS,   Jira'vir'd.n^,  #. 

Defttrmitv. 
ILLlBERALjl.Ub'b^r4l,a.88.    Notnoble, 

nut  ingenuoui* ;  not  ^'ei\erous.  sparing. 
ILLl BER A LIT\\ il-lib-b^r  rini -l*,  #.  Par- 

simonv.  nitrfrardlines*. 
ILLIBERALLY,  i\A\h''i}lr.d\.l,  ad,     Dis- 

ingenuously .  meanly. 
ILLICIT,  il-lis  sft,  a.     Unlawful. 
To  ILLIGHTEN,il-lit'n.r.  n.  lOS.     To  en- 

Ktthten,  to  illuminate. 
ILLIMITABLE,  il-lJmmi-t.l-bl.  a.     That 

which  cannot  be  bounrfrd  or  hniiicd. 
ILLIMITABLY,  Jl-liroW.a-bl*, ad.  With- 

out  su»oeptibility  of  bounds. 
ILLlMlTED,U.lim'niit.^,  a.    Unbounded, 

inierminabtr. 

liO 
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ILLIMITEDNESS,  !l-lWmit-ld-iiit,  s.  Ex- 

eroptii*n  from  all  bounds. 
ILUTERACY,  il.lit'tlr4-s*,  s.    lUiterate- 

ness,  want  of  learning. 

tT*  I  tiKve  adopte^l  tbls  word  from  ibe  learned  aad 
ingenious  Dr.  Faimcr,  in  his  £s«ay  on  tlic  Lcarstft^ 
of  Sbaketpcnre,  who,  by  hi*  prioline  it  In  iUlies, 
»cemi  to  UM  it  with  timidity ;  but  in  nnit.ini;  !•  the  oUl 
English  proverb,  store  h  ho  sore,  bfttcr  veriAed  fhm 
in  woids.  Poetry  wiii  And  employ menl  f<«r  ■  ibua. 
sand  words  not  Uicd  in  prose,  and  a  nice  discerttmcM 
will  scarcely  find  any  words  entirely  ofcU^  thai  ar* 
not  qoite  obsolete. 

ILLITERATE,  fllU't^r-ite,  n.  91.     Unlet- 
tered, untaught,  uiilearnrd. 
ILLITERATENESS,     Jl-llt'i^r-h-n^s,     a. 

Want  of  learning,  ipiorancc  of  science. 
ILLITERATURE,  il-lit  t^r-i-tire,  #.  Want 

of  learning. 
ILLNESS,  fl'nls,  t.    Badness  or  inconveoi- 

ence  of  any  kind,  natural  ur  moral ;  sickness, 

malady  ;  wickedness. 
ILLNATURE,Il-nlitshiire,#.461.  Habitual 

malevolence. 
ILLNATURED,  il-nlt'tsh/.r'd,  a.  SG2.  Ha- 

bituolly  malevolent;    mischievous;    untrace- 
able; not  yielding  to  culture. 
ILLNATUREDLY,  Il-ni'tshir'd-l^  ad,    la 

a  peevish  froward  mknner. 
ILLNATUREDNESS,  il-dt'tshfirdnfo,  a. 

Want  of  kindly  disposition. 
ILLOGICAL,  il-ldd'j^k^l,  a,  88.   Ignorant 

or  negligent  uf  the  rales  uf  reasoning;  cuotr»- 

ry  to  the  rules  of  reason. 
ILLOGICALLY,  !ll6dj^kdM^,  ad.    In  m, 

manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  argument. 
To  ILLUDF^  il-lude',  r.  a.    To  deceive,  to 

mock. 
ToILLUME,ft.limc',r.ii.  To  enlighten,  to 

illuminate ;  to  h#igliten.  to  adorn. 
To  ILLUMINE,  il-lu'niln,  r.  a,  140.   To  ca- 

lifhten,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  decorate,  to 

aaom. 
To  ILLUMINATE.,  ?l-liW.nite,  r.  «.    To 

enlighten,  to  supply  with  light ;  to  aduru  with 

festal  lamr>s  ur  b<>n6res  ;   to  enlighten  intelkc- 

tually  with  kiiowledge  or  grace  ;  to  adum  with 

pictutes  or  initial  letters  of  various  coloors ; 

to  illustrate. 
ILLUMIN ATION,  ll-lft-m^na'ahfin, «.  The 

act  of  suppl\  ing  with  light ;  tluit  which  ^ivcs 

light ;  festal  lit^ht  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy  : 

briglitness,  splendour;  infusion  of  iuteUectual 

lieht,  knowledge  or  grace. 
ILLUMINATIVE,  il-lii mi-nl-tlv,..    Hai- 

ine  the  power  to  give  liEht, 
ILLUMINATOR,  il-l& m^nit&r,  a.    One 

who  cives  light ;  one  whose  busii«ts  it  is  to 

decorate  books  with  pictures  at  the  begimaing 

I  f  chapters. 
ILLtSION,  il-lu'zh&n,  #.  451.     Mockery, 

false  *how,  countcrfcil  appeara»<re,  errour. 
ILLUSIVE,  illiiMV,  a,  16b,  42».  DeceivisfC 

by  falw  show. 
ILLUSORY  ,  iM&'sfir-i',  a.  129,  51«.  Deceir- 

iuv',  fraudulent. —  For  ihr  «•.  *t  Damttaiick, 
TolLLlSTRATE,il.lusir.\tr,r.  «.9I.    To 

brigiiten  with  light ;  to  hri^titt  ii  with  hmiovr  ; 

tit  ex  plain,  to  cloar,  to  elocJM.tte. 
ILLUSTRATION,  iMiis-trJishin,  $,     Ejl* 

pliinniion,  eliicidati'Ui,  rxiMiMiion. 
ILLUSTRATIVE,  illu8iri-t;v,€.    HariBj 

the  quality  of  elucidaiaig  or  cteariug* 
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To  IMBOSOM,  ?m.b&&'z6ra,  r.  a,  169.    Tff 

hold  on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fundiv  with  the 
folds  of  onr's  garment ;  to  adniil  to  lljcliearl, 
or  to  affection. 


ILLUSTRATIVELY,  ft-lJU'tri-tlv-le,  ad. 
Bv  WAT  of  ciplanatinn. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  il-l6«'(re.6f,  «.  814.  Con- 
spicoons*  noWc,  eminent  f«ir  exccllenc**. 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY,  il-lds'tr^-iis.l^,  ad. 
C4>iitpicaouslT.  nobly,  eininenily. 

ILLUSTRlOlfsNESS,  fl.lis'tr^.gs-nls,  t. 
Eminence,  notiiity,  icrandtfiir. 

FM,  hue.    Contracted  from  I  am. 

IMAGER  Im'midje,  s.  90.  Any  corporeal  re- 
prrsentation,  generally  used  of  statues;  u  Ata* 
toe,  a  picture ;  au  idol,  a  false  cod ;  a  copy, 
representation,  likeness  ;  an  idea,  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  ihinjr  lo  the  mind. 

To  IMAGE,  im'mldje,  r.  a.  To  copy  by  the 
fincv,  to  imagine. 

IMAGERY,  immUjir-rh,  #.  Sensible  re- 
presetttation^  ;  show,  apftearance  ;  copies  of 
the  fancy,  false  ideas,  imaginary  phantasms. 

m  AGIN  ABLE,  ^.mid'ib^-bl,  a.  Possible 
to  b"  conceived. — See  To  Dnpatch. 

IMAGIN  ANT,  ^•mld^jin-^nt,  a.  Imagining, 
Ibrmini;  ideas. 

IMAGINARY,  ^m4d'j?n-4r4,  a.  Faijcied, 
vi»ionary,  e&isting  nnlv  in  the  imagination. 

IMAGINATION,  ^-midjJn-Ji'shijn,  •.  Fan- 
cy, the  power  of  forrotn|z  ideal  pictures,  the 
IMiwcr  of  repre»cntiiiK  thhi^s  absent  to  one's 
self  or  others  ;  conception,  unage  iit  the  mind, 
idea ;  contrivance,  »clieni<*. 

IMAGINATIVE,  ^-mad'jln-il-tlv,  a.  512. 
Fantastick,  full  of  imagination. 

ToDIAGINE,  im^djln,  r.  a.  140.  To 
fkiicy,  to  paint  in  the  mind  ;  to  scheme,  to 
^ntrivc.     See  To  Detpatch,  and  To  Embalm. 

IM  AG  I NER,  i.mld'jin.|jr,  a.  98.  One  who 
loftnt  ideas*  ,     ,, 

IMBECILE,  im-b^s'sll,  or  lm-b^-8iM',a.l40, 
lit.  Weak,  feeble,  wanting  strength  uf  either 
mind  or  body. 
^  Dr.  Ja'iofon.  Dr.  Afth,  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  En- 

tick,  ar<rrut  IbU  wurd  on  the  «rconcl  »ylUbl^,  as  In  the 

Latim  imtbecitij  ;  bat  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  ShcriUn  on 

tW  t«9l,  M  to  the  FreBck  imbtrilU,    Tire  Utter  It,  la 

ay  oploioa,  fh«  more  ftshtonable,  bat  the  former 

m^rm  aaaloficai.    Wr  havr  too  many  of  these  Frtrncb- 

•oas'liac  Words  ;    and  If  tht  number  cannot  be  dtmi> 

•iaacd,  ibcy  shoald,  at  least,  not  tx:  sulfered  to  io- 

craaac. 
Oilt  word,  says  T>r,  Johnson.  It  eorroptty  written 

fmtnru(€.      This  corraptiou,  however,  u  too   well 

«9<abiUlied  to  be  altered  ;  and  at  it  Is  appropriated  lo 

a  p«nkalar  speeiet  of  deficiency,  the  corniptloo  U 

lew  I*  be  re|crettr<L 

IMBECILITY,  Jm.b^8lla^-t^,f.  Weakness, 

Irebleness  of  mind  or  body. 
To  IM  BIBE,  im-blbe',  r.  a.    To  drink  in,  to 

draw  in  ;  to  admit  into  the  mind  ;  to  drench, 

to  soak. 
IMBIBER,  lm-M^6r,  t.  99.     That  which 

drinks  or  sucks. 
ISremmON,  lm-b*.blsh'fin,  ».    The  act 

of  siickinz  or  drinking  in. 
To  IM  BITTER,  fm-bit'tfir,  r.  a.  9S.      To 

make  bitter ;  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to  make 

onhn[*py  ,  to  exasperate. 
To  IMBODY,  Ira-b6d'di,  r.  a.  To  condense 

to  a  b<»d^  ;    lo  invest  with  matter ;    to  bring 

toitetlier  into  one  raas«  or  c«>ropany. 
To  IMBODY,  Im-bAd'de,  r.  ».      To  unite 

into  <>ne  roa^s,  to  conlr^tv. 
To  IMBOLDEN,  Iro-hAl^'n,  r.  a.  103.     To 

nise  to cuufiiicnce,  to  tnoourage. 
til 


To  IMBOUND,  Im-bound',  v.  a.  812.    To 

enclose,  1'»  slmt  in. 
To  IMBOW,  iin-bou,  r.  a.  322.    To  arch,  to 

vault. 
IMBOWMF.NT,Iin-b'MVinlnt,.».  Arrh,\'nult. 
To  IMBOWKK,  ira-bounr,  v.  a.  S22.    To 

covfr  witli  a  bMuer,  to  sIh'Iu  r^vilh  tree*. 
To  IMBUANC; LE,  Im-brAngKl,  c n.  To  en- 

taML'l''.     A  low  word. 
IMBRICATED,  im'br^kli.tld,  a.  Indented 

with  concavities. 
IMBRICATION,  Im-brc-kVibfin,  f.     Con- 
cave indenturt'. 
To  IMBROVVN,  ?m.brbun',  r.  a.    To  make 

brown,  to  darken,  t«»  obhcure,  to  clond. 
To  IMBRU E,  fra-br^',  r.  a.  339.    To  steep, 

to  soak,  io  \^ct  much  .-r  long. 
To  IM  BRUTE,  Jm-briit',  ».  a.  339.     To  dc- 

(rrade  to  brutality. 
To  IMBRUTE,  im-br66t',  r. «.  To  sink  down 

to  brntarHy.  ' 

To  IMBUE,  Tm-!)&',  r.  a.  335.    To  tincture 

deep,  to  infuse  any  tincture  or  dye. 
To  IMBURSE,  Im-bfirse',  v,  a.    To  stock 

with  money.  .    ^  ,     i 

BUT  ABILITY,  im-^ti-bM-ti,   #.     The 

JuHJitv  of  being  imituble. 
IT  ABLE,  Im'e-ta-bl,  a.  405.    Worthy  to 
be  imiJated  ;  possible  to  be  imitated. 

To  LMITATE,  Im'^.t^ie,  r.  o.  91.  Tocopy, 
to  endeavour  to  resemble  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to 
pursue  the  course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to 
use  parallel  images  and  examples. 

IMITATION,  im-mi-ta'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
copying,  attempt  to  resemble  ;  that  which  it 
offered  as  a  copy  ;  a  method  of  translating 
looser  than  paraphrase,  in  which  modern  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  arc  used  for  ancient, 
or  Gomestick  for  foreign. 

IMITATIVE,  Im-'i-tlt-tiv,  a.  612.  Inclined 
to  copy. 

IMITATOR,  im'*.ti^-t6r,  #.  08,  166.  One 
that  copies  woollier,  one  tliat  cndt-avours  to 
rcseiubfe  aj.«>ther. 

IMMACULATE,  ?m-m;lk'k6.1kle,  a.  91. 
Sp«»tl«-s^,  pure,  tni if  filcil. 

To  IMMANACLE,  im-mlu'nd-kl,  r. a.  405. 
To  fetter,  to  confine. 

IMAI  \NE,  im-minc',  a.  Vast,  prodigiously 
great.  -,        a     -»  .  t 

IMMANENT,  Irn'mH-n^nt,  a.  Intrinsick, 
inheffiit,  inl«  rnal.  ,       ,     -, 

IMMANIFFST,  !m-mAn'ne-fc8t,  a.  Not 
muniftst,  not  plain. 

II\1  M  A  N ITY,  {m-mk'nijt^  t.  Barbarity, 
»a»ai!eite»s.  »       »      i  « t 

IMMARCESSIBLE,    Im-mAr-s^fi'sc-bl,    a. 

IJiifaflinj!. 
IMMARTlAL,lm.m2r'dhAl,a.88.  Not  war- 

Itke. 

To  IMM  ASK,  Im-mAsk',  r.  a.  To  cover,  to 
di*i:ui»e.  ,     ,    •  *.  . 

IMMATERIAL,  Im-raA-t^rt-Al,  «.  Incor- 
poreal, distinct  from  matter,  void  u(  niatlcr  ; 
nnimport.T  t,  impcrlinriit.  ,   .    .    , 

IMM  ATKUI  \LITY,  ?m-m<.t^-r;4r^  t^,  •. 
liicorporciiy,di»lit»clne«>from  body  or  matter. 
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IMMATERIALLY,  fm-mLt^rMU, <uf.  In 

a  manner  not  denrnding  upon  nmttrr. 
IMMATEUIALIZED,  {m.niA-ti'r^-il.lzM, 

a.  559.     Distinct  from  matter,  incorporeal. 
IMMATfiRI ALNESS,  Im-ml-ti'ri-il-n^s, 

t.     Distinctness  from  matter. 
IMMATERIATE,  Jm-mA-t^'rUte.   a.   91. 

Not  consisting  of  matter,  iocorporeaJ,  without 

body. 
IMMATURE,  Im-ml-tfire',  a.     Not  ripe; 

not  arrived  at  fulness  or  completion  ;  hasty, 

early,  come  to  pass  before  the  natural  time. 
IMMATURELY,  im-mA-tArel*,  ad.     Too 

soon,  too  early,  before  ripeness  or  completion. 
IMMATURENESS,  im-roA-t&re'nlf,    7 
IMMATURITY,  Jm-mi-ti  r^-t*,  J  '* 

Unripeness,  incompleteness,  a  state  short  of 

completion. 
IMMEABIUTY,  im-mM-bll'^-t^, «.  Want 

of  power  to  pass. 
IMMEASURABLE,    !m.m^h'ft-ri-bl,    a. 

Immense,  not  to  be  measured,  indofinitely  ex- 

tensiTe. 
IMMEASURABLY,  Im.mSzh'&ri-bl^,  od. 

Immensely,  beyond  all  measure. 
IMMECHANICAL,  im.m*.k4n'n^kil,  a. 

Not  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 
IMMEDIACY,  im-mi'dU-si,  or  fm-m^'j^ 

l-«e,  t.  298.    Personal  greatness,  power 

of  acting  without  dependence. 
IMMEDIATE,  fmm^'dMt,  a.  91.   Being  in 

such  a  state  with  respect  to  something  eUeas 

that  there  is  nothing  between  them ;   not  act- 
ing by  second  causes ;  instant,  present  with 

regard  to  time. 

t^  This  word  sod  iU  eompoands  are  often,  and  not 
tmproperlv,  pronounced  u  if  wiUcen  tm^me-je-^te^im- 
me-jt-nte-h.  «£c.— For  the  rcasuni.  tee  Principle! .Kos. 
«93.  2»*,  370. 
IMMEDIATELY.  Im-m^'d^it-l^,  ad,  With- 

ont  the^  intenrentiuu  of  kny  other  cause  or 

event;  instantly,  at  the  time  present,  without 

delay. 
IMMEDIATENESS,   Im-m^'d^it-nis,     «. 

Presence  with  regard   to  time;    exemption 

from  second  or  interveninp  causes. 
IMMEDICABLE,  fm-mld  de-ki-bl,  a.   Not 

to  be  healed,  itKTurable. 
IMMEMORABLK,     Jm-mlm'mi-rll-bl,    a. 

Not  worth  reroenihering. 
IMMEMORIAL,  lm.ro^mA'ri.4l,  II.    Past 

time  of  memory,  so  ancient  that  tlie  bcginiiijig 

cannot  be  traced. 
IMMENSE,  fm-mlnse',  a.    Unlimited,  un- 
bounded, infinite. 
IMMENSELY,  Im-m^nsl*,  ad.    Infinitely, 

without  measure. 
IMMENSITY,  im.ni^'s^.t^,«.  Unbounded 

greatness,  irtfinity. 

IMMENSURABlLmMmm^nsbA-ribil'. 

^•t^,  «.  453.  Impossibility  to  be  measured. 
IMMENSURABLE,    im-iu^ushu-ri-bl,    a. 

Not  to  be  measured. 
To  IMMERGE,  tn-m^rdje',  r.  a.    To  put 

under  water. 
IMMERIT,  im-mlr'It,  s.     Want  of  worth, 

want  of  desert. 
IMMERSE,  im-mirse',  a.     Buried,  covered, 

sunk  dren. 

T6  IMMERSE,  im-mlrse',  r.  a.  To  put  un- 
der Water ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep  ;  lo  depress. 

m 


IMMERSION,  fm.mlr'shftn,  «.  4S3.  1W 
act  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the 
surface ;  the  state  of  sinking  below  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid  ;  the  state  of  being  overwhelm- 
ed or  lost  in  any  respect 

IMMETHODICAL,  !m-m^A6d'^kll,  a. 
Confused,  being  without  regularity,  being 
without  method. 

IMM£THODICALLY,Im-iD^Jk^'^kll-^ 
ad.     Without  method. 

IMMINENCE,  Wm^.n&ise, «.  Any  Ul  im- 
pending ;  immediate  or  near  danger. 

IMMINENT,  {niW-nlnt, a.  ImpeiidiBg,at 
hand,  threatening. 

To  IMMING  LE,  im.mlng'gl,  v,  a.  To  nan- 
gle.  to  mix,  to  unite. 

IMMINUTION,  im-m^-n&'sh&n,  t.  Dimi- 
nution, decrease. 

IMMlSeiBILITY,  ?m-m!s.8^.bU'^.t^,  « 
Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 

IMMISCIBLE,  Im-mis's^.bl,  0.405.  Not 
capable  of  heing  mingled. 

IMMISSION,  im-mish'fin,  s.  The  act  ol 
sendiitc  in,  contrary  to  emission. 

To  IM M  IT,  im-mit',  r.  a.    To  send  in. 

To  IMMIX,  im-miks',  r.  a.    To  mingle. 

IMMIX  VKLE,  Im-miks'l-bl,  a.  405.  Im- 
po^sihU^  t<i  be  mingled. 

IMMOBlLrn%im-mA.bIl'^.ti,s.  Unmore- 
ablenes*,  w^nt  of  meti(«n,  resistance  to  motion. 

IMMODRRATE,  ?m.m6d'dlr4t,  a,  91.  Ex*. 
ceedinj!  the  due  mean. 

IMMODERATELY,  Im-rndddlr-rlt-l^,  ad 
In  HU  Pxco5«ive  decree. 

IMMODERATION,  im-m6d-dlr.lt'shftn,  • 
Want  of  moderation,  excess. 

IMMODEST,  im-m6d'dest,  a.  WantinC 
shame,  wanting  delicacy  or  chastity:  un- 
chaste, impure ;  obscene ;  unreasonable,  ex- 
orbitant 

IMMODESTY,  !m.m6d'dls.t*,  a.  Want  of 
modesty. 

To  WIMOL-4TE,  Wm^llte,  r.  «.  91.  Ta 
sacriBce,  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

IMMOLATION,  2m.m6.li'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  sacrificing  ;  a  sacrifice  ofifered. 

IMMOMENT,  Im-mA'm^nt,  a.  Trifling,  of 
no  importance  ur  value. 

IMMORAL, imm6rrdl,a. 89, 166.  Wantiag 
regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  contrary 
lo  hone*tv,  dishonest 

IMMORALirV ,  Jm-mA-ril'^t*,  #.  Disbo- 
nesty,  want  of  virtue,  contrariety  to  Tirtua. 

IMMORTAL,  Jm-m^r'tll,  a.  88.  Exeaupt 
from  death,  never  to  die ;  never  ending,  per- 
petual. 

IMMORTALITY,  lm.mAr.|Al'i.t*,  s.  Ex- 
etuntion  from  death,  life  never  to  end. 

To  IMMORTALIZE,  kn-mAHti-liae,  r.  a 
To  make  immorul,  to  perpetuate,  to  eienipt 
from  «lr«th. 

IMMORTALLY,  Im-nuV'til-^,  ad.  Widi 
exemption  from  death,  without  end. 

IMMOVEABLE,  im-mi^v'i.bl,  a.  .Vol  to 
be  f«)rced  from  its  place  ;  lui^hakcii. 

IMMOVEVBLY,  Jm-mW%  ibl^,  arf.  In  « 
state  not  to  be  sliakrn. 

IMMUNITY,  \mmiinUK  *.  Disebajge 
from  any  obligation^  privUtge,  e»empl*<*» 
freedom. 
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76  IBOfURE,  Imrm&re',  v.  a.    To  encloM 

within  walls,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 
DUfUSlCAL,  ha-rnhzk-kh, a,  88.    Unmu- 

•icml,  iohariDoniouf. 
MMUTABIUTY,    im-m^.a-bll^a,     #. 

£trnipt}on  frora  chaitge.  invarmblencss, 
IMMUTABLR,  im.ra&'di.bl,  a.  405.     Un- 
changeable, iuvariahlr,  unalterable. 
IMMUTABLY,  im.m&'t|.bl^,  ad.   Unalter. 

ablj,  tnvauiahlj,  unchangeably. 
IMP,  nip, «.  A  son,  the  offspring,  progeny ; 

a  tttbalteru  devil,  a  puny  deTil. 
To  IMP,  imp,  r.  a.    To  enlarge  with  any 

thine  adscititioQs ;  to  assist. 
To  IMPACT,  im-pik t',  r.  a.    To  drive  close 

or  bard. 
To  IMPAINT,  impinf,  o.  a.     To  paint,  to 

decorate  with  colours.    Not  in  nse* 
To  LM PAIR,  im-piUV,  e.a.    To  diminish, 

to  injure,  to  make  worse* 
ToIMPAIR,Im-pLre',  v.*.  To  be  lessened 

or  worn  out. 
IMPAIRMENT,  im-pWrnint,  #.     Dimi- 

notion,  injury. 
IMP  ALP  A  BLE,  im-pll'pl-bl,  a.  405.    Not 

tn  be  perceived  by  touch. 
To  IMPARADISR,  Im-plr'l-dlse,  v.  a.    To 

pot  in  a  state  resembling  paradise. 
IMPARITY,  im-plr'^-t*,   s.      Inequality, 

disproportion;    odducss,    indiTuibility  into 

equal  parts. 

Tb  IMPARK,  Im-plrk',  v,  a.  81.  To  enclose 
with  a  park,  to  sever  from  a  common. 

To  IMPART,  Im-plrf,  r.  €«  To  grant,  to 
Bve;  CO  communicate. 

IMPARTIAL,  fm-pir'shil,  a.  88.  EqniUble, 
foe  from  regard  or  party,  indifferent,  disin- 
temted,  equal  in  distribution  of  justice. 

IMPARTIALITY,  ini.pir-shWl'i.ti,  f. 
Eqoitableness,  justice. 

IMPARTIALLY,  !m-pir'shil4.  ad.  Eqni- 
tably,  with  indifferent  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, without  regard  to  party  or  interest. 

IMPARTIBLE,  im.pirt'^.bl,  a.  405.  Com- 
■rasicable,  to  be  cuuferrecl  or  bestowed. 

nCPASSABLE,  hn-pls'sl-bl,  a.  405.  Not 
to  hm  passed,  not  admitthig  passage,  imper- 


DfPASSIBILTTY,   fm-pis-si-bttl^t^,     $. 

Es«aiptitm  Iron  suffering. 
IMPASSIBLE,  im-pis's^-bl,  a.  405.    Inc^ 

pable  ii(  suffering,  eiempt  from  the  agency  of 

cttemal  cause*. 
IMPA8SIBLENESS,   im-pls's^.bl-nls,   #. 

I«pasflibiJity,  eiemption  from  pain. 

IMPASSIONED,  in-plsh'sh&n'd,  S68. 
Seised  with  passion. 

OIPASSIVE,  Im-fis'slv,  a.  158.  Exempt 
friMii  the  agency  of  rztenial  causes. 

IMPASTED,  fai-pVitld,  a.  Covered  as 
with  paste. 

IMPATIENCE,  iro-pi'sh^nse,  i.  4es.  In- 
ability to  suffer  pain,  rape  under  suffering ; 
vehemence  of  temper,  hrat  of  passion  ;  inabil- 
ity u>  suffer  delay,  raeeniesa. 

IMPATIENT,  ira-pi  sh&it. «.  46S.  Not  able 
to  endure,  incapable  to  bear;  furious  with 
p*io ;  unable  to  bear  pain  ;  vehemently  agi- 
(•tea  by  some  painful  passion ;  caicer,  aidcutr 
Ij  desirous,  not  able  to  eiidoxe  delay. 
SIS 


™PATIENTLY,?m.p4'sh&it-U,ad.  Pas- 
sionatel V,  ardently  ;  eagerly,  with  great  desire. 

To  IM  P A  W  N,  hn-piwn',  «.  a.  To  give  as  % 
pletJge,  to  pledge. 

To  IM  PEACH,  im-p^itsh',  p.  a.  To  hinder, 
to  imoede  ;  to  accuse  by  publick  authority. 

IM  PEACH,  hn-piitsh',  t.  Hindrance,  let, 
impediment. 

IMPEACHABLE,  Im-p^itshi-bl,  a.  Accu. 
cusable,  chargeable. 

IMPEACH  ER,  Im-p^^tsh'&r,  s.  06.  An  ac- 
cuser,  one  who  brings  au  accusation  against 
another. 

IMPEACHMENT,  Im-piitsh'mlnt,  #.  Hin. 
drance,  let,  impediment,  obstruction ;  pub- 
lick  accusation,  cliarge  preferred. 

To  IMPEARL,  im-plri',  v,  a.  To  form  in 
resemblance  of  pearls ;  to  decorate  ai  with 
pearls. 

mPECCABILITY,  lm.p«k.ki.b?l'*-t*,  «. 
Eiemptioii  from  sin,  exemption  from  failure. 

IMPECCABLE,  !m-pSk'kl-bl,  a.  405.  Ex- 
eropt  from  possibility  of  sin. 

To  IMPEDE,  {m-p4de',  t.  a.  To  hinder,  to 
let.  to  obstruct. 

IMPEDIMENT,  im-pld'^-mlnt,  s.  Hia- 
brance,  let,  impeachment,  obstruction,  oppo- 
sition. 

To  IMPEL,  hn-pll',  v.  a.  To  drive  on  to- 
wards a  point,  t<>  urge  forward,  to  press  on. 

IMPELLENT,  iro-p2l1^nt,  t.  An  impul- 
sive ptiwer,  a  power  that  drives  forward. 

To  IMPEND,  !m-plnd',  r.  n.To  hang  over, 
to  be  at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 

IMPENDENT,  fm-p^n'd^nt,  a.  Imminent, 
hanging  over,  pressing  closely. 

IMPENDENCE,  Im-pln'dlnse,  t.  The  sUte 
of  hanginj:  over,  near  approach. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  Jm-pin^trl-bft'i- 
t^,  «.  Quality  of  not  being  piercable; 
insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

IMPENETRAbLE,im.p&i'^.tr^bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  pierced,  not  to  be  entere*!  by  aiiv  exter- 
luU  force ;  impervious  ;  not  to  be  tauglit ;  not 
to  be  moved. 

IMPENETRABLY,  Im-pJn'^-tri-bU,  ad. 
With  a  hardiness  to  a  degree  incapable  of  in* 

fression. 
PENITENCE,  Impfo'i-tlnse.  >  . 

IMPENITENCY,  Impln'^-tlns*,  |  •* 
Obduracy,  want  of  remorse  fur  cnmes,  final 
dbregard  of  God's  threatenings  or  mercy. 

IMPENITENT,  hn.pln'^-tlnt,«.  Finally 
negligent  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  obdurate. 

IMPENITENTLY,Wp^'^-tJnt-]^,«d.  Ob- 
durately, without  repentance. 

IMPENMOUS,  im.p4n'n6s,a.S14.  Want- 
ing wings. 

IMPERATR,  Wp^rlte,a.  91.  Done  vrith 
consciousness,  done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 

IMPERATIVE,  iraplrVitiv,  a.  Command- 
ing, eior^ssive  of  command. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE,  Imp^r-s^p't^-bl,  a. 
Not  to  l>e  di*c«»ver»  d.  not  lo  he  perceived. 

niPERCEPTIBLEN  ESS,  !ra.p«r.s#p't*.bl- 
n^s,  f .  The  quality  of  eluding  observation. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY,  imp^rslp'tibl^,  ad. 
In  a  manner  not  lo  be  p«*rceived. 

IMPERFECT,  im.plr^f;kt, «.  Not  complete, 
not  absolutely  fiiiislKd»  defectiyej  ttMUg  not 
cu^pktdy  good. 
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IMPERFECTION,  fai-p^r-f&k'8hftii,#.  De- 
fect, failure,  fault,  whether  plijtical  ur  niorai. 

IMPERFECTLY,  im-plr'fekt-U,  ad.  Not 
corapletelv,  not  full>'. 

IMPERFORABLE,  im-plr  fA-r4-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  bured  through. 

IMPERFORATE,  fm-p^rTi-rktc,  a.  Not 
pierced  through,  without  a  hole. 

IMPERIAL,  im-pc  ri4l,  tf.  88.  Royal,  pos- 
scsting  roynliy  ;  bctokeiiinjiro^aU^  ;  beloii);- 
In^  to  an  emperor  or  moiurch,  re);al,  muoar- 
chical. 

IMPERIALIST,  Im-pe'rMlUt,  t.  One  that 
belongs  to  an  emperor. 

IMPERIOUS,  ini-pi'r^-us,  a.  S14.  Com- 
manding, tyrannical;  hauj;hl^,  arroj;anl,  as- 
suming, overbearing. 

IMPERIOUSLY,  lm.pi'r^-&8-li,  ad.  With 
arrogance  of  command,  with  insolence  of  au- 
thority. 

IMPERIOUSNESS,  Im-pi'r^&s-nls, «.  Au- 
thority,  air  of  command  ;  arrogance  of  com- 
mand. 

IMPERISHABLE,  Im-p^r'rlsh-l-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  destroyed. 

IMPERSONAL,  im-plr'Mfin.sil,  a.  88.  Not 
varied  according  to  the  persnus. 

IMPERSONALLY,  lm-p^r'86n4l.e,a(i.  Ac- 
cording to  tlie  manner  uf  an  im|)er>(»!ul  vt  rb. 

IMPERSUASIBLE,  Im-ptrswJi'zc-bl,  a. 
459.     Not  tt>  he  moved  b^  persuasion. 

IMPERTINENCE,  im-p^Hl^n^nse,      > 

lMPERTINENCY,lm-p^r'tt-nen.se,  f  *' 
That  which  is  of  no  preset. t  weij^lit,  that  ^  iiich 
has  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  haml,  fwl)\, 
rambling;  thought;  troablesomeness,  intrusion; 
trifle,  thms  of  no  value. 

IMPERTINENT,  fm-plr'ti-nint,  a.  Of  no 
relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  no  weieht ; 
importunate,  intnisive,  meddling,  foolish, 
trinintr. 

IMPERTINENT,!m.plr'lc-nlnt,  J.  A  trifler, 
a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

IMPERTINENTLY,  imp^r't^-n^nt-l^,  ad. 
Without  relation  to  the  present  matter;  Uouble- 
somely,  officiously,  intrusively. 

IMPERYIOUS,  Imp^rvir-is,  a.  S14.    Un- 

fas^ablr,  impf^netrable. 
PERVI0USNF:SS,  Wplr'T^is-nfe,  #. 

1  he  state  of  not  admitting  any  passage. 
IMPERTRANSIIULITY,    ira-p^r-trin-»^. 

bll'«-tf,   i.    Impossibility  to   be    passed 

through. 
IMPETRABLE,  Wpi-trd-bly^  405.  PomI- 

ble  to  be  obuiiird. 
To  IMPETRATE,  Wpi-trite,  v.  a.  To  ob- 

tain  bv  entreatv. 
IMPKTRATION,  imV-tri shin,*.  The  act 

of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  entreaty. 
IMPETUOSITY,  im-p^tsh.u4s'^-a,t.  Vio- 

Irncr,  fury,  vrhrineiic;.  f<ircr. 

IMPETUOUS,  Jni V'tsh  u.6s,  a.  814,  461. 
\  iolont.  forcible,  fiffce;  « t- he ment,  passionate. 

IMPETUOUSLY,  im.p^Uh'A.&#.l^,«d.  Vio- 
lently, vrheiiirnlly. 

IMPETUOUSNESS,  im-pelah'A.4«-n^,  #. 
\  ioleiice.  fury. 

IMPETUS,  imy'.to8,j.60».  Violent  tend - 

..?"V  »"«»y  P"int,  violent  eifort- 

IMPfERC^ABLE,  Impure W-bl,«,  Impc- 
ttclrabk,  not  ioi>c  pierced. 


IMPIETY,  !m-pl'^-t^,  #.  IrreTerence  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  contempt  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion ;  an  act  of  wickedness,  ezpressiou  of 
irrelipion. 

To  IM  PIG  NOR  ATE,  im-pJg'nA-rlte,  r.  «, 
To  |»awn,  to  pK  dge. 

IMPIGNORATION,  2m.p1g.D6.ii'ah&n,  t. 
The  act  of  pawning  or  putting  to  pledge. 

To  IMPI  NO  E,  im-pfnje',r.  n.  To  toll  against, 
to  strike  Hunin^t,  to  ctasli  with. 

To  IMPING  I  ATE,  im.ping't5wite,  r.«.  To 
fatten,  to  make  fut. 

IMPIOUS,  im'pc-us,  a.  503.  Irreligioiu, 
\*ickt-vi.  firofaiie. 

IMPIOUSLY,  Wpi-ia-l^  ad.  Profanely, 

IMPLACABILITY,    im-plA-ki-bil'^tt,   j, 

liiexorahleiiess,  irreconcilable  entuity,  deter- 

mined  malice. 
IMPLACABLE,  Im-plVk^-bl,  a.  405.  Not 

to  be  p.tcilj^<i,  niexoruble,  malicious,  cotuiaat 

in  enmity. — Stc  FlacabU. 
LMPLACABLY,  ira  plikd-bl^,  ad.    With 

malice  not  ti»  b<*  pacihed,  inexorably. 
To  IMPLANT,  implant',  r. «.  To  infix,  to 

insert,  to  place,  to  ilicraft. 
IMPLANTATION,  im-plin-tli'shun,  #.  The 

act  of  5ellin;{  or  planliiiki. 
IMPLAUSIBLE,  ira-plaw'zvbl,  tt.4J9.  Not 

sp(.'Ci(t'i«i,  itot  likeK  to  seduce  or  i-ersuadc. 
IMPLK.MENT,  inj'ple-nient,  s,  Sometbinj; 

that  hlb  up  \acanc^,ur  supplies  wants;  ttHM. 

in<itrut:icnt  of  manufacture  ;  utensil. 
IMPLKilON,  im-plc'shun,  #.    The  act  oT 

filliiij:.  the  5l;it/ <»f  t>eni>:  full. 
IMPLKX,  im'plekfl,  a.  Intricate,  entangled, 

complicated. 

To  IMPUCATE,  Im'plc-kite,  r.a.91.   To 

entanule,  to  embarrass,  tu  unfuld. 
IMPLICATION,  Jm-pl^-kk'shdn,  #.  InTo- 

lulion,  entangleoient ;  inference  not expre*»cd, 

but  tacitiv  inculcated. 
IMPLICIT,  iroplis'it,a.  Entangled,  infold* 

ed,  complicated  ;  inferred,  tacitly  coiupri9cd, 

not  expressed  ;  entirt  ly  ohedimt. 
IMPUCITLY,  Jm-phs  U-lc,    ad.    By  infe- 
rence comprised, thouU'Hiot  expressed;  by  cou> 

nexiun  with  something  el»e,iiependtnily,  with 

unreserved  conlitiencc  or  ubeOieiu:e. 
To  IMPLORE,  im-plure',  c.  a.  To  call  ttpoa 

in  suiplication,  tu  solicit ;  to  ask,  tu  beg. 
IMPLOKEK,  lm-pl(!>'rur,  «.   Ob.    One  that 

imphves. 
IMPLUMED,  2m-plum'd',  a.  IGSt.  With<»«t 

feathers. 
To  IMPLY,  iin-pll',  r.  a.  To  infold,  to  corer, 

to  entangle  ;  tu  involve  oi  comprise  at  a  Cuo- 

sei|uence  .t  c<  ncomitant. 
To  IM POISON,  lni-poe'z*n,  r.  a.  To  cor- 
rupt witii  tHiiv>n  ;  to  kill  with  p<»i>on. 
LMPOLlTlCVLjim-pA.lii;.-kill,  i    «.  !». 
I.MPOLITICK.  tm-pii'c-lik.  ^lU.  J  prudcul. 

iiiili*crret.  v..nt  t»f  art  or  fnftl.^^t, 
IMPOLITIC  ALLY,  inipA  lit  i'  kal-e,  509. » 
IMPOmiCKLV,  im  piilt -Ilk  Ic  J 

<uL  W  ilhout  art  or  Ion  i  ast. 
IMPONDKROIS,  fmpio'dtVi*,  a.    Vjid 

of  perceptible  wi-i^m. 
IMPOROSITV,  Un-pA-rtiV .^ti,  J.  Absence 

of  inter^ticr^,  CMmj»»rtnt «»,  cluM.-iie*s 
IMPOUOU.s,  im  po'iiLsa.  314.    Krt>e  fhiB 

porcf,  frev  from  vacuities  or  lutcxvticca. 
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X;  IMPORT,  im-pArt',  e.  a,  492.  To  carry 
ifeto  an  J  country  from  abroad  ;  to  iropiv,  to 
ktlef;  to  produce  in  consequence;  to  be  of 


IMPORT,  im'p^rt,  «.  Importance,  moment, 
onnteqacnce ;  tendency ;  any  tiling  imported 
from  abroad. 

t^  TMa  MbataatlYc  was  formerly  pronouiice<1  with 
iWacccal  oo  tb«  Mcoad  tyllxble,  bot  has  of  late  yean 
atfo0*4  th«  accent  on  the  fir4r.  and  clatoca  wiib  tbc 
gaactal  dJdin^on  of  diMvllable  nooni  and  vcrbt  of 
U«  Msa  form.— 8«e  Principlea,  No.  4gt. 

IMPORTANCE,  !m-p^/tlnse,  or  fm-pir'. 
tlaie,  f .  Thing  imported  or  implied ;  mat- 
ter, labject;  consequence,  moment^  impor- 
tonity. 
IlIPORTANT,?m-pAr^nt,  or  ?m-pA/tint,  a. 
Monentont,  weighty,  of  great  consequence. 
tr  Tbc  accoDd  syllable  of  tbb  and  the  foregoing; 
ward  la  fnrqacatly  pronoonccd  aa  in  the  verb  1^  im- 
p0t.    The  beat  naafc,  however,  is  on  (be  side  of  the 
am  praaaBciatlon,  which  seems  to  suppose  (hat  it  is 
••t  a  word  forrord  from  import,  bat  an  adoption  ol 
She  French  kmvortamee,  and  therefore  it  ooght  not  to 
Waroaoanced  as  a  compoand,  bat  aa  a  simple.    The 
aflharilies  f<ar  Ihia   proooaclatioa  are  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Pr.  Ecwieli,  Hr,  Ash,  W.  Johnalon,  Mr.  Ferry,  and 
■r.  Baduuaaa.    Mr.  Scott  b  for  either,  but  gives  the 
in«  Che  prelerencc. 

IMPORTATION,  im.|)6r.tli'«hfin,  #.   The 

act  or  practice  of  inuorting,  or  bringing  into  a 

ooantry  from  abroad. 
IMPORTER,  2m.p6rf  &r,  #.  98.   One  that 

brings  in  any  thing  from  abroad. 
IMPORTUNATE,  !m-pSi^Uh&-nite,  a.  461. 

Uaaeasoiiable  and  incessant  in  soHcitationt, 

Dot  to  he  repulsed. 
IMPORTUNATELY,!m-pJr'tsh6-nAt.li/wl. 

With  iDceflsant  solicitation,  pertinaciously. 
IMPORTUNATENESS,    fm-pir'tshit-nlt. 

■M,«.  91.  Incetaant  folicitation. 
T»  IMPORTUNE,  im.p^r4&ne',  r.  a.   To 

leaae,  to  haraat  with  slight  vexation  perpeto- 

aUy  recurring,  to  molest. 
IMPORTUNE,  Im-pir-tine*,  a.  Constantly 

iBcatrtng,  troublesome  by  frequency ;  trouhlc- 

tmoc.  Vexatious ;  imseaaonable ;  coming,  ask- 

uf*  Of  happening  at  a  wrong  time. — See 

Tutmrit^. 

IMPORTUNELY,!m.p8r-t4nel^,ad.  Tron- 
bJeaomely,   incessantly ;   unseasonably,  im- 


IMPEB*U^ 


JNTTY,  im.pftr.t&'n^.t^,  # .  Inces- 
HKt  soticitatiou. 

To  IMPOSE,  im-pAae',  v.  a.  To  lay  on  aa  a 
burden  or  penalty ;  to  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law; 
to  obtmde  iaflaciously  ;  to  impose  ou,  to  put 
a  cheat  on,  to  deceive. 

IMPOSE,  im'p6ae',«.  Command,  injunction. 

IMPOSEABLE,  fm-pA'al-bl,  a.  406.  To  be 
iaad  aa  obligatorv  on  a  body. 

IMPOSER,?m-pJ'z6r.f  .98.  One  who  enjoins. 

IMPOSITION;  im.pX-zJsh'fin,  «.  The  act  of 
iaytoit  any  tlimg  on  another ;  injuncUuii  of 
any  thing  as  a  law  or  duly  ;  CoiuUaiut,  op- 
pression ;  cheat,  fallacy,  iropusturc. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  Im-p^s's^-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 
b«  4one«  impracticable. 

IMPOSSIBIUTY,im.pAs.si.bn'^.ti,«.  Im- 
practicability  ;  that  which  cannot  br  done. 

IMPOST,  tei  p6st,  f.  A  tax,  a  toll,  cnstonr 
paid. 

To  IMPOSTHUMATE,   im-pas'tshA-mite, 
•  a-  91,    To  form  an  abscess,  to  gather,  to 
MB  a  cyst  or  bag  containing  matter. 
tl6 


To  IMPOSTHUMATE,   fm-p^s'tshi-mltc, 

V.  a.  To  afflict  wi(h  an  imnosthume. 

IMPOSTHUMATION,     fm.pds.tsbfi-mi'- 

8hfin,«.The  act  of  forming  an  imposthume, 

the  stale  in  which  an  iinposlhume  i$  formed. 

IMPOSTHUME,  ?m-p6s'tshime,  «.  461.  A 

collection  of  (turuleiit  mailer  in  a  bae  or  cyst. 

IMPOSTOR,  iro-p(S8't6r,  #.  166.  One  who 

cheats  by  a  fictitious  character. 
IMPOSTURE,  Jm-pis'tshAre,  s.  Cheat, 
IMPOTENCE,  ?m'pi.tlnse,    U.    Want   of 
IMPOTENCY,  fm^A-t^n-si,}     power,  in- 
ability, imbecility  ;  uiigovernableness  of  pas> 
sion  ;  incapacity  of  propagation. 
WIPOTENT,  Jm'pi-tint,  a.  170.  Weak,  fee- 
ble, wanting  force,  wanting  power  ;  disabled 
by  nature  or  disease  ;  witliout  power  of  re- 
straint ;  without  power  of  propagation. 
IMPOTENTLY,  im'pA-t^nt-le,  oJ.  AVithout 

power. 
To  IMPOUND,  im.p&and',  r.  a.  To  enclose 
as  in  a  pound,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  ;  to  shut 
up  in  a  penfold. 
IM  PR  ACTIC  A  BILITY,  Im-prak'ti-ki-bll'. 
^-t^,  s.  Impossibility,  the  state  of  being 
not  feasible. 

t^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  bat  T  insert  {(  on 
hit  own  aD(hority :  for  (boiif  h  i(  is  nu(  In  his  \  oc«bQ- 
lary,  he  hss  used  it  (o  expUin  (he  word  JmpoiHhUit$, 
Bu(  (he  very  curren(  u«e  %>f  (bis  word  woo  Id  t>e  a  tnr- 
flcieiit  au(hority  fur  it,  u  it*  nynonym  fmprnctica''te- 
nets,  from  (he  neceMKy  of  placing  (he  accent  bi^b.  is 
so  difficult  of  pronunciation,  and  to  liifeiiui  in  sound, 
u  (o  leave  nu  duub(  (o  which  we  should  give  (he  pr«> 
fercnce. 

IMPRACTICABLE,   Im-prAk't^-kl-bl^   a. 

Not  to  be  performed,  uiifeasible,  impossible; 

untractable,  unmanageable. 
IMPRACTICABLENESS,  imprlk't^kl- 

bl-n^s,  s.  Impossibility. 
To  IMPRECATE,  Wpr^kl^te,  r.  a.  To  call 

for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
IMPRECATION,  Im-pri-ki'shfin,  # .  Curse, 

prayer  by  which  anv  evil  is  wished. 
IMPRECATORY,  ?m'pr*.kl.tfir4,  a.  Con- 

iaining  wishes  of  evil. 

t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  arccn- 
taioion  of  this  word.  He  |>hrcs  (he  accent  on  (h« 
second  syllable;  bat  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Aih,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  on  the  firH.  He  himsrlf  places  (he  accen(  on 
(he  (irs(  of  Dtvrecatofjt;  «04l  (he  same  icaioo  liolds 
in  bmh.— Sec  Principles,  No.  512. 

To  IMPREGN,  Im-prine',  e.  a.  S86.  To 
(ill  with  young,  to  fill  with  any  matter  or 
quality. 

IMPREGNABLE,  im-prlgni-bl, a.  Not  to 
be  stormed,  not  to  be  taken  ;  unshaken,  on- 
moved,  unaffected. 

IMPREGN  A  ELY,  ?m.pr^l-bl^  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 

To  IMPREGNATE,  Im-pr^g'nkte,  r.  a.  To 
fill  with  young,  to  make  prolitick  ;  to  fill,  to 
saturate. 

IMPREGNATION,  im.pr^g-nk'sh^  s.Tho 
act  of  making  prolifick  ;  fecundation ;  that 
witli  which  any  thing  is  itopregnated ;  satu« 
ration. 

IMPREJUDICATE,  im-pri-j^i'd^klte,  a. 
91.  Unprejudiced,  ii«»t  prepossessed,  impar- 
tial. 

IMPREPARATION,  Im-pr^p-l-rJi'sh&n,  a. 
Unprrpnredness,  want  of  preparation. 

To  IMPRESS,  impr^',  c.  a.    To  pc^t  by 
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INAUGURATION,    k-lw^-ili'ah&n,    t. 

InTestituro  by  solemn  rilrt. 
INAURATION,  in-aw-raMiin,  «.  The  act 

of  gildinp  or  c  'vcnn^'  wiiu  guld. 
INAUSPICIOUS,  fn-aw.splsh'ij,  a.     111- 

onienrd,  unlucky,  unfortunate.  • 

INBOUN,  Wb^rn,  a.  iDoate,  implanted  by 

nature. 
INBREATHED,  !n-briTH*d',  a.   S62.    In- 
spired, infused  by  iiupiration. 
INBRED,  in'brld,   a.     Produced  within; 

hatched  or  generat<rd  within. 
To  INCAOE,  in-k^je',  r.a.  To  coop  up,  to 

ftliut  up,  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow 

space. 
INCALCULABLE,  in-k4l'k4-l4.bl,  a.  405. 

Nut  to  be  caJcaiated,coropQted,  or  reckoned 
XT  This  may  be  ctJled  a  rcTuluiiooary  word,  as  we 
never  beard  of  it  till  It  wai  lately  made  ao  mach  ase 
of  ia  France;  but  its  real  aiUity,  aa  well  aa  the  pr«>. 
priely  of  iu  formation,  give*  it  ao  aadoabted  right  to 
liecome  a  part  of  oor  lau^uage. 

INCALESCENCE,  b-ki-lls'slnse,  )f.6l0. 
INCALESCENCY,in.k^-l^'*ln-8^,  \  The 
state  (»f  ;rrawiuf;  warm,  warroiii,  uiciptent  heat. 
INCANTATION,  in-kin-tli'fihfin,  $.  En- 
chantment. 
INCANTATORY,  in-kln'tl-t&r4,  a.  512. 

Dealing  by  enchauttnent,  magical. 
To  INCANTON,  In-kin'ldn,  r.  a.  To  unite 

to  a  canton  or  se(iarate  community. 
INCAPABILITY,  b-kiplblle-t*,      > 
INCAPABLENESS,    ir-kVpl-bl-nls,  J  '• 

Inability  natural,  disqualification  icfal. 
INCAPABLE,  inki'pi-bl,  a.  405.  Wanting 
power, wanting  understandinK»  unable  to  com- 
prehend, learn,  or  understand ;  notable  to  re- 
ceive an^  *^'"S  ^  unable,  not  equal  to  any 
thing  ;  disqualified  by  law. 
tT  A»  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to  follow  the 
LaUtt  qusatliy  in  tLe  antepvnulliraate  a,  ao  C4tpabl€ 
sod  Incmpafde,  if  we  deiive  tbem  f*^m  Cayax  and 
/Pkvr/Kur,  reject  It :  but  the  roo5i  natnral  derivation  jt 
these  word*  is  irom  the  i'rench  Capable  and  Imcapm- 
Ue.    Some  speakers,  however,  make  the  a  short  in 
Al ;  bnt  this  ki  a  provincial  proouodation  that  mnsi 
be  carcinlly  avoided.— See  Placable. 

INCAPACIOUS,  inkl-pii  8h&s, «.  Narrow, 

of  small  content. 
INCAPACIOUSNESS,  !n.k4-pl'shi»-n&, 

s>   Narrowness,  want  of  containing  space. 
To  INCAPACITATE,!n.ki.p4s'8^.tlte,r.  a. 

To  disable,  to  weaken;  tu  disqualify. 
INCAPACITY,  in-ki-pls'^-t^,  #.  Inability, 

want  of  natural  do wer,  want  of  power  of  body, 

want  of  comprenensiveitets  of  mind. 
To  INCARCERATE,  in-kiHsi-rlte,    r.  a. 

^S.  To  imprison,  to  confinf. 
INCARCERATION,  Jnkdr-s^ri'th&n,   #. 

Impriionroeiit.  con6(irment. 
ToINCARN,  in-kilm',  r.  a.  81.  To  cover 

with  flesh 
To  INCARV,  fn-kim',  r.  n.  To  breed  flesh. 
To  INCARNADINE,  |n.kirui-dine,  r.  «. 

149.      Vo  dye  red.     **  This  word,"    savs  Dr. 

Johnson,  ••  1  find  only  oi»c«."— Moc6.  Act  II. 

Scene  II L 
To  INCARNATE,    in-kir'nke,    r.   a.    To 

clfthe  with  flfsh,  to  enb..dv  with  flesh. 
INCARNATE,    in-kir'nite,    part,    «.    91. 

Clothed  with  fleah.  embodirl  with  flesh. 
INCARN  ATION,ln-k4r-nA  ih6n,f.  The  act 

of  assuming  body  ;  tl>e  sutc  of  breeding  flesh. 
51b 
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INCARITATTVE,  in-kii'nl.dT,  $.  612.     A 

medicine  that  generates  flsh. 
To  INXASE,  in-kise',  r.a.  To  cover,  to  en- 
close, to  enwrap. 
INCAUTIOUS.  in-kiw'Aia,  «-    Unwary, 

negligent,  haedless. 
INCAUTIOUSLY,  k-kjw'»hui-lc,  ad.  Un- 
warily, heedlessly,  negligently. 
INCENDIOUS,  k-s^n'de-ds,  a.  204. 

tT  I  l^*ve  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  rHrfi^tt- 
ary,  and  have  often  re|;retted  bcinf  obUrcU  to  ntc-  ih« 
word  incemUarf  as  an  adjective;  but  luevtint  with 
imcctutious  in  Lord  Bacon,  where,  spv^Jiking  uf  rtrtw-i- 
iiun,  be  says,  **  Became  of  the  infioitr  cvilt  whirh  it 
'*  brinipoo  princes  and  l heir  sn Meet*,  it  is  rt-prrsruted 
*'  by  the  horrid  Imafe  of  TVpA/rtM,  wfaote  ha»dr««l 
**  heads  are  the  divided  powers,  and  Huirifhing  )*m% 
"  incCMdioui  detiins,**  I  thuu;^!:!  I  sliutiiddo  m  rr^ 
service  to  the  laagujse  bj  iii**-ittng  this  wurd. 

INCE::DIARY,  in-sln'dc-4-rt-,  or  Jn.p^n'j^- 
l-r^,  f.  293,  376.  One  who  sets  huu»es 
or  tu>/ns  on  fire  in  taalice  or  fur  robt>cr\  ;  uc^o 
who  inflames  faction,  or  promotes  quaiVcls. 

INCENSE,  b'slnse,  s.  492.  PerfaiDe* 
ezlialed  by  fire  in  honour  of  some  gud  uc 
goddess. 

To  INCENSE,  In'alnse,  r.  a.  To  perfume 
with  incense. 

To  INCENSE,  In-slnse',  r.  a.  To  enkindW, 
to  rage,  to  inflame  witli  anger,  to  enrage,  to 
provoke,  to  exasperate. 

INCENSEMENT,  in-slns'mlat,  a.   Ra^e, 

'**•*»  W-        *      •       > 
INCENSION,  !n.8ln'8hin,  a.   The  act  ef 

kindling ;  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 
INCENSOR,  in-sln'sSr,  a.  166.  A  kindler 

of  anger,  an  inflamer  of  passions. 
INCENSORY,  hi's^n-iiiir-*,  a.   512.    The 

vessel  in  which  incense  it  burnt  and  offered. — 

For  the  o,  see  Dum«stirk. 
INCENTIVE,    in-a^nfiv,   a.    That  which 

kindles,  provokes,  or  encourages  ;  ii»citemcnt, 

motive,  eucourageroent. 
INCENTIVE,  in-sinffr,  a.  157.  Inciting, 

encouraging. 
INCEPTION,  ln-s^p'«h&n,  #.  Bcginninir. 
INCEPTIVE,  in-slp'tiv,  a.  157.    Noting  a 

bepinning. 
INCEPTOR,  In-slp't&r,  1. 166.  A  bcfinrr, 

one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 
INCERATION,  in-a^.r4'i»hdn,  a.  Ihe  act  c/ 

Covering  with  wm. 
INCERTITUDE,  in-sir^ti-tAde,  a.   Uncefw 

tainty,  doubtfulness. 
INCP:SSAN'T,  {n-i^'slnt,*.  Unceaxing,  ua- 

intermitted,  contiduoi. 
INCESSANTLY,  <n.8e5'4nt-l^,  md.  With- 
out intermission,  continually. 
INCrST,  In'si'st,  f.    Unnataral  atid  crimi- 

iiai  conjunction  of  persons  within  degrees  pro* 

liibltrO. 

INCKSTUOrS,  !n-8^8't!«hA-fis,  «.  4C|. 
Gui't\  uf  incest,  guilty  of  uui;aiutal  oobabi- 

INCKSTUOUSLY,    In-a^s'tshi-ia-U,     md. 

\\  itii  uiuiatuisl  iuvr. 
INCH,  I'lsh,  «.  So2.  The  twclflh  part  of  a 

foot ,  a  iMovcrhial  tume  for  a  small  quantity  ; 

a  flic*  i»«.int  of  tin  «. 
To  INC  M,  lush,  r.  a.   To  drive  by  iachea; 

to  deal  by  inches,  to  give  spariu^. 
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niPUlSSANCEy  Im-ph-yataae^  t.  Iropo- 

leooe,  tnthUitj,  weakuess,  fteblcoess. — See 

Fumanet, 
IMPULSE,  WpuIse^.Commanicated  force, 

the  effect  of  one  body  acting  upon  another ; 

inioeiMe  acting  apoii  the  mind,  motive,  idea. 
DfPULSION,  im-p&l'shilbi,  «.  The  agency 

of  body  iu  motioa   apoa  body ;  influeuoe 

oeentiiif[  open  the  mind. 
IMPULSIVE,  fcn-p&l'ilv,  a.    Having  the 

paver  of  impulie,  moving,  impeUcut. 
IMPUNITY,  im-p&^i  tl, «.  Freedom  from 

ptHUibnent,  exemption  from  panithraent. 
IMPURE,  lm-p6re',  a.  Contrary  to  sancti- 

U,  onlialiowrd,  uuholjjr ;  uuchaite ;  fecuient, 

wttl  with  extranroas  mixtures,  drossy. 
IMPURELY,  Iin-p4reli,ad.  With  impurity. 
IMPURENESS,  im-p&re'n&,  )  #.  Want  of 
IMPURITY,  Im-pi'ri-t^,        J      sancUty, 

vsot  of  holioest ',  act  of  unchastity  ;  feculent 

•dniitMre. 
ToDIPURPLE,im.pii^pI,  v,  a.   405.  To 

■ike  red.  to  colour  as  with  purple. 
IMPUTABLE,  Im-p&'tl-bl,  o.  Chargeable 

opun  any  one ;  accutable,  chargeable  with  a 

Cult. 
IMPUTABLENE88,    !m-p6't4-bl-n«a,     t. 

Tbrqoalitv  uf  beinc  impmable. 
IMPUTATION,  im.pi-t4'8hin,  #.  Attriba- 

lioo  of  any  tbinie.  genrrally  of  ill ;  censure, 

ttpfosch ;  hint,  reflection. 
IMPUTATIVE,  im-pAtA-tK, 0.512.  Capa- 

^  of  being  imputed,  belonging  to  impata- 

tit*. 
To  IMPUTE,  im-p&te',  e. «.  To  charge  upon, 

«  attribute,  generally  ill ;  to  reckon  to  one 

*W  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 
IMPUTEft,  iB.p(t't&r,  «.  06.   He  that  im- 

ptttk 
IN,  in,  prfp.  Noting  the  place  where  any 

1^  is  present ;  notin)!  the  state  present  at 

■sy  time ;  noting  the  time  i  itoting  power ; 

oodng  proportion ;  concerning. — In  that,  be- 

caasc— Li  as  much,  since,  seenig  that. 
IN, ad.  Within  some  place;  not  out;  en- 

lifEed  to  any  aflair,  placed  in  some  state; 

Bating  entrance  into  any  place ;  close  con* 

koiua  with. 
ui  ku  commonly  in  composition  a  negatire 

•r  privatins  sense.     In  before  r  is  chaused 

iotD  fr,  before  I  into  II,  and  into  ins  before 

M»e  other  consonants. 
INABILITY,  in4-bil'4-t^,  #.  Impuissance, 

faipolenoe,  want  of  power. 
INAB8TINENCE,  in-ib'st^-nlnse,  #.   In- 

leaiperanoe,  want  of  power  to  abstain. 
INACCESSIBLE,  !n4k.s^s^-bl,  a.  Not  to 

be  mctirU,  not  to  be  approached. 
INACCURACY,  in4k1t6-ri-s€,  #.  Want  of 

cuctness. 
WACCURATE,  in-iklcA-rite,  a.  01.  Not 

cnct.  dtit  accurate 
INACTION,  in-ik'shftn,#.  Cessation  from 

Isftiiur,  furtiearMnce  of  labour. 
INACTIVE,  in-Ak'tiv,  a.    Idle,  indolent, 

.  tUgf  i«h. 

INACTIVELY,  in.Ak'tif-l*,ad.  Idly,  slug- 
tJshtj. 

tNACtlVrrV,  !n4k-tlv '^t*,  #.  Idleness, 
frii,  tlui^icivluiess. 

lNAJ>teQUACY,   in.Ad4-kw4.s*,   #.   The 
*<«ie  of  bdog  ttitcqual  to  BOOM  porpote. 


^  Tbc  fkeqoent  vie  of  this  word  ia  parllsmeaf, 
and  iu  being  sdoptfd  by  some  food  writers,  mada 
me  esterui  it  not  oawortliy  uf  «  place  here ;  Uioegb  I 
have  aat  met  with  it  in  auv  other  DictloitarY.  Tba 
word  iiiadequateness,  whicii  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not 
In  Juhntoo ;  but  there  Bccins  a  repugnance  la  writers 
and  speakers  lo  alxiracta  formed  by  mess,  if  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  find  one  of  ani4lier  termination:  and  to  this 
repaguance  we  nwe  the  currency  of  this  word. 

INADEQUATE,  In-Ad'i-kwiite,  a.  01.  Not 

equal  to  the  purpose,  defeciive. 
INADEQUATELY,  in-id'^-kwite-li,   mC 

Defectively,  mit  completely. 

INADVERTENCE,  Jn4d-vir'tinse,  \    ^ 

INADVERTENCY,  in-id-vlr'tln-s*,  J    '" 

Carelessness,  negligence,  inattention;  actor 

etfect  of  negliKf'nce. 

INADVERTENT,  in^id-T^r't&t,  o.  Negli- 

gent,  careless.  ^     ^       ,     , 

IN  ADVERTENTLY,  k-id-Tl/tint-l*,  ad. 

Carelessly,  net'ligentlv. 
IN AUENABLE,  in-Le'y&i4-bl,  US.  That 

cannot  be  alienated. 
INAUMENTAL,  inil-c-mJu'til,  u.  Afford- 
ing no  nourishuient* 
INAMISSIBLE,  in-l-mls's^-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  lost. 
INANE,  In-nine',  a.  Empty,  void. 
To  INANIMATE,  In-in'^-mite,  v.  a.    To 

animate,  to  quicken. 
INANIMATE,  !n-in'*-mlkte,  01. ) a.  Void  of 
INANIMATED,in.ln'i-m4-tld,JUfe,with- 

oat  animation. 
INANITION,  !n4-nW&n,  #.  Emptiness  of 
body,  want  of  fulness  iu  the  Tessels  of  the 
animal. 
INANITY,  In-ln'^.t^,  #.  611.   Emptineat, 

▼oid  space. 
IN  APPETENCY,  bi-4p'p*-tin-s4,  $.  Want 

of  stomach  or  appetite. 
INAPPUCABLE,in-lp'pli.k4-bl,«.   Not 

to  be  put  to  a  peculiar  use. 
INAPPUCATION,  in4p-pl4.ki'^hiln,  «• 

lndoleiu:e,  negligence. 
IN  AllABLE,  bi^r'ri.bl,  a.  40S.  Not  capa- 
ble of  tillage. 
To  INARCH,  )n-lrtsh\  v.  d.  81.  Inarching 
Is  a  method  of  grafting,  called  grafting  by  ap- 
proach. 
INARTICULATE,  in-irdkA-llitc,  o.  01. 
Not  uttered  with  distinctness  like  that  of  the 
syllables  of  human  speech. 
INARTICULATELY,  ln.ir-tlk1t&.llte.ll, 

ad.  Not  distinctly. 
INARTICULATENESS,  in^r-tlklt&.llta. 
n^s,  8,  Confusion  of  sotinds ;  want  of  dis« 
tinctness  in  pronouncing. 
INARTIFICIAL,  In-irt^flsh'll,  a.   Cob- 

traiy  to  aru  ^    , 

IN  ARTIFICIALLY,  In-lr-ti-fUh'il.t,  od. 
Without  art,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  art.  ,        , 

INATTENTION,  !n4t.t2n  shin,  «.  Dian- 

gard,  negligence,  neglect. 
INATTENTIVE,  in4t.t&i'tlv,  0.  Carelesi, 

neicliteeiit,  regardless. 
INAUDIBLE,  In.iwM^.bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 

be  heard,  void  uf  sound. 
To  INAUGURATE,  b-&w'g4.Htte,  r.  a.  To 
consecrate,  to  invest  with  a  new  office  by 
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INAUGURATION,    !n.iw-g&.r&'Ah&ii,    «. 

Investiture  by  solemn  ritps. 
INAURATION,  in-au-ri'shin,  s.  The  act 

of  gildinp  or  c  'Vcrin^'  wiiu  guld. 
INAUSPICIOUS,  fn-aw-»pl»h'a«,  o.     III- 

onirned,  uniuckv,  unfortunate.  * 

INBORN,  in'b^rD,  a.  lonate,  implanted  by 

nature. 
INBREATHED,  inbr^TH'd',  a.   S62.    In- 

spired,  infused  by  tni piration. 
INBRED,  in'br^,   a.     Produced  within ; 

hatciied  or  generated  within. 
To  INCAOE,  in-k4dje',  r.a.  To  coop  op,  to 

•}iut  up,  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow 

space. 
INCALCULABLE,  ?n-k4l'k&-l4.bl,  a.  405. 

Nut  to  be  calculated,  computed,  or  reckoned 
1^  This  may  be  called  a  revoluUooary  word,  a$  we 
never  heard  of  it  liit  It  was  lately  made  so  roach  nse 
of  ia  France;  but  its  real  mitity,  as  welt  «*  the  pro. 
priety  of  iu  formation,  gives  it  aa  ondoabted  right  to 
becouie  a  part  of  oar  language. 

INCALE.SCENCE,  Jn-kA-llsfs^nse,  U.610. 
INCALESCENCYjin-ka-l^s'dln-si,  J  The 
statf  of  n;rowii(K  warm,  warmth,  incipient  heat. 
INCANTATION,  in-kAn-ti'shdn,  #.  En- 
chantment. 
INCANTATORY,  in-kln'ti-tfir-*,  a.  612. 

Deniine  by  enchaMtraent,  magical. 
To  INCANTON,  in-kdn'tiin,  c,  a.  To  unite 

to  a  canton  or  sc(>arate  community. 
INCAPABILITY,  in-kip^bilc-t^,      > 
INCAPABLENESS,    ip-ki'pl-bl-nla,  J  *' 

Inability  natural,  disquaiificutiun  lepal. 
INCAPABLE,  In-k^'pl-bl,  a.  405.  Wanting 
power,wanting  understanding,  unable  to  com- 
prehend, learn,  or  understand ;  notable  to  re- 
ceive any  thine ;  unable,  not  equal  to  any 
thing ;  disqualified  by  law. 
^  As  PlacabU  and  ImpUcable  seem  to  follow  Ibt 
Latui  quaatity  in  tie  antepenultimate  «,  so  CapabU 
and  IncmpaftU,  if  we  derive  tbem  from  Cayax  and 
IneapajCttc^cX  it :  but  the  mott  natnral  derivation  jf 
thes«  w^nrds  is  irom  the  French  CapabU  and  Imcapa- 
tie.    Some  speakers,  however,  make  the  a  short  in 
HI ;  bnt  iMs  i<  a  provincial  pronandatioo  that  mnsi 
be  carcfally  avoidetl.— See  PlacabU. 

INCAPACIOUS,  ln.ki.pjt8h&s,a.  Narrow, 

of  small  content, 
INCAPACIOUSNESS,  Inkl-plghfis-nii, 

s.  Narrowness,  want  of  containing  space. 
To  INC APACITATE,in-kA-pls'8i-t4te,r.  a. 

To  disable,  to  weaken ;  to  dis(|ualify. 
INCAPACITY,  in-kl-pls'^-t^,  #.  Inability, 

want  of  natural  oower,  want  uf  power  of  body. 

Want  of  compreneiisive-ness  f»f  mind. 
To  INCARCERATE,  In-kir's^rile,    r.  a. 

!^S.  To  imprison,  to  confiiu'. 
INCARCERATION,  Jn-kdr-s^ri'shin,   ». 

Imprisonmetit.  cnnBtiement. 
To  INCARN,  inkiim',  r.  a.  81.  To  cover 

with  flesh 
To  INCARV,  !n-kim',  r.  n.  To  breed  flesh. 
To  INCARNADINE,  Jn-kir'ui-dinc,  r.  «. 

149.     To  dye  red.     "This  word."   sa\s  Dr. 

Johnson,  ••  I  find  only  once." — Mac6.  Act  II, 

Scene  ill. 
To  INCARNATE,    b-kir'nlite,    r.   a.    To 

clothe  with  flrsli,  to  r Miboily  with  flesh. 
INCARNATE,    In-kir'nite,    porf.    «.    ©L 

CloU»ed  with  flesh,  embodirl  with  flesh. 
IN( :ARNATlON,Jn-kir.nl«hljn,i.  Theact 

uf  assuming  body  ;  liie  sute  of  brceduig  flesh. 
51b 
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INCAR!:ATIVE,in.kir'nl.Ar,#.  512.    A 

medicine  that  generates  flsh. 
To  INCASE,  iu-kise',  r.  a.  To  cover,  to  en- 
close, to  enwrap. 
INCAUTIOUS,  In-ktw'ilt&s,  c    Unwary, 

negligent,  heedless. 
INCAUTIOUSLY,  in-kjw'shui-le,  ad.  Un- 

warily,  heedlessly,  negligently. 
INCENDIOUS,  in-s^o'deds,  a.  294. 

t^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dicti.-f*. 
ary,  and  have  often  regretted  beinf  obii(e«l  to  a»c  iIm 
word  htctHdUny  as  an  adjective;  but  lueetinic  wtak 
imcettdiinu  ia  Lord  Bacon,  where,  spenkin^  of  rrtM-i- 
liun,  be  sa>s,  **  Bccaase  of  the  iafioit«;  evils  wtJrh  il 
"  brin|(s  ou  princes  and  Ibclr  snl«ject«,  it  is  reprrsrnted 
**  by  the  horrid  imafe  of  Titftkents,  whose  ha»drr<l 
**  heads  are  the  divided  uowers,  aiul  flonrifKlttf  J^ws 
**  IncfHdhui  designs,"  1  thouj^lM  I  should  do  •  rv«( 
service  to  the  laogui^e  by  iutnting  ibi^  %«»rd. 

INCE::DIARY,  in-sln'dc-d.re,  or  lo-s^n'jc. 
l-r^,  8,  293,  370.     One  who  6et4  huu^s 

or  towns  on  fire  in  malice  or  for  robbery  ;  uue 

wl  o  inflames  faction,  or  promotes  quurrds, 
INCENSE,   In'slnse,    s.    492.      Perftunc^ 

exhaled   by  fire  in  honotir  uf  some  god  or 

goddess. 
To  INCENSE,  In'slnse,  v.  a.  To  perfume 

with  inceiue. 
To  INCENSE,  In-s&ise',  r.  e.  To  enkindle, 

to  rage,  to  inflame  with  anger,  to  enrage,  lo 

provoke,  to  exasperate. 
INCE?:SEMENT,  In-slns'm&it,  t.   Rage, 

heat,  fury. 
INCEWSION,  !n-«ln'sh&n,  «.   The  act  mf 

kindling ;  tbe  state  of  being  on  fire. 
INCENSOR,  !n-sln'fftr,  s.  166.  A  kiadler 

of  anger,  an  inflamer  of  passions. 
INCENSORY,  in'ftfe-sfir-^,  #.  512.     The 

vessel  iu  which  incense  is  burnt  and  offered. — 

For  the  o,  see  Dimiestirfc. 
INCENTIVE,    in-flntiy,   #.    That  which 

kindles,  provokes,  or  encourages  ;  iitcitcmrnt, 

motive,  encouragement* 
INCENTIVE,  in-slntiy,  a.  157.  Inciting, 

encouraging. 
INCEPTION,  in-slp'gh&n,  t.  Bcginninjr. 
INCEPTIVE,  ln-8^p't!v,  a.  157.   Noting  a 

befinning. 
INCEPTOR,  in-ilp'tfir,  $,  166.  A  bcgimirr, 

one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 
INCERATION,  in-s^-dt'i^h&n,  «.  Ilie  act  of 

Covering  with  whx. 
INCERTITUDE,  in-slr't^-tAde,  «.   Uneetw 

tainty,  doubtfulness. 
INCESSANT,  in-»^8'slnt,«.  Unceasing,  ob- 

intermittcd,  continual. 
INCF>>SANTLY,  in-s/s'sAnt-l^,  md.  With- 
out intermission,  contit)itaily. 
INCrST,  ?n'st'St,  i.    Unnataral  and  crimi- 
nal coiijuiiction  of  persons  stithin  degrees  pri>- 

hihitrd. 
IN(  KSTl'OrS,     !n-s^8'U«hA.fi8,     a.     461. 

Guilts  uf  incest,  guilty  uf  uni;atutal  oobabs* 

IN(  hisTUOUSLY,    in-s^s'Uhiia-U,     md. 

V\  itit  unnatural  luve. 
INCH,  insh,  s.  »i2.  The  twelfth  part  of  a 

fo<it ;  a  piovcrhiui  luuie  for  a  small  qoautity  ; 

a  iiicr  »»<'int  of  tii:  ^. 

To  INCH,  hwh,  e.  «.    To  drive  by  i 

to  deal  by  inches,  to  give  sparttigU. 
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INCHED,  iiuht,  0.  S59.  Containing  inchei 

taJenpth  or  breadth. 
INCHMEAL,  insh'mele,  «.  A  piece  an  inch 

looif. 
To  INCHOATE,  fagT^A^te,  r.  a.  91.    To 

bcf(ui»  to  commence. 
IXCHUATION,ing.kA.&'8h&n,«.  IncepUon, 

bepinninp. 
INCHOATIVE,  In-kA'l-lIv,  a.  157.  Incep- 

Uvr,  noting  inchoutiuii  or  beginning. 
To  INCIDI^  in-slde',  r.  a.  Medicines  incide 

which  cotiMSt  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles, 

b^  which  tlie  particles  of  other  bitdies  are 

dtfided. 
INCIDENCE,  fn'sMlnse,    >  t.  The  direc- 
LNCIDENCY,  in's^-d^n-s^,  J      tion    with 

which  one  body  strikes  upon  another,  and  the 

angle  made  by  that  line,  and  the  plane  struck 

■poo,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence ;  acci- 
dence, bap,  casualty. 
INCTDENT,  In's^.d^nt,a.Cas«al,  fortuitous, 

occasional,  hap|>«niii^  accidt-nially,  falling  in 

beside  the  main  design;  happiiilng,  apt  to 

happen. 

INCIDENT,  !n'«e-d^nt,  s.  Something  hap- 
pening beside  tin:  main  design,  casualty-,  un 
r»rnt.  * 

INCIDENTAL^  In-sM^n'till,  a.  Incident, 

Casual,  happening  by  chance. 
LNCIDENTALLY,  iD-s^deu'tal-^,  ad.    Be- 
side the  main  desi^in,  occasioi.ally. 
LSCIDENTLY,  fn'si-dint-lc,  cu/.  Occasion- 

»ll),  bv  the  bye,  b>  the  wav. 
ToINciNERATE,in.»ln'n^r.4te,  r.  a.  To 

bom  to  ashes. 
INCINERATION,  !n.s!n-n^r-r4'8han^.The 

act  uf  burning  any  t;  ing  to  a^hes. 
INCIRCUMSPECTION,in.8^r-kfim.8p4k'. 

•b6D,i.  Want  of  caution,  ^vantof  heed. 
INCISED,  ln-«lz*d',  a.  S62.  Cut,  made  by 

totting. 

INCISION,  in'slzb'&n,  #.    A  cut,  a  wound 

n»«de  with  a  shorp  instrument;  division  of 

viKusities  by  roe<licincs. 
INCISIVE,  in-sl'slv,  a.  158,  428.   Having 

d>e  quality  of  cutting  or  divi«ling. 
INCISOR,  In-sl'ttJr,  t.  166.   Cutter,  tooth 

»« the  forrpart  of  the  mouth. 
IVCISORY,  In-il'sAr-is  a.  612.  Having  the 

^ity  of  cutting.— For  the  o,  see  DomeUick, 
INCISURE,  in-tich'6re,  «.  A  cut,  an  aper- 

I^'CITATION.  In.8i.tlt'8h&n,#.  Incitement, 

'•C'niJTe,  mtitive,  impulse. 
^•^CITE, in-slte',  r.  a.  To  «tir up,  to  push 

"^^ard  in  a  purpose,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to 

INCITEMENT,  in-flte'm^nt,  t.  Motive  in- 

*^*i»e,  impulse,  inciting  power. 
[NCIVIL,  fn-iiv'vjl,  a.  Unpolished. 
>NClVlLITY,fn.»^.vJn^.t^    #.     Want  of 
,'*'*"'»•>.  rudeness  ;  act  of  rudrness. 
INCLEMENCY,  in-kl^ra'm^ns*,  s,  Unmer- 

"fttlnrss,  cruelty,  severity,  iiarshness,  ruugh- 
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'1}CLEMENT,  fn-kllm'mint, «.    Unmcrci- 

»w,  ttMpitying,  void  of  tenderness,  harsh. 
INCLINABLE,  fn-kllnl-bl, 
319 
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propensiop  of  will,  fttvonrablj  disposed,  wil. 
ling ;  havine  a  tendency. 
INCLINATION,  in-kl^-n&'shfin,   ».    Ten- 
dency towards  any  point ;  natural  aptness ; 
f>ropension  of  mind,  favourable  disposition ; 
uve,  affection  ;  the  tendency  of  the  magneti* 
cal  needle  to  the  East  or  West, 
INCLINATORY,  in-kllnl-tfir-t,  a.  Haying 
a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other, 
t^  I  biivc  differrd  fVom  Air.  SbeiMsn  hi  the  qaan. 
tity  of  the  vowel  In  tlir  second  s>  liable  of  this  vrord, 
«s  wtll  as  in  Decllnaiorjf     My  reason  is.  that  the  tefw 
miiuilon  atory  has  a  trndency  to  shorten  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  as  is  evident  in  Utclamatorji,  Fredatury, 
&c.\Thich  tiave  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  short, 
thuu)(h  it  is  ion«  in  the  Latin  words  from  which  these 
are  derived. 

INCLINATORILY,  In-kllni-tfirrM^,  ad. 
Obliquely,  with  iiM:lination  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

To  INCLINE,  In-klW,  r.  a.  To  bend,  to 
lean,  to  tend  towards  any  part ;  to  be  favour- 
ably disposed  to,  to  feel  desire  hepinnini;. 

To  INCLINE,  ?n-kllne',  ©.  a.  '  To  give  a 
tendency  *ir  dirctiion  to  any  place  or  state  ; 
to  turn  the  desire  towards  aity  thing ;  to 
bend,  to  inrarvate. 

To  INCLIF,  Inklip',  r.a.  To  graap,  to  en- 

cIo<«*,  to  »urr(iiiiid. 
To  INCLOISTER.  in-kl^VlSr,  r.  a.  To  shut 

up  in  a  ch-i-^ier. 
To  INCLOUD,  k-klSJd',  r.  a.  To  darken, 

to  obscure. 
To  INCLUDE,  In-kl&de',  r.  a.  To  enclose, 

to  shut ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend. 
INCLUSIVE,  in-klu'fliv,  a.  158,  428.    En- 

cliising.  encircling;  comprehendiug  in  tiie  turn 

or  iiiinihers. 

INCLUSIVELY,  ?n-kl Wv.le,«f . The  thing 
nirnti«m«*H  reckont'd  int<»  the  account. 

INC()A<JULABLE,?n.kA-ig'gA.l4-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  concretion. 

INCOEXISTENCE,  InkA-^g-rls'tlnse,  t. 

The  nu«li'y  of  not  eii^tiii^  to;;e'htr. 

INCOO,  in-k^g',  ad.  Unknown,  in  private. 

INCOGITANCY,  in-kdd'j^tdn-s^  #.  Want 
<»f  ihoui^ht. 

INCOG  IT  ATI  VE,?n-k6d'je-t4.t]v,«.  Want- 
ing the  |K>wcr  of  thought. 

INCOGNITO,  b.k6g^i-tA,  ad.  In  a  state 
of  concenlinent. 

INCOHERENCE,  In-kA-hir^nsc,        > 

INCOHERENCY,  in-kA-hi'r^ns.',  (  ** 
Want  of  connexion,  incongruity,  inconse- 
quence, want  of  dependance  of  one  part  upon 
another  ;  want  of  cohesion,  looseness  of  ma- 
terial parts. 

INCOHERENT,  fe-kA-hir^nt,  a.  Inconse- 
quentiaJ,  inconsistent ;  without  cohesion, 
li'cue. 

INCOHERENTLY,  In-kA-h^  r^nt-li,  ad. 
Inconsistently,  inconsequentially. 

INCOLUMITY,  Jn-kA-lA'm^-ti,  #.  Safety, 
security. 

I\COMBUSTIBILIT^',fn-k6m-bis.t*-bll'. 

^-t^',  J.  The  quality  of  resiiiting  fire. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE,    tn-k^m-bd^'t^-bl,   a. 

Not  to  he  consioued  bv  firr. 

INCOMBUSTIBLENESS,  In-kAm-bis't^ 
bl-n^,  8.  The  quality  of  not  being  wotcd 
by  fixe. 
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INCOME,  InlEftm,  t.  166.   ReTenue,  pro- 
duce of  any  tlilnR. 
INCOMMKNSUUABILITY,  In-k^m-mfei. 

sh6-ri-bil'^-t^,  8,    The  state  of  one  thing 

with  respect  to  another*  when  they  cannot  be 

compared  by  any  curoroon  measure. 
INCOMMENSURABLE,  fn-kftm-mln'shft- 

rl-bl,  a.  405.   Not  to  be  reduced  to  any 

measure  common  to  both. 
INCOMMENSURATE.     In-k^m-min'shi- 

rit«,  a.  91.    Not  admitting  one  conunon 

measure.  ,       ,         ,     , 

To  INCOMMODATE,  in-k^rn'm^-dlte, 

91. 
To  INCOMMODE,  In-kAm-mAde', 

V.  a.  To  be  incuuvenif  nt  to,  to  hinder  or  em* 

barrasB  without  verv  jireat  injury. 
lNCOMMODIf)US,   Jn-k6m-mA'di-&«,    or 

ln*k6m-m&'j^-&8,   n.   293.    Inconvenient, 

vexatioat  without  great  mischief. 
INCOMMODIOUSLY,    Ink^m-mi'd^-if- 

1^,  ad.  Inconveniently,  not  at  eaae. 
INCOMMODIOUSNESS,    in-k^m-mi'di- 

At-n^9,  i.  Inconvenience. 
INCOMMODITY,in-k4m>m6d'*.t^,  $.  In- 
convenience, trouble. 
INCOMMITNICABIUTY,  1n-k6m-m&.ni- 

ki-bil'^-t^,  t.  The  quality  of  not  being 

impartible. 
INCOMMUNICABLE,   fa-kim-mftn^-kA- 

bl,  a.  406.  Not  impartible,  not  to  be  made  the 

common  rif;ht,  property,  or  quality  of  more 

than  one ;  not  to  be  expressed,  not  to  be 

told. 
INCOMMUNICABLY,   in.k6m.m&'n^.k|. 

bl4, «!.   In  a  manner  not  to  be  imparted 

or  communicated. 
INCOMMUNICATINO,  !n-k6m.ro&'n^-k&- 

tlng,  0.  Having  no  intercourse  with  each 

other. 
INCOMPACT,  fn-k^m-plkf,  >«.  Not 

INCOMPACTED,in.kdm-pik'tld,  jjoined, 

not  cohering. 
INCOMPARABLE,    ln.k6m'p|.ri.bl,     a. 

Excellent  above  compare,  excellent  beyond 

all  competition. 

fy  This  Is  trnonf  some  of  the  words  to  oar  las- 
^afc.  who 
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gnaf  c.  wboM  acc«ntaitloa  astonlshct  for^iPDcrt,  aad 
MMnclimM  pattkM  nallves.  Wlial  caa  Ik  tbe  r«aK>a, 
say  tbey.  that  comparabU  and  btcomp^trabU  have 
aot  tb«  same  nctrnt  m  the  varb  compart  f  To  which 
it  may  b«  anawcrrd  : — On«  reaaoa  is,  that  the  EoKli? h 
arc  food  of  appaariog  la  th«  lM>rrowrd  rat>cs  of  •»thcr 
laof««g«a ;  and  as  CfmtparotU  and  imromf^rrabU  may 
po«*ibl>  br  derivrd  from  comyarabU'u  and  iMrMW* 
parabuis,  lb«y  Mvto  dolroas  of  U>  ioe  the  slrrM  oo 
the  irsi  lyilabie,  both  to  Uiow  their  jntnliy  to  the  La- 
^a  worda  {stt  Ac%tdtmf),  aod  tu  ditiin);ulsb  them 
from  the  bomraimo  words  formed  frcni  ovr  owo  verb. 
WhcB  this  dlMinctloo  is  «mm«  adopted,  the  mind.wbich 
Is  alw«>«  laboariHs  to  etpreM  its  iUe«t  dlMlnctiy  aod 
forcibly,  find*  a  s<>rt  uf  proprUty  lo  aoorKing  differ. 
•ol  Ideas  to  the  differeoi  acccotaation ;  aod  thai  the 
dlstlfK-ttoo  l»ecomrs  areorate  aod  ciaMieal.  If  we 
may  compare  •wall  thtofs  wiih  fest.  it  may  be  ob* 
seived,  thai  the  t\\\%  ot  laacuacr,  like  other  e%tla  io 
natare,  produce  tome  good,  bat  it  may  be  likewtse 
obarnred,  that  prodaefof  differcot  meaotncs^by  a  dif- 
ferent aceeotttaiion  of  wi>rds,  is  boC  a  buoclmi  way 
c»f  pfooiocing  the  copioaaoeas  of  laofoafea,  and  oucltt 
as  moch  aa  poaslble  to  be  discoara(ed  ;  etpecially 
whro  It  add*  to  the  diffkalty  and  ukes  awa)  from 
the  barinoiiy  uf  pron«nciati>>n.  Hesldee,  there  li  a 
petty  nituiim  which  alwavstodocrscoaromba  in  pro. 
oaaciattoo  lo  carry  thaav  rtUlactloBt  farther  Ihao  they 


oogbl  to  fo.  »ot  coottBt  with  aceeoHof  owvf^aWf, 
kdmiraUe,  commcndahU,  amjmrabU,  <««rof ^Mr, 
ice.  on  the  first  ay  ll>tble,  %»hich  implie*  not  amrrarth 
paclty  of  t>eioj[  arctjUd,  adviircd,  4c •.  but  a  ■«*]**• 
oessof  bdor  acrtpte^t,  admireft,  Ac;  corrMfhhU 
and  susceptibU  aic  s»>raetiiiic«  accciJlcd  In  tbi»  taaa- 
■er,  withoot  the  lc«»t  oeceuity  from  a  difff lence  af 
Signification.  In  »h..rt,  »ll  ihe««  rrfmenient*  in  »»o- 
foage.  which  are  dltticiiit  to  be  an<ler^tcM►,I,  and  pro- 
dnctive  of  perplexicy,  on»ht  lo  be  conildered  ratbtr 
as  OTiis  than  advanlajre*.  nnd  to  be  reitralned  wUhia 
as  OitrTow  botinda  as  po*»ible.— See  IU*U. 

INCOMPARABLY,  ink  Wpil-rl-ble,y. 
Beyond  compa.isoii,  wiihuui  coaij»eUtiou; 
excellently,  to  the  hJL'lie^t  drc^***-.        .  ,  , 

INCOMPASSIONATE,  inkam-pish'to- 
ite,  rt.  91.  Void  of  pity.  i    i  ..t,/ 

INCOMPATIBILITY,  fo-kimplt  ^bfl  - 
h'ihj  ».— See  ComjHttibU.  Inconsiatency 
of  one  thing  with  ano'lirr. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  Jn-k^implt'^bl, «.  la- 
consistent  with  something  el»c,  such  as  can- 
not subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed  togtlhef 
with  something  else.  ^.1.^,1^ 

INCOMPATIBLY,  In-k6m-p4t't-blfe,  ^ 
Inconsistently.  ,       ^        .    »      1     . 

INCOMPETENCY,  !n-k6m'p^-tto-»*,  »• 
Inability,  want  of  adequate  ability  orqiwa- 
cation.  ^        ,    ,  -j^ 

INCOMPETENT,  In-kim'pi-t&it,  «.  WH 
suitahle,  not  adequate,  not  proportionate. 

INCO]MPETKNTLY,ln-kim'p*-t^nt-le,i<. 

Unsuitably,  unHuIy.  ,.,._^- 

INCOMPLETE,  In-k6m-pl4te-, «.  Notpe^ 

(ect,  not  finished.  ,        * 

INCOMPLETENESS,  fo-k6m-plW»*i,«. 

Imperfection,  unfinished  stale. 
INCOMPLIANCE,  inkAm-pll'Infe,  f J^ 

iracubleness,    iropracticabUncss,  contm«c» 

tiottt  temper ;  r«;fusal  of  ccmpliance.       ^^ 
INCOMPOSED,  ln-k6m-pAz'd',  %i9.  D»- 

turbed,  discomposed,  disordered. 
INCOMPOSSIBI  LIT  Y,ln-k6m-p^»Wwj 

*-t*,  f .  Quality  of  beinjc  not  powiWe  boi 

by  the  negation  or  destroction  of  sorocihinf. 
INCOMPOSSIBLE,  fa-kAm-pAs'f^lf  *• 

Not  potsible  together.  . 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY,  In-k6m-pf^ 

b^n-si-bil'^te,  i.  Unconceiyableneff,f«- 

periority  to  human  nndrrstanding.  ^^ 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,<n-kAm-pr*-hW^ 

»i-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be  conceived,  not  » 

be  fully  understood. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLENESS,     Ink&fr 

pr^-h^n's^-bl-nt^,  *.  UnconceiribleiieM. 
INCOMPREHKNSIBLY,in.k4m-pr^h«^ 

Si'-bl^,  otf.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  eoa- 

ceived.  ,      ^         »  .  I  LI  - 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  In-kim-prtsV-bl.  «• 

405.     Not  capable  ot  being  coioprcasrd  m» 

less  spaca.  . 

INCOMPRESSIBILm',  ?n.kAro-pr**;#^ 
bJi'e-tK*.  Incapucity  to  be  »quce«ed  »» 

\t%%  f«M)m.  _,  - 

INCONCURRING,  In-kAn-k&i'tog, «.  W«* 

agreeing. 
INCONCEALABLE,Ui.k6n-al'l4-bl,«.No« 

to  be  hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret. 
INCONCEIVABLE,  In-kAn-a^vl-bl, «. !■• 

comurcheiuible,  not  to  be  conceived  by  i» 

nUno. 
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INCONCEIVABLY,  ?n.k^n^^'v4.bU,  ad. 

Id  a  maimer  bevond  comorehensinn. 
WCONCEPTIBLE,    inkin-slpl^-bl.     a. 

Nolio  be  cmcrWed.  incomprelirii<«ible. 
INC0NCLUDENT,?n.k6n.kli'd^iit,  a.  In- 

ferrine  no  consequence. 
INCONCLUSIVE,  In-kdn-klA'slv,  a.    Not 

oifi*rding  anj  detenuination  of  ihe  mind,  not 

eihibilinc  cogent  evidence. 
INCONCLUSIVELY,  fn-k^nkli'sTvI^,  ad, 

WitboQt  an^  tocb  evidence  as  determines  the 

imder9tanduie>    ' 
INCONCLUSIVENESS,      fn-kin-kli'slv- 

dIs,  f.    Want  of  rational  coKencT. 
I\CONCOCT,fn-ki5n.kikt',  > 

INCONCOCTED,  fn-kin-kdkt'ld,         }  "' 

Unripened.  immature. 
IKCONCOCnON,  !n.k6n.k6k'shSn,  $.  The 

«tate  of  beiny  indigested. 
INCONDITE,  fn-kin'dlte,  a.      Irregular, 

mde,  onpoli^bed.— See  Rectmdite. 
INCONBimONAL,  !n.k6n^WSn4l,   a. 

Witb«»iit  exception,  without  limitAtion. 
WCONDITION  ATfi,  Jn-k6n.d?8h'fin.&tc,a. 

91.    Not  limited;  not  restrained  by  any  con- 

INc:ONFORMITY,?n.kiJn.fSr'm^.ti,».  In- 

tooipliance  with  the  practice  of  others. 
INCONGRU  ENCE,?n-k6ng'p-6.^n8e,  #.408. 

UmofUbletie^s,  want  of  adaptation. 
INCONGRUITY,  fn.kin-grJ'i-t^,  #.    Un- 

ipitablrness  of  one  thine  *•»  anotiicr  ;  incon- 

wtency,  ataurdity,   impropriety;    disagree* 

■ent  Of  parts,  want  of  svmmetr?. 
INCONGRUOUS,  InUnggri-fis,  a.    Un- 

luitable.  not  fitting  ;  inconsistent,  absurd. 
INCONGRUOUSLY,  fn-kinggri-fis-l*,  ad. 

laipmperly.  iinPtlT. 
INCONNEXEDLV,  !n-k<Jn.n^kWd-l^,  ad. 

Without  anv  connexion  or  dependnnce. 
INCONSCIONABLE,  in.k6n'8h(in.4.bl,  a. 

^M.    Void  of  the   sense  of  good  and  evil ; 

tmeatnnable. 
INCONSEQUENCE,  fn-k^n's^kw^nse,  #. 

Incnncliuivene^i.  want  of  just  inference. 
INCONSEQUENT,    Jn-kiJn'g^-kw^t,     a. 

Withotit  just  conclusion,  witliout  regular  in- 

fcrriice. 
INCONSIDERABLE, In-kin-sldlr-l-bl,  a. 

401    Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportant. 
INWNSIDERABLENESS,  fnkin-sld'lr. 

»-bl-n^,  g.    Small  importance. 
INCONSIDERATE,  ?n-kdn-8fd'lr.4tc,a.9l. 

Carcleu,  thoughtless.  n«-(.lij;eiit,  inattentive, 

madverteftt ;  waniiiif;  due  rfpard. 
INCONSIDERATELY,    in-kdn-sfd'^r-ite- 

IKod,  91.     Negligently,  thoughtlessly. 
INCONSIDERATENESS,     fn-k^n-ski'^r. 

4te-n^,  #.  01 .    CarelessnesB,  thoughtleis- 

nets,  tieglitrence. 
iNCpNSIDFRATION,      In-k^n-sld^r-i'- 

•kftn,  #.    Want  of  thought,  inattention, 

inadvertence. 
INCONSISTING,  In-kin-fls'tlng,  a.    Not 

CMniitrnt,  incompatible  with. 
INCONSISTENCE,  Inkcln-slfi't^nse,      ) 
INCONSISTENCY,  in-kdn-iis'l^n-s*,    J'" 

Sodi  uppiisiiion  as  limt  one  proposition  infers 

w«  nr|atjun  of  the  other  j  such  contrariety 

fmt  both  caim«»t  be  together  ;  absurdity  in  ar- 

K^^ent  or  narration,    argument  or  narrative  i 
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where  one  part  destroys  the  other;  Incongm- 
ity ;  unsteadiness,  unchangeableness. 

INCONSISTENT,  In-kin-sfe  tint,  a.  In- 
compatible, not  suitable,  incongruous;  con* 
tmrv,  absurd. 

INCONSISTENTLY,  In-kin-aVtlnt-li,  ad. 
Absurdly,  incongruously,  with  self-contradic- 
tion. 

INCONSOLABLE,  in-kin-siOl-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  suscepti 
hilitv  (»f  comfort. 

INCONSONANCY,  fn-kin'sA-nin-s*,  #. 
Disjicrfenieiit  with  itself. 

INCONSPICUOUS,  in-k6n-spik'i.a8,  «. 
Indiscernible,  not  perceptiblp  by  the  sieht. 

INCONSTANCY,  Jn-kcin  atin-si,  #.  Un- 
sf.*>Rdiness,  want  of  steady  adherence,  muta- 
bility. 

I>fCONSTANT,  ?n-k6n'8tint,  a.  Not  firm 
in  resolution,  not  steady  in  atfection  ;  cbange- 
»ibl»',  mutable,  variable. 

INCONSUMABLE,  In-kin-si'mi-bl,  o. 
N<it  to  be  wasted. 

INCONSUMPTIBLE,  In-k^n-aim'ti-bl,  a. 
4IJ.  Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  brought  to 
on  end. 

INCONTESTABLE,  in-k6n-tl8t4.bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  disputed,  not  admitting  debate, 
uiicontrovertiblf. 

INCONTRSTABLY,  fa-kin-tlstl-bli,  ad. 
Indisputably,  inconirovenibly. 

INCONTIGUOUS,  ?n.k6n.trg'gfi-&s,  a.  Not 
touching  each  other,  not  joined  together. 

INCONTINENCE,  Jn-kin't^nlnse^       ) 

INCONTINENCY,  fn-kdn't^-n^n-ai,  (*• 
Inability  to  restrain  the  ap^ietites,  unchastity. 

INCONTINENT,  fn-kin'ti-nlnt,  a.  Un- 
chaste,  indulging  unlawful  pleasure  ;  shun- 
niiip  delay.  iramedUre.     An  obsolete  sense. 

INCONTfNENTLY,  ?n-k6n'ti.n^nt.l^  ad. 
Unchastely,  without  restraint  of  the  appe- 
tites ;  immediately,  at  oncf .  An  obsolete  sense. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE,  Jn-kin-trA-vir'- 
t^>bl,  a.  405.  Indisputable,  not  to  be 
disputed. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY,?n.k^n-tTA.v|r'ti- 
blf ,  nd.  To  a  degree  beyond  controyersy 
or  dispute.  • 

INCONVENIENCE^ In-kfin-y^'n^^nae,    » 

INCONVENIENCY,  fn-kdn-yi'nWn-sJ,  J 
s.  Unfitness,  tni'X|>edience  ;  disadvantage, 
cause  of  uneasiness,  difficulty. 

INCONVENIENT,  In-kin-vfnWnt,  ad. 
Incommodious,  disadvantageous  ;  unfit,  inex- 
pedient. 

INCONVENIENTLY,  1n-k6n-T^'nWnt.|*, 
ad.      Unfitly,  incommodiously  ;    unseasona- 

IN&NVERSABLE,    in-kin-v^al-bl,    a. 

Incomrnunicfitive,  unsocial. 
INCONVERTIBLE,     inkin-vlr'ti-bl,    a. 

N<»t  transmutitble. 
INCONVINCIBLE,    !n.k4n.yln'8*4)l,    €• 

Not  u*  be  convinced. 
INCONVINCIBLY,  InkAn-vina^bl*,  ad. 

Without  admitting  conviction. 
INCORPORAL,ln-k&r'pA.r4l,«.     Inunate- 

rial,  distinct  from  matter,  dikiioct  from  body* 
INCORPORALITY,  Jn-kir-pi-ril'^-t*,   a. 

Immatrriahiess. 
IN  CORPORALLY,     In-kirpA-rAl-*,     ad. 

Without  nutter. 

Y 
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To  INCORPORATE,  in-kJr'pA-rite,  r.  a. 
To  mincle  different  ingredients  to  ai  tl»c> 
•ball  make  one  mass  ;  to  conjoin  inseparably; 
to  form  into  a  corporation  w  im^y  politick  y 
to  unite,  to  associate  ;  to  emKoHy. 

To  INCORPORATE,  In-k&r'po.rite,  v.  n. 
To  unite  into  one  mats. 

INCORPORATE,  In-kir'p^r&te,  a.  01. 
Immaterial,  unbodied. 

INCORPORATION,  In-kSr-pA-rl'shun,  t. 
Union  of  divert  iugredientt  iu  one  mas.<« ;  for- 
mation of  a  bodjr  politick  ^  adoption,  union, 
astociation.  > 

INCORPOREAL,  In-kJr-pA'rt-iljfl.  Imma- 
terial, unbodied. 

INCORPOREALLY,  Iii.k8r-pi'r^4l4,  ^d. 
Immaterially. 

INCORPOREITY,  In-kJr-pA-ri'i-tl,  #,  Im- 
materiAlity. 

To  IN  CORPS,  In-kirps',  r.  a.  To  incorpo- 
rate. 

INCORRECT,  fa-k6r.rlkr,  a.  Not  nicely 
finished,  ivoi  exact 

INCORRECTLY,  io.k«Jr-rlkt'le,ad.  Inac- 
curatdy,  notexnctly. 

INCORRECTNESS,  fn-kdr-rckrnls,  a.  In- 
accuracy, want  of  exactness. 

INCORIUGIBLE,  In-kiir  re-j^bl,  o.  Bad 
beyond  correction,  depraved  beyond  amend- 
ment by  any  means. 

INCORRIGIBLENESS,!n-k4r'r^.j^bl-ne8, 
«.  Uopeless  deprttvtty,  badness  beyond  all 
means  of  amendment. 

INCORRIGIBLY,  fn-k^r'ti-ji-bl^,  ad.  To 
a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all  meant  of 
ameiidntfnt. 

INCORRUPT,  fn-k6r.r8pl'  )a.   Free 

INCORRUPTED,  fo-kdr-rtp'ted,  J  from 
foulnett  or  depravation ;  pure  of  manners, 
honest,  good. 

INCORRUPTIBILm%?n.k3r.rap-tt-blre. 
li,  a.  IniuscepUbility  of  corruption,  in- 
ca|>acitv  of  drcav. 

INCORr^rPTlBLE,  in.kdr-rap'Je-bl,  a. 
Nut  cup4ble  uf  corrupti«>ii,  not  admitting  de- 
cay.— *^ee  Con-uptibU  an<l  IncoinparabU* 

INC'OKiaPTIOX,  fn-ki'»r-r6p'8bun,  s,   In- 

caparit\  of  curnii'tioo. 

INCORUUPTNESS,      in  kdr.rfipt'n&,     *. 

Purity  of  munhers,  honesty,  intrgcity  ;    free- 
dom from  decav  or  degeneration. 
To  1  NCR  ASS  ATE,  te-kris'site,  r.  a.    To 

thicken,  the  contrjry  to  atienu  ;te. 
INCRASSATION,  in-krus  .s.\  shfin, «.    The 

«ct  of  thickeuin|r ;  tl*e  state  <»>  growiii|f  tltick. 
INCRASSATI\%    In-krds'sd-tiv,   a.   512. 

Having  the  quality  of  thickening. 
16  INCREASE,  b-krke',  r.  n.     To  grow 

more  or  greater. 
To  INCREASE,  la-kr^M^  o.  «.    To  make 

more  or  greater. 
INCREASE,  in-kr^',  «.    AagroentaUon, 

the  state  of  growing  more  or  greater  ;  iucre- 

meiM,  thai  whk:h  b  added  to  tha  original 

stock  ;   produce ;  generation  ;  progeny  ;  the 

tittle  oif  waxing  greater. 
INCREASER,  k-kr^'sir,   «.  98.    He  who 

incre««es. 
INC  UEATED,  fa.kr*.k'tid,€.  Not  created. 
INCREDIBILITY,    fn-kr^-d^-bili-t^,    a. 

The  qoatity  of  torpa^^ing  belief. 
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INCREDIBLE,  In-kr^'^-bl,  a.  406.    Svr- 

passing  belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
INCREDIBLENESS,    fn-kr^'^-W-iA,   #. 

Qu;ilitv  nf  bt'iiig  not  cre«JiMe. 
INCREDIBLY,    fn-kr^d'^bl^,    ad.    In    a 

manner  not  to  be  brli<v«*d 
INCREDULITY,  Jn-kr^-dAli-t^,  #.  Quality 

<»f  n«»t  believine.  hardne^^  of  brltrf. 
INCREDULOUS,  Jn-kr^'A-lfifl,  or  inkrld'- 

JA-Ifis,  a.  293,  276.     Hard  of  belief,  refua- 

ing  credit. 
INCREDULOUSNESS,  ?n.kr^'j4-lifl.nl«, 

i.     Hardne"*^  of  bt- lirf,  incr^dulltv. 
INCREMENT,  Ing^r^-m^nt,   #.      Act  of 

growing  greater  ;  increase,  cause  of  gr«'wirtg 

more;  produce. 

ty  Th«  iosiptrable  prcpodtfun  in,  with  the  accvtit 
OB  it,  wfavo  followed  by  hard  c org,  is  eaaciiy  nitilcr 
the  Mme  preilic4mcnt  asroM/  that  is,  the  iiqul«l  umI 
eutlarmJ  cualvsce.-— Sec  PriHclples,  No.  408. 

To  INCREPATE,   ing'kre-plite,    r.  «.    To 

chide,  to  reprvhend. 
INCREPATION,  kg-kri-pVshfin,  a.    Re- 
prehension, chiding.     • 
To  INCRUST,  Jn.krSst',  \v,a.  To 

TolNCRUSTATE,in.kru«'Uite,  j      cover 

with  an  additional  coaL 
INCRUSTATION,  ing.krfis-ti'ahfin,  a.   An 

adherent  covering,  soiueihiiig  tui^erinduced. 
To  INCUBATE,  Ing'ku-bite,  r.n.    To  tit 

up<»neggs. 
INCUBATION,  ing-kA-bi'8h5n,  a.   Tht  act 

of  sitting  upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 
INCUBUS,  WkA-bus,  a.  The  night-mare. 
To  INCULCATE,  in-ka!'k4te,r.tt.    To  i». 

press  by  frequent  admonitions. 
INCULCATION,  ing-kil-ki'ahin,  a.    Tbc 

act  of  impressing  by  frequent  admonition. 
INCULT,iD-k&U',a.  UncnlUrated,iintiUed. 
INCULPABLE,  in-k^lpl-bl,  a.  405.    Ub- 

blameable. 
INCULPABLY,in-k&]'pl-bl^,  ad,  UnbUme- 

ably. 
INCUMBENCY,    in-kiU^ln-8^,   a.     Tha 

act  of  lying  upon  another ;  the  state  of  keep- 

ine  a  benefice. 
IN(XMBENT,    in-kfim^Jnt,  a.      Restiag 

u|M>n,  lying  upon;  imposed  as  a  duty. 
INCUMBENT,  fn-kdm^^t,  «.     He  wko  ta 

in  present  |>o»sessi<'n  lif  a  broefice. 
To  INCUMBER,  in.kdm^ur,  r.  a.     Ta  e«- 

harrans. 
Ta  INCUR,  In-kfir',  r.  a.    To  become  liabla 

to  a  punishiiif  nt  or  reprehension ;  to  t  ccur,  U* 

{»re9S  «»n  the  st  nn's. 
INCL  RABILITV,  In-kA-ri-bll  cte,  a.     Im- 

p«>t^iltilily  of  cure. 
INCURABLE,  fn-'.vi'ra-bl,  a.  405.     Not  ad- 
mitting remedy,  ii«)t  I"  be  removed  h^  medi- 
cine, irr«*medi.it.le,  hopcK-s^. 
INCURABLES  ESS,      in-k&V^.bl.n&,     a. 

State  nf  not  admittnij  ai  v  r-irc. 
INCURABLY,  in-k6  rd-blc,  ad.    Without 

remtTJv. 
INCIRIOUS,    In-kii'r^t,   a.     Negligent, 

in>«tt.  i,ii\f,  without  cnri  *it^-. 
INCURSION,  in-kur'ah6n^  *.     Attack,  mia- 

chievoui  «*ccurrence  ;  inva^i  n,  iiunad,  rmvajre. 
INCURVATION,  inK-k^r-vVthfin,  a.    Tb© 

act  of  bending  or  making  cr«>oked  j  0cxion  uf 

the  body  in  token  of  reverence. 
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A  lOT,  ii5t  i(»-tftb«  in,  tSb  ira,  bin  m— Ml  wo— pUnd  sit-^^JUii  406,  tbis  mo. 

ToINCURVATBjIn-kftAlte,  r.a.  To  bend, 

To  crook. 
nramvnT,lii.ki/ve-t^,  •.  crookedness, 

Ihf  state  nf  b«ndinp  inward. 
To  INDAGATE,  k'dl-gite,  r.  a.  To  search, 

to  eximiiie. 
IXDAOATION,  ?n-d4-gi'8hin,  s.    Search, 

inquiry,  eiamtiuiton. 
JNDAOATOR,    {n'di-ga4<ir,    «.    ICC,     A 

wwcher,  «n  inquirer,  an  exHiuiner. 
MNDART,  !n-d^,  t>.  «.    To  dart  in,  to 

itn'ke  in. 
To  INDEBT.  !n-d^t',  r.  a.  574.    To  pnt  into 

Mil ;  to  obfiffe,  to  pot  under  obligation. 
LVDEBTED,  jn-dlft^d,  parf.  a.    Obliged 

hy  something  received,  bound  to  restitution, 

uviog  incurred  a  d»*ht. 
INDECENCY,  fn-d^'sln-si,  «.    Any  thing 

otibecoroing,  any  tiling  contrary  to  good  man- 

am. 
INDEC'ENT,  In-d^'slnt,  a.    Unbecoming, 

unit  for  the  eye*  or  ears. 
INDECENTLY,  k-di'sint-U,  od.    Without 

<Jfcmcy,  In  a  maniif  r  contrary  to  decency. 
INDECIDUOUS,  in^i-gidi-fis,  or  In^h- 

»Wj&.6«,  a.  276,  293.    Not  falling,  not 

itwd. 
INDECLINABLE,  hi.d^-kll'n^.bl, «.    Not 

»«r»ed  hy  terroinatioit*. 
IN*PECOROUS,  In-di-kA'rfif,  orln^^k'A- 

'"i «.    Indecent,  unbecoming  —See  De- 

rtrwu. 

t7  NcHking  can  show  more  with  what  servitlty  tre 
'*•**■*•  fuUuw  the  talln  acrvBtiMlioii  Ihaii  pro- 
■■•riaj  (hi*  wonl  ^ilii  ll»e  accent  on  the  prnultl 
■<••  In  Ike  Latin  ttecorux  the  o  is  long,  and  iluu- 
*«•  has  tha  acrrai  ;  bat  In  liedtcortLS  the  u  is  »Lort, 
**^  tW  tccf  Dt  it  convequcntly  rpinor*^!  lo  the  nnic- 
Cntiaiatr  :  UiU  altcrMlion  of  acrnit  oUalua  likewise 
*^  ^  wwrd  i»  u»«<t  in  English,  ait<l  this  acct-ntita 
'*•  \t  perfcrtly  aKreiable  to  oar  own  analoj^  :  but 
^^awt  tk«  Laiin  ailJvctWe  imdicttrut  Ua\  the  penulli- 
2^'o*ttM>«f  ron»cqaeotly  the  accrnl  «.n  it.  we  muM 
•mil  (Rir  uwn  imalocy.  and  at'nrilrly  rdlow  Ih*  Latin 
**"sftuii(ka,alUioagh  that  accattiiution  has  n»  regard 
^uaJoj^  ♦  'or  why  dedccoTMS  and  indti'orus,  womU 
**^ha«c  a  •fniHar  derivation  and  intMHiin;.  rhooM 
"y*  tka  paaaJtiwaic  .>f  diflrrent  iiaanlltira,  cao  b« 
''a^iai  tai«  ■c4liinx  boc  lb«  capHcv  of  eiutoiu  ;  bui 
"^  so  rtaar  au  asaW^y  of  cMir  own  laiign.)tie  should 
^  *■!*«» icirt  to  tli«  capricious  uMfes  o(  Ike  I  nliu  is 


\*^*  ftpwi  the  |COO<t  senac  and  ta*tc  uf  KnuUshmrn. 
^•_^>  b  the  only  one  who  pUcrs  the  accent  on  the 
|'j*y«aakimate  of  this  word  ;  bot  what  is  l>i«  aimLle 
■**>*y,  ib«Mi(li  wim  aaaloKjF  oa  hit  side,  to  a  ciowd 
•cawooskaairtlag  wUb  acrapaor  Latki7~Sec  I'rin 

'^D£COHUM,?n^^kA'riin,«.  Indecency, 

*(*Acthing  unbecoiuiiig. 
INDEED,  in-deed',  ad.  In  reality,  in  truth ; 

<W?e  tiie  coromun  rate ;  this  is  to  t>e  granted 

tkat ;  it  i«  uM^  to  note  a  full  concession. 
iNpEFATIOABLE,  in-d^-fil'tM-bl,   a. 

tR«^tfi«d,itottired,note&hausted  bv  labour. 
INDEPATIG ABLY,  fa-di-.firt^gi.bl^, ad, 

Whhoot  wrarinrt^. 
INDEPECTIBILITY,  in.d^.fi?k.t^bn  i.tis 

t    The  quality  of  auifering  no  decay ,  of  being 

'<»hirct  lo  no  defect. 
iNDfePECTIiiLE,  In^l^flk'te-bl,  a.     L'n- 

faifiitf,  n,,t  li^Me  U»  defect  or  decay. 
IN'DKFKl8lBLE,?n^^.r;&*8^.bl,<i.439.  Not 

y»  be  eut  oif.  not  to  he  »»»eated,  irrevocable. 
'M)EFENSIBLE,  l»-d^^'t^bl,  «.  4W. 

^  bat  cannot  be  defended  or  luaintaincd. 

m 


INDEFINITE,  fa-dif^nlt,  m.  156.  Not  de- 
termined, not  limited,  not  setded  ;  large  be- 
yond the  compreliension  of  man,  tiiough  not 
ah^ilntelv  without  limits 

lNDEnKlTELY,ln.d^f'^nit.le,ad.  With- 
out any  settled  or  determinate  limtiatioii ;  to 
a  degree  indefinite. 

INDEFI N ITUDE,  in-de-fln  i-tiide,#.  Qnan- 
tiiy  not  limited  by  our  underatanding,  Uiough 
yet  linile. 

INDELIHERATE,  ?B^^.l]b'ber-4te,  91.    \ 

INDELI15ERATED,  in-d^.lib1)^r-k.t^d,  J 
a  Unpremeditated,  dune  without  oonsidem' 
tion. 

INDELIBLE,  In-dll'ebl,  o.  405.   Not  to  be 
blotted  out  or  effaced  ;  n<it  to  be  annulled. 
^  This  word,  Mr.  Narts  observes,  both  from  its 

French  and  Latin  elymoloey,  ocvtht  to  be  writtea  Itu- 

deUblt  i  where  we  may  observe  that  the  different  or- 

tKofCrapby  woaUl  not  make  tUa  Icaal  ditfcreocc  In  the 

proanncialion. 

IN  DEUC ACY,  fn-dll'^-kl-se,  i .    Want  of 

delicacy,  want  of  elegant  decency. 
INDEUCATE,  ?n-dll'e-Vkte,  a.  91.    With- 
out decency,  void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency. 
INDEMNIFICATION,    fndlniHii-ft-kk'. 

sh&n,  8,     Security  against  loss  or  penalty  ^ 

reimbursement  of  loss  or  jK'nalty. 
To  INDEMNIFY,  in-d^m'nfc.fl,  r.  a.     To 

secure  against  loss  or  penalty  ;  to  luaintain 

unhurt. 
INDEMNITY,  ?n-<leni'n^-l^,  #.     Security 

from  puniahment,exem|)tion  from  punishment. 
To  INDENT,  fn-dent',  r.  a.      To  mark  any 

thing  with  inequaiiiirs  like  a  row  of  teeth. 
To  INDENT,  ln-d^nl',e.ii.   To  contract,  to 

make  a  compact. 
INDENT^  in-d^nl',  t.    Inequality,  incisvu'e, 

indentation. 
INDENTATION, lu-dln-tA'shfin,  ».    An  in- 

denture,  waving  in  an^  figure. 
INDENTURE,  1n-d^n't»h6rc,«.  461.    A  co- 

venant  so  named  because  the  couulerparta  are 

indented  or  cut  one  by  the  other. 
INDEPENDENCF>,  k-d^-p^u'dlnw,     ) 
INDEPENDENCY,  In-d^-I^n'd^n-s*,    j' 

Freedom,  ciem(>tion  from  reliance  or  control, 

state  over  which  none  lias  powt-r. 
INDEPENDENT,  In-d^-pen'd^nt,  a.    Not 

depending,  not  supported  by  any  other,  not 

veiling  on  another,  not  controlled  ;   not  re- 
lating t(i  any  thing  else,  as  to  a  superior. 
INDEPENDENT,  in-d^pln'dlnt,  $.    One 

who  in  religious  affairs  holds  that  every  con- 
gregation is  a  complete  church. 
INDEl'ENDENTLY,  in^i-pAo'dint-U,  «L 

Without  reference  to  other  things. 
IN  DESERT,  fn-d^-z^rt',  i.   Want  of  merit 
INDESINENTLY,    in-d^s's^nlnt-l*,    od. 

Without  cessation. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE,  in-d^-strik't^-bl,  a. 

N<  t  to  he  destroyed. 
INDCTERMINABLE,    in^*.tlr'ro*.nl-bl, 

a  405.     Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or 

settled. 
INDETERMINATE,    In-d^t^r'm^nkt,    «. 

91.     Unfixed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 
INDETERMINATELY,  in-di-t^r'm^.nkta. 

I^,  ad,    Indelinitely,  not  in  any  settled 

manner. 
INDETERMINED,  in-di-tij'mb'd,  a,  $59. 

Unsetded,  unfiled. 
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n  659.  Fto7»,iar  77,  fill  8S,rtt  81— m^  9S, 

IKDETERMINATION,  In^t-tlrmfc-nl'- 
•hAn,  f .    Want  of  determination,  want  of 

IiTdEVOTION,  in-di-Ti'»h&n,  f .  Want  of 
devotion,  irrclipion. 

IN  DEVOUT,  In-d^-vout',  a.  Not  devout, 
not  reliuious.  irreligious. 

INDEX,  In'd^ks,  f.  The  discoverer,  the 
pointer  out ;  the  hanA  that  points  to  »n^  Hung} 
the  Ubic  of  contenlB  to  a  book. 

INDEXTERITY,  In-d^ks-t^r'^ -t*,  s.  Want 
of  dexterity,  want  of  reartinesf. 

INDIAN,  fn'd^-An,  or  tn'jWn,  orlnd'yan,«. 
88,  2*>l.     A  native  of  India. 

INDIAN,  In'di-an,  o.  Belonging  to  India. 

INDICANT,  ?n'd^.k4nt,  a.  Showing,  point- 
ing out.  that  which  direcU  wliut  is  to  be  done 
in  any  disease.     ,      ,     ,  «.      «» 

To  INDICATE,  kdi-kiite,  r.  «.  91.  To 
shoW.  to  point  out ;  in  pliy  sick,  to  point  out  a 

INDICATION,  in-d^kVflhiin,  «.  Mark, 
token,  sign,  note,  syroplora  ;  d.scovery  made 

INDICATIVE,  ii-d?k'kli-t]v,  a.  512.  Show- 
ina.  inforrainc,  pointing  out ;   in  praninmr,  a 

*  ceTtain  niodificiiti(,n  of  a  verb,  exprcssnig  af- 
firmation or  iudicaiion.  ^  • 

INDICATIVELV,  ^n-dik'ka.ttv-1^,  ad.  In 
\\\ch  a  inamif  r  as  shows  or  Ui-i'eiiv 

To  INDICT,  tn-dite',  r.  a.— See  Indite  and 
its  derivatives.        ,      ,  ,  tx     t       *• 

IN  DICTION,  indikshun,  ».  Declaration, 
priiclaroation ;  an  epoclia  of  ilie  Roman  calen- 
dar, instituted  by  CoiitUntnic  the  Great. 

INDIFFERENCE,  In-dlf 'fer-tnse,  ) 

INDIFFERENCY,1n.dlf'f^r  en-si,        J 
Neutrality,  suspension ;   luipariinhty  ;   nepli- 
ffcncc,  want  of  affection,  unconcerned iicss; 
state  in  which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  pre- 
noudtrates.  -       ,      >     »  ^t  ■ 

INDIFFERENT,  In-dlf 'fer-6nt, a.  Neutral, 
not  determined  to  either  side  ;  unconcf  rued, 
inalteniive.  riMarHless  ;  imparlial,  disintercst- 
e<l ;  pasvible.  t^f  a  middling  state;  in  the 
sarne  leme  it  has  the  force  of  an  aiverb. 

INDIFFERENTLY,  Indlfier-^nt-li,  od. 
Without  distinction,  withtmt  preference  ;  in 
a  neutral  *latf.  %»i*.houl  wish  or  aversion  ;  not 
well,  tolerahlv.  i>»»»ably,  middlingly. 

INDKSENCE,  Wde-j^mie.  ) «.  Want,pe- 
INDIGENCV,  indi-j^n-st,  S  nury,  po- 
verty. 


IN  DlGENOl'S,  In-did'jc-nfis,  €,    Native  to 

INDIGENT,  in'di-jint,  a.  Poor,  needy, 
necessitous ;  in  want,  wanting ;  void,  empty. 

INDlGFi^Tjn^e-j^9t',  "Jo.    Not  te- 

INDIGI.STED,  innl^j^a't^l,  J  pArated  in- 
to di»tinct  ordt-r*  ;  not  formed  or  shaped  ;  not 
concocted  in  the  stomach  ,  not  brought  to 
sQppuratioiu  ,        ,     ,      . 

INDIGESTIBLE,  In-d^jls'ti-bl,  «.     Not^ 
concoctilile  in  the  stomach. 

INDIGFSTION,  in^i^j^i'tihin,  •.  The 
•tatr  of  iiieai*  «nc(»ncoctrd. 

To  IVDI<;iTVTi:.  In-did'jt-tite,  r.  «.     To 

iw.inf  out.  to  •lu»w-  1        I      1         J  «« 

IM)l<aT\TI()Njn-a»d-je.tJi'«han,  «.  The 
act  of  pointing  out  «»r  *liowing. 
Si  I 
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mlt  95-pUie  105,  pin  107— hA  lO,  »i'«  »^ 

INDIGN,  In-dine',  «.  185.  Unworthy,  mi- 
deserving  ;  bringing  indignity. 

INDIGNANT,  in-dlg'n4nt,  a.  Aii?fy,««- 
ing,  inflamed  at  once  with  anger  and  disdna. 

INDIG  NATION  Jn.d]g-nli'shuD,«.Aigfr 
minulcd  with  contempt  or  dispusi;  the  »»ig« 
of  a  sui'crior  ;  iUe  vlXrct  of  anger. 

INDIGNITY,  fn-dlgnc-t^,  i.  ContumflT. 
contemptuous  injury,  violation  of  rij;hlscciHi- 
panied  with  insult.  .     .     .  .    .v 

INDIGO,  ln'dh-^6,  i.  112.  A  plant*  by  tbe 
Americans  called  Anil,  used  i«d>eingfori 
blue  colour.  .*_•  j.« 

INDIRECT,  fn-dl-rlkt',  a.  Not  itrti^t, 
not  rectilinear ;  not  tending  otherwise  l»^ 
collaterally  or  consequentially  to  a  point ;  ua 
fair,  not  honest.  ». ,  ,  i         /\ki;«nA 

INDIRECTION,  fod^r^'shto,  •.  Obhqw 
means,  tendency  not  in  a  straight  Ime;  cni»- 
nest  practice.     ^       ,     ,     »i      .     v^  u« 

INDIRECTLY,  In-dMktn^,***.  N<^* 
right  line,  obliauely;  not  in  express  tef»» 
unfairly,  not  ripnlly. 

INDIRECTNESS, In-de-rlkt'na, «.  OWn 
quitv  ;  unfairiie*s.  i  ^  i  u      * 

INDISCERNIBLE,  In-dU-jfJ^n*-",  *• 
Not  perceptible,  not  disc'verable. 

INDISCERNIBLV,  te-dlx-x^r'ni-We,  '<• 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived^ 

INDISCERPTIBLF^   'n-^^^-^rlP.    ?lk!; 

Not  to  be  separated,  incapable  of  being  bn>iw 

or  destroyed  bv  dissolution  of  parts. 
INDISCERl^IBILITY,  in-dls-^^Tp^*^* 

h-ih,$.     Incapability  of  dissoluuoo. 
INDISCOVERY,  in-dk-k&v'fir4,  «.  ^ 

stateofbeine  hidden.  ,    , 

INDISCREFX  ?n-dl8.kr^k',  a.    Impwei^ 

incautious,  inconsiderate,  injodiciou*. 
INDISCREETLY,  Jn-d]»-kr^fli,«l-^»»* 

out  prudence.  ,    .    >  ,  ,2  Is. 

INDISCRETION,  In-dla-kr&ih'fiB,  «.   ^ 

pnideiice,  rashness,  inconsideratipp. 
INDISCRIMIN  ATE,  ^n.d^5.kri^l'^B*«^  •• 

91.    Undiitinguishable.  not  marked  •"■■"J 

note  of  distinction.  .  _i_'l«li*. 

IN  DISCRIMIN  ATELY,!n-dli-kftai*^'^ 

1^,  ad.    Without  dUUnctipn. 
INDISPENSABLE,     ^-^^'V^^rJi 

Not  to  be  remitted,  not  to  be  ipareO.  u*"^ 

INdIsPENS  ABLENF^S,  fc-dU.pii;;J^ 
nia,  •.    SUte  of  not  being  to  be  iptf^ 

INdTsPENSABLY,  1n.dl«.p^n'»4^  j: 
Without  dispensation,  without  remit«» 

T^INDiSPOSE,  In-dlspW',  «•«  To^J^j; 
unfit ;   to  disincline,  to  make  averse  ,jw 
onler,  to  disnuahfy  for  it.  P-^?!*^ 'iSJTw 
to  dis..rder  slightly  with  regard  to  bean»  , 
make  unfavournble.  .     j,^?^  i. 

INDISPOSEDNESS,  in^>»-P* **^«J 
State  of  unfitness  m  disiitclinaiwn.  o^r 


INDlSpixs'lTION,     fc-<>^P^*^^,e*' 
Disorder   ..f  healih.    trtidency   U>  *>^ 
disinclin.tinn.di»hke.  •  -W*" 

INDISPl  TABLE,  in^^P^l****',*^^^ 
ptti-bl,  «.— See    DUputahU.'-l'f^ 
vcrtible,  incontcsuble. 
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A  W,  n^t  16S~t&be  171,  tSb  179,  bAU  17S  -2U  20&-pi&iid  913— <AiD  4M,  Tim  4  60. 

^  TMi  word  linearly  imdcr  tb«  tame  predicament 
mDitpUMe  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ath.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
W.Joktt«oa,  Mr.  Smith,  Bocbanan,  Ckid  Bailey,  adopt 
IW  lul  acceotaation,  and  only  Mr.  5Utt:rld)in  and  Ed- 
tkk  the  irrt ;  and  yet  my  experience  and  recollection 
^roMly  fail  me  if  thll  b  not  the  general  pronuuciviiou 
ofpvlkaaad  Iriiered  tpcakerai  Mr.  Scott  ba«  given 
hethpronnBciarion* ;  hot,  by  placlag  thit  the  (irat, 
McaM  to  give  it  tb«  preference.— See  Dlsyutubte. 

INDISPUTABLENESS,      Jn-dfs'pA-tl-bl. 

B&, «.    The  state  of  beiug  indisputable, 

oertaintT* 
WDISPUTABLY,     In^^SDU-ti-ble,     ad. 

Without  coutrovers^,  certainly  ;  without  op- 

pusittoR. 
INDISSOLVABLE,  in-dlz-zilvt-bl, «.  In- 

diuuloble,  not  separable  as  tu  iu  parti  \  nut 

to  be  broken,  binding  fur  ever. 

J^Fat  the  ortbocraphy  of  thll  word,  tee  Dlssoli^Me 
INDISSOLUBILITY,  In-d!s-sA-li-b{l'-c-te, 

V  Resistance  of  a  dissolving  power,  firmuess, 

stablenest. 
INDISSOLUBLE,  In^WsA-li-bl,  a.     Re- 
sisting alt  separation  of  its  parts,  firiii,  stable  ; 

binding  for  ever,  subsisting  fur  ever.— -Sec  Dis- 


ImtbtiU. 
DiicitU. 
Dorlhlr. 


LNDISSOLUBLENESS,!n.d!s'si-lfi.bl-n|s, 
I.    ludissolobility,  resistance  to  separation  of 

InSnISSOLUBLY,  indls'si-l&bl^,  ad.    In 

a  Banner  resisting  all  separation ;  for  ever, 

obligatorily.  , 

INDISTINCT,  In-dls-tlnkt',  a.    Not  plainly 

■arked.  confused  ;  not  exactly  discerning. 
INDlSllNCnON,  In-dlstlnk'shfin,  f,  Con- 

hisioii.ancertaititT;  omission  of  discrimination. 
INDISTINCTLY,  In^Ia-tlnkt'l^,  ad.    Con- 

fttsedly.  uncertainly;   wiiliout  bring  di^tin- 

IjIdBTINCTNESS,    in-dJs-tlnkt'n^s,     ». 

Coufuston,  uncertainty. 
INDISTURBANCE,    In-dte-tfii^ilnse,     «. 

Calmness,  freedom  from  disturbance. 
INDIVIDUAL,  !n-di-vld j Wl,  •.    A  lingle 

being,  as  opposed  to  the  s|>ecies. 

t^  It  Is  somewliat  stni'tce  thai  this  woi  d  as  a  tab. 
Mwiivc  sbvnld  not  have  fooutl  Iu  way  into  Johoton's 
UdioMry,  but  i>oC  in  He  iea>t  strange  that  Mr.  She- 
rViu  and  Dr.  Ktarick  shoald  omit  it. 

INDIVIDUAL,  In-di-vld'ii-Al,  or  ln-di-v!d'- 
Ji>ll,  a.  46S.  Separate  from  others  of  the 
tame  species,  single,  numerically  one ;  undi- 
vided, not  to  be  parted  »»r  disjoined. 
ty  Tha  te»«iency  of  d  to  go  Into  J,  whm  the  iccent 
ti  Wfofe.aDd  •*  after  it,  it  evMi^nt  in  thit  and  tin*  sue* 
ceadlH  words.    Sec  Fimclples,  Not.  a03, 294, 316. 

INDIVIDUALITY,   In-de-vld-A-il  e  tiS    s. 

Separate  or  distinct  existence. 
INDIVIDUALLY,     in.d4.v?d'.6-dl4,    ad. 

WiUi  separate  or  distinct  existence,  nameti- 

eaUy. 
To  INDIVIDUATE,  in-d^-vld'uite,  r.  a. 

Tu  distingnuish  from  others  of  Uie  same  species, 

to  Make  single. 
INDIVIDUATION,  In-d^-vld-i4i'8h6n,  #. 

That  whicli  makes  an  individual. 
INDIVIDUITY,  In-d^-vld-A'i-t*,  #.     The 

lUte  «»f  being    an  individual,    Kparate  ex- 

iitcocc. 
IN  DIVISIBILITY,      In-dc-vk-^bil  i -t^, 

INDIVISIBLENESS,  In-dt 
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t,  Sute  in  which  no  more  division  can  be 
made. 

INDIVISIBLE,  in-de-vlz^bl,«.  What  can- 
not be  broken  into  parts,  so  small  as  that  it 
cannot  be  smaller. 

INDIVISIBLY,  In-dJ-vlz'^-bl^,  ad.  So  as 
it  cannot  he  divided. 

INDOCIULK,  in-d(is'l-bl,  a.  405.  Unteach- 
able,  insu^ce()tibic  «>f  in:ilructiun. 

INDOCIL,  !n-d6s'8il,  «.  Unteachable,  in- 
capable of  being  instructed. 

^  This  word  and  all  Its  relatives  have  ihc  o  so  diA 
ferentiy  pionounccd  by  onr  l>c»t  urthoeuiMs,  ih»t  the 
khoriirst  way  tt>  »liow  the  diffcrenra  will  be  tu  ex.hibil 
them  at  one  >it:w  : 

D5ciU,      Sheridan,  Seoft.  Dachanan,  W.  J<AinsCoo, 

Enilck,  Naret, Smith. 
DhcHc.      Ken  rick.  Perry. 

indocile,  bheridau,  Scott,  Boebanan,  W.  Jwbnstoo, 
Perry,  tuilck. 

Sheridan,  Scott.  Entlclu 

Kciirick,  I'erry. 

iHddcidte.  Sbiri.Un,  Scott,  Buchanan,  MT.  Jobustoo, 

F.i.tivk. 
Imtbrible,  Peiry. 

We  herr  we  the  greet  preponderance  of  tuthorlty 
for  the  thort  tonnd  of  o  Iu  all  tiese  words  of  three 
.•y  I  tables,  not  becHotr  ihit  letter  it  short  In  the  l^tlu 
wiudt  whence  ihiy  arc  deilved;  for  rUVdt  and  Wii- 
A/r,  which  have  the  *  short  with  as»  are  rlsHtiUS  and 
t'UUfilis  In  Latin  ;  but  because  the  accent  in  oor  Eng- 
lish w«»rd  it  SHt^-penoltlmate,  and  because  thit  accent 
ba%  a  shortening  power  In  all  words  of  thit  fonn, 
whir h  may  be  califd  ilmplet,  SOS,  unless  the  anlepen- 
uUiinatt:  vo*el  be  H,  and  then  it  Is  alwayi  long.  Sou, 
SI  I,  53T-  Thus  the  aniepennitlmate  vowels  iu  crtdi- 
bit,  clavMe.  vrshlc,  &e.  are  ihort,  though  deriv.^l 
from  cri'dihUis^tlntlcvla,  tisicula,  *c;  but  the  a  in 
tamable,  debatabU,  he.  Is  lont,  because  they  arc 
formativet  «.f «  nr  own,  from  tame,  debate.  Sec 

Why  Dr.  Johnson  thuald  apell  thit  word  without 
the  Onal  e,  as  we  see  It  iu  the  flrtt  and  last  editions  of 
his  Dictionary,  ciunut  be  conceived.  As  well  ml^t 
he  have  lelt  ihli  litter  out  in  ouerile,  versatUr,  and 
jtrtiU.  In  this  he  scemt  iroplUiily  to  have  followed 
ihe  authority  of  Dr.  P.eotly,  who,  however  versed  in 
Laini  and  CireeV,  las  been  proved  by  Or.  Lowlh  not 
to  be  infallible  in  the  Grammar  of  his  own  lauKuage. 

IN DOCI LITY,  ln-dA-s?l'i-ti, «.      Unteach- 

ableitess,  refusal  of  instruction. 
To  INDOCTRINATE,  ?n-ddk  tr^nite,  r.  a, 

91.    To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  any  »cifi.c»- 

or  opinion. 
INDOCTRINATION,  ln-diJk.trc-nV9h&n,f. 

Instruction,  infurmatiun. 
INDOLKNCE,inM«-lense,     Is,  Freedom 
INDOLENCY,  InMo-lcn-eK    J    Irum  p»tiu; 

laziness,  inattcniinn.  listkssncss. 
INDOLENT,  inVli-l^nt,  «.  Free  from  pain  ; 

careless,  Ihzi.,  inalti-nlive,  listless.     - 
INDOLENTLY,    WdA-l^nt-l^,    ad.     AVilh 

ffcedotu  fioni  pain;   caieles>ly,  huily,  inat- 
tentively, lisllcstly. 
To  INDOW,  in-dou',  r.a.    To  portion,  to 

enrich  with  gifts.— SetJ  Kniiott. 
INDRAUCH T,  In'drift,  i.     An  openinR  in 

thi-  land,  into  which  the  sea  eows  i  inlet,  pas- 
sage inwards. 
To  IN  DRENCH,  In-drensh',  c.  d.   To  soak, 

tudniwn. 
INDUBIOCS,  In-dVbe  us,  a.     Not  doubt- 

ful,  not  suspcciiiijj,  cciuin. 
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INDUBITABLK,    fn-dA'bi.tl-bl, 
doobUrd,  unqurstioitable. 

INDUBITABLY,  !n^A^*.^l-blc^  ad.  Un- 
doubtedly,  unquestionnbly. 

INDUBITATE,  Jn-dii  b^-lite,  «.  91.  Un- 
questioned, certain,  apparent,  evident. 

To  INDUCE,  ?n-d&ge',  r.  o.  To  persuade, 
to  influence  any  thing  ;  to  produce  bj  persua- 
•ion  or  influence;  to  offer  by  way  of  indue- 
lion  or  consequential  reasoning ;  to  produce ; 
to  introduce,  to  bring  into  view. 

INDOcEMENT,  ln-d&«e'm^nt,  ».  Motire 
to  any  thing,  that  which  allures  or  persuades 
to  any  thing. 

INDUCER,  In-dfrs&r,  s.  98.     A  peretuder, 

one  that  influences. 
To  INDUCT,  ?n-d&kf ,  r.  a.    To  introduce, 
to  bring  in  ;  to  pat  in  actual  possession  of  a 
benefice. 

INDUCTION,  jn-dfik'shfiD,  ».  Introdoc- 
tinn,  entrance ;  induction  is  when,  from  seve- 
ral particular  propositions,  we  infer  one  gene- 
ral :  the  act  or  state  of  taking  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  living. 

INDUC  TIVE,  in-dik'tfv,  a.  Leading,  per- 
suasive,  with  To  ;  capable  to  inferor  produce. 

To  INDUE,  Iii-d&',  r.  a.    To  invest. 

To  INDULGE,  fn-dilie',  p.  a.  To  fondle, 
to  favour,  to  gratify  with  concession ;  to  grant, 
not  of  right,  but  faroor. 

To  INDULGE,  in-dfilje',  c-  n.  To  be  favotir- 
able. 

INDULGENCE, In-dSl'jkse.    )#.      Fond- 

INDULGENCY,  fn-dfil'jln-si,  {  ne«8,foiid 
kindness;  forbeumnce,  tenderness,  opposite 
to  rigour ;  favour  granted  ;  grant  of  the  church 
of  Home. 

INDULGENT,  fe-diljlnt, a.  Kind,  genUe^ 
nild,  favourable  ;  gratifying,  favouring,  giv- 
me  way  to. 

INDULGENTLY,  in-dBlj^nt-li,  ad.  With- 
out severity,  without  censure. 

IHDULT,  fn-dfilt',       )i.    Privilege  or  ex- 

INDULTO,  in-ddl'tA,  (     emption. 

To  INDURATE,  fci'dA-rktc,  ©.  u.  29S.  To 
grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  INDURATE,  ?n'dA-rkte,  t. «.  To  make 
hard,  to  harden  the  mind. — See  Obdurate, 

INDURATION,  fa-dfi-ri'shiin, «.  The  sUte 
of  growing  hard;  the  actof  hardening ;  obda- 
mcv.  Iiardnes9  «if  heart. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  fn-dfis'tri-is.  a.  DiU^nt, 
laborious ',  dt'signed,  done  forth©  purpore.        I 

INDUSTKIOUSLY,  in-dfis'tr^us-l*.  ad. 
Diligently,  laboriously,  assiduoosJy ;  for  the 
set  piirpoM*.  with  desiirn. 

IN DUSTRV,  in'd&f -tr^,  i.  DUigence,  tMi- 
duily. 

To  INEBRIATE.  in4W4te,  e.  a.  91.  To 
inlnxicate.  to  nuko  drunk. 

INEBRIATION, in-i-brc-Vahfin, t .  Drunk- 
eniu-^s.  intt»viration. 

INEFEABILITY,  Mf-fit-bil'^-t*,  #.    Uo- 

Spcakahlrne»s. 
INEFFABLE,  In-^frt-bl,  «.  405.  Unipeak- 

abic. 
I N  EFF  \  BLV,  Ju-^frt-bl^,  ad.    In  a  manner 

not  lo  he  m  pressed. 
INEFFIX-riVK,    fciH!.f-f^ktIv,    «.        That 

which  can  produce  no  effect. 
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INEFFECTUAL,  !n-^f.(?k'UbUl,  a.    Vtr 
ah!e  to  produce  its  proper  effect,  weak.  «ilk- 
out  |K»wer. 
INEFFECTUALLY,  ?n.4f-l?ktBhUl4, «/. 

Without  effecr. 
INEFFECTUALNESS,     fn-^f-f^kuhUl- 
n^,  s.  463.    lueflicacy,  want  of  power  i» 
j»err»rm  tlie  proper  effect. 
INEFFICACIOUS,  fn-^f-f^-kA'ahiis,..  Id- 

able  to  produce  effects,  weak,  feeble. 
INEFFICACY,  ?n-lm.k4.»^,  $.    Waat«f 

power,  want  of  effect. 
INELEOANCF^  ?n-^r^.g.4nse,     )i.       Ab^ 
INELEGANCY,In-^'l'i.gdn.8^,    J   genceof 

beauty,  want  of  clc^Hnce. 
INELEGANT,    fn^I'i-Kint,    a.    Not  be- 
coming,  not  beautiful,  op|Mi^ite  to  ciegtm; 
mean,  despicable,  conteroptilile. 
INELOQUENT,   fn-^l'A-kxv^nt,    a.      Not 

persuasive,  not  oratorical. 
INEPT,  In-^pt,  a.     Unfit,  useleM,  trifling, 

foolish. 
INEPTLY,  !n.|ptlt,ad.  Triflingly,  fooUsfc- 

ly.  unfitly. 
INEPTITUDE  ln4p't^tAd«,  t.    Unltnew. 
INEQUALITY,  in-e-kwal  i-ti,  s.    Diftr- 
ence  of  comparative  quantity ;   onrvnmesi. 
interchange  of  higher  and  lower  parts  ;  dispn>- 
portion  to  any  office  or  purpose,   state  oi  uK 
being  adrmiate,  inadequateiiess ;    ctiance  of 
sUte;  unlikeness  of  a  thing  to  ilstif;  diiw- 
ence  of  rank  or  station. 
INERRABILITY,  In-lr-ri-bilc-t*,  #.    Ex- 
emption from  erronr, 
INERRABLE,  fn.^r'rl-bl,  a.  466.    ExeapC 

fr«»m  errour. 
INERRABLENESS,in.|r'r^.bI-ii^f.  Ex- 

emption  from  errour. 
IN  ERR  ABLY,  in^rr^bl^,  od.    Uitb  fe- 

curitv  from  errour,  infailihly. 
INERklNGLY,  in-jr'ring-'l^,  ad.    Withoat 

errour. 
INERT,  In-^',  0.     Dull,  sluggiah,  aMtmi- 

less. 
INERTLY,     in-jrta^,     ad.      Slaggiikly, 

INESCATION,  fn-ls-ki'shfa,  $.    Tke  act 

of  layhig  a  bait  in  order  to  deceive. 
INESTIMABLE,    In-^st^ml-bl,    a.    TW 

valuable  to  be  rated,  transcending  all  price. 
INEVIDENT,  in4v'^fet,  a.     Not  j 

obscure. 
INEVITABILITY,    ?n.|v4.ti.bll'^-t^ 

Impossibility  to  be  avoided,  certainty. 

INEVITABLE,  la-^v^-U-bl,  a.    Uaavi 

able,  not  t«i  be  escaj>ed. 
INEVITABLY,  in-lv'c-tlbl^,  ad.  Witboat 

possibility  of  escape. 
INEXCUSABLE,  in-^ks-ku  zlbl,  a,    Nol 

to  be  excused,  not  to  be  pnlliaied  byaiMjIugy- 
IN£XCUSABLENf:sS,       in-^k».k&il-bl- 

nls,  i.     Enonnity  beyond  furgivenea*  or 

palliation. 
I^5EXCUSABLV,  In-Zki-kii^^-bl^rtd.  To 

a  degree  of  guilt  or  foliv  br\  oixl  f  xcuse. 
INEXH  ALABLE,  In-^ka-ba  Ubl,  a,    TImI 

which  cannot  evaporate. 
INEXHAUSTED,  fn.^ka^hawhieJ,a.    Vt 

emptied,  not  pussiUk  iwU  tuipuvd  • 
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descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Spain  or 
Portugal.  ^       ,     1  «,. 

INFANTICIDE,  ]n-fan'ti-8lde,i.  143.  The 
slauehlt-r  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 

INFANTILE,  k'fsin-tUe,  a.  145.  Pertaining 


INEXHAUSTIBLE,   in-lks-h^wa'tc-bl,    a. 

N««t  t.«  he  «pent.      ,      ,     ,  ..   ^ 

IN  EXISTENT,  !n.2p5-Vt?nt,  a.  478.    Not 

liaviuji  being,  not  to  be  found  iu  nulure. 
INEXISTENCE.  in-lgz-Is't^nse,'  «.    Want 

of  bcine.  want  of  existence. 
INEXORABLE,  In-eksA-rd-bl,  fl.    Not  to 

he  entreated.  n.»t  to  be  moved  hy  entreniy. 
INEXPEDIENCE,  in-^ks-pe'dt-ense,  ) 
INEXPEDIENCY,  In-i'ks-pc'Me-tn-s^,  J 

Want  of  fitnp»$,  want  of  proiiricl>,  unsuiU- 

!»lrne»^  to  tinif  or  place. 
INEXPEDIENT,  fn-^ks-p6'dt-6nt,  «.  293. 

liiconvenirnt,  unfit,  iinprof>er. 
INEXPERIENCE     ?n-lks-pi'r^-lnfl,      s. 

Wniit  of  experimental  kn«»wledj:e. 
INEXPERIENCED,  k-eks-pe'rWnst,    a. 

Nut  experienced.  .  ..^  . 

INEXPERT,    in-2ks-p6rt',   a.     Unskilful, 

on%Liiied.  ^     _  ,    . 

INEXPIABLE,  In-eks'.pM-bl,  a.     Not  to 

he  atniied,  not  to  be  mollified  hy  atonement. 
INEXPIARLY,lneks'pe4.bli,  ad.    To  a 

decree  beyond  atouement.      ... 
INEXPLICABLE,  in^ks'pl^-ki-bl,  a.    In- 
capable of  being  ex  plained.        .... 
INEXPLICABLY,    In^ka'ple-kl-bl*,    ad. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  explained.^ 
INEXPRESSIBLE,    In-^ks-pres'si-bl,     a. 

Not  to  he  told,  not  to  be  uttered,  unutterable. 
INEXPRESSIBLY,  In-^ka-pres's^-bk-,  ad. 

To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered. 
INEXPUGNABLE,    in-^kg-n&g'nA-bl,     a. 

Irauregnable,  not  to  be  taken  by  assault,  not 

INEXTI*NGUISHABLE,in.|k».tIng'gwl8h- 
t-bl,a.  405.     Unquenchable. 

INEXTRICABLE,  bi^k9'tri-k^.bl,a.  Not 
to  be  diseuuncled,  not  to  be  cleared. 

INEXTRIC  ABLY,?D-^k8'trc.k4.bl*,  ad.  To 
a  degree  of  perplexity  not  t«»  be  disentangled. 

To  INEYE,  In-V,  v.  n.  To  inoculate,  to  pro- 
pagate trees  by  the  imition  of  a  bud  into  a  fo- 
reign stock.  *    ^     I     »..i    1 

INFALLIBILITY,  fa-^l-U-bJli-t*,       I 

INFALLIBLENF^S,!n-fJn^-bl-nli,   5 
Inerrability.  exemption  from  errour. 

INFALLIBLE,  In-Hln^-bl,  a.  405.  Privi- 
legrd  from  errour.  incapable  of  mistake. 

INFALLIBLY,  Jn-fin^-bl*,  aJ.  Without 
dani^cr  of  deceit,  with  security  from  errour, 
certainly.         ,     ^ 

ToINFAME,  in-llme',  p.  a.  To  represent 
•i»  disadvaiiUge,  to  defame,  to  censure  pub- 
lickly. 

lNFAMOrS,Jn^-ro6i,a.  Publickly  brand- 
ed with  guilt,  openlv  censured. 

INFAMOUSLY,  inTl-mfisle,  ad.  With 
open  reproach,  with  publick  notoriety  of  re- 

\».  Pub- 
)  lick  re- 


pimach  ;'  shamefully;  tkcandalousl  v. 
INFAMOUSNESS,  Jn'fl-m(i«-n^8 
INFAMY,  Jn'fjl.m^, 603. 

proadi.  notorietT  of  bad  character. 

INFANCY,  k'fin-si,  i.    The  first  part  of 

life  ;  first  age  of  any  thing,  beginning*,  original. 

INFANT,  infant,  s.  A  child  from  the  bi»lb 

til  the  end  of  the  seventh  year;   in  law,  a 

young  person  tn  the  age  of  Mue-and-twcntv. 

INFANTA,  b-fln'tA,  #.  92.     A  princess 
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to  an  inf.mt.  ,„     « 

INFANTRY,  InfAn-tr^f.  The  foot  soldiers 

of  an  nrmv.  ,     _.        ,  •  ^ 

To  INFAtUATE,  In-fltsh'u-ite,  c.  a.    To 

strike  with  follv;  to  deprive  of  underslandinv. 
IN FATU  ATIO'N,  ?n-faLsb-ii-a  shin,  a.    The 

actof  striking  with  follv,  deprivation  of  reason. 
INFEASIBLE,   k-f^'zc-bl,  a.     Impracti- 

cable. 
To  1 N  FECT,  in-(ekt',  r.  a.    To  act  upon  by 

contagion,  tnatl'ecl  with  communicated  quali- 
ties, to  hurt  by  contagion  ;    to  fill  wiih  some- 

tiiing  hurtfully  c«iitayiou<i. 
INFECTION,  Jn-fek'shfin,  s.     Contagion, 

mischief  hy  communication. 
IN  FECTlOl  S,  Jn-fi^k'shns,  a.    CouUgious, 

influencinc  l>v  f..iimuiiicat»d  <pialiiie». 
INFECTIOUSLY,  Inlek'shus-li,  ad.    Con- 

tainou^lv.  ■>       y         3        1 

INFECTIOUSNESS,  fn-f&k'shus-nes,  b. 
The  quality  of  being  infectious,  contagious- 

INFECTIVE,  In-fSk'tiv,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  conia^fion. 

INFECUN D,  ?n-lek  find,  a.  Unfruitful,  in- 
fertile— See  Facund.  ,.,      . 

INFECl'N DITY,  ?n-(e-k6n'dt-U ,  #.  V^  ant 
of  fertility.         ,     ^    , 

INFELICITY,  In-f^-lk'si-tc,  #.  Unhappi- 
ness,  misery,  calamity. 

To  INFER,  In-fJr',  r.  a.  To  bring  on,  to 
induce ;  to  draw  conclusiuns  from   (ortgom^ 

IlfFERENCE,  ?nfer-lnsc,  ».     Conclusion 

drawn  from  previous  ariiuuienls. 
INFERRIBLF>,   ?n-f^r  rt-bl,  a.     Dedncibic 

from  premised  griHinds. 
INFERIORITY,  in-rt-rMi4-te,  #.     Lower 

state  of  dignity  or  value. 
INFERIOUR,  in-f^'r^.fir,  a.  314.    Lower  in 
place  ;  lower  in  sution  or  rank  of  hfe  ;  lower 
in  value  or   excellency  ;    subordinate.— Sic 
Hcmmtr.  ,     ^    .  ,  .        . 

INFERIOUR,  in-fe'r^fir,  t,   One  ma  lower 

rank  or  st.^tion  than  anotJM  r. 
INFERNAL,  Jn-feVnil,  «.      Heni.^li,  Tar- 

Urtan. 
INFERNAL,  In-ftVnil  «.     One  thnt  comes 

from  hell ;  one  exc- »  diiclv  wick.  m. 
INFERNAL  STONK,    in-Ur'i.ul-stune,    ». 

The  lunar cnu*'i<k 
INFERTILE,  m-ler'tll,  n.  1 10.     Uuffuitfnl, 

not  prcdiitivr.  . 

IN  FERTI  LIT  V,  In  fer-til'et^,  J.     Unfruit- 

fulnp!«*. 
To   INFEST,  In-f^st',  r.  a.    To  harass,  to 
disturb,  to  phu'ue.       ,      ,    .     , 

INFESTIVITV,  fnfts-th '^t^.  ».     Moiirn- 

fulne*5,  want  of  clieerruliie^s. 
INFESIRED,   in-fes'tir'd,   a.      Rankling, 

ioveterale  ;   \^v^y>vrU  Uftitc^d. 

INFEUDATION,in.fu-ilVfihfin,  J.  The  act 
of  putting  one  in  possession  »'f  n  fee  or  estate. 

IN  FIDE  I^  fn'f^-d^l,  i.  An  unbeliever,  e 
miscreant,  a  pagaji,  one  who  rejccU  Christi- 
anity. 
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INnDELITY,  fa-rt^ll'i-t*,  #.    Want  of 

faith ;  disbelief  of  Cbriftiiimity  ;    treacliery, 

deceit. 
IN  FINITE,  fn'fe-nlt,  o.    Unbounded,  unli- 

niited,  immense;  it  it  hjperbulicalljr  u»ed  fur 

larsre.  great.        ,    _.     -     , 
INFINITELY,  in'f^nh-l^  ad.      Without 

limits,  without  bounds,  immensely. 
INFINITENESS,  kT^-nh-nis,  •.    Immen- 

sitv,  boundlessness. 
I NFINITESIM A L,ln'f&-n^-tls'a^-m4l,a.  In- 

finitelv  divided. 
INFINITIVE,  In-rin'^tlr,  «.    Uncopfined, 

helongiiie  tu  that  mood  of  a  verb  whidi  ex* 

presses  the  action  or  being  indeterroinatelv. 
INHNITUDE,   In-fn'^-lide,  #.    Infinity, 

iromrnsitv ;  boundless  number. 
INnNITY,b-fin'^ti.#  Immensity, bound- 

lessness,  unlimited  qualities ',   endless  num- 

ber. 
INFIRM,  in-flnn',  a,  108.    Weak,  feeble, 

disabled  of  body  ;  weak  of  mind,  irrasolute  ; 

not  stable,  not  solid. 
INFIRMARY,  In-fli'mi-r^,  t.     Lodgings 

for  the  sick. 
INFIRMITY,  in-fSr'm^-l^,  #.    Weakness  of 

•ex, age»  or  temper;  failuig,  weakness*  fault; 

disease,  MaUdy. 
INFIRMNESS,  in-finn'ols,  s.    Weakness, 

feebleness. 
To  INFIX,  !n.f!ks',  r.  a.    To  drive  in,  to 

fasten. 
To  INFLAME,  !n-fl4me',  v,  a.    To  kindle, 

to  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  desire ;  to  exaggerate, 

to  aggravate  ;  tu  heat  the  body  morbidly  with 

obstructed  matter ;  to  protoke»  to  irritate;  to 

fire  with  passion. 
To  INFLAME,  In-fllime',  v,  n.    To  grow  hot 

and  painful  by  obstructed  matter. 
INFLAMER,  b-fl^'mir,  «.    The  thing  or 

person  that  inflames. 
INFLAMMABILITY,  lD.flim.ml.b!l'^.t^,t. 

'l*he  quality  of  catching  fire. 
INFLAMMABLE,  iD-flim'm&.bl,  a.    Easy 

lo  he  set  on  flame. 
INFL4MMABLENESS,  In-fllm  ro^M-n^s, 

s.    The  nuaiitv  <»f  easily  catching  fire. 
INFLAMMATION,  In.fliini.m4  sh&n, «.  The 

act  of  setting  on  flame ;  the  state  of  being  in 

flame  ;  the  beat  of  any  morbid  part  occasioned 

b^  obstroctiun  ;  the  act  uf  exciting  fervour  of 

mind. 
INFLAMMATORY,   fn-flAmml-tfir^,     a. 

Having  the  power  of  inflaming. — For  tlie  o,  sec 

Dimntitk  51t. 
To  INFLATE,  ?n4Ute'  r.  a.    To  swell  with 

wind  ;  to  fill  with  the  breath. 
INFLATION.  in.fl&'shfta,  «.    Tlie.jUte  of 

being  swrlled  with  wind,  flatulence. 
To  INFLECT,  In-fli^kt',  r.  «.    To  bend,  to 

turn ;    to  change  or  vary  ;   lo  vary  a  noun  or 

verb  in  its  ti^rniinations. 
INFLECTION,  in-fllk'shfin,  i.    The  act  of 

bending  or  turning  ^  modulation  of  tiic  vuice ; 

varintion  of  a  noun  or  verb. 
INFLECTIVE,  in-fllk'tiv,  «.    Having  the 

power  of  bending. 
INFLEXIBILITY,  ?n.fllks4-bn'^t*.     1 
INFLEXIBLKNESS,  In-fl^ks'Kbl-nls,  )* 

Stitfiiess,  quality  of  resisting  fleiure  ;  obstina' 

cy.  temper  not  to  be  bent,  inexorable  per- 

US 


INFLEXIBLE,  In-fl^ks'^-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 
be  bent ;  not  to  be  prevailefl  on,  immoveabki  ; 
not  to  be  changed  or  altf  red 

INFLEXIBLY,in-fl^k8'i.bl*,<Ml.  Inexora- 
bly,  invariably. 

To  INFLICT,  ?a-fllkt',  r.  a.  'To  put  in  act 
or  iiiii'utr  as  a  punishment. 

INFLICTER,  inflik'tur,  s.  98.  He  who  pu- 
nishes.    . 

INFUCTION,  ?i\-fllk'8hfin,  ».  The  act  of 
u%inK  puni^linunts  :  tUe  punishm«'nt  imfHt-^-d. 

INFLICTIVE,  In-flik'tiv,  a.  That  which  i« 
Uid  on  as  a  puoishnirnt. 

INFLUENCE,  in-flu'ense,  ».  Power  of  the 
celestial  asi>ects  (iporatini!  opon  terrestrial  t>ti> 
dies  and  atfairs;  nfcendant  power,  power  of 
directing  or  modify ing. 

To  INFLUENCI-;*  in-flt'ense,  r.  a.  To  act 
upon  with  directive  or  impulsive  power,  to 
modify  to  auv  purpose. 

INFLUENT,  5n'flA.ent,fl.     Flowinjcin. 

INFLUENTIAL,  In-fl^i-en'sbdl,  a.  Exerting 
influence  or  power. 

INFLUX,  fn'fluks,  #.  Act  of  flowing  into 
any  thing;  infusion. 

To  INFOLD,  ln-f(&ld',  t .  a.  To  involve,  to 
inwrap. 

To  INFOLIATE,  !n-(Alc-4te,  v. «.  91.  To 
cover  with  leaves. 

To  INFORM^  ln-f5nn',  r.o.  To  animate,  to 
actuate  by  vital  powers  ;  tu  instruct,  to  sup- 
ply with  new  kn4iwledge,  to  acquaint;  to 
offer  an  accusation  to  a  magistrate. 

To  I N  FORM,  {n-fSrm',  v.  a.  To  give  intel- 
ligence. 

INFORMANT,  b-f^rrolnt,  #.  One  who 
gives  information  or  instruction ;  one  who 
exhibits  an  accusation. 

INFORMATION,  Infor-mi'shfin,  #.  In- 
tf  lligence  ^iven,  instruction  ;  charge  or  acco- 
•ation  exhibited  ;  the  act  of  informing  or  ac- 
tuating. 

INFORMER,  Ui.fSnn'gr,  «.  98.  One  who 
gives  intelligence  ;  one  who  discovers  offend- 
ers to  the  magistrates. 

INFORMIDABLE,  in-f^r'mMl-bl,  €• 
Not  to  be  feared,  not  to  he  dreaded. 

INFORMITY,  in-f^r'm^.t^,  «.  Shape- 
Irssiiess.  ,      ,       , 

INFORMOUS,  InfSr'mis,  a.  814.  Shape- 
less,  of  no  regular  figure. 

To  INFRACT,  in-fAkt',  e.  «.    To  break. 

INFRACTION,  In-fHlk'sh&o,  s.  The  act 
of  breaking,  breach,  violation. 

INFRANGIBLE,  Wrin'J^bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  broken. 

INFREQUENCY,  in-fr^w^n-s^,  t.  Ua- 
comnwrnness,  rarity. 

INFREQUENT,  fa-freltwint,  «.  Raiv, 
uncommon. — See  FreoMent. 

To  IN  FRIGID  ATE,  in-fHd'j^^lite,  e.  c 
To  chill,  to  make  cold. 

To  INFRINGE,  !n-frinjc',  e. «.  To  violate, 
to  break  laws  or  contracu  ;  to  desuoy,  lo 
hinder. 

INFRINGEMENT,  in-frinjaWnt,  t. 
Breach,  violation 

INFRINGER,  bfrlnje'ir,  #.  06.    A  break- 

er.  a  violator. 

INFURLVTE,  In-furi4te,  a.  91.    Enraged, 

raging. 
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'  INGREDIENT,  fn-gr^'jent,  i.  204.  Compo- 
~-  •  oart  of  a  bod^  cuusisUii|e  of  ditfcrciii  tua- 

--.  '     f.  408.  Entrance,  pow- 

t,  s.    The  act  of 

.  {.    Belonging  to 

,  r.  a.    To  swallow 
^  ;  to  CHSt  into  a  j;ulf. 

.   iii-i;5r3^-tAte,  v.a.  To 

N,    in-g&r-j^-ti'shiin,    $. 

in-g&s'ti-b],  0.     Not  per- 

1 1  l/il,  or  In-l-b^el',  a,    Un- 

\ ,  unfit,  unqualified. 

11   Hnd  Mr.  Meridan  have.  In  my 

t><  riy  accented  this  word  on  these- 

'<t  ili*>  French  •ccentualicn  «*n  the  last 

:    urreot.     For  tboagh  the  origin  of  ibU 

I  III  i/thabUis,  it  came  to  at  thr«Migh  the 

•  lU,  and  docs  not  aecm  yet  lo  be  uat«ral> 

\  HIT.  In-hlblt, ».  0.    To  dwell  in, 
'  IS  a  dweller. 
t  i  ABIT,  In-hlb^  v.  n.    To  tiwell,  to 

t  \  niTABLE,  fn-hAb'J-tl-bl,  a.  Capa- 
'''"■  of  affording  habilatiun  ;  incapable  ofin- 
f  ibitantt,  iiot  habitable,  unhabiuble.  In 
\  hrse  last  senses  now  not  used. 

i  N  M  ABITANCE,  {n-hib  U4nse,  «.    Rcsi- 
cl«  nee  of  dweller*. 
,  IN  HABITANT,  in.yb'It-tlnt,#.     Dweller, 
I       nnc  that  lives  or  resides  in  a  place. 

INHABITATION,  In-hib-c-ik'shan, «.  Ha- 
bitation,  place  of  dwelling ;  the  act  of  iiilia- 
biting.  or  planting  with  dwcllines,  state  uf 
heUifi  inhabited  :  quantity  of  inhuhiiants. 

INHABITER,  in-hdbit-ur,9B.4.  Que  that 
inhahitst  a  dweller. 

To  INHALE,  !n-hile',  r.  a.  To  draw  in 
with  air,  to  inspire. 

INHARMONIOUS,  in-hir-mA'n^.fis,  a.  Un- 
musicnl,  not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  INHERE,  in-here',  e.  n.  To  exist  in 
•omethintf  else. 

INHERENT,  in-he'rht,  5.  Existing  in 
something  else,  so  as  tu  be  inseparable  from  it, 
innate,  inborn. 

To  INHERIT,  In-hlr'rlt,  r.  a.  To  receive 
or  possess  by  inlieritance  ;  to  possess,  to  ob- 
tain possession  of. 

INHERITABLE,  fnh^r'rlti.bl,  a.  Trans, 
niissible  by  inlieritaucr,  obtainable  by  sue- 
cession.    * 

IN HERITANCE,  In-hlrrlt-inse,  s.  Patri- 
mony, heiediiary  possession  ;  in  Shakespeare, 
possession;  the  reception  of  possession  by 
hrreditarv  right. 

INHERITOR,  In-h^r'rit-ir,  s.  109.  An  heir, 
one  who  recrives  any  thhic  by  accession. 

INHERITRESS,  Jn-hir'rU.^s,  «.  An 
heiress. 

INHERITRIX,  in.h^r'rlt.trlks,  s.  An 
heiress. 

To  INHERSE,  fn-h^rse',  r.  a.  To  enclose 
in  a  funeral  monumrot. 

INHESION,  fnhi'/hftn,  t.  451.     Inherit- 
aiicc,  the  slate  of  cxistiitglii  joiuctikiiigxlsc 
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•n<l  t«e  vhould  neither  pronounce  Enf  n«b  nor  L«ba, 
but  a  B4l>>l<>iiiAh  dialect  between  bo*h 
IMMITAHir.lTY,    Inim-^-di.bil'el^,    f. 

IiifitpMcitv  l«i  Uf  iiiilta'Mi. 
IN£M1TA»LK,  in-Wc-ta-bl,  a. 405.  Abo*e 

imitatioii,  imt  to  bt-  copird. 
INIMITABLY,  Inlm't-tA-bl^,  nd.  Inamu 

ner  not  to  be  imitated,  to  u  decree  of  excel- 

leiice  ubove  imitnlion. 
To  IN  JOIN,  !n-joIn',  r.  a.    To  connnaod^to 

ei)ft>rce  by  autborit^. — S«c  Enjoin;  in  Siiakt- 

s|»eare.  to  join. 
INIQUITOUS,  MkTiwi-lSs,  a.    Unjtut, 

wicked. 
INIQUITY,  In-ikTiWi-te,  s.     Injustice,  oa- 

rra»onabIriie&9  ;  wickedness,  c^ime. 
INITIAL,  in-n!sh'dU  a.  4CL    Placed  at  Ibc 

beginning;  inc'ipierit,  ii(  t  complete. 
To  I NITIATE,  In-lsb  c-att»,  r.  a.     To  cDter. 

to  instruct  in  tiie  rudimf  uis  of  an  art. 
To  INITIATE,  {n-fsh'e-ke,  r.  n.   To  du  the 

first  part,  to  perform  the  first  rite. 
INITIATE,  In-Ish'o-ite,  «.  01.  Unpractised. 
INITIATION,  Jn-Jsb-t-.i'shin,!.  The  act  of 

entering  of  a  new-comer  in»<»  anv  art  or  jlatf. 
INJUCUNDITY,   {ii-ju.kunMi;-te,  j.    la- 

pleasantne*!!. 
INJUDICAIILE,    ?n-jiid^ka-bl,   «,    Not 

cognizable  b^  a  jud^e. 
INJUDICIAL,  In.ju-digh'dl,  a.  Not  accord- 

ing  to  form  of  law. 
INJUDICIOUS,  Jn-jtNdfsb'fis,  a.    Vuiduf 

judgment,  without  judL'mfiti. 
INJUDICIOUSLY,     In-jti-diah'us-lc,    W. 

With  ill  judgment,  not  wisriv. 
INJUNCTION,  In-ifingk'shun, «.  Commaiid, 

order,  precept ;  in  law,  injunction  is  au  iutrr- 
•  locutorv  decree  out  of  tlie  CharKrrv. 
To  INJ l)RE,  injur,  r.  a.    To  hurt  unju5tlf , 

to  mischief  undeservedly,   to   wrung;  luau- 

noy,  to  affect  with  any  inconvenience. 
INJURER,  In'jfir-ur,  s.  9B.    He  that  burt# 

another  unjustly. 
INJURIOUS,  fii-jii'ri-uB,  «.  311.     I'njast, 

inrasive  of  Another's  rights  ;    guilty  of  wr*  n 

or  injury  ;  mischievous,  unjust K  liurtful ;  de- 
tractory, contumelious.  repr(>;i<  l,f;,|. 
INJURIOUSLY,  In  ju'ri-  us-lt-,  a*/.  Wrot^ 

fully,  hurtfuUv.  with  injimice 
INJURIOUS  NESS,       In-ju'r^Lji  Drs,      *- 

Quality  of  being  injuriou^^. 
IN  JURY,  Jn^u-r^,  a.     Hurt  without  juMk", 

mischief,  detriment ;  ftiu  o\ai  rv  ;  c  •    inm^t- 

out  language,  reproachful  up))^!  ui<«n. 
INJUSTICE,  iii-justJii,  a.    142.      Iniijutt). 

wrong. 
INKjngk,i.  409.    The  black  liqu.  r  wiik 

which  men  write  ;  ink   is  ui«-d   f'-r  a  >\  li^jU^' 

with  wiilch  lhe\'  write.  n»  nd  ink,  jm  n  tnk. 
To  INK,  tngk,  r.  a.    To  black  or  daub  with 

ink. 
INKHORN,  ingkliorn,  a.     A  p<»rtaMe  rt^ 

for   the   instruments   of    wiitii*^    ct>niaHM  v 

made  of  horn. 
INKLE,  Ing  kl,  a.  405.     A  kind  of  iwrn'W 

fiilet.  ataj^c. 
INKLING,    ingk'ling,   a.     Hint,  whi»p<"^ 

intiinatioii. 
INKMAKER,    fagk'mi  kur,   j.     He    «W 

raakc5  iuk. 


To  INHIBIT,  In-hib'U,  r.  n.  To  restrain, 
to  hinder,  to  repress,  to  check  ;  to  prohibit, 
to  forbid.  ,     ,      _ 

INHIBITION,  in-he-blsh'un,  a.      Prohibi- 
tion, embargo  ;  in  Uw,  inlulotion  is  a  writ  to 
inhibit  or  hirbid  a  judpe  from  farther   pro- 
ceeding in  the  caii«e  depending  bif«»re  hiui. 
To  INHOLD,  |n-hild', : .  a.      To  have  inhe- 
rent, to  contain  in  itself. 
INHOSPITABLE,  iu-hos'pe-t^-bl,  a.     Af- 
fording no  kindiicss    nor   entertainment    to 
strangers. 
IN  HOSPITABLY,     ?n-h6s'p^ta-bl*,     ad. 

Unkindly  to  strai»per». 
INHOSPITABLENESS,  in-his'pclii. ^ 

bl-n^,  >  #. 

INHOSPITALITY,  ln.h<Js-pi  tnlV^-t^,N 
Want  of  hospitality,    want  of  couricsy   to 
strangers. 
INHUMAN,  In-h&'mln,  a.  88.    Barbarous, 

savage,  cruel,  uncom passionate. 
INHUMANITY,  In-hu-mdn'e-te,  a.  Cruelty, 

sav^enest,  barbarity. 
INHUMANLY,  !n-h6'min-l^,  ad,    Sarage- 

ly,  cruelly,  barbarously. 
To  INHUMATE,  in-hi'mkte,  }v.a.  Tobu- 
To  INHUME,  In-hfime',  S   ry,to  inter. 

To  INJECT,  In-j^kt^  r.  a.    To  throyr  in,  to 

dart  in. 
INJECTION,  In-jlk'shfin,  t.  The  act  of 
casting  in  ;  any  medicine  made  to  be  injected 
by  a  syringe,or  any  other  instrument,  into  anv 
p&rt  ot  tlie  body  ;  the  act  of  filling  the  yessels 
with  wax,  or  an?  other  proper  matter,  to  show 
tlieir  shapes  and  ramifications. 
INIMICAL,  !n-!m'^.kAl,  or  fn-^mllcil,  «. 
Hostile,  contrary,  repugnaiiU 
^  Tilts  word  sprobe  op  in  the  House  of  Commons 
aboat  ten  year»  ago.  and  has  since  l>een  so  macb  in  ase 
as  to  make  as  wonder  bow  we  did  so  long  witbool  it. 
It  bad,  tudeed.  one  great  rtfooamendation.  which  was, 
that  ft  was  proaoancc<l  In  direct  oppotttion  to  the  rules 
of  oor  own  langnage.  An  Esglishman,  who  had  never 
lieard  it  pronoanced.  would,  at  first  sUht,  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  antepenuHlnate,  and  have  pronounc- 
ed the  peonltimate  i  short ;  but  the  vanity  ofibowlug 
lu  derivation  from  tbc  Latin  <NlMi<ctu,where  tbe  pen* 
altlmatc  I  b  long,  and  the  very  OiHiiy  uf  pronounc- 
ing this  i  lottf  in  inimical^  made  thlt  pronnnciatioa 
fasblonabla.  I  know  it  may  be  urged,  tiiat  this  word, 
with  respect  to  sountl,  wa*  as  great  an  oddity  in  Uie 
latla  langwage  as  it  is  in  ours ;  and  that  the  reasoa  for 
making  the  i  lyng  was  its  derivation  from  aaiiciw.  It 
will  b«  said  loo,  that  in  other  words,  »uch  as  aromo- 
riciM,  tjfrmtmieus,  rkftttrims,  Are.  the  i  was  ooljr  tcr- 
roinaitonai ;  Inil  In  inimicui  It  wat  radical,  and  there- 
fore entitled  totheqnantlly  of  its  origliial,  amieu*.  In 
aaswer  to  this,  it  may  t>e  ohfcrved,  th^i  this  was  no 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  un  that  syiUble  in  La- 
tin. In  that  language,  whenever  the  tHniililmate  syl- 
lable was  long,  whether  radical  or  term  (national,  it 
had  always  the  arccat  on  it.  1  bus  the  numerous  tcr* 
minstlons  In  aiis  and  ator,  hy  having  ibc  peauliimatc 
m  loaf,  had  always  the  acreni  on  thni  letter,  while  the 
I  in  the  termiaation  iiU  and  Hut  seldom  had  the  ac- 
cent, because  that  vowel  was  gener«liy  tliort.  Hut 
allowiag  r<»r  a  moment  that  wc  ouehi  M^rvilrly  to  fol- 
low the  Ijitin  accent  and  «{ua«iiii>  in  wonis  which  we 
derive  from  that  I'^nvu^gr,  this  mlr.  ai  l«-asl,  oaght  to 
be  restricted  to  such  Wf*rd«  at  have  preserved  their 
Latin  fofm,»»trmtor.  senator,  ckttraclt  r,  dec  ;  yet  in 
these  words  we  find  the  iMtn  |»«nuiiiuiatc  accent  en- 
tiraly  neglected,  and  the  F.i.i,'ii»h  ani.  pentiliJinatc 
adopteil.  Ilal  it  this  Laiin  aec*  ni  and  qnautlly  should 
•Hteodlo  words  from  the  LaUu  iIiM  are  angltcUvd, 
then  w»  oufctht  to  pronounce  rfiuio/jr.  rf«*ri wf •<•/.«  ; 
searri/y,  uirrt  ty  .  and  urb4t»U\t,  ur!>iiHe-«4if.  In 
short,  the  whvU  lAu^u^r  would  Xt*,  iuvt<auvrpho»cd, 
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bring  In  tororthinj!  not  known  before ;  to 
cliaiifie  by  intntducing  novelties. 

INNOVATION,  JnHiA.vi'»hfin,#.  Change 
bv  ih«  inin>diiciioii  of  n<»vrlijr. 

INNOVATOR,  in'n^-vi-tur,  s.  ICO,  521. 
All  introducier  of  iiuveltiri ;  uiie  that  makes 
charges  by  hilrcMiucing  novelties. 

INNOXIOUS,  ?n-m\k'8hfi9,  a.  Free  from 
niiichicvous  rlFeci^  ;  purr  frrnn  crliiieK. 

IN  NOXIOUSLY,  Jn-niik'fhis-lf,  ad.  Harm- 

IN  NOXIOUSNESS,  fn-n^k'shfia-nls,  i. 
Harmlessness. 

INNUENDO,  In-nMn'di,  «.  An  oblique 
hint. 

INNUMERABLE,  In-ni'mfir-l-bl,  o.  Not 
to  he  counted  for  multitude. 

INNUMERABLY,  in-ni'niur^-bli,  ad, 
V\  tthnut  number. 

INNUMEUOUS,  in-nii'mfir-Ss,  a.  557.  Too 
many  to  tte  counted.  ' 

To  INOCULATE,  in-^k'kii-late,  r.  «.  To 
propapite  any  plant  by  huertint;  Us  hud  into 
another  stock,  to  practise  inoculation ;  tu 
yield  a  bud  to  aiiuiher  sdick. 

INOCULATION,  in^k-ki.li'shfin,  *.  In- 
oculatiiia  is  practised  upon  all  surt!»  of  stone 
fruJt»  and  u|)on  oranges  and  jasuiines ;  the 
uractice  of  transplanting  the  siiiali-pox,  ty  in- 
fusion of  the  roattrr  from  ri|»encd  pustules  inti. 
tlie  veins  of  the  uninfected. 

INOCULATOR,}ii4k;ku-lUiir,«.  One  that 
practises  the  iu<iculatiun  of  trees;  one  uho 
propacates  the  small- pox  by  inoculation,  bil. 

INODOROUS,  fn-AdfirSs,  a.  314.  Want- 
ini;  scent,  not  afTecting  t>»f  nose. 

INOFFENSIVE,  in-6l-f^n'8iT,  a.  168. 
Givhif;  no  scandal,  giving  no  prfivocation ; 
giving  no  pain,  causinf;  no  terror ;  harmless, 
ninocent. — Sep  Offcntwe. 

INOFFENSIVELY,  fn.6f-fen'8?v.l^,  «J. 
Without  ai>|>earance  of  harm,  without  harm. 

INOFFENSIVENESS,  in-iif-f^n'sfv-n^B,  t. 
Harmlessness. 

INOFFICIOUS,  fn.6f-f!sh'fif,  a,  S67.  Not 
civil,  n«it  attentive  tu  tlie  accommodation  of 
others. — See  Officimt*. 

INOPINATE,  intJp'i-iiiite,  o.  01.  No* 
expected. 

I N O PPORTUN E,  ?n-6p.p6r.tiiic',  a.  Un- 
seasonable, inconvrriieiit. 

INORDINACV,  Jn^r'd^-nA^,  #.  108.  Ir- 
rejrularitv,  disorder. 

INORDINATE,  fa^r'd^Dfcte,  a.  91.  Ir- 
regular,  disorderly .  deviating  from  riphi. 

INORDINATELY,  in-or'ae-nitcll?,  ad,  Ir- 
regularly,  not  riehtlv. 

INORDINATENE^S,  in-ir^d^nhe-n^s,  m. 
Want  of  regularity,  intemperance  of  >iny  kind. 

INORDINATION,  in-^r-d^ni'sbfin,  # .  Ir- 
refnilaritv,  deviation  from  rifiht. 

INOROANICAL,  in.or-g4ni-kal,fi.  Void 
of  organs  or  instruiucntal  part*. 

To  INOSCULATE,  fn.*i»'k6-l'ile.  r.  u.  To 
unite  hv  up[M>siti«>n  or  contact. 

INOSCULATION,  in-ds-ki-U'ahJn,  t. 
Union  bv  conjtinctionof  the  rxircmitic*. 

INQUEST,  fng'kw^t,  i .  408.  Jodicial  in- 
quiry  or  etamiuatinn  ;  a  jury  who  are  sum- 
moned to  inquire  into  any  mutter,  and  give  in 
their  opinion  upon  oath,  inquiry,  scarcK*' 


INKY,  fnp^'e,  d.  ConsiAtfngorink;  resem- 
hiiiiir  itik  ;  black  as  ink. 

INLAND,  inland,  a.  88.  Interiour,  lying 
remt'te  ffon»  tl»e  sea. 

IN  LA  ND,  ?olAnd,  i.  Interiour  or  midland 
par(». 

INLANDER,  InlAn-rtfir, s.  98.  Dyyellcr  re- 
mote from  the  s«'a. 

To  INLA  PIDATE,  In-lip'M^te,  r.  a.  To 
make  stony,  to  tuni  to  stone. 

To  IN  LA  W,  fn-l^w',  r.  a.  To  clear  of  out- 
law rv  «»r  Httaindtf. 

To  IN  LAY,  ?n-lV,  r.  a.  To  diversify  with 
different  bodies  inserted  into  the  ground  or 
tub>iratnm;  tu  make  variety  by  being  insert- 
ed htt'.  bodies,  to  varie^'ate. 

INLAY,  in'l4,  «.  492, 408.     Matter  inlaid, 

•ood  formed  to  Inlay. 
INLET,  inlet,  «.  Passage,  place  of  ingress, 

entrance. 
l.NXV,  fn1^,  ad.    Interiour,  internal,  secret. 
INMATE,   in'mkte,  5.    Inmates  are  those 

i^t  are  admitted  to  dwell  for  tbc^r  money 

j'.In'ljr  with  another  roan. 
INMOST,  Jn'mAst,  a.    Deepest  within,  re- 

niolr^t  froru  ll»e  surface. 
INN, in,  4,    A  house  of  entertainment  for 

travrjli-rs  ;  a  house  where  students  are  buard- 

H  snd  taiiuht. 
To  INN,  In,  r.  n.    To  take  up  temporary 

I'ideiu);. 

To  INN,  In,  r.  a.  To  house,  to  put  under 
cover. 

INNATEjln-nite',  9l.jfl.    Inborn,   ingene- 

INN ATED,  h-nk'ihUj  \  rate,  natural,  not 
•uperadded,  not  adtcititious. 

WNATF^FJiS,  Jn.n4t€'n&,#.  The  quality 
"fbeiuif  innate. 

INNAVIGABLE,  In-nlr'vi.gi-bl,  a.  Not 
!"  ^  P'^s^^i  by  »ailitii;. 

iNNT.Rjn'nfir,  a.98.  Interiour,  not  outward. 

INNERMOST,  in'n&r-m&st,  a.  Remotest 
frtrtii  tlie  outward  part. 

INXHOLDER,  inliAl-dfir,  #.  A  man  who 
keem  an  inr». 

INNINGS,  in'ningz,  s.  410.  Lands  reoover- 
ed  from  the  sea. 

INNKEEPER,  ln'k^ep-2r,  s.  One  who 
keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  for  entertain- 
»etit  of  traveller*. 

INNOCENCE,  in'nA-slnse,  )i.  Purity  from 

INNOCENCY,  in'n^^n-9^,  S  injurious ac- 
tMQ,  ontainted  integrity  ;  freedom  from  guilt 
iaiputed  ;  harmlessnets,  innotiousness ;  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
•••akness. 

INNOCENT,  In'n&-8lnt,  a.  Pure  from  mis- 
chief; free  from  any  pao^ticular  guilt ;  unhurt- 
fal.  harmless  ineflTecis. 

INNOCENT,  inmV-8^nt,  s.  One  free  from 
foilt  or  harm  ;  a  natural,  an  i'Uot. 

INNOCENTLY,  lu'n^sl'niM',  ad.  Without 
gaiil;  with  simplicity,  with  silliness  or  impru- 
dence ;  without  hurt'. 

INNOCUOUS,  in.n«ik'ku-fi8,  a.     Hannlebs 

in  ••tfrcts. 
INNCKAJOUSLY,      In-ntikkA-ua-l^,     oJ. 

^VitKoiit  nii^chievous  effects. 
INNOCUOUSNESS,    in-nik'k&.fis-n^s,   «. 

Hanatetfness. 
T«  INNOVATE,  In'no.vite,  c.  a.  01.    To 
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INQUIETUDE,  fn-kwl '^tide,  ».  Disturb- 
td  state,  want  of  quiet,  attack  on  tlie  quitl. 

To  ISQUINATE,  Ing'kwe-nite,  v.  a.  To 
noliutr,  to  corrupt. 

INQUINATION,  Ing-kwe-ni'shfin,  #.  Cor- 
ruption,  pollution. 

INQUIRABLE,  in-kwW-bl,  a.  That  of 
which  inquisition  oriiKjuest  roav  he  made. 

To  INQUIRE,  Jn-kwire',  v.  n.  to  ask  ques- 
tions, tu  make  sfarch,  lo  exert  ciiriusity  on  aii^ 
occasion  ;  to  make  examination. 
ty  Mr.  Nares  very  JuMly  obtrrn,  that   In  thU 

word,  and  all  Its  dei ivatives.  Dr.  JoHiiaod  ka»  prefer* 

tad  the  Latin  etymology,  inquiro,  to  ibe  French  en- 

^MeriTp  contrary  to  what  be  ha»  done  wirh  respect  to 

entire;  and  that  enquire  Utoald  remain  if  we  allow 

enHre, 

To  INQUIRE,  fn-kwlre';  r.  a.  To  ask 
about,  to  seek  out,  as,  he  inquired  the  way. 

INQUIRER,  in-kwi'rur,  «.  98.  Searcher, 
examiner,  one  curious  and  inc^uisilive ;  one 
who  iiiterrogMtei,  one  who  questions. 

INQUIRY,  In-kwi'r*,  j.  Interrogation, 
search  by  question  ;  examination,  seaivh. 

INQUISmON,  Ing-kw^zish'fin, ».  Judi- 
cial  inquiry  ;  examination,  discussion ;  in 
law,  a  manner  of  proceeding,  in  mattera  crimi- 
nal, by  the  office  of  the  judge  ;  the  court  etU- 
blishecl  in  some  count rtes  (or  the  detection  of 
lieresy.  410. 

INQUISITIVE,  iu-kwiz'i.tiv,  a.  Carious, 
busy  in  search,  active  to  pry  into  any  thing. 

INQUISITIVELY,  in-kwIz/zi-tlT-li,  ad. 
With  curiosity,  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

INQUISITIVENESS,  fn.kwiz'z^-tiT-nls,  $. 
Curiosity,  diligence  to  pry  into  tliinss  hidden. 

INQUISrrOR,  ln-kw?z'z^-tfir,  #.  160.  One 
who  examines  judicially  ;  an  officer  in  the 
courts  of  inquisition. 

To  I N  R AI L,  in-rile',  if.  a.  To  enclose  with 
rails. 

INROAD,  !n'f^e,  «.  Incursion,  sudden  and 
desultory  invasion. 

INSANABLE,  in-sin'i-bl,  a.  Incurable, 
i 'remediable. — See  Sanable. 

INSANE,  !n-siine',  a.    Mad,  making  mad. 

INSATIABLE,  in-s2i'8he-ibl,a.  Greedy  be- 
yond measure,  greedy  "o  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

IliSATIABLENESS,  Insi sh^i-bl-n^,  j. 
Greediness  tiot  to  be  appeased. 

INSATIABLY,  k-si'sh^-d-bli,  ad.  With 
greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

INSATIATE,  Jn.»4'8h^-ke,  «.  91,  542. 
Greedy  so  as  not  to  be  ^atinfied. 

INSATURABLE,  fn-s;ltsh'6.r4-b!,  a.  461. 
Not  to  be  glutted,  not  to  be  filled. 

To  INSCRIBE,  !n-8kribe',  r.  a.  To  write  on 
any  thing,  it  is  generally  applTed  to  sometliing 
written  on  a  monameiit ;  to  murk  any  tiling 
with  writing  ;  to  assign  to  a  patron  witliout  a 
formal  dedication ;  to  draw  a  figure  within 
another. 

INSCRIPTION,  in-ikrip'shfin,  «.  Some- 
thing writUn  orencraved  ;  title  ;  consignment 
of  a  book  to  a  patron  witliuut  a  formal  dedi- 
catiim. 

INSCRUTABLE,]n-8kru't4-bI, «.  Unsearch- 
able, not  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  study. 

To  INSCULP,  In-«k6lp',  r.  u.     To  engrave 


to  cut. 

INSCULPTlllE,  ln-skfilp'l;ihurc 
Any  thing  ct)gravc«1. 
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To  INSEAM,  ]n-8^e',  r.  a.    To  imprttt  or 

mark  by  a  !>eam  or  cicntrix. 
INSECT,  Ju'sekt,  $.  Insects  are  so  called 

from  a  separatioti  in  the  nii<ldle  uf  their  b«><l(rs, 

whereby  ti-ey  are  cut  into  two  part*,  which 

are  joined  lo<:ether  by  a  smzll  lijinture,  a*  «e 

see  in   wasps  and   common  tlics .,  auy  tiiiitf 

small  or  coiiteniiuible. 
INSECT ATOU  ?n-s^k-ti'tur,  «.  166.    Oie 

that  persecutes  or  liurasset  with  pursuit 
INSECTILE,  in-s^k'til,  a.  140.  Hauug  the 

nature  of  iii<teci!i. 
INSECTOLOGER,  fnsek-liJl'A-jur,  «.51&. 

One  who  studies  or  describes  iii»»Tts, 
INSECURE,  Ui-8^-k6re',  a.       Not  sccore, 

not  confident  of  safety  ;  not  snfe. 
INSECURITY,  in-s^ki'r^te,    #.     I  ncer- 

tainty,  want  uf  leasonable  confidence  ;  «u<t 

of  safety,  danger,  hazard. 
INSEMINATION,     In-s^-e-nlt'shuo,   i. 

The  act  of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 
INSENSATE,  b-sln'slite,  a.  91.     Stupid, 

wanting  thought,  wanthig  sensibility. 
INSENSIBILITY,  in-s^n-se-bil e't^, «.  la- 

ability  to  perceive;    stupidity.    duh»t»i  «4 

mental  perception  ;  torpor,  dulness  of  corpo- 
real sense. 
INSENSIBLE,  In-sln'si-bl,  a.  405.  Inpfr- 

ceptible,  not    disc«>verable    by   the    srntrs; 

slowly  gradual ;  void  of  feeling,  eitlier  wcalal 

or  corporeal ;  void  of  emotion  or  affecti'nu 
INSENSIBLENESS,    in-s^n'se-bl-n^.   •• 

Absence  of  perception,  inability  to  ^lercctfe. 
INSENSIBLY,  in-s^n'si-blc,  ad,     Imper- 

ceptibly,  in  such  a  roauner  as  is  not  discover* 

ed  by  the  senses ;  by  slow  degrees ;  wiUwat 

mental  or  corporeal  sense. 
INSEPARABIUTY,in-8lp-pir4  bli'c  !r,) 
INSEPARABLENESS,    in-sep'par  i-bl-  \ 

nes,  } 

I.    The  qualitv  of  being  such  as  caimot  be  se- 
vered or  divided. 
INSEP.ARABLE,  Jn-slp'plr-l-bl,  a.    N«l 

to  be  disjointed,  united  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 
INSEPARABLY,     in-slp'pir-i-ble,     •*. 

With  indissoluble  union. 
To  INSERT,  in-slrf ,  r.  a.      To  place  ia  or 

anKUig  other  things 
INSERTION,  In-s^r'shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

pUcin^  any  tiling  in  or  among  otlter  mattiii 

the  thing  inserted. 
INSERVE,  insinr',  r.  a.    To  be  of  usetD 

an  end. 
INSERVIENT,  In-sii'vi-lnt,  a,  Condociie. 

of  use  to  an  end. 
To  INSHELL,  In-shll',  i?.  a.    To  hide  U  a 

shell. 
To  INSHIP,  in-sh?p',  r.o.    To  shut  ia  a 

ship,  to  stop,  to  embark. 
To  INSHRINE,  fa-ahrine',  r.  a.  To  encUiH 

in  a  shrine  or  precious  case. 
INSIDE,  in'slde,  t.      Interionr    p^rt,  part 

within. 
INSIDIATOR,  in-sjd-i-jit&r,  «.  166.    Oae 

who  lies  in  wait. 
INSIDIOUS,  in-sid'^-ig,  or  iD-skl'j^i*^  «• 

tW.»»«W.     Sly,  circumventive,  dili.Tul  toei»^ 

trap,  treacherous. 
INSIDIOUSLY,  \a-»U  i-i»-k\  ad.    la  a  »!• 

and  treacht  rous  manner,  witli  m«licHH»»iJow* 
INSIUHT,  fuVite,  •.  In»pocliuu,dcep  »««, 

kuowltdgc  uf  the  lutc^uur  p<ui»^ 
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INSOLENCE Jn'aA-I^DBe,      |f.  Prido  ex- 

INSOLENCY,  in'sA-l^n-fte,  S  erted  in 
contemptuous  and  overbearing  ireatineiit  of 
other*  ;  petulant  contempt. 

INSOLENT,  k'sA-l^nt,  a.  Cx>nteiDptuoii8 
of  other*,  haugtitv,  overbearing. 

INSOLENTLY,  fn's^llnt-l^,  arf.  With  con- 
tempt of  others,  iiau|!htily,  rudely. 

INSOLVABLE,k.86rvd.bl,  a.  Such  aa  ad- 
inits  of  no  »olutir>n  or  explication ',  that  cannot 
be  paid.— See  SMvabU. 

INSOLUBLE,  in-slni-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to 
be  dissolved  <ir  separated. 

INSOLVENT, in-sil'vlnt,  a.  Unable  to  pay. 

INSOLVENCY,  in-ftAl'vln-si,  *.  InabUity 
to  pay  debts. 

INSOMUCH,  fn-sA-mitsh',  c<n^.  S52.  So 
that,  to  such  a  decree  that. 

To  INSPECT,  k-sp^ki',  r.  a.  To  look  into 
by  vray  of  exaroinatitMj. 

INSPECTION,  in-splk'8hfin,  t.  Prying 
exatninatiiiii,  narrow  and  dote  tonrey  ;  luper- 
intendencc,  presiding;  care. 

INSPECTOR,  b-ip^k'tur,  1. 166.  A  prying 
examiner  ;  a  soperintendenl. 

INSPERSION,  in-Bplr'shfin,  f.    A  fprin- 


INSIGNIFICANCE,  fe-Big-nirf*-kin«e,  ) 

INSIGNIFICANCY,  In-aJg-nifffc-kAn-sc,  J 
f.  Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  terms  ;  un- 
importance. ,      .>      ,   J     « 

INSIGNIFICANT,  In-sig-nlrfe-kint,  «. 
Waiitnii;  mraninp,  void  of  sifzniAcation  ;  un- 
iropurtNUt,  wanting  weight,  iiiclfVciual. 

INSIGNIFICANTLY,  k-sig-nJl'fe-kdnt-l^, 
U.  Without  meaning  i  without  importance 
Of  effect. 

INSINCERE,  In-sln-sf re',  a.  Not  Avhat  he 
appears,  not  heart  v,  dissembling,  unfaithful ; 
not  sound,  c«»mipt«d. 

INSINCERITY,  fa-sin-s^r'i-ti, «.  Diasimu- 
Ution,  want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

To INSINEW,  in-sfoni,  r. a.  To  strengthen, 
to  confirm. 

INSINUANT,  In-sln'nfi-^t,  a.  Having  the 
powrr  to  gain  favour. 

To  INSINUATE,  In-sWuiikie,  r. «.  To  in- 
troduce  any  thing  gently  ;  to  push  ccntly  into 
CtTour  or  regard,  commonly  with  the  recipro- 
cal pr^ioun  ;  to  hint,  to  impart  directly  ;  to 
Instil,  to  infuse  gently. 

To  INSINUATE,  k-»ln'n&-lite,  r.  n.  To 
wlnredle.  to  gain  on  the  atlecii<»i:»  by  genllc 
degrees;  to  steal  into  imperceptibly ;  to  be 
CMivryed  insensibly  ;  to  enfold,  to  wreathe, 
to  wind.  ,      ,       ,  ,       3  «,, 

INSINU  ATION,  In-sln-nft-i'shCin,  s.  The 
powerof  plea^inftor  st<  altnj:  upon  the  «H*ections 

INSINUATIVK,Jn.8?n'n6-4-t!tr,  a.  Stealing 
on  the  atfectioiis  .   ,     * 

IXSINUA TOR,  Jn-sk'ni-fi-tOr,  «.  16C,  521. 
He  that  insinnate«. 

INSIPID,  In-sip'pld,  a,  \\  ithout  taste ;  with- 
out  spirit,  witbuui  patiio?  ;  t^al,  dull,  heavy. 

IN8IPI DITY,  fo-8^-pid'e-t^.     \ «.      Want 

INSIPIDNESS,  U\-ti\\i'pid'nhf  i  of  taste  ; 
want  of  life  or  si-irii. 

INSIPIDLY,  in-sip'pldl^,  ad,  Withotit 
taste,  dully.  ,    ,   , 

INSIPIENCE,    In-sV^-lnsc, 
want  of  understanding. 

To  INSIST,  In-sist',  r.  h.  To  8Und  or  rest 
upon ;  not  lo  recede  from  terms  or  assertions, 
to  persist  in  ;  to  dwell  upon  in  discourse. 

INSISTENT,  in-sfe'tint,  a.  Resting  upon 
•ny  thing.  , 

INSITION,  in-sW&n,  «.  The  insertion  or 
ingraftrociit  of  one  branch  into  anolher.^See 

1N8ISTURE,  In-sis'UhAre,  f.  461.  This 
word  seems  in  Shakespeare  to  signify  constan- 
c?  or  regularity.       .      ,   -       , 

INSiTIENCY,  ln-sl»h'^4n.8*,  #.  Exemp- 
tion from  thirst ;  a!>pli^d  to  a  camel,  that  can 
Uavel  h.ng  over  dry  deM-rts  without  drinking. 

To  INSNARE,  In-snire',  r.  a.  To  Intrap, 
to  catch  in  a  trun,  gin,  or  snare  to  inveigle  ; 
to  inUnpIr  in  difficulties  or  perpleiities. 

INSNAKER,?n-sna'rir,;i.9H.Hethatinsnare8 

INSOCIABLE,  insA'she^-bl,  a.  405. 
Averse  from  conversation  ;  incapable  of  con- 
nexion or  union.        ,       ,  ,     ,  ^       , 

INSOBRIETY.  InsA-bn'^t*, «.  Pninkcn- 
nesf ,  want  of  s*>br»etv. 

To  INSOLATE,  in'si-lMo,  r.  a.  91.  To  dry 
in  thr  sun.  to  rxpose  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

INSOLATION,  in-sA-Uahin,  s.  Expori- 
tion  to  tlic  sun. 


To  INSPHERE,  In-artrc',  r.  m. 


To  place 
Which  may 


Folly, 


in  an  orb  or  sphere. 
INSPIRABLE,  in-spVrk-bl, «. 

be  drawn  in  with  tlie  breath. 
INSPIRATION,  ln-8p*-rk'shfin,  s.  The  act 

of  drawing  in  ilie  breath  ;  tlie  act  of  breathing 

into  any  thing  ;   infusion  of  ideas  into  the 

mind  by  a  superior  power. 
To  INSPIRE,  In-Bplre',  ».ii.    To  draw  in 

the  brenth. 

To  INSPIRE,  in-splre',  r.  a.    To  breathe 

into,  to  iiifuse  into  the  mind  ;  to  animate  by 

supernatural  infusion ;  to  draw  in  with  the 

breath. 

INSPIRER,!n^pl'r4r,s.08.  He  that  inspires. 

To  INSPIRIT.  in-spVit,  p.  o.  To  animate^  to 

uctuate,  to  fill  with  life  and  vigour.^ — See^pirit. 

To  INSPISSATE,  fn-spls'sate,  r.  a.      To 

thicken,  to  make  thick. 
INSPISSATION,  iu-spls-sVshftn,  «.    The 

act  of  making  any  liquid  thick. 
INSTABILITY,  b-stl-bft'i-t*,  s.  ,  Incon- 
staitcy,  sickliness,  muUbility  of  opinion  or 
conduct. 
INSTABLE,  In-stil)!,  a.  405.    Inconstant, 

clianpinK. 
To  INSTALL,  In-stAll',  r.  a.  84,  406.    To 
advance  to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in 
the  seat  or  stall  proper  to  that  condition. 
INSTALLATION,  in-st^l-li'shin,  s.    The 
act  of  giving  visible  i  os»e?>si«rti  of  a  rank  or 
office,  bv  placinu  in  the  pro}>er  seat 
INSTALMENT.   ?n-8tall  m^nt,  i.    The  act 
of  installing  i    the  seat  in  which  one  is  install- 
ed ;  pa\ment8  mnde  at  diflferent  times. 
INSTAliCE.Wstanse.   7  s.      Importnnity, 
INSTANCY,  <n'8t4n.8is  J     urgency, solici- 
tation ;  motive,  influence,  pressing  argument; 
prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit ;  csample, 
document. 
To  INSTANCE,  In'stlnsc, e. ».     To  give  or 

oAer  an  eiample. 
INSTANT,  in  stint,  «.    Pressing,  urgent ; 
immediate,  without  any  time  intcrvctung,  pre* 
I      MDt  \  quick,  without  delay. 
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tJ  W*.  Fife  n,  fir  77,  fill  dS,  fit  81— ai^  », 

INSTANT,  In'stlnt,!.  iDftant  is  sach  a  part 

ofdurfttkm  wherein  we  perceive  no  sucoe*- 
•ion  ;  the  present  or  carrent  month. 
INSTANTANEOUS,    In-stin-li'nt-fis,    a. 
Done  in  an  instant,  acting  at  once  without 
any  perceptible  «ucce»si<»n. 
INSTA  NT  A  N  EOUS  LY,  in-sUn-d'ct-as-le, 

ad.     In  an  indivisible  p<  int  of  time. 
INSTANTLY,  !n'8tint-lc,ad.  Immediately, 

without  any  perceptible  interveotjou  uf  time  ', 

with  urgent  importunity. 
To  INSTATE,  Jn-itite',  r.  a.  91.   To  place 

in  a  certain  rank  or  condition  \  to  invest.  Ob- 

•olete.  ^       , 

INSTAURATION,  In-stSw-rkahin,  s.   Re- 
storation, reparation,  renewal. 
INSTEAD.  iD-«t^ ,  prep,  234.     In  room  of, 

in  place  of;  equal  to. 

fy  A  corrupt  proDoociitiAa  of  this  word  prevails 
cblrfly  in  the  capital,  as  if  it  were  written  litWitf.This 
is  not  odIv  a  departure  frum  the  true  sooad  of  the  diph- 
thong, which  it  oavar  proooaaccd  like  i  short,  bat  it 
is  losiOK  its  ralutioii  to  the  sobctanUve  siem4  and  the 
adjectives  steadpt  stead/tut,  &c. 
To  INSTEEP,  In-sUep',  r.  o.    To  soak,  to 

macerate  in  moisture ;  to  laj  under  water. 
INSTEP,  Wstl]^,  t.    The  upper  part  of  the 

foot  where  it  joins  to  the  leg. 
INSTIGATE,  bW-g&te,  v.  a.    To  urge  to 

ill,  to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 
INSTIGATION,  In-at^-gi'sh^, «.    Incite- 

roent  to  a  crime,  encouragement,  impulse  to  ill. 
INSTIGATOR,  In'tt^-gLtir,  «.  621.  Inciter 

toiU. 
To  INSTIL,  in-itll',  r.  «.     To  infuse  by 

drops  ;   to  insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly 

into  the  mind,  to  infuse. 
INSTILLATION,  in-stft-llt'sh&n, «.  The  act 

of  pooriug  in  by  drops  ;  the  act  of  infusing 

slowly  into  the  raind  ;  the  tiling  infused. 
INSTINCT,!n-stingkf ,  a.  Moved,  animated. 
INSTINCT,  in'stingkt,  ».  4U4.     The  power 

which  determines  the  will  of  brutes  ;  a  desire 

or  aversion  in  tiie  mind  not  determined  by 

reason  or  deliberation. 
INSTINCTIVE,   instlngklK,  a.      Acting 

without  the  application  or  cluiice  of  reason. 
INSTINCTIVELY,  In-stlngkHjv-lc,  «d.   By 

instinct,  bv  the  call  of  nature. 
To  INSTltUTE,  In  statute,  v.  a.   To  fix,  to 

establish,  in  appoint,  to  eiiuct,  to  settle  \  to 

educate,  to  instruct,  to  form  by  instruction. 
INSTITUTE,  in'tt^t^te,  «.      EsUblUhed 

law,  settled  order  ;  precept,  roaitni,  principle. 
INSTITUTION,  in-8t^lA'»h6n,  #.     Act  of 

estahlisiiiiig ;  establishment,   settlement;  po- 

sitivolaw;  education. 
INSTITITIONAK  V,  In-ute-tu'shun-ir-^,  a. 

612.    Klemental,  containing  the  lirst  doctrines 

or  principles  of  doctrine. 
INSTITUTIST,  in'stc-tull.  t,  «.      Writer  of 

iiisiitutes.  or  elemental  iis-tr  actions. 
INSTITUTOK,  in'»le-tu-Uir,  #.   160.       An 

esiablither,  one  who  settles  i    instructor,  edu- 
cator. 5«l. 
To  IN  STOP,  Jn-st6p'»  r-  «•    To  close  up,  to 

stop. 
To  INSTRUCT,  in-»trfikf,  r.d.    To  teach, 

to  form  by  precept,  to  form  auUioriutivdy  ; 

to  model,  to  form. 
INSTKl  CTER,  in-strik't4r,  i.  96.  A  teach- 
er, an  iustJtuier. 
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INSTRUCTION,  In^tiik'sh&n,  s.  Tkeactof 

teafhtng,  informatioti ;  precepts  cunve^riof 
knowledge  ;  authoritative  iuformatiuo,  maa- 
date. 

INSTRUCTIVi;  In-atr&k'tiv,  a.  U7.  Co^ 
veying  ktiowUd^. 

INSTRUMENT,  In'^trum^,  s.  A  tool 
used  for  any  work  or  purpose  ;  a  frame  cm- 
structed  so  as  to  yicid  harmonious  sounds  ;  a 
writing  containinjf  an^-  contract  or  order ;  the 
agent  or  mean  of  aiiy  thiiiK;  "ne  who  acts 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  ofanother. 

INSTRUMENTAL,  in-stWi-men'til,  a.  Con- 
ducive as  means  to  s«iiue  end,  organicai ;  aci- 
ine  tosomeend,ciintributiaglo  some  purpose, 
helpful ;  cousistine  not  of  voices,  but  instni- 
ments ;  produced  bv  instruments  not  vocal. 

INSTRUMENTALITY,  in-atri-ro^n-til'^ 
t^,  f .  Subordinate  agency,  agency  of  anjr 
thing  as  means  to  an  end. 

INSTRUMENTALLY,  in-strim^'tiU, 
oJ.  In  the  nature  of  ao  instrument,  as  oseaus 
to  an  end. 

INSTRUMENTALNESS,  fc-strA-mla'tll. 
n^,  i,    Uftefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

INSUFFERABLE,  Jn-s&rfar-lbl,  a.  Into- 
lerable, insupportable,  intense  beyond  eudt- 
ranee  ;  detestable,  contemptible. 

INSUFFERABLY,  In-sif  fdr-i-bl*,  erf.  To 
a  decree  beyond  endurance. 

INSUFFICIENCE,  In-sfif-flsh'lnse,    )    . 

INSUFFICIENCY,  Jn-eif-flsh'^n-s^,    5 
Inadequateness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

INSUFFICIENT,  in-sif-fish'lnt,  a.  Intde- 
quate  to  any  end,  tise,  or  purpose,  wanting 
abilities. 

INSUFFICIENTLY,  In-sif-fishintl^,  «J. 
With  want  of  proper  ability. 

INSUFFLATION,  k-sif-fl^'shin,  t.  Tlie 
act  of  breathing  upon. 

INSULAR,  in'shfi-llr,  461. )a.  Belongingto 

INSULARY,(n'8hu.llr4,    (     an  Ultnd. 

INSULATED,  In'shi-lited,  a.  Not  CM- 
ti|;uous  on  anv  side. 

INSULSE,  In-silse',  a.  Dull,  insipid,  heivy. 

INSULT,  In'sult,  «.  492.  The  act  of  leaping 
upon  anv  Uiing  ;  act  of  insolf  ncr  orcon»emi>t. 

To  INSULT,  Jn-s&lt',  r.  a.  To  treat  with  in- 
solence or  contempt;  to  trample  upon,  to 
triumph  over. 

INSULTER,  !n.s£lfir,  «.  99.  One  who 
treats  another  with  insolent  triumph. 

INSULTINGLY,  In^iUlng-I^,  ad.  With 
contemptuous  triumph. 

INSUPERABILITY,  fnniS.p^r-i  bJi'i-t*,*. 
The  quality  of  being  invincille. 

INSUPERABLt;  fn-sii'pcr  a-bl,  a.  Inrin- 
cible,  insurmountable. 

^  I  his  viord  is  frrqtitotly,  but  vctf  iPCOrrecfl|r. 
proiiounifil  as  If  wnilcu  trt\huprroUt,  Il»e  '  •• 
n«r*ei  «nnrati  tl,  whvn  the  urct-ul  is  on  ihc  »uecr«<tt»C 
▼owrl,  l»'H   in  ture,  tHi^ar,  ami  Ihrlr  ci)n«i»o«»'H.— 

INSUPKRABLENKSS.  in-su  per  d-bl-n^ 
$.      Inviiicibiencss.   itnpossibiiiiy  to   be  sor- 

INSl  IMCUABLY,  in-.ii'per-i.bl^,  ttd.  In- 
viiiciblv.  iiDuriuountabl^ .  | 

INSIPPORTAHLE,  in-sfip-pVla  bl,  «. 
Intolcrablf ,  insutF*  rat.lc,  not  to  be  rndured. 

INSUPPORTABLENIJSS,    in-sup-pifU- 
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\Af^  f .    InsaflerableneM,  the  state  of 

beiiiie  be vniid  endurance. 
INSlIPP0HTABLY,iii.8ap-pAr'tl-bli,  ad. 

B-v<»nH  endnraiiCf. 
INSURMOUNTABLE,  !n-gfir-inoun't4.bl,a. 

iTlS.     In»ut»erabie.  ixit  tu   he  ^ut  over. 
INSIRMOUNTABLY,  b-sSr-m^an'ti-bli, 

ad.    Invincibly,  nitcoiiquerably. 
INStJRRECTION,    in-sfir-rlk'shSn,  •.     A 

leditiiius  rising!,  a  rebellious  comiuotiou. 
INSUSURKATION,    In-sA-sfir-r^'ahdn,    t. 

(he  act  of  whi»perine. 
INTACTIBLE,  In-tik't^bl,  a.  405.     Not 

rierceptible  lo  the  tnach. 
INTAGUO,  Jn-tll'yA,  «.  S88.    Anything 

tint  has  fipires  engraved  on  it. 
INTASTABLE,  fa-tk'tl-bl,  od.    Notrais- 

;  ip  any  Ren»atioii  jii  the  organs  of  taste. 
LVrEGER,in't^-j&r,t.  96.    The  whole  of 

ny  thin^ 
r>  rEGRAL,?n'ti-gT4l,a-  Whole;  appUed 

lo  a  thing,  oonaidered  at  comprisini;  all  its 

constituent  parts  ;   uninjured,  complete,  not 

dcfcciive,  not   fractional,   not   broken  into 

fnctioQt. 
INTEGRA  L,  in'ti-gi4l,  •.  608.    The  whole 

laade  op  of  parts. 
INTEGRITY,  In-tfg'gr^te,  t.     Honesty, 

incorruptness  ;  puritj,  genuine  tinadulterate 

itate ;  entireiiess.        ,  , 

INTEGUMENT,  In-tJg'gA.m&it,  «.      Any 

thing  that  covers  or  envelops  another. 
INTELLECT,  Int&l^kt,  t.     The  intclli- 

mt  Bind,  the  power  of  understanding. 
INTELLECTION,  !n-til-llk'«h&n,  *.    The 

set  of  understanding. 
INTELLECTrVE,ln-tll-lik'tlT,a.   Having 

power  to  understand.     .     , 
INTELLECTUAL,  in.t^Ulk't8h6-4l,«.4Cl. 

Relating  to  the  understanding,  belonging  to 

tbe  mind,  transacted  bv  the  understanding  ; 

perceived  by  the  intellect,  not  the  senses; 

Wing  the  power  of  understanding'. 
INTELLECTUAL,     In-tllllkUhA^l,     #. 

lotellectnal  understanding,  mental  powers  or 

fiicvltics. 
INTELUGENCE,  ln.t|n^j^nfle.  It.  Com- 
INTELUG  EN  C Yj  In-tliae-j^a^,  {    merce 

of  information,  notice,  mutual  communication; 

cooimcrcc  of  acauaintance,  terras  on  which 

■en  live  one  with  another :    spirit,  unbodied 

Bind  ;    understnndiiig,  skill. 
lNTELUOENCER,ln-t5n^jln-8ar,  t.  98. 

One  wito  tends  or  conveys  news,  one  who 

pvet  notice  (»f  private  or  distant  transactions. 
INTELLIGENT,  In-t^n^-jlnt, a.  Knowing, 

instructed,  xkilful ;  t:>viiip  information. 
IVTELLIGENTIAL,   in-tj^I-le-j^n'shil,  e. 

Consisting  of  onbudird  mind ;    intclkciual, 

fxercisinc  understanding.  ,   .     . 

lNTELU(nBILlTY,     In-tll-l^-je-btt'c-t^ 

•■     Posfibilitv  to  be  under«t<««»d. 
INTELLIGIBLE,  In-t^ll^-j^l,  a.     To  be 

Conceived  bv  the  understandine. 
INTELUGIBLEN EiJH,  in-tell^ji-bl-n^t, 

1.  Poitibiiitf  to  be  unHersttKid.  perspicuity. 
INTELUGIBLY,  Int^llt-j^bli,  ad.    So 

s«  Ui  be  undrrstotKl,  clearly,  plainly. 
iNTEMERATE,  In-timlr-ke,  a,  91.    Un- 

defiled,  unpolluted. 
INTEMPERAMENT,  ktlm'plr4.m&it,  t. 

Bad  oottstitation. 
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INTEMPERANCE, fn-tlm'plrlnte,      I  ^ 
INTEMl'ERANCY,?n-temy>r4n.8i,   )  *• 

Want  tt(  trm|)erance«  want  of  moderation, 

excess  HI  meat  <ir  drink. 
INTEMPERATE, k-lemp^r-kte,  a.  91.  Im- 

moderate  in  appetite,  excessive  in   meat  or 

drink  ;  passionate, unjiovernable.  withoutrule. 
INTEMPERATELY,  in-t^'plr-^tc-le,  od. 

With  breach  of  the  laws  of  tern |>erance ;  iis- 

roodcrat*  Iv,  excessively. 
INTEMPERATENESS,in-t2m'pir.ite-n&, 

u     Want  of  moderation. 
INTEMPERATURE,  in-t^m'plr44ire,  •. 

Excess  of  sonif  quality. 
To  INTEND,  fn-t&d',  r.  a.    To  mean,  to 

design. 
INTENBANT,  k-tln'ddnt,  $.    An  officer 

of  the  highest  class,  who  oversees  any  particu* 

lar  allotment  of  tbe  publick  business. 
INTENDMENT,  In-tind'mint,  $.  Intention, 

design. 
To  INTENERATE,  !n.t2n'n^r-4te,  v.  a.*  564. 

To  moke  tender,  to  soften.  h  *    ^ 

INTENERATION,     Jn-t^n-nlr-k'thfin,     a. 

The  act  of  softening  or  making  tender. 
INTENIBLE,  in-iln'^bl,  a.  405.  That  can- 
not hold. 

tr  Dr.  Joliasoo  bas  given  this  word  ft-oro  8hskc- 
tp«arc,  wbu  forrncd  It  as  If  darlvrd  IVom  tbe  Latin: 
Init,  as  that  l«Df  ua!;e  bas  no  nearer  relation  to  It  tbaa 
l^iieo,  It  nose  i>e  derived  from  the  French  ienuble, 
and  tbereforfl  cannot  hare  been  cooipoaDUed  oC  im 
aad  tenibU,  as  Dr.  Jobnaoa  tells  as,  because  there  Is 
no  soch  word.  It  on^bt  therefore  to  b«  wrtttea  M> 
tetuMe. 
INTENSE,  Intense',  a.    Raised  to  a  high 

degree,  strained,  forced  ;    vehement,  ardeol ; 

kept  in  tbe  stretch,  anxiously  attentive. 
INTENSELY,  In-t^nseQ^,  od.    To  a  great 

degree. 
INTENSENESS,  In-tjnse'nit,  t.   Hie  stata 

of  being  affected  to  a  high  degree,  contraries 

to  laxity  or  remission. 
INTENSION,  !n-tln'shin,  «.    The  act  of 

forcing  or  straiuinff  any  thing. 
INTENSIVE,  In-tln-thr,  a.  428.    Stretched 

or  increased  with  respect  to  itself;  intent, 

full  of  care. 
INTENSIVELY,  in-tln'tlr-l^,   od.     To  a 

INTENT,  In- tent',  a.  Anxiously  diligent, 
fixed  with  close  application. 

INTENT,  inllnf ,  t.  A  design,  a  purpose, 
a  drift,  meaning. 

INTENTION,  In-t^n'shin,  #.  Design,  pur- 
pose ;  the  state  of  being  intense  or  strained. 

INTENTIONAL,  fn-t^u'»b<in4l,  a.  88. 
Designed,  done  by  design, 

INTENTIONALLY,  inlen'shftn-Al-^j  «d. 
By  design,  with  fixed  choice ;  in  will,  if  not 
in  action. 

INTENTI V  E,  In-Un'tlv,  a.  157.  DiligenUy 
applied,  biisiiv  attmiive. 

INTENTIVEtY,  In-tin'tiv-li,  ad.  With 
application,  closely. 

INTENTLY,  in-t^tni,  aJ.  With  close  at- 
tention, with  dose  application,  witli  eager 
desire. 

INTENTNESS,  In-tlnfu^.  #.  The  sUte 
of  being  intent,  anxious  application. 

To  INTER,  In-tir',  r.  a.  To  cover  under 
grooiid,  to  bury. 
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^Hiln',  r.  n.  To  join 

[16,   «. 


J     M     lillX 

t.  n.  To 
^    n   of  blank 

r.  a.  To  write 
by  komethiiig 

.  i  1 1 1  .p  between  the  lines, 
ii-ttr-lingk',  r.  a.  To 
to  ajiuther,  to  join  one  in 

ION.  k.tlr.U-k&'shin,   t. 
'  1 1  ruuige  o^  speech ;  pieparatorv 

I  law. 

*  t  TOR,ti-tJr.l6k'k&-tfir^.  618. 

-!.  fne  Uiat  taJkt  with  auother. 

^ri>«t  It  the  tewteecy  oT  eer  laaxeafa  in  the 

I  wcenl,  that  tliis  word,  Iboafh  pcrfvclly  La- 

t  hoing  the  pemillinnie  a*  long,  bat  not  b<^ 

1"   prt»*irt9  Hte  acrt-nt  oii  that  tyllaMc.    Mr. 

*Z?.'l*"*  **■*>  «^*»o«P*»»  who  plicM  tba  accem  o« 

^  JjT.SberM«n.  Dr.  Jottntoa,  Dr.  Aih.  Ur.  Kcnrick. 

*U.»rt«f,  Mr.  P«rry»  Mr.  Barclaj,  and  Enlkk.  areent 

(WiMtpraalilftMia  tyllaMr.    1  prefer  Mr.  Naret** 

IWaOOCUTORY,  ia.ar.l6k^&.tfir.*,  a, 
^.  CoiMMilng  ol  didogoe ;  preparaturj  to 
(wtinoo* 
17  f  or  the  Utf  0,  aee  i)MMC«ne*. 

To  WTERLOPE,  In-ar-lApe',  t.  «.  To  ran 
Jwween  pertiet,  uiid  iniercept  tite  edtantage 
wMooe  should  g«Jo  frum  the  other. 

UiTERLOPER.  In-tlr-lA'pir,  t.  98.  One 
•ho  mna  iuto  busiaest  to  which  he  has  no 

nrfERLUCENT,  In-t^-lA'sInt,  m.  Shining 

between.  ^  * 

WTERLU  DE,!n't4r.l4de^.Soniethiog  pUy. 
H  at  the  iiiicrYaJt  of  fettivttj,  n  fiirce 

tNTERLUENCr,  in-t^r-li'^.gt^  t.  Wnter 

intrrpositrd,  iiiterposiiiun  of  ■  fluod. 

jNTERLUNAR.In.t^r.|fi'nlr,        7  a.    Be- 

IVTERLUNARY,  in.llr.|6'nir4,  llonging 

Jo  the  time  w|»eii  tlie  moon,  about  to  cliaiiin. 

umvitiWe.  ^ 

^"Sf^MARRIAGE,    Wilt-miMd'yt,    ,. 
L     i."*'"'*'*^  between  tw.t  faniilirt.where 
*^eh  ukrt  one  and  j^iv.  %  Jinutli«r. 

T«lNTERMARHY,in.l^.inir'r^  r.  ».  To 
•arrj  uume  of  c*cJi  faiuiljr  with  tiie  other. 

To.lNTERMEDDLE,  in-lir-m^'dl,  c.  n. 
*«  ntier^M^se  otiiciuu«l^. 

lNTtRMEDDLEH,Jn.l^r.«i^'dl.ar,,.  One 
w«l  narrp.i»r»  olficiou'lj. 

"V[^MEDlACy,  fn.l^.m*d*.|.«*,  or 
J^^nh'jk^^,  s.  ant.  loterporitioa,  in- 

i:vnjaiEj)|^l^  in.t^r.mi  dWl,  or  k-l^- 
M7 


m^jl-ll,  a.  9dl.  imerrentng,  lying  be- 
tween, interrenient. 

INTERMEDIATE,  ?n.t|r.inH*4te,  a.  In- 
lerTcnin^«  interposed. — See  hmnediate, 

INTERMEDIATELY,  In-t^-m^'d^-ite-l*, 
ad.  976.  Bj  way  of  intcrventiua. — See  /nuiM- 
diate. 

INTERMENT,  In-tl^mlnt,  t.  Banal,  sepul. 

INTERMIORATION,1ntJr.ni|.grk'8h2n^. 

Act  uf  rensuving  from  one  place  to  unother* 

9o  as  that,  of  two  parties  removing,  each  takes 

the  place  of  the  other. 
INTERMINABLE,  l^ai'm^nlblya.  Im- 

mense,  admittinc  no  boundary. 
INTERMIN  ATE,  In-tir'm^nite,  a.  01.  Un- 

boanded,  unlimited. 
INTERMINATION,  Intlr-mi-nk'shin,  $. 

Mtnace,  threat. 
To  INTERMINOLE,|n-t|r.mfag'gl,r.a.To 

min|:lr,  to  mix  some  tilings  among  otJwrt. 
To  INTERMINGLE, In-t^r-mJng'gl,  v.  «• 

To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 
INTERMISSION,  in-tir.m2ah'an, «.  CeiM^ 

tion  for  a  time,  pause,  intermediate  stop ;  in- 

tervenieut  time ;  sUte  of  being  intermitted  ; 

the  space  between  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever. 
INTERMISSIVE,    h-tlr-mls'siT,  a.    168. 

Coming  by  fits,  not  continual. 
To  INTERMIT,  In-tlrmlt',  v.  a.  To  forbear 

any  tiling  for  a  time,  to  iulerrapt. 
To  INTERMIT,  n-tir-mlt',  v.  n.  To  grow 

mild  between  the  6 is  or  paroxvsms. 
INTERMITTENT,  in.ar.»ft  Ont,  a.  Com- 

ing  by  fits. 
To  INTERMIX,  in.t^niki',v.«.  To  mingle, 

to  inin,  to  pat  some  things  among  others. 
To  INTERMIX,  In-tir-mlki',  •.  «.  To  b© 

mingled  together. 
INTERMIXTUR£;1n-tlr  niiks'UhAre,f.461. 

Mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies ;  something 

additi«>nal  mhigled  In  a  mass. 
INTERMUNDANE,    inUr-mindine,    a. 

Subsisting  between  worlds,  or  between  oib 

and  orb. 
INTERMURAL,  Vt^m&Vll,a.  Lying  be- 

tweeu  wails. 
INTERMUTUAL,bi.ar-m&'Uh&4l,a.  Mn- 

tual,  interchanged. 
INTERN,  in.t^m',  a.  Inward,  inteitine,  net 

forriun. 
INTERNAL,  in-Ur'nll,  a.  Inward,  not  ex- 

temal ;  iritrinsick,  not  dependhig  on  external   « 

accidents,  real. 
INTERN  ALLY<  fn-t^nll-*,  ud.  Inwardly ; 

nieiitaliy,  inlrilectually. 
INTERNECINE,  In-t^ro^sbe, «.  Endea. 

vouring  mutual  destruction. 

INTERNECTON,in-t^r.n*'fhfin,f.  MaSM- 

err,  klaiigtitrr. 

INTERNUNCIO,  Jn-t^rnfin'ahW,  t.  Met- 

stnger  hrtwrrn  two  parties. 
INTERPELLATION,  in  ar-p^-lVahin,  •• 

A  suiiimoiiii,  a  rail  ap<(n. 

To  INTERPOLATE,  b-t^r'pA-Ute, r.  a. 9\. 

To  fiiist  an>  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does 

not  beloiii: ;  to  renew,  to  be|rin  again. 
INTERPOLATION,  fn-t^r-pA-lA'ahftn,    #. 

S  nirllinig  Kildrdor  cut  iuto  the  original  matter. 
INTERPOLATOR,  in-t^r^M^lA-ifir,  $.  681. 

One  that  foists  in  co«i<ter£eit  puiagr-   c  I  p 
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posiUon,  bleach  of  conliiiuUj  j   hindnnect 

ttop,  obstruction.  .      ,  *  #  J  iJ.  - 

INTERSCAPULAR,  in-tlr-skip'pa-Ur,  •. 

Placed  between  the  /Moulders. 
To  INTERSCIND,  k-tftr-sind',  r.«.  Tocnl 

off  bjF  interrupihm.  .  jw^  -  -    Ta 

To  INTERSCRIBE, in-tlrskribe', c. a.  To 

writf  between.  i„  4   .      n-.:j:m« 

INTERSEC  ANT,  !n-tlr-8i'k4nt,a,  DnidiBC 

anv  thine  into  parts. 
To  INTERSECT,  k-tlr-sikf ,  ».  «•  To  cni, 

to  divide  each  other  rouHuHy • 
To  INTERSECT,  In-tlr-sfikt',  r.  n.  To  meet 

and  cross  each  other.  7, ,  .  »       .1*. 

INTERSECTION,  In-tlr-sfik'shftn,  t.  Tbe 

point  where  lines  cross  each  oiher. 
To  INTERSERT,  In-t^r-slrf,  c.  «.  To  put 

in  between  otiier  things. 
INTERSERTION,ln-t6r-8^r'8hfin,  1.  Ao  m- 

.ertion.  ..r  thing  inserted  Ketween  any  ihinp. 
To  INTERSPERSE,  In-tlr-sp^rse',  r. «.  To 

".L"ilVl,;rr.     L>L«ri.ti.t?v.    o.         veninL' bKween  the  stars,  ,      ^      ,_ 


INTERPOSAL,  kllr-p^'**!,  #.  Interposl 
tion,  agency  between  two  persons ;  inierTen- 

To  lNTERPOSE,1ii-tir.p6ze',r.  a.  To  thnwt 
in  as  an  obstruction,  interruption  or  incoiive- 
nieiice  ;  to  offer  as  a  succour  or  relief ;  to  place 
between,  lo  make  interYenient. 

To  INTERPOSE,  in-tlr-pAze ,  v,  n.  To  me- 
diate,  to  act  between  two  parues;  to  put  in 
by  way  of  interruption. 

INTERPOSER,  b-tlr-p^'efir,  «.  98.  One 
that  comes  heiweeo  others  ;  an  intervenient 

agent,  a  mediator.      ,      ,       .    j  ,  .1^    .   ,« 
INTERPOSITION,  la-tlr-pA-zl8h'fin,  $.  In- 

terTcnient    agency  ;   raediaiion,  f^^^'p   ?^' 
tween  parties ;   iiUervenUon.  stale  of  being 
placed  between  two  ;  any  thing  »"terposed 
To  INTERPRET,  in-t^r'pra,  v.  a.   To  ex- 
plain, to  translate,  to  decipher,  to  gite  a  solu- 

INTERPRET  ABLE,  In-tlr'preU-bl,  a.  Ca 
pable  of  beinn  expounded. 


given  ny  any  iincip.^w.,  --r  ;    .     .     , 
INTERPRETATIVE,  in -tlir'pr^tk-tiT 

512.  Collected  by  interp.etaUtH.. 
INTERPRET ATIVELY,    inter pri-lf -tiv- 

ll,  Jd  512.  As  may  be  collected  by  inter- 

IN^TERPRETER,  in-tlr'pr^-t&r,  t .  An  ex- 
poHitor,  an  expounder  ;  a  translator. 

INTERPUNCTION,  in-t^r-pfioj^k  sUGn,  $. 
Pointing  between  words  or  ^Jj^n;*^*-       -,.  . 

INTERREGNUiM,  in-t^r-r^g'nliro,  *.  T^ 
Ume  in  which  a  U.rone  is  vacant  between  the 
death  of  one  prince  ^^  accession  of  a.un her 

INTERREIGN,  in-t^r-r^e',  f.  Vacancy  ol 

To''lVTERkoOATE,in.tlr'fA.gite,  r.  a.  To 

To'inTeVrC^GAT^^^  To 

INTERROg\"t\o      ?n.t^r.fA.gk'j^^^^^^^^^^ 
question  put.  an  inquiry  ;  a  note  that  marks 

Jung  a  question.  e.rre»»«d  "»  ^  quest.o.ury 

form  of  words.  4   »  i  «?- •  Kl4 

INTERROO  ATlVE,1n.t|r.rog  ga-liY,i.  512. 

A  pronoun  used  in  a,kuig  quesliont,  as.who. 

INTERROOATIVELV,in.ar.T4g'g4-tiv.li, 

ad.  In  form  of  H  que.lion        ,     :  .7     .    .01 
INTERROGATOR,  in-tir'r^gi'tw, «.  521. 

IN^T^E^ROoffliV;  in.ar.rig'gi.t&r.^, «. 
51*.  A  question,  an  inquiry. 

tr  For  Um  I»«  •.  *«»  />ai^'"/*'  4    »     I 

INTERROGATORY,  iD.l^'r.rAs?'i:M6r.*,«. 
557   Containing  aquesiion  exp.es,iug  a  ques- 

To'lNTERRilPT,  in-lZr-ript',  r. «.  To  hin- 
drr  the  process  of  any  U.ing  Uy  »>-«»^'''K  '" 
up^n  it  rtu  hinder  one  from   proceedn.g,  by 

IVrLUKlPTEDLV,  in^--^  ^P/^"  *;.,'^- 

No,  „.o.n'..u..tv  ■   not  w.y ,  ^»-;IY»:     He 

iNrEUUtini<)N>^^f '"^ 


veiiine  ht-l^een  the  stars.  .r>u«l.  , 

INTERSTICE,  in't^r-stis,  or  In-t*f1rtl8, 1 
Space  between  one  thing  and  another 
t^  Mr.  Sbcrid-n.   Dr.  KenricV,   ^y*  ^•^^. 

pl.ce  the  .ccrni  on  Ibe  .ecomi  •)"«»"•;  [»^'*,^ 
•ua  Pr.  Jobimm.  Dr.  A»h,  Mr.  JvoU,  »*'»*^y' 7°  ^ 
r"k.  on  ttie  iirrt.  I  do  oot  bcwu.e  • '»-n»*,''7j;^ 
noo;,cetb..  the  brst  •-,<=-"»"«-"  ^^^^'^^J^^ 
mutt  be  derived  from  ibc  "*»"" ''»'«^*;*'"^''r^ 
"«„.  ibe  v*rb  initrsfo.  tb.  rnlej«  on«  m«U-^ 

when  shortened  Into  the  pclnc.p.l  ^«»}  "^^,^ 
lUh  word,  must  take  place  her«.-Se«  Acaarmj 
lMCom'parat>U. 


U  ls'....|  r..)  to  co..3rctare  what  V:"1'?.*TJVw^ 


MMS  sniMH"  •*  ■ — 
'i.nttoculionofitou*';^- 


tome  le»r'nea  rv»»on  from  the  «ie«a  '*»«•  ,7.  _^^ 
inc.     In  ti  e  pr»«nt  intl.nce.  howcyer,  tbcft- 

we  shouhl  place  the  accent  on  the  -^^^J '^.^^o. 
i^rf*#ift.  whi.h  WO..M  not  obligr  -"^^iJ J-J^i^ 
00  the  same  syllable  cf  intcrjtre.  UUtr^.*^ 

INTERSTITIAL,  in-t^r-»ti»h^,«.  Cob»»- 

Ui.rrsihc.1.01.  of  ll.ing.  miiigW  «  " 
ToTNTEKTWINE.Jn-tJr.twW.  >r.  ^  T. 

To  INTERVENE,  in-t^r-^^n*'.  r.  «• 

comr  iHMwern  «»''"K%"' JT'7l!,*jL  lot   «.  l*" 

INTERVEMENT,  in-tir-^ *  o*-«»»' * 
INT.K  V  KNTlON.m-tir-jJ.  ^^-^^ 

cedi.a*  »,.d  c.n^culivesi  inUipoSiUOu. 
state  of  beii»g»ulcrpo>«d. 
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T«  IXTERVERT,  ln-tir-vlrt',  r.  a.  To  turn 

lo  atinitier  coniv*. 
INTEfiVIEU',  ]D'ih-vh,$,  Mutual  sight, 

♦ifhiiife«cli  «»lher. 
To  INTERVOLVE,  h-dr-ytW,  v.  a.    To 

inrolvr  one  within  anotlirr. 
To  IMEKWEAVE,in-tir.weYe',P.  a.;  prei. 

lotenvuve  ;  part.  pai$.  Interwoven,  Interwove, 

uf  Inierwcavcd.    To  mix  one  with  another  in 

tft^ulvtextare,  to  intermingle. 
INT&TABLE,  lu.tlfl'tl-bl,  a.  Disqualified 

ti  make  «  wiil. 
INTESTATE,  Jn-tls'titc,  «.  01.  Wanting  a 

•ill,  d^in^  without  a  will. 
IN;TEStlNAL,  {n-tia't^-nil,  a.  88.  Belong- 

MK  to  the  icuts. — See  Appendix. 
INTESTINE,   in-tls'tln,  a.  140.   Internal, 

iavard  ;  OHitained  in  the  body  ;  domeitickj 

W  foreign.  ' 

INTESTINE,  in-tls'tin,   t.    The  gut,  the 

bowrl. 
To  INTHRAL,  lo-fArlwr,  r.  a.  406.  To  cn- 

•itve,  to  shackle,  lo  reduce  to  servitude. 
INTHRALMENT,  b-iAriwl'mlnt, «.  Servi- 

twfc,  ftlaverv. , 
To  INTHRdNE,  In-MrAne',  r.  a.  To  raise  to 

>>9aUjr,  to  seat  on  a  throne. 
INTIMACY,  in'ti-ml-si,   *.    Close    fami- 

INTdJatE,  lo't^.mkte,  a.  91.  Inmost,  iu- 

*••<  iotettine  ;  familiar,  closely  acquainted. 
INTIMATE,  in'ti-mAte,*.  A  familiar  friend, 

«t  who  b  trusted  with  our  thoughts. 
To  INTIMATE,  in't^ro4te,r.  a.  91.  To  hint, 

*o  pctfit  out  indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly. 
INTIMATELY,  in'ti-m4tc-l^,  ad.  Closely, 

•tth  iatermixture  of  |iaru ;  familiarly,  wiUi 

dose  friendship. 
INTTMATIOjf,  Inti-roi'shiin.  #.  Hint,  ob- 

•twe  or  indirect  deciarntioii  or  direction. 
To  INTIMIDATE,  in-tlm'^-dite,  r.  a.   To 

■•ke  fcarful,  to  dastardize,  to  make  cowardly. 
ENTIRE,  in-tlre',  t.  Whole,  undiminished, 

wbrokcn. 
WTIRENE8S,  ln-tlre'n&,  j.    Wholeness, 

■tejriiy. 

KTO,  h'th,  prep.  Noting  entrance  with  re- 

fvd  to  place  ;  noting  penetrmtion  beyond  the 

JtMde;  uoting  a  new  tUtc  to  wHich  any 

">^  is  brought  by  the  agency  of  a  cause. 
^TOLERABLE,  in-tinlr-i-bl,  a.   Insuf- 

■■•We,  not  to  be  endured ;  bad  beyond  suf- 

vfioce. 
t^OLERABLENESS,  In.t6nlr4.bl.n&i, 

^  &H,  &36.    Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  he  en- 

TOLERABLY,  In-tdll^r-l-bU,  od.  To  a 

i.if*  beyond  endumnce. 

INTOLERANT,   In-tinlr-lnt,  a.  Not  en- 

a«nnr.  not  able  to  endure. 
T«  INTOMB,  fn-tMm',  r.  a.  S47.  To  enclose 

■»  i  funeral  monument,  to  bury. 
INJONATION,  In-tA-ni'shfin,  #.   Manner 

«  v>un4in2. 
T«  INTONE,  Jn-tAne',  r.  ii.  To  make  a  slow 

t^'«r«fted  ,.oi*f. 
T^INTORT.  in-tSrt',    r.  d.    To  twist,  to 

•ti-«ih*   to  wring 

T«  INTOXICATC,  in-tiks't-kite,  r.  a.  To 
i*!^*"^'  ***  n»^ke  drunk. 
INTOXICATION,  in-tiks-i-kA'sbdn,  J.  In- 
130 


ehriation,  the  act  of  making  drunk,  tlie  state 

of  beiiiir  drunk. 
INTRACTABLE,  In-tr^k'tl-bl,  a.    Ungo- 
vernable, stubburi>,obstiimie  ;  unmanageable, 

furious. 
INTRACTABLENESS.  In-tdlk'ld-bl-nls,  t. 

()l>stinacy,  pcr^'erst-ness. 
INTRACTABLY,  ?n-tnlk't4-bl^,  ad.    Un- 

raaiia^<>Hbly,  stubbornly. 
INTRANQUILLITY,  fn-trin-kwili-ti,  t. 

Unquietness.  want  of  re^t. 
INTRANSMUTABLE,in.tr|[ns.mi'll.bl,  c 

405.  Unchan^ruble  to  any  uther  substance. 
To INTREASURE,  intrlzh'ire,  r.  a.    To 

lav  op  as  in  a  treasury. 
To  INTRENCH,  In-trlnsh',  r.  ji.  To  invade, 

to  encroach,  to  cut  off  pan  of  what  belongs  to 

knottier;  to  break  with  hollows;  to  fortify 

with  •  trench. 
INTRENCHANT,  In-trlnsh'int,  a.  Not  to 

be  divided,  not  to  be  wounded,  indivisible. 
INTRENCHMENT,  fn-tr^nsh'mlnt,  s.  For- 
tification with  a\rench. 
INTREPID,  in-tr^pld,  a.  Fearless,  daring, 

bold,  brave. 
INTREPIDITY,  !n.tr*-p!d'i-ti,  s.    Fear- 

lessness,  courage,  boldness. 
INTREPIDLY,!n-tr^p1d.I*,  ad.  Fearlessly, 

boldly,  daringly. 
INTRICACY,  fn'tr^.k^s^,  $.  State  of  being 

entangled,  perplexity,  involution 
INTRICATE,  in'lrckite,  a.  91.  Entangled, 

perplexed,  hivolved,  complicated,  obscure. 
To  INTRICATE,  in'tr^kite,  r.  a.  91.     To 

perplex,  to  darken.     Not  in  use. 
INTRICATELY,  in'tr^-kkel^,  ad.   With 

involution  of  one  in  another,  with  perplexity. 
INTRICATENESS,  fn'tr^-kite-n^s,  $.  Per- 

plexity,  involution,  obscurity. 
INTRIGUE,  !n-tre^g',  s.  1 12,  3S7.     A  plot, 

a  private  transaction  in  which  many  parties 

are  engaged  ;  a  lovefilot ;  intricacy,  compli- 
cation ;  tiie  complication  or  perplexity  of  a 

fabltr  or  poem. 
To  INTKlGUE,in.tre^g',  r.  n.  5G0.  To  form 

plots,  to  carry  on  private  designs ;  to  carry  on 

an  affair  of  love. 
INTRIGUER,  in-tr^^g'Jr,  #.  98.  One  who 

busies  himself  in  private  transactions, one  who 

forms  plots,  one  who  pursues  wumen. 
INTRlduINGLY,  In-tr*  Vingl^  «d.  With 

intrigue,  with  secret  plotting. 
INTRINSECAL,  in>trin's^.kAl  a.  Internal, 

solid,  natural,  not  accidental. 
i^  Tills  wor(l,d«rlvrd  from  the  I  Ktin  Imtrinsenu, 
Dr-  JohOMQ  tells  us,  Is  now.  cooiraiy  lo  clymolofy, 
Kcnrrally  wriiteu  intiinticaL 

INTRINSECALLY,  ln.trin'8*-ki|.*,«d.  In- 
ternally, naturally,  really  ;  within,  at  the  in- 

INTRINSECATE,  in-trlnW-klite, «.    Per- 

plexrd.     Ohsolrte. 
INTRINSICK,  intrjn'slk,  a.  Inward,  in- 

ttrtial,  real,  trur  ;  nut  drp«-nding  on  accident, 
fix'd  ill  tlif  iifltnrr  t)f  thr  ihioir. 
To  INTHODICF,  intrA-duse',  r.  a.  870. 
T«i  conduct  or  usiier  in  to  a  place  or  lo  a  pet- 
son  ;  Ui  bring  something:  into  notice  or  prac- 
tice ;  lo  jiroduce,  to  i;ive  occa»i<»n  ;  to  bring 
into  wriUiig  or  discourse  by  proper  prepara- 
tives. 

za 
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INTRODUCER^  in-trA-d&'sir,  «.  One  who 

c  iidutts  another  lo  a  |>lace  or  |»erson  :  aiiv 
vM   iiho   bruits  aiij  thing  into  practice   or 

INTRODUCTION,  in-lrA-duk'shua, ».  The 
act  of  conducting  or  ushering  t  j  au^r  place  or 
PKTSon  ;  the  act  of  brin^rir.g  any  new  tiling 
inio  notice  or  practice  ;  tiie  preface,  or  part  of 
a  book  containing  previous  matter. 

INTRODUCTIVE,  in-trA-ddk  tiv,  «.  Serv- 
in«  m  the  means  lo  introduce  someining  else. 

INTRODUCTORY,  fo-trA-duk'tur4, «.  511. 
Previous,  serving  as  »  means  to  somcUiing 

INTROGRESSION,  in-trA-grlsh'&ii,  t.  En- 
trance, the  act  of  enterine.  ^^ 

INTROMISSION,  b-trA-nitsh'An,  t .  The  act 
of  sending  in.       ,        ,     ,.  «,        ^j 

To  INTROMIT,  U-tr^mU',  r.  a.  To  wtid 
in,  lo  let  in.  to  admit,  to  allow  to  enter. 

To  INTROSPECT,  InUA-^kt',  r.  a.  To 
take  a  view  of  the  inside  ,. ,  .  j  . 

INTROSPECTION,  k-tr6-8p^k'«h(ifl,  f.   A 

view  of  the  inside.  ,     . .  .  ,  ,        „ 

lNTROVENlENT,lo-trA-vi'nfc-«iit,a.  En- 
tering, coralujj  in. 
To  INTROVERT,  ln'lr&-vlrt,  r.  a.  To  tiirn 

in*»ards. 

tT  ThU  word  I*  not  in  any  Dicilnnary  1  have  seen, 
bot  from  its  re*l  tKilliy  oaglii  V*  b«  la  all  of  tbem. 
Il  U  peculi»rly  expre«vc  oT  that  act  of  the  miod 
which  lurM  «>ar  tUousbts  upon  odrieives;  and  is  so 
baUi'Uy  exemplified  by  Hannah  More,  In  her  Stric- 
tnres  on  FemaU  Education^  ■•  »t  onee  to  show  the 
beauty  of  tb*  thouRhl  aod  the  propriety  of  the  expret- 
sion  Speakiuf  of  thU  exqui.iie  •eu*ibliity  which 
tome  female*  plead  at  a  rea»on  for  •honnmi:  that  .U»- 
IreM  in  the  removing  of  which  il  shonld  be  i^rrted, 
she  says,  "That  ekqnisite  sense  of  feeling  which  Gwl 
••  Implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  •rttool«»  to  qakken  us 


liupianica  in  vav  ii«»i«  —  •«.«.«.--  ••   ., -j 

in  relieving  the  miseries  of  other*  i»  thus  ihtroi  ertt  rf, 
and  learns  lo  consider  self  4^  u«>i  the  agent,  bui  the 
-  objects  of  compMJiofl.  Tendemeas  l»  m>»dc  an  «a- 
•*  case  for  being  hard«J»earted ;  and.  instead  ..f  drying 
"  the  weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  false  tlclicacy  re- 
•*  serves  lis  own  selfish  tears  for  the  more  cleijani  and 
"  less  lipensive  sorrows  of  the  meliiug  novel  or  the 
^  pathetic  tragedy."— Vol.  II.  page  laj. 

To  INTUUDEiintriid',  r.n.  176.  To  come 
in  unwelcome  bv  a  kind  of  violence,  to  enter 
without  iiivitalitm  or  permissKMi ;  to  enccoacU, 
to  force  ill  uncalled  or  uiiperrtiiltcd. 

To  INTRUDE,  In-lriid',  r.  a.  339.  To  force 
without  right  or  welcome. 

INTRUDER,  in-trc»6dur,  $.  98.  One  who 
forces  himself  into  coiu^au}  or  ad'airs  wiili..ut 
rij:hl. 

INTRUSION,  in-tri6'^hun,  •.  The  act  of 
thrusting  or  forcni*?  any  tliintj  or  person  nilo 
anv  place  or  state  ;  riicrtiaclnmnt  upon  auv 
nefson  or  place  ;  voluntary  and  uiioiiled  un- 
riertakinK  of  a-iy  ihina. 

lNTUU.SlVE,in-troo'siv,a.  Intruding,  com- 
ing into  C'»ropa:iv  wilhout  iun  italion 
KT  This  word  ha*  not  UnmA  It.  w  ,y  i..t.»  .ny  of  our 

DiVdon«.ies.e««-cptS.utf..n.\   tu  lks:   b.i  for  .1. 

cleul  warJant.  witho-t  any  a  dt.uriiy  t-  cxempihy  it. 
ToINTRWST,iB-triit',  r.  d.  Totre.twith 

confiilence.  lo  charge  with  any  wcreU 
INTUITION,  ln-t6-i*h'0n,  «.  Si^ht  of  any 

thing,  i.uroediitr  kn-»«led;:e  ;  ki.uwled  '•  nut 

obUined  by  de<liiciion  of  reason. 
INTUITIVE,  in-Ill  ^-tlv,ii.  Seen  by  the  mint! 
310 


immediately;  aeeine,  not  barely  beTievIng; 
having  the  p<iwer  of  discovering  tratU  laaw- 
diaielv  without  raiiiKJmiticm  „.uk— ♦ 

INTUITIVELY,  In-tii  i-tW-ii,  ««.  >*  rthwit 
dedttciMn  of  reason,  by  imoiediate  p««ep- 

INTUMESCENCE,  b-tA-mfe'^ote,    >  , 
INTUMESCENCY,  ln-ti-mc»'s^»i,   $ 

.'>10.  Swell,  tot»o«r.  ,     .,^  ,  -1^ 

INTURGESCENCE,  hi.tOr-j«'»*Me,».«ia. 

Swelline,  t*ie  act  or  stale  of  swetfing. 
To  INTWINE,  In-twinc',  r.  «.  To  twnt^cff 
wreathe  tugelhef ;  to  enconpasa  by  atom 
round  it.  —      *.  ^  « 

To  INVADE,  In-vUe',  ».  a.    Toatt^ka 
ouniry,  to  niak«  a  bo»tile  entrance*,  to  as- 
sail, to  assault.  ^  ,     _ 
INVADER,  iii-vWir,*.  9B.  Oi»  whota- 
ters  with  hostility  inUi  the  poaaewona  rt  »- 
other ;  an  assailant. 
INVALID,  hi-vdll'id,o.  Weak,  of  no  wei^t 
ftr  effioacv.         ^    , ,                     ^        ,.     t^i  j 
INVALID,  iB-^4-»^',t.  lia.OmediiahW 
bv  sickness  or  hurts.        .    ,    .,  - 
To  INVALIDATE,  in-vll'Mfcle,  •.  a.  To 

weaken,  to  dei;rive  (»f  force  or  efficacy. 
INVALlDITY,iii-TA.lid'*-t^  a.  Wr-' 

want  of  efficacy. 
INVALUABLE,  In-vlrft-^-bl,  a. 

abova  esilroniion,  inesiiroable. 
INVARlABLE,Ui-Tli'rM-bl,«.  IMchiBgf 

able,  constant.  i,  t  *  ..    i^   . 

INVARIABLENESS,  1ft.vk'rt4.bl.»«t,  «• 

ImniuUbility,  constancy. 

INVARIABLY,  In-vk'i^i-bU,  ai  Ui- 
changeably,  consuntlv. 

INVASION,1n-vk'zhftn,».  Hostfle  entrwa 
noon  the  rights  or  posMrssiona  of  aaotber,  hut- 
tile  encroachments.  ^  ^__ 

INVASIVE^  k-vk'sK,  a.  158,  4».    Wx- 


iii2  hosiilely  upon  other  men's  possessioas 
INVECTIVE,  ^n-vmiT,«.  140.    A  tewt 

censurf  in  speech  or  writing.      ^  

INVECTIVE,in-v^k'iiv,a.Satmca1,afc«ilJ*. 
1N\^CTIVELY,  in-T^k'tiT-U.  ad,  SatW- 

cally,  abusively. 
to  INVEIGH,  b-Tk',  r.  a.  M9,  SM.  T#  ■«- 

ter  censure  or  reproach. 
INVEIGHER,in.vVar,«.  Vchemrtrtrtflw. 
To  INVEIGLE,  in-vigl,  r.  a.  250.  Toptf- 

suade  to  suiuelliin^  bad  or  hurtful,  to  wb«iK. 

I N  V  EK;  LER,  In-v^gl-ir, «.  98.  8«dic«» 

deceiver,  allurer  to  ill. . 
To  INVENT,  ln-vkt',r.  a.  To  dlicom,1» 
find  out;  to  forge,  to  cantnve  W*^'^ 
fci^n  ;  to  produce  soroelhing  new  lu  wrtuni* 

or  in  meclianicks.  ^^ 

INVKNTKRjn-v^nt'Sr,  f.  One  who  J^ 
dace-*  a^iniethintf  new.  a  devisjr  of  so«»a»ai 

nol  k.own  before  ;  a  teller  of  fictums, 
INVENTION,  inv^D'sh&n,'.  fictioa,tU*- 

CO  very,  ad  of  producing  soiuelhiag  oe« ,  "" 

tfcrv  ,  tlu' thing  invented. 
INVENTIVE,  b.v^n'tiT,a,  Quick  alc^ 

trivance,  ready  at  expedicuta.  ^^ 

INVENTOR,  b-vlnt'ir,  a.  166.   Aiw" 

out  ..f  soroelhing  new  j  a  C"J»"^/ "T^ 
INVENTORIALLY,  b-vlB-lA'rWWt  * 

III  OMnuec  uC  an  luvcntofy. 
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Un  prtdaeed  for  Hiat  acceut nation.    B«i  ilic  pro 
r*Mf  any*  prouancbUoo  U  not  better  in  pportetl  by 


17  Mr.  8lieiM«»,  Pr.  A»b,  Mf.  Naret,  Mr.  Scott, 
VJolaklott.llr.Ccrry,  Dncbanaa,  Entick,  and  Baile>. 
prooowet  thk  word  wUh  the  acccDt  fii  the  first  a>  i- 
laMe;  aad  Dr.  JoLnaoa,  Pr.  Krnric<,  and  Mr.  Oxr 
cli|,M  Ike  i««tMl.  P*.  Ktarick  Meeii  telU  u  th«t 
tkeatcrot  b  w>meUincs  placed  oo  tbr  firat ;  whkh  U 

f  apparent  froiB  the  ■nmbrrof  wrilvri  I 

leed  toi 

bproua 

ttakmhr  Uaa  kjr  aaaloty.     Fur  if  «e  ItaV 

M  word  froni  widch  a  word  of  Uiia  kind  tniftht  l»e 
torsMi,  at  dttiarmtorjf,  drtunuUi*ry,  &c.  Uie  a«crnt 
«U  (roeriltT  be  foand  In  W  on  the  »arae  s>IUblc  a» 
teJrriart,  d^ume,  dec;  b«t  if  we  liave  no  Mch  cor* 
rw>aai»f  {;af  Uth  ward,  and  tbe  word  of  thia  terivV 
■WM  coowt  n-om  the  Latin,  ait  yromtrntorj/,  dfttU- 
Ia^Iec.  Ibe  word  tbrn  Ukc*  tH«  tecoudary  Accent 
»r0wib«  Latin  worttt  pramcntWrium,fk*!tuitt/fhu, 
kt.  Xaw  ibMiBh  oar  Ei^liab  verb  To  tereal  cooitsa 
ffrntteataifi  parent,  invtmin,  m  btt^tUoiy,  H  ia  In  «o 
^wrrat  a  trnac  aa  lu  Uave  nu  oinlm  (oili^  p<*reiua2«. 
Mt^rtort  ttuffntarium  it  the  latter I^iin  vi.otk\  ir«|ii 
«Wft  Ibia  word  I*  derived,  aqd  aa  th^a  buji  ihr  accuxd- 
1*9  aaHal  oa  ib«  trac  tyllabk  in  oar  M-oopiariaiion 
•(  Uiv,  M  Imntlory  innai  Ii«v«  th»  pcWcinal  accent 
••  <W  aaae  atiUble  in  EnilUb.— Sec  Af^m§,  U^ 
'Tf^^^l  4k.  Dr.  ^naou  Indeed  furniahea  ua 
•Um  latbatity  from  Shakespeare  a|ainat  Idmacir: 
"  I  foand 
*  l^wil  «a  iMvialtfry  llMt  lnip*Hin( 
**  IW  acecral  pvcala  of  lib  plai*.^ 

nnrtNTRBSS,  fn-tin'^fl*,  f .  A  female  that 

IKVEME,  Wyh%^,  €.  4S1.   lDT«rtM,  re- 

OfMctl,  opposed  lo  Direct. 
IWEWION,  b-T^T'sh&n,   t.    Change  of 


INV  INV 

nnrom>BY»  Wvia-tir-i, «,  6|Sk  Ab  m-    in VETSRATENIESS,  In-vil/t Jr4te.iii0,  t . 
ODont  or  CAlalogoe  oi  noveaUct**— For  ikic  #,        Lnng  ooiUiauancc  of  aoy  thing  bud ;  obo&i- 
"^  aacv  (Niofiinied  by  tiiae. 

IN  VETEKATION,Ui.Y5t-ar-i'»h4a,  # .  The 
■fit  of  luudeaing  or  confinoiiig  b^  long  coii- 
tiimance. 
INVIPIOU&.  in-vid'Ws,  or  in-^Jdji-fif , «. 
293,  $75.  tiavioua,  lo^l^n^a  i  liicl^  to  in- 
cur or  to  brint'  liatred. 
INVIPIOVSLY,  \^-yU'K'l\S'\k,  Hfl,  M^Uj- 
ii«utljr»iVV4i>U)i\i  ui  i]j»uuc(  tii^tj  Ui  \itMnukfi 

INVIDIOl?SNESS,  ?n-vla  e-u«-n&,«.  Qu^- 

Ijtv  <»f  pr«iV4y«|(Jn^  eirv^  or  U«trfd. 

To  INVWORATE,  I^-vJg'gS-rlite,  r.  n.  To 
endue  with  viguur,  to  strengtiieu,  tu  ajiitu^vtc, 

INVIGORATION,    WvJg-gi-rVshSn,     $, 

'J'Ims  net  «>C  iu»i>iOfmin^ ;  ibe  »i*V;  stt  bciyg  in- 

viuQMiled. 
INVINCIBLE.  In-vln's^bl,  a.  405.  Uncop- 

q4KfaJ>r«,  uut  ty  !)«*  aubducd. 
INVlKClBLENES^,  ^n.v^n'8^bl-n&,    «. 

Ui^GonqiiiTr^blciii  s>,  iium>c(«^lcnf ««. 

INVINCIBLY,  ?n-v{n'8c-ble,  od.  Insuper- 
•My,  upciuiuuecabiy. 

INVIOLABLETltt-vii-lJ-bl,  a,  4M.  Not 
ftp  V«»  pt^>(m¥^,  W.l  «o  be  injured  ;  ntU  ^i  be 
broken  ;  nisusct'ptiblo  of  hurl  >>r  wound. 

I^y|(M.AHLV,!n^vmi.bU,^d.  Withowl 

brwb.  wuboul  failunr. 
IN\'J[OLATE,  In-vU-Ule,  «.  91.   Vohurt, 

oniiui^ed,  tinnojIuUHi,  unbrolLci). 
INVIOUS,  In'vi-fis,  a 

trodden. 
INVISIBILITY.  In-vlz^-bil'^t^  s.    The 

state  of  beinf;  invisible,  iniprrccptiblfness  to 

sffiht. 
INVISIBLE,  !q  vk'i-bl,  a.  403.   Not  per- 

CCptible  by  the  sipht,  wit  to  be  v^n. 
INVISIBLY,  in-viz'i-bl^,  ad.  Imperccpti- 

blv  |o  the  sight. 
To  WVISCATE,  fn-irfclcite,  r.  a.  To  lime, 

to  entangle  in  tflutiDous  matter.         ^ 
INVITATION  J  In-v^-t&'shfin,  *.  The  act  of 

inviting,  bidding,  or  calling  to  any  thing  with 

cereniouv  and  ciTiliiy. 
To  INVltE,  fn-vltc',  r.  a.  To  bi<l,  to  aak  to 

aivy  place  ;  to  allure,  to  persuadf. 
To  tNVlTE  in-v'rte'.  r.  «.   To  Rtre  invlta- 

tion,  to  atlord  ulhi  itr.ent. 
INVITER,  !n-vi1ur,  a.  98.  lie  who  intite?. 
INVITINCILY,  in-vi'ting-U',  ud.   Insuih  a 

manner  as  invites  or  allun-s. 
ToINUMBUATE.Jn-dm'brUe.r.a.To  shade, 

to  Cover  with  '»}ia<lrs. 
INUNCTION,  inniigkahun,  j.  The  act  of 

smearing  or  anointing. 
INUNDATION,  ln-4n.dli'»hln, «. The  oTer- 

flowincof  waters,  flood,  deluge  ;  a  coi.fluciiLC 

of  aiivkind. 
To  IN  VOCATE,  k'vA-kl^te,  r.  a.  91.  To  in- 
voke, to  implore,  to  call  u(K.n,  lo  prav  to. 
INVOCATION,  Jn-vA-kiVhin.  •.  The  act 
of  calling  iipon  in  prayer  ;  tlir  foini  of  raliuig 
for  the  askiktance  ur  presence  of  a*  y  hcio^*. 
INVOICE,  in'voi&e,  $.    A  cat4tlo^ut.>  vi  the 
freight  of  a  shi( .  or  uf  the  aiticics  untl  piicc  of 
gofids  s<  nt  by  a  fHCtur. 
To  IN\  OKE,  Invoke',  r.  a.  To  call  i^n, 

to  imj  lore,  to  pray  to. 
To  INVOLVE,  iu.\ijlv',  r.  a.  To  iuwf«p. 


onlcr  or  time,  »u  as  that  the  tast  is  firsf,  and 

int  Itat ;  change  of  plaee,  so  at  that  each 

Ukn  the  niom  of  the  other. 
T»  WVEBT,  h-r^y  e.  a.  556.   Tb  turn 

>p«><)e  down,  tn  pli^oe  in  contrary  method  or 

•w  lo  that  which  was  before ;  to  place  the 

liitim.  ^ 

INVERTEDLY,  In-v^tida^,  ad.  In  cob- 

*"3r  w  ftvciaed  (»rder. 
Ta  INVEST,  ht-whtf,  «.  a.    To  dfesa,  to 

dtAtf  lo  array  ;  to  place  in  possession  of  a 

Ml^  or  ofica ;  K>  aduru.  to  gfaoa  ;  lo  confer. 

to  p99 ;  lo  enclose,  lo  snrrottiid  so  as  to  in* 

lirctpt  soeeuurs  or  proviaMins. 
IhireSiUKT,  iD-v4'Ub^of,a.4M.  Cover- 

"|M:hiilMng. 
H^STIOABLE,  fa-v^'li.g4-bl,«.  To  be 

"■i-la-d  out.  discoverable  by  rational  disqui- 

!•  fNVESTIO ATE,  In-vls't^gite,  r.  a.  91. 

fo  search  out.  to  find  out  by  rational  disqui- 

HiVKsnOATION,   In-v^s-ti-gi'thfin,    $. 

Tkcaaof  the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths 

••dkcovrred ;  examination. 
INVESTITURE,  in-vie't*.t4re,  •.  The  right 

ofgiviog  possesion  of  any  nranor,  office,  or 

•'•'fc^tce  ;  ihe  act  *»f  giving  possession. 
INVESTMENT,  b-v^iem^nt,   #.    Drew, 

iMlusi,  irannent.  habit 
iNmEKACV,  In-v^t'tirl-s*,    t.     Longt 

^tbtaance  of  any  thing  bad;  in  physick, 

Wit  cwitinuauce  nl  m  disease. 
I^VETEHATE,  in.v^l'llr4tc,«.9l.    Old, 

"*>|  taiabiisl^d  ;  obstinate  by  long  cot^tinu- 

To  INVETERATE,  !n.v«l'ter  Me,  c.o.  To 

b«r<)ru  ofOM^e  obstinate   by  long  coutinu- 

Ml 
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to  cover  with  any  thing  lurrouiidinE ;  to  ini- 

^    plji  to  comprise  ;  to  rntwitt ;  to  take  in;  to 

entangle ;    to  make  intricate  ;   to   blend,  to 

mingle  together  confusedly. 

INVOLUNTARILY,  in-vilun-ti-ri-li,  ad. 

Mot  b^  choice,  nut  8pontan«'oualy. 
INVOLUNTARY,  In-vdl'dn-ti-r^,  «.   Not 
having  the  power  of  choice  ,  not  chosen,  nut 
done  willingly. 
INVOLUTION,  ]n-v&.I&'«h&n,  #.  The  act 
of  involving  or  inwrapping ;  the  state  of  heing 
entangled,  cuniplicatiun ;  that  which  is  wrap- 
ped round  anj  tiling. 
To  INURE,  in- Are',  v.  a.  To  habituate,  to 
make  read^  or  wiJling  by  practice  and  custom, 
to  accustom. 
INUREMENT,   !n-&reWnt,   $,    Practice, 

habit,  use,  custom,  frequency. 
To  IN  URN,  in-drn', ».  a.  To  intomb,  to  bur} . 
INUSTION,  in-&s'Uh&n,  «.  401.  The  act  of 

burning. 
INUTILE,  in-ii'til,  a.  140.  Useleis,  unpro- 

fiuble., 
INUTILITY,  in-&.t?l'i.ti,  «,  Uselessness 

unprofitableness. 
INVULNERABLE,  iu-vfil'nlr4.bl,«.  Net 

to  be  wounded,  secure  from  wound. 
To  IN  WALL,  in-wiir,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with 

a  wail. 
INWARD,  InVird,     \ad,  88.  Towards  the 
INWARDS,  in'wirdz, J  internal  parts,with- 
in ;  with  intl^ctiun  or  incurvity,  concavely } 
into  the  mind  ur  thoughts. — See  Towards. 
INWARD,  fn'wird,a.  Internal,  placed  with- 
in; intimate,  dunirstick  ;  seated  in  the  mind. 
INWARD,  In'ward,  t.  88.  Any  thing  with- 
in, generally  the  bowels ;  intimate,  near  ac- 
quaintance. 
IN  W  ARDLY,  inWrd-l^,  ad.  In  the  heart, 
privatelv  ;    in   the  parts   withhi,   ijUctnally  j 
with  inflection  ur  co  cnvitv. 
INWARDNESS,  in  ward-ues,  ».  Intimacy, 

familiarity. 
To  INWEAVE,  in-weve',  v.  a,  227.;  pret, 
Inwuve  or  Liweaved  ;  part,  pasi,  Inwuve  ur 
Inwoven.  'I'u  mix  any  thing  in  weaving,  so 
tltat  it  furms  part  of  the  texture;  to  entwine, 
to  complicate. 
To  IN  WOOD,  Jn-wud',  c.  a.  307.  To  hide 

in  wou'J*.     Ob«   lete. 
ToINWUAP,  in-rilp',  r.  a.  474.  To  cover 
by  iiivdlutioii,  tu  involve  ;  tu  perplex,  to  puz- 
tle  wiih  diihculiy  or  obscurity  ;  to  ravish  or 
transport. 
INWROUGHT,  Jn-rawt',  a.  819.  Adorned 

with  work. 
To  INWRKATHE,  in-r^THc',  v.  a.  467.  To 

surround  as  with  a  wreath. 
JOB,  jdb,  i.   A  low,  mean,  lucrative  affair; 
petty  piddling  work,  a  piece  of  chance- work  ; 
a  sudden  Ktab  witii  a  short  instrument. 
To  JOB,  j<(b,  r.  a.  To  strike  suddenly  with 
a  sharp  hisUumcnt ;  to  drive  in  a  sharp  in- 
iitTuroent. 
T6  JOB,  jib,  r.  a.  To  play  the  stockjobber, 

to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker. 
JOBBER,  jAb'bfir,  «.  OH.  A  roan  who  sells 
stuck    in  tlie  publick   funds  ;  one  who  di'es 
cliMnce  work. 
JOBBERNOWL,  jAbOifir-nAle,!.  A  logger- 
head, a  blockhead. 
JOCKEY,  j6k\^,  9.  S70  A  fellow  that  rides 
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horses  in  the  race ;  a  man  that  detb  m  kones; 
a  cheat,  a  trick ish  fellow. 

To  JOCKEY,  j6k'k^,  r.  a.  To  ^osUe  by  rid- 
ing against  one ;  to  cheat,  to  tnck. 

JOCOSE,  jA-kAse',  a.  Merry  ,waggiih,  prea 

to  jfSt. 

JOCOSELY,  jA-kAsele,  ad.  Waggishly,  ii 
jest,  in  game 

JOCOSENESS,jA-kAse'n4s,7f.   Waggery, 

JOCOSITY,  jA-kAsi-t*,        I    mcrriiDciL 

JOCULAR,  j<^k'6-liir,  a.  88.  Used  in  jest, 
merry,  jticuse,  waggish. 

JOCULARITY,  j(ik.6-l«lr'i-te,i.  Merrimeat, 
di&pusitiun  tu  jesu 

JOCUND,  jdk'und,  a.  Merry,  gay,  airy,UTe. 
ly. — See  tacund. 

JOCUN  DLY,  j<Jk'ind.l^,  ad.  Merrily,  g«iJy. 

To  JOG,  jig,  r.  o.  To  push,  to  shake  by  » 
sudden  push,  to  give  notice  by  a  sudden  puih. 

To  JOG,  jig,  r.  n.  To  move  by  small  tbocb; 
to  move  un  in  a  gentle  equable  irou 

JOG,  jig,  f .  A  push,  a  slight  shake,  s  sad- 
den interruption  by  a  push  or  shake ;  arsKi 
4mall  stop. 

JOGGER,  jig'gAr,  s.  98.  One  whoaores 
heavily  and  dully. 

To  JOGGLE,  jig'gl,  r.  n.  405.  To  shake,  to 
be  in  a  tremulous  inotioiu 

JOHN  APPLE,  jinip-pJ**.  Asharpsfple. 

To  JOIN,  join,  r.  a.  To  add  ooe  to  aaotsn 
in  continuity  ;  to  ontte  ili  league  or  maniarv; 
to  dash  together,  to  encounter  ;  tu  usc<utt , 
to  unite  in  one  act ;  to  unite  in  concord ,  le 
act  in  cuncert  with. 

To  JOIN,  join,  r.  a.  To  grow  to,  to  adbere. 
to  be  continuous ;  to  close,  |4>  clash ;  tu  tute 
with  in  marriage,  or  any  other  league ;  to  te- 
come  confederate. 

JOINDER,  joln'd&r,  s.  Coiy  anctioD,joiais)[. 

J01NER,join'ur,  s.  98.  One  whose  traik » 
tv  make  utensils  of  wuod  joined. 

JOINERY,  join'fir-^,*.  An  art  whereby •^ 
veral  pieces  of  wood  are  htted  and  juincil  to- 
gether. 

JOINT,  i&int,  f.  Articulation  of  limbs,  jiac- 
lure  of  moveable  bones  in  aiiiiiuU  bodin- 
hinf;e,  junctures  which  admit  motion  uf  l^ 
parts;  in  joinery,  straight  lines,  in  juhwrs,  Isa- 
guuge,  is  called  a  joint,  that  is,  twu  pieces*' 
wood  are  shot ;  a  kn<>t  in  a  plant;  one  of  tW 
limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher.— Oi^ 
of  Joint,  luxated,  slipiedVruro  the  socket, cr 
correspondent  part  wtit-re  it  naturally  naws. 
thrown  into  cunfusiun  and  disorder. 

JOINT,  j^int,a.$hared  among  many;  i 
in  the  saiue  possession  ;  combined,  i 
gether  in  concert 

To  JOINT,  joint,  r.  «.  To  join  together  ia 
confedemcy  ;  to  form  many  parts  into  cm  ; 
to  form  in  ariiculaiions.— Tu  divide  a  Joii>t,  *) 
cut  or  quarter  into  joints. 
JOINTED,  joint  tHl,d.  Full  of  joints, 
JOINTER,  join'ti'jr,  «.  98.  A  sort  of  plaae 
JOINTLY,  joint  Jt, ad.  Together,  not  sep^ 

ratf  ly  ;  in  n  state  of  union  or  co-o|*erati0a. 
JOINTRESS,  join'tr^,  #.  One  who  bokb 

any  tliin^iin  juiniure. 
JOIN TSTOOL,  jofnt.stiir,s.  A  stool  lom- 

ed  by  framing  tlie  joints  intu  each  t»t'  ef. 
JOINTURr.,jiln'Uh&re,«.46l.  Estate  »*<- 
tied  on  a  wife,  io  be  enjoyed  after  bci  h«»- 
bund's  decease. 
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,  U,  Gayety,  elera- 
{     tion  of  spirit; 


JOIST,  jJkt,  •.  The  lecondary  beam  of  a 

JORR,  jAke, «.  A  Jett,  something  not  serions. 
To  JOKE,  jAke,  ».  n.  To  jest,  to  be  merry 

in  words  or  actions.    • 
JOKER,  jAltir,  t.  98.  A  jester,  a  merry 

fellow.  ,     ,       ^    ^     ^ 

JOLE,  jAle, «.  The  (ace  or  check ;  the  head 

of » fish.  ,       .       , 

T6JOLL,  jMe,  t.  «.    To  beat  the  head 

•ninst  Miv  ihinit,  to  cUsli  with  violence. 
JOLULY,  jinM^  ad.  In  a  disposition  to 

noisy  mirth.  ,      ,  .... 

JOLLJMENT,j6llfc-mint,s.  Mirth,  mom 

JOLU  N  E8S,  j6iai-nis, 
JOLLITY,  jin^t^, 

JOLLY,  j6ia^  a.  Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerful, 
livdy  ;  plonip»  like  one  in  hi,£h  licalth. 

7V>  JOLT,  jilt,  V,  a.  To  shake  as  a  carriage 
DO  roogb  ground. 

To  JOLT,  jAlt,  e.  «•  To  shake  one  as  a  car- 

jmSr,  jAlC  •.  Shock  as  in  a  carriage. 
JOLTHEAD.jAlfhid,  $.  A  great  head,  a 

doH,  m  blockhead.  ,     .      ^ 

IONIC,  l-6n'!k,  116.  Belonging  to  Ionia;  to 

MM  or  the  dialecu  of  the  Greek  language ;  to 

out  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 
JONQUILLE,  jin-kwil',  s.   A  species  of 

dalTodil. 
JOBDEV,jJr'd*n,s.  IDS.  A  chamber-pot. 
ToJOSTLE,j6s'sl,  r.  a.472.   TojusUe,to 

f«»h  agahist. 
JOT,  jit,  f .  A  point,  a  tittle. 
JOVIAL,  jVtMI,o.  88.  Under  the  Influence 

of  Jopiter ;  gav,  airr,  racrry. 
JOVIALLY,  ji'vh'tU,  ad.  Merrily,  gayly. 
JO  VI  ALNESS,  jAWt4l-n4syf.  Oayety,  mer- 

JOURNAL,  jii'nil,  a.  88, 814.  DaUy,  quo- 

tidian* 
JOURNAL,iii'n&l,f.  A  diary,  an  account 

kept  of  daily  transactiiins ;  any  paper  pub- 

Uahrd  daily.  ,      ,    -  .        ..        r 

JOURNALIST,  j&r'nfil-ist,  t.  A  wnter  of 

Joamals. 
JOURNEY,  jir'n^,  «.  270.  The  travel  of  a 

day ;  travel  bv  laiid  ;  a  voyage  or  Uarel  by 

•CA ;  passage  tr(*m  place  ti>  place. 
To  JOURNEY',  jfir'n^,  t.  a.  To  travel,  to 

pass  fntcn  place  tu  place. 
JOURNEYMAN,  jir'ni.mln,f. 88.  Ahired 


JOURNEYWORK,jhr'n^-w^rk,  s.   Work 

perfufoed  by  hire. 
JOUST,  jiflt,  f.  114.  Tilt,  tournament,  mock 

fi^t.     It  is  now  written  Jess  properl.v.  Just. 

»5o —  '         "  '"  "" 


Jut.      11  IS  now  wriurisic«9  |»iw|*vi.,,  .  w. 
OUST,  j6«t,  r.  a.  To  run  in  the  till. 
JOWLER,  jAle'Ar,  i.  98.  A  kind  of  hunUng 

JO?,'j^  f .  M9,  S».  The  passion  produced 
by  any  happy  accident,  gl«dr.«?ss ;  g.»yety. 
ncrriaeot ;  happiness ;  a  terra  of  fondness. 

To  JOY,  j^,  r.  a.  To  rejoice,  to  be  gUd,  to 
ca«lt* 

T9  JOY,  jW,  •.  o.  To  congratulate,  to  en- 
tertain kindly  ;  to  gladden,  to  eshilarate. 

JOYANCE,  jW'inse,  $.  Oayety,  fesUf  ity. 
ObMilete. 
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JOYFUL,  jW'f&l,  a.  FuU  of  joy,  gUd,  ex- 

JOYFULLY,  j^^TuU,  od.  With  joy,  gladly. 
JOYFULN  ESS,  j^'fdl.n6s,«.Gladness,  joy. 
JOYLESS,  j^'1^8,  a.   Void  of  joy,  feeling 

no  plrRsure  ;  giving  no  pleasure. 
JOYOUS,  joKs,  a.  314.  Glad, gay,  merry; 

IPFxJI[cUANHA,!p.p^kdk.A-i'ni,  s.  An 

Indian  plant.  ...  ^        ,  . 

IRASCIBLE,  i-rds'si-bl,  a.  115.  Partaking 

of  Ibo  naiure  o(  a.iger,  disposed  to  anger. 
IRE,  ire,  t.  Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 
IREFUL,  lre'fiil,a.  Angry,  raping,  furious. 
IREFULLY,  irc'feil-e,  ad,  With  ire,  in  an 

angrv  manner. 
IRIS,  IVls,  f.  The  rainbow;  an  appearance 
of  light  resembling  the  rainbow  :  the  circle 
round  the  pupil  of  the  e^c  j  tlie  flower-de- 
luce. 
To  IRK,  Irk,  p.  o.  108. 

t^  This  word  U  *ery  exprrMlve :  U  comes  from 
thel.'andlck  prk,  wo.k.     It  !•  only  uwd  lmfH;i.iHi- 
ally,  and  slgniftes  lu  dl«Kust»  at,  It  ii  ks  uc,  I  aui  wrai  y 
or  II. 
IRKSOME,  Irk'sini,  a,  166.  Wearisome, 

troublesoroe.  j      ,•       ,   ... 

IRKSOMELY,  Jrk's&m-le,  ad.  Weansome- 

Iv,  tcdi«iu>lv.  , 

IRKSOMENESS,  Jrk'sfim-nts,  t.  Tedious- 

nets,  wearisoroeness.  .    ,     .,         ,,     , , 

IRON,  Wm, «.  417.  A  hard,  fusil,  malleable 
metal;  any  in$trun»ent  or  ulrnsil  lunde  of 
iron  ;  a  chain,  a  shackle. 
IRON,  I'im,  a.  Made  of  iron ;  resembUng 
iron  in  colour ;  harsh,  severe  ;  i»ard,  iiopeue- 
trahle.         ,    *  ... 

To  IRON,  I'fim,  V,  a.   To  smooth  with  an 

iron  ;  ti»  shackle  witli  irons. 
IRONICAL,  UAn'ni-kil,  d.  88,  lU.  Ex- 
pressing one  thing  and  roeaniog  another. 
IRONICALLY,  irAn'n^-kil-i,  ud.  By  the 
us*?ofiiony.  ,,277  * 

IRONMONGER,  1 6m-m(ing-g6r,  s,  A 
dealer  in  iron.  *    1  •   j      r 

IRON  WOOD,  Vfim-wfid,  «.  A  kind  of 
wood  extrcmrl>  hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to 
sink  in  wui»-r.  ... 

IRON  WORT,  l'AmAvfirt,«.  A  plant. 
IRONY,  l'6m-^,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 

IRONY,  I'rin-tr,  J.  A  mode  of  speech  in 
which  th^  uiraninu'  •*  cnirarv  to  the  words. 

IRRADIANCE,  U-rlidi-iinse,    1     t.    505. 

IRRADIANCY,  ir-r\Mi'4n-8M  FjnUsion 
of  ra>s  or  bcam%  uf  light  upon  an  object; 
b«am«  of  lifiht  ennited 

To  lIlRADIATiC,ir-ra'di-.lite,  r.rt.  To  adorn 
with  li|ihi  eujincd  upon  it.  to  iK-ijihlen ;  lo 
enliichtfu  iniciUcuiully.to  illumiuaif  ;  to  ani- 
niate  by  hial  or  Uj;ht ;  lo  dec  »rBte  with  shin- 
int!  ornaments,         ,,11,2 

IRRADIATION,  Ir-rk-di-Vshfiu,  «.  oS4. 
The  act  of  *;niittinc  l»eams  of  li»;ht  itluiuina- 
tion,  intrlUctuJliuhl. 

IRRATIONAL,  ir-rlsh A-n4l,  a.  Void  of 
reason,  void  of  undcrslanding  ;  ubsurd,  con- 
trary to  rrasmu  ,     , 

IRRATIONALITY,  tr-rlsh-A-nil  c-te,  f. 
Want  of  reason.  .  „..  , 

IRRATION  ALLY,  Ir-rdih'^nllt  od.\l  ilh- 
out  reaaou,  absurdly. 
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IRHECLAIMAftU:,  Vi^kliW.b],  a.  40i. 

Not  to  be  reclaimed,  nut  to  be  changed  to  tlie 

better. 
IRRECONCILABLE,  !r-r^k-6n-»ll4.bl,  a. 

Not  to  be  reconciled,  not  to  be  Mpi>«rii»f  d  ;  not 

to  be  made  consistent. — See  RtconcileahU. 
IRRECONCILABLENESS,    ir-r^k-dn-sl'- 

li-bl-D^s,  f .  Not  to  be  reconciled. 
IRRECONCILABLY,ir-rlk.6ii.8nible,ad. 

In  an  irreconcilable  maimer. 
IRRECONCILED,  ir-rlk'6n.sU'd,  «.  Not 

atoned,  not  forgiven.    .  _    , 

IRRECOVERABLE,   fr-ri-kfivfir^-bl.    a. 

Not  to  be  regained,  not  to  be  restored  or  re- 
paired ;  not  to  be  remedied. 
IRRECOVERABLY,  ^r.^^&v'6^4.bl*,  ad, 

Bejond  recovery,  past  repair. 
IRREDUCIBLE,  Ir-r^-dii'se-bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  reduced. 
IRREFR  AG  ABILITY,    irrlf-fri-g^-bll'^ 

t^,  od.  Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  re- 
futed. 
IRREFRAGABLE,  Ir.reffri-gl-bl,  or  !r-ri- 

frig'A-b^a.  Not  to  be  confuted,  Buperioar 

to  argutnental  opposition. 

t^  U  we  ml^bt  jadgc  by  the  nnlfonnity  we  ind  la 
ODf  Dicliontriet,  there  wutild  be  uo  great  difficulty  in 
•eUUng  the  tccentaation  of  tbia  word.  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kenrick,  B«iley,  Entick,  W.  Jobnilon, 
Perry,  Barclay,  and  Bacbanan,  |»Uce  the  accent  on 
tb«  third  suitable ;  Mr.  Scott  either  on  tb«  secoad  or 
third,  with  a  preference  to  the  latter ;  and  Mr.  Sbari- 
flan  alone  places  it  eaclasively  ««  the  second.  But, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Sheridan's  acccntoaiion  stands 
tingle,  1  am  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  only  the  best 
usage  on  iu  sid«,  but  the  clearest  analogy  to  support 
iL  It  were,  indee«l,  l<»  be  wi»hed,  for  the  salte  of  har- 
mony, that,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  had  bo 
accent  higher  than  the  antepenoltiraate ;  bat  laaguiKc 
is  the  9&*  popuiL  Our  accent,  in  a  Ihuasand  lostaiiccft, 
transgresses  these  clauic  bounds,  and  who  ebail  con- 
ino  itt  In  compounds  of  onr  own,  with  the  otmust 
propriety,  we  place  the  accent  on  the  fourth  syllable 
from  the  last,  as  in  wemrisomeness,  serficeatUtmess. 
itc  dOl;  and  a  probable  le^son  is  given,  under  tbe 
word  Acudemy,  why  we  accent  so  many  wonts  fruin 
the  Latin  in  the  same  manner :  but,  be  the  reason  what 
It  will,  certain  It  is  that  this  custom  has  iirevailed 
This  prevalence  of  custom  is  safliricotly  exempt i;it>  i 
hi  th«  positive  of  the  word  iu  queMion  ;  Rr/mgn/Uf 
is  accented  by  Johnron.  Ash,  and  Bailey,  on  (he  Arst 
•yllable,  and  w>>ald  piobably  have  been  accented  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  rest  if  they  bad  luM-rted  the 
word.  Buchanan  and  Haicla>  jiirli-e'l,  have  the  w«>rii, 
a»d  accent  it  on  the  m-c^'H'!  ;  bm  ilair  auihoriiy  is 
greatly  outwei^ltrd  by  the  fbrtc  othcts.  Convince!, 
therefore,  that  iiruooiiucing  this  woid  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  «y liable  is  futiuwingtbat  path  which  the 
bast  Bsagc  ha%  p«<iot«  d  out,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  <1is«ciit 
from  so  many  aotburiiio,  t^pecially  when  I  Aud  lh« 
l>est  of  these  authorities  Inconsistent ;  for,  if  we  arc  to 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  »yllable  of  Hr/ragabU, 
why  we  should  leinoTe  ihe  accent  in  JrTcJragal4€  1 
cannot  conceive. — See  Acatiemw  and  DUyutaoU. 

IRREFRAGABLY,    Jr-rlffrA-gi-bl*,    ad. 

With  f(»rce  aKuTe  cunfutatioii. 
IRREFUTABLE,  Ir-r*  ^'ti-bl,  «.  Not  to 

be  oTcrtlirown  by  arKUioent. 

t^  All  oar  Dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable  of  this  woid  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  aflront  Mcb 
lespertable  aathohty  by  plariug  it  on  the  sei^nd.  ai 
In  irrrjr agmhU',  t\u*az^  tlieie  is  the  same  r«MS.>n  for 
Iwth.  Let  It  not  be  pka<tea  that  we  hiTc  tlie  \«>rb 
refute  In  faxoarofthe  Arst  pronunciMtuit ;  this  hat 
not  the  least  influence  i>n  the  wor«la  tHtiL^yHtithU,  ir  • 
rei'ocalde,  titr  tMyur  I'M .  &<-.  Tbr  renM-ii  ^li>  lor- 
ruptibU  and  lit  ^'«M-/i»«yi>ui;bt  not  (4>lta«e  Ihe  accriit 
on  th*  Arst  »yli4htc  ttt^*  fr. m  ihe  «\it1u  ..tt>  of  pio 
•oonciiif  tiir  uuritiitl'iiiahie  rt'tis^inaitu  jtt  •m«l  ct  in 
syllables  nut  under  ibestieM  — Vc  I'liu*  ipiri,  hv^lT; 
aiso  tha  words  Acct^ahU  and  tttirmcior$' 


IRttEOULAR,  !r-i4c'«&^,  «*  M*  I>«*^ 

iiT^  fruiD  ruir,  custom,  ur  nature  ;  irorocthodi- 
cni,  not  cufifiiird  to  any  certain  rule  or  uidcr; 
not  hir\u\i,  uccordini:  to  the  laws  of  Yirtue. 
IRREGULARITY,  fr-rlggUir'^-tt  j.  De- 
viiiiiitii  from  rule ;  neglect  of  method  a«id 
order ;  inordinate  practice. 

IRREGULARLY,  h^ti^ghMrAkM'  Witk- 

out  obserratioii  of  rule  or  method. 
ToIRREGULATEjr.WBt64ite,r.«.  To 

make  irrei:iilnr,  to  disorder. 
IRRELATIVE,  7r-r^rU-tiv,a.  Haviag  no  ft- 

feffijce  toafiy  thin^;  siu(fl<-,  uiicontM^ted. 
IRRELEVANT,  W^i'^-vinU  a.   UMuift- 

ing,  Uiireiieviii^. 

ty  This  \%  OB*  ef  the  asaaal  prod«elioBS  of  ih> 
Iloute  of  Commons,  (where  ntw  wortls  and  mawy. 
bills  natnrally  ori:;iiiaie,)  bni  it  ccr<ninly  rti-vr^iste- 
cep-ion,  as  il  conveys  a  new  idea,  which  i*.  Ib«l  ibc 
object  to  which  It  relates  Is  suppo^^d  lo  he  in  a  faftea 
and  abjeet  state,  and  ineapahle  of  relief ;  whereas {/•• 
aisisthig  may  relate  to  an  ohjeci  wlncb  iitdeH  waaM 
askistance,  but  which  is  stih  in  a  itiiliuni  slate,  aad 
not  overcome.  Eveiy  new  shade  oi  fhoughl,  bf<t«Tcr 
nice,  enriches  a  langnagv,  and  may  be  cvasidetH  is 
a  real  acquisition  to  ii :  but  this  wuid,  as  it  i«  f««c- 
rally  used  ia  parlkanent.  sesms  to  »kuifi  nisMtg 
more  thaa  merely  nmelftttd;  and  iflhi^had  l>c«a 
expressed  by  irrrAifitr, though  not  «tricily  c!a»aical, 
yet  a  viry  allowable  formation,  It  would  bare  beta 
of  real  ose ;  but  as  It  b  aseil  at  present  It  is  a  peilaa* 
tick  encumbrance  to  the  lanf^af  c. — itcc  JUJemat* 

lRRELIGION,ir-ri.lid'j6ii,#.  ContaDptof 

religion,  impiety. 
IRREUGIOUS,  Ir-rUIdO&fl,  a.  314.  Coo- 

temning  rtrligiun,  impious ;  coiitrary  to  refi- 

pinn. 
IRRELIGIOUSLY,  !r.ri-lld'j6».|*,«rf.W» 

impiety,  with  irrt'lijiitm. 
IRREMEABLE,  Jr-ri'mMbl,*.  Admittiig 

iHi  rt" turn. 
IRREMEDIABUv,  Ir-i^-m/'d^-bl, c.  Ad- 

ntlttinc  t»<i  ctirr,  not  to  be  rt-roedied. 
IRREMEDIABLY,  ir-r^-mc'dM-bl*,    «<. 

Wlthnat  cure. 
IRREMtSSIBLE,  Ir-T^-mls's^-bl,  «.  NtKto 

bf  nardfinrd. 
IRRKMISSIRLENF^SS,  fr-r^^ff^-bl-iiil, 

s.  The  quality  of  h^'u^  not  tu  be  pardooed. 
IRREMOVEABLF>,  irri-mAivi-bl, «.  No< 

to  l»e  iMOvrd.nol  to  brchaigcd. 
IRRENOVV  NED,  !r-r^nidn'd>  169.  Void 

of  honour. 
IRREPARABLE,  fr-rlppii-rl-bl,  «.  Not  to 

be  recdrered,  not  to  be  repaired. 

t^  This  word  and  its  simple  /ff7>«r«U#  coma  f^<* 
th«  Latin  /teparmbUU  aod  ItreparmbUis,  and  ste 
pronounced  m  ith  the  accent  on  the  preantepcaaUiwsM 
syllable,  according  lo  Ihe  analogy  of  words  aatttdSM 
from  the  I.Mlln,  by  droppinc  a  syllable  ;  wblrll  ls«  M 
place  the  accent  on  that  syllable  which  h»d  asec^^ 
ary  stress  in  onr  own  ILngllsb  prononciation  af  M 
Latin  words.— See  Acmdemjf  aod  JmcomfimrtbU' 

IRREPARABLV,ir-r4p'pA.rA.bl^,«^With- 

oot  recovery,  witliout  aoiendi. 
IRREPLEVLABLE,  Jr-re-pl^TSM-W,  «• 

Not  to  be  redeemed.     A  law  tmni.  . 

IRREFKKHKNSIBLF.,    ir-r^p-pri-kWi*- 

hl,  a.   Kt«ra|»l  from  hUmr.  . 

IRUEl'KKH I.NSIBLY.  ir-r^i..jjr^be»t*- 

bU'',  ad.  \\  ithdut  blame. 
IRRKPkF^KNTABLE,    1r-rep-pr^»tt»tl- 

hi.  n     K<it  cnpul'le  of  rr|»re«.r'i»<iii  ■?  . 

lBR>J'HOACHABLt:,ir.u  i-rMsJii-W,«' 
'Z9j*  bice  liutD  bUtut  vt  ii-ptx  uch. 
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«ir MT/iH  nm  <lb6  CTi,  lib  m,  %fin  ro-M  «»-t>UBd  818-imd4M,  Tnu 4eo. 

IBRBNOACHABLY,    Ir-r^-prMsh'l.M^, 

ad,  Wtlhoat  blame,  withnnt  renr .ach. 
»R»»ROV£ABLE,    lr.r*-priir'4-bl,    •. 

Not  tu  be  bUmyd.  irrrprnachabie. 
»«BPTIT10U&,!r-rip'tiih-i»,«.Encroach. 

ini;,  creeping  in. 
^^  Thh  word  it  In  no  DicUonary  that  T  hit*  met 
WMk ;  k«l  It  appcvrv  to  nM  to  drterire  a  place, « it  !• 
Ifc«  oaly  tlBflc  word  tlial  t%ptmt$  Impvroepiible  In- 
Ma^  Mr.  SJaMiMtoa  icanM  to  uao  it  witb  prad. 
no*,  wbrrr  he  trlls  ai,  In  hit  Princlpirt  of  tiie  EoaliaH 
JUafaaco,  **  tliat  Eiyniolo^y  coum*  tbt  b  in  crumb  if- 
**  rcpMloai,  f(>r,not  hairini;  foond  it  in  fbreign  toarcei, 
**  ttm  caaavt  w«  Its  a«e  .it  home.'*— Book  1 .  p  •  ffe  13. 

IMESISTIBILITY,  ir-rc-efe-tebil'i-ti,  #. 

Puwef  above  opposition. 
iaRE8l8TIBL£>.r^.zi8^.bl,  a.  Superior 

to  oppoftition. 
UE£SfSTIBLY,fr.f^.ei8't^.bU,  ^.  In  a 

■vmirr  nut  to  be  opposed. 
IRRKSOLUBL£,  ir-r^z^l&.bl,  a.  Not  to 

W  biokw),  Rot  to  be  ditsulvad.— Sec  Diti^ 

luhie. 
IRKE80LUBLENESS,  Ir^&'s^&.bl.nja, 

I.  Not  rvtoUahle  int<»  partt. 
URESOLVEDLY,  h-f^'z6Vw^Ah,<id.%6A, 

Without  settled  deterroinatiun. 
UtMESpLVTE,  k.rjc's^l&tfl,  «.  Motoon. 

lUttt  ill  purpose,  nut  detennined. 
IU£80LUT£LY,    Ir.rJK'a^l&te-U,     od. 

VNitliout  firmneas  of  miud,  without  deter* 

■iiiad  purp«i«e. 

lAEESOLUTION,  Ir-f&^l&'ihiii^.  Want 

of  firmness  of  mind. 
ttft£8P£CTIVE,  ir.f*-n>*k'tlT, «.  HaTing 

■o  regard  to  aiiv  circoinstaiKes. 
IRRESPECTIVELY,  Tr-r^-sp&'tlv.lt,  tuf. 

Without  repwd  to  circamataucea. 
IRRETRIEVABLE,  Ir-ri-trii'Wl.bl,-.  ITi. 
•..^*U£J*  repmind,  irrecoverable,  irrei>arahle. 
IRRETRIEVABLY,  ir-r*.tr*e'Tl-bU,    atf. 

IrrajfvaUj,  irreeoverablv. 
IRREVERENCE,  fr-rlTylr^nse,  t .    Want 

•f  KVMmce,  want  of  veneratioB;  atata  of 

being  ditreirarded. 

WtEVKlENT,  ir.rlv'vjr^nt,  a.  Not  pay- 
ing doe  boroage  or  reverence,  not  etprevaing 
or  OQiscviving  dae  veneration  or  reapeet«— 

MmjEVBRENTLY,   Ir-r^v'vlr.lnt-li,     ad. 

Without  due  respect  or  veneration. 
iRBEVERSIBLE,  fap-r^-v^ai-bl,  a.  Not  to 

be  ircalled,  not  to  be  changed. 

UREVERSIBLY,  ir.r*.vlr'a*-bli,a<LWitb- 
out  change. 

IRRE\OCABLE,  Irrfv'vA-kl-bl,  a.    Not 

U)  be  recalled,  not  to  be  brought  back. 
jy  For  ttar  reaMM  of  accvntloK  this  word  oo  the 
mtf-A,  and  nM  on  the  Uiird  syllabic,  see  Jcmdemw 
•4  imomtjmrmbie.  ' 

lRREVOCABLY,!r.riv'vA-k4.bl*/uf.  With- 
out rrcall. 

TbIRRKMTE,  Jr^gite,  r.  a.  To  wet,  to 
»i«ti»tr*i,  ti»  water. 

IRRIGATION,  Ir-r^-gi'shfta,  $.  The  act  of 
•atetiity  or  moistening. 

>UIUGl'(»i;s.  ir-rlg'gA.k  a.  Watery,  wa- 

tneo  ;  dewy,  iiK-isi. 

lRRlSK)N/ii.rWfin,j.Thc  act  of  laughimr 

■t  kUi  U»rr.  ^ 

To  IRRITATE,  Ir'r^.tile,  r.  c.  01.  To  pro- 
345 


▼ak«,  to  teaae,  to  exaaperate  ;  to  fret,  to  put 
into  motion  or  disorder  by  anjr  trreipular  or 
unaccustomed  contact;  to  heighteo»  to  di- 
late, to  enftirce. 

IRRITATION,  !r-i*-t4'8hiii,t.  Pnnwcatioii, 
exasperation,  stironlation. 

IRRUPTION,  fr-rup'shio,  «.  The  act  of 
an^  tiling  forcing  an  entrance ;  inroad,  burst 
of  invaders  into  anj  place. 

ISf  is,  420.  The  third  person  lingular  of  To 
be,  1  am,  thou  art,  lie  is  ;  it  is  soroeiiiues  ex- 
preaaed  hjr  's,  as.  What's  the  price  of  ihb 

ISCHURY.  IsTtA-rt,  t .  t6S.  A  stoppage  of 

urine. 
ISCHUREnCK,fe^fi-rlt'tIk,j.  fiach  me. 

diciiiesas  foice  urine  »ben  supprrsaed. 
ISICLE,  rslk-kl, «.  406.    A  pendent  shMit 

of  ice. 
ISINGLASS,  Izlng-^Uf,  «.  A  fine  kind  of 

glue  made  from  the  intestines  of  a  large  fish 

resembling  a  sturgeon. 

ISINOLASS-STONE,  I'zIng-gUg.gtAne,  «. 
A  pure  fossil,  more  dear  and  transpamit  than 
glass,  of  which  the  ancienu  made  their  win- 
dows. 

ISLAND,  lllnd,  t.  458.  A  tract  of  land  snr. 
rounded  by  water. 

t^Thefin  this  word  and  its  componndsii  parfecUy 
silent.  r-         / 

ISLANDER,  iOlnd-ir, «.  08.  An  inhabiUnt 

of  an  bland. 
ISLE,  lie,  «.  458.  An  island,  a  country  sur- 

rotii»ded  by  water ',  long  walk  in  a  church  or 

publick  building. 

ISOCHRONAL,  l.i6k'r&.nil,  a.  Hafinff 
equal  times. 

ISOLATED,  la'^.l«d.  a.  (/jai^;Fr.)  A 
term  in  architecture,  signifying  alone,  sepa> 
fate,  detacjied.  '^ 

ty  1  hare  not  met  wilb  thto  word  la  any  of  ear 

EnglUh  Dielionarlfrs.  bat  bara  so  oftm  heard  it  lu 

conversation  as  to  Induce  me  to  insert  It  witboai  any 

other  authority  (Itan  its  olllity. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL,  UsA-p^r.^mittr*- 
kll,  s.  In  geometry  are  such  figures  as 
have  ecioal  perimeters  or  circumfeit-nces,  of 
which  the  circle  is  the  irreatest 

ISOSCELES,  UsAs'b^-Ba^s.Thatwhicbhatli 
only  two  sides  e<)ual. 

ISSUE,  ish'shA,  s.  457.  The  act  of  passing 
out ;  exit,  egress,  or  passage  out;  event,  con- 
sen  oence  ;  termination,  conclusion ;  a  fonu- 
i»e{,  a  vent  made  in  a  maade  for  tlte  discharge 
of  humours ;  evacuation  ;  progeny,  offspring ; 
In  law,  laaue  hath  divers  applications,  some- 
ttroea  used  for  the  children  begotten  between 
a  man  And  his  wife,  aomeiiroes  fbr  profiu  grow. 
io^  from  an  amercement,  sometimes  for  profiu 
01  lands  or  tencmcnu,  sometimes  for  that 
boiot  of  matter  depending  in  suit,  whereupon 
the  par  ties  join,ann  put  their  cause  tuthe  trial 
of  the  jury. 

To  ISSUE,  ish'shA,  r.  a.  To  come  out,  to 
pass  out  of  any  place ;  to  make  aji  eruption  ; 
to  pritceed  as  an  offspring ;  to  be  produced  bv 
aiiv  fund  ;  to  run  <»ut  in  Pinrs. 

To  ISSUE,  ish'shu^r.d.  To  send  out,  to  send 
forth  ;    to  send  out  judicially  or  autliorit^ 

ISSuIlESS,  ish'shA.l^,  a.    Without  off. 

■prhig,  without  desccndojits. 
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f^  560.  Fite  7t,  fir  77,  lill  8S,  fit  81— mi  9t, 

ISTHMUS,  ist'mfig, «.  A  neck  of  land  join, 
tug  the  peninsula  to  the  contincul. 
t^  I  have  only  made  the  h  mute  in  Ihlt  word  ;  Mr. 

Sh«rldan  make*  boih  the  h  and  t  mute,  :iuU  aprlU  ihe 

word  Ismrn*.    Dr.Keniirk,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  I'erry ,  Mr. 

Barclay,  aad  Mr.  Bucbaoaii,  pronouucK  the  wurti  as  I 

have  done,  and,  I  think,  agreeably  tu  ihe  beat  utagc. 

IT,  It,  pron.  The  neutral  demonstrative ;  the 
thing  spoken  of  before.  It  is  used  ludicrousiv 
after  ncutrul  verbs,  to  give  uii  einj 'basis.  It 
is  idioroaticdl^  applied  to  persons,  as.  It  was 
X,  It  was  he. 

ITCH,  itsh,  «.  352.  A  ctitaneotis  disease 
extremely  contagious  ;  tlie  sensation  of  un- 
easiness m  tlie  skin,  which  is  cased  by  rub- 
bing ;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

To  ITCH,  ftflh,  r.  n.  To  feel  that  uneasiness 
in  the  skin  which  is  removed  bj  rubbing ;  to 
long,  to  have  continual  desire. 

ITCHY.  Iteh'*,  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

ITEM,  him,  od.  Also:  a  word  used  when 
any  article  is  added  to  the  former. 

ITEM,  VUm,  f .  A  new  article ;  a  hint,  an 
inuriido.  ^ 

To  ITERATE,  It'tlr-ite,  r.  a.  91.  To  repeat, 
to  utter  at:ain,  to  inculcate  by  frequent  men- 
tion ;  to  do  over  a^ain. 

ITERANT,  h'tlr-int,  a.  Repeating. 

ITERATION,  it-t^r-i'sh&n,  #.  Repetition, 
recital  over  a;:ain. 

ITINERANT,  Uin'nir-Int,  «.  Wandering, 
not  settled. 

ITINERARY,  l-tin'nlr-ir^,  s.  A  book  of 

truveU. 

ITINERARY,  l-t!n'nir-ar4,  a.  Travelling, 
done  on  a  journey. 

ITSELF,  k-seir,  pron.  The  neutral  recipro- 
cal pronoun  applied  to  things. 

JUBILANT,  j6'bc-Unt,  a.  Uttering  songs  of 
triumph. 

JUBILATION,  ju-bi-lk'ih&n,!.  The  act  of 

declaring  triumph. 

JUBILEE,  jA'bi-l^  J.  A  publick  festivity. 

JUCUNDIIY,  ju-kun'de-t^,  f.  Pleasant- 
ness, agreeableiie*-*. 

To  JUDAIZE,  jii'dlt-lze,  r.  a.  To  conform  to 
the  Jews. 

JUDGE,  j&dje.  #.  One  who  is  invested  with 
authority  to  determine  any  cause  or  4uestion, 
real  tir  personal ;  one  who  pre^iele*  in  a  court 
of  judicature  ;  one  who  has  skill  sufficient  to 
decide  upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  JUDGE,  jAdje,  r.  a.  To  pass  sentence; 
to  furio  or  give  an  opinion ;  to  ditctrn,  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

To  JUDGE,  JOdje,  v,  a.  To  pass  sentence 
upon,  to  exannne  authoritatively  ;  to  past 
severe  censure ;  to  doom  severely. 

JUDGER.jfidje'ur,  s,  98.  One  who  forms 
judtieinent,  or  pasvs  sentence. 

JUDGEMENT,  judjeWnt,  t.  The  power 
of  judi.'iiik' ;  the  act  of  exercising  judicature  ; 
delerniination,  ileciiion ;  the  quality  i»f  dis- 
tinguishiiig  pmi.fiity  and  impropriety;  opi- 
nion, n'»ti(»n  ;  sentence  apain^t  a  criminal,  con- 
deranati'Mi ;  nniiishment  intlicMed  by  Provi- 
dence j  di»tnbuiionof  juiiicf  ;  the  last  di»om. 
^  I  am  of  Dr.  l,o»%Ui'»  •«;  inioii.  that  Ihe  client  # 

la  Ihii  and  similar  vturdk  fu^tit  lo  br  prc-Mrvrtt  ;  and 

thoa)(h    l>t.    JwhuHJu    »p«.l.t  iukHotii4*t^in»'nt    an«l 

m^ridgimiU  winiuai  lUe  r,  he  t\wU%  loti»:i  >ftr>t  with 

iU    Ttias  Ihe  rectitude  vi  hiUil  firtiici.tl)  corrects 

IW  crrurs  ol  criiwiMa. 
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mlt  06— pine  106,  pin  107— si  lOS,  nifc  164, 

JUDICATORY,  j&'d^-ki-t&r4,  s.  SU.  Dif> 

trihution  of  justice  ;  court  of  justice. 
JUDICATURE,  ji'di-kA-tire,  f.  Power  of 

distributing  justice. 
JUDICIAL,  ju-dish'dl,  a,  88.   Practised  in 

the  nistribution  of  publick  justice  ;  inflicted 

on  as  a  penalty. 
JUDICIALLY,  jMlsh'il-e,    od.     la  tha 

forms  of  legal  justice. 

JUDICIARY,  jA-dish'ir-*/tPassing  judge- 
ment  up<  II  anv  thins. 

JUDICIOUS,  jii-dish'^,  a.  Prudent,  wise, 
•kiiful. 

JUDICIOUSLY,  ji-dLh'&s-l^,*/.  SkilftilJy, 
wisely. 

JUG,  jfig,  «.  A  large  drinking  vessel  wilk 
a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly. 

To  J  UOGLE,  jfig'gl,  r.  a.  To  pUy  tricks  by 
slight  of  hand  ;  to  practise  artifice  or  impos- 
ture. 

JUGGLE,  jfig'gl,  9.  405.  A  trick  by  leger- 
demain  ;  an  imposture,  a  deception. 

JUGGLER,  j6g'gl-6r,  t.  98.  On©  who  prac- 
tises slight  of  hand,  <iiie  who  deceives  the  eye 
by  nimble  conveyance;  a  cheat,  a  trickisb 
fellow. 

JUGGUNOLY,j4g'gl-lng-l*,«d.4I#.  In  a 
deceptive  manner. 

JUGULAR,  j6'g6-Ur,  a.  88.  Belonging  to 
tlie  throat. 

JUICE,  jise,  f.  S42.  The  lionor,  sap,  or 
water  of  plants  and  fruits  ;  the  fluid  in  auioMl 
bodies. 

JUICELESS,  j&se'll8,a.  Without  moistore. 

JUICINESS,  j6'si-n^s,  s.  Plenty  of  juice, 
succulence. 

JUICY,  ju's^,  o.  Moist,  full  of  juice. 

JULAP,  jJi'l^p,  f.  88.  An  extemporaneous 
form  of  medicine,  made  of  simple  aud  com- 
pound water  sweetened. 

JULY,  j6-U',  s.  The  seventh  month  of  the 

JUMART,j6'mirt,f.  ThemixtnreofabaU 

and  a  mare. 

To  JUMBLEJ&m^l,  r.  a.  405.  To  mix  vie- 
lentlv  and  confusedly  together. 

To  JUMBLE,  j^^I,  V.  a.  TobeagiUtad 
together. 

JUMBLE,  j&m'bl,!.  Confused  mixture,  vio- 
lent Hiid  Confused  agitation. 

To  JUMP,  jfimp,  r.a.  To  leap,  to  skip,  to 
move  forward  without  step  or  sliding  ;  to  leap 
iuddenlv  ;  to  jolt ;  to  agree,  to  tally,  to  jt^n. 

JUMP,  jomp,  ad,  Exactiy,  nicely. 

JUMP,  j&nipt «.  The  act  of  jumping,  a  leap, 
a  skip ;  a  luck  v  chance  ;  a  waistcoat,  liiobcf 
itavs  worn  by  ladies. 

JUNCATE,  jftngltft,!.  91, 408.  Cheesecake, 
a  kind  of  swettmcat  of  curds  aitd  sugar ;  any 
delicacy  ;  a  furtive  or  private  enieriamroenL 

JUNCOUS.jfing'kis,  o.  Full  of  bulru^hefc 

JUNCTION,  jfing'shdn,*.  Union, coal itioa. 

JUNCTURE,  jfingk'Uhire,  «.46l.  The  liae 
at  which  two  things  arc  joined  lugrlhcr  ;  ^nnt 
articulation  ;  union,  amity  ;  a  criiical  puii.toc 
article  of  time. 

JUNE,  jine,  s.  The  aixth  month  of  tht 
year 

JUNIOR,  ji'n*-ir,  a.  166.  One  yotmgfr 
than  anutiier. 

JUNIPER,  jiinc-pir,s.  »8.  A  plant    Tha 
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JUSTIFICATION,  jfts-t^ft-ki'sh&n,  t. 
Defence,  maintenance.  TUidicaUon,  support ; 
deliverance  by  pardun  from  sins  putt. 


berriei  vc  powerfully  atteniiant,  diuretkk. 
and  carminative. 

JUNK,  jfingk.f.  408.  A  small  ship  of  China; 
meceft  of  cable.     , 

JUNKET,  jingltlt,  $.  99,  408.  A  aweet- 
roeal;  a  »t<ilrnenlertHinn»ent. 

To  JUNKET,  jing^it,  r.  n.  To  feast  secret- 
ly, to  make  enieruinroent*  by  stealth;  to 
least 

JUNTO,  jftnlA,f.  A  cabal. 

IVORY,  l'vif4,  «.  160.  The  tusk  of  the 
elephant.   , 

IVORY,  I'T&r-^  a.  MadeofWory;  pertain- 
ing to  ivofv. 

JURAT,  jA'rit,  f.  A  magistrate  in  some 
corporations.     .    ^    ,     ,  _.   , 

JURATORY,  jii'/4-t&r4,  a.   512.    Giving 

JURIDICAL.  j&-rld'd^-kil,  a.  Acting  in 
the  distribution  of  justice;  used  in  couru  of 

J^SlCALLV,  j&.rld'di-kAl4,  a.    With 

J^SCONSULTj  jA-ris-kin'sdlt,  «.   One 

who  givrs  his  opinion  in  law. 
JURISDICTION,  jii-ris-d!k'sh&n,«.  Le^ 

authoritv,  eitent  of  power ;  district  to  which 

any  authority  extendi. 
JURISPRUDENCE,    jA-rls-prO'dtose,    «. 

The  science  of  law.  ^ 

JURIST,  jA'rist, «.   A  ciyU  lawyer,  a  civi- 

fian. 
JUROR,  j&'rir, «.  106.  One  that  senrea  on 


JURY,  jW^.A  company  of  men,af  twenty- 
four  or  twelve,  swurn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  delivered  them  touch- 
tug  the  matter  in  question. 

JURYMAN,  j6'r*-mln,  «.  88.  One  who  is 
erapannelled  on  a  jury. 

JURYMAST,  j&'ri-mltt, «.  So  the  seamen 
call  whatever  they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a 
mast  lost  in  figh  t  or  by  a  storm. 

JUST,  j68t,a.  Upright,  equiUble;  honest; 
eiact ;  virtuous ;  compkte,  without  super- 
fluity or  defect ;  regular,  orderly  ;  exactly 
proportioited ;  full,  uf  full  diroeiisiuns  or 
weight. 

JUST,j4st,a.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurately ; 
merely,  barely ;  nearly. 

JUST,  j&at,«.Mock  encounter  on  horseback. 

To  JUST,  iist,  e.  a.  To  engage  in  a  mock 
fight,  to  lilt ;  to  posh.  t«  drive,  t>  ju^tlf . 

JUSTICE,  j&»tU,s.l42.The  virtue  by  which 
we  give  to  every  man  what  is  his  due  ;  vindi- 
cative retribution,  poni%hii.cnl ;  ri.ht,  asser- 
tion of  fight ;  oi«  deputed  by  the  king  to  do 
right  by  wav  of  judgement. 

JUSTICEMENT,  jis'tis-mint,  t .  Procedure 
in  courti.  ,     ,     . »  «     . 

JUSTICESHIP,  j&s'tU-thlp,  f.  Rank  or 
office  of  justice.    ,      ,      .   . 

JUSTICIABLE, jia-tUh'M-blyi.  642.  Pro- 
prr  to  be  examuird  in  C4iuri»  of  justice. 

JUSTIFIABLE,  jis't^-fl-A-bl, «.  405.  Dc- 
fensible  by  law   or  reason,   conformable  to 

Jt'sTlFIABLENESS,  jdi'iif  U-bl-nIs,  a. 

Recti  t  ode. p«»s»ibilily  of  bring  fairly  defended. 
JUSTIFIABLY,  jis'ti-f  U.bli,a<f.  RighUy, 

•o  as  to  be  supported  by  right, 
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JUSTIFICATIVE,  jfts-tlri-ki-tfy,  a.  Jus- 
tifying  ;  serving  to  justify  or  prove. 
^  1  know  not  If  1  am  c^cuMble  for  Lisertloi  this 
word,  wbich  has  not  as  yet  foond  iu  way  loio  toy 
i>tlirr  Olcll.msry ;  bol  tb«  frt^incncy  of  »eeinf  lb« 
French  Piice*  JusUJicativts  seems  to  have  familUr- 
lied  it  to  oar  cars,  and  to  invite  us  to  the  sdoiMloo  of 
It.  The  dlstnncc  of  the  accent  from  the  end  of  the  ^ 
>%ord  can  be  no  tibjection  to  «u  English  speaker  who 
has  »o  many  similar  words,  tnch  a»  si^nijlcative,  pu- 
ri/icativt,  Ac. ;  and  as  we  have  no  single  word  that 
mill  exactly  stand  in  Us  place,  it  teems  to  have  a  belter 
right  to  admission  than  many  other  words  which  ara 
fovod  no  where  bat  in  a  Dictionary,— i>cc  Principles, 
No.  5  It. 

JUSTinCATOR,  jia-ti-f^kltfir,  «.  621. 

One  who  supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or 

justi6es. 
JUSTIFIER,jS8'ti-rt-6r,  j.  98.    One  Trho 

defends  or  absolves. 

To  JUSTIFY,  j&fl'ti-rt,i>.fl.  18S.  To  clear 
from  imputed  guilt,  to  absulve  froni  an  accusa- 
tion ;  to  maintain,  to  defend,  to  vindicate  ;  to 
free  from  past  sins  by  pardun. 

To  JUSTLE,  jfis'sl,  r.  a.  405,  47«.  To  en- 
counter, to  clash,  to  rush  against  each  otiier. 

To  JUSTLE,  jAs'sl,  r.  a.  405.  To  push,  to 
drive,  to  force  bv  rushine  against  it. 

JUSTLY,  jfist'lf,  ad.  Uprightly,  honestly, 
in  a  just  manner  j  prtpcrly,  exactly,  accu- 
rately. 

JUSTNESS,  jfist'n^fl,  «.  Justice,  reaion- 
ableness,  tqoity  ;  accuracy,  exactness,  pfo- 
pritty. 

To  JUT,  j6t,  r.  «.  To  posh  or  shoot  into 
proroinencis,  to  come  out  beyond  the  main 
bulk.  ,     . 

To  JUTTY,  jOt't^,  r.  a.  To  shoot  ont  be- 
yond. 

JUVENILE,  jii've-nll,   a.    145.     Young, 
youthful. 
i^  Dr.  Kenrlrk,  Mr.  Scott,  snd  Mr.  Parry,  pro- 

nuuncethfi  »lnjri  in  ilic  Ijwt  •>iUbie  of  this  word; 

■0(i  Mr   Sheridan,  Mr.  Uiiclianaii,  *m\  W    Juhnslou, 

make  it  long.    Tlie  former  jii.<1e  i«,lM  my  opinion.  Ih« 

more  cor? e.  t.     If  It  should  be  urged  that  the  i  la  lone 

in  tl»e    Latin  Juvrmltis,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 

■ame  letter  U  long  In  the  I  atin  HostWSfServiitM.nnd 

Snitill4S,»n*\  yet  the  i  in  IJMtiU.^riiU,ui6  3mtftiU, 

l»by  Mr.Mieridsu  marked  tlioit. 

JUVENILITY,  j&-v^.nil'e-tc,  «.  Youthful. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  jikstl.pi-zlsh'in,  «. 

Apposition,  the  sUte  of  being  pUced  by  each 

otiier. 
IVY,M,».  A  plant 


^#^*^**^#****** ************" 


K. 


An  ac- 


KaLENDAR,  kAl'^n-d&r,  a.  98. 

count  of  time. 
KALI,  kkl^,  «.   Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes  of 

which    glass  was  made,    whence  the  word 

AlkalL 
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K  AAL  kisi,  «.  A  word  in  Zne,  «f«ifyiBf 

crooked. 
To  RAW,  kaw,  o.  »•  Tocry  ai  a  raven,  crow, 

or  roolu 
KAW,  klw,«.  The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 
KAYLE,  kale,  s,  Ninepin,  kettlepins ;  nine 

bolet. 
To  KECK,  kik,  v.m.  To  heave  Ihve  atomach, 

to  reach  at  vomitiiifr. 
To  KECKLE  a  Cable,  kik'kl,  p.  a.  To  de- 
fend a  cable  mand  with  rope. 
KECKSY.  kjk'f i, «.  It  u  used  in  Stafford- 

•hire  both  for  heauock  and  any  oiher  hoUvw* 
■  '  iaitited  plant. 

KECKY,  k^k1c^,a.  Retenbling  a  kex. 
KEDGER,  kid'j&r, «.  A  small  anchor  used 

in  a  river. 
KEDLACK,  kidlik. «.  A  weed  that  grows 

among  com,  charnock. 
KEEL,  Uti,  4.  S46.  The4H)ttom  of  the  ship. 
KEELFAT,  k^VvIt,  «.  A  cooler,  a  tub  in 

which  liquor  if  let  to  cool  j  properijr  Keelvat. 
KEEIJSON,  kiM'sin,«.  The  next  piece  of 

timber  in  a  ihip  to  lier  keel. 
To  KEELHALE,  k^llikle,  e.  a.  To  pwiish 

in  the  teaaieii't  wajr,  bv  dragging  the  criioinaJ 

under  water  on  one  tide  of  ue  tliip,  and  op 

again  on  the  other. 


tr  Tbb  word'b  more  feacraUy.  Uioq^h  1cm  pro> 
perly, proooaaecd  JCtethmuL—Set  To  Hate, 

KEEN,  k^.  a.  246.  Sharp,  well  edged ; 
severe,  piercing ;  eager,  vehement ;  acrirouni- 
out;  bitter  of  mind. 

KEENLY,  kUnnkf  a.  Sharply,  vehemently. 

KEENNESS,  k^^n'njs^  s.  Sharpness, edge ; 
rigour  of  weather,  picicmg  C(^d  ;  asperity,  bit- 
terness of  mind ;  eagemeis,  vehemence. 

To  KEEP,  k^,  V.  a.  S40.  To  retain :  to 
have  in  custody  ;  to  pieierve  in  a  state  oi  te- 
curity ;  to  protect,  to  guard ;  to  detain ;  to 
bold  for  another ;  to  reserve,  to  conceal ;  to 
tend ;  to  preserve  in  the  same  tenonr  or  itate ; 
to  hold  in  any  state ;  to  retain  by  some  de- 
yee  or  force  in  any  place  or  state ;  to  continue 
any  state  or  action ;  to  observe  any  time ;  t(j 
mamtain,  to  support  with  mcessarics  of  life  ; 
to  have  in  the  liouse  ;  to  maintain,  tu  hold  ;  to 
lamain  in ;  not  to  leave  a  place ;  not  tu  reveal, 
not  to  betray ;  to  ststrain,  to  withhold. — To 
Keep  back,  tu  reserve,  to  withhold ;  to  re- 
strain.—To  Keep  coropanv,  to  frequent  sny 
0lie ;  toaooompany^— ToKeep  company  with, 
to  have  familiar  intercourse.^To  Keep  in,  to 
conceal,  not  to  teU,  to  sestrain,  to  curb.— To 
Keap  oC  to  bear  to  distance ;  to  hinder.— To 
Keep  up,  to  maintain  without  abatement ;  to 
continue,  to  hinder  from  erasing.— To  Keep 
under,  to  oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  KEEP,  kkhpf  r.  n.  To  remain  by  sdne 
Jabour  or  effort  ui  aeavtain  aUte ;  toonntiuiie 
In  any  place  or  state,  to  stay  ;  to  remain  un- 
hurt, to  last :  to  dwell,  to  live  constantly  ;  tn 
adhere  strictly. — To  Keep  on,  to  go  forward. — 
To  Keep  up,  to  cui>tiuuc  undismayed. 

KEEPER,  kkhv'iir,  s.  98.  One  who  holds 
anv  thing  lor  the  use  of  another ;  one  who  has 
prisoners  in  custody  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of 
parks,  or  beasu  of  chase;  one  that  has  the 
saperintmdence  or  care  of  any  thing. 

KEEPERSJbUP,  k^p'&r.ahip,  s.  OOca  •£  a 
keeper. 

US 


KEO,T«lgarlyklg,paraeilyklg»s.  AsbmOI 

barrel,  c<»roroonly  used  for  a  fish-barrel. 
K£LL,  kA,  s.  The  omantum,  that  whids  |p». 

wraps  thf  f(uts. 
KELP,  kl^  s.  A  salt  produced  fron  cmh- 

cined  sea-wee^* 
KELSON,  kIrsiA,  s.  l«6.  The  wood  next 

the  ked. 

t^  A  very  accorale  pbllnlofbt  has  Inforiaad  ••>« 
thai  this  word  U  pruaoaac«d  rcf olarly  In  IS«  aortfc 
wcftt  or  Ei^iand  Keelsen  ;  bot  the  very  general  prae> 
He*  of  thartMiiaf  tSe  v»iiacl  oY  iS«  prla:iUr«  lo  Hkm 
corapoand  may  jutily  make  u*  sutprct  that  laoSl^r 
parts  of  the  kiagdom  U  U  olbcrwitc.  5X5. 
To  KEMB,  kimb,  r.  c.  To  comb,  to  dii^ii- 

iMIgk  the  bear.    O^swlete^ 
To  KEN,  kin,  r.  a.  To  see  at  a  distance,  to 

decry ;  *o  luiow. 
REN,  ken,  s.  View,  reach  of  sight 
KENNEL,  kin'nh,  s.  90.  A  cot  lot  dop ;  % 

nomber  of  duy>«  kept  in  a  k«unrl  \  \\/^  hwle  of 

a  fox,  or  other  beast ;  t^e  water-couna  of  a 

street. 
To  KENNEL,  kln'nll,  t;.  n.  To  Ue,  to  dwell ; 

ased  of  beasts,  ainl  of  roan  pi  oootcsspt. 
KEPT,  kipt.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Keep. 
KERCHIEF,  k&'^if,  s.  A  header 
KERCHIBPfiD,   ^  kir'tskkl,  a. 
KERCHIEFT,      \     hooded. 

ty  These  words  show  the  propensity  dipklliM>|t 

have  to  drop  a  vowel  when  not  ao'iar  ikr  aoecai.  soc 

KERMES,  klr'm^ZyS.  A  sobstenoe  IbeKlo. 

fore  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  etcrescrncej 

but  now  found  to  be  the  tK>dy  fvf  a  fetoale  aid* 

nial.  contaiiiinc  a  numerous  offsfwinff. 

KERN,  kirn,  s.  An  Irlsk  <boC  eoUkr. 

To  KERN,  kirn,  c.  n.  To  harden  as  ripened 

corn  ;  to  take  the  furoi  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

KERNEL,  kir'nil,  s.  99.  The  edible  soU 
stance  contained  in  a  shell ;  any  thing  includ- 
ed in  a  shell ;  any  thing  included  in  a  husk  or 
inieeument ;  the  sc«ds  (>f  palpy  IfuiSs;  a  giand ) 
kiwibby  citncreti'ins  in  children's  ieah. 

KERNELLY,  klr'nil-^,  a.  Full  of  kerMis, 
having  the  nnality  or  rcserublance  of  kernels. . 

KERNELWOHT,klr'Hil.w&H,s.  An  kerb. 

KERSEY,  k^r'z^,  s.  Coarse  ^tnff. 

KESTREL,  kis'tril,  s.  99.  A  mOe  kind  of 
bustard  hank. 

KETCH,  kitsh,  s.  A  heary  ship. 

KETTLE,  k^t'tl,  s.  405.  A  vessel  in  which 
liquor  \%  hoiird. 

KETTLEDRUM,  klt'tl-drftm,  s.  A  dran^ 
of  which  the  head  is  ipread  over  a  body  of 
brass. 

KEX,  kicks,  s.  The  same  as  Kecksy. 

KEY;  k(:,s.  209.  An  instrament  formed  with 
cavities  correspondent  to  ibe  wards  of  a  lock  : 
an  instrument  by  which  something  i*  i>cre«{d 
or  turned  ;  an  explauatiaii  of  any  thing  difi. 
cult ;  the  parts  of  a  musical  iu»irua>ent  which 
are  struck  with  the  fingers  ;  in  rousick,  is  a 
certain  tone  whereto  every  composition,  whe- 
ther long  ot  short,  ought  to  be  ntied. 

KEY,  k^,s.  2)10.  A  bank  raised  perpendicu- 
lar for  the  ease  uf  ladti^  and  unladiiif  ships. 

KEYAOE,  k^'icUe,  s.  90.  Money  paid  for 
lying  at  the  key. 

KEYHOLE,  k^-klle,  s.  The  perforatioa  ift 
tlie  door  or  lock  through  which  the  key  is  pot. 

KEYSTiJNE,  kl^sl^,  s.  The  middle  i 
of  anarch. 
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.  JBE,kyU>e,f.— See  G«ar^   Aavkeniled 

chiiblrtin.  m  chap  inlhe  hfd. 
K IBRD,  kylb'd,4. 359. Troubled  with  kibea. 
To  KICK,  kik,  o.  a.  To  strike  with  the  foot. 
KICK,  kik,  f.  A  blow  with  the  foot. 
KICKER,  kik'k&r,  «.  96.  One  who  strikes 

with  his  foot. 

KICKING,  klkldng,  «.   410.   The  act  of 

striking  itith  the  foot. 
KICKSHAW,  kik'shiw,  s.  SonetbiDg  iin- 

cumiuoa,  fantastical,  tonMttiing  ridiculous  ;  a 

disk  to  changed  by  the  coukerj  that  it  can 

•carceJ/  be  known.    Probably  a  corruption  of 

the  French  word  QHclqufehme, 
KID,  kid, «.  The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bondle 

of  heath  or  furse. 
To  RID,  kid,  r.  a.  To  bring  forth  kids. 
KIDDER,  kid'd&r,  «.  98.  An  engrosser  of 

Com  to  enhance  its  price. 
To  KIDNAP,  kid'nip,  v.  m.  To  steal  chil- 

dren,  to  steal  hoiaan  beiu|(». 
KIDNAPPER,  kfd'nlp-p&r,  «.   One  who 

§te«lt  human  beings. 
KIDNEY,  kidYi^,  $.  One  of  the  two  glands 

that  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood  ',  race, 

kind,  in  ladierous  languiife. 
KIDN£YBEAN,kid'ii^.b^e,«.  A  kind  of 

puis*  in  the  sh<ipe  of  a  kidne ▼. 
KIDNEY\TETCH,k1d'n^.v?tah,)     ^.     . 
KIDNEYWORT,  kid  ii*.wirt,    J**  *^*~**' 
KlLDERKIN,kIl'd4r.kin,  J.  A  small  barrel. 
To  KILL,  kll,  r.  e.  To  deprive  of  life,  to 

put  to  oeatli,  lo  murder  ;  tu  destroy  animals 

for  food  ;  to  deprive  uf  vegetative  life. 
KILLER,  killer.  One  that  deprives  of  life. 
KILLOW,  kiil^,  «.  t27.    An  earth  of  a 

blackish  or  deep  blue  colour. 
KILN,  kil,  «.  411.  A  stove,  a  fabrkk  fom. 

ed  for  adioitiaDg  beat  in  order  to  dry  or  biuu 

thii«t. 
To  KILNDRY,  kil'drl,  v.  a.  To  dry  by  means 

of  a  kiln. 
KIMBO,  kfm'b6,  a.  Crooked,  bent,  arched. 

ty  Till*  word  U  K«Mr«lly  Me4  wUb  Um  a  btfore  It, 
a^  W  stood  with  kto  stim  mlUmk9, 

UN,  kin,  «.  Relation  either  ef  consaogni- 

nitj  or  affinity  -,  relatives,  those  who  arc  of 

Ifaa  Mint  race ;  a  rvUtion,  one  related ;  tlie 

tame  grnerical  class. 
KIND,  kvind,  a.  ieo.--8ee  OuUt  Benero- 

lent,  filled  with  general  good  will ;  favour- 

able,  beneficent. 
KIND,  kyiod,  #.  9S.  Race,  general  class  ; 

particular  nature;  natural  state;  nature,  na- 

Usval  deienntiiation  ;  manner,  way  ;  st^ru 
To  KINDLE,  kin'dl,  r.  a.    To  set  on  ftre,  to 

tight,  U>  make  tu  burn ;  tu  infldme  tlie  passions, 

tu  e&asuefaie,  t*  aniuMte. 
ToKINDLE,  kiu'dl,  r.a.405.  Tocatchfire. 
KINDLER,  kind'dUr,  t.  9B.    One    that 

liKtits.  one  whu  iiiflAines. 
KINDLV,kyiiuf1tS  «d.  BenevolenUy,  fa- 

vvurably,  with^uud  will. 
KINDLY,  kyhid'l^,a.  Congenial,  kindred  ; 

blaiid,  aiiid,  •ofieniiiiE. 
KINDNESS, k>indW8,t.  Benevolence, be- 

acheeiiCf,  jeiM.d  *«il|,  favuiir,  luve. 
KINDRED,  kio'dr^,  $.   RelaUon  by  birth 
le,  affinity ;  relation,  lort ;  rchuives. 
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KINDRED,  kln'drld,d.  Congenial,  related. 
Kf  NE,  kybiev  t.  Plur.  from  Cow.  ObMjlete. 
KING,  king,  f.    Monarch,  supreme  gover- 

nour;  a  card  vitti  the  picture  of  a  king;  a  prin- 

ci|»al  berald. 
To  KINO,  king,  r.  a«To  sopplv  with  a  king ; 

to  make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 
KINOAPPLE,  king^ip-pl,  «.    A  kind  of 

KI&OCRAFT,  kingOcrifl,  t.  The  act  of  go* 

▼eminfc,  the  art  of  guveroiog. 
KINGCUP,  kfnglcip,  s.  A  flower. 
KINGDOM,  king'd&m,  t.  106.  The  domi- 

nion  of  a  kiiiCi  the  territories  subject  to  a  mo- 

naich ;  a  di(&rent  class  or  order  of  beings ;  a 

region,  a  tract 
KINGi^ISilER,  king'f  ish'ir,  s.  A  specie« 

of  bird. 
KINGLIKE,  klngltke,  la.    Royal,    sore- 
KlNGLY,kingl^,  I  reign,  monarchi- 

cal;  brlonging  tu  a  kinfr;  noble,  august. 
KINGLY,  k!B|l^,  ad.  With  an  air  of  royal- 

ty,  with  snpenor  dignity. 
KIN6SEVIL,  kingz^'vl,  $.  A  scrofolons 

distemper,  in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated. 

Commonly  believed  lo  be  cured  by  the  tooch 

of  the  king. 
KINGSHIP,king'8b!p,f.  RoyaUy.monarchy. 
KINGSPEAR,  kinge'sp^,  s.  A  plant. 
KINGSTON  E,  kinga'stine,  s.  A  flsh. 
KINSFOLK,  kinetae,  t.   Rehttions,  those 

who  are  «ff  the  same  family. — See  Folk. 
KINSMAN,  kiax'mln,  t.  88.  A  man  of  the 

same  race  or  family. 

KINSWOMAN,  kWwim.5n,«.  A  female 

relation. 
KINSWOMEN,  kinz'wiro.min,!.   Plnral. 
KIRK,  k^k,  f .  An  old  word  for  a  church, 

vet  retained  in  Scotland. 
KlRTLE,  kir'tl, «.  405.  An  upper  garment, 

a  (town. 
To  KISS,  kls,  r.  a.  To  tonch  with  the  lips ; 

to  treat  with  f«mdiiess ;  tu  touch  gently. 
KISS,  kis,  f .  Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 
KISSINGCRUST,  kls'sing-krAst,  s.  Crust 

formed  where  one  loaf  in  tbe  oven  touches 

anutlier. 
KIT,  kit,  f .  A  large  bottle ;  a  smaU  diml- 

nutive  fiddle ;  a  small  wooden  vessel. 
KITCHEN,  kltshln,  t.  103.  The  room  in  a 

hou«e  where  the  orovisions  are  cooked. 
KITCHENGARDEN,    kiuhln-glr^'n,  «. 

Garden  in  which  esculent  planu  ar«  pro- 
duced. 
KITCHENM  AID,  kltshin-rnkde,*.  A  cook- 

maid. 
KITCHENSTUFF,  kltshln-stJf, «.  The  fat 

of  meat  scummed  off  tlie  pot,  or  gathered  out 

of  thedrii'piiig'pan. 
KITCHEN  WENCH,     kiuhin-wlnsh,     t. 

Scuilioti,  maid  employed  to  clean  the  instra* 

ments  of  c»M»kerv. 
KITCHEN  WOliK,  kfuh'In-wfirk, «.  Cook- 

ery,  work  dune  tn  the  kitchen. 
KITE,  kyhe,  t.  ICO.— See  Gatle.    A  bird  of 

|in*y  that  infests    llie  farms,  and  steal*  the 

chickeni;  a  name  of  rrjiroach  denoting  rape- 

oitv  ;  a  fictitious  bird  made  of  paper. 
Krr'ESFlM)T,  kyltes^t,  t .  A  plant. 
KITTEN,  kit'f  n  1. 101.  A  young  cat 
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particular  ordrr  of  knichlhood  ;  a  repre«eiiCv 

live  of  a  county  in  pariianirMt ;  a  champion. 
KNIGHTERRANT^nlte-lr'rlnM.  A  wib- 

drrinir  kni^lit. — Set*  Krrant 
KNIGHT-ERRANTRY,  nite-^r rlntr^,  t. 

The    character    or     manners    of    WAJidrring 

kn»i:ht*. 
To  KNIGHT,  nlte,  r.  c.   To  create  ooe  a 

knight. 
KNIGHTLY,  nlte'l^  a.  Befitting  a  knight, 

heseeminc  a  knigtit. 
KNIGHTHOOD,  nlteOiad,  t.  The  charac- 

ter  or  dignity  of  a  knight    , 
To  KNIT,  nh,  r.  a. ;  pret.  Knit  or  Knitted. 

To  make  or  unite  by  texture  nithout  th«  loon; 

to  tie ;   to  join,  to   unite ;   to  contract  j   tu 

tie  up. 
To  KNIT,  nit,  c.  n.  899.  To  weave  witlumt 

a  loom  ;  to  jnin.  to  close,  tn  unite. 
KNITTER,  n!f  t&r,  t.  08.  One  who  wearet 

or  knits. 
KNITTINGNEEDLE,  n?t'ting.nW-dl,  a.  A 

wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 
£N0B,  n^b,  f .  t99.  A  protuberance,  any 

part  bluntlj  rising  above  the  rest. 
KNOBBED,  n6b*d,ii.  359.  Set  with  knobs, 

having  protuberances. 
KNOBBINESS,  ndb'b^nls,  «.  The  quality 

of  havinc  knobs;  hard,  stubborn. 
To  KNOCK,  n6k,  e.  n.  399.  To  clash,  to  be 

driven  suddenly  together ;  to  beat  as  at  a  door 

for  admittance. — ^To  Knock  under,  a  coroaK«o 

expression  that  denotes  when  a  man  yields  or 

submits. 
To  KNOCK,  n6k,  r.  a.  To  affect  or  change 

in  any  respect  by  blows  ;  to  dash  toeet  er,  u 

strike,  to  collide  with  a  sharp  noise. — ToKmck 

down,  to  fell  by  a  blow.— To  Knock  on  the 

head,  to  kill  by  a  blow,  to  dfstrov. 
KNOCK,  niik,  s.  A  sndden  stroke,  a  hk>w; 

a  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 
KNOCKER,  n^klLJir,  s.  08.  He  that  knocks; 

the   hammer  which    hangs  at  the  door  lor 

strangers  to  strike. 
To  KNOLL,  nAle,  r.  a.  399,  406.    To  riag 

the  bell,  generally  fur  a  funeral. 
To  KNOLL,  nile,  v.  a.  To  sound  as  a  bell. 
KNOT,  n6t,  s.  390.  A  complication  of  a  cord 

or  string  not  easily  to  be  disentangled  ;  any 

figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  intersect 

each  other  ;  any  bond  of  association  or  onion  ; 

a  hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  ;  a  cortftderacy. 

an  association,  a  small  band ;  difficulty,  iotn* 

cac^  ;  an  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplczity  ol 

affairs  ;  a  cluster,  a  collection- 
To  KNOT.  n6t,  c.  a.  To  complicate  in  kaols; 

to  enungle.  to  perplei ;  to  unite. 
To  KNOT,  n6t,  r.  a.  To  form  buds,  kiiots, 

or  joints,  in  vegetation;  to  knit  knots  liar 

frinces. 
KNOTBERRYBUSH,  ndt^h^rr^-bish,  s. 

A  plant. 
KNOTGRASS,  nifgrls,  s.  A  plant, 
KNOTTED,  n6t'l^d,  fl.  Full  of  knots. 
KNOTTINESS,  ndt^tcn^s^  s.    Fuluecs  oT 

knots.  unevrnne*»,  iutricnc'. 
KNOTTY,  n<^tt^.  a.  Full  of  knoU;  hard, 

rugued  ;  intricate,   pcrple&ed,  difficult,  eai> 

barra^u'd. 
To  KNOW,  nA,  r.  a. ;  pret.  I  knew,  I  hare 

known.     To  perceive  with  crrtainty,  to  be  in- 

formed  of,  to  be  taught  ^  tu  distinguah ;  to 


To  KITTEN,  klf  t'n,  r.  «•   To  bring  forth 

young  cats. 

To  KLICK,  kl?k,  r.  a.  To  make  a  small 
sharp  noise  likt  a  clock. 

To  KNAB,  n^b,  v.  a.  399.  To  bite,  to  catch. 
A  vulifor  word. 

KNACK,  nak,  s.  399.  A  little  machine,  a 
petty  contrivance,  a  toy  ;  a  readiness,  an  ha- 
bitual facility,  a  lucky  dexterity  ;  a  nice  trick. 

KNA(«,  ndg,  s.  399.  A  hard  knot  in  wood. 

KNAP,  nip,  s.  399.  A  protuberance,  a 
swelling  prominence.  i 

To  KNAP,  nip,  v.  a.  To  bite,  to  break  short ; 
to  strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like  that 
of  breaking. 

To  KNAPPLE,  nip'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  break 
off  with  a  sharp  quick  noise. 

KN  APSACK,  nip'sik,  s.  The  bag  which  a 
soldier  carries  on  his  back,  a  bag  of  provisions. 

KNAPWEED,  nlp'wiid,s.  A  plant 

KNARE,  nitre,  s.  A  hard  knot,  from  the 
German  word  Knor. 

KNAVE,  nlve,  s.  399.  A  boy,  a  male  chUd; 
a  servant ;  in  these  senses  the  word  is  obso- 
lete. A  petty  rascal,  a  scoundrel ;  a  card  with 
a  soldier  painted  nn  ir. 

KNAVERY,  Dli'vAr4,  s.  567.  Dishonesty, 
tricks,  petty  villany ;  mischievous  tricks  or 
practices. 

KNAVISH,  nk'vlsh,  a.  Dishonest,  wicked, 
fraudulent;  waggish,  mischievous. 

KNAVISHLY,  nkVlsh-l^,  ad,  DishonesUy, 
fraudulently  ;  waggishly,  mischievously. 

To  KNEAD,  nhhd,  r.o.  227.  To  beat  or  min- 
gle any  stuff  or  substance. 

KNEADINGTROUGH,  n^ding-trif,  s. 
A  trough  in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is  work- 
ed  together. 

KNEE,  M,  s.  390.  The  joint  of  the  leg 
where  the  leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh  ;  a  knee  is 
a  pit'Ce  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and  so  cut 
that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an  angle. 

To  KN  EE,  ne^,  r.  a.  To  supplicate  by  kneel- 
ing. J 

KNEED,  need,  a.  Having  knees,  as,  in- 
kneed;  having  joints,  as,  kneed-grass. 

KNEEDEEP,  n^^d^^p,  a.  Rising  to  the 
knees  ;  sunk  to  the  knees. 

KNEEPAN,  n^^'pin,  s.  The  small  conrex 
bone  on  the  articulation  'of  the  knee,  which 
serves  as  a  pullv  to  the  tendon  of  the  muscle 
that  moves  the  leg. 

To  KNEEL,  n^M,  r.  a.  300.  To  bend  the 
knee,  to  rest  on  the  knee. 

KNEETRIBUTE,nt^lrfb-&te,  *.  Worship 
or  obeisance  shown  bv  kneeling. 

KNEL,  nil,  s.  390.  The  sound  of  a  bell  rung 
at  a  funeral. 
^  f  kaow  not  why  Johnson  has  rhoscn  to  spell  this 

worti  bnt  with  one  /,  cxrr|ii  fioru  its  <lrilv«iioo  from 

the  Wrkh  ChU.     Tl»l»,  lii.**trver,  it  bol  «  poor  reRSoa 

for  ovcnorninf  tlic  scllird  laws  uf  urtbofrapky. which 

have  (Ivrn  lu /, *,  and  /,  when  rodiitf  a  tokaunlivc  or 

vrrb,  the  privilefr  of  itapitcalion.— !(t-«  InlrodacUoa 

to  rb«  KbyminK  Dictionary,  page  viii. 

KNEW,  nA,  300.  The  preterit  of  Know. 
KNIFE,  nife,  s.  Plural  Knives.  300.     An 

iiisirumt  nt  edged  and  pointed,wherrwith  meat 

is  cut. 
KMHHT,  nlte,  s.  300.  A  man  advanced  to 

a  certain  degrrc  uf  military  rank  ;  the  rank  of 

gentlemen  next  to  baronets ;  a  man  uf  some 
3^0 
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ff^«opBifte ;  to  be  no  f tranger  to ;  to  convene 

witii  auolher  mx. 
To  KNOW,  n^,  r.  n.  890.  To  have  clear  and 

certain  percepuoii,  not  io  be  doubtful ',  tu  be 

infonocd. 
KNOW  ABLE,  n^'d-bl,  a.   Possible  to  be 

di»c«»Tricd  or  understood. 
RNOWER,  D&'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  has  skill 

or  knowledge. 
KNOWING,  D^'lnir,  a.  410.   Skilful,  well 

instructed  :  coii»ciuu«,  intelligent. 
KMOWINOLY,  n^iug-1^,  ad.  With  skUl, 

with  knowledge. 
KNOWLEDGE,  n6n|dge,  or  n&lldje,  s. 

Ortain  perception  ;  learning,  illumination  of 

the  mina:  ikill  in  an^  thing  j  acquaintance 

with  an  J  tact  or  person ;  cognizance,  notice  j 

infonuation,  power  of  knowing. 

t^  Scarcely  •!!¥  word  ba*  occailoneJ  more  alter- 
catkm  Biaoiif  verbal  critic*  thiin  ihU.  A  great  ap- 
pcarauce  of  proprt«t^  Mcint  to  favoar  the  lecond  pro* 
aaactalioo,  till  we  oOkerve  a  great  number  of  similar 
worda,  wkerc  th«  loog  vowel  in  the  limplr  li  *ho<Uii- 
•d  la  Ike  conpooort,  aud  then  we  perceive  somethiag 
Ilka  aa  UiU*m  of  pronuactatii»n,  which,  to  correct, 
vaoald,  to  aome  meakarc,  otnti  uct  the  current  of  the 
la«n«gc.  To  preserve  the  liuipie  withool  aiteratloa 
la  tile  compoood  Is  certainly  a  desirable  tliiog  in  tao- 

rage  ;  IhiI  wbeo  tbr  gvneral  tune  of  ih«  language,  as 
■My  br  called,  crosses  this  analogy,  we  may  depend 
Ml  the  rectitude  of  general  cestom,  and  oagbt  to  ac> 
^iescc  ta  It.  That  the  secoutlary  accent  shorteas  the 
vowel,  which  was  long  In  the  original,  appears 
tbrou|^u«t  the  langaage  In  froctamatUmt  jtotoca- 
fAsai.ic.  530.  That  the  primary  accent  <tues  the  sane 
la  frr^mct,  yrttutt,  prtluHe^  See.  is  evident;  and  aS* 
U^geu  no  general  tiroiioatiuu  of  «Hir  own.  which  Is 
apulicable  to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  con- 
tiier  kn0uUtlfit  as  a  simple,  iind  proiionncc  it  indc- 
pcadeatly  on  its  original  qoantity  t  1  he  patrons  tor 
Ike  ftrsi  prooonciitiun  arc  Mr.  bheritlan.  Dr.  Kei^ 
rich.  Ur.  Karrs,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  ElpliioaloD.  and 
Mr.  Scott;  and  lor  the  second  W.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Bachanan.  Mr.  Perry  gives  both,  bat  teems  to  aliow 
lk«  trst  the  prtferi-oce — Sec  Principl«s,N*>s..1^,3l5. 

&NUCKLE,  D&kOd,  t .  309,  405.  The  joinU 
of  the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fin^ters 
dote;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  the  articula- 
tion or  joint  of  a  plant. 

To  KNUCKLE,  nfik'kl,  t.  w.  To  submit. 

KNUCKLED,  n&k'krd,  a.  359.  Jointed. 
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La,  liw,  bderj.  See !  look !  behold ! 

LABDAKUM,  lib'dl.DAm, «.  A  resin  of  the 
softer  kind.  This  juice  ensudatet  from  a  low- 
•preading  ahmb,  ojf  tlie  cistus  kind,  in  Crete. 

LABEL,  U'b^l,  f.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of 
isriting  ;  anj  thing  appendant  to  a  laricer  writ- 
fcig;  a  smaU  plaie  hung  on  the  necks  of  b«»t- 
tlM  to  distinguish  the  several  sorts  of  wines ; 
in  law,  a  n^rroyr  lUp  of  pa|>er  or  parchmaut 
affixed  to  a  deed  itr  writing,  in  order  to  hold 
the  appendiiitf  «eal. 

LABKNT,  la'b^nt,a.  Sliding,  gliding,  slip- 

L/\ui'AL,lVb^ill,  d.  113.    Uttered  by  the 

lip*  ;  Iv-i  'iigi'tK  lo  tiif  l:|)s. 

LABIATED,  i4'b^-kt^,  c  Formed  with 
tips. 
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LABIODENTAL,  U-b^-^&i'ttl, «.  Form- 

ed  or  pronounced  by  tlie  co-operation  of  the 

lips  and  leetli. 
LABORATORY,  lAb'bA-rl-t&r.*,  *.  A  chy- 

mist's  workroom. 

t^  For  the  last  o,  sec  UaimtMt^k,  51«. 
LABORIOUS,  U-b^'r^-&8,  e.   DUi^nt  in 

work,  assiduous  \  requiring  labour,  tiresome, 

not  easy. 
LABORIOUSLY,  U-bA'r^.&s-U,  od.  With 

labour,  with  toil. 
LABORIOUSNESS,  l|.b6'r^.&s.n28,«.Toil. 

ioroenesfl,  difficulty  ;  diligence,  assidtiity. 
LABOUR,  l&'bfir,  «.  314.  The  act  of  doing 

what  requires  a  painful  exertion  of  strenjeth, 

pains,  toiij   work  to  be  done;  childbirth, 

traTBil. 
To  LABOUR,  li'b&r,  r.  «.   To  toil,  to  act 

with  painful  effort ;  to  do  work,  to  take  pains ; 

to  move  with  difficulty  ;  to  be  diseased  with  ; 

to  be  in  distress,  to  be  pressed  ;  to  be  in  child- 
birth, to  be  in  travail. 
To  LABOUR;  Ik'bftr,  t;.  «.  To  work  at,  to 

move  with  difficulty  ;  to  beat,  to  belabour. 
LABOURER,  iVbdrdr,  s.  657.  One  who  U 

employed  in  coarse  and  toilsome  work  ;  one 

who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. 
LABOURSOME,  Lk  b&r-sim,  <i.  Made  with 

great  labour  and  diligence. 
LABRA,  l&'bri,  t.  92.  A  lip. 
LABYRINTH,  Ub'blr-inM,  s.  A  maze,  a 

place  formed  with  inextricable  windings. 
LACE,  lise,  s.  A  string,  a  cord ;  a  snare,  a 

gin  ;  a  platted  string  with  which  women  fast- 
en their  clothes  \   ornaments  of  fine  thread 

curioo^l  V  woven  \    textures  of  thread  with 

gold  and  silver. 
To  LACE,  Ikse,  e.  «.  To  fasten  with  a  strine 

run  throutth  eyelet-holes  ;  to  adorn  with  gold 

or  silver  textures  sewed  on ;  to  embellish  with 

variegations ;  to  beat. 
LACEM  AN,  lise'min, «.  88.  One  who  deala 

in  lace. 
LACERABLE,  Us's^r-l.bl,  a.  405.  Such  as 

maf  be  lom. 
To  LACERATE,  lis's^r-ite,  r.  «.  91.    To 

tear,  U%  rend. 
LACERATION,  Us-slr-Vsh&n,  s.  The  act 

of  tearing  or  rending ;  tlie  breach  made  by 

LACE^ATIVE,lls'sir.l.tIv,«.  512.  Tear- 
ing, havinu  the  power  to  tear. 

LACHRYMAL,  llk'kr^-mil,  a.  353.  Gene- 
rating  tears. 

LACHRYMARY,11k'kr^mA.re,a.  Contain- 
ing  tears. 

LACHRYMATION,    llk-kr^-mi'shib,    s. 
The  act  of  weefint'  or  shedding  tears. 

LACHRYMATORY,  U'kr*-rok-tfir4,  *.  A 
vessel  in  which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  dead. 
tJ  For  the  o.  see  Dmtestick,  31?. 

To  LACK,  lik,  v.  a.  To  want,  to  need,  to  be 
without. 

To  LACK,  Uk,  r.  ».  To  be  in  want ;  to  be 
wanting. 

LACK,  Uk,  f.  Want,  need,  failure. 

LACKBRAIN,  Uk'br4ne,s.  Ont-  that  wanU 
wit. 

LACKER,  lak'k^ir.s.OS.  A  kind  of  varnish. 

To  LACKER,  lik'kdr,  r.a.  To  do  over  with 
lacker. 
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T^LtCREY,  ULckA.  r,  m.  To  act  u  a  &»c. 

h.    /     '. .    >»^  ten  tr-  «I«rT«TMeW 

VUTLW 

L\CRLrSTRE,LiA!4fl-dr,«.41<w  W«£. 

LACO.N  1(_^  li-Ua  JL. «.  M9.SbOTt.bKf. 
tT'Tfcii  rutlj  hiii    ifiiiii'iwMi    >■  »«v^m 

LACOMSMJik  C'^tcB^  A  c«»cHe  sTtf*. 

LACON  lL.AIJLV,U^ia  Bc^UUyi^  Boe^ 

LACTAEY,  Uk  xA-r^  t,  A  "  "7  ^    n 

Lactation,  :^^  akia,  jl  tw  ^rt  «r 

taar  «rf  j:  roc  wsc*- 
MCTE  AL,  Uk  te4l^  «r  likr  UkUl,  UL,  «. 

LACTElAU  Uk  t^^  or  Hktsk^^I,  a.  TW 

LACTEOrS,  Uk'i*-^  or  Uktik^^  «. 

51  HA  J  ;  ucLrt.' ,  CO"  •e^  1'  ^  ch  t  Ir. 

LACTESCENCE,  Uk^tcrt^a^^irT^ad- 

encj  t)  (tLk- 
LACTE^^ENT,  Hk.tJi'a^  «.  Prodva^ 

»tfk. 
LACTIFEROrS,  lik-dfYlr-is,  c  5ia.  Cfl»- 

w^jtrt  Of  brirTpinj  •ilk, 
LAD,  Ud,«.  A  boy,  a ftriplin^. 
LADDEA,  bidder,  «.  9«.    A  frase 

with  M*p«  pl»cet1  N-t«teu  two  vpnfkt 

«Mj  tiuDf  bj  wtock  oae  ciiab*  ^  a 

mc 
LADE,  IkU,*.  7S,  TS.  Tke  mmA  ofaiiTcr, 

from  t}>e  b^xon  Lkde,  wtuck  t>g«Mitt  a  yn- 

iof  r>r  dMckcreibg^ 
To  LADE,  llde,  r.  a.  75.  To  load,  to  freigkt, 

•0  bartlcn  ;  to  Srawe  oat,  to  ikruv  miL 
LADING,  U  ding,  «.41«.  Wetgkt,  boHn, 

Crei^tit. 
LADLE,  iVdl,  f.  405.    A   lar^e  ipon,  a 

▼rt»el  with  a  lonp  hiirlte  osed  iu  ihrowinr  oof 

•f»T  lir|uid  ;  the  itxepucir^  of  a  mill'Wbecl, 

inu.  whicli  ih«  vairr  ta^-iOi;  turns  it. 
LADYJi'd*,*.  185.  A  woman  of  hi^  rank ; 

lltr  tiflr  f^  Li'l  V  pr'>p-<:r! y  belor.|t»  to  the  wirr* 
of  Knujliis,  of  .*ll  fl»  »:rf  ••%  fcS-  re  thrni,  and  to 
the  rlauj^l.icTiof  f^rU.  at  ^  i.i  .4  t.i*rl'er  raitks; 
a  word  of  C'l  roUi^aiiCf  0*^*1  lo  wm>rn. 
LADY-BEDSTKAU,  li»  tie-bcd'^iriw,  t.  A 
^Unt. 

LADY. BIRD,  li'de.T,Vj,^<.  A  imall  bt^ao- 
LADY-(:<>»1 ,  la''i -K^ju,  ^tilul  in-tct  of 
LADY-PLY,  iVd;  di.  )ihr  becUe  kiod. 
LADY-DAY,  li-d  -d.V,«.  7b<- day  ♦•iifcich 

the  amiunciatiuu  uf  tiie  Uic»»<d  \  ir^n  b  c«ie- 

brafrd. 
LADVLIKE^Ud^llka,  a.  Soft,  delicate, 

LADV-MANTLE,  lA'd^-minU  «.  A  plant 
LADYSHIP,  iVdi-ihip,  f .  The  thie  of  a 

LADY'S-SLIPPER,  U'dlMlVp*',    ••    A 

LADYS-JJMOCK,  lk'dh>tm6k,$.  A 
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LM.  uva.  CaHBCfaa^iKi.  falling  ite^; 

*■    .1  •*«-  -^    •    Tar-  '  .  i*si.  totnf  dH««ed. 
LAr;,  ij.  #.  TV  :.;  r«Nrt  claja,  tke  rnap,  tliA 

T»»t  ^'1*1      tr  ..1*4  c    n^r*  mO*!,  or  haniei  brkind. 
T.  L»   ;,   .1^,  r.  «.  T    :  u^r.  toiDoTefllowli; 

H  '   i      '»-        '*     -    :  "o  r   TIF  irr. 

I«\*»»jcjw  -A-.  »^.  ».  *?.  A  loiterer;  aa 

1:  f*. 

LAivlAL.  lii  f-^LuJ.  t.  Eiflocrins  to  tlie  laity, 

<«■  •r^'^n*.  aa  1  -t      ci  fT>»t>  »n<  c  ere\. 

LAID,  j^se,  2»2.r:i.  pAJt.  paM.  of  Uy. 
L\IN.  jae,  Stt.   Part.  pas*,  of  Lie. 
I^AULiore^j.  2KS.  The  cvvck  of  a  boai, « 


LAl&D.  I^nL  iL  992.  TW  br^  of  a  Banoria 

taK  Scufiaa  ^  a.ect. 
LATTW  U  e-akj;. TW  peapli  aj  dwtiiyiiih 

•i  buM  «w  orr^  ;  vm  Maftr  of  « U%nuL 
LA&E.  lake,  t,  A  larre  difasion  of  ialaii 

•aarr  .  f^cat     'a*A   ^  m%xtx  :  «  nidnlr  cutuOi 

LAJilR.  Urn.  «.  :U7.  TW  ;««a«c  of  a  tkeep ( 

trijtcanT.  Ike  >4««*«r  af  tfte  wr-ri-i. 
UAMBkiN.  liakm.  f.  A  tittle  lamb. 
LAMBATIAE,  Uabi-tiT,*.  l57.Tak(9bj 

LAJiBATHT;  UsW^,  a.    A  aMdidat 

taA<T:  h-%    ick  rj  w'^  :■»*  t»oevie. 
LAMBS-WOOU  lims  w^,  t.    Ale  nixed 

vitk  cte  ,Ki.  j»  uf  roaated  appies. 

ty  Mr.  Cfaa^aoa  kat  a  m  ln»  Mraa^v  Hbm  wM» 
^rai  4<ny^Oq»  *i  ika»  w«rrf  rr»«  •■  vta  Trvack  la^ 
itMn««.  jr  wt**^.  -  n»t  iW  »rrb  mttst  iau«H«««r 
•*  b«^  »«»«  ScM^U  mn.  (w,  vr  mmj*  rfb^tf.  for  n 

*  ■■*f  A*  if,  xtaii  wV^  «s  Mvpimac  astfeacA* 
'  »  4  ir  »r«^  ?o«  mtf^t ,  tW  atfaa  aaJ^.taaaM  rvcf 

*  iht,*ai  a»»t  i.tfcri  irmtu'  Seek  a  tfrriTaCioa. ^M^ 
aaf>.  n  aat  i»(^<dMi&>i«  ;  fc««  I  gfevsl^  tktak  Iba  ■«« 
aaiaraJ,  aa  wHi  •«  ia«  aMtr  «■>«  •«•,  la  ikc  r»>M» 
kUacc  U  Iter  w^  ^m^  aC  ••  a^'pW  to  iW  vaal  af  a 
tasia — S««  JPfi^rufMj  ia4  tfe«  »o«a  thut. 

LAMBENTaIa1»eaL.aJ>U jing  aboat,  glid- 
ing OTer  wii  K.Bi  I  arm, 

L^AMDOIDAL,  Ui»^oid  dlj,  «.  Uariif 
the  fu(B  of  tW  Irtirf  La^^bda.  or  A. 

L.AME,  lime,  a.  Crippled,  disabled  on  tkf 
limbs  ;  btbb.inf.  not  smooth,  alluding  u>  the 
fcet  of  a  rrrs^  ;  impcHect,  ur  sati^factorj. 

To  LAME,  lime,  r.  a.  To  cripple, 

L.AMELLATED,  lim'meUt^,a.  CoTcrcd 

•  ith  li.ra*  «»r  platrx 

LA.MELY,  lime  le,ad.  Like  a  cripple,  witb- 

"  ot  it^ttT*]  forcr  >>r  activity  ;  'ropcrfrctlj. 
LAMENF-S8,   limt  dis,  $,  The  sUU  oft 

en  >>pi«-.  K  «4  or  i:  a^ititJ^  uf  limbs  ',  impcHtc- 

ti'»n,  wcaki»e5v 
To  LAMENT,  lament',  r.  a.  To  noam,  to 

wail,  t     irrif  vr.  t«»  «-»i>rr*i  »'irmw. 
To  LAMENT,UWnt,r.a.TobewaU,mpafa, 

or  K<>(;.    ,1.1,  Ji»  ^'  t     «»  t..r. 

L.AMENT,  U-nu-ni',  a.  Sorrow  aadiblj  «i- 
pri^^ril.  Uutriitati'tM  :  exprrs^  on  uf  surnrv. 

LAMLNTABLK.,  lamnun-t^bl,  a.  To  bt 
lamn  ttd.  cauMi  ^  ♦.rn.w  ;  ru<  u n, f ti I,  e a pt«*a- 
ijii:  vurt'iw  ;  |^l^  rabV.  lu  a  ludxruus  or  b« 
Mise  ;  jjitifi.l. — Set-  Imdunp^Me, 

LAMENTABLY.  Um  mtfo-li-bU,  ad.  Witk 
rxprrtsiotis  or  tokens  uf  aurrow,  waatocaaN 
sorrow  ;   |>itifuli\,  dr^^iical'lT. 

LAMENTATION,  Uai«^  d'abftn, a. OT, 
>90.  KiprcMion  vl  >onow,  aodibk  gnti* 
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dt  I«7,dII  16ft— t^  171,  lib  179,  b&U  17S-^&  299— pi&ad  tlt->(Ain  4€(i,  thu  469. 
He  who 


UAfENTER.  U-mintriir,  ••  96. 

noyrui  or  litiMtits* 
UMENTINE,  lim'inln.tliie, «.  149.  A  fish 

called  •  le*  cow  or  maitau-e. 
LAMINA,  Xim'mh-nk,  «.    Thin  pUUc,  one 

coti  laid  u?er  anoUier. 

ty  Tki*  word,  from  lt«  derlvatloa  from  the  Latin, 
■fed  itt  tiroUar  form  to  Staimina,  may  by  rorae  be 
■klakM  for  a  ptaral.  at  iUmm^kna  it  ofleo  for  a  fin- 

eu ;  but  It  mou  be  observed,  that  LamlMa  is  a  noMi 
|«Ur  of  tb«  first  declcasloo ;  and  tf  waapoak  learn- 
ffliy,  wa  oQCbt  to  form  the  plaral  by  Umim^;  bot 
ibn  If  iM  artceml  to  plaia  KneUsh.  It  o«Rht  to  be 
i«niflM|f.— 8a«  AMimalcuU  and  Stami*s. 

UMINATED,  UmW-nk-t^d,  a.    Plated ; 

•*ed  of  focli  bodies  whoie  contexture  dis- 

cowen  foch  a  dispuaition  ••  that  of  platea 

lying  oTer  one  aootbcr. 

To  LAMM,  Urn,  9.  a.    To  beat  soondly 

witb  a  cudgel.    A  low  word. 
LAMMAS,  Un'mdf,  s.  88.     The  fint  of 

Aoirust. 
LAMP,  liUap,  f .   A  light  made  with  oil  and 
a  wkk ;  that  which  cuutaina  the  oH  and  wick  ; 
ia  poatioal  language,  real  or  metaphorical  li^hL 
LAMPASS,  lim'piB,  t.    A  lonp  of  flesh, 
a^oec  Che  bigneat  of  a  uut,  in  the  roof  a 
ala  hoTM't  fiioath, 
LAMPBLACK,  llmp^1ftk,  $,    It  it  made 
hj  holding  a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  ba- 
■a,  aad  as  it  it  furred  striluog  it  with  afeather 
bto  some  shell. 
XAMPOON,   Um-pUn',  $.     A  penonal 
•atire,  abuae»  censure«  written  not  to  reform 
b«t  loves. 
To  LAMPOON,  lim.piin',  V.  a.    To  abuse 

with  peraoiaal  aatiiv. 
LAMPOONER,  lia-pUnir,s. 98.  Ascrib- 

itUr  of  personal  satire* 
UMPhEy,  lAm'pri,  s.    A  kind  of  eel. 
UMPRON.  Um'pr&D,  s.  160.    A  kind  of 

sea  fish ;  a  long  eel. 
LANCE,  liaae,  78, 79.    A  loag  spear. 
To  LANCE,  Uase,  v,  a.    To  pierce,  to  cut ; 
t«  ouro  ohir«r«icaliy,  tocat  in  order  to  a  cure. 
LANCET,  IAb'sH,  t.  99.    A  small  pointed 

cbsrarKical  iiistrosncnt. 
ToLANCH,  linsh,  p.  a.    This  word,  says 
Dr.  JohnMjfi.  ia  too  often  written  LAvnch,  and 
is  only  a  ^ocml  corropiioa  of  Unce,    To  dart, 
iDcast  alanor.         .      .     .      , 
UNCfNATION,liii-s^-n&'shQn,«.    Tear- 

twg^iaceratinai. 
To  LANCtN  ATE,  Un'si-nltte,  r.  a.  91.    To 

(car.  to  rrr»d. 
LAND,  liod,  M.     A  country ;  a  region,  dis- 
tmct  frum   other  cutintries ;   earlli.    distinct 
frmm  wmMmr  ;  frruuiid.  surface  of  the  place  ;  an 
ntatc  re«I  and  iaunoveaUe ;  nation,  people. 
To  LA  ND,  lAnd,  r.  a.    To  set  on  shore. 
To  LANI>,  liixl,  r.  a.    To  come  on  shore. 
Land-forces,  I4nd'f6r-s^z,  «.     Powers 

t*ni  iMval,  S44dic'ft  that  wru:  on  land. 
LANDEP,  liii'ded,  a.    Having  a  fortune  in 

UmI. 
landfall,  lAnd'ian,  «.  406.     A  sudden 
LransJdtiiin  of  property  in  land  by  tlie  death 

LANDFLCK>D,  Und'flud,  f.    Inundation. 
LANPIJOLDEB,   lindhM-dir,   s.      One 
whose  fcrtone  is  m  laitd. 
%5l 


LANBJOBBER,  llDd'j^b-b&r,  s.   One  who 

buys  and  itelU  land  for  other  men. 
LANDGRAVE,  l^nd'grive^  s.    A  German 

title  of  dominion. 
LANDING,  landing,  410.  *>  s.The 

LANDINGPLACE,  lindlng-plisc,  J      top 

of  stairs. 
LANDLADY,  llnld-de,  s.     A  woman  who 

has  tenants  holding  from  her  ;  the  mistress  of 

an  inn. 
LANDLESS,  llndlls,  a.  Without  property, 

without  fortune. 
LANDLOCKED^  lindl^kt,  a.  So9.    Shut 

in,  or  enclosed  with  land. 
LANDLOPER,Und1^par,ff.98.    Aland. 

man  ;  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  seanMrn,  of 

those  who  pass  their  livt  s  on  shore. 

f^  This  word  Is  ImproTed  by  seamen  into  the  more 
iotelUgibte  word  lAin44mbbtr. 
LANDLORD,  lindl^rd,  s.  88.    One  who 

owns  land  or  houses  ;  the  roaster  of  an  inn. 
LANDMARK,  llnd'mirk,  s.  Any  thing  set 

up  to  preserve  bonnduries. 
LANDSCAPE,  llnd'skkpe,  «.    A   region, 

the  prospect  of  a  counirj  ;  h  picture  rehire* 

setitiog  an  extent  of  space,  with  the  Tarioos 

objects  in  it. 
LAND-TAX,  llnd'tlks,  t.    Tax  laid  upoA 

land  and  booses. 
LAND-WAITER,  lind'wi-tfir,  a.  An  officer 

of  the  customs,  who  is  to  watch  what  goods 

are  landed. 
LANDWARD,  lindVird,ad.  88.   Towards 

the  land. 
LANE,  ikne,  s.  S5.    A  narrow  way  between 

hedges ;  a  narrow  street,  an  alle^  ;  a  passage 

between  men  standing  on  each  side. 
LANERET,  lln'n^r-^t,  «.     A  little  hawk. 
LANGUAGE,  Ung'g^rldje,  s.  8S1,  90.   Hu- 
man speech  ;   the  tongue   of  one  luition  aa 

distinct  from  others  ;   style,   manner  of  ex* 

pressi<»n. 
LANGUAGED,lftng'gwfdj'd,«.a59.  Har- 

infc  various  languafEes. 
LANGUAGE-MASTER,  Ung'gwldje-mis. 
,  t&r,  a.    A  teacher  of  languages. 
LANOUID,  Ung'gwkl,  a.  MO.  Faint,  weak, 

feeble  ;  dull,  heartless. 
LANGUIDLY,  lAng'gw!d4*,  oi.    Weakly, 

feebly.  ^  ,       , 

LANGUlDNESS,ling'gwld-n&,s.  Weak- 
ness, feebleness. 
ToLANGUISH,l4ng'gwi8h,r.  11.340.     To 

grow  feeble,  to  pine  away,  to  lose  strength  ; 

to  te  no  longer  vigorous  tn  motion  ;  to  siiik  or 

pine  under  sorrow  ;  lo  look  with  softness  or 

tcudernens. 
LANGUISH,  llng'gwlsh.s.Softappearanoe. 
LANGUISHINGLY,  lAnggwIah-lngl*,  ad. 

Weakly,  feebly,  with  feeble  softness;  dully, 

tediously. 
LANGUISHMENT,    lAnggwish-mfet,    $. 

Stale  «»f  piniup  ;  softness  of  mirn. 
LANGUOR,  Ung'gwfir,  t.   100,  844.      A 

faintness,  which  may  arise  from  want  or  decay 

of  spirits. 
To  I^NIATK,  li'n^-4te,  r.  «.  91.    To  tear 

in  pieces,  to  reiid,  t<»  lacerate. 
LANIFICE,  Uni-fis,  «.  142.    Woollen  ma- 

nofacture. 
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ty  M». Fite  n,  ftr 77,011 8S,fit  Sl-m^dS, 
LANIGEROUS,  lA-nld'jJr.&s,  a.    Bearing 

tniol. 
LANK^  lingk,  a.  408.    Loose,  not  filled  ap, 

iioC  8titf«ned  out,  not  fat ;  faint,  languid. 
LANKN£SS,lljigk'ii&,«.  Want  of  plump- 

LANNER,  Un'nir,  a.  98.     A  species  of 

hawk. 
LANSQUENET,  linskjn.nlt,  «.    A  com- 

moo  fuut  toidirr ;  a  game  uf  cards. 

t^  ThU  word,  as  a  gaoM  at  C4rds,  i%  altered  by  the 
volgar  iuto  Lambskinnet,  iliia  U  lonivibiog,  at  leaat, 
wliirb  i\M  ander*tand  ;  aad  this  very  iotclliglbUtiy 
conftrma  tbem  In  the  rorruptioo  — ttve  Asfor^tu, 

LANTERN,  linlfirn,  «.  98. 418.  A  trans- 
parent  case  for  a  candle  \  a  ugbtbouie,  a  light 
nutig  out  to  guide  ihipa. 

t^  This  wnrd,  tayt  Dr.  Johnson,  by  mitUke  la 
often  written  Lanthomm  The  caoae  of  this  miMake 
it  easy;  traut^rcnlcaaei  forcaiiditrs  were  ceoeraily 
made  of  hora ;  and  thi*  waa  sufficient  to  peraoade 
thoae  who  knew  n«4hinic  uf  the  derivation  of  Che  word 
Uom  the  Latin  Lantenta,  that  thia  waa  it»  true  ety- 
molofy.— S«e  Asyara^tu, 

LANTERN-JAWS,   Un't&rn-jiwz,   «.     A 

thin  visAge. 
LANUOINOUS,  U-n&'jIn.&s/t.314.  Downy, 

covered  with  soft  hair. 
LAP,  Idp,  f .    The  loose  part  of  a  garment, 

which  tuay  be  doubled  at  pleasure  ;  the  part 

of  the  dothet  that  it  spread  horicuntalljr  over 

the  kaeet  \  tlie  part  formed  by  the  kneea  in  a 

sitting  p«>sture. 
To  LAP,  Up,  r.  a.    To  wrap  or  twist  roimd 

any  thiui; ;  to  involve  in  uiiy  tiling. 
To  LAP,  Up,  V. ».  .  To  be  spread  or  twisted 

over  any  Uiing. 
To  LAP,  Up,  r.  ».  To  feed  by  quick  re* 

peated  motion  of  the  tongue. 
To  LAP,  Up,  0.  a.    To  lick  up. 
LAPDOO,  Up'ddg,  «.  A  litUe  dog,  fondled 

by  ladies  in  Umt  lap. 
LAPFUL,  Up'ful,  f .  406.    As  much  as  can 

be  contMiiied  in  tlie  lap. 
LAPICIDE,  Upe-side,  «.  A  stone-cutter. 
LAPIDARY,    Up'^.dlr4,   s.     One   who 

de«ils  in  auines  or  gems. 
To  LAPIDATE,  Up'^ite,  o.  cu   To  stone, 

to  kill  by  stoning. 
LAPIDATiON,  Up-e.d^'8h&n,«.  A  stoning. 
LAPIDEOl  S,  U-pid'^.fis,  a.    Stony,  of  the 

nature  of  tiuiw. 
LAPIDESCEKCE,  Up-^-dls's^nse,  s.  510. 

.Stony  cuitci«-tl'»n. 
LAPIDESCENT,Up.t.dls'8^nt,a.    Grow- 
ing <»f  turning  to  stniie. 
LAPIDIFICK,  Up-e-diff Ik,  a.  509.  Form- 

ing  stones. 
LAPIDIST,  Up'^-dist,s.  A  dealer  in  stones 

or  gems. 
LAPIS,  lapis,  f .    A  stone. 
LAPIS-LAZtLI,    UpisUzb&.ll,    «.      A 

stone  of  an  axure  or  blur  colour. 
LAPPER,  Up'p&r,  ff.  98.    One  who  wraps 

up  \  one  who  Ups  or  licks. 
LAPPET,  Up'pit,  «.  99.    The  parts  of  a 

head  drr ss  tliat  liang  loose. 
LAPSE,  U)4e,  «.    Flow,  foil,  glide ;  petty 

errour.  siuaII   niistMkc ;    trajisUUuu  uf    li^Sl't 
friMB  ••iH'.  to  Hhoiltrr. 
To  LAPSE,  Uphc,  «.  a.   To  ;;lidf  hlowly,  to 
lad  bj  dc|;ru;S|  t«>  shp  by  litudvciuucy  or 
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mistake ;  to  lose  the  proper  time ;  to  fsH  bj 
the  negligeucc  of  one  proprietor  to  another ; 
to  fall  from  prrfi-ction,  truth  or  faith. 
LAPWING,  UpVing,  t.   A  clamorons  bird 
with  long  wings. 

LAPWORK,  UpV&rk, «.  Workinwbicfc 
one  part  is  interchangeably  wrapped  over  the 
other. 

LARBOARD,  lirn)6rd,  «.  The  left-hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  your  face 
to  the  head. 

LARCENY,  lir's^-n^, «.    Petty  theft. 

LARCH,  Urtsh,  «.  952.  A  tree  of  the  ir 
kind  which  drops  its  leaves  in  wmlcr. 

LARD,  lird,  s.  81.  The  grease  of  swine; 
bacon,  the  flesh  of  swine. 

To  L  AR  D,  Urd,  v.  a.  To  stuff  with  bacon ; 
to  fatten;  to  imx  with  tometfaiDg  else  by  way 
of  iiDprovemeni. 

LARDER,  Ur'dtr,  8,  98.  The  root  w*  ere 
meat  is  kept  or  salted. 

LARDERER,  Ui'ddr-Ar,  s.  One  who  his 
the  charge  of  the  larder. 

LARGE,  lirdje,  a.  Big,  bulky ;  wide,  ex- 
tensive ;  liberal,  abundant,  plentiful ;  copkMnr 
diffuse ;  at  large,  withont  restraint,  djffosdy. 

LARGELY,  llr^jel^,  od.    Widely,  exf^ 
sively  ;  copiously,  diffosely  ;  liberally,  bean-, 
teousiy ;  abundantly.  i 

LARGENESS,  Ui^e'n^,s.  Bigness,  great- 
ness,  tNt  tension,  wideness* 

LARGESS,  Urjls,  s.  A  present,  a*^iil» 
a  bounty. 

LARGmON,  lir-jlsh'6n,  s.  ne  act  of 
Eiviiig. 

LARK,  llrk, «.    A  small  singing  bird. 

LARKER,  lirk'ir,  «.  98.  A  catcher  of  Urka. 

LARKSPUR,  Urk'spAr.  t.    A  plant. 

LARVATED,  Ur'vi-tW,  a.    Masked. 

LARUM,  liKr&m,  s.  til.  Alarm;  nois'  m* 
ling  danger. 

LARYNOOTOMY,  Ur-ln-gAfA-m^,  t.  518. 
An  operation  where  the  fore-part  of  the  laryus 
is  dividecl  to  assist  respiration,  during  Urge  ttt- 
fuours  u^oo  the  upper  parts,  as  in  a  quinaey. 

LARYNX,  U'rinks,#.  The  windpipe,  tbe 
tracliea. 

LASCIVIENT,  U-siv'vc-Int,  «.  M%.  Ffo- 
lickwmie,  watitonilig. 

LASCIVIOUS,  U-slv'v^is,  a.  542.  Lewd, 
lustful ;  wMtiton,  soft,  luxurious. 

L.\SCIVIOUSNESS,  U-slv'T^ft»-n*s,  «. 
Wantomifss,  looseness. 

LASCIVIOUSLY,U-8}v'Yi-is-l*,ad.  Lewd- 
ly, wantonly,  loosely. 

LASH,  Ush,  f.  A  stroke  with  any  thito^ 
pliant  or  t<jugh  ;  the  tboiig  or  poijit  t4  ibe 
whip ;  a  lash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  m 
hela  ;  a  stmke  of  satire,  a  sarcasm. 

To  LASH,  Ush,  r.  a.  To  strike  with  aay 
thhig  pliant,  to  scourge  ;  to  move  with  a  b4s<S- 
den  spring  or  jerk  ;  to  beat,  to  strike  with  a 
slurp  sound;  to  scourL'e  with  satire;  tti  ti« 
any  thing  dtjwn  to  the  side  or  mast  of  a  shi^ 

To  LASH,  Ush,  r.  «.    To  ply  the  whip. 

LASHEIt,  Ubh'ur,j.  96.  One  that  whips 
or  Irtsiw*. 

LASS,  lad,  «.  79.  A  girl,  a  maid,  a  yowig 
woiuun. 

LASSITUDE,  Us's^-tide,  f.     WeafUMS, 

(aU^UC 
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FoTMkeii  by  hU    To  LATINIZE,  Ut'tln-lze,  r.  ».    To  use 

wordi  <»r  |»hra9es  borrowed  frora  the  Latin. 
To  LATINIZE,  lit'dn-ke,  c.  a.    To  give 

iiaiuet  a   Latin  teriDinat>«>ii     tu  make  tiitrm 

Latin. 
LATISH,  liteish»  a.   Soraewhal  late. 
LATIROSTttOUS,  ik'tC'rds'lxfis.a.  Bioad- 

beaked. 
LATITANCY,  lit'tt-Un-si,  «.   Th«  state  of 

lyinj;  hid. 
LATITANT,  Ut'ti-tlnt,  a.  Conceilcd,  lying 

LATITATION,  lit-i-tli'flh&n, «.    The  state 

of  Iving  concealed. 
LATiiUDE,  Ill'te-t6de,t.  Breadth,  width; 
room,  space,  extent :  the  extent  of  the  earth 
or  heavens,  reckoned  from  U»c  equator ;  a  par- 
ticular degree  reckoned  from  the  equator ; 
unreatraiJied  acceptation ;  freedom  frum  •et- 
tied  rules,  laxity  ;  extent,  diffusion. 
LATITUDINARIAN,Ut4-t&-d^-ni'r^-in, 
t.  One  who  allows  himielf  great  libertiet  io 
reliffioas  matters.  ,     .     .      .     .    .  ^ 

LATITUDINARIAN,  lAt-fc-ti-di-nir^-in, 

a.    Not  restrained  or  confined  bj  religion. 
LATRANT,  14'tdint, «.    Barkinj?. 
LATRIA,  li'tr^i, ».  92.    The  highest  kind 
of  worship,  at  distinguished  from  Dulia. 
ty  This  word,  by  briof  derived  from  the  Greek 
XatfJa,  Is  prnnoanctd  by  Jubiwon,  and  aRer  blm  by 
A>h.  with  the   accent  on  lb*  penultimate  •ylUble; 
both  of  ihrm  had  foiKot  Uielr  (jrcek  in  the  word  Du- 
lia. (»ee   the  A}'l'€nttii ^)  which  Ihry  accrnt  on  the 
antepenaiUmate,  ibAuch  derived  frum  l^jla.    One  uf 
these  modes  uf  accentuation  must  be  wron^  ;  and  my 
opinion  it,  thai,  as  ihesv  word*  arc  appvltatives,  we 
shoold   adopt  Ibat   accent   'ihJcb    Pr.    Johi  sun  did 
when  bU  Greek  was  out  of  hit  bead ;  that  is,  the  an- 
tepeniiUiniale.— See  C'^cloftttia. 

LATTEN,  lAt't^n,  t.  W,  lOS.   Brass,  a  mix- 

lure  of  c<)pp«*r  nnd  caluminarin  stone. 
LATTER,  iit'tir,  a.  98.    Happening  after 

•oiuething  else  ;  modern,  lately  done  or  past ; 

mentioned  last  of  two. 
LATTERLY,  lAt'tdr-l*,  «f.  667.    Of  late. 
LATTICE,  Uftis,  f.  140,  142.    A  window 

made  up  with  a  kind  of  network  ;  a  wiiidow 

made  with  sticks  or  irons  crossing  each  other 

at  small  distances. 
To  LATTICE,  lit tis,  r.  a.    To  mark  with 

cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 
LAVATION,   lAvk'shJn,  t.     The  act  of 

washing. 
LAVATORY,  lAv'TA-tfir4, «.  612.  A  wash  ; 

something  in  which  parts  diseased  are  washed* 

ty  For  ibc  0,  sec  Domutkk. 
LAUD,  liwd,  $.  213.     Praise,  honour  paid, 

celebration;  that  part  of  divide  worship  which 

con^i^ts  in  \  raise. 
To  LAUD,  liwd,  r.  a.    To  praise,  to  cele- 

hratr. 
LAUDABLE,  iJw'dA-bl,  o.  405.    Praise- 

wt.riliv,  commendable  ;  healthy,  salubrious. 
L.VU  DABLENESS,liw'd4-bl-nis,«.  PraUe- 

w..rthiness. 
LA  IT)  ABLY,  law'dl-bll-,  dd.    In  a  manner 

dr^ervinc  praise 

LAUDANUM,  Md'dAnfim,  t.  217.    A  sopo- 
rifick  tincture. 

To  LAVE,  live,  r.  a.  To  wash,  to  bathe ;  io 
ladr.  to  draw  out. 

To  LAVE,  live,  r.  a.    To  change  the  direc- 
tion often  ill  a  courie. 

Aaa 


that  which  fol- 

ndmost,   which 

'ore  the  \  re- 

Last,  in  con- 

the  end. 

time,  the  time 

conclusion. 

idure,  to  continue. 

J  Id  on  which  shoes 

cruin  weight  or  mea- 

.,  «.  00.    Custom  paid 

(  ballast  of  a  ship. 

^,  pai-t.  a.  410.  Continuing, 

/continuance,  perpetual. 

AAs'tlnR-le,  ad.  Perpetually. 

!8S,  ll«'tlng-n^y «.    Durable- 

yiiuaitce. 

^iast  le,  ad.    In  the  last  place ;  in 
.elusion,  at  last. 
4  yi,  Idtsh,  «.    A  catch  at  a  door  mored 

-  yiiring  or  handle. 

^         /ATCH,  liuh,  r.  a.    To  fasten  with  a 

/dch  ;  to  fasten,  to  close* 
,   TCHES,Uuh'lz,f.    Latches  or  laskets, 
/  .n  a  ship,  are  loops  made  by  small  ropes. 
JITCHET,  Utsh'^t, «.  99.    The  string  that 

fattens  the  shoe. 
LATE,  lite,  a.    Contrary  to  early,  slow, 
ta.  Jt,  long  deUyed  ;  last  in  any  place,  office, 
or  character ',  the  deceased ;  far  in  tlie  day  or 
nifbt. 
LATE,  lite,  ad.    After  long  delays,  after  a 
lung  time ;  in  a  latter  season  ;  lately,  not  long 
•go;  Car  in  the  day  or  nipht. 
LATED,  li'tid,  a.    Btlated,  surprised  by 

the  niebf. 
LATELY,  liteH^,  ad.     Not  long  ago. 
I^ATENES.S,  lite'n^s,  s.  Time  far  advanced. 
LATENT,  li't^nt,  a.     Hidden,  concealed, 


LATEBAL,  llt't^r-Al,  a.  Growing  out  on 
the  aide,  belonging  to  the  side  ;  placed  or  act* 
ing  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  hori- 
sniital  line. 

UiTERALITY,  Ut-tlr-Ali-ti,  s.  The  qua- 
lity of  havinjE  distinct  sides. 

UiTER A  LLY,  Ut'tjr4l.e,  s.     By  the  side, 

0<tewiH;. 
I«ATEWARD,  litc'wird,  ad.  88.      Some- 

what  Uie. 
I«ATH,  lifi,  «.  78.     A  small  long  piece  of 

wood  u»rd  to  support  the  tiles  of  bouses. 
To  LATH,  \ith,  r.  a.   To  fit  up  with  laths. 
LATHE,  little,  t.    The  tool  of  a  turner,  by 

«rh'ch  he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape 

St  bv  the  chisel. 
To  LATHEIR,  lArnfir, e.  n.  To  form  a  foam. 
To  LATHER,  liTH'6r,  r.  a.    To  cover  with 

foMM  of  water  and  soap. 
l^THER,  Urif'^r,  «.  08.    A  foam  or  froth 

■Bade  commonly  by  bfatinj:  *oa|i  with  water. 
LATIN,  lit'tln,  a.  160.  \V  ritten  or  spoken  in 

tb^  Lanffoace  of  the  old  K'»ma  9. 
LATINI8M,  \Atiln-km,  s.    A  Latm  idiom  ; 

a  fiHjde  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
LATINIST,  Urtin-ist,  ».    One  skilled  in 

Latin. 
I^TlNITY^t!n'n£.t^,s.The  Latin  tongue. 
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LAVENI>ER,  liT'rln-d&r,  $.  96.  The  name 
of  a  plant. 

LAYER,  iVvfir, ».  98.    A  washing  vessel. 

To  LAUGH,  lif,  V.  ».  215,  m.  To  make 
that  ii(»ise  which  sadden  nierriroent  excites  ; 
ill  poctry»  to  appear  ga^,  favoorabie,  pleasant* 
or  fertile— To  Lau^h  at,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt or  to  ridicule. 

To  LAUGH,  \ky  V. «.    To  deride,  to  scorn. 

LAUGH,  l4f,  f.  The  convulsion  caused  by 
merriment ;  an  taarticalate  exprestion  of  sad- 
den ratrriroent. 

LAUGHABLE,  lifi-bl,  a.  406«  Such  ai 
may  properly  excite  laughter. 

LAUGHER,  lifAr, «.  98.  A  man  fond  of 
merriro(>nt. 

LAUGHINGLY,  Uflnj-li,  ad.  In  a  merry 
way.  merrily. 

LAUGHINGSTOCK,  liflng-stik,  s.  A 
butt,  an  object  of  ridicule. 

LAUGHTER,  llftir,  «.  98.  Convulsive 
merriiaent  *,  an  inarticulate  expression  of  tad- 
den  merriment. 

LAVISH,  Uvtsh,  tt.  Prodigal,  wasteful, 
indiscreetly  liberal;  acattered  in  waste;  pro- 
fuse ;  wilcf,  unrestrained. 

To  LAVISH,  Uvlsh,  r.  a.    To  scatter  with 

LiLVISHER,Uvi8h-ir,s.98.    A  prodigal ; 

a  profuse  roan. 
LAVISHLY,  Uv'lsh-l*,  ad.    Profusely,  pro- 

La'vi/hMENT,  Uvlsh-mint,  Jf.Prodigali- 
LAVISHNESS,  Uv'lsh-n^f,  S  ty.profusion- 
To  LAUNCH,  linsh,  r.  a.  214.  To  force 
into  tlie  sea ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate.— 
See  Lanch. 
To  LAUNCH,  linsh,  ©.  a.  S6S.    To  push  to 

sea  ;  to  dart  from  ttie  land. 
LAUND,  lawnd,  «.    A  plain  extended  be- 
tween  woods,  now  more  frequently  written 
Laim. 
LAUNDRESS,  lln'drls,  «.  214,    A  woman 

wli.isf  euij  lovmeut  is  to  wash  clothes. 

L  A I  N  D  K  V ,  iin'dri,  5.    The  room  in  which 

cl'.tl.t  sure  washed;  the  act  or  state  of  washing. 

L  WOLTA,  U-v^il'ti,  «.     An  old  dance,  in 

wiiK  h  were  much  turning  and  much  capering. 

LAI  KKVTE,  law'ri.4tc,a.  91.    Decked  or 

inv(*«ied  with  Uurel. 
L\l  KEATION,  Uw-r^-Vshfin,  «.    It  dc- 
ii'Mc^,  ill  the  Scotish  universities,  the  act  or 
fti.  t-  of  haviiic  deprees  conferrtfd. 
LAI  i^EL,  Mr  ril,  «.  99, 217.   A  tree,  called 

ai»o  the  cherry-bay. 
LAIKELED,  lAr'rlKd,  a.  $59.    Crowned  or 

decorated  with  laurel. 
\A^^\  llw,  f.  A  rule  of  action ;  a  de- 
cree, edict,  statue,  or  custom*  publickly  et- 
taUithed ;  judicial  process ;  conformity  to 
law,  any  thinff  lawful;  an  established  and 
constant  n»de  «»f  process. 
L\U  FULj  lawful,  a.  406.    Agreeable  to 

taw  ;  cnntorniable  to  law. 
L  V W  FU  LLY,  law'ffil-^,  ad.  Legally,  agree- 

al.Iv  to  Uw. 

h  V  ^^  VI LNESS,  llw'ful-n^s,  s.     Legality  ; 
IA\\<;i\KH,  luw'pIv-Cr,  s.  98.     Legbla- 

»  ■' .  "I  r  it  M  raat:''*  Ih'*^. 

LA  .i  Oj\  i.\c;,  1,.-      ^-!r-,  fl     '^^cUlatlve. 
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LAWLESS,  llwnis,  a.  Unrestrained  Vy 
any  law,  not  subject  to  law  ;  contrary  to  law, 
illegal.  ^    *        , 

LAWLESSLY,  Ulwals-li,«d.  In  amtnaer 

contrary  to  law.    ,        ,      ,  ^         ^ 

LAWMAKER,  itw'mi-kir,  s.     One  who 

makes  laws,  a  lawgirer.    , 
LAWN,  l&wn, «.    An  open  space  betweei 
woods ;  fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  oied 
in  the  sleeves  of  bishops. 
LAWSUIT,  liw'aiite,  s.    A  process  in  liw, 

a  litigation.  ^ 
LAWYER,  llw'yir, «.  98.  Professor  of  law, 

advocate,  pleader* 
LAX,  Uks,  a.     Loose,  not  confined,  not 
closely  joined ;  Tague,  not  rigidly  exact ;  looji 
in  body,  so  as  to  go  freqnenuy  to  stool ;  slack, 
not  tense. 
LAX,  Uks.  s.    A  looseneas,  «  diarrhoea. 
LAXATION,  lAk-si'shfin,  f.     The  act  of 
loosening  or  slackening ;  the  ttate  of  being 
loosened  or  slackened. 
LAXATIVE,  Uks'i-tiv,  a.  513.  HaTia«  tks 

power  to  ease  costiveness. 
LAXATIVE,   liksi-tir,  a.     A  madicm 

slightly  purgative. 
LAXATIVENESS,Uks'4-tiT-nlt,».  P»« 

of  easinu  costivencss.  , 

LAXITY,  llkse-tfc,».  Not  compression,  ■« 
close  cohesion  ;  contrariety  to  ngoroas  pi«»- 
sion;  looseness,  not  costivene8s,slacknes»,eoa- 
trariety  to  tension  ;  opemiess,  not  closeiw** 
LAXNESS,  llks'nis,  «.  Laxity,  notteaii^ 

not  precision,  not  costiveness. 
LAY,  li.  Preterit  of  Lie,  to  rest. 
To  LAY,  li,  c.  o.  To  place  along;  to  b*t 
domnconi  or  grass;  to  ket'p  from  ri»ii»r»* 
settle,  to  still  ;  to  put  to  place ;  to  «***  ' 
bet ;  to  spread  on  a  surface  ;  to  calm,  *«>•""». 
to  quiet,  to  allay  ;  to  prohibit  a  spint  to  «»» 
to  set  on  iIms  Uble  ;  to  propagate  pisnt*  V 
fixing  their  twins  in  the  ground  ;  to  •'^ 
to  reposit  any  thing ;  to  bring  forth  egr;» 
apply  with  violence  ;  to  apply  noHy  ;  ^*^ 
pute,  to  charge ;  to  tlirow  by  ▼»«l««!f'^': 
Lay  apart,  to  reject,  to  put  ^JCTy  \j. 
aside,  to  put  away,  not  to  retain.— To  *^JJ\ 
fore,  to  ex[>ose  to  view,  to  show,  to  display^ 
:n  Lav  by,  to  reserve  f  >r  some  future  ti»e. 


put  from  one,  to  dismiss. — To  Lay  ^^^fj^ 
deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  »'*J*t: 
tion ;  to  quit,  to  resign  ;  to  comnait  to  '*J*^ 
to  advance  as  a  proposition. — To  Lay  ri^ 


i  proposition. — To  Lay  ; 
attempt  by  arabush  or  insidious  V^*^}^Tia 
To  Lay  forth,  to  diffuse,  to  expalw*'" 
place  when  dead  in  a  decent  P^^^^-^ 
Lay  hold  of,  to  seise,  to  catch.— lo  UJ 


Lay  nolo  of,  to  seise,  to  caicn.— »"  ^loiy 
to  store,  to  treasure.— To  tmy  on.  to  •PPV 
with  violence.— To  Lay  open,  to  show,  ^^ 
poic— To  Lay  over,  to  incrust,  to  «"J^V^, 
Lay  out,  to  expend,  to  display,  to  "JTV^ 
to  dispose,  to  plan.— To  Lay  5?*»,*?J,.» 
reciprocal  pronoun,  to  ««rt.— » « '^.',0, 
charge  up..ii,  to  apply  with  vigour,  ajj^  ^ 
to  atiaik.— To  Lay  together,  ^^^^h- 
bring  int«i  oi;e  view.— .  to  l*V  """^^'ip,*,  ¥ 
ject  to.— 1<»  Lay  up,  to  eoouif»  i«*  ^ 
treasure.— To  Lay  upon,  to  uap******' 
wager  upon.  ^ 

To  LAY,  Ik,  r.  a.  To  bring  e^,"!*^ 
trive.— To  Lay  about,  to  stta^  ""  •^•JJJ^ 
To  Lttv  at,  lu  sUikc,  to  cndCAVO"'  w 
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<— To  Jjty  in  for,  to  mmke  overtiiret  or  oblique 
inviutton.— To  Lajp  oo»  to  strike,  to  bcHt ; 
to  act  with  Tcbeaeiice.'-To  Lajr  out,  to  take 


IaA  Y,  1&,  s.    A  row,  a  stratum ;  a  wager. 
LAY,  li, «.  Grassy  ground,  meadow,  ground 
'     an  ploughed. 
LAY,li,*.    A  song. 

LAY,  U,  a.    Not  clerical ;  regarding  or  be- 
longing  to  the  people,  as  distinct  fruro  the 

dcrgy. 
LAYER,  li'&r,  t.  08.    A  stratum  or  row ;  a 
brd  ;  one  budy  spread  over  anuthcr ;  a  sprig 

of  a  plant ;  a  hen  that  lays  e^cgs. 
LAYMAN,  li'mln,*.  88.  One  of  the  people 

distinct  from  the  cltrr^^y  ;  nn  )ni<i^e  u»ed   by 
painters  to  form  attiluOes  and  hang  drapfry 

opon. 
LAZ  A  R,  iVzIr,  t .  418.    One  d«4brroed  aod 

naasmus  with  (ilttiv  and  prstilcntial  diM'n^es 
LAZAR-HOUSE,  la'zilr.hudae,  I  j.A  house 
LAZARETTO,  liz-urret'tA,       /     for  the 

fecpption  of  the  diseased,  an  hospital. 
LAZARWORT,iitzir.w^rt,«.    A  plant. 
LAZILV,  IJizi-li,  ad.     Idly,  sluggishly, 

bcarilr. 
LAZINESS,  ]k*zk'QiM,  $.    Idleness,  slug. 

gistiitess. 
LAZING,  U'zing,  a.  410.    Sluggish,  idle. 
LAZULI,  lAzh'&-ll, «.    The  ground  of  this 

stoue  is  blue,  variegated  with   yellow  and 

white 
LAZY,  ik'zh,  a.  Idle,  sluggish,  nnViUing  to 

work  ;  slow,  tediuas. 
LEA,  1^  $,  287.  Ground  enclosed,  not  open. 
LEAD,  1^,  s.  2S4.    A  soft  hea?y  metal ; 

In  the  pluralv  ilat  roof  to  walk  on. 
To  LEAD,  lid,  r.  a.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any 

— nmr. 
To  LEAD,  lode,  v.  a. ;  pret.  Led.    To  guide 

ky   tlia  liaiul ;  to  conduct  to  any  place ;  to 

coodoct  as  head  or  conimHuder ;  to  intruduce 

bv  going  first ;  to  guide,  to  show  the  method 

of  altaiiuog ;  to  draw,  to  entice,  to  allure ;  to 

ladocr,  to  preTail  on  by  pleasing  motives;  to 

jpast,  to  spend  in  any  certain  maimer. 
to  LEAD.  IMe,  v,  a.  227.    To  conduct  as  a 

oovmander  ;  to  show  the  way  by  coing  first. 
LEAD,  lede,  $,    Goidance,  first  place. 
LKADEN,  1^'d'n,  a.  101,  2S4.    Made  of 

bad ;  heavy,  dull. 
LEADER,  iVdir,  t.  08.    One  that  leads  or 

ooodocts ;  eaptain,  curoraander ;  one  who  goes 

first ;  one  at  the  head  of  any  party  ur  faction. 
LEADING,  U'ding,  pare.  a.  410.  Principal. 
LEADING-STRINGS,    l4'ding.sufngz,   t. 

String!  by  which  children,  when  they  le^ini  to 

walk,  are  held  from  faJliiig. 
LEADWORT,  lld'wdrt,  #.  2J4.    A  plant. 
LEAF,  lefe,  t.  227.    The  green  deciduous 

parts  of  plants  and  flowers  *,  a  part  of  s  bi»ck, 

coutaining  two  pages ;  one  side  of  a  double 

door  ;  any  thing  fe»liated,  or  thinly  beatvn. 
To  LEAF,  l^c,  V.  a.    To  bring  leaves ;  to 

bear  leaves. 
LEAFLESS,  \hMis, «.  Naked  of  leaves. 
LEAFY,  U'ii,  a.     FaU  of  leaves. 
LEAGUE,  1^,  «.  227.    A  confederacy,  a 


To  LEAOUEy  1^,  r.  a.    To  mute,  to  con- 


tiJ 


f  without 


LEAGUE,  l^^g,  $,    A  measure  of  lengtlt 

containing!  three  miles. 
LEAGUED,  iWg'd,  a.  859.    Confederate T. 
LEAGUER,  li'gir,  j.  98.  Siege,  investment 

uf  a  town 
LEAK,  leke,  s.  227.  A  breach  or  bole  wltkb 

lets  in  water. 
To  LEAK,  Uke,  r.  a.    To  let  water  in  or 

out ;  to  drop  thriNiuh  a  breach. 
LEAKAGE,  l^l^idje,  t.    90.      Allowanoe 

naile  for  accideniMi  loss  in  liquid  nieasaxet. 
LEAKY,  ft'k^,  a.  Battered  or  pierced,  so  M 

to  It-t  water  i«i  or  out ;  loquacious,  not  close. 
To  LEAN,  lone,  r.  a.  227,288.  Pret  Leaned 
or  Lrnnt.    To  ii.cline  against,  to  rest  against  i 
to  lend  towards  ;  td  be  in  a  bendinp  postare» 
LEAN,  Unc,  <r.  227.  Not  fat,  neagre,  wan^ 
ing  rtesh ;  not  onctuons,  thm,  hungry ;  low^ 
po<#r,  ill  oppusilion  to  great  or  rich. 
LEAN,  Icne,  «.    The  part  of  flesh  whicb 

CMnsiNf'.  «.f  the  mnscle  without  the  fat 
LEANLV,  l^e'le,  ad.    Meagerly,  w 

plumpness. 

LEANNEijS,  l^ne'nls,  s.     Extenoatiot  of 
body,  Hant«.f  flesh,  mcagemess;  want  of  bulk. 
To  LEAP,  K'pe,  r.  a.  239.  To  jump,  to  move 
upward  or  progressively  withoat  change  of  the 
feet ;  to  rush  with  veheoerce  j  to  bound,  to 
spring  ;  to  fly,  to  start. 
^  The  piul  lime  (3<?7)  of  this  verb  it  eenerslly 
heard  i*1th  lb«  rtlphihunu  »*>ori ;  ■ml,  if  •«,  n  oait<« 
to  be  speltrrt  it0}l,  r  by  mine  with  kept.^S^  Priuci- 
pies.  No.  aOh     Di.  hiiuicli,  Mr.  gcoU,  W   Johnsion, 
Mr.  Perrv,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr.  Narr*,  Mr.  SiuJih,  aittf 
Mr.  Elpliinklon,  prooouuce  the  dipfaiboos  iu  ikf  pr^ 
aenl  tense  of  this  word  long,  «•  I  b>ivr  done ;  and  Mr. 
Elpbinston  and  Mr.  Nare*  make  It  kbort  in  the  prete. 
ril  aod  participle.   Mr.  Sberidm  ato»e  makes  tkc  pre- 
sent tense  shoit,  which,  if  I  recoUcet  Justly,  la  •  Lro- 
nuociatiuD  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

To  LEIAP,  lipe,  e.  a.    To  pass  oTer  or  into 

by  leauinf; ;  to  compress,  as  beasts. 
LEAP,Upe,  «.     Bound,  Jump,  act  ef  leap, 
iiig ;  space  pasted  by  leaping ;  sodden  traiisi- 
tion ;  an  assault  of  an  aidiual  of  prey  ',  en- 
brace  of  animals. 

LEAP-FROG,  lepe'fr^g,  s.  A  play  of  chU- 
dren,  in  which  they  imitate  the  jump  of  fro£s. 

LEAP.VEAK,l*pe'y*re,  «.  Leap-year/or 
bisseitile,  i»  every  fborth  year,  and  so  called 
from  iu  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
in  a  c *nmun  year;  to  that  the  common  year 
hath  three  hundred  and  siity-6ve  days,  but 
the  Leap-year  three  hundred  and  siity-sii  j 
and  then  February  hath  tweutv-niae  days, 
which  in  common  years  hath  but  twentv. 
eight. 

To  LEARN,  Urn,  r.  a.  214.  To  gain  the 
kniiwled^e  or  skill  of ;  to  teach  ;  improperly 
u»ed  in  ihi»  last  sense. 

To  LKAKN,  l^m,  r.  rr.  To  receive  instmc* 
tiou;  til  improvr  hjr  example. 

LEARNED,  l^r'n^d,  a.  862.  Versed  In 
science  and  literature  ;  skilled,  skilful,  know- 
in;! ;  skilled  in  scholaslick  knowledge. 

LEARNEDLY,  ler'n^-l^  ad.  With  know- 
Icd^e,  wiih  »ki'l. 

LEARNING,  l^i'nlng,  «.  410.  Literature, 
>ivill  in  Lii^'u.t^i.»  or  scieiice^  ;  skill  in  ajiy 
liiii'g  iiHod  or  '.a'l 

LK  \UNER,  ler  nur,  s.  One  wh)  ii  ycl  fn 
his  riidiu'eiits. 

LEASE,  Itse,  $,  227.     A  contract  by  vi  lu<b, 
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in  oontldeimdon  of  some  payment,  a  tempo- 
«arj  posseiftion  Is  granted  ot  houses  or  lands  \ 
anv  tenure. 

To  LEASE,  l^se,  o.  a.    To  let  by  lease. 

To  LEASE,  l^ze,  v.  n.  227.  To  glean,  to 
eatlier  what  the  harvest-men  leave. 

Leaser,  I^'eIW,  #.    a  gleaner. 

LEASH;  1^^,  «.  227.  A  leather  thong, 
by  which  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a 
courser  leads  his  ^yhouiid  ;  a  band  where- 
with to  tie  any  thing  in  general. 

To  LEASH,  l^h,  r.  a.  To  bind,  to  hold  in 
a  string. 

LEASH,  l^dflh,  ff.    A  brace  and  a  half,  a 
sportsman's  terra, 
t^*  8|iortanien,  like  the  professors  oY  other  arts, 

often  corrupt  ihelr  technkat  tcrmi;  foi  we  frcqaently 

hiar  this  word  pronoanced  like  the  leate  of  •  house. 

This  cormpliuD.  however,  is  not  goue  so  f4r  as  to 

make  the  troe  sound  pedaotick.  and  therefore  uugbt  to 

be  corrected.—See  CUf. 

LEASING,  1^  zbg,  «.  227,  410.  Lies,  false- 
hood. 

LEAST,  l^^st,  o.  227.  The  superlative  of 
Little.     Little  beyond  others,  smallest. 

LEAST,  leest.  od.    In  the  lowest  degree. 

LEATHER,  l^TH'Sr^  «.  98,  234.  Dressed 
hides  of  animals  ;  skin,  ironically. 

LEATHERCOAT,  llTii'&r-kite,  «.  An  ap- 
ple wiih  a  rough  rind. 

LEATHERY,  lexn'fir-^,  a.  Resembling 
leather. 

LEAVE,  live,  ».  227.  Grant  of  liberty,  per- 
nii«siuu,  allowance  ;  farewell,  adieu. 

To  LEAVE,  leve,  r.  a.;  ^ret,  I  Left;  I 
have  Left.  To  quit,  tu  forsake  ;  to  have  re- 
maining at  death  ;  to  sutfer  to  remain  \  to  fix 
as  4  token  of  renienibnuice ;  to  bequeath,  to 
givu  as  inheritance  ;  to  give  np,  tci  resign  ;  to 
cease  to  do,  to  delist  from. — 'I  o  Leave  olF,  to 
desist  from,  to  forleir  ;  to  fursake. — ^To  Leave 
out,  to  oiuit,  to  neglect. 

To  LKAVE,  love,  t\  n.  To  cease,  to  desist 
— To  Lravc  off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 

LEAVED,  let  v'd,  a.  227.  Furnished  with 
fulia^'e  ;  made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

LEAVEN,  l^/v^n,  «.  103,  234.  Ferment 
mixed  with  any  body  to  make  it  light  j  any 
mixture  which  makes  c  general  change  in  the 

To  LEAVEN,  llv'v^n,  r.  a.    To  ferment  by 

R(Miirthiiig  mixed  ;  to  taint,  to  imbue. 
LEAVER,  li'vdr,  #.  98.  One  who  deserts  or 

forsakes. 

LEA V F^,  Itt'TZ,  t.    The  plural  of  Leaf. 

LEAVIN(;s,  Itvingz,  t.  410.  Remnant, 
relicks,  ollal. 

LECHER,  letah'fir, ».  Oft.    A  whoremaster. 

LECHEROUS,  letsh'fir-fis.fl.  Lewd, lustful. 

LECHEROUSLV,  lltsh'&r-&s-U,  od.  Lewd- 
It.  lustfully.  ,       ,    ,       , 

LECHEROUSNESS,  litshOr-Os-n^s,  s. 
Lewditess. 

LECHERY,  l^Uh'ir-*,  «.  667.  Lewdness, 
lust. 

LECTION,  l&'shOn, «.  A  reading ;  a  va- 
riety  in  copies. 

LECTURE,  Uk'UhAre, «.  401.  A  discourse 
pronounced  ulmiu  any  subject ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  readinif,  perusal ;  a  magisterial  re- 
primand. 

To  LECTURE,  l^k'Uhire,  e.  a.    To  instruct 


formally ;  to  Instinct  Insolently  and 
tically. 

LECTURER,  iJktshSr-fir,  t .  Ad  instmctcr. 

a  teacher   by  way  of  lecture,  a  preaclMrr  iu  s 

church  hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the  rectAt. 

LECTURESHIP,  llk'Uh^-ship,    «.      The 

6flice  of  a  lecturer. 
LED,  lid  -    Part,  pret  of  Lead. 
LEDGE,  lldje,  «.,   A  row,  a  layer,  a  stn- 
tum ;  A  ridge  jising  above  the  rest ;  any  pro- 
minence or  rising  part. 
LEDHORSE,l^d'h&r8e,  s.  A  snmpter  horse. 
LEE,  \kk^  9.     Dregs,  sediment,  refuse.  Sea 

term  ;  it  is  generuly  that  side  which  it  oppo- 
site tu  the  wind,  as  the  Lee  shore  is  that  ths 

wind  blows  on. 
LEE,  U^,  a.    Haying  the  wind  blowing  on 

it ;  having  the  wind  directed  towards  iL 
LEECH,  le^tsh,  t .    A  physician,  a  professor 

of  the  art  of  healing;  a  kind  uf  soiall  wain 

serpent,  which  fastens  on  animals,  and  sucki 

the  blood. 
LEECH-CRAFT,  l^tuh'krlft,  t.    The  art 

of  healinir. 
LEEK,  l^^k,«.    A  pot-herb. 
LEER,  lere, «.  An  oblique  view ;  a  laboured 

cast  of  countenance. 
To  LEER,  l^re,  c.  a.    To  look  obliquely,  to 

look  archly  \  to  look  with  a  forced  coanle- 

nance. 
LEES,  XWt.^  f .    Dregs,  sediment. 
LEET,  Itct,  f.     A  law  day. 
LEEWARD,  leeward,  a.  88.    Towards tk 

wind. — Sec  hte. 
LEFT,  left.     Part.  pret.  of  Leave. 
LEtT.  lift,  a.    Sinistious ;  not  on  the  rigU 

hand. 
LEFT-HANDED,  llftOiinded,  a.     Usiig 

the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS,  llft^hindld-iiis,!. 

Habitual  use  of  the  left  hand. 
LEG,  l^g,  s.    The  limb  by  which  anioaJi 

walk,  particularly  that  part  between  the  knet 

and  the  foot  in  men ;  an  act  of  obeisanoe ; 

Uiat  by  which   any   thing  is    supported  cA 

the  ground  ;  a^,  the  Leg  of  a  Uble. 
LEGACY,  leg'd-s^,  s.    Legacy  is  a  paitici- 

lar  thing  given  by  last  will  and  testament 
LEGAL,   li'gdl,  0.      Done    or    cooceirfd 

aocording  to  law :    lawful,  not   contrary  to 

law. 
LEGALITY,  l^-gll't -t^,  i.     Uwfulness. 
To  LEGALIZE,  le  gAl-'ize,  r.  a.    To  antW- 

rize  ;  to  make  lawfuL  . 

LEGALLY,  li'gll.l^,  ad.  Uw fully,  scconl- 

ini!  to  law. 
LEGATARY,  lig'l-Ur-*, «.  On©  who  has  t 

lecacy  left. 
LEG  ATI  N  E,  llg'gA-tlne,  a.  149.    Made  bj 

a  legate  j  belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Ri^** 

see. 
LEG  VTE,  leK'gite,  «.  91.     A  deputy,  » 

aiiibasiadur  ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  aiabsss'"** 

from  the  p«>|»e. 

fy  Mr.  Shrri.i«o,  Mr.  Nare*.  Mr.  Sc^'Tt.  ^  ^r^ 
rtrk.amt  Mr.  Ivrry,  pronunnce  ihr  li-M  »jfUiW«  •* 
Ihi*  word  »l)<irt,  ami  haclMriao  alone  li>n(. 

LEG  ATKi:,  los  gd-t^^,  #.     One  who  ks*  • 

lr,:arv  h  fl  liiin. 
LK<iVno\,   i;  j;aVh&n,  «.      DcpoUtios 

comiuission,  embassy. 
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LEGATOR,  llg-gA-tJr',  «.  166.  One  who 

iBftkes  m  wilJ,  and  leaves  legacies. 

f^  ^ThH  urord  seemt  to  have  the  •cecal  on  the  last 
•yltabl**  Um  b«Uvr  lo  dUuoguish  U  from  lu  corrrla- 
tirm,  L,€gat*e.    ,    , 

LEGEND,  l^'jlnd,  «.  A  chronicle  or  the 
re^ster  of  the  lives  of  saints ;  anj  rocroonal 
or  relation  ;  an  incredible  unautheutick  narra- 
tive ;  muj  inscription,  particularly  on  medals 
•r  c«>ina. 

^  Tkis  word  ii  •ometimes  pronounced  with  the 
vawcl  In  the  first  sylialHc  thurt,  m  if  written  lidjemd, 
Tte  ^A»  Ilia  f««hlc  plea  of  the  Lai  la  word  Lego  lo 
prod*««  ;  tmt  with  what  propriety  can  we  makr  tbU 
ptca  for  a  abort  vowel  in  Euflish,  when  we  proooaoce 
that  vcryjrowel  loof  in  the  Latin  word  we  derive  it 
fr«ai  t  Tbe  fenulne  and  ancient  analogy  of  oor  lan- 
C««C*»  **  ^'-  ^<kil'*  observe*,  li,  when  a  word  of 
two  ajtlables  baa  the  accent  «m  the  flrtt,  and  the  vowel 
k  followed  by  a  single  con«on«ni,  to  proDownce  the 
It  to  thos  we  proaoniice  all  Latin  word* 


of  this  ktnd  ;  and  in  tlils  manner  we  should  certainly 
have  pffoooQucvd  all  our  EtiRllnh  words.  If  an  affccta* 
tlon  of  following  Latin  quanilly  had  not  disturbed  the 
nal^^  profntsa  of  pronnneiation.— See  Drama.  But, 
bcfidea  Ibis  analogy,  the  word  In  question  has  the  au* 
Ihority  of  Mr.  Bbcrldao,  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
Bailey,  EnUck,  Perry,  and  Hiirhanan,  on  its  ride.  Dr. 
leortck  and   Dr.  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of  the 

LEGEND ARY, lid j2o.dl.r^,f.  Pertaining 
%a  a  legend. 

tT  As  the  prvcedinf  word  has.  by  the  clearest  ant- 
l«cy.  the  vowel  in  ib«  ftrtt  syllable  long,  so  lhi»  word, 
hyhavinf  tb«  accent  hii;her  than  the  anif  prnullimaie, 
hataselcur  an  analoify  for  ItavinK  the  same  vowel 
ihort,  530,  525,  This  analogy,  however,  I*  contra- 
dicttd  by  I>r.  A»b,  W.  Johoalon,  Mr.  Scott,  Fjitick, 
Buchanan,  aud  ivrry,  who  m^ke  the  vowel  e  long,  as 
y»  Ltgend.  As  Dr.  Jnhn»on'i  arreotuatioa  does  not 
dftrrmlne  the  qnantity  of  the  vowrl,  his  not  Inaeiting 
t^«  word  Is,  lo  this  case,  no  lots;  but  Mr.  Shcridau's 
■uriaisa  of  U  deprives  us  of  a  valuable  opinion. 
LEOER,  l^'j&r,  «.  98.     A  leger-book,  a 

book  that  lies  in  the  coropting-hottse. 
LEOERDEMAlN.l^-d.jfir-dLmkneV.Slight 

oC  haiid.  juggle,  power  of  deceiving  the  eye 

bv  nimble  laotion,  trick. 
LEGERITY,  l^-j^r^i-t^,  t.    Lightness,  nim. 


LEGGED,  l^d,  «.  t59.    Having  legs. 
LEGIBLE,  l^'j^:bl,  a.    Snch  as  may  be 

T»ad ;  appamit.  discoverable. 
LEGIBLY,  1^  j^.bl^,ad.  In  such  a  manner 

as  may  he  read. 
LEGION,  l^jfin, «.    A  body  of  Roman  sol- 

dten,  consisting  of  above  five  tltoosaiid,  a  mi- 

Utar.i  f  »rce  ;  any  great  number. 
LEGIONARY.  )^&a4r^,  a.    Relating  to 

^legion;  containing  a  legtuu',  containing  a  gieat 

inde6nitr  number. 
To  LEOISLA  FE,  lld^U-lite,  •.  a.  To  enact 

lawt. 

^^  This  word  is  neither  In  Johnson  nor  Sheridan, 
w  the  pronunctatioa  orthe  first  lyllable,  st«  the 
"'•wlu^  words : 

J^ISLATION,  lld-jts-li'shfin,  i.  The  art 

Waiving  laws. 
*^l8LATiyE,  lldjls-litlv,  a.     Giving 

I^teLAToif,'  lld'j]s.li.tfir,  #.  166.  A 
»»8iver,  one  who  makes  laws  for  any  com- 
aiuuity. 

^-EOISlATirRE,  lid  jlsli.t&re,  *.  461.  The 

p;:*5rth.i„^;;uwl 

>*  rvff>«riaM«   speakers  la  the  Bouse  of 
^^eauKt  the  e  lu  tbc  first  syllablu  of  this 
9ft9 


word  long,  as  If  written  LetgltMwr^  and  thlnh  they 
are  wunriertaliy  correct  in  doine  so.  because  the  first 
syllable  of  all  Latin  words,  compouuded  uf  /^x,  U 
long,  l*hey  do  nut  kuuw  that.  In  pronouncing  the 
word  in  this  nianDcr,  they  are  c«>ntradlcriiig  one  of 
the  ciearust  analogies  of  the  language;  which  H,  that 
the  antepenultimate,  and  secondary  accent,  shorten 
every  vowel  Ibey  fall  np<  n,  except  «,  unless  they  are 
•followed  by  a  diphthong,  534, 635.  This  anaiocy  is 
evident  in  a  numerous  catalogue  of  words  ending  in 
l/jf,  where  the  anteprnultimale  vowel  is  short  in  Eug. 
lish,  though  long  In  the  Laih)  words  whence  they  are 
derived,  as  arrcnify,  dMftUy,  gMfOsitp,  kc.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  words  declamaturf,  detiberm- 
five.  Sec  where  the  two  second  syllables  are  shore  la 
English,  though  long  in  the  Latin  dectamUvrius,  deli- 
beratleus,  &c.  Even  the  words  liberal  and  liberty. 
If  pronounced  with  the  first  syllables  long,  as  in  the 
Latin  words  Uheratl*  and  ubtrtoi,  ought  to  bo 
soaaded  ij/iberal  and  ift^bertp.  If,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  accent  on  this  first  syllable  of  ItgUlattr, 
Ugislature,  or  UgMative,  either  as  primary  ur  s*. 
comiary,  we  find  a  clear  analogy  for  sfiortenlng  the 
vowel ;  nor  can  we  have  the  least  reason  for  leugih- 
ening  It  which  will  not  oblige  us  In  the  same  manner 
to  lengthen  the  first  vowel  of  Unit^pe,iftdaeogue^pa- 
cyUatiom,  and  a  thousand  others.— !iee  Principlts, 
Nos.  5.10,  515.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Kenricb,  Mr.  Scoii. 
and  Mr.  Ferry,  mark  the  e  in  the  first  lyllabic  of  ibis 
word  and  Its  relatives  short.  W.  Johnttou  only  marks 
them  long.  From  Entick  we  can  gather  the  qnantity 
of  thh  vowel  lo  no  word  ftut  legislate,  where  he  makv« 
li  long  ;  and  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  do  not  mark 
it  either  way.  Theie  antboriUes  sufficiently  show  us 
the  general  current  of  casiem ;  and  the  analogies  of  lb« 
Isnguage  snfliciently  show  the  propriety  of  it. 

LEGITIMACY,  iMt'te-nl.s^,  a.     UwfuL 

nrss  uf  birth  ;  genuineness,  itot  snuriuusness. 
LEGITIMATE,  l^jif  t^-mke,  a.  91.     Bom 

in  marriage,  lawfully  beeotien. 
To  LEGITIMATE,  li-j^t'ti-mltf,  r.  91.   To 

procure  to  anv  tlie  right  of  Irgitiniate  birth ; 

to  make  lawful.  v. 

LEGITIMATELY,  U-jIfi-mlte-l^jOd.  Uw- 

fully,  grnuinfly. 
LEOITDIATION,  l*.jU4-roi  shfin,  t .  Law. 

ful  birth  ;  the  act  of  investing  with  the  |>rivi- 

legfs  of  lawful  birth. 
LEGUME,  l^gR&me,      )#.  603.  Seeds  not 
LEGUMEN,  Ic.g^'mJn,)     reaped,  but  pi. 

thered  by  the  hand  ;  as  beans  }  in  general,  all 

larger  sc«ds ;  pulse. — See  Bit%men  and  BUu* 

phemaui. 
LEGUMINOUS,  l^g&W.o&s,  a.    Belong- 

ing  to  pulse,  consisting  of  pulse. 
LEISURABI^,  le^zh&r-d.bl,  a.     Done  at 

Irisuie,  n«!l  hurri«d,  enjoying  leisure. 
LEISURAULY,le'zhfir.jr.blJ,ad.  At  leisure, 

without  tumult  or  hurry. 
LEISURE,  1^'zhire, «.  251.     Freedom  from 

btisiiiess  or  hurry  )  vacancy  of  mind  ;  conve- 
nience of  lime. 

ty  Mr.  ShrriUan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ferry,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Smith,  pronounce  the  dlphihong  In  this 
word  lor.g  ;  and  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Klphin»lon,and  Mr. 
Barclay,  short,  ibc  first  manner  is,  in  my  opinioo, 
preferable. 

LEISURELY,    leKh&rl^,  a.      Not  hasty, 

deJihemte. 
LEISURELY,  l/?'xhur-l^,  od.  Not  in  a  hurry, 

•lowly. 

LEMMA,  l^inniA,  «.  A  proposition  pre- 
viously assumed: 

LEMON,  l^m'uiAn,  a.  Th(  fruit  of  th«  fto- 
iDon'tree  ;  the  trrr  that  beitrs  lemons. 

LEMONADE,  1cm  roOu&de',  a.  Urtmr 
made  of  water,  sugar,  aud  tlie  juice  of  Irt.^i  n». 

To  LEND,  lend,  r.  a.  Todeliirt^rsonHilliiaic 
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to  Bnotlicr  on  condition  of  repAjment;  to 
suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that  it  be  re- 
stored ;  to  ■(Ford,  to  grant  in  general. 

LENDER,  lend'6r,  t .  98.  One  \%ho  lends 
aiijr  thing  j  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  tu  interest. 

LENGTH,  leiigr^,  «.  The  extent  of  any 
thing  material  from  end  to  end  ;  horizontal 
extension  \  a  certain  portion  of  space  or  time  ; 
extent  of  duration  :  full  extent,  uncontractcd 
state ;  end. — At  Length,  at  last,  in  conclu- 
sion. 

To  LENOHTEN,  Xlvk^iWn,  r. «.  108.  To 
draw  out,  to  make  longer ;  to  protract,  to  con- 
tinue j  to  protract  pronunciation.— lo  LengtJi- 
en  out,  to  protract,  to  extend. 

To  LENGTHEN,  llog'iA'n,  v.  «.  To  grow 
lonfrer,  to  hicrease  in  length. 

LENGTHWISE,  i&igi/iVbse,  ad.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  length. 

LENIENT,  lene-lnt,  a.  113.  Assnanve, 
softening,  mitigating  ;  laxative,  eroollietit. 

LENIENT,  le'n^-^nt,  «.  An  emolUent  or 
•ssuasive  application. 

To  LENIFY,  1^'ni-fl,  ©.  o.  183.  To  as- 
soagt,  to  mitigate. 

LENITIVE,  lln'^-tir,  a.  107.  Assnasire, 
eroollienL 

LfiNITIVE,  lln'^tlT,  s.  Any  thing  appUed 
to  ease  pain  ;  a  palliative. 

LENITY,  Un'4-U,s.  Mildness,  mercy,  ten- 
derness. 

LENS,  llnz, «.  434.  A  glass  spherically  con- 
vex on  hutli  sides  is  usually  called  a  Lens ; 
such  as  is  a  burning-glass,  a  spectacle-glass,  or 
an  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 

LENT,  l^nt.    Part.  pass,  from  Lend. 

LENT,  l^nt,  s.  The  quadragesimal  fast; 
a  time  of  abstinence. 

LENTEN,  l^nf  t'n,  a.  103.  Such  as  is  used 
ill  Lent,  sparing. 

LENTICULAR.  lln.t!k'k&-llr,  a.  Doubly 
convex,  of  the  form  nf  a  lens. 

LENTIFORM,  llnl^f^,a.  Having  the 
furm  of  a  lens. 

LENTIGINOUS,  ite-tldjin-is,  a.  Scurfy, 
furfuraceuus. 

LENTIGO,  l^n-ti'gA,  «.  IIJ.  A  freckly  or 
scurfy  eruption  upon  the  skin. — See  Vertigo, 

LENTIL,  lentil,  s.    A  kind  of  pulse. 

LENTISK,  I^n'tisk,  «  A  beautiful  ever- 
green  ;  the  raastick  tree. 

LENTITUDE,  l^n't^-t&de,  t.  Sluggishness, 
slowness* 

LENTN  ER,  I^t'n&r,  s.  98.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

LENTOR,  l^n'tdr,  t.  166.  Tenacity,  vis- 
cosity ;  slowness,  delay.  In  iihvsick,  that 
sizy  viscid  part  of  the  blood  which  obstructs 
the  vetsels. 

LENTOUS,  l^n'tfis,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious, 
capable  to  l»e  drawn  out. 

LEONINE,  Ic'onlne,  a.  140.  Bclonirhig  to 
a  lion,  having  the  nature  of  a  lion. — i>e  •nuic 


LEPEROUS,  iVp&r-is,  a. 

prosy.     Properly  Leprota. 
LEPORINE,  l^p'pA-rlne,  a.  Belonging  to  a 

hare,  having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

i^  Mr.  hbcridan  has  marke«l  the  e  in  tW  ftnt  tjl. 
Ubic  of  Ibis  word  long,  wiiUout  tvca  the  tlivt/  plra 
of  L4ttn  quamiiy  tu  support  it.  Mr.  Perry,  K«itkk, 
and  iJr.  At\i,  are  the  only  other  ortbocpi«u  Croat 
whom  wre  can  gather  the  prouuaciatiuo  of  ibtt  letter. 
1  he  two  fine  arc  for  the  short  found,  and  the  last  for 
the  Inng  cue.  But  the  tboitaonnd  U  so  agreeaWt  la 
analog) ,  as  to  want  ua  aatboritkcs  to  sa|»port  k. — Set 
Piinciple«,  Nua.  510, 6n5. 

LEPROSY,  lVpr^-8^>«-    A  loathaoiiiedii. 
temper,  which  Covers  the  body  with  a  kind 
of  white  scaifS. 
LEPROUS,  lep'pr&s,  a.  914.    Infected  wilfc 

a  leprosy. 
LESS,  1^    A  negative  or  priaitiTe  %mm^ 
nation.    Joined  Xo  a  substantive,  it  jatpCes 
the  absence  or  privation  of  the  thing  ;  as,  a 
witless  man. 
LESS,  lis,  a.    The  compaiativa  of  UtUa, 

opposed  to  greater 
LESS,  l^s,  s.  A  smaller  quantity,  a  nuller 

degree. 
LESS,  lis,  ad.    In  a  smaller  degree,  in  a 

lower  defrree. 
LESS  EE,  lls-8^^',  $,    The  person  to  wIiob  a 

lease  is  p:iven. 
To  LESSEN,  l^Vn,  e.  m.  103.    To  diminish 
in  bulk  ;  to  diminish  in  decree  of  any  quali- 
ty ;  to  defcrade,  to  deprive  of  power  or  daenity. 
To  LESSEN,  lis's'n,  v.  n.    To  grow  lets; 

to  shrink. 
LESSER,  lis's&r,  a.  96.    A  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  Less* 
LESSON,  l^Vn,  s.  170.   Any  thing  read  sr 
repeated  to  a  teacher ;  precept,  luitiou  iocal- 
cated  ;  portious  of  Scnptare  read  in  diviae 
service ;  tune  pricked  fur  an  instranscnt ;  a 
rating  lecture. 
LESSOR,  lls'sJr, «.  166.   One  who  lets  aay 

thing  to  farn,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 
LEST,  l&t,  or  l^^st,  coi^.  That  not :  lor  fetr 
that. 

f^  Almost  all  oor'itrthoe plats  proaoaaee  drfs  ww4 
both  ways ;  b«t  Ibe  former  serma  to  be  by  oMKb  tbc 
moat  general.  Tbis  word  Is  derived  from  ibe  a^^adlvv 
Umit:  bat  It  Is  aol  aoeomaioa  for  wora*  !•  cbaafi 
thctr  form  when  tbey  chance  tbelr  ciaaa.  Dr.  WaUMb 
advice  to  spell  tbc  supcrlaihrt  of  littla  immtt  km  ■« 
yet  been  rollo«icd,  and  probably  never  will;  sai 
tbcrefore  there  Is  no  neecaalty  fbr  Dr.  LowtbV  eXV»' 
dient  to  diatinguUb  these  worda  by  apelllog  dto  eoa- 
JanctUm  with  «.  Bat  wby  we  sboald  sownd  *c  e  Im«. 
contrary  to  tb«  aaalogv  of  spelling,  while  web  a  pre- 
nuaciatioa  confound*  ibe  cnnjonctlou  and  tbc  a4)*t- 
tire,  cannot  be  conceived.  Tbe  second  proaaactauaa, 
therefore,  oneht  to  be  exploded. 

To  LET,  lit,  r.  o.     To  allow,  to  suffer,  l» 

permit ;  to  put  to  hire  ;  to  grant  to  a  tenant; 
to  stitfer  anv  t!)inf!  to  take  a  course  wbkk 
requires  no  Impalsive  violence;  to  permit  la 
take  anv  state  or  course. — To  Let  bJot«d  is 
elliptical  for  To  Let  out  blood,  lo  fiee  ii  iroas 
cunfineraent,  to  suflTer  it  to  stream  out  of  ike 
vein. — To  Let  in,  to  adiait.— To  Lei  oC  to 
discharge..-Tu  Let  out,  to  lease  out,  to  fivs 
to  hire  or  farm. 

To  LET,  l^t,  r.  o.  To  hinder,  to  ohstiuet, 
to  oppose.    Not  much  used  ttow. 

LET,  lit,  «.  Hindrance^  oLitack,  obstiic- 
tiun,  impedioHmL 
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■or  ia7,&kl6»-4ibe  m,^17%lAimM4II 

LETHAB0ICK,li4ai'jlk,a.«Mt  BlNpy, 

beyond  the  DBtoral  power  of  tlee». 
LETHAROICKNESS,    lUl^lk-nh,    t. 

SieepincM,  drowiineM. 
LErrHAROY,  Uth'ir-ih,  f.  A  Borhid  drow- 

ttftcM,  a  ilecp  (nim  which  onecanuot  be  kept 

awake. 
UTTHf;  l^e&^,  f .    A  poetical  rirer  of  b«U. 

OWmon,  a  dr«aj;ht  of  oblivion. 
LETTER,  \hilu.  $.  06.    One  who  lets  or 

penaiit;  one  who  hinders;  one  who  gives 

vent  to  anv  tiling,  as*  a  blood-letter. 
LETTER,  Uf  t&r, «.    One  of  the  elements 

of  sjriiables;  a  written  nieiM|te,  an  epistle  j 

the  Htera]    or  expressed  meaning. — L^ten, 

without  the  singnlar,  kamiog;  ijpe  with  which 

books  are  printed. 
To  LETTERy  littii,  e.  a.    To  ftnmp  with 

letters. 
LETTERED,  llftftr'd,  «.  t60. 


LIB 

poind  tit— iAiD  460.  mm  409. 


educated  to  leaminc* 

lltds,!. 


Literate, 
A  plant— See  Am* 


LETTUCE, 

LEVA!?r,l*-T4nf,f.4W.    The  east,  parti- 
cttlari?  those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  cast 
of  luly. 
t^  MiKon  bss  nied  thts  word  as  an  adjective,  with 

lh«  accvnt  on  the  flrti  syllable ;  sod  Dr.  Aib  and  Mr. 

JiMctay  •xplaia  it  by  ritlDg  np  or  bccoreing  tarboleol. 
«'  Forth  tuih  the  Levaat  and  th«  Foneat  wiod*." 
Id  Ibis  case,  also,  the  vowd  €  oagbt  to  kavt  the  loae 

SDvud.— Sre  Legend, 

LEVATOR,  li-vi'tJr,  s.  160, 621.  A  chinir- 
gical  infttrumrnt,  wlierebj  depressed  parts  of 
the  skull  are  lifted  up. 

LEUCOPHLEGMACY,  ift-kA-fllg'ml.s*. 
1.  Paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold 
sweatinrs. 

LEUCOPHLEOMATICK,  lA-kA-alg-mlf. 
Ik,  a.  609.  Having  snch  a  constitution  of 
body  wl*ere  the  blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  vis- 
cid, and  cold. 

LEVEE,  i^v^v^,  «.  The  time  of  rising;  the 
concourse  of  those  who  crowd  round  a  man  of 
power  in  a  rooming. 

LEVEL,  llv'vll,  a.  99.  Even,  not  having 
cNie  part  htglier  than  another  ;  even  with  any 
thiug  dse,  ui  the  sane  tide  with  any  thing. 

To  LEVEL,  l*v'v6,  ». «.  To  make  even,  to 
free  from  inequalities;  to  reduce  to  the  sane 
height  with  soncthing  else ;  to  lay  flat ;  lo 
brittf  to  equality  of  condition ;  to  point  hi 
taking  aim.  to  aim ;  to  direct  to  any  end. 

To  LEVEL,  liv'vll,  v.  ».  Toai»  at,  to  bring 
the  gun  Off  arrow  to  the  same  dkectiaii  with 
the  mark  ;  to  conjecture,  to  attempt  to  gocM ; 
to  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark  ;  to 
make  attempts,  to  aim. 

L£VEL»  iMil,  ff.  A  plane ;  a  surface  with- 
out protuberances  or  inequalllies  ;  rate,  st«od- 
aid ;  a  sute  of  equality ;  an  iastrument 
wheffbv  masons  adjust  ihcir  work  ;  rule,  bor- 
rowed from  the  roechanick  level ;  ihe  line  of 
direction  in  which  any  missile  weapou  is 
aimed;  the  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

LEVELI«ER,]iv'v!l.l&f,s.  One  who  make* 
any  thing  even  ;  one  who  deUit>vs  soperioritv. 


any  thing  eapable  of  changing  the 

nature  of  a  greater  mass. 

LEVER,  li'vfir,  #.98.  The  second  mechanical 

power,  used  lo  elevate  or  raise  a  creai  Height. 

LEVERET,  llvVir-ft,  i.     A  younR  hare. 

LEVIA BLE,  llv'vi-l-bl,  a.  406.    That  may 

be  levied. 
LEVIATHAN,   ihM'Lthin,  $      A    large 
water  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ; 
by  some  imagine^  the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry 
generally  taken  for  a  whnle. 
To  LEVIGATE,  llvvi-gite,  r.  a.    To  rub 
or  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  to  mil  till 
the  liquor  becomes  smooHi  and  uniform. 
LEVIGATION,  i^v4-g4'shfin,  a.    The  act 
of  reducing  hard  bodies  into  a  subtile  powder. 
LEVITE,  li'vlte,  a.  156.   One  of  the  tribe  of 
l*vi,  one  born  to  the  office  of  priestbtx.d 
among  the  Jewt ;  a  priejit,  used  in  contrnint. 
LEVITICAL,  U-vlt'ti-k4l,«.   Belonging  to 

the  Lrvitcs. 
LEVITY,  Ihyk'th,  8.  Ughtness ;  inconstan- 
cy ;  unsteadiness ;  idle  plcasute,  vanity  ;  tri- 
fling gayety. 
To  LEVY,  1^'vfc,  r.  a.   To  raise,  to  bring  to- 
gether n»en  ;  to  raise  money  ;  to  make  wnr. 
LEVY,  lAv've,  s.    The  act  of  raising  money 

or  men ;  war  raised. 
LEWJ>.  lAde,  a.  afiS.    Wicked,  bad  ;  lusi- 

ful,  libidinous. 
LEWDLY,  lidelt,  od.    M'ickedly  ;  liMdl- 

nouslv,  lustfolly. 
LEWDNESS,  I6de'nls,  «.      Lustful  licen- 
tiousness. 
LEWDSTER,  lide'stiir,  «.  98.  A  It-cher,  one 

given  to  criminal  pleasures.     N<>t  u^to. 
LEWIS-D'OR,     lu-c-dire',    «.     A    golden 

French  coin,  in  value  ahc»ut  twentv  khillinr*. 
LEXICOGRAPHER,  Uks4.kil^Rri!.dr,  s. 

618.     A  writer  of  dictinnarie*. 
LEXICOGRAPHY,    Uks.^kVgr4f4,    s. 

The  art  or  practice  of  writing  dictionarift. 
LEXICON,  llks'^kfin,*.  166.  AdicUooary, 

commonly  of  the  Greek  language. 
LEY,U*,s.    Aield.  ^^ 

tT  This  word  and  Kep  art  the  oaly  excepcions  to 
th«  feneral  mlt  oT  prtNinaaciBK  this  (t{phtb«Mif  whca 
the  accent  Is  oo  it.-«4M  Prlnritflct,  Ko.  869. 

LIABLE,  li'l-bl,  a.  406.  OhnooLioas,  not 
exempt,  subject. 

f  J  AR,  li'flr,  f .  88,  418.  One  who  telli  false- 
hoods, one  wlio  wants  vcradly. 

LIBATION,  llbl'sb&n,  s.  It8.  The  act  of 
pouring  wine  on  the  gronnd  in  honutir  of  some 
daily  ;  the  wine  so  poured. 

UBBARp,llb'bM,«.88.    A  leopard. 

UBEL,  liliil,  s.  A  satire,  defamatory  writ- 
ing,  a  lampNin ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  decJaralioii 
OS  chane  ui  writing  against  a  prrson  in  court. 

To  LIBEL,  Vi%b,  r.  n.    To  spread  defai 


Uon,  geaerallr  written  or  printed. 
To  LIBEL,  Il'b^I,v.a.  To  salirixc,to  lainpooa. 
LIBELLER,  li-b^Ul^,  «.    A  deiancr  by 

writing,  a  laropfKiner. 
UBELLOlS,ll^^M&s,a.    Defamatory. 
LIBERAL,  Ifb^^r-il,  a.  88.    Not  mean,  not 

low  in  birth  ;  becomiag  ■  gentleman  ;  BMMiifr- 

cent,  generous,  bountiful. — See  Legiaiaiurt, 
LiBERAUTY,   lib^^s-^'^t^,  ».     Muni- 

ficence,  Iwrnnty,  genciotity. 
LIBERALLY^  l2hbifHnU-^,«l.  BouliM. 
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LIBERTINE,  l?ba>lMio,  #.  160.    One  who 

lives  without  restrajiit  or  Uw  ;  oiie  who  pays 
no  regard  to  U»e  precepts  of  religion;  in  Uw,  a 
freedmaii,  or  rather  t!ie  sou  of  a  frcedmaiu 

LIBERTINE,  lib'bcr-tin,  a.  LicenUou*,  ir- 
religious. -^     *     -.    -» 

LIBERTINISM,  lib^fir-tln-lzm,  •.  Irreli- 
pi<»n,  licentiousness  of  opinions  and  practice. 

LIBERTY,  !ib'bli-t^,  #.  Freedom  as  op- 
posed to  slavery ;  freedom  as  opposed  to 
necessity  ;  priTilci^,  exemption,  imi^anitj  ; 
relaxation  of  restraint;  leave,  permitsioa.^ 
See  Legislature. 

LIBIDINOUS,  le-bld'^-nfts,  o.  128.    Lewd, 

lustful.  .      ,     ,      ,       . 

LIBIDIN0USLY,  li-bld'^-nfts-U,  ad.  128. 
Lewdiv,  lustfully. 

LIBRAL,  Il'bdil,  a.  88.  Of  a  pound  weight. 

UBRARIAN,  ll-bri're-4n,  #.  128.  One  who 
has  the  care  ttf  a  library. 

LIBRARY,  ll'brd-re,  #.  A  large  collection  of 
books ;  the  place  where  a  collectiou  of  books 
is  Kept. 

To  UBR  ATE,  li'brlile,  r.  a.  91.  To  poise,  to 
balance. 

LIBRATION,ri-biii'8h6n,«.  128.  The  state 
uf  bfing  balanced  ;  in  astronomy,  Ubration  is 
the  balancing  iDftion  or  trejiidation  in  the 
firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the  aun, 
and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time.  .    -,     , 

LIBR.ATORY,  liW-lur-i, «.  612.   Balanc- 
ing, playing  like  a  balance. 
t7  For  the  o,  see  Uomtstick, 

LICE,  lUe.    The  plural  of  Louse. 

LICEBANE,  llse'bluio,  •.    A  plant 

LICENSE,  li'slnse,  #.  Exorbitant  liberty, 
contempt  «>f  legal  and  necessary  restraint ;  a 
grant  of  permission  ;  liberty,  permission. 

To  LICENSE^  ll'sense.  r.  a.  To  set  at  li- 
berty ;  to  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

LICEN SER,  U'sln-sftr,  #.  96.  A  grmnter  of 
permission.  ,     ,        ,  , 

LICENTIATE,  ll-sin'shi-ite^  #.  91.  A  man 
who  uses  license;  a  degree  in  Spaniah  uni- 
versities. ,    ,        ,  - 

To  LICENTIATE,  ll-sln'shi-he,  r.  a.  To 
permit,  to  eucouratre  by  license. 

LICENTIOUS,  ll-s^n^sh6«,  a.  128.  Unre- 
strained by  law  or  morality  ;  presumptuous, 
anconfinr<r.  «        -.      , 

LICENTIOUSLY,  ll-aln'shfts-li,  ad.   With 

too  much  liberty. 
LICENTIOUSNESS,     ll-sin'shfts-n^s,    •. 
Boundless  liberty,  contempt  of  just  restraint. 
To  LICK,  lik,  r.  a.    To  pass  over  with  the 
tongue ;  tn  Up.  tu  take  in  by  tbe  tongue. — I'o 
Lick  up»  to  devour. 
LICK,  Ilk,  •.  A  blow,  rough  usape.  Vulgar. 
LICKERISH,  Hker-Uh,)     a.  Nice   in  the 


LICKEROUS,  lik'i'r-ijs,i  choice  of  food;  de 

licate,  temptinp  the  appetite. 
LICKERISH Ni:SS,  lik'Wshnls,  f.  Mce- 

ne«»  of  palate. 
LICORICE,  llklcfcr-is,  «.  112.    A  root  of 

sweet  taste. 
LICTOR,  llk'tfir,  •.  106.     A  Roman  officer, 

a  kind  of  beadle. 
LID,  lid,  •.     A  cover,  any  thing  that  shuts 

down  otcr  a  vessel ;  the  membrane  that,  when 

«0  ikcp  Of  wink,  i»  drowu  over  tbc  eye. 


LI£,ll,«.276.  Any  thing  impregnated  with 

some  other  body,  as  soap  or  salt. 

ty  I  have  differed  from  Mr.  SberMtn,  and  «cr<« 
wiib  every  other  tTiboeplst  la  giviog  this  wont  the 
tame  soood  as  Jic,  a  lalscbood. 

LIE,  ll,  #.  276.— See  Appendix.   A  criminal 

falsehood  ;  a  charge  of  falsehood  ;  a  6ction. 
To  LIE,  ll,  r.  n.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 
To  LIE,  ll,  e.  n.  To  rest  horizontal  If,  or 
with  very  great  inclination,  against  soroething 
else  ;  to  rest,  to  lean  upon ;  to  be  reposiled 
in  the  grave  ;  to  be  in  a  state  i»f  decumbiturr ; 
to  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  press  upon,  to  be 
in  any  particular  state ;  to  be  in  a  suie  uf 
concealment ;  to  be  in  prison ;  to  he  in  a  bad 
state  ;  to  consist ;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  be- 
long to  ;  to  be  charged  with  any  thing,  as,  an 
action  Ueth  against  one  ;  to  cost,  as.  it  Lies 
me  in  more  money. — To  Lie  at,  to  importune, 
to  tease.— To  lie  by,  to  rest,  to  remain  still. 
—To  Lie  down,  to  rest,  to  go  into  a  state  of 
repose. — To  Lie  in,  to  be  in  child-bed.— To 
Lie  under,  to  he  subject  to. — To  Lie  upon,  to 
become  an  obligation  or  duty.— To  Lie  with, 
to  converse  in  bed. 
LIEF,  leef,  a,  275.  Dear,  beloved. 
LIEF,  lief,  ad.   WUlingly.     Used  now  only 

ill  faroiiiar  speaking. 
LIEGE,  leedje,  o.  275.     Bound  by  feudal 

trnure.  subject  ;  soveri-ipn. 
LIEO E,  letdje, n.  Sovt^reign, superior  lord. 
LIEGEMAN,  liidie'niAn,  «.  y^^.    A  snbjtcL 
LIEGER,lt't"jur,5.Ub.  A  rp-^^i'lent  amb  issad  r 
LIEN,  ll^n.    The  paititipleof  Lie.    Lain. 

Obsolete.  ,     _ 

UENTERICK,  li-Zn-t^rrik,  o.  509.     Per- 

tainin^  to  a  li*--  tt-ry. 
LIENTERY,  li  cn-'ter-ri,  #.     A  particular 
looseness,  wherein  the  fuod  passes  sudilnilj 
through  the  stomach  and  ^uts. 
ty  For  Ihe  proprieiy  ••'  «creniio?thli  wor«I  ©■  tW 
first  syllable,  see   thfUHtrry.     I  hat  OpseMterjf.  Uf 
senten,  and  Lientery,  oorIiI  lo  hiive  the  Mine  «ccf»- 
taaUoo,  raa  scarcely  be  dtmbled;  and  yet,  if  we  «mm»« 
oor  DicUonariet,  we  tee  an  unaccuaniable  difer»«iy. 
Dw^enten*  Mr.  Sheridan,   .Mr.  Nare»,  Mr.  Scow, 
W.  Joltn»toii»  Perry,  EnUck,  B«ii*), 
Uarclay. 
Dfttfiterf,  Dr.  John***,  Dr    Ash.  Dr.  KearkI, 

Bachanaa.  l-enn!"  5. 
Me^enttry.  Mr.  Sheiidaa.    Hurbanan,    Dr.   A*. 

Barcia   .  fcntick,  Kcurick. 
JlfeieiiY<^.  Bailey,  iT'DDlnx-  .     ..     ~  u 

Lienterf,     Ur.  Johi.M>n,  Pr.  K«  nrkk,  Mr.  Sbcrt- 

dan.  Dr.  Ash.  Pmlni.an,  Enink. 
JJtn'trrw.     Bailey,  Barclay,  tVnoiut. 

LIER,U^r,«.418.  One  that  rcsta  or  U« 
down. 

LIEU,  lA,  #.  W4.     V\nce,  room. 

LIEVE,  kVv,  arf.     Uillin^'ly. 

LIEUTENANCY,  l^v-tennins*,*.  Tbf  of- 
fice of  a  lieuttnant ;  tiir  bo«lv  of  lieutenants. 

LIEUTEN.4NT,llv-tt'nn.4ut,  •.  285.  A  dr- 
pulv,  one  who  acU  by  vicarious  aulbonlj  • 
in  war,  cne  who  holds  the  neit  rank  to  a  su- 
perior of  any  denomination. 


tr  Tbis  wotd  ll  freqoenily  pronounced  by  l««J 
speakers  as  If  wiitlen  Uvtrnnnt.  Ti.e  diftrreDCt^ 
iw„n  tb<>  sbon  i  and  short  r  Is  to  trlflinr  f**^ 
10  dt^rve  nwke  :  bnl  ike  lettilar  sunod  aa  ^J^J^ 
LeuirHmmt,  seems  not  •«  remote  from  •k«^«*'^;fT 
at  ni.ke  ns  lu»*  all  hope  Ikal  kt  will  lo  Urn*  bt  •• 
artnal  proannriaiioo.  ,       %       j         ,1 

LIEUTENANTSHIP.  l|v.t^n'nlnt.»Wft  •■ 
lilt  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 
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UFE,  life,  f .  Phir.  Ures.  Union  and  co- 
operation of  sool  with  bod? ;  present  tUte  ; 
enjoyment  or  potseuion  of  terrestrial  exisu 
ence ;  blood,  toe  supposed  velricle  of  life ; 
ooaduct,  manner  of  liring  with  respect  to  vir- 
*tiie  or  rice ;  condition,  manner  of  liring  with 
respect  to  happiness  and  misery ;  continuance 
of  uor  present  state  ;  tlie  living  form,  resem- 
blance exactly  copied  ;  common  occurrences, 
human  affairs,  the  course  of  things  ;  narrative 
of  a  life  past ;  spirit,  briskness,  vivacity,  resu« 
lution ;  animated  existence,  animal  being ;  a 
word  of  endearment. 

LIFEBLOOD,llfe'blid,«.  The  blood  ne- 
cessary  to  life. 

UFEGIVIN0.1lfe'g?T.ing,«.  Having  the 
power  to  give  Itfie. 

LIFEGUARD,  lUe-gyird',  $.  The  guard  of 
a  king's  person. 
t^  lliif  word  is  vnlfsrly  proooaaccd  lAPtguard, 

m  tfoppotrd  tu  •  Dewtgmm'd* 

LIFELESS,  Ilfe'16f, a.  Dead;  unanimated; 
without  power  or  force. 

UPELESSLY,  Ufel^.!^,  ad.    Without  vi- 

f'^rttr,  without  spirit.  ^ 

FELIKE,  lUenlke,  $.  Ultea  Uving  person. 
UFESTRINO,  life  string,*.  Nerve,  strings 
imainned  to  convey  life. 

LIFETIME,  llfe'tlme,  #.  Continoance  or 
durptiiHi  of  life. 

UPEWEARY,  llfe'w^.T^,a.  Wretched,  tired 
of  [iviiiff. 

To  LIFT,  ifH,  V.  a.  To  raise  from  the  ground, 
In  elevate ;  to  exalt ;  to  swell  with  pride.— 
Uv  is  sometimes  emphaticailv  add^  to  Lift. 

To  LIFT,  lift,  V.  a.  To  stnve  to  raise  by 
strength. 

LIFT,  lift, «.  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting ; 
a  hard  struggle,  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dead  lut. 

UFTER,  ibVftr,  t.  96.    One  that  lifts. 

To  LIO,  lig,  V.  N.   To  lie.    Obsolete. 

LIGAMENT,  iVgi-mlnt, «.  A  strong  com- 
pact  sabstaoce  which  unites  the  boues  in  arti- 
culation ;  sny  thing  which  connecu  the  parts 
of  tlie  bodjr ;  bond,  chain. 

LIOAMENfTAL,  Ug-i-mto  til,      i  a.  Com- 

UOAMENTOUS,  lig4.mln'tis, }  posing 
a  licament. 

UG  ATION,  lUg&'shin,  # .  The  act  of  bind- 
log ;  tlie  slate  of  being  boimd. 

UCfATURE,  iV^-t&re,  #.  Any  thing 
bound  on,  bandage  ;  the  act  of  binding  *,  the 
state  of  being  bound. 

UOHT,  Ute,  s.  193.  That  quaUty  or  acUon 
of  the  medium  of  sight  by  which  we  see ;  illu- 
Bioation  of  mind,  instruction,  knowledge ;  the 
part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn  with  bright 
coloon,  or  on  which  the  light  is  supposed  to 
fall;  point  of  view,  situation,  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls ;  explanation ;  any  thing 

»  ^i  i^  ^^  »  pharos,  a  Uper. 

UOHT,  llta,  a.  Not  heary;  not  burden- 
•ose,  easy  to  be  woni  or  carried ;  not  af- 
flictive, easy  to  be  endured;  easy  to  be 
performed,  not  difficult,  not  valuable  ;  easv  to 
he  acted  on  by  any  power  ;  active,  nimble  ; 
oiicacumbered,  unembarrassed,  clear  of  impe- 
duBtiiU ;  slight,  not  great ;  easy  tu  adiuit  any 
inflttenoe,  unsteady,  unsettled  \  cay,  airy, 
with|i«t  dignity  or  solidity  ;  not  chaate,  nut 
KKular  ill  conduct. 

UOHT,  lite,  «.  f.om  Ught.    Bright,  clear ; 
»«H  d«ik,  icudiug  U»  whiuucss. 
3t»3 


UOHT,  lite,  ad.    Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  LIGHT,  lite,  r.  a.  To  kindle,  to  inflame, 

to  set  on  fire. — ^To  give  Li ^ht  to,  to  guide  by 

light;  to  illuminate;  to  lighten,  to  ease  of  a 

burden. 
To  LIGHT,  lite,  v,  n.    To  happen,  to  fall 

upon  by  chance  ;  to  descend  fr.im  a  horse  or 

carriage  ;  to  fall  id  any  particular  direction  ; 

to  fall,  to  strike  on  ;  to  settle,  to  rest. 
To  LIGHTEN,  li't'n,  r.  it.  101.    To  flash 

with  thuiidrr ;  to  shine  like  li^huiing  ;  to  fall 

or  light  [from  Light], 
To  LIGHTEN,  ift'n,  r.  a.   To  illuminate,  to 

enliehten ;  to  exonerate,  to  unload  ;  to  ihake 

less  heavy  ;  to  exhilarate,  to  cheer. 
LIGHTER,  lite'dr,  a,  08.  A  heavy  boat  into 

wliich  ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 
UGHTERMAN,  lUe'dr-min,  «.  88.    One 

who  manages  a  lighter. 
UOHTFINGERED,  lUe-flng't;&rd,  a. S59. 

Nimble  at  conveyance,  thievish. 
UOHTFOOT,litefdt,o.     Nimble  in  lun. 

ning  or  dancing,  active. 
LIGHTFOOT,  llte'ftit,  •.    Venison. 
LIGHTHEAD£D,llte.h^'^d,a.  Unsteady, 

thoughtless ;  delirious,  disordered  in  tlie  miutl 

by  disease. 
UOHTHEADEDNESS,  llte-h^'ld-n^s, «. 

Deliriou8nes9»  disorder  of  the  mind. 
LIGHTHEARTED,  llte-hAr'ted,  a.    Gay, 

merry. 
LIGHTHOUSE,    llteOiSuse,   $.     A    hish 

building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights  are   huiig 

to  guide  ships  at  sea. 
UGHTLEGGED,  lite-llg*d',  a.  359.    Nim- 
ble, swift. 
LIGHTLESS,ll(enls,a.  Wanting  light,dark. 
LIGHTLY,  lite'li,  ad.     M'ithout  weight, 

without  deep  iroprrssiun;  easily,  readily,  with. 

out  reanon  ;  cheerfully  ;  n<»t  chastely  j  rn'mbly, 

with  nifilitv  ;  le.iviv,  airily,  with  kvity. 
LIGHTMINDED;  llte.mind'k,a.    Unset- 

tied,  unsteady. 

LIGHTNESS^  llte'nis,  «.     Levity,  want  of 

weight;  incoiutancy,  uitsteadiiieM ;  unchns- 

tity,  want  of  conduct  in  women  ;  agility,  nim- 

bleiiess. 
UGHTNING,  llte'ning,  •.    The  flash  that 

preredes  tliiiiider  ;  miti|*ation,  ahateiiieiit. 
LIGHTS,  lltes,  #.    The  lungs,  the  organs  of 

breatliiug. 
LIGHTSOME,  llte's&m,  a.    Luminous,  not 

dark,  not  obscure,  not  ofiake  ;  gay,  airy,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  exhilarate. 
LIOHTSOMENESS,  lite'sim-nls,  #.     Lu- 

miiioiuiiess,  iioto|)acit;^,  not  obscurity;  cheer- 

fulitess,  merriment,  Irvuv. 
LIGNALOES,  Ug-nill'osc,  t.  Aloes  wood. 
UGNEOU8,  lig  oeds,  a.    Made  of  wood ; 

wooden,  rrscmblinfr  wood. 
LIGNUMVITyE,  llgnim-vi't^,  «.    Ouaia- 

cum,  a  very  hard  wiukI. 
LIGURE,  ll'g&re,  a.  544.  A  precious  stone. 
LIKE,  like,  a.  Resemblance,  having  resem- 

hUuce  ;    equal,  of  tite  •Mmi*  quantity. — For 

Likely,  probable, credible. — lAcly,ina  state 

tliat  givct  p^thahhle  expectations. 
LIKE,  like,  s.  Some  person  or  thing  resem- 

bihii!  oiM'ther ;  ucuf  appruadi,  a  slate  like  to 

auiither  state.  . 
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LIKE,  like,  ad,    lo  the  iiame  manner,  in  the    LIMIT,  lim'mft,  $.    Bound,  border, 

same  iiiaiiner  as  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  lHf6ts ; 

h'kety,  prebahly. 
To  LIKE,  like,  r.  a.    To  choose  with  some 

degree  of  preference  ;    to   approve,  to  view 

with  approbation. 
To  LIKE,  like,  v.  n.    To  be  pleased  with. 
LIKELIHOOD,   llkelih&d,  «.     Appear. 

ante  ;  show  ;    resembUnce,   likeness  ;  proba- 

biliij^,  verisimilitude,  appearance  of  truth. 
LIKELY,  like'Jc,  a.    Such  as  may  be  liked, 

such  as  may  please ;  probable,  such  as  may 

in  reason  be  thought  or  believed. 
LIKELY,  Ilkelc,  ad.     Probably,  as  may 

reasonably  le  thought. 
To  LIKEN,  U'k'n,  r.  a.  103.  To  represent  as 

having  resemblance. 
LIKENESS,  llke'nis,«.    Resemblance,  si- 

niilitude;  form,  appearance;  one  who  resem- 

hies  another. 
LIKEWISE,  llke'wlze,  ad.  140.     In  like 

manner,  also,  moreover,  too. 
LIKING,  iVklng,  a.    Flamp,  in  the  state  of 


/»lumpiiess. 
KINO,  lll&Ing,  8.    Good  state  of  body, 
plumpness  ;  state  of  truU  ;  inclination. 
LILACH,  liadk,  a.    A  tree. 

^  Tbi»  word  is  pronooiiceti  by  the  vulvar  as  If 
wnuen  La/tlock,  The  word  comes  from  ih*  Frtoch, 
and  the  corrapliou  Mrms  Co  have  obtained  la  the 
•amv  mauaer  as  io  ChiiM,  bat  not  so  universally. — 
See  China. 

LILIED,  lilOld,  a.  2S3.    Embellished  with 

lilies. 
LILY,  nn^,#.     Anower. 
LILY-DAFFODIL,  lii li^lffA-dll,  #.     A 

foreigi?  fluwer. 
LILY   OP    THE  VALLEY,    lillMr-THi- 

val'le.     The  May  lily. 
LILYLIVEUED,     lille-lir-vir'd,    «.    359. 

W  hile-ljrered,  cowardly. 

LIMATUUE,  li  mi-tire,  «.  Filings  of  any 
metals,  the  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

LIMB,  lim,  a.  347.  A  member,  jointed  or  ar- 
ticulated part  of  animals  ;  an  edge,  a  border. 

To  LIMB,  llro,  r.  a.  To  supply  with  limbs ; 
to  rear  asunder,  to  dismember 

LIMBECK,  lim'b^k,  s.    A  sUll. 

LIMBED,  llm'd,  a.  350.  Formed  with  re- 
gard to  limbs. 

LfiviBER,  l!ml>ftr,  a.  96.  Flexible,  easily 
bent,  pliant. 

UMBERNE8S,  lim'b&r.nis,  $.  FlexibiUty, 
pKaiicy. 

LIMBO,  lim^bA,  f.  A  ref^on  bordering  upon 
hell,  in  which  there  is  neitlier  pleasure  nor 
pnrn  ;  any  place  of  misery  and  rcMraint 

LIME,  llroe,  t.  A  viscons  substance  drawn 
ov«r  twi^t,  whicli  catches  and  enlanitlet  the 
vtmfcs  of  bifda  that  lii;ht  upon  it ;  matter  of 
which  mortar  is  made ;  the  linden  tree  ;  a 
apeeies  of  leoMMi. 

To  LIME,  lime,  r.  a.  To  entangle,  to  in- 
aiuuQ,  to  snu*ar  widi  Inoe ;  tu  cement;  to 
manure  gxnund  ^vith  li'ite. 

LIMrKILN,  llmt-Txil,  j.  Kiln  in  which 
sl<»ne*  .Iff  bumi  I"  li   .«. 

UM  l>iT()NF.,  lune  MtAoe,  $.    The  stone  of 

wKicU  lime  i«  iitintr. 

LIME-U  ATEU,  lime  wa-t5r,  «.    It  is  made 
by  pouring  water  up^ui  quick  luuc. 
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LIMIT,  lim'mft,  s. 

reach. 
To  LIMIT,  lim'mlt,  v.  a.    To  confine  withm 
certain  boundi,  to  restrain,  to  circumacribv ; 
to  restrain  from  a  Ux  or  general  sifEiiificatioo. 
LIMITARY,  limmit.tilr-^,a.  Placed  at  the 

boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superintendant. 
LIMITATION,  lini-mc-tiish&n,«.    Restric- 
tion, circumspecti'Mi ;  confinement  from  a  lax 
or  undeierniinate  import. 
To  LIMN,  rim,  *.  a.  411.    To  draw,  to  paint 

any  thing. 
LIMN  KR,  iWnfir,  s.  41 1.  A  painter,  a  pic 

ture-makcr. 
LlJMOUS,  ll'm&s,  a.  544.    Muddy,  slimy. 
LIMP,  limp,  i.    A  halt. 
To  LIMP,  Urop,  r.  n.    To  halt,  to  walk 

lameiy. 
LIMPID,lWp!d,a.  Clear,  pure,  transparent. 
LIMPIDNESS,  l]m'pid.nes,  #.    Clearness, 

purity. 
LIMPINGLY,  llmp1ng-l^,  ad.    In  a  lame 

halting  mapner. 
UMPIT,  llm'ptt,  9.    A  kind  of  shell  fish. 
LIMY,  \\'toky  a.    Viscous,  glutinous  j  con- 
taining lime. 
To  LIN,  lin,  V.  n.    To  stop,  to  give  over. 
LINCHPIN,  linsh'pb,  s.    An  iron  pin  that 

keeps  the  wheel  <>n  the  axle-tree. 
LINCTUS,lIngk't&s,j.408.  Medicine  licked 

up  by  the  tongue. 
LINDEN,  rin'den,  i.    The  lime-tree. 
LINE,  line,  t.     Longitudinal  extension  ;  a 
slender  string  ;  a  thread  extended   to  direct 
any  operations;  the  ttrins  that  sustains  the 
anglers  hook;  Ihieaments,  or  marks  in  the 
hand  or  face  ;  ouliiite ;  as  much  as  is  written 
from  one  margin  to  tiie  otiier,  a  verse  ;  ratik ; 
work   thrown   up,  trench  ;  extenM<»n,  limit ; 
equator,  equinoctial  circle;  progeny,  lamily 
ascending  or  descending ;    oiuNtenlii    of  an 
inch. 
To  LINE,  line,  r.  a.  To  cover  on  the  inside ; 
to  put  any   thing  in  Uie  inside;    tu  guard 
withui;   to  ttrengtheu   by  inner  works;  to 
cover  over. 
UNEAOE,  l!n'n^-l^,  s.  113.    Race,  pro- 
geny, family. 

J:^  Thottfh  I  do  not  cooskler  tke  e«  hi  ibis  and  Ae 
iowiag  woid»  as  a  dipklhonf .  ib«y  are,  in  ctMloqwal 
|iro«MaeUU«o,  S'^oeaaad  so  etosc  lost-tber  as  ainaas  to 
coalesce.  This  sraMsylUbir  separatiott  (u  it  may  to 
called)  Is,  perhaps,  not  Improperly  ca|»r«ss«d  by  c^ 
UDg  tho  words  Om-ffm§e^  iim  pal^  ic, 

LINEAL,  lin'n^-AJ,  a.  113.  Composed  ef 
lines  ;  delineated  ;  descending  in  a  direct  gt- 
nealogy  ;  doiiaed  by  descent ;  allied  by  diicct 
descent. 

LI  N  EA  LLY,  l2n'^-Al-l^,  ad.  In  a  direct  Yma. 

LlNEAMENT,iinn^-B^t,  s.  Fentnre, 
discriminating  mark  io  the  forns. 

LINEAR,  rin'ne-Ar,  a.  113.    Coaposed  ai 

lilies,  baring  the  furm  of  lines. 

LINEATION,  ii»-^-Vsh4n,  s.    DranghlsT 

a  line  Of  liiiea. 

LI  N  F.N ,  Itn'ttin,  s.  00.    Ckth  made  of  heap 

or  flux. 
LIN  EN,  Hn'nin,  a.    Made  of  linen,  resea- 

Muit'  linrn. 
LlNr.NDRAPFR,  l^'nin-diipir,  s.     He 

Hhu  dralt  iti  linrn. 

UNO,  ling,  9.    Heatb;akiDdorfc»4«k. 
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To  UNOER,  liDg^g^r,  V.  R.  409.  Toremilii 
loiig  in  languor  and  pain ;  lob«tittttc,  to  be  in 

tatpeme ;  to  remain  lung ;    to  remain  lone 
witiiout  any  actiun  or  determination  ;  to  wait 

lonf!  in  expectAiiun  or  oucertaintj ;  to  be  Umg 

fai  prodacing  effect. 
UNOEREK,  ling'g&r.ftr,  f.  567.    One  wbo 

lingers. 
UNOERINOLY,    llng'g&r.ing.l^,    a.    98. 

With  delay,  tcdiuoftiy. 
UNOO,   lWg6,  «.     Language,   tongue, 

speech.     A  Tuw  word. 
LINOUACIOUS,l!n.gw&'fbif,a.408.  Full 

of  luncue,  talkatiTe. 
UNGUADENTAL,    Ibg-g^^i-dln'til,    m. 

Uttered  by  the  juint  action  of  the  tongue  and 

Udh. 
LINOVIST,  liog'gwlst, «.  331.   Amanskil- 

fbl  in  lancuaKCJ. 
LING  WORT,  llnff  wirt,  «.    An  herb. 
LI  NIMENT.lin'D^lnt^.Ointment,baliam. 
IJON  ESS,  nin-nii,  a,    A  she  lion. 
UNING,  ll'ning,  •.  410.    The  inner  coTer- 

inc  of  any  thing ;  that  which  is  within. 
LINK,  lingk,  f.  408.     A  tinsle  ring  of  a 

chain ;  any  thing  doubled  ana  closed  too- 
ther ;  a  chain,  aiiy  thing  connrcthig ;  any  stn> 

gle  part  of  a  series  or  cnaln  <if  consequences ; 

a  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards. 
To  LINK,  lin^k,  v.  a.    To  unite,  to  Join  in 

concord  ;  to  join  ;  to  join  by  ooaHederacy  or 

contiact;  to  connect;  to  unite  in  a  regalar 

acrirs  of  cunsequeners. 
LINKBOY,  lingklM^,  a.  A  boy  tkat  caniea 

a  torch  to  acconimodate  pcsseiieera  with  light. 
LINNET,  Ik'ah.  a.  99.  A  amall  singing  bnd. 
LINSEED,  linseed,  a.    The  seed  of  6ax. 
LINSEV^  OOLSEY, lln's^-wtila^, a.  Hnde 

of  linen  and  wool  mixed  ;  vile,  mt-an. 
UN8TOCK,  liust^k,  a.    A  sUff  of  wood 

with  a  match  at  tlie  end  of  it,  used  by  gon> 

nrrs  in  6ring  cannon. 
LINT,  Ihit,  a.  The  sof^  aubftance  conmonly 

c»Hed    flsx  ;   linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly 

•u  balance  tn  lay  on  sirres. 
LI  XTEL,  1  Jn'tef,  s.    That  part  of  the  door- 

frame  thai  Hes  across  the  do<»r-posts  «»er  brad. 
LION,  li  ibi,  a.  166.    The  Eercest  and  moat 

nagnanimous  of  four-fuuied  beasts. 

^  Tbcr*  fa  a  propeoMty  pretty  general  af  pro- 
iM*«n<'ini|  the  e  in  thi«  and  »iniilar  word*  like  sliort  I  - 
k«l  tbu  pruoonclation.  bowrvcr  parduaablr  In  ligkt 
eoM'tqnlnl  iprJiLint.  woald  ba  iacxcaMbk  ia  reading 
•r  «lritbrnrt«r  »p<-«lt<nff. 

LION  LEAF,  ll'dn-l^fe,  a.     A  plant. 

LIP,  lip,  a.  Tlie  outer  part  of  the  roontb, 
the  mu^wles  that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth :  the 
edge  u(  aii\  Uiing. — To  make  a  Up,  tu  nmu^ 
the  lip  in  •ulteiinefs  and  conteraut. 

LIPLABOCU,  l<p'l&-bAr,  a.  Action  of  the 
lip*  witiiout  concurrence  of  the  mind. 

LlPOTin  MOl'S,  li-pAlA'^-mia,  a.  128. 
Stroooiii^.  fainting. 

UFOTHYMY,lUp4fA'*-ni^,a.  128.  Swoon, 

faiotinc  fit. 
UPPEP,  Kpt,  a.  S59.     Having  lipt. 
LIPPITUDE,  lip'p^t6de,  a.    Blearedneas 

of  PTe«. 
LIPUlSDOM,I?p'wk-d&m,a.    Wiadom  in 

talk  without  practice. 

LIQ!'ABLE,lik'kwil.bl,a.  Sncbasmaybe 
nclted. 
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UQUATION,  iKkwli'shin,  a.  SSI.    The  art 

of  nieltine  ;  cnoacity  to  be  melted. 

To  LKiU  ATE,  li'kw&tc,  r.  n.  544.  To  melt, 
to  liquefy. 

UQUEFACTION,  llk-kw^.f^k'ak&n,*.  The 
act  of  melting,  the  sUtc  of  being  melted. 

LIQUEFIABLE,  Hk'kwi.fl.4-W,  o.  181. 
Such  as  may  be  melted. 

To  LIQUEFY,  Ilklwi-fl,  r.  o.  To  melt,  to 
dissolve. 

To  LIQUEFY,  HkTcwi-fl,  r.  ».  182.  To 
gn>w  liquid. 

LIQUESCENCY,  lUkw&'aln.gi,  a.  Apt- 
ness to  raelt. 

LIQUESCENT,  n.kw&'slnt,ii.5IO.  Melting. 

LIQUID,  lik'kwid,  a.  S40.  Not  aolid,  not 
forming  one  continuous  substance,  fluid  ;  soft, 
clear ;  pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harsh- 
ness ;  dissolved,  to  as  not  to  be  attainable  by 
law. 

UQUID,  likliwld,  a.  Liquid  anbatance, 
liquor. 

To  LIQUIDATE,  HkTcwt-dite,  r.  a.  To 
dear  away,  to  lessen  debts. 

UQUIDITY,  U-kwid^-t^.  a.  8nbtUt>' ;  the 
property  ot  stale  of  baiiig  tluid. 

LIQUIDNESS,  Hklwidn^,  a.  Quality  of 
beina  liquid,  flaency. 

UQUOR,  llkltAr,  a.  tU,  4 IS.  Any  Utiog  It- 
quid ;  strong  drink,  in  familiar  lan^iage. 

To  LIQUOR,  Hk'ktr,  r.  a.  181.  To  drench 
or  moisten. 

To  LISP,  l!sn,  V.  n.  To  speak  with  too  fre- 
quent appahefl  of  the  toi»gue  to  the  tcedi  or 
palate. 

LISP,  llap,  f .    The  a^t  of  lisping. 

LI8PER,  llsp'&r,  t.  98.    One  wbo  linpa. 

LIST,  list,  i.  A  r«41,  a  catalogae ;  enckwrd 
ground,  in  which  tilts  are  nin,  ami  combats 
fouffht ;  desire,  willingness^  clwice  ;  a  strip  oC 
cloth  ;  a  border. 

To  LIST,  list,  w.  R.  To  chooae,  to  de»ire,  to 
be  disposed. 

To  LIST,  liat,  r.  a.  To  enlist,  enrol,  or  regis- 
ter ;  to  retain  and  enrol  soldiers  ;  fo  enclose 
for  combats ;  to  sew  togetlier,  in  sach  m  sort 
as  to  make  a  parli-coloarcd  siiow ,  Ut  hearken 
to,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

LISTED,  llst'td,  a.  Striped,  parU-coloured 
in  long  streak«. 

To  USTEN,  lisVn,  v.  a,  101,  472.  To  bear, 
to  attend.     Ot»solet«. 

To  LISTEN,  llsVn,  r.  a.  To  hearken,  to 
give  attention. 

LISTEN  ER,  ifaVn-Ar,  t.  One  that  bcarkena, 
H  hearkener. 

USTLESS,  llstnis,  a.  Without  inclinaHon, 
without  any  detennioatinn  to  one  more  than 
another;  careless,  hecdiesa. 

LISTLESSLY,  liat1^a-l^,  ad.  Without 
thought,  without  attentioiu 

LISTLESSNESS,  llatl^-njs,  a.  Inatten- 
tion, want  of  desire. 

UT,  lit.    The  preterit  of  To  light, 
t^  The  rcgatar  lorn  of  tlila  vtrk  is  now  lb«  mast 

eorrect. 

LITANY,  Iit'tdn4,  t .    A  form  of  auppUcn- 

LITERAL,  nt'l^r-ll,  a.  According  to  the 
primitive  meaning,  not  figurativr  {  niHowing 
the  letter  or  exact  words ;  cut«sisting  of  leiirr*. 
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LITTORAL,  llt'tA-rfil,  a.  86.     B«loDgIiig  to 

the  shore. 

LITURGY,  llt'tir-ji,  a.  Form  of  prayers, 
fomularly  0(  pubJick  derotions. 

To  LIVE,  Hv,  r.  it.  157.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
aiiiroation ;  to  pa^s  life  in  any  ccrtam  manner 
wilh^  regard  to  habits,  ^oud  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery ;  to  continue  in  life  :  to  remain  un* 
destroyed  ;  to  con? erse,  to  cohabit ;  to  main- 
tain one's  self ;  to  he  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
▼eeetation  ;  to  be  unextinguished. 

LIVE,  live,  a.  157.  Quick,  not  dead ;  ac- 
tive, not  extinguished. 

U VELESS,  llveles,  od.  Wanting  Ufe.  Ob- 
solete— See  Lifelm. 

LIVELIHOOD,  llvel^hAd,  «.  157.  Sup- 
port of  life,  maintenance,  means  of  living. 

LIVEUNESS,  iWel^-n^s, «.  Appearanco 
of  life ;  vivacity,  sprightliiiess. 

UVELONG^  livl^ng,  a.  157.  Tedioos, 
long  in  passing  ;  lasting,  durable. 

LIVELY,  llveU.a.  167.  Brisk,  vigoroas; 
gay,  airy ;  representing  Ufe ;  strong*  etier- 
getick. 


LITERALLY,  Ut't^r-rll-^,  ad.  According 
tu  the  primitive  import  of  words ;  with  dose 
Hillierence  to  words. 

LITERAUTY,  lU-t^r-rll '^ti,  $.  Original 
meaning. 

LITERARY,  lU't^r-^-r^,  d.  Relating  to 
letters  or  learniiic.  learned. 

LITERATI,  lit-tlr-rk'tl,  #.    The  learned. 

LITERATURE,  lif  ter-ri-tfire, «.  Learning; 
skill  in  letters. 

LITHARGE,  llfVlije,  #.  litharge  is  pro- 
perly lead  vitrified,  eitlier  alone  or  with  a  mix- 
lure  of  c<»pper. 

LITHE,  liTHe,  a.    Limber,  flexible. 

LITHENESS,  llmnls,  #.  limbemess, 
flexibility. 

LITHESOME,  llxii'sim,  a.  Pliant,  nimble, 
limber.    Scott. 
fy  lliU  word,  in  colloquial  ate,  has  contractrd  the 

i  iu  the  first  syllabit;,  and  changed  lh«  tk  into  «,  as  if 

written  Ussum.    This  contraction  of  the  vowel  may 

be  obffcrvcd  in  »everal  other  words,  and  •eems  to  have 

been  a  prevailing  idiom  of  ovr  proDaiiclatioii.--8ct 

Principlea,  Nos.  388, 515. 

LITHOGRAPHY,lU^g'gr4-f^,*.  138,518. 
The  art  or  practice  of  entfraving  upon  stones. 

LITHOMANCY,  lUA'A-m4n-sJ,i.519.  Pre- 
diction by  stones. 

LITHONTRIPTICK,llM4n-trVtik,a.  5S0. 
Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys  or  madder. 

LITHOTOaUST,  ll-f&dt'tA-mlst, «.  128.  A 
chirargeon  who  extracts  the  stune  by  opening 
the  bladder.         .... 

LITHOTOMY,  lUfc6ftA-mi,  *.  128,  518. 
The  art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

LITIGANT,  lit'ti-gint,  #.  One  engaged  in 
a  suit  of  law. 

LITIGANT,  lU'tc-glnt,  a.  Engaged  in  a 
juridical  contest 

To  UTIOATE,  llt'te-glite,  ©.  a.  To  contest 
in  law,  to  debate  by  judical  process. 

To  LITIGATE,  lU'ti-g4te,  c.  a.  To  manage 
a  suit,  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

LITIGATION,  lit-te-g^'shfin,  «.  Judicial 
contest,  suit  of  law.  ^ 

LITIGIOUS,  iMkl  jOs,  a.  Inclinable  to  law- 
suits, quarrelsome,  wranplint'. 

LITIGIOUSLY,  li-tid'j6s-l^,   od.     Wran- 

LnflGlbuSNESS,    li-tld'ju8-nls,    *.      A 

wransling  di«pu»itiun. 
LITTER,  lil'tOr,  •.     A   kind   of  portable 

bed  ;  a  carriace  hung  between  two  horses  ; 

the  straw  laid  under  animals;  a  bro-^i   of 

young;  any  number  of  thing's  thro^«u  slut- 

tjshly  about ;  a  birth  of  aitiniaU. 
To  LITTER,  lU't6r,  e.  «.  98.  To  bring  forth, 

used  of  beasts,  to  cover  with  things  nrgii- 

gently  ;  to  cover  with  straw. 
LITTLE,  ih'U,  a.  405.     Small  in  quantity  ; 

diininuUTe;  a  small  dignity,   power,  or  im- 
portance ;  not  much,  not  many  ;  some. 
LITTLE,  lit'tl,  i.     A  small  space;  a  small 

part,  a  small  proportion  ;  a  slight  alfair  ;  not 

much. 
LITTLE,  Ik'll,  ad.    In  a  small  dej^ree  ;  in  a 

small  quantity  ;  in  some  degree,  but  not  grci»i ; 

not  much. 
LITTLENESS,  llCU-n^s,  •.    Sroallness  of 

tuil( ;  meiiiintr»9,  want  cf  grandeur;  want  of 

ciigitty. 


LfVELILY,  iWel^l^  I  od.  Briskly,  rigor- 
UVELY,  llvel^,  J  ously ;  with  strong 

resemblance  of  life. 
LI VER^  liv'v&r,  s.  98.    One  who  liret ;  one 

who  lives  in  any  particolar  manner ;  one  of 

the  entrails.  ,       ,     , 

UVERCOLOUR,  llT>&r-k&l.l&r,  a.    Dark 

red. 
OVERGROWN,  Ur'vftr-grAne,  a.    Haring 

a  great  liver. 
LIVERWORT,  iVrfir-wirt,  a.    A  plant 
LIVERY,  liv'vfir-*,  «.  98.  The  act  of  giring 

or  taking  possession  ;  release  from  wardship ; 

the  writ  bv  which  possession  is  obtained ;  the 

sUte  of  bc!ng  kept  at  a  ceitain  rate;   the 

clothes  given  tc  servants  ;  a  particalar  dress, 

a  garb  worn  as  a  token  or  consequeuoe  of  any 

thing. 
LIVERYMAN.  Hv'vfir-i.min,  a.  88.    Ote 

who  wears  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior 

kind  ;  in  London,  a  freeman  of  some  standing 

in  a  company. 
LI  V  E8,  iWz.    The  plnral  of  Life 
LIVID,  livid,  a.    Discoloured,  aa  with  a 


blow 


Diacoloaratioa» 


LIVIDITY,  l^.vid'i-t*, «. 

as  l»v  a  blow. 
LIVING,  iK'ving,  «.  410.    Support,  msia- 

t(  nance,  fortune  on  which  one  lives  ;  power 

of  continuing  life  ;  livelihood  ;  beaehce  of  a 

clrrir^man. 
LIVINGLY,  Hvving-lc,  od.    In  the  Uring 

sUte. 

LIVRE,  iVvfir,  «.  416.    The  sum  by  which 

the  French  reckon  tlicir  money,  equal  nearly 

to  our  shilling. 
LIXIVIAL,llk.9]%'Ml,flJmpregnatedwitfc 

•hIc*  like  a  lixi%  iuni  ;  ••Si^^ncd  by  lisivium. 
LIXIVIATE,  lik-»lv'e-4te,  o.91.   Makinga 

lixivKiro 
LIXIVIUM,  llk-slv'c-firo,  s.      Ue,  water 

iin.  ret'iiatfd  wnii  mU  of  whatsoever  kind. 
Ll/AKD,  lizxArd,  ».  88.  An  animal  rese»- 

l.lint:  a  serpent,  with  lees  added  to  It. 
Ll/AKDSTONE,  lix'iinl-stine.  a.   A  kind 

of  stone. 
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LO,  1^ !  imitfj.    Look,  aee,  behold. 
LOACH,  iMsb,  i.  3^2.    A  little  fish. 
LOAD,  \6dc,  «.  205.     A  burden,  a  freight, 

lading ;  aiij  tliLug  that  depreatei ;  as  nucb 

lixink  as  one  can  bear. 
To  LOAD,  l&de,  v.  u.  To  burden,  to  freight; 

to  encumber,  to  embarrass ;  to  charge  a  gun ; 

to  make  heavy. 
IjOAD,  l6de,  f.     The  leading  vein  in  a 

miiie. 
LOADSMAN,  l^z'min,  a.  88.    He  who 

leads  the  way,  a  pilot. 
LOADSTAR,  loJe'stIr,  s.    The  pole-star, 

the  cynosure^  tlie  leadhif;  or  guiding  star. 
LOADSTONE,  l^e'tt^ne, «.    The  magnet, 

the  stone  on  which   the  mariner's  compass 

needle  is  touched  to  five  it  a  direction  north 

and  south. 
LOAF,  Ufe,  f.  29S.    A  mass  of  bread  as  it 

b  formed  by  the  baker ;  any  mass  into  which 

a  body  is  wrooght* 
LOAM,  l^me, «.  205.    Fat  unctuous  earth, 

mori. 

f^  Tkis  word  Is  vnlfsrly  pronoaiiced  u  If  wHtteo 
Jwm  ;  Ikb  pronoDcUUoo,  however,  b  not  ooly  at  va- 
rtenoc  wtib  Uit  best  ««aKe»  but  wUh  the  moa  probable 
cxyanolnfy  J^*^—  •P«U»  U  ^ame,  as  U  nii<lo«ibic<Uy 
««acbt  In  b«  pfoooaac«d. 

To  LOAM,  l^e,  e.  a.   To  smear  with  loam, 

amrl,  or  day  ;  to  clay. 
LOAMY,  l&'m^,  a.    Marly. 
LOAN,  l6ne,  t.  295.    Any  thing  lent,  any 

thing  delivered   to  another  on  condition  of 

retoni  or  repayment. 
LOATH,  \6tk,  a.  206.  UnwUling,  disliking, 

not  readv. 
To  LOAf  HE,  lAme,  v.  a.  467.    To  hate,  to 

lonk  on  with  abhorrence  ;  to  consider  with  the 

disgust  of  satiety  :  to  see  food  with  dislike. 
LO  ATHER,  lATH'ar,  •.  08.  One  that  loathes. 
LOATHFUL,  14x11^^1,0.    Abhorring,  hat- 

ing  ;  al  horred,  hated. 
LOATHI NGLY,  lAxHlng-I*,  ad.   In  a  fasU- 

dioos  manner. 
LOATHLY,  ]6tk^h,  9d.  205.    UnwUUngly, 

without  liking  or  inclinatioit. 
U)ATHNE$S,  liWA'nl8,a.    Unwillingness. 
LOATHSOME,  lArHsdm,*.  Abhoired,  de- 

testable  ;  causing  satiety  or  fastidioti^nes*. 
LOATHSOMENESS,  ftrHtAm-nls,  s.  Qua- 

lily  <if  raising  hatred. 
LOAVES,  IAte  9,  205.    Plural  of  Loaf. 
LOB,  lib,  a.    Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or 

»lug|tith^LDb's  pound,  a  prison;  a  big  worm. 
To  LOB,  lob,  r.  a.    To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly 

or  lasy  manner. 
LOBBY,  libl)^,  s.     An  opening  before  a 

rouni. 
LOBE,  1^,  #.    A  division,  a  distinct  part ; 

used  Ciimmoiilj  fur  a  part  of  the  lungs. 
LOBSTER,  lAb'stfir,  #.  08.    A  shell-fish. 
UK.'A^lA'kil,  a.     Having  the  properties 

of  place  ;  relating  to  place  ;  being  ui  a  parti- 
cular place. 

LOCALITY,  lA-klr^-t*,  #.  Existence  in 
placr.  relation  of  place  or  distance. 

LOCALLY,  \6\iiAh,  ad.  ^Vilh  respect  to 
l*lacr. 

LOCATION,  lA-kA'shin.  ji.  Situation  with 
ff»j*ect  t"  place,  act  of  placing. 

LOCK,  lok,  *.  An  instrument  composed  of 
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spnngt  and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or 
chests ;  the  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck  ;  a  hug,  a  grapple ;  any  enclosure ;  a 
quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  together  ;  a 
tufk ;  a  contrivance  to  raise  the  water  on  a 
river  or  canni  made  navigable. 

To  LOCK,  lAk,  r.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with 
locks ;  to  shut  up  or  confine  as  with  locks  ',  to 
close  fnsl. 

To  LOCK,  l4k,  I',  n.  To  become  fast  by  a 
lock  ;  til  unite  bv  mutual  insertion. 

LOCKER,  luklL&r,  s.  08.  Any  thing  that  is 
closed  with  n  lock,  a  drawer. 

LOCKET,  l^kltit,  i.  99.  A  small  lock,  any 
catch  or  spring  to  fatten  a  necklace  or  other 
ornament 

LOCKRAM,  Idk'kr&m,  s.  88.  A  sort  of 
coarse  linen. 

LOCOMOTION,  lA-ki-mA'shftn,  f.  Power 
of  clianging  place. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  lA.ki.mA'i!v,a.  Changing 
place,  having  tlie  power  of  removuig  or  chang* 
ing  place. 

LOCUST,  Mltist,  a.    A  devouring  insect. 

LOCUST.TUEE,  lA'kisl-lrti,  5.  A  species 
of  acacia. 

LODESTAR,  l&de'ttlr,s.  Sec  Loadstar. 

LODETSONE.  I^e'st6ne,  #.  See  Loodsfon^. 

To  LODGE.  l<^je,  r.  a.  To  place  in  a  tern- 
porary  habitation;  to  afl'urd  a  temporary 
dwelling  \  to  place,  to  plant ;  to  fii,  to  leU 
tie ;  to  place  in  the  memory ;  to  liarbour  or 
cover ;  to  afford  place ;  to  lay  flat 

To  LODGE,  Mdje,  r.  a.  T*  reside,  to  keep 
residence ;  to  take  a  temporary  habitation ; 
to  take  up  residence  at  night ;  to  lie  ilau 

LODGE,  l(Jdje,  #.  A  small  house  in  a  park 
or  forest :  n  small  house,  ns  the  norier's  l(»d£e. 

LODGEMENT,  lddjeWnt,s.  Accumura. 
tioii  of  any  thing  in  a  certain  place  ;  posses- 
sion of  iljc  enemy's  work — See  JudgcnttnU 

LODGER,  l6dje^4r,  a.  98.  One  who  lives 
in  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  auother ;  one 
that  resides  in  any  place. 

LODGING,  l^djc'Jng,  t.  410.  Temporary 
habitation,  rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  an- 
other ;  pLce  of  residence ;  harbour,  covert ; 
convenience  to  sleep  on. 

LOFT,  lart,  i.  A  floor ;  the  highest  floor ; 
rooms  on  high. 

LOFTILY,  Wft^-l*,  ad.  On  high,  in  an 
elevated  pl.icc  ;  proudly,  haughtily  ;  with  ele- 
vation of  language  «»r  sentiment,  subliiuely. 

LOFTINESS,  liPti-n^s,  a.  Heigh^  local 
elevation  ;  suhlirulty,  elevation  of  sentiment; 
pride,  hnuchtiness. 

LOFTY,    lifte,    a.      High,    elevated    in 

f>Uce  ;  sublime,  elevated  in  sentiment ;  proud, 
•HUghty.  ^ 
LOG,  Mg,  a.  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of 
wfHid-  a  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five-siiths 
of  a  pint. 

LOO  ARrniMSjlAg'IrlfAmz,*.  The  indexes 

of  the  ratios  of  nuniber^  one  to  anr>ther. 
LOGGATS,  I^K'gits,  s.  01.   A  play  or  game 

now  called  SkttlUt,  which  sec. 
LOGGERHEAD,  iVg^rhld,  *.   A  dolt,  a 

blorklM  ad.  a  thickskuU. 
LOGGERHKADED,l6g'glr.h^d.^,o.DuU 

stupid,  dullish. 
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LOGTCK,  iSdOlk,  ff.    Logick  fs  tiio  ait  of 

using  rruon  wdl  in  cwr  inquirirs  after  tratb, 

and  thr  comraunication  of  it  to  others. 
LOGICAL,  lod jik-il,  a.     Pertaining  to  lo- 

gick  ;  skilled  ux  l<»eick  ;  furnished  with  lo^ck. 
LOGICALLY,  l^d'ji-kil-e,«i.    According 

to  tlie  laws  of  ii?k:ick. 

LOG f CLAN,  I<!»;jish'un,  s.     A  teacher  or 

professor  uf  io^ick» 
LOGMAN,  I^g'min,  $,  88.    One  whose  ba- 

siness  is  to  carry  I'.ps. 
LOGOMACHY,  l^gim'1-k^,  •.  518.  A  con- 
tention in  words,  a  contention  aboat  worda. — 
See  Mifnomachff. 

LOGWOOD,  idg'wid,  «.    A  wood  mach 

used  in  dyeinp. 
LOHOCR,  l6liik,  8.    Medicines  which  are 

commoiilj    called  edegmas,  lanbatiret,   or 

rncto.vs. 
iX)IN,  l^m,  8. 299.    The  back  of  an  animal 

carred  out  bv  the  butdicr  —Lotos,  the  reins. 
To  LOITER,'  iW'tfir,  e.  a.  299.    To  linger, 

to  spend  time  carelessly. 
LOITERER,  l&e'tar-&r,  #.  96.    A  lingerer, 

an  idler,  a  lazy  wretch. 
To  LOLL,  \6\y  r.  a.  406.    To  lean  idlj,  to 

lett  lazilY  against  anj  thing;  to  hang  oat, 

used  of  the  Umgoe. 
LOMP,  l&np,  s.  165.    A  kiwi  of  roandish 

ish. 
LONE,  l^a,  a.    Solitarj;  lin^e,  withovt 

cooipanv.  , 

LONEUNESS,  l^oU-nls,  $.     Solitnde, 

want  of  companT. 
LONELY,  \Swi%  a.   Solitary,  addicted  to 

sotitade. 
LDNENESS,  l^ne^D^,  f.  Solitode;  dislike 

of  cum  pan  V. 
LON  KSOM  E,  l^'s&m,  c  Solitaiy,  dismal. 
LON(i,  l^g,  o.     Not  short ;  having  one  of 

in  groinetrtcal  dimensions  in  a  greater  degree 

thxii  cither  f>f  the  ot)>er ;  of  anj  certain  mea- 

tmn  IM  length;  luH  soon  oeatiiig,  or  at  an  end ; 

dilatory  ;    lo!Jgin>:,  d^'sirous ;    reaching  to  a 

great  distance ;  f)ruu.icted,  as,  a  long  note. 
LONGBOAT,   l<ing'bote,  *.     The  largest 

hoat  Krlditrin^  t<»  a  ^hip. 
LONGEViTY,  l6n.jev'i-ti,  •.  408.   Length 

of  life. 
LONGIMANOtS.  I^n-jin'ml-n&s,  a.  518. 

Loii^-haiitJed.  hatiiii;  loi.^'  han^ls. 

L<)N(;  IMKTRY,  l*Jn-jlmW-tre,  i.  408, 518. 
nK-  art  or  pr;«ciicp  ni  nirasuriiit;  disiances. 

L()NCi!\<^,l<ing'inj:, ».  410.  Earnest  desire. 

LONGINGLY,  Ung'inif-l^^aii.  With  iaces- 
saiU  vtishcs. 

LONGITI DE,  l6u  je-tfide,  «.  Length,  the 
^rratest  dimension  ;  the  circumfcrctice  of  the 
cuith  turasurcd  from  aiu  meri'Sian  ;  Uie  dis- 
tance of  ajty  pMrt  of  the  C4rth  to  the  east  or 
westof  aiiy  place;  ihc  position  uf  au^  ihjng 
to  e»st  or  wr«t 

LONC;iTUDlNAL,I<in.jt-tu'Ui.all,a.Mea. 
sured  by  the  length,  running  in  the  longest 
direction. 

LONfiLY,  linglK  «d.  Longingly,  with 
great  likioi!.     Not  usrd. 

LONGSOMH,  l6u3»6ra,  «.  Tf<^iou8,  wea- 
ri^'ime  by  its  U-u^th. 

LONCSUKFEHINO,    lAng-siTfir-feg,   a. 
Patient,  nut  easily  provoked. 
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LONOWAYS,iaB^Sfl9e,fld.    U^Vm^ 

tndinal  direction. 
LONGWINDED,  l^ng.wlBd'&i,  c.    Lo^- 

breatbed,  tedious.— See  WimL 

LONGWISE,  l^ng'wke,  ad.  162.  U  the 
longitudinal  direction. 

LOO,  1S&,  #.    A  game  at  cards. 

LOOBILY,  1&^1>^^  a.  Awkward,  choMj. 

LOOBY,  l&il>^,f.S06.  A  labber,  a  c1bm7 
down. 

LOOP,  l&if,  «.  S06.  It  is  that  part  aloft  of 
the  ship  which  lies  jost  beibic  the  chui  tim 
as  Cu>  as  the  boIk-hiM  of  the  castk. 

To  LOOP,  lii;  a.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  data 
to  a  wind. 

LOOPED,  1^0,  a.  S59.  Gone  to  adiataMe. 

To  LOOK,  \6iky  r.a.  S06.  To  direct  the  aje 
to  or  InNB  any  obiect ;  to  have  the  power  ol 
teeing ;  to  direct  the  inielkctoal  eve ;  to  ex- 
pect ;  to  take  care,  to  watcb  :  to  be  dsucltd 
with  regard  to  any  object ;  to  have  any  parti- 
colar  appearance  ;  to  seem  ;  to  have  any  air, 
mien,  or  manner ;  to  form  tlte  air  in  any  par- 
ticolar  nwoner. — ^lo  Look  about  one,  to  ba 
▼igilant.— To  look  after,  to  atteisd,  to  take 
care  oC— To  Look  for,  to  expects— To  LMk 
into,  to  ezaaune,  to  sift,  to  faiapcct  dosdy*^ 
To  Look  ou,  to  reaped,  to  legard,  to  esteem, 
to  be  a  mere  idle  spedator.^-To  Look  ever, 
to  examine,  to  try  one  by  one. — ^To  Look  o^ 
to  teaick,  to  seek,  to  be  on  the  watdL— To 
Look  oat,  to  watch,  to  take  care  oL 

To  LOOK,  iS&k,  r.  a.  To  seek,  to  search 
for;  to  turn  the  eye  upon;  to  ii^wiire  by 
looks. — To  Look  out.  to  discover  by  searcbii«. 

LOO&.lUk,  udetj.  Seel  lo!  beholdl  oh- 
•erre! 

LOOK,  1^^  a.  Air  of  the  face,  mien,  cast 
of  tl»e  coantenaoce;  the  act  of  lookiug  9t 
seeing. 

LOOKER,  l&^k'fir,  t.  W.  One  thai  looks. 
— LiM)ker  on,  spectator,  not  a^eut. 

LOOKING-GLASS,  liSklnglis,  s.  Mir- 
ror, a  glass  whidi  shews  forms  reflected. 

LOOM,  l6^m,  8.  206.  The  fiame  in  which 
the  weavers  work  tJieir  ckKh. 

To  LOOM,  li&m,  v.  a.  M6.  To  ^pear,  to 
appear  at  sea. 

LOOM,  lo&m,  s.    A  bird. 

LOON,  Ihhn,  f.  S06.  A  sorry  iellow,  a 
scomiidrel. — See  JIoith. 

LOOP,  l^p,  t.  S0«.  A  doable  fhroagh 
which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn,  an  ortmmeamJ 
double  Lr  frince. 

LOOPED,  I^pt,  a.  359.    Full  of  holes. 

LOOPHOLE,  iWp'hAle, «.  Aperture,  hols 
to  giTp  a  passage  ;  a  shift,  an  evasion. 

LOOPHOLEU,  lMph<U'd,a.l^tf.  FaUoT 
boles,  full  of  openings. 

To  LOOSE,  li^e,  r.  a.  196.  To  mibiad,  t» 
untie  any  thine  fastened  ;  to  rdaa ;  to  te* 
frora  anv  thinj;  {Monfal  ;  t<»  disengage. 

To  LO(  )S  E,  1/  one,  r.  a.  To  set  saU,  to  ds- 
pan  by  lM<i»it  i*  Uu-  anchtir. 

LOOSE,  ltx*!*«»,  a.  Lnbuund,  trailed;  a©* 
fdsl  ;  4M»t  iij.tit;  iu4  crw^Onl  ;  wautmi ,  »•• 
cl.»»r.  imt  c  ..  CMC  ;  va;;uf  ai.'l  iiuUlcrminal«  » 
n'»t  slfu^t,  unciHiurcicd,  loiu  i.>  ^.  las  of  l>odyi 
diseii^j^i'd  ;  f  u  t-  froai  ci.i.uiunirnt ;  reia»s«» 
nt»t«itt:jn»vr-i— To  LxraL  L"use»  to  jiaio  lihertf. 
— Told  Louse,  tu  sctal  lii<rty,to  Ml  at  Is'l** 
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t/>OSEy  l&^y  f.  Liberty,  freedom  from  re- 

ttnint ;  dUraisslon,.fiuni  anj  restruning  force. 
LOOSELY,  llhseU^ad,  Not  fast,  not  firmly; 

without  b«ndage ;  without  union ;  irregal«rly  : 

ncgligenUv;  roewUj  ;  nnchasleJy. 
To  LOOSffN,  iWVn,  v.  n.  101.    To  part,  to 

•eparate. 
To  LOOSEN,  M'a%  r.  a.    To  relax  any 

thing  tied  ;  to  make  le$«  coherent ;  to  teparatc* 

a  com  pages  j  to  frc<!  from  rettraint :  to  make 

not  cottive. 
LOOSENESS,  liAw'nis,  a.    Stale  contrary 

to  that  of  being  fa«t  or  fiied  ;  criminal  lerity ; 

wragularity  ;  lewdness,  uochastity ;  diarrfaoBa. 

flui  of  the  belly. 
LOOSESTRIFE,  iWie'etrlfe,  *.  An  herb. 
Tp  lop,  l^p,  r.  o.    To  cot  tbe  branches  of 

trees ;  to  cut  off  an  j  thing. 

U)P,  I6p,  a.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees : 

a  flea. 
LOPPER,  It^'pbr,  i.  98.     One  that  cnt^ 

trert. 
LOQUACIOUS,  lA.kw4%hfis,  a.  414.    Full 

of  titlk  ;  babbling,  not  secret. 
LOQUACITY,  l^kwAs'si-t^,  a.    Too  much 

LORD^  iJrd,  a.  167.  The  Dirine  Being, 
Jfhovah;  monarch,  ruler;  roaster;  a  tyrant; 
a  bnsband  ;  a  nobleman  ;  a  fjeoeral  name  for 
a  peer  of  England  ;  an  honorary  title  applied 
to  ooicers,  as  lord  chief  justice*  lord  mayor. 

To  LORD,  lord,  e.  «.  To  domineer,  to  mle 
ocspfKically. 

LORDINO,  lir'ding,  f.  Lord  in  contempt 
Of  ridicule. 

I^DUNG,  iJrdling,  a.  410.  AdiminuUve 

LORDLINESS,  lirdl^-nla,  •.  Dignity,  high 

st»ti.*n  ;  pride,  haughtiness. 
LORDLY,  l^rd'I*,  a.  BefitUng  a  lord ;  proud, 

imperious,  insolent. 
I^SS^^  ♦  lordae,ad.  Imperiously,  proudly. 
LORDSHIP,  Idrd  ship. a.  Dominion; powef; 

•apior^ ,  domain  ;  title  of  honour  used  to  a 

nobleman  not  a  duke;  tituUry  compellation 
f^Jp  ^?'  *^  •ome  other  pers<ms  in  authority. 
MiRE,  I6re,  a.  Lesson,  doctrine,  instruction. 
To  LORICATE,  lArrfc-ate,  r. «i.  1C8.    To 

jMsteovcr.  i 


.  .      cotter. 
Forsaken,  lost  Obsolete 


LOjtN  liri,  a, 

i!!? ii**?^**'  «»«  contrary  to  win  ;  to  he  dc 
pn»e<l  of;  to  possess  no  longer  ;  to  have  any 
™WK  tone  so  as  titat  it  cannot  be  found  or  had 
•pw;,  to  bewilder;  to  throw  awav,  to  era- 
P»y  meffectuaily  ;  to  miss,  to  part  with  so  as 
not  to  recover. 

To  LOSE,  liize,  T,  «.  Not  to  win,  to  Buffer 
»oss ;  to  decline,  to  fail. 

W>SEABLE,  liAz'i.bl,  a.  405 


j^^_a,ion7 


Subject  to 

2^FJt,  lAii^r,  s.  98.  One  that  is  deprived 
«ny  Uling  one  that  forfeits  any  thing,  the 

f^^  7'  ••    Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to 

*^»T,  ||J,t,  Prct.  of  T..  Lose. 
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LOST,  list  Part,  of  To  Lom. 
LOT,  l6t,  a.    Fortune,  atate  Msij^oed ;  a 
chance;  a  die,  or  any  tiling  used  m  deter* 
mining  chances  ;  a  portion,  a  parcel  of  goods 
as  being  drawu  by  lot ;  proportion  of  taxes, 
as,  to  pav  scoi  and  lot. 
LOTE-TUER,  l6tetr^^,  a.  The  Lotos. 
LOTION,  lo'shun,  s.    A  lotion  is  a  form  of 
medicine  compounded  of  aqueous    liquids^ 
used  to  wash  any  diseased  parts ;  acosmetick. 
LOTTERY,  I(Jt'tfir4,  a.  567.    A  game  of 

chance,  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 
LOUD,  Idud,  a.  312.    Noisy,  striking  the 

ear  with  great  f'»rce  ;  dansorous,  turbulent. 
LOUDLY,  loudli,  od.    NoisUy,  so  as  to  be 

heard  far ;  clamorously. 
LOUDNESS,  lAdd'u4s,  a.    Noise,  force  of 
sonrid  ;  turbulauce,  vehemence  or  Airiousness 
of  clamour. 
To  LOVE,  !&▼,  r.  a.  105.    To  regard  with 
passionate  affection  ;  to  regard  with   tender- 
ness of  affection  ;  to  be  pleased  wiUi,  to  like  ; 
to  regard  with  rcTerence. 
LOVE,  lur,  a.  165.    The  passion  between 
the  sexes  ;   kindness,  good-will,  friendship, 
affection  ;  courtship  ;  tenderness  ;  liking,  iu- 
chnation  to  ;  object  belored  ;  lewdness  ;  f<»nd. 
ness«  Cf Micord  ;  principle  of  iinioii ;  picturoquc 
represenUtion  of  lovc,  a  Cupid;  u  word  of  en- 
dearment ;  due  rcTerenca  to  God ;  a  kind  f»f 
thin  silk  stuff 
LOVEAl>PLE,l&r'lp-pl,  a.  405.    A  plant, 

tlie  fruit  of  a  plant. 
LOVEKNOT,  idr'nit,  a.    A   complicated 

figure,  by  which  alTecli  n  is  firnnrl. 
LOVELETTER,  l6v1^l.l6r,   a.     Letter  of 

courtship. 
LOVEULY,luTni-K\fl</.  Amiably. 
LOVELINESS,  Idvlc-m-a,  «.  Amitblenpss; 

qualities  of  mind  or  bod^  ilmt  excite  li»vr. 
LOVELORN,  ifiTlSm,  a.  Forsaken  of  one's 

love.-^Sce  Fcr/om. 
LOVELY,  Ifivle,  a.      Amiable;    exciting 

love. 
LOVEMONGER.   ifivrnfinff-giir,    a.     One 

who  deals  in  affairs  of  luvc. 
LOVER,  Ifir^ur,  s.  98.    One  who  b  in  love  ; 
a  friend,  one  who  regards  witii  kindness  ;  one 
who  likes  any  thing. 
LOUVER,  lii-vdr,  a.    An  opening  for  the 

smoke. 
LOVESECRET,  ifiv'si-.krjt,  a.    Secret  be- 
tween lorers. 
LOVESICK,  Ifir'sfk,  a.     Disordered  with 

love,  languishing  with  amorous  desire. 
LOVESOME,lilvsim,ii.    Lovely.    A  word 

not  o*ed. 
LOVESONO,  t&v's<^ag,  s.    Song  expresslag 

lorr, 
LOVESUrr,  lAv'aAto,  a.  Courtship. 
LOVETALE^  luv't4Jt%  «.  Narrative  of  loTe. 

LOVETHOUGHT,  ifiy'/AAwt,  a.    Amorous 
fancv. 

U)Vi:rOY,iav'tio,a.  Small  presenU  given 

LOVETRICK,  :ii>^ulk,  s.  Artof  expr*wing 

lore. 
LOUG'H,  ldk,a.  1«.  A  lake,  a  Urge  inland 

standing  water. 
LOV!  NG,  loving,  p«rf .  a.     Kind,  affection- 
ate; expressing  ki..dnrs,,^y(^QQg|^ 


LOW  LUB 
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LOVINOKINDNESS,  luVkg-kylnd'hif,  #. 

Tenderness,  favoar,  mercj. 
LOVINGLY,  l&f'ing-li,ad.  Affectionately, 

with  kindness* 
LOVINONESS,  iftTing-nlfl,  #.    Kindnew, 

affection. 
LOUf  S-iyOR.  l&4-dW,  8.    A  golden  coin 

of  France,  Taioed  at  aboat  twenty  shiJlini^s. 
To  LOUNGE,  liiiye,  «. ».    To  idle,  to  Ure 

laiily. 
LOUNGER,  Ihin'jir,  a.  An  idler. 
LOUSE,  louse,  s.  S12.'   A  tmall  animal,  of 
,  which  different  species  live  and  feed  on  the 
'  bodies  of  men,  oeasts,  and   perhaps  of  all 

living  creatures. 
To  LOUSE,  iSoce,  v.  a.  4t7.    To  clean  from 

*'^ 
LOUSEWORT,  liS«e'w4rt, «.  The  name  of 

a  plant. 

LOUSILY,lM^U^,€i(.  In  a  paltry,  mean, 
and  scurvy  way. 

LOUSINESS,  Mzh-nh,  t.  The  sUte  of 
abounding  with  lice. 

LOUSY,  \hh'%^  c.  Swarming  with  lice, 
over-run  with  lice  ;  mean,  low  bonu 

LOUT,  l^&t,  *.  A  mean,  awkward  fellow,  a 
bumpkin,  a  clown. 

To  LOUT,  lidt,  r.  a,  ^12.  To  pay  obeisance, 
to  bow.     Obsolete. 

LOUTISH,  iJ&tlsh,  a.  Clownish;  bump, 
kinlv. 

LOrtlSHLY,  laat'lsh-l^,  ad.  With  the  air 
of  a  down,  with  the  eail  o(  a  bumpkin. 

LOW,  lA,  a.  324.  Not  hi;:h  ;  not  rising  far 
upwards  ;  not  elevated  in  situ ai ion  ;  descend- 
ing  far  downwards,  deep;  not  swelling  high, 
slialluw,  used  of  water ;  nut  of  bigli  price ; 
not  load,  not  noisy  ;  late  in  time,  as,  tlie  L>wer 
empire  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  Al»j»^t ;  di»- 
Iionourable  ;  not  sublime,  not  exaltrd  in 
thought  or  diction  ;  reduced,  in  poor  circum- 
stances. 

LOW,  I  A,  nd.  Not  aloft,  not  at  a  hi^h  price, 
nil uiil\  ;  ill  times  near  uur  omn  ;  with  a  de- 
Pus^i^'mj  of  the  voice  ;  in  a  voice  of  snbjectiun. 

To  LOW,  lou,  or  l6,  r.  n.    To  bellow  as  a 

CciW. 

tr  Mr.  8b«  rl<1«n,  Mr.  Scntt.  Mr.  Buchaaan,  W. 
J«liu«toD,  and  Mr.  BarrUy.  prunonnce  Iblt  wtirJ  in 
the  l«ti  inauu^r;  bot  Dr.  Johuton,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr. 
>i art*,  and  Mr.  Ptrry,  to  Ibe  llr»t :  and  thai  itii*  U  ifa« 
Irur  prooHnciation  Uirre  it  iiuiefttmbi ;  not  only  ai  U 
is  the  more  (;e»«r4l  Migod  of  the  dipbtbonx,  343,  but 
a*  it  i«  more  rxprrtaivw  of  tbe  ihing  tifnifled.  the 
olWr  soabd  I*,  In  my  ouinion,  a  novelty,  aad  f>aKbt  to 
be  exploded.  Withoat  iayln«  ranch  alreis  on  Dryd«n*s 
rhyme,  it  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
"  pair  16  graced  hit  shield  ;  bat  lo  now, 
•*  With  born*  evaltcd  ttanda,  and  teem*  to  t^tr.'* 

LOWBKLL,  lA  b^l,  «.  A  kind  of  fowling 
hi  the  tiiKlit.  in  which  the  birds  are  awakened 
bjr  a  bell,  and  lured  by  a  flame. 

To  LOWER,  lA'ir,  r.o.  98.  To  bring  low, 
to  bring  down  by  way  of  submission  ;  to  suf- 
fer to  ttiik  d'»wji ;  to  lessen,  to  moke  less  in 
I  rice  or  »alur. 

To  LOWKK,  li  ur,  r.  «.  To  j;r<>w  h.-^  t<» 
fall,  to  sM.k. 

ToLOWKU,  luVur,  r.  H.  ai'5.     To   ni.;  - -nr 
dark,  ktt»rii.%,  <ii  <i  ^  <^i.i;  ,  v,  in.  ciouuiu  ,  to 
frown,  t«»  |>o..t,  iv  li*  k  iii.  .   ' 
^Wbeihrr  ti  f  **.y.ti . .  I  ,.  s ',.  I    'I  .  I.  •!   h  /  ri.  ■, 

telook  askaocti  Of  liuiL  ".    i  u^  .*:.  au.u  ^vui/,   ..-• 
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nifying  to  look  low,  u  the  ihy  seems  ta  do  whca  II  !• 
heavy  and  tbick  with  clonds,  (uliich  is  the  laaeh  muea 
pri>b.>ble  derieaiion ;)  it  certainly  criea  alood  tor  a 
ditfi-ient  t\hrU'tug  from  lourr,  to  make  low.  For  tha 
rea>on»,  ace  the  wordt/'^utr  and  Flour;  BowltaA 
Fiirm. 

LOWER,  lou'&r,  «.  Cloudinesa,  gloomineM; 
cloudiness  of  look. 

LOWERINOLY,  loti'!ng-l^,ad.With  dondi- 

ness,  gloomily. 
LOWERMOST,  l&'&r.m&st,  a.  Lowest 
LOWLAND,  lo'Und,  t.  The  country  that  ia 

low  ill  respect  of  neighbouring  hills. 
LOWLILY,  lAl^-It',  ad,  Hnmbly,  meanly. 
LOWLINESS,  lAle  nds, «.  Humility;  mean- 

fiess,  abject  rlepres»i<>ft. 
LOWLY,  Mahy  a,    Homble,  meek,  mild  ; 

mean ;  not  lofty,  not  sabliroe. 
LOWN,  l^n,  «.    A  scoundrel,  a  rascal,  a 

stupid  felluw.     Properly  Loon.    Used  cliiefij 

in  Scotland. 
LO Wf.  ESS,  li'aes,  *.    Absence  of  height ; 

meanness  of  condition  ;  want  of  rank  ;  want 

of  •  sublimity  ;    subniissiveiiess  ;   depression  } 

dejp«lion. 
To  LO  WT,  iSit,  i;.  a.    To  overpower.    Ob- 

soiete. 
LOWTHOUGHTED,  lA-fAjwf Id,  a.  Bar- 
ing the  tlionghts  withluld  from  sublime  or 

heavenly   meditations*,   mean  in  seiiliiuents* 

iiarrow-niiiided. 
LOWSPIUITED,  li-spir  Ited,  a,  DejecUd, 

depressed,  not  live! v. 
LOXODROMlCK,*l<ik-sA.dr^m'?k, «.  L*>xo- 

droniick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  b^  the 

rhomb. 
LOYAL,  lot'ill,  «.  S»,  V20.     Obtdient,  tiue 

to  the  prince  ;  faithful  in  luve,  true  to  a  IaUj 

or  lover. 
LOVAUST,  loi'jll-l?8l,  #.     One  who  pro- 

fess<*s  unauuinon  adherence  to  his  king. 
LOYALLY,  lot'  iUl^,   ad.    With    fidelity, 

wi;h  true  adherence  to  a  king. 
LOYALTY,  loi  Al-tc,  «.     Firm  and  faithful 

adherence  to  a  prince  j  fidelity  to  a  lady  or 

1<  VfT. 

LOZENGE,  l^x'slnje,  s.  A  rhomb;  the  form 
of  the  shield  in  a  sini;le  lady's  coat  of  anus. 
Loxenf;e  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  ravde  into 
small  pieces,  tu  be  held  or  chewed  in  tlie  iMMth 
till  melted  or  wasted  i  a  cake  of  pcctervcd 
fruit  ^ 

LU,  1^,  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

LUBBARD,  IQb'bdrd,  s.  88.    A  la^  stardy 

fellow.  ,        ^ 

LUBBER,  l&b'b&r,  s.08.    A  sturdy  droiie, 

an  idle  fat  booby. 
LUBBERLY,  I&b'b&r-I^,  a.  Usy  and  bulky. 
LUBBERLY,  l6b'b6r.l^,  mi.    Awkwardly, 

damiily. 
To  LUBRICATE,    IiVbrtkkte,  r.  a.    To 

make  smooth  or  slippery. 
To  LUUiaClTATE,  lu-brU  s^lite,  r.  a.To 

srao«>th.  to  make  '»lip{>ery. 
Ll'nRI('ITV,l.'.-!Mls'M'.lr,«.    Slipperineaa, 

bit,'  '  i)  I  t  ss  <ji  ^ii'f  c  ;  aptness  to  glide  *>wct 
ui  ',  1  .'  I,  or  to  fa<>.M.iV  motion  ;  uncertainty, 
«tli   ^.Lrittrki,   iii-^t.Kii.av  ;    wantounes«,  iew«l* 

tit    V'. 

LI  UKK  K,  lu'brik,  a.     Slippery,  saootk  ; 

ai.ccruia ;  wanton,  Ici^d. 
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itr  107,  tAi  IdS—tibe  171,  t&b  179,  bill  l7S^ll  adO^pftftnd  918--(Jkln  400,  this  409. 
Slippery, 


LUBRICOUS,    l^^br^-kJU, 
UDooth ;  oncertJUiu  . 

LUBRIFICATI0N,l^-bri-l*-ld'«h4ii,f.The 
act  of  finoothing. 

LUBRIFACTION,  l&.br^dk'sh&n,  #.  The 
•ct  nf  lubrtCAtin^  or  smoothing. 

LUCE,  l&se,  8.  A  pike  full  prown. 

LUCENT,    l&'ft^t,    a.     Shraing,   bright, 

LLCERXE,  l&'fllm,  s.  A  kind  of  grass 
diltiTatrd  u%  dover. 

LUCID,  l&'sid,  a.  Bright,  filittering ;  pellu- 
cid, tmnsparent ;  bright  with  the  rndiance  of 
intrllect,  not  darkened  with  madness. 

LUCIDIT  V,  l6-8id'^-tc,  *.  Splendour,  bright- 

LUCIFEROUS,  l{|.8lrfer-6s,a.  518.  Giving 

tifbt.  atfbrdiiic;  means  of  dtscorery. 
LUCTFICK.  l5-»lPf  ik,  a.  409.  Making  light, 

[•ruriucinft  light. 
LUCK,  l6k,  ».    Chance,  accident,  fortune, 

'lip;  fufiuno,  pood  or  bad. 
LUCKILV,  lik'kM^,  ad.    Fortunately^  by 

coo4  har». 
LUCKINESS,  Ifik'ke-nis,  «.   Good  fortune, 

c«xl  lia{i.  ca<inal  ha|>pin<*94. 
LrCKLESS,  idkl^s,  o.   Unfortunately,  un- 

Ll^CKV,  liklci,  a.    Fortunate,  happy  by 

chance. 

LUCRATIVE,  lilrA-tlv,  d.  Gainful,  profit- 

LlCRE.lu'kijr,  ii.416.  Gain,  profit, 

LI  CIU FERGUS,  lu-krifr^-ijs,  a.  Gainful, 

pn.fiUKle. 

LUCRIMCK,  lukrifflk,  a.  509.  Producing 
LlLTATION,    likd'shin,    •.    Struggle, 

Tu  LUCUBRATE,  lu'k&-brke,  v,  n,  503. To 
»itc)i,  tu  %tudy  by  night. 

LUCUBRATION,  l^-k&.bri'sh&n,  #.  6SS. 
Study  hv  candle  liKht. 

LCCUBRATORY,  lAlfi-bri-tfir-*,  a.  Com- 
posed by  candie-Ught. 
tf  For  ibe  •  we  DomestUk.  5ie. 

LUCULENT,  lAl(6-l^nt,  a.  50S.  Clear,  trans- 

t»tfent ;  certain,  t-ridenl. 
LUDICROUS,  l6'd^-krit,  «.     Burlesque, 

ncrrr,  exciting  laughter. 
LlDfcROUSLY,l(i'd^.kris-l^ad.    Sport- 

*»ely,  ill  burlesque. 

LUBICROUSNESS,  1&  d^krfis-nls,  s.  Bur- 

levjoes,  sp«*rtiTenets. 
LUdIfICATION,  lA-d^fi-kl'shin,  •.  The 

•et  oi  mocking. 
To  LUFF,  l&f,  r.  N.    To  keep  close  to  the 

wind.  Sea  term. 
To  LUG,  l&g,  V.  a.  To  hail  or  drag,  to  pull 

with  Ttoleiice.^To  Lug  out,  to  draw  a  twocd, 

in  burlesque  language. 
To  LUG,  l6g,  r.  n.  To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 
LUG,  lig,  a.  A  kind  of  gmall  fish  ;  in  Scot- 

Und.  an  ear  ;  a  land  mrature.  a  pole  or  prrch. 
LUGGAGE,  lig'gfdje,  j.  90.     Any   thing 

camhronsfwid  unwieldt. 
LUGUBRIOUS,  l6-g&'brc-58,  a.   Mournful, 

v>rrri«fat. 

LUIw£WARM,l&keSfinn,«i.    Moderately, 

an 


or  mildly  warm  ;  indifferent,  not  ardent,  not 
cealous. 

LUKEWARMLY,  lAke'wSrm-l*,  ad.    With 

miMlerate  warmth  ;  with  iiidiltcrence. 
LUKEWARMNESS,lJike'w^nQ.nZ'S,«.Mo. 

derate  or  picaaing  beat ;  indifiercncc,  want  of 

ardour. 
To  LULL,  l&l,  r.  a.   To  compose  to  sleep  by 

a  pleasing  sound  ;  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 
LULLABY,    loiai-bl,  t.    A  song  to  stiU 

babes. 
LUMBAGO,  ifimb&g^,  <.    Lumbago  are 

pains  very  troublesome  about  the  loins  and 

small  of  the  back. 

1:7  This  word  is  oacn  pronoiinced  with  tb«  lulian 
•oaud  of  a  as  heard  in  father  ;  bat  this  inod«  of  pro- 
nounclii};  itie  accented  a,  in  wonU  from  lb«  Latin, has 
been  ioh;;an<J  jaiily  cxpIode<i. 

LUMBER,  lum'b&r,  s.  98.  Any  thing  useless 

or  cunihersoroe  ^  staves,   wood,  and  various 

kinds  of  g^oHs  ui  traftick  between  the  West 

India  inlands  and  continent  of  NortJi  America. 
To  LUMBER,  l5m'b6r,  r.  o.    To  heap  like 

tucless  g«>ods  irregularly. 
To    LUMBER,    lfim'bur7  v.   n.    To  move 

heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 
LUMINARY,  l&'mc-nd-re,  s.      Any  body 

which  {lives  light;  any  thiiitf  which  gives  in- 

telliRence  ;  any  oi»e  that  instmcts  mankind. 
LUMINATION,  l6-m^-nk'sh(in,  <.  Emission 

of  light. 
LUMINOUS,  I6'm^-n59,  a.  603.    Shining, 

emitting  light ;  enlightened  ;  brigliL 
LUMP,  l&mp, «.    A  small  mass  of  any  mat- 
ter ;  a  shapelcu  mass ;  the  whole  together* 

the  cross. 
To  LUMP,  ifimp,  V.  a.  To  take  in  the  gross, 

without  attention  to  particulars. 
LUMPFISH,  l&mp'flsb,  $,  A  sort  of  fish. 
LUMPING,  l&mp'bg,  a.  410.  Large,  heavy, 

g««t.  - 

LUMPISH,  l&mp'p!sh,  a.     Heavy,  grMS, 

dull,  nnactive. 
LUMPISH  LY,lfimp'plsh.U,  ad.  With  hcavi- 

nets,  with  stupidity. 
LUMPISHNESS,  I6mp1sh-n^,  «.    Stupid 

heaviness. 
LUMPY,  lAmp'^,  a.  FuU  of  lumps,  full  of 

compact  masses. 
LUNACY,  l&'nl-s^,  t.    A  kind  of  madness 

lufloenoed  by  the  moon. 
LUNAR,  l&'nlr,  88.'>a.    Relating  to    the 
LUNARY,  l6'nir-^,  >      moon,    under    the 

dominion  of  the  moon. 
LUNATED,  l&n4-t^,  a.    Formed  like  a 

half-moon. 
LUN ATICK,  l&'nil.tlk,  a.  509.  Mad,  having 

the  imagination  iitfluenced  by  the  mo.m. 
LUNATICK,  l&'ni-tlk,  «.  A  madman. 
LU  NATION,  l6-ni'»h6n,  a.  The  revoluUon 

of  the  moon. 
LUNCH,  linsh,  *>  i.  As  much  foo<l 

LUNCHEON,  Idn'fihfin,;     a«  vac's  hand 

can  hold. 
LUNE,  lime,  ».     Any  Ihinj;  in  the  shnpe  of 

a  half  moon;   fits  of  luiucj  or  fiexv,  mad 

freaks. 
LUNETTF^lA-n^f,  «.   A  pmall  half  moon. 
LUNGS,  l6ngs,  a.  The  li};ht8,  the  organs  of 

nrspiititiun. 

Bba      .  , 
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LUNGED,  linf^'d,  «.  569.    HftTUg  lungs, 

having  the  nature  uf  lungt. 
LUNG-GROWN,  ifing'grin*, «.    The  lungs 

tomeiiroes  crow  fut  tu  the  skiu  lliat  iinet  the 

breast,  such  are  lung-srown. 
LUNGWORT,  l&ng'wirt,  9,  A  plant. 
LUNISOLAR,  lini-sA'lir,  a.    88.    Com- 

pouiided  of  the  rcToIutioti  of  the  tun  and 

moon. 
LUPINE,  l6'pio>  #.  140.  A  kind  of  pulse. 
LURCH,  lurtsh,*.    A  forlorn  or  deserted 

eondiiiofi ;  a  term  at  cards. 
To  LURCH,  lurtah,  r.«.  To  win  two  games 

instiad  of  one  at  cards  ;  to  defeat,  to  disap- 

point ;  to  filch,  to  pilfer. 
LURCHER,    Ifirtsh'&r,    •.    98.    One    that 

watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray  or  entrap. 
LURE,  l^re,  a.  Something  held  out  to  call  a 

hawk  ;  any  enlicemcnt,  auj  thing  that  pro- 
mises advantage. 
LURID,  lA' rid,  a.  Gloomy,  dismal. 
To  LUICK,  l6rk,  r.  «.     To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie 

hidden,  to  lie  close. 
LURKJER,  ifirk'&r, ».  98,  A  thief  that  lies  in 

wait. 
LURKING-PLACE,  lOrk'lng-plise, «.  Hid- 

iiip  place,  Si'Cret  place. 
LUSCIOUS,  lush'us,  a.  S5T.  Sweet,  so  as  to 

Aauseate  ;  sweet  in  a  great  degree  \  pleasiiigj 

delightful. 

LUSCIOUSLY,  lu8h'&f.l^,arf.  With  a  great 

dejjree  «.f  KweettiekS. 

LUSCIOUSNESS,  l&sh'Qs-nes, «.  Immode- 
rate sweetness. 

LUSKRN,  lii'sern,  *.  A  lynx. 

LUSERNE.iiVii^m,«.  [A  corrected  spelling 
frcm  the  French.]  Lucerne,  a  kind  of  grass 
cultivated  at  clover. 

LUSH,  ifish,  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour, 
opposite  to  pale  and  faint.     Obsolete. 

LUSORIOUS,  li-80  rc-us,  a.  Used  in  play, 
f',M)rtive. 

LUSORV,  lu  sure,  a.  Used  in  play. 

\:y  \\>f  the  tf,  »«re  Domesiick, 

LUST,  lust,  8.    Carnal  desire;  aay  violent 

or  irregular  desire. 
To  LUST,  lust,  r.  «•  To  desire  carnally  ;  to 

desire  vehemently  ;  to  list,   to  like  ;  to  have 

irro{;ular  dispositioiii. 
LUSTFUL,  iftsffSl,  €.     Libidinous,  having 

irret^uhir  desires ;  provokiitg  to  scnsuaJity,  in- 
citing to  lust. 
LUSTFULLY,  lust fiil4, ad.    With  sensual 

conca^>i»cenc«.  ,       .      • 

LVSTFULNESS,    l&st'ful-nfes,  «.    Libidi- 

nousoess. 
IASTlHED,lfis't;-h?d,  )  f.      Vii;our, 

LLSTIHOOD,  l6slt-hud,     J       spiighUi- 

ntss,  corporeal  ability. 
LUSTILY,    lus'l^l*,    ad.     Stoutly,    wilh 

vigour,  with  mettle. 
LUSTINESS,  l6s'te-nef,i.  Stoutness,  stur- 

diness,  strength,  vigour  of  body. 
LUSTRAL,  lAs'trll,  a.  Used  in  purificaUon. 
LlSTHAT10N,l6s.tri'sh^,  •.  Purification 

by  water. 
LUSTRE,  lisnif.i.  410.    Brichtw »s,  splon- 

d«»ar,  gUtier  ;  a  sconce  with  lt|.'ta« ;  ciainciioe, 

renowu ;  the  space  of  (ivc  years. 
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LUSTRING,  l&s'string,4t.  A  shinmg  silt- 
See  Lutc$tnnf^.^  «...     u-  • 
LUSTROUS,  lus'trfis,  a.     Bright,  sbimDg, 

luminous.  ... 

LUST\VORT,la8t'w6rt,  s.  An  herb. 
LUSTY,  lOs'iv,  fl*    Stout,  vigorous,  beallhy, 

able  of  bod  v.  ,  ^  ,       i 

LUTANIST,  It'tia-ist,  s.    Oncwhophyi 
uDoiitlie  lute.     .     ,     ,   ,  ^ .   .       .         . 

LUTARIOUS,  lu-ta  re-us, «.  Living  la  mud, 
luud. 

A  stringed  instrurornt  of 
►osition  like  tlay,  with  •»!»<* 
p  their  vessrh. 
?.  a.    To  ci'jse  wilh  lute,  or 

l&te'string  s.    Lustring,  i 

tr  Thrs  corrnptlon  of  Lutestring  for  f  •f'^ 
seems  b«-yoBd  recoTtry,  mut  must  t«  raaWttf  •« 
JtparaguSf  Cucu$nUr',  iif .  which  tcr. 

wiitMit  T?K!T      ^{I'ishiX'llatf    a.   4Cl,  WJ. 


Sr.  a.    To  put  ool 
of  joint,  toUii- 

iks-k'shSn,  «.    The  act  of 
r  thinp  disjointed. 
A  French  word.    Luiury. 
voluptuousness.     ,       ,    ,  .  _ 

LUXURIANCE,  Inj^-zurt-Snse,^  7  ,  479. 
LUXURIANC  V,   ligziN're-in-sc,  J 

Exuberance,  abundant  or  wanton  pie»tj  '^ 

LUXURIANT,  l&g.z&'r^4at,  «.  479.    Hin- 

beraiit,  superfluous,  plenteous. 
To  LUXUUIATF^  lii:.zii'r^-ite,  r.  n.  To 

grow  exuberaallv,  to  sh.x.l  wiUi  superfluf^ 

LUXlVlilOUS,  l5g.z;i're.&8,'<i.  Delik-hti'^: 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  adnn..i>iff'  - 
to  luxury  ;  voluptuous,  enslaved  to  plc*4-i« 
luxuriiin't,  etnherant.       ,     ,    ,     ,,       ,    n  1, 

LUXURIOUSLY,  ifig-z^'rc-u^-le,  ad.  D^.i 
cinu^lv.volupluoubly. 

LU  X  U  R Y,  luk'8h&-re,  «.  Vo  loptuousa^ 
addictedness  to  pleasure;  luxuriai>c<,«»»'*" 
ranee  ;  delicious  tare.  . 

tr  For«o  Invc.-.i^ation  of  the  trw  v^nnr"*'^ 

..f  tkU  and  the  prccciliug  wwtls,  sec  I'riucipio,  > 

LYCANTHROPY,  ll-kin'*Ar&.pi,«.  A  kj^ 
of  n.adne>i.  In  which  roen  liavc  tlie  qasi'"" 
of  wild  h<asl8.  ^-  •  uJ 

LYlSG,lHng,410.  The  acUve  particip** « 

LYMPH,  Hmf,  s.    Water,  trannparra!  co- 

lourie^n  liquor.        ,        .    -  ^4  «*<«•! 

LYMPHAtlCK,llm.rtt  ik,  •.  509.  A  t^^*^' 

conveviiiK  the  Itmph.  . 

LYMPH ATICK,  ifm-rtt'Ik,  o.  Belongu**' 

tKe  lym|il>,  convtvii.mhe  Umph. 
LYNX,  lingks,  ».  40H.    A  spotted  beiilT  ^' 

markahU-  lur  sp*  ed  and  sliarp  stpl't.  ^^ 

LYRE,  lire,  5.  A  harp,  a  musical  iastruB" 
LYRIC  VL,  ll,^./-kAl,7  ..  Pertaining  t.; 
LYRRK,  litiik,        ;     harp,  or  ta ^^;^; 

Of  iuhU\  fung  to  a  harp;  sinjjinir  to*       r 

LYRIST,  liVist,  s.  544.    A  niusiciaa  ^ 
plays  vpon  iht  harp. 
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MaCAROONE,  mik-i-rUn',  #.  A  eoarfe, 
rede,  low  fellow,  whence  Macaronick  uoetrv  ; 
a  kind  vi  tweet  biMuit,  made  of  flour,  annouds, 
eep,  and  sugar.  ^ 

MACAW-TREE,  mi-kiw'trW,*.  A  species 
of  tiie  palm-tree. 

MACAW,  mi-kiw', «.  A  bird  in  the  West 
lodiea. 

MACE,  xniie,  #.  Aa  ensign  of  antkoritj 
borne  before  magistrates;  aiieavj  blunt  wea- 
pon ;  a  club  of  metal ;  a  kind  uf  spice.  Tiie 
Mtneg  is  enclosed  in  a  tlireefuld  covering,  of 
which  the  second  is  Mace. 

MACEBEARER,  m^'bltre-Qr,  f.  One  who 
carritTS  the  mace. 

To  MACERATE,  mis's^r-lite,  r. «,  To  make 
lean,  to  wear  awaj  ;  to  mortif  j,  Vt  harass  with 
cnrpural  hardsiiips  ;  to  steep  almost  t^  solu* 
tiuu.  either  with  or  without  heat. 

MACERATION,  mis.8er-&'Bb&n,  #.  The 
act  of  wasting  or  making  lean  ;  mortiAcatiun, 
corporal  hardship.  Maceration  is  an  infusion 
cither  with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingre- 
dients are  intended  to  be  almost  whollj  dis- 

MACHINAL,  nik'k^.nll,  a.  S5S.  Relating 

to  macliines.  ,     , 

ToMACHlNATE,  miklt^-nkte,  r.a.    To 

plan,  to  contrive. 
MACHINATION,  mlk-ki.ni'ihin,s.   Ar- 

til ce,  contrivance,  malicioas  scheme. 
MACHINE,  mi-sh^^n',  s.  112.    Any  oom- 

plicated  piece  of  workmanship ;  an  engine ; 

soperiiataral  agency  in  poems. 
MACHINERY,  m4-shi4n'5r-^,  *.  112.    En- 

pnery,  coreplicated  workmanship.    ITje  Ma- 

chii^'rj  •i;^nifies  that  psxt  which  the  deities, 

ansds.  or  demon «,  act  in  a  poem. 
M  \CH I N  1ST,  m^shien'ist, «.  A  constructor 

*4  engines  or  machines. 

tr^om^  aUnor  critics  of  the  lowest  form  pronoance 
(W  lriit«i|ahlc  v(  thU  wur<t  as  Id  JIfacJUfial,  AfacM- 
•tUm,  4r.  with  ibc  tint  lytUble  as  if  spille<l  mack  ; 
^IkU  arises  fium  ao  Iguoran^c  of  their  reipfrfive 
c^jiiolocir*:  ib«  fumier  words  are  derived  froiii  the 
I  Ola,  t«td  HacAinUt  l»  a  formatkm  of  oar  owa  from 
H«  r>nKi  wArd  Machitw, 

MACKEREL,  mAk'k^r^l,  #.  A  sea-fish. 
MACKEUKL-liALE,  mAk'k^r-il-g4le,  ••  A 

«trotic  brreze. 
MACROCOSM,  rnkTir^k^km,  •.  The  whole 

world,  or  visible  sv^lcm,  in  opposition  to  the 

■icrocnsm,  or  world  •'f  num. 
MACTATION,  mik-tk'shin,  t.    The  act  of 

kiiling  fqr  sacrifice. 
MACULA,  miklLA-U,  #.  A  spot.— See  La- 

To  MACULATE,  ^llk^&.Iitc,  r.  a.    To 

statu,  to  spot. 
MACULATION,  mlk-k&.lk'ah&n,  s.  Stain, 

•Pot.  uiiu. 
MACULE,  mlk'ole,  s.  A  spot  or  stain.   -Sec 

Mad,  mad,  s.  Disordered  in  the  mind ; 
'^^tracted ;  overma  with  anv  violent  or  uo- 
fff^MakU  dcabe  ;  rnraned,  forioui. 


To  MAD,  mid,  e.  a.  To  make  mad,  to  mak^ 

fu'^lou*,  to  enrajje. 

To  MAD,  mdd,  r.  a.    To  be  mad,  to  be 

furious. 
MADAM,  roid'&m,  «.  88.  The  term  of  com« 

pliraeiit  used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  de- 

grre. 
MADBRAIN,  mld'hrkne,  ?  a.    Disor- 

MADBRAINKD,  mdd'brkn'd,  {     dered  In 

the  mind,  linf  headed. 

MADCAI*,  mildltip,  «.  A  madman ;  a  wild 

hot-brainrd  frilow. 

To  MADDEN,  m^d'd'n,  r. «.  lOS. To  beeome 

road,  til  act  Hs  lujd. 
To  MADDEN,  mild'd'n,  v.  a.  To  make amdi 
PIADDER,  rodd'ddr,  s.  98.  A  plant. 
MADE,  m.\de.  Partpret  of  Make.  75.      - 
MADEFACTlON,mid-di-filk'shiin,«.  The 

act  of  making  wet. 
To  MADEFY,  mdd'di-fl,  r.  a.    To  moisten, 

to  ruakr  wet. 
MADHOUSE,  mud'hiise,  a.  A  house  where 

rand  men  are  cured  or  confined. 
MADLV,    mid'l^,    ad.     Without   under. 

stunding. 

MADMAN,  mid'min,  t.  88.    A  man  de- 

prired  cf  his  understanding. 
MADNESS,  mid'n^,  #.  Distraction ;  forsr, 

wildness,  rape. 
MADRIGAL,  mid'dr^gil,  t.    A  pastoral 

song. 
MADWORT,  midNrirt,  #.  An  herb. 
MAGAZINE,  mig'gi-xhhii't,  112.  A  store- 
bouse,  coninionl^  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  or 

repository  of  provisions  ;  of  late  this  wurd  has 

signified  a  miso^llaiieous  paniphlrL 
MAGGOT,  mlg'g&t,  #.  166.    A  small  grab 

which  turns  into  a  fljr ;  whimsy,  caprice,  odd 

fancy.    

MAGGOTTINESS,  mAg'gftt.t^-nis,  *.  The 

state  of  abounding  with  reaggutf. 
MAOGOTTV.  m4g'gfit.i,  ad.    Fall  of  mag- 

gots ;  capricion«.  whimsical. 
MAGICAL,  midj^-kil,  a.     Acting  or  per- 
formed bv  secret  and  invisible  p«»wcfs. 
MAGICALLA',  mHd'ji-kAl-^,  ad.  According 

to  the  rites  of  niagick. 
MAGICK,m^d5lk,«.544.    The  art  of  put- 

ting  in  action  the  power  of  spiiiis  ;  the  secret 

opcratr<»us  of  natural  powers. 
MAGICK,  mid'jik,  a,     Incantating ;  necro- 

maittick. 
MAGICIAN,  mijlih'in,#.  88.  One  skilled 

in  magick,  an  enchanter,  a  necromancer. 
MAGISTERIAT^  mld-jis-t^r'rMl,  a.    Such 

as  suits  a  master ;  lufty,  arrogant,  despotick  ; 

chyro'ically  prepared,  after  we  manner  of  a 

magislerv. 
MAGISTERIALLY,  mld-jis-ti'ri-ll-*,  ad. 

Arrogantly.  . 

MAGiSTl!RIALNESS,mld.jU-t^'ri4liit, 

I.   Haughtiness. 
M  AGISTER V,  mid'ji8.tir.^,  «.    A  tarm  ia 

chymistry.  ^      ,        ^     , 

MAGISTllACA  ,  mid'jls-trl-s^,  a.  Oflkeor 

di'jnilv  of  a  ma^iftnite. 
MAGISTRATE,  mdd'jls.tr&te,s.01.  A  maa 

publicklv  iiivrtird  withauthuritv.agorcraoor. 
M  AGN  AN  1  >nTY,inig.ni.nIm'*-t*,#.Groat. 

ueaa  of  mind,  ekvatiou  of  soal. 
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MAGNANIMOUS,  mig.nin'^lD^  a.Orcat 

ef  mind,  elevated  in  «trnUnient. 
MAGNANIMOUSLY,    iu4g-nin'*.m4s-l^, 

ad.     With  grentnessof  m'uid. 
MAGNET,  mig'n^t,  a.    The  loadstone,  the 

stone  that  attracts  iron. 
MAGNETICAL,  nulg-nll'te-kAl,  7  a.      Re- 
MAGNETICK,  m^i^-n^l'tik,  509.  f      lating 

to  the  magiiet ;  having  powers  correspondent 

to  those  of   the  magnet;  attractive,  having 

the  power  to  draw  thuigs  distant. 
MAGNETISM,  m^g^n^t-Izm,  «.    Power  of 

the  loadstone,  power  of  attraction. 
MAGNIFIABLE,  m^s'nt-fi-i-bl,  a.   183. 

To  be  eitolled  or  praised.  Unusual. 
MAGNIFICAL,  m^g-nlff^-kill,   >a.  IUu«- 
MAGNIFICK,  mdg.niff Jk,  609.  ]     triouB, 

grand. 
MAGNIFICENCE,     mlg-nirft-slnse,     «. 

Grandeur  of  ap|)earance,  itplendour. 
MAGNIFICENT,  m^g-nlff^sent,  a.  Grand 

in  appearance,  splendid,  pompous;  fond  of 

splendour,  setting  greatness  to  show. 

MAGNIFICENTLY,mig-nif(1^.8lnt.li,a<f. 

Pompously,  splendidly. 

MAGNIFICO,  mig-nifr^.kA, «.  A  grandee 

of  Venice. 

MAGNIFIER,  m^g'n^.f Ufir, i.  98.  One  that 
praises  eztravaganily  ;  a  glass  that  increases 
the  bulk  of  an^  object. 

To  MAGNIFY,  m^g'n^.fl,  r.a.  183.  To 
make  great,  to  exaggt  title,  to  extol  highly  ;  to 
raise  in  estimation  ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
any  object  lo  the  eye. 

MAGNITUDE,  m^Vnt -tide,  «.  Greatness, 
grandeur ;  coraparaiive  bulk. 

Magpie,  mig'pl,  ».  a  bird  sometimeB 
Uiight  totalk. 

MAHOGANY,  mi-hiigi-n*,  «.  A  solid 
wtiod  brought  frtnu  Aiuerica. 

MAID,  mide,  202.  1$.   An  onmarried 

MAIDEN,  m^'d'D,  103,  )  woman,  a  vir- 
gin ;  a  woman  servnnt,  fimHie. 

MAID,  niide,  «.  A  speii^s  of  skate  fish. 

MAIDEN,  ina'd'n,  a.  103.  (>onMsting  of 
virpns  ;  fresh,  new,  unused,  orjjMiliuted. 

MAIDIAHAIH,  roVdn-h'ire,  s,  A  plant. 

M  AIDKNUKAI),  niVdn-licd,    }  s,  Viigin- 

MAlDKNIIOOl),  niVd'n-hiid,  S  ity,  vir- 
gin  pufjty,  frc^(lun^  iroru  cvMHaniinution ;  new- 
ness. Ifc%liii«*»»,  ui:contamiuute«i  stale. 

MAIDI.MJP,  n.V«ru-lii,,  *•  An  herb. 

MAII)I:NLV,  ni.Mrn-le,  a.  Like  a  maid, 
gentir,  itMHlest,  lniioroii"*,  dt-ci  nt. 

MAIDHOOD,  midebud,  s.  Virginity.  Not 

USM'd. 

MAIDMARIAN,  raide.mare'>  jln,  ».  A  kind 

of  dohce. 
M  VIDSKUVANT,  mlide-stV^;lnt,«.     A  fe- 

male  vrvHfil. 
MAJI.STR:  \L,  nwl  t*Vu'.kAl,7  d.   Aupist, 
MAJi:.STU'K,ini-jo.Htik.50l>,  J  having 

di^jnily  ;  stnlt-ly,  ponip«Mi«.  ivil>!trne. 

MAJi:STirALLY,n.4-j,:vt^kaI.^.m/.\Viih 

digi.ity,  wiili  gtaitrJiiir. 

MAJFSTV,m.ldji's-tt',*.Di^'nity,  grandeur, 

Ixiwcr,   sovcrri^iity  ;    elevation  i  the    title  of 
iliif:s  and  (jutcns. 

MAIL,  in4lf ,  $.  201.    A  coat  of  iteel  net- 
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work  worn  for  defence  ;  any  vmoor  ;  a  petC- 
raao's  handle,  a  bag.  , 

To  MAIL,  mjtle,  r.  a.    To  arm  defensively, 

to  cover  as  with  arniour.  ' 

To  MAIM,  m^me,  r.  a.    To  dcpiive  of  any 

necessary  part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of  a  limt>. 
MAIM,  m&me,  •.    Privation  of  some  esaea^ 
tial  part,  lameness  produced  by  a  wnond  or 
amputation;  injury,  mischief;  essential   de- 
fect. 
MAIN,  rolkne,  a.  202.  Principal,  chief;  rio^ 
lent,  strong  ;  gross,  containing  the  chief  part  ; 
important,  forcible. 
MAIN,  mane,  s.    The  gross,  the  bulk  ;  th« 
sum,  the  whole  ;  the  ocean,  violence,  fwroe  ; 
a  haiifl  at  dice;  the  C'onlinrnt. 
MA  I N  LA  N  D,  mine-liud',  m.  The  Continent. 
MAINLY,  mine'lo,  od.  Chiefly,  prindpaUy; 

greatly,  powerfully. 
MAINMAST,  mkne'mlst,  s.    The  chief  or 

middle  mast. 
MAINPRISE,  mine'prlze,  •.   Delivery  into 
the  custody  of  a  fi^nd,  upon  security  given 
for  appearance. 
MAINSAIL,  mine's^le,  a.    The  taU  of  • 

mainmast. 
MAINSHEET^  mltne'sh^H  #.  The  sheet  oa 

sail  of  the  mainmast. 
MAINYARD,  mkne'yird,  #.    The  yaid  o€ 

the  mainmast. 
To  MAINTAIN,  mln-tkne',  c.a.    To  pte. 
serve,  to  keep  ;  to  defend,  to  make  bock)  ;  to 
keep  op,  to  sup|H>rt  the  expense  of ;  tu  support 
with  the  convenience  of  life. 
To  MAINTAIN,  mIn-tAne',  r.a.    To  rop. 

port  by  argument;  lo  asvert  aa  a  tenet 
MAINTAINABLE,  mln-tkne'l-bl,  «•    De. 

fencible,  jii5tifiuble. 
M  AI NTA I N  ER,  min-tine'&r,  s.  Supporter, 

cherisher. 
MAINTENANCE,  m^n't^n-lnse,*.  Sappij 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  »uni>ort,  protectiuu  ; 
contijmance.  security  from  failure. 
MAINTOP,  m&ne-t6p',  #.    The  top  of  tlM 

mainmast. 
MAJOR,  ro&'j&r,  a.  166.  Greater  in  Bunber, 

Quantity,  or  extent  ;  greater  in  dignity. 
MAJOR,  mA'jur,  s.  The  officer  above  th* 
captain  ;  a  niuyoc  or  bead  oflicer  of  a  town  ; 
the  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism,  coutainin|r 
s<»mc  f!«-neiaiit\. — Major-geurral,  llie  gencru 
officer  of  the  second  unk. — :M;ijor-doroo,  dim 
who  holds  occasionally  tlie  place  of  miH^f  oi 
Uie  hoa%e. 
M  AJORATI0N,midj^rk'9hin,s.  Incieftar, 

enlariifment. 
MAJORITY,  niJ  j^r'^to,  t.  The  state  of 
benig  irrealer  ;  tlic  iireatcr  number  ;  full  a^* 
end  of  minority  ;  the  t.ifice  i«f  a  major. 
MAIZE,  maze,  «.  Indian  ivheat. 
To  M  A  K IC,  ui<\ke,  r.  a.  To  create ;  to  form 
of  in.iteriai:i  ;  to  produce  as  the  a^nt  ;  to  pro- 
duce as  a  cause;  to  perfurm,to  use,  to  6riji£Uito 
any  stale  or  con()iuon  ;  to  form  ;  to  hold,  lo 
ke<-p  ;  to  establish  hi  riches  or  happiness  ;  lu 
siiifer,  to  incur;  to  commit,  to  compel,  lo 
fiirce,  to  constrain  ;  to  intend  ;  to  raise  as  pro- 
fit from  any  tiling  ;  to  arrive  at  ;  to  gain  ,  to 
force  ;  to  g^iin  by  force  ;  to  put,  to  pUce  ;  lo 
incline;  U»  piuve  as  anar^'umcut;  tu  repro> 
Si  nt ;  to  constitute  ;  to  amount  to  ;  to  iDoJid  ; 
to  form.— To  Maka  away,  to  kill,  lo  teli«7  » 
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sir  ler,  n6t  Idt— t&be  17l,'t&b  ITS,  biU  ITK-itl  90»-pi&nd  SlS—f/Un  406,  mia  469: 

io  tnmrfqr.    ToMakc  ■oooiint,to  rackon.to  be- 

fieve.<-^To  Make  accoont  of,  to  estceoi,  to  re- 
gard.-oTo  Make  free  wiUi.to  treat  without  cerc- 

motty.— ToIMake  t{(>ud,tu  ntainUin,  to  ju:*iifj; 

tu  fulfil^  to  acGoiQpiUb. — To  Make  HkIu  uf,  lu 

contider  as  of  no  contequcnce. — Tu  Make 

loTc*  to  court,  to  play  tkie  gallant.— To  Hake 

nerrj,  to  teast«  to  paruke  of  afi  entertainnient. 

-o  To  Make  much  of,  to  cherish,  to  fotter. — 

Tu  Blake  of,  what  to  Make  of,  is,  how  to  on- 

drratand. — ^To  Make  of,  to  produce  from,  to 

effect ;  to  consider,  to  account,  tu  esteem. — 

To  Make  over,  to  settle  in  the  hands  of  tnis- 

teea.  to  traiufer. — ^I'o  Make  out,  to  clear,  to 

explain,   to  clear  to  one's  self ;  to  prove,  to 

CTince. — ^To  Make  sure  of,  to  consider  a«  cer- 
tain ;  to  aeeore  to  one's  possession— To  Make 

up,  to  get  together ;  to  reconcile,  to  repair ;  tu 

coinpoee  as  of  iogredients  ;  to  supply,  to  re- 
pair ;  to  clear ;  to  accooipllsh,  to  cuiiclode. 
1V>  MAKE^ke,  r.a.  To  tend,  to  travel,  to  go 

any  waj,  to  rash;  to  contribute;  tu  operate;  to 

act  as  a  proof  or  argument,  or  cause ;  to  coo- 

cor ;  to  show,  to  appear,  to  carry  appearance. 

—To  Make  away  with,  to  desUoy,  to  kill.— 

To  Make  for,  to  advantage,  tu  favour. — To 

Bfake  op,  to  compensate,  to  be  instead. 
MARE,  nike,  #.  Form,  ttnictare. 
UAK£BAT£,    roikel>ite,  $.    Breeder  of 

qoarrelt.      ,     , 
MAKER,  mi'kir,  f .  96.    The  Creator,  one 

who  makes  any  tiling ;  one  who  sets  any  thing 

io  its  proper  sute. 
MAKEPEACE,  mlike'p^,  a.  Peacemaker; 

reconciler. 
MAKEWEIGHT,  mlike'wke,  s.  Any  imaU 

iking  thrown  in  to  make  up  weight. 
MALADY,  mil't-d^.  «.    A  disease,  a  dis- 

temper,  a  disorder  of  body,  sicknesv 
MALANDERS,mili'io.dirc,«.    A  dry  scab 

on  the  paatem  of  horM:s. 
MALAPERT,  mll'il-pirt,a.    Saucy,  quick 

witb  impudence. 
MALAPEUTNESS,mAr4-p2rt-nl8,i.  Live- 

finess  of  reply  without  decency  ;  quick  im- 

podeoce,  saudiiess. 
BfALAPERTLY,  mll'1-plrt-U,  ad.    Impu- 
dently, saucily. 
HALE,  m&Ie,  a.    Of  the  tex  that  begets 

yoon|[,  not  female. 
MALE,  mile,  t.    The  he  of  any  species. 
MALE,  mile,  a  In  composition,  signifies  III. 
BIA  LE  A  DMI NISTR  ATION,  mide-^d-roin- 
nts-tri'sh&n,  s.  Bad  management  of  affairs. 

ty  I  kave  rl«eo  Ibe  flrw  aylUbl-  of  UiU  and  ibc  mc 
ecribif  woroa.  comp<Mintlr<i  of  maU,  the  long  lovwi 
^  «.  becaate  1  Inok  a|Htn  molr  u  a  prefix  not  aiirr- 
•b4a  la  its  tuoail  Id  wurd*  «ii  uar  owo  r«»itipfl*itioo, 
•ay  Mnr«  ibaa  mrthtfort^  mix,  pre,  or  r/c#  .•  arth  and 
f»n  are  ost-d  separately  «»  Mljectivrt,  which  »•  uoi  the 
«••«  witb  MMle ;  bol  mis,  we.  and  lirr,  are  never 
■•ad  oat  of  cmipoaitloa,  a»<(  are  tber»-iuie  v»ai.iijr  un- 

*^  (k«  same  predicament.     fJLt,  tu*t  belnjc  a  pi  cflx  uf 

•■'owa  wbteh  we  can   apply  to  word*  at   plncQie, 

■••«•  tke  toand  of  «  acconliof  to  tbr  pre»enre  or  ab- 

•••••  "f  iW  accewl,  or  tba  na»nr«  of  ihr  iticrrfitinif 

^— oaaam>»<  /**>>;  b«t  tmls,  belug  •rpiic4l>lcio  any 

J»^^, aever  alters  tbc  soond  of  r.  4C<).     Ptf,  when 

^^*— <  to  words  of  oqr  owo,  ai  pre  cimct^mf,  yrt 

•"Jf*»*.  Am.  nerer  sborlrni  ibr  vonrl.   M4>,  531, 

•Jti  aad  rire,  lu  tfict-yrtsident ,  nn  a>(miral,  k<. 

■W^  well  be  cbioced  into  ris},rrMUI,»t,  4ii«l  rt» 

~*y*^.  M  mHle-amteiit  aad  mak-yrart  'rr  miu  m*//- 

^^Wa^  maipmctier.    hm%  ihouxk  a(l  onr  Fro. 
lOklkMwrias  adopt  ib«  iJMWt  soaad  v(  a,  ainl 


some  eveo  leave  oat  the  e,  yet,  as  aoalocy  Is  to  *^f^ 
cidedly  io  favour  of  tbe  long  aoand,  and  costoto  i*  nof 
qnlle  ananimoar,  tbe  Inni;  toan*!  oiicbl  rcttaint)  to 
have  t^e  preiereoce  with  aU  who  aim  at  rurrrcluria 
aud  consiMcucy.  W.  JahoMon  If  the  only  «>ne  who 
adopu  tliii  proonociBtivD  ;  and  Barclay,  by  ptiiiini;  « 
hyplicu  after  mui«,  seems  to  favour  It.  If  ciuioni  has 
decided  in  favour  of  tbe  short  sound  of  a,  the  e  ua|ht 
to  b«  omitted  In  writlac,  and  then  tbe  spelling  and 
soand  would  aot  be  at  variance;  bat,  aa  this  wunld  lead 
tolncnrable  cviU  In  latieaage,  tbe  pronanClatioa  otigbt 
rather  to  conform  to  the  vrtbofrapby. 

MALECONTENT,  mile'kdn-tint,  •.  I 
M  A  LECONTENTED,m&le.k6n.t^'t&l,4!.> 

Discontented,  dissatisfied. 
MALECONT£NT£DLY,nkle-k6nt^n'lJd. 

1^,  mi.  With  discontent. 
MA  LECONTENTEDN  ESS,  mile-kiD-t^n'- 

t^-n^,  i.    Discontentedness,  want  of  af- 
fection to  povemment. 
MALEDICTION,  mil-l^dlk'shinyS.  Curse, 

execration,  drtiuiiciation  of  evil. 
MALEFACTION,  mll-l^-filk'sh&n,  «.     A 

criine,  an  otfeiice 
MALEFACTOR,  mlM^flk't&r,  s.     An  of- 
fender aL'HJnst  law,  a  criminal. 
MALEFICK,  mdl-l^ff ik,  a.  509.  Mischiev- 

ous,  hurtful. 
MALEPRACTICE,mile-prlk'tis,s.  Prac- 

tice  contrary  to  rules. 
MALEVOLENCE,  m4-l|v'v&-llnse,  «.    HI 

will,  inclination  to  hurt  ntliers,  ronligiiitv. 
MALEVOLENT,  mi-llv'v^llnt;  a.  lil-dis- 

posed  towards  otlicrs. 
MALEVOLENTLY.  m|.liv'vA-l*ntl*,  ad. 

Malignly,  njalipuantiy. 
MALICE.  mkVlin,  a,  140.     Deliberate  mis- 
chief;    ill  intention  to  any  one,    desire    of 

hortiti)r 
MALICIOUS,  m4lish'&s,a.  Ul-disposed  to 

any  one,  inteinlir.g  ill. 
MALICI018LY,  mi-lJsh'fis-li,  ad.    With 

ninlitnity,  with  iiitrntion  of  mi»chirf. 
MALICIOU.SNESS,  mAlIsh'is-n^s,  •.  Ma- 

iicr,  iii»efili<ni  <  f  nuscHief  to  anoilit- r. 
MALIGN,  mi-llne',  o.  184.    UnfavonraMo, 

ill-disposed  to  any  one,  lualicluus  ;  iiifcciiuu*, 

fatal  to  the  hudy,  pestilential. 
To  M ALU; N, mi-line',  r.a.  To  regard  with 

envy  or  iiia'i'f  ;  to  hurt ;  t'»  censure. 
MALIGNANCY,  niil-HR'nin-st'.  $.  MhKvo- 

knee,  malicf,  ilesiructief  lendt-ucy. 
MALIGNANT,  nia-llk^'ndnl,    «.     Envious, 

raalicicu^  ;  hostile  to  life,  as,  niaU;:hrt»i^ft.'verH. 
MALIGNANT,  mii-l{R'n4nt,s.  A  man  of  ill 

intf*iiti<'n,   malevolently   dis|K}sed  ;    it   was   a 

w«»rd  US"  d  of  the  detriiders  of  the  church  and 

monarchy  by  ihc  rebel  sectaries  in  the  ci»il 

war^. 
MALIGN  VNTLY,  mi-l Vnlnl-W-, ad.  With 

ill  iiittiitiaii,  ruilici'MisIf,  miscfiicvou^ly. 
MALICNER,  in«-llne'6r,  f.  S80.     One  who 

rr};aids  another  with  ill  will ;  sarca^iical  ceo- 

surrr. 
MALIGNITY,  m4  ll;;'n^t^«.  Malice;  de- 

structivc  friuh  ixy  i  cvilness  of  na'ure. 
MALIGNLY,    .i.illnel^,   od.     I-lnviously, 

with  ill  itill.  ^ 
M  ALKIN.  niiln'kfn,  a.  A  dirty  wench. 
MALI^  tnjll,  f.  A  stroke,  a  blow.  ObsM^'lete. 

A  kind  «»f  h.itrriir  haninier  ;  a  walk  where 

they  furiucrly  pla)ed  witli  Balis  aud  bailSk 
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t^  659.  F^te  78,  fir  77,  iSll  88,  fit  81— mi  08,  m^t  09— pbe  105,  pk  107-Hi6 169,  fliSfv  101, 

MAMMON,  mibn'mio,  «.  166.  Rkhet. 

MAN,  m&n,  «.  81.  Homan  being,  the  n 
of  the  human  species ;  a  servant,  an  atteiidant-, 
a  word  uf  familiarity  bordering  on  contempt ; 
it  is  used  in  a  loose  tiguification  fike  the 
French  on,  one,  an^  one ;  one  of  oncominoo 
qualificatiuni;  indiTidual ;  a  moveable  piece  at 
chess  or  draughts. — Man  of  war,  a  ship  of  wv. 

To  MAN,  rain,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  men; 
to  Ruard  with  mea ;  to  fortify,  to  streogibca ; 
to  tame  a  hawk. 

MANACLES,  min'ol-kiz,  #.  406.  Chak« 
for  the  hands. 

To  MANACLE,  min'oi-kl^  v.  m.  To  chain 
the  hands,  to  shackle. 

To  MAN  AGE,  mln'Idje,  v.  a.  00.  To  eon- 
duct,  to  carry  on  ;  to  train  a  horae  to  sraoefaJ 
action ;  to  govern,  to  make  tractable :  to 
wield,  to  move  or  use  easily  ;  to  busbaiM,  to 
make  the  object  of  caution,  to  treat  with  cao* 
tion  or  decency. 

To  MANAGE,  mlnldje,  r.  a.  00.  To  fnpcr- 
Intend  affairs,  to  transact. 

MANAGE,  mtn1dje,«.  Conduct,  admini- 
stration i  a  riding-school ;  managemeot  of  a 
horse. 

MANAGEABLE,  mini4e4.bl, a.  Euj  in 
the  use  ;  goTernabIc,  tracuble. 

MANAOEABLENESS,  minlcUe-i.bl-nit, 
s.  Accommodation  to  easy  use ;  tractablencss, 
easiness  to  be  governed. 

MANAGEMENT,  mln  idje-mjnt,  s.  Con- 
duct, administration;  practice,  transaction, 
dealing. 

MANAGER,  minldje-ir,  #.  06.  One  who 
has  the  conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing;  a 
man  of  frugality,  a  g«iod  husband. 

MANAGERY,  mdn'idje-r^,  •.  Condnct,  di- 
rection, administration ;  husbandry,  frugality; 
manner  uf  using. 

MANATION,  mi-nli'shin,  «.  The  net  oT 
issuing  from  something  el»c. 

MANCHET,  mintshh,  a. 00.  A  amnU  loaf 
of  fine  bread. 

MANCHINEEL, mintth-fn-^l', «.  A laige 
tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

•  1^  1  do  not  betiuie  to  pUc«  tbe  acceat  on  tke  lai( 

lylUblc  of  thU  word,  u  this  'itrtts^  not  iMsly  hs  fmm, 

bat  tbe  beat  asiice,  •crins  to  rcqnirr.    Dr.  Johaaua  awt 

other  orthocpi*ii  place  tbr  accent  in  tbe  same  »aaacr, 

conlriiry  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  wbo  placet  U  oa  tbe  iiil 

■yllable. 

To  MANCIPATE,  min'f^.p4te,  v.  a.  T» 
enslave,  to  bind. 

MANCIPATION, m4na*.p4'fhin,«.  SUv- 
ery,  involuntary  obligation. 

MA  NCIPLE,  min'a^pl, «.  405.  The  ftewnrd 
of  a  community,  the  purveyor. 

MANDAMUS,  roindi'mte,  # .  A  writ  from 
tbe  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

MANDARIN,   m^-d^r^n',   #.    lU.     A 
Chinese  n<ibleroaii  ur  magistrate. 
t^  Dr.  Johnsoo.and  tbe  othrr  le»leof  rapbsrs  alla» 

bim  •pill  tint  word  wiihout  tb*-  final  r.    It  auy  be  ob> 

•er\ril,  ih»t  most  of  thr*e  ■•m«-»  fVinn  »h*-  £*»!*••• 

to  o«  t>y  mi*«.«  uarlet,  and  ibe  htH  acrtuuta  w«  k***  •• 

tbtfte  rnjiHliir*  «rc  ffom  tbe  FreiuJi. 

MANDAT\UV,m4n'd4-tar.K  «.  511.    He 

to  whom  the  Pope  has.  bv  virtue  of  l»i«  V**' 
rt'L'itiive,  and  hi»  own  ptoj>rT  il^ht,  given* 
mai.<intr  f<>r  his  benefice. 
MA.NDATK,  mindhc,  $,  91.    c  ommaud; 
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ty  Tbis  word  U  a  wblmsical  tnilanee  of  tbt  caprice 
of  cuatom.  Notliing  ran  be  nioie  anifonn  than  ibe 
soond  we  eive  to  a  before  ttoablc  /  in  the  same  syila- 
bk ;  aud  yet  tliis  wtird,  when  it  ■ignifici  a  ntxtdtrn 
bararoer.  lias  nut  only  rhaugeil  ilt'it^p  sound  of  a  in 
aU  into  the  a  in  a//ry,  but  has  dwindled  into  the  abort 
Boand  of  e  in  MaU^  a  walk  in  St.  Jamt>»'»  I'ark,  wher  e 
tbey  formerly  played  with  mallaaud  bails,  and  from 
wbtroce  it  bad  ita  name  ;  and,  to  crown  tbe  absurdity, 
a  Btreit  parallel  to  this  walk  is  spelt  Pali  Mall,  and 
pronnanced  Peltmell.  wbicb  confounds  itsoiii{in  with 
the  French  adverb  ytlemiU.  For  hntlf-y  ap|>t;ars  to 
derive  the  name  o(  ibe  street  Justly  from  peUere 
maleot  to  strike  wiib  a  mnllct.  That  this  word  waa 
Ju»tly  pronoanced  formerly  w«  can  scarcely  duubi, 
from  tbe  rhymes  to  it : 

«• WUh  mighty  mall, 

**  The  mouater  merciless  bUo  made  to  fall.** 

Spenar, 

"  Aad  give  that  reveread  head  a  maU, 

**  Or  two  or  three,  agaivt  a  wall."* 

Bumroi, 
A%  a  corroboration  of  this,  we  And  a  large  woodea 
club,  nsed  for  Killing  swine,  called  aud  spelt  nmaii  ; 
aad  the  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  bruise  is  sptrit  aud 
pronoanre-t  in  the  same  manner.  Tbe  word  muiUet, 
where  the  latter  i  la  separated  from  the  former,  is  an- 
der  a  different  predicament,  and  is  pronoanced  rega< 
larly.— See  Principles.  No. 85. 

MALLARD,  miriird,  #.  8S.    The  drake  of 

the  wild  duck. 
MALLEABILITY,     mlMi4.bU'*.t*,     $. 

Quality  of  enduiing  the  hammer. 
MALLEABLE,  mlll^l-bl,  a.  118.  Capable 

of  being  spread  by  beating. 
MALLEABLENESS,    mll'lM-bl-nlg,    «. 

Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer. 
To  M  ALLEATE,  mlne-kte,  r.a.  To  hammer. 
MALLET,  rairih,  s.  99.  A  wooden  hammer. 
MALLOWS,  milnoze,  «.  A  plant. 
MALMSEY,  mim'ze, «.  401.  A  sort  of  grape; 

a  kind  uf  wine. 
MALT,  milt,  #.  79.    Grain  steeped  in  water 

and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kihu 
MALTDUST,miU'd&8t,<.  The  diutofmalt. 
MALTFLOOR,  milt'flAre,  #.   A  floor  to  dry 

malt. 
To  MALT,  milt,  V.  n.    To  make  malt,  to  be 

made  malt. 
M ALTHORSE,  miltliirse,  s.    A  duU  doh. 

Obsolete. 
MALTMAN,  miU'ialn,  88.\«.    One    who 
MALTSTER,  milt'stfir,        f     makes  malL 
MALVACEOUS,  mAl-vl'shis,  a.    Relating 

tu  mallows. 
MALV£RSATION,mll-Tir.sk'fh5n,«.  Bad 

shifts,  m«»«n  nrtific"**. 
MAM  MA ,  milm-mi', «.  77.    The  fond  word 

fur  mother. 
MAAniKT,  mdm'mit,  t,  99.    A  puppet,  a 

figure  dressed  up. 

MAMMIFORM.  mWrne-firm,  a.    Having 

the  shape  of  paps  or  dups. 
MAMMILLARY,   mlrn'mll-ll-r^,    a.    Be- 

loiifEinic  to  tJie  pups  or  dugs. 

^  \  ha\e  dcparte*'  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  IVrry,  Ebiick,  Dr.  Ash,  Or.  Kenrlck,  and  Dr. 
Joliiiwnn,  in  the  arcrntuaiitHi  of  iliis  word,  and  agree 
wilh  Mr.  Narrs  and  Bailey  in  pUrinc  •*>♦•  Mreta  upon 
the  arsi  >y|i«blr  of  Ibis  and  simil'«r  words,  and  a«  Dr. 
Jol)n»«*u  hiniirlf  h4«  done  on  AxtUani,  M»tnllary, 
Payillartf.  mil  Cay/Hurtf  ;  aud  a*  all  i.ur  orihutptsu 
bni  Dr.  Krur  ck  on  .Wi«(  Wtoity.— Set-  Acadtmy. 

MAMAIOCK,  milni'mfik,  s.  1G6.    A  large 

shaj »»•<<«»  |,i,  if. 

To  M  \MM()i  K,  mjlm'inuk,  r..tt.    To  tear, 
to  puli  lu  pieces. 
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•tr  IfTTf  ait  lOft— t&be  lTl,'t&b  171,  bin  171— 1&  90»-p&&]id  SlS--<Ain  405,  tbm  469. 

commUsion*  tent  or  tnm< 


precept,  charfic, 

mitted.  . 

MANDATORY,  m4n'aA-tSr4,  a. 512.  Pre- 

crptire*  <Ufectory. 

tr  for  ibc  d.  K«  Domestkk, 
MANDIBLE,  mAod^-bl,  s.  405.   The  jaw, 

thf  instrument  of  luanducatioiu 
MANDIBULAR,  mAii.d]b'b&-l4r,  a.    Be- 

l^fti^rinc  In  the  jaw. 
MAN  DRAKE,  mln'dr^e,  #.    The  root  of 

litis  plutit  i>  Mud  to  bear  a  retembUnce  to  the 

liunuii  form. 
To  M ANDUCATE,  min'd&.kkte,  v.  a.    To 

chfw,  to  cat. 
MANDUCATION,  min-di-ki'shilD,!.  Eat- 

inif.  chewing. 
MANE,   Qi^e,  f.    The  hair  which  hangs 

i\j^n  <»ii  the  neck  of  horset. 
MANE  AT  ER,  mAn'kc-ir,  i.    A  cannibal, 

an  aiitl*rofiophagite. 
MAN  ED,  nian'd,  a.  S59.  Having  a  mane. 
MANF^,    lauQcz,  «.    Ohoet,  shade.— See 

JdiUtpedt$, 
MANFUL,  minY^l,  a.  Bold,  stout,  daring. 
MAN  FU  LL  Y,  mdn'fdl^,  ad.  Boldly,  stouUy. 
MANFULN£SS,min'fiil.nl8,«.  Stoutness, 

boldnrss. 
HANG  E,  m&nje,  s.  The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 
31  ANGER,  mkne'jfir,  s.  642.    The  place  or 

▼rstel  ill  wliich  aiiiraali  are  fed  with  corn. — 

Src  Change. 

MANGtNESS,  mJine'j^-n^f.  Scabbiness, 

iufectton  with  the  roange. 
To  MANGLE,  ming'gl,  v.a.  405.  To  lacerate, 

to  cm  or  tear  pieceraeai*  or  butcher. 
M ANGLER,  ming^gl-iir, «.    A  hacker,  one 

tiiat  dcitrojrt  buiighnglj. 
MANGO,  mAng'gA,  «.   A  fruit  of  the  isle  of 

Java,  brought  u*  Europe  pickled. 
BIANGY,  mltne'j^,  a.    Infected  with  the 

■Mnffe,  tcnbhjr. 
M ANH  ATER,  minl4te-fir, «.  Misaathrope, 

one  that  halet  mankind. 
MANHOOD,  nin'hod,  i. '  Human  nature ; 

▼irilily,  not  womanhood  ;  virility,  not  child- 
hood ;  courace,  fortitude. 
MANIAC,  mi'nWk,  605.  "la.  Raging 

MANIACAL,  ml.nl'^-kdl,  506. 1         with 

madiiets. 
MANIFEST,  m^n'n^-f^t,  a.    Plain,  open, 

ni»t  cniK'raled  ;  cJcircied. 
To  MANIFEST,  m^n'n^flst,  r.  a.  To  make 

appear  ;  to  »hnw  pla'iilv,  U»  discover. 
M \N1  FESTATK )N,  m'an.ni.ri«.l4 shin, «. 

Diicovrrv.  pnhliciti'm. 
MANIFESTABLE,     inln-nefcs'ti-bl,    a. 

tM\y  to  he  made  evident. 
MANIF1-:STLY,  min'toi.f&t.li,  ad.  Clearly, 

«»'<1ru!lv. 

MANIFESTNESS,  minn^flst-nls,  i.  Per- 

»l»icoitv,  clear  eviHnice. 
MvVNiFESTO,  min-n^.f&tA,  #.    Publick 

|»nitr-^taiioii,  n  dt-claralinn  inform. 
MANIFOU),  roAa'nt-fild,  a.    Of  different 

Muds,  m«uy  in  iinmber,  mnltiplitd. 
MANIFOLDLY,  mAn'nc-fold.liS  mi.    In  a 

/"•iiifold  nian.-rr. 

M  XNIKIN,  nuln'ni-kin,  $.  A  lilUe  man. 
^•^NIFLE,  min'e-pl.  t.  405.    A  handful ; 

awLaUUidof  wldiera. 
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MANIPULAR,  ml.nlp'p&-llr,  a.   Relating 

to  a  maniple. 
MANK(LLER,  mlnOclllfir,  «.98.  Murderer. 
MANKIND,  mln-kylnd',  $,  The  race  or 
species  of  human  beings.— See  Gu4Mrd. 
t^  This  mord  is  sometiinct  improperly  proaoanccd 
with  the  accent  on  the  fint  syllable,  and  Is  even  niark- 
etJ  so  by  Dr.  Ash.  Mllion,  with  hia  usual  Uceos«, 
sometimes  places  the  accent  iu  il.is  manocr — 

** where  he  might  likHicst  ftnd 

*<  The  only  tvto  of  muttkind,  but  In  ibcm 
"  The  whole  incladed  race,  his  parp08*d  prey." 
But  Pope,  in  this  particnlar,  b  a  better  guide.  Wb  ia 
prose  and  vesse : 

*'  I'hc  proper  study  of  mankimd  la  man." 

Em  tap  on  Man. 
It  B»ay  be  asked.  Indeed,  why  mankind  shoohl  not 
have  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable  a«  well  a»  Ufotnart' 
kind?  It  may  be  answered,  so  It  has,  wlcu  H  is  to  dls- 
Un^alfh  It  from  womaukiHil ;  hut  when  it  is  u^cd  ab- 
solatcly  it  lurlndes  %0omaHkmd  :  and.  to  nvoid  the 
distinction  which  an  accent  on  ibe  f\rtt  tyllable  would 
imply,  it  very  properly  throws  the  at  cent  ou  lb* 
general  and  nut  on  ilic  specific  part  of  ih«  woni. 

MANLIKE,  minllke,  a.  Having  the  com- 
plele  qualities  of  a  man.  befitting  a  maiu 

MAN  LESS,  m^n'1^8,  a.  Without  men,  not 
nianiied. 

MANLINESS,  mlnl^nla,  #.  Dignity, 
bravery,  stuutuets. 

MA  N  LY,  miln'le,  a.  Manlike,  becoming  a 
man,  firm,  brave,  stuul. 

MANNA,  mln'ml,«.  A  delicious  food  dis- 
tilled from  lieaven  for  ll»e  support  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  their  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness ;  a  kind  of  gutii,  a  identic  purpatrfe. 

MANNER,  nidn'nur,  s.4l8.  Form,  method; 
habit,  fushioii  ;  sort,  kind  ;  inien.  cast  of  luuk  : 
peculiar  way.— Manners,  in  ilie  plural,  general 
way  of  life,  nuirnU,  habits ;  ceremouiotis  be- 
haviour, studied  civiiitv. 

MANNERUNESS,  mdnnirli-nls,  #.  O- 
vility,  ceremonions  c<»niplaisance. 

MANNERLY,  m4n'n5r-lc,tt.  Civil,  cere- 
monious, complaisant. 

MANNERLY,  min'nir-lt,  ad.  Civilly, 
without  rudeness. 

BIANNIKIN,  mdn'ni-kln,  s.  A  little  man, 
a  dwarf. 

MANNISH,  min'nlsh,  a.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance «>f  a  man,  bold,  masculine,  impudent. 

MANfEUVRE,  mAn'6-vfir,  «.    An  attempt, 
out  of  the  common  course  of  action^  to  reheve 
oursdvei,  orannojr  ouradversary,  and  gene- 
rally uved  in  maritime  affairs. 
^  This  wonl,  though  eitrrenl  lo  conversation,  and 

rrally  nsetol,  U  in  uo   pidionary   I   have  met  wilb. 

The  iriphtbong  otu  has  no  correspondent  soaod  In  oar 

lkiiuu«<e.  and   1  h<ive  given  it  what   I  thoafiht  the 

Br^i c  •(  lo  it ;  bnt,  at  Ilic  ^ ord  seems  lo  be  unl v vrsnlly 

a«i.v^*^.i*"*'t;*'t  'o  ^^"  aoglici'^d,  and  may  b«  salely 

pi    noitiictd  a«  I  hnve  maikvl  it  by  those  who  caaaot 

fi\e  il  lUe  eXHCt  Fieiich  »oiind. 

MANOR,  minnfir,  *.  418.  Manor  signifiei, 
in  cominun  law,  a  rule  or  government  which  a 
man  hath  4jver  such  as  hold  land  within  his  ace. 

BlANSiON,  mln'fih^,  «.  Flace  of  real- 
drucc,  abode,  lumse. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  min'sllw-tir, #.  Mur- 
der, dcslrucliun  uf  the  human  species  ;  In  law, 
the  act  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly  witltout 
fault,  tliuuph  wiUiout  ntalice. 

M  VNSLAYER,  roAn'sUt-fir,  «.  Murderer, 
one  who  has  killed  auutiicr. 
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MANSUETUDK,    milnW^tfide, 

Tninritrss,  v/utlfiu  «>s. 
MANTEL,  mdn'fl,  s.  103.  AVork  raised  be- 
fore n  chiimicj'  t"  c«uic«-nl  It. 
MANTELET,  mau-te-let',  #.  A  small  cloak 
worn  by  women  ;  in  foriifiaili«tii,  a  kind  of 
moveable  penthouse  driven  before  tbe  pio< 
ne^rs,  as  blinds  to  shelter  tlteni. 
MANTIGER,  miln-tlgAr,  5.  98.    A  large 

monkey  or  bufnxju, 
MANTLE,  mdn'tl,  s.  405.    A  kind  of  cloak 

or  garment. 
To  MANTLE,  min'tl,  v,  a.    To  cloak,  to 

covtr. 
To  MANTLE,  min'tl,  r.  n.  To  spread  tbe 
winj:*  as  a  hawk  hi  pleasure  :  to  be  expanded, 
to  spread  Inxuriantlv  ;  to  ir^thor  any  thing  on 
tbc^  surface,  to  froih  ;  U>  terment,  to  be  in 
sprightly  a>riiation. 
MANTUA  ,min'tsh6-4,  «.333.  A  lady's  jcown. 

t^  Dr.  John»uii  tayt  tbii  woni  was  pruhably  cor- 
rupted from  itiv  Fretirh  ,nanteitu:  ami  .Mr.  El|ibiti> 
•too,  io  l:i*  v«  il  (ur  n\  lio.i<Mj>h<Mu.a8  oi  ih.^raphy,  as 
it  may  br  ci  led,*  ij>,  "  Mantum,  not  Mantua,  hh\- 
iu^  eivcn  tuleto  ilic  n.k,  lie  iiMl.tr  (;i  t-i,tnn>en,  or 
tMantOH'S,  wiM  ha.o  W.v  honour  ui  I.  aliuu  ilic  r4»hiona 
at  (he  court  uf  irutb,  >\lten.  un<l4>r  t^^  cumout  piitron- 
a^e,  she  sniioimrci  luratii  «  Ma'tt.t!ituktr,uT  Alan- 
towmaker.  t*Hdun%(^i  \*  «  jujuiar  uisiucaiton  of 
Pudtsojf,  Ihe  Kiiiilish  uil>(iriiig  of  iltr  Fiuuli  Poiut^ 
toie,  'file  luliuii  ciiie*  arc  mucli  ubl't^oil  Jo  aficcta- 
don  for  harinicB'jioni:  coiiMhinenlr^l  tht-m  ai  hrr  own 
expense.  GuhU'd  by  rt)  iiiolotry,  f  he  hml  nu  buttnes^ 
witb  the  sound  ;  and  a  %ii»uf'r  tu  aiMlo^y  was  nu< 
likely  to  kmiw,  ih^i  a  mauttt,  maniac,  ui  cloke,  waa 
probably  the  fiisi  siikvu  task  oi  the  Ki^iuU  Mantoe. 
tmoAer." 

MANTUAMAKER,  ra^n't&.rai'kur, «.  833. 

One  who  ni'ikes  gowns  for  women. 
MANUAL,  nuin'u4l,  a.    Performed  by  tlie 

hand  ;  used  hv  the  liand. 
MANUAL,  man'A-al,  s,  A  small  book, such 

at  roav  becarriid  inli.e  Kami. 
MANUDUCTIOX,     milu-uu.d&k'shfin,    #. 

Guidance  h%  t'w  \rAiyi 
MANU/ACTUKE,     man-ni'.-fal.'tshftre,   «. 

461.     '1  lie  'iraciive   of  uiaivi'.i;  aiiv   piece  of 

workmaiiMii:   :  -i  ,•    »  -'n^  u,.i<!f  »-'nrt. 
To  MAM  i-  u  M/IM.,     2  ..In  I.  la^'t.Uiijre, 

v.a.  iiKi.    l\>  .:..,.-•  \,\  ;.•  au<l  !;;  >■  u^  lo  lorm 

by  workm.ii    '.i  \ 
MANUTAC;  r«{!  I?,   nn!  i-!::*-!  l)/i.shu-rur, 

S.   A  work  n.-...  ai.  ...   i'l  ■'  I. 

To  MANl'M*  -S\  i,...i'n'i  u.\/.Cy  r.  a.  To  set 
free,  lo  di-mi^s  w    m  ■ .  .vrr , , 

MANUMLSM(»N,  m.'.n  i..'"-ii..\;.\lD,  #.  The 
act  of  pirinv' ii'itMt  ^  to  ^  .\    >. 

To  MANUMIT,  nian-nu-iuil,  r.  a.  To  re 
lease  from  "I^vt-f  \ 

MANURAULE,  i"nd-uura-bl,«.  4!;5.  Capa- 
ble of  cii'tivali<<n. 

MANURANCE,  nijl-nu'juu'ip,  j.  Agricul- 
ture, ciiliivn»f<ni 

To  MANURE,  luil-nurt',  r.  a.  To  cultivate 
by  manual  labour;  t<»  dun^,  to  fatten  with 
comfKiits. 

MANURE,  md-ourc',  i.    Soil  to  be  laid  on 

iaiid*. 

MANUREMENT,  roil-n/iicWnt,f.  ^CulU- 

va»i<  n.  improvcme'.t. 
MAiURER,   mdniVrfir,  i.   98.      He  who 

nmiiures  land,  a  hu^h.'ndiDau. 
MANUSURIIT,  n.an  uikript,  «.     A  book 

writicu,  iu>(  prijited. 
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t^  559.  F&te  78,  (Sr  77,  (SU  88,  dt  81— m^  98,  ro^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— bA  16t,  mire  1Q|, 

MANSUETE,  raln'swite,  a^  Tame,  gentle,  |  MANY,  m2n'n^,tf.89.  Consisting  of  a  im«t 
not  ferocious.  1      number,  numerous. 

334.  I  M \NYCOLOURED,    m?n'ni-k&l-l5rd,  i. 
II a vi lit'  niaiiv  colours. 
MANVCORNERED,  min'ni-kor-n&r'd,  c 

PolyK<»nal,  having  many  corners. 
M  AN  YHEA  DED,  mln'ni.h^-dld,  a.  Har- 

ing  many  heads. 
MANYLANGUAOED,      min-n*  -lAiij'. 

gwldj'd,  a.    Hatring  many  languages. 
MAN  YPEOPLED,  mln-ne-pii-'pl'^  «.  No- 

merouslv  populous. 
MVNYTIMES,    m&'hi-tlmx.  ad.     Often, 

frcnueully. 

MAP,  mip,  #.    A  geographical  pictnre  00 

which  lands  and  sefisaredelineateil  accordinf 

to  the  lonpitude  and  latiiiude  ;  a  descriptinu 

of  a  country  by  lines  dfawn  on  pat>er ;  a  *irw 

of  an  esute  accord  in  g  u » exact  adroeaaaremenL 
To  MAP,  mip,  V.  a.    To  delineate,  to  set 

down.     Litilo  used. 
MAPLE-TRF^,  mVpl-tr^,  i.  405.    A  tiee 

frequent  in  hedge-rc»ws. 
MAPPERY,  mfp'pfir^,  #.  The  art  of  plan. 

nine  and  de*i«jnnig. 
To  iM  AR,  mar,  c.  a.  78.   To  injure,  to  tpoil, 

to  damatre. 
MA  RAN  ATH  A,  m^r-l-nlMi,  #.    It  was  a 

form  of  denotincing  a  curse,  or  aiiatbcjiiatixing, 

among  the  Jews. 
'     tr  Mr.  Sheridan,  In  placlo;  the  accent  oa  tWss* 
coiid  Byiuble  of  Ihift  word,  differs  from  Dr.  Jokasua, 
and  every  other  orthiH^Mitt,  who  aniiormlv  acceat  tb« 
wurd  on  thr  ihiid  »ylI^Me,  a*  I  have  rt<ine. 

MARA.SMUSjm^-nlzmfis,^.  A  consumption. 
MARIiLE,  mir^l,  «.  405.    Stones  used  ia 

itahies  and  eleirant  biiihli  ips,  capable  of  a 
briehl  polish  ;  liitic  balls  o(  marble  with  which 
children  play  ;  a  stone  retunrkatle  for  the 
scui|>iureoriii*erIpii„u,n«.thiOxfordMarble». 
MARRLE,  ni^r'bl.  a.  Made  of  marble; 
varietrated  Ike  luarhl.?. 

To  MARBU-:,  m;ir^bl,  c.  a.     To  Yariegite 

or  vein  like  tuarhie. 
MARBLEHKARTED,     mM.l-hirt-&l,   c 

('rurl.  ii.>(  .ioihlf ,  harrf-heirtrd. 
MARCASITE,    nUr^kaslte,  •.    155.     The 

njarcatiie   is  a   solid    hard   fossil    frtquentiy 

f 'Und  in  n  in»  s. 
MAUl  il,  ni.irUh,  4.  352.     The  Ihii^  month 

of  the  \<  -^r. 

To  IM  \  RUM,  nidrtsh,   r.  a.     To  more  m  t 

n  ;iitarv  f«.:in  ;  lo  w.ilk  in  a  gtarc,  deiiberaie, 

or  siaii  Iv  m.iMi,'  r. 
To  \i  \in:H,u:.irtsh.r.  a.  Tu  pnt  in  military 

iiiov.  riH  III  ;  to  till  t:  in  r  tular  pfK-es^ion. 
MAKUH,  ni/utsh,  s.    Mo\erutnt,  joum-y  of 

3<'idiers  ;  I'mw  and   sol-  nm  ^falk  ;  si^'rali  to 

Mu»ve. — >(  irches,  without  sin^'ular,   borders, 

liinJts.  rot  li   e^. 
M  ARCin  R,  ni;irtsh'6r,  t.98.    President  of 

the  nia'c*'r4  nr  horder*. 
M\RCHH>M:.sS,n»iir'lshSn-^s,  1. 288,851 

The  *Mfe  of  a  mari|ui4 

MARCHPANE,  mirtsh'pW,  s.  A  kind  of 

swert  hrrad 

M  \RCI1),  niir'«ld,a.  Lean,  pining,wlthere<L 

MARCOUR,  niir'kfir,  i.  814.  Uannei»» 
the  state  of  withering,  waste  of  flesh 

MARE,  mire,  «.  The  female  of  a  horse;  • 
kind  of  torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  lo 
prrs^  the  stomach  with  a.woight;  the  iiightmst* 

MARF^CH AL,  mir'shll.  «.     A  chifif  coo- 
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air  107,  ate  16t«4&be  171,  t&h  179,  bJU  I7t— ill  999— pi&nd  SU-^ln  466,  this  409. 

MARKET-CROSS,  mlr-klt-krds',  #.  A 
cross  set  up  where  the  niarkrl  is  held. 

MARKET-DAY,  roir-kltH?!',  «.  The  day 
uii  which  ihingiare  publitkiy  txiughttuid  sulci. 

MARKET-FOLKS,  mir^itfAks,  s.  People 
that  cuiite  to  the  market.  —Sec  Folk. 


M  AROARFTE,  tnii^frt-rlte, «.  1A5.  A  pearl. 
M  AR(;ENT,  mirO^nt,  >  i.  The  border,  the 
MARGIN,  mirOio,       S     brink,   the  edge, 

the  vcrce  ;  the  edge  of  a  page  left  bUiik  ;  the 

edgf  of  a  woojid  or  snre. 
MARGINAL,    mArO^-oil,   f.     PUced    or 
.   wriitrn  OH  the  marpiii. 
M  A  RG I N  ATED,  mir'je-Di-t4d,  a.    Having 

a  luarintu 
MARGRAVE,   mir'grkTe,  i.     A  UUo  of 

»<iTrTcicntv  ill  Gfriimriy, 

MARIETS,  mlr're.lts,  #.  81.  A  kind  of 
MARIGOLD,  mir'ri.g6ld,fl.  81.  A  yeUow 

t^  The  a  In  th«  first  lyl^ble  of  this  word  li,  by  Mr. 
SberiilaQ  sitd  Mr.  Buebanan,  prnnonncrd  lonf  and 
•frnder,  as  in  tbe  pfupcr  naraciffdry;  and  tbia  is  snp- 
pctseil  to  be  ibr  ir«e  soand,  as  h  is  ImaKined  the  flower 
was  dedicated  lo  the  Blessed  Vircin  :  bat  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Pcrrj,  simI  W.  Joboston,  five  the  a  the  short 
•onad,  as  lu  wutrrp  ;  and  in  this  ibey  appear  not  oalv 
ttore  vgrveabic  to  fcneral  nsa^e,  bat  to  that  prevail* 
Inf  Irndeary  of  sboitcmiaf  the  aotcpeooltimate 
irovel  which  r«n«  Uir«a<h  tb€  laDgoagt,  AOS,  fl35. 
LoilaC  the  simple  In  the  eoiopoand  can  be  no  objec* 
ttoo,  wben  we  reflect  on  the  freqoeacv  of  tbb  eoall> 
tSoo.  515.  Vor  U  It  unworthy  uf  obscnratlon  that 
g0ld,  la  this  word,  prcaenres  lu  tree  soond,  and  Is  aoC 
CflMTvpted  Into  fowSfi 

To  MARINATE,  mlr'ri.]iik«,o.a.   To  lalt 

fitb.^and  then  preserre  them  in  oil  or  Tine- 

f:ar.     Not  used. 
MARINE,  mi-rUn',  a.  112.    Belonging  to 

the  sea. 
MARINE,  mi-r^n',  s.    Sea  afiairs ;  a  sol- 

dier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  emplojed  in 

descents  up<»n  the  land. 
MARINER,  inir'rin-&r,  s.  98.  A  teaman,  a 

MARJORUM,  marjOr-Om,  #.    A  fragrant 

plant  of  many  kinds.  " 
MA  RISK,  mlr'ish, «.  A  bog,  a  fen,  a  swamp, 

watery  eround. 
MARidH,    mirlsh,   c.      Fenny,    boggy, 

swampy.     Not  osed. 
MARITAL,  mir'r^-til,  a.  88.    Pertaining 

to  a  hnsband. 

MARITIMAL,m4.r?t't^-mil,  )tf.  Perform- 

M  ARITl  M  E,  mlr'r^.tim,  146,  S  ed  on  Uie 
•en,  marine ;  relating  to  the  lea,  luval ; 
borderiDfr  on  the  sea. 

MARK,  mirk, «.  81.  A  token  by  which  any 
thing  is  known  ;  a  token,  an  impression  ;  n 
|>ruut,  »n  evidence  ;  any  thing  in  which  a  mis* 
fliic  weapim  is  directed  ;  the  evidence  of  a 
hors«*s  agc.^Marque,  French,  license  of  re- 
prisals ;  a  sum  of  tnirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  a  character  made  by  those  who  cannot 
write  their  names. 

To  MARK,  mirk,  v.  a.  To  imprest  with  a 
token  or  evidence  ;  to  note,  to  take  notice  of. 

To  MARK,  mirk,  v.  n.  To  note,  to  take 
DMtice. 

MARKER,  mirk'&r,  «.  96.  One  that  puts  a 
nusrk  on  any  thing ;  one  that  notes,  or  takes 
notice. 

MARKET,  mlrldt,  «.  A  pnblick  time  of 
but  tug  and  selling ;  purchase  and  sale  ,  rate, 
price.  ,     , 

To  MARKET,  mir1t?t,  v.  «.  To  deal  at  a 
market,  to  buy  or  sell. 

MARKET-BELL,  mir-klt-bil',  «.  The  bell 
to  give  notke  tlat  trade  may  be^  in  the , 
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MARKET-MAN,  mlr'kh-min,  s.  88.    One 

who  goes  tu  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 
MARKETPLACE,  mir^kU-plkse, «.  Place 

where  ttie  market  is  held. 
MARKET-PRICE,  mir'kit-prlse,!*.    Tho 
MARKET-RATE,  mirkitrkte,   J      price 

at  which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 
MARKET-TOWN, mirlclt-tiin, #.  A  town 

that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  market,  not 

a  village.  ,      ,    ^ 

MARKETABLE,  mirlclt-t-bl,  a.    Sach  as 

may  be  sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer  may  be 

found  ;  current  in  the  market. 
MARKSMAN,  mirks'min,  «.  88.    A  mas 

skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 
MARL,  mirl,  <.  A  kind  of  clay  moch  used 

for  manure. 
To  MARL,  mirl,  v.  a.    To  manure  with 

marl.  .     . 

MARUNE,  mirlln,  t- 140.    Lon^  wreaths 

of  untwisted  hemp  dipped  in   pitch,   with 

which  cables  are  guardeo. 
MARUN£SPlKE,miraln -spike,!.  A  sroaU 

piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  together. 
MARLPIT,  mirrpit,  s.    Pit  out  of  which 

marl  is  dug. 
MARLY,  mirai,  a.  Abounding  with  marl. 
MARMALADE,  mir'mt.lkde,  7  #. The  pulp 


of  quinces 


MARMALET,  mir^-ijt^ 

boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 
MARMORATION,mir.m&-rk'saan,s.   In- 

crustation  with  marble. 
MARMOREAN,  mir-m&'ri-in,  a.  Made  of 

marble. 
MARMOSET,  mir-m&-zlt',    $.     A   smaU 

monkey. 
MARMOT,  mir-miit',  #.  The  Marmotto,  or 

Musalpinus. 
MARQUETRY,  mir'klt-tri,!.  Chequervd 

work,  work  inlaid  with  variegation. 
MARQUIS,  mlr^kwis.  «.    In  England,  one 

of  tlie  second  order  ot  iMibility,  next  in  rank 

to  a  duke. 
MARQUISATE,  mirTtwU-ito,  #.  91.    The 

seiKotory  of  a  marquis. 
M  A  RRER,  mir^rAr,  i .  98.    One  who  spoils 

or  hutts. 
MARRIAGE,  mir'rldje,  i.81,  00,  374.  The 

act  of  uniting  a  roan  and  woman  fur  life. 
MARRIAGEABLE,  mir'rkUe4-bl,  a.    Fit 

for  %vedIock,  of  age  to  be  mairied  ;  capable  of 

union. 
MARRIED,  mir'rld,  a.  288.  Coiu'ogal,  con- 

MARROW,  mlr'ri,  «.  S27.    An  oleaginoui 

substance  contained  in  tlie  bones. 
MARROWBONE,  mir'ri-bAne,  s.     Bone 

biilrd  for  the  marrow  ;  in  burlesque  laugtuge, 

the  kii^es.  ^      .    ^ 

MARROWFAT,  mlr'r&.flt,  s.    A  kind  of 

peiL 
MARROWLESS,  mir'r^lb,  a.     Void  of 

marrow. 
To  MARRY,  mir^4,  r.  a.  81.  To  Join  a  man 

and  a  woman  ;  to  dispose  Of  in  inin^*y  #  to 

Uker«b«.b^|v|^i^OOg|e 


MAR 
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To  MARRY,  nAM, «. ».  To  enter  into  the 

conjueal  state. 

MARSH,  mirsh,«.81.  A  fen,  A  boj^.  a  swamp. 

MARSH-MALLOW,m4rsh.in4ni^.Aplam. 

MARSH-MARIGOLD,  mirsh-mir'r^.gMd, 
«.     A  &jwer.— See  Marigold. 

MARSHAL,  m^r'shll,  «.  The  chief  ofllcer 
of  arms  ;  an  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lists  i  aiiy  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast ;  a  harbinper,  ^  pursuivant. 

To  MARSHAL,  mA/shil,  r.  a.  To  arrange, 
to  rank  in  order  ;  to  lend  as  a  harbinger. 

MARSHALLER,  m^r'shlM&r,  5.  98.  One 
that  arrani^s,  one  that  ranks  in  order. 

MARSH ALSEA,  mir'shil.s^,  i .  The  prison 
belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  kittg's  house- 
hold. 

MARSHALSHIP.  mir'shll-shlp,   #.    The 

office  of  a  marshal. 
MARSH£LD£R,m2rsh4l'dir,«.  Agelder 
roMf. 

MARSHROCKET,nilr»h-r6k'k?t,«.9a.  A 

SDfciei  of  watrrcressses. 
MARSHY,    mirsh'^,   m.      Boggy,   fenny, 

swampy  ;  produced  in  marshes. 
MART,  niArt,  $,  A  place  of  publick  traffick; 
harfrain,  purchase  and  sale  ;  letters  of  mart. — 
See  Mark. 

To  MART,  mirt,  e.  a.  To  traffick. 
M  A  RTEN ,  roir^in,  #.  ©9.    A  large  kind  of 
weiisel,  \*hose  fur  is  much  valued  ;  a  kind  of 
swaliuw  that  builds  in  houses,  a  martlet. 

MA RTI AL,  mir'shdl,  a,  88.  Warlike,  Sght- 
in^,  brave;  having  a  warlike  show,  suiting 
war ;  heloinfiiitj  to  war,  not  civil. 

MARTiN,  mdrlin.  )         *     ,,    .      ^ 

MARTlN|.rr,inir'tin4t,  ('•     A    kind    of 

MARTLKT,  mirtlet,        )      ■'^*^*°^- 

MARTINET,  mdr- tin-It', «.  French,  An 
officer  over-nice  in  diitcijiline. 

MARTINGAL,  roir'tJn.g4l,  9.  A  broad 
strap  made  fast  to  the  girths  under  the  belly 
of  a  hurse,  wnich  runs  oetween  tiie  two  legs 
to  fasten  tlie  other  end  under  the  Dojeband  of 
the  bridle. 

M  A  RTI N  M  AS,  mlr' iln-mis,  t.  88.  The  feast 
of  S(.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  November, 
conimnnly  M-^.rtilmas  or  Martleruat. 

MARTYR,  mar'lur,  «.  418.  One  who  by  his 
death  btar^  witnt- ts  to  ti»e  truth. 

To  MARTYR,  martir,  e.  a.  To  put  to 
death  ft.r  virtue  ;  to  murder,  to  destroy. 

MARTYRDOM,  niir'tur-dfiin,  t.  166.  The 
death  »>f  a  roanvr,  the  honour  of  a  martfr. 

MARTYROLOCiY,  mir-tfir-rinr^-j^, «.  618. 
A  reirster  of  raartvrf. 

BIARTYROLOOIST,  mir-tir-rAllA-jIst,  «. 
A  writer  of  roartyrulogy. 

MARVEL,  nilr'Tll,  i.  90.  A  wonder,  any 
thing  astonishing. 

To  MARVEL.  nJr'vil,  r.  «•  To  wonder,  to 
be  astonished. 

MARVELLOUS,  mlrV^Mfts,  a.  Wonder- 
ful,  ilrauge.  astonishing ;  surpastinf  credit 
llie  Marvellous  is  ajiy  tMni;  eiceediog  na- 
tural power,  oppo»ed  to  th**  fVoKable. 

MARVELLOUSLY,     mir'viHuA-li.     ad. 

Wondrrfullv. 

MARVELLOUSNESS,  mlr^v^Llds-nia,  #. 
^onderfulnrss,  slfangriu-^j. 
^tULINE,  ni.Uk6-lJn,  a.  i:,o.     Male, 
feoiale  ;  kk-uiUIm,^  nuu  ;  tinle,  uot  cf- 


MAS 

OS,  mit  05--plDe  105,  pm  107-«A  16%  nftre  m, 

feminate ;  ^  the  gender  appropriated  la  Iht 
male  kind  hi  any  word. 
MASCULINELY,  nils'k&-l?a>l^,  mi.    Like 

a  roan. 
MASCUUNENES8,     mls^kAlb-nlf,    s. 

Male  figure  or  behavioor. 
MASH,  rodsh,   #.   Any  thing  mingled   or 
beaten  together  into   an  undiitinguislicd  or 
confused  body  ;  a  mixture  for  a  horse. 
To  MASH,  mish,  r.  o.    To  beat  into  a  coo- 
fused  mass  ;  to  mix  malt  and  water  togtthei 
in  brewing. 
MASK,  misk,  $,  79.  A  cover  to  disguise  the 
face,  a  visor;  any  pretence  or  sobterfuce;  a  fes- 
tive entertainment  in  which  the  Company  b 
masked  ;  a  revel,  a  pioce  of  muroroefy  ;  a  dr»- 
matick  pcrfon nance,  written  in  a  trazick  style, 
without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 
To  MASK,  misk,  r.  a.    To  disguise  with  a 

mask  or  visor ;  to  cover,  to  hidf . 
To  MASK,  misk,  v.  n.    To  revel,  to  play 

the  mummer  ;  to  be  disguised  any  way. 
MASKER,  rolek'6r,  «.  98.  Onewhorerels 

in  a  mask,  a  mumnter. 
MASON,maVn,  f.170.  A  boilder with  stone. 
MASONRY,  mli^s'n-re,  s.  The  cralt  or  per- 
formance of  n  mas>n. 
MASQUERADE,  m^s-kir-ride',  a.    A  di- 
version  in  which  the  company  is  masked; 
disguise. 
To  MASQUERADE,  mls-kfir-ride',  r.  a. 

To  go  in  disguise  •,  to  a»%enil>lr  in  mdsks. 
MASQUERADEft,  mis.kiir.ra'd6r,#,  415. 
A  person  in  a  mask. 

t^  This  wonl  on?hl  lo  have  b^o  a«1d«<1  fo  ft»e  cat*- 

logae  of  cxrcpUous.— Se    Principle*,  No.  415. 

MASS,  mis,  f.  79.  A  body,  a  lump  ;  a  large 

ouajitit^  ;  coucenes»  aswrchKcc  ludistioct ; 

tne  service  of  the  Rmnan  church. 

MASSACRE,  misai-kur,  i.  416.  BiHchery, 

indiscriminate  destruction  ;  murder. 
To  MASSACRE,  mdii  sd-knr,  r.  a.    To  bat- 
cher, to  sinuqhter  indi^crimiiiaiely. 
MASSIN K:5S,  mls's^-u^s,         ">  $.  V>iglit, 
MASSIVENESS,  mis's\vnls,/bt:lk,  pon- 

deroQsness. 
MASSIVE^  Bils'sir,  158.     )  n.       Weii^btr, 
MASSY,  mls's^,  S     balky,    coi- 

ttnuous. 
MAST,  mist,  s.  T8,  T9.    The  beam  or  post 
raised  above  a  vc»*«|,  to  •hich  the  sail  is 
filed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  oak  nnd  btech. 
MASTED,  milst'^,«.  Fwnishcd  withma«ts. 
MASTER,  mi'8t(jr, «.  7C,  98.  One  who  has 
servants,  opp<»5ed  to'a  n  ti  t>r  srrvaiit;  owner, 
proprietor;  a  ruler;  chief,   head  ;  po^i^Mor  ; 
commander  of  a  txatJioL:  *hip  :  a  voung  grn- 
tleman  ;  a  teacher  ;  a  man   «  miner t!v  skilful 
in  practice  or  science  :  a  title  of  di^piity  in 
the  universities,  as,  Ma^trr  of  Arts. 
tT  Wbra  thto  worM  u  <iui\  «  c«n  p«|iAtioii  of  dvW« 
Ity,  M  Mr.  L»ckt,  Mr.  H  Uc.Jtc.\h*mt»  mak,  aai 
mm  i  MbMiiMril  IB  tu  Mrt.i.  »%  u  Um  wonl  ««re  viit* 
tea  Mister,  rhyming  «i:tt  *t./tr.    Any  auemt  1 1«  ap* 
proack  lo  ib«  >(M«d  mt  m.  b«  |m-.vo,  „ucii\^  n  mt€ti<r, 
or  fliiurrr.  on^ht  10  W  rwia,  y  t^^tJn^. 

To  MASTER,  mi  uir,  r.  a,  9S,  418.  To  coiH 

Qurf,  to  oTffCvjnse  .  t.-  riiC^t.-  wiih  skill. 
M ASTERDUM.  »*A>i«'  ...  m,  i.  160.    Do- 

mini  tn,  ni\. 
MAbTlK  KEY,  fci^i'jV.V  1.    The  key 
which  ».-.»♦.  •.^i     ,4  V  ^4  »   >di  tba  atkbor* 
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MASTER^INEW,  mS'slSr.sln'nA,  t.      A 

large  thiew  that  surrounds  lite   houph,    and 

divides  it  from  the  botie  bv   a  hull4>w  uUce, 

wherr  the  wind-palls  Rre  usiially  seated. 
MASTER-STRING,  mA'stfir-strkg,  t.  rrin- 

cipal  s trine. 
MASTER-STROK'^,  mi'stur-strAke, «.  Ca- 

pi  t>l  pe  rfornjRncc. 
MASTERLLS3,  mJ'slur-les,  a.   Wanting  a 

master  or  owner  ;  ungoverned,  unsubdued. 
MASTERLY,  mi'stur-l^,  ad.  With  the  skill 

of  a  mmster. 
MASTERLY,  ml'stSr-l^,  a.    Suitable  to  a 

matter,  artfal,  skilful;   imperious,  with  the 

swa J  <>f  a  master. 
MAST£RPI£CE,^Bi2'8tir-pke,«.   Capital 

pcffoiiuance,  any  thitiK  done  or  made  with  ei- 

traordinary  skill ;  chief  eicellence. 
MASTERSHIP,    mi'stfir-shlp,    s.     Role, 

power  ;  soperiority  ;  skill,  knowledge ;  a  title 

of  ironical  respect. 
MASTER-TEETH,  mi'sih-thhth,  #.    The 

principal  teeth. 
MASTERWORT,  mi'stJr-wfirt,  «.  A  plant. 
MAST£1RY,  nil'at&r4,t.  Rule ;  superiority, 

pre-eminence ;  skill ;  attainment  of  skill  or 

power. 
MASTFUL,  inlsffQl,a.  Abounding  in  mast, 

or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  chestnut. 
MASTICATION,  mls-ti-klt'ghfin,  «.    The 

act  of  chewing.  ,    , 

MASTICATORY,  roia't^-kk.tJr-*,  i.  612. 

A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 

tT  For  the  a,  tee  D«me»ttck, 
M  ASTICH,  mlt'tlk,  t,  353.    A  kind  of  gum 

fathered  from  trees  oC  Uie  same  name ;  a  kind 

of  mortar  or  cemrnL 
MASTIFF,  mit'tif, «.   A  dog  of  the  largest 

sice. 
MASTLES8,  roi8tll8,a.  Bearing  do  mast. 
MASTLIN,  m^'lin,  s.     Mixed  com,    as 

wkeat  and  rye. 
MAT,  m^c,  s.  A  texture  of  sedge,  flags,  or 

roahes. 
To  MAT,  mit<  c.  a.    To  cover  with  mats  ; 

to  twist  ioeetber,  to  join  like  a  mat. 
MATADORE,  mii-l-Ahn',  t.   A  term  usod 

in  th«  games  of  quadrille  and  ombre.    The 

matadures   are    the    two  black    aces  when 

joined  with  the  two  black  duces,  or  red  sevens 

in  trumps. 
MATCH,  miltsh,  s.  332.     Any  thing  that 

catches  fire ;  a  contest,  a  game  ;  one  equal  Ui 

another*  ooc  able  to  contest  with  another ;  otie 

who  salts  or  tallies  with  another ;  a  roaninge  ; 

•^  to  be  married. 

To  MATCH,  roiuh,  c.  a.    To  be  equ^l  to ; 

to  show  an  equal ;  m equal,  to  oppo«e  ;  tu  suit, 

to  pruponi"0  ;  to  marry,  to  pitre  in  marriape. 

To  MATCHj  m^tsh,  r.  a.    To  be  married  ; 

to  suit,  to  be  nrofMirtionate.  to  tally. 
MATCHABLE,  roitsVi-bl,  c.  405.    Suit, 
•hie,  equal,  fit  to  be  joined  ;  corresp'tndcni. 

MATCHLESS,  miuha^,  a.  Without  an 
«S««1« 

MATCHLESSLY,  mluha&-le,  ad.  In  a 
manner  rvit  to  be  equalled. 

MATCH  LESS  NESS,  mdt9h1*s-ii4s,s.SUle 
**'  ***»ng  without  an  equal. 

MATCH.MARER,  mltsh'mi-kJr,  «.  One 
•ho  contrives  marriages-^  onc^  who  makes 
**tcht»  for  bomiuc. 

3bl 


MATE,  mkte,  t.  77.  A  husband  or  wife ;  a 

companion  male  or  femiJe  ;  ilic  male  or  female 

of  aiiiitiaU  ;  nn-  t!»at  sails  in  Ihe  same  ship  ; 

one  that  eats  at  the  nam^  table  ;  the  second  in 

siibordinntian.  as,  the  Master's  Mate. 
To  MATE,  mite,  r.  a.  To  match,  to  marry; 

to  oppase,  to  ?qHal  ;  to  sui-due,  to  confound. 

to  cru^b.     ObsohMe  in  the  latter  senses. 
MATERIAL,  mi.te'.4Kl,  a.  605.     Conj<igt- 

ing  of  matter,  corporeal,  not  spiritual ;  im- 
portant :  momentous. 
MATERIALS,  ml-teVWlz,  #.     The  sub- 

stance  of  which  anv  thing  is  made. 
MATERIALIST,  fnA.;i'r^.al-ist,   8.    Ona 

wiio  denies  spinluni  fU3»tx;nce^. 
MATERIALITY,  ml.tjr^ll'i.t^,  #.  Mate- 

rial  existence,  not  spirituality. 
MATERIALLY,  mi-tfc'rt-AU,  ad.    In  the 

state  of  matter ;  not  formally ;  importantly, 

essentially. 
MATERI  ALNESS,  ml-tc'ri-Hl-nSs, «.  State 

of  being  material,  irapbrtar^ce. 
MATERNAL,  m^-t?r'nil,  a.  88.    Motherly, 

befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  mother. 
MATERNITY,  mA-t^r'n^-t^,  #.    The  cha- 
racter or  relation  of  a  mother. ' 
MAT-FELON,  vAi'i^-hi,  s.    A  species  of 

knap- weed. 
MATHEMATICAL,  nOUk-^-mM-kll^  7 

600.  >a. 

MATHEMATICK,  mifU-mlf l?k,       S 

Considered  according  Co  the  doctrine  of  the 

roathematlcks. 
M  ATHEM  ATIC  ALLY,     mith  -  *  -  nuif  ti- 

k^]-^,  ad.    According  to  the  laws  of  the 

mathematical  sciences. 
MATHEMATICIAN,  mi^A-i-mil.llsh'ln, s. 

A  inati  versed  in  the  mathematicks. 
MATHEMATICKS,    mAf&.^.mlt't!ks,    s. 

That  science  which  contemplates  whatever  is 

capable  of  being  numbered  or  measured. 
MATUESI.«^,oii-MWis,  S.620.    The  doc- 

trine  of  mathematicks. 
MATIN,  mit'tin,  s.    Morning,  used  in  the 

morning. 
MATINS,  mit'tlni,  $.  Morning  worship. 
MATRICE,  mi'trls,  1. 140, 142.  The  womb, 

the  cnvitv  where  the    f«tos  is    formed  j    a 

mould  ;  that  which  gives  form  to  something 

enclosed. 

ly  When  tbi«  wonl  sleniftes  the  roonid  In  wbleh 
letters  are  aart,  it  li  cillcd  i>y  thf  foandco  a  Sfattrls. 

MATRICIDE,  mlt'tri-slde, f .  143.  Slaugh- 

ter  of  a  mother ;  a  mntlier-killer. 
To  MATRICULATE,  roil-trJk'A-lJitc,  r.  «. 

To  entrr  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the 

uhiversil'es  i>f  England. 
MATRICULATE,  mA-tr^k'A-lilc,  ».  01.    A 

man  iiiatriciilated. 
MATRICULATION,  mA-trlk-kii-lVshftn,  •. 

'n»e  act  of  mHtriculating. 
MAThlMONIAL,  mittrf-inVn^ill,  a.  88. 

Suitable  to  inairiage,  |>eriainin^  to  marriage, 

connubiil. 
MATRlMON!\LLY.roll.tr^-mA'nf.4l-e,arf. 

Acc«»rdinK  to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 
MATRIMf)NY,  mltxe-mLn-h.t.  Marriage, 

the  nuptial  sute. 

tT*  l^or  the  o,  see  DomtiticM,    For  the  ccceet,  sec 
Aeadrwtf, 

MATRIX,   rol^'trlks,    t.    Womb,    a  place 
where  any  thing  is  generated  or  formed. 
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tr  669.  F&te  71,  At  77,  fall  8S,ftt  81— mi  03,  mli  96— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  109,  mon  161, 

RipeBMt, 


MATRON,  mli'trfio, «.  An  elderiy  lady  |  an 

old  woman, 
MATRONAL,  mdt'rA-n^l,  or  m^-tnVnll,  a. 

Suitable  to  a  iDaUun»  cciistitutiiig  a  inutron. 

t^  I  have  excluded  Mr.  Sheridan's  pronaociation, 
which  iiuket  the  two  first  Kyll.ibUt  of  this  word  ex- 
actly like  wMtro/t,  bcc^D»e  the  x^ord  i*  a  priiuitive  iu 
our  Mnguaqe,  derivi-d  from  the  Latin  matmnalis.  and 
therefore,  according  to  Kncli^h  analocy.  wheu  leilucet! 
Co  three  syllables,  ought  lo  have  the  accent  on  the  an* 
tcpeQaltimati',  see  yirot/rmv;  and  Ibis  accent  has,  in 
simples,  al%ra>s  a  thortcDins;  power,  50\^  5Z5.  fhe 
second  pronunctatiou,  though  not  so  strictly  auree<ib'e 
to  analof^v  as  the  firit,  is  still  preferable  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan s.  Matroniak  and  matrotUti  f\u^\ii  to  have  the 
first  vowel  and  the  accent  as  iu  matnm,  because  they 
are  compounds  of  our  own  ;  but  we  do  not  subjoin  al 
to  wtwds  as  we  do  Uk  and  ty,  and  ihcrcforv  word;  of 
thai  termination  ire  under  a  dilferenl  nreiticamrnl. 
Something  like  this  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Dr.  Jobuson  when  they  accenred  the  word  Pa- 
ironal:  for  though  this  word  is  exactly  of  the  same 
form,  and  is  perlrctly  similar  In  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  vowrli,  we  find  matrtmal  mnrked  wiih  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  first  ryllalle.  and  yatrotuU  on  tku  se- 
cond. From  Dr.  Johnson's  acceniuation  we  cannot 
collect  the  quantity  of  the  vowel ;  bis  authority,  there- 
fore, iu  the  word  in  question.  Is  only  f  >r  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllabte.  Tu  him  may  be  addtd  Mr.  Scutt, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Entick,  who  accent  and  sooiui  the  a 
as  Mr.  Sbtridan  La«  done.  Dr.  Ash  aloue  seems  to 
favour  the  pronunciation  I  have  i^ivcn. 

MATRONLY,  mi'trSn-l^,  ad.  Elderly, 
ancient. — See  MatronaL     , 

MATROSS,  md-tr^s',  «.  Matrosses  are  a 
sort  of  luUiiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gun- 
ners, who  assist  about  the  puns  in  traversing, 
spotiging,  ^riii^,  and  loading:  them. 

MATTER,  mit'tur,  t .  98.  Body,  substance 
extended  ;  ruaterials,  that  of  which  anv  thine 
is  composed ;  subject,  thinp  treated  ;  tiie 
whole,  the  very  thing  supposed  ;  nffair,  bu<ii- 
nets,  in  «  familiar  sense  ;  cause  of  di^turb- 
•nce  ;  itnport,  consequence  ;  ihinp,  object, 
that  which  has  some  particular  relation  ;  sfiace 
or  quantity  nearly  coiDputed;purulent  ruuninK- 

To  MATTER,  mlt'tftr,  c.  ii.  To  be  of  im- 
portance, to  import ;  to  generate  luatter  by 
suppuration. 

To  MATTER,  mlt'tir,  r.  a.  To  regard,  not 
to  neglect 

MATTERY,  mif t^4,  a.  Pamlent,  gone- 
rating  matter. 

MATTOCK,  init'tik,  «.  160.  A  kind  of 
toothed  instrumrnt  to  pttll  up  wood;  a  pickaxe. 

MATTRESS,  milttrfi,  «.  99.  A  kind  of 
quilt  made  to  lie  upon. 

To  MATURATE,  mltsh'&riitc,  r.  a.  91.  To 
hasten,  to  ripen. 

To  MATURATE,  mluh'i-rJite,  r.  ».  461. 
To  (frow  ri[>e. 

MATURATION,  mltuh.&rfc'shnn,  s.  The 
act  of  ripcniiifr,  the  state  of  erowicj;  ripe  ;  the 
suppuration  ojf  eicrerocniilious  or  extrava 
satefl  juices  into  matter. 

MATURATIVE,  ro4lsh'6-r4-t!ve,  a.  4r>S. 
Ripening,  ctrnducive  to  ripeness;  cunducitre 
to  the  suppuration  of  a  B«ire. 

MATURE,  m4-t6re',rt.  Sec  Futurity,  Ripe, 
perfected  b>  time ;  brou^iit  near  to  complc- 
tiun  ;  well-disposed,  (it  for  execution,  weU- 
d't'f  sie<l. 

To  MATURE,  mi-tfireV  r.  a.  To  ripen,  to 
advance  lo  ripeness. 

M  \TUKI:LY,  mJ-tureltV  ad.  Ripely,  com- 
pleiely  J  wiUi  counsei  well  digested  i  early, 
••mi. 
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MATURITY,    int-ti'rfc-tJ,  •• 

completion. 

MAUDLIN,  mjn-d'lln,  a.  Dnink»  fuddled. 

MAUGRE,  maw'jjur,  ad.  416.  In  spite  of; 
nolwithstan''i'kj:. 

To  MAUL,  muwl,  r.  a.  To  beat,  to  braise, 
to  hart  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. — See 
MaU. 

MAUL,  mawl,  i.  A  heavy  hammer.  Obso- 
lete. 

MAUND,  mlnd,«.  214.  A  hand-basket 

t^  Mr.  .Sheijds'i  and  Mr.  Perry  five  the  t€mnd  of 
a  in  alt  to  iliis  word.  Dr.  Kftinrk  cives  t>«>ih  ik«  a  la 
hard  Mfiii  that  In  ai\  hvi  prftL.8tl»r  ij.st &«e  Tummt. 

ToMAUNDHK,  L:ia'uur,5.  214.  To  Krom- 

ble,  to  inun.nir. 

1:^  Mr.  Sluridan,  ruchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Mr  l*erry,  prtuuMitirc  thr  diphthong  »u  this  wo^.l  i* 
in  't//i.7»«/ ,•  but  Mr.  Nar*.}  and  Mr.  KiphioUun,  utm>4 
opiidon  on  t.S"»  p«»ii)l  is  of  tiie  z^c  u  v  mei^ht,  pf» 
nuunce  it  as  I  have  innrVed  if. — Sk-e  i'uHHt, 

MAUNDV-THUKSDAY,  ^^.l.^vu\\h,  or 
mAn'dt'-</iui//d;\,  s.  214.  The  Thursday 
before  Gooil  Friclnv. 

MAUSOLKU.M,  mav7-stUi'5m,  s.503.    A 

pompous  funeral  nioiiunienf. 

MAW,Tnaw,  J.    The  stomach  of  animals; 

the  craw  of  birds. 
MA  \VK  rSH,  mavi''k!sh,  a.  Apt  to  offend  the 

MAW iUSH NESS,  MawTcUh-nls,  s.    Apt- 

ne«5  to  onM\<'  lo.itt  Iml'. 
MAW-WOI{AI,  niav;'vvfirm,  s.     Got-worms 

froqui'nlly  rrcfp   into  the   stomach,   whence 

thev  art'  caltrj  Sforuar!)  (ir  Mawwomu. 
MA\ILLAU,niaiT-r.in;lr,  478.  ) 

MAXILLA KY,   n <ik^'il-lar-i,477,      (  *' 

Helonpinj;  to  the  jaw«lk)ne. 

1:^  fhrre  is  a  diver»ity  in  i!»e  pronniKlstioii  d 
this  word,  wldch  m4kf*  it  n«-c«^«iry  to  ree«r  l» 
priiicipUj  to  deria^  which  Is  \}*A.  Dr.  J  'hnsoa, 
Mr.  S!.eri«««n,  Mi.  Nart-s,  and  Mr.  Hiu^isy,  afccol 
it  on  the  tirtt  s> liable;  mtd  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Krnnrk, 
\V.  Johiiiton,  Mjil«y,  and  Entick,  on  the  second t 
and,  ootirithstandiii'^' (hi<  majoiiiy.  I  am  of  opiniMi 
*hat  the  first  manner  i*  rielii.  For  thofa^h  MatUimrf 
and  the  other  similar  words  of  thi^  ternilnauon  a't 
uf  the  same  number  of  syllables  with  tli«  Latin  words 
frofn  which  they  are  derived,  as  MariUsri*t  CafM- 
I'tris,  Sec.  SOS,  e ;  yet  as  oar  lan^aaice  has  a«  aver^ 
^ion  to  I  be  accent  on  the  a  in  these  termiaathMS 
wiiicn  L.i\e  the  accent  in  the  Latin  words,  512,  M 
tttw%  a^r'-eaule  to  oor  own  analocy  to  pic '«  the  strcM 
on  that  f\]::ibl<  to  which  we  five  a  «eroudary  airf** 
in  the  original  word,  and  that  it  the  line.— See  Jc«- 
tUmy  and  MammtiUarf, 

MAXIM,  mdks'im,  t.    An  axiom,  a  gentral 

principle,  a  leadinc  troth. 

MAY,  mil.  Auxiliary  rerb,  prtt,  Vii^t 
To  be  at  libertv,  tu  he  permitted,  to  be  allow- 
ed ;  to  be  possihie;  to  be  by  chance;  t© 
hare  power ;  a  word  cipre^sinp  desire  or  wish. 

MAY  BE,   niVbe,  ad.  Perhaps. 

MAY,  mi,  «.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year; 
the  confine  of  spring  and  tunifDer ;  the  early 
«»r  E  ly  part  «if  life. 

To  M  \  Y,  m\,  r.  n.    To  gather  flowers  o« 

M  i\-  niorntic. 
M  \  V-Rl'C,  nia'li?!;:,  t.   A  rh«flr«»r. 
M  VY-I)\Y,  n  ^'da',  ».   The  hrst  of  Mrt. 
MAY-FLOWKR.rnJi'ilour,  a.  A  plant 
MAY-FLY,    mini.*.  An  msrcl. 
MAY-(iA!MF!,     nja'i,.'tnu»,     s.       Diveifion, 

siH.fls.  stitli  as  ntv  ummI  ,,u  the  first  i»f  -Mnv. 
MAY-LILY,  maTil  1^,  «.    The  samei^itli 

Lii^'  of  the  Toiley. 
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MAY-POLE,  mi'piie,t,  Pole  to  be  danced 
roaud  iti  Miy. 

MAY-WEKD,  iiil'wccd,  i.  A  species  of 
churoiMOilc. 

MAYOU^  mk'hij  i.  418.  The  chief  .magis- 
trate of  a  cnrporatiun,  whu,  iu  Loudon  aiid 
York,  it  calird  l»rd  Mayor. 

MAYORALTY,  mHr-ll-ti,  #.    The  office 
of  •  mayor. 
ty  Tkit  word  it  Mbjcct  in  the  same  corrapt  pro- 

■Mciation  u  JdwtkaJtpj  ibat  i»,  at  if  it  were  writ- 

MAYORESS,  mlt'&r.|s,  s.    The  wife  of  a 

mar  or. 
MAZARD,ml2'2Srd,«.88.  A  jaw.  A  low  word 
MAZE,   nuxe,  t.     A  labyrinth,  a  place  of 

prrpJexUy  and  winduig  passafte*  ;  confuiiuii 

of  thuurht,  aiictrtaiiity.  perpleiity. 
To  MAZE,m4zc,r.tf.To  bewild«r;  toconfase. 
MAZY,  BoA'jBc,  a.  Perplexed,  coDfused. 
ME,  m^.  The  oldique  caw  of  1. 
MEACOCK,mi'k6k,  «.227.  ramc,cowardly. 

MEAD,  int-de,  <.227.  A  kind  of  drink  made 

of  walrr  and  huncy. 
MEAD,  m^e,  \».     A  rich 

MEADOW,  mM'dA,  231,  515.  S        pasture 

gmund,  ffuin  which  li*y  i%  n>idc. 
MEADOW-SAFFRON,  raid  dA-sArf6m,  s. 

417.  A  plant. 
MEADOW-SWEET,  ro^d'dAsw^tt,  s.     A 

pUiit. 
MEAGER,  roe'^fir,  a.  227,  4IC.  Lean,  want- 

\\\^  6c«li,  *tnrTed  ;  |"»  -r.  limitrv. 
MEAOERNF^S,  mtr'giir-ncs  t.   Leanness, 

•■nt  «»f  flrjh  ;  icanliu'i*.  brirn  iiiir*s. 
MEAL,m^lf,  #.  227.  Tho  act  of  eating  at  a 

crrtaiii  time  \  a  repast ;  ilte  fl  wer  or  edible 

part  »if  corn 
To  MEAL,  m^le,  r.  a.    To  sprinkle,  to  min- 

ele.    Obsolete. 
MEALftlAN,  m^le'min,  i.  88.    One  that 

deal«  in  meal. 
MEALY,  m^l^,  a.    Having  the  taste  or  soft 

iaiipidity  of  nu-al;  brspriukUd  an  witli  mctl 
MEALY-MOUTHED,    mi  l^raouTii'd,   a. 

Soft.niouthrd,  u>*ahle  to  •pr:i .  frrt  ly. 


,  _  _  _     •pr:i  V 

MEAN,  m^e,  a.  227.  Wanting  dignity,  of 
few  rank  or  birth  ,  low-roiiidcd,  HaM?,  despi- 
cable; low  in  the  degree  of  any  pro|>erty, 
low  in  worth  ;  middle,  rui>derale,  without  ei- 
e«M ;  tnlrrveiiing,  intermediate. 

MEAN,  m^ne,  «.  Mediocrity,  middle  rate, 
ttedioiB ;  hiterval,  interim  ;  meantime  ;  in- 
■tnuBcni,  neavure,  that  which  ii  u»cd  in  «>rder 
•oany  cod.— By  ail  Mrani.  without  doubt, 
wiihoat  h«$lt^tion. — By  no  Meant,  not  in  nn y 
<lcfree,  Hot  at  ail ;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  fur- 
tui*e,  power. — Meantime,  or  Meanwhile,  iu 
the  intervenine  time. 

"o  MEAN,  m^ue,  r.  n.  To  have  in  mind,  to 
iotrnd,  to  purp*i>e. 

To  MEAN,  m^ne,  r.  a.  To  purpose  ;  to  in- 
^end,  to  hint  covertly. 

MEANDER,  ro^in'dur,  j.  08.  Maw,  laby- 

nnili,  tVtU'.u^  j>asMitr»', \er|  eniiiie  winilioi;. 
MEANDUOLh,  nic-fcndius,«.  314.  Uind- 

•»J.  fletuo<n. 
^1E\\|\(;^  nu'ninff,  *.  WO.     Puqmsr.  in- 

"niiftii  ;  liif  sf^.  %f,  iJie  il.iriir  u.i«leruti«Ml. 
'^»'VNLY,tr.iiK'lA,««/.Mod«riitely,  poorly; 

«r.AN\|.j^j4jj,;.,j.»,„.^,l^,^ypfl„|j  poverty; 
"-'i^Mof  miud  ,  ♦•'i-^iiiuets,  nit'o  ^J^^"**"'*- 
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MEANT,  mint.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To 

Mt-an. 
MEASE,  m'50,  8.    A  mease  of  herrings  it 

fivf  htptdred. 
MEASLF^,  me'ziz,  s.  227, 359.     A  kind  of 

eruptive  and  hifectioas  fever ;  a  disease  of 

•wine;  a  disease  of  tree*. 
MEASLKD,  m^'zl'd,  a.  350.    Infected  with 

the  meailes. 
MEASLY,  m^El^,  «.    Scabbed  with  the 

roeasiet. 
MEASURABLE^  m^.h'&r.A.b], «.    Such  aa 

may  be  meuturrd;  moderate,  in  «mall  quantity. 
MEASURABLENESS,     me«h'ur-A-bl-n&, 

s.  C^uulitv  of  ndroiitint;  to  l»e  mf-a^ured. 
MEASURADLV,m^zh'ur-A-blc,a<i.  Mode-  . 

rately. 
MEASURE,  m^rh'ftre,  #.  234.  That  by  which 

•ny  Ihinc  i«  nii!«»tjicil  ;  rh«*  lulc  by  mKhIi  any  tbinf 
it  adjuxvil  or  iropuriiontil ;  pi<>|>urii<iu,  qoaolily 
tettietl :  a  tcttfl  qMiii.iify  ^-  »  iiu'.4itirt- of  wine;  taf- 
flcl«nt  qnaniity  ;  «l<|irt'e;  i^irtM  oilitmale  tlra*-,  mati* 
cal  linir ;  moUuii  tMrinuiur4  ly  rrfuLwc*! ;  ruudcra- 
tion,  nut  fxcf »« ;  l!i)tit,  bimiutjiy  ;  •ytlahlct  utetrt- 
cally  nnuiltcrv*!,  uuli^  ;  t  me,  |<f (>fx<iiiuiiUte  nulet: 
mcao  of  itt-iioi),  m^ati  lu  «ii  cuil.'— Tu  have  bard 
Mra«ur«,  !••  be  lfantl>  il«-att  t>y. 

To  MEASURE,  m^zh'un*,  r./i.  To  compute 

thequituoty  of  any  thiM<  by  MtiU'ifUli'*!  ralc.iu  ^tM 
lhroa(h,  tu  Juil^e  «>r  extriki  \>y  inncbiiit;  over;  to 
ailjuit.  l<t  pro|>oitii>u;  i<*  inat^  oim  in  itatetl  qnantl- 
ties  ;  lo  alK.l  or  «llMr»l't.»-  by  iu-J"ur. 

MEASURELE^S,  luezh'iir-les,  a.  Immense, 

itumen^uriM^. 
MEASUREM  I:NT,  m^r.h'nr-mlnt,  s.   Men- 

turalion,  net  of  ivctsuring. 
MEASUKKU,  mc'zh6r-ur,f.08.    One  that 

measures. 
MEAT,  meto,  t.  246.     Flesh  to  be  eaten ; 

food  ill  }'( iierai. 
MEATH  i:,  miTHe,  «.  A  kind  of  drink. 
MECHANICAL,  m^kAn'.i^-kil,7  a.  Mean, 
MECHAMCK,mt.kdii'nik,509.  J   scrtile, 

of  roea^i  <iccupation  ;  constructed  by  the  laws 

of  mechanickt ;  skilled  iu  mcclt^nickt. 
MECHANICK,  mf.k^n'nik,s.3;}3.    A  ma- 
nufacturer, a  l«»w  workman. 
MECHANICKS,  mc-kjin  niks,  4.  Dr.  WalUa 

defines  mechanickt  to    be  the  geometry  of 

mot'om 
MECHANICALLY,  m^kin'n^kil4,  «!. 

Accordinc  to  the  lawt  uf  roechaititm. 
MECHANICALNE8S,  m^kiln'ne-kll-ojt, 

s.  Afrrevableiicti  to  the   law*  of  mechatiism  \ 

lueaiuiesi. 
MECHANICIAN,  ^n^k-i-nWiln,  jt.  A  roan 

profctsriig    or  sludyinK  Uie  construction  of 

machiiiri. 
MECHANISM,  ro^k'il-nlrm,  t.    Action  ac 

cording  to  mt  ctianick   U^rs  ;  construction  of 

partt  deiK'iidin^  ou  each  other  in  any  com* 

plica'eO  fa^'fick. 
MECONIUM,  me  k/Znomn.  «.     Expressed 

juice  of  (M.I  I'V  ;  »ht  tit  *t  i  xcc  ineutol  tluldreii. 

MEDAL,  nuMldiil,  «.  x-^,     \\\  ancient  coin; 

n  piece  tt.iuHKil  Ml  liun<»ui  of  suiuc  remark* 

able  pf  ffonu-ioci . 
MED  \LMCK,  m^dilnik,a.  500.  PerUin- 

iiiC  to  ntf  •  .il'. 
M*KI)\LLlO\,  nu-drtl'vun,  «.  113.  A  large 

t.nit.ju     't  i-'i'  or  :ii.  ■•..). 
MEDAl.LI^r.  iMtil'.lul-iSt,  «.  A  mantkilled 

ot  Cori.'tit  in  lUifU't 

To  iVn:i)l)IJ  .  n»ed  .11.  r   .1    tO.i,   To  ha\ctO 

do  .  I.M.  t'  I,  .  .f.  ♦.  v'i'^^u  {»l;r4i  ■O'ioUf- 
puKOi  U.U..C..C   .K,^'a,W.byA<3yO^,^^,y^  ^ 


MED  MED 
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MEDDLER,  med'dl-nr,  t.  08.    One  who 

busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no 
concern. 

MEDDLESOME,  mld'ai-sim,  a,  Inlermed- 
dling. 

To  MEDIATE,  mi'd^-ite,  xl,  n.  01,  5$4.  To 
interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties  ; 
to  be  between  two. 

To  MEDIATE,  me'd^4te,  c.  a.  To  form  by 
mediation ;  to  limit  by  something  in  the 
middle. 

MEDIATE,  m^fM^-ite,  a.  01.  Interposed, 
intervening  ;  middle*  between  two  extremes  ; 
acting  as  a  means. 

MEDIATELY,  me'di-he-l^,  ad.  By  a  se- 
condary  cniisie. 

MEDIATION,  m^-de-i'shfin, ».  Interposi- 
tion, interventiuii,  apf ncy  between  two  par- 
ties practised  by  a  common  frieiid  ;  intercts- 
si«m,  entreat V  for  anfrthrr. 

MEDIATOR,  m^-dc-i'tar,  5.  634.  One  that 
intervenes  between  tvvo  parties ;  an  interces- 
sor, an  cntreater  for  another ;  one  of  the  cba* 
meters  of  »)tir  Blesjed  Saviour. 

MEDIATORIAL,  m^.de-d-tA'ri4l,  7 

MEDIATORY,  m^'de-i-tdr^,  S 

Belonging  to  a  mediator, 
tr  1  Vr  tUe  o,  ««c  Dmnestick*    For  the  accent,  see 

Ko.  518. 

MEDIATORSHIP,     m^-di-k'tir-shlp,    #. 

The  office  of  a  meaintor. 
MEDIATRIX,  mMc-4trlks,  ».    A  female 

mediator. 
MEDICAL, m2d'i-kil,  a.  Physical,  relating 

to  tlie  art  of  healing. 
MEDICALLY,  mld'^-kiU, od.  PhysicaUy, 

medicinally. 
MEDICAMENT,  mld'i-ki-m^nt,  «.    Any 

thing  used  in  hcaliug«  generally  topical  appU- 

cations. 


tr  All  our  orihoTpIsts,  but  Bailey,  proaoaace  Ibis 
word  with  th«  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  bnC  my 
Judgment  mocb  fails  me  if  the  true  prooanciation 
oti'^tit  not  in  be  with  th«  acccut  on  the  Kcond,  as  in 
PrfdicaiKcnt,  My  reason  is,  that  this  it  tb«  tyllabic 
on  ^liicb  we  place  the  serondary  accent  in  pronoonc*. 
tng  the  Latin  words  medicament um  aad  fnxdUmmen- 
turn  ;  and  it  has  often  been  observed  that  this  is  our 
|uide  ftir  accenting  Engtish  words  formed  from  Che 
Latin  by  droppine  a  iyllable.—Sec  Academy. 

ftlEDlCAlNIENTAL,  mld^-klWiit'Al,  a. 

Kclatiitg  to  medicine,  internal  or  topicaL 
MEDICAMENTALLY,     m^-i-U-ralnf. 

il-e,  ad,  Ader  the  manner  of  medicine. 
To  MEDICATE,  m^'^-kAte,  r.  a.   To  Unc- 

ture  or  imprepiate  with  any  tiling  medicinal. 
MEDICATION,  mld-^kl'shin, ».  The  act 

«>f  tincturing  or  impregnating  with  medicinal 

ingredients  ;  tlie  use  of  ph^sick. 
MEDICINABLE,  m^dfs'sin^.bl,  a.   Hay. 

ing  the  power  of  pbvsick. 

MEDICINAL,  |„4d4.8|.^,;  \  uie  poweV 
of  healine,  having  physical  ▼ixtue  ;  bcluogiug 

to  |»hysick. 

l^y  Dr.  Jobnton  tells  as  that  this  word  is  now  com> 
niouiy  pfoi)uunce<l  medlciMal.  witb  tlie  accent  on  the 
•rcond  »yllal>l>-,  bnt  mote  piop*rly,and  more  ajircc- 
ably  |i.  ih*-  best  aultiuritiri,  Hit  Ut  luat.  If  by  lb«  l.iji 
■uihiMiiiis  Dr.  Joiituoa  mvaiis  Itie  poKs,  (li*- i|at-ft!iuii 
it  <lrrlde<l ;  but  I  loolc  api»n  jmk-U  lu  be  tbc  Wrjr»l  aa- 
lh<»rin«-»  in  tbis  c^t,  «»,  by  ili«*  very  rules  of  Ihtir  art, 
■  litrnie  l«  civrn  tli.  m  to  «lcp.Art  from  Ibc  gentral 
piuuuuciuUoii,  and  iii4i  iliry  olKO  avail  themselves 
3^4 


of  this  license,  esanot  be  dlspnted.  Bat  If,  bvnort 
properly.  Dr.  Juhnson  aiiades  to  ib«  lost  i  Id  iU 
Latin  imedicinus  or  $nedicinaUs,  notblns  caabeBurt 
incoodasive.  If  tbe  word  be  perfectly  Latia,  as  wti 
as  Eni;lish,  we  gentTcily  piace  ibc  acctnt  on  tbc  same 
syiiable  as  in  tb  -  original,  as  acwniicit,  decarmn,  Ac 
bat  frequently  ot'ierwiAe,  as  oratorf  stmitur,  tkarte- 
tcr,  &c.  But  if  tbis  Liiin  accsntottion  were  to  W  kt. 
vilely  followed  iu  Latin  words  anglicised,  wasbf^Ul 
overtnr'h  tbe  whole  fdbrick  of  cor  prunaocuuoa. 
Taus  doc  trhtal,  yasloral,  &r.  dec.  mast  btve  tbc  s& 
cent  on  tJic  secoi.it  syllable  instead  of  the  flrH,  aad 
mKbing  but  contusion  would  cnsae.  Tbe  troth  is, tbe 
strong  teodcncy  of  oor  lancnaKe  is  to  as  aalepeBtlil- 
mate  accent,  503  ;  and  it  is  witb  reluctanc*  we  rw 
place  it  lower,  except  in  w«rrts  of  our  own  eoBfoii> 
tion,  or  where  the  latter  syllables  have  either  as  a^ 
fiembl4(;e  of  consonants  or  a  diobttiong ;  yet  cvu  ia 
tbis  case  we  tJnd  tlie  antepeuultimate  accefft  soae- 
tinies  prevail,  as  ancestor,  cmnesty,  maf:istrste, ke. 
and  cuun4cryvL'!e,  fcrcelain,  ehambetta^  ^tr 
rciffn,  &c.  So  that,  by  atlcinptinK  to  brine  oar  |ro. 
nnnciMtiun  under  the  laws  of  the  Latin  langa«cc,  «« 
disturb  and  pcwert  it.  Let  poets,  tt^erefore,  wb» 
have,  and,  perha^is,  in  some  cases,  ou^ht  to  bav«»  • 
l«iiiin.»2e  uiftereiit  irom  piose,  enjoy  the  privileft»( 
Ibeir  an,  and  wbile  we  are  readui  j  them  let  «t  c«» 
form  to  tbHr  roles ;  bnt  let  os  not  strive  against  tbi 
general  current  of  i/rosaie  pronunciation.  «bi(b  u 
always  right,  and  wbich  is  eqnalty  ■efltseat  ai  tba 
pecuiiariiies  of  poets  and  the  petlontry  of  aodn* 
derlvatioo.  The  antepenultimate  acccntuatipa  vf  lbs 
word  is  snpporved  by  Ur.  Ash,  Dr.  Keorir-k,  Mf. 
Perry,  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Jobn»to»,  Barclay,  bill  7. 
Fennini:,  and  Enticlc.  Mr.  Sheridan  five*  botli.ta^. 
by  placing  this  accentnatioo  6rsl,  seems  lo  pnitt  it  is 
tbe  oiber.—See  Indecorous  and  Inimical. 

MEDICINALLY,  m^.dis'»^.iiil-l*,«d.  Pfcy- 

sically. 
MEDICINE,  mld'd^-sln,  a.    Any  nrnxAj 

mdroinistered  by  a  physician. 

tT  All  oar  orthorpists  tell  as  that  this  word  is  rfw- 
rally  pronounced  in  two  «>  Habits,  as  if  wriilea  m.  '• 
dn^  That  so  gross  a  vulgarism  sliouid  gain  (n  «a4 
In  oar  laugunge  is  an  imputation  on  oir  n«ti^'"i 
taste.  Onr  puets,  who,  when  t<»rtured  for  a  eJ*'. 
often  torture  a  word  lo  ease  theratclvef,  are  geji*^  ' 
gnilty  of  one  part  only  of  tbe  cruelly  of  lVo<r««Jt«; 
and  that  is,  of  sbortcnini;  sach  wor<ts  as  are  toolosg 
for  their  verse;  and  ItifSt  mutilations  too  ofUn  Si*J« 
into  onr  prosaic  pronunciation  :  iMit  against  this  sbow 
every  accurate  speaker  onEbi  to  k»c  on  his  ^"'[r 
Kay,  Cowley,  as  Mr.  Nares  informs  ns,  eroA«»  w** 
Httfi  into  two  sylUblts;  and  insUnccs  from  MiUds 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 

Mr.Elpbinslon  adopts  tbe  dissyllable  prooBoHW"*. 
as  more  agreeable  to  ks  Immediate  origm,  the  '*'**Z 
medecene :  but,  as  we  preserve  Ibe  i  in  this  wo"**  "J 
Latin  mcdicina  seems  ils^most  autbentjck  o*'^**j|»*T, 
demands  the  M>und  of  the  J  in  mtett trine  s»  niicb  s«' 
ominout,  MMfiMoia,  and  origitiai,  wbicb  ^l'*^*!^^!*!! 
and  Milton  sluli  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  word  u» 
qnestion. 

To  MEDICINE,  m?dVI*.«fa,r.  o.    To  ope- 
rate as  physick.     Not  used. 
MEDIETY,  m^^Vi-t^,  *.     Middla  itatf, 

participation  of  two  extremes,  half.         ,    . 
MEDIOCRITY,  m^-dc-Ak're4*,  or  mf' 

6k'r^ti,«.  208,2*1, 576,  4S4.     *>n»^_^ 

gree,  middle  rale,  luiddie  tute  ;  modeftwo. 

temperance.  ,  _ 

To  MEDITATE^  in^^tke,r.rt.   ^o  »>w^' 

to  contrive  j  to  think  en,  tu  re*o*'^  "* 

mind.  .  . 

To  MEDITATE,  inld'^^e,  r.  n.  To  thia*. 

to  rouse,  to  contcm)ilale. 
MEDITATION,  m^^-tiahfin,   '-^^^ 

thought,     ch>se    attention,     ct»nlemp»*^*^; 

titouglit  empiijyed  upon  sacred  *^^J*^**.  L^i  uC 

ties  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by  a»«J  obj<c» 

occtirrence 
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HEDITATIVE,  mid'^-U-tir^  a.  612.  Ad- 
dieted  tu  mediutiou ;  eipreskiiig  atteaUon  or 

MEDfTERRANEAN,ratd-t-t^r.r4'ot4ii,  ) 

«.  Encircled  with  laud  ;  inlaitd,  remote  from 
llie  ocean. 

MEDIUM,  m^dMbn,  or  m^'j^-Am,  «.  20S. 
Anj|'  thing  intervening  ;  an^  thing  uied  iii  ra> 
liucinatitiD  in  order  to  a  conclusion ;  the  mid- 
dle piftce  or  degree,  the  ju»t  temperature  be- 
tween eitremet. 

MEDLAR,  nida&r,  t.  88.  A  tree ;  the  fnut 
of  that  tree. 

MEDLEY,  nid'l^,  s.  A  mixture,  «  miscel- 
lany, a  minified  luass. 

MEDLEY,  m^l^^  a.  Mingled,  confuted. 

MEDULLAR,  mM&Hir,      ) a.  Pertaining 

MEDULLARY,  m^'&l.Ur4,)  to  the  mar- 


t^  I  differ  from  alt  oar  ortboepUtt  In  tba  acecnta* 
MM  of  iki*  word ;  for,  thooih  tbay  are  nolform  hart. 
Iltay  <tur«r  ao  mack  froca  aacn  other  ia  aiinllar  iford« 


MM  of  iki*  word ;  for,  thooih  thay  are  nalform  hart, 

"^-7  dUTcr  ao  mach  froca  each  other  ia  aiinllar  wordi 

*  tttow  thay  are  not  vary  iara  of  their  priaciplei. 


My  rtuoDt  for  accanllng  the  fliat  ayllahla  of  this 
want  ara  ika  aama  aa  for  iha  aama  acceataatloa  of 
MmgUimtf  and  PmftUmrf,  whieh  $—, 

MEED,  m^<M, ».  246.  Rewnrdy recompense; 

present,  gift. 
MEEK,  m^^k,  a.  246.  Mild  of  temper,  soft, 

gentle. 

To  MEEKEN,  m^i'k'n,  v.  a.  lOS.  To  make 

meek,  to  auftcn. 
MEEKLY,  m^^'I^,«d,  Mildly,  genUy. 
MEEKNESS,   m^^k'nla,    <.    OenUeneit, 

■liJdiieti,  toftiMfts  of  temper. 
HEER,  m^e,  c    Simple,  unmixed.— See 

Mere. 
MEER,  m^re,  s.  A  lake,  a  boundary.— See 

MEERED,  m^r'd,  «.  SA.9.    ReUting  to  a 

himndarv. 

MEET,  m'^^t,«.  Fit,  proper,  qoaliiled.  Now 
nirdv  osed. 

To  M£ET,  mhhi,  r.  a.  16,  246.  To  come 
face  to  face,^  encounter;  tu^oin  another  in 
the  ftame  place ;  to  close  one  with  another ;  to 
find,  to  be  treated  with,  to  light  on ;  to  aMein* 
hie  from  different  parts. 

To  MEET,  m^t,  r.  11.  To  encounter,  to  close 
Cice  to  fdce  ;  tu  encounter  in  hostility  ;  to  as- 
itmhle,  to  come  fogetlier. — To  Meet  with,  to 
Hght  on,  td  find  ;  to  join  ;  to  encounter,  to  en- 
page  ;  tu  advance  half  w«y  ;  to  unite,  to  join. 

MEETER,  roeit'fir,  s,  08.  One  that  accosts 
another.     Not  u»ed. 

MEETING,  m^hing,  s.  410.  An  astembly, 
a  Convention  ;  a  congress  ;  a  conventicle,  an 
asaembly  of  dissenters  ;  cunflui,  as  the  meet- 
ing  of  two  livers. 

MEETINO-HOUSE,  m^klog-hidse,  s. 
Place  wherr  dissenters  aaseroble  to  worship. 

MEETLY,  m^ai^.  ad.  Fitly,  properly. 

MEETNESS,  mca'nes,  s.  Fitness,  pro* 
priety. 

M  EU K I M,  Di('gr!m,  s.  Disorder  of  the  head. 

MELANCHOUCK,m&'Uo-k6M{k,a.Dis. 
ordered  with  melancholy,  f^uiciful,  hypochon- 
driacal,    little  used. 

MELANCHOLY,  rail'ln-kiU, SOS.  A  dis- 
oiae  supposed  t<»  pr«»ceed  from  a  redundance 
III  black  bile ;  a  kind  of  madoest,  in  which  the 
S85 


mind  it  always  fiied  on  one  object ;  a  gloomy, 
pensive,  discontented  temper. 

MELANCHOLY,  mMn-k6l4,<i.  Gloomy, 
dismal ;  diseased  with  raeUiichuly,  fanciful, 
liabitudllv  dejected.  503,  o. 

MEULOt,  in^ni-lfit,  s.  106.  A  plant;  a 
salve  made  from  it 

To  MEUORATE,  mi'lfc4-rite,  r.  a.  6S4. 
To  better,  to  improve. 

MELIORATION,  mi-li-^ri'shin,  «.  Im* 
poveinent,  act  of  bettering. 

MEUORITY,  m^-lWr'cti, «.  118.  State  of 
being  belter.  ,     ,    ^    , 

MELLIFEROUS,  mll-llf 'f;&-^  a.  Produo- 
tive  of  honey. 

MELLIFICATION,  mll-li-ffc-kl'sh^  s. 
llie  art  or  practiie  of  making  lioney. 

MELUFLUENCE,  millifftA-lnse,  «.  A 
honied  fluw,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 

MELUFLUENT,mil-Urfl64nt,7  a.   618. 

MELLIFLUOUS,  m^MU"fl&-&s,  {Flowing 
with  honey. 

MELLOW,  minA.  a.  S2T.  Soft  with  ripe- 
nest,  fall  ripe ;  sort  in  sound ;  soft,  anctuoos ; 
drunk,  melted  down  with  drink. 

To  MELLOW,  miiUf  v.  a.  To  ripen,  to 
manure;  to  soften. 

To  MELLOW,  m2ri6,  v.  n.  To  be  matured, 
to  ripen.  ,     .     , 

BiELLOWNESS,  m&lA-n^  «.  Ripeness, 
softness  by  maturity. 

BfELODIOUS,  mi-lA'di-is,  or  roi-lA'j^ 
is,  a.  898,  2M,  876.  Musical,  harmo- 
nious. 

BftELODIOUSI.Y,  m^lA'd^&s-li,  od.  Mn- 
sically,  harmoniously.  .       , 

BiELODIOU8NESS»  ro^l&'di.&s-nls,  s. 
Harmuniousness,  musical iiess. 

BIELODY,  m&O^^,  s.  Musick,  harmony 
of  sound. 

MELON,  mil'l&n,  s.  166.  A  plant;  the 
fruit. 

To  MELT,  milt,  v.  a.  To  dissolve,  to  make 
liquid,  commonly  by  heatj  to  soften  lo  love 
or  tenderness  ;  to  waste  a«ay. 

To  MELT,  mlit,  r.  a.  To  become  liquid,  to 
dissolve ;  to  be  softened  to  pity  or  any  gentle 
passion  ;  to  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

MELTER,  milt  Or,  i.  98.  One  that  melU 
metals. 

MELTINOLY,  miltlng-1^,  od.  Like  some- 
ihiug  melting. 

MELWEL,  miVwk,  s.  A  kind  offish. 

MEMBER,  mlro1>ar,f.  116.  A  limb,  apart 
appendant  to  the  body  ;  a  part  of  a  discourse 
or  period,  a  head,  a  clause  ;  any  part  of  an  lu« 
tegrai;  one  of  a  community . 

MEMBRANE,  mim'brkne,  «.  91.  A  mem- 
brane b  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres  inter- 
woven together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  some  parts.  ,  .     .       , 

MEMBRANACEOUS,  mim-brl-nk'sh&s, 
847. 

MEMBRANEOUS,  mlm-brli'n^&s, 

MEMBRANOUS,  mlm^rin&s, 
a.  Consisting  of  membranes. 

MEMENTO,  m^-m^n  tA,  s.  A  memorial  no- 
tice, a  hint  tu  awaken  tiie  memory. 

MEMOIR,  m^-m^ir',  or  mim'wir,  s.  An  ac- 
count of  transactions  familiarly  written ;  ac- 
count of  any  thing. 
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MENSTRUOUS,  mlns'ftr&.it,  «.  Hairbg 

the  catainenia. 
MENSTRUUM,  in&is'strA.&m^.  AU  liqion 

are  called  Menstruums  which  are  used  as  dtf« 

solvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  0|f  ingre- 
dients hy  infusion  or  decoction. 
MENSURABILITV,  m^^hu.ri4>il'^-U,  1. 

Canacity  of  being  niensured. 
MENSURABLE,  min'sh&dt-bl, «.  MeafV- 

able,  that  may  be  roeasurrd. 
MENSURAL,  m^  sh&.ril,  a.  88.  ReUtiB| 

to  measure. 
To  MENSURATE,  mln'shA-rkte.  r.  «.  To 

measure,  to  take  the  dimension  *nH^y  thine. 
MENSURATION,  mln-shA-rk'thin,  i.  TU 

art  or  practice  of  meatunuf^  result  of  nea- 

•uriiiK. 
MENTAL,  mjnfil,  0.  88.  loteUectoal,  ex- 

ifltiiif;  in  the  mind. 
MENTALLY,  inlnt'til4,«i.  IntelltettiallT, 

in  the  mind  ;  not  practicdUj,  but  in  tboagftt 

or  mediution. 
MENTION,  m&i'shiii,!.  Oral  or  writtci 

expression,  or  recital  uf'any  thing. 
To  MENTION,  mln'shin,  r.  a.  Td  write  or 

express  in  words  or  writing. 
MEPHITICAL,mi-fIfi.Ul,a.ni-taToiired, 

stinking. 
MERACIOUS,  mi-r&'sh&fl,  a.  292.  Strong, 

racy. 
MERCANTANT,  mlr'klntAnt,  «.    A  fo- 

reiirner,  or  foreign  trade.     Not  used. 
MERCANTILE,  mlrlLln-lil,  a.  145.  Trwi- 

ing,  commercial. 
MERCENARINESS,  iDlr'si.iii.ri>D&,   f. 

Venalitj,  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 
MERCENARY,  m  ji's^.iil.ri,  a.  512.  Veail 

hired,  sold  for  money. 
MERCENARY,  m^r'si-ni-ri, «.  A  hireliafi 

one  retained  or  senring  for  pay. 
MERCER,  m^r's&r,  «.  08.    OnewboteUf 

silks.  ,     ,    , 

MERCERY,  mli^8&r4,  s.  555.    Trade  of 

mercers,  dealing  in  silks. 
MERCHANDISE,  m^r'Ubiii^Ize,  «.  TnA 

fick,  commerce,  trade ;  wares,  anj  thing  to  be 

bought  or  sold. 
To  MERCHANDISE,  mlr'Uhin^ke,  •.«. 

To  trade,  to  trafiick.  to  exercise  commerce. 
MERCHANT,  mIr'Uhlot,  t.  552.  Onewbt 

trafiicks  to  remote  countries. 


t^  This  word  was  nnlversally,  till  of  late,  pro* 
notioced  with  tb«  accent  on  the  st-cond  syllable,  as  Dr. 
Johnsoa,  W.  Juhnttoo,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailry, 
Bucb4nan,  FenoioK,  and  Perry,  have  market!  it. 
Soiite  speakers  have  eudeavuurrd  lo  )>runoiince  it 
witb  ihe  accent  ou  the  first,  as  we  find  it  marked  in 
M.-.  N area.  Dr.  Ash,  Scott,  and  Eiiiick:  buttbisisaa 
innovation  unsniiable  to  tbe  i^enios  of  oor  pronuocia* 
tiun  ;  wliicb,  in  dic^yllables  b  iving  a  di^ibtbung  in  tbe 
Uit,  iuciiaea  a«  to  place  tbe  accent  ou  Ibat  •>  liable 
at  macb  at  iu  rievoir,  wbicb  we  find  accented  i  n  tba 
lait  by  ali  our  ortboepitls  witboat  exception. 

MEMORABLE,  m^m'm&r4-bl,  c.  Worthy 

of  memory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
MEMORABLY,  mlm'mir-i-hlh,  ad.    la  a 

manner  worthy  of  memory. 
MEMORANDUM,  mlm-mi-ria'dim,  $.  A 

n<ile  to  help  the  memorv. 
MEMORIAL,  ih^.m^'rl4l«<.  Preserratire 

of  roemnry  ;  contained  in  memory. 
M  EMORI AL,  m^m^'r^-ll,  a.  A  moDument, 

something  to  preserve  memory  ;  a  written  act 

coniaiiuiig  a  claim,  remonstrance,  or  petition. 
BIEMORIALIST,  m^-m^'r^l-Itt,  ».    One 

who  writes  memorials. 
To  MEMORIZE,  mliii'6-rlze,r.a.To  record, 

to  commit  to  mt'niory  hy  writing. 
MEMORY,  m^m'ni&r.^,  t,  557.  The  power 

of  retaining  or  recollecting  things  past,  reten* 

tion,  recollection. 
MEN,  mla.  The  plural  of  man. 
To  MENACE,  m&'n&8e,c.a.91 .  To  threaten, 

t*>  tiireat. 
MENACE,  m^'nbe,  <.  91.  A  threat 
MENACER,  mlo'ii4s-&r,  «.  98.    A  threat- 

ener,  one  that  threats. 
MENAGE,  m^-nlzhe',  t.    A  collection  of 

animals. 

ty  Ttiii  word  is  pcrfactly  French  ;  nor  caa  we  ax- 
pitrit  tiieir  toft  g  any  other  way  than  by  xke. 

MENAGOGUE,  in^'4-g6g,«.»S8.    A  me- 
dicine that  promotes  the  tlui  of  the  menses. 
To  MEND, m^ad,r.a. To  repair  from  breach 

or  decay;    to  correct;   to  advance;  to  ka- 

provc. 
To  MEND,  mend,  v.  a.  To  grow  better,  to 

advance  in  anv  go«id. 
MEN  DA  BLE,iD^'d^bl,  (t.  405.  Capable  of 

beinu  mcndfd. 
MEN D ACrrV,  inin  d^s'si-ti, f.  Faliehood. 
MENDER,  ni^ud'6r,  4.  08.  One  who  makes 

any  change  for  tht-  better. 
MENDICANT,  m^n'd^-kint,  a.    Begging, 

p<M)r  to  a  state  of  bi-fcru  »rv. 
MENDICANT,  men di-k4nt,  «.  A  beggar, 

i)Uc  «»f  S4ime  tietrtinu  fratcrnitv. 
To  MEN  Die  ATE,  m^nMe-kite,  v.  a.    To 

beg,  U}  ask  alms. 
MENDICITY,  m^n-dJs'se-te,  i.  Tbe  life  of 

a  bet'gar. 
MEN  DS,  mends.  For  Amends.     Not  used. 
MENIAL,  m^ue-il,  a.   111.    Belonging  to 

liir  reiinm-  or  train  of  servants. 
MENINGES,  ra^nin'j^s,  i.  Tbe  meninges 

ure   the  two   n>einhranes    titat    envtiop     ilie 

hruiii,  wliictiarc  called  tJie  pia  tumUi  uud  duiii 

n.itei. 

MLNOLOfiV,  Hu-nAl  lo  j.',  «.  olS.  A  rc^is- 

tf  r  uf  tuouths. 

MLX.sAI^   mca'rtul,   a.     IJfloij;;*!^;;  !o   the 

MENbTRUAL,   nu-n.-'  'i '.r'a,  a.    Monthly, 

lasting  a  month;  }>•  ri  i.iiw);  tu  a  imuiiruum. 
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^  Mr.  Sbeiidan  pronoances  the  e.  In  thv  tirst  tyW 
lablc  of  tbia  worrt,  iilte  ibe  m  in  wutrch  ;  aud  it  u  c«r> 
tain  that,  about  Uiirty  year*  af  >,  tt<u  ^tas  Ctte  cesrral 
prunauciaiion;  but  since  lh<l  iinir  the  sound  ol  «  has 
tM-cu  fiadit  tliy  wfariii{[  aM>>  ;  and  ihr  tuvod  of  *  ta 
•o  luliy  iti«bii>bed,  thai  titc  fnintei  la  now  bicpws 
XroM  an<l  vulenr,  and  i«  only  V>  be  braid  aiaoac  U« 
lower  oideis  %*i  the  peo|>lt:.  It  is  I  i;;l  iy  pro^Me 
Ibal,  huwrver  coar»e  itiii  i'»und  «»f  r  n».«y  uuw  »«e*. 
il  wa»  unci*  n(>t  i>i)i>  tin- c<>iumioii  (•ioii«inci«tio«.  bol 
tlie  nio»l  .iiiMr -tjh  t'..  ai»  •!  •.;>.  >*«•  Mil  I  find  Ihal  f>« 
vowel  f  brioir  r,  foll'iMcl  b>  aut>tbcr  cuaisoaant,  atak* 
into  a  hrojiK-i  MtiiiKl  by  takiut;  Ibe  st.urt  aouitd  vi  e, 
wl  iili  11  ie4ll>  Ibe  «b  ••»  HiinM  of  a  »  eii^ler  a,  aa  rir- 
:./  ',  nrr»,»  ,.\i-.  ;  ami  ii  U  a  iiniilar  alt^  i atiwo  mh  ck 
Iiki»  \4AiV  IU  »lu-  e  bxiutr  r,  f..|l..^,-«J  by  tm<Ak^ 
cui.  omU.  Ill  <  /   'A,  «'  li^tiitt,  jUrhf,  Aic.  wtM-rc  ILW 

\..w.  Ij I  .  U.i     iM   -a.ln    H*i:|i:  .  f  ti.r    llallAA    tf. 

.V  f  wr"/»,  >i »  ' '<  (  ii  r;-*. '«.&.«.  Jiie  flill  ^•  yavaac*^i  hf 
III.  vu  ;«t  .»»  il  \wiHru  surmott,  iurtu,^  r •$ nw w*. 
kVr.  ;  .<ip|  ilii*  *»»•  p«ot.4bi)  tkv  aiK.ie«i  «i«aaer  ol 
^r  Doiiiulrt;  rvoy  t  in  ibv  uro«  (itaatkuak  TWis  aa» 
l«.i>  I*  now  l«'Uiiy  explw^led;  jimi.  except  cUHt^mr" 
f^camt,  and  a  ft«  piupn  nanu-a,  we  Uavr  scarcv-ty  a*- 
otbcr  word  tu  tbt  lan|UJ|;c  wbeic  tis«  «  has  aoC  Ma 
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(rtcMMod.  Balinstetd  oCMyin^,  with  Mr.  Kare«, 
ikit  merthant  bu  rciarned  to  tUc  proper  ••>iinU  of  e, 
wt  may  witk  crciter  piubability  aiMri  thai  tbi*  ami 
cvtry  utit«r  wurti  of  the  •.iiiie  tui  in  have  arq>iiit(l  a 
KHiiidorf,  wliicii  (key  utver  h4«l  bcfuft  ;  -luil  whiih, 
thuuch  a  feebler  anU  a  thortcr  •uaud,  cuiitlucet  to  ili« 
Mi:iplictly  ami  ri-^ulaiity  oi  our  pruiiuuciatton.  Dr. 
kronck  e>  acara  m  nty  opinion,  tlMt  proauuiichiB  the 
t  in  ibi«  word  lik»  a  la  valgar  ;  aud  v\r.ry  otUt- v  or- 
tbucutai,  «bi>  givra  the  aound  of  the  voweU,  marks  it 
ai  I  have  dune 

MEfiCHANTLY,  mlr'tuhlnt-le,  ) 

MEHi;HAx\TLIKE,in^rtfihiul-llkc,    J    "* 

Like  a  lurrchant. 
MERCHANT-MAV  m^r'tshlnt-mln, «.  88. 

A  ahip  of  trade. 
MERCHANTABLE,  mir'tahint-l-bl, a.  Fit 

t(>  be  buut:ht  or  $wi(l. 
MERCIFUL,  mlr't^-f&l,  a.  Compassionate, 

Wilder,  uiiwUling  to  puiiisiv  willing  lu  pitjr 

•lid  spare. 
MERCIFULLY,  iner'si-fuM^,  ad.  Tenderly, 

niildlv.  with  piiy. 
MERC1FUL^JE8S,  mlr'si-fdl-nli,  «.   Ten- 

deriM*M,  wiilititfiiets  to  spare. 
MERCILESS,  m^r's^-lesjo.  Void  of  mercy, 

pitilt-as,  linrH* hearted. 
MERCILESSLY,  mlr'tc-llsli,  ad.     In  a 

niaiuirr  void  of  pit  v. 
MtHClLESSNESS,mer8i.lls.n|s,«.  Want 

iA  piiv. 
MERClRIAL,nier-ki'pc4l,a.Formed  under 

U>e  iiiHiitritce  «»f  nit* rciir^,  active,  sprightly  ; 

f'Misj^ti,,^.  ,,(  qiiick^iivor. 
Mi:RCURlFICAil()N,     m^r-ki-ri-fi-kli'- 

ih^Q,  a.  1  he  act  uf  mixing  any  thing  with 

'|'»>cii*i|ver. 

MERCURY,  mcr'kA.r^,  «.    The  chymisfs 

n-iiup  fur  quicksilver;  sprightly  qualities;  a 
pUiiei ;  a  lu  v*-*  'apcr. 
MEHCY,   mcr's^,  i.    95.    Tondetncss,  cle- 

ot«iic\,  uiiA  tlifii>riit'«9  to  pulli^il ;  I'urdoii ;  dis* 
iriiHii,  puwcr  of  .icti:ii:  at  plr.i^ure. 
t^  tie  vulgar  pr«»n«.no:r  iliti  wi»rd  m%  If  tpelled 
ai'ircjf ,  111  ,iiy  Ah.ivr  the  \iil.;ar  |>r<>ii>Minc«*  It  as  it 
»<it«rn  MMrrv  .  t>'il  li.or  U  A  tUtlcatr  •hidr  Ot  Alt- 
triruTe  hvit^.-rii  ii.t*  mul  lui-  tiua  •uuiul  ot  «,  wiltkh 
toJ'l  Im-  c«f«-fuliy  .lit-  iiMt.i  lo. 

MERCY-SKAT,  mi' r'se-stte,*.  The  covering 
of  the  ark  of  ilie  co>i  i.uitt,  iit  winch  ihc  tables 
of  liie  law  were  dcpoNiicd. 

MERE,  m^re,  a.  That  or  this  only,  snch  and 

lltillntii;  ri%v,  liiis  only. 

MERE,  ro^re,  *.  A  pool,  commonly  a  large 

pool  (,r  lakr  ;  a  boui)(lar\. 
MERELY,  mtre'l^,  «</.  Simply,  only. 
MERETRICIOUS,       mcr-rc-triHh'is..      a. 

NV  hori«h,  sucit  at  is  pructised  hy   pfisdtutes, 

aliuririic  **>  f4l«r  «liow. 

MERETRICIOUSLY,  m^rrt-lrish'is-l^, 
W.   Whuriahlv. 

MERETRIl  lOUSNRSS.  m/^r^trJshis. 
n^, ».  Alluremcitls  orstrumprl'*. 

MERIDIAN,  nic-rid'c-dn,or  mt'-ridjc-An,  *. 
^3.39*1.576  i\uoii,ii.irl.day  ,  iltolmcdrdwu 
fruiQ  north  Ut  south  whicli  ilic  »uii  cr<'SM;s  at 
n  M.ii  ;  tk^e  p«rticuUr  pluce  >>r  si.iie  of  any 
thi'ji^  ;  tl»e  ni|^hest  p««iiit  t.f  ^ilory  or  p  'wcr. 

MERIDIAN,  mi'-rid'e-in,  o.  At  Ihc  point 
of  iKion;  eaif  iidrd  from  iiu.th  to  s^ulh;  raised 
t)i  thr  hi^lieat  p.>it,t. 

MERIDIONAL, mMd'^4.n4l,a.  Soatbem 
HfutUeriji  haviug  a  soutiicrn  aspect. 
W7 


MERIDIONALITY,  m^rld44-n4l'^t*,  #. 

^3.  Position  in  Urn  south. 
MERIDIONALLY,  m^rid'^-AnAl-li,    od. 

With  a  southern  aspect. 
MERIT,  mMt,   t.    Desert,  excellence  de- 

servinj!  honour  or  reward  ;  reward  deserved  ; 

claim,  right. 
To  MERIT,  mir'lt,  r.  a.  To  deserve,  to  bave 

a  right  to  claim  any  thing  as  deserved  ;  to  de* 

serve,  to  earn. 
MERITORIOUS,  m^r-rt-tA^^i.i8,o.  Veserr- 

ii»^  *<(  reward,  hi^h  in  dessert. 
MFJIITORIOUSLY,  mlr-r^-t^'ri-^.l^,  ad. 

Ill  sucli  a  manner  as  to  deserve  regard. 
M  ERITORIOUSN  ESS,merri-t^r^-&8-n&y 

».    J  he  state  of  deserving  well. 
MERLIN,  m^r'lln,  s.  A  kind  of  bawk. 
MERMAID,  m^r^m^de,  $,  A  sea  woman.     ' 

^  Tlie  first  sy liable  of  tbia  word  is  freqoently  pro* 
oonoced  lilie  the  iiouii  marc ;  but  this  is  a  TaJfariam 
which  moat  be  carefally  avoided. 

MERRILY,  m^r^r^-l^yod.  Gayly,  cbeerfally, 

with  mirth. 
MERRIMAKE,  mir'r^mike,  a,  A  festiTal, 

a  nifetiiifi  for  mirth. 
To  MERRIMAKE,  rojr'r^mike,  v.  n.    To 

feast,  to  be  jovial 
MERRIMENT,  mlr'r^mint,  t.  Mirth,  gay- 

eiy,  laughter. 
M£RRI>f  ESS,  m^rV^-nJfl,  #.  Mirth,  merry 

disposition. 
MERRY,  m^r'r^,a.  Laughing,  loudly  cheer* 

Tul ;  gay  of  heart ;   causing  lau;!hter ;    pro* 

sperous ;   to  make  merry,   to  junket,  to  be 

:MfERRY-ANDREW,  mir-rt-4n'drJ4,  «.  A 

butfooM,  a  j.ick-piidtting. 

MERRYTHOUOHT,  mlM-thlwU  #.  A 
forked  bout  (»n  thr  Kt»dy  of  fowls. 

MERSION,  m^r'shun,  s.  The  act  of  sink- 
in  k. 

MESEEMS,  m^-siimz',  imp.  verb,  I  think, 
if  npticiirs  ti>  me. 

Mi^lSENTERY,  mh'zluA^rh,  t.  That 
rt>und  which  the  guts  are  coitVOJved.^See 
Lieafery 

MFV5KNTERICK,  mi^a.x^nter'rJk,  a.  600. 

K«-la*JiiU  to  intst  iMrrv, 

MF^ERAICK,  mez-zir-klk,  a.  500.  Be- 
longing to  ilir  mesentery. 

MESH,  m^sh,  s.  The  space  between  the 
threads  ol  a  net. 

To  MF>iH,  m^h,  e.  a.  To  catch  in  a  net,  to 

intnare. 
MltlSHV,  mlsh'^,  a.    Reticulated,  of  net- 

w   rk. 
Ml^SLIN,  mlsl{n,s.  Mixed  corn,  as  wheat 

"niid  rye. 
MESS,  roes, «.  A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food 

si'iit  to  table  together ;  a  particular  set  who 

eat  together. 
To  MF>iS,  m^s,  r.  n.    To  eat,  to  feed  to- 

pether. 
MESSAGE,  m^s'sidjp,  •.  90.    An  errand, 

any  thing  comuiiilcil  lu  anotlicr  tu  be  tuld  to 

B  iliird. 
MESSENGER,  m^s'sen  jfir,  s,  08.  One  who 

c.irries  an  « rruiid  ,  one  Mt  u  brings  an  account 

or  f-.rutoken  ol  ai'y  flung. 
MESSIAH,  mes-si'i,  i.  The  .Anointed,  the 

Ciuut. 

Get 
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MESSIEURS,  mlsh'shftirz,  or  mesh-sh&irz', 

I.  French.  Sirt,  geuilemen. 
MESSMATE,  m^s'mke,  i.  One  of  a  set  who 

mess  togf  ilier. 
MESSUAGE,  m^s'swidje,  #.     The   house 

and  trround  srt  a()ari  for  household  uses. 
MESYMNICUM,  me-sim'ni-cura,  «.   Are- 
pctitiuii  at  the  cud  of  a  stanza ;  a  kind  of 
nurden. 
MET,  met.  The  pret.  and  part,  of  Meet.  77. 
METABASIS,  mt-t^b'i  sis,  s.  503.   In  rhe- 
turick.  a  figure  by  which  tlie  orator  passes  from 
one  thini:  to  anoUier. 
METABOLA,  m^-tiib^Ml, «.  In  medicine, 

a  change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 
METACARPUS,  m^t-ti-kirpiig,  *.  In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of  four 
bones,  wliich  are  joined  to  the  fingers. 
METACHRONISM,  in^.tAk'rA-nlrm, «.  An 

errour  in  the  computation  of  time. 
METAGRAMMATISM,mlt.a-grlm'|.t!zm, 
I.  An  aiiagramiiiatic  transposition  of  letters, 
•o  as  to  form  anotiier  word  ;  as  out  of  the  let- 
ters of  Addisim  may  be  formed  ^dona. 
METAL,  m^t'tl,  s.  \  hard  compact  body, 
malleable  and  capable  of  fusion.  The  metals 
are  six  in  number . — First,  gold  ;  second,  sil- 
ver ;  third,  copper ;  fourth,  tin  ;  fifth,  iron  ; 
and  sixth,  lead.  Some  have  added  mercury 
or  qiiicksilTer  to  the  number  of  metals  ;  but 
as  ii  wants  malltrahility,  the  criterion  of  metals, 
it  is  more  properly  racked  among  the  temi- 
metals.     Couiage,  spirit. 

^  A«  the  iiNfiapli  >ric»l  scn^e  of  this  word,  eottrage 
Mul  sfirilf  h«»  |M».H(I  into  a  ditr«rrnt  ortbogmpby, 
Mttfl*' ;  to  till*  <>iilH>;^raphy  of  iliU  tcnso  has  corrupt- 
eu  tlii-  i^MMjiiiK'atixki  of  the  ot  igio«l  word,  and  made 
it  |Kii'Cil}  Mitii.ar  lu  the  niei^phurjcal  ooe.  It  it  al- 
mu't  ihc  i>nlv  in»unce  in  the  lanun.ige  where  al  i>  pro- 
noiit.riit  in  tiim  iU'0:ncr,  nut\  the  inipri»priely  is  an 
^tiiLin^  attu  tncouiate  Aa  ;ucur.-t»-  speaker  lu  restore 
tliu  a  to  iti  •«*un<J,at  beard  in  medai.^Uct  Spittal, 

METALEPSIS,  m^t-td-l^p'tls,  *.    Aeon- 

tinuation  of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 

fuccessif'U  of  sigiiihcations. 
METALLIC  \L,nie-tirie.kil,     >   a.    Par- 
METALLIC  K,  me-til'lik,  509.    f  taking  of 

ntfial.  coiitiiKiiii^  metal,  consistine  of  metal. 
METVLLIKEKOUS,    met.tdl-lif<;§r-&i,    a. 

Pr.xlitrin;:  iiifiai* 

M K r A LLi N E, ra'tlMine, a.  Impregnated 

with  metrti  ;  c»ii:sirtiiig  of  metal. 

ty  Mr.SKcridin,  l». .  J..hns..n,  Dr.  Aib,  and  Bailey. 
acri  ni  »ho  f»r«iti'I  *\  iijbit-  ..|  ihi«  word  ;  but  Dr.  Keu- 
lick,  W.  jM|.i,.|cit,  Ml  .sc<<tl,  itiichumn.  I^arclay,  t-rn 
uing.  and  i.iiti  ,  iln-  \\\*\.  1  do  not  hcMialc  lu  pro- 
uooiicc  the  lallcr  i.otU-  lUf  tnuit-  currrct;  (ir»t,  at  it 
b  a  tinip'e  lu  our  U.'^iMi^r.  and.  t4>iMg  iLire  i)!!** 
bift,  ic<piiri-t  (In-  at « i:»t  un  Ihf  anli  prnnilimaie,  oot- 
uithtt  iihiiiit:  (he  donhlr  I  (ace  MnUciMai).  In  the 
n*  XI  place,  liiough  llien-  it  uo  Hi*taUinu$  iu  Latin,  it 
ou^hl  I  •  folU.M  IIh- HM-di  ;;)  «t|  u hmU  of  ibat  tcruiiita- 
ttiMi  dnjvt^l  Ifom  l.aiin,  .%%.  i'ry\tuUtnus,  Strfentt 
ntM,&c.  wl,n-h,  when  ai»i;Uct«ed,  l*»tr  Iht-  laaC  t>ll  hie, 
duA  i'iiic\e  ibe  arctut  to  the  fi«t4.— See  Acadfmy. 
l-or  the  i  !■  tbe  laM  ■) liable,  tee  FriAciplct,  Noa. 

METALLIST,  ro^t;tAl-llBt,  a.  A  worker  of 

metals,  one  skilled  in  metals. 
METALLO(;KAFHY,m^t-tll-lVgr4-ft,a. 

M8.  All  Jicc  I  lit  if  metali. 
MFrr\LLLK<.lST,   m^t til-lur-jlst,  #.    A 

Worker  of  nji-ralt. 

HETALLUUUV,  met  t^U&rJ^  «.  The  art 

8bd 


of  working  metals,  or  separating  tham  bom 

their  ore. 

f^  This  word  It  accented  three  difereat  wayt  ky 
ditlereut  nrtb(Kpi>(a  DrJobnaon,  Barclay, Feaaiag, 
and  Perry,  accent  it  on  the  second  tyllable;  Sticrffiaa, 
Ruchauau.  and  Bailey,  on  tbe  third;  Asb,  Sratt, 
K  uet,  and  Knticit,  on  the  ftrtt ;  and  Kenricit  oa  ib« 
first  and  third.  The  accent  on  the  flrtt  teeroi  to  me 
the  moM  correct.  Bailey  derive*  this  wt>rd  rron  tbe 
Orrek  M4TaX->.ci.<7Mi ;  an«l  words  of  this  fom,  nfoa 
dropping  a  ^>  liable  when  anglicited,  remove  ihr  i«* 
cent  hiiilier,  at  phUoaoyhy,  philotog^,  Ste.  from  ^n^se*- 
^Ma,  ^^nXcXoyia.  The  arcf  lit  tbn*  removed,  in  eoclitictl 
termiuaiion*,  613,  Kenerally  falls  opon  tbe  antepeooW 
timate  •>  liable,  unlets  in  the  twosacceedlnf  syllablts 
there  are  ancombinable  cou»onantt,  u,  dUrvmamcf, 
oligarchy  ;  and  in  ibis  ca»e,  for  Ibe  ease  of  proaao- 
ciaiioo,  the  accent  generally  riacs  to  (he  next  ryltable, 
which  throws  a  teomdary  or  alternate  accent  on  tbt 
pennitimate,  and  by  this  means  {Ives  Ibe  orpas  a 
greater  force  to  proiKinuec  tbe  unconbtnable  coosfr 
nanU  tban  if  they  immediately  followed  tbe  priadpsl 
stress.— See  Friaciplca,  Kos.  317, 519. 

To  M£TAMORPHOS£,m^t.t|.m^fia,vA 

To  chaiifre  the  form  of  any  thine. 
METAMORPHOSIS,  mlttl.m&r'fUii,  t. 

5S().  Transformation,  change  of  shape. 
METAPHOR,  mIt  tl-f&r,  <.  166.    The  ap- 
plication of  a  word  to  an  use  to  which,  m  its 

origiiial  import,  it  cannot  be  put ;  a  metaphor 

is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word. 
METAPHORICAL,  mlt-tl-rtr'^-kll,   >  , 
MET APHO  RICK,  m^t-tA-fJf-ik,  \  ** 

506.  Not  literal,  not  according  to  the  primi* 

tive  meaning  of  the  word,  fif!urative. 
METAPHRASE,  mlt'ti-friUe,  ».    A  mere 

verbal    Uaiislation  from    one    language  into 

another. 
METAPHRAST,  mIttl-frAat,  «.    A  literal 

translator,  one  who  translates  word  fur  word 

from  one  languafre  into  another. 
METAPHYSICAL,  m^t-tifizT-kAl,    ) 
METAPHVSlCK,m^t.l4-tizik,524.    \  ^ 

Verged  in  luelaphviicks,  relaliuK  to  n.etaphy- 

sicks  ;  in  Shakespeare  it  means  supeniatunJ 

or  preternatural. 
METAPHYSICKS,  m^t  tl-f iz-Jka,  #.  Ob- 

toh.gy,  the  docuine  of  the  »:cneral  atfcciions 

of  hemes. 
METASTASIS,  m^-tlg'tl-sla,  #.  520.  Trans- 
lation or  removal. 
MET  ATA  RS  A  L,  mltl-tir'sil,  «,    Relonc* 

inp  to  the  metatarsus. 
METATARSUS,  meti-tlr'sfis,  ».  The  mid 

die  of  the  fool,  w  hich  is  ctirr  I;o^e(l  •►(  li  ve  sut*d 

bones  connected  to  those  oi  the   first  part  U 

the  foot. 
MCTATHESIS,  mi-li/A'^sIa,    a.   620.    A 

transposition. 
To  METE,  rocte,  r.  «.    To  measure,  to  le- 

dnce  to  measure. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS,  m^-l^mp-a^-kisk, 

I.  62^0.   Ihe  traiisiuigraiiuu  uf  mjuIs  trum  budy 

to  iHidy. 
METEOR,  mc'l^-ir,  or  mf'tshr-ur,  9,  26J, 

Any  bodict  in  the  air  or  sk^  tij^i  are  vf  a  flai 

or  traiisitorv  nature. 

METEOROLOGICAL,     mt-t^'A-rA-lAdji- 

kll,  a.  518.    Relating  to  the  duclrine  of 

meteors. 
METEOROLOGIST,  m*-te-o-r6nA-ji*t,  *- 

A   man  skilled    in   meteurs,   or    stuoiuus  0/ 

them. 
METEOROLOGY,  in*.t*4.rdnA-j*,  #  IU 

doctrine  of  metcort 
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METEOROUS,  mh-th'b-thB,  «.  Haying  the 

nature  of  a  meteor. 
METER,  m^'tOr,  t.  98.  A  measurer. 
MBTHEOLIN,  m^-iA^b,  t.  Drink  made 

t>f  honev  boiled  with  water  and  feimentfd. 
METHI^KS,m^.Mlnk8',rerfr.ufi;i.  1  think, 

it  Mrerot  to  me. 
METHOD,  mhk'hdy  #.  106.  The  placing  of 
•everal  things,  or  performing  several  opera- 
tions, in  the  roust  coiiTenieru  urder. 
METHODICAL,  m^-iA^d'^-k&l,  a.  Ranged 

or  (troceedini!  in  due  or  just  order. 
METHODICALLY,    m^-M^d  e-kAl4,    ad. 

According  to  rnetiiod  and  order. 
To  METHODISE,  mliA'<Uiize,  v.  a.  To  re- 

gulate,  to  dispose  in  order. 
METHODIST,  milA'A-dist,*.  This  word  an- 
cienll^  »i>!nified  a  physician  who  practised  by 
theory.  One  of  a  new  kind  of  Puritans  lately 
aris<:n,  to  cullrd  from  their  profession  to  live 
by  rules,  and  in  constant  method. 
MCTHOUGHT,  m^Miwf.    The  pret  of 

MethiiyLs. 
METOlW^MICAL,    mit-tA-nWrn^-kll,   a. 

Put  by  metonymy  for  toroctbing  else. 
MCTON  YMICA  LLY,m^t-tA.nim'mi.k4l4, 

ad.  By  metunvroy,  not  literally. 

METON  YM  y'  m^t^n '^m^,  or  mif  6-n?m-i, 

I.  A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  une  word  is 

put  for  another,  as  the  matter  f*>r  tl>e,materi- 

aic — He  died  by  steel,  thiit  is.  by  a  sword. 

t^  Authorities  for  the  two  diflTertnt  wnys  of  accent- 

Ins  this  word  are  »o  nearly  balanced,  that  it  1^  hard  to 

84)r  wblch  prepondcralri.     Dr.  Johii»oii.  |)r  Kenrlr.k, 

Pf.Aah,  Mr.  Perry,  Uachaaan,  and  Bailey,  are  for 

theftrtt;  and  Mr.  Mirridan.  vir.  Narcf,  W.Jubotton, 

Mr.  Scolt,  Mr.    Barclay.   £ntlck.  and  Gibbon*,  tlia 

Mtbiir  of  the  Kbctorick,  f«r  the  last.     In  this  case  the 

•ar  and  aniilo^  ou^hi  !••  decide.     1  have  no  doat»l  but 

the  accaat  on  iht  ArsC  syllable  wai  tUe  ancleol  mode 

•f  proMMOciof  lhl«  word,  at  we  find  it  so  accented  iu 

alnoac  alt  the  fyfiemaof  Hhelorick  publltlted  •evrral 

years  ago  for  the  ose  of  tcboolt :  and  a>  tbe>«  words 

from  tite  Greek  were  generally  proneanord  In  the 

Lada  manner,  thai  U,  the  aecrni  oo  the  aatepcnolii* 

aiate  in  Mft^mfndmf  and  not  on  the  penoltimale,  as 

the  Secondary  accent  nainrally  fell  on 


tl*e  trst  syllablr,  which  is  natualiy  become  the  prin. 
eipal  or  the  Ln^ii^  Mitmymy,  >>1.— See  Aeademf. 
But  that  the  ear  is  pleated  with  the  antcpennitimate 
•eceai  canaot  be  doubted ;  anil  that  thia  word  has  as 
r«a(  a  rifbt  Co  Ikat  aceeat  as  Ufothgimy,  hommfmjf, 
nnrnj/mp,  fte.  is  nnqaesUunablc.  Besides,  the  cocli- 
lieal  accent,  as  this  may  be  called.  Is  so  agreeable  to 
(^  «»r,  tbaC,  witboal  evident  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
t(  €«flrt  always  to  b«  preferred.— See  Prineiplca, 
Nos.  513. 318,  AI9. 

METOPOSCOPY,  mJt.t^p6tlL&.p^^.  618. 

The  f\udy  of  physiognomy. 
METRE,  mh'tir.i,  410.  Speech  confined  to 

«  certain  number  and  harmonkk  diaposiiion 

of  syllable!. 
METRICAL,  m^t'tr^.kll,  m.  Pertaining  to 

tMtre  or  numbers. 
METROPOUS,  m^.tr6p'p^ll8,  $.  618.  The 

mother  city,  the  chief  aty  of  any  counuy  or 

district. 
METROPOUTAN,  mit-trA-p^lU-lln,   *. 

A  bishop  of  tJ>e  mother  church,    an  aich- 

bishop. 

METROPOUTAN,  mSt-tr^pAl'li  tAn,  €. 

'^•iwgiiij;  lo  a  roetropdUa. 
METTLE,  m^t'tl,  t.  406.    Spirit,  tprighlli- 
^■••^  eourage.— See  Maal. 
METTLED,  m^t'U'd,  a.  S69.  SprighUy,  cou- 

ragcottk 
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METTLESOME,  mit'tl-s&n,  a.  Sprightly, 

livelv,  brisk 
METTLESOMELY,  m^ttl-s&m-le  ad.With 

spriffhtliness. 
MEW,  mkf  4.  A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place 

where  a  thing  is  Confined  ;  cry  of  a  cat;  a 

sea-ftiwl. 
To  MEWL,  m&le,  r.  n.  To  sqoall  as  a  child. 
MEZEREON,me-z^'rWn,«.lC6.  A  species 

of  ^purce  laurrl. 

MEZZOTINTOjmet-sA-tin'tA, «.  A  kind  of 
cravinif. 

MIASM,  m'/izro,  #.  MW/ua,  Greek.     A  par- 
ticle or  atom,  supp««sed  to  arise  from  distero- 
pered,  putrefying,  or  poisonous  booties. 
t^  llif  ploVal  of  this  wonl  in  nl»in  l-^glitMs  mieMf  ; 

if  \T<:  choorc  to  be  learned,  and  us*  the  Oreck  »in(a. 

lar  miasma,  we  iniut  make  the  ploiaJ  aUasmaia.— 

See  Stamina, 

MIC£,mIse,  t.  The  plural  of  Mouse. 
MICHAELMAS,  m?k'k4l-infis,«.  201.  The 

feast  of  the  arclianeel  Michael,  celebrated  on 

tlie  tweiity-niiith  of  Septerolxr.  88. 
To  MICHE,  mltsh,  v.  n.  To  be  secret  or 

covered. 
MICHEH,  mlUh'&r,  ».  A  lazy  loiterer,  who 

sculks  about  incomers  and  by-places;  htdge- 

creeper. 

tT  This  wnrd,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, ate  in  Ireland  pronounced  with  the  slioit  i,  a* 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  but  1  am  much  mivt^tkcn 
if  it  is  not  in  England  prnnoanred  wiih  the  long  (,  a> 
mure  agreeable  to  the  orthography.  Tticic  ts  a  cha. 
racter  in  the  fioce  of  the  Stage  i  4Mch,  written  l>y  Wt- 
qahar,  called  Michtr,  and  this  1  recollect  lo  have 
heard  with  tbe  I  prnooonced  long. 

MlCKLE,mik'kl,a.405.  Much,  great.  Ob- 

solete. 
MICROCOSM,  mlltr^ktJzm,  «.  The  Utile 

world.     Man  is  so  caliro, 
MICROGRAPHY,   ml-krdg'rl-f^,   «.   1211. 

'I1te  de^cription  of  the   parts  of  such   very 

sinali  objects  a«  are  discernible  only  witii  a 

microscope. 

t^  Why  Mr.  Sheridan  should  rroM  the  general  line 
of  pronunciation,  by  acci-nlhi;;;  ilii*  word  on  tho  (jint 
syllable,  cannot  l>e  conceive^,  «-B|>rrii«tif  aa  ht  hu  »c> 
ceoledAfierfMweferproperiy.—Sre  Frinripie«,No.Ma. 

MICROSCOPE,  ml  krA-sk/.pc,  i.  An  optick 

Instrument  for  viewitiif  nni  ill  ohirtis. 
MICROMETEW,  mi-krtim  me.t6r,  #.    129, 

5l8.     An   instrument  couirived    to  meaiute 

small  spaces. 
MICROSCOPICAL,  mUkrA-skip'^-kil,    } 
MICROSCOPICK,  ml.kro.sk<ip'pik,50!>.  \ 

a.  Made  by  a  microscope  ;  assisted  by  a  mi- 

croacope  ;  reteffiblih£  a  micn»scopc. 
MID,  mid,  «.  Middle,  equally  between  t-wo 

extremes ;  it  is  much  used  in  compositit/u. 
MlD4:OURSE,  midltArM!,  «.  Middle  of  the 

way. 
MID-DAY,  mId'dJi,  #.  Noon. 
MIDDLE,  mid  dl,  a.  405.    Equally  distant 

from  tbe  two  rxtremes ;  intermediate,  niter- 

vetting;. — Midfll'-  finger,  the  lon^  fiof^. 
MIDDLE,  midMl.  i.  Part  equally  distant 

fioro  two  ettri-niitics  ;  the  timr  that  pas»e».  or 

events  that  ha^'peu  between  the  beginning  ami 

end. 
MIDDLE-ACED,   rolddl-idi'd,     a.     359. 

Placed  about  the  middle  of  lili*. 
MIDDLEMOST,  mid'dl-m&st,  a.  Being  io 

tbe  middle.       y^^^^^^  ^y  UOOglC 
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MIDDLING,  mldling,  a.  410.  Of  middle 
rank  ;  uf  moderate  size  ;  having  muderale  qua- 
lities ufuny  kind. 

MIDLAND,  mid  lind,  a.  88.  That  which  is 
remote  from  the  coa^t ;  in  the  midtt  of  the 
land,  mcditc  rranenn. 

MIDUE,  midje,  4«  A  small  fly. 

MID-HEAVEN,  mid'hev'n,  $,  The  middle 
of  the  sky. 

MIDLEG,  midl^j?,*.  Middle  of  the  leg. 

MIDMOST,  mid'inAst,-!!.  The  middle. 

MIDNIGHT,  mid'nlle,5.The  depth  of  iii;;ht, 
twelve  at  night. 

MIDRIFF,  mid'dr?f,  #.  The  diiphragm. 

MID- SEA,  mid'se,  «.  The  Mediterranean 
sea. 

MIDSHIP!VIAN,  mld'sMp-mio,  «.  88.  The 
lowe>t  utticcr  on  hoard  a  ship. 

MIDS  r,  midst,  8,  Middle. 

MIDST,  m(d^t,  a.  3Iidmo8t,  being  in  the 
n»iiJd|p. 

MIDSTREAM,  mid'str^me,  #.    Middle  of 

the  ^(reatii. 

MIDSUMMER,  m!d'sfim-mur,«.  The  sum- 

niiT  si*l slice. 
IMIDW  AY,  mJd'wIi,  «.  The  part  of  the  way 

f(jiiallv  distunt  from  the  he;:iiining  and  end. 
MIDW  AV,  mid'wi,  a.  Middle  between  two 

xMIDUAY,  mld'wi,  od.   In  the  middle  of 

the  pas«ai:e. 
MIDWIFE,  rald'wlfe,  ».  144.  A  woman  who 

assi)V9  wwinen  in  childbirth. 
MIDWIFERY,  raid'wir-rt*,  #.144.   Assist- 

aiice  given  at  childbirth  ;  act  of  production  j 

trade  «>f  a  raidwife. 

l^  Though  ilie  i  ii  long  In  Midttl/e,  it  is  slways 
•Uiui  in  its  (K-iivalive  MiduiJ'erjf,  and  the  compoand 
Mail  ut'dn  ijt^. 

MIDWINTER,  mid'win-l&r,  «.  The  winter 
sujsticc. 

MIEN,  m^ne,«.  Air,  look, manner.' 

MIGHT,  mite,  393.  The  pret.  of  May. 

MI(;HT,  mitu,  ».  Power,  strength,  force. 

MIGHTILY,  mhe-li,  ad.  Powerfully,  effi- 
caciously ;  vehemently,  vigorously  ;  in  a  great 
drixee,  very  much. 

MIGHTlNt^S,  mi't^-nls,  #.  Power,  great- 
ness, hiMgla  of  dignity. 

MIGHTY,  ml'te,  a.  Powerful,  strong;  ex- 
ctllent,  or  powerful  in  any  act. 

MIGHTY,  mWi;,  ad.  In  a  great  degree. 

MIGRATION,  ml-grJi'shin,  a.  129.  Act  of 
chajiging  place. 

MILCH,  milsh,  a.  352.  GiTing  milk. 

MILD,  mild,  a.  Kind,  tender,  indnl|;ent ; 
•oft,  gentle ;  not  acrid,  not  corrosive  ;  mellow, 
tweet,  having  no  mixture  of  acidity. 

MILDEW,  mil'dA,  i.  A  disease  in  plants. 

To  MILDEW,  mil'dA,  v.  a.  To  Utnt  with 
mildew. 

MILDLY,  mlldl^  ad.  Tenderly;  gently. 

MILDNESS,  mlld'u^,  •.  Gentleness,  ten- 
derness, clertency  ;  contrariety  to  acrimony. 

MILE,  mile,  i.  The  usual  measure  of  roads 
in  England,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  vards. 

MILESTONE,  mlle'st&ne,  s.   Stone  set  to 
""^^vk  the  miles. 

^WOIL,  mUfjn,  f.  A  plant,  the  fame 


>  jarrow. 
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MILIARY,  mllyl-r^,  a.  111.  Small*  i 

bliiig  a  millet-seed. 

MILIAUY-FEVER,  mll'yi-r^-e'vfir,  i .  A 
fever  that  produces  small  eruptions. 

MILITANT,  mirie-tint,  a.  FighUng,  pro- 
secuiiiig  the  business  of  a  soldier  ;  engaged  in 
waifare  with  hell  and  the  wurld.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  of  Chiist  on  earth,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Church  Triumphant. 

MILITARY,  miin^-ti-re,  a.  Engaged  in  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  soldiirly  ;  suiting  a  soldier, 
pertainnig  to  a  sold ier," war li ke  ;  ctfected  by 
soldiers. 

MILITIA,  mll-llgh^i,  «.  The  drain  bandi, 
the  standing  force  of  a  natioiu 

MILK,  milk,  s.  The  liquor  with  which  ani- 
mals feed  their  young;  emulsion  made  by 
contusion  of  seeds. 

To  MILK,  milk,  v.  a.  To  draw  milk  from 
the  breast  by  the  hand  or  from  the  dug  of  «n 
animal ;  to  suck 

MILKEN,  milk'k'n,  a.  103.  Consiiting  of 
milk. 

MILKER,  m{lk'&r,  s.08.  One  that  laOks  ani- 
mals. 

MILKINESS,  mllk'^nls,  *.  Softnew  like 
that  of  milk,  approaching  tu  the  nature  of 
milk. 

MILKLlVERED,mftkaiv-Tir*d,  a.  Coward. 
ly,  faint-hearted. 

MILKMAID,  milk'taiide,  8,  Woman  em- 
ployed  in  the  d.iiry. 

MILKMAN,  milk'mln,  «.  88.  A  man  who 
sells  milk. 

MILKPAIL,  mllk'pkle,*. Vessel  ioto  which 
cows  are  milked. 

MILKPAN,  milk'pin,  «.  Vessel  in  which 
milk  is  kept  in  the  daiiv. 

MILKPOTTAGE,  mflk-pittidje.  s.  90. 
Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and 
oatmeal. 

MILKSCORE,  mllk'skAre,  m.  Account  of 
milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a  board.  A  petty 
sum. 

MILKSOP,  mllk'sip,  #.  A  soft,  eflemioate, 
feeble-minded  man. 

MILKTOOTH,  milk  tiifA,f.  Milkteeth  are 
tho«e  small  teeth  which  come  forth  before, 
whrii  a  foal  U  about  three  months  old. 

MILKWHITE,  mak'hwlte,  a.  19T.  White 
as  milk. 

MILKWORT,  mllk'wurt,  t.  MUkwort  U  a 
boll-shaf>ed  flower. 

MILKWOMAN,  mllk'wftm-m&n,  «.  A  wo- 
man whose  business  is  to  serve  fkmilies  with 
milk. 

MILKY,  milk4,  «.  182.  Made  of  milk;  re- 
scmblinK  milk  ;  yielding  milk  ;  soft,  gentle, 
tender,  timorous. 

MILKY. WAY.  mllk^wi',  #.  The  galaxy ; 
a  stream  of  light  in  the  hf.ivenn,  di^cifvcred' 
to  uri«e  from  an  inuumeraUle  astembJafc  o* 
small  start. 

M I LI^  mil,  f .  An  engine  or  fnbrick  in  which 
c»)rn  i^  cround  to  meal,  or  any  oiiier  t>ody  »» 
coniininutcd. 

To  MILL,  mil,  r.  a.  To  grind,  to  corominal*; 
to  f»eai  up  ih.  culate  ;  to  stamp  lettrrs  orotber 
work  roiud  the  ea^jes  ol  coin  in  tlu  mint. 

MILL-rOCJ,  mlrk4g,«.  The  denticulstioos 
ou  the  circumference  of  wheels,  by  >sUichlheX 
l^k  iut^  other  ^h^^^  Google 
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MILLDAM,  mllMliD',  e.  The  mound  by 
which  the  water  h  kept  ap  tu  raise  it  fur  the 
mill.  ,     , 

MILL-HORSE,mil1i0r8e,f  .Horse  that  turns 

MILL-TEETH,  mll'tWM,  #.  The  grinders. 
MILLENARIAN,  mil-linii^i^n,  «.  One 

who  rxpects  tlie  milleiiniuni. 
BIILLENARY,  mill^-nd-r^,  a.  Consisting 

of  a  thousand. 
MILLENNIUM,  rail-l^n'n^fim,s.  A  thou- 
sand jears  ;  generally  taken  for  the  tliousHiid 
jrars,  during  which,  according  tu  an  ancient 
tradition  in  theClmrch,  grounded  on  adoubt- 
ful  text  in  the  Apocal\  pae,  our  Ble&sed  Sa- 
rioar  shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon  eaith 
after  the  resurrection.  113. 
MILLENNIAL,  mil-l^n'n^-il.fl.  113.  Per- 

taining  t«»  ttie  millennium. 
MILLEPEDES,  roil'li-pldz.  or  mli-lep'e- 
d^  «.  Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their 
numerous  feet. 
•  tT  The  ttgnrr  pronancialioo  of  this  wortl  is  adopt- 
•d  l>y  Dr.  JiRn»on,  Dr.  keorick,  Mr.  !>hcftd.»n,  Mr. 
Scuti,  and  Kntick;  and  the  bitcr  by  .Mr.  Narct,  W. 
Joknttun.  Bocbanan.  and  Pciry.  Ihat  ibe  latter  U 
iht  mort  fathionablc  cannot  b«  druird ;  but  that  ibc 
formrr  Is  the  more  correct  is  «\ia«rnl,  f n  m  aiiuilar 
words  wbtcb  h«v«  been  aogllcited ;  thus  DiptdM  and 
Hmttdruftris  have  dropped  their  latin  ttiMl  syllable; 
sad  wb)  the  ward  in  question  should  retain  It  can- 
■  C  br  conceived.  Befides,  thoocb  seldom  used  In 
tbc  »ln{ular,  tbrre  Is  no  reason  \*hy  it  should  pot  be 
»oair<l ;  and  then  it  luast  n<  cessarily  become  a  MUU' 

Ctd:  C«Mtip€tle,\>r*'prt\j  C€«fi/^ii,  is  adopt»  d  ;  and, 
f  forming  Ctntiytfis  in  the  plural,  »iiuws  as  bow  we 
oagbt  to  form  and  pronounce  the  word  tn  question ; 
sad  if  Antipodes  ba*  ma  >et  rnbmitied  to  ibis  ana- 
lacy.  It  is  because,  like  CnmtkmridtM,  Cur^atUes, 
Mmmti,  ice.  it  is  u««er  osed  in  the  singular.— be«  An- 

MILLER,  mlll&r,  «.  98.  One  who  attends 

a  mill.  ,    ,  , 

MILLER'S-THUMB,  mil'lirz-Mftm',  «.    A 
small  fish  found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a 
billhead. 
MILLESIMAL,  mil-lis's^mll,   a.    Thou- 

sandth. 
MILLET,  miiait, «.  99.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of 

fish. 
BflLLINER,  mfinin-nir,  «.  98.    One  nrho 

sells  ribands  and  dresses  for  women. 
MILLION,  mil'y6n,  «.  US.  The  number  of 
a  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hundred  tlioosni»d; 
a  proverbial  iiaiue  ftir  niiv  very  great  number. 
MILLIONTH,  rolPyinM,  e.  The  ten  hun- 
dred thousandth. 
MILLSTONE,  mil'stAne,  s.   The  stone  by 

whicti  corn  is  ground. 
MILT,  milt,  a.  The  sperm  of  tlie  male  Csh  ; 

the  spleen. 
MILTER,  mflt'&r,  a.  98.   The  male  of  any 

fish,  Ibe  female  being  called  sD.iwncr. 
MILTWORT,  rollt'wirt,  i.  An  herb. 
MIME,  mhne,  i.    A  buffoon  who  practiites 
festiculations,  either  ref.rcM-ntulMtr  of  s«iroe 
•ction,  or  mrrrljr  contrived  to  raise  ntirlh. 
To  MIME,  mime,  r.  «.  To  play  the  mime. 
MIMER,  mi'm^r,  a.  98.    A  miroick,  a  buf- 

fooiu 

MIMETIC,  m^-ra^lik,*!.  129.    Apt  to  imi- 

tate  ;  haviiig  a  tendency  to  imitation. 

ty  This  word  is  In  no  Dictinnarv  that  I  hsra  met 

*ab;bmMa  is  rt-taiarly  derived   from  tbe  Ureelt 

»•*"***«,  a»d  is  a'U>pie«l  hy  g«M.d  *pe«k«rs,  liters  is  no 

«•*«•  «by  a  aboaid  m*!  t»e  urn i ted,  espeviaily  as  »t 

SDl 


seems  to  convey  a  different  Idea  fk-om  similar  words; 
for  the  adjective  tnkmkk  seems  to  imply  the  act  of 
tniit^tini; ;  and  imitative  the  power,  capability,  or 
bahit  of  imitating;  while  n^metic  Bi(niOe«  a  prone- 
nets  or  tendency  to  imliaiion.  Besides,mimetic  seems 
to  imply  a  ludicrous  imiulion  of  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  living  creatures;  hot  imitative  is  applied  to 
.•ny  objvcift,  and  generally  implies  serious  and  re- 
spertable  imitation,  llias  wc  »ay~'*  Painting  is  sn 
imUatUe  ait,  and  that  apes  are  very  mimetic ^*  and 
'*  it  is  observ.ibie  that  those  who  are  very  mimttic  are 
Kldonti//ii//iff{C  of  grand  and  noble  objrcts."  Harris, 
ibtTiiui'e,  seems  to  have  nsed  this  word  rather  loae- 
cuiately  when  be  says*-*'  Tl«e  mimetic  art  of  poetry 
lia*  hern  hiiiirrio  ct'iitidered  as  fc(cbin|;  it*  imiiatiun 
fiutn  invr>  natoral  resemblance.  In  this  it  has  been 
■h«»wn  much  inft-riur  lo  paiuitnK,  and  nearly  equnl  to 
tntmck."-' J  [arris's  Three  Treatises,  chap.  iv. 

MIMICAL,  mWm^-kil,  a.  Imitative,  be- 
fitting a  roiinitk,  acting  the  miroick. 

MIMICALLY>mlmW-k4U,ad.  In  imiU- 
lion,  in  a  mimical  mam  er. 

MIMICK,  mim'mlk,s.  64S.  A  ludicront  Imi- 
tator, a  butftioii  who  copies  another's  act  or 
manner  ;  a  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

MIMICK,  mlm'mik,  a.  ImiUtive. 

To  MIMICK,  mWraik,  v.  a.  To  Imitate  as 
a  buffoon,  to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  iniita- 
tion. 

MIMICKRY,  mlm'mik-ri,a.  Burlesque  imi- 
tation. 

MlMOGRAPHER,mc-mA6'icW[.fdr,  *.  129. 
A  writer  of  farces. 

MINACIOUS,  me  nk'8his,a.S56,  129.  Full 
of  tiireats. 

MINACITY,  ro^-nls'se-ti,  a.  Disposition  to 
use  threats. 

MINATORY,  mln'n4-t6r.^,  «.6I2.  Thrt-at- 
ening. 
^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  MINCE,  mJnse,  r.  n.  To  cut  into  very 
small  parts  ;  to  mention  aiiv  thing  scrupuluus- 
ly  by  a  little  at  a  lime,  to  (•Hlliatr. 

To'MINCE,  m?nse,  r.  «.  To  walk  nic4*ly  l.y 
short  steps  ;  to  speak  small  and  imperfcctU  ; 
to  speak  aflTtcicdly. 

MlNCIN(;iA,tnIir8lng.|^,aJ.4lO.  In  small 
parts,  not  fjlly  ;  atTectedty. 

MIND,  mind,  a.  Intelligent  power;  likin;:, 
cli<«ice,  incliualion;  thoughts,  sentimtuu; 
opinion ;  mem«»ry,  remruibrance. 

To  MIND,  mind,  r.  a.  To  mark,  to  attend  ; 
to  put  ill  n>ind.  ti*  remind. 

To  MIND,  mind,  r.  a.  To  incline,  to  be  dis- 

rnsed       Little  ii^ed. 
NDED^mlndid,  a.  Disposed,  inclined, 
affected  towarih. 

MINDFUL,  mind'ful,  a.  Attentive,  haxini; 
memofv. 

MIN  Dl  ULLY, mlnd'ful-le,  nd.  Attentively. 

MINDFULM:iiS,  mind  f^l-nes,  s.  Atten- 
tion, regard. 

M1NDLFS.S,  mlndlls,  n.  Inattentive,  rt  - 
gaidlras  ;  not  t-ndiied  wiili  a  mind  hatiiig  itu 
in(«  Ihctunl  j  ftwer*. 

MIM)SHnCKKN,mlnd'8trlk-kn,o.  lo3. 

Mtivrd,  Btfectrd  ill  the  mind. 

Ml  NIC,  mine,  pron.  pvu.  Belonging  to  me. 

t3*  In  readlnE  »be  Scripture,  a»— ••  Mine  r>ra  I  i\r 
scvu  thy  salvatton,"  we  are  at  ao  Io»s  lor  ibt  puMixn 
ciaUwn  of  this  word,  as  the  dignity  and  su!e*u*i)  >-( 
the  compositioa  invariably  direct  as  to  give  il**^  t  it« 
long  sound,  as  in  Jfm€,  iine^  $l<.\  bat  in  MlMou  au«i 
other  aalbors,  where  tkctt  is  no  sucli  digmiy  or  so- 
le Baily»  tills  fvaad  ofthcwuidkasaiilatoiuaj.esitil- 
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MINIMUS,  min'ni-mfis,  $,  A  being  of  ihe 


netf,  and  oaght  not  to  bare  been  used.  Tbut,  In  tb« 
Spectator,  No.  1J>5,  IWr^  Addiwn  »a>»— ••  Were  I  to 
preacribe  a  rale  for  drlnkiog,  It  tlionld  be  formed  apon 
a  uying  qaoted  by  Sir  William  TemMie— "fbe  flrst 

J;lass  for  myirir,  tbe  second  for  my  trivnds,  the  ihinl 
or  cood  buiooar,  and  tbe  fourth  for  mint  enemi«»." 
In  Miltoo  too— 

•• . Metboafht 

"  CloM  at  mhte  ear  one  oUl'd  ine  forth  to  walk.** 
,    „.  i'ar.  Lost. 

Xa  Sbaketp^are  alao— 

*' Sleeping  ^thin  hUpu  orchard, 

"  My  custom  always  in  tbe  afternoon, 
"  Upon  my  secare  boor  thy  uncle  siole, 
•*  WUn  juice  of  curs'd  hebona  in  a  phini, 
*'  And  in  the  porches  of  mint  ears  did  pour 
••  llie  leprous  distllment."  Hamlet, 

In  all  these  iofttancet  we  find  a  formality,  a  sUlene»s, 
aridancoutbnetsofsuund.thM  are  peculiarly  anpleasani 
Co  tbe  ear;  aud  as  thla  mode  of  writing  was  intrtnluced 
when  our  language  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  ita  In- 
fancy, for  the  sakeuf  euphony  (for  it  is  clearly  un 
grammatical),  so  now,  when  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
arriveil  at  lu  maturity,  the  very  sam«  reason  seems 
to  totitie  the  present  age  to  alter  it ;  that  is,  I  mean 
tbe  pronnnci>ttiun  of  ii,  by  substituting  mg.  pronounced 
like  me,  in  its  steatl. 

Tbe  dis^gret-able  found  which  mine,  has  fn  these 
cases,  has  induced  several  readers  to  pronounce  it  mln; 
bat  by  thus  mincing  the  matter  (if  the  pnn  will  be 
pardoned  me)  thvy  niutilite  the  word,  and  leave  it 
inoredia.igreeabie  to  tlieeartlian  it  was  before.  Read* 
ers,  therefore,  have  no  choice,  bat  eiihi'r  to  pronounce 
it  aa  it  is  written,  and  to  Kt  the  author  be  answerable 
for  tbe  ill  sound  ;  Or, in  ail  lancnagt-  but  that  of  Scrip- 
tore,  to  change  it  into  tnif,  pronounced  ike  m^. 

Shalcespt'ai  e  st'fms  to  h4Vf  utt-d  tliis  woid  lu<iicroa»> 
hr  inThe  Merry  \\  Ives  of  Windsor .^^ht^reFal-taH'^ays — 
**  Mine  host  of  the  Garter— truly,  mine  host,  I  inni»t 
torn  away  some  of  my  loiiowers ;"  and  the  hoM,  by 
rcqurtiing  FaUtatf  lo  »pe»k  scholarly  uxKisely^wems 
to  intimate  that  this  n»e  oi  tlo-  word  mine  befuie  a 
vowel  or  a  A  was  the  most  rontct  way  oi  »pvaking. 
But  though  f/<y  will, ill  finiiliir  or  ludicrous  laiitruage, 
admit  of  t>ciiis  riiMnt;eil  into  the  sound  of  the— mine 
will,  on  no  orc3-ion,  siiiTer  an  allei^tiion  into  min. 
When  the  vowel  i*  used  familiarly,  it  is  always  a  bur- 
lesque upon  the  ^rive  M*e  of  it,  and  therefore  requires 
the  grave  sound,  ih-it  the  humour  may  not  be  lost. 

MINE,  mine,  «.64.  A  place  or  caTero  in  the 

earth  which   coiUains  nietaU  or   minerals  ;  a 

cav«*m  du^t  iiiider  any  fortiHcaliou. 
To  MINE,  mine,  r.  m.  To  dig  mines  or  bur- 
rows. 
To  MINE,  mine,  r.  a.  To  sap,  to  niin  by 

niines,  to  drstr -v  hy  slow  degree*. 
MINER,  mlne'ur,  s.  Dd.    One  that  digs  for 

mfi.ils  ;  one  wli..  njTtkes  military  niinrs. 
MINERAL,  min er-al,  «.  b8.  Fossile  body, 

matter  dn;;  out  of  mines. 
MINERAL,    min'ner-il,  a.    Consisting   of 

fo5^il«•  hf'dif*. 
MINERALIST,  mliiWr-JlUist^.One  skUled 

or  employed  in  niiiicial!*. 
MINERAL<)GIST,     mfn-n^r-AllA-jlst,     #. 

One  who  discourses  on  miiu-raU. 
MINERALOGY,  mln-n^r-inA-je,  #.    618. 

The  d«»clriiie  of  minerals. 
ToMINGLE,ming'Kl,  r.  a.  405.  To  mix,  to 

join,  to  compound,  tu  unite  with  »otuething  »o 

as  to  make  one  ni.1%9. 
To  MINGLE,  luln^'gl,  r.  ».    To  be  mixed, 

to  be  united  wiih. 

MING  LE,  ming'gl, «.  Mixture,  medley,  con- 
fused mass. 
MINGLER,   mlng'gl.fir,   «.    08.    He  who 

niirwle«. 
MINIATURE,  mini-turc,  «.  J74.    Repre- 
'     un  in  a  aniall  com|>asa«  fcpresentaiiiii 
in  tise  reality. 

Biii1i^-k!n,s.  Small,  diminutive. 
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least  size.     Not  used. 

MINION,  mJn'yun,«.  8,  IIJ.  A  faToirile, 
a  dariins,  a  low  dependant. 

MINIOUS,  mfn'yus,  a.  113.  Of  tbe  colovr 
of  red  lead  or  verniilion. 

To  MINISH,.mJn'nish,  r.  a.  To  lessen,  to 
lop,  to  impair.     Obsolete. 

MINISTER,  mJn'nlstfir,  «.  98,  SOS,  *.  Aa 
agent ;  one  who  acu  under  aiioUier ;  one  who 
IS  employed  in  the  administration  of  piTem* 
roenl ;  one  who  f>erfurnis  sacerdotal  functions; 
a  delegate,  an  official ;  an  agent  from  aforcim 
power. 

To  MINISTER,  mln'nls-tir,  r.  «.  To  gift, 
to  supply,  to  afford. 

To  MINISTER,  mln'nis-tJr,  ir.  n.  To  attead, 
to  serve  in  any  office)  to  give  medicines;  to 
give  supplies  of  thiues  needful,  to  give  aasiil> 
ance  ;  to  attend  on  the  service  of  God. 

MINISTERIAL,  min-nls-tW-ll,  a.  At- 
tendant,  acting  at  command  ;  acting  undet 
superior  authority ;  sacerdotal,  banging  to 
the  tcclesiaslicks  or  their  office  ;  i»eriajuingto 
ministers  of  sUte. 
MINISTERY,  mk'ii.tir4,  t.  Office,  ter. 

vice. 
MINISTRAL,  min'iiis-trll,  a.  88.  Pertaia- 
ing  to  a  mihister. 

MINISTRANT,  mla'nU-trint,  a.  Atteadaal, 

acting  at  command. 
MINISTRATION,     mfa-nis-trit'shfin,     s. 

Agency,  intervenlion.officc  of  agent  delegated 

or  commissioned  ;  service,  office,  ecclesiastical 

function. 

MINIUM,mlii'yftm,s.llS.Venidlioii,rcd  lead. 
MINISTRY,  mb'n!s-tr4,  #.  Office,  service; 

ecclesiastical  function ;  ageiicy,  interposition; 

persons  employed  in  the  publick  aifain  of  a 

state. 
MINNOW.  mlD'ii&,  s.  827.    A  rery  taall 

6sh,  a  pinx. 
MINOR,  ml'nir,  a.  166.  Petty,  inconsider- 
able ;  less,  smaller. 
MINOR,ml'D&r,s.One  underage;  the  aaooad 

or  particular  proposition  in  Uie  svlloaisro. 
MINORITY,  m^ndr'^.t*,!.  129.  The  sUta 

of  bein£  under  age ;  tl»e  sUte  of  being  less ; 

the  kmulirr  number. 
MINOTAUR,  mln'nA-tlwr,  #.  A  monster  la- 
vented  by  the  p«*ts,  half  man  and  Imlf  buO. 
MINSTER,  min'stfir,  s.  98.  A  monaatery,an 

ecclesiastical  fraternity,  a  cathedral  church. 
MINSTREL,  min'strll,  #.  99.    A  mttsiciaa, 

one  who  pla\s  up<m  instrumeit^ 
MINSTRELSEY,  min'strll-sivMusick.la- 

struroental  harmony  ;  a  number  of  musiciam. 
MINT,  mini,  s.  A  plant. 
MINT,  mbt,  s.  Tbe  place  where  money  it 

coined  ;  any  place  of  invention- 
To  MINT,m(nt,r.a.Tocoin,  to  stamp  noaey; 

to  inYiiit,  to  f'-rge. 

MINTAGE,  mlnt'Idje,  #.  90.  That  which  U 

c<»iiM  a  or  stamped  ;  the  dutv  paid  forcoinijit* 
MINTKK,  mint  ur.  s.  98.  A  coiner. 
MINTMAN,  niinl'min,  s.   bs.  One  skilled 

ill  c  iiiice. 
MINTM ASTER,  mlntW-siur,  s.  One  who 

prr>idt^  in  C'  i'  ilc 

MINIET,  minnu-itjs,  90.  A  lUtely  lega- 
Ur  daitce.  .  . 
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BITNUM,  mln'bim, «.  With  printen,  a  small 

tort  of  priiuiog  letter ;  with  muiiciant,  a  note 

of  slow  time. 
lONUTE,  mi-nW,  0.  Small,  Uttlc,  slen- 

der,  small  in  bulk. 

t7  U  w«  with  to  b«  Tcry  minute,  we  pronounce  the 
lis  tiM  am  «grUaM«  long,  at  la  the  wont  JMrtcttv, 
wMchtco. 

minute;  flik'slt,!.  The  sixtiath  part  of  an 

hoar;  mny  Mndl    space    of  time;  the    first 

draft  of  any  agreeineiit  in  writing. 

ty  I  kave  given  the  coUoquUl  proniiocUtion  of  this 
Word,  bat  la  all  aoleniD  ipeaklnK  wpold  recommend 
Ike  ortbograplilcai,  or  that  which  to  indicated  by  the 
•|«iaiic.  ' 

To  MINUTE,  mln'nlty  v.  a.  To  set  down  in 

sliori  hints. 
MINUTE-BOOK,  mln'nit-bMk,  t.  Book  of 

short  hints. 
MINUTE-GLASS,  mln'hft.^ls,  «.  Glass  of 

which  the  sand  measures  a  oiuiate. 
MI>fUTELY,  in^.n6tel(,  od.    To  a  smaU 

pubit,  exactljTv— See  Minute. 
MINUTEJWr,  mln'nh-l*,  ad.  Every  minute, 

with  Trr^ltle  time  intenrening.  Little  used. 
BTINUTENESS,  m^-n6te'nl8,«.  Smallness, 

eiiiitv,  iuoinsiderableiiess. 
MINUTE-WATCH,  roin'nU-witsh,    $,    A 

watch  ill  which  minutes  are  more  distinctly 

marked  tlian  in  common  watches,  which  reckon 

hf  the  hour. 
MINX,  mingks,  «.  408.   A  she  pnppy;  a 

yoonjf,  pert,  wanton  girl. 
MIRACLE,  mir^i-kl,  $.   A  wonder,  some- 

thine  above  human  power;  hi  tlieology,  an 

effect  above  human  or  natural  power,   per^ 

furmed  ii.  attesUtion  of  some  Uuth. 


ty  I  havr  differed  from  Mr.  Sheridan  lu  Ike  soaa4 
of  lac  Aral  •>tublt:  of  this  word,  as  he  seems  to  have 
^^•ft^  a  voigar  pronnnciaUoa,  which  doos  not  dlt* 
liafvlAh  betwif^o  the  sound  of  «,  succtredrd  hy  klnfile 
•r  dMblc  r,  not  Anal ;  and  the  soond  of  i  final, or  sue* 
**«<WU  by, rand  another  consonant.  In  the  furmer 
uw  the  J  Is  pnrr,  and  baf  exactly  IIm  aaasc  sotiad  as 
»•  rvprraentaUve  jr  to  Pyramid,  Lyrtek.  ftc;  In  the 
Uturr  the  t  |.iet  into  short  e  orii.  ai  io  Birth,  Vkrlut, 
«c.  w  6Jr»  ^ir.&c— See  Principles.  Noa.lOB.lOg,!  10. 

MIRACULOUS,  m^rikOci-lds,!!.  Done  by 

nirade,  produced  by  miracle,  effected    by 

power  more  than  natural. 
MIRACULOUSLY,  mi-rlk'kfi.ia«.l*,«f.By 

niimcle,  hy  power  above  that  of  nature. 
MlRACULOUSN£SS,m^rlk'k646s.nls, «. 

Superiority  to  natural  power. 
MIRE,  mire,  #.  Mud,  dirt. 
To  MIRE,  mlrc,  r.  a.  To  whelm  in  the  mtid. 
MIRINESS,  mi'r^.njs,  s.  Dirtiness,  illness 

01  mire 
MIRUOR,  mVrftr.  «.  109,  166.   A  looking- 

'f  i^^^jr  thing  which  eahibits  representatidut 
^?l*'hjects  b^  reflection  ;  it  is  used  for  pattern. 
MIRTH,m^rfA,  $.  108.  Merriment,  JolUty, 
m.?!?*^^?'  laughter. 

MlRTflFUi;   m&fVfll,  a.    Merry,  gky, 

Clit^rful. 

^}^HLESS,mlrfknls,aJoyless,cheerieea. 

«IRY,  mFre, «.  Deep  in  mud,  muddy  :  con- 
»»«imgufmire. 

MIS,  mk  An  inseparable  particle  used  in 
2^p«inition  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depmva- 
T^  uf  the  meaning,  as  chance,  luck ;  mis- 
Z^* »"  *«»ck  ;  to  »«ke,  to  he  pleated ;  to 
•;^'ke.  to  be  oficnded.  It  is  derived  from 
?2r»«  Teaiouick  and  French,  used  in  Uie 

SOS 


f^  What  to  remarkable  In  the  pronunciation  of  ihis 
inseparable  preposition  !«,  that  tho  r,  whether  the  ao- 
ceat  be  oa  It  or  not,  or  whether  it  b«  follwwed  by  a 
sharp  or  flat  consonant,  always  rctaius  its  sharp 
hlksing  soBod,  and  never  goes  into  s,  lit^e  dU  and  ex. 
The  reason  seems  lo  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  oa 
compoanded,  and  have  their  mtauiog  so  mingled  with 
the  wuri  as  to  coalesce  with  it,  while  mit  remains  a 
dtotluet  prefix,  and  has  but  one  aiilform  mcaniug. 

MISACCEPTATION,  m^k-slp-tlshftn, 

s.  The  act  of  uking  in  a  wrung  sense. 
MISADVENTURE,  mis-ld-vln'Uh&re,  s. 

Mischance,  nisfortatie,  ill  luck ;  in  law,  muk- 

slaughter. 
MIS  ADVENTURED,  mls4d.T  Jn'tah&r'd|^ 

SA9.  Unfortunate. 
MISADVISED,  mis4d.TlB*d',  a.  SS9.    lU 

directed. 
MISAIMED,  mis-im'd',  a.  S59.  Not  aimed 

rightly. 
MISANTHROPE,  mls'ln-Oripe,  60S.  s.  A 

hater  of  mankind. 
MISANTHROPY,  mls-inlArA-p*,  s.  518. 

Hatred  of  mankind. 
MISAPPLICAT10N,mIs-lp.pl^-k&shin,s. 

Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 
To  MISAPPLY,  m!s-lp-pll',e.  a.  To  apply 

to  wrong  purposes. 
To  MISAPPREHEND,    mls-l^pri-hlnd', 

e.  a.  Not  to  understand  rightly. 
MISAPPREHENSION,    mto-lp-pr^-h^. 

sh&n,  «.  Mistake,  not  right  apprehension. 
To  MISASCRIBE,  mis-As-skribc',  e.  a.  To 

ascril/e  falsely. 
To  MISASSIGN,  mis^a-sW,  e.  a.  To  as- 

sign  erroneously. 
To  MISBECOME,  mls-b^-kim',  v.  a.   Not 

to  Ix-cume,  to  be  uiisecroly,  not  to  suit. 
MISBEGOT,  mls-b^.g<(c;  >    a.   Un- 

MI8B£GOTTEN,mis-b^-g6rt'n,  (UwfnUy 

or  irregularly  begotten. 

To  MISBEHAVE,  mls-b^-hWa',  a.  a.  To 

act  ill  or  improperly. 
MISBEHAVIOUR,  mls-bi.hire'yir,  t.  fU 

conduct,  bad  practice. 
MISBELIEF,  misb^-l^^,  s.   False  reU* 

gioQ,  a  wrong  belief. 
MISBELIEVER,  m!s.b^.l6^'Tir,s.One  Uiat 

holds  a  Calse  religion,  or  believes  wrongly. 
To  MISCA  L,  mls-kiwl',  V.  a.  406.  To  name 

inproperty. 

To  MISCA  LCUL ATE,  mis.killL&-ate,  e.a. 

To  reckon  wrung. 
MISCARRIAGE,  mls-kli'ridje, «.  00.  Ufe. 

happy  event  of  an  ondcruking  ;  abortkav  act 

of  bnnghig  fiorth  before  the  time« 
To  MISCARRY, mls-kir'r^, e.a.  To  fail,not 

to  have  the  intrnded  event;  to  have  an  abortkin 
MISCELLANEOUS,    mts-sJMVn^As,    a. 

Mingled,  composed  of  various  kinds. 
MISCELLANEOUSNESS,    mls-s^l-liW- 

As-n^,**!.  Composition  of  various  kinds. 

MISCELLANY,  m!s's^I-l^n4,a.503.  Mixed 

of  various  kinds. 

t^Tke  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ,whick 
is  the  accentnatiun  of  ail  o«r  orthocptsts,  except  Dr. 
Krarick.  la  a  proof  of  the  tewdenry  to  follow  the  so- 
coadary  accent  uf  the  original  Latin  word,  aotwlth- 
standiM  the  doable  cuawnant  in  the  middle.  Thas 
MUceUmtteti,  in  our  prononciation  of  it,  having  a 
stress  on  the  Ar^t,  bocumci  the  accent  when  the  word 


MIS 

or  659.  Fkte  71,  fir  77,  AU  8S,  fit  81-4nt  08, 


MISCELLANY,  rofs'slMln^,  #.  A 

collection  formed  out  of  various  kinds. 
To  MISCAST,  mis-kist',  r.  a.    To  take  a 

wroiif  account  of 
MISCHANCE,  mis-tshinse',  «.  Ill  lack,  ill 

fortune. 
MISCHIEF,  mls'tshlfy  $,  277.  Harm,  htirt, 

whatever  is  ill  and  injuriouslj  done;  Ul  con- 
sequence, vexations  atfair. 
To  MISCHIEF,  mktshif,  v,  «.  To  hurt,  to 

harm,  to  injure.  ,       ,      4 

MISCHIEFMAKER,  mls'tshlf-mi-k&r,    $. 

One  who  causes  mischief. 
MISCHIEVOUS,mifl'tsh^-viia,a.277.  Hann- 

ful,  hurtful,  destructive  ;  spiteful,  malicioas. 

t7  Tkere  U  an  accentuation  of  tbU  word  upon  the 
second  syllable,  chiefly  confined  to  the  voigar,  which, 
fflrvm  iu  acreeableoeis  to  analogy,  it  w«ll  worthy  of 
beini!  adoptcnl  by  the  learned.  Analogy  certainly  re- 
quires that  the  verb  formed  from  the  uoan  mischi^ 
should  be  mtischieve,  as  from  thirf,  thieve;  griej\ 
grUiie ;  belief,  believe,  *c.  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond  syllable,  492;  and  from  such  a  verb  would  na- 
turally be  formt-d  the  adjective  in  quckiion.  But  what 
analogy  can  give  «anctiou  to  a  vulg4rl>m  ?  What  Pope 
observes  of  the  learned  iu  another  case  is  but  too  ap- 
plicable in  thi»— 

**  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
••  By  chance  gn  rigl.t,  they  pur|>osely  go  wrong." 
To  which  w(t  may  add,  that  iu  lani^uige,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  with  the  polite  than 
right  wiih  the  vulgar. 
MISCHIEVOUSLY,   mWtah^.vfts-l*,    ad. 

Noxiously,  hurtfullv.  wickedly. 
MISCHIEVOUSNESS,  mi8'Uhi-vfia-n68,#. 

Hurtfulness,  perniciousness,  wickedness. 
MISCIBLE,  mlfl's^bl,  a.  405.  PoMible  to 

be  roinglcd. 
MISCITATION,  mis-sl-ti'shftn,  $,  Unfair 

or  false  quotation. 
To  MISCITE,  mis-site',  r.  a.To  quote  wrong. 
MISCLAIM,  mis-kUmeSf.  MUtaken  claim. 
MISCONCEIT,  mis-kin-s^k',  '  )   . 

MISCONCEPTION,  mis-kin-slp'shftn, J  '• 

A  wrone  notion. 
MISCONDUCT,  mls-kdn'd&kt,  J.  IU  beha- 
viour, ill  roanafiement. 
To  MISCONDUCT,  m!s-k6n-d&kt',  c. a.  To 

manage  amiss.  ,         , 

MISCONSTRUCTION,inl8k6n-«tr&k'»hftn, 

t.  Wmng  interoretalion  of  words  or  things. 
To  MISCONSTRUE,  inis.kin'8trA,r.  a.  To 

interpret  wrong. — See  Gmstrue. 
MISCONTINUANCE,mU-kAii-tin'nA4nie, 

s.  Cessation,  intermission. 
MISCREANCE,  mis'kr^-lnse,  W.UnbeUef, 
MISCREANCY,  mis  krMn^i,  J  false  faith, 

adherence  to  a  false  religion. 
MISCREANT,  mis'kr^-|nt«».ODc  that  holds 

a  false  faith,  one  who  believes  iu  Calse  gods  \  a 

vile  wretch. 
MISCREATE,  mls-kri-itc', ,    )a.  Formed 
MISCREATED,  rais-krt;-iil^d,5  nimaUiral. 

ly  or  illetfitiroately. 
MISDEED,  mis^^^\  «.  Evil  acUon. 
To  MISDEEM,  mis-d^^',  v.  a.  To  Judge 

ill  of,  to  mistake. 
ToMISDEMEAN,mls.d^mine',>.a.   To 

behave  ill.  •       .       .     , 

MISDEMEANOR,  mls-d^m^oOr,  «.  166. 

A  petty  offence,  ill  l»rhaviour. 
To  MISDO,  mis-d66',  r.  a.  To  do  wroBgy  to 

commit  a  crime. 
To  MISDO,  mis-d&^,  r.  a.To  commit  (aalts. 
MISDOER,  mls^ui^'&r,  a.  Ob.  Anttflender, 
^aimiuaU 
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To  MISDOUBT,  mls-dMf, ». 

of  deceit  or  danger. 

MISDOUBT,mIs-d60t',f .  Stispicion  of  criae 
or  dangers ;  irres^ilution,  hesiutioik 

To  MISEMPLOY,  mls-im-pl^',r.4.Touie 
to  wrung  purposes.  »,      » 

MISEMPLO  YMENT,  mls4m-pl5i'ntet,  i. 
Improper  apulicatiun. 

MISER,  ml  zOr, «.  98.  A  wretch  covetovsts 
extremity.  ,      ,     . 

MISERABLE,  mla^.t-bl,  a.  W7.  Uii- 
happy,  wretched  ;  worthless,  culpably  parsi- 
monious, stingy.  ,     ,    *  , 

MISER ABLEN ESS,  miz'z&r4.bl-iiis,  i. 
Sutc  of  misery. 

miserably;  miz'Eir-i-bl*,  ad.  Unhappi- 
ly, calamitously  ;  wretchedly,  roeanlv. 

MISERY,  mk'z&r-i,  «.  440, 557.  Wretched- 
ness,  unhappinessj  calamity,  misf»rtuoe, 
cause  of  misery. 

To  MISFASHION,  mls-flsh'ftn,  v.  «.  To 
form  wrong.  ,      ,  . 

MISFORTUNE,  mis-fir'Uhfinc,*.  461.  Ca- 
lamity, ill  luck,  want  of  good  forihne. 

To  MISGIVE,  mis-glv',  r.  a.  To  fill  with 
douht,  to  deprive  of  confidence. 

MISGOVERNMENT,  mi«-guv'fim-roeiit,«. 
Ill  administratiun  of  publick  affairs;  ill  nn 
nageroent;  irregalarity,  inordinate  b^  lia»»«'i'' 

MISGUIDANCE,  mis-gyi'dinse,  i.  False 
direction.  « 

To  MISGUIDE,  mls-gylde',  r.  a.  Todmti 
ill.  to  lead  the  wr<»ng  wav. — Sec  Guide. 

MISHAP,  mis-hip',  i.  Ul  chance,  ill  l»ck. 

To  MISINFER,  mis-in-fer',  r.  tu    T«  »*f  ' 

To  MISINFORM,  mU-ln-form',  r.  a.  Tu  de- 
ceive by  false  accounts.    ,    ,       .       .      , 
MISINFORMATIOX,mi5-ln.formi'5h6n,i- 

False  intelligence,  false  arcmuit*. 
To  MISINTERPRET,  mis  interpret,  r.  «- 

To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense. 
To  MISJOIN,  mis-join',  r.  a.   To  join  «&- 

fitly  or  improperly. 
To  MISJUDGE,  mis-j&dje',  r.  a.  To  form 

false  opinions,  to  judj;e  ill. 
To  MISLAY,  mis-li ,  r.  a.  To  In  in  a  ^r^K 

flace. 
SLAYER,  mls-li'&r,  «.  98.  One  thatpoi^ 

in  the  wrong  place. 
To  MISLEAD,  mis-lide',  r.  «.  To  -u.dr  s 

wrong  way,  to  belra\  to  niistliit  f  or  nii'»a»'^ 
MISLEADER,  mis-ie'dfir,«.  Ub.  Oue  thai 

leads  to  ill. 
MISLEN,  mis'ltn,  «.  Mixed  com. 
To  MISLIKE,  mis-llke',  r.  a.  To  di5app^^^'^» 

to  be  not  phased  with. 
MISLIKE,  mis.Ukc',«.  Dis«pprobaUoD,tJ»>- 

MISURER,  rois-ll'kfir,  s.  98.  One  that  Jb- 

approves.  ^     ,  ,.      .„ 

To  MISLIVF^  mis-llV,  r.  a.  To  live  ilU  ^ 
To  MISMANAGE,  mls-roun'idje,  c  *•   »** 

manage  ill.  ,        .    ^  .■       \,i 

MIS>IANAGEMENT,  mU-roin'ldje-im'-^ 

«.  Ill  management,  ill  conduct.  . 

To  MISMATCH,  mUmitsh',  r.  a.  To  ma'^" 

unsuitably.  ,      >  «,     «ii  ht 

To  MISNAME,  rols-nime',  r.  a.  To  cs»  ^J 

the  wrong  name.  ■    i  --  afl 

MISNOMER,  mi».nA'm&r,  s.  98.  In  U^*^^ 
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To  MISOBSERVE,  mls-^b-zirv',  v.  «.  Not 

In  cbMrve  acciiralfly. 
MISOGAMIST,  mesdg'gi-iiiUt,  «.  120.  A 

narriaire-hater. 
MISOGYNY,  m^s^'j^-nt,«.  129.  Hatred 

of  wiimeii. 

To  MISORDER,  mWr^fir,  r.  a.  To  con- 
duct ill.  to  ro«tia)i!e  irrrcularly. 
MISORDER,  mis-or'dar,  «.  98.  Irregnlari- 

tv.  distirrieriv  prucecdinps. 
MISORDERLV,  mfs-^rdOr-l^,  a.  Irregular. 
To  MISPEND,  mli-sp^nd',  r.  a.  To  spend 

ill,  to  wa%te,  tu  cuiisuiur  to  no  purpote. 
BIISPENDER,  mb-sp^nd'&r,  «.  One  who 

«ppinls  ill  or  nroili^alljf. 
MISPERSUASION,  mlfl-p2r-swi'zh&xi,    $. 

Wronj;  notion,  false  o|iii)iun. 
To  MISPLACE,  mLi-pliiseS  r.  a.  To  put  in  a 

wrong  place. 
To  MISPRISE,  mls-prlze',  r.  a.  To  mistake, 

to  slitfht,  to  scorn.     The  word  in  tiiis  seiiie  is 

wht'llv  ohsotete. 
MISPRISION,m]s<pT!zh'&n,«.Mi8take,mi8- 

cniic^ption  :  neglect,  cnnccalnient. 
ToMISPROPORTION,   mU-prA-pAr'sh&n, 

ft.  a.  Tu  Join  without  due  proportion. 
Ml8PROUD,]nIs.pr&dd',  a.  ViUously  prood. 

Ob»..lrtc. 
To  MISQUOTE,  mls-kwAte',  r.  a.  415.   To 

quote  fai^elv. — See  Quote. 
To  MISRECITE,  mia-ri-slte',  v.  a.  To  recite 

uot  according  to  the  truth. 
To  MISRECKON,  mls-r^k^n,  r.  a.  lOS.  To 

rccktMi  wrong,  to  compute  wrong. 
ToMlSRELATE,in{8-r^-lite',  r.  a.  To  re- 
late iiiaccuratelt  or  falsely. 
MISRELATION,  mU-rt-li'shfin,  «.  False 

w  hiaocumte  narrative. 
To  MISREMEMBER,  mlsri-mlm'b&r,  v.  a. 

To  mistake  by  trusting  to  roemory* 
To  MISREPORT,  mls-r^pArf ,  r.  a.  To  give 

a  false  account  of. 
MISREPORT,  mls-ri-pArf  ,1.  False  account, 

falM-  and  malicious  representation. 
To  MlSREPRESENT,mis-r^p-prWnt',r.a. 

1<»  present  notss  it  is,  to  falsify  tu  disadvan* 

MISREPRESENT  ATION,rals.reppr^zln- 
w'ihan,  «.  The  act  of  misrepresenting; 
Kcuunt  maliciouslv  false. 

MISRULE, mis-r&ir, «.  SS9.  Tumult,  confu- 

•I'iii,  tctri. 

MISS,  mU, «.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young 
R"l  •  a  %tTuinpcl,  a  cuncubhie,  a  prostitute. 

To  MISS,  mis,  V.  d.  Not  to  hit,  to  mistake ; 
|*»  laii  of  obtaining;  to  discover  son»elhing  to 
•*  ««»r»peclcdlv  wauling;  to  be  without;  to 
•  mit ;  to  ptrrceJve  want  of. 

To  MISS,  mis,  r.  «.  To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit ; 

«iol  to  succeed  ;  to  fad,  to  misukr  ;  to  l»t  lust, 

**' ^  •wuiug ;  to  miscarry,  to  fail ;  to  fail  to 
••hi  .„,,  I  „,  g„j 

rJJ^s,  mis,  #.  Loss,  want,  mistake,  errour. 
fJlSSAL,  mU'»Al,«.  The  mass-book. 
'0  Miss  AY,  mi».s4',r.a.  To  say  ill  or  wrong. 
T^MISSEEM,  mis.siim',  r.  a.   To  make 


<*l»r 


•T'l'^iiraoce  ;  to  iui%beco:ne. 


ToMlSSCRVE,  mls-s^rv'    r.  a.  To  serve 

"nr,„hf«i|y. 

^*»  MISSHAPE,  mls-shlpe*  r.  o.  To  shape 
yifiJ?/'^'*  ill.  to  deform. 
^iS^^'E.mls'sil,  «.  140.  Thrown  by  the 
"■aOt  itrtkiug  at  s  dtitanoe. 
9M 


MISSION,  mlsh'fin,  «.  49.  Commission,  the 
state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority;  per- 
sons sent  on  any  account;  dismissimi, discharge. 

MISSIONARY,  mish'fin-nir-re,  J«.512.  One 

MISSIONER,mW6n.n&r,9B.  j  sent  to 
propagate  religion. 

MISSIVE,  m!8'8iT,a.l58.Sach  as  may  be  sent. 

MISSIVE,  mis'slv,  «.  158.  A  letter  sent ;  it 
is  retained  in  Scotland  in  that  sense.  A  mes- 
senger.   Obsolete. 

To  MISPEAK,  mis-spike',  v.  a.  To  speak 
wrong. 

MIST,  mist,  s.  A  low  thin  cloud,  a  small 
thin  rain  not  perceived  in  drops;  any  thing 
that  dims  or  aarkeiis. 

To  MIST,  mist,  c.  a.  To  cloud,  to  corer  with 
a  vapour  or  steam. 

MISTAKABLE,m!s-ti'kl-bl,  o.  405.  liable 
to  be  Conceived  wront!. 

To  MISTAKE, mis-tUe',  r.  o.  To  conceiTO 
wronp.touke  suniethini:  for  tlu»t  which  it  is  nut. 

To  MISTAKE,  mis-tike',  c.  n.  To  err,  not  to 
judge  rii!ht. 

MIST  A 'EX,  mis- tine*.  Pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  MistHke,  portically  for  Mistaken. 

To  be  MISTAKEN,  mis-d'k*n,  103.  To  err. 

t^  Dr.  Jobufoi)  SJiyttbit  word  has  a  kind  of  red- 
procAl  scHM*.  /  mistake  Is  like  the  Prench  Je  »M 
tnmtpe:  I  am  mistaken  means  J  misetmeetpt,  /  am 
<M  an  errour^  more  freqaentty  than  tamiU  mnder- 
Btood:  but,  Nif  opinioM  is  wMtakem  means  mjr  opi- 
Hiom  is  not  rigiUi^ UHticrituod.  Wliauvcr  may  have 
bten  ihr  c«tt.*e  of  thb  irreeulailty,  it  hat  long  been  aa 
eye-*ore  lo  our  gr*«nnir«ri«n«,  but  has  foi  >nrh  po*. 
srsaioo  off  he  laiiKoa^e  as  to  rrudcr  U  alrooet  iacura> 
ble.  Lei  ni  avoid  It  as  inoch  as  we  will  In  speaking 
and  writing,  ii  wiil  siUl  r.  main  ap«»n  our  bj<iks  as  a 

{►art  of  the  language.  Mistaken  wretch  for  vUst'tk' 
Mg  tvretch  is  .-u  apostr.ph*  that  occuis  every  wheie 
amonc  oor  ports,  particularly  lho>«  of  ibe  »ia,fe ;  the 
most  incurrltclbic  of  all,  and  iht  moat  likely  lu  tx  and 
dlssenilnate  an  erronr  oftliU  kin.l.  Oar  old  writers 
were  ignorant  of  grararoar,  and  tboui;Ul  all  phrases 
(ood  that  did  not  qtiarri^l  with  the  ear  ;  bot  th4t  \%  not 
the  caie  »lncelhe  labotirs  of  Jobnion  and  I  owth.  Tlie 
best  way.iherefoie.lo  remedy  liicse  abuset,  U  to  aroid 
them  in  lutare.  NN  ith  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson's  op|. 
Dion,  that  this  verb  is  utcd  in  a  reciprocal  ^eiise.  it  uny 
be  ubst-rved,  thai  this  is  thecarc  wilh  all  ueuler  veihs 
or  action;  or  at  Dr.  Ixjwth  calls  them,  <n/rrti»<'f^»Tiy 
or/irf.or,  transitivetf  neuter;  bot  ihe  %eib  la  ques- 
Uoo,/  am  mistaken  for  /  am  mittmkim/i,  seems  raiher 
to  be  what  the  Latins  call  a  verb  OepoMtrt ;  an  ac- 
tive verb  with  a  passive  form:  an  irrvcuiailiy  which 
is  no  rerommendaliiin  to  ibc  Latin  Unenan*-,  and  is  a 
blemidi  in  oars.  I  rcculicct  but  one  verb  more  of  this 
kind  ;  and  that  i«,  to  syeed  in  the  seoMr  of  tu  tuccted 
well  or  iU,  which,  as  a  verb  neater,  uught  tu  have  uo 
passive  form;  and  y«t  Hope  S4>s, 
•*  A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  Fm  sfed :  ^ 

•*  If  foes,  tbey  write  ;  If  friends,  they  read  m*  d«ad. 
And  Otway  In  the  Orphan  says, 
•• I'm  mar ry'd -Death,  7^  sped.* 

MlSTAKE,m!s-lAke',s.>»'»<^""«i'»''""»^""^- 
MISTAKlN(JLY,mis-tk'king.li,ad.  Erro- 

neuu%ly,  falsely. 
To  MISSTATE,m1s.sdte',r.«. To  state  wronc. 
To  MISTEACH,  mis-tttsh',  r.  a.  To  teach 

To'm ISTEMPER,  mis-tim'pir,  r.«.  To  tern- 

M?StV:'r.  mis't6r,«.9e.  (From  meatier,  trade, 
French.)     What  mtUer,  means  what  knid  of. 

Obv.i.lr. 

To  MISTERM,  mis-t^rm',  c.  a.  To  term  er- 
To  MISThlNK.  mia^Alnk',^  ••  To  tbink 

ill,  Ul  ibilik  Wiuiig.   )igitized  by  VjOU^  IL 


MIT 

or  559.  Fke  73,  fir  77,  fall  88,  lit  81— mi  OS, 
To  MISTIME,  mls-tlme',  v.  a.   Not  to  time 

right,  not  to  «dapt  properly  witb  regard  to  time. 

MISTINESS,  mfs't^-n^,    «.     Cloudinesf, 

•talc  of  being  overcast. 
MISTION,  misUUdn,  «.  4C4.  The  aUte  of 

beiii^  niiiiuled. 
MISTLETOE,  miz'zl.t&,  t.  472.   The  name 

of  one  of  thuse  plants  whicli  draw  their  nuu- 
rishmeut  frum  suine  other  plant.     It  generitlly 
grows  on  the  anple-tree,  sometimes  un   the 
oak,  and  was  held  in  great  veneratiuu  by  the 
ancient  Druidi. 
MISTLIKE,  mlstnlke,  a.  Like  a  mist 
MISTOLD,  mis-tMd'.  Part.  pass,  of  Mistcll. 
MISTOOK,ini8.t66k'.Part.pa8S.of  Mistake. 
MISTRESS,  mls'tris,  s.   A  woman  who  go- 
verns, correlatiYe  to  subject  or  to  servant ;  a 
title  of  curamoM  respect ;  a  woman  skilled  in 
anjr  tiling;  a  woman  teaclier :  u  woman  be- 
loved and  courted  ;  a  t*;rm  of  contemptuotis 
address  ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 
t^  The  same  hatle  and  necegJity  of  def  patch.whlcb 
bat  corrupted  Matter  into  Misttr,  h.(«,  >*h<-ii  it  i«  a 
lllle  of  civility  only,  coiiti  ^riid  ^}^^tres1  into  Mhsis. 
Thus,  Wr*.  AianiaguCf  AJrs.  i'urttr,  <Vc.   ate  pro- 
DooDced   MissU  Mo/itacite.  J/m>/a  (  arter,  &c.    To 
pronounce  (liv  word  ;ib  it  is  wiiti*  n   ^^uuld,  in  these 
cases,  npiioar  quaint  and  pcdnntirk. 

MISTRUST,  mfs-trust',  s.  Diffidence,  suspi- 
cion, want  of  coniidtnce. 

To  MISTRUST,  mis-trust',  r.<i.  To  suspect, 
to  doubt,  to  regard  »*itli  ditli'l^uce. 

MISTRUSTFUL,  mis-triist'liil,a.  Diffident, 
doubtini!. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS,  mis-trust'ful-u^s,  «. 
Diffidence,  doubt. 

MISTRUSTFULLY,mU-trastTul-^,a</.With 
suspicion,  with  mistrust. 

MISTRUSTLESS,  mis-tr&st'les,  a.  Confi- 
dent, unsuspecting. 

MISTY,  mi8't^,a.  Clouded,  orerspread  with 
mists;  obscure. 

To  MISUNDERSTAND,mis-&n.d&r.8t4nd', 
V.  a.  To  misconceive. 

MISUNDERSTAN  DING,  mis-fin-dur- 
•tAnd'ing,  «.  Ditference,  disagreement; 
misconception. 

MISUSAGE,  m!s-&'zidje,  «.  00.  Abuse,  ill 
use ;  bad  treatment. 

To  MISUSE,  mis-Aze',  r.  a.  437.  To  treat  or 
Qse  improperly,  to  abuse. 

MISUSE,  mis.&se',  «.4a7.  Bad  use. 

To  MISWEEN,  mis-wWn',  r.  n.  To  mis- 
judge,  to  distrust.     Obsolete. 

MISY,  ml's^, «.  A  kind  of  mineral  much  re- 
•enbling  the  golden  marcasite.      « 

MITC,  mite,  «.  A  small  insect  found  in 
cheese  or  com,  a  weevil ;  the  twentieth  uart 
of  a  grain ;  any  tiling  proverbially  small ;  a 
small  particle. 

MITELLA,  m^-tll'll,  #.  1J9.    A  plant 

MITHRIDATE,  mifA're-dke, «.  Mithridate 
was  formerly,  before  medicine  was  simplified, 
one  of  tlie  capital  medicines  of  the  shops,  con- 
sisting of  a  great  number  of  in^iedieiits,  and 
has  its  name  from  its  iiivenUir,  Mitliridates 
kins  of  Fontus. 

MlTH}ANr,m{t't^-cant.(f.  Lenient,lenitive. 

To  MITIGATE,  willc.glite,c.a.9l.  TosofU 
m ;  to  allevijiie ;  to  ni«>iiiiy  ;  to  cuoi,  to  modrratc. 

MITIGATION,  mil-legitshun,  «.  Abate- 
ment of  any  thing  penal,  hur^li,  or  painful. 

MITRF^  B&Hir, «.  410.  A  kind  of  epiicopal 
uown. 
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MITRED,  mh&r'd,  a.  S59.  Adorned  witk  t 

mitre. 
MirrENS,  mlt'tlnx,  s.  99.    Coarse  glo%M 

for  the  winter  ;  gloves  that  cover  the  arm  «iij>< 

out  coveriiitf  ih«-  finders. 
MITTIMUS,  mit'ti-mfis,  «.    A  warrant  u 

Commit  an  offender  to  prison. 
To  MIX,m{ks,  r.  a.  To  unite  different  bodies 

into  one  mats,  to  put  vaiiuus  in^rrditriiu  (»■ 

pether  ;  to  n»inL'lt*. 
MIXTION,  mtks  tshdo,  9.4IU.  Mixture,  cot- 

fusion  of  one  hi»dy  with  another. 
MIXTLY,  ni?k»i'Ie,  ad.    With  coaliUon  of 

riitlVretil  p.irts  into  oi>e. 
MIXTURE,  mfks'tshure,  s.  401.  The  act  of 

inixiii^,    the  state   of   heiwg  mixed  ;   a  laui 

formed  bv  minu-kU  ingredients  ;  tha^  which  is 

add«;d  and  mixed. 
MIZMAZK,  miz'mkw,  a.  A  labyrinth. 
MIZZEN,  miz'z'n,  a.  103.  The  iniiZfo  is  a 

mast  in  the  ^tt-rn  of  .i  «,liiii. 
MNEMON ICKS,  ne-mdii'niks,  «.  The  irt*  f 

nirmory.— See  huumnltch. 

t^y  Mr.  Slieridiin  15  iht  unly  l»\if«>i:rt|'bfr,  wH 
eivi-s  the  sounds  uf  the  Idlers.  tl:3l  ha*  iukrrtt^*  ibj 
word,  except  Mr.  llarcUt.  The  foiiwrr  fprn*  n^ 
word  inueimm-iLt,  aiul  leaves  u»  to  piouvuMcr  <u 
first  syllable  as  %fr  ran;  while  lltr  latter  ir*%r»  mi 
the  wi.ancl  •julh  tiie  won!  n(m(>hzrk.\  which,  Mi  i»J 
opinion  is  the  way  it  t.ug:.!  ti>  l>c  pruiiuuucril. 
MO,  ni(i.  More  in  number.— See  Emtv. 
To  MOAN,  mtine,  r.  a.  2Uo.    To  lament, lo 

dcfilore. 
To  MOAN»mAne,  r.  n.  To  grieve,  to  mik* 

lamentation. 
MOAN,  mone,  J.  Audible  jmrrow. 
MOAT,  mhiCy  s.  2D5.  A  canal  of  water  rouai 

a  house  lor  (le»cncc. 
To  MOAT,  mote,  r.  a.   To  surround  wi:3 

canals  by  way  of  defence. 
MOB,  mtib,  s.    The  crowd,  a  tumultuoos 

r«*ut;  a  kind  of  female  iuad-dress. 
ty  Toller  tclh  in  that  in  the  lattti  i-i.«l  of  lh#rtt;s 
of  Kinn  Charles  II.  the  labblr  that  »Hen<'.e«l  '!"■  t  '. 
of  Shaitrkbary's  partisans  w»s  fust  calit<l  uu*' m  '•"' 
^i/«,4U«l  aiterwardn  by  routucii.ai  tl^.- w  /,  ui  1  •  '' 
•iuce  the  word  Lai  hecuine  proper  Fntfli>b.  T«»«H<» 
we  may  add,  UmI  in  >ii.  Aodi^on's  time  tLt>  •'^^ 
was  not  Bilopted;  lor  he  si>s  (>p  t'jJor,  Nn.  1^  • 
"  I  dait  not  answer  tiMt  UK/*,  r*/',/'  1.1  r«){,  soJiA* 
'*  like,'*  will  not  iu  tunc  t>e  lookcj  iiit.io  a»  *  iw'"^ 
our  lon^e. 

To  MOB,  m6b,  r.  «.  To  harass,  or  orerbesr 

by  tumult. 
MOBBISH,m6b'blsh,  «.  Mean,  done  iftet 

the  manner  of  tlie  mob. 
To  MOBLE,  mi'bl,  e.  a.  To  dress  grossly  or 

inelegantly.     Obsolete. 

t7  This  word  aow  exiau,  as  spoken,  iM»wh«fc  tat 
in  the  Hamlet  nl  hhaketpear* : 

*•  Bat  who,  alas*  had  scco  the  mMtd<^tf*^^ 

This  is  alway  %  prouoaoced  miitt^Ud  ui'«'m  tbr  *^» 
and  this  re^diMi;  Jipi^ara  mt>re  rutrect  ih*n  !■**•■ 
and  itn^*4td,\\hi<\%  aoine  cntick*  h-ve  tubs^lta'n*: '** 
Dr.  Farinrr  tells  as  ke  has  met  wiik  lkt»  w*^  *• 
SkirUn't  (ientlrman  »f  f  rttict : 

*•  The  moon  «t«»rs  mo'>*>(e  np  hers*-!!^.'* 

This  seem*  to  receivr  rorfirmaiioa  fu»n»  t^*  ■'** 
wotnru  ifive  to  a  eap.whkh  s  Uli.e  ni'  rrtbso  «  1'^** 
of  linen  dtnwn  lugrtlirr  with  »l  li>o  «^'""**  **^  ^**!j 
The  leirnc.l  Mi.  L'ptun'»  supp«Miti.>M.  IsJt  tbi*  "^^ 
siKiuiies  ltd  b^  tlu  NH-t*,  l»  an  au.«.  U'«  ..*••",  «  '^'^ 
woid  mi>6  was  nut  io  use  in  the  niu..  ut  .SL*Wc»('*'** 
MOBBY,  roib'be,  #.    An  Am*  ncan  dna^ 

made  of  potatoes 

MOBILE,  mAbi^r,  «.  lU.    The  popuUce, 
the  ^)ut,  the  mob. 

MOBIUTV,  mA-blni-t^,  i.    Nimbkn***. 
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activity;   in  cant    language,  the    populace; 

fickieiTTu,  inconstancv. 
MC)CHO.STONE,m6'k6-8tAne,  f.  Mocho- 

»toiift  are  iie^^ly  related  to  the  agate. 
To  MOCK,  ni6k,  r.  a.   To  deride,  to  laugh 

at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  miniick  in  cuuteropt ;  to 

tirktki,  to  rlude  ;  to  fool,  to  tantalize,  to  pla^ 

uit  contfiii|«tiiou»ly. 
To  MOCK,  m^k,  v,  n.  To  make  contempta- 

«iu»  siiort 

M<MJK.iDdk,  «.  Act  of  cootempt,  sneer; 

iiitit  tiioii,  ruiiuicliry. 
MOCK,  tnc'k,  a.  Counterfeit,  not  real. 
MOCKAlSLt:,  mcik'kit.bl,  a.    Exposed  to 

drri»i'  n. 

MOCK  IU2,  mi^k'kijr, «.  98.  One  who  mocks, 

a  •C'triirr.  n  scolfer. 

MOCKtUtV ,  m^k'k&r^, «.  Derision,  sport- 

ir«iu»ali;  eontvunpluuiu  merriment;  vanity  of  at* 
ttuipi ;  iiMiiatiun.cuaitivrftfii  appesrauce.valu  show. 

MOCKINGBIRD,  mdk'kingburd,  s.  An 

Amrricaii   t'lid,  wiiicli  iiuttttle*  tlie  note  of 

otlk-r  birds 
MOCKINGLY,  miklclng-li,  ad.    In  con- 

tempt,  with  intuit. 
MOCKING-STOCK,mak'king.st6k,  #.    A 

bott  fur  iiierriiiicnt. 
MODAL,  ro&'ddll,  a.  Relating  to  the  form  or 

m«»de,  not  the  cswncc. 

MODALITY,  m^ddl'l^.t^,  «.    Accidental 

diffrreiicr,  modal  accident. 
MODE,  m6de,  s.  Form,  accidental  discrimi- 

uttion  ^  cradatioii,  de|;ree  ',  manner,  method  ; 

fa*>ii*>n,^u»t«>iu. 
MODEL,  mftd'd^l,  f.  A  representation  in 

ntiiiiiture  uf  something  made  ur  dune  ;  a  ctipjr 

to  be  imitated ;  a  mould,  any  thing  which  thuw  t 

or  giv^s  the  ihajie  of  that  which  it  cnch'ses; 

•tandard,that  bv  which  anv  thing  it  mra^urerl. 
To  MODEL, m«W'd^l,r.  a.*To  plan,  to  shape, 

to  n  uUI,  to  form,  to  delineate. 
MODELLER,  m6d'd^M&r,  «.  06.  Planner, 

«cl>enier,  cuntriwr. 
MODERATE,  mAd'dlr4te,a.91.Temperate, 

not  e«ce»s4Te  ;  not  hot  of  temper ;  not  luiuri. 

w»»,  notexpensive;  not  extreme  in  o|.inioii,not 

••"JJiine  in  a  tenet ;  placed  bctwuen  estreaics, 

hwdlnjt  the  mean  ;  of  thr  middle  rate. 
To  MODERATE,  mdd'dlrlte,  r.  a.  91.  To 

»^Ute,  to  rcftUain,  to  pacify,  to  repress  j  lo 

nuke  temperate. 
MODERATELY,  mid'dir-lt.l^,  ad.  Tem- 
-.Pf^^^'ly.  mild  I V  ;  in  a  middle  degree. 
MODERatEN'ESS,  m4d'd^r-4t-n^s,s.  Stale 

uf  beinir  modemle,  tcmrterutenrs^. 
MODERATION,  m6d-dir-Whfin,  #.  For- 

**»'»i»ce  of  extremity,  the  contrary  temper  to 

P«/lj  Tiulence ;  calmiu:>s  of  mmd,  equani- 
^*'*}  i  frugality  in  expense- 
MODERATOR.  m6d-dlr.itfir,  «.  421.  The 

P<jr»ou  or  thing  th^t  Cttlmt  or  restrMins  ;  oi^e 
»bo  presides  in  a  disputation,  to  lestraiu  liir 

^nteiidinc  pariiis  from  iudcceixy,  aitd  Con- 

MODERN.  mAd'J&m,  a.  98.  Late,  recent, 
*^\  •ncieiit,  mit  antique;    in    Slukes^eaie, 

lalHiR.''  "'**•"•  C"«»n»«n. 

■^DERNs,  mid^Amx,  s.  Those  who  have 

liL'*j;?  ••'*••  V,  ..pj.oM-d  t.Mhe  ancients. 

«ODERNlS5f,roidd6m-nkm,i.  DeviaUon 

T«  iI?rx'iT-.**»^»«"»  ••»'*  classical  manner. 

To  MODERNIZE,  m6d'dAm^Lie,  i^.o.  To 
JJ^jjV^^itntcowpositlws  to  modem  pertons 


MODERNNES8,  m6d'dfim.nls,f.  Novelty. 
MODEST,  m6dM{st,  a.  09.  Not  presumptu- 

ous  ;  not  f(»rward  ;  not  loose,  not  unchaste. 
MODESTLY,mtia'dl8t-l^,«d.  Not  arrogajtUy; 

not  impudenilv ;  not  looselv;  with  moderation. 
MODESTY,  m'6d^2stA,  i.  00.  Moderation, 

decency  ;  chastity,  purity  of  manners. 
MODESTY-PIECE,  m^'dis-ti-pi^,  #.  A 

narrow  Idce  which  runs  along  Uic  upper  part 

of  the  std\s  hffore. 
MODICUM,  mt^d'd^kfim,  «.  SmaU  porUon, 

pittance. 
MODIFIABLE,  m6d'd^.fUl-bI,a.  183.  That 

may  be  diversified  by  accidental  differences. 
MODIFICABLE,  mA-dlfrt-k^-bl,  a.    Di- 

versifiable  hy  various  modes. 
MODIFICATION;  mAd-di-fi.ki'ah&n,   t. 

The  act  of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giving  it 

new  accidenUl  differences. 
To  MODlFY,mid'dc-f  I,  vm.  I8S.  To  change 

the  furni  or  accidents  of  any  thiiig,  to  shape. 
MODILLION,  )m&-dll'y&n,f.ll3.Modillons, 
MODILLON,    )  in  architecture,  are  little 

brockets  which  are  often  set  under  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders,  and  serve  to  tup* 

p<irt  the  projecture  of  the  larmier  or  drip. 
MODISH,  m&'dish,  a.  Fashionable,  formed 

according  to  Uie  reigning  custom. 
MODISHLY,  ro^'dlsh.l^,od.  Fashionably. 
MODISHNESS,  m&'dish.n^,s.  AffecUUoo 

of  the  fashion.  , 

To  MODULATE,   mid't-lite,   or   midjA- 

Utte,  V.  a.  293,  204, 370.  To  form  sound  to 

a  certain  kt-Vf  «>r  to  certain  notes. 
MODULATION,  miJdd&.li'sh&n,  or  m6d. 

jd-lVsh&n,  8.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing 

to   certain    proporti</ti ;    sound    modulated, 

agreeablr-  harmony. 
MODULATOR,  inid'Alli-tfir,  or  m^'jA-li- 

t6r,  #.621.  He  who  forms  sounds  to  a  cer- 
tain kev.  a  ttinrr. 
MODULE,  mAd'6le,or  m6d'jule,#.  An  empty 

reprasentaiion,  a  model. 
MODUS,  mA'diis,  t.    Something  paid  as  a 

compensation  for  tithes,  on  the  supposition  of 

being  a  nio'lt  rate  equitralrnl. 

MOE,  mi>,  17.— See  £«ottr.    More,  a  greater 

iiuiiibtT.     Obsolete. 
MOllAIi;,  inA'hke,s.  Thread  orstiiffmade 

of  ct'ifU'  or  <'tli«r  luir. 

MOHOCK,  inu'hik,*.  The  name  of  acmel 
nation  oi  Aim  rica,  fivcn  to  ruHiann  who  were 
imagiru  d  to  inff  St  the  streets  of  London  in 
Quern  Aiiitt'*  r«i^:n. 

MOlDOUi:,  njut-dAre'.  «.  A  Portugal  coin. 
rated  at  one  pound  seven  »hiliin^^. 

MOIETY,  mii'tti,  #.  299.  Hal^oneof  two 

equrti  p.trt*. 

To  MOIL,  moil,  r.  a.  299.  To  daub  with 
oirt ;  to  we^ry.  Scarcely  used,  except  in  the 
phrase — "  !'•»  toil  and  moil." 

To  MOIL,  moll,  r.H.  To  toil,  to  drudge. 

MOIST,  moist,  a.  299.  Wet.  wet  in  a  small 
de^rree,  damp  ;  juicy,  succulent. 

To  MOISTEN,  moi  s'n,  r.  «.  472.  To  make 
damp, to  luiike  wet  to  a  small  degree.tu  damp. 

MOISTE.NKR,  mil's*n-ir,  s.  The  person  or 
thing  tliHt  moistens. 

MOISTNKSS,  moisfn^s,*.  Dampness,  wet- 
ness in  a  small  degree. 

MOISTURE,  m^is'tshAre,  «.  461.  SmaU 
quantity  of  water  or  liquid 
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ty559.  Fkte7$,ilr77,fill88,fat81— in*9S. 

MOLE,  m6le,  «.  A  Mole  is  a  fonnlcss  con- 
cretion of  extravuated  blood,  wbicb  Kru>%»  unio  a 
kind  of  flesh  in  the  uieru* ;  a  f.ilse  concepiiou  ;  it  n»- 
loral  »put  or  diicolonr^iion  of  ibe  body  ;  a  niuuiid, 
a  dyke ;  a  little  beam  iIini  works  nndtreround. 

MOLECAST,  mole'kdst,  8,  Hillock  cast  up 

by  «  mole.  ( 
MOLECATCHER,  mAleOcltsh-fir,  $.    One 

whuM  eronldjrinrf.t  is  tti  catch  niolei. 
MOLEHILL,    m&le'hD,    $.    40G.    Hillock 

thrown  op  by  the  mole  working  underground. 
To  MOLEST,  mA-l&t',  r.  a.  To  disturb,  to 

trouble,  to  vex. 
MOLESTATION,mAl-ls.ti'shfin,#.Disturb- 

aiice,  uneiisiness  caused  bv  vexation. 
MOLESTER,in^l^8t'dr,.«.'98.0ne«hndisturbt 
MOLCTRACK,  mMe'trdk,  s.  Course  of  the 

iDole  under  ground. 
MOLEWARP,raile'wirp,5.A  mole.  Not  used 
MOLLIENT,  miryint,  a,  113.     Softening. 
MOLUFIABLE,  mil'lcf  U-bl,rt.  That  may 

be  softened. 
MOLLIFICATION,  roM-l^-f^-ka'shfin,   $, 

The  net  of  mollifying  or  suiiening;  pacilica- 

tion,  hiitigniion. 
MOLLlFIER,nj<in^-fl.ur,*.183.That  which* 

softens,  liiat  which  apptast-s  ;  he  tliatpacitits 

or  mitigates. 
To  MOLLIFY,  m^lli-f I,  r.  a.  To  soften ;  to 

assuage  ;  to  appease  j  to  qutthfy,  to  lessen  any 

thing  harsh  or  burdensome. 
MOLTEN  ,m6irn.  Part  pass.  fromMclt.I03. 
MOLY,  mh'\h,  8,  The  wild  garlick. 
MO  LOSSES,  I  mi-169'siz,  mA-lA-'siz,  #.  99. 
MOLASSES,  S  Treacle,  the  spume  or  scum 

of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-caiie. 

t^  The  second  ipetling  and  prononclation  of  this 
word  is  preferable  to  the  firal ;  and  as  It  U  derived 
from  the  Italian  tneUazzo,  pcihaps  the  most  correct 
•peilini;  and  pronunciation  would  be  muUatses, 

MOME,m&roe,s.  A  dull  stupid  blockhead, 
a  stock,  a  post.     Obsolete. 

BIOMENT,  mi'mlnt,  s.  Consequence,  im- 
portance, weight,  vaiae ;  force,  impaialve  weight; 
an  indivisible  particle  of  lime. 

MOMENTALLY,  m&Wn-tlU,  od.  For  a 

moment. 
MOMENTANEOUS,  m^mln.ti'n^-ii,    a. 

Lasting  but  a  moment. 
MOMENTARY,  mA'mln-tl-ri,  a.  512.  Laft- 

ing  for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment. 
MOMENTOUS,  mA-m^n'tfis,  a.  Important, 

weighty,  of  consequence. 
MOMMERY,  mfim'mir-^,  #.165,557.  An  en- 
tertainment in  which  maskers  pluv  frulicks. 
MONACHAL,  mftn'nti.kil,  a.    Monastick, 

relating  to  monks,  or  conventual  ortlers. 
MONACHISM,  m4n'nA.k{7.m,  «.  The  sUte 

of  rnimks,  the  monastick  life. 
MONAD,    >  mftn'n^d,  or m6'nld,  «.  An  in- 
MONADE,  i  divisible  thing. 

t^  Mr.  Sheiidan  and  Mr.  Narrii  are  the  only  or- 
thoepiais  who  determine  the  q  .amity  of  the  first 
▼owcl  lo  this  word.ultich  thry  do  h)  iiiakint;it  ^urt. 
The  only  reanm  that  can  br  Kivni  it>  ilir  uinicron  in 
th«  Orctk  ^M't  *n<l  what  a  iiu««  i.«*m<-  rra»oii  i»  Una 
when  In  oar  pronaoci.iiioii<>rili.  <;i, .  ^uoru  wc  makf 
It  longf—Sce  i*rinrlpU»,  N«.».  i43.  ^4*,  &>c. 
MONARCH,  m6n'nirk,  s.  A  jjovemour  in- 
vested with  al>»i>lute  authority,  a  kuic;  one  su- 
perior to  the  Ksio!  the  »ar.e  kinu  ;  president. 
MONARCHAL,  mA.nirkal,a.  So3.  SuiUog 

•  monarch,  regal,  prnjcely.  icnj  trial. 
MONARi  nil  AL.  n.»!>.niir^kc-kil,a.Vtsted 
in  a  single  ruler. 

Z'JS 
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To  MONARCHISE,  m6n'nir-kUe,  r.a.  lb 

pla^V  tlie  king. 
MONARCHY,  min'nSr-ki,  #.  The  gofen- 

nient  of  a  »ini:le  i>rrsini  ;  kingdom,  empire. 
MON  A S TER  V,  mon'nA-8tre,or  min'nis-tir. 

re,.«.  House  of  religious  retirement^conveit 
MONASTICK,  m^nMik,  509.  >  a.  ReU- 
MONASTICAL,  mA-nis't^-kAl,  J     gioostj 

recluie. 
MONASTIC  ALLY,  m^-nls'te-kil-l^,  •I 

Reclusel^r,  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 
MONDAY,  m&n'd^,  s.  229.  The  secoMl  dtr 

of  the  week. 
MONEY,  mdn'n^.  «.  165.  Metal  coined  fer 

the  purposes  of  commerce. 
MONEYBAG,  m&n'n^blg,f.A  larcepane. 
MONEYCHANGER,  m&i'n^.t^hiB.j^,  1. 

A  bniker  in  money. 
MONEYED,m&n'nid,a.28l.  Rich  innoMy: 

often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  pos> 

sessed  of  lands. 
MONEYLESS,    m&n'nMIt,    c    Waati^ 

monev,  pennvless. 
MONEYMATTER,  mfin'ni-mlt-tir,  s.  Ac- 

count  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
MON  EYSCRIVENER,mfin'n^-8krfr.nir,i. 

One  who  raises  money  for  others. 
MONEYWORT,  m&n'n^-w6rt,  #.  A  plaat 
MONEYS  WORTH,m&n'niz-w(ir*A^.  So«e- 

thing  valuable. 
MONGER,  mdng'sSr,  #.  881.  A  dealer,  a 

seller ;  as,  a  fishaiongir. 
MONGREL,mfing'grfl,tt.99.0f  a  mixed  breed 
To  MONISH,  mdn'nish,  r.  a.  To  a#noni»k 
MONISHER,  m6n'nish.&r,  «.  96.  An  td- 

roonisher,  a  monitor. 
MONITION,  mi-nlshfin,  s.    Infomatifli, 

hint,  instrtiction,  docameiit. 
MONITOR,  mAn'n^-tir, «.  166.    One  wfco 

warns  of  fa  nits,  or  informs  of  doty  ;  one  who  fi^w 
nsefnl  hints.  It  is  ustfdof  an  apper  scholar  InaKWai, 
commissioned  by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boyt. 

MONITORY,  min'n^-tir-*,a.5l2.CoiiT«y. 

ing  useful  instruction,  giving  admonitioo. 

t^  For  the  last  0,  sea  Domestick. 
MONITORY,  mWn^t&r.r^,t.  Admoaitioa, 

warning. 
MONK,  m&nk,f.l65.0neof  a  relidous  cob* 

munity  botind  by  rows  to  certain  obserrauces. 
MONKEY,mJnk'kfc,f.l65.An  ape,a  baboos, 

an  animal  boarlng  some  rcsemblaace  of  maBi  • 

word  of  contempt,  or  slichl  kindness. 

MONKERY,  mftnk'kfc-*,  t. 557.  The  ■of 

astick  life. 
MONKHOOD,  minknidd, «.  The  character 

of  a  monk. 
MONKISH,  mfinklclsh,  a.  Monastick,  per- 
taining to  monks. 
MONK^SHOOD,  m&nksTiftd, «.  A  plant 
MONK'S-RHUBARB,  mdnks-rW'bdrb,  *• 

A  species  of  dock.  , 

MONOCHORp,m6n'nA-kJrd,«.  Aninstm- 

ment  of  one  string. 
MONOCULAR, m&-ndk\A-l4r,     J*.  O^ 
MONOCULOUS,m^n4k'ki.lus,  J  ^y^- 
MONODY,  mAn'nA-d^,  «.  A  poem  sung  by 

one  p<fr9«)n,  not  in  dialocue.  . 

MON  ( )G  A  MIST,mA-n  Ag'g4-mi«t,s.OB<  wfco 

di^allow^  second  marriages. 
MONO(J  AM  Y,  mA-nAg  t;*^m*.  ••  ****  "**^ 

rij»ce  r.f  one  *»ife.  .  . 

MONOGRAM,  min'nA-jrrIm,  i.    AcjpMT, 

A  tliataOcf  CoiupouuUed  ui  >cv«/al  leiUiW 
^^yVLrOOQle 
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MONOLOGUE,  m6n'nlh\&g,  t.  SS8.  A 
Keiic  ill  which  a  pcrsou  of  Uic  dranw  speaks 
by  liinucif ;  a  soliloquy. 

f^  Wtiy  Mr.  Shrri(l«n  •bould  pronoaoce  Diatofne 
viui  ibr  Um  ijfttAbic  IKe  /«»;(,  l*rotogue  witb  the  same 
•}t>«iiii  hKc  <Mf ,  aiifl  Monoivgue  rhyminf  nitb  rc^tfr, 
1  C4iiuutcunc«tve.  Tbe  6u«i  fy liable  oi  4II  worU*  oi 
ilui  triiiituauttii,  wht-n  uimcceutcl,  are,  10  niy  opi- 
nton.  QHlrtn  tuiy  Ilk*  ibai  to  Dialogue.  Mr.  Scott  has 
DMiKrd  It  In  ibe  Mine  nianoer  a*  1  bava  (kme:  Mr. 
baf rUy  bas  rullowni  Mr.  Sbcrldao. 

MONOME,  mdnn^me,  $,  In  algebra,  a 
quaiiUtj^  th«t  has  but  one  deiioiuiuaUun  or 
tunne. 

BIONOMACHY^m^nWl-k^,  «.  Adael; 

a  single  combat. 

O*  NuUiiog  can  more  show  the  nncerlainly  of  oar 
fwtlMcpitfs  io  tbe  prunanclatiun  of  Bnosiial  words  than 
tl»e  acceiitaatioti  uf  tbis,  and  lUntt  of  a  sinriUr  forni. 
TW  oiily  wurda  of  Ibis  tcrminatiou  we  bare  in  John. 
•»a'»  Dicttoaary  are  Logomackg,  MomomachM,  JMo- 
"•«t^.v,  sod  Theommckgt  Ibe  two  flisi  of  which  be 
•cAtt  uu  Ibe  first  s>  liable,  and  the  two  last  on  the 
McoDd.  Mr.  Sheridan  ha«  but  two  of  tbcm,  Lagomtt- 
ekf  aod  ^i4Mmmchp,  tbe  first  of  whicb  be  aceenu  '^n. 
tbe  Ar*t  •ytiabir.  and  the  last  00  the  second.  Mr. 
ikott  ha*  uone  of  tlieiM.  Dr.  Atb  has  tbem  all,  and 
armiti  Lo^oim/chg,  Monotnachy,  v»d  'fheomacky,  on 
tbe  ftr»i  t^llrbie;  and  SciomncAjf  ua  the  second. 
BaJiry  aerruU  Mitntmaehji  and  Hci&macknon  Ibe  first 
•>iUblv,aiiu  Ltigowuirhy  and  Tkcomackf  on  Ibe  third. 
>*.  Juiiuaiuu  ht%  only  Lagomathy,  which  he  accents 
ooihe  •rond  Syllable.  Mr.  Perry  liaa  only  Thto- 
«4<f»y,»hicb  he  acceutton  the  accond  liliewiM;.  En- 
Iks  b4i  ih-m  alt,  auU  accents  thctn  on  the  first;  and 
l>r.  Kconci(  accents  them  all  00  tbe  second  syllabic. 

rhu  CiMifiMoii  among  our  orthocplfts  plainly  sbows 
ibc  little  aiieuti  a  which  1*  paid  to  analogy  ;  for  this 
•«aid  h«%e  iuiornieil  tbfm  that  these  words  are 
aader  ib«  MNie  i>rrdicaineiit  as  those  ending  in  graphy^ 
**f/,  kc.  nud  thert-fure  ought  all  to  have  tbe  pcoulti* 
«»«t<  accent.  Au  obacore  idea  of  this  indnced  thcro  to 
seeeat  »..me  of  tb«  i^  words  one  way,  ami  some  ai>- 
uUf  r ;  but  uuthiog  can  be  more  evident  than  tbe  n«- 
(•-wity  nf  accroiing  all  uf  tbtra  nniforroly  on  tbe  sane 
•|ll«ble.~!i«e  Trinciples,  N»'S.  513,  3ib,  Ike. 

As  to  Ur.  Johnsun's  observation,  which  it  repeat* 
«»  bf  Dr.  Kenricli  and  Mr.  Nates,  that  ^^iMMcAy 
osght  to  be  wiidtrn  Ski/imachg,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
*"vc,  at  preMsnt,  that  writing  a  instead  of  o  is  wore 
•C'rv4hir  lu  ct)  mulo^  ;  but  changing  c  Into  It,  either 
In  «nUnit  "r  proounncing,  is  an  urt^gnlarity  of  tbe 
»««  pernlciuas  khut,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  overtara 
lb*  mui  srtiuu  rales  of  tbe  langaagc.^ee  Sc^ptiek, 
•M  l*iiaciples.  No.  IM. 

MpNOPETALOUS,  man-nA-p^t'tll-lds,  #. 
It  is  useti  fur  such  flowers  as  ar«  furoicd  out 
'  1  oitt-  Uraf,  hows4»efcr  ihcy  mat  be  •eciniuglv 
cut  iiitu  small  ones. 

MONOPOLIST,  mUVp^lH«.ODe  who, 

h  »n^rn,,iu,j    ,^    ualeiit,  obtains    the    sole 
i»"«**r  or  privile^'c  of  vending  aiijf  cuiaroodit^. 

To  MONOPOLIZE,  inA-ii<Jp'ii.llze,  r.  a. 
lo  have  the  sole  pnwer  or  privilege  uf  vend- 

•"X  aiiy  C'MQ  nudity. 

M()\OPTOTE,  mAn'nip-tAte,  or  mA-nAp'- 
^^fy  9.   Is  a  Dotui  nied  oiilj  in  gome  one 

otil.(jue  case. 

ty  I  t.p  trrund  prononciaiion,  which  is  Dr.  Jobn- 

•■"•S  '»'.  A*t*'»,  Mr    BarcUy'a,  and  Enticli'*.  t«  tbe 

^y    'Ml  .   but  the  flr»l.  w.  loh  i«  .Mr.  She> t'ian's,  ij 

'-  ••  '.i.rj   1    t,.  sijMit.gy  ;  lor  lite  word   it  derived 

"la  M,„u,ytoiim,  wiicU  we  pronounce  with  two  ac 

^  "••,  m.r  01,  ii.c  Uf  M,  and  auuihcr  on  ibt:  jbird:  and, 

„^'*'  **  *l'ott^u   ih.-  word    liy  an^lici»iiiK  11,  «ve  ge- 

*  '>  I'larr  lit     «rcenf  ut»  ihi-  •)IUble  we  accented 

' '^••"  ♦••itlo.il.-Scr   thtrnH-lHe. 

-:'>N()hriC!I,  iu.U^s'iik.j.  509.  A  com- 
r  »>iionofoncvcrsf. 
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MONOSyLLABICAL,indn-D^il-lib'^kil, 

a.  Consi^tiiii;  of  munus\  llables. 
MONOSYLLABLE,  mtJn'n^sillibl,  *.  A 

wurd  u{  .>nly  one  9^  liable. 
MONOTONOUS,  mA-ndt'o-nis,  a.  Having 

a  sanuiiesn  r»f  •touiid. 

MONOTONY,  fDi-ncJt'lA-n^,  «.  618.  Uni- 
furmily  uf  suuiid,  want  uf  variety  in  cadence. . 

MONSOON,  iD()o-&&n',  #.  Monsoons  ara 
•liiftiii^  trade. winds  in  the  East-ludiaii  oceaiij 
which  blow  periudicallj-. 

MONSTER,  m^n'st&r,  «.  98.  Something  oat 
uf  the  cumniun  order  of  nature ;  something  hor- 
rible fur  dcfurroitj,  wickedness,  ur  mischief. 

To  MONSTER,  min'sllir, ».  a.  To  put  out  of 
tbe  common  order  uf  things.    Not  used 

MONSTROSITY,  min-stris'si-ti.  #.  Tha 
state  of  beuig  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  universe. 

MONSTROUS,  m6n'i}tri^8,  a.  Deviating  from 
ttie  statedurderuf  nature  ;  strange,  wunderful; 
irregular,  enormous,  shocking,  hateful. 

MONSTROUS,  mjSn'atr&8,a4f.  Exceedingly, 
^ntj  much. 

MONSTROUSLY,  min'strfts-I^,  ad.  In  a 
manner  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature, 
shockingl^r,  terribly,  honibly  ;  to  a  gieat  ur 
enormous  degree. 

MONSTROUSNESS,mdn'8tr&t-nl8,s.Enor. 
mity,  irregular  nature  ur  behaviour. 

MONTH,  mhuthy  «.  165.  One  of  the  twelve 

{uincipal  divisions  of  tbe  year ;  tiie  space  uf 
bur  weeks. 
MONTH'S  MlND,m&nfA8.mlnd',«.  Long. 

ing  desire. 
MONTHLY,   mfinfAl^,   a.    Continuing  a 

month  i  performed  in  a  month ;  happening 

every  month. 
MONTHLY,  mhilKXhyOd,  Once  in  a  month. 
MONUMENT,  m6n'n6-m^t,  $.  179.  Any 

thing  by  which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things 

is  preserved,  a  memorial ;  a  tomb,  accnuUph. 

^  There  are  no  words  In  which  Inarcaraie  speakers 
arc  more  apt  lo  err  than  where  m  is  not  an'Icr  tbe  ac« 
cent.  Tbos  w^  frcqamtly  bear,  from  speakers  not  of 
Ibe  loweat  class,  this  word  prouoanred  as  if  written 


MONUMENTAL,  ro6n-n&-mjn'tll^ «.  Me- 
morial, preserving  memory ;  raised  m  hoiuiiir 
of  the  dead,  beluiiging  to  a  tomb. 

MOOD,  mMd,  «.  10,  306.  Tbe  form  of  an 
argument;  style  of  musick ;  the  change  the 
verb  undergoes,  to  signify  various  intentions 
of  tbe  mind,  is  called  MimkI  ;  temper  uf  mind, 
sute  uf  mind  as  affected  by  any  passiuu,  dis- 
position. 

MOODY,  ro&&'d^,  a.  Out  of  humour. 

MOON,  m^n,  s,  S06.  The  changing  lumi- 
nary of  the  night ;  a  month. 

MOON.BEAM,  m^n'b^e,  «.  Rayi  of 
lunar  light. 

MOON-CALF,  m&Wkir,  «.    A  monster,  a 

false  conception  ;  a  d<ilt,  a  stupid  feltuw. 
MOON-EYED,  mo^lde,  a.   Having  eyet 

affected  bv  the  rcvulutii«ns  uf  the  moon  \  diiu> 
e_yed,  pofhiihd. 

MOON  FEUS,  mo&u'f^rn,  «.  A  plant 
MOON  FISH,  rooun  ftsh,  ».  Muon-fiah  is  so 

cslU'd,   because  Uic  tail  fiu  is  shaped  like  a 

half  moon. 
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MOONLESS,  mUolIt,  a.  Not  enlightened 

bv  tlie  imxm. 
MOONLIGHT,    mWnllte,    t.    The  light 

afforded  by  ihe  inuon. 
MOONLIGHT,  mWnaUe,  a,    Illumiued  by 

MOONSHINE,  mWn'shlnc,  t.  The  lufltre 
of  the  m(Min. 

MOONSHINE,  mSin'shlne,    >  a.    niumi- 

MOONSHINY,m&in'shUDi,  C     natcd  by 

the  moon. 

MOONSTRUCK,  mSin'strfik,  a.  Luaatick, 

affected  b  v  the  moon. 
MOJON  w6rt,  mhhn'wln^,  SUUon-flower, 

MOO  NY,  m^D'n^^.  Lunated,  haTing  a  cre- 
^^J^i.'"'  \h^  »Und»rd  resembling  the  raoon. 
MOOR  mWr,  $.  SU.  A  marsh,a  fen,  abog, 
bl     k  *"^  watery  ground  ;  a  negro,  a 

To  MOOR,  mWr,  ©.  a.  Sll.  To  fasten  by  an- 
chors or  otherwise. 

To  MOOR,  mWr,  v.  u.  To  be  fixed,  to  be 
sUtioned. 

MOORCOCK,  mWr^^k,  J.  The  male  of  the 
rooor-hen. 

MOORHEN,  mWrniJn,«.  A  fowl  that  feeds 
m  the  fens,  without  wtb  feet. 

MOORISH,.  mi^Ish,  ».  Fenny,  marshy, 
watery. 

MOORLAND,  m&Sr'Und,  «.  Marsh,  fen, 
watery  ground. 

MOORSTONE,  m&5i'«tAne,  «.  A  species  of 
granite. 

MOORY,  mUr'h.a.  S06,  Jll.  Marshy, fenny. 

MOOSE,  m&6se,  f.  306.  A  large  American 
deer. 

To  MOOT,  mUiy  r.  a.  306.  To  plead  a  mock 
cause,  to  slate  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, as  was  Commonly  done  in  the  inns  of 
court  atapiMiinted  times. 

MOOT  CASE  or  POINT,  miitlckse,  #.  A 
point  or  case  unsettled  and  di'^putable. 

MOOTED,  mhhi'idy  a.  Plucked  up  by  the 
root 

MOOTER,  miit'tir,  «.  98.  A  dispater  of 
moot  points. 

MOP.  m6p,  «.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of 

wool,  fixed  to  a  lon^  hunrile.with  which  maids 

clean  the  floors ;  awry  ni«»ulh  made  in  cun- 

tem|)t.     Not  used  in  Uie  latit^r  siM»»e. 
To  MOP,  mdp,  t/.  a.  To  rub  with  a  mop. 
To  MOP,  niip,  r.  n.  To  make  wry  mouths 

in  contpMipt.     Obstilete. 
To  MOPE,  m«\pe,  r.   n.    To  be  stupid,  to 

dr«>w»e,  to  he  in  a  const.int  rlav-<irejiiii. 
To  MOPE,  mApe,  r.  a.  To  nuike  spiritl»ss, 

to  deprive  <»f  natural  power*. 
MOPE-EYED,  mdkpe'lde,  a.  283.  Blind  of 

one  eve;  dini-sijihicd. 
MOPPET,  mAp'pJt*  ?  *•  ^'  270.  A  puppet 
MOPSKY,  mApsc,  \      made  «»f  ra;^s  u^  a 

mop;  a  fondling  nanic  for  ;i  ^irl. 
MOPUS,  ml)'p(i»y  i.  A  drune,  a  dreamtr. 
MORAL,  mVrdl,  a.  88,108.    Relating  to 

the  practice  of  mrn  towards  each  otlier,  u»  it 

may  be  virtaittis  or  criiuinai,  giK>d  itr  had  ; 

reasoning  or  instructing;  with  regard  to  vice 

and  virlae ;  popular,  such  as  4s  known  in  ge> 

iierai  business  of  life. 
MORAL,  mtr'il^  «.  Moraiity;  practice  or 
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doctrhie  oC  the  duties  of  Rle ;  the  doctrine  l»- 

culcated  by  a  fiction,  the  aconDmodatkn  of 

a  fable  to  form  tlie  morals. 
To  MORAL,  m6r'il,  r.  n.  To  moralise,  to 

make  moral  reflections.     Not  used. 
MORALIST,    mir'ril-list,    #.      One   who 

teaches  the  duties  of  life. 
MORAUTY,  m&.riiae-t^,  «.  The  doctrine 

of  the  duties  of  life,  ethics;  the  form  of  aa 

action  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  reward  or 

punikhment. 
To  MORAUZE,  mir^-ke,  t.  m.  To  apply 

to  moral  purposes ;   to  explain   in  a  mofal 

sense. 
To  MORALIZE,  m^i^ril-lze,  e.  m.  To  apeak 

or  write  on  moral  suhjtcts. 
MORAUZER,  m6r'rll4.zir,«.  96.  He  wW 

moralises. 
MORALLY,  m6r'ril4,  ad.  In  the  ethical 

sense,  according  to  the  rales  of  Tirtne ;  po- 
pularly. 
MORALS,  mlr'rihB.  t.  The  practice  of  the 

duties  of  life,  behavioar  with  respect  to  otbcn. 
MORASS,  mi-rls',  s.  Fen,  bog,  moor. 
MORBID,  m&i^id,  a.  Diseased,  in  a  state 

contrary  to  health. 
MORBIDNESS,  mb^bld-nla,  a.    State  of 

being  diseased. 
MORBIFICAL,  mJr.biff*-kll,  >a.Caiiaing 
MORBIFIC,  mdr-bif'f ik,  609.  J    diseases. 
MORBOSE,  m&r.b^',  a.  427.   Proceeding 

from  disease,  not  healthy. 
MORBOSITY,  mir-b^s^t^,  s.  IHseased 

state.  , 

MORDACIOUS,  mir-di'sh&s,   «.    Biting, 

apt  to  bile.  f 

MORDACITY,    B&r-dls's^t^,   a.     Bitiig 

quality. 
M0RDICANT,m5r'di-kint,s.  Biting,  ncrid. 
MORDICATION,  mir-di-kk shiin,  a.  The 

act  of  corroding  or  biting. 
MORE,  m6re,  a.   In    greater  number,  ia 

preater  quantity,  in  greater  degree  ;  greater. 
MOKE,  more,  ad.  To  a  greater  degree ;  the 

particle  that  forms  the  curoparatiTe  degree,  »h 

more  happy  ;  again,  a  second  time,  as,  oocs 

more;   no 'more,  ba^e  done;  no  more,  bo 

longer  existing. 
MORE,  mAre, «.  A  great  quantity,  a  greater 

degr«« ;  greater  thing,  other  thing. 
MOREL,  m^r^',  «.    A  plant ;  a  kind  of 

cherry. 
MORELAND,  mArelInd,  #.  A  monntainooi 

or  hilly  country. 
MOREOVER, mArenS'var,  ad.  Beyond  whst 

lias  bt-t-n  nieiitii^ned. 
MORKJEROUS,  mArld'jZifls,  a.  Obedient, 

ob^etpiiout. 
MOKK^N,  mA'r^fin,  t.  166.  A  helmet,  sr- 

niour  fur  tlic  head,  a  casque. 
MOKISCO,  mA-ris'kA,  #.  A  dancer  of  the 

morris  <  r  moi>ri»h  dance. 
MOHN,  morn,  #.    The  first  part  of  the  day, 

the  HJ'trninj:. 
M()UMN(J,  manning,  #.  The  first  part  of 

the  davt  ff**™  lb*"  fi^»l  apjkeanmce  of  Ufht  U» 

the  end  of  tite  first  fourtii  part  of  the  soot 

d«iiv  c..<ir»e. 
MORNING-GOWN,     mir-nlng-gWa ,    «• 

A  loo»e  gown  worn  before  one  is  formslij 

dressed. 
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MORNTNO-STAR,  mftr-nlng-stir',  t.  The 
pitnet  Venus,  when  «hr  shines  in  the  rooming. 

MOROSE,  mi-rise',  a,  427.  Sour  of  temper, 
peevish,  ^ujicn. 

MOROSELY,  mi-rise'l^,  ad.  Sourly, 
t*erishlv. 

MOROSEN'ESS,  mA-rA«e'n^s,«.    Soumesi, 

pepvishnets. 
MOROSITV,  mA-r6s'8^.te,  ».    Moroseness, 

mu-^nris,  previshiics*. 
MORPHEW,   morTA,  «.    A  scurf  on  the 

f.ice. 
MORRIS-DANCE,  miir'ris-dilnse,    #.      A 

d«iicc  in  which  bells  arc  einplerl,  or  staves  or 

s»o'ih  clanheU,   wliich  was   leurnrd  from  the 

Mu.ir», — Nine  Men's  Morris,  a  kind  of  play, 

witJi  niiu-  hoh's  in  the  grouiui. 
M0RRIS-DANCF.R,m«ir'r{»-ddn.8ir,ji.0ne 

who  flaiiccs  th*'  Mi'orish  daitce. 
MORltOW,  ni^r'r<i,  s.  327.    The  day  after 

the  present  <iny. —  ro-raurrow,  ou  the  day  after 

this  current  day. 
MORSE,  ro^rse,  jt.  A  sea-horse. 
MORSEL,  mor'sil,  «.  99.    A  piece  fit  for  the 

mouth,  a  mouilifnl  ;  a  small  quantity. 
MORSt  RE,  m^r'sh&re,  c.  452.    The  act  of 

MORT,  mort,  t.    A  tune  sounded  at  the 

lirath  of  li»e  L'linie. 
MORTAL,  mor't^l,  a.  88.  Subject  to  death, 

rfmimrd  ft4iirtetiiue  t»  die  ;  deadly,  destructive, 

prucuring  deiith  ;  human,  belongini;  Vt  man  ; 

ritrrnM*.    violent ;   in  this  sense  a  low  ex- 

P'p*<iion. 
MORTAL,  mor'ldl,  *.  Man,  human  being. 
MORTAUTV,  mSr-tanc-li.  j.    Subjection 

t<)  death,  state   of  bcin^;  subject  to  death  ; 

death;    p*i«rcr  of  destruction;  frequency  of 

dr«th  ;  hutoan  nature. 
MORT  A  LLY,  in^r'til-^  ad.   Irrecoverably, 

to  death  ;  extremply,  to  extremity. 
MORTAR,  m^r'tur,  s.  88,  418.     A  strong 

vivel  ill  which  materials  are  broken  by  being 

pounded  with  a  pestle  ;  a  short  wide  cannon^ 

♦*ut  of  which  i»"it\b8  are  thrtiwn. 
MORTAR,  mSr'tir,!.  Cement  made  of  lime 

and  sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones 

or  bricks. 
MORTGAGE,  mifg4dje,«.  90, 472.  A  dead 

plcdp.  a  lhiti[^  put  into  the  haudt  of  a  credi- 
tor; the  state  of  being  pledged. 
To  MORTGAGE,    mSr'gidje,    r.  a.     To 

pledjrr.  In  put  to  pMge. 

MORTGAGEE,  m^r-gi-j^i',  «.     He  that 

takes  or  receives  a  mortgaee. 
MORTGAGER,  mSr-gi-jtr',!.  98.  He  that 

gives  a  mortCBge. 
MORTIFEROUS,  mir-tlff^r-Ss,  a.    Fatal, 

deadly,  detiriiriive. 

MORTIFICATION,  roort^-f^-kVshin,  s. 
The  ii ale  vf  cnrrupintg  or  luring  the  vital 
Jaalities,  gangrene;  the  act  of  ^ululuing  the 
!**7  by  liard»hip»and  miceraiions  ;  huroili* 
•»i«>n,  subjection  of  the  passions :  vexation, 
l»oul,le.  ^ 

To  MORTIFY,  mir't^fl,  e.  ft.  To  drstroy 
Vital  (^u«]i lies ;  to  dr«iru5  active  powers,  m 
«»*niul  qualities  ;  to  subdue  iiiordin.ile  pns- 
•i^jns  ;  to  in  icrrate  or  harass  tl**'  h«»dy  to  rom- 
plaanoewitii  the  mijid  ;  to  humble,  lo depress 
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To  MORTrPY,  mJr't^f  1,  v.  n.  To  gangrene, 

to  corrupt  ;  to  be  subdued,  to  die  away. 
MORTISE,  m^r'tis,  «.  240,  441.   A  hole  cut 

into   wood   that  another  piece   may  be  put 

into  it. — S  e  AdrrTtiscnient. 
To  MORTISE,  nior'tis,  r.  a.    To  cut  with  a 

m<»rtise,  to-join  with  a  mortice. 
MORTMAIN,  mort'm&ne,  s.    Such  a  state 

t>^  poss  •s«ir»n  as  makes  it  unalienable. 
MORTUARY,  mor'tshA-tlr-re,  *.  A  gift  lefl 

hy  a  man  at  his  death   lo  his  parish  church, 

f<»r  the  recompense  of  his   ptTsonaJ  lilhc*  and 

olTerinifs  not  <lulv  i»aid. 
MOSAICK,  m/>-i41k,  a.  509.    Mosaick  is  a 

kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles,  cocklet, 

and  shells  of  sundry  cohutrs. 
MOSCHETTO,  miJs-kt'tA,  s,      A  kind  of 

gnat  exceed!  i;;ly  troublesome  in  some  parts  of 

the  West  Indifs. 
MOSQUE,  m6sk,  «.  A  Mahometan  temple. 
MOSS,  mis,  #.    A  plant. 
To  MOSS,  mis,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  moss. 
MOSSINESS,  m<^s's^nls,  t.    The  sUte  of 

being  covered  or  overgrown  with  luoss. 
MOSSY,  m6i'§h,  a.  Overgrown  %vith  moss. 
MOST,  inAst,  a.    The  superlative  of  More. 

Consisting  of  the  greatest  number,  consisting 

of  the  greatest  quantity. 
MOST.  mAst,  ad.    The  particle  noting  the 

superlative  degree ;  at,  the  m^st  incentive,  in 

the  createst  degree. 
MOST,  mist,  B,    The  greatest  number;  the 

greatest    value ;    the    greatest    Ocgree ;    tite 

greatest  nnantity. 
MOSTICK,  mtJs'tJk,  s.  A  painter's  staff. 
MOSTLY,  mAsni^,m/.Forthc  greatest  part. 
MOSTWHAT,  roo8t'hu<^t,  s.    For  the  most 

part.     N'»t  n«>cd  ' 

MOTATION,  m^ti'shfin,  #.  Act  of  moving. 
MOTE,  m^te,  «.  A  small  particle  of  matter, 

any  thing  proverbially  little. 
MOTK,  mAte,  for  Might.     Obsolete. 
MOTH,  m6th,  $.  467.     A  small  winged  in- 

•ect  that  eatschiths  and  hangings. 
MOTHER,  mfiTH'fir,  #.  105,  4(i9.    A  woman 

that  has  home  a  child,  correlative  to  »un  or 

daughter  ;  that  which  has  produced  any  thine; 

that  which  haa  preceded  in  time,  as.  a  Mother 

church  to  chapels  ;  hysterical   passion  ;  a  fa- 
miliar terra  of  address  to  an  old  woman. — 

Mother-in-law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  mother; 

a  thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors,  the 

lees  or  scum  concreted. 
MOTHER,  m^TH^r,  a.  16a.  Had  at  a  birth, 

native. 
To  MOTHER,  mirB'&r,  r.  a.    To  gather 

Concretion. 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL,    mStH'Sr-iv-pirl, 

t.    A  kind  of  coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in  which 

pearls  are  generated. 
MOTHERHOOD,    mijTH'fir-hfid,    #.    The 

office,  state,  or  character  of  a  raoliier. 
MOTHERLESS,  m&Tii'&r-l^,  a.   DesUtnte 

nf  a  mother. 
MOTHERLY,  ro&TH'i'rl^,  a.    Belonging  to 

a  ra'»!hrr.  suitable  t«»  a  luoiSfr. 
MOTIlERWOK'Tjn'jTM'ir-wurt, «.  A  plnnt. 
MOTIIKRY,  m(iTH  ur-e,  a.  6.57.  ('oncr.»led, 

full  fif  cuncrciiuns  dr^rggy,  feculent ;  used  of 

liquors. 
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MOTHMULLEIN,    mil^-miialn,    «.     A 

MOTHWORT,  mtth'whri,  «.  An  herb. 
MOTHY,  m6th'h,  a.  Full  of  moths. 
MOTION,  mi'shin,  s.   The  act  of  changmg 

place ;  luanuer  of  inotringtbe  body.  p<»rt,  Kait 

chance  of  posture,  action,  tendency  of  ilie 

mh./.  thought.  propo«a  made  ;  impulse  com- 

MOtIonI'eSS,  m&'s^  Wanting 

motion,  leing  without  motion. 
MOTIVE,  mA'tlv,  a.  157.    Causing  motion, 

Iwving  raoTemeiit ;  liatinp  the  power  to  mote, 

haviii' power  to  change  place.  ^    ,  ^ 
MOTIvCmA'dv,  #.  That  which  detcnnines 

the  choice,  that  which  incites  J^  •c^";  .^, 
MOTLEY,  in6t'l4,  a.    Mingled  of  rariouj 

colours. 
MOTOR,  m</t6r,  «.  166.  A  mover. 
MOTORY,  mi'tir-r*,  a.  612.  OiTlng  motion. 

^3*  For  the  last  p.  see  I>p«ie*hf  fc.  ..,  ^ 

MOTTO,  m6ttA,  t .    A  sentence  added  to  a 

device,  or  prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 
To  MOVE,  m^v,  r. «.  164.    To  put  out  of 

one  place  into  another,  to  put  ni  "«•*•<>" '^ 

giTe  an  impulse  to ;  to  propose,  to  rjco»rtjnd» 

to  pemuadi  ;  to  prevail  on  tlie  mind  ;  to  affect. 

t«>  touch  patheiic^llj.  to  stir  liassion  ;  to  make 

anerv  ;  to  conduct  regularly  in  mi>tion. 
ToMOVE,miJv,r.ii.M.   To  go  from  one 

place  to  another  ;  to  walk,  to  bear  the  body  i 

MOVEABLEl*m&iv'4.bl,a.  406     Capable 
of  being  moved,  not  fixed  ;  p.»rt»We  j  chang- 
ing  the  time  of  the  year, 
t^  U  may  be  obterred  that  tiKi  maU  «  h  prj^^^f^ 

has  nociu  general  sound.— 8««  Ehgwmmi  UKtumarw, 
OrtluftajMcal  Afhorism  10.  ^      -      r  • 

MOVEABLES,  mMv'|.bl«,#.  ^^^^ 
nitore,  distingulthed  from  real  or  Immoveable 


MSx^BLENESS.mWVt-bl-nii,*.   Mo- 
bility. uoMibility  to  be  moved. 
MOVEABLY,mMT't-bl*,ad.  SoaaSt  m^J 

MOVELESS,  mMvnii,  ••    Unmoved,  not 

to  be  put  oot  of  the  pla(^*  - 

MOVEMENT;  mWv'miat,  t.    Mianer  of 

moving ;  motion. 

MOVENT,  mA'vInt,*.  MoTing. 

MOVER,  mWv&r,  «.  W.    !«•  "S^^, 

thing  that    glvet    motion;    iomething   that 

moves;  a  proposer.  *^  u.^  i. 

MOVING,  mii'vfeg,  iNir».«.    Ptthctick, 

touching,  adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 
MOVINGLY, mWvfagl*.*.  Pathetically, 
to  as  to  ieiw  the  pauions.  ,.««^r* 

MOULD,  m&ld,  «.  »18.  A  kind  of  concre- 
tion  on  the  top  or  outside  of  thiiigt  ^^V\J^ 
UnnleM  and  5.mp ;  earth.  k>iI.  K«|»»^  »" 
which  any  thing  grow..  PV**^/ r^^^'j*,^"^ 
thing  is  iJade  ;  the  matr  x  in  which  «ny  thing 
i>  cast,  in  which  any  thmg  receives  itt  fonn  , 
c«si.  form.  ^  - ,     _. 

ry  There  ks  an  laeorr^  proa^aeiatlo.  •'<*»•"« 
..^.r  words,  eblrfly  smoiif  **»'  r^«"'jJ!S^^i: 
•oModioc  tb«  word  «•  \t  M  were  wrUl.u  ^r^^J*** 

«Hio««*l  c^^rtW.  A*HWrf,  i»*i4i,Ax.  w  Ml.  ih#  If  ee  mU- 
prommelstioa  of  tbe*.-  word,  hu  utiibiof  ol  ibc  u  ox 
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the  pr^.rlisof  the  «^^»^;/'^^^V;^*^^^ 
fcc  For  ihere  is  no  mWdlc  »oand  beiwren  afps  •»« 
£i  ai^  the  words  In  question  mart  eliber  rtiyme 
^u'^:^rdorj:.l'd;  bSt  tbc  UstUclear.y  tb.  u- 

^^S^wJ^lieroreDr.Jobnjonwro^^ 

iv/ee^ibTriij^r^^^        --^iT^ 

fu'iS^tprooancLUon  tb.p  the  £!««»  •J^SS;^^. 
word  has  three  .Unifications:  >'«''i«^*V^^ 
casloned  by  decay ;  from  whence  to  «ii*«f**^»  ?T^ 
twa»7«Miw.o? earth;  that  lo  which  «»^y 'f'**^ 
h«I£i-^ndaBW»W,  a  foim  to  east  roeub  Im.  A 
d'Sf^itV^o^pr^i'lon  »«;"-r--^Jf  2Si 
eaidi  ifa^  flrit  of  these  "f  ••^223  ^.^t^dStocl 
U»  it  BO  aa  to  rbvroe  w  lb  AmtTiI  ;  bat  lb«e  awt»e- 
uii.  oTs^ild  anaer  the  same  spelling  "H^J^^^^r 
moch  a.  possible  arold^l.  For  tba  rta«»M.  set  Bearf. 

To  MOULD,  mAld,€.m.    To  contiact  co»- 

cretod  matter,  to  gather  motUd. 
To  MOULD,  mMd,  v.  a.    To  cover  witk 

ToMOULD,  mMd, «.  a.  To  <<>">.*?■?»•••» 

to  model ;  to  knead,  as,  to  moold  bread. 
MOULD  ABLE,  mMd'i.bl,a.  What  may  be 

MOULDER,   mild'ir,   «.   W.      Ha    wh* 

To"mOU  LDER,  roM'dfcr, «.  a.  To  be  tuned 

to  dust.  Ui  perish  in  dust.  «    ^       ^ 

To  MOULDER,  mAVdOr,  v.  a.    To  tora  to 

MOULDINESS,  mM'di-nJf,  «.    The  atate 

of  heinp  mouldy.  ^ ^« 

MOULDING,    mMdIng,  t.      Ornamental 

cavities  in  w^iod  or  stone. 
MOULDWARP,  mAld'wirp,  t.    A  mole,  a 

small  animal  that  throws  op  tlie  earth. 
MOULDY,  mAl'd^  a.  Overgrown  with  i 

cretions.  ,__     ,     « 

To  MOULT,  mAlt.  ••»•  »W;.  ^LJ^l*' 

ebaiige  ih*  fc»Uwr«,  lo  loM  Uw  featben. 
To  MOUNCH,  miMh,  e.  «•  •»<•    « tmi. 

MOuliD!mJ4nd,..m.    A«y«fcto«»«i«a 

to  fortify  or  defend. 

MOUN'K  m&H  ••.  •^^  ^^  "^'*^-! 
hill ;  an  arUacial  hill  raited  m  a  gard«i»  ar 

other  place ;  a  part  of  a  fan. 

To  MOUNT, mJint, v.  «.  To  raise  oaUgh ; 

to  tower,  to  be  bnilt  up  to  gn-at  elevatma ;  m 

get  on  horseback ;  for  Amount,  to  raise  m 

i  tJmOUNT,  mjant,  v.  a.  To  rai«»  aloft,  to 
'  lift  on  hieh  ;  to  ascend,  to  climb  ;  to  pl««  «• 
horseback;  to  embellish  with  ornament^  aj. 
to  mount  a  Ron,  to  put  the  parts  of  a  faii  tofe- 
ther  —To  Mount  guard,  to  do  doty  and  walea 
at  any  particular  post—To  Mount  •»»^ 
to  set  a  piece  on  iU  wooden  frame  for  ttte  aM« 
easy  carriage  and  manaj^ement  in  finnf  tt 
MOUNTAIN,  mMn'tb,  #.  208.    A  Ursc 

hill,  a  vast  protuberance  of  the  earth. 
MOUNTAIN,  miin'tb,  a.    Found  on  tke 

mountaint.  ,.      ,       n.  ^^ 

MOUNTAINEER,  mMn-tln-nWr',  «.    An 

inhabitant  of  the    mooiitaius ;   a  savage,  a 
fieeboi.ter.  a  rustick. 
MOUNTAINOUS,  mftfln  tln-nfi§,  a.   Htny, 
full  of  mountains  ;  large  as  moontauu,  bage, 
1      hulky  ;  inhabiting  mountains.       .      ,      , 
MOUNTAINOUSNESS,mJd«;tin.ato-a4«, 
f.  State  of  beinf  fuU  of  mottutawa. 
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MOUNTANT,  nUn'tABt,   a.    Ridng  on 

MoWtEBANK,  miin't^biak,  $.  A  doc- 

lor  that  nuuiitt  a  bench  in  the  market,  And 

bouU  his  iiilWHible  remediet  and  cures  ;  any 

hoMtful  and  faliie  pretender. 
To  MOUNTEBANK,   mSdn'ti-bAnk,  v.  «. 

Tu  cheat  by  falne  boasts  and  pretences. 
MOUNTER  miAnt'&r,  t.   98.    Ona   that 

mounts. 
MOUNTY,  rnUnl^,  t.  The  rise  of  a  hawk. 
To  MOURN,  mArne,  v.  a.  S18.    To  griere, 

lo  be  sorrowful ;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow  ; 

to  preserve  appearance  of  grief. 
To  MOURN,  mArne,  v.  a.  To  griere  for,  to 

lament ;  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
MOURNER, mArn'ftr,  #.96.  One  that  monrna. 

one  that  grieves ;  one  who  follows  a  fojienil 

in  black. 
'      MOURNFUL,  mArn'fftl,  a.   Having  the  ap- 

peaiance  of  sorrow  ;  causing  sorrow  ;  sorruw- 
'  ful,  feelins  sorrow,  betokening  sorrow,  cx- 

pressive  of  Erief.  _     , 

MOURNFULLY,  m&m'fftl-li,  ad.    Sonow- 

fully,  witli  sorrow. 
MOURNFULNESS,  m^m'f&l-Dit, «.    Sor- 
row, grief ;  show  of  grief,  appearance  of  sor* 

TOW. 

MOURNING,  m^rn'lDg,  «.    LimeiitatioD, 

sorrow ;  the  dress  of  sorrow. 
MOURNINOLY,  mim'lng.l^,  ad.  With  the 

appearance  uf  sorrowing. 
MOUSE,  mi&fe,f.  Plural  Mice.  The  imall. 

est  of  all    beasu,    a  little  animal  haunting 

houses  and  corn-fields. 
To  MOUSE,  mUse,  v.  a.  tlS,  4S7.  To  catch 

mice. 
MOUSE-HOLE,  mUMliMa, «.  SmaU  hole. 
MOUSER,  mUx'&r,  $.  96, 4S7.    One  that 

hunts  mice. 
MOUSETAIL,BiMse't]ae,f.  An  herb. 
MOUSE-TRAP,  nUaetrIp, «.    A  anare  or 

gin  in  which  mice  are  taken. 
MOLTTH.  miiik,  a.  467.    The  apertnre  in 

the  head  of  any  animal  at  whidi  the  food  is 

freelved  ;   the  opening,  that  at  which  any 

thinf  enters,  the  entrance ;  the  instnimeiit  of 

speaking ;  a  speaker,  the  principal  orator,  in 

harlesque  langtiaae;  cry  .voice. — Distortion  of 

the  Mouth,  wry  face.— Down  in  th<»  Mouth, 

dejected,  clouded. 
To  MOUTH,  mUrn,  t.  a.  467.    To  apeak 

big,  fa>  speak  in  a  strong  and  load  voice,  to 

vociferate. 
Tp  mouth,  mUrn,  v.  a.    To  utter  with  a 

voice  alTectcdly  big ;  to  chew,  to  eat ;    to 

•eiae  in  the  aiouth  ;  to  form  by  the  month. 
mouthed,  mMTH'd,  a.  $59.    Fnmiahed 

with  a  manth. 
MOUTH-FRIEND,  mUfA'frJnd,  a.    One 
'  who  professes  friendship  without  intending  it. 

MOUTHFUL.   mUa'ffti,    a.     What   the 

month  contains  at  once ;   any  proverbially 

small  quantity. 
'       BiOUTH.HONOUR,mUa'^nir,«.    Q- 

vUiiy  outwardly  eipressed  without  sincerity. 
MOUTHLESS,  mU/AOia,  a.    Without  a 

mouth. 
MOW,  nil,  a.  SSS.    A  loft  or  chaaiber 

where  any  h^  or  com  is  hud  up. 
40S 


To  MOW,  mh,  V.  a.  184.    To  cut  with  « 

sithe  ;  to  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 
To  MOW,  mot,  e.  a.  To  put  in  a  mow. 
MOW,  m&&,  «.  323.    Wry  mouth,  distorted 

face.     Obsolete. 
To  MOWBURN,  mit^fim,  r.  a.  To  ferment 

and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  heiiif!  dry. 
MOWER,  m&'&r,  «.  98.  One  who  cuts  with 

a  sithe. 
MOXA,  m6k'sjl,  g,  92,    An  Indian  mosa, 

used  ill  tlie  cure  of  the  gout  by  burning  it  on 

the  part  aggrieved. 
MOYLE,  m&il,  t.  329.    A  mule,  an  animal 

generated  between  the  horse  and  the  ass.  Not 

used. 
MUCH,  mftuh,  a.  352.    Large  in  quantity, 

loiiff  in  time,  many  in  number. 
MUCH,  mitsh,  ad.  352.   In  a  great  degree, 

by  far ;  often,  or  long ;  ncarlv. 
MUCH,  matsh, «.    A  ^eat  deal,  multitude 

in  number,  abundance  in  qoantitv  ;  more  than 

enough,  a  heavy  service  t*r  barcien  ;  any  as* 

siipahle  quantity  or  degree;  an  nncommon 

thmg,  souiethinir  str«iige.^To  make  Mock  of, 

to  treat  with  regard,  tn  fondle. 
MUCH  AT  ONE,  mAtahUit-win',  od.    Of 

eqfial  value,  of  equal  influence. 
MUCHWHAT,  m&tahVh6t,  ad.    Nearly. 

Little  used. 
MUCID,  m&'ald,  a.  Slimy,  nuaty. 
MUCIDNESS,   m&'tfid-nia,  a.    SUmbeaa, 

raostiiiess. 
MUCILAGE,  m&'8^-lli(Ue,  «.  90.    A  sliinj 

or  viscous  body,  a  body  with  moisture  suffi- 
cient lo  hold  it  tncether. 
MUCILAGINOUS,     m&.t^lld'j?n.i8,.    a. 

Siimy,  viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tena* 

city. 
MUCK,   mik,   B,     Dung   for  manure  of 

ETOonds ;  any  thinfc  low,  mean,  and  filthy.— > 

To  run  a  Mock  signifies  to  run  madly  and  at- 

tack  all  that  we  meet. 
To  MUCK,  mik,  e.  a.  To  maaur*  with  ntiek, 

to  dung. 
MUCKINDER,  nikln-dftr, «.   A  handker- 

chief.     Nnt  used,  except  in  the  provinces. 
MUCKHILL,  rndknill,  a.  406.  A  dunghiU. 
BffUCRINBSS,  mAklt^-nJa,  a.  Nattineaa; 

filth. 
MUCRLE,  m&klU,  a.  403«  Much.  Obaolete. 
MUCKSWEAT,   m&k'swjt,    a.      ProAiad 

sweat.  ,        , 

MUCKWORM,  mik'wina,  a.  A  worn  that 

lives  in  dung ;  a  oUser,  a  carmndgeon. 
MUCKY,  mikltk  a.  Naaty,  filthy. 
MUCOUS,  n&'k&a,  a.  314.   Slimy,  riaooua. 
MUCOUSNE8S,   m&lL&a-nJa,    a.     Slime,. 

viscosity. 
BIUCULE^,  m&'kA.l  fat,  a.  Viaeoua,  slimy, 

t^  Hm  vowel  a,  la  the  Irsi  fyllsbtc  of  tklt  and 
•IsiUar  word*,  formt  a  rviaarluibic  vscvpUoa  to  iIm 
riiortcnlnf  powvr  of  lb«  salepeiialtimau  ami  iaeoad« 
srj  secret ;  aay  otiMr  vowal  W  a,  aaies*  followvd  by 
a  dlpblbonf,  woaM  Imv*  bvaa  tkoru  ThM  srHes  from 
a*  regard  to  ^h^  LaUii  oaanUly  hi  ibv  wnd  Aimcm^ 
lenfiu,  for  the  a  hi  CuUmmty  sixl  MntUmtt,  *e.  Is 
luntc  lu  Enrlitb,  iboacb  short  In  Ibf  Utia  CmlhmHm, 
J#«nis.*c.  So  tlMt  tke  lo«(  a  la  thU  aad  tlmltar 
words  is  aa  kUom  of  earowa  preaaactodoa.  606,  All, 
A90. 

MUCUS,  m&lt&a,  a.  The  viacont  wibatance 

discharged  at  the  nose  ;  any  viscous  oiatter. 

DdS 
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MUL 

n  559.  Fkte  7S,  firTT,  fJU  88,flt81-mi9J. 
MlIB    mU    t.    The  slime  at  the  bottom  of 

MUDu'Y/mid'di,  -.     Turbid    foul  ^ith 

ToTlt-D^Drmaa-ai'-''^'"^-"''^ 
MliDSUCKER:t"a«>'saic-tir...    A    .ea- 

MUnWALL,  m&d'wJll,  ..  A  wall  built 
MUDWALrED.mid'aird.a..39.  Hav- 
ToMul"1nt'-a.  To  moult,  to  change 
MuT-rm&r.'-    A  »oa  cover  for  the  hands 

Ml'^i:-^::^';  ,.  The  hi,h  priest  of  the 
MIU;    nu-  .<.  A  cuptodnnkoutof. 

MLGCUSH,n.u-.sh,     _J        -p. 


MUL 

m^t  95-p1n«  105,  pin  lOT-oi  !«,  ■WlM 

MULLET,  mfii'lit,  5.99.  Anea-fith. 
MULUURUUS,mune-grubz,f.    Twimiil 

«.f  the  unts.     A  I  »w  Word.  . 

MULS!:,  mAlse,  *.  Wine  boiled  and  mingW 

MIu'lTAmVuLAR,  ni5u4nc'j;i-Ur,  «, 
Man v-cornered,  having  many  conwn,  poij- 
ciMiaT.  .  ,..   i      . _»  ii.il 


cummuiily  ■«'-***"^l  '"'  '   '  V   .l,.^^     wum.  «ml  most 
rally  »«.«  'r^^''^,  V,' ,'•.,;::., ^ry  lV..uu..  .y 

la  mn!^l!  n-  '' n.-nt'  .Lf  H.ia,.l|.  f.A.  uf  life,   U  •^•"^ 

Ml  ( ; H( )l.  S 1-..  mi«n.io*<-.  ^    An  alehouw, 

M  |mv%  1     <'^t•  of  tulerlaintnf'iit. 

MLM:irAT,m.ViWnt,«.  »;•;>»»"»«•,  .. 
MULVTIO,  ini-lill-'..  «.     «>"«  '>*6"t  *•* 

MVi:BEHKV.«a'l..'r-rU  Tree  and  fruit. 
MVi:rT.milkl...  Aline,»l.e'>»l'yi  "I'e- 

T„''MUU^n:ilU^  ..  ..    To  punish. ith 

MuLf  mir"'    An  animal  generated  he- 
"lit.;.  ...-.-  ".d  .  »-..  or  bct"c. ..  a  i,u,« 

MV  LETElTll'  ml-l^t-tiir'. ..    MaleHlriter. 

MUiTili^KlTV,  mi-li-^b-br^ti. ..  Woman- 

May^srhrH^^^J^---- 

To-Mi!tLr*:C..;;i.To.^;K,"^^^^^^^^^ 

when  bufi>l  nr  ^c,fi»-npd  ,  to  imw  ~»J      -i 
mid  nwrt-tm  1   'I  »!»i"''  '^-  .^^nrt  held  in 

ihr  h-nd.  with  wluth  uny  ?«•<*«»  »•  i'^*" 

MULLEIN, mul'lin,*.  A  plant- 
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M U LT A N r. V LA RLV,    m6l t-ing'gA-Url*, 

MULTAN(;U^ARM^S,   mf.lt-ing'g^.llt. 

n^s,  «.  State  of  Loin-  pnlys;onal. 
MULTlCAPSUL\R,mul-le-k?P'«^'^-if;'^ 

4V2.     D.yidtNi  i.»l<.  luauv  |.artUj  ms  orcrUv 
MULTIFARIOUS,  miui-fii r^.u»,  a.  H«^ 

lup  great   .uultipbcii^.   h»^wg   d.ffcirtit  rf 

MUmVARIOUSLY,     m&l-ti.liri-S^»*^ 

MUmPAKuS^SS,     n,il.t^-d.'.^^ 

n?s,*.  Mulliphed  diversity. 
MULTIFORM,    inul'te-fotm,    a.      na^»^ 

MULTI^(>U^^T^^  mid-U-hirmo-te, ».  DH 
yersity  of  simnrs  or  ai>ptar-incc»  »ub»i»un|  n 
MuItTlaS  n,&Mi.Ut'ar.4l     c 

MUmloQl^OUS,  m&Uin^kw4s,.Sli 
MULtlNOMlNAL,ro&l-W-n6mmi-B4U  ^ 

lUrwa  raanv  name*.  .      ,  ,    .     i  eu 

MULTIIVAROUS,    mul-tip'pi.rus,  #.  i»^ 

MULTIPKUK,  ro&l'ti-  p'-^l.  »•     Ao   utf^ 
with  n.sny  fret -S.;<'  .)1'^'    ■;;^«-  j, 

MULTIPLE,  niirt;..pl,  '' '^^;  JJ^^^. 
ariti.meluk.   when  tmc  >V'"^^\^^''"iu "l^f 
other  several  tinus  ;  as  nme  i.  the  mull«P»^ 
thr^H.cnutainine  it  three  t.mrv 

MULTIPLIAHLE,  muU^pU-d-bl, «. 

paMe  of  heinp  multiplied.  „iU-b- 

MU  LTIPLI  \  ULFA  ESS,  mfilt^pU^^ 
^  n/;,.  Capacity  of  bein.mul^^^^^^^  ^ 
MULTIPLICABLE      -""^  ^^'P^*;^^^^^ 

MULTlPLICAND,ni&l-U-pl>^kan^ '•''•' 

MULTIPLIC ATE,  ro.'d-t.p ple-kiie, «• 

CMl.Hi^li.1l:l.f  loore  »hun  one  ,  !i.,vj,.i. 

MULTlPLlCATl()N\mi)-t^p!5-U  J^^^ 
The  act  of  .nuUiply.a.  «;r  •'•.c^*--;'"^^?.^  ^ 
bcr  bv  addition  'l^P'-'^t''";' r^,"^»inC  ' 
s.mckind;  in  .Mihmet.ck.  ^^'^^  "^^  tt-- 
„„v  ....e  ..umhei  hy  .i-otht-r.  «n  r^*'^  ^'^a 
Ve  unit,  in  that  number  bv  which  the  o<w 


MlM:T{pLrCVTOR,    '^^^'^'^J^tJ: 

U]6.     I  h'-  ..umber  by  which  •.»*♦»*»«  0- 

,|,a..   niie   .f  tlie   ..i»e   1."'<1  .  »'•'•  " 

MV  i;n  pMciors,  ro(ii-to-piw»  ^  •• 

MULTIPLIER,  "»"»^^-P^»r',;;„.*ro(.^. 
^ho  ,u»l.. ,•!'»-  «'^  .ncre4*c»  »»»V,   "^li^i. 

To  ML  LTIPLY,  »»"1  l^-P»^*^"l!^ti.-.  -^ 

1       •,u..u.ut>.r;to.uAc.uorehyr^^j^ 

I      ces»  of  iirithrocl.CAl  iuuluplic*uoo. 
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To  MULTIPLY,  m4l<le-|ill,  «.  n.  To  grow 
ki  number;  Ui  UM:rra^  Utemtelvet. 

MULTIPOTENT.  mtjl-dp'pi-tlut,  a.  Hav- 
ing ntaiiifald  pi»wer. 

MULTIPRESENCE,  mhUh-pri>z'lnBe,  «. 
The  power  or  act  uf  being  prefttriit  ih  more 
placet  than  une  at  the  same  iiaie.->-See  OmnU 

'Hie  Mune  with  cunuculate:  used  of  ^aiits 
wlioM  teed  U  contained  in  uiaujr  dittincC 
•eed*vet»eU. 

MULTITUDE,  ln&i't^4&d^  «.  4GI.  Many, 
more  than  one ;  a  great  number,  )ou»eljr  and 
inflrfinitely  ;  a  crowd  or  thrvug,  ibe  ^uigar. 

BiULTTTt^DINOUS,  m&l.t^t&'d^^&s,  a. 
Having  the  appearance  of  aniultiivde  ;  mani- 
ftJd. 

MULTIVAGANT,  ni&UU'v4-giiit,)«.That 

MULTIVAOOUS.mdl-tiv'vd-guB,  j  wan- 
ders or  tcrajrs  much  abroad. 

MULTIVIOUS,  rodl-dv'v^^,  a.  Having 
ruaiiv  wats,  nianifbM.  * 

MULTOCtLAR,  ni&lt4k'k&.lAr,  a.  Having 
more  e^e«  tbaii  two. 

MUM,  m&m,  interj.  A  word  deaoUag  pro- 
hibidoa  tu  speak  ;  silence,  hash. 

MUM,  mfim,  «.  Ale  brewed  witb  wheat. 

Tu  MUMBLE,  iuWmL,  r.  a.  40i.  To  apeak 
hiwardi^,  lo  eruiuhie,  tu  inut4er ;  to  speali 
indistinctly  ;  to  chew,  to  bite  »i»lily. 

To  MUMBLE.  m^'M,  r.  «.  Tn  ottet  with 
a  low  inarticulate  vuicc;  Id  uiinith  geutiv  ;  to 
aiubherii^er.to  Mipprr*-*,to  uiier  iin|ierl5x'4ly. 

I^TUMBLER,  ro6m*bl-6r,  ».  08.  One  that 
s^>e-iks  inHXticiii4U-i«-.  a  luuttertr- 

MVMBLINCJLY,  mOrn'M-Ing-l^,  ad.  With 
iii.irticulstc  uttrrance. 

To  MUMM,  n)6ia,  o.  n.  To  mask,  to  frolick 
in  dtsgutse.     t)b»ol»'te. 

MUMMER,  m£ni'iu6r,  f.P8.  A  masker,  oat 
who  performs  Irulicks  in  r.  (personated  dress. 

MUMMERY, m^Bi&r.rc,  t . 6^7.  Masking, 
^•iHck  in  iiM<»K»,  f.xikry. 

MUMMY,  BiWm^  J.  A  dead  body  pre- 
•erved  by  tlie  Egyptian  art  of  embdhuing. — 
Mioaoiy  i t  used  aiuufig  gardeners  for  a  tort  of 
wax  u«ed  in  tite  planting  aiidgraftiiieof  trees. 

To  l^IUMP,  m&mp,  cr.  a.  To  nibble,  to  bite 
qaick,  to  chew  with  a  continued  motion  ;  to 
teik  km  and  quick  ;  in  daut  language,  to  go 
•-brgpng 

MUMPER,  mump'Sr, «.  9B.  A  beggar. 

MUMPS,   mumps,  «.      Snllenness,   silent 

aii^r  ;  a  disease. 
To  MUNCH,  muosb,  v.  a.  35g.  To  chew  by 

areatmoutJtfuls. 
MUNCHER,  mfinsh'Qr,  «.  98.     One  that 

caniiclir's. 

MUN  DA  N£,  roOn'dlme,  s.  Belongiog  to  the 

•c»Hd, 
MUN'D  \TION,  mun-dVshOn,  f.  The  act  of 

clraiMiiii!. 

MUNDATORY,  mfin'dltir.r^,  a.     Having 
the  p<iwer  lo  cleanse. 
ty  r«K  the  o,  •♦*  Domett ick.  3 It. 

MUNBICK,  mdn'dik,  s.    A  kind  of  marca- 

t'lr  frjund  in  tin  niines. 
MUNDIKICATION,  m&Q-de-f^k&'sh&n,  $, 

\'\vr  acl  of  ciranini;. 
MlNDinCATlVE.  mindiff^killr,    a. 
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See  JMSti/ica(ivc.-*Cleamtug,  having  tlie  power 

To  MUNDir\%    ro&n'def  1,  r.  a.  185.     To 

clean&c,  to  maJce  clean, 
MUNDIVAGANT,  ro4n-div'v4.g4nt,a.  518. 

Wandering  tiirough  Uie  world. 
MUNDUNGUS,mdn-d&ng'gus,s.  Stinkiog 

tobacco. 
MUiSERARY,mu'n<r4-r^,a.  612.  Having 

the  nature  of  a  ^llt. 
MUNOREL,  mung'prll,  #.  ti9.     Any  thing 

ireneraied  between  ditfcrcnt  kinds,  any  thing 

partaking  of  the  qualities  of  ditierent  causes 

ur  parents. 
MUNGREL,  m&ng'grll,  a.     Generated  be- 
tween ditferent  natures,  baseborn,  degmrraia. 
MUNICIPAL,  m^-nks^-pil,  a.   tieloogiog 

to  a  corporation.  , 

MUNIFICENCE,  mi-alrfe-8&ise,«.   libe- 

raiily,  the  act  k^  giving. 
MUNIFICENT,  m^-nifV^-a^  a.  Liberal, 

ireneriNie. 
MUNIFICENTLY,    mA-nU'W^-s^at-ic,    aJ. 

Liberallvt  generously. 
MUNIMENT,  mft'n^m^nt.  a.  FortificaUoa, 

strong  hold  ;  soin>ort,  defence. 
To  MUNCTE,  mi-nltc',  r.  a.    To  fortify,  to 

streivctlien.     A  word  no!  in  nse. 
MUNITION,  mfi.nlsh'in,  *.     Fortificatifm, 

<fT»tnj!  h  Id  ;  atnmtinition,  iDat^rial*  for  •ar- 
MVSNION,  niijoyfin,  s.   118.    Munnions 

are  tlie  Uf»ri.:.it  |»osts  that  divide  the  h^HX\  m 

H  wiiKJoMT-ffanif. 
MUKAOf:,  mAM^je,  «.  90.    Monoy  paid  to 

keeji  waits  in  r»'pair. 

MURAL,  iniHfii,  a.  177.    Pertaining  to  a 

wall. 
MURDER,  mfir'dfir,  «.  98.    The  act  of  fcill- 

hip  a  tnsn  UTrfaw^ully. 
To  MURI>ER,  mAr'd&r,  e.  a.   To  kill  a  man 

uiilawfoiiy  ;  tu  d<*^TmT,  »•»  pnt  wn  end  t"'. 
MURDERER,  muHafiV-fii,  «.  5.^7.  One  who 

has  shed  human  blixirt  unl  iwfiil^y. 
l^ItTlDEUESS,  mfir'dfir-es,  a.     A   woman 

tliat  ciMimiil*  niurdrr. 
MURDERMENT,  mir'dui-m^ot,#.  The  act 

of  killing'  unUwfullv. 
MURDEiiOUS,  fuiir'a2ir-&H,  a.  505.  Bloody, 

(fuiliy  iii  murder. 
MURE,  niire-,  «.  A  wall.  Not  in  use. 
MURENGER,m&'reD.jur,  i.  177.  An  osor- 

seer  of  a  wall. 

t^  Tills  word  b  often  Impropt-ily  pronoaac«  i  w.ih 
the  M  short,  aair  wriliru  MHrttnger, 
MURIATICK,  mu-r^ai'tik,  a.     PartHliiu- 

of  the  lasle  or  u.iture  i»f  hrme. 
MURK,  murk.  «.  Darkness,  want  of  li^lit. 
MURKY,  mur'kt.s  a.  Dark,  cloudy ^  wanliog 

liL'I't  — Src  iVu^i'i/. 

MURMUR,  mir^Mur,  #.     A  low  continued 

buzzinif  noisij  ii  r.Miipluint  half  ^uppres^'  'I. 
To  MUUMUli,  miir'mur,  r.  n.  To  give  a  low 

bu/zui^  9i»utitl  ;  lo  grumltic,  .tu   utter   secret 

din-nifnU 
MURMtKER,  m&r'niQr-iOr,  «.98.  One  \>Uu 

repines,  a  grunitilrr,  a  repitter. 
MURRAIN,  rourMn,  «.  208.   The  plague  in 

caiile. 
MURREY,  miW'ri,  a,  270.  Darkly  red. 
.Ml  KRION,  mar'ii.&n,  <.  113.  A  heluiMt,  a 

CMqUC. 
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MUSCADEL,  infi*'k«.d^U  7   «.    A 

MUSCADINE,  m&B'ki^be,  149.  )  kind 
of  tweet  grape,   sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pear. 

MUSCAT,  mijj'kltfS.  A  delicious  grape  bav- 
ine  the  flavour  uf  musk  ;  a  kind  of  sweet  pei^r. 

MUSCLE,  m&s'sl,  s.  S51,  405.  The  fleshy 
fibrous  part  of  an  animal  body,  the  immediate 
instruments  uf  motion  ;  a  bivalve  shell-fisb. 

MUSCOSITV,  iii&s.k6s'8^.t^,«.  Mossiness. 

MUSCULAR,  m&s'k^-Ur,  a.  88.  Performed 
by  muscles. 

MUSCULARITY,  ma»-k&-l4r'r*.t^,#.  The 
state  of  having  muscles. 

MUSCULOUS,  mfts'ki-lds,  a.  S14.  Full  of 
muscles,  brawny  ;  pertaining  to  a  ronscle. 

MUSE,  mhze,  s.  One  of  the  nine  sister  god- 
desses who,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  are 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  liberal  arts. 

MUSE,  m&ze,  «.  Deep  thought,  close  atten- 
tion, absence  of  mind  ;  the  power  uf  poetry. 

To  MUSE,  m&ze,  v.  n.  To  ponder,  to  study 
in  silence ;  to  be  absent  of  mind  ,  to  wonder, 
to  be  aroaxed. 

MUSEFUL,  m&zef&l, «.  Deep-thinking. 

MUSER,  md's&r,  «.  98.  One  who  muses, 
one  apt  to  be  absent  of  mind. 

MUSEUM,  m&.z^'&m,  B^—SeePygmetm,'^ 
A  repository  of  learned  curiosities. 

MUSHROOM,  m&sh'r&im,  «.  Mushrooms 
are,  by  curious  naturalists,  esteemed  perfect 
plants,  though  their  flowers  and  seeds  have 
not  as  yet  been  discovered  ;  an  upstart,  a 
wretch  risen  from  the  dunghil- 

MUSKROOMSTONE,  m&sh'ri&m-ttAne, «. 
A  kind  of  fossil. 

MUSICK,  m6'zik,  «.  400.  The  science  of 
harmonical  sounds  ;  instrumental  or  vocal  har- 
moiif. 

MUSICAL,  m&'z^-kil,«.  Harmonious,  melo- 
dious, sweet-sounding ;  belonging  to  masick. 

MUSICALLY,  mi'z^.kil.l^,ad.  Harmoni- 
ously, with  sweets  und. 

MUSICALNESS,m&'B^kll-nif,f.Harmony. 

MUSICIAN,  m&-Blsh'&n,  s.  U7.  One  skiUed 
in  harmony,  oi»e  who  performs  upon  instm- 
meots  of  roosick. 

MUSK,  m&sk,  s.  A  rery  powerful  perfume : 
it  is  procured  from  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 

MUSK,  m&sk,  s.  Grape  hyacinth  or  grape 
flower. 

MUSKAPPLE,  m&sk'ip-pl,  s.  405.  A  kind 
of  apple. 

MUSKCAT,  misk'kit,  «.  The  animal  from 
t^hicli  musk  is  got. 

MUSKCHERRY,m&sknshir.r^,«.    A  sort 

uf  cherry. 

MUSKEt,  m&slilt,  f.  99.  A  soldier's  hand- 

gun  ;  a  male  hnwk  of  a  small  kind. 
MUSKETEER,  u&sk^t^^r',  s.    A  soldier 

who»r  weatinn  is  hi*  rou^krl. 

MUSKETOON,  ni&ttkct&&n',  s.  A  blun- 
derbuss, a  short  ^un  of  a  large  bore. 

MUS  KIN  ESS,  miislie-nls,  s.  The  scent  of 
musk.  ,  ,     , 

MtSKMELON,  m&sk'mlM&n,  $,  A  fra- 
eraiit  m»-hm. 

MrsKI'i:AR,mfi»k'pire,#.  A  fragrant  pear. 

Ml  SK HOSE,  mfisk'rAze,  #.  A  rose  so 
cilird  from  its  fra^runce. 

M  USK  Y,  mithki',  a.  Fragrant,  swe«?t  of  scent. 

MLaUN,  muz'Iiu,  5.     A  line  stuflf  made  ol 

CvtlCU. 
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MUSS,  m&s, «.  A  scramble.  Obsolete. 

t^  From  this,  perhaps,  comes  the  valgv  waH  t* 
Smush. 

MUSSITATION,  m&s-s^-tli'shin,  s.    Mur- 

mur,  grumble. 
MUSSULMAN,  mis's^l-mln,  «.  88.  A  Ms- 

horoetan  believer. 
MUST,  m&st,  t>er6  imperf.  To  be  oblijfed.  It 

is  only  used  before  a  verb. — Must  is  of  ail  pn. 

sons  and  tenses,and  used  of  persons  andthink!) 
MUST,   mist,  #.— See  L4ws6'«-icw»/.-New 

wine,  new  wort. 
To  MUST,  m&st,  v.  a.    To  mould,  to  nd? 

mouldy. 
To  MUST,  mfist,  r.  «.  To  grow  mouldy. 
MUSTACHES,  m&s.sti'shlz,s.99.  Whiskers, 

hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
MUSTARD,  m&s't&rd,  s.  88.  A  plant. 
To  MUSTER,  m&s't&r,  o.  a.  98.    To  assem- 
ble in  order  to  form  an  army 
To  MUSTER,   m&st&r,  v.  tu    To  review 

forces  ;  to  bring  together. 
MUSTER,  m&s'tdr,  s.    A  reviefT  of  a  body 

of  forces ;  a  recister  of  forces  mustered ;  a 

Collection,  as,  a  Muster  of  peacocks. — ^Tu  pau 

Muster,  to  be  allowed. 
MUSTER- BOOK,  m&s'tftr-b&ftk,  «.  A  book 

in  which  the  forces  are  registered. 
MUSTERMASTER,     m&st&r-ml-st&r,  i. 

One  who  superintends  the  muster,  to  prevtai 

frauds.  ,     , 

MUSTER.ROLL,  mis'tir-f6le, «.    A  regis- 
ter of  forces. 
MUSTILY,  mfis't^-1^  ad.  Monldily. 
MUSTINESS,  m&s't^nl8,s.  Mould,  daup 

foulness.    , 
MUSTY,  mis't^,  a.    Monldy,  spoOed  witk 

damp,  moist  and  fetid ;  stale ;  vapid ;  doQ. 

heavy. 
MUTABILITY,  m&.tl-bll'l*-t*,s.  Chaage- 

ableneu ;  inconstancy,  change  of  nhid. 
MUTABLE,  mi'ti-bl,  a.  405.    Subject  to 

change  ;  alterable  ;  inconstant,  unsettled. 
MUTABLENESS,  m&^-bl-n^s.  Cku«e> 

ableness,  uncertainty.  ^ 
MUTATION,  m&.t4'sh&D,s.  Cliange,  altsr* 

ation. 
MUTE,  m&te,  a.  Silent,  not  rocal,  not  htf- 

ins  the  use  of  voice. 
MUTE,  m&te, «.    One  that  has  no  power  of 

speech  ;  a  kiter  which  can  make  no  sound. 
To  MUTE,  m&te,  r.  n.  To  dung  as  birds. 
MUTELY,  m6tel^,  ad,  SUently,  not  vucaHj. 
To  MUTILATE,  mi'tll-Ute,  r.  a.    Tode- 

prive  of  sume  essential  part. 
MUTILATION,  m6.te-lii%hin,«.  Deprir*- 
.  tiuu  of  «  limb  or  any  rs»enti4l  i»art. 
MUTINE,  mii'lin,  s.  140.  A  mutineer.  No« 

u^d.  - 

MUTINEER,  mi-tin-n*^,  s.    A  mover  of 

•♦•dition. 
MUTINOUS,  roii'tln-nis,  a.  SI4.  Seditioas, 

busy  in  insurrection,  turbulent. 
MUTINOUSLY,  mii'tin  nus-l^,  ««*.    »«*'• 

ti'.nslv,  turbniriiilv.  ,  j, 

MUTl  NOUSN  t:8S,  m6'tln-ni»-o*s, «-  SrA- 

tiousTi'S«,  turbulence.  .    . 

To  MUTINY,  m6'ii-n*,r.n. To  riwiy**^ 

utithorilv,  to  mnki'  ijisurreciion. 
MUTI\  V,nuVtc-i.e»«.  Insnrrertion.  9^^^ 
To  Ml  n  KU,  mai'lor,  r.  n.  W«Togni»W«' 
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To  MUTTER,  mit^lir,  r.  a.    To  niter  with 

imperfect  articulntion. 
MUTTER,  mftt'tAr,  «.  Murmur,  obscure  ut- 

terancr.     Nol  u«ed.  ^         . , 

MUTTERER,mit't4r.fir,  i.  655.  Grumbler, 

MUTTERINGLY,  ro&t'tir-iog'l^,  ad.  With 

•  kiw  Tuice ;  iodi»linclly. 
MUTTON,  rait'fii,  «.    The  flesh  of  sheep 

dretied  Uh  food  ;  a  tbetrp,  now  oiiljf  m  ludi- 

croos  language. 

ty  The  •  In  this  «nd  •imIUr  twrnilniitlon*  !•  under 
IW  MBM  urvdlcAmeat  m  «.  See  Principle!,  K  u».  iOl, 
170. 

MUTTONFIST,  mitl'n-fUt,  i.  A  hand 
Urjje  sod  red.        ,  ^  '       ^     . 

MUTUAL,  mi'lsh&.ll,  a,  4C3.  Reciprocal, 
each  acUag  in  return  or  curre»pondence  tu 
the  other.  .        ,  ^     ,       .      «     . 

MUTUALLY,  mA'tsh&-il-W,  ad.  Recipro- 
cally, m  return.     ,        .  ^     .    i  «     . 

BIUTOAUTY,  in&-tsh&-4llt-t^,  i.    Rcci- 

M?JZZLE^  mix'Bl,  i.  405.  The  mouth  of ^ 
any  thing  ;  a  fastening  for  the  mouth,  which 
bindert  to  bite.    ^  «.     .   ,       -i. 

To  MUZZLE,  mftz'zl,  t.  w.  To  bring  the 
OMiuth  near.     Nut  U9cd. 

To  MUZZLE,  mftz'ri,  r.  a.  To  bind  the 
mouth  :  to  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.    A 


MY,  ml,  or  mh,  pnm.  pot.  Belonging  to  me. 

t^Th«r«  In  a  poullng  divertily  to  forrtgncrt  In  lh« 
fromisclttion  of  ibts  wurd.  and  tomcilmet  to  natlvrt, 
vlwo  ihcy  reMt  which  oof  ht  to  be  eaplalnrd.  It  U 
cvrtaia  thai  t^  ^ronoan  OTf ,  wWn  It  it  cooiradiMla 
fvihcd  from  any  other  ^oUtmkv  proooao,  and  eoo- 
•roacatHr  omphatlcal.  Is  always  proat*anccd  with  It* 
(^Uopva  toand,  rhyming  with  ^y  ;  bat  when  there 
b  •«  mch  emphasU  it  Ull*  emadly  Into  the  •oanU  of 
M,  the  obllqae  case  of  /.  Tb«>t  If  1  were  to  ny  Mf 
ftmii  m»  tmd  0»  mp  ff€r,  I  iboald  nactsMrlly  pro- 
Mnaca  MM  like  me.  at  In  this  sentence  pen  and  paper 
are  the  emph*tlcal  words;  bat  If  I  wera  to  aav  Mf 
ftn  U  »»ru  than  pourt,  here  my  to  la  opposltioa  to 
9Mir»,  and  must,  a*  It  to  emuhallral,  ba  proaoaaced  ao 
w  to  rhyme  with  kigk,  mgh,  dec. 

MYNCHEN.mhi^hln,#.   A  nun. 
MYOGRAPHY,  ml-Vgrl-rt,  s.  11«,  187, 

518.    A  description  of  the  mutcles. 
MYOLOGY,  mUnA-j*,s.  116,  187.    Hie 

description  and  doctrine  of  the  muides. 
MYOPY,  ml'^p^,  s.  Shortness  of  sight 
MYRIAD,  mir'rf.id.s.  The  number  of  ten 

tbousand  ;  proverbially,  any  great  iiurober. 

ty  It  may  aoc,  perhapa.  be  aoworlhy  of  obaerea- 
tloa,  that  y,  la  thia  aad  the  followint  words,  U  aader 
thtsame  predkaaKal  aa  I;  If  followad  by  rand  a 
vowel,  It  Is  short  I ;  If  by  r  aad  a  eotisonaal.  It  be* 
comc«  ihort  t,  >*hich  la  the  caose  uf  the  diffrrrnec  la 
Ui«  Srst  ty  11  able  of  MijrHad  aod  myrwldflw.— See  IMa- 
tlpWt,  Ko.  108,  lOQ. 
MYRMIDON,  mJr'mM&n,  s.  166.     Any 

rude  ruffian,  so  named  from  tbe  soldiers  of 

Achilles.  ,     .     . 

MYROBALAN,  m^r6b'*.lin,  or  mUr6b'4. 
1^, «.  187.  A  kind  of  dried  (hiits  rcsem- 

blinrdatrs.  .    ,  ,     . 

MYROPOLIST,  m^r6p'pA-llst.  ormlrV- 

^liftt,  a.  187, 618.  One  who  sells  unguenU. 
MYRRH,  m^r,  s.  108, 109.  A  precious  kind 

MVRRHINE,mlf'r)n,c.  140.  Belonging  to 
*7rrb  I  made  of  the  royrrhhm  stouflb 
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MYRTIFORM,  rolr't^f&rm,  s.  Haring  the 

shape  of  a  mj^rtle. 

MYRTLE,  mir'tl,  s.  106, 109,  405.  A  fra- 
grant trrc. 

MYSELF,  mi-slir,  «.  An  emphatical  word 
added  tu  I ;  as,  I  Myself  do  it;  tirat  is,  nut 
by  pn»iy  ;  not  another. 

MYSTAGOGUE,  mWii-gtg.  s.  S18.  One 
who  interprets  dieiue  mysterirs  ;  also  one  who 
keeps  church  r^'licks,  and  shows  tbera  to 
«tran}!er9.  ,      ,    i  ".  ^ 

MVSTERIARCH,  mls-ti'rMrk,  s.  One 
presid^i^  over  mysteries 

MYSTERIOUS,  mts-t^ri-Os,  a.  Inaccessi- 
ble  to  the  understanding,  awfully  obscure ; 
artfully  perplexed.       ,     .    ,  ,      , 

MYSTERIOUSLY,  mis-t*^^6s4*,  ad.  In 
a  manner  aboee  understanding  *,  obscurely, 
eniematically.  *      .    t  a       » 

MYSTERIOUSNESS,  mls-te'r^-fts-nis,  s. 
Holy  obscuritv;  artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

To  MYSTERIZE,  rols'ti-rlxe,  v.  a.  To  ex- 
plain as  ei.igmas.  «.,..,. 

MYSTERY,  m1s't*-r*,  s.  Something  above 
huiuan  intellii;eiice,  something  awlolly  ob- 
scure ;  an  enigma,  anv  thing  artfully  made 
difficult ;  a  trade,  a  calling. 

MYSTICAL,  mis'li-Kll,  88.  \  a.      SecreUy 

MY8TICK,  mistik,  j    obscure  in- 

volving some  secret  meaning,  embleiuatical ; 
obscure,  secret. 

MYSTICALLY,  roVti-kil-U,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner.or  by  an  act.implying  some  secret  meaning. 

MYSTICALNESS,mis't*.kll-n^,  s.  Inyo- 
lotbn  of  some  secret  meaning. 

MYTHOLOGICAL,  mJ«iU.l6d'jt-kll,  n. 
Relathig  to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 

MYTHOLOGICALLY,  mUA-A-lAdji-kAl- 
l4,  ad.  187.  In  a  manner  atiitabie  to  the 
system  of  fables.        .      ^     .    , 

MYTHOLOGI8T,m*.f*^'lA-j!»t,«.187.  A 
rehiter  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fabks  of 
the  heathens.  ... 

To  BfYTHOLOOiaSE,  B^lAdiaA-jke,  r.  «. 
To  rehite  or  explain  the  fabulous  history  of 
the  heathens.  ,      ^    .    .. 

MYTHOLOGY,  m^f A6llA-j*,  s.  187,  518. 
System  of  fables. 


^»##^>#^^#»»»#»^*# 


N. 


To  NAB,  nib,  r.  a.  To  catch  unexpectedly. 
A  low  word. 

NADIR,  nWftr,  #.  418.  The  pwnt  undtr 
foot  directly  oi»po»ite  to  the  aenitli. 

NAG,  nig,  jr.  A  small  horse;  a  horse  In 
familiar  targiiage 

NAIL,  nJile,  *.  202.  The  horny  substsncp 
at  tlie  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toe%  ;  the  lului  ^ 
of  hifdi  and  beasts,  a  spike  of  metal  by 
which  things  are  fastened  together  ;  a  stud  « 
boss  ;  a  kind  of  measure,  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.— On  the  Nail,  readily,  ImmedUteb. 
without  delay. 

ToNAIL,nlire,v.€.  To  toateii with  nails; 
tu  stud  with  noils. 
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NARRATIVELY,  iiir'r44iv-l*, -d.  By  wiy 

of  relaii  n. 
NARRATOR,  o4r-rit'tar,  i,  166.  A  teller,  t 

ToNARRIFY.nir'ri.fl,  e.  a.  ToHite.to 

give  account  «»f. 
NARROW,  nir'rA,  a.  827.     Not  broad  or 

wide  f  small  ;  avaricious  ;  contracted,  uiigcoc* 

rous  ;  closer,  vigilant,  attentive. 
To  NARROW,  nir'rA,  r.  «.    To  dinnuih 

with  lesfHTCt  to  breadth  ;  to  contract;  tucun- 

fine,  to  limit. 
NARROWLY,  n^r'rA-le,  ad.     With  little 

breadth;  contractedl>,  without  extent;  cloteh . 

▼igilantly  ;  nearly,  within  a  little  ;   avA/icV 

ouslj^,  sparinglv. 
NARROWNESS,  nlr'ri-n^s,  f.     WaDt  of 

breadth  ;  want  of  comprchcn>ioii  ;  confiiirsi 

state  ;  poverty  ;  waiit  of  cnpacitj. 
NASAL,  nl'zil,  a.  88.     Belonging  to  tB« 

no^c. 
NASTY,  nAs't^,  a.  79.  Dirty,  filthy,  »ordid, 

iiausfons ;  obscene. 
NASTILY,  nas't^-le,  ad.     Dirtily,  iltbUy, 

iiausfotisly  ;  obsceiielv,  crossly. 
NASTINESS,  nls't^-n^s,  t.  Dirt,  filth ;  oh- 

scetjity.  pr-.^^ufsjof  idem. 
NATAL,  ni'till,  rt.88.     NaUve,  relating  to 

lutivitv. 
NATATION,  ni-ti'shun,  ».      The  ad  of 

swinoiiiiti;. 

NATHLKSS,  ntthlh,  ad.     Nevertheless. 

Oh<.,|-  ff. 
NATii.MORE,  nAiAwAre,  ad.     Never  the 

10'  re.      Ous   le  e. 

NATION,  n^'shfin,  *.  A  people  distifl- 
piiinlu  d  fr  tn»  anodif  r  }>*'oji|«. 

NATIONAL,  nilsh'fin^l,  a.  88,  5S5.  Pub- 
liik,  t'eiieral  ;  bipciie<i  t.*  one's  own  cooi«fy. 

NATIONALLY,  nasVun-illc,  ad.  Wilh 
rtL'ard  to  I  he  nation. 

NATION  ALNESS,  n^sh'Sn-il-nia,  i.  Re- 
fere.icf  to  the  ne«>ple  in  general. 

NATIVE,  ni'tiv,  a.  Produced  by  natarr, 
not  artiticiiii  ;  natural,  such  as  is  accordinf{ta 
nature  ;  conferred  by  birth  ;  pertaininf  to  the 
time  or  place  of  bii'th  ;  original. 

NATIVE,  ni'tfv,  «.  157.  One  born  iji  anj 
place,  original  inhabitant ;  oflTspriiig. 

NATIVBNESS,  nk'tiv-nes,  #.  SUtc  ofbeioi 
produced  by  nature. 

NATIVITY,  nitlWv^-t*,  «.     Birth,  ioM 

into  life  ;  sUte  or  place  of  being  produced. 
NATURAL,  nit'ti^hi-ril,  a.  401.  Prodocvd 

or  crtVctcd  by  nature  ;  illegitimate  ;  botuvrd 
by  nature  ;  not  forced,  not  faift  ichcd,  dicuted 
by  nature ;  tendcf,  atFeclionute  by  naturr , 
unatfccteil,  acordinj;  to  truth  aiid  reality ; 
opposed  to  Tj.ilt  nt,  as,  a  Natural  deatii. 
NATURAL,  Bil'tshu-ral,  i.  An  idiot,  a 
fo  .1  ;  native,  on;^in4l  inhabitant ;  giU  uf  na- 
ture, tjualitv. 

NATUKALI.ST,  nil  Uhi-ril':*t,  t.     A  tttt- 

dfijl  iu  [A:\  -»  ill* 

N  ATI  KAM/  \TION,  n.t:  t^hu-ril-M'- 
shUn,  *.  TUi'  .t(  t  of  in\«  ^u  i:;  dlieoj  with 
tJ»r  privHege^  .>»"  native  %uhr*  c*^ 

ToNATUK.VLIZi;,  uit'.^^hu-ril-lw,  r.  «. 


NAILER,  nilSr,  #.  98.  A  nail-maker. 

NAKED,  ni'kld,  a.  99.  M^anting  clothes, 
uncovered  ;  unarmed,  defenceless  ;  plain,  evi- 
dent ;  mere,  simple. 

NAKEDLY,  ni'kld-l^,  ad.  Without  cover- 
ing ;  simply,  merely  ;  evidently. 

NAKEDNESS,  niOcId-nls,  $.  Nudity,  want 
of  covering  ;  want  of  provision  for  defence  ; 
plainness,  evidence. 

NAME,  nitme,  «.  The  discriminative  appel- 
lation of  an  individual ;  the  term  hy  which 
any  species  is  distinguished  ;  person,  reputa- 
tion, character ;  renown  ;  power  delegated  ; 
an  opprobrious  appellation. 

NAMELESS,  n&raeles,  a.  Not  distin- 
guished bv  any  discriminative  appellation  ; 
one  of  which  the  name  is  not  known ;  not 
famous. 

NAMELY,  nltmeai,  ad.    Particularly,  spe- 

cially. 
NAMER,  n&'m&r,  f.  98.  One  who  calls  any 

by  name. 

NAMESAKE,  n&me's4ke,  $.  One  that  has 
the  same  name  with  another. 

NAP,  nip,*.  Slumber,  a  short  sleep ;  down, 
villous  substance. 

To  NAP,  nip,  c.  n.  To  sleep,  to  be  drowsy 
or  secure. 

NAPE,  nlipe,  s.  The  joint  of  the  neck  be- 
hind. 

NAPHTHA,  n^p'Ma,  «.  92.  A  kind  of 
bitumen. — See  Ophih  :imy. 

NAPPINE8S,  litlp'pi-nes,  «.    The  quality 

of  having  a  nap. 
NAPKIN,  nip'kin,  s.    Cl«»ths  used  at  Ubie 

to  wipe  the  hands  ;  a  handkerctiief. 

NAPLESS,  nilp  Ics,  a.  Wanting  nap,  thread- 
bare. 

NAPPV,  nip'pe,  a.  Fnthy,  spumy. 

NARCISSUS,  itai-slo'sds,  «.  bl.  A  daf- 
fodil. 

NARCOnCK,  nir-k«t't!k,  a.  509.  Pro- 
ducing  trpor  or  stupefaction. 

NARD,  ndrd,  g.    Spikenard;  an  odorous 

shrub. 
NARE,  nire,  «.  A  noatril.  Not  in  use. 
NARRABLE,  nir'ri-bl,  a.  81,405.  Capable 

l«»  be  ti.Uj. 

To  NARRATE,  nirVlite,  v.  a.  91.  To  relate, 

to  tell. 

ty  Dr^  Joho«on  ssy*  Ihit  worri  J*  only'  used  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  u  it  ii  rreuljriy  drnved  from  the  i.«lin 
marro,  aad  has  a  «p«iific  meanuig  to  difiinKuish  it 
from  rvery  oihrr  word,  n  om-bt  t«  be  coiiMderod  at  a 
•ecruary  p„tof  the  Lmgnuur.  To  tfU  K»ni»  to  im- 
piv  comniUDU-atun  In  ibc  nu^it  Kcnerat  >«a»«:  ■•  to 
teU  a  Mtory,  to  ti  it  a  sfcrct.  &c.  To  rtlxite  i»  to  irll 
at  sonic  length,  and  in  »..inc  or. iff,  «*,  to  relnte  the 
parttcu  'ars  of  a  tra>isnctiMi:  but  to  uarrnte  •cm*  to 
rt- Uie  a  tr^ntAclion  in  ..r.lfr  from  b<  ;;innin5  ^f*  ' Of) ; 
which  oOro  brcMiu*  in.i.id  atul  liieMunr.  llcncc 
the  beaoty  uf  r..^e'» >nr,„lnc  q[<\  a..*.  : 

•'  The  I>o«>r,  ihr  rich,  ||.e  val.ani,  and  ihr  m»*-. 
And  bo*«iiM^  )oat  J.  ani  tutrratUe  oid  a^fc.'* 
NARRATION,  nir-r&shun,  s.  Account,  re- 

la'iun,  l,t*?orv. 
NAURATIM:,  n^r'ri-tiv,  «.  512.  ReUfin-. 

pivini:  fin  account  i  ttory-teJInij;,  apt  to  rdau- 

NARRATlW^n^r'rdrfv,,.  A  relation,  an 
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NAUMACHY,  nSw'ml-k*,  *.  S53.  A  mock 

lea-fight. 
To  NAUSEATE,  niVshi-ktc,   r.  ».   450, 

5fi.    lo  gruw  squ^Aiiii»h,  to  turn  nwajf  with 

di^i^ust. 
To  NAUSEATE,    nSVah^-ite,   r.  a.    To 

loath,  to  reject  with  disgast ;   to  strike  with 

dispnst. 
NAUSEOUS,  nJw'shfis,  a.  450.  Loathsome, 

disf^ustful. 
NAUSEOUSLY,  nJw'shis-lJ,  arf.     Loath- 

S'tiiiflv,  disKtistfuHy. 
NAUSEOUSNF^S,  nSw'shi^s-n^s, t.  Loath- 

tomeiiess,  quality  «<f  raikiii^  di$}iu»L 
NAUTICAL,  niw'e^-kill,  )a.  PertAining  to 
N  AUTICK,  iiaw'iik,  213.  S     sailors. 
NAUTILUS,    nJw-'lU-us,    $,    A    sheU-Bsh 

fufiufthed  witli  tum^tiuitg  analtigoua  to  oun 

aiid  a  tail. 
NAVY,  nW^,  s.    An  assembly  of  ships,  a 

fleet. 
NAY,  itk,  ad.    No,  an  abverb  of  negation; 

Hot  oijly  to,  but  more. 
NAYWORD,  n4'w&rd,  #.    The  saying  nay ; 

a  provcrbioJ  reproach,  a  hy-wcKd. 
NE,  n^,  ad.    Neither,  and  not    Obsolete. 
NEAF,  nife,  #.  227.     A  fist.    Obsolete. 
To  NEAL,  n^e,  r.  a,  227.    To  temper  by  a 

eradual  and  regular  l*rat. 
NKAP,  n^pe,    a,  227.    Low,   decrescent. 

Used  only  of  llie  tide. 
NEAR,  n^re,  prep,  227.  At  no  great  distance 

from,  clofte  tiy  nigh. 
NEAR,  n4rc,  ad.  Almost;  at  hand,  not  far 


To  bluest  with  the  privileges  of  native  tab- 

jeecs;  lo  make  easy  like  things  natural. 
NATURALLY,    nAt'tshi-ril-l^    ad,     Ac- 

Cfirding  to  unav^istrd  nature  ;  without  aflfecu- 

tiitn ;  srKMit«rttHjii<ly. 
NATURALNESS,  nlftshA-rill.n^s.s.    The 

■late  i»l  brih|i^j»ifen  or  f-mdiiccd   hy  uator*- ; 

rouforrahy  ttt  truth  and  reality ;  not  adfecla- 

NATURE,  n&'lshAre,  #.  203.  An  ironginary 
bei«tp,  sni>pn«ed  t»»  preside  over  the  toHierial 
and  ammai  fi'orJd  ;  the  native  stale  or  pr'«per- 
li«»  of  any  tiling  ;  the  cc»nstittifi.»ii  of  an  ani- 
mated hiidy  ;  d»ip<iMtion  of  iniitd  ;  the  rrgU' 
lar  course  of  things ;  the  compasa  of  natural 
rsislciicc  ;  Malural  affection,  or  reverernje  ;  the 
state  or  o^/eration  of  the  material  world  ;  sort, 
sp«cie«. 

t^  \hr%t  U  a  vnlgiir  pronnuciMlion  of  thb  word,  as 
If  wriiirn  na-ter,  which  canwoi  !..•  t«»o  cat  {fully 
•vOMlrd.  .S».-ne  ciitkk«  h4ve  rnnlf-nclcd,  ihat  U  uuvlit 
In  br  |>roi(«Mir»crd  »t  if  wriflefi  natC'Uure ;  bn!  this 
|K«>auitci4iii>u  <-om»»  m»  m^r  lo  ibat  h«Te  inlopiwt,  k» 
»r«reel>  lo  bm  di»lti.i:iil«)>4t*lv  from  it  T  ticfore  y, 
•hieh  ia  the  leiler  ivitt  »  bv/xut  %Mth,  8.  -ippmacho 
to  firsr  U'Mh,  as,  tn  the  sb'enc**  of  accent,  natnrally 
!•)  fall  iiilu  it.  III  (hr  samr  nMon^r  h»  s  becuriies  zh  in 
Ifunrr  pirttstir*",  &c.  Ttf«  sibil4tiuii  and  aspiration 
tA  tin  this  and  almilar  words,  provi<lv<i  they  are  vol 
it>uccist»rl>  ^ri»r«M.nced,  ait-to  Hr  from  being  a  dr. 
(miuiII)  In  oar  Uncu^e,  h)  increstliig  ihe  nainber  of 
ki««ine  •<Mmd«.  as  snme  hav.>  insinaaled,  ihat  ihey  are 
8  teal  ttraaiy  :  and,  by  a  ccitato  r«»ale>ccace  amt  flow 
•if  stHiml,  cuuiribate  grraily  to  ibe  smuuthiirs^  and 
v«A«biiity  of  prunaucialitMi.— See  Pilnciplcs,  Kus.45S* 
«40.4dl.ac. 

NAVAL,  n4*rll,  a.  Consisting  of  ships; 
bcluiigiiifE  to  ships. 

NAVE,  nive,  s.  Tha  middle  part  of  the 
wheel  in  which  the  aile  moves  ;  the  middle 
part  of  the  church,  distinct  from  the  aisles  or 
viiip. 

NAVEL,  nkVl,  s.  102.  The  point  in  the 
Middle  of  tlie  belly,  by  whicfi  embryos  com- 
laanicate  witii  the  parent;  the  middle;  the 
interior  part.         .  ^ 

NAVELGALL,  nl'TH-glll,  ».  Navelfcall  is 
a  bruise  on  tite  top  of  the  chine  of  the  hack, 
behind  the  saddle,  right  aeainst  the  navel. 

NAAXLWORT,  nKVl-wftrt,  $,  An  herb. 

NAUGHT,  nlwt,  a.  213, 393.  Bad,  corrupt, 
worthless.     ^ 

NAUGHT,  niwt,  s.  Nothing.  This  b  com- 
aamly,  though  improperly,  written  Sought. 

NAUGHTILY,  nlw'ti-lt,  ad,  Wicliedly, 
enrroptlv.  ,       .     _ 

NAUGHTINESS,  niVt^nJs,*.  Wicked- 
ness, badiieat.^ 

NAUGHTY,  niw't^,  a.    Bad,  wicked,  cor- 

NA^OABI-E,nlT'v^g4.bl,  a.  Capable  of 

beinit  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 
NAVIGABLENESS,    nlv'v^.gl-bl.n^s,  s. 

Capacity  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 
To  NAVIGATE,  nlv'v^-gite,  r.  a.  To  sail, 

•o  pass  bv  water. 
To  N  A VHjATE,  nivTi-gila,  r.  a.  To  pass 

by  ships  fir  b«Mts. 
NAVIGATION,    nAv-vi-gigbfin,  s.    The 

•ct  ttf  practice  of  paas'uig  by   water ;  vessels 

of  navigation. 
NAVIGATOR,  niv'v^.gi.t^,  s.  621.  Sailor, 
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NEAR,  nere,  a.  Not  distant,  advanced  to- 
wards the  <  nd  of  an  enterprise  or  disquisition  ; 
dose  ;  intimate  ;  a^octiiie,  dear ;  parsimo- 
nioua. 

NEARLY,  n^e'le,  ad.  At  no  great  distance; 
closely  ;  in  a  nii:t*ttrdly  ntaiuif  r. 

NEARN  ESS,  n^re'nla,  s.  Closeness ;  alli- 
ance of  blood  or  aifectioii ;  tendency  lo  ava- 
rice. 

NEAT,  nhe,  s.  227.  Black  cattle,  oxen ;  a 
cow  or  ox. 

NEAT,  nke,a.  Elegant,  bat  without  dig- 
nity ;  cleanly  ;  pure,  unadulterated. 

NEATHERD,  nke'hlrd,#.  A  cow-keeper, 
one  who  has  the  care  of  black  cattle. 

NEATLY,  nete  le,  a.  EleganUy,  but  with- 
out oiciiity  ;  spruoelv  ;  ckaidily. 

NEATNESS,  ncte'njs,  «.  Sprucenesa,  ele- 
gance without  dignity  ;  cleanliness. 

NKB,  n^b,  «.  Nose,  beak,  mouth.  Re- 
tained in  the  north.  In  Scotland,  the  bill  of 
a  bird. 

N  EBU  LA,  ni-bfiA-U, «.  92.  It  is  applied  to 
n|>|>earaiict- s  like  a  cloud  in  the  human  b«»dy, 
■s  to  hlro^  upon  the  «"yrs. 

NUBULOrS,  n^b'bA-lus,  a.  Misty,  cloudy. 

NECI'.SS ARIES,  n^'ses-s/r-rJa,  «.  99. 
rhinos  not  only  convenient,  but  needful. 

NECESS ARl LY,  uhn^B-sw-rhAh,  ad.  In- 
di»pi*ii»ahlv  ;  by  iocvitablr  conseifueiica. 

NECESS ARINI-:SS,  n^s^-s^r-ri-nia,  s. 
The  sutc  of  bf  inj:  necessary 
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NECESSARY,  n^s'sls-sir-r^,  a.  Needful, 
iiidjspensablj  requisite  ;  not  free, impelled  bj 
fate  ;  conclusive,  deci^i^^e  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. .     ,     ,    . 

To  NECESSITATE,  n^sls'si-tite,  r.  a.  To 
make  necessary,  not  to  leave  free. 

NECESSITATION,  n^-s^s-s^-ti'shin,  i. 
The  act  of  making  necessary,  faUl  compul- 
sion. 

NECESSITATED,  n^-sls's^-d-tld,  a.  In  a 
stale  of  want. 

NECESSITOUS,  n^-sls's^-tOs,  a.  Fretted 
with  poverty.  .     ,  ,  ,    ,       i 

NECESSITOUSNESSjO^-slt'si-tas-nlt,  *. 
Poverty,  want,  need. 

NECESSrrUDE,  n^-slt's^-t&dc, «.  Want, 
need. 

NECESSITY,  n*-t««'8e-ti.  *.  Compulsion, 
fatality  ;  indispensableness ;  want,  need, 
poverty  j  tldngs  necessarjr  for  boroan  life ; 
cogency  of  argument,  inevitable  cotise- 
quence. 

NECK,  nik,  «.  The  part  between  the  head 
and  body ;  along  narrow  part — On  the  Neck, 
immediately  after. — To  break  the  Neck  of  an 
aifair,  lo  hinder  any  thing  being  done,  or  to 
do  more  than  half. 

NECKBEEF,  nlk1>4k,  f .  The  coarae  fleth 
f>f  the  neck  of  cattle. 

NECKCLOTH,  nlknattk,  $.  That  which 
men  wear  on  their  neck. 

NECKLACE,  n^kOiise,  «.  An  ornamental 
string  of  beads,  or  precious  stones,  worn  by 
women  on  their  neca. 

NECROMANCER,  nlkHcrA-mAn-sir,  i.  An 
enchanter,  a  conjurer;  one  who  by  charms 
can  converse  with  the  ghosts  <»f  the  dead. 

NECROMANCY,  n^klirA-mAn-t^,  #.  519. 
The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  com- 
munication with  the  dead ;  enchantment,  con- 
juration. 

NECTAR,  niktir,  «.  88.  The  tnppoted 
drink  of  the  heathen  gods. 

NECTARED,  nik'tir'd,  a.  88.  Tinged  with 
nectar.  ,      .    .  * 

NECTAREOUS,  nik-t4'r*-it,  a.  Retem- 
bling  nectar,  sweet  as  necUr. 

NECTARINE,  nik'tir-rln,  a.  150.  Sweet 
as  nectar. 

NECTARINE,  n*k'tir-!n,  «.  150.  A  fmit 
of  the plom  kind.  This  fruit  differs  from  c 
peach  m  having  a  smooth  rind  and  the  flesh 
firmer. 

NEED,  n^^d,  «.  246.  Exigency,  prei»riiJg 
difficulty, necessity;  want,  distressful  poverty; 
lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 

To  NEED,  n^^d,  r.  a.  To  want,  to  lack. 

To  NEED,  nied,  r.  n.  To  be  wanted,  to 
be  necessary,  to  have  necessity  of  any  thing. 

NEEDER,nUd'ir,  i.  98.  One  that  wanU 
any  thing. 

NEEDFUL,  n^d'f&l,  a.  Necettary,  indit- 
|>ensablv  requisite. 

NEEDFULLY,  n^^'f&M^,  fl4.  Neceata- 
rilv. 

NEEDFULNESS,  n^id'fai-nit,*.  Necet- 
sity. 

NE£DILY,  nUd'd^-l^  ad.  In  poYoty, 
pooily. 
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NEEDINESS,  D^'d^nlt,  «.    Waat,  po- 

veriy. 
NEEDLE,  n^^'dl,  t.  405.    A  tmaU  iastn. 

ment  pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  doth,  aad 

perforated  at  the  other  to  receive  the  tfaresd  ; 

the  small   steel   bar  which  in  the  roariucr'i 

compass  stands  regularly  north  and  suotk. 
NEEDLE-FISH,  n^e'dl-f  ith,  f.    A  kind  of 

sea-fish. 
NEEDLE-FULL,  n^dl-f&l,  a.    Atawck 

thread  as  is  generally  pot  at  one  tioM  in  the 

needle. 
NEEDLEMAKER,  n^'dl-ml-k&r,  #.    He 

who  makes  needles, 
NEEDLEWORK,   n^^dl-w&rk,    a.     TW 

business  of  a  sempstress ;  embroidery  by  Iks 

needle. 
NEEDLESSLY,  n^llt-l^,  a<L    Unecc*- 

sarily,  without  need. 
NEEDLESSNESS,  nc^lls-nlf, «.    Vmt- 

cessariness. 
NEEDLESS,  ne^llt,  a.  Unneoeiaary,  atl 

requisite. 
NEEDMENT.    n^^telnt,   a.     Soraetkiic 

necessary,     (ibsulete. 
NEEDS,  n^dz,  od.  NecetaarUy,  by  conpal- 

sion,  iiidisi>en>   biy. 
NEEDY,  nkk'dh,  a.  Poor,  necetaitons. 
NE'ER,  n^re,  97,  347.    A  poeUcal  coatrae- 

tion  for  Never. 
To  NEESE,  nWze,  r.  ».    To  aneeze.    Ob- 
solete. 
NEF,  n^f,  ».  The  body  of  a  church. 
NEFARIOUS,    ne-tVr^-is,    a.      Wicked, 

ahominHhle. 
NEGATION,  ni-gi'ih&n,  i.      Denial,  tie 

contrary  to  affirmation  ;  description  by  ntp- 

tive. 
NEGATIVE,  n^'gi-tlv,  a.  157.     Denying, 

contrary  to  affirmative  ;   implying  onlj  tk« 

absence  of  something  ;  having   the  power  •» 

withhold,  though  not  to  compel. 
NEGATIVE,  nlg'gA-tiv,  i.    A  proporiti* 

by  which  something  is  denied;  a  partidew 

denial,  as  Not. 
NEGATIVELY,    n^g'^-tlv-l^,  ad.    WiA 

denial,  in  the  form  uf  denial,  not  affinoalivc^ 

in  form  of  speech  implying  tl»e  abeenM  » 

somethinfT. 
To  NEGLECT,  nlg-llkf,  e.  a.    Toomitby 

carelessness ;  to  trvat  with  scontful  btedleU' 

nrss  ;  to  p<»stpone. 
NEGLECT,  n/g-Ukf,  «.    Inatance  of  to- 

attention ;     careless    treatment  j    negli|«**» 

frequency  of  neglect ;  state  of  being  tt**" 

NEOLECTER,    n*g-likt^ir,  a.  98.    Ooe 

who  neglects. 
NEGLECTFUL, n^lkt'fiiKa.  HeedleMt 

careless,  inattentive;  treating  with  iadw*'' 

rnce. 
NE(;LECTlON,n*g.l^k*ihao,«.   Thett»» 

of  being  i.rt'litr'Ht.       ,      ,        .      ,      .  Mn.k 
NK(5LKCTHLLY,n^g.liktf4l.l*,ad.Witk 

heedless  inattention. 
NEGLECTIVE,  n^-Uk'tlv,  a.  511.    ^' 

ten  tive  to,  or  regardless  •»f. 
NEGLIGENCE,    n^l^j^nae,   «.     iWjJJ 

of  omitting  by  bcedlcssoets,  or  of  adiaf  C"**" 

leMly. 
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NEGLIGENT,  nJga*-jfat,    €.     Careless, 

heedtets,  babitualljf  inattentive. 
NEGLIGENTLY,  iilgl^-jint.l*,  ad.  Caro- 

lettlj,  hredletslj.  without  ettctneis. 
To  NEGOTIATE,  ni-gA'fhUle,  v.  ».  642. 

To  bave  intercourte  oibutinets,  tu  trmlfick, 

to  treat. 
NEOOTIATION,nig6-«h*.l'8bftn,«.Trcaty 

of  hotiiieM.  . 

NEGOTIATOR,  nfc-g6'«ht4-t4r,f.621.0nd 

emplojed  to  treat  with  othera. 
NEGOTIATING,  nt-gA'ih*4-ting,  a.  410. 

Emplojed  in  negotiation. 
NEGRO,  iit'gr&, «.  A  blackmoor. 

ty  Soma  •pK9ktn,  bat  thoM  of  tka  very  lowert 
m&ti,  prooooaea  ihto  word  at  If  wrttun  mt^ur. 
To  NEIGH,  nk,  V.  fli.  249.    To  nttor  the 

voice  of  ahorae. 
NEIGH,  ni,  «.  The  Toice  of  a  hon^. 
NEIGHBOUR,  nk'b&r,  «.  249.  •  One  who 

lirea  near  to  another ;  one  who  ItTet  in  fiami- 

Karitj  with  another ;  anv  thing  next  or  new ; 

bitioMte,  confident ;  in  diTinitj.ooe  partalLing 

of  the  Mine  Datoie,  and  theietoft  entitled  to 

good  officea. 

ft7rorwhat  lapprahaadle  hathafeaaloa  iMwd 
•Hu  dIphthoM  hi  tha  trrt  tyllaMa  of  thto  word,  tea 
MIgkt, 
Tb  NEIGHBOUR,  ak'bir,  •.  «.  249.    To 

adjoin  to,  to  confine  on.    Little  o^ed. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD,  iikl>ir-hAd,«.  PUce 

adjoining ;  state  of  heing  near  each  other ; 

Ihoae  that  live  witUn  leach  of  eaaj  coomu- 

nication. 
NEIGHBOURLY,  llk^ir4^,  a.  249.    Be- 

eomiDg  a  neighbour,  kind,  dviU 
NEIGHBOURLY,   nk'b&r.li,  ^     With 

social  civilitj. 
NEITHER,  n^^tr.  coitf.  252.    Not  either. 

A  particle  oscd  Ui  the  first  braiicli  of  a  ncga- 

tife  sentence,  and  answered  by  Nor;  as.  Fight 

Neither  with  small  Nor  great.  It  is  sometimes 

the  second  branch  of  a  negative  or  prohibition 

ta  aoj  sentence ;  as.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 

Neit&r  shall  je  touch  iL 
NErrHER,  ni*rH4r,  j^nm.  98.    Not  either, 

not  one  nor  other. 
NEOPHYTE,  n^'^rtte,*.  116.    One  rege- 

nerated.  a  convert. 
NEOTERICK,  n*-^tir'iik,  a.  509.  Modem, 

novel,  late. 
NEPENTHE,  n*-pln'lA*,  «.   A  drog  that 

drives  awaj  all  pains. 
NEPHEW,  nlvMi, «.  The  ion  of  a  brother 


N£PHRIT1CK,n^(V^'t!k,€.509.  Belong- 
ing to  the  organs  of  orine  ;  troubled  with  the 
stuoe  ;  good  against  the  stone. 

NEPOTISM,  nip'A-tian,  i .  502.    Fondnesa 
for  nephews. 
t^  I  kave  dHTrrrit  from  all  o«r  ortlioepi»to  la  tU 

Eri»Min<utlo«  of  this  word,  by  makitif  tbv  6nl  •jrlla- 
l«  »bof  t :  ngc  brravM  tbii  r  I*  tbort  hi  Ibc  Lalio 
ATcfM,  bai  brcuBc  tbe  aitlep^ovliiaM'e  accent  of  oar 
ova  laa|U|c,  wbca  nut  t>A\owKi  by  a  diplitboaf, 
natarally  ibftrUattlia  vowel  it  falls  a^n.  535. 

NERVE,  mhr,  i.  The  ncrvea  are  the  organa 
of  %en«.<tiuii  pa»»ing  from  the  braJii  to  all  parts 
of  the  biMlj  ;  it  is  used  by  the  pueU  for  aiiiew 
w  icudon. 
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NERVELESS,  nfcrlla,  a.  Without  strength. 

NERVOUS,  nli'vfis,  a.  814.  WeU  strung, 
strong,  vij^irous ;  rrUUng  tu  the  nerves  ;  hav- 
ing weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

NERVY,  n^r'v^,a.  Strong,  rigorous. 

NESCIENCE,  n^sb'Wnse,  #.  510.  Igno- 
rance, tbe  state  of  nut  knowing. 

NEST,  nist,  a.  The  bed  formed  by  the 
bird  for  incubation ;  any  jUace  where  i.isects 
are  produced  ;  an  abode,  plnce  of  residence, 
in  contempt ;  boxes  of  drawers,  little  caure* 
niences. 

To  NEST,  nist,  r.  a.  To  build  nesta. 

NESTEGO,  nisf  ig,  *.    An  egg  leR  in  the 
nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  iU 
ty  **  Books  and  money  laid  for  sbow. 
••  Uk«  mtH-^tt*  to  make  fcUeaU  jay/' 

To  NESTLE,  nisVl,  v.  a.  472.  To  aetUe ; 
to  lie  close  and  snug, 

To  NESTLE,  nisVI,  t.  a.  t59.  To  home, 
as  in  a  nest ;  to  clierish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

NESTLING,  nJatllng,*.  A  bird  taken  out 
of  the  nest. 

NET,  nit, «.  A  texture  woren  with  large 
interstices  or  meshes. 

NETHER,  nirH'dr,  a.  98.  Lower,  not 
upper ;  being  in  a  lower  place ;  infernal,  be- 
longing to  the  r^ions  beltiw. 

NETHERMOST,  nim'&r-niAet, «.   Lowest. 

NETTLE,  nif  U,  i.  405.  A  slinging  herb 
well  known. 

To  NETTLE,  nlftl,  t.  a.  To  sting,  to  irri- 
tate. 

NETWORK,  nit'wirk,  «.  Any  thing  re- 
sembling the  work  of  a  net. 

NEVER,  nir'&r,  ad,  9b.  At  no  time ;  in  no 
degree.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as» 
Never*ending,  having  no  end. 

NEVERTHELESS,  nlv-dr-TM^-lls',  ad. 
Notwitlislanding  that 

NEUROLOGY,  ni-rin&-ji,*.  518.  A  de- 
scription of  the  nerves. 

NEUROTOMY,  n&-r4t'l^mi,  a.  518.  The 
anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

NEUTER,  ni'tir,  a.  98, ««.  Indifferent, 
not  engaged  on  either  side ;  in  grammar,  a 
noun  that  implies  no  sei. 

NEUTER,  n4't&r,  «.  One  indifferent  and 
unengaged.  » 

NEUTRAL,  n&'trll,  a.  Indifferent,  not  en- 
gaged on  either  side  ;  neither  good  nor  bad ; 
iieitlier  acid  nur  alkaline. 

NEUTRAL,  nitril,  i.  One  who  docs  not 
act  nor  engage  on  either  side. 

NEUTRAUTY,  nAtrllili,  i.  A  sUte  of 
mdifference,  of  neither  friendship  nor  hos- 
tility ;  a  state  between  cood  and  evil. 

NEUTRALLY,  n&'triU,  ad.  Indifferently. 

NEW,  n&,  a.  aW.  Fresh  ;  modem ;  having 
the  effect  of  novelty  ;  not  habituaK^  ;  rrno. 
fated,  repaired  so  as  to  recover  the  fust 
state ;  fresli  after  any  thing ;  not  of  aiicient 
extraction. 
NEW,  nA,  od.    Thia  is  used  in  composition 

for  Ncwiv. 
NEWFANGLED,     nii.rWgrd,    a.    859. 
Formed  wiili  vain  or  fuulishlove  of  uovchjr. 
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NEWFANGLEDNESS,  ii&-flng'gl'd-ii&,  i. 

Viiiii  and  f<Hili&h  love  uf  novelty. 
NEWEL,  nu'D,  *.  99.    The  compass  round 

whicii  lite  staircase  in  carried. 
NEWLY,  nule,  ari.  Freshly,  lately. 
NEWNESS,  iiu'n^s,  a.    Freshness,  norelty, 

state  of  beiiiu  new. 
NEWS,    nAze,    s.     Frpsh   account  of  any 

Ihiiij:  ;  {)apers  wiiicli   piv*-  an  accouul  of  Ihe 

IraiMdCtions  of  the  present  tiiues. 
NEU  SMON«ER,  niize'mung-gur,  ».    One 

wh.ise  eui|)loviueul  it  is   to  hear  and  to  Icil 

i»ewi. 

NEWT,  nute,*.  Eft,  small  lizard. 

NEW-VEARS-GUT.  uu'yerz-gift, «.  Pre- 
sent nude  on  the  f^tA  day  uf  the  year. 

N  EXT,  n^kst,  «.  Nearest  in  place  ;  nearest 
Ui  uny  gradation. 

NEXT,  n^kst,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  im- 
nurdirttely  succfedini;. 

NIB,  nib,  3.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird ;  the 
poini  t,f  a  pen. 

NIHBED,  uilib'd,  a.  S59.  Having  a  nib. 

To  NIBBLE,  uib'bl,  r.  a,  405.  To  bite  by 
little  at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly  ;  to  bite  as  a  fish 
does  the  baiu 

To  NIBBLE,  nib'bl,  r.  a.  To  bite  at;  to 
carp  at,  t«>  tiud  fault  witU. 

NIBBLEU,  nib'bl.dr,  $.  96.  One  that  bites 
by  liiUe  at  a  time 

NICEI,  nise,  a.  Accurate  in  judgment,  to 
minute  exactness,  it  is  often  used  to  express 
a  culpable  delicacy.  Scrupulously  and  mi- 
nutely cautious;  easily  injuied,  delicate; 
formed  with  minute  exactness  ;  refined. 

NICELY,  nlse'le,  ad.  Accurately,  minutely, 
scrupulously  ;  delicately. 

NICENESS,  nlse'nes,  s.  Accuracy,  mi- 
nute eKactuess  ;  superfluous  delicacy  or  ex- 
actness. 

NICETV,  nl's^-ti,  i.    Minute    accuracy; 

accurate  performance  ;   minute  observation  ; 

subtilty ;     driicaie     roanafcement,     cautious 

treatment ;  etfeniinate  softness. — Niceties,  in 

the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

ty  In  tbit  word  nfoar  owu  compucition,  from  mice, 

w«  bave  uaarcoantibiy  ran  iaio  ibe  pranaaclation  of 

the  route  e.     ItnswurU  we  alwayt   l»r»r   prouuaticed 

la  three  syilables,  ttiua^b  «a/c7y.  nitutif,  and  surttg, 

arv  «?er  beard  In   two.    'niit  h  a  proof  how  much 

mert  tiuniiiaik  of  aoaiid  wfttu  oprralrsio  fixiuf  pro* 

nuncUlioo  :  the  tfiiiunatiuu  f jr  Wiog  alinosc  alwa)S 

preceded  by  e  or  i  io  wordi  of  l.adu  or  French  forma- 

lion,  wher**  !h«-»e  vowrli  form  a  distinrt  syllable,  as 

varktf,  /rav«/y,   am  let 9,  aocirttf,    Ac.    words     of 

m«r«:  Kii|;|iBh  lornt.itiuii  liut  avptuicU  10  them   are 

tbu4  carriiil  luiu  tU«-  Mui«  proauuciaiiua  by  the  bare 

likeiirM  of  »'Miiul  ouiy. 

NICHE,  nitsh,  i.  3o2.  A  hollow  in  which  a 

8t.»tue  itiay  be  plact'<l. 
NICK,  nik,  8.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which 

tlierr  is  necessity  i»r  coiixroience  ;  a  notch  cut 
in  any  tliin(; ;  a  score,  a  reckoning  ;  a  winning 
throw. 

To  MCIv,n!k,r.tt.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily, 
to  peiform  by  some  slight  artifice  ;  to  cut  ia 
nicks  or  iK'iclit- >  ,  to  suit,  as  tallies  cut  an 
nicks  ;  to  dell  at  or  c  .xen. 

NICKNAME,  ntk'olinie,  s.  A  name  Kiren 
in  scoiT  ur  contempt. 
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To  NICKNAME,  nik'nime,  v.«.    Tocill 

by  an  opprobrious  appellation* 
NIDE^   nide,   s.    A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of 

plieasants. 
NIDIFICATION,nId^(t.k]t'ahin,«.  The 

act  of  building  nests. 
NIDULATION,  nil-ju-lVshun,  «.  393.  Ike 

time  of  rematnnig  m  tlte  nesl. 
NIECE,  necse,  «.    The  daughter  of  a  bro- 

th€*r  or  sister. 
NIGGARD,  nig'g&rd,  s,  88.  A  miser,  a  coi- 

niudpeon. 
NIGGARD,  nfg'g&rd,a.  Sordid,  avaricioos, 

parsimonious. 


I. 

DOS, 

rice, 


uce 


fronj. 


NIGH,  nl,  ad.    Not  at  a  great  distance ;  to 

a  place  near. 
NIGH,   ni,    a.    Near,  not  distant ;  alUe^ 

closely  by  blood.     Not  used  ii«»w,  the  ai^t- 

Live  Kear  bein^  substituted  iu  Us  piace. 
NIGHLY,   nllc,    ad.     Nearly,    within  i 

little. 
NIGHNESS,  nl'n^s,  #.     Nearness,   pioi- 

imity. 
NIGIfT,  nite,  t.  391.    The  time  of  daA 

ucss  ;  the  time  fro.n  sun-Aet  1<»  suu<rise. 
NIGHTBRAWLER,  mlcWwlur,  *.   One 

who  raises  disturbances  ni  liic  i.i^itL 
NIGHTCAP,  nite'kap,  «.     A  cap  worn  is 

bed,  or  in  undress. 
NIGHTCROW,  niteltr^,  «.     A   biid  Ihit 

cries  in  the  nii:l>t. 
NIGHTDEW,   ulte'du,  s.     Dew  that  weti 

tbe  ground  in  tlie  1  itjht 
NIGHTDOG,  nite'diig,  s.  A  tlog  that  huotJ 

in  the  nii:lit. 
NIGHTDR1-:SS,  nhedr^  *.      The   drt^ 

worn  at  ni^lu. 
NIGHTED,  nlte'ed,  u,  Darkf  aed,  cloadal. 

Hack. 

NIGHTFARINO,Bitc'lli.rIng,  c.    TnitU 

lini;  iiillie  ni;:lit. 
NIGHTFIKE,  nlle'firo,  s.     Ijpiis  faliu*: 

V\  il|-a-wi*|(. 

NIGH  IFLV,  nlte'ill,  t.     Moth  that  flieiia 

the  iiiLiit. 
NIGllTlorSDrRI.D.  nitc-louu'durd,  1 

Lost  or  di^itri-sM  o  in  (n    i.i^iii 
NIGHTiJOW  N,  n'ite\;uun,  .<.  A  I.xls.-  tn.wn 

used  for  ail  undros 
NI     HTIi  AG,  nitela^,  «.  Witch  suipo^ii 

to  w.iii<itr  Ml  till-  iit^iii. 
NIGHTINGALE,  nitc'tln-.;'ile,  s.    A  -rna'I 

biid  that  «»iriL'»   U\  tiie  ni^'ii   *•»?!>   rtu.-u*.  •  •  •" 

mel'»dy,  Philomel ;  a  wora  of  entir.ir.u  ui- 
NIGHTLY,  nite'lc,  ad.    By  uijhi,  c^cT 

niijiu. 
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?«nOHTLY,  nltel*, «.    Done  by  night,  act- 
ins  bv  ni|^t. 
NIGHTMAN,  nlteWn,  #.   88.    One  who 

carrtrt  iiw»v  ortlure  in  tl»e  night. 
NIGHTMARE,  nlte'mire, «.    A  morbid  op- 

prc«ti«»n  in  the  night,  rcserobling  the  presiur«r 

ml  wetglit  upon  the  breatt. 
NIGHTPIECE,  nlte'p^ese,  $,    A  picture 

•u  coldUf  cd  4ft  to  be  Mippoted  seen  bj  candJe- 

light. 
NIGHTRAIL,  nltc'rlle,  #.    A  loose  cover 

tbrawn  over  the  drrss  at  night. 
KIGHTR  A  YEN,  nlte.rk'v'n, «.  103.  A  bird, 

a»mK»ed  ul  ill  unien,  tb%t  cries  aluud  in  the 

nighty 
NICHTRULE,  nlte'r^e,  f.  A  tamalt  in  the 

nikihr.     Not  u ted. 
NIGHTSHADE,  nlte'shldc,  «.    A  plant  of 

two  kind>,  cwmnion  and  deadly  night-shade. 
NIOHTSHININO,  nlte'shUnlng,  a.  Show- 

ifi£  hriehtncss  in  the  ni|;ht. 
NIGHTWALK,  nitc'wak,  ».    Walk  in  the 

night.  ^         ,      , 

NIGHTWALKER,  nlteNrSk-fir,  «.      One 

who  ruves  in  the  night  uimmi  ill  df'sign^. 
NIGHTWARBLINO,    nlte-wir'bllng,   «. 

SiofinfE  in  tiie  night. 
NIGHTW ARD,  nlte'wird,  n.  88.  Approach- 

hie  tiiwarda  night. 
NIOHTWATCH,  nlte'witsh,  i.    A  period 

of  tJie  niglit  as  distinguished  bjr  change  of 

the  watch. 
NIGRESCENT,  nl-gr?s'aint,  a.  IIO,  610. 

Gmwinf  black. 
NIGRIFICATION,    nlg-refe-kk'shan,    $, 

1^.  llie  act  of  roakhig  black. 
ToNILL,iiIl,  r.  0.    Not  to  will,  to  refuse. 

Obsolete. 
To  NIM,  n!m,  ».  «.  To  steal.  A  low  word. 
NIMBLE,  nimbi,  a.  405.    Quick,  active, 

'^•dT,  speedv,  lively,  expeditious. 
NTM*LENESS,  nim'bl-nis,  i.    QuScknets, 

•cti»iijr,  speed. 
NfMBLEWITTED,      nim'bl-wft-tld,      «. 

Qiick,  eager  to  speak. 
NIMBLY,  nkn'bl^,  ad.    Quickly,  spcedUy, 

actively 
NIMMI^R,  nfm'hi&r,  t.  98.     A  thief,  a  pil- 

^^f.    A  low  word. 
MNCOMPC^OP,  nin'kJm-pJop,  «.   A  fool, 

a  irilV-r.     A  hiw  word. 
NINE,  nine,  s.  One  more  tnan  eight. 
NINEFOLD,  nWfAld,  «.  Nine  times. 
NINEPINS,  nine'pinz,  s.    A  plaj  where 
trioe  pieces  uf  wood  aie  s**t  up  on  the  gntund 
tn  be  thriiwii  down  by  a  bowl. — See  L^f^aU. 
NINESCORE,  nlne'skAre,  a.    Nine  times 

NINETEEN,  nWt^n,  a.  Nine  and  ten. 
NINETEENTH,  nlne't^in^A,  a.    The  ordi- 

»^  of  nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the  tei.th. 
NINETY,  nlne'tc,  «.— See   ^•cWy.-Nine 

tnnes'teo. 

NINTH,  nWA,  0.    Next  in  order  to  the 

eighth. 
NINETIETH,  nlneli-ilA, «•  279.  The  tenth 

»•»  ««es  told. 
NINNY,  nWn^,  ».  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
''^JJ^^HAMMER,  nk'ni-him-mdr  t.  A 

4U 


To  NIP,  n?p,  r.it.  To  pinch  off  with  the  nails, 

to  hiic  with  the  teeth,  to  cut  oflf  bj  any  slight. 

DieHiis. ;  to  blast,  to  destroy  before  full  growth; 

to  pinch  a^  frost ;  to  vex,  to  bite ;  to  taunt 

snrcjAStiCiUiy. 
NII\  nip,  «.    A  pinch  with  the  nails  or 

teeth  ;  a  soiaJl  cut ;  a  blast ;  a  taunt,  a  sar^ 

ca^m. 
NIPPER,  nlp'pfir,  s.  98.    A  satirUt    Not 

in  ii«**. 
NIPPERS,  n?p'piin5,  s.  Small  pincers. 
NiPPlNGLV,  nVp^g-I^f  «d.   With  bitter 

MFPLE,  nip'pl, .».  40.1.  The  teat,  the  dug; 

tlie  iiriHce  at  which  any  aiiinial  li(}«or  is  sepa- 

ntnl. 
NIPPLEWORT,  ulp'pl.wirt    «.    A  Teiy 

CMminoii  weed. 
NlSl-PRirS,  nl'se-prl'fis,   #.     In  law,   a 

jfKiicial  writ. 
NiT,  n?t,  .*.  The  r^^  of  a  louse. 
MTENCV,    ni'tcn-se,    *.      Lustre,     clear 

brithtiie"*^  ;  «Mu!eavonr,  spring.     Not  in  use. 
NITID,  nlt'tid,  a.  644.     Bright,  shining, 

lii4trouK. 

NITKR,  m'lSr,«.4l6.  Saltpetre. 
NITROUS,  nlir^is,  a.  314.    Impregnated 

with  nitrf. 
NITRV,  nWre,a.  Nitrous. 
MTTV,  nltt^,  a.  Abounding  with  the  eggs 

of  lice. 

NIVEOUS,  niv  c-Ss,  «.  314.  Snowy. 
NIZV,  nl'Ke, «.    A  dunce,  a  simpleton. 
NO,  nA,  ad.  The  word  of  refusal ;  the  word 

of  denial.     It  sometimes  streng thcus  a  fol* 

lowing  ne^'ativc  :  So  not. 
NO,  nA,  a.  Not  any,  none.— No  one,  soot, 

not  any  one. 
To  NOdlLITATE,  ni-blH^-tite,  r.  «.    To 

make  noble. 
NOBILIT\',  nA-blia^-ti,  «.    Antiquity  of 

family  joined  witii  splendour :  rank  or  dignity 

of  several  degrees,  conferred  by  sorereigus  ; 

the  persons  of  high  tank  ;  dignity,  grandeory 

greatness. 
NOBLE,  n^'bl,  a.  405.    Of  an  ancient  and 

splendid    Cannly  ;   exalted    to  a  rank  above 

ComnintiNlty  ;  great,  worthy,   iUustrioot;  ex* 

alted,  elevated,  suhlime;  mairnificent,  stately; 

free  gei>er«»u«,  liberal ;  principal,  capital ;  as, 

the  heart  i*  one  of  the  Noble  parts. 
NOBLE,  no'bl,  #.    One  of  high  rank;  a 

c<  iu  riiied  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
NOBLEMAN,  nUl-mAn,  s.  88.    One  who 

i<  eniiMblrd. 

NOBLENESS,    n^'bl-n^s,    s.    Greatneat* 

worth,  dignity,  ningnanimity  ;  splendour  of 
descent. 

NOBLESS,  n&.b1^s',s.    Nobility;  dignity, 

greatness  ;  nuhJeiuen  c<»lk'CtiTeljF. 

NOBLY,  n&^I^,or/.  Of  ancient  and  splendid 

extraction;    greatly,  illustriously;    grandly* 
splenrtidly. 

NOBODY,  mVb<^a.i,s.    No  one,  not  any 

•  »ne. 

NOCENT,   nA's^  a.     GnUty,  crimlaU; 

hurtful,  itiitchievous. 

NOCK.  n6k,  s.  A  slit,  a  nkk,  ai 
fundaiucnL     Mot  iu  u 
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NOCTIDIAL,  n^k-Hd'yU,  or  n5k.t!dOMl, 
a.  294, 5^6.    CoroprUing  •  night  and  day. 

NOCTIFEROUS,   nik-tiffgr-fta,  a.    518. 

Bringing  night. 
NOCTIVAqANT,      nik-tlv'tA-gtiit,      a. 


461.    An 


Wandering  in  the  night. 
NOCTUARY.  n6k't8hfi.|.r^  «. 

account  of  what  pasiei  bj  night 
NOCTURN,  D^kt&m, «.  An  office  of  deTo- 

tion  performed  in  the  night. 
NOCTURNAL,  nik-tir'nAl,  a.  88.  Nightly. 
NOCTURN  A  L,  nAk-tir'nll,  «.     An  instro- 

nient  bj  which  obterrations  are  made  in  the 

night. 
To  NOD,  n6d,  e.  a.    To  decline  the  head 

with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  pay  a  iiight  bow ;  to 

bend  downwards  with  quick  motion;  to  be 

drowsy. 
NOD,  n6d,  s.    A  quick  declinatioii  of  the 

head  j  a  quick  declination  ;  the  motion  of  the 

head  in  drowsiness  ;  a  slight  obeisance. 
NODATION,  B^-di'shin,  «.    The  act  of 

making  knots. 
NODDER,  n6d'd&r, «.  96.  One  who  nods. 
NODDLE,  nM'dl,  s.  405.    A  head,  in  con- 

ti^mpt 
NODDY,  n6d'd^,  s.  A  simpleton,  an  idiot. 
NODE,  u&de,  s.    A  knot,  a  knob ;  a  sweU- 

ing  on  the  bone ;  an  intersection. 
NODOSITY,n^^8^.t^«.  CoBplieatkMi, 

knot. 
NODOUS,  n^dis,  a.  814.    Knotty,  fUl  of 

knots. 
NODULE,  n6d3&le,  «.  291,461.    AsmaU 

lump. 
NOGGIN,  n^ff'gin,  t.  t8S.  A  smaU  mag. 
NOIANCE,nd^&nse,s.  88.    Mischief,  in. 

couTenience.    Not  used. 
NOIOUS,  ni^is,  a.  114.    Hnrtftil,   mis- 
chievous.   Not  uied. 
NOISE,  nUse,  s.  299.  Any  kind  of  sound  ; 

outcry,  clamour,  boasting  or  importunate  talk; 

occasion  of  talk. 
To  NOISE,  nUze,   v.  a.    To  spread  by 

rumour  or  report. 
NOISEFUL)    ntke'fil,   a.     Loud,    cla- 

morons. 
NOISELESS,  nUxeals,  a.  Silent,  without 

sound. 
NOISINESS,  nU'x^nls,  s.    Loudness  of 

sound. 
NOISEMAKER,    nike'mkk&r,   $,    da- 

mourer. 
NOISOME,   nU's&m,   a.   ICG.     Noxious, 

mischievous,  unwholesome ;   offensive,    dis- 
gusting. 
NOTSOMELY,  n&^sfim-l^,  ad.  With  a  feUd 

stench,  with  an  infectious  sl«ani. 
NOISOMEN  ESS,  n^s&ro-nls,  #.   Aptness 

to  disgust,  offensivencis. 
NOISY,  nU's^,  c.  468.    Sounding  loud ; 

clamorous,  turbulent. 
NOLL,nAle,  s.  406.  A  head,  a  noddle.  Not 

used. 
NOLinON,  n^lbh'in,  t.  UnwHlingness. 
NOMBLES,  n&m'bU,  t.  659.    The  entnuls 

of  a  deer. 


.«X 


This  word  may  W  sddsd  to  the.  Cataloga*.-- 
Mo.  165. 
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NOMENCLATOR,n6m-ln.klk'tir,  s.  Oat 

who  calls  things  or  penons  by  thekpropci 


NOMENCLATURE,  n6m4n.klktsh4re,  i. 

461.    The  act  of  naming ;  a  ▼ocabolarj,  s 

dictionary. 
NOMINAL,  n6m'mi.nll.  a.  88.    Refemig 

to  names  rather  than  to  things. 
NOMINALLY,    n6m'm4-nil4^  ad.    Bj 

name  titulary. 
To  NOMINATE,  nWro^-nkte,  r.  a.   Tb 

name,  to  mention  by  name ;  lucnlitk,  tasrt 

down,  to  appoint  by  name. 
NOMINATION,  BAmHB^-nk'ihin, «.    Tke 

act  of  mentioning  by  name ;  the  power  of 

appointing. 
NOMINATIVE,    nirn'm^-nl-tfr,  i.    TU 

case  in  Grainroar  that  primarily  desigualM 

the  name  of  any  thing. 

t^  This  word,  ia  tb<r  harry  of  school  proaaaiiiJii, 
is  always  heard  In  three  sjrilablts,  aa  If  wriltra  Htm- 
native ;  and  this  pronaoclaiion  has  so  gcscrally  p^ 
vailed,  that  makint  the  word  coiuut  of  Coar  ajlUUw 
would  be  Miff  and  pedanUck.— 8v«  Cl^. 

NONAGE,  ndn'ltcUe,  #.    Blinority,  tine  of 

life  before  legal  maturity. 
NONCE,  n6nse,s.  Purpose,  intent,  dcriga. 

Obsolete. 

ty  This  word  is  still  osed  In  firniiliar  coavtrsatiaa, 
and  shoaki  aol  b«  eatlraly  diacardod.  Janl«  wi 
SklanardiS^  wWehr  ia  the  derivadoa  oClUswsH: 
bat  the  latter,  %ri(h  his  oaaal  disccrafncat,  inctiaas  » 
retolTc  it  into  once :  and  it  is  la  Uiis  seoac  that  it  saMi 
now  to  be  feneraliy  ascd. 

NONCONFORMITY,  n^n-kin-fSr^-Ai. 

Refusal  of  compliance ;  refusal  to  join  ia  tki 

established  religion. 
NONCONFORMIST,  n^nk^fir'nUt,  i. 

One  who  refuses  to  join  in  the  established 

worship. 
NONE,  n&n,  s.  165.  Not  one ;  not  any. 
NONENTITY,  n6n-4nt^.t^,  s.    Nonexiit. 

ence ;  a  thing  not  existinir. 
NONEXISTENCE,  n^.|^.zis't&se,f.  Is- 

esiftenoe,  state  of  not  existing 
NONJURING,  n6n.j&'ring,a.  410.  BeloH- 

ing  to  those  who  will  nut  swear  allegianoe  ts 

the  Hanoverian  family. 
NONJUROR,  n6n36.rfir,  f.  166.  One  who, 

conceiving  James  II.  ui\justlv  deposed,  rr- 

fusrs  to  swear  allegianoe  to  those  who  haft 

succeeded  htm. 
NONNATURALS,     n6n.nlrtsh&.rllx,    f. 

Any  thtiic  which  is  not  luiturally,  but  hyscd- 

dent  or  abuse,  the  cause  of  disease,     Pbjti' 

cians    reckon   these    to   be  six,    vis.  i-^* 

diet,  sleep,  exercise,  excretk>n,  and  the  pa** 

siuns. 
NONPAREIL,  n6n.p|.ril',  s.    Eicelleace 

unequalled  ;  a  kind  of  apple  ;  printers'  letter 

of  a  small  sise,  on  wliicli  small  Bibles  aod 

Common  Prayers  are  printed. 
NONPLUS,  n^n'pl&s,  s.    Punle,  ittOHlity 

to  say  or  do  more. 
To  NONPLUS,  n6n'pl&s,  v.  a.  To  coai<Hia<I» 

to  puzxie. 
NONRESIDENCE,    n6n.r2s's^^llaie,    «. 

failure  of  rasidence. 
NONRESIDENT, n^nrls'se^ent, f.  Oat 

who  neglects  to  live  at  the  proper  place. 
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NONRE8I8TANCE,    nAn-r^i^ialiise,   «. 

The  principle  of  not  opposing  the  king,  rcadj 

obeditmce  to  a  superior. 
NONSENSE,  oAn's^flte,  «.    Unmeaning  or 

ongrmmiiMtinl  language  ;  uiflet,  tbiogt  of  no 


iniportancr. 
NONSENSICAL,  n6n-sln'a^.kil,  «. 


Un- 


n»eaniiiK.  fuolisb*  •>      .     .      « 

NONSENSICALNESS,n6n-«iD's^.kil.nl8, 

NONSOLVENT,  n^n^l'viot, «.  One  who 

cannot  pay  hit  debts. 
NONSOLimON,n6n.8&.l&'8h6n, «.  Failure 

of  sulutioiu 
NONSPARING,  ndn-fpk'ring,  tu  MtrcUess, 

all-deatroving.    Out  of  ase. 
To  NONSUlT,  ii6n't&te,  v.  a.  U%.    To  de- 
priTe  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  for  some 
nUofc  in  the  roanagemeut. 
NOODLE,  n&i'dl,  $.  406.    A  fool,  a  timple- 

len. 
NOOK,  nSftk,  f .  S06.  A  comer. 
NOON,  n&6n,  «.  S06.    The  middle  hour  of 

the  d«y.     It  is  osed  fur  midnight  in  poetry. 
t7**  TU  night,  dead  nicht ;  and  weary  Natarc  lies 
"  So  faat  a*  if  alie  never  were  to  riae. 
••  Uan  wolT««  fwietlolMml  at  nitbl'i  pale  noon, 
"  No  wakinn  doff*  aark  at  tbif  tilcut  roo«>a; 
**  Kor  bay  the  glioMt  thai  gii '«  «i>h  horror  by, 
•*  To  view  Ibe  cavcrna  wbt  re  their  bodiei  lie." 
/,eet  r/uodotims, 

NOONDAY,  nSSn-dk'  i.  Mid-day. 
NOONDAY,  nS6n-dk,a.  Meridional. 
NOONING,  n&6n'ing,  «.    Repose  at  noon. 

A  cant  word. 
NOONTIDE,  nWn'tlde, «.  Mid-day. 
NOONTIDE,  nWntlde,  a.  Meridional. 
NOOSE,  aUife,  «.  4S7.    A  running  knot, 

which  the  more  it  is  drtwn  hinds  the  cln»er. 
To  NOOSE,  nhlae,  r.  a.  487.    To  tie  in  a 


To  NOSE,  ii^,«.  «•  To  icentyto  fmell ;  to 

face,  t4i  oppose. 
To  NOSE,  nA«e,  v.  ».  To  look  big,  to  blus« 

ter.     Nu(  used. 
NOSEBLEED,  n6ze^lc^,  i .  An  herb. 
NOSEGAY,  uhzt^gk^  «.    A  posie,  a  bunch 

of  Bowers. 
NOSELESS,  n^zel^s,  «.  Wanting  a  note. 
NOSESMART,   nAse'smirt,  $.    The  herb 

cresses. 
NOSLE,  ndz'xl.  i.  The  extremity  of  a  thing, 

as,  the  nusle  of  a  pair  of  bellows* 

ty  As  thi»  w«»rd  is  Invariably  pruooanead  wllli  Ibe 
0 short,  Dr.  JohoMo's  S|)«lliac  to  as  absurd  hart  as  ia 
CodU,  whiib  sue. 

NOSOLOGY,  uA^n^jt,  «.    Doctrine  of 

diseases.  .     .     «.  «    . 

NOSOPOIETICK,nA.iA.pW-4ftfk,«,  Pro- 

ducing  diseases. 
NOSTRIL,  nis'tril,  «.    The  cavity  in  the 

nose. 
NOSTRUM,  nis'trfim,  «.    A  medicine  not 

yet  made  poUick,  but  reroainiug  in  some  tiii- 


NOPE,  nApe,  «.    A  kind  of  bird  caUed  a 

holSoch  or  redtail. 
NOR,  n&r,  eet^.  64.  A  particle  marking  the 

second  or  aobscquent  braiicii  of  a  iieffatiire 

proposition. — Nor  is  sometiioet  used  in  the 

irst  branch  for  neither ;  as,  1  Nor  love  mvielf 

Nor  thee.. 
NORTH,  ntrf  A,  f .  The  point  opposite  to  the 

sen  in  the  meridian  ;  the  point  opposite  to  the 

•*>•**».  .      ... 

NORTHEAST,  nirfjU^sf , «.  The  point  be- 

tween  the  north  and  ea*t. 
NORTHERLY,  n&i'TH&r-l*,  «.  S8.    Being 

towards  the  i^orilu 
NORTHERN,  nir'TH&m,  c.  88.    Being  in 

the  north. 
NORTHSTAR,  nWAitilr, «.  The  pole-sUr. 
NORTHWARD,  nirM'wJrtI,  88.  >  od.    To- 
NORTHWARDS,  nirfik'wirdx,    S     wards 

the  north. 
NORTHWEST,  nMh-nW,  *.    The  point 

between  the  north  and  west. 
NORTHWIND,  n&r<A'wlnd,  «.    The  wind 

thai  blows  from  lite  north. — See  Wind, 
NOSE,  n^e, «.  The  prominence  on  the  face, 

which  is  the  organ i>f  scent  and  the  eniuncturv 

of  the  brain ;  scent,  safracity. — To   lead    bV 

the  Nose,  to  drac  by  force,  as  a  bear  bv  h  s 

ring  ;  to  lead  blindly.  — |'o  thrust  uuc's  N»>se 

into  the  affairs  of  another,  to  he  a  busy- bud >. 

'-'To  Dut  one's  Ntfse  out  of  juint,  lo  pat  one 
out  g|  the  aieciions  of  aiiotncr, 
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ge  hand. 
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•T,  nit,  ad.    The  particle  of  negation  or 

refusal ;  it  denotes  cessation  or   extinction. 

No  more. 
NOTABLE,  ni'tl-bl,  or  nit'l-bl,  «.    Re- 

roarlcable,  memorable,  observable;   careful, 

bustling. 

1^  Wheo  Ihif  word  slgniftes  remarkable.  II  ought  to 
he  pronoancc<l  in  the  first  manner :  aud  wbea  it  means 
carefal  or  bimllnR,  in  the  last.  The  adverh  Mlows 
Iha  same  aoaluxy  ;  nor  onebl  this  iliitinetiun  (Ihoagb 
a  blemish  ia  langnte*-)!©  be  oeflected.— Sea  BokU 

NOTABLENESS,  nil'tA-W-nis,  s.  Appear- 
ance  of  businrsa.  ^.a..i      -  «- 

NOTABLY,  nA'tA-hli,  ornAfl-bl*^  Me- 
morablr,  remarkably ;  with  oonaeqaroee,  with 
show  of  impofUiice. 

NOTARIAL,  n^tk'ri-ll,  a.  Taken  by  a 
notary. 

NOTARY,  ni'tl-r*,  i.  An  offlcer  whose 
business  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which 
may  concern  the  pohlick. 

NOTATION,  nA-tk'»h6n,  «.  The  act  or 
practice  of  recording  any  tiling  by  marks,  as 
by  figures  or  letters  ;  meaning,  signification. 

NOTCH,  n5uh,  «.  A  nick,  a  hoUow  cut  in 
any  thing.        ^  _  .  « 

To  NOTCH,  n^Uh,  r.  d.  To  cut  in  small 
hollows.  ^  - .  ... 

NOTCHWEED,  nitshVted,  *.  An  herb 
called  orach. 

NOTE,  nAte, «.  84.  Mark,  token ;  notice, 
heed  ;  reputation,  consequence ;  account,  in- 
formation, intelligence  ;  tune,  voice  ;  single 
sound  in  musick  ;  state  of  being  observed  ; 
short  hint ;  a  small  letter ;  a  paper  given  in 
confession  uf  a  debt ;  licads  of  a  subject ;  ea- 
planat«>ry  ann<itatuin. 

To  NOTE,  nAle,  r.  a.  To  obsenre,  to  remark, 
to  heed  ;  lo  attend,  to  set  down  ;  to  charge 
with  a  crime ;  in  musick,  to  set  down  tlie 
n«.les  of  a  tune.    ,        ,,  ,    . 

NOTEBOOK,  nite'bWk,  i.  A  book  in 
which  note«  and  memorandums  are  set  down. 

NOTED,  n«^i^d, pari. a.   Remarkable, emi- 

lunf.  crlrbfM'ed,  eirregious. 

\  OTKH .  nA'tfir, ».  «*.  He  who  takes  notice. 
NOTHING,  nuf/b'ing,  i.  lOft.      Nonentity; 

not  ttny  ihuiti,  »o  particular  thikg  ;  no  other 
tiling  ;  nu  riuaiitity  or  degree  ;  no  importance. 
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n  «59.FkeTJ,(trTT,ttn8$,(4t81— miOS, 

in  use  ;  no  possession  or  fortune ;  no  difli- 

cnlly,  i»o  trouble  ;  a  thing  of  no  proportion  ; 

Iriflr.   somtftliititc    of  no    con»ideraiion.— -To 

makf  N.nhing  «»f.  to  do  with  case,  to  niakc  Jio 

dllTiciilty  of ;  lo  fail  in  an  atteiopt,  to  do  iucf- 

frctually.  ,      ,         - 

NOTHINGNESS,  n&iAing-nfes,  t.  Non-ex- 

iHience  ;  thine  uf  uo  value. 
NOTICE,  nAti,  #.  142.  Remark,  heed,  ob- 
servation,  regard  ;   information,    intelligence 

given  or  rect* ived.       .     ,     ,      ,        • 
NOTIFICATION. nA-ti-fi-ki'shftn, «.  The 

act  of  making  known. 
To  NOTIFY,  n^»  ti-fl,  r.  a,  183.  To  declare, 

to  make  known. 
NOTION,  nA'sk6n,«.  Thought,  representa- 

lion  of  anj  thing  formed  by  the  mind  ;  scnti- 

nient,  opinion. 
NOTIONAL,  nA'shdn-il, «.  88.  Imaginary, 

ide^l  ;  dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 
NOTION  ALITY,nA-8hun4ne-te,«.  Empty, 

ungronnded  opinion. 
NOTION  ALLY,     nA'shfin-il.l*,    «i.      In 

idea,  mentally.       .     .     ,  ,   , 
NOTORIETY,    nA-tA-rl'ki,    i.      PubUck 

knowlfdce,  publick  exposure. 
NOTORIOUS,    nU6'rh'<iB,  a.  314.    Pub- 

licITlv  known,  evident  to  the  world  ;  known 

to  dnadvantaee.        ,     ,    ,   ,      , 
NOTORIOUSLY,  ni-ti'ri-6s-l*,  od.    Pab- 

licklv,  evidently.  ,     ,     •   ?        7 

NOTf^lUOUSNESS,     ii6-tMri-6s-n^     s. 

Pi  Mick,  fame, 
Nf)TWHEAr,  nitliwite,  «.     A  kind  of 

wheat  onhcHrded. 
NOTWITHSTANDING,    not-wlfA-stand'- 

ing,  ron;.    Without  hindrance  or  obstruc- 
•     tiou  frotn  ;  altliough  ;  neverthcletv  however. 
NOTUS,  ni'tus,  «.  The  south  wind. 
NOVATION,  n^vi'ihin,  i.  The  introdoo. 

tion  of  something  new. 
NOVATOR,  n^'\Mr,  «.  166,  S21.  The  in- 

troducer  of  *4>melhing  new. 
NOVEL*  n6v'vel,  a.  102.  New,  not  ancient ; 

in  the  civil  law,  appendant  to  the  code,  and 

of  later  eniction. 
NOVEL,  n6v'v*l,  i.    A  small  tale;  a  law 

annexed  to  the  C'>de. 
Nf>VEUST,    nAvVel-llst,    «.     InnoTat<>r, 

a^sfftor  of  novtity  ;  a  writer  of  r.ovels. 
NOVF.LTY,  n*iv'vel.ti,».     Newness,  state 

uf  brin2  iinknuwn  to  former  times. 
NOVEMBER,  no-v^m'bur,  i.  The  elcTcnth 

month  of  the  ^ear,  or  the   ninth  reckoned 

from  March. 
NOVENARY,  n4v'6n4-r^  i.    Number  of 

nine. 

f^  I  bnve  foMowe  I  Dr.  J^kntoo  and  Eotick  in  the 
•r.  eniantM*  wf  ihi«  word,  i  ■tber  iban  Mr.  >heiiiUD, 
wbu  prrtrrvet  thr  flr»l  vowel  lon^  and  j»lace»  the  ac- 
cent t»o  Ihf  ftrCitnii  »)llaMe. 

NOVERCAL,  nA-vtVkH,  a.     Having  the 

muiiier  of  n  siep-mollicr. 
NOUGHT,   nawt,  ».  tl9,  303.     Not  any 

thnig.  «4.ihH.»:.— lo  set  at  Naught,  no^  to 

V4lue.  ti»  »tit"l. 
NOVK  E,  nA>'vis,«.  142.  One  not  acquaint- 

ed  with  anv  ti.iue,  a  fresh  m*n ;  one  who  has 

euirrrd  a  rtligious  huusc,  bat  not  >et  taken 

the  V  w. 
NOVITIATE,  nA-vWe-ke,  «.  The  sUte  of 

a  novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudimenU  are 
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learned  ;  the  time  spent  in  a  relipo«  b 
by  way  of  trial,  hefore  the  vow  is  taken. 

NOVITY,  n6v'i-tc,s.  Newmss,  novelty. 

NOUN,  ii^a,  $.  312.  The  name  of  tay 
thing  in  grammar. 

To  NOURISH,  ndr'rish,  r.  a.  314.  Toio- 
crease  or  support  by  food ;  to  support,  ta 
maintain  ;  to  encourage,  to  foment ;  to  train 
or  educate ;  to  promote  growth  or  strength, 
as  food. 

NOURISHABLE,n&r'rIsh4-bl,«.  Sosoep. 

tive  of  nourishment. 

NOURISHER,  n&r'rUh.&r,  9.  08.    The  per- 

son  or  thin^  that  nouriohes. 
NOURISHMENT,  nir^rlah-ra^nt,  t.    That 

which  is  ^iven  or  received  in  order  to  the  stip* 
port  or  increase  of  growth  or  strength  ;  food, 
sustenance. 

To  NOUSEL,  nfiz'zl,  «.  «.  102.  To  nurse  np, 
corniptf'd  probuhjv  from  nnrs^. 

To  NOUSEL,  nuz'rl,  r.  a.  To  entrap,  t» 
in^nare  as  in  a  noM^e.  Ttiey  nuzzJe  hoj:» ; 
that  is,  thfv  put  a  rii  l'  «m  ihiir  n<jses,  to  fwe- 
vent  llirir  ili^iiii'ir  — J'>   titon. 

NOW,  nou,  ud,  40,  322.  At  this  time,  at 
ll'.e  lifut*  present;  a  little  while  ago.  It  is 
soiuefimes  a  particle  of  C'lnrxion  ;  a»,  If 
this  be  trt:e,  he  is  gMiity ',  N*'W  this  i*  trtie, 
tlierif'T"  hf  is  guilty.  After  »'»'%  ;  <iuce  thiij;.»» 
are  so,  in  famiti  ir  «|>f*Th. — N  -w  niul  ll»en,  »l 
one  linif  and  an  tlher,  note  rainly. 

NOW,  nou,  s.  Present  momcot. 

NOWADAYS,  noa'A-daze,  ad.     In  the  pre- 

fetif  ol''". 

NOW  H  KRE,  n<\niware,arf.  Ntit  in  any  place. 
NOWISE,  iw'wize,  #.     Not  in  any  maimer 

or  decree. 

^  1  bi»  word,ssy*  Dr.  Johnson,  l»  comnMUilf  writ- 
Icn  and  ^)>oki;ii.  b\  iguor-tu  barbftri«p».  Xatrmft. 

NOXIOUS,  n/)k'sh/is,  a.    Hurtful,  harmfbl, 

hatieful  ;  cuiltv,  criminal. 
NOXIOUSNESS,  n6k  fthOs-nfc,  a.    Htirt- 

fulness,  insalubrity. 
NOXIOUSLY,  nik'sh&s-le,  ad.  Hnrtfullj, 

perniciously. 
NOZLE,  nAzxl,  i .  405.  The  noije,  the  moot, 

the  end. 

ty  Tkis  word.  ¥y  being  smtltn  with  s.  Is  rsiWr 
mor«  correct  than  mosU;  b-it  both  of  tttem  art  r»4»- 
e«llv  defective— S*-!:  CodU. 

NUBIFEIU)US,n&-birf(gr-fis,a,     Brinfiaf 

Ch'uds. 

To  NUBILATE,nii^I1.4te,  r.  «.  TocUad- 
NUBILE,  nu'bft,  a.  140.    Marriageable,  H 

for  mHrTia::e. 
NUCIFEROUS,  n&sIfflr-Ji, «.  518.    Nt«- 

bearinp. 
NUCLEUS,  ni'kl^a«,f.  AkemH.any  thiif 

about  which  i»attt  r  is  gathered  or  conglobalrd. 
NUDATION,  nt\-da'ih(jn,  «.    The  act  of 

making  hare  or  naked. 
NUDITY,  niiMt-t^  J.  Naked  parts. 
NUC;  ACITY,  nA-gaa'«^ti,  a.     Futiliiy,  tri- 

Hill  J  t  »lk  i»r  twiitivii.ur. 

NUtiATION,  nA-gii'thin,  a.    Tha  act  ar 

nractice  of  triflitiL'* 

NU(;ATORY,nugl-tur.*,«.5ia.    Tnli»C» 

futile. 

yy  For  the  o,  tee  Ikmfthk. 

NUISANCE,  nVsHnae,  ».  t4J.  Sotoethiag 
iioiioHs  or  offensive;  in  Uw,  temcUuog  *■* 
incommodes  the  neighbourhood. 
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To  NULL,  D&l,  r.  a.  To  annol,  to  annihilate. 
NtJLLIBIETY,  nil-l^bVi-t^,  #.   The  state 

of  beifi«  nowhere. 
ToMJLLIFV,n&n^fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  annul, 

to  auke  void. 
NULLITY,  n&n^-t^,  f.    Want  of  force  or 

efficacy  ;  want  of  rzistence. 
NUMB,  n&m,  a.  347.   Torpid,  chill,  motion- 

lest;  producing chiKnesi,  benumbing. 
To  NUMB,  ndm,  r.  a.    To  make  torpid,  to 

deaden,  to  (.tupify. 
NUMBEDNCSS,  n&mld-nis,  5.  365.    In- 

terruptionof  lensatiou. 
To  NUMBER,  n&m  b6r,  v,  a.  9S.    To  count, 

to  tell,  to  reckon  how  maii j  ;  to  reckon  as  one 

of  tlie  same  kind. 
NUMBER,  n&m'b&r,  «.      The  species  of 

^■aiility  by  which  it  it  computed  how  many  ; 

•nt  particular  aggregate  of  uniu,  at  Even  or 

Odd  ;    majijr  mure  than  one ;    OHiltitude  that 

■Mj  be   counted  ;   comparative    multitude ; 

•glireg«ted  multitude  ;  harmony;  \er9es,  po> 

ttry ;  in  the  noun  it  is  the  variation  or  change 

if  lermiaation  to  signify  a  number  more  than 


MJMBERER,  nim^lr.&r,   «.      He    who 

futmbers. 

NUMBERLESS,  n&ma>ir.lis,  «.  Inna- 
n^rallr,  more  tlian  can  be  reckoned. 

NUMBLES,  n&m'blz,  «.  S50.  The  entrails 
of  a  deer. 

NUMBNESS,  nfim'nis,  «.  347.  Torpor, 
deadnesi,  »tunefaction. 

NUMERABLE,  n6'mlr44>l,  a.  405.  Ca- 
pable to  be  numbered. 

NUMERAL,  dA  mlril,  a.  38.  Relating  to 
ouraber,  consisting  <>f  number. 

NUMERALLY,  n&'mlr4ll.ll,a4.  Accord- 
»»>f  to  number. 

NPMERARY,  nfi'm«r4-r*,  a.  512.  Any 
thint!  belimging  to  a  certain  number. 

NUMERATION,  ni-roir-k'shin,  «.  The 
•n  of  numbering ;  the  rule  of  ariihmetick 
«bich  tenches  tm*  notation  of  numbers,  and 
melJiod  of  reading  numbers  regularly  ilotcd. 

NUMERATOR,  n&'mir-kt^r,  ».  521.  He 
that  numbers  ;  that  number  which  serves  as 
the  common  measure  to  otliers. 

NUMERICAL,  nA-roir'Hkil,  a.  609.  Nu- 
meral, denoting  number  ;  the  same  not  only 
ill  kind  or  species,  but  nnmber. 

NUMERICALLY,  ni.mlr'rik-4l4,  ad.  Re- 
<pectinc  samene«s  in  number. 

NUMERIST,  n&'m^r-rist,  «.  One  that  deals 
in  numbrr«. 

NUMEROSrrY,n6-m^r.rds'sM*,».  Num- 
ber, Uie  state  of  bring  numerous ;  harmony. 
naneroo*  flow. 
NUMEROUS,  ni'ro^r.ri«,«.  314.  Contein- 
h»g  many,  conti^ting  of  manv,  ii«»t  few  ;  har- 
■MMiious,  consitiiiii:  of  parts  rightly  numbered; 
iveJadtoos.  tuu»iaiJ. 

NUMEROUSNESS,  nfi'mlr-ris-nia,  a.  The 
qcality  of  being  uumrrous  *,  harmony,  mnti- 

NUMMARY,  nfim'ml-r^,  a.    Relating  to 

NUMSKULL,  ndm'skJil,  s.  A  dunce,  a 
f*"!!,  a  hluckhead  ;  the  head,  in  btirl<'ique. 

N^mSKULLED,  n&m'ski^'d,  a.  3C2.  Dull, 
•««»P*»d  doltiah. 

fiW,  ttte,  t.  A  woman  dedicated  to  the 
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•ererer  dotiea  of  religion,  sadaded  In  a  dolt* 
ter  from  the  world. 
NUNCIATURE,   nin'sh^^-t&re,   «.     The 

office  of  a  nuncio. 
NUNCIO,  ndn'8h^-6,  s,  357.    A  messenger, 

one  that  brings  tidings ;  a  kind  of  spiritual 

envoy  fnim  the  Pope. 
NUNCHION,  nin'shin.  «.     A   piece    of 

victuals  eaten  between  meals. 

t^  I  c«nn<*t  Hnd  a  tnUer  <!eriv«tion  of  tbis  word 
than  Xoon-chion,  or  •omciblug  taken  ai  immm  before 
tbc  re^Dlxr  meal  ofdliintrr. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  nfin-kVpl-tlv,  J 

NUNCUPATORY,  n&n.k6'p4.t6r.r^,6I2.  S 

a.     Puhlickly  or  solemnly  declaratory,  Ter- 

bally  pronounced. 

^  Dr.  Johufou  and  Mr.  narclsy  have  very  impro- 
peily  accented  the«e.two  words  apoa  tlie  third  »ylla« 
ble ;  W.  JohiitCdii  and  Bailey  on  the  Arsi ;  baf  Dr. 
Alb,  P.nlick,  aud  ^r.  Sli«ridao.  more  correctly,  io  my 
opinion,  on  (be  iccond. 

NUNNERY,  n&n'n&r-^,f.  554.  A  house  of 
nuni,  of  women  dedicated  to  the  sceerer 
duties  of  religion. 

NUPTIAL,  nVshAl,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to 
marriage. 

NUPTIALS,  n&p'shlla,  ff.    Marriage. 

NURSE,  n&rse,  s.  A  woman  that  has  the 
care  of  another's  child ;  a  woman  that  has  the 
care  of  a  sick  |>er»on;  one  who  breeds,  edu> 
cates,  or  protects ;  an  old  woman  in  contempt ; 
th«*  state  of  being  nursed. 

To  NURSE,  n&rse,  v,  a.  To  bring  up  a 
child  not  one's  own  ;  to  bring  up  any  ttiiiig 
young  ;  tn  feed,  to  keep,  to  iuainl«in  ;  to  tend 
the  Kick,  to  pam|>er,  to  foiuent,  t<»  encourage. 

NURSER,  nfir's&r,  s.  98.    One  that  nurses  ;  ^ 
a  pr«>m(>ter,  a  footr t  ter. 

NURSERY,  n&r'sir-re,  «.  554.  The  act  or 
office  of  nuraing  ;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a 
nurse's  care  ;  a  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be 
transplanted  to  other  groiuid  ;  pUce  where 
younu  citildrrn  ere  nur»ed  and  orctught  up : 
tlie  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  tosterecl 
tr  broueht  up. 

NURSLING^  nursling,  s .  410.   One  nursed 

np  ;  a  f  •ndlini;. 
NURTURE,   n&r^Uh6re,  u  461.  Food,  diet  ; 

educatii'ii,  in9litutit>n. 
To  NURTURE,  niir'tsh&rc,  r.  a.    To  edu- 
cate, to  train,  to  bring  up. — To  nurture  upf  to 

bring  hv  care  nnd  f«M>d  to  maturity 
To  NUSTLE,  n6s's'l,  r.  a.  472.    To  fondle, 

to  cherish. 
NUT,  nit,  s.    The  fruit  of  certain  trees— it 

consists  of  a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard   sliell ; 

a  small  body  with  teeth,  w^ich  correspond 

with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 
NUTBROWN,  nfit^r5i^,  a.    Brown  like  a 

nut  kept  long. 
NUTCRACKERS,  nitTtrlk-kirr,  «.     Ao 

instrument  used  to  break  nuts. 
NUTOALL,  n&t'gal,  s.     Excrescence  of  an 

oak.  ,      ^ 

NUTHATCH,  nftt1i*tsh,,      ) 
MJTJOBBER,  n6ljAb.b6r,    >  «.    A  hird. 
NUTPECKER,nfit'p^k.k6r,  3 
N  UTHOOK,     nfifbi^k,  f .    A  stick  with  a 

h4H»k  at  the  end. 
NUTMEG,  nAt'm^g,  s.    The  muaked  nut,  a 

kind  of  spice  im(>orted  from  the  East  Indies. 
NUTSHELL,  nifsh^l,  s.    The  hard  sab. 

stanoe  tliat  encloses  the  kernel  of  the  nat* 
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NUTTREE,  nif  trW,  *.    The  tree  that  bear* 

niiM.  a  Imzf  I. 

NITRIFICATION,  nA-tr^rtr-ki'shun,  5. 
Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

NUTRIMENT,  nA'tr^-nilnt,*.  Food,  ali- 
ment. 

NUTRIMENTAL,  nfi-tr^-m^n'tAl,  a.  88. 
Havinc  thr  niiaiilies  of  food. 

NUTRITION,  nA.tri8h'6n,  5.  The  act  or 
quiiUtv  of  rioiirisliinp. 

NUTRICIOUS,  ni-lrish'us,  a.  314.  Hav- 
iiiL'  il»e  quality  of  nourishing. 

NUTRITIVE,  nt'tri-tlv,  a.  158.  Nourish- 
ing, ntitrimcnlal. 

NITRITURE,  nA'tr^-tire,  #.  The  power 
of  nourishine. 

To  NUZZLE,  nfiz'zl,  r.  a.  405.  To  nurse,  to 
fosler ;  to  fio  with  the  no$e  down  like  a  hop. 

NYCTALOPS,  nik'tA.l«ip9,  #.  One  that  is 
purblii:d,  one  who  tees  best  in  the  night. 

NYMPH,  nfmf,  «.  413.  A  goddess  of  the 
woods,  nieadowf,  or  waters  ;  country  girl ;  in 
poetry,  a  lady. 


O. 


O,  A,  161.  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of 
wishing  or  exclamation.  O  is  used  o^  Shake- 
speare for  a  circle  or  oval,  as.  Within  this 
wooden  O. 

OAF,  Afe,  s.  295.  A  changeling,  a  foolish 
child  left  by  the  fairies^  a  dolt,  a  blockhead, 
an  idiot. 

OAFISH,  ^feish,  a.    Stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

OAFISHNESS,  Afe'Ish-nls, s .  Stupidity, 
duiness. 

OAK,  Ake,  f.  205.  A  well-known  tree; 
the  wood  of  the  tree. 

OAKAPPLE,  Ake'lp-pl,  «.  A  kind  of 
s^omiv  cxcresceuce  on  tht-  oak. 

O  \  KEN,  6'k*n,  a.  103.  Made  of  oak,  ga- 
thried  from  oak. 

OAKKSPIN,  i'k'n-pln,  *.    An  apple. 

OAKUM,  ^'kum,  s.  Cords  untwisted  and 
reduced  tti  hemp. 

O  A  R,  Are, «.  295.  A  long  pole  with  a  broad 
enH,  by  which  vetseh  are  driven  in  the  water. 

To  OAR,  Are,  r.  a.    To  row. 

To  OAR,  Are,  c. a.    To  impel  by  rowing. 

O ARY,  o'r^,  a.  Having  the  form  or  use  of 
oar«. 

OATCAKE,  Ate'kike,  s.  205.  Cake  made 
of  the  meil  of  oats. 

OATEN,  Arn,  a.  103.  Made  of  oats,  bear- 
ine  u«ts. 

OATH,  A/A,  s.  205.  An  affirmation,  nega- 
tion or  promise,  corroborated  by  the  attesu- 
tion  of  the  Divine  Being. 

OATHHREAKINO,  AtA'bri.king, «.  Per- 
jury, the  vitiUtioii  of  an  oatJi. 

O  At  MALT,  Ate'mllt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oata. 

OATMEAL,  At'm^le,  or  Ate'm^Ie,  s.  295. 
Pi"wer  made  by  grinding  oaU. 

OATS,  AUf,  i. .  A  grain  with  which  honet 
afcled. 
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OATTHISTLE,  Ate7Als-s*l,».    An  herb. 
OBAMBULATION,   ^b-lm-bA-liiihto,  i. 

The  act  of  walking  about. 
To  OBDUCE,  ib-diise,  r.  0.    Todrawoter 

as  a  covoriiiij. 
OBDUCTION,  ^b^uk'shin,  #.    The  act  of 

Covering,  or  lavini:  a  cover. 
OBDURACY,  AbOii-r^-iA,  or  Ab-dA'ri-i*, •• 

^93,  W4.  Intlcxihle  wickedness, impeniiew*. 

hardness  of  heart. 

t^  W.  Johnston  tn'J  Entick  are  lie  only  ortbot- 
pUis  who  ado^t  lU«  liril  m»<>c  of  accrnlioc  tbi»  •«***. 
while  Dr.  J()lin»on,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kes- 
rick,  Hcichanan,  Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  the  U*. 
Mr.  Scott  atkpts  l>oth,  bat  fteein*  to  (ivc  tb«  laucrtke 
prefennce  by  placiug  it  ftrtt.  The  awentaaUoa  t4 
fills  woul  must  be  (ietcrmincd  by  that  of  9b4ur^<, 
fn.ni  which  ii  is  detived.  It  seeuis.  h^iwevet ,  •• '"^ 
low  the  rxainpltf  of  accuracy,  procuracf,  Itc  it 
throwing  the  accent  on  the  trst  syltdblc.  As  Uitie  *« 
some  terrainaiiuns  which  seem  to  allract  the  ■€««■•  <• 
the  lauer  syllables,  as  mtttr,  end,  ice.  a»  sptctttm,*^ 
iervator^  &c.  comprtkemd,  apprehend,  etc  »  ^n 
are  oihert  that  Si-eiii  tu  rept:l  it  to  the  brfinninf  of  t^ 
word,  as  art/,  acy,  Sic.  at  efficacy,  optimacf,  «#•*•• 
mact/f  &c.  salutary,  trihuiary,  advi  rtary^  Ac  T^ 
w Old  in  qnestion  seems  to  b«  of  ibe  latter  rl«>s.  sm 
therefore  more  analogically  pronounced  wiih  tb*^*^' 
cent  on  the  first  titan  od  lh«  second  syllable*-^** 
Obdurate. 
OBDURATE,  6b'j{i-rJite,  or  6b-d&'rite,  •• 

91,  293,294.503.    Hard  of  heart.  ineeiiWy 

obstinate  in  ill.  hardened;    firm.  ttubborD; 

harsh,  rugged. 

^  TbU  word  Is  pronooneed  with  the  acceat  oa  At 
second  syllable  by  Dr.  Johnson.  .Mr.  Sheridaa,  Dr- 
Kcnrick,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Kares.  Mr.  ElpblDiioa.  Mr. 
Barclay,  Buchanau,  and  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  on  tbc  ir< 
by  Bailey.  Entick,  and  W.  Johnston.  Mr.  Srod  m- 
cents  it  either  on  the  6rU  or  second.  b«t  seems  to  fiw 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  The  poets  are  decidrtWy 
in  favour  of  the  pemiltimate  accent :  and,  wbea  i>« 
osaf  e  of  poetry  does  not  contrailirt  any  plala  msHJ 
of  prosaic  pronunciation,  it  certainly  ha*  a  '••P**^ 
ble  anthority.  But  the  verb  To  indmmie  is  •  wnrt  d 
exactly  the  same  form,  and  has  ibe  same  derivkUoo; 
and  yet  Dr.  Johnaon,  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick.  ^^ 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  and  Entick.  pl»c»»fc« 
accent  on  tbe  first  syllable :  and  my  ot>«erf  »tk)«  W» 
nie  if  there  is  not  a  strong  propensity  in  en*** 
to  place  tbe  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  tbe  wvr^  » 
qurstion.  Thl»  proprnsity,  a»  Ibrre  is  a  plain  anatcfj 
ill  favoar  of  it,  oaght,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  lortaltr' 
To  indurate  is  a  verb  tierlved  from  tbe  Lati»  tm^^- 
TO,  forming  its  participle  in  atu*  ;  and  words  d  tw 
kind  are  (enerally  anglicised  by  tbc  terminali*«  <''• 
and  have  tbe  accent  at  least  as  high  as  the  antepen^'^ 
male  :  thns  from  dtpuro,  propago,  dcsi^o,  Ac.  "» 
lorroed  to  deyuratc,  to  propasatt,  to  desoiate^  4e«  • 
and,  without  recurring  tu  th»:  Latin  imdmrm'ut,  •• 
form  the  regular  participle  indurated  ttom  tbc  ««^ 
Tt»  indurate.  But  thoagb  there  if  tbc  Latin  verb*' 
duro,  we  have  not  formed  an  F.nglivh  verb  tr^yta  tt  w 
ati  as  in  Ibe  former  ca^e,  tun  derive  tbe  ad»crti"  •*• 
durate  from  the  Latin  participial  adiective  ot>dmt*- 
tus  ;  and  no  anaioey  can  b«  more  auifo<sn  iban  i*^ 
ofremvvinf  tbe  accent  two  syllables  hifberttaaM 
tbe  uiiginal:  thus  desperate,  projikgate,  nnd  dtfer*t«. 
have  the  accent  on  the  lir»i  s> liable  ;  and  de»peraf^f 
profUgatus,  and  d^acatus,  on  the  third.  Ar««^l^ 
llii'Veiore,  to  every  anahtgy  of  deiivatioo.  at*duratt 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  firat  ay  tabic;  a»d  w 
poets  hjive  adopted  the  other  acceotaatton,  •e  m»*. 
as  In  MC(fic<ii«i,  and  some  other  words,  adnsit  uS»p^ 
etical  and  a  proaaie  pronunciation,  raibcr  than  <rt* 
•o  Hear  an  analogy  in  favour  of  poetry,  »b:fb  is  w 
frequently  at  variance  with  pr^iae,  and  ••'»«ii»«» 
with  itself.  >.Se«  Academy  and  IncampmrmUe. 

OBDURATELY,  6b'j6.r4t-l*,  mi.      Stab- 

bornlj,  inflexibly. 
OBDURATENESS,6b3&-rit-iiift,<-   S*^ 

bornneM,  inflexibility,  iiopetutcooe. 
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OBJECTIV  EN  ESS,  ib-j^'tlv-nli, «.    The 

stale  of  being  on  object. 
OBJECTOR,  6b.j^k'tiir,  «.  166.      One  who 

otferi  ubj^ctioixt. 

OBIT,  6'bit,  9.     Funeral  obsequies. 

To  OBJURG.VTE,  db-jdr'gke,  t.  a.     To 

cliide,  to  reprove. 
OBJURGATION,  6b.jfir.gli'8h(in,  s,     Re- 

pn»of,  reirehension. 
OBJURGATORY,  ibj&r'gd-t&r-r^, a.    Re- 

preheii5<»ry,  chiding. 

t^  Fur  the  lul  o,  tt  Dometttck ;  and,  for  tbt  ac- 
cent. No.  51«. 

OBLATE,  6b-l^',  a.  Flatted  at  the  poles. 
Used  of  a  spheroid. 

OBLATION,  db-li^'shfin,  «.  An  offering,  a 
sacrifice. 

OBLECTATION,  ib-llk-tli'shan,  #.  De- 
light,  pleasure. 

To  OBLigATE,  6bl^-gite,  r.  a.  To  bind 
bj  contractor  duty. 

OBLIGATION,  Ab-U-gVshfin,  s.  The  bind- 
ing power  of  anj  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract ; 
an  act  which  binds  anj  man  to  some  perform- 
ance; favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gratitude 

OBLIGATORY, ^ba^-gl^.tfir-*,  a.  512.  Im- 
posing an  obligati.>n.  binding,  coercive. 

ToOBUOE,{ftlli!f.\  r-?-  TobincI,to 
'(d-bleedje,  )     impose  obliga- 
tion, to  compel  to  something ;  to  la^  objij^a- 

tioiis  of  gratitude  ;  to  please,  to  gratify.— Set 

Principhs,  No.  111. 
OBLIGEE,  6b.l^j^i',  f .    The  person  who 

binds  another  by  a  Ireal  or  written  coii'ract 
OBLIGEMENT,A-blldje'm^t,orA-bleedje' 

minU  '•    Obligation. 
OBLIGER,  A-blVjiir,  or  A-bliijir,  «.     He 

who  obJiires. 
OBLIGING,  A-blVj?ng,  or  A-bl^^'jIng,  part. 

a.  Civil,  complaisant,  respectful,  engacing. 
OBLIGINGLY,  A-blijIng-l^,  or  A-ble^'jtog 

1^,  ad,    Complaisantly. 
OBLIG INGNESS,  A-blijing-n^,  or  6-bl^^ 

jing-n^B, «.    Complaisance. 
OBLIGOR,  db-l^goi",  s.    He  who  bind 

himself  hy  contract. 
OBLIQUATION,  ^b-l^kwi^'sh&n,  a.     De 

ctinatioii  from  |>er|tendictiliuitv,  obliquity. 
OnUQVE,  6bA\ke\  a.  158,415.  Not  direct 

not  tterpendicuUr.  not  parallel  ;   not  direct. 

uscn  of  sense ;  in  grammar,  any  case  in  noutir 

except  the  noniinaiive. 
OBLIQUELY,  db-llkel^,  ad.  Not  directly 

not  perpendicularly  ;  not  in  ll>c  immediate  t 

direct  meaning. 
OBLIQUENESS, db-llke'njs,  )f. DeviaUoi 
OBLIQUITY,  6b-llk'wi-te,       J     fromphy 

sical  rectitude  ;  deviation  from  parallelism  u 

perpendicularity  ;  deviutiun  from  mural  recti 

tudr. 

To  OBLITERATE,  ib-llt'lii -rite,  r.  «.  T 
cffuce  any  thing  written  ;  to  wear  out,  t- 
destroy,  to  efface.  ,      ,      ,       , 

OBLITERATION,  ib-lil.t&ri'ih&n,  «. 
Etfact-ment,  extinction. 

OBLIVION,  A-bllv'vWn,  «.  UJ.  Forget 
fulness,  cessation  »•(  remerobraiice  ;  amnesty, 
general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  State. 

OBLIVIOUS,  ^bliv'v^&s,  a.    Causing  for- 

netful uess. 

OBLONG,  ibl^Dg,  a.  Longer  than  broad. 
£ea 


OBDUR ATION,  db-jA-rlt'shdn,  s .  Hardness 

of  heart. 
OBDURED,  6b.d&r'd',  a.  S59.  Hardened, 

inflrxihie. 
OBEDIENCE,    i-b''jo-lnse,    *.  29S,  370. 

OhsequioiiAiiess,  %ubmis^!tir.  to  authority. 

i^ThrO  w  hich  forms  the  fii It  *y"*bkof  th'«  word, 
tlu>«^li  aot  ooder  the  accent,  may  octrasionally  be  pro- 
iM«ince<i  ai  >oi«s  and  oyvu  at  \hv  o  io  oral,  oveVf  A:c. 
s»c  Effect :  and  ihuauh  in  r^pid  proitancialion  it  ad- 
raits  uf  a  sliort  oltfcitie  souud,  common  ti>  •oiut  of  ihc 
ufbtr  vowels  wlicn  anacreiit<-d,  yet  its  radical  souhd. 
Of  tltat  wblrb  it  acquire*  on  ihe  l«M»t  diefiodartt  or 
•Alcmnily.  is  otidonbirdly  the  lonj^oprn  o  t>ef«re  men 
tSoned.  Thns  In  that  fU'^itive  pronunciation  which 
ka»  no  exitlvncc  bat  In  tlie  ear,  and  can  l>ardly  be  rx* 
prtsscd  to  the  eye  by  a  corte»pond«?til  sound,  we  per- 
cflvr  very  lltik  diiterence  io  ibr  suitnd  of  tb«-  iiiUial 
vowels  of  abound,  Mf6raid,uu\  obfttietu  e ;  yet,  the 
Biomrnt  we  dwcil  with  the  least  diuiiiciiiesa  on  these 
letters,  the  a.  In  abound,  verfes  to  the  a  ii  father  ; 
Ike  H  has  the  shoii  s^mod  w«  bear  in  tho  prep«>tition 
■f ;  tad  tbe  0  io  ohtditmce  becomes  open,  as  the  ftisl 
•naod  of  that  letter  In  tbe  alphabet.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  o  in  opaque^  opinion,  and  every  initial 
0  eodinc  •  »yllabtc  imme<liat«ly  bcfora  the  accent.— 
SccPiineiples,  No.  ga. 

OBEDIENT,  6-b^'j^-iot, a.    Submissive  to 
authority,  compliant  with  command  or  prohi- 
bition, obsequious. 
OBEDIENTIAL,  ^b^jMn'shll,  a.     Ac- 

cordine  to  the  rule  of  obedience. 
OBEDIENTLY,  ^b*'ji-^nt-l*,  ad.     With 

obedience. 
OBEISANCE,  ^blk'sinse,  «.  250.  A  bow, 
•  courtesy,  an  act  of  reverence, 
t^  I  mast  retract  my  former  pronnnriatlon  of  this 
woni,  which  made  the  diphi bung  d  like  e  in  ohedienct, 
•ad  adofic  the  utmmA  of  a  as  lu  the  ejr  of  o6ejr.  For  the 
fanaer  snood  w«  have  Mr.  Sheridan.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
iod  Mr.  Perry  ;  and  for  the  latter  Mr.  Nares,  Mr. 
tl^lntton,  Mr.  Acoti,  and  W.  Johnston.  Bol,  If  the 
sathoritiag  for  fhb  pronauciation  were  less  wcUhty 
ikaa  they  are,  analofy  would  be  clearly  on  tho  side  1 
have  adeptorl.  ••  d,  when  onder  the  ac«-ent.  is  nioch 
BWr«  rrrqueotly  proooonced  like  eg  in  obey  than  liiie 
ry  In  krjf  ;  the  latter  word  and  ley  beln(  the  only  ex« 
eeptioas  tu  the  (enrral  rale  of  prouounciniC  ejr  when 
•crvaied  ;    and  these  Ictteis,  we  know,  are  perfectly 

vn«**ai«atfo#/.  egd. 

OBELISK,  db'^lisk,  «.  A  magnificent  high 

}>iece  (f  marble  or  stone,  having  usually  four 
•ce*.  aitd  Irssciiinjr  ut»wards  by  de^r^es. 
OBEQU  IT  ATION,  Ab-ek-kw^lA'dhfin,    *. 

The  act  »'f  riding  Hbout. 
OBEURATION,  ^Jb^rrk'shfin,  «.    The  act 

of  waiiderinij  about. 
OBESE,  ^b^se',  d.     Fat,  loadcn  with  flesh. 
OBESENESS,  Ab/se'nes,  Im,   Morbid  fat- 
OBESITY,  A-b^s'se-t*,         S     ness. 
To  OBEY,  h'\ii\  r.  a.  To  pay  submission  to, 

t/i  comply  with,  from  revrreiicr  to  autliority. 
object;  Ab'j^kt,  #.  492.  That  about  which 

any  power  or  faculty  is  em) 'Irivfd  ;  something 

presented  to  the  senses  tu  raua  uny  aHcctiuii 

or  enMitiuti  in  ttie  mind. 
To  OBJECT,  ib-jekt',  e.  a.      To  oppose,  to 

pi^seiit  in  op^Hnitioii ;  to  propose  as  a  charge 

criminal,  or  a  reason  advrrte. 
OBJECTION,  6b-J^k8hfin,  #.    The  act  of 

prrsruting  anything  in  opposition;  adverse 

■rviimrtit  ;  fault  faiiid. 
OBJECTIVE,  6b-j^k'tlv,  a.      Belonging  to 

Ihc  object,  coiitainrd  in  the  object ;  made  ao 

objoct ;  pftiposed  as  an  objecu 
OBJECTIVELY,    ^b-jlk'tirl*,    ad.      In 

■■nncr  oC  an  object. 

410 
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CXBLONOLY,  ^b-l^ngl^,  ad.    Id  an  oblong 

direction. 
OBLONGNESS,  6bling.nfo,  i.    The  state 

<if  being  nbloiie. 

OBLOQUY,  6b'lA.kw^, #.  345.  Censorious 
tprech,  blame,  ilandcr ;  cau^e  of  reproach, 
diNurace. 

OBMUTESCENCE,  6b-mA.t|s'slnse,  s, 
510.     L«>»*  of  speech. 

OBNOXIOUS,  6b-nik'Rhus,  a.  Subject; 
liable  to  puni!»iinient ;  Uahle,  exposed. 

OBNOXIOUSNESS,  ib-nik'shus-nis,  «. 
Sulij»'Ctioii,  iiablenesstn  punishment. 

OBNOXIOUSLY,  6b.D6k'shfis-l^,  ad.  In 
a  state  of  subjection,  in  the  state  of  one  liable 
to  punishment. 

To  OBNUBILATE,  ib.n{iT)*.litc,  r.o.  To 
ch»ud.  to  obscure. 

OBOLE,  6b'6le,  «.  543,  544.  In  pharmacy, 
twelve  erains. 

OBREPTION,  6b-rlp'shin,  i.  The  act  of 
creepinf;  on. 

OBSCENE,  6b-8^n',  a.  Immodest,  not 
agreeable  tu  chastity  of  roind  ;  olfensive,  dis- 
(lUstinE;  inauspicious,  ill-omened. 

OBSCENELY,  6b.s^en'l^,  ad.  In  an  im- 
pure and  unchaste  manner. 

ORSCENENESS,  ib-ttinn^s^')  #.  511.  Im- 

OBSCENITY.6b-8ln'nt-ti,  J  purity  of 
ill  ucht  or  language,  unchaslitv,  l^wdnts*'. 

OBSCURATION,  ib-skWVshun,  j.  Tiie 
act  of  (larkeiiini; ;  a  state  of  t>eii>|{  d  irkei<ed. 

OBSCURE,  6b-sk&re',  a.  Dark,  unenlight- 
ened,  glomny,  hin<iering  aifsht ;  liviu<:  in  tiif 
dark  ;  abstruse,  diflkult ;  not  noted. 

To  OBSCURE,  6b-skAre',  r.  a.  To  darken, 
to  make  dark  ;  to  make  less  visible  ;  tu  make 
less  intelligible  ;  to  make  less  glorious,  beau- 
tiful, or  illustrious. 

OBSCURELY,  Ab-skArea^,  ad.  Not  bright- 
ly, not  luroi>iouslv  ;   out  of  si|;ht,  privately  ; 

not  clearly,  not  pUinly. 
^..^r    ...,,,.        ^^^^ 

ness, 
privacy  ; 

En- 


OBSCURENE8S,  6b-8k&re'nls,  7  s. 
OBSCURITY,  4b-8k&'re-t^,         / 


state, 


want    of  litiht ;     unnoticed 

darkness  (f  nteanine. 
OBSECRATION, Ab.s^-krfc'8h&n,   i. 

treaty,  snpi'lication. 
OBSEQUIES,  ^b's^kwk,  ».  283.     Funeral 

rites,  funer  il  solemnities.      It  is  found  in  the 

singular,  hut  not  much  n^ed. 
OBSEQUIOUS,  ib-sekwt-.fis,  a.     Obedi- 

ent,  compliant,  not  resisting  ;  inShakes|>iare. 

funereal.  ^       ,         ,   ,      , 

OBSEQUIOUSLY,     ib-si'kw^is.li,    ad. 

Obediently,  with  compliance ;  in  Shakespeare 

it  sienifies'with  funeral  riles. 
OBSEQUIOUSNESS,  6b-8i'kwt-u8-nli,  3. 

Obedience,  couijliance. 
OBSERVABLE,  Ab-z^r'vA-bl,  a.  Remarka- 

ble,  eminent. 

OBSERVABLY,  6b.»lr'v4.bl^  ad.     In  a 

manner  w«uthv  of  mile. 
OBSERVANCE^,  thzirviuMe,  t.   Respect, 

crreinotiitti  reverence  ;  reliuious  rite  ;  attentive 

pr.-\ctiie  ;  rule  of  practice  ;  observation,  attci.- 

lioM  ;  obedient  regard. 
OBSERVANT,  lJb.zlr^  Ant,  a.      AUentivr, 

rtilijient,   wiiichful;     re«v»ecifully     attentive, 

meanlv  dutiful.  s»bmi»»ive 
OBSERVATION,  Ab-a^rvJi'shfiii,  «.    The 

act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking  i  notion 

gained  by  obtef  ving,  nuta,  lasark. 


OBS 
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OBSERVATOR,  ib-zlr-vk'tir,  1. 16«,  Ml. 

One  that  observes,  a  remarket. 
OBSERVATORY,  6b-z&^r4-tir4,  s.     A 

place  built  for  astronomical  observation. 

ty  For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Principles,  X«. 
5IC 
To  OBSERVE,  6b-«lrv',  c.  a.    Towttck, 

to  regard  attentively  ;  to  find  by  attrntioa,  to 

note  ;  tu  regard  or  keep  religiously  *,  to  obey 

l(.  f..|l(.W. 

To  OBSERVE,  6b-zlnr',  r. ».  To  be  itt«h 
five  :  to  make  a  remark. 

OBSERVER,  ^b-zerv'ir, «.  Onewhokwb 
vigilantly  on  persons  and  things ;  one  wao 
hniks  on,  the  beholder;  one  woo  keeps  any 
law  or  custom,  or  practice.  * 

OBSERVINGLY,  ib-jB^rVlng-lt,  ad.    At- 

tentivelv,  carefully. 

OBSESSION,  db-slsh'&n,  s.     Tha  act  of 

besiruinir. 
OBSIDIONAL,  ih-sM'^ftn4l,  or  ib  sid5^ 

un-^1,  a.  293.     Belonging  to  a  siege. 
OBSOLETE,  ib'sA-lite,  a.    Worn  ont  il 

use,  di*u«cd,  unfushinnable. 
OBSOLETENESS,  6b'sA.Ute-nl»,s.   Stilt 

of  bi'iiit'  worn  out  f>f  use,  unfashionabieness. 
OBSTACLE,  6bst^-kl,  s.  405.    SonethiH 

o;»i»M<.  (I,  hi   draitCe,  obstruction. 

OBSTETRICATION,    6b-stit-tr*-k4'Uifii» 

f.      Ihe  oftirt*  of  a  midwife. 
OBSTLTRICK,  ib-slit'trik,  a.  609.    Mid- 

wi5tli,  befitting  a  midwife,  doing  the  okidwikV 

otfice. 

OBSTINACY,  4b'st*-nl-8^  «.    Stnbbonh 

ness.  conlumacv,  persistency. 
OBSTINATE,  'ib'sti-nkte,  a.  91.  Stnbbofi, 

contumacious,  fiied  in  resolutioM. 
OBSTINATELY,  ib'stinite-I*,  ad.   Stab- 

bomlv,  inflexiolv. 
OBSTiNATENESS,     6b'at^-nitc.n*i,    i- 

Stubbornness.  .     .       »  — 

OBSTIPATION,   Ab-st^pl'ahftB,   «.    The 

act  of  stooping  up  any  passage. 
OBSTREPEROUS,      Ab-strtppir-ftf,    «. 

I»ud.  clamorous,  turbulent.        ,       ,      •     « 
OBSTREPEROUSLY,  6b-8tr*p  p*r-rts-U, 

ad.     Loudiv,  claroorouslv.  »       >     i 

OBSTREPEROUSNESS,  Ab-»tr*p'p*f.r4i- 

n^s,  s.     Loudness,  clamour,  noiae. 
OBSTRICTION,  ^b-strlk'shfin, «.    ObUgi- 

tion.  bond 
To  OBSTRUCT,  6b-str6kf ,  r.  a.     To  hi»- 

der.  to  be  in  the  way  of,  to  block  up.  to  ba/i 

to  opiHi«c,  to  retard. 
OliSTRU.  TER,  db-strikt'ftr,  t.  98.    Oa* 

tlial  Itinders  Of  opp^.ses. 
OBSTRUCTION,  6b-ftrOk'thto,    i.    Hin- 
drance,   diincuhy;      obstacle,    imprdimroi. 

confinement;    in  physick,  He  bl.»cki«g  up* 

aitv  cwnnl  in  the  human  bod5,  »ii  as  to  prcve»l 

the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it. 
OBSTRUCTIVE, Abstriik'tiv,  c     Hinder. 

itij;.  ca«>''»"if  i^'P***!*'"**'**-, 
OBSTRUtTIVE,  6b-stri"tiv, «.     Impedi- 

meiit.  ibstMcle. 

OBSTRUENT.  Ab'str4-*nt,  a.     Hindmng. 

hi-rkit^i!  up.  I   ^.  ,  »i 

OBSTUPEFACTION,  6b.st4-p*-»k*h^ 

i.     A  s'opi'age  of  the  esercise  ei  i»*  tortitm 

powers.  ,      »     I      t 

OBSTUPEFACTIVE,  ibstA-p^-fiUi'd'  «• 

51«     ObsUucting  the|0»enuapowcrs. 
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lb  OBTAIN,  6b-tliiie',  r.  «.  202.  To  gain, 
to  acquire,  to  pr«>c«ir« ;  to  jtain  b  v  cnnc<'SMon 

To  OBTAIN,  ib-lAne',  r.  11.  To*^ continue  in 
0»e ;  to  he  e»tabli»l.rd  ;  to  prrvail,  to  luccrrd 

OBTAINABLE,    ib-Umei-bl,  «.    To  be 

SKicnrrd. 
TAINER,  ib-d'nftr,  i.  08.    lie  wbo  ob- 

Td  OBTEMPERATE,  6b-tiiii'plr-kte,  v,  €. 
T»  i>bev.  , 

To  OBTENB,  ^b-tlnd',  v,  a.  To  oppose,  to 
b4ildout  in  opposition  ;  to  pretend,  to  offer  ns 
the  reason  fur  Miy  thing.  In  this  last  sense 
not  used.  t  .   i .  .  a 

OBTENEBRATION,  6b-t4n.n*.bii'»h6n, 
I.  Darkness,  the  sUte  of  being  darkened. 

OBTENTION,  ib-tln'shOn,  i.  The  act  of 
obteiiding. 

TV>  OBTEST,  5b.t«ff ,  «. «.    To  beseeob,  to 

OBtIsTATION,  6b-ti^t4'ahin,  «.  Sup- 
plication, enlreatf. 

OBTRECTATION,  Ab-tr*k-ll'»hfin,  f. 
Slander.  d«tmction,  calumny. 

To  OBTRUDE,  6b-trWd',  r.  «.  889.  To 
thrust  into  any  place  ur  state  by  force  or  im- 
posture. 

OBTRUDER,  5b-trWd'&r,  i .  98.  One  that 
ohtrndet.  ,,       »  - 

OBTRUSION,  6b.tr65'£bftn,  *.    The  act  of 

obtrudiiif!.         ^         ,,    ,  .... 

OBTRUSIVE,  5b-tri5's!T,  a.  428.   Inclined 

to  force  one's  self  or  any  thing  else  upon 

others.  ^      ,  «... 

To  OBTUND,  6b-tfind',  r.  a.     To  blunt,  to 

doll,  to  quell,  to  deaden. 
OBTUSANOULAR,  ib-t&te-lng'gA-Ur,  a. 

Having  angles  Ionizer  than  riglit  aitgles. 
OBTUSE,  Ob-tAse',  a.  427.    Not  pointed, 

not  acute ;  not  quick,  dull,  stupid ;  not  shrill, 

obscure,  as.  an  t>btnse  sound. 
OBTUSELY,  5b.t&»eai,  ad.      Without  a 

point ;  dully,  stooidly. 
OBTUSENESS,  ib-tise'nls, «.    BloBtiieaay 

dulness.  ^       ,       «  _«  ^     * 

OBTUSION,  5b-ti'£hflii,  «.      The  act  of 

duUing  ;  the  sUti*  of  beine  dulled. 
OBVENTION,  6b-v*n'ahfin. «.    Something 

happening  not  constantly  and  regularly,  but 

ttncertainlf,    ^       ,  , 

To  OB  VERT,  5b-Tlrt',  v,  a.  To  turn  towards. 
To  OBVIATE,  Ab'v^-ite,  e.  a.  9L    To  meet 

in  the  way.  to  prevent,  to  opp«>se. 
OBVIOUS,   6b'v^is,  tt.       MeeUng   any 

thing,  opposed  In  front  to  anr  thing ;   open, 

exposed  ;  ea%ily  discovered,  plain,  evident. 
OBVIOUSLY,  Ab'v^-ia-lt,  «d.     EvidenUy, 

apuar<>ntl.v, 
OBVIOUSNESS,  thWh-Aa-nh,  i .  The  aUte 

of  bemc  evident  or  apparent. 
ToOBUMKRATE,  ib-imbrkte,  r.  o.    To 

«Kade,  to  cloud.  »  ,^ 

OBITMBRATION,  Ab-Jmbrli'ahOn,  j.  The 

act  of  darkenine  or  clmiding. 
OCCASION,  Ak-kizhin,  «.     Occurrence, 
casualty,  incident ;  opportunity,  oMivcnicucc; 
accidental  cauic  ;  rt-ason,  not  cogent,  but  op- 
portune J  incidental  need,  casual  exijieiice. 
ty  WlMi  was  libMrvcd  of  the  r  In  rjfacr  is  «ppll- 
^iMt  U>  tK«  •  la  lb«  ftra  tyllaMe  of  Ihb  word      I  rum 
Dcv  of  the  vowel  U»  oprn,  when  linmni 
( tka  aceral,  we  ^m\  clc{aiu  speakers 
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limes  proooonce  the  o  In  occaslom,  of  end,  oficUmi, 
&CC.  as  if  w»llleii »  caskm^  o-fend,  •-Jicyms,  &e.  Iliit 
•♦"em*  lo  he  one  of  tliote  "  ftolt*  Irae  crilJcs  rt»r«  nnl 
ineutl."  nut  ••  It  Isau  evident  dcviailoo  fTum  the  ortl>o> 
grauliy.  I  have  nut  dared  to  nurit  tbeae  words  in  Ibis 
manner Sec  Eface.    It  mail,  however,  be  reinai  k- 


ed.  that  this  drvTatioH  only  takes  place  before  double 
c  in  the  word  occasion  and  iu  conpoonds. 


when  immniialrly 
soina> 


To  OCCASION,  Ak-k4'Eh&n,  e.  a.  To  cause 

casually  ;  to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  iiifluener. 
OCCASIONAL,  6k.kk'«h&n4l,    a.      Inci- 

dentnl,  casual ;    producing  by  accident ;  pro- 

ducint!  bv  occasion  or  incidrnUl  etieence. 
OCCASIONALLY,    ik-klt'zhftn.Al-l^    ad. 

According  lo  incidental  esjgence. 
OCCASIONER,  6k-ki'Bh&i.(ir,  a.  One  that 

causes  or  promotes  by  desiim  ^r  accident. 
OCCECATION,  6k-i*-kl'8h0n,  i .    The  act 

of  blinding  or  niakine  blind. 
OCCIDENT,  6k'8*-d*nt,  a.    The  weat. 
OCCIDENTAL,  6k-a*-dln'til. a.  Western. 
OCCIDUOUS,  6k.sld5&-i«,  a.    29S,    294. 

Western.  ,      .    ^ 

OCCIPITAL,  6k.s1p'p*-til,  «.     Placed  in 

the  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
ofcciPUT,  6k'»t-pQt,  «,    The  hinder  part 

of  ch<-  head.         ^      .         *,..,. 

OCCISION,  ik-akh'ib,  a.  The  act  of  killing. 
To  OCCLUDE,  6k-kl&de',  r.  a.  To  shut  up. 
OCCLUSE,  4k-kl&ae', «.,  Shut  up,  closed. 
OCCLUSION,  6k-kl&'2hte,  f .    The  act  of 

thutiing  u|».      ,  . . . , 

OCCULT,  6k-kJlf ,  a.    Secret,  hidden,  un- 
known, utidiscoverable.  ,     ,      , 
OCCULTATION,  Ak-kil-tl'shOn,    #.      In 
astronomy,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is 
hidden  from  our  »ight 
OCCULTNESS,6k-kilfn6f,f.  Secretness, 

state  of  being  hid.       ,     .       ,  .^ 

OCCUPANCY,  dklti-plns*,  a.    The  act 

nf  taking  possession. 

OCCUPANT.  ikltA-pint,  a.   He  that  takes 

possession  of  any  thing. 
ToOCCUPATE,  6k'k&-pkte,r.tf.    To  take 

up,  io  possess,  to  hold. 
OCCUPATION,  dk-kft-p  .'shfin,  a.      Thi^ 

act  of  taking  possession;    employment,  busi- 
ness ;  trade,  calliniE,  y<Kailion. 
OCCUPI ER,  AkTif-pl-ir,  a.  9S.     A  posses- 

S4>r,  one  who  Ukcs  into  his  possession ;  one 

who  follows  any  employment. 
To  OCCUPY,  6k  kM.  «•  «•  1^3.  To  possess, 

to  keep,  to  take  up  i  to  employ  ;  to  follow  as 

business.  , 

To  OCCUR,  ik-kir',  r.  n.    To  be  presented 

to  ilie  memory  or  attention ;   to  appear  here 

and  I  here ;  to  clash,  to  strike  against,  to  meet- 
OCCURRENCE,  6k-kflr'rln*c,  t.  Incident, 

nrci'ifotal  *-venl :  .•ccasional  presenlatioju 
OCCl'hRENT,  dkkfir'r&it,  i.      IncldeIi^ 

..uv  tl:iin;  ll»4iham»ens. 
OCCUUSION,      6k.kftr'ahun,    a.      Uafh, 

mutual  i>l"*».  ,  ^.  ,       .» 

OCEAN,  o'ldiin.  a.  S57.     The  main,  tha 

irrt-a!  s*a  .  Biv  miineii^e  expanse. 
OCK AN,  Aihiin,  tf.     Pertaining  to  the  main 

•  T  feat  va.  .   .     ,  •, 

0(  KANICK,  A-shMnik,  a.  357,609.   Per- 

lainiiig  lo  ihr  oce»n.  ,     .  ,  ^  ... 

OCELLATED,  A-s^lOl-tid,  a.    ResemuUng 

OCHKEi  A'kfir,  a.  4I«.     A   kind  of  earth 
slightly  colierciit.  and  easily dissolted  In  watet . 
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OCHREOVS,  h'krh'lis,  a.     Consisting  of 

ochre. 
OCHREY,  A'k&r4,  a.     Partakini?  of  ochre. 
OOIIIMY,  6k'k^-mi, ».  A  mixed  base  metal. 
OCTACiON,  <Jk'td-g<Jn,  *.      lu  geometry,  a 

figure  consisting  <»f  eiirhl  sides  and  angles. 
OCTAIJOXAL,  <Jk-tilg'gA-nilI,  a.  518.  Hav- 

ing  tight  anuk's  and  NJdf*. 
OCTANGULAR,  tik -ting'gfi-l^r,  a.  Having 

eieht  atiL'Ifs. 
OCTANGULARXESS,  <Jk-t4ng'gii.lar.n&, 

s.  The  quality  nf  having  ei^htaiiules. 
OCTANT,  6k'tint,     ja.     Is,  when  a  planet 
OCTILE,  dk'til,  140, )     is  in  such  position 

to  aiiuther,  that  their  places  are  onljr  distant 

an  eit:hth  part  of  a  circle. 
OCTAVE,  <ik  live,  s.  91.    The  eighth  day 

after  some  pccuhar  festival ;  in  inusick,  an 

eighth  or  an  interval  of  eieht  sounds ;  eight 

da\s  togellicr  afier  a  festival. 
OCTAVO,  ik-ti'vA,  a.    A  book  is  said  to 

be  in  octavo  wlien  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight 

OCTENNIAL,  6k-tln'nMl,  a.  113.  Hap- 
pening every  eight  ve-ars  ;  lasting  eight  vears. 

OCTOBER, '6k-tA'bur,  s.  98.  The  tenth 
month  of  ihe  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered 
from  Marcli. 

OCTOEDRICAL,  6k-tA.|d'dri-kil,  a.  Hav- 
ing eight  sicics. 

OCTON  AR V,  6k'tA.n5r-^,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  nunihtT  ei^ht. 

OCTONOCULAR,  6k-tA-n6k'kii.Ur,  a. 
Having  eii;ht  evf*5. 

OCTOPETALOUS,  ik-tA-plftil-fis,  a. 
Having  eight  flower  leaves. 

OCTOSTYLE,  6k'ti-stile,  j.  The  face  of  a 
building  or  ordonnance  containing  eight 
columns. 

OCTUPLE,  6k't&-pl,  a.  405.     Eightfold. 

OCULAR,  iSkku-ldr,  t.  88.    Depending  on 

the  eve,  known  bv  the  eye. 

OCULARLY,  6k'ki'i-lilr-lc,  ad.     To  the  ob- 

servatidu  t»f  the  e\e. 
OCULIST,  6k'ku-list,  «.  One  who  professes 

to  cure  distempers  c»f  the  e^es. 
ODD,  tdy  a.       Not    even/  not  divisible 

into  e(jual  numorrs  ;    oarlicuTlir,  uncouth,  ex- 

traordmary  ;   sonievinng  over  a  drtinite  num- 
ber ;    not  noted,  n^t  taken  into  the  conmion 

account ;  string'-,  unaccountable,  fantastical, 

uncommon,  particuiar ;    unlucky  ;    unlikely, 

ill  appearance  inproper. 
ODDLY.  6d'\h,  ad.   Not  evenly  ;  strangely, 

particularly,  unaccountably,  uncouthly. 
ODDNESS,  6d'ne8,  «.     The  sUte  of  being 

not  even ;  strangeness,  particularity,  uncout))> 

nes^. 
ODDS,  ddx,  f.     Inequality,  excess  of  either 

compared  with  the  other ;  more  than  an  even 

wager  ;   advantage,  superiority  ;   quarrel,  de- 
bate, dispute. 
ODE,  Ade,  f.     A  poem  written  to  be  sung 

t«»  musick.  a  lyrick  poem. 
OniRLE,  A'd^.bl,a.  405.     Hateful. 
ODIOUS,   A'd^-ijs,  or  A'je-us,  «.     Hateful, 

detestable,   abomniulile ;    opposed   to   hate  ; 

causing  hdte.  insitiiuus. 

ty  '•»•  first  modr  of  pronoincin«  this  word  i^'lic 
HM>i«  otiutiK  II,  but  He  M-ctuiit  »r»mi  tlic  luorccoirecl. 
— S«e  PriDci|>U».  No*.  Col,  C^k,  S7V. 

^^lOUSLY,  A'd4-6s.l4,  or  ^j^.&t-l^,  ad, 

4n 


Hatefully,  abominably  ;   invidiously,  so  as  to 
causf  hii'e. 
ODIOrSNESS,  A'd^fis-nls,  or  A'je-&»-nei, 

».      Ilalrfiilii -s. 

ODIUM,  A'de-inn,  or  A'j^-fim,  t.  Invidicos- 
nf 55,  qiiiility  of  :«rovokiji^  nate. 

OD()RATE,'oMA-rke,  a,  91.  Scented,  hav- 
ing  ii  strong  Mtiit,  whether  f»  li'l  or  fid^rai.L 

ODORIFEROUS,  i-dA-raTer-us,  a,  (iiuug 
scent,  usually  sweet  of  scent ;  tra^rant,  ^- 
fumed. 

ODORIFEROUSNESS,  h-db-rirf^r-us-nk, 
s.  534.     Sweetfjess  <»f  scent. 

ODOROUS,  A'dur-iis,  a.  314.      Fragrant, 
perfumed, 
t^  It  is  Dot  a  little  straofc  that  thisadjectite  ittoald 

have  preserveil  the  aecent  of  the  simplr  oaour,  «hca 

the  Latin  odbrus  presented   to  fair  an  opportaaiij  ••( 

altenuf  it.      MiUno  has  seised  tliis  opporiaoiiy ;  bot, 

happily  for  the  analogy  of  oar  vwa  laagaafc,  it  km 

not  been  followed  : 

"  Last  the  bright  eonsaminate  flowV 

**  Spirits  odorous  bi  eaibcs :  flow'rs  and  tlieir  frait 
*•  Man's  noorifhment."-^ 

Where  we  may  ot^erve,  that,  if  the  Latin  accent  b« 

preMrved,  the  Latin  spelling  ousbt  to  b«  prricr^rd 

likcisise. 

ODOUR,  i'dfir,  «.  S14.  Scent,  whether 
good  or  bad  ;  fragrance,  perfume,  sweet  scent. 

OECONOMICKS,  lk-^-u6ro'ni!ks,  J.  296. 
Management  of  household  affairs. 

OECUMENICAL,  ^k-Am^n'n^-kal,  ff.296. 
General,  respecting  tlie  whujc  habitable  world. 

OEDEMA,  i-de'mil,  t .  02, 296.  A  tumour. 
It  is  now.anrl  c^nimonly  by  surgeons, confined 
to  a  white,  soft,  insensible  tumour. 

ORDEMATICK,^4-roittik,296.)     ^ 

OEDEMATOUS,^.dlmW-taa,       J     ^ 
Pertaining  to  an  rn-dema. 

OEILIAD,  ^H'yid,f.  US.  A  glance,  wink, 
token  of  the  eye. 

0*ER,  Are,  Coritracted  from  Over. 

OESOPHAGUS,  i-8«if  ri.gus,f.  The  gullet 

OF,  <Jv,prrp.  577.  It  is  put  before  the  sub- 
stantive that  follows  another  in  construction, 
as.  Of  these  part  were  slain;  it  is  put  after 
Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives,  as  the 
most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time  Of  sU 
other  ;  from,  as,  1  bouglit  it  Of  him  ;  concem- 
inp,  relating  to,  a«,  all  have  thi"»  sense  Of  wtf; 
out  of,  as,  yet  Of  this  little  he  had  some  to 
spare  ;  among,  a*,  any  clergyman  Of  my  own 
acquaintance  ;  by,  as,  I  wa*  entertair>ed  Of 
the  consul  ;  this  sense  n  iw  not  in  use  :  ac- 
cording to,  at,  tliey  do  Of  right  belong  to  yoo; 
among  power  or  spontaneity,  as.  Of  hirosctt 
man  is  Cotifestedly  unequal  to  hi«  dutv  ;  not- 
ing prooerties  or  Qualities,  as,  a  man  Of  a  de- 
cayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour  ;  noting 
extraction,  as,  a  man  Of  an  ancient  ^■"»*'7j 
noting  adherence  or  belonging,  a^,  a  HebrcwUf 
my  tribe  ;  noting  tlie  matter,  as.  the  chario« 
was  Of  cedar;  noting  the  motive,  as.  Ofay 
own  choice  I  undtrtook  this  w«jik;  n"""! 
preference  nr  p  )8iponenc»',as.  I  do  t.oi  hkcthe 
tower  Of  anv  |ii.ice  ;  noting  dun^c  of,  s»,  tj 
miserable  Of  bappN  !  n<.tingca»uaily .  as.p**^ 
nature  Of  necessity  will  gite  ,ulo*»ai.c«  ;  i'*^* 
ing  propurtion,  tis,  ntajiy  Of  a  hundred ; 
noting  kind  or  ti'«ci<  s,  as,  a  .  udaif  Of  tl»« 
c^lnnei. — Of  Intf,  Utf  Iv. 

OFF.  df,  ad.     Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use 
is  to  Conjoin  it  with  verb*,  m,  Io  come  oflj.to 
fly  off,  to  ukc  off;  it  is  ijeucraily  op^xw  •» 
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OFF 

wk  l«r,  n&t  16»— l&be  171,  tib  172,  b2U  17S 

Ol^  •$,  To  lay  on.  to  take  off;  it  signiSrt 
distance;  it  »ignifiei  cvauescenre.  absencr, 
or  departure  ;  it  listnifiet  niiy  kind  <»f  cli%«p- 
poiiitnieiit.  defeat, iiilcrruplioM,  a^,  t)ie  hfTa-r  is 
OtFi  fr«»m.  not  toward — OlTliand,  not  *tu- 
di»-d. 

O  F  F,  <Jf,  interject.     De  part ! 

OFF,  <Jf,  i>rep.     Not  on  ;  distiDt  from. 

OFFAL,  if'ril,t.  88.  Waste  meat;  that 
which  i»  not  eaten  at  the  table;  carrion, 
coarse  flesh  ;  refuse,  that  which  is  thrown 
awny  ;  any  thing  <»f  no  esleem. 

OFFENCE,  if-f^nse',  t.  Crime,  act  of 
wickedness  ;  a  tranigre^ion  ;  injury  ;  dis- 
pleasure given,  cause  of  disgust ;  scandal ; 
anjjrr,  displeasure  conceived  ;  atuck,  act  of 
tlie  assailaut. 
tT  For  Ike  el^ijiiot  soand  of  th«  o  In  offenee,  nfftnd, 

^ci^l,  and  tbrlr  roniponnds,  »«e  i^cm^on  anrt  ejfttct. 

OFFENCEFllL,  AM^nae'ful, a.     Injurious. 

OFFENCELESS,  iff^usel^s,  a.  Unoffend- 
ing, inn«>cent.  «.         , 

To  OFFEND,  6f-fend',  r.  a.  To  make  tn- 
pj  ;  to  assail,  to  atUck  ;  to  transgress,  to  vi- 
olate ;  to  iinore.  ... 

To  OFFEND,  Af-fend',  r.  «.  To  be  cnmi- 
roil,  to  transgress  the  law  ;  to  cause  anger  ;  to 
commit  transgression.  .       .     .     , 

OFFENDER,  6f-f^n'dfir,  t .  98.  A  cnminol, 
one  who  has  coramillrd  a  crime,  transgressor ; 
one  who  has  done  an  injury. 

OFFENDRESS,  6f-f4n'drli,  «.  A  woman 
tliat  offends.  ,      ^  ^ 

OFFENSIVE,  Af-fin'aU,  n.  168,  428.  Cans- 
ing  anger,  displeasing,  disgusting ;  causnig 
pain,  injurious  ;  assailant,  not  defensive. 

OFFENSIVELY,  6f-f6n'»lT-l«,  ad.  Mi«- 
chievoosly,  injuriously  ;  »o  as  to  cause  unea- 
siness or  displeasure  ;  by  way  of  attack,  not 
defensively.  .    ^  .  i       t  » 

0FFEN8I VENESS.  Af-fSn'slr-n^s,  t .  In- 
jariousness,  mischief ;  caose  of  disgust 

To  OFFER,  6rrtr,  e.  «.  98.  To  present  to 
any  one,  to  eihibit  any  thing  lo  as  that  it 
may  be  Uken  or  received  ;  to  sacnfice,  to  im- 
mulate  ;  to  bid.  as  a  price  or  reward  ;  to  at- 
tempt, to  commence  ;  lo  propose. 

To  OPFER^  Afrtr,  r.  w.  To  be  present,  to 
be  at  hand,  lo  present  itself ;   to  make  an  at- 

oS*Ir,  6ff4r,  «.  PropowdofadTantage 
to  another  ;  first  advance  ;  proposal  made  ; 
price  bid  ;  act  of  bidding  a  price  ;  attempt, 
endeavour ;  aomething  given  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgement. ^  .  , 

OFFERER,  ArfSr-rfir,  s.  One  who  makes 
an  offer  ;  one  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in 
worship.  .     ,      *  .  .- 

OFFERING,  Arffir-ring,  s.  A  sacnfice,  any 
thing  immolated,  or  offered  Ui  worship. 

OFFEHTORY,  Arf(lr-t&r4,  s.  657.  The 
iltinir  offirrd,  the  act  of  offering. 

OFFICE,  irris,  f.  142.  A  pnblick  charge  or 
employment;  agency,  peculiar  use;  husi- 
nrss  ;  particular  emplovment ;  act  «.f  go'-a  "' 
ill  volunurily  tendered  ;  act  of  worship  ;  for- 
mulary  of  devotions ;  rooms  in  a  h^use  «p- 
proprtittrd  to  particular  business  i  place 
where  business  is  imnsacled. 

OFFICER,  Afft-air,  «.  98.  A  man  employ- 
ed ty  ihepoblick  ;  a  commander  in  the  army  ; 
«<ie  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending  cn- 
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—ill  299— piind  tU^eAin  4M,  this  469. 

OFn(  ERED,  Affl-sar'd,  «.  S62.  Com- 
manded, BUpitlird  with  ci>inmanders. 

Oi^FlClAL,  6f-f ish al,  a.  88.  Conducive, 
a|)t<ro}iriate  with  r^4!ard  to  their  use  ;  pertain- 
iuj!  !«•  H  publick  ciniriie. 

OPFICIAL,  ilf-rtshul,  J.  Omcial  is  that 
person  to  ^hom  Uie  cognizance  of  causes  is 
com  (titled  l<v  »uch  as  have  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiciion — ^e  Offmct. 

OFFICIALLY,  d^fish'^l-^,  nd.  In  a  man- 
nrr  belonging  to  "Jlice. 

OFFICIALTY,  if-fJshill-t^,  t.  The  charge 
or  po*t  of  nn  official. 

To  OFFICIATE,  if-rtsh'^ite,  r.  a.  542.  To 
give  in  consrrtiiei.ee  of  II Ifice. 

To  OFFICIATE,  Af-fish'^-ite,  r.  w.  91.  To 
discharge  an  office,  commonly  in  worship;  to 
perform  an  office  for  anotlier. 

OFFICIOUS,  dffWfis,  a.  314.  Kind,  do- 
ingg«Mid  «»ffices  ;  e»Ter-forwird. 

OFFICIOUSLY,  6f-fi8b'6s-U,  ad.  Kindly, 
with  unasked  kindness ;  with  too  great  for- 
wardness. 

OFFICIOUSNESS,  6f-firii'fis.nif,  «.  For- 
wardness of  civility,  or  respect,  orendeaToor ; 
over-forwardness. 

OFFING,  Af  ffag, «.  410.  The  act  of  steer- 
ing to  a  distance  from  the  l*nd  ;  deep  water 
riff  the  shore. 

OFFSET,  iPsIt,  f .    Shoot  of  a  plant. 

OFFSCOURINO,  «f-sk&&r1ng,  t.  Rccre- 
nient.  part  rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  thing. 

OFFSPRING,  6r»pring,  t.  The  thing  pro- 
pagated  and  generated,  children ;  production 
of  any  kind.  ^     , 

To  OFFUSCATE,  Af-fis^ite,  r.  a.  91.  To 
dim,  to  cloud,  to  darken. 

OFFUSCATION,   Af-fis-kl'shin,  t.    The 

act  of  darkening.— See  Occatwn. 
OFT,  6ft,  ad.     A  poetical  word.     Often, 

frequently,  not  rarely. 
OFTEN,  if fn,  ad.l0a,  472.    Oft,  frequent- 
ly, many  tiroes. 
OFTENTIiyiES,  iffn-tlmz,  ad.    Freqtient- 

ly,  many  tiroes,  often. 
OFTTIMES,  Aft'limz,  ad.    In  poetry,  fre- 

auently.  often 
EE,  A-j^^,  .     A  sort  of  moulding  in  ar- 
chitecture, consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hull' %*. 

To  OG  LE,  A'gl . ».  «.  406 .  To  v  iew  with  side 
glances,  as  in  fondness. 

OGLER,  A'gl-ir,  «.  98.  A  sly  gazer,  one 
who  views  by  side  glances. 

OGLIO,  A'lW,  «.  S88.  A  dish  made  by 
mingling  different  kinds  of  meat,  a  nitdlcy. 
Tlie  Spanisb  OUa  Pndrida. 

OH,  A,  inteiject.     An  exclamation  dcnolinj; 

{)«in,  sorrow,  or  surjoi^e, 
L,  Ail,  f.  290.     Thejoice  of  olives  ex- 

press4-d  ;  any  fat,  ^'Teass  .  ui»cluom,  tbin  JUtl- 

ter  ;  tbe  juicrk  ofrtrtaio  vcgeublestiprt>sed 

or  drawn  bv  lie  ^till. 
To  OIL,  oil,  r.  tt.    To  smear  or  lubrirntc 

with  "il. 
OIL( OLOCK,  iiru6l-lur,  t.     Colour  made 

by  gtindiMg  rol -nrrcl   snbilaiiCr*  in  oil. 
OILIM-SS,  oiili-n^s,  ••       I'uctuousnfNH, 

irrra»ines«,  «iiinlitN  approachinu  to  that  of »  il. 
OILMAN,  oiVnUn,  t.  88.     One  y»bo  trades 

in  oils  and  pirkks. 
OILSHOP,  AU'shAp,  f.    A  shop  wliare  oils 

and  pickles  are  sold. 
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OILY,  ilX'h,  a.  CpnsiBting  of  oil,  conUining 
oil,  having  the  quUitiei  of  oil ;  fat,  greasjr. 

OILYORAIN,  iiri-grlne,  t.  A  plant. 

OILYPALM,  to^-pim,  s.     A  tree. 

To  OINT,  ^Int,  r.  a.  299.  To  anoint,  to 
^m«*ar.     Ocit»»f«i»e. 

OINTMENT,  oint'mlnt,  j.  Unguent,  unc- 
tuous matter. 

OKER,  A'kfir,  properly  OCHRE, «.  416.  A 
colour. 

OLD,  ild,  a.  Paat  the  middle  of  life,  not 
jouiig ;  of  long  continuance,  begun  long  ago ; 
not  new  ;  ancient,  not  modem  ;  of  any  speci- 
fied duration;  subsisting  before  toroething 
else*,  long  practised. — Of  old,  long  ago,  from 
ancitrnt  times. 
t^  This  word  Is  liable  to  the  same  mlfprononda* 

tion  u  mould,  which  •««, 

OLDFASHIONED,  Md-ftsh'&n'd,  a.  Form- 
ed according  to  obsolete  custom. 

OLDEN,  6lM'a,  a.  lOS.   Ancient,  not  used. 

OLDNESS,  dld'n^s,  t.    Old  age,  antiquity. 

OLEAGINOUS,  ^li4d'jin.&a,  a.  Oily, 
unctuous. 

OLEAGINOUSNESS,  A-lWd^ln-ftt-nis,  j. 
SX^     Oiliness. 

OLEANDER,  ^iMn'd&r,  j.  98.  Thd  plant 
rosebav. 

OLEASTER,  hAh-i^t^r,  t.  08.    Wild  olive. 

OLEOSE,A-I^-A«e',a.    Oily. 

To  OLF ACT,  <Jl-rtkt',  r.  w.    To  smell. 

OLFACTORY,  Al-fAk't6r-^,  a.  657.  Having 
the  sense  of  smelling, 
t^  For  tlie  last  o,  s«e  Domtstick, 

OLID,in?d,  ->«.       stinking, 

OLIDOUS,  6nid-&8,  814.    ]     fetid. 
OLIGARCHY,  iH^-glr-k^  s.  519.  A  fonn 

of  i^overiiment  which  places  the  supreme  pow- 
er m  a  small  number,  aristocracy. 
OLIO,  AlM,  s.  113.     A  mixture,  a  medley. 
OLITORY,  An^lir-*,  t .  557.    Belonging  to 

the  kilclien  garden. 
OLIVASTER,  tUh'Vig'ih,  a.  98.    Darkly 

brown,  tawny. 
OLIVE,  6nJv,  «.  140.     A  plant  producing 

oil,  the  emblem  of  peace. 
OMBRE,  6m'b&r,  j.  416.    A  game  of  cards 

played  by  three. 
OMEGA,  ^m^'gl,s.    The  last  letter  of  the 

Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  Holy 

Scripture  for  the  last. 
OMELET,  Wilt,  f.    A  kind  of  pancake 

made  Willi  ectr^. 
OMEN,  A'ro^n,  «.    A  sign,  good  or  bad,  a 

prngnnsiick- 

OMENED,    AWnM, 

prouiHut'cks. 
OMKNTUM,  A-rolDtam,  «.    The  cawl,  the 

douKle  membrane   spread  over   the  eotraiU  ; 

called   also  reticulum,   from  its  structure,  rc- 

sembliiiK  that  of  a  net 
To  OMINATE,  Am'menkte,  r.o.  91.    To 

foretoken,  to  show  prognosticks. 
OMI NATION,  6m.mt.n4'iih4ji,  s.       Pro- 

gnoitick. 

OMINOUS,  6m'm!n.&s,  a.  S14.  Eihibiting 
bad  tokens  of  futurity,  foreshowing  ill,  inau- 
spicious ;  eshibitii.K  tokens  good  or  iU. 

OMINOUSLY,  Wmin-nift-U,  fld*  With 
food  or  bad  omen* 
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a.  S59.    Containing 


OMINOUSNESS,  6m'm!D-iiis-nlt,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  nniinous. 

OMISSION,  6-mish'ijn,  s.  Neglect  to  do 
somethiiip  ;  neglect  of  doty,  opposed  to  cu»« 
mission  or  perpetntlionof  cmues. 

To  OMIT,  A-mIt',  r.  a.  To  leave  out,  not  to 
mention  ;  lo  nc^'Ioct  to  practi^. 

OMITTANCE,  o-rolt'tAnse,  t.  Forbeartocc. 

OMNIFAKIOtS,  6m-n^-ltt're-&s,  a.  01 
all  varieties  of  kinds. 

OMNIFEROUS,  6m-nlrflr-&s,  a.  SIS.  AU- 
bearing. 

OMNIFICK,  6m-n!rftk,  a.  509.  AU-creat- 
Ing. 

OMNIFORM,  dm'n^f&rm,  a.  Having  every 
shape. 

OMNIGENOUS,  dm-nid'j^-n&s,  c  m. 
Coiisistifig  of  all  kinds. 

OMNIPOTENCE,  6m.n!p'pA-t^n»e,      \  ^ 

OMNIPOTENCY,  6m-nlp  pA-t^n-t*,  S  ^ 
Almighty  power,  unlimited  |>ower 

OMNIPOTENT,  6m-n?p'pi.tlnt,  «.  51S. 
Almichty,  powerful  without  limit. 

OMNIPRESEI^CE,     6m-n^pr^*nse,    i. 
Ubiquity,  unbounded  presence, 
t^    All  the  orthocpiMs  I  have  coHfnlir<1  (m  far  u 

can  t><>  K*(here(l  from  tbtir  notation  and  aco  ntnailon) 

make  the  |>eoulllaiat«  r  In  this  word  ahurt,  at  Ulbt 

word  presence,  except  ^lr.  SliaridiD.      Ibat  ii  i»  *4 

prnoounce«l  enclitic^Uy,  like  omuUfotemct,  MS.  6it. 

arises,  ptrrhaps,  from  the  niimi>er  of  coukonanu  la  <  * 

iMier  syllables ;  and,  as  thi«  \%  the  ea»e,  it  xeaii  »«a 

agreeablr  to  the  nature  of  onr  ri>nipu»ilioa  t*  pro> 

noojice  prtsence  in  Ikis  word   in  the  a^inv  manurf  • 

when  it  it  taken  tiiiKly  ;  just  as  <««  pronoance  tkg*tn, 

in  the  word  ampMthemtre,  with  the  accent  on  Iht  «■• 

tept-nnltiroate,  (bough  the  accent  it  on  llie  pcoaltimatc, 

and  the  vowel  Is  lon^  in  the  Latin  mmpUtkettrmm. 

OMNIPRESENT,  Am-n^pr^z'^nt, «.  Ibi. 
quitary,  present  in  everv  place. 

OMNISCIENCE,  Am-nish'^^nse.    7     . 

OMNISCIENCY,  ^m-nUh'e  ^n-si,  /    '' 
Boundless  knowledge.  infMite  wisdom. 

OMNISCIENT,  6m.nlsb'^-lot, «.  Infinitely 
wist,  knowing  without  bo  nds. 

OMNISCIOUS,  tmuUa'U,  a.  293.  AU- 
knowiiifT. 

OMNIVOROUS,  im^lVT&-ria,  m.  618. 
All  devouring. 

OMPHALOPTICK,  im-fl-l6p'tik,  «.  409. 
An  uptick  glass  that  is  convei  on  bcHk  sides, 
cimmonlf  called  a  convex  lens. 

ON.  &n,prep.  It  U  pot  before  the  wofd 
which  signifies  that  which  is  under,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  support*  d,  which  any  thing 
cavers,  or  where  aiiv  thing  is  fixed  ;  twHinK 
addition  or  accumuUtion,  as.  nii»chieCs  oo 
mischiefs;  ntaing  a  Unie  i>t  prufrreasMMi.  as, 
whither  On  tiiy  w  ly  ?  iiotint!  di|K.'ndencr  «r 
reliance,  as.  On  God's  pr«»vidcnc«-  llieir  hoprs 
dr|»eii<1  ;  at,  noting  place  ;  ild  notes  tl«  ai^ 
tivf  or  occusi'.n  ol  any  thinir  ;  it  deitoies  if^ 
time  at  whicli  nnv  thing  Itap,  ens,  as.  this 
h«ppcnc<l  Oil  th.  nrst  day  ;  in  f.-rros  r4  de- 
nuiiciatinu  it  i^  put  itefore  the  thi:  i  threatru- 
ed  ;  noting  invocation  ;  nt>ting  >tipuUtiui»  <* 
Condition. 

ON,  in,  ad.  Forward,  Id  surrt'^sion;  f^* 
ward,  in  proi>ression  ;  inc»'iiiinujncc,  w»th«ut 
ceasing;  upi»n  the  body,  as  part  wf  iJrtss ,  •* 
notes  resulution  to  advance. 

ON,  6n,  wUrJt<i,  A  word  of  iocik»M^  ^ 
encouragement 
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ONTOLOOIST,  6n-t6nA-j?«t,  t .  One  who 
considers  the  uffecituns  of  i>eing  in  general,  « 
roetHphvticiaii. 

ONTOLOGY,  An-t6riA.j^,  «.  518.  The  sci- 
ence of  the  affections  of  being  in  general, 
nietonhjsicks. 

ONWARD,  6n'wird,  ad,  88.  Forward, 
progressively  ;  in  a  state  of  advanced  prpgrea- 
sioii  ;  soroeibiiMC  farther. 

ONYCHA,  in'n^kl,  j.  t5S.  The  odorifer- 
ous snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone  named  onvju 

ONYX,  h'nlkBf  M.  The  onyx  is  a  semipella- 
cid  eem.  of  which  there  are  severni  species. 

OOZE,  Mze,  s.  306.  Sofl  mud.  mire  at  the 
bottom  of  water,  slirae  ;  foft  fiow,  spring  : 
Uiellquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

To  OOZE,  &5ze,  v.  ».    To  flow  by  stealth, 


ONCE,  wiase,  ad.  16S.    One  time ;   a  sin- 

glt  lioM ;    the  saine  time ;   one  time,  thoogh 

DO  more  ;   at  the  time  immediate ;    formerly. 

at  a  former  time. 

ONE,  won,  a.  166.    Less  than  two,  single, 

denoted  bj  an  unit ;    indefinitely,  any  ;  dif- 

Irrent,  diveise,  opposed  t*j  Anotner  j   one  of 

two,  opposed  to  the  oUicr  ;  particniarly  one. 

t^  This  word  and  Its  rclatWri,  once  and  none,  are 

pcrkap*  Ike  be4  tests  of  a  residenra  lit  the  capital.  In 

•MB*  parts  of  the  Island  they  ai  e  pronoanccd  so  as  to 

t^  Ibctfthc  sttood  It  baa  in  time,  somelitnes  Ibe 

mmimI  It  b««  ifl  gtme;   bat  the  true  sound  U  thil  It  Hat 

bMN,  4mm,  4c.  which  Is  perfcrilv  equivalent  to  the 

•mud  of  M  In  sum     I  never  eouid  make  a  nurthrrn 

lakaWlaal  ot  Eaflaad  proouonce  the  following  sen 

U«c«  wUkoot  the  createst  difBcnliy:    "  1  kave  won 

OM  KtMr.  and  vou  have  woo  none :  yoa  haw  not  won 

ooce,  and  tkat  fs  wonderful.**  Where  we  may  observe 

tkal  Ike  e  In  wtm  U  ibe  czaeC  sound  U  has  In  mm, 

•ace,  aad  mmder/tU. 

ONE,  w&n,  s.  A  single  person ;  a  single 
mast  or  agf  reflate  ;  the  first  hour  ;  tiie  tame 
tfting ;  a  per«on  ;  a  person  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  a  distinct  or  particular  person  ;  per- 
sons united  ;  concoro ,  agreement,  one  mind  ; 
any  person,  any  man  indefinitely. — One  hat 
VMoetimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  for  persons 
Indefinitely,  as,  tlic  great  Ones  of  the  world. 
ONE-EYED,  w6n1de,  a.  28S.    Having  only 

ONExSoCRITICAL,       ^nl-r^krlt't^-Ul, 

properly  Oairocniioa/.  Johnson.    IntcrprtU- 

tive  of  dreamt. 
ONEIROCRITICK,  ^nUr^-kHt'tik,  f.    An 

ialerpreter  of  dreamt. 
ONENESS,  win'nis,  f.  Unity;  theqtuOity 

of  being  oiie. 
ONERARY,  ^n'njr.rlr-rt,  c  SIS.    Fitted 

for  carriage  or  burdens. 
To  ONERATE,  6n'n&.r&te,  «.  a.  01.    To 

load,  to  ht.rden. 
ONERATION,  ^n-nir-i'shin,  s.    The  act 

of  badinff. 
ONEROUS,  6tt^ir.ria,  c  S14.     Borden- 

some ;  onpressif  e. 
ONION,  fin'yin,  s.  118, 165.    A  plant. 
ONLY,  inel^,  a.  Single,  one  and  no  more ; 

this  and  no  other ;  this  af>ove  all  other,  at,  he 

it  the  Onlv  man  for  musick. 
ONLY,  6iiel^,  od.    Simply,  sin^y.  merely, 

hardy  ;  so  and  no  otherwise  ;  ungly  without 

More,  as.  Only  begotten. 
ONOM ANCY,  l(n'n^min.s^,  s.  510.    DiW- 

natir>n  by  the  names. 
ONOMANTICAL,     dn.ii&-mlntAkll,     a. 

Predictiog  by  name. 
ONOMATOPOEIA,   6n4-mlt-A-pi'yi,    «. 

In  grammar  or  rhetori^Jt,  a  fi^ute  of  speech 

wbertbT  names  and  words  are  formed  to  the 

membuncc  of  the  sound  made  by  tl»e  tilings 

signified. 

tT  This  word  b  formed  from  the  (Irerk  e»OMa, 
a««c,  and  vomw.^n^o,  1  make  or  Jelgn.  Thus  U  the 
•nrS  rriaM#rr«c*  formed  from  the  nolac  aude  by 
*«vtat  Ike  men  at  this  eaiue ;  aad  from  the  raine 
*^n»  arUct  the  kutsing  of  br^,  the  gruMting  of  hnK*. 
t^«  emcktimg  v(  kt  oi,  the  ancring  of  people  Mfcep,  the 
eUski^g  oTnm*.  ice.  The  sareU  etyrooloflo  are 
tkMe  derived  from  the  oaomaiopoela.  Chamhtrt. 
ONSET,  Wsjt,  s.     Attack,  assault,  first 


ONSLAUOHT.^'sliwtyj.  Attack,  atom. 

Not  ased. 
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to  run  gently. 

OOZY,  ll/zh,  o,  Minr,  mnddy,  slimy. 

To  OPACATE,  ^pKite,  v.  n,  503.  To 
shade,  to  darken. 

OPACITY,  &.p4s's^-t^,  s.  Cloudiness,  want 
of  transparency. 

OPACOUS,  i^ph'kh,  a.  S14.  Dark,  ob- 
tcure,  not  transparent. 

OPAL,  6'pAl,  s.  88.  A  precious  stone  re- 
flecting various  colours. 

OPAQUE,  ^pike',  a.  U7, 415.  Not  traaa- 
parent,  dark,  cloudy. 

To  OPE,  ^pe,  poetically  for  to  open. 

To  OPEN,  ^'p'n,  lOS.  r.  a.  Ope  is  used 
oidy  by  poeu.  To  unclose,  to  unlock,  the 
contrary  to  shut ;  to  show,  to  ditcuver  ;  to 
divide,  to  break  ;  to  ex plaiMi  to  disclose;  to 
beein. 

To  OPE,  6pe,  )r.  a.    To  unclose^ 

To  OPEN,  &'p'n,  108.  J  not  to  remain 
shut ;  a  term  of  hunting,  when  houndt  give 
the  cry. 

OPE,  ope,  )  a.  Unclosed,  not  shut ; 

OPEN,  6yn,  lOS,  {  plain,  apparent ;  not 
wearing  disguise,  artless,  sincere  ;  i.ot  cloud- 
ed, clear ;  exposed  to  view  ;  uncovered  ;  ex- 
posed, without  defei.ce  ;  attentive. 

OPENER,  i'p'n-Ar,  t.  08.  One  that  opens, 
one  that  unlocks,  one  tliat  uncloses  ;  ex  plainer* 
interpreter  ;  that  which  separates,  disuniter. 

OPENEYED,  6Vn.We,  a.  S8S.  Vigilant, 
watchful. 

OPENHANDED,  A-pn-hlnd'^,  a.  Oe- 
ncrous,  liberal. 

OPENHEARTED,  A-p'n-hdrfid,  a.  Ge- 
nerous, candid,  not  meanly  subtle. 

OPENHE  ARTEDN  ESS,  i-p'n-hirt'ld.nfe, 
s.  Liberality,  munificence,  generosity. 

OPENING,  iyn-lng,  j.  410.  Aperture, 
breach  :  discovery  at  a  distance,  ftiint  know- 
ledge, ditwn. 

OPENLY,  ^'n.l^,  od.  Publickly,  not  se- 
cretJy,  in  tight;  plainly,  ap|tarei>tty,evideut- 
!▼,  without  disguise. 

OPENMOUTHED,  A'p'n-mJiTM.'d,  a. 
Greedy,  raven* •us. 

OPENNESS,  hyn-nh,  $,  Plainness, clear- 
nest,  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ; 
freedom  from  tlisguise. 

OPERA,  6p'pir-Ti,t,  A  poetical  tale  or 
fiction,  represented  by  vucal  and  instrumental 
lautick. 

OPERABLE,  dp'pjr-A-bl,  a.  405.  To  be 
doue,  practicable.  .  , 
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OPERANT,  6p'p^r-dliit,  a.   Active,  haying 

power  l«»  produce  anv  effect. 
To  OPERATE,  6p'plr-ite,  r.  n.  91.  To  act, 

to  Imre  agericv,  to  produc**  rtfect*. 
OPERATION,  6p-per-rk'shdn,  5.     Aj^ency, 

{)roductioii  of  etFccls,   iiifluciuf  ;    action,  ef- 
iect ;  in  chirurgfry.that  part  of  tlie  art  of  heil- 

ing  whiC'i  depends  on  thi*  usf  of  inslrumeats  ; 

the  raotiofi^  or  eni|>li»vnn*nis  of  nn  anuy. 
OPERATIVE,  Appl'r-d-iW,  a,  512.     Hav- 

inethe  power  of  aciin^,  Jiavini:  forcible  «)^itc\ . 
OPERATOR,  6p'per.ri.t6r,  t.  321.      One 

that  performs  any  act  of  the  hand,  one  who 

produces  any  effect. 
OPEROSE,  ijp-plr-rAae',  a     Laboriotii. 
OPHITES,  6-(\'thy  8,    A  stone.    Ophites 

has  »  duikj  greenish  ground,  with  s|K)ts  uf  a 

lighter  green.  ^ 

OPHTHALMICK,  6p.<ai'mlk,  a.  Relating 

to  tlie  ej^e. 

J^  Two  aspiraliooii  In  Mcce«ilon,  ny  Mr.Elphln- 
Ston,  teem  diMfrctrable  to  an  EnzlUh  e«r,  and  there- 
fore one  of  them  ia  generally  rank.  1  bn%  diphthong 
and  triphthong  are  pionouuceU  tiipfhortfi  and  trip- 
tlumg.  P  la  lost  as  wetl  as  h  In  ap&f  hthc^m ;  and 
tbeiefore  il  i»  no  wtinder  w«r  hear  tlir  tii»t  k  dropp^i 
in  ovhthatmtf  and  aphtha/mlck,  which  is  the  pronun 
dailon  I  have  adoptett  as  agrreabu*  to  analogy  Na> , 
Mch  an  aversion  dowcseim  to  havt^  lua  »ii.  cfMioo(>! 
aapiratet,  that  the  h  is  sunk  in  Utkmus,  Estficr,  and 
DtmMtlums,  because  the  s,  uhuh  U  akiu  t-.  thr  «>pi 
ration.  iinmrtiiatfK  pr»-cf'tes.  Mi.  Sliniilaii  pn. 
Donncrstbr  li«»l  i>yiUble  of  ihi»  w..r<l  liko  vfi ,  hnl  «l  e 
irst  of  diphthong  and  triphthong:  I'l***  iiti>  *m\  tnp 
Mr.  Scuti,  W.  J  hnetioo.  Mod  Mr.  I'.  rr\ ,  1.  »%••  n-'t  u  t 
this  word,  but  pfonounce  dtphthohs,  mmX  tv)  lifhin.: 
In  I  he  saint  maunrr  ae  Mi.  >hf  kmii.  i  r.  Kmnck 
aiS4i  w;«nl«  ih**  wotd;  h?  give*  no  pronmirian.n  lo 
diphthong,  but  iiutkf*  the  h  silr^nt  in  /rij  htfn'm: ; 
While  BarcUy  piononncs  the  h  in  '^f/itiiulrnr-k,  lut 
makes  It  either  wa)  in  tiiphthon^,  .tn««  »»ki»t  m  //  /;  A 
thong.  It  may  be  r.in«.l.eil  f  at  I)..  J».n.»,  vi,.. 
wrote  a  .Speliini;  Dictlonaiy  in  Qntrii  Anne's  tiuit, 
makes  the  h  in  these  two  %%or<l*  silent. 

OPHTHALMY,  V^al-m^,  «.     A  disease 

of  tlie  f  vt  » 
OPIATE,  A'p^-lite,  «.  91      A  medicine  that 

CHUS04  slee.'. 
OPIATE,    A'pi4tc,    a.   91.     Soporiferous, 

narcotick. 
To  OPINE,  A-pinc',  r.  «.      To  Uiink,  to 

i'ndpe. 
•INIATH'E,  A-pln'y^-*-*^^.*'-  M**     StifT 
in  a    preconceived    notion;    imagined,    not 
prored. 
OPINIATOR,  6.p?n.y^Vtfir,  ».  621.    One 

ftind  of  his  imn  nntio  i,  inflfxible.   Little  U!»cd. 

OPINIATRE,  A-pIn-ye-d't^r,  a.4IG.  Ob- 
itinHte.  stnhhorn.    .\  Krt-nch  «"r«i  little  us«d. 

OPINIATRETV,  A-pin-yei'trt -to,  s.  <)b. 
stiiiacv,  iiifio»il»ilitv.  dettfmin.itiuii  of  mind. 

OPINION,  A-pIn'>2n.  n.  1 13,  .i.a.  Persua- 
sion of  the  mind,  wiTliont  |)o.f:  M-niinieia», 
judgment,  notion;  favoot..!.!-  ju<I/m,i  nt. 

OPINIONATED,  <'-i»:'n')  una  ti'd,  a.  At- 
tach«'d  to  certain  o|)n,i-i'. 

OPINION  ATI VK,  ^l.in^^ln-na-t^,a.  512. 
F«'nd  of  p»erooc«-fv»-d  o   'iiin*. 

OPINIONIST,  r'.-pin')  iin-r.^bt,  «.   One  fond 

of  hi*  own  iioMi.ti ., 

OPIUM,  A'pe-um.t.  A  medicine  used  to 
promote  tir«*ii. 

OPPIDAN,  Ap  iu'-diin,«.  A  townsman,  an 
ioiiahitant  of  a  town. 
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To  OPPIGNERATE,  ip-p?g^r-rU«,  t.c 

To  pledge,  to  pawn. 
OPPIL.4TION,  6p-p*-l4'8h&n,  s.  Ohftnc- 

tiiMi,  matter  heaped  totrelher. 
OPI'ONENT,    VpA'n^t,   «.      Oppottte, 

adverse. 
OPPONENT,  6p-pA'n^nt,  J.      Anttgooiit, 

adversary;    one  who  brgins  the  di«pale  bjr 

raisiiie  objf'ctiot  N  to  a  tenet. 
OPPORTUNE,  «Jp-pAr-t6ne',  a,     Sea^ou. 

Me,  convenient,  fit,  timelv. 
OPPORTUNELY,  Ap-pAr-lunele,  ad.  Sea- 

»onnhly,  conveniently,   with  opportunity  ci* 

ther  of  time  or  place. 
OPPORTUNITY,   6p-pAr.tA'ni.t*,  «.    Rt 

place,  time,  convenience,   suitableness  of  di- 

curaslances  to  any  end. 
To  OPPOSE,  Ap-pAze',  r. «.  To  act  agaiart, 

to  be  adverse,  to  hinder,  to  resist ;  to  pat  it 

opi'osition,  to  offer  as  an  antagonist  or  rivsl; 

to  place  as  an  obstacle ;  to  place  in  front. 

t^   The  0  in  the  fii^  syilabk  of  this  word  kaslW 
sain«  tendency  lo  a  luo;  <>pe)i  soand  as  In  xcaris* 
ihe  same  iioty  be  o!>»er\e<l   uf  t^ppress  aod  JU  ob*> 
pounds. — See  Occiuion  and  Efface. 
To  OPPOSE,   tJp-pAze',  r.   n.    Toactsd- 

Tersely  ;    to  object  in  a  disputation.  In  hare 

the  part  of  rai!>iiit;  didtcnltirs. 

OPPOSELESS,  Ap-pAze1es,«.  IrrcsUUbk, 

not  to  Im*  npfiosed, 
OPPOSKR,  Ap.pA'zfir,  «.  98.     One  that  op- 

t»o*e*.  nn':t::o|.i>i,  oi»< mv. 

OIM'OSITK,  o\/yv-zit,' a.  156.  Placed  iti 
front,  facing  tath  i»lhcr  ;  adverse,  repujjnaDl, 
contr.irv. 

OlM»(>SITE,  op'pA.zit,  s.  IS6.  Adversary, 
t.i';"'''<*"t.  aiit  'iio.iisi 

OPPO.sITELV,  »'i/pi'».zlt-l^  ad.  In  suci 
a  ?itu.itioii  H5»  t»»  face  f-acli  <  ti»''r ;  adverseiy 

OPPOSrri  NISS,  opVA-xlt-nes,  s.  The 
stale  of  Iw-Mii;  o'>po<iife. 

OPi'OSlTlON,  op-p'' >''^^>  "n,  f.  Silot- 
t'oii.  <*(»  as  to  front  soniethiuL'  oj-poird  ;  h*^ 
tiie  r(*i^i.;i  ce  ;  C'»iilrancl>  of  atlection.  d**- 
trariet\  of  interest,  contrariety  of  measoies, 
contrarielx  of  ineauir.i:. 

TO  OrPliLSS,  Ap-pres',  r.  it.  To  crush  hr 
hardship,  or  unreasonable  severity  ;  to  over- 
power, to  ftiitidue. —  bee  Ovpi>uf. 

OPPRluSSlON,  Ap.presh  un,  t.  The  act  ef 
<»pi»re5'»ii  ii,  cruj  Il\  .  wvt(ii\  ;  The  stair  of  be- 
ing oppre*»fd,  mmry;  IhmKIo  .,  caia'miij  ; 
dnl.t  *s  <■( %,  irit^,  la^»itud»■  t»f  body. 

OPPUI-^^SIVE,  Ap.prt >  siv,  «.  Cruel,  ia- 
humi'i,  oopi^lly  exactious  or  severe;  btarj, 
fivrrwJM  I'ltiiitf. 

OPPHISSOU,  Ap.pr^s'sAr,  t.  98.  One 
v»lii.  I  .iraNsf  s  I-!!  ers  wiih  iio|uvt  *everily. 

OlM'UOlilMOrS,  Ap.pro'brc-6s,  a.  B«- 
pf.-.c    fill,  •u^.-rar^rul  ;  cioMut.' iiifan<v. 

OiM'lCOIilxUasLY,  «\ppru^r^ds-le,  •*<- 

K*-l   '«■•«)   f..iN.   M-U'ti'     ..six.  .  .     ,  > 

t)PPKOHKIOl^^L^^.  i'lp  pru'brtns-Bt*, 

s.     Ii*-,>To.,t  liful.tess,  scurrility. 
To  OI'Pl  ON,  Ap-pune',  v.  «.  Sb6.    Toop- 

pov,  to  attuck,  tu  irsi>t. 
OPI'i:ONANCY,Ap-pug'uin^,«.   Opp>- 

OPPUGNER,  Ap.piine'ir,s.  One  tdhoof- 
poses  ui  attacks. 
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ORANGE,  6r'Hnje, «,  90.   The  orange-tre^ 

the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
ORANGE,  dr'rlnje,  a.      Belonging  to  an 

orange,  (»f  the  colour  of  aiinrnnse. 
ORANGERY,    A-riwn'*hlr4,    «.    French. 

Plnii»«iiun  of  oranges.— S^e  Encore, 
ORANGEMUSK,    6r rinje-misk,    t.— See 

Pear,  of  which  it  ii  a  species. 
ORANGE- WOMAN,    Ar'riDJc.wtim.ftn,  «. 

Otie  who  sells  oraiiget. 
ORATION,  ^-li'shAn,  $,    A  speech  made 

according  tu  the  laws  of  rhetnrick. 
ORATOR,    dr'ii.t&r,   t.    503.    A  pnblick 

speaker,  a  man  of  eloquence  ;    petitioner. 

This  sense  is  used  in  addressei  to  Chancery. 
ORATORIAL,  6r4-t6VMl,  a.   Rhetorical, 

florid. 


t^  Mr.  SkttldtB  soandi  thef  In  this  word,  thoash 
•ot  In  Ike  Tcrb  from  wblcb  It  is  roriued  :  bat  that  thla 
h  contrary  la  analogy,  sec  Principles,  Ko.  166. 
OPSIMATHV,  6p.flWI.</^,  8,  518.      An 

edticati.in  be^iiii   lale  in  life  j  luiowledge  or 

i«'aniiiiK  arqiiiied  in  age. 
OPTA  B LE,  iJp'li.hl,  rt.  405.    Desirable,  to 

OPTATIVE,  6p'tl-llv,  or  Ap.tli't?Y,  «.  505. 

Etpre^sive  «.f  desire;  the  name  of  that  mood 

of  a  rerb  which  eipresses  desire. 

t^  Dr.  Jobnscn,  Mr.Slnrriflan,  Dr.  Asb.  Mr.  Scott, 
EiiIkIc,  Harclay,  and  Rnchanan,  accent  this  word  on 
ihf  fi.M  •y||abi«  ;  ao'l  Dr.  Kvnrlcit,  Bailey,  W.  John- 
•t'*n,  «ii4l  Mr.  Perrv,  on  ibc  •ccond.  Tbat  the  last  is 
nuire  er-ncral,  parttcalaily  in  grammar  8Cbo«ils,  will 
b«  fnilil)  %cknuwlc<lKed  ;  bat  ibai  tb«  ftrst  Is  more 
rniri'tt  «ii<t  )i)(ircabl«  lu  analogy  cannot  be  denied: 
t»r  idit  «ri>rd  is  not  so  naturally  derived  from  the 
c>«Mical  vytatu*  at  ih«  lower  Latin  optatlvtu  :  and 
why  tills  word  should  transfer  its  penaltimate  accent 
h»  ib«  ftfsl  syllable  of  the  Enflish  word  may  be  seen 
Mkdrr  I  he  words  Academf,  iHcamparable,  tec. 
OI>TIC  A  L,  Vt^-kll,  J.  88.    Relating  to  the 

•cietice  of  opticks. 

OPTICIAN,  Ap-tWfin,  8, 157.  One  skilled 

OPr/cK.*ip'dk,  a.  Visual,  producing  vi- 
••on,  subservient  to  vision ;  relating  to  the 
M-irncf  of  vision. 

0  PTICK,  6p'tik, «.    An  instrument  of  sight, 

an  «»rifBn  ol  xi^hl. 

OPTICKS,  dp'tlks,  8,    The  science  of  the 

nature  and  laws  of  vision. 
OPl  IM ACY,  Vt^in*-**, «.  NobiUty,  body 

of  nobles 
OPTIMITY,  ip-tlm'mi-t*,  s.    The  stote  of 

••eine  best 

OPTIMISM,  Vt^»)zm,  «.  The  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  every  thing  in  nature  ii  order- 
H  for  the  best. 

OPTION,  Ap'shin,  «.    Choice,  election. 

OPULENCE,  Vpfilins,     7  «.      Wealth, 

OPULENCV,  VpA-I&i-s^,  5  riches,  af- 
fluruce. 

OPULENT,  VpA-l&t,*!.    Rich,  wealthy, 

aflluent. 

OPULENTLY,  tj/pliAint'lh,  ad.    Richly, 

Willi  splendour. 

OR,  or,  coi^unct.  167.  A  disjunctire  parti- 
cle. niarkiiiK  distribution,  and  sometimes  op- 
iKnitiun  ;  it  corresponds  to  Either,  lie  must 
Either  fail  Or  fly. — Before  Or  ever  b  Before 
rver.     In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 

OEACLE,  6r'ri-kl, «.  168,405.  Something 
delivered  by  supernatural  wisdom  ;  the  ilare 
where,  or  pcrs«*n  of  whom,  the  determinations 
(f  lieavrn  are  inquired  ;  any  person  or  place 
whrre  c-rtaiii  decisions  aie  obtained  ;  on« 
frauird  for  wUdoro. 

ORVCULAR,  Arik'ki-llr,      )«.  170.    It- 

0RACULOl'S,A.rikkA.l6s,  S  leringora- 
clr».  resenihliofi  oraclr^. 

f»UA(  ULOUSLY,  ^rikTcilfis-l^,  «d.     In 

mn.ftf  r  of  nn  i>rHcl«*. 
OUAClLOrSNESS,  A-rdklii-lSsn^,    «. 

(lie  kt«t?  of  brini;  oritfular. 
OR\IS()N,  Ar'ri^zin.  See  Oruon.  Prayer, 

^frbal  4i|ti    hCfttlon. 

ORAL,  I'/r^l,  c.  68.     Delivered  by  mouth, 

O'lt  wriiif«i. 

Ott  A IXY,  A'ril.l^  ad.  By  mouth,  without 
wdtuag. 
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i^  I  bavt  inserted  this  word,  tbooch  omitted  by  al- 
most all  oar  lexicof  rapbers,  because  i  have  met  with 
it  in  aotbors  of  repnfation.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Arccnt  and  Quaotity,  says,  **  The  coanr xion  nt 
this,  which  may  be  ctllrd  the  mratorUU  accent,  with 
the  syllable,  and  (he  niborvll nation  of  thero  to  each 
other,  bowevvr  dit&colt  it  may  appear,  is  yet  easy  la 
peaclicc.**  Pafett.  Other  good  aathoritics  for  ihis 
woid  mieht  have  been  adduced,  bol  tt>e  othet  adjec- 
tive 0retoric9t,  thouch  not  so  Jualy  formed,  seems 
generally  to  be  prrfened.  1  have  someliincs  mada 
the  experiment  on  people,  whose  eats  were  irtcely  set 
to  pore  EoKllnh  pronaariatlon,  by  proposing  to  them 
for  their  choice  ihea«IJ«-ctives  aratotiai  or  orattr.rai^ 
and  have  alwa)s  found  them  piefer  the  laUrr.  This 
may.  In  some  mt-a»ure,  arise  from  sappoviug  the  for- 
mer might  be  cwn*iderrd  a»  the  adjective  of  otatorU, 
but  serm>  railttr  to  he  occitiunetl  by  to«i  great  a  pl«. 
oitode  and  rutuudiiy  ot  yoand,  whkh  is  nut  Jifrreabia 
to  the  genius  of  oar  hntn^ge  :  for,  if  we  regard  ded* 
vaiion  only,  the  a<ljective  onght  to  be  oraUriai,  as 
derivrd  immediairly  from  the  fjitia  oraioritu,  in  the 
same  mannrr  «•  from  rhrtoricus  it  fi»rm«d  rhftarieui* 

ORATORICAL,  6r.ri.t6r'r^-kil,  a.  Rhe- 
torical,  befitliiii!  an  orator. 

ORATORIO,  tr-^'iOTc-h,  $.  An  Italian 
word,  used  t<>  si^nifv  a  i^ind  of  sacred  drama, 
generally  taken  frotn  the  Scriptoret,  and  set 
t«>  rousick. 

ORATORY,  Ar'rl-tfir-^,  s.  557.  Eloquence, 
rhetoricnl  skill ;  exercise  of  eloquence  ;  a  pri- 
vate place  which  is  deputed  and  allotcd  for 
pra\rr  alone. 

OkB,  ^rb,  «.  Sphere,  orbicular  body,  cir- 
cuUr  bij«ly  ;  mundane  sphere,  celestial  body  , 
wheel ',  any  rolling  body  ;  circle,  line  drawtt 
n»und  ;  circle  described  by  anjf  of  ttie  mun- 
dane spheres  ;  |»ent>d,  revolution  of  time ; 
sphere  "faction. 

ORBATION,  ftr-bJi'shiin,  «.  Privation  of 
parrnts  or  chil«lrfn. 

rkDui^n      (ir^^,  )«.  159.    Round,  circn- 

ORBED,  \^^^*^^  \  lar,ori>icular;  form- 
ed into  a  circle ;  nionded. 

ORBICULAR,  ir.bik1i&-lir,  a.  88.  Sphe- 
rical ;  circular.  -      ,       ,    ^      , 

ORBICULARLY,  Jr-blkliUlr-l*,  ad. 
SpliericaJly,  circularly.         ,        .     ^       , 

ORUICULARNESS,  &r.b1k'ki.Ur.n&,  t. 
Hie  Slate  of  bring  orbicular. 

OUBICULATED,  or-blk'k&lk-tfed,  a. 
Moulded  into  an  orb. 

ORBIT,  ir'blt,  «.    The  line  described  by 

ttie  revolution  of  a  planet. 

ORBIT Y,  ^rn>i-t^,  •.      Loss  or  want  of  pa- 

rents  c»r  chUdriMi. 
ORC,  ^rk,  i.    A  sort  of  sea-fish. 
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ORCHAL,  iflcal,  §.  88.      A  stone  from 

which  a  blue  colour  is  made. 
ORCHANET,  ir'k^-nlt,  a.     An  herb. 
ORCHARD,  ir'tshurd,  «.  88.    A  garden  of 

fruit-trees.  .      ,      ,  «.. 

ORCHESTRE,  Srlcls-tfir,    «.    410.      The 

place  where  the  mu&iciaiis  are  set  at  a  pubLck 

•huw. 

t3*  This  won)  It  •ccenled  on  the  tirti  syllable  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  ShericlsB,  Dr.  Ash.  Mr.  Scoll,  Mr. 
Mares,  Bachanan.  bnUck,  Petry,  and  Burr  lay;  and 
by  Mr.  Bftilcy  aii<l  W  JolmMon  on  ihe  aecond  ;  and 
by  Dr.  Kearlck  pn  either  1  be  llr*i  mode  has  not  on- 
ly the  majority  of  votes  in  its  favour,  bat  is  agreeable 
to  tb«  general  analogy  of  words  of  three  syllables, 
wbleh,  when  noC  of  oar  own  formation,  commonly 
a4opl  lb*  aiMep«'naltiinatc  accent.  1  be  t^ception  lu 
this  role  will  be  foood  under  the  next  wotd. 

ORCHESTRA,  hr-kh'tii,  s,  603.  A  part 
of  tlie  theatre  appropriated  tti  the  rausiciant. 
^  Dr.  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  orchei- 
in  to  the  Latin  orcktsira  and  the  Gteek  sfxirrfa; 
boc  as  we  find  the  latter  spHnng  and  pronunciation 
anlTen^ally  adopie<l,  and  as  we  take  aSmost  every 
Mher  term  of  art  rather  from  the  Oi«»  k  than  any  other 
langaage,  1  have  venturt-d  to  inftirt  it  in  that  di ess.  af- 
leiCbambers,  and  some  «»ilicr  very  rp»peiiable  authors. 
This  word  is  accenlerl  on  ihe  Hr»t  »ylUble  by  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  Kniick,  and  i  arclay  :  but 
Mr.  Nares  says  it  is  accented  un  the  svcoimI.  a*  I  have 
given  It.  For,  notwithMaiiiiing  tlie  numbers  against 
ne,  the  very  general  rale  is  on  m>  >i<lc  ;  which  is. 
that  when  we  adopt  a  word  whole  iruni  the  Laim  or 
Greek ,  it  ought  to  have  the  4%ii»e  accent  as  in  those 
laogaagfS.— ike  Principles,  No.  50 J. 

To  ORDAIN,  Sr-dine',  r.  a.  To  appoint, 
to  decree  ;  to  estabiisli,  to  institute  ;  to  set  in 
an  office  ;  tu  iiiveM  with  oiiottterial  fuoctioit 
or  sacerdotal  power. 

ORDAINER,  or-dine'fir,  $.  98.  H©  who 
ordains. 

ORDEAL,  &r'd^-4l,  or  hrjkM,  26S.  A  trial 
by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused 
appealed   to  heaven,   by   walking    blindfold 

.  over  but  bars  of  iron,  or  being  thrown  into  the 
water.      ,      , 

ORDER,  ir'dftr,  $.  06.  Method,  regular 
disposition  ;  proper  state  ;  regularity,  settled 
nKKie;  mandate,  precept,  cominaiid;  rule, 
regulation ;  regular  i^overinnent ;  a  society  of 
dignified  pers<»us  distinguished  by  marks  of 
honour ;  a  rank  or  class  ;  a  religious  fraterni- 
ty ;  in  the  plural,  hierarchical  sUte  ;  means 
to  an  end  ;  roeasores.  care  ;  in  architecture,  a 
lyslem  of  the  several  members,  ornanieuU, 
and  pro|>ortion^  of  columns  and  pilasters. 

To  ORDER,  &r'd6r,  e.  o.  98.  To  regulate, 
to  adjust,  to  manage,  to  conduct ;  to  roeth<.d- 
iie,  tt»  dispose  fitly  ;  to  direct,  to  command. 

ORDERER,  ^'dfir-rir,  $.  657.  One  that 
orders.  mt*thudi/.»*s,  or  reuulates. 

ORDERLESS,  &r'd&r-l4s,  a.     Disorderly, 

out  of  rule.  «       -.       .      • 

ORDERLINESS,  irdfirl^-nls,  •.  Regu- 
larity, inelhodi«-ali»c*». 

ORDERLY,  ir'dur-li',  a.  Methodical, 
reicu^ar ;  well  re^ulaleJ  ;  accordtn^  with  e>- 
tabli'«lied  met!")H. 

ORDERLY,   or<lur  1^,  ad.     Methodically, 

accordiiti;  loDrtl*"',  r'-wkil-i'v. 
ORDINABLK,  .Vdc-nab),  a.  405.     Such 

a«  luav  he  «|»ptiM!te»i 
ORDINAL,  tVa^n^l.  o.  88.    Noting  order. 
ORDINAL,  Ar'de.Dal,  $.    A  ritual,  a  book 

coutainiug  orders. 
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ORDINANCE,  Si'd^-ninte,  t.    Uw,  rule, 

prescript :  observance  commanded  ;  a{ipoint- 
metit.     When  it  signifies  cannon,  it  is  nam 
gint-rnlly    written,  for  distinction,  Ordnmrnett 
and  |»ronounctd  in  two  syllables. 
ORDINARILY,  Jr'di.ni-rM*,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  established  rules,  according  to  aculed 
method  ;  commonly,  usually. 
ORDINARY,  or'd^-nlri,  or  ftrd'ol-rf,   a. 
Established,   methodical,   regular ;   cntnmoo, 
usual ;    mean,  of  low  nnk  ;   ugly,  not 
some,  as,  she  it  an  Ordinary  woomu. 
t^  Though  It  Is  allowable  in  collo<|«Ul  pi 
lion  to  drop  the  i  la  this  word,  and  proaoawee  M  m 
tbreesyitables :  In  sidtmn  r peakioc  the  i  omhS  b«  kMed 
distinctly,  and  the  word  must  have  foar  ^rU»»laa.    ■»■ 
Principles,  No.  S74. 

ORDINARY,  Sr'di-nlri,  J.  EaUblished 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  settled  eata- 
olisliment ;  actual  and  constant  office. 

ORDINARY,  irdni-r*,  «.     Regular  price 
of  a  meal  ;    a  place  of  eating  establisbed  at  a 
certain  price, 
t^  Tlie  i  is  never  beard  wkao  the  word  Is  ««»i  la 

this  sense. 

To  ORDINATE,  ir'd^nlte,  r.  a.    To  ap- 

point. 

ORDINATE,  ftr'd^.nite,  a.  91.  Regular, 
nicthodicM). 

ORDINATION,  Jr-d^-ni'shfin,  j.  E^U- 
blished  order  or  tendency  ;  the  act  of  intest- 
ine any  man  with  »acerdutal  power. 

ORDNANCE,  ord'nlnae,  «.    Cannon,  ^real 

ORDONNANCE,  ^r'd&nnlnae,  t.  Dispo- 
sition of  figures  in  a  picture. 

ORDURE,  ^r'j^re,  «.  294,  S76.    Dun«r,  ittk 

ORE,&re,^.  Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  a 
its  mineral 'state. 

ORGAN,  ^r'glD,  «.  Natural  instnu»esC 
at,  the  tongue  is  the  Organ  of  s;'erch  ;  an  iiv- 
struroentof  musick.  comisiinu  of  pit»ea  fidr4 
with  wind,  and  of  stops  touchrd  by  i\ur  haod- 

OROANICAL,ir-dltt'n^kiI,   ^«.  Cosstrt- 

ORGANICK,  ^r-g4n'n;k,509.  |  ing  of  «a. 
rious  parts  co-operating  with  each  otbrr  ;  s»- 
struroental,  acting  as  instruments  of  natort  or 
art ;  respecting  or^ns. 

ORGANICALLY,  or-gln'n^-kil-li,  W.  By 
means  of  oriraiis  i»r  inslrunient*. 

ORGANICALNESS,  ^rg^n uc-kil-aja,  «. 
State  of  bring  organical. 

ORGANISM,   ^rgA-nizm,    a.       Orgaaical 

Itruclure. 

ORG  A  N  1ST,  ^KgA-nUt,  a.    One  who  plays 

on  th**  or.  an. 
OR(;ANI/ATION,     or-ga.n^.r.V>him,     t. 

Cuuitrtu  tt.-ii  in  *>  li  '  h  tlie  prtfti  *rr  »-♦  <lispo*- 
ed  as  to  k»r  •uLver %  lent  t'>  each  lalier. 
ToOR(;AMZK,  or^JInlx.',  r.  «.     To  c««- 
strnct    so  as  that  rue  pari  co-oj>erales  wnb 

»«»Ot''t*f. 

ORG  AN  LOFT,   orgin-l«\ft,  «.        The   Itfl 

where  tli«*  ort'in*  •r.iu<l. 

ORt^AMMPi:,  ^r'gin-plpc,!.     The  pipe  of 

a  tnu%iral  i>rt:an. 
OR(^ASM,^r'ginn,  i.    Sudden  Teheneace. 
ORG  IKS,  Ar'j^ze,  a.    Mad  ritea  of  Bttckni, 

franticK  revrl* 

ORIENT,  A'r^^iit,  a.  505.  Riainiraalha 
ftun  ;  easiauig  Miatttai ;  briglo,  thinly 
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ORIENT,  ^^4iit,  «.    The  cMt,  the  part 

where  the  sun  first  «ppett«. 
ORIENTAL,  A-rWn'til,  a.  Eastern,  placed 

in  the  em»t,  proceedinc  from  the  east. 
ORIENTA  L,  A-r*.|n'Ul,  «.    An  inhabitant 

of  tlie  eastern  purts^of  the  worW. 
ORIENTALISM,  i-rMn'tl-Ifem,  t.      An 

idiom  of  the  eMtern   l&nguage,    an  eastern 

mode  of  speech.    .    ,  ,      .•  .    . 
0RIENTALITY,4.rWn-tin*.ti,«.    State 

of  being  oriental. 
ORinCE,  ir'ri-ftg,  t .  142, 108.    Any  open- 

ioc  Mr  perdvation. 
ORIGAN,  Si'h'fAn,  $.  88.    Wild  raaiporam. 
ORIGIN,  tM'fin.  1«.       B€j(in- 

ORIGIN AL,  A-Hd'j^-nll,  170.  J     ninif ,  first 

existence  ;  founuin,  source,  that  which  pives 

be^innina  or  existence  ;  first  copy,  archetype ; 

deiivation.  descent 
ORIGINAL,  A-r!d'j*.n4l,tt.  170.  Primitive, 

pristine,  first.       .    ,      .     ^      , 
ORIGINALLY,  A-rldji-nlM*,  ad.    Prima- 

rily,  with  reftard  to  the  first  caase ;  at  first ;  as, 

the  first  author.         .    ,     ,     -       ,  _ 

0RIG1NALNES8,  A-Hdjinll-nfts,  s.   The 

quality  of  state  of  being  origina]. 
ORIGIN  ARY,  A.r1d'j^.nl-r*,  t.  ProdactiTe, 

causing  existence  ;   primitive,  that  which  was 

tlie  first  state.  .    ,      .     ,  «. 

To  ORIGINATE,  A-rld'jt-n&te,  r.  «.    Ta 

bring  into  existence.   ,      .     .       ,  _^ 

ORIGINATION,  A-rfd-jt-nk'shfin,  s.    The 

act  of  bringing  into  existence. 
ORISON,    di'r^zftn,  «.  168.    A  prayer,  a 

sapplicatiou. 

^  Mr.  Sberidsn  has  ado|>led  th^  other  speltliig. 
(h>ra  the  French  oraisam  ;  Irat  Dr.  JulwNin,  and  all 
tht  writers  be  qooles,  spell  the  word  In  tikc  tnaooer  I 
Im«  doM.  Dr  Jnbnson  lelLs  us  Ihla  wuid  isvark#i»> 
If  sccenird ;  that  Hhake«pe«re  has  the  accent  b<»th  on 
tWlfit  aod  Me«>n(l  sylUbles,  Milton  and  Crasbaw  on 
ibe  Irsi,  and  others  on  the  second. 

•  The  fair  Ophelia  ?  Nymph.  In  thy  «frUm» 

**  Be  til  my  sins  r«mem»»»f 'd." HamUt, 

••  Alas  f  ynur  too  much  love  and  care  of  m« 

••  Are  heavy  oriamu  'lainrt  IhU  poor  wtelch." 

atnrif  thi  Fifth 
<*  My  wakefol  lay  shall  knock 
••  At  Ih*  oriental  fates,  and  «ln  y  mock 
•*  Ti»e  eatly  larkS  'hrUI  orisons  lo  b« 
-  An  anthera  al  th« day's  naUvlty-  — ClTMAMr. 
"  flls  dally  oriMoma  attract  oor  ears.** Smmd^. 

•  lowly  (hey  hoWd  adoHi.ff.  and  hefan 

••  Their  arJjMSf.each  moraine  daly  paid.  ^WUm. 
••  So  went  h« .  n  with  hU  eriwMU  ; 

•  Wbkh.  If  ♦©•  mark  tl»ein  well,  were  wl»e  ones. 

'  Cotton. 

•*  neie.  at  Ihc  dra<«  of  nitht, 

*•  TV  hermit  ott  'mid  hi«  i»»i«Mii  bears 

••  Afasi  the  voice  of  time  dupartlnj  tow'rs.  ^ThKT. 

"The  mMniaht  dock  attrt»s  my  frrveoi  P'«>'«»» 

••  The  risit  f  mn  my  oriMms  drclarti  "—     iiarie. 

Mr.  Nares  tclU  nt  he  has  no  dnnhi  H.ai  Milton*.  ».  - 

ecai««tk.n  ia  rtahl.  TWs.  too.  \%  my  opl.-inu.  \  .♦. »»  4.r 

aMtt»«beMaHthurill*^,evrnwhriilt  rj  Hrui.ai  tiiu.ii*. 

hMm««h  ^orscwtienihryiHrterlfOfitothtT'.Jin'levrn 

frutn  th»m»etvr«      W»  muu  ihirrCre  l-*vr  tln-m  t»u- 

Ubtfly  uf  arcenUaf  ho«H  way*. .  Uhrr  t-r  Uir*«ieci# 

lh«veiaE.theihymr,lheham«ur,ur  lli.- alf«<»«<i«'n  .-f 

•ioolarity     4nd  brinf  <Mir  rrjivjn  lur  ai.»^Mllin  lhl» 

Ww.l  lo  vr«iir  on  Ihr  flr»l  a^lUMe  f»«»»  t'e  >ery  t^enr 

rsliaUin  filnrlplrs.  N.«.  flOL     Acr.»r«itntl>   Mr.  Kl 

pklnMi^.  Mr.  «».»ndau.  Mr.  Sell.    I>r.  Kniri.  k,  Bh 

HWM*,  W.  i'.i.iMlun.  B«icl«>.    Bailey.    «*»»').  *"•* 

B«tkk«  onilortnl)  place  ihr  arrrni  on  ibr  l|.«t»>lla 

hie ;  «a4  Dr.  Alb  ays  it  k  sootatimca  accented  on  the 
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ORl^AMENT,  ftr'ni.m&it,  a.    EmbelHab. 

ment,  decoration  ;  hoooor,  that  which  cotifen 
difcnitv. 

ORNAMENTAL,  ftr-ni-mln'tll,  «.  88. 
Serving  to  decoration,  eiTins  embellishment. 

ORNAMENTALLY,  Sr-nimin'tll-l*.  ad. 
In  sacH  a  nininier  as  may  confer  erobelUihaent. 

ORNAMENTED,  tr'ni-mjn-t^,  a.  Em- 
helii^hed,  hedrcKed. 

ORNATE,  ot'n&te,  a.  01.  Bedecked  deeo- 
rated,  fitie   ^ 

ORPHAN,  SrT^n,  «.  88.  A  chUd  who  hai 
lost  father  or  mother,  or  botli. 

ORPH  A  N,  hr'rin, «.    Berpft  of  pareata. 

ORPHANAGE,  ir'ftnkUe,  go.  It.     State 

ORPHANISM,ir'ftn.nizm,  )  of  an 
orphan. 

ORPIMENT,  ftr^p^mlnt,  t.  A  kind  of 
mineral,  the  >eIlow  arsenick  ;  ased  by  paint* 
ers  as  a  gold  colour. 

O'iPINE,  hr*ph,  1. 140.     RoM-root 

ORRERY,  dr^rlr-r^,  «.  106.  An  instrument 
which,  by  many  c<»ropliaited  movements,  re- 
presents the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies* 

ORRIS,  dr'rls, «.    A  plant  and  flower. 

ORTHODOX,  hi^tklhdtk;  a.  503.  Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrinei  not  heretical. 

ORTHODOXLY,  &r^f*A-dAks.l*,  od.  With 
soundness  of  opinion. 

ORTHODOXY,  irOA-ddk-si,  $.  617. 
Soundness  iii  opiniun  and  di«trine. 

ORTHODROMICKS,  ir-fAA-drimlks,  $. 
Hieart  of  sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  cir- 
cle, which  is  tli9  shtirtesi  or  straightest  di»- 
Unce  hets^cen  any  two  |iotnts  on  the  tur£Me  of 
the  globe. 

ORTHOEPIST,  ir'<*A4-plst,  t.    One  who 

it  i^killfd  ill  orlhiie|iy 

ORTHOKPY,  hr'ikS^'^,  «.  519.  The  right 

pmnunciatioii  of  words. 

^  It  It  not  a  lUilc  »arprislnc  thai  so  firw  of  oar 
Dicllonarlts  ui  pronnncUtion  have  Inserted  this  word, 
so  pecallaily  appropriated  to  the  subject  they  bava 
treao^l.  It  U  ragnlarly  derived  from  the  Oraok 
ef*9er««,  and  Is  as  B«re*sary  to  oar  lanfvage  as  crfM^ 
Urapkp,  orthocojcf.  Ate.  Mr.  ftlpbiasion  aad  Mr. 
Nam  placf  life  accent  on  the  ftist  syllable  of  this 
word,  as  1  bav**  done. 

ORTHOGON,  &r'«*A-g4n, «.    A  rectaagled 

6guri*. 

ORTHOGONAL,  or-Zikog'go.nal,  a.     Reci- 

ORTHOGRAPHER,  ftr/A^Kgrlffir,  «. 
One  who  sj»«rlls  according  to  tlie  rules  of  gram- 

OUTHOG  R  A  PHIC  A  L,ir.f  *  A-grirf*.kll,«. 
H-g)itiy  ^prllfd  ;  rrlntiiig  to  tlie  spelling. 

ORTHOGRAPHICALLY,  Sr/AA-grlfrt- 
kAl.|^,rtrf.  According  to  theniles of  spellinf 

0RTH(K;KAI41Y,  Itthl^^^tHil:,  «.5IS. 
Til  part  of  grammar  which  leaches  how  wotds 
shouM  be  spcllnl ;  the  nrl  or  practke  of  spell- 
ing :    tlie  rjrvation  of  a  buihling  delineated. 

ORTIVK,  or'tiv,  «.  167.  Relating  to  the 
riVing  of  miv  !  In'irt  orstar. 

ORTOLXN;  &r'ti-lun,  «.  88.     A  small  bird 

^rroMiitrd  vrry  delicions. 
ORTS,  ^rts,  i.     Rrfuae,  that  which  is  left 
08CILL  \TION,  A».»il-U'sh6n,«.Theactof 
ni.viiiL' *>.ickwBfd  and  forward  likt a peodulem. 
OSCILLATORY,  As-silOi-ttir-r*,  a.   Mtns- 
ing  backward  uvd  forward  like  a  peoduiaa. 
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OSCITANCY,  6s'Bk-iAn'sh,  »,  The  act  of 
yawniiiK  :  unusual  sleepiness,  carelessness. 

OSCITANT,  ts'sh'iini,  a.  Yawning,  un- 
usually sleepy  ;  sleepy,  sluggish. 

OSCITATION,  ds-s^-d'shOn,  t.  The  act 
of  yawning. 

OSIER,  A'zhir,  J.  451.  A  tree  of  the  willow 
kind,  growing  by  the  water. 

OSPRAY,  ts'prk,  s.    The  sea-eagle. 

OSSICLE,  6s'8ik-kl,  t.  405.    A  small  bone. 

OSSIFICK,  68-sirfik,  a.  509.  Having  the 
power  of  making  bones,  or  changing  carneous 
or  membranous  tu  bony  substance. 

OSSIFICATION,  6s.s^fi-ki'shun,  j. 
Change  uf  carneous,  membranous,  or  cartila- 
giouus.  into  bony  substance. 

OSSIFRAGE,  6'8's^-frlidje,  «.  A  kind  of 
eagle. 

To  OSSIFY,  6s'8^-rt,  c.  a.  183.  To  change 
into  bone. 

OSSiyOROUS,  As-slv'v^rus,  a.  518.  De- 
V(»urine  bones. 

OSTENSIVE,  istln'siv,  a.  158,428.  Show- 
ing.  betokening. 

OSTENT,  6s-t^nf,  «.  Appearance,  air, 
manner,  mien ;  show,  token  ;  a  portent,  a 
prodigy. 

OSTENTATION,  is-t^n-tli'shfin,  s.  Oat- 
ward  show,  appearance  ;  ambitious  display, 
boast,  rain  show. 

OSTENTATIOUS,  is-tln-tli'sh&s,  a.  Boast- 
ful, vain,  fond  of  %how,  fund  to  expose  In  view. 

OSTENTATIOUSLY,  As-ten-ti^sh&s-l^,  ad. 
Vaniiv,  bria^tfullv- 

OSTE\TATIOUSNF^S,68.t^ii.ti'8his-n&, 
I.     Vanity,  b  ia<lfn|ne!<s. 

OSTEOLOGY,  is-tWllA-ji, «.  518.  A  dc- 
scripti  in  i>f  the  bones. 

OSTLER,  6s1ur,  j.  472, 98.  The  man  who 
takt-s  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

OSTRACISM,  is'tr^.sizm,  «.  A  manner  of 
sentence,  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or 
cundeoi nation  was  marked  upon  a  shell ;  pub- 
lick  censure. 

OSTRACITES,  As-trA-sl't^s,  $,  Ostracites 
expresses  the  common  oyster  in  its  fo^sile 
state 

OSTRICH,  6s'tr?t8h,  $.  The  largest  of  birds. 

ty  This  worl  ia   more   frc  qaciiily  pronounci-J  os 
triiize  ,  «ii(l  hy  Shakt;t|H>ar<>  is  Mrriilni  e*tridge. 

OT  \COUSTICK,  6t-t4.k^u'8tik,  «.  An  in- 
strument to  fncililiite  hearing. 

OTHER,  firn'ur,  jtron.  98,  4C9.  Not  the 
tame,  difft-rptit  ;  correlative  to  Each  ;  some- 
thing besi'it  <t,  next ;  it  is  sometimes  put  ellip- 
ticaily  for  Other  lliii.g. 

OTHERGATES,  fixH'fir-gku,  •.  In  another 
matin«'r.     OKsiletc.  * 

OTHERGUISE,  firH'Sr-gylze,  a.  Of  another 
kind 

OTHERWHERE,  Jrn'ir-hwire,  <d.  In 
othrr  places. 

OTHERWHILE,  fiTH'ir-whUe,  «/.  At 
other  times. 

OTHERWISE,  itH'fir-wUe,  or  &TH'Jr.wI«, 
ad,  140.  In  a  didereiit  manner ;  hy  other 
causes  ;  in  other  respects ;  often  curruplly 
pronounced  aikerwx^ 

OTTER,  ^t't&r,  s.  98.     An  amphibioiu  ani- 
roal  that  preys  opon  6th. 
iVAL,  hfwii^  m.  86.    Oblong,  reteabUiif 
IcNigitadinal  sectJMi  of  an  eitg. 
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OVAL,  6v2l,  s.    That  which  bis  the  shape 

of  an  egg. 
OVARIOUS,  A-rliVi-is,  a.    Consisting  of 

eggs. 
OVARY,  A'vi-r^,  s.      That  part  of  the  body 

in  which  impregnation  is  |)erf«irmod. 
OVATION,  ^va'5hdn,«.  A  lesser  triumph 

among  the  Romans. 
OVEN,  ^v'v'd,  s.  lOS.     An  arched  canity 

heated  with  fire  to  bake  bread. 
OVER,  A'tfir.prep.  98,  418.  Above  ;  acrosa, 

as,  he  leaped  Over  the  brook  ;    thruugU,  aa. 

t)ie  world  Over. 
OVER,  i'vur,  ad.    Above  the  top;    »ot« 

than  a  quantity  assigned,  from  side   to  ^iti«  ; 

from  one  to  another :    from  a  country  bryofid 

the  sea  ;    on  lite  surface  ;    throughout ;    c^^m^ 

pletely  ;  with  repetition,  another  time  ;    tu  ■ 

gi eat  degree,  in   too  great  a  quantity. —  O^er 

and  above,   besides,  beyond  wtiat   wa»  fir>t 

supposed  or    immediately    intended. — Over 

against,  opposite,  regarding  in  frunt :  in  c«':a- 

pusition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  significati.<n4  ; 

It  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  adj^ciivx*. 

or  other  parts  of  speech.*— Ovcr-iugbi,   Use 

night  before. 
To  OVER- A  BOUND,  A-vftr-l-buind',  r.  «, 

To  abound  more  than  enough. 
To  OVER-ACT,  ^vfir-ikt',  r.  «.    To  act 

more  than  enough. 
To  OVER-ARCH,  A-vir-irtah',  r.  «.      T* 

cover  with  an  arch. 
To  OVER-AWE,  ^v&r-iw',  r.a.    To  keep 

in  awe  by  superior  influence. 
To  OVER-BALANCE,  A-vir-blllinsc,  ©.«. 

49i.    To  weigh  down,  to  preponderate. 

t^  Wh«t  bM  been  observed  of  wnrd*  conpo«a<l«rf 
with  counter  \%  applicsble  to  Ihote  coinpoaiid«^  wtt » 
ortr.  The  noan  anrl  Ibe  verb  •««m«iini'>«  r>>llw««  it> 
aiialoey  ufdUiylliiblv);  the  <)ne  having  ihr  arccoi  or 
the  first,  ami  ilie  olber  oo  the  latter  •>  liable*. — Sve 
Count  cr  balance. 
OVER-BALANCE,     A-%  fir-billinse,        «, 

Snmethini;  mor<;  than  equivalent. 
OVERBATTLE.  A'v&r-bit-U,  a.  Too  ChnC 

ftil,  exuberant.     Not  u«cd. 
To  OVER-BEAR,  A-vdr-b4re', ».  «.    To  r«w 

pres4,  to  subdue,  to  bear  df»wn. 
To  OVERBID,  A-vfir-bid',  r.  a.    To  oirr 

more  than  equivalent. 
To  OVER-BLOW,  A-vfirbli',  r.  «.     To  W 

past  its  viulciice. 
To  OVER-BLOW,  A-vfir-blA*,    e.  «.       To 

drive  away  as  cl'iuds  before  the  wiod. 
OVERBOARD,  A'vdr-bArd,  ad.     Off  tW 

ship.  (Hit  of  the  ship. 
Tu  OVER-BULK,  o-vir-bfilk',r.«.    Tb  o^ 

press  bv  bulk. 
To  OVER-BURDEN,  A-v&f-bir'd'a,    ».  «. 

To  load  with  too  great  a  weight. 
ToOVER.BUY,A-v6r-bl',r.a.    Tobnyiao 

dear. 
To  OVER-CARRY,  A-vir-klr'r^,  r.  «.     To 

carry  too  far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  vit^eut 

or  fUngerout. 
To  OVER-CAST,  A-vir-kist',  c.  a.  To  clood, 

to  darken,  to  cover  with  ^uom  ;  to  Cuwr  ;  lo 

rate  too  high  in  Ci>ic  potation. 
To  OVER-CHARGE,  A-vdr-Uhirje',  •-  «. 

To  oppress,  to  clov,  lu  sarcharge  \  to  ki«d.  to 

crowd  too  much  ;  to  btirdea ;  u>  rale  too  ki«4  ; 

to  fill  too  fuili    to  ioad  with  too  groai  a 

charge. 
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OVERCHARGE,  ^VAr-tshlge,  8,      Too 

great  a  charge. — See  Overbalance. 
To  OVER-CLOUD,  i-vir-klodd',  r.  a.     To 


Oivrr  with  clouds. 
To  O VEKCOM  E,  A-vfir-kfim',  r.  a.    To  sub- 
due, to  conquer,   to  vanauish  ;  to  surchurge  ; 

to  come  over  or  upon.     Not  in  use  lu  Uiis  Fast 

sense. 
To  OVERCOME,  i-vftr-kSni',  t.  n.  To  gain 

tlie  «uperif>ritj. 
OVERCOMER,  A-vfir-k6m'mar,  j.  He  who 

offrcnntfj. 
To  OVERCOUNT,  A-vSr.k&ant',  v.  a.    To 

rate  atvive  ihc  true  vhIuc- 
To  OVERDO,  A-vdr.d66',  r.  a.   To  do  more 

than  eiiouL'h. 
To  0\1:R.DRESS,  A-vfir-dres',  v.  a.     To 

«ditrii  iavi^hlv. 
To  OVER-DRIVE,  A-vur-drWe,'  r.  a.    To 

diive  (IK)  hurd.tir  beyond  streii):th. 
To  OVEI^-EYE,  A-v&i-l',  r.  a.    To  superin- 

tt-nd  ;  tofibs^rve.  to  rnuurk, 
OVERFALL,  A'vir-falll,  «.  406.    Cataract. 

N"i  u»rn. 
To  OVER-FLOAT,  A-vfir-fltUe',  r.  «.    To 

swiiD.  to  float. 
To  OVERFLOW,  A-v6r-flA',  r.  a.    To  be 

fuller  t)iau  the  hrim  can  hold  ;  tu  exuberate. 

To  OVERFLOW,  A-vfir-flA',  r.  a.  To  fill  be- 

tonditiebrini;  tode'uge,  to  drown,  tooverrun. 

OVERFLOW,  ^v^-fl^,  f.  492.    Inunda- 

ti'iii,  mute  than  fulness,  such  a  quantity  •• 

ruiuover,  etuberaiice. 

OVERFLOWING,  A-Tfir-flAing,  t.    Exu- 

beranee,  Cf»piousness. 
OVERFLOWINOLY,  A-Yfir-flAlng-l^,  ad. 

Esuberantlv. 
To  OVER-FLY,  A-vir-fll',  r.  c    To  croia 

OV^ERFORWARDNESS,     A-Tir-t*r'wlrd. 

B^«.    Too  great  qtuckneflt;  too  great 

oAciooaiieM. 
To  OVER-FREIGHT,  A-Tir-frJtte,'  r.  a.  To 

load  too  hravilv. 
To  OVERGLANCE,    A-T&rgUUiae',    v.  a. 

To  look  has  til?  over. 
To  O VEK-OO,'  A-T&r-gA',  «.  a.    To  surpaat, 

U)  eacel. 
To  OVER-OORGE,  A-vir-gJrjc',  v.  a.    To 

porfr  too  much. 

To  OVER-GROW,  A-vir-grA',    •.  a.      To 

Cf^iver  with  growth  ;  tu  rise  above* 
To  OVER-GROW,  A-Yfir-grA*,  r.a.  To  grow 

bcvnnd  the  fit  or  natural  sice. 
OVERGROWTH,  A'vAr-grAU,   j.      Exu- 

tcrant  frowth. 
To  OVER-HALE,  A-v&r-hiwl',  r.  a.     To 

spread  over ;  toeaaniine  over  again. 

tr  This  word  bat  tbe  m  In  tbe  last  sv  liable  alwajt 
■*"■—"■  1  u  H  U  b«r«  luarkrd— 6te  TV  Hair, 
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To  OVER-HANO.  A-vAr-hing',  r.a. 

jot  over,  tu  impend  over. 
To  OVER-HANG,  A-vfir-hAng',  r.  a. 

jut  o»er. 
To  OVER-HARDEN,  A-vAr-hir'd'n,  r. 

T(i  m«k«*  t<*o  liard. 
OVER.HEAD,  A-vAr-b^',  aJ.     Aloft, 

tbe  artiiib,  ab^fe. 
To  OVERHEAR.  A-vAr-hW.  r.  a.     To 

bear  th«»«c  wImi  do  not  fnran  tu  be  brard. 
To  OVEK-JOY,  A-vAr.jAA',  p.  a.    To  trant- 

p*irf,  to  raviah. 
OVER-JOY/^rir-jA*.*.  Tram  port,  ecstacj. 
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To  OVER-RIPEN,  A-vir-rfp'o,  r.  a.    To 

make  Unt  ripe. 
To  OVERLABOUR,  A-v&rli'bfir,  r.  a.   To 

take,  too  much  bains  on  ajiy  tiling,  to  harass 

with  toil.  ^' 

To  OVERLADE,  A-v&r-lkdn',  r.  o.       To 

over-burden. 
OVERLARGE,    A-vfirlirje',    a.       Larger 

than  eimuj/li, 
To  OVERL  W,  A-viir-lii',  r.  a.    To  opprcM 

by  too   much  weiyhl  or  power ;    to  smother  ; 

to  cover  superficially  ;   to  join  by  something 

laid  over. 
To  OVERLEAP,  A-v&r-lApe',  r.  a.    To  pa&s 

by  a  jump. 
To  OVERLIVE,  A-^-fir-llv',  r.  a.    To  live 

longer  than  another,  to  survive,  to  outlive. 
To  OVERLIVE,  A-vfir-lIv',  r.  n.   To  Uve  too 

OVERLIVER,  A-rAr-Hv'fir,  s.      Survivor, 

that  which  iive^  longest.     Not  used. 

To  OVERLOAD,  A-vAr-lAde',  r.a.  To  bur- 
den with  io<»  much. 

OVERLONG,  A.vfir-ldng',  a.    Too  long. 

To  OVERLOOK,  A-vfir-lAAk',  r.a.  To  view 
from  a  hi^jhcr  nlace  ;  to  view  fullj  ,  to  peruse ; 
to  superintend,  to  oversee  ;  to  review  ;  to  past 
by  indul})ently  ;  to  neglect,  to  slight ;  to  pats 
over  unnoticed. 

OVERLOOKER,  A-rAr-lAAk^r,  j.  One 
wlio  looks  over  his  feUowi. 

OVERMASTED,  A-vAr-mist'ld,  a.   Harijig 

too  much  mast. 
To  OVERMASTER,    A-v&r-mia'tir,    e.  a. 

To  subdue,  to  govern. 
ToOVERMATCH,  A.vir.mluh',t.a.    To 

be  tcM»  powerful,  lo  conquer. 
OVERMATCH,  AsAr-m^tsh,  j.    Oneof  fu- 

perior  powers. — See  Counterbalance, 
OVERMUCH,  A-vAr-mAuh',  a.    Too  much, 

more  than  enoufih. 
OVERMUCH,  A.%^-m&Uh',  ad.      In  too 

great  a  degree. 
OVERMUCHNES8,    A-vfir-mitshnli,    «. 

Exuberance,  superabundance.     Not  used. 
OVERNIGHT,  A-v6r.nUe>.  The  night  be- 
fore. 
To  OVERNAME,  A-v4r-nAme',  r.  a.    To 

name  in  a  series. 
To  OVEROFFICE,  A-vAr-Affis,  r.  a.     To 

lord  bv  virtue  of  an  office. 
OVEROFFICIOUS,     A-vAr-Af-llih'Af,    a. 

Too  busy,  to<i  importuruite. 
To  OVERPASS,  A-v6r-pl«',  t.  a.  To  cross; 

to  overlook,  to  pats  with  disregard  ;    In  oiait 

in  a  reckoning. 
To  OVERPAY,  A-r4r.pi',  r.  a.     To  reward 

be\ond  the  price.* 
To  6\TRPERCH,  A-vAr-plrtsh;  r.  m.    To 

To  OVERPEER,  A-vAr-pAre',  r.  a.       To 

overhM>k.  lo  ttover  above. 
OVERPLUS,  A-v&r-plAs',  «.    SurpliM,  what 

remains  more  than  sufficient. 
To  OVERPLY,  A-vAr-pll',  r.  a.  ,To  employ 

too  laboriously. 
To  OVERPOISE,  A-vAr-pAW,  r.  a.     To 

outweigh. 
OVERPOISE,  A'vor-poUe,  t.  4M.    Prepon- 

drrwnt  wei;.ht. 

To  OVERPOWER,  A-vAr-pAu'Ar,  r.  a.  To  be 

predominant  o^er,  lo  oppress  by  supernvrity. 
To  OVEKi'REbS}  L^rix-j^tW,  i.  a.  To  bear 
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upon  with  iffedstible  force,  to  otrerwhelni,  to 

crush. 
To  OVERPRIZE,  o-Tib-prize',  v.  a.     To 

value  at  too  high  a  price.       , 
OVERRANKTo-vAr-ringk',  a.    Too  rank. 
To  OVERRATE,  A-Tir-rito',  r. «.    To  rate 

at  ton  much. 
To  OVERREACH,  A-rSr-riiUh',  v.  «.     To 

rise  above ;  to  deceive,  to  go  bevund. 
To  OVERREACH,  A-v&r-rWtsV,  r.  «.    A 

horse  is  said  to  Over-reach  when  he  brings  his 

hinder  feet  too  far  forwards*  so  as  to  strike 

against  his  fore  feet  , 

OVERREACHER,  ^yir^r^toh'&r,  «.     A 

cheat,  a  deceiver. 
To  O  VERREAD,  ^yir-r^id\  vm.  To  peruse. 
To  OVERROAST,  ^vir-rAit',  r.  «.  To  roa»t 

too  moch. 
To  OVERRULE,  A-vir-rWl',  •.  a.   To  ioflo- 

eace  with  prtdominant  power,  to  be  laperior 

in  authority  ;  to  govrni  with  high  authority, 

to  superintend ;   to  supersede,  as,  in  law,  to 

Over-rule  a  plea  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 
To  OVERRUN,  ^yftr.r&ii',  v.  a.  To  hanua 

by  incursions,  to  ravage ;  to  outrun  *,  to  over- 
spread, to  cover  all  over ;  to  mischief  by  great 

numbers,  to  pester. 
To  OVERRUN,  A-Tir-rOn',  v.  m.    To  over- 

flow,  to  be  more  than  full. 
To  OVERSEE,  ^vir-a^',  v.  a.  To  aaperin- 

tend  ;   to  uvcrloolc,  to  past  by  unheeded,  to 

ofoit. 
OVERSEEN,  ^T&r-a^k',jMrf.    Mistaken, 

decfii>ed^ 
OVERSEER,  A-vSr-sW'fir,  «.      One  who 

overiooks,  a  superintendent;  an  officer  who  has 

the  care  of  the  paroehial  provision  fur  the  poor. 
To  OVERSET,  ^T&r-slr.r.c    To  turn  the 

bottom  upwards,  to  throw  off  the  basis  ;    to 

throw  out  of  regularity. 
To  OVERSET,  A-vir^ilt',  e.  a.    To  fitll  off 

the  basis. 
To  OVERSHADE,  ^v&r.sliide',  v.  a.    TV» 

cover  with  darkness. 
lb  OVERSHADOW,  ^vir-shlcfdA,  v.  a. 

To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing ;  to  shelter, 

to  protect. 
To  OVERSHOOT.  A-vir^Wt',  v.  a.    To 

fly  beyond  the  mark. 
To  OVERSHOOT,  A-vJr-shWf,  r.  a.    To 

shoot  beyond  the  mark  ;   with  the  reciprocal 

pronoun,  to  venlnrc  too  fkr,  to  assert  too  much. 
0\"ERSIGHT,  Avir.slte,  t.  49S.     Superin- 
tendence.    Not  used.     Mistake,  errour. 
To  OVERSIZE,  ^vAr-sW,  e.  a.  To  surpass 

in  bulk  ;  to  plaster  over. 
To  OVERSKIP,  ^v&r-sklp',  e.  a.     To  pass 

by  IrapiiiK ;  to  pass  ovrr  ;  lu  escape. 
To  OVERSLEEP,  A-vArsUV*  «?•  «•    To 

sle<*p  too  l«)njr. 
To  OVERSUP,  Avfir-allp',  o.a.    To  pass 

undone,  utinoticed,  or  unused  ;  to  nrgifci. 
To  OVERSNOW,  A-v6r-snA',  r.  a.  To  cover 

with  Mtow. 

OVERSOLD,  A-v&r-sAld',  part.   Sold  at  too 

hieh  a  priee. 
OVERSOOV,  A-vfir-»Wn',  ad.    Too  soon. 
OVERSPENT,  A-vfir-sp^nf,  part.  Wearied, 

harrt%sed. 
To  OVERSPREAD,  A-virspr^d',  r.  a.    To 

c«»Ter  over,  to  fill,  to  scattrr  over. 
To  OVERSTAND,  A-vfir-stind',  r.  a.    To 

stand  tof)  much  upm  CMiditions. 
To  OVERSTOCK,  A- v  Ar^Ak',  r.  a.    To  flU 

loo  full,  to  crowd.       4SS 


i:«tt  I  n  w  AA  A  ,o-Tiir*f«wan  ,■•  \/]»poaiu, 

;inff  over  against ;  crossing  any  thing  perpc»- 
cularly  ;  perverse,  adverse,  contranictiows. 
ERTHWi\RTLY,    A-vfir-fAwlrtq*,    arf. 


To  OVERSTRAIN,  A-yir-strluic',  r.  a.    Ta 

make  too  violent  efforts. 
To  OVERSTRAIN,  A-vir-striAe',  c.  a.    To 

stretch  too  far. 
To  OVERSWA Y,  A-vfir-swi',  v.  a.  To  oref- 

rule,  to  bear  down. 
To  OVERSWELL,  A-vir-swft',  r.  a.  To  rise 

above. 
OVERT,  A'virt,  a.  544.  Opea,pnblick,  appa- 
rent. 
OVERTLY,  A'virt-li,  ad.    Openly. 
To  OVERTAKE,  A-vfir-tltke',  v.  a.  To  catck 

an^  tiling  by  pursuit,  to  come  up  to  something 

going  before ;  to  take  by  surpnse. 
To  OVERTASK,  A-vfirtisk',  r.a.  To  bordea 

with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 
To  OVERTHROW,  A-vftr-OrA',  r.  a.  To  tim 
•    upside  down  i  to  throw  down,  to  demolish  ;  la 

defeat,  to  conquer ;   to  destroy,  to  brine  ^ 

nothing. 
OVERTHROW, h'Ar^krh.sAn,  Tliestale 

of  being  turned  upside  down  ;  ruiu^  destnse- 

tion ;  defeat,  discomfiture ',  degradation.— See 

Overbalance, 
OVERTHROWER,  A.yir.#ArA'ir,  t.     He 

who  overthrows. 
OVERTHWART^T&r-Mwirf ,a.  OppoaHa, 

beina 

dicun 
OVERTf 

Across,traiisversely ;  pervicadouslv, per  >ei  sell 
OVERTHWARTNESS,    ^v&r^awltt^Bia, 

t,    Per»icacity,  perverseness. 
OVERTOOK,  ^v&r.t^k',  prtt.  and  p«C 

past,  of  Overtake. 
To  OVERTOP,  A-vSr-tip*,  r.  a.    To  rise 

above,  to  raise  the  head  above ;    to  eicel.  t» 

surpass ;    to  obscure,  to  make  of  less  imooit- 

ance  by  superior  excellence. 
To  OVraTRIP,  A-v&r-trip',  r.  a.    To  trip 

over,  to  walk  Hghtly  over. 
OVERTfIHE,  hfwiwA^kn^M.  46t.  Opesiiif. 

disclosure,  discoverer ;    proposal, 

offered  to  consideration. 
To  OVERTURN,  A-vir-tim',  a.  a.T6  t 

down»  to  subvert,  to  ruin  ;  to  overpower,  ta 

conquer.  ,      ,      • 

OVERTURNER^T&r.tAm'ir,  s.S^brerter. 
To  OVERVALUE,  A-v6r-vin6,  a.  a.    Ttt 

rate  at  too  hii;h  a  price. 
To  OVERVFJL,  A-rfir-vilc',  a.  a.  To  oorar. 
To  OVERWATCH,  A-vur-wdtak',  r.  a.     Ta 

subdue  with  long  want  of  rest. 
OYERWEAK,  ^v&r^^e ,  a.     Too  wc«k, 

too  ff*eble. 
To  O  V  1:R  W  E  ATHER,^vir.wiTH'ftr^  At^ 

hkttrr  with  vi«ilei«ce  of  weather.     Not  eaedL 
To  OVER  WEEN,  i-vir-w^n',  a.  a.     T« 

think  too  hiiHdv.  to  think  with  arrocaoo»> 
OVERWEENlSGLY,o-v&r.w^WiB«.l^««iL 

Witti  too  much  anogaitoe*  with  too  aifli  as 

opinion. 
To  OVERWEIGH,  A-vir-wJt',  a.  a.      To 

ptr<M,ndtr5te. 

OVKRWKIUHT,  ^'v^rwl^te,  8.  4M.     Pre- 

ponder  .iiic. 
To  O  V  MR  W  HELM,  A-virhw^Un',  a.  a.    Tto 

crush     unriemr«th    something    violaat     and 

W(ii:htv;  ti*  I'lrrrlook  t:loomi|y. 
OVERWHKLMIN(9LV,&.v6r.whft^lD«4^ 

ad.     In  such  a  manner  an  to  (i%efwhf iro. 
0VERWR()U(;HT,  ^vAr.rtwf,  pm^     Ia» 

bourrd  tim  much,  worked  ti>o  much. 
OVERWORN,  ^v^r-w^;  warL      Woca 

out,  subduad  oy  toil ;  spoiled  by  tbaa. 
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OUGHT,  Iwt,  «.  S19,  S9I.    Any  fbing,  not 

ooihirup.  More  properly  written  Aof^it. 
OUGHT,  iwt,  ttrb  imperfeet.  Owed,  was 
bound  to  pay,  have  hern  indebted.  Not  used 
in  Uiit  Bcnse.  To  be  obliged  bv  duty  ;  to  be 
tit,  to  be  neceMcry  ;  t  sif  n  of  the  potcntitl 
rao«)d. 
OVIFORM,  A't^rtrm, «.  UaYiiig  the  shape 

of  an  en> 
OVlPAROtJS,  A-vVpl-rfts,  «.  618.   Bring- 

Init  forth  effgt,  not  vivlperout. 
OUNCE,  oOnse,  t.  SI2.    The  sixteenth  part 
ofapound  in  Averdu|Mjite  wrii^lit  j  the  twelftli 
p*rt  of  a  pound  in  Troy  weight. 
OUNCE,  oSnse,  «.    A  lynx,  a  panther. 
OUPHE,  0^,  f .  3U.     A  fairy,  goblin. 
OUPHEN,  6iTn,  a.  lOS.     ElEsh. 
OUR,  Ur,  »19.  prm.  po$t.  Pertaining  to  us, 
tvkinging  to  n$  ;  when  the  tubttaotive  goes 
b*ff»re,  it  it  wnt^  Ovrs. 
OURSELVES,  Ifir-slltE',  reeip.  pron.    We, 
R«t others;  ut,  not  others;   ra  llie  oblique 
cases. 
OURSELF,  UriAr.  It  is  vied  in  the  regal 

»t>lffor  mvselA 
OUSEL,  iisl,  «.  4M.    A  blackbird. 
To  OUST,  &dsi,  V.  c  SIS.  T6  Tteate,  to  take 

awaj,  to  eipel. 
OUT,  Ul,  etf.  SIS.    Net  wiOiti ;  it  is  gene- 
raiiy  opposed  to  In  f  in  a  state  of  disclosure ; 
Mt  in  eonfiaemtnt  or  conoeaJment ;  from  tbc 
place  or  house ;  from  tho  inner  pert ;  not  at 
MMe ;  in  a  stmte  o4  extinctiun ;  in  a  state  of 
bring  exhausted ;  to  the  end ;  loudly,  with- 
out rtSlfaiAt ;  not  in  the  hands  of  tlie  owner ; 
in  ati  erroor ;  at  a  loss,  in  a  poxxle ;  away,  at  a 
loM ;  it  is  used  emfpbatically  before  Alas ;  it  is 
«dded  emphatically  to  verbs  of  discovers. 
OUT,  Mt,  intetj.    An  expression  of  abhor- 
reice  or  expulsion,  as.  Out  upon  this  half- 
/^omJ  feHowahip ! 
OfT  OF,  UrAv,  prtp.    Prom,  notiiig  pro- 
<tedi;  Hot  ao»  noting^  exclusion  or  dismission, 
BO  krnger  in;  not  in,  nothiE  unfitness;  not 
^thin,  pelating  to  a  hoase ;  from,  noting  ex- 
traction ;   from,  noting  copy  ;  from,  noting 
f*r«cae :  not  in,  noting  eiorbitance  or  irrr^ola- 
ntjr ;  from  one  thing  tu  somethitig  difTercKt ; 
I*  A  diffetent  state  from,  noting  disorder  ;  not 
Acceding  to ;  to  a  different  state  from,  noting 
•eparation ;    t>eyond ;   past,  without,  noting 
•Muething  wol^  oat'or  exhausted  ;  by  means 
•}f ;  in  consequence  of,  noting  the  laotive  or 
fttmm  ^On  of  hand,  irooMdiately ,  as,  that  is 
^••ily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand. — Out 
■•  iW  albtvwtf,  una  who  bas  ootrua  his  means. 
*o  OUT,  hi/tf  V.  0.    To  expel,  to  deprive, 
woe^iseh  ttsed. 

<'OUTACT,Ut4kf.v.«.  To  do  beyond. 
'»  OinrBALANCE,  6Acbliainse,  e.  a.  To 
•^rtmeigh^  Iff  pfrpeitderata. 
'^  OUTBB AR,  &it-blr',  r.  a.    To  shut  oot 
*>>  f-fdficatioq 

V»  OVTBID^  Mt-bid",  r.  a.    To  ovei^o^er 
^y  Mddhig  ■  higher  price. 
>ITBIDD£R^   i&i-bid'd&r,  «     One  that 

lTBI/rWT?|>,   Mt-blAde',   a.     lUated, 
♦r^J^rtl  Willi  wind  ^  A  bad  word. 
^^CnHORN,   Ml^bira,   a.     ForaigD,  not 
native. 

4U 


OUTBOtmD,Ut'bMnd,a.    Dfstinated  to 

a  distant  voyajre. 
Te  OUTBRAVE,  iit-brivc',  r.  a.    To  bear 
down  and  disgrace  by  more  daring,  insolent, 
or  splendid  appearance. 
To  OUTBRAZEN,  Jftt-bri'a'n,  a.  a.     To 

bear  down  with  Impudence. 
OUTBREAK,  iSVbrike,  «.     That  which 

breaks  forth,  eruption. 
To  OUTBREATHE,Mt.br^THe',r.a.    To 
#e^y  by  having  belter  breath;  to  expire. 
Obsolete.  *^ 

OT7TC ASt,  hitfkist,  patt.  a.    Thrown  into 

the  air  as  refuse ;  banished,  expelled. 
OUTCAST,  iitlclst,  f.  4tS.    EJdle,  one  re- 
jected, one  expeli^d. 
To  OUTCRAFT,  ifit-kilfl',  r.  a.    To  excel 

in  cunning. 
OUTCRY,  ^Mlirl, «.  49S.  Cry  of  rehemeaoe, 

cry  of  distress,  clamour  of  detettatioiu 
To  OUTDARE,  iftl-dire',  r.  a.   To  rentitre 

beyond. 
To  OUTD ATE,  Jit-dkte',  r.  a.  To  anttqonte. 
To  OUTDO,  Ut-di^',  r.  a.    To  exeel,  to 

surpass. 
To  OUTDWELL,  Wt-dwiP,  e.  a.    To  stay 

beyond. 
OOTER,   Uft8r,  a.  06.     T%at  which  is 

without. 
OUTERLY,  UttAr-l^,  ad.     Towards  the 

outside. 
OUTERMOST,  Uft&r-B^t,  a.    Remoteat 

from  the  midst. 
To  OUTFACE,  iAt-llse',  e.  a.  To  brare,  to 
bear  down  by  show  of  magnaniauty ;  to  stare 
down. 
To  OUTFA  WN,  Utftwn',  r.  a.    To  excel 

in  fswning. 
ToOUTFLY,£it.fll>.a.    To  leave  behind 

in  flight. 
OUTFORM,  Mt'iinn,  a.    External  appear- 
ance.   Not  used. 
To  OUTFROWN,  Ut-fytln',  v.  a.  To  frown 

down. 
OUTGATE,  Ut'gkte,  a.     OnUet,  paasago 

outwards. 
To  OUTOIVE,  idt-gif ;  V.  a.  To  surpass  in 

giving. 
To  OUTGO,  ftit-g^',  r.  a.    To  surpass,  to 
excel ;  to  go  beyond,  to  leave  behind  in  going; 
to  circumvent,  to  overreach. 
To  OUTGROW,  iit-grA',  r.  a.    To  sorpasa 
in  growth,  to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  lor  any 
thing. 
OUTOUARD,  Uf  gyird,  t.  One  posted  at  a 

distance  from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 
To  OUTJE8T,  ftftt-jirt',  v.  a.  T6  overpower 

by  jesting. 
ToOtTTKNAVB,  Ut-nive',  e.  a.    Tt>  tar^ 

pass  in  knavery. 
OUTLANDISH,  Mt-llnd1sh,  a.    Not  nn- 

live,  foreign. 
To  OUTLAST,  Ut-Uif,  v.  a.  To  snrpaaa  i» 

duration. 
OUTLAW,  Mtatw,  a.    One  excluded  from 

the  beiufit  of  tlie  law  ;  a  plunderer,  a  robbei , 

a  bandit. 
To  OUTLAW,  Mtllw<  r.  a.    To  deprive  of 

tl»c  beneSts  and  imitection  of  the  law. 
OUTLAWRY,  Sfitliw-r^  «.    A  decree  by 

'oytizedbyUOOgle 
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which  any  roan  it  cut  off  from  the  comnionitj, 
and  deprived  of  the  protecUoii  of  the  law. 

To  OUTLEAP,  iSt-lepe',  r.  a.  To  pass  by 
Jfapinc,  ti)  start  beyond. 

OUTLEAP,  ifitl^pe, «.  Sally,  flight,  escape. 

OUTLET,  iit'la,  J.  Passage  outwards, 
discliarge  outwards. 

OUTLINE,  OQt'line,  J.  Contour,  line  by 
whicli  any  figure  is  defined  j  extremity,  a 
sketch.  .,     *  .  ».    ..       m. 

To  OUTLIVE,  Mt-lV,  V.  a.    To  Uve  be- 

Cond,  toiurTire.  ^ 

TLIVER,  Mt-livVir,  t.  98.    A  sumror. 

To  OUTLOOK,  Jit-li&k',  ».  «.  To  face 
down,  lo  browbeat 

To  OUTLUSTRE,  J&t-l&s't&r,  v.  «.  To  ex- 
cel in  brightness.  «  .. 

OUTLYING,  54tll-1ng,  part,  o.  Exceeding 
others  in  lying  ;  applied  to  a  deer  that  has  got 
out  of  its  park  ;  applied  to  places  lying  at  the 
extremities.  ..        ,  .  ,1  ,m 

To  OUTMEASURE,  jat-mirh'iire,  v.  a.  To 
exceed  in  measure.    ,,      ,    ,^»  _ 

To  OUTNUMBER,  6at-n&m'b6r,«.o.    To 

exored  in  number.  ,     ,  ,  J,   , 

To  OUTMARCH,  Ml-mirtsh',  r.  a.  To  leave 

behind  in  the  march. 
OUTMOST,  iii'm^t,  a.  Remotest  from  the 

middle. 
OUTPARISH,  iat'pir-tlsh,  «.    Parish  not 


lying  within  the  walls. 
OUTPART,  &&t'pirt,« 


V,  o.  To  outgo,  to 
To 


Part  remote  from 
the  centre  or  mam  body. 

To  OUTPACE,  ittt-pbe', 
leave  behind. 

To  OUTPOUR,  Mt-pWr',  r.  a.  116. 
emit,  to  send  fortli  in  a  stre-m 

To  OUTPRIZE,  &at-prlie',  c.  a.  To  exceed 
in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

To  OUTRAGE,  J&t'rJtdje,  r.  a.  To  injtire 
violently  or  contumeliously,  to  insult  ruuf  hly 
and  tumultuoosly. 

OUTRAGE,  ^dtrkdje,  s.  497.  Open  vio- 
lence, tumultuous  miscJiit-f.  ...  ,^  .   f„ 

OUTRAGEOUS,  &&t-rit'jM,  «•  X'°?«">  *'*" 
rious.  exorbitant,  tumultuous,  turbulent;  ex 
ces»i»c,  passing  reason  or  decency  ;  enormous, 

OUTRAGEOUSLY,  i&t-ri'j&a-l*,  mi.  Vio- 
lently, tumultuously,  furiously. 

OUTRAGEOUSNES8,  4&t-ri'jfts-n^,  s. 
With  fury,  wiih  violence. 

To  OUTREACH,  Wt-ri^tsh',  v.  a.    To  go 

tJ^^UTRIDE,  &it-r\de',  v.  «.    To  pass  by 

OUTrIoHT,  Jit-rlte',  ad.     Immediately, 

witht.ut  delay  ;  completely. 
To  OUTROAR,  Wt-rAre',  «.  a.    To  exceed 

ill  nmrinp. 
OUTRODE,  oOt-rWc. 

Ontridt. 
OUTRODE,  MfrAde,  f. 

•ted. 
ToOUTROOT,Wt-rWt',c.«,  To  extirpate, 

to  eradicate.     . .  —     •  ». 

To  OUTRUN,  Mt-nm',  r.  a.    To  leave  be- 

bind  in  running! ;  to  exceed. 
To  OUTSAIL,  Ut-skle',  r.  a.    To  leave  be- 

hind  iu  sailiug. 


Prpt 


and  part,  of 
Excnraton.    Not 


To  OUTSCORN,  J&t-skJm',  r.  a. 

down  or  confront  by  contempt. 
To  OUTSELL,  Wtslr,  r.  a.  Toeicwd  n 

the  price  for  wliich  a  thnig  is  sold  ;  t«  gwn  » 

higher  price.         ,,        ,     ,  «        ^ 

To  OUTSHINE,  idt-shW,  r.  a.    To  emit 

lustre,  to  excel  in  lustre. 
To  OUTSHOOT,Mt-8h6if,  r.a.  Toeieeed 

in  shooting :  to  shoot  beyond. 
OUTSIDE,   Mfslde,  «.     Superficies,  in- 

face ;  external  part ;  extreme  |»it.  P»rt  w 
.  mote  from  Uie  middle  j    superficial  appttf- 

ance;    the  utmost;    person,  external  tM\ 

outer  tide,  part  not  enclosed. 
To  OUTSIT,  &&t.sU',  r.  a.    To  alt  beyosd 

the  time  of  any  thing.  «^  .u*« 

To  OUTSLEiEP,  i4t-sl**p',  v.  a.    To  sl«» 

To  (JuTSPEAK,  Ut-flp^a',  •.  a.  To  spH^ 

To*°OUTS?O^T;  iat^pArt*, «.  «.    To  sport 

To  JuTSPREAD,  J4t-sprJd',  a.  a.  To  ei- 
tend,  to  diffuse.    ,-        .    .,  «.««,. 

To  OUTSTAND,  ^ftt-stind ,  v.  a.  ^  To  sof- 
port,  to  resist ;  to  stoy  bet ond  the  pwp« 
time.    AnimproMfoseofUiewofd. 

To  OUTSTAND,  Mt^tind'f  ••  ■•  To  fw- 
tuberate  from  the  main  body. 

To  OUTSTARE,  Wt4»^» ''.^  J®  ?? 

dc.wn.  to  browbeat,  to  ojitft«»  ^J^^^^ 
OUTSTREET,  Mt'strttt,  «.    Street  as  tk 

extremities  of  a  town. 
To  OUTSTRECTH,i&t^tr«tah , «.  a.  To  fl 

tend,  to  spread  ont,  ^«.    Ti 

To  OUTSTRIP,  ^t-strlp',  v.  a.  i9t.  !• 

outgo,  to  leave  behind.  -^  ^-. 

To  OUTSWEAR,  Mt-swire',  t.a.  Tooref 

p<»wer  by  swearing.  ifuhpw 

ToOUTtONGUE,Mt-ttog',c.a.  ToW 

Too'u^AEik'iit.tlwk',....    ro<^ 

To'oUTV^^^^^  Tot». 

scend  in  price.  »  .  x  -    Ti 

To  OUTVENOM,  Mt-vte'iita,  t,  «.  i* 

To *OUTviE,*"^t-vl',  ».  a.    To  exceed,* 

To"SuT.VILLAlN,  Mi-tHIK  ••  ••  ^' 

exceed  in  viUamv.  ,»,--rf 

To  OUTVOTE,  Jit-vAte',  a.  a.    Tocoaq»« 

of  a  building;  superficial  appearaocr^ 
OUTWARD,  &&t'wlrd,.a.  M.  E^ 
opposed  to  inward  ;  ^it"«»»f  .^- •^T*^^ 
forSgn.  not  intestine;  »«**»«*?J^rJ  u- 
ports ;    in  U.eology.  carnal,  curporesi. 

OUTWAU,Wt;w|rd,s.    J^*^^ 

OUTWARD,  iAtwU,  ad.  4».   To»n^ 

parU,  as.  a  ship  outward-boand ,  to  we 

OUTWARDLY,  "^''^'^jA -tu-^ 
ually.  opposed  to  inwardly ;  »  spr- 
not  sincerely.  ..       ,  ^        .     T««alds*< 

OUTWARDS,4ilwirda,ad.  Towaiw 

oot-parts. 
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To  OUTWATCH,  Ut-w6ub',  v.  m.  To  ex- 
ceed in  wntchiog. . 

To  OUTWEAR,  6ftt>wbe',  r.  a.  To  past  te- 
diously ;  to  «re«r.h«yond. 

To  OUTWEED,  Ut-w^^',  v.  a.  To  extir- 
pate  as  •  weed.    , , 

T6  OUTWEIGH,  iAt-w4>.«.  To  exceed  in 

EftTity ;  to  prcpobdaratc,  to  excel  in  value  or 
Boence. 

Tto  OUTWIT,  Mt-wh',  e. «.  TV)  chemt,  to 
overcome  by  strataflrm. 

To  OUTWORK,  Ut-w&rk',  e.  «.  To  do 
mora  work.    ., 

OUTWORK,  Uf  wirk, «.  496.  The  parte  of 
a  fortifteation  next  the  eiieniy. 

OUTWORN,  Mt-w6ni',  pert.  CoBMxmedor 
dettroved  by  ase.  ^^      ^ 

OUTWROUOUT,  Ut.rtwr,per«.  Outdone, 
exceeded  in  eAcacT. 
•  To  OUTWORTH,  Mt-wSrt*',  v.  c.    T6  ex- 
eel  in  value.    Not  used. 

ToOWE,6,r.c.sa4.  Te be  indebted;  to 
be  obliged  for ;  to  have  Croa  any  thing  as  the 
coiisequenoe  oi  a  cause ;  to  poMest,  to  be  the 
rif  ht  owner  of.  Obsolete  m  thb  sense,  the 
word  Own  being  used  in  its  staad.  Conse- 
quential ;  imputable  to,  ai  an  agent 

OWL,6Al,S».         1«.  A  bird  that   fliet 

OM'LET,  U'ljt,  99.  /  nboQt  in  the  night, 
and  catches  mice. 

OWLER,  Ul'&r,  t.  98.  One  who  curief 
contraband  goods.    Not  in  use. 

OWN,  Aoe.  8,  tU.  This  ia  a  word  of  no 
other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to  the  possessive 
pronouns,  my,  thy,  bis,  our,  your,  their ;  it 
IS  added  generally  by  wa^  of  emphatit  or  cor- 
roboration ;  sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  op- 
position or  cobtradistinction  ;  doroestick,  not 
foreign ;  mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not  another's. 

To  OWN,  6ne,  r.  e.  To  acknowledge,  to 
avow  for  one's  own ;  to  possess,  to  claim,  to 
Inild  by  right;  to  avow ;  to  confess,  not  to 
d«uy. 

OWNERSHIP,  A'n&r.eh?p,  «.  Property, 
riffblful  potsrnioo. 

OWNE^  A'n&r, «.  96.  One  to  whom  any 
thine  beioogs. 

OX,  tkMy  $,  Plor.  Oxen.  The  general  name 
foe  Mack  cattle ;  a  castrated  bull. 

OXBANE,6ke^4ne,e.    A  plant 

OX£YE,Aksi,t.    A  plant. 

OXHEAL,  Aks1i4le,  e.    A  plant 

OXFLY,Ake'6i,«.    A  kind  of  fly. 

OXLIP,  6ksl!p,  a.  The  aaae  with  CowsUp, 
m  vernal  flower. 

OXSTALL,  6keettll,  «.  406.  A  atand  for 
oaen. 

OXTONGUE,  Aks't&M(,  «.    A  plant 

OXYCRATE,  Akfl^-krite,  t.  A  mixture  of 
water  aiid  vinegar. 

OX  YMEL,  6k'ft^.mll,  t.  A  mixture  of  ri- 
riegar  and  htmey. 

OXYMORON,  «kf4-m^rdn,  «.  166.  A 
rttctorieal  flgure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  qaite 
contrary  signiAcatiun  is  added  to  any  word, 
•a.  *'  cctaei  kindness.** 

OXYRRHODINE,  dki-li'&^lne,  s.  149.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one 
of  vinegar  of  roeet. 

OYER,  Vykt, «.  96.    A  eotirt  of  Oyer  and 


Terminer  is  a  Judicature   where  causes  are 
heard  and  determined. 
OYE8,  ^ylt', «.    Is  the  iotrodnction  to  any 
proclamation  or  advertisement  given  by  the 
puhlick  criers.    Jt  is  tlirice  repeated. 
iy  llUs  word,  like  several  o«h«r«,faav  b«en  changed 


by  the  valgar  lato  •omethinf  which  th«y  think  they 

' ^      "Fn     ■  • 

y  h«4 

ceded  by  the  loog  opea  «.—&«•  A*jmrmgus  aad  'Lmti- 


11  It  derived  fiuin  Um  old  French  iniM- 
ir  y«  •  bat  it  now  aolvcrtally  heard  la 
Ufca  the  aflb^naiivc  ad^trafM, 


uudcrataod, 

raliTe  Oyes,  H«ar  y«  •  bat  it  now  aolvcrtally 

coaru  of  JoMlce  "'     '     '      "" 


lent. 

OYSTER.  U'ft&r, «.  9B.    A  bivalre  teaU- 

ceoiu  fish. 
OY8TERWENCH,  J*'ftir-w|nih,    1    , 
OY8TERWOMAN,  &^'ftir.wW&n,  /   '* 

A  woman  whose  basiness  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 
OZjENA.  A-s^'nl,  f.  91.    An  nicer  in  the 

inside  of  the  nostrils,  that  gives  an  ill  smell. 


i»#»»^#i#>#»»»» 


P. 


Pabular,  plbn>&-iiir,  «•  Aifording  aii- 

ment  or  provender. 

PABULAT10N,plb-b&-lJi'shftn,«.  The  act 
«>f  Iredine  w  pmcuring  provender. 

FABULOUS,  pib^bi-lfiii,  e.  814.  Alimental, 
affurdiiig  aliment. 

PACE,  pise,  f.  Step,  single  movement  in 
walking ;  gait,  manner  of  walk  ;  degree  of 
celerity  ;  strp,  gradation  of  business  ;  a  par- 
tirular  movement  which  horses  are  taught, 
thouiih  M>m4*  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lift* 
ing  the  Irgt  on  the  same  tide  together ;  amble. 

To  PACE,  pise,  r.  a.  To  move  on  slowly  ; 
to  move ;  used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising 
tlK;  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  PACE,  p&se,  e.  a.  To  measore  by  steps ; 
to  direct  to  go. 

PACED,  p&ste,  e.  S59.  Having  a  particnlar 
tfait. 

PACER,  pk'sur,  a.  96.    He  that  paces. 

PACIFICATION,  pAs.s^.f^kJi'shAn,s.  The 
act  of  making  peace ;  the  act  of  appeasing  or 

P^lHcfATORy-pls-si-rt-kktir,  s.  ftSl. 
Peacemaker.  .    *  ^     .    •     . 

PACinCATORY,  plsIfrt-kk.tir4,«.61S. 
Tending  to  make  peace. 

PACIFICK,Fl-s!rflk,  0.509.  Peace-mak- 
ing,  mild,  gentle.  ai>peaBiiig. 

PACIFIER,  pAs'si-fl-&r,  «.  One  who  pa- 
ctnes. 

To  PACIFY,  pls's^.ft',  e.  e.  181.  TV>  ap- 
pease,  to  still  resentosent,  to  quiet  an  angry 
person. 

PACK,  pik,  s.  A  large  bnndle  of  any  thing 
tied  up  for  carriage  ;  a  burden,  a  load ;  a  dua 
number  of  cards  ;  a  number  of  h«*undt  hunt- 
ing togetlter;  a  number  of  petiple  confede- 
rated in  any  had  design  or  pnMrtice ;  any  gteat 
numbt^,  as  to  quantity  ana  pressure. 

To  PACK,  pIk,  r.  a.  To  bind  tip  for  car- 
riage  ;  to  send  in  a  hurry  j  to  sort  the  cards 
so  as  I  hat  the  game  sliall  be  iniauitously  se^ 
cured ;  to  tmite  picked  persons  in  some  bad 
design. 

Ffl        .  , 
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To  PACK,  pik,  c.  n.  To  tie  up  gooda ;  to 
go  off  in  A  hurry  ;  to  remove  in  h«»ie  ;  to  con- 
cert bad  measures,  to  confederate  in  ill. 

PACKCLOTH,  j4k'c\6tk,  t.  A  cloth  in 
which  pood!»  are  tied  up. 

PACKER,  plk'kfir,  $.  98.  One  who  binda 
up  bale«  for  carriage. 

PACKET,  pik'kU,  «.  99.  A  small  pack,  a 
mail  of  Inters. 

To  PACKET,  pak'klt,  ».  a.  To  bind  up  m 
parcels. 

PACKHORSE,  pik'hSrse,  $,  A  koree  of 
burden,  a  h«»r»c  employed  in  carry inj!  go»»ds. 

PACKSADDLE,pik's4d-dl,«.49».  A  sad- 
die  on  which  burdens  are  laid. 

PACKTHREAD,pik'*ikr^d, «.  Strong  thread 
used  in  tying  up  parcels. 

PACT,  pikt, «.  A  contract,  a  bargain,  a 
covei.aiit. 

PACTION,  pAk'shte,  ».    A  bargain,  a  CO- 

venant. 
PACTITIOUS,  pAk-tiah'fis,  «.    Sealed  by 

covenant. 
PAD,  p4d,  J.    The  road,  a  foot-path;  an 

easy-paced  horse ;  a  robber  that  infests  the 

roads  on  *<H»t ;  alow  soft  »aftdle. 
To  PA  D,  pid,  I?.  ».  To  travel  gently ;  to  rob 

on  foot :  to  he»t  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PADDER,  pid'dfir,  t.  98.     A  robber,  a  foot 

higliwavmaii. 
To  PADbLE,  pid'dl,  r.  n.  405.    To  row,  to 

beat  water  a»  with  oars  ;  to  play  in  the  water ; 

to  finger.  .      ,     , 

PADDLE,  pid'dl,«.    An  oar,  particularly 

that  which  is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat ; 

anv  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 
PADDLER,  p4d'dl-&r,  •.  98.      One   who 

pail  dies. 
PADDOCK,  pld'dfik,  «.  16«.    A  great  frog 

or  toad. 
PADDOCK,  pad'd&k,i.  A  small  enclofure 

for  deer. 
PADLOCK,  p^a6k,  «.    A  lock  htmg  on  a 

staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 
To  PADLOCK.  p4da6k,  v.  «.    To  fiften 

vrtth  a  padl.jck. 
P^AN,  pi'an,  «.    A  song  of  triomph. 

^  A  ion{  of  triumph  so  ralle<l  rrom  Its  befiaalnx 
wkb  m,  an  advcib  of  icjoiciug,  »nd  wmmv,  ooa  of  the 
names  of  Apollo ;  to  tli«t  n  ftan.  or  an  fo  p^mn, 
amoox  tba  Pac«ns.  was  equivalent  to  oar  kuztm, 

PAGAN,  p&'gin, «.  88.    A  heathen,  one  not 

a  Christian. 
PAG  A  N,  rk'gSn,  a.    Heathenish. 
PAGANISM,  pagAn-lwn,  t.    Heathenism. 
PAGE,  p4dje,  f.    One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a 

book ;    a  yuuug  boy  attending  on  a  great 

person. 
To  PAGE,  p&dje,  r.  «•    To  mark  th*  pages 

of  a  hook  ;  t»  uttead  as  a  page,     lu  this  last 

sense  not  used. 
PAGEANT,  p^d'j&nt,  s.  24 1.     A  sUtQ«  in  a 

show ;  any  show,  a  spectacle  of  eitlrrtainnimt. 

t^  Mr.  Parry,  BaalMnait,  sud  Eotirk,  pro 
•ounce  tlie  «  la  (be  firM  t)!!*^^  lun;,  hk«  thM  in 
Mge  i  bat  Mr.  »^berblan.  Dr.  Kt  urUk,  .Mr.  S<o«i.  ^i.d 
Mr.  Hares,  tn^ike  it  •bufT,a«tnf</(/.  I  bat  the  fim  it 
mofr  anatoutrai  iievwIcni.Mtiliv  arccoti-d  a  i*«occri  <ic<t 
by  the  tlipbfbonc  r«,  Mi5:  tmt  tbat  ib»  laM  it  inoic 
«ic«altl«  lofcueral  u«»er  1  liavr  oi»i  il»e  uaM  lUobi. 
The  Mine  rri«t'>n  bublt  gou.l  Um  li.e  Sot  a  in  fu^tuht 
rjf  i  bai  aaagt  Is  sUli  mora  «leci<iedl>  for  ibc  sbva  souad 
4t0 


of  the  a  in  tbls  word  than  In  VHt^^i-   Mr. 

Dr.  Keorick.  Mr.  Perry,  aurl  W.  iobnal^,  aS<i0  tW 

abort  aonnd,  and  EnHck  alone  tha  lonf  o»«     A»p* 

forty  ye.rs  a|o.  when  B4r.  Garrlck  ethlbiie*  a  ifc*« 

in  boooar  of  bhakest>eafe,  a  waa  aaiwiaallj  ei»M  i 

Padjnnt. 

PAGEANT,  pld'jSnt, «.    Showy,  powpea*, 

ostenlati<tii9 
To  PAGEANT,  pdd'jOnt,  r.  «.    To  eiW;: 

i:\  khows,  to  represent.     Not  uaed. 
PAGEANTRY,  pAdj6n.tr*, J.  Po»p,ifcow 
PAGINAL,  pld'j^-nAl,  a.     ConsUtin«  *i 

paue^.    Not  used. 
PAGOD,  p4gAd,  «.    An  Indian  idol:  tb 

temple  of  the  idol. 
P Al  D,  pkde,  a.  a».  The  prH.  and  part  j» 

of  Pay. 
PAIL,  pita,  s.  W%*     A  wooden  veMH  a 

which  milk  or  water  is  commonly  carrieH. 
PAILFUL,  pkleTil,  «.    The  qaantity  tbi i 

pail  will  hold. 
PAILMAIL,  pil-m^r,  «.    Violent,  bot^tf' 
ous.    'litis  word  is  commonly  writtea  pdian- 
—SeeMa//. 
PAIN,  pine,  ».  TS,  202.     PnnishmeBt  *^ 
noonced  ;  penalty  ;  punrshment ;  KfisatW.  ' 
uneasiitess  ;  in  the  plural,  laboctr,  work.  t« 
uneasiness  of  mind  ;  the  throes  of  child-b*"* 
PAINFUL,  pkne'fftl,  a,    FnH  of  pais,  m- 
serable,  bejel  with  affliction  i  givirt j  pain,  »^ 
flidivc  ;    difficult,  requiring  labour ;  '^^ 
trious.  laborioas. 
PAINFULLY,  pkne'rftl.U,nd.    With  fit* 

pain  or  affliction ;  laborioualy,  diKfttwdr. 
PAINFULNESS,p4ne'f&l.nlf,f.  Aftrti* 

sorrow,  grief;  industry,  lahoriousr»ess. 
PAINIM,  pJt'nlm,  «.    In  the  old 

a  Pafaii,  infidel. 
PAINIM,  pJt'nim,  «<    Pagan.! 
PAINLESS,  pinelia,  a.      Without  pi* 

without  trouble. 
PAINSTAKER,  plua'ti-kfir, «.    Liki«* 

laborious  person. 

PAINSTAKING,  pknnU-king,  «.   \^ 

ritiua,  indiistrioas*  ^ 

To  PAINT,  pint,  r.  «.  202.  To  wpwt**  »* 

delineation  aiid  colours ;  to  describe ;  «•  ^ 

lour ;  to  deck  with  artificial  cok>ar». 

To  PAINT,  p4nt,r.  n.    To  Uy  colotft* 

Utefaoe. 


PAINT;  phnt, «.    Colonwrepwtealaljw* 

any  thins ;  colours  laid  on  ihe  face. 
PAINTKB,  pkn  tif,  «.  06.    One  wW  p 

fesses  the  art  of  re^  resenting  objccu  *}  ^ 

Kiurs. 
PAINTING,  pin'tlng,  a.  410.    The  ij*^ 

representing  ubjocu  by  delineaia*  "^ 

lours,  picture,  the  painted  resemhUace. 

Icurs  laid  on,  ^^       ., 

PAINTURE.  pkitah&r«.  t.  401.  n*  t^^ 

paintihf!.  _^^^^ 

PAIR,  p4re,  1.202.    Tiiro  thingf  tn^  * 

another,  as,  a  pair  of  ^lotes  ;  ■  "►*«  •^  " 

two  of  a  Sort  ;  a  couple,  a  brace. 
ToPAIR,plre,r.a.    To  bejoinwl  i»  I*« 

t.' couple;  to  luit,  lo  fit  asa«»«a«»eff*^ 
To  PAIR,  pire,  r.  a.  To  join  U  eoufJe*. 

unite  as  corr»-t(M,iMleoi  or  opp<*i";  ^^^ 
PALACE,  pAi  lia,  a*  91.     A  loyal  M^ 

bouse  cmincutJv  spleudid* 
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btd  ;  •  MDall  ncfttara  formcrij  uied  bj  chi- 

rurgeons. 
PALLM ALL,  plUm^l'  t .    A  play  in  whicb 

tbe  bnll  it  tthick  with  a  m^ttti  tbroogh  an 

iron  ring.— See  Mali 
PALLIAMENT,  plll^-lmfat,  t.  A  ^b9, 

a  robe. 
To  PALLIATE,  ptlli-itc,  r.  c.  91.     To 

oover  with  exrnse ;  to  exIMiaatc,  to  tofteii  hjr 

fovourable  repre^eutationt ;    to  cure  iiuper- 

fectij  or  temporarily,  not  radically. 
PALLIATION,  plU^-i'ab&n,  t.     Extenn- 

ation,  alleviation,  favourable  repretentaUon  ; 

imperfect  or  temporarv,  not  radical  cure. 
PALUATIVE,  plm-A-tiy,  a.  157.     £i. 

leuuating,  favourably    representative;    ruitv- 

gatiiiy,  not  rrnioving,  not  radically  curative. 
PALUATIVE,  p^'l44-dv,  t.  lit.    Some. 

thiiiK  roitjgatinic. 
PALLID,  pii'Ad,  0.     Fait,  not  high-co- 

loured. 
PALM,  plm,  f.  403.    A  tree,  ef  which  the 

branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory  ;  vic« 

U>ry,  triumph ;  the  Inner  part  of  the  hand ; 

a  measure  of  length,  comprising  three  inches. 
To  PALM,  pirn,  t,  c.    To  coaceal  in  the 

f»alm  of  the  hand,  as  jogfflers  ^  to  impose  by 
raud  ;  to  handle  ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 
PALMER,  pdm'&r,  a.  40S.    A  pilgrim ;  so 

calkd  because  they  who  returned  from  tlie 

Holy  Land  carried  lalm. 
PALME'lTO,pdl-m£t'tA,f.  Aepecieeof the 

palm-tree:  lit  the   >\ est  Indies  the  inlmbit- 

ants  thatch  their  hou%es  with  the  leaves. 
PALMlFEttOtS,  pil-mifflr-fia,  a.    Bear. 

ine  palms. 
PALMIPEDE,  pil'mt-p^de,  a,  Weblboted. 
PALMISTER^  pdl'mk-t&r,  «.     One  who 

deals  ill  palmistry. 
PALMISTRY,  pil'm!i-tr*,  t.    The  cheat  of 

f>  rtelliiig  fortunes  by  tlie  lines  of  the  palm. 
PALMY,  pi'ro^,  a.  40S.  BeaHitg  palm. 
PALPABILITY,  pll-pl-blni-ti, «.     Qua- 

liiv  of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch. 
PALPABLE,  pil'pA-hl,  a.    PcrccpUblc  by 

the  touch  ;    gross,  coarse,  easily   detected ; 

plain :  vasily  peroeptihir. 
PALPABLENES8,  pll'pl-blnli,  t.    Qua- 
lity of  being  palpable,  niainitess,  grossne^s. 
PALPABLY,  pSU'pl.bl^  0d.     In  auch  a 

mantier  as  to  be  perceived    by  the  touch ; 

grossly,  plainly. 
PALPATION,  pil-p&ahin,  t.    Tlw  act  of 

feeUng. 
To  PALPITATE,  pIl'p^-tAte, ».  «.  T\>  beat 

as  the  heart .  %»t  flutter. 
PALPITATION,  pil-p^-tJt'riiAn,  t.    Beat- 

iiig  or  panting,  that   alteration  in  tbe  pulse  of 

the  heart  which  makes  it  felt. 
PALSGRAVE,  palzgr4ve,f.    A  count  or 

earl  wlio  has  ttie  f*v«rseeing  of  a  palace. 
PALSICAL.  pirs^.kll,  a.  84.      Afflicted 

whhthe  paNv.  l  anjytick. 
PALSIED,  pal  zid,  a.  9BS.  DUeatod  %vith  a 

paUv. 
PAL^Y,  pil'E^,  f.  84.  A  privation  of  uoUon 

or  »enM*  of  fevliiitf.  or  both. 
To  PALTER,  pil  tir,  r.  «.  84.    To  ahifl,  to 

dodge. 

PALTER£R,pll't&r.&r,f.g6.  An  wnijicere 
dealer,  a  sbiflar. 


PALANQUIN,  p4l4ii.Uk',t.ll2.    Is  a 

kind  of  covered  carriage,  used  in  tbe  eastern 

coontriet,  that  it  Mipported  on  the  tboulders 

of  slaves.  ^     ^     ^ 

PALATABLE,  pllllt-t^-bl,  a.     Ooatfhl, 

pleasing  to  the  taste. 
PALATE,  pilllt^  f.  91.   The  inatmment  of 

taste ;  mental  relish,  intellectual  taste. 
PALATICK,  pilUf tik,  0.  609.    Belonging 

to  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
PALATINE,  pilOl-tin,  1. 150.  One  invested 

with  regal  rights  aurf  prerogatives ;  a  sebject 

of  a  palatinate. 
PALATINE,  pilll-tln,  c.  Possessing  royal 

pnvilegcs. 
PALE,  pltJe,  «.  77,  SOa.    Not  ruddy,  not 

fresh  of  colour,  wan,  white  of  look ;  not  high* 

cobured,  approaching  to  transparency;  not 

bright,  not  shinhig,  faint  of  lustre,  dim. 
To  PALE,  pkle,  v.  a.  To  make  pale. 
PALE,  pide,  #.     Narrow  pieee  of  wood 

joined  above  and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose 

groaiidt ;  any  endoaore  ;  any  district  or  ler- 

ntory.^nie  Pale  it  the  diird  and  middle 

part  of  the  scutcheon. 
To  PALEi  pile,  e.  c.  Te  enclose  with  pales  { 

tu  enclose,  to  eiKompass. 
PAL&EYED,  pUeAde,  a.     Having  tyct 

dimned. 
PALEFACED,  pilellste,  a.  359.    Having 

tHe  face  wan. 
PALELY,  pfaeni,  ad.    Wanly,  not  freshly, 

»ot  ruddily. 
PALENE^,  pMe'nes, «.  Wanness,  want  of 

t"l>*ur,  want  of  fre»hne»a :  want  of  lustre. 
PALENDAR,   pail^i-dir,  $.    A  kind  of 

coasting  vrssel. 
PALE0U8,  pVli-fis,  a.    Hnsky,  chafly. 
PALETTE,  pdnft,  «.  99.     A  light  board  on 

vliicfa  a  painter  holds  his  colours  whrn  he 

paints 
PALFREY,  pil'fr*,  or  pllYr*,  t.    A  small 

berse  fit  for  ladies. 

t^  la  tkc  ftrit  rUition  of  tbit  Pictionary  I  followed 
Mr.  sarrklan.  W.  JobnUoti,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Bocbanan, 
b  tU  SMad  of  «  lo  ibe  first  syllabic  of  ihit  word  ; 
^.■poa  BMiarer  cAmldcralioM.  think  Dr.  Kettrlch. 
Mr.  S«««i,  aad  Mr.  Barclay,  more  aaalockal,  and 
■Mt  ikcTcfor*  giva  tbe  tbird  loaod  of  a  lb«  pralar- 
•M«.-.ftM  Principles,  No  8«. 

PAUNDROME,  pil'in^rAme,  «.  A  word 
or  sentence  wliidi  is  the  same  read  backward 
orlorward. 
PAUNODE,  pInfo-Ade.  It.  A  recanU- 
PAUNODY,pil'lln4-df,r  Uon. 
PALISADE,  pil-l^ildc'.  It.  Pales  set  by 
PAL18ADO,  pill^sldA,/  way  of  ei». 
dotore  or  dib fence. 


To  PALISADE,  pll-l^-s*de',  c  a.    To  en- 

dose  with  palisadrs. 
PALISH,  p4le1sh,  a.    Somewhat  pale. 
PALL,  ptU,  «.    A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state  ; 

the  mantle  of  an  archbishop;  the  covering 

thrown  over  the  dead.     . 
To  PALL,  pill,  r.  a.    To  cloak,  to  invest. 
To  PALL,  pill,  r.  a.    To  grow  vapid,  to  bc- 

Cn^r  iuti^id. 
To  PALL,  pall.  r.  a.     To  make  insipid  or 

**P*d ;    lu  loaka   spiritless,  to  di»pirit ;   to 

•esken ;  to  cloy. 

PAU£T,pAl1i^«.oo.  A0BaUbed,aBiean 
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PAUTRINESS,  plrtr*.nl»^t.   Tht  sUte  of 

being  paltrj. 

PALTRY,  pirtri,  €.  84.  Sorry,  despica- 
ble, mean. 

PALY,  pk'li,  a.    Pale.    Obsolete. 

PAM,  p^m,  «.  The  knave  of  clnbs  in  the 
game  of  Loo. 

To  PAMPER,  pim'pir,  r.  a,  08.  To  glut,  to 
fill  with  r<)o<l. 

PAMPHLET,  pim'fl^t,  t .  09.  A  small  book 
properly  a  book  told  unboaad. 

PAMPHLETEER,  pim-flit-tiir',«.  A  scrib- 
bler of  small  books. 

PAN,  pin,  «.  A  Tesscl  broad  and  shallow ; 
the  patt  of  the  lock  of  a  f^un  that  holds  the 
powder  ;  any  thing  hollow,  as,  the  Braiii-Pan. 

PANACEA,  p4n-i-s^i,  f.  An  universal 
medicine. 

PANACEA,  pln4.sii,t.    An  herb. 

PANCAKE,  pinTtlke,  «.  Thin  pudding 
baked  in  the  frying-pan. 

PAN  ADO,  p4-nJi'dd,  f .  Food  made  by  boil- 
ing bread  in  water. 

PANCREAS,  plng'krfc-As,  t.  The  sweet- 
bread. 

PANCREATICK,p4ngTiri.it'tik,a.  Con- 
Uined  in  the  pancreas. 

PANCY,J   4  ..I  ^#.  A  flower,  a  kind  of 

PANSY,JP^**'l     violet. 

PANDECT,  pln'd^kt,  «.  A  treatise  that 
comprehends  the  whole  of  anv  scif  nee. 

PANDEMICK,  pln-dem'mlk,a.  609.  Inci- 
dent  to  a  whole  people. 

PANDER,  pdn'd&r,  f.  08.  A  pimp,  a  male 
bawd,  a  procurer. 

To  PANDER,  pin'd&r,  e.  a.  To  pimp,  to  be 
subservient  to  lust  or  passion.    Not  uted. 

PANDERLY,  pln'dir-1^, «.  Pimping,  pimp- 
like. 

PANDICULATION,  pdn-dlk-ki-llt'shfin, «. 
•J  he  restlessness,  stretching,  and  uneasii>e»s 
that  usuallv  accompany  the  cold  tits  uf  an  in- 
termitting Jever. 

PANE,  pine,  #.  A  square  of  ^lass;  a 
piece  miied  in  variegated  works  with  other 
pieces. 

PANEGYRICK,p4n-nMr'«^k,t.l84.  An 
elegv*  an  eiicoiiiia«tick  pirce. 

PAN  feO YRIST,  pin-ne-jer'rlst,  t.  One  that 
writes  praise,  encomiast. 

To  PANEGYRIZE,  pln'i-j*-rbe,  e.  a.    To 
pffMte  highly, 
t^  I  have  not  foand  this  word  in  any  of  oar  Die- 

ttoaarics,  bat  have  met  wltk  It  in  tu  r.tp«-ct.<t>ir  a 

writer,  that  I  caanot  re»i*t  the  templatioo  ff  in^n  lin^ 

It  hrra,  cspecUllv  as  It  ftcrvcs  to  All  up  a  niriki-  In  Im 

g«s(«,  wbUa,  ltkink,Devrrsboald  b«    rvnyty:  I  mtiin 

thai,  wbercirer  tb«f^  it  a  noun  r»ubii»lird,  tlur. 
•boald  always  be  a  verb  to  rorret,Kind  to  ii    Tlir  pa>- 

•a(«  ttmn  wbicb  I  have  taken  this  word  ho  •««  rot.ci> 
real  food  sense,  and  soch  troc  genuine  liuinour.  tliai  I 
canttoi  refrain  from  axtraciHiK  tbr  wholt-  pi'«'.T<»i'l', 


aboTt  the  lercl  of  mediocrity  t    By  this  oc(<lt«Kt  i% 
the  JnsC  applicaliou  of  words,  we  »baJI  b»  »  b*  > 
misled  by  these  trupcand'ftKare  ladies  »hca  iW>  >- 
grade  as  when  tiiey  pan^friu :  fbc.tei  ^ai.  t 
sober  Jadcciurnt,  a  tradtt.TiaD  m^y  wa  ti«  /4«  •>    ' 
good-for-nothing jeUou'  that  tier  eiu'e4.  ntr-*  t- 
cans*  it  was  imposvlb.efur  hin  to  rxrcuu.  in  aa  ti « 
an  order  which  rw^niretl  a  we«:k;  a  la-t>  nu)  r..  t    - 
the  most  hideous  j right  the  world  siroips.  iii»«Lt  '  ^ 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  l>e«  n  obvurtr  i-'  • 
month ;  nor  may  one's  yoong  friend'*  father  be  i  «^ 
iter  of  crueltf,  though  he  may  be  a  qairt  fcailfi-" 
who  does  n«)l  choose  to  live  at  watering-plKcf, 
likes  to  have  his  df  aghter  slay  at  home  witli  hiis  .  i 
ctHmtry."— //aisnai^  More't   Strictures  om  M^-- 
Femak  EducatUm,  vol.  J  page  «l6.    If  the  ••<  > 
this  word  stood  In  need  of  fa<ther  snpport.  «c  k«^' 
from  the  best  aothoriiy.     lite  author  ihiaki  i:  mi^ 
flaonsto  fnegjfrize  tnith;  yet.  lo  Cawwr  ct  t^- 
and  rational  roles,  («ihlck  most  be  foandcd  ia  1 1 
or  they  are  good  for  noihiag,)  he  ventures  lo  ^w^  y 
Sugirlte  himself:  **  It  is  not  poasible  for  s  tr*T 
nion  to  be  contrary  to  aaolher  irae  vu».**—t^rr-'' 
Philological  Jnqukri€M, 

PANEL,  pin'nil, «.  90.     A  square  or  pi^^ 
of  any  matter  inserted  between  other  b^c  f 
a  schedule  or  roll,  containing  tlic  uaaesot**: 
jurors  as  the  sheriff  proTidea  to  pass  opos^ 
trial. 

PANG,  ping,  f.     Extreme  pain,  fn^ 

paroxysm  of  torment. 
To  PANG,  ping,  r.  a.    To  torment 
PANICR,  pin'nik, «.  A  sudden  and  pvoi- 

less  fear. 
PANICR,  pin'n!k,«.  Fearing  suddolj  »^ 

violently  without  cause. 
PANNEL,  pin'nil,  «.  99.    A  kind  of  ni5t>:i 

saddle. 
PANNICLE,  pln'n*-kl,  405.  \f.  A  pUst  ^ 
PAN^ICK,  p4n'nik,509.      J     the  lu^ 

kind. 
PANNIER,  pln'yir,  «.  lit.     A  baik^i^* 

wicker  Tctsel,  in  which  fruit  or  ollner  u^ 

are  carried  on  a  horse. 
PANOPLY,  p4n'nA-pli,  #.    Complet*  r 

roour. 
To  PA  NT,  pint,  r.  «.    To  palpiUte,  to  t^ 

as  the  heart  ii;  sudden  terror,  or  after  har.  - 

hour  ;  to  have  tlie  breast  hi-avinj;,  as  fu  •*•• 

of  breath  ;  to  lonte.  to  wish  earn*  sily 
PA  NT,  pint,  «.     PalpiUtion,  motion  o^  ^ 

heart. 
PANTALOON,  pln-tl-liin',  «.    A  •« 

garment  anciently  worn  ;  a  character  in  s  \* 

toroirae. 
PANTHEON,  pln-<A^'6n,  t.  166.    A  l^ 

pie  of  all  the  gods. 
PANTHER,  pIn'lAir,  f.  98.  A  spotted *^ 

beast,  a  lynx,  a  pard. 
PANTILE,   pln't'ile,  #.     A  gutter  til^ 
PANTINGLY,  pin'llngl*,  oi/.  410.    ^^ 

palpitation. 
PANTLER,  pintlir,  #.  98.    The  ofic«  ^  * 

great  family,  who  keeps  the  Kredd. 
PANTOFLE,    pIn-tW'll,    f.      A  ilipT 

French.  ^      ,      ,  -     iw 

PANTOMIME,  pIn'tA-rolme,  f.l4«.    '^ 

who  has  the  power  of  univerani  m'roffkrj. 

who  expresses  his  meaning  h»  route  sf« 
a  scene,  a  ule  eihibited  Ofilj  in  ir*^"'^  ^ 
dumb  show. 
PANTKY,  pin'tf*,  «.    The  roo«  ia  wbr» 
provisions  are  refH»»ited.  . 

PAP,  pip,  «.  The  nipple, a dof ;  foo4 p*-* 
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air  ler,  b6|  16t— t&be  171,  t&b  173,  b&U  171— ill  MO— p(&iid  tlS— UUb  460»  tbis  46a 

for  infiuita  with  bread  boiled  in  water ;  the 

pulpoKruiu 
P^A,  pi-pl',  «.  77.     A   fond  name  for 

father,  nsed  ifi  many  languages. 
PAPACY,  p&'pi-s^,  i.  Popedom,  office,  dig- 

nitT  of  bi»h  '!•»  of  Rome. 
PAPAL,  p&'pll,  «.    Belonging  to  the  Pope, 

annexed  to  the  bithoprick  of  Rome 
PAPAVEROUS,  p4.piv'Tlr.r68,a.  Resem- 

hline  poppies. 
PAPER,  pit'p&r,  f.  61,  76.    Substance  on 

which  men  write  and  print. 
PAPER,  p&'p&r,  a.  98.    Any  thing  slight  or 

thin,  made  uf  pai>er. 
ToPAPER,p&'pfir,r.a.  To  register.  Not  used. 

To  furnish  with  paper  han^in^H. 
PAPERMAKER,  p4'p&r.m4-k&r,  «.     One 

who  makes  paper. 
PAPERMILL, plpAr-mll,  i.  A mUl  in  which 

rafs  are  gruund  for  paper 
PAPESCENT,  pl.plfl'fllnt,  m.  510.    Con- 

laining  pap,  pulp>. 
PAPILLO,  p4-p?ryA,  t.  lit.    K  butterfly, 

a  routh  uf  various  colourt. 
PAPILIONACEOUS,  pl-plUyA.n&'shfia,  a. 

S57.  Reserahline  a  hutterfly.  Applied  chiefly 

to  the  flowers  oi  some  plants. 
PAPILLARY,  plp'piUr^,a.  Haringemnl. 

gent  vet«elt,  or  reM'tobUnc^'s  of  paps. 

Id*  TlKfc  U  a  set  of  words  of  similar  dnivatlon  ami 
ttrulaallua,  whtcli  mast  be  DeccumHiy  arcrnird  in 
tW  same  wny  :  these  art?  Ajeillarv,  Maxiltary^  CapU- 
t»n,Pafmmrf,Pm}»iUmrf,ArmiHar9,MamtmUUr9, 
■a*l  Mt4nUmrf.  All  Ihrw,  except  the  laM,  wbicb  was 
•ol  iosertail,  I  bad  accmfrd  on  the  first  syllable  In  a 
Rk>tuingaoiS  Pronuoncinc  Dlctiooaiy  poClisbed  ikiny 
yvars  afn. 

Hiis  accaataatlon  I  silll  thiak  tbe  moat  afretable  to 
aaalofy;  aod,  that  tbein«p«rtor  may  jodfe  of  tb«  asafe, 
I  luvt  sabjoftaed  ikc  several  different  oiodwt  of  accea* 
taaiioa  of  tbc  diflef  eat  orlboeplsu : 

AsVimrf,  Jobnstou,  Kenrirk. 

JxiTlmrp,         Sberldao,  Asb.  Bailey. 

Mmj^iUafTf,      Johnson,  Sb«rkl40,  barcUy. 

Mmjtittmrp,      Asb,  K enrich,  W.  J  bnslon,  Bailey, 


CmjfiUarr, 


Koiick. 
Jnfaoson,  Kearick,  Naret,  Feaalaf. 


SberWIan.  Asb,  W.  Jobnstoo, 

naa,  Bailey.  Eutkk. 
PmpVUrp,      Jobiiaun,  Nares,  Barclay,  Fcnaing. 
PmftrtmTf,      Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Asb,  i^eoU,  Per 

ry.  Baebaaan,  Bailey. 
Pi^pUlmrf,      Jobnsoa.  Sberklaji,  Keariefc,  Asb, 

Scott,  Perry,£atScli,  Barclay,  Fto* 

alflf. 
Pmfdrtmy,      No  examplea. 
Mmrn'mUUtf^  Nares,  Bailey. 


'Utry,  Johnson,   Kenrirk,  Asb,  Sheridan, 
Srott,  Perry,  Botlck. 
Jf'mUlsrp,      Sheridan,  Scott,  Naret,  Smith,  Fcd- 

ninf. 
JrmtrUrf,      Asb,  l'erry,EaUek.  BaUey,  Barclay. 
Mt^uUarp,      Nocxaraplcs. 
M^^uiim-p,      Jobaaon.  Sheridaa,   Asb,  KeoHck. 
W.  Johnston,  Bocbanaa,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  Fcnnln|,  Entkk. 
Tbia  exiraet  sniRcivatly  shows  bow  anccrlafn  asage 
K  •"*<  the  neressily  of  recarrin<  to  principles  :  and 
that  ibeae  are  on  the  aide  1  have  adopttd  may  be  |a- 
therad  fron  So.  ft  It.— See  MmmUlmrw  mml  Aftutl^ 
larjf. 

PA  VILLOUS,  pl.pfl'l&s.    The  same  with 

Pepiiiary.  "^  "^ 

1:^  lb«f*  b  tome  «liversity  fn  thr  arrenliiation  of 
taw  ward  a*  well  as  tbc  former :  Dr.  Jobnsnn  and 
B«rclay  place  the  accent  on  tbc  first  syllable  ;  and 
Itr.  Sheridaa,  Dr.  Ke.irlck.  D'  Ashland  Mr.  Perry, 
••  the  stcoad,  as  I  have  rtui»e. 
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PAPIST,  pli'plst, «.  An  appellation  giren 
by  Protestants  to  one  that  adheres  to  the 
cummunion  of  the  Pope  and  church  of  Rome. 

PAPISTICAL,  p|.pU't^-k4l,  a.  Relating 
to  the  reliiri'^n  of  those  called  Papiats, 

PAPISTRY,  pi'pls-tr^,  «.  A  name  given  liy 
Protestants  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thflick*. 

PAFPOUS,  pip'pis,  «.  S14.  Having  soft 
litfht  down  frruwin^  fMit  of  Uie  seeds  of  some 
pfnnt*.  such  nn  ihistlet;  downy. 

PAPPY,  p«lp'p^,  a.  Soft,  ancculent,  easily 
divided. 

PAR,  pir,  ».  77.  State  of  equality,  equiva- 
lence, rqujtl  vnliir. 

PARABLE,  pir'rlbl,  «.  81, 405.  A  simili. 
tude,  a  relati«i<i  under  which  something  else  is 
fi>iiired.  • 

PARABOLA,  p4.r4bT)A-ll,  t.    One  of  the 

C'Miick  sections. 
PARABOLICAL,  pir-rl-b^l'li-kll,    I 
PARABOLICK,p4r.rA-b«Jl1k,609.      J   "• 

Expressed  b^-   parable  or  similitude;  having 

the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

PARABOUCALLY,p4r.rl-b6l'l^.kll4,mI. 

By  wajf  uf  parable  or  similitude  ;  iii  tiie  form 
of  a  parabola. 

PARABOLISM,  pA-rlbl>&.lkBi,  t.  In  AL 
ftebra,  tlie  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  a  known  quantity  that  is  involved  or 
raultifdied  in  the  first  term. 

PARABOLOID,  pi-ribn>AliId.f.  A  para- 
b<ilif(trio  curve  in  geometry. 

PARACENTESIS,  plr4.8ln.t^'sls,«.  That 
operation  whereby  aity  of  the  venters  arc 
perforated  to  let  out  natter,  as  tapping  in  a 

p/Rifci^NTRICAL,  plr-i-sin'tri-kll,    1 
PARACENTRIC&,  pir-A-s^  trik,  J 

a.    Deviating  from  circularity. 
PARADE,  pftr-Htde',  t.  Show,  ostentation ; 

militarv   order  \  place  where  troops  draw  up 

to  do  doty  and  mount  guard ;  guard,  posture 

of  defence. 

PARADIGM,  plri-dim,  t.  889.    Example. 
PARADISIACAL,    pirl-d^sl'd-kil,     a. 

506.     Suiting  paradise,  making  paradise. 
PARADISE,  pir'rI.dUe,  «.    The  blissful 

regions  in  which  tlie  first  pair  were  placed  ; 

any  place  of  felicity. 
PARADOX,  plr'rl-ddkt,  f .     A  tenet  con- 

trary  to  received  opinion ;  an  assertion  coit- 

trary  to  appearance. 
PARADOXICAL,     plrlddka^kll,      a. 

Having  the  nature  of  a  paradot ;  inclined  to 

r>ew  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 

opinions. 
PARADOXICALLY,     plr-ldAk'si-kil  ^, 

md.     In  a  pa'adoxical  manner. 
PARADOXICALNE88,  plr-ldik s^  kil- 

nis,  f.    State  of  betng  paradoxical. 
PARAD0\0IX)(;Y,  plr^dAk^l l^J^, «. 

1'lie  use  of  parartxtt  s. 
PARAOOGE,    par-A-gAj^    #.       A    «gorc 

whereby   a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the 

end  of  a  word,  a*  mv  deani,  fur  nsy  dtar. 
PARAGON,  piir'nl-g^n,  a.  100.  A  model,  a 

pattern,  something  supremely  excellent. 
To  PARAGON,  pir^rl-gAn  r.  a.    To  com- 

pare  \  to  equal. 
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PARAGRAPH,  pli^-grftf,  t.    A  diitinct 


part  of  A  dit^orse. 
PARAORAPHICALLY,       p^^.griffl. 

kil-Ii,  ad.    By  paragrephf . 
PAR  ALLACTICAL,     plr.|l-lik'U-.k&l, ) 
509.  J. 

PARALLACTICR,  pir-rlMlktik,  ) 

a.     Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 
PARALLAX,  pir'rdl-liks, «.    The  distance 
between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any 
•tar  viewed  from  the  earth. 
PARALLEL,  piMUll^a,  Extended  in  the 
tame  direction,  and   preserving  always  the 
same  distance ;  having  tiie  same  tendency ; 
continuing   the    resemblance  tbroogh  many 
particulars,  equal. 
PARALLEL,  plr'r^l-I^l,  t .    Lines  continu- 
ing their  course,  and  still  remaining  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other ;  lines  on  the 
globe  marking  the  latitude;  direction  conform- 
able to  that  of  another  line;    resemllaiice, 
conformity  continued  through  many  particu- 
lars, comparison  made ;  any  thing  resembling 
another. 
To  PARALLEL,  ptr'rll.lll,«.  a.    To  place 
so  as  always  to  keep  tlie  same  direction  with 
another  line ;  to  keep  in  the  same  direction,  to 
level ;  tu  correspond  to  ;  to  be  equal  to,  to 
resemble  Uirougn  many  particulars  ;  to  com- 
pare. 
PARALLELISM,  ptr^r&l-l^l-km,  t.    State 

of  being  parallel. 
PARALLELOGRAM,  plr-l-llllA-grlm,  #. 
In  geometry,  a  rteht-llned  quadrilateral  6gure, 
whose  opposite  sides  aie  parallel  and  equal. 
PARALLELOGRAMICAL,      plr-illl-A- 
grlm'ni^-kil.  a.  509.    Having  the  proper- 
ties uf  a  parallelogram. 
To  PARALOGIZE,  pd-ril'^jbe,  «.  ii.    To 

reason  sophistically. 
PARALOGISM,  iix-fiVXh-flzm,  t.   A  false 

argument. 
PARALOGY,  pir-rillA-J^,  t.  618.    False 

reasoning. 
PARALYSIS,  pi-r4rt-sis,f.    A  palsy. 
To  PARALYZE,  pir'i.llze,r.€.  To  weak- 
en, to  deprive  of  strength  as  if  struck  witii  a 
P«l»y. 

ty  The  very  general  nt  of  this  word,  etpedtny 
sioce  the  French  rcvoluduu,  secint  to  entitle  it  lu  a 
p4arc  in  tb«  Diciionarl- 1  of  our  language ;  at  it  aot 
on>y  more  forcibly  rxprcMta  the  coinmon  idea  than  to 
enettate  or  to  dtaden,  bn(  »ervet  tu  All  up  iho»e  va* 
caiicie^  ia  speech  where ihc re  it  no  verb  to  cone* pond 
tu  a  )(tb#tantivf  o\  adjective.  Hence  Fi«p«'»  t*appy 
r>  Intgt  of  lite  vrib  to  «cA#iM>i<sr .<->{>•«  ittv  vtib  to 
Pameftgrize. — A  happier  instance  of  the  ate  uf  Uii* 
word,  and  a  belter  authority  for  it.  rannut  be  fiven 
than  in  Hannah  liorv*»  Ktiiriurei  on  Kdacation,  vol. 
i.  pace  49,  wheie,  »p*aking  of  the  philotophic  and 
•vvlemalick  vice  of  modern  inftdeU  on  the  Cnitiiuent, 
aiie  My*;  Tbitcool,  cakulaling.  intrlleclual  wuk«d- 
lf»*t  cal>  out  the  very  hcail  and  cure  oi  virtue,  au't, 
Iil>r4  d«a<lly  mildeH, bli.hu and •thiivcltihr  bioundu^ 
pionilMof  IbebOHianfpring.  ll»benainbiiiKtuarbroni> 
inunicatet  a  torpid  ftlng<i»hneM,  iwhicb  jtaralifje*  the 
So«l.  It  d*«-«ot«  on  depravil} ,  and  detail*  it*  gro9*4  >t 
act*  as  frigidly  at  if  it*  object  were  to  allay  the  inmoli 
of  the  fuUMon*,  whl)e  it  is  iettin^  tbem  loose  un  man- 
kind, hy  piackiugoS  ih-  matsle  of  present  r<Mraint 
and  fatore  arcuuutablencss.** 

PARALYTIC AL,  plr4.Ht't^k4l,}a.   Pal- 
PARALYTlCK,pir4.aftikyM0.  isied,iii- 
difiod  to  p%lsy. 


PARAMOUNT,  plr4^Uaf, «.  SapoiK, 

having  the  highest  jurisdiction ;  as,  Lurd  Ps- 

ramtiuiit.  the  chief  of  Use  airigniory  ;  ttaincai, 

of  the  hif^hest  <»rder. 
PARAMOUNT,  pir4-niiint',f.  The  duet 
PARAMOUR.  plrri-mWr,  #.    French.    A 

lover  or  wtioer  ;  a  mistress. 
PARANYMPH,  pir'rA-nlmf,  t.    A  bride- 

mail,  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  ber  marriage; 

one  who  countenances  or  supports  aooiher. 

Nut  used. 
PARAPEGM,  pir'l-plm,  «.  S89.    A  bnsa 

table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  ud 

proclamations  were  anciently    engraved ',  s 

table  of  astronomical  observatioos. 
PARAPEGMA,  plr.i.plg'ml,  t.  The  urn 

as  Parapegm.  rlural,  ParupegmaU, 
PARAPET,  plr'ri-plt,  t.    A  waU  bieul 

high. 
PARAPHIMOSIS,  pir.ri.fi^-iBA'sis,  fSII. 

Disease  when  Uie  prvputiutn  cannot  be  dfa«n 

over  the  glands. 
PARAPHERNALIA,  plr-i-flr-nkOi^,  1. 

Goods  in  the  wife's  disposal. 
PARAPHRASE,  pilr'il.rHize,  t .    A  kwse 

interpretation,  an  explanation  in  nany  word*. 
To  PARAPHRASE,  pirdl.frkze,r.  a.    To 

interpret  with  laxity  of  expression,  to  %nah 

late  loosely-. 
PARAPHRAST,  plr'rl-frist,  «.    A  lax  is- 

terpreter,  one  win*  explain*  in  many  words. 
PARAPHRASTICAL,  plr-lfr^  t^kil, ) 

609.  S 

PARAPHRASTICK,  plr4-fris't&,        j 

«.      Lax   in  interpretation,   not  literal,  lit 

verbal. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  plrtfri-nl'tls,!.  As 

inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 
PARASANG,  piri-sing,  t.      A  Pertin 

measure  of  length. 
PARASITE,  p^r'rislte,  i.  155.    Om  tkst 

frequents  rich  tables,  aud  earns  his  welooae 

by  flattery. 

PARASITICAL,  pir4.sU't^-klL  la.FUl- 
PARASITICK,  |4r4.sUdk,509./teriBC 

wheedling. 

PARASOL,  plrVls^le,  «.  A  small  soH  of 
canopy  or  uniHrelU  carried  over  the  bead  to 
sbade  from  the  sun. 

PARATHE8IS,  pArlfA  ^s?s,  «.  A  figure  is 
grammar  where  twu  or  more  substantives  ait 
put  in  the  same  case,  as,  **  He  went  to  the 
country  where  he  was  boin  [Frauce],  and  died 
there,  lu  rhetoricrk.  a  short  hint,  with  a  pro- 
nii»e  of  future  etilargement.  In  printing,  the 
matter  cui.iaiicd  between  two  crotchets, 
maikftl  thus  (  ]. 

To  PAUBOIJU,  pirboll,  r.  a.  To  kslf 
boil. 

PARCEL,  p^r'nil,  $.  90.  A  smaU  bundle; 
a  part  of  tiie  whoit-  takrn  st-parai*  \\  ;  «  quan- 
tity or  mass  ;  a  number  of  \  ertfu*,  in  c>>4»* 
teniut ;  any  number  ur  quantity,  in  cotitnapt. 

To  PAKCl^L,  j.ilrfiil,  r.  a.  To  diudc  into 
portiouft  ;  to  make  up  into  a  uiass. 

To  PARCH,  parish,  r.  a.  S52.  To  baft 
slightly  and  su|>er(ici«lly. 

To  PARCH,  parish,  r.  n.    To  be  seorchfd. 

PARCHMENT.pirlsk'iDlnt,«.Skiaadf«sssd 
for  the  writer. 
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fp«tie4  IN'mIi, 
To  PARPON,  pir'd'n,  v.  a,    Te  ezeme  an 
tifffixdtt ;  U  lorgir*  •  eriiQe  ;  to  remit  a  pe- 
luit?.— Pardon  aie,  it  •  word  uf  civiJ  dcuial 
Of  skflM  apolagf . 
PARDON,  fifd*u,  $.  170.    For^venMS  of 

M  •iend«r;  fovgivcnets  of  m  crime,  iwduK 

frnce  i  r*«iMioii  of  peualtj  ;  forgtvraess  re- 

ccivtd  ;  warrant  of  forgivontu  or  exeaptiou 

from  uuuialiincnt.    . 
PARDONABLE,  plr'd'B.l4>l,a.ft00.    Ve- 

aial,  «ic««aMe« 
PARDONABLENESS,  pit'd'o-i-bl-nls,  #. 

Vetitalneas.  «u»ceptibilit.v  of  pardon. 
PARDONABLY,  piiT'd'n-l-bli,  u4.     Ve- 

uiailf ,  excuvablT.  , 

PARI>ONER,  pir'd'n.ilr,  •.  98.    One  who 

forgiTn  another. 
To  PARE,  pire,  r.  a.  To  cut  off  extremities 

or  the  surface,  to  cut  awaj  by  Httle  and  tittle, 

to  diniiuth. 
PAREGORICK,  pir4-g6r^,  €.  W9.  Har- 

in^  the  power  in  medicine  to  comfort,  moliif/,' 

and  assuage.  *    »       .      * 

PARENCHYMA,    pi-r^u'lct-rol,    t.      A 

•P'»nB5  substance  ;  the  pith  of  a  plan!. 
PARENCHYMATOUS,   pir^-kimi-tfif, 

a,  314.    Sp<»ngy,  pithj.      '    _       ,      - 
PARENCHYMOlfS,     pi-rin^i-mftf,     fl. 

SiKmgjr,  pithj. 
PARENESIS,   pi-rln'*-»li,  #.  620.     Per- 

sooMon. 

^  Dr.  Jobatun,  lo  tba  folio  edition  of  bis  Diction- 
try,  plAcrs  tbe  acctnt  on  the  pennltlniate  syllable  of 
tbUwurd,  and  Mr.  Sberidau  and  Mr.  Narrs  on  tbe 
•aiefenoMtaMte,  and  tbe  latter  mabe  tbe  e  longc.  Dr. 
Joboaoo  has  several  words  of  a  siinilar  trrn«inal4on  for 
bis  acerataalltfN  ;  bat  analu(y  is  clearer  for  Mr.  Sberi- 
dan  ami  Mr.  Narrs  wUh  respect  to  accent,  and  di- 
rectly afainic  thrni  wUb  rrs^Nrct  to  qoantity  ;  (or  It  1« 
nor  tbe  lottx  quantity  of  tbe  oricinai  that  can  resist 
the  sbortcninf  power  of  the  Ea«lMb  autepenaltimate 
afceot  in  this  wonl.  any  more  than  in  Digests,  Epke- 
mtrit,  Ac.  wblcb  ire. 

PARENT,  pJi'rint,  «.    A  father  or  m(»thcr. 
PARENTAGE,    plr'r^n-tidje,  «.  00,  615. 

EitractiiMi,  birtli,  condition  with  raspcct  lo 

porenta. 
PARENTA  L,  pA-r^'tAl,  a.    Becoming  pa- 
rents, prrtaining  to  parents. 
PARENTHESIS,  pi-r^n'fAitls,  «.   A  ten- 

let.ce  so  iiicluded  iu  another  sentence  as  that 

it  may    be   Ukeiv  out  without  injuring  the 

seiiae  tit  that  which  endotcs  it,   briiiK  Cwia- 

aMMtIv  markrfl  thus  (  )•    ^     ,        «    .     ^ 
PARENTHETICAL,  plr-in-lMt't-kAl,  a. 

300.     Pertaining  tu  a  pareiitlirsis. 
PARER,  p4'r^,  «.  06.  An  inatrnmentto  cut 

away  tlt«  surface. 
PARHELION,  plr-h^'li-in,   «.   US.      A 

ia«<lt  »Mn. 
PARI  ETA  L,  pA-rl'^-tAl,  a.  ConfiUtuUng  the 

sides  <ir  walU. 
PAKINfJ.  piMnsr,  #.410.    That  which  it 

p^rt  rt  iitf  any  thiitg.  the  rind. 
PARISH,  pmUh,*.  The  particuUr charge 
of  a  aAcular  pr'fsl  ;  a  pariicolar  oieiston  or 
diatrtct.  bavins  officers  of  its  own,  and  grne- 
rallr  «  church. 

PARISH,  pir'rbb,  a.    Belonging  to  the  pa- 
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riili,  ha«(nf  tbe  o«a  of  the  ppri»b.nMintaia0d 

P aWi£iON£R,  pA^kk'&n«&r,  t.  Om  that 

heiuiigs  lo  tbe  parish. 
PARITOR,  piiT'i^.t^,  «.  106.    A  beadle,  a 

surorauner  of  the  couru  of  civil  law. 
PAKITY,   pi^rA-ti,  #.     Eqnality,  Maem- 

blance. 

PARK,  pirk,  f .  81.  A  piece  of  gronnd  en- 
doaed  and  atored  with  deer  and  other  beasU 
ofchasr. 

PARKER,  pirk'&r,«.  08.    A  park  deeper. 

PARKLEAVES,  p^rkltira,  t .     An  herb. 

PARLE,  pirl,  f.  Convenation,  talk,  oral 
treaty. 

To  PARLEY,  pirn*,  r.  «.  To  treat  by 
word  of  month,  te  talk,  to  disctiH  any  thbg 
orallj. 

PARLEY,  pirai,  t.  Oral  treaty,  talk,  con- 
ffrence,  discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

PARUAMENT,  pii1*-mlnt,  f.  2T4.  The 
assembly  of  the  ktng,  lords,  and  commoni ; 
which  aasemblj  is  of  all  others  the  highest, 
and  4*f  greatest  authority. 

PARLIAMENTARY,  plr-li-m^ntl-r*,  a. 
Enacted  by  parliament,  suiting  tbe  parlia- 
ment, pertaining  to  parliament. 

PARLOUR, priftr, f.  114.  Arooninmon- 
asleries.  where  the  religions  meet  and  cim- 
verse  ;  a  room  in  houses  on  the  6rst  Oiiur, 
elegantly  luniished  for  reception  or  enter- 
tainment.      ,     , 

PARLOUS,  pirafif ,  a.  114.  Keen,  sprightly, 
waggikb.     Not  iti  use. 

PAROCHIAL,  pir-ri'ki-4l,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  ftarish. 

PARODY,  pAr'rA-dif.  «.  A  kind  of  writing 
in  which  the  w(«rds  uf  an  aathur  nr  his  ilioughu 
are  Ukrn,  and,  by  a  sHgbt  change,  adapted 
to  some  new  puruose. 

To  PARODY,  pir  rA-di,  r.  a.    To  copy  by 

way  ».f  parrMlv.  ,       _ 

PARONYMCiUS,  pir-in'ni-mQ*,  a.  Re- 
serobling  aii'*tlier  word. 

PAROLE,  p4rAle',  t.  Word  given  aa  an 
assurance. 

PARONOMASIA,  p4r-A-n^«k'ahM,  t. 
4SS.  A  rbetnrical  igure,  in  whieh,  by  the 
obvigt  of  a  letter  or  syllahla,  ten ral  things 
are  alladed  to,  as,  **  They  af«  fiaUi,  not 


PAROQUET,  plr'A-kwic,  #.    A  nyOl  ape- 

cies  of  parrot. 
PAROTI D,  pi-r6t'tid,  a.  §08.    Belonging  to 

the  gianda  niider  and  behind  Ike  car. 

IT  la  tbls,  and  tbe  falUwiiic  word  Dr.  Jobason 
places  the  aceeia  on  tbe  aaUpennltioiaic  syllable,  but 
.Mr.  ^ht-rliUn  «nd  Or.  A»h  moch  more  properly  on 
tiic  iKuvluniai*",  a>  lirre  markrH.  It  may,  bow«»er, 
be  «*h«rvv«d,  that  l»r  Johnaoa'a  aecrntnaik*  •#  ibis 
wonl  i*  the  m..»l  -n.eraMe  to  aiialvffy.  aa  it  comrs 
fr«m  ibr  tailn  faratidtJi,  which,  "ccordiaf  lo  tbe 
^vnti4\  rnl.-.  In  \»-U*K  *  »)llal«lr,  has  ill  accent  re- 
nioTtU  1  •vllal'k  liich.r  (»••  Jradtm;);  bat  the  Mc- 
rrriiinf  »/.Md,  i*.,^otts.t*  *  firrfcei  l-aUo  wowl,  aed 
«brr«ittfr  ut»»*r»r»  M»  l^tMi  arceul  on  ibc  prnatli 
tt.ai«.-I,eclrii.t;i|.itt.  h «.  501, 6,  and  the  wotd  irre- 

PAUOTIS.  pir&'tla,  t.  608.    A  tnmonr  in 

tbe  planduir*  br>>ind  and  ubijal  the  ears. 
PAROXYSM,  pilr'r«ik-f!zin,  s.  &0a.     A  fit, 
pcriwidical  ciaccrbatiun  uf  a  disease. 
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PARRICIDE,  ptr'ri.slde,  t .  148.  One  who 

dettrojs  his  father ;  one  who  dettroji  or  iii- 

Vftdet  auj'to  whom  he  owes  particular  rever- 

ence  ;  the  murder  of  a  father,  murder  of  one 

to  whom  reverence  ii  due. 
PARRICIDAL,  plr.r^-f I'Jil,       *>  o.Relat. 
PARRICIDI0U8,  plr.ri.f id'yib,  S    u>K  to 

parricide,  committing  parricide. 
PARROT,  p4r'r(it,#.  166.  A  party^loured 

bird  of  the  species  of  the  hooked  hilt,  remark- 

able  for  the  exact  imitation  of  the  human 

▼oice. 
To  PARRY,  pifth,  t.  «.  To  put  by  Ihrusto, 

to  fence. 
To  PARSE,  pirae.  «.  a.  81.    To  resolre  a 

sentence  into  the  elements  or  par(s  of  spaech. 
PARSIMONIOUS,  p4r-si-mA  n^ds,  «.  Co- 

▼etous,  frugal,  sparing. 
PARSIMONIOUSLY.  pir-s^.m^'n^-is-U, 

ad,    Frugally,  sparingly. 
PARSIMONIOUSNRSS,  plr-a^-m^'h^-fla. 

D^, «.    A  difposition  to  spare. 
PARSIMONY,  pir'8^.iii&ii4,  t.  603,  667. 

frugality,  covetousness,  niggardliness. 

t^  For  the  o,  tte  Domestiek. 

PARSLEY,  pina^,  t.    A  plant. 
PARSNIP,  pin'nip,  t.  99.    A  plant. 
PARSON,  piKa'n,  f.  170.    Theprieatofa 

parish,  one  that  has  a  parochial  charge  or  cure 

of  siiuls;  a  clergyman;  it  is  applied  to  the 

teachers  of  the  rresbyterians. 

\:y  The  0  before  n,  preceded  by  'r,  p,  »,  or  I,  is  Bn. 
dcr  the  Mine  predicament  as  c;  that  is,  when  the 
accent  1>  nut  on  It,  the  two  conioiiaiitft  unite,  and  the 
vowel  is  Mipprea^cil ;  aa,  btckoHf  cayon,  seatom,  mut- 
ton, Ac.  pruiioonced  f^ck'n,  cap'n.  seat'n,  mutfn, 
6lc.  Parson,  therefore,  ouehi  tu  b«  proni»onced  with 
the  0  •uppieueU,and  not  a>  Mr.  Sheridan  ba«  naikrd 
It.— See  Principlrs,  Nus.  103,  J70. 

PARSONAGE,  pir'i'n.itge,  «.  90.  The  be- 
nefice  uf  a  parish. 

PART,  pirt,  s.  81.  Something  less  than  the 
whole,  a  portion,  a  quantity  taken  from  a 
largt-r  quantity  ;  that  which  in  division 
falls  to  each ;  share ;  side,  party  ;  partica- 
jar  office  or  character ;  character  appropriated 
in  a  play  ;  business,  dutv ;  relation  recipro> 
cal — In  good  Part,  in  ill  rart,  as  well  done,  as 
ill  done ;— in  the  plural,  qualities,  powers  fii- 
cuhirs  ;  quarters,  regions,  districts. 

PART,  plrt,  ad.  Partly,  in  some  meaaure. 
Not  in  use. 

To  PART,  plrt,  e.  a.  To  divide,  to  share,  to 
distribute  ;  to  separate,  to  disunite  ;  to  break 
into  pirccs;  to  keep  asunder;  to  separate 
combatants;  toscrecti. 

To  PART,  plrt,  v.  a.  To  be  separated ;  to 
take  farewell ;  to  have  share ;  to  go  away,  to 
•et  oaU^lo  Part  with,  to  qait,  to  resign,  to 
lose. 

PART  ABLE,  pirt'l-bl,  a.  406.  Divisible, 
such  as  may  be  parted. 

PART  AGE,  pirt'tidje,  t.  90.  DivUion,  act 
of  sharing  or  parting. 

To  PARTAKE,  pir-tlke',  r.  a.;  pret.  I 
Partook;  part.  past.  Pnrtitkfn.  Tu  have  share 
of  any  thing;  to  pariiciiMtc,  to  have  something 
i»f  tlie  property.  iMiurt-,  or  right ;  to  be  ad- 
mitted t<»,  nut  to  be  excluded. 

To  PARTAKE,  pir-tlike',  t..  a.  To  share,  to 
Igive  fart  itu 

PARTAKER,  pir-tilcAr  «.     A  partner  in 


possession,  a  sharer  in  any  thing,  aa  asndste 

with ;  accomplice,  associate. 
PARTER,  plrt'fir,  f.  96.   One  that  parts  or 

separates.  ,     , 

PARTERRE,  pir-tLre',  a.  Frcac*.  Alsfd 

division  of  ground. 
PARTIAL,  pir'shll,  a.  81.    Inclined  sats- 

cedently  to  favour  one  party  io  a  caose,  or  ea 

one  side  of  the  question  oiore  than  the  olko ; 

inclined  to  favour  without  reason ;  uSteam 

only  one  part,  subsisting  only  in  a  part,  tot 

universal. 
PARTIALITY,  pir-shi-4ni-ti,«.  64S.  Vi- 

equal  state  of  tlie  judgtmeut  and  isvooruf  «k 

above  the  other. 
To  PARTIAUZE,  pir'sh4l-Ue,  e.  a.  T» 

make  partial. 
PARTIALLY,  pir'shll-I^,  ad.  With  aajait 

favour  or  dislike ;  in  part,  not  t>tally. 
PARTIBIUTY,pir-ti-biil*.ti,«.    Diriri. 

bility,  separability. 
PARTIBLE,  pir't^-blya.  405.  Divisib^se- 

parable. 
PARTICIPABLE,pir.t!a's^.pi.bl,a.  Sad 

as  may  be  shared  or  partaken. 
PARTICIPANT,  p4r-ti8'si-plnt,a.  Shsrisc, 

having  share  or  pare 
To  PARTICIPATE,  pir-tla'sl-plte,  t.  ■- 

To  partake,  to  have  share ;  to  have  part  ^ 

more  things  than  one  ;  to  have  part  o(  soat- 

thiiig  common  with  another. 
To  PARTICIPATE,  pir-tU'a^-pikle,  t.  •. 

To  partake,  to  rectfive  part  of.  ti»  share. 
PARTICIPATION,    pir-tls-si-pi'sh^  i^ 

Tlie   state  of  sharing  somr thing  in  cuiBai*>''  ■ 

the  act  or  state  of  partaking  or  having  pait  c^ 

sumethiiig  ;  distribution,  division  into  tkarrs. 
PARTICIPIAL, pir-ttrsVp^,*.  Hs»ii? 

the  nature  of  a  participle. 
PARTICIPIALLY,  pir.t*-a!i)'p*4l4,  d. 

In  the  sense  or  roai.iter  of  a  participle. 
PARTICIPLE,  pir^t^-sip-pl,  «.     A  woi^ 

partaking  at  once  the  qualities  uf  a  ooaa  m^ 

verb. 
PARTICLE,  pir't^kl,  «.  405.     Any  swll 

portion  of  a  greater  substance  ;  a  word  aa**- 

ried  by  inffexion. 
PARTICULAR,  pir-tik'i-l&r,  «.  179.    R^ 

lating  to  single  persons,  not  general ;  indi^v- 

dual,  one  distinct  from  others  ;  noting  propar- 

ties  or  things  peculiar;    attentive  tu  thu.p 

single  and  distinct ;  single,  nut  general ;  c«^. 

having  sometliing  that  emiucuiiy  distingai*^ 

him  from  others. 
PARTICULAR,  pir-tik'&.l&r,   a.   88.     \ 

single  instance,  a  single    point ;  individa*^ 

private  person ;  private  interest ;  private  cM- 

racter,  single  self,  sute  of  an  individaal ;  » 

minute  detail  of  t>  ings  singly  enamcralcU, 

distinct,  not  general  recital. 
PARTICULARITY,  pir-tikJti-Ur^t*.  «• 

Distinct  notice  ur  ciiunirratioii,  nut  gr^^ 

assertion ;    singleness,    individuaJiiv ,    p^tiT 

account,    private   incident  ;    sooiethiiig  t*' 

culiar. 
To  PARTICULARIZE,  pirtlk kAll-rur, 

r.  a.    lu  mention  dislinctk,  to  dcUii,  to  »k«* 

mitiiiTflv. 
PARTICULARLY,    pir-tikTt&lir-A    •^ 

D'HtiiKtIv,  sillily,  not  universally  ;  iaaaei- 

traorciinary  drgrire. 
PARTISAN,  vMc-aln, r  ftS4.    A  ki**  •^ 
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pike  or  halberd  ;  an  adherent  to  a  fMtion ; 

the  commaiider  of  a  partj. 

ty  All  oar  onho«plttt  afrM  la  accratiag  Ihto  word 
e«  ibe  ftrM  syllftblt.  Mr.  Narc*  Myt  Ur.  Jobnaon 
bat  impropcrfv  acccot«d  this  word  oo  llw  Uat;  bat, 
bolb  In  tbe  folio  edltl>o  of  bU  Dktlonary,  aad  tb« 
o««rto,  prtntvd  ainee  bia  drath,  Ibc  acecol  la  on  the 
trtH,  lliero  ia  not  Ibe  aame  ■olfurmily  In  tbe  arcealn- 
atlon  or  ibe  companion  to  ibla  word,  mriitan;  for 
Uo««b  Mr.  Narea,  Mr.  Ferry,  Dr.  Aab.  W.  Joboaton, 
Buchanan,  Bailey,  Feuiiinf,  and  Entlcb,  accent  tbe 
Aral  •ylUble,  Dr.  Jobuaon,  in  bulb  edition*  of  bla  Die 
lloaary,  Mr.  Mierldan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
accsnt  Ibe  laat:  aad  Dr.  Kenrlck  |>lacca  «a  accent  na 
both  Irat  and  laat.  The  aama  divcraity  appcara  in  ibe 
acreataalloa  of  cmittetmn,  a  word  of  exactly  the  aame 
form ;  wbtch  U  accented  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  Juboston,  Mr.  Narva,  Fenoing,aud  Entick,  on  the 
laal  ayllabU ;  and  by  Dr.  A«b,  Dr.  Kenriek,  Bacbanan, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Fcnnlng,  on  the  flrat ;  and  by  Mr. 
^erry  both  on  the  flrat  andlaaU  The  troth  la,  thcte 
three  worda  are  among  those  which  admit  of  the  ac« 
ceul  either  oa  tbe  flrat  or  laal  avilable,  and  thia  haa 
prndacod  the  diveralty  we  flmi  In  oar  Dlciionarlvt, 
dti.  The  ecctnt  on  tbe  irai  tyllable  aaeaaa  the  moat 
■f.-aeable  to  oar  analogy,  and  uaght  to  ht  prtferrad, 
501.    

PARTITION,  p2r-tiflh'&B«  t.  The  act  of 
dindin^,  a  state  of  beinit  divided  ;  division, 
•eparaiion,  diatinctiuD ;  part  divided  fironi  the 
rest,  separate  part}  that  bv  whieh  different 
paru  are  separated  ;  part  where  separation  b 
loade.  

To  PARTITION,  pir-daVftn,  r.  a.  To  di- 
▼ide  into  distinct  parts.    Little  used. 

PARTLET,  pirtl4t,  t .  A  name  giTeii  to  a 
hen,  the  origiual  signification  being  a  raff  or 
band. 

PARTLY,  pirtai,  ail.  In  some  measiire,  in 
some  deftree. 

PARTNER,  pirt'nir, «.  98.  Partaker,aharer, 
oiie  who  has  part  in  anjr  thing ;  one  wlio  dances 
with  another. 

To  PARTNER,  plrfnftr,  v.  a.  To  Join,  to 
associate  with  a  partner.    LittJe  used. 

PARTNERSHIP,  pirt'nir.shfp, «.  Joint  in- 
terest or  property  \  tbe  oniou  of  two  or  more 
111  the  same  trade. 

PARTOOK,  pir-tWk'.    Pret  of  Partake. 

PARrRIDO£,pir'tri<Ue,f.  A  bird  of  game. 

PAR  rURIENT,  pir-ti'ri-int,  a.  About  to 
bring  furtli. 

PARTURITION,  plr.Uh&.riih'ia,  t.  The 
sUte  of  being  abotit  to  bring  ft>rth. 

PARTY,  pir't^,  f.  A  nomber  of  persona 
cuiifrderated  bj  similaritj  of  designs  or  opi- 
ninns  in  opposition  to  others ;  one  of  two  liti- 
gants ;  one  concerned  in  aiij  affair ;  side,  prr- 
•oiis  engaged  against  each  other ;  cause,  side  ; 
a  aelect  as>cnibly  ;  particular  person,  a  person 
distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  another ;  a  de- 
tachment of  aoldiers. 

PARTY-COLOURED,  plrt*-kil-l&r*d,  a. 

Havinic  diverait^  of  c**lour». 
PARTY-MAN,  pir't^min,  t.    A  factioua 

prraoii ;  an  abcttrr  uf  a  parte. 
PARTY- WALL,  pir-t^-wlU',  t.   Wall  that 

ae|iarat«s  cMte  house  from  the  neit. 
PARVITUOE,  pir'viaAde,  t.    Uttlcnew, 

niiiutrneas. 
PARVITY,  pir'v^.t^,  «.     DtUenesa, 
PASCHAL,  pli'kil,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the 

paaaiiver  ;  rrlatiug  to  Easter. 
To  PASH,  plah,  r.  «.    TV>  strike,  to  crash. 
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PASQUE-FLOWER,  plsk'flU-ir,  «.  A 
plant. 

PA8QUIN,plBlLwfn,414.  )#.  A  lam- 

PASQUINADE,  pls-kwb-Ue',J     poon. 

To  PASS,  pis,  e.  n.  To  go,  to  more  from 
one  place  to  another,  to  be  progressive ;  to  go, 
to  make  way  ;  to  make  tranaiiion  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  to  ▼aniah,  to  be  lost ;  to  be 
spent,  to  go  away  ;  to  be  at  an  end,  to  be 
over ;  to  be  chanf^d  by  rejpilar  gradation ;  to 
be  enacted,  to  gain  recepUon,  to  become  cur- 
rent ;  to  occur,  to  be  transacted  ;  to  determine 
finally,  to  judge  capitally  ;  to  exceed ;  to 
thrust,  to  malie  a  posh  in  fencing ;  to  omit ; 
to  go  through  the  alimenUry  duct ;  to  be  in 
a  tolerable  state.— To  Pass  away,  to  be  lost, 
toglide  off.  to  vanish. 

To  PASS,  pis,  ».  a.  To  go  beyond ;  to  go 
through,  as.  The  horse  passed  tlie  river  ;  to 
spend  time  *,  to  move  hastily  over ;  to  traiia- 
fer  to  another  proprietor  ;  to  strain,  to  perco- 
late ;  to  ^ent,  to  let  out ;  to  utter  ceremo- 
niously ;  to  utter  solemnly ;  to  transmit ;  to 
put  an  end  to ;  to  surpass,  to  excel ;  to  orait, 
to  neglect ;  to  transcend,  to  transgress ;  to  ad- 
mit, to  allow ;  to  enact  a  law;  to  impose  fraud- 
ulently ;  to  practise  artfully,  to  make  succeed ; 
to  send  from  one  place  to  another.— I'o  Paas 
away,  to  spend,  to  waste.-^To  Pass  by,  to 
eicuse,  to  forgive  ;  to  neglect,  to  disregard.— 
To  Pass  over,  to  omit,  to  let  go  unregarded. 
—To  come  to  Pass,  to  be  affected. 

PASS,  pis,  t.  A  narrow  entrance,  an  ave- 
nue ;  passage,  road ;  a  pcnuiaaion  to  go  or 
come  any  where  ;  an  order  by  which  vagrants 
or  impotent  persons  are  sent  to  thtir  placr  of 
abode  ;  push,  thrust  in  fencing  ;  sUte,  con- 
dition. 

PASSABLE,  pis'^-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to 
be  passed  or  travelierl  thniugh  or  over  ;  »up- 
poruble,  tolerable,  allowable  ;  capable  of  ad- 
miaaion  or  reception. 

PASSADO,  pis-sl'dA,  f.  A  push  or  thinst 
See  L«iii6ogo. 

PASSAGE,  pis'sldje,  t.  90.  Act  of  paasing, 
travel,  cuijrae.  journey  ;  road  ;  way  ;  entrunce 
or  exit,  liberty  to  pass  ;  intellectual  admit, 
tance,  mental  accepunce;  unsettled  slate; 
hicident,  tranaaction  ;  purt  of  a  book,  aiitgle 
place  in  a  writing. 

PASSED,  pist.  Pret  and  part  of  Pass. 
—See  Principles,  No.  367. 

PASSENGER,  pis'sin-jir,  «.  99.  A  travel- 
ler, one  who  is  upon  the  road,  a  way-farer  : 
of)t  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling. 

PASSER,  pis'sir,  t.  98.    One  who  passes, 

one  that  ia  up«>n  the  road. 

PASSIBILITY,  pis-s^billi-t^,*.  Quality 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  a  gen  it. 

PASSIBLE,  pis's^.bl,  a.  405.  Susceptive  of 
impressions  from  external  agmts. 

PASSIBLENESS,  pis's^-bl-n^s,  a.  Qua- 
lity of  receiving  impressiuns  Uvm  external 
agents. 

PASSING,  pii'sing,  perf.  a.  410.  Supreme, 
surpassing  otiters,  emiitent ;  it  is  used  ad- 
verbially to  enforce  the  meaiiing  of  another 
word  ;  exoerdiiig. 

PASSINGBELL,  pis'slng-bll,  «.  The  l>en 
wlucb  riiigaat  the  luiui  offlri'anure  inot>uiii 
prayera  for  the  passing  soul ;  ii  la  %i***tu  used 
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for  ibe  htU  which  nip  knnicdiatdy  after . 
death. 
PASSION,  piah'in,  i.    Any  eficKst  ewued 

by  extoruai  tgcticv  i  violent  corarooiUui  of  the 
mind  ;  auger ;  zeaJ,  ardour  ;  love  ;  eageroets ; 
emphatically,  the  lust  suffering  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  p4»h'iin-(lJi-4r,  t. 
A  plant 

PASSION-WEEK,  pish'im-wWk',  f.  Th« 
week  immediately  preceding  Easter,  lunoed  in 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

PASSIONATE,  piib'Aii.iiit,  a,  9U  Moved 
b^  passion,  causing  or  expretsinn  great  com* 
motion  of  mind  ,  easily  moved  to  aiiger. 

PASSIONATELY,  pAah'&n^lt.l^,  md.  With 
pa'^sion ;  with  desire,  love  or  hatred ;  with 
grc^at  commotififi  of  mind,  angriiy. 

PASSION ATENESS,  pish'hm-niUnUy  t. 
State  of  tteing  subject  to  passion  ;  vehemence 
of  mind. 

PASSIVE,  pds'flv,  «.  1S8.  Recmving  im- 
pret»ioM  from  some  etteriial  B|rfnt ;  unresist* 
nig,  not  opposing ;  tu tiering,  not  acting  ;  in 
grammar,  a  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies 

PASSIVELY,  pli'alv-I^.flrf.  With  a  passive 

i;iiture. 
PASSIVENESS,  pls'sfv-nls,  a.    Quality  of 

receiving  iropre»tion    from  external  agents  i 

postihiiitv,  p«»wcr  of  sdlTering. 
PASSIVITY,  pis-slv'vM^,  t.   Passiveneas. 
PASSOVER,  p;ls'A-vfir, «.  A  feast  instituted 

amon^  l»ie  Jews,  in  memory  u(  the  lime  when 

God.  smiting  the  first-t>orn  of  the  Ekiyptittus, 

pasted  over  the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews ; 

tlM*  sacrifice  killed. 
PASSPORT,  pla'pArt,  «.     PemiftioB  of 

egress. 
PAST,  past,  part.  a. ;  properly  pag»ed,-^ee 
Principles.   No.   367.      Not  pre>ent,  not  to 
Come  ;  spent,  gone  through,  undergone. 
^  Ttiit  lontr^ction,  iu  every  word  bol  the  p»«po- 
sUiun.  U  a((i«:racc  lo  «»nr  orthofraphy.     It  tuok  its 
ri»^.  in  all  probabiUiy,  from  words  ending  insf,  with 
wliirh  it  was  rhymed,  as  that  of  Pope : — 
**  Which  not  aluoe  has  shone  on  a^es  past, 
*'  But  li|{bu  the  prcMiU,  and  shall  warm  the  Uut.** 
But  as  we  see  that  pouest,  drtst,  and  many  others, 
spellvtl  in  this  ipanncr  (o  arcommodatr  rhymes  to  the 
eye  merely,  have  recovered  their  true  ftn-m,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  word  sbonid  not  do  the  same. 

PAST,  plst,  «.  Elliptically  nted  (or  paafod 
time. 

PAST,  plat,  prep.  S67.  Beyond  Ib  time  ;  no 
longer  capable  of;  bejond,  out  of  reach  of; 
beyond,  farther  thair;  above,  more  than. 

PASTE,  p&ste,  s.  74.  Any  thing  mixed  up  so 
as  to  be  viscous  and  tenacious  ;  fluur  aiid  wa- 
ter boiled  ti»g«-ther  so  as  to  make  a  cement;  ar- 
tificial mixture,  in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  PASTE,  piste,  r .  «.  To  fasten  with  paste. 

PASTEBOARD,  piste'bArd,  «.  A  kind  of 
coariv,  thick,  stitf  pa|>er. 

PASTEBOARD,  p4ste'b6rd,  a.  Made  of 
pasteboard. 

PASTERN,  pis'tfiin,  $.  W.  The  distance 
between  the  joint  it»-xt  the  foot  and  the  coro- 
net of  A  horse ;  the  legs  of  any  animal  in 
drolle/y. 

PASTIL,  pls'til, «.  A  roll  of  pai»tc ;  a  kind 
of  pencil. 
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PASTIME,  pls'dne,  a.   8p«rt,i 

diversion. 
PASTOR,  pAs'tAr,  #.  166.    A  d^pkerd,  a 

elefgyaian  who  lias  the  care  of  a  floc&. 

PASTORAL,  pls'tir-ll,  a.  88.     Rural,  rn- 
ticlt,   beseeming  shepherds,  imitating  shep- 
herds i  relating  to  the  care  of  souls, 
t^  For  tha  s,  see  Domtttiek. 

PASTORAL,  p4s'tir-ll,  t.  A  poem  reUtirs 
to  tbe  incidents  in  a  country  life,  an  id^l.  a 
bucolick. 

PASTRV,  pk'str*,  «.  Tke  act  of  makiag 
pies ;  pies  or  baked  paste  ;  tbe  place  where 
pastrv  is  made. 

PASTRY-COOK,pi'str^kWk,f .  One  whose 
trade  is  to  nakc  artd  sell  things  baked  in  pas:e. 

PASTURABLE,  pls'tski6-ri-hl,  «.  FH  for 
pasture. 

PASTURAGE,  pls'tshi-rluUe,  t.  90,  The 
business  of  feeding  cattle ;  huids  grascd  kj 
cattle  ;  the  use  of  pasture. 

PASTURE,  p4s'tsh&re,«.461.Foed,tlieact 
of  feeding ;  ground  on  which  catt.e  feed ; 
human  culture,  education. 

To  PASTURE,  pis'tsh&re,  r.  a.  To  place  ia 
a  pasture. 

To  PASTURE,  pls'tshire,  r.  «.  To  graze  oa 
the  gratmd. 

PASTY,  pis't^,  a  615.  A  pye  of  crust  raised 
without  a  dish  ;  a  pye. 

PAT,pat,a.  Fit,  convenient,exactly  suitable. 

PAT,  pit, ».  A  light  quick  blow,a  tap;  a  nnall 
Kimp  <if  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

To  PAT,  pit,  r.  a.    To  strike  lightly,  to  Up. 

PATACOON,plt-tA-kWo',f .  A  Spanish  coia 
worth  four  shiilines  and  eight  pence  English. 

To  PATCH,  pitsh,  «.  a.  To  C4»ver  with  a 
piece  sewed  on;  to  decorate  the  face  "ith 
small  spots  of  black  silk  ;  to  mend  clamsilji'. 
to  mend  so  as  that  the  original  strcttftk  cr 
beauty  is  lost ;  to  ouske  u^  of  shreds  or  dif- 
ferent pieces. 

PATCH,  pltsh, «.  S52.  A  piece  sewed  oa  to 
cover  a  hole  ,  a  piece  tnserlcd  in  mosaick  or 
variegated  work;  a  small  spot  of  bUck  silk  pat 
on  tlie  face  ;  a  small  particle,  n  parcel  of  land. 

PATCHER,  pAt8h'6r,».9B.  One  that  patches, 
a  botcher. 

PATCHERY.pAtsh'ir-i,*.  Botchery.boa- 
slina  work.    Out  of  use. 

PATCHWORK,pltohV6rk,«.  Work»ade 
by  sewing  small  pieces  of  diCerent  coloait  la- 
terchangeabljr  together. 

PATE,p4te,t.    The  head. 

PATED,  pk't^.  a.    Having  a  pata. 

PATEFACTION,p4l-l*-fiik'shftB,s.  Actor 
state  *»f  openine. 

PATEN,  plt^n,  i.  lOS.    A  plate.  Obsolete. 

PATENT,  pit' tent,  or  pk'tint,  a.     Open  te 
the  perusal  of  all,  as  letters  patent ;  some- 
thing apprtiprialed  bv  letters  patent 
tT  Thi«word,tihen«oiiMJ»c«iTe,l«,by  Dr.Kor***. 
W.  Johnston,  *iwt   Buchnnao,  pronounced  wnh  »*• 

loBc  •%  la  yaftr  ;  but  by  Mr.  Sbetktaa.  Mr.  *«^<' "^ 
A»h,  Mr.  Pvrry,  aoil  l:.nUek,sl»oil,  at  la  p**  ^ 
wlirii  tb«  Hor«l  u  a  Mib»iaBn\e  il  U  pro««»a»»cf<l  •»■ 
Ihv  mixtion  by  Mr.  >jirc»an<1  ell  ftio»e  «H^t>.  pi«»^ 
ce|H  Hticlianan.  That  ibe  ai1>in»e  sbowH  i*y  "^ 
be  pionomiee*!  with  ibe  a  tone  »•  a  rei»B*Bl  •f  T* 
analogy  Hbkb  oogbl  to  prevail  In  all  •..nb  o*i»» 
kin«1.  6H:  bat  tbe  uniformity  wttb  wbxb  tbe  -jf^ 
hve  II  pi  uno«ioc«d,  wttk  tkt  A  skort,  pradadss  alt  baf" 
u(  aUaratowa. 
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PATENT,  pif tint,  f.    A  writ  coufcnriag  ; 

•ome  uclu«jre  riKht  or  privUege. — See  ttie 

adjective  Patettt. 
PATENTEfe,  pdt-ten-t^t',  f .    One  who  has 

a  pitteiit. 
PATERNAL,  ^Uifnii,  «.  88.    Fatherly, 

litvinj:  the  rfUlioii  of  a  falhrr ;  htrcditarj, 

received  in  succen^ion  fr<»ni  onc*f  father. 
P ATERN  IT Y,  pi-t^ni-t*,  f .    Fathershlp, 

the  relati«tn  of  a  fathrr. 
PATH,  pif  A,  «.  78,  467.  Way,  road,  track. 
PATHETICAL,  pA-Mlt't^kll,  la.   Affect- 
PATHETICK,  pd.lAktik,509.J     ing   the 

paMioiit.  uaMioiiate,  niovine- 
PATHETICALLY,  p4.*A^'t^-kl!-*,orf.   In 

•och  a  niAiiiier  as  roav  strilte  the  passions. 
PATHETICALNESS,pi.lAMi.k4l-nls,f. 

Quality  of  being  pattictick.  quality  of  movhig 

the  passions. 
PATHLESS,  piiillf,  a.    Untrodden,  not 

marked  with  paths.  ma,**. 

PATH()GNOMONICK,p4-<*Ag'n&.inOn'Ik, 

a.  509.    Such  ffigiis  of  a  disease  as  are  ins^pa- 

rahle,  detigiiing  the  essence  or  real  nature  of 

llie  disease  ;  not  symptomadck. 

f^  Mr.  »brrW«n  h«  wppre«ietl  the^  In  ihls  word 
at  iii  gmNMOM,  wrthtnil  conshlcrtiif  tfcM,  whea  «  •yUa- 
bit  prec^rde*.  the  g  nnilea  with  ii,  aoU  is  !•  be  pro. 
aoaaee<4.  Thos  tbii  Idler  I*  HMiir  l«  ^n,  bot  pro- 
••aaced  in  signtff/.  The  samr  may  b«  ubtervcd  ot 
r^stgrn  and  re%'g"ailon,  iHdian  nm\  indignity,  Itc, 

PATHOLOGICAL,  pl*A4-l6d'j*.k4l,  a. 
Relating  to  the  tukeiu  or  di«cu««rable  ejects 
of  a  dinlemper.  ^     .    , 

PATHOLOGIST,  p4.M6nA-jlft, 't.  One 
who  I  real  •  «»f  path«»h»KV.    ,    , 

PATHOLOGY,  pl-fAillAji,  t.  518.  That 
part  of  medicine  which  relates  U»  the  distent- 
pert,  with  Uieir  differences,  causes^  and  tiTectt, 
incident  to  the  human  body. 

PATHWAY,  piffc'wi,  f.  A  road,  ttrictly  a 
narrow  way  to  he  passed  nrt  foot 

PATreULARY,  pl-t^b^4-l4-^*, «.  Belong- 
inf  to  the  galh'ws. 

PATIENCE,  pi'shlnae,  «.  The  power  of 
•ttfferiiijt#  endurance,  the  power  of  ei|)ecting 
kmg  without  rage  or  di^oontent,  the  power  of 
•opporiing  injuries  without  revenge;  tuffer- 
•AOe,  ittfraiisftMin  ;  an  herls. 

PATIENT,  plsh^Bt,  a.  463.  Having  the 
quaUiy  of  eitdunng  ;  calm  aiider  pain  or  af- 
fliction ;  not  revengelai  agmintC  injuries,  nut 
CMiky  pro V4 iked;  jiut  baaty,  not  vicioasly 
eafer  or  impetuous. 

PATI£NT»pl'fh^t,f.  That  which  reeeires 
imprwas'ions  from  ealcmal  agtfiits ;  a  person 
di»ra»ed. 

PATIENTLY,  pi'shlnt-l*,  ad.  Without  ntge 
onder  |>ain  or  affliction ;  withoat  viciuus  ifli- 
pctuositr. 

PATI  NE,pit'tln,«.14«.The  cover  of  a  chalice 

PATLY,  pii'ii,  ad,    Commodiously.  fitly. 

PATRIARCH,  pk'tr^-irk,*.  SI K»6».  Oae 
who  gtfverns  bv  palenial  rit:ht.  the  father  and 
ruler  of  a  family  ;  a  bishop  superior  to  arch- 
bishops. ,      .  ,      - 

PATRIARCHAL,  pl-trWrltll,  a.  Belong- 
ut^  in  patriarchs,  such  as  was  (»Oftsessed  or 
enioyed  by  pntriorchs  ;  belonging  to  hierar- 
ethical  n-itnarrlif. 

PATRIARCHATE,  pk-trM/klt,©!.!    . 

PATRIARCHSHIP,  pk'tr^-irk-fhfp.  /  '' 
A  bithoprick  soperior  to  Mchbisbopricks. 
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PATRIARCHY,  pk'tr^ir-kt,  f .  SOft.  Juris- 

diction  of  a  patriarcb.  patriarchate. 
PATRICIAN,  pk-trlah'On,  a,    Senatorical, 

noble,  n<»t  jtlt-beian. 
PATRICIAN,  piltrUh'dn,  f.    A  nobleman 

aroonu  the  Ruuiaun. 
PATRIMONIAL,  p4t-trl;-ro6'ni-iU,  a.  Poa- 

S«fts«:d  bv  inheritaitce. 

PATRIMONY, pii'tri-mfia-ni, t.  Aa  tiUte 

possessed  h^  inlieritHnre. 

f^  For  t  be  a,  see  Ihmmxtiek. 
PATRIOT,  pi'tr*-&t.».  505,6^4 r One  whoie 

rating  passion  is  the  U»ve  of  bis  country. 
PATRIOTISM,  p4'ti^it-lon,  t.  166.   Love 

of  one's  country,  aeal  for  one's  country 
PATROL,  pl-trile',  «.    The  act  of  going 

the  rounds  in  a  garrison  to  observe  tliatordcri 

are  kept ;  those  that  pj  the  ruands. 

^  All  oar  orthoepitis  etve  this  :srord,  both  as  Boaa 
Md  verb,  the  accent  on  ihc  Imi  syllable,  except  Mr. 
Nanrs,wb«  wislies  tu  icdacc  it  to  iha  acceutital  dis> 
tiocilon  so  oiten  observed,  498.  Johnstint  folkk  adU 
lion  bas  the  acccnl  of  b  lb  %ror«ls  oi>  tbe  first,  bat  iba 
qasrto  accents  both  on  the  last  *,  and  tbi*  accentuation, 
il  is  certain.  Is  the  moat  rtcetved  among  the  pollta 
world. 

To  PATROL,  pi-tiAle',  ».  a.  To  go  the 
rounds  in  a  caroo  or  garrison. 

PATRON,  p4'trQn,  a.  166.  One  who  eotin- 
tenances,  supports,  or  protects  ;  a  goardiaii 
saint;  advocate,  defender,  vindicator ;  one  who 
has  donation  of  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

PATRON  AGE,  plftrin-idje.t.  90.  Support, 
protection  ;  guardianship  of  sainta ;  dutiatiob 
of  a  benefice,  right  of  conferring  a  t>enefica. 
ty  Tbat  the  first  syllable  of  Ibis  word  Is  short,  and 

that  ofyMroH  Iudk,  Is  owiug  to  the  sbortaning  power 

of  the  ante(»enalUmate  arceut,  503. 

PATRON AL,  pit'r^nil,a.  Protecting, aup- 

porting,  guarding,  defending. 

1:7  This  ssord,  like  ifa/nmai,  has  a  daversMy  of 
prunoncUtiun  lu  oar  UktioaarUrs,  which  sbosrs  tb« 
necessily  uf  recurriiig  to  ptiiicipies  in  oid«r  to  fix  Ita 
Irve  S'und.  Kachanan  pltcr*  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable ;  bat  whether  he  makes  the  m  lone  ^  *b*»rt 
caauol  be  known.  Dr.  A»h  |4aces  lb  accent  on  tba 
saii.r  syllabic  ;  and  ihoach  bv  makes  the « In  ktmirtt- 
ml  short,  yri  he  makes  the  same  letter  in  this  word 
loDg  as  in  Patron.  HarcUy  and  Fcni>inf  lay  the  stress 
Dponi  be  fir  SI  uf  Mmtrtmml  and  on  the  second  of  Patron' 
al:  Peiry  and  Kuiick  place  the  acccnl  un  the  fit  si  of 
both  iheac  words,  Imi  snake  the  a  la  Mmlrommi  laog. 
and  the  saniv  Inter  in  PtUrotml  abort.  Bailey  acceats 
the  second  syllabi*  of  this  woni. 

PATRONESS,  pk'tr&n-ls,  f.  A  female  that 
defeitds  cuunicjiancea,  or  soppuru  \  a  fcrMaia 
guardian  saint. 

{7  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortcnlnc  pover  nf  %• 
antrpenaitintaie  accent  in  Patronage^  Pmtrvnht,  kc, 
bDt  rannivt,  as  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  ikcn,  W.  Jobasloa, 
Dr.  Krnrirk,an(l  Mr  Perry,  have  dme.  allow  li  that 
power  in  Ptitroneu^  brc^eor  ibw  Icmmlne  lermtns. 
lion  e»s  is  as  mm  h  a  subjnneiive  of  <air  own  as  tho 
patlci|«ial  IrrmoiaiioMi  ing  ur  td,  or  the  plural  asun* 
brr,and  ibeirfore  n«vcr  ooxbl  to  alier  the  aecasii  «w 
qtiJiiitity  xtt  Ihc  original  word.— *r*  IMndpics,  Noa. 
3e6.499 

To  PATRONISE,  plftrA-nlxe,  r.  a.  608. 
To  protect,  tu  support,  to  defend,  to  coun- 
tenance. ,     »    ,    *. 

PATRONYMICK,  pit-trA-nWmfk*  #.  §00, 
hSi  Expressing  the  iiaaM  of  the  father  or 
ancestor.  ^     , 

PATTEN  of  a  Pilkr,  pAftb,  t .  Of;  Iti  baae. 

PATTEN,  pittin,  »,  00.     A  thoe  of  wood 

'  with  an  iron  rtngi  Wvm  under  the  comoioo 
•hoo  by  womenigitized  by  vjOOQIC     ^ 
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PATTENMAKER,  pirdD.ini.kir,  t.  He 
that  makes  pattens. 

To  PATTER,  piftir,  r.n.  08.  To  make  a 
noiie  like  the  quick  steps  of  manj  feet,  or 
like  the  beating  of  huil. 

PATTERN,  pif  t£rn,  «.  The  original  pro- 
posed to  iiuitatitm,  the  archetype,  that  which 
IS  to  be  copied ;  a  specimen,  a  part  shown  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest ;  an  instance,  an  exam- 
ple ;  any  tlrinfs  cut  out  in  pa^^r  to  direct  the 
cuttins  uf  cloth. 

PAUCILOQUY, piw-sllA-kw*,  t.  618.  A 
short  speech,  speaking  little. 

PAUCITY,  piw'fi-t*,  t.  Fewness,  smaU- 
iiess  of  number ;  smalliiess  of  quantity. 

To  PAVE,  p4ve,  r.  a.  To  lay  with  brick 
or  stotte,  to  floor  with  stone ;  to  make  a  pas- 
sage easy. 

PAVEMENT,  p&Te'mInt,  «.  Stones  or 
bricks  laid  on  the  ground,  stone  floor. 

PAVER,  pk'Tir,  99.         i$.  One  who  lays 

PAVIER,  pkve'yftr,  llS.jwith  stones.  ThU 
word  is  more  frequently,  but,  perhaps,  less 
properly,  written  raviour, 

PAVILION,  pi-yil'yiin,  i.  US.  A  tent,  a 
temporarv  or  moveable  house. 

To  PAVILION,  pi-vil'y&n,  r.  a.  To  famish 
with  tents ;  to  be  sheltered  by  a  tent 

PAUNCH,  pinsh,  t.  214.    The  t>eUy,  the 

region  uf  Uh;  guts. 

To  PAUNCH,  pinsh,  r.  «•  To  pierce  or  rip 
the  helly,  t«»  etenterate. 

PAUPER,  paw'p&r,  t.  98.  A  poor  person. 

PAUSE,  p4ws,  «.  21t.  A  stop,  a  place  or 
time  of  intermission ;  suspense,  doubt ;  break, 

^  paragraph  ;  apparent  se(*aratioM  of  the  parts 
of  a  discour«r; ;  place  of  sus|>ending  tbe  Toice 
marked  in  writing ;  a  stop  or  intermission  in 
nuMck. 

To  PAUSE,  piwx,  r.  n.  21S.  To  wait,  to 
stop,  not  to  proceed,  to  forbear  for  a  time  ;  to 
deliberate  ;  to  be  intermitted. 

PAUSER,  piir'z&r,  f.  08.  He  who  pauses, 
he  who  deliiierates. 

PAW,  piw,  «.  219.  The  foot  of  a  beast  of 
prey  ;  hand,  ludicrously- 

To  P\W,  ptw,  r.  m.  To  draw  the  fore  foot 
along  the  ground,  a  nark  of  impatience  in  a 
horse. 

ToPAW,ptw,e.a.  To  strike  with  the  fore 
foot ;  to  haiidle  roughly. 

PAWED,  piw'd,  a.  i69.  HaTing  paws; 
bruad-footed. 

To  PAWN,  pawn,  v.  «.  To  pledge,  to  gite 
ill  pledge. 

PAWN,  plwn,  f .  Something  giren  in  pledge 
as  H  security  for  money  borrowed  on  a  pro- 
mise made  *,  the  state  of  being  pledged  ;  a 
common  man  at  chess. 

PAWNBROKER,  plwn^r^k&r,  f.  One 
wlio  Irnds  money  upon  pledge. 

To  PAY,  pk,  V.  a.  220.  To  discharge  a 
debt ;  to  dismiss  one  to  whom  anv  thin|r  is 
due  with  hit  monev;  to  Jtloiie,  lo  make  amends 
by  suffering ;  to  beat ;  to  reward,  to  recom- 
pense ;  to  give  tbe  equivalent  for  any  thing 
bought. 

PAY,  pit,  f.  Wages,  hire,  money  giren  in 
return  for  service. 

PAYABLE, pk'A-bl, a. 406.  Due, to b« paid; 
snch  as  thoe  is  power  to  pay. 


PAYDAY,  pii'd&,s.  Day  on  which  debts  are 

to  be  discharged  or  wages  paid. 
PAYER,  pk'6r,  t .  98.    One  that  pays. 
PAYMASTER,  pi'mls-tdr,  f .    One  who  is 

to  pay,  one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  are 

received. 
PAYMENT,  pli'm^nt,  f .  The  act  of  paying ; 

the  discharge  of  a  debt  or  promise ;  a  reward  ; 

chastisement,  sound  beating. 
PEA,  p^,  f.  227.    A  well-known  kind  of 

pulse. 

iy  Wbcn  tbe  plural  of  ibis  word  >ifnitcs  m*rety 
n amber,  it  Is  formed  by  acldlof  «,  as,  **  Tbey  arc  as 
like  as  two  femi,"  Wbcn  quMtity  is  ImpiiMi  e  is 
added  to  s,  m,  '*  A  baahcl  of  yetue,"  I  be  proaan. 
cistion.  In  botb  cases.  Is  taacily  Um  saaia ;  thai  is,  as 
lfwriitco]»e«e. 

PEACE,  pise,  f.  227.  Respite  from  war; 
quiet  from  suits  or  disturbances;  rest  froai 
any  commotion :  reconciliation  <jf  differencea ; 
a  ftatc^not  liostile^  rest,  freedom  from  terror^ 
heavenly  rest;  silence,  snppretiion  of  tbe 
thoughts. 

PEACE,  p^e,  inUr}^  A  word  commanding 
silence. 

PEACE-OFFERING,  pbe4f^.lng,  #. 
Aaionfi;  the  Jews,  a  sacrifioa  or  i^ift  offnred  to 
God  tor  atonement  and  reconcdiation  for  a 
crime  o^  offence. 

PEACEABLE,  p^'l-bl, «.  405.  Free  froa 

.  war,  free, from  tumult;  quiet,  undisturbed; 
not  quarrelsome,  not  turbulent. 

PEACEABLENESS,p^'l-bl.n2s,t.  Quiet- 
ness, disposition  to  peace. 

PEACEABLY,  p^'i^bli,  ad.  Without  war, 
whhout  tumult ;  without  disturbance 

PEACEFUL,  pWfftl,  a.  Quiet,  not  in  war; 
pacifick,  mild  ;  undisturbed,  still,  secure 

PEACEFULLY,  p^se'nbU,  od.  Quietly, 
without  disturbance ;  mildly,  gently. 

PEACEFULN£SS,p^semnis,s.  Qoiet, 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

PEACEMAKER,  plse'mi-kir,  f.  One  who 
reconciles  dift'erences.  ,      , 

PEACEPARTED,  n^a'pir-tld,  a.  Dis- 
misted  from  tbe  world  in  peace. 

PEACH,  pitsh,  i.  227.  A  frnU-tiM;  the 
fruit. 

To  PEACH,  pitsb,  e.  n.  t52.  Cormptcd 
from  Impeach  ;  to  accuse  of  some  crime. 

PEACH-COLOURED,  p<^tsh'k&14&^d,  s. 
Of  a  colour  Kke  a  peach. 

PEACHICK,p4'UhIk,s.  TlM  chicken  ofa 
peacock. 

PEACOCK,  p4'k6k,  f.  A  fowl  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of 
his  tail. 

PEAHEN,  p^Tiin,  t.  The  female  of  a  pea- 
cock.— Sec  HanknuL 

PEAK,  pike,  f.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  emi- 
nence ;  anv  thing  accuminated ;  the  rising 
forepart  uf  a  hrad-drets. 

To  PEAK,  pike,  r.  n.    To  look  sickly 

PEAI^  pile,  i,  227.  A  succession  of  loud 
sound*,  as  uf  bells,  thunder,  cannon 

To  PEAL,  pile,  c.  n.  To  play  solemnly  and 
loud. 

To  PEAL,  pile,  r.  a.    To  assail  with  noise. 

PEAR,  pire,  «.  7S,  240.  The  name  of  a  well- 
known  firoiutrce ;  tbe  Crutt. 
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PEAKL,  pjrl,  f.  S84.    A  gem  generated  in 

tlie  bodj  of  •  testaceous  fish ;    «  speck  on 

the  eye. 
PEARLED,  pM'd,  a.  S59.    Adorned  ot  set 

ith  fimU 


PEARLEV ED,  pirllde,  a.  Haring  a  t^eck 
in  lh«  eye. 

PEARLGRASS^plrl'fnis,   7 
PEARLPLANT,  plrl'p1int,>PUnU. 
PEARLWURJ,  plrVw^rU  ) 
PEARLY,  p^rr^,  €.  Abounding  with  pearls, 

cmiuiMiiii;  |>rarU,  resembling  pearls. 
PEARMAIN,  pire.m&ne',  f.     An  apple. 
PEARTREE,  pWtr^^,  t.    The  tree  that 

bears  pears. 
PEASANT,  piz'zint,  t   88,  2S4.    A  bin*!, 

one  whose  husiness  i>  rural  labour. 
PEASANTRY,  plz^rint-i^,  t.    Peasants, 

rosticks.  country  people. 
PEASCOD,  p*s'kiid,515.')     t.  The  busk 
PEASHELL,  p^  shil,        {  that    contains 

PEASE,  pte,  f .   Food  of  pease.— See  Pea. 
PEAT,  p(&te,  s.     A  species  of  turf  used  for 

6rc 
PEBBLE,  pib'bl,  404.  Is.  A  stone 

PEBBLESTONE,  plb^^stAne,  /    distinct 

fiom  iliiiu,  being  not  in  la\erft,  but  oiie  lio- 

Bogeneous  mast ;  a  round  nurd  %tonr,  ratlier 

tmootli  on  the  surface  ;  a  s<»rt  of  bastnrd  ijem. 
PEBBLE-CRYSTAL,     pib-bl-krJs  til,     s. 

Crystal  ill  form  of  nodules. 
PEBBLED,  p^b^rd, «.  S59.    Sprinkling  or 

sb«»aiiding  with  pebbles. 
PEBBLY,  p^b^l^, «.    Full  of  pebbles. 
PE(X:ABIUTY,p4k.kl.bn'^t*,f.  Suteof 

being  subject  to  sin. 
PECCABLE,  pikldl-bl,  a.  405.    Incident 

to  sin. 

PECCADILLO,  plk-klMiino,  $.  A  petty 
faolt,  a  slight  criine  ;  a  venial  offence. 

PECCANCY,  p^k^in.s^,  s.    Bad  qnality. 

PECCANT,  p^k'klnt,  a.  88.  Guilty,  crimi- 
nal ;  ill<dis(K>sed,  otfensive  to  the  body ; 
^^rkir,  deficient,  unfornial. 

PECK,  p4k,f.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bnshel ; 
proverbially,  in  low  language,  a  great  deal. 

To  PECK  p^k,  V.  «.  To  strike  with  the 
bttk  as  a  bird ;  to  pick  up  food  wttti  the 
btak ;  to  strike  with  any  pointed  insUunient 
-^To  Peck  at,  to  be  cuuUnoally  finding  fault 

PECKER,  pik-kir,!.  98.    One  that  pecks; 

a  kind  of  bird,  as  the  wood -pecker. 
PECKLED,  p&'krd,«.  t59.  Spotted,  Tiried 

•Ith  spoU. 

PECTORAL,  pjk'tir4l,  c.  561.   Belonging 

to  the  breast ;  suited  to  strengthen  the  breast 

and  stomach. 

tT  Fftr  ibe  a,  ste  DtmeMiek. 
PECTORAL,  pik'tur4l,  f.  88.    A  bieast. 

piste;  a  madicine  proper  to  strengthen  tlie 

bfea»t  and  ttomac'*. 
To  PECULATE,  plk^i-llte,  r.  n.    To  rob 

*f  defraud  the  publick. 

t7  It  i*  •omewhal  tliifalar  ths*  Ibis  wor<l,  as  a  Terb, 

■>  Ml  la  aay  oi  o«f  Dictlouafics :  aor  dolbe  gabtlan- 

«»«  •«•  t»  kav*  been  la  gtatral  est.  «S  Pr. 

''^'^•^••oaatkoHUesrortkeau 
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PECULATION,  p^k'ki-li'sh&n, «.  Robbery 

of  the  publick,  theft  of  publick  money. 

PECULATOR,  pek'ki-lUir,  ».  621.  Rob- 
ber of  thf  ptihiick. 

PECULIAR,  pi.ki1^ir,o.  88.  Appropriate, 
bel<.ni!iiig  to  any  one  with  esclusion  of  others  ; 
particular,  ^lingle. 

PECULIARITY,  p^kft.rt-lr'*.a,  #.  Par- 
ticuiaritN,  sometliinir  f<>und  onlv  in  one. 

PECULIARLY,  p^-kfi'l^-ir-l*,  ad.  Par- 
ticularly, singly  ;  hi  a  manner  not  common  to 
otiiers. 

PECUNIARY,  p*.kA'nWir4,«.  ReUting 
to  monev .  consistinit  of  money. 

PEDAGOGUE,  p^'d|.gig,s.SS8.  One  who 
teucbes  bu\%,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedant. 

PEDAL,  p^Mil,  a.    Belonging  to  a  foot. 

PEDALS,  p^'dils,  or  pi'diU,  t.  The  large 
pipes  of  an  oriran. 
tr  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Narts  aad  Eatlck. 

who  a««opi  the  Irst  proounelaiioo,  have  Ike  best  asaca 

oa  ihrir  siilet;  bat  am  pevMiMled  thai  Mr.  Sheridao, 

Mr.  Scolt,  Bachanan,  and  iVrry,  whoadopCad  the  last. 

are  mure  aiialogiral.— See  Priariplea,  Ka.  643. 

PEDANEOUS.  p^diui-as,  a.    Going  ott 

f«Klt. 

PEDANT,  pid'dint,  t.  88.  A  scboolnaster ; 

a  man  vain  of  low  knowledge. 
PEDANTICK.pt-dln'tik,        J     «.  Awk- 
PEDANTICAL,p*.dlnUkll,fwardlx  os^ 

teiitaiioiiB  of  leariiiiiM. 
PEDANTICALLY,    pi-dtnakil-*,     ad. 

With  awkward  ostentation  of  leamins. 
PEDANTRY, piddin-tr*, s.  Awkward o*. 

teniation  of  needless  leaminf . 
To  PEDDLE,  pid'dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  be  bnsy 

about  trifles. 
PEDESTAL,  piddistil,  s .  The  lower  i 

her  of  a  pillar,  the  basis  of  a  statue. 
PEDESTRIpUS,    p*.d«s'trt.ia,   «.      Not 

winiied,  goine  on  foot. 
PEDICLE,  p£i'd^-kl,  f.  405.  The  fooUtalk, 

that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fitiit  is  fised  to  the  tree. 
PEDICULAR,  p^dlk'k&.lir, «.  Having  the 

phthyriasis  or  f«»usv  distemper. 
PEDIGREE,  p^d^d^gr*,   s.     Genealogy, 

lineaire.  account  of  descent. 
PEDIMENT,  p^'d^m&tt, «.    In  arcbitec- 

tore,  an  umaroeiit  tliat  crowns  the  orddnnaoes, 

finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as 

a  decoration  over  gates. 
PEDLER,  nidl&r,  s .  property  PeddUr,  One 

wbo  travels  the  country  with  small  coamodi* 

ties,  contracted  from  pett^  dealer. 

ty  lliere  is  the  Ume  InpropHcty  la  spelllBf  iMs  • 
wont  wlih  ooe  d  only  as  tbcr«  woald  be  ia  mlUag 
taddUr  and  JUidUr  la  the  saaM  maaaar.^fW  the 
rraaofis,  see  Codit, 

PEDLERY,  p^lir.^  «.  08.    Wares  fdd 

hy  peddlers 
PEDDLING,  pld'dMng,«.  410.  Petty  deal- 

ing.  sudJ  as  peddlers  have. 

ty  The  cpeilioK  of  thU  word  mleht  hav«  lafonaed 
Dr.  JobntoQ  of  the  true  •prlliag  vf  Pedter. 

PEDOBAPTISM,  p^Ml6.blp'tkm,f.    In- 

fant  baptism. 

ty  I  have  diffrred  from  Mr.  flheridsa  and  leveral 


of  o«r  orth(H:Liittt  In  makiaf  the  Srsi  tyiiabit  of  this 
word  ftbori.  I  aai  aaihorlsed  by  the  shorlciiiM  power 
of  tbc  Mroodary  acceai,  530,  DotwUhnaodlog  the 
dlphtboag  la  the  orlglaal,  whieh  has  no  asore  lata. 
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PEDOBAPTIST,  pld^A-bip'tfst,  t. 
that  holds  or  prmctiiei  iiifajit  baptism. 

To  PE£L,  pkhlf  V.  a.  246.  To  decorticate,  to 
Ahy  ;  to  plunder.  According  to  jiualagy  thii 
should  be  written  Pill. 

PEEL,  pkkl,  8.  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any 
thing. 

PEEL,  p^^l,  f.  A  broad  thin  board  with  a 
loni;  handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put  their 
bread  in  and  take  it  out  of  the  oven. 

PEELER,  p^el'fir,  *.  98.  One  who  strips  or 
flavs  ;  a  plunderer. 

To  PEEP,  p^*p,  V.  n.  246.  To  make  the 
first  appearance ;  to  look  slyly,  closely,  or  cu- 
riously* 

PEEP,  pilp  #.  First  appearance,  as,  at  the 
■  Peep  and  first  break  of  day  ;  a  sly  look. 

PEEPER,  pe Var,  *•  98.  A  young  chicken 
just  breaking  the  shell ;  one  that  peeps. 

PEEPHOLE,  p^Vi»^le.  ;  #.  Hole 

FEEPINGHOLE,  pcep1ng.hAle,S  through 
wbi^henenay  |.»ok  wiiiHiut  beinudisdiTered. 

P££ll,  pkhr,  ff.  246.  Eqiml,  one  of  the  same 
rank  ;  one  equal  in  eiceltence  or  endow- 
tteMs  ;  eompaaion,  fellow  ;  a  nobleman. 

To  PEER,  pf  ir,  ».  n.  By  contraction  from 
Appeaf.  feceme  just  in  tight,  to  Idbk  nar- 
rowly, to  peep. 

PEERAGE,  p^r'fdfje, «.  90.  The  dignity  of 
ft  peer  ;  ttte  ^t&f  of  peery. 

PEERDOM,  p^^Vd6m,f.  160.    Peerage. 

PKERESS,  p^ir'ls,  t.  The  lady  of  a  peer,  a 
woman  ennobled. 

PEERLESS,  peerlls,e. 


ing  no  peep. 
PEERLbSSNESS,  p^Mls-nis,  t, 


Unequalled,  har- 
Uoiver- 


sal  superiofily. 

PEEVISH,  p^'vish,  a.  240.  Petulant, 
waspish,  easily  otfeiided,  irritable,  hard  to 
olease. 

PEEVISHLY,  p^^vish-l^,  ai.  Angiily, 
querulously,  niOroscfy. 

PEEVISHNESS,  p^eMsh^nls,  f.  Irasci. 
bilfty  i  qaerulousuess,  fretfuhiess  ;  perverse- 
ness, 

PEG,  peg,  f.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into 
a  hole ;  the  pins  of  an  instrument  in  which 
Che  strings  are  itrtined.— To  take  a  Pesr  low- 
er,  to  depress,  to  sink; — the  nickumme  of  Mar- 
garet. 

To  PEG,  pigy  r.  a.    To  futen  with  a  peg. 

PELF,  pelf,  f .  Money,  riches  in  an  odious 
sense. 

PBUCAN,  plll^kin,  t.  88.  There  are  two 
tons  ol  Pelicaiit;  one  lives  upon  fish,  the 
ether  keeps  m  deaerts,  and  freda  upon  ser- 
pents ;  the  Pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its 
young  to  Mick  blood  fim*  its  breast. 

PELLET,  p^nlt,  f .  99.  A  lUUe  ball ;  a  bul- 
let, »  balK 

PELLETED,  pillh-tld,  a.  Consisting  of 
bullets. 

PKLUCLE,  pJl'U-kl,  f.  4es.  A  thin  skin ; 
it  is  often  u%ed  for  the  film  whicli  gathers 
upon  liquors  impregnated  with  salt  or  other 
substancr,  and  evaporated  by  heat 

PELUTOftY,  p^ii-l6r4,f.612,M7.   A» 


PELLS,  pils,  s.    aerkortkePtili,nil- 

ficer  fa«longiiig  to  the  Escfaeqecr.  vWi  asm 
every  Teller's  bill  into  a  parcbaentiiialW 
Pellis  acceptorum,  the  roll  of  rcoei^ 


PELLMELLi  pA-mil',  «d.   CoDfasedlV,  tQ- 
Buhuoosly,  ooe  among  anotber.*-See  MslL 


PELLUCID,  p^MJi'sid,  c 

rent,  not  opake,  not  dark. 

PELLUCIDITV, p^Musld'^t*,  ( i. Tun- 

PELLUCIDNES8,plU4'8klHi^,i  paitiq, 

clearness,  not  opacity. 
PELT,  pllt,  «.    Skin,  hide ;  the  qaarn  o^i 

hawk  all  torn. 
PELTMONGER,p^rmSiig-g4f,i.  A4«te 

in  raw  hides. 
To  PELT,  pllt,  p.  c.    To  strike  with  nw- 

thin^  thrtmn  ;  to  throw,  to  cast 
PELTING,p^lt1ng,  a.  This  word  iaSk^to- 

peare  sigmties  paltry,  pitiful.    Obsolele. 
PELVIS,  pel  vis,  «.     The  lower  part  of  if 
belly.  ^^  _ 

PEN.  pin,  f     An  instrament  of  wittsf; 

feather ;  wing  ;  a  small  enclOsore,  acuef. 
To  PEN,  p4a,  e.  a.    To  coop,  te  sl«^ 
to  incage,  to  imprison  in  a  narrow  place  ^  b 
write. 
PENAL,  pi'n4l,  a.  88.    Denouncing  pa** 
ment,  enacting  punishment ;  used  for  i^  f** 
poses  of  (Minishment,  vrndictive. 
PENALTY,  pln'nil-t*.      7#.  Punbfc^rt; 
PENALITY,  p^-nlrie-t^,  )     censure,jsi> 
cial  iiiflictiuu  j  forfeiture   upon  noo-tfc'i**' 
ance. 
PENANCE,  pln'nlnse,  #.     InftclJoB  fiA* 
publick  or  private,  su tiered  as  «u  cipft*'"^ 
of  repentance  f»>r  sin. 
PENCE,  pinse,  t.    The  plural  of  p«»J 
PENCIL,  pen'6{l, «.  159.    A  small  brisk  i 
hair  which  painters  dip  in  tlirir  cwloaisi  »/ 
instrument  of  writing!  withoat  ink. 
To  PENCIL,  pin'sll,  r.  n.  149.    To  p»i»!^ 
PENDANT,  p^n'djlnt,  «.  88.  A  jewel  lot 
ing  in  the  ear  ;  any  thinf  hanging  bt  «*}  ' 
ornament ;  when  it  si^^iifies  a  small  ftsj  ' 
ships,  it  is  pronounced  Fennamt, 
PEN  DENCE,  p^'d^ose,  a.     Slope ■€«,  * 

clination. 
PENDENCY,  pfo'din-s*,  «.    Si^pwtf*-*^ 

lay  of  deci^ion. 
PENDENT,  p^'d4nt,c.    Hnngmgli^^ 

over  :  supported  above  the  tnnut^' 
PENDING,  p4ad  iag,  •.  «10.     Dtp««** 

remahiiii|E  vet  undecided.- 
PEN DULOSITY,  p^n-jA-lAs'i-t*,      ]^^ 
PENDULOUSNESjS,  p^'ji4ia.sia.  i  *»*' 

of  hanging,  suspension. 
PENDULOUS,  p^n36->&i,  m.  97%.  Ifefll**' 

n«»t  supported  below. 
PENDULUM,  plt<jA^lft»»   #.    ««•     ^*[ 
weight  hung  so  as  t»»at  it  may  easily  swiiif  le^ 
wards  and  i^>rwards.  of  which  the  Itw**^ 
thatju  oscillatioMs  aie  always  perAiraed  f 
equal  times. 
PENETRABLE,  pla'a^-trA-bl,  a.    S«tk »» 
•My  be  pierced,  such  as  ■W5  ad«ktliei»' 
trattee  of  annUier  b<»dy  ;  tuaceplira  of  ■«** 
or  intellrctual  Imprrssion.  .        . 

PENETRABIUTY,  pii^n^-trl-blT^JI^JJ 
Susceptibility  of  impresiiup  htm  aaov" 
body, 

PENETRANCY,p^ai.tl^K«^Sr   f*^ 

of  etitnrtog  er  pierdag. 
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PENETRANT,  pln'D^.trlnt,  c      Haring 

the  powrer  to  pt«rce  tir  enter,  shiirp,  tobtile. 
To  PENETRATE,  p&'nMritc.  r.  a.    To 
pierce,  lo  euler  beyond  the  lurface,  to  m«ke 
waj  into  a  body  ;  to  affect  tlie  mind  ;  to  reach 
the  meaning;. 
To  PENETRATE,  plnnUrite,  «.  n.  91. 

To  make  war. 

PENETRATION,  p^n-ni-tii'shan,  t.  The 

•cl  of  eoterinp  intci  any  body  ;  mental  entrance 

into  anv  Ihlnir  ahMruse  ;    acutniess,  saffacitv. 

PENETRATIVE,    pAini-tri-tiv,    a.    612. 

Piercing,   sharp,  subtile  ;    acotf,   sa^cio't^, 

diKemiGj; ;   having  the  |>ower  ti»  impress  tlie' 

ratnd. 

PEN  ETR ATI VEN  ESS,  pi'n'n^tri-llv-ii^s, 

t.  The  quality  of  beitip  pentiiative. 
PENGUIN,  pin'gxvfn.  *.  A  bird,  thonRh 
he  be  no  higher  than  a  larjje  goose,  yet  he 
weighs  sometimes  sitieen  p(>und»  ;  a  fruit, 
"rrry  common  in  the  West  rndies,  of  a  sliarp 
arid  flivnur. 
PENINSULA,  pln-ln'sh&.li,  #.  452.       A 

pitce  of  lan«i  almost  surrounded  bv  the  sea. 
PKNINSULATED,    pln-Jofhi-ii-Od,     a. 

jMmo»t  9urrotinded  with  water. 
PENITENCE,  pln'n^.llnse, «.  Repentance, 
K>now  for  crimes,  contrition    for  sin,    with 
•mrndment  ('f  life  or  change  of  the  affections. 
PEMTENT,   p^n'ni-t^nt,   «.     Repentant, 
cofitfitc  for  sin.  sorrowful  for  past  transeres* 
••otii,  and  resolutelf  bent  oii  amending  life. 
PENITENT,  p^'n^-tlnt,  *.  One  Borrowful 
m  tin ;  one  voder  censaret  of  the  church*  but 
adoittted  to  penanoe  ;  one  under  the  direction 
»f  aC'UAfssor.  , 

PENITENTIAL,  pin-ni-tfa'shll,  a.    ^- 

pre»»inf  penitence,  enjoined  as  i»ejiance. 
PENITENTIAL,  pln-ni-tln'shll,   t.      A 

bix.k  directinir  the  degrees  of  pr nance. 
PENITENTIARY,  pln-ni-tln'shl-r*,  #. 
Of»e  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of 
p«najice;  a  penitent,  one  whodoes  penance  ; 
the  place  where  penance  f«  enjoined. 
PENITENTLY,  p^'n^t^nt-l*,  ad.  With 
f^i'eiitance,  with  sorrow  for  sin,  with  contri- 
tion. 

PENKNIFE,  pin'nlfe,  t.     A  knife  used  to 

cot  pens. 
PENMAN,  p^  mln,  #.  88.     One  who  pro- 
ni*^***"  *****  *'*  "^  '^ritini! ;  an  author,  a  writer. 
PENNANT,  p^n'nAnt,  f.88.    A  small  flag, 

wtign,    or  O'l.iurs;    a  tackle   for    hoisting 

tninn  on  hoard. 
PENNATED,   f^n'nA-tld,   a.     Winged— 

"ennated,  among  botanists,  are  tho^e  leaves 

Dl    tJanta  «li.*    ....._   ,.j:-^._<i„ ;_    .    ._ 


PENNYWISE,  pen-ne-wke',  «.  One  who 
ta ves  small  sains  at  the  hazard  of  larger :  with 
the  addition  of  •«  pound  fiK.lish.** 

PENNYWORTH,  pln'n^-wfirtA,  #.  As 
much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny  ;  any  purchase 
an;r  thnig  bought  or  sold  for  i*u.ev  ;  somll 
Ihnig  advantageously  bought,  a  purchase  £ot 
for  less  than  it  is  worth  ;  a  small  quantity. 
tr  This  word  is  commnnly,  and  witboat  TalcsHtv 

eonirartedioio/>efffiwr/A.  «■»  ▼■•! iniy. 


of  plant*  that  grow  directly  one  against  an- 
oti'er  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk,  as  those  of  ash 
•nd  walnui-trer. 

PENNILFiJS,  pln'n^.l^i,  a,  Moneylew, 
P"or.  wanting  money. 

PENNON,  pJn'nin,  t.  166.  A  snaU  flag 
•Tcoloor. 

PENNY,  pjn'n^  *.  A  aroall  coin,  of  which 
J^lvemake  a  vhilling  ;  a  peniiv  is  the  radical 
J2*^»n*»i'>"  f"»m  which  English  coin  is  nura- 
t»ned  ;  proverbially,  a  small  turn  j  money  in 

PENNYROYAL,  p^nt-rWll,  #.   A  wcU- 

)i<."wi,  herb. 

PENN YWEIOHT,p^n'n*.wlte,  *.  A  weight 

c«Hitauuug  twenty.four  grains  Troy  weight. 
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PENSILE,  pin'sll,  «.  140.    Hanging,  •«.. 

P'-t'ded  ;  Mnported  above  the  ground. 
PENSILENESS,  p^n'sU-n^s,  ,.    The  .tote 

of  hanging. 
PKNSION,  pIn'ahSn,  «.  451.  An  allowance 

made  to  any  one  without  an  eooivaleiit. 
PENSIONARY.  p^«'rtC.i?r*,«M^ 

laiiierl  by  pensions. 

PENSIONER,  pln'shfin-Sr,  t,  98.  One 
whuis  supported  by  an  allowaiKse  paid  at  the 
>*  III  of  aiiother,  a  dependent. 

PENSIVE^  p^n'sfv,  a.  428.  SorrowfnJIy 
thoughtful,  mournfully  serious. 

PENSIVELY,  p^n'siv.li,  ad.    With  melan- 

cholv.  sorro**  fully. 

PENSIVENESS,  pin'i!v-nli,  t.  Melancho- 

l\,  •orrtwfulness. 
P  ENT,  p^nt,  jmrt.  pau.  of  pen.    Shut  up. 
PKNTACA  YSULAr,  pk.li.kip'8h6.l4r%. 

Having  fivr  cavities. 
PENTAt  HORD,  p^n'tl-kSrd,  t.     An  in- 

^Irument  with  five  siring*. 
PENTAEDROUS,  p^n.ti4'dra«,  a.    HaT- 

lug  five. sides. 
PENTAGON,  p«n'lA.g4n,  1. 166.    A  figure 

with  five  angles.  ** 

PENTAGONAL,  p^u.tlg'A-nil,«.     Quia. 

OuanBular,  having  five  ancles. 
PPATAMETER,   p^n-tlmW-tir,   ».      A 

Latin  vrr^e  of  fire  feel. 
PENTA  N  GULAR,  pln-tAng'gfi.Ur,  a.  Five. 

cornered. 

PENTAPETALOUS,   pin-ti-plftl-lii.  a. 

Havn»g  five  r>cUls. 
PENTASTYLE.  p^n'ti-atUe,  t.  In  architec 

PENTATEUCH,  p^nti.l6ke,f.l6S.    lie 

five  bof>ks  of  Mo^es. 

PENTECOST,   p^n'l^kifte,  $.     A   feast 

among  the  Jews. 
PENTftorSF^   p«nt^Si\s«,   #.      A    shed 

hanging  out  aslope  from  tlic  main  will, 
PENTILE,  p^n'ille,  #.    A  tile  fonned  to 

cover  the  sloping  part  of  the  roof. 
PENT  up,  pint,  part.  a.    Shut  up. 

PENULTIMA,  p*^iia.ml,  #.    The  lift 

sv liable  but  one. 

PFiNULTIMATE,p*^6|.t^.mlte,  a.    B«. 

lon^ii.g  to  the  last  syllable  but  one 
PENUMBRA,  pi-nim^rl,  t.    An  imper- 

feet  shndow. 

PENURIOUS.  p^-nAvi-fia,  a.     Ni«cardly, 

•parniir,  sordidly  mean  ;  scant,  not  plentiful. 
PENURIOUSLY,pi.n6'ri.i..|*,if.  Spai. 

inply.  not  plenlifullv. 
PENURIOUSNESS,     pi.niV*.Ja.|rfi,     ,. 

Nit!gardlineni,  parsimony. 
PENURY,  pln'n6.rt,#.Poyerty,  indirence. 
PKONY,p^'A.n*,#.    A  flower. 
PEOPLE,  p^^'pl,  #.  40i.    A  nation,  thoM 

who  compote  a  community  -,  the  vulgar,  the 
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^7559.  Fke73,f2r77y  f^ll  83,  fat  81— m^9S,  l 

commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobfea  ;  per- 
sons of  a  particular  class  ;  men,  ur  persons  in 

peu*Tal. 
To  PEOPLE,  pee  pi,  r.  n.  250.     To  stock 

witl»  intiabit.jnts. 
PEPPEK,  pjp'pfir,  s.  98.  AnaromHtiek  pun- 

penl  kind  uf  grain,  brniipht  fnim  Indi.i. 
To  PEPPER,  pep'p&r,  ».  a.  To  sprinkle  with 

ppppcr  ;  to  beat,  to  nianplf  witii  shot  (.r  liiows, 
PEPPEUnOX,  pep'p6r-bdks,  a.     A  box  for 

holding  pepper. 
PEPPERCORN,   pep'pur-kSrn,    *.       Any 

ihint:  of  inc(in«iderable  value. 
PEPPERMINT,   p^p'pur-niint,   «.       Mint 

eminently  hot. 
PEPPERWORT,  p^pur-wurt,  t.  A  plant. 
PEPl^ICK,  pV^k,a.     Helping  di-estion. 
PER  ADVENTURE,  p^r-ild-vln'tshure,  ad. 

Perhaps,  rany  be,  by  chance  ;  doubt,  (jutsuon. 
To  PERAMBULATE,  per-im'bu-lke,  r.  a. 

To  walk    through;     to    survey    by    passing 

throueh. 
PERAMBULATION,  plr-am-bi-la  shfin, «. 

The  act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over ; 

a  Iravellinp  survey. 
PERCEIVABLE,  plr-stAll-bl,  a.     Percep- 

tible,  such  ai  fails  under  perception. 
PERCEIVABLV,  p^r-se'v4-ble,    ad.       In 

such  a  manner  as  may  he  observed  or  known. 
To  J*ERCEIVE,  per-stve',  r.  a.  To  discover 

by  somt-  sen^ihle  effects ;  to  know,  to  observe  ; 

to  br  alFtrted  by. 
PERCEPTIBILITY,  plr-s^p-le-bire-t^  i. 

The  slate  of  bf  ing  an  object  of  the  senses  or 

mind  ;  perception,  the  power  of  perceiving. 
PERCEPTIBLE,  p^r-stp'ti*-bl,  a.    Such  afi 

m;tv  be  known  or  oh«rrv«'d. 

PERCEPTIBLY,  ptr-sep'te-ble,  ad.  In 
such  a  manner  us  mav  b«-  p»  rceived. 

PERCEPTION,  per^s^p'^hdn,«.The  power 
of  (lerceivinp,  cun^ciousiirs*  ;  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving ;  notioii,  idea  ;  the  state  of  being  af- 
frcted  by  sonutliiikif. 

PERCEPTIVE,  ier-Si'p't]v,a.612.  Having 

tbr  |>owrr  of  percei vji;|j. 

PERCEPTIVITY,  pcr-stp-tlv'e-te,  i.    The 

powtr  of  j,<'rception  or  Ihinkint'. 
PERCH,  ptrtsh,  «.352.     A  kind  offish. 
1*ERCH,  perthli,*.     A  inrasurcoffive  yp.rds 

and  a  halt',  a  pi  le  ;  somclI*in^  un  wi>icli  birds 

roost  or  sit. 
To  PERCH,  perish,  c.  w.     To  sit  or  roost  ns 

a  bird. 
To  PERCH,  perish,  r.  a.     To  place  on  a 

percli. 
PERCHANCE,  p^r-tshinsc',  ad.     Perhaps, 

perad  venture. 
PERCIPIENT,  p^r-8?p  p/.^nt,  a.     Perceiv- 

inf,  having  tie  |  ciwrrof  perception. 
PERCIPIENT,  p^r-s^p'ii-cnt,  ».     One  that 

lias  the  power  of  pcrciivmj. 
To  PERCOLATE,  p^'r'kAlaln,r.fi.  To  strain. 
PERCOLATION,  per-ki-la^lnni,  s.    Th.- 

act  of  straining,  putificHtion  or  m  j  araii(Mi  b\ 

straining. 
To  PERCUSS,  p^r-kus',  r.  a.     To  strike. 
PERCUSSION,  p^-kij«h  nn,  t.     Th.-  irt  of 

striking,  stroke  ;  ellVci  of  ^.  und  in  il  -  'a*. 
PERCUTIENT,  p^r-ki'^hcnt,  i.     Stnkti.g, 

litTing  the  power  to  Mrike. 
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PERDITION,  pir-dish'&n, «.    Destrvtuo, 

ruin,  death  :  l*>9S  ;  eternal  death. 
PERDUE,  ph'dii\  ad.    Close  id  tmbti»k 
PERDURABLE,  perdA-rl-bl, a.  2«.  Urt- 

ing,  h>ng-continued. 

tT  Ikl''-  N«frs  tells  u»  Ihsil  litis  woH  throwitk*  »r> 
cent  b.ick  to  llic  fonrlh  ?ylUblc  from  \hr  rort,  ik*^ 
the  fleiivalion  ilt'iiiAndt  it  otiurwisr.  I  am  wktj  iv 
(liflt-r  fioin  ru  jiiilicions  »n  orlh«M:pitl  ;  bnirwn-HrM- 
ct-ive  r'.at  dfilv^tion  roo'iir***  the  iine  wccnt  J  m 
dura'Ue,  since  this  worn  i».  like  nmiy  oiht-f».  c  »« 
dercd  xt  a  eiinpi»-,  derive'l  fn  ni  iSe  I.*nu  j^rditrcu 
/Ir,  whicli,  ti)(Mi;li  not  a  cUs«icat  word,  i^toinir«iu 
ihe  Latin  analogy.  miiiI  has  the  same  eflrct  on  Fbjai 
proiiiinci^tioii  as  i(  it  cunt-  to  ns  uhoh- ;  nhxt  ttr^.x 
is  to  place  the  accent  in  Ihf  aneli  if-A  wurH  na  ttii 
syllable  which  had  a  secondary  acmkt  in  Ijitio.  wc 
that  is  the  first.  -See  AcMtrmy  and  lacom^Ta  •it. 

The  reas.»n  why  such  a  formative  as  yrtHvTL  j 
may  be  admitted  as  the  parent  of  ytrdvrtt  •/«,  **.  *^ 
interfffiit  that  of  inter/ crener,  Is.  thai  *r  Unm  **tf 
Jtrt'iice  from  the  verb  To  interfere,  ral*  er  ti.sn  »!>** 
interjerio,  which  i.^  not  a  Latin  word,  ihoii/h  prfki,» 
in  ih«?  Laiin  analogy  of  formation  ;  but  tie  hm  ^ 
verb  To  ficrriure,  from  whence  to  form  yeni*T*U  . 
and  thereftue  allowably  follow  the  Lati^  aoAktcr*' 
formation,  an«l  the  Knglish  analogy  of  proooawir: 
sach  formativrs  — See  Inter Jercnee.  Poetical  •■iWv 
ties  are  decidedly  in  favoar  of  this  acrerioaiioa. 
"  O  yerdurallc  shame !  let's  stab  onrselves." 

*'  •  — —  the  vig'rous  sweat 

"  Doth  lend  th«  lively  springs  their  jterdurahU  kf«-' 

**  ^\Tiy  woald  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
••  Be  jrrduraf'lf  fln'd  t" stuikfsyicre. 

PERDURABLY,  p^Vdi-r^-bl^,  ad.    Uj< 

inely 
PERDURATION,  p^r^i-rl'shin,  $.   hm 

cnntiMiiaiiCf . 
To  PEREGRINATE,  p^rV^gr^-nite,  r.i 

T<»  travel,  to  live  in  forfien  cr^untries. 
PEREGRINATION,  plr-ri-gr^ni'shk  »^ 

Travel,  ohodcin  forcipi  countries. 
PEREGRINE, p^r'rc-grln,  a.  150.  Forrift 

not  native,  not  dome»tick. 
To  PEREMPT,  p^r-eml',  r.  «.     To  kilL  f 

crush.     A  law  term. 
PEREMPTION,  perlm'shSn,  #.     Cnwi 

extinction.     Law  tt^rin. 
PEREMPTORILY,    p^r^r^ra-turrM^,  » 

Absululely,  positively,  so  as  tocututf  all  ^' 

ther  del):rle. 
PERI:MI>T0RINESS,  pcrr^ra-tfir-i-iik » 

4LJ.    Posillvei.tss,  ahs<  luJi  t't-cisiuii,  dofw 

tiini. 
PiRI  MPTORY,  p^rrt'm-tur  *-.  or  p*Wc 

tn-rc,a.  512.     Doj;raalic;iL  absolute,  so 

as  rlestrovs  all  f.rrllitr  t  xjM'>  ulaij-o.— F»^  ^• 

o,  >eo  Diinestic' . 

i'j'  If  uc«onsiiHour  ».nli.  i[  i»t».  t'  (    r  r«i  tr*'^ 
be    any    Iau    ju  iMitmri^tii'i  »    ti  y<rr   (-j-*  '.y    Ut  • 
«i   .'I  tl  (.»»■  n,.it  .Tre  L-'v*-.!  '-  ll.i"  »' ""l*       ^.f.^h.t'-^' 
.Ml.   N  u.'«.    >:r     -I.  1  I..    Ill      At  .    V\  .   J-  I.I  •**►«.   ^ 
^OMf    n    ill  I  Hit.  "   I- I.'    iKtif*!;     and   IT.  Jok"** 
I'..    I..:>..k,    I'.ti*.),    I  ii.  I>»l».in,    tUicn^.     ^»re*. 

.1     I    I'.   .  I  N  .    t..'     Mu-    l..»l   .     lull,  11.  I'X.lV*'  !■   '    1'    t   0 
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1.  u  ^  tetu'j  ' 

1.1.  U  Hfti.-i  4t...-Uiir>  in  wiM.  i  .  uh-»  I  tinl  H»  a**' 
I  .  It <»»a  lu„lt  I*  .  HUiii  ;  n  M  li  e  i '« tn.  i>*e«  *• 
t\  Al  lh<  M  I  .>  \»nJ  "f^le*  %kh»ch  ««-  d«j»»«  ttK-m  i' 
I  ai.i-  ur  iiu  I.."  acc.nt  that  »\niMe  i.n  wiK*  •• 
I  ;^ro  .1  MtfMid<ii>  lire.  i  t  In  pr.-ooaiif li»t  !►»•  *"  t** 
i».e  .;»('..'•...-/ ..I.'.'  lhs}*^t,'''l>)  ,  sint,  j^..*»'*e^ti' 
*ie  no  t  ,!wit  i»  ..J  uu.oiiitioible  ronnnanl*  m  !»♦  * 
I  .  -Nll.iMi*,  iJ.rr,  II  n..  I.  Ji—o  »»h)  !»*«»  •««»(J'-'^  • 
)l  ..ti'l  be  rl.cclfed.  I  <  i»  is  «b«  «■•»■  «•'!•  '^*  *"'  '  * 
(\  atUuu  ;  Ibt  p  ta  mute,  /  U  caul*  piwuw**"^  •'*•* 
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^        .       ^I^^     ,  PER 

.Ir  187.  B6t  IM-tib.  in,  tib  ITS,  btU  IT«-Jft  2W-pJ&Ml  tU-ikin  460,  th,.  469. 

9m,  and  th«  whole  lenninaHon  it  infUclentiy  imooth 

«j»d  vulubJe  :  b«t  id  pcrjunctorf  the  c«se  it  different ; 

th*  ancorabintbic  ron»«.n«nis  «<•/  are  not  in  be  pio- 

Buunced    withoal  coiuiHerable   diflicultv.  if  wc  olace 

the  acrcDt  oo  the  Artt  tyllabl..  ;    and  Ihcrefore  ilii, 

.cct'oiu.llon  uaght  lo  be  tvoidct?  at  much  at  In  c»rnig>. 

lt'>U,  which  tee.    The  pucu  Incline  lo  the  side  I  hafc 

•lopffd : 

•*  1  "-morrow  b«  in  rcadioett  lo  ^o ; 

•*  txcw^  It  not,  for  I  am  percmfftorf, "-^Shakespeare, 

••  If  I  entrrtAinr 
«  ^'  Tfrtmptofie  a  detlrr,  tr>  level  with  the  nitlne 
A  clUr.  %*hrre  they  lov'd  to  live;  stand  nut  betwixt 


•  my  ire 
•  A»hI  what  he  aimi  at 


— Chapman, 

PERENNIAL,  p^r.^nW4l,a.  118.  Lasting 

throuch  the  vcar  •  p.r}»«*fii«l ;  unccatiiii?. 
PEREN  SVT\,^T.Tln'nUh,$.     Equality  of 

U^llne  tJirough  all  seasons,  perpetuity 
PERFECT,   pIrTckt,  a.  Complete,  consum- 

rajite,  fiiiithrd,  luilher  defectire  nor  reduii- 

daut;    fully   ii.f(.rracd,   fully  aliilful ;    pure, 

bljitiielr^s.  clear,  immaculate. 
To  PERFECT,  plrT^kt,  p.  a.     To  finish,  to 

complete,  to  contummate,  to  bring  to  its  true 

stale  ;  to  make  skilful,  to  instruct  full  v. 
PERFECTER,  perf^kt-fir, #.  98.    One  that 

make*  perfect. 
PER  FECTION,  p^r.<f  k'shfin,  t .    The  state 

of  being  perfect ;    tomcthing  that  concurs  to 

produce  supreme  excellence  ;  attribute  of  God. 
To  PERFECTIONATE,  plr-f^k'thfin-ite, 

t.  o.    To  mfcke  perfec*. 
PERFECTIVE,  p^r-f^k'tlv,  a.  512.    Con- 

doctug  to  bring  to  perfecti'n. 
PERFECTIVELY,   pir-Cik  tiv-l^,  ad.     In 

•ocb  «  inmincr  as  brings  to  perfection. 
PERFECTLY,  plr'f^ktli,  ad.   In  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence ;  totally,  corapletelv  ; 

e«ictW.  accnratelv. 
PERFgCTNESS,p^rt«kt-n^f,#.  Complete- 

nets;   goodness,  virtue,  a  scriptural  word; 

skdi.  ^  * 

PERFIDIOUS,  plr-ffd'yif,  a.  294.  Treach- 

«ooi,  i^Xte  to  trtist,  guilty  of  violated  faith. 
PERFIDIOUSLY,       p^r-fldyfia-!^,       ad, 

rrracheniosly,  bv  breach  of  faith. 
PERFIDIOUSNESS,    p^r-fid'y&s-n^f,     #. 

The  quality  of  being  perfidious. 
PERPl  D Y,  p^r'f^.di,  ,.     Treachery,  want 
^  «f  faith,  breach  of  faith. 
To  PERFLATE,  p^r-fl&te',  r.  a.    To  blow 

tnn»ugh. 

^SlftATION,  p^r.fii'shfin,  #.    The  act 

of  hinwinc  ihrougli. 
To   PERFORXTE,    p^rTA-rite,    r.  a.     To 

nfiS':^  *»«»h  a  tool,  to  bore. 
PERFORATION,  plr-fA-ri'shin,  *.     The 

•elofp,ercini;or  b..rine;  hole,  place  bored 
PERFORATOR,  p^r'fA-ri-tfir,  #.521.    The 

imtTument  of  borine. 
*'ERFORCE,   p^r.fir8t',ad.    By  violence, 

»»"ler»ilT. 

To  PERft)RM,  p^r-rtrm',  or  p^r-fArm',  r.  a, 
»o  execute,  to  do,  todischarL't,  to  achieve  an 
undertaking. 

Pr5l}V!?  ''  ■  wanton  d<-vi.iilon  from  rule  in  the 

•»U*i.u  ..J***^  rrforinaiioB.  P.onouoeinr  the  Ijtt 
''•m ;t*i  •^''^'  '  •*■*•  ^'  •  '^'""'  «>M"»rlu.r 
•^  "•■^  ..uVm". '•''  "''''^*' **y  cumjM.i.K  It  Hlih 
'•-••'Zli^  1  'J^  »X/orOT,(oyi/,^/».  ////;», /fi.  dc;orm, 
tki  «;II^*  J^  •"'*  *'^«r'>ur  »ermt  rlilt-ily  rooAnrd  to 
***It  o.*  t  •  **  »''»*»*»»'y  oiielnated.  It  it  not  on- 
/  w>M  iMint  tiftcifd  actor,  to  alvc  ibe  word  a 
4dl 

♦ 


f«»rcl2n  air,  flrtt  pronounced  It  in  thii  mtDner  ;  thoo»h 
in  Jun.cf  to  the  tttcf,  it  onght  to  be  observi-^,  tii.i  it 
has  Ir.*  Of  this  affecUUon  tbtn  any  Iheat.eof  elocoUon 
in  the  kiiisdum. 

To  PERFORM,  p^r-fSmi',  r.a.  To  succeed 
in  an  attempt. 

PERFORIMABLE,  p^r-fiirra'^bl,  a.  Prac- 
ticable, such  as  may  be  done. 

PERFORMANCE,  p^r-fir'mins,  *.  Com- 
pletion  of  something  designed ,  execution  of 
something  pr«»inifte»l ;  composition,  work  • 
artif.ii,  Hnni'ihiijij  dour.  ' 

PERFORMER,  p^r-f,Jrm'6r,  t.  08.  One  that 
p'rfwrnis  any  thing  ;  it  \s  ueiierallv  applied  to 
one   tiut  makes  a  piiblick  exhibition  of  his 

To  PERFRICATE,  plr'fr^.kite,  r.  a.      To 

rub  over. 

PERFIMATORY,  p^r-fitW-tfir-*,  a,  612. 

'Ih  il  which  perfume*. 
PERFUME,  perTumc,  s,  492.  Strong  odonr 

of  swceincts  used   to  give  tceiiU    to    other 

things  ;  tweet  odour,  fragrance. 

ty  Fennini;.  Perry,  r.ntirk.  Dr.  Johnson.  Pacha, 
nail,  W.  Jubotion.  and  Keorklc.  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  »> liable  of  this  word,  eiiher  when  a  tobtian- 
live  or  a  verb.  At  a  subsUuiUe,  Scott  placet  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  last,  and  Sheridan  on  the 
flrtt.  Mr.  Nares  has  shown  4t  lai^e  that  ihe  poets 
acctrt  the  subsiantlv<f  lK»tli  ways  ;  bat  the  an^lo^y  of 
dissyUble  nouns  and  vt-rbs  s«Ym»now  to  have  flxi-d  the 
accent  of  the  sobstaotive  on  Ihe  first,  and  that  of  the 
verb  on  the  U>t. 

To  PERFUMF^  p^r-fAme',  r.  a.     To  scent, 

to  imprernate  with  tweet  scent. 
PERFUMER,  p^r-fi'mi'ir,  «.  98.  One  whoso 

trade  it  to  vll  thine*  made  lo  cratlfy  the  %cent. 
PERFUNCTORILY,  p^r-ffinklfir  ri-li,  ad. 

Carelr^sJv.  !••  elijently. 
PERFUNCTORY,  p^r-ffiuk'tir-i,  a.  Slight, 

careless,  ne(.ligci.t. 

ty  I  ha\i  tl  II.  ird  from  >fr.  Sheridan  and  W.  John, 
fton,  wh  '  .icrei.l  iM«  word  on  the  flrU  »yilabl«  ;  bat 
have  Dr.  Johnwin,  Pr.  A*h.  Mr.  Narrs,  baiclay.  Fen- 
nins,  Riilpy.  Itnrlisnan,  and  Eutick,  on  my  side  for 
Mcrentinf  flic  second  :  and  thi»  ptonanclatiou,  wilhoat 
any  tulluirilv,  w«>ald  b*  more  eligible  than  Ihe  olher, 
rrom  Ihe  ditln  iilty  of  pr  nonnrinj  the  nncoinblnablc 
cnn»^>n:tnl«  in  ih«-  la»t  »}  lUlilt  •  wllhoul  the  astisCance 
of  accciil.  (r|^«cl.illy  Mlrii  we  coittiiler  that  the  a4< 
\crh  f  fr/'tincfttrily  and  Iho  jH.*nhle  abrtrad  n«iin 
p€rjuncforim  ':t  ihmm  ii<  c>-m  nity  have  th«  same  itc 
c«'ni  a*  iIk-  aii.niivc— ><■«:  i'li KWj/f «>ry,  Jrrejragm- 
f>lt ,  nt\i\  (.orrujilihlc. 

To  PLRMM:,  per-fuze',  v.m.  437.  To  tinc- 
ture, to  orers   «i  ad. 

PERHAPS,  ptr-hilps',  ad,  Peradvcnture, 
it  niBV  be. 

PERlAl'T,  per'rMpt,  #.  Amulet,  charm 
Worn  as  n  ;.re»ervaiive  against  ditcatesor  mis- 

cbi'f.      Ob*«.|»tr. 

PERICARDIUM,  p^r.c-k.'.rd^.fim,  *.  291. 
The  IVricardiuiu  li  a  I  ii*  nicnihraiie  of  a  co- 
nici.  fi-urc  that  rf^enif*le»  a  purse,  and  con- 
tains tlir  ht-arl  in  its  cavity 

PKRICARIMUM.  per-i -kAr'pe.Ain,  #.  In 
botaoy,  a  ^K-llicle  «  r  tlit.i  luenibrane  encoiD- 
p^'^i    g  iIm-  fruit  or  gram  of  a  i  hint. 

PERICLITATION,  pcr-^-kle  iJi'shin,  a. 
'Ilir  4tatc  of  iKiiig  ill  daiij^Cf  -y  trial,  cxperi> 
nil  i»i. 

PERICRANIU:M,  p^r -^kri'D^im,  t.  The 
Pi  r  rr.mium  is  ilif  luinitirnne  that  cuvcrs  the 
^k.  I. 

PERICULOUS,  p^.rik'kU6s  a.  814.  Dan* 
gerout,  haxarduos. 

Og2         ,  , 
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PER 

tr  669.  File  TS,  fir  77,  fall  8S,  filt  81— m4  9t, 

PERIGEE,  plr'^.j^*,  7  «.    la  a  point 

PERIGEUM,  p^r^.je'fim,  y  in  tlie  hea- 
vens, wherein  a  plaii«t  is  sdid  to  be  in  its 
iieart-st  distaitce  pussibJe  from  tiie  earth.^S«e 
Kuropean. 

PERIHKLIVM,  ftrh-hh'\h-^m,  g.  Is  that 
point  of  a  pUnel  9  orbit  wherein  it  is  nearest 
the  sun.  "* 

PEaIL,  plrVll,  «.  Danger,  hazard,  jeopar- 
dy ;  denunciation,  danger  denounced. 

PERILOUS,  plrrU-&8,  a,  314.  Dangerous, 
basardous,  full  of  danger ;  it  is  used  by  way  of 
emphasis,  or  ludicrous  ezaKgeratiun  of  any 
thing  bad ;  fioart,  witty.  In  this  last  sense 
out  of  use. 
t^  This  word  U  commonly,  bat  improperly,  wrif- 

tco  with  donbl*;  I,  ptriiious,  as  it  cotnes  from  the 

French  perileux, 

PERILOUSLY,  plr^l-fis-l^,  ad.  Danger- 
ously. 

PERILOUSNESS,  p^r'ill-Js-nls,  t.  Dan- 
fferuusness. 

PERIMETER,  p^-rlrn'mi-tSr,  «.  98.  The 
compass  or  sum  of  all  sides  which  bound  any 
6gure  of  what  kind  soever,  whether  rectilinear 
or  mixed. 

PERIOD,  p^'r^Sd,  ».  166.  A  circuit;  time 
in  which  any  thing  is  performed,  so  as  to  be- 
ein  again  in  the  same  manner ;  a  stated  num- 
ber of  years,  a  round  of  time  at  the  end  of 
which  the  things  comprised  within  the  calcu- 
lation shall  return  to  tlie  state  in  which  they 
'  were  at  the  be^'inning  ;  the  end  or  conclusion  ; 
the  state  at  which  ajiy  thing  terminates  ; 
length  of  duration  ;  a  complete  sentence  from 
one  full  stop  to  another. 

To  PERIOD,  pe're-fid,  r.  a.  To  put  an  end 
to.     An  atfi-cted  w<»rd. 

PERIODICK,p<^-rMd1k,  609,    >  a.     Cir- 

PERIODICAL,  p^-r^«Ul'd^-kilI,  S  cular, 
making  a  circuit,  making  a  revolution  ;  hap 
pening  by  revolution  at  some  stated  time ; 
regular,  performing  some  action  at  stated 
times  ;  relating  to  perio<isor  revolutions. 

PERIODICALLY,    p^-r^-iddi-kdl-*,    ad. 

At  stated  ^kri'  li^. 

PERIOSTKUM,  per-i-6s't«hfim,  #.    All  the 

bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 

hrane,  caHod  the  Prri<»sf**um. 
PERIPHERY,     ph-riftit-Th,    t.      Circum- 
ference. 
PERIPHRASIS,  p^  Hrfi^-8?8,  8.  520.    Cir- 

CumliMrutiun  ;    use  of  many  words  to  express 

the  st'me  of  one. 
PERIPHk ASTICAL,  p^r-r^-frAs't^kil,  a. 

Csrcumlocut' ry,  expressing  the  sense  of  one 

word  i.i  niuiiN. 
PEUIPNEIMONY,  p^r-^p-ni'mA-n*.        ) 
PERIPNEI  MOMA,  pWp-nA-mVnM,  ( 

f.  An  intlammaiionof  the  lungs. — Set  Pa j/jo- 

fttinnonirh. 
ToPERlSH,  per'r!sh,r.  II.    To  die,  to  be 

di  itroyed,  to  be  lost,  to  come  to  notliing  ;    to 

be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay  ;  to  be  lost 

etemallv. 
PERISHABLE,  plrMsh-lbLa.  405.  Liable 

to  perish,  subject  to  decay   of  »hort  duration. 
PERISUABLENESS,  pir'rlah^.bln^s,  «. 

Ijableiiessto  bedcstruved,  liahleness  to  decay. 
PERI8TALTICK,  ixfr-i-stil  tik,  a.     Peri- 

•tahick  motion  is  tJiat  vermicular  rauiionof 

the  guu  which  is  made  by  the  QM^action  of 
452  ^k 


PER 

mltM— pbe  105,  pin  107— ni  I«l,nln1M, 


the  spiral  fibres,  wberehj  the  i 

pressed  dr^wnward*  and  voided. 
PERISTERION,  p^r-ifl-t^'r^.fin,i.nf  k«fb 

rervain. 
PERISYSTOLE,   plr-i^lf'tA^*,  i.     TW 

pause  or  interval  l^twiit  the  two  motiotttof 

the  heart  or  inilse. 
PERITONEUM,   plr-^-tA-n^'ftio,  t.   5W. 

This  lies  immediately  under  the  moides  u( 

tlie  lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  and  soft  ntm- 

braiie,  which  encloses  ail  the  bowels. 
To  PERJURE,  plr'jAre,  r.  a.    To  fomrett, 

to  taint  with  perjury. 
PERJURER,  plr'j&r.&r,«.  96.     Cm  tkl 

swears  falsely 
PERJURY,  plrj&r-^,*.    FiIm  oath. 
PERIWIG,  p4r'r^-wig, «.   Adacititioof  hair 

for  the  head  ;  hair  not  natural,  worn  bj  «sj 

of  ornament,  or  cohcealment  of  baldness. 
To  PERIWIG,  pi5r'r*.wig,r.«.  Todr««ii 

false  hair. 
PERIWINKLE,  plr'r^w!n-kl,#.     A  Midi 

shell-fi«.h,  a  kind  of  sea  snail. 
To  PERK,  p^rk,  v.  n.    To  hold  up  the  hea4 

with  ati  all'ected  briskness. 
To  PKRK,  p^rk,  r.  a.    To  dress,  to  praak. 
PERLOUS,  p^rl5s,  a.     Dangerous,  faU  d 

hazard.     Now  written  Perilous. 
PER:MANENCE,  plrmi-nlnse,  >  «.  Dt^ 
PERMANENCY,  p^rW-n^n-**,  J    ralioi, 

coiioistencv ,  contiriuairce  in  the  same  statt. 
PERMANENT,  p^r^i-n^nt,  «.     Durable, 

n<»t  decaTinjf,  unchanged. 
PERMANENTLY,  p^r'rol-Dint.|*, ai  !)•• 

thMv,  la^tinelv* 
PERMANSION,  p^r-mln'shta,  #.  CootiM- 

aiicr. 

PERMEABLE,  plr'mM-bl.  a.  iOS.    SuA 

a«  uiRV  be  p^«>e<1  thr>ogh. 
PERMEANT,     p^rme-lnt,     a.       Pa««C 

throuLh. 
To  PERMEATE,  plrW4te,  r.  «.     To  pa» 

throuuh. 
PERMEATION,    p^r-mi-a'shin,   9.     TV 

act  <»f  p;is*ini!  iiiriM-::h. 
PERMISCIBLF^p^r-mla's^-bl,  «.     Sock« 

mHV  ^e  raiouled. 
PERMISSIBLE,  plr-nils's^-bl,    m.     WU: 

n»H\  be  p«'rmiii»d 
PERMISSION,  per-mlsh'un, ».  AUowaacr 

cmiit  of  libertv. 
PERMISSIVE,  plr-mlaalr,  a.  158.    Grail 

ing   li(>«*rty,   not   fuvi^ming ;     no|    biiHfmH 

tlioi.ph  not  approving' ;  urantrd,  tnfferrd  •ril 

out  hindrance,  not  ant)  oris'-d  or  f^roarrd. 
PERMISSIVELY,  p^r-m'rf.'»fv-l^,  md.    B^ 

bare  allowance,  without  ItnidrMiiCr. 
PERMISTION,  p^r-mistah&n^a.  464.   Tl* 

act  ot  miting. 
To  Pi.UMIT,p^r.m?l',r.  «.    Toallow  mi^ 

out  command  ;  to  suffer  withitut  mtlr.'TuiDf 

approving  ;  to  allow,  to  suffer,  to  ^ve  nf,  ^ 

resign.    In  this  last  sense  not  vrry  proper.; 

MS«-d. 

PERMIT,  plr-mlt',  s.  49S.    A  writtca  per 

mission  from  an  officer  fi»r  tranafKirtuif  fw<* 
fr<<m  place  to  place,  showing  the  datj  «ms  tW« 
to  have  l»een  paid. 
PERM1TTA>!CE,  pir-mU'llaie,  a,  .AJhm- 
anoe,  fotbcarancc  ot  opposition, 
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PERQUISITION,  plr-kw*.z?fh'in,  t.     An 


PERMlXTION,plr.in]ks'Uhfin,«.  The  act 

of  inii«pliii>r,  thr  state  of  beiiig  iuiii(iled. 
PERMUT  \TION,  per-mi-d'shdn,  s,    Ex- 

chiiiitrc  .  f  on»-  for  atiiitlier. 
To  HERMl^TE,  pt-r-m&te',  v.a.  To  exchange. 
PERMCTER,    p^rmA'tir,  $.  98.     An  ex- 

cfmntf^r,  he  who  permutes. 
PERNICIOUS,  p^r.ni»h'6»,  a.  292.    Mis- 

cbrerous  in  the  highest  de^'ree,  dcstruct'iTc ; 

ouick,  in  this  sense  very  improperljr  used  by 

MiltiHi. 
PERNICIOUSLY,  plr-nfsh'is-l^,  ad.    De- 

atructivf  iy,  mischirvtmsly,  roiiiouiiy. 
PERNIClbUSNESS.    p^r-nish'dj-nls,     #. 

The  anaiiiv  of  t>fiiig  periiiciuas. 
PERNlCif  V,  ph-nWsk'th,  $.     Swiftness, 

Crirritv. 

PERORATION,  plr^r4'shiin,#.  The  con- 

clutH>n  of  an  nratMii. 
To  PERPEND,  p^r-p^',  r.  a.    To  weigh 

in  the  mind,  to  cutitider  atleittively. 
PERPENDICULAR,  plr-p^n-dHi'&llr,  a. 
Crutsiiig  at  ri^ht  angles  ;   cutting  the  horizon 
•t  right  aiiL''*"'. 
PERPENDICULAR,  p?r.pSn-dik'i-llr,  «. 

A  liiir  crosftiiiL'  the  horizon  at  ric'tl  «»p'**«. 
PEIU*ENDU:ULARLY,      p^r-p^n-dlkltii. 
\if\hf  ad.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut 
aiiotlurr  line  at  right  angles  ;   in  the  directioit 
«f  a  straijjlit  line  up  ami  down. 
PERPENDICULARITY,      plr-pin-dlk-A- 
l»r'^-l^,  s.     The  state  of  being  perpen- 
tl'cuiar. 
PERPENSION,  plr-pln'shfin,  s.      Consi- 

drmtitin. 
To  PERPETRATE,  plr'p^trlte,  r.  o.    To 

curomii.  to  act.    Always  ni  an  ill  grnte. 
PERPETRATION,  p^r-p^-trishfin,  «.  The 

«ct  of  committing;  n  crime  ;  a  had  actir»n. 
PERPETU A  L,  p^.p^t'Uhii^l,  a.  461.    Ne- 

vf  r  ceasing  ;   coi.tiitu&l,  uninterrupted. 
PERPETUALLY,    plr-p^t'tshiH-li,     aA 

CtHutantlv.  continuallv.  inc»**!iantlv. 
To  PERPi^TUATj;  p|r.p^t'lsh6'4te,  r.  a. 
To  make  t«r[)etual,  to  preterre  from  e'xtinc- 
tioti,  to  eternise  ;    to  continue  without  cessa- 
tion  or  intermission. 
PERPETUATION,  p^rp^t-tshA-k'shin,  s. 
The  met  of  making  perpetual,  incessant  coii> 
tin  nance. 
PERPETUITY,  plr-p^t&'^t*,s.    Doration 
tn  all  futurity  ;  exemption  from  intermissiun 
or  ce«MtJun  ;  something  of  which  there  is  no 
end. 

tT  For  the  reason  wky  the  f  Is  not  aspirated  in  this 
worU,  •«•  FUturitf. 

To  PERPLEX,  plr-pl^ks',  r.  a.   To  disturb 

with  duubtful  notions,  to  entangle:  to  embar> 

ra««,  to  make  iiilficace. 
PERPLFJCEDLY,  p^r-pl^ks'^-l^,  ad,  364. 

Intricately,  wi»li  involution. 
PERPLEXEDNEiJS,    plr-pllks'ed-nls,    t. 

36\     Embarrassment,  anxietj  ;  intricacy,  \ii^ 

volution,  difficult  V. 
PERPLEXITY,  p^r-pleks'^t^, «.  Anilcty, 

distmction  of  mind  ;  entan^Iciuent,  inl/icHCv. 
PERPOTATION,  plrpA-ti'shun,  s.    The 

act  of  drinking  lari;ely. 
PERQUISITE,  pIr'kwIz.U,  s.  166.    Some. 

thiitf  gained  by  a  place  uf  office  over  and 

abova  ibe  settled  wa»fes. 
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acrtirnte  inquiry,  a  thoroonh  search. 
PERRY,  per'n*, «.    Cider  made  of  pears. 
To  PERSECUTE,  per'sc-kite,    r.  a.      To 
harass  >*ith  pen»lti<*s,  to  pursue  with  malii^ni' 
Xy  ;  to  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance 
or  enraitv  ;  to  importune  much. 
PERSECtTION,   plr-ft^-ku'shin,  s.    The 
act  or  practice  of  persecuting ;   tlie  state  of 
beinp  pef^ocuted. 
PESECUTOR,  pjr'sf k&tfir,  s.  98.    One 
who  liHrasse*oth«*rs  with  continued  malignity. 
PERSEVERANCE,  p^r-a^vl'Wlnse, «.  Per- 
sistatice  in  any  design  trr  attempt,  steadiness 
in  pursuits,  constancy  in  progress. 
PERSEVERANT,  p&^^-Yc'rlnt,  a.    Per- 

sisting,  constant. 
To  PERSEVERE,  plr-si-T^re',  r.  %.     To 
persist  in  an  attempt,  not  to  give  over,  not  to 
quit  the  design. 

iy  Mr   Nares  obsenres  tkat  tkis  word  wa»  aneirat* 
ly  uiiiieu  ^n  never,  aad  accented  oa  the  second  syi* 
Ublc  : 
•*  '     ■—  ■  •  say  thoa  art  mine 
**  My  love,  a*  It  bet Ina,  so  shall  pertever,** 

Al.'s  HW<,&c.  AcCIV. 
"  P€r$€»er  aol,  hm  bear  bm,  nUihty  kloK*.** 

Kimg  j0Jm,  Actll, 
-  Bat  in  bcr  prida  she  doth  ptrnter  sUll." 

SpttK^r. 
But  that  beror»  the  time  of  MUioa  the  spelUag  and 
accenioatiun  had  bveo  chao^ed. 
**  Wbeuce  heavy  persecollon  shall  arbe 
••  Of  hII  who  in  thr  wvrshlu  ftrsfrtrt 

•*  Of  spfrit  xod  truih.'' Par,  Lui,  XII.  v.  ASt. 

At  hiit  worri  Is  written  at  present,  thare  can  h«  no 
doQbt  of  Its  proonnciation ;  and  thai  it  ks  very  proper- 
ly wriilrii  so  apptrars  from  other  words  of  the  same 
form..  I)  clare,  reMj4re,  txfiortt  firocure,  &c.  frwn 
fteclaro,  rfSfiro,  etyUro.  procmro^  Ac.  aod  cnn^e* 
qutfotly  from  ptrsrt e!Oou%\kX Xobr  iormr^jtrrtevtrr: 
not  one  of  oar  >trtbu«^plMs  place  the  accmt  om  the  s«* 
cuntl  •ylUl>tr ;  yet  Mch  I*  the  force  of  prescription, 
tb4l  the  oUl  pionnnc.ation  is  oot  eulircly  rootetl  *#«i, 
rupee ially  lu  Irclaod,  where  this  prbnoocialioa  b  Mill 

PERSEVERINOLY,  plrs^vWlDg-I^,  od. 

With  perseverance. 
To  PERSIST,  p^r-slst',  r.  n.  447.    To  per- 
severe, to  continue  firm,  not  to  give  over. 
PERSISTANCE,plr.sls'l4nse,  is.       The 
PERSISTENCY,  plr-sfs't^n-si,  J     state  of 
persisting,  steadiness,  constancy,  (lerseveraiice 
in  good  ur  bad  ;  obstinacy,  contumacy. 
PERSISTIVE,  p^r-sls'tiv,  a.  IS7.    Steady, 

not  receding  from  a  pur|>o^e,  persevering. 
PERSON,  p^r's'n,  s.  170.    Individual  or 
particular  oum  or  woman  ;    human  being  ;    a 
general  loose  term  for  a  human  being;  one's 
stflf.  not    a  representative  ;    exterior  apftear- 
ance  ;  man  or  woman  represented  in  a  ficti- 
tious dtolo^ur  ;  character ',  character  of  office  ; 
iti  Eranimur,  liie  qualitv  of  the  noun  that  luo* 
dines  the  vrrh. — See  fiarmm. 
PERSON AliLE,  p^r'sdnlbl,  a.      Hand- 
some,  graceful,  of  good  appearance. 
1^  As  the  m  In  j^rjton  is  ■«hli.  as  In  «e«Mii,  tre»' 
roM,  S:c.  »o  tl)is  %*<>i<l  b«irii  •  conipoaad  ol  oar  «<t»n. 
aud  yrrMotta^r  ci  irtn;  tu  as  frnm  the  Frcncb,  «•  cr. 
Drraliy  m\  p*t**>  tbt  o ;    bat  as  prrMonmt,  prrtmmtf, 
Ace.  conir  to  ns  Uom  the  Lntln,  we  E«Dcrali>  prcieivt 
the  o.    Thi«  i*  thr  be*t  reason  1  can  (Iva  for  tbi*  kltghl 
(titfrreacr  w*  fimJ  li  th«  pr»oatirUUw«ol  these  woids; 
an<1  if  any  onr  Is  torllntd  to  ihiuk  we  oaglM  to  pre* 
serve  the  o  Oittinctt)  in  all  of  tbrm,  except  yersem, 
and  even  in  this,  on  sokflia  uccssioos,  1  have  aot  the 
least  objection. 
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PERSONAGE,  plr's&n-ldje,  s.  90.  A  con- 
siderable person,  manor  wttman uf  eminence  ; 
exterior  appearance  ;  air,  stature  ;  character 
assumed  ;  character  represented. 
PERSONAL,  plr'sSu-^l,  a. 88.  Belonging  to 
men  or  women,  nut  to  things,  nut  real ;  aflfect- 
ing  individuals  or  particular  people,  peculiar, 
pMper  to  him  or  her,  relating  to  one's  private 
actiuns  or  character;  present,  not  acting  bj  re- 
presentative ;  exterior,  corporal ;  in  law, 
something  moveable,  something  appendant  to 
the  person :  in  eraromar,  a  personal  verb  is 
that  which  nas  all  the  regular  modifications  of 
the  three  persons,  opposed  to  impersonal,  that 
has  only  the  third, 
PERSONALITY,  plr-8^ninMi,  #.    The 

existence  or  individuality  of  any  one. 
PERSONALLY,     plr's&n4l-l^,     ad.      In 
person,  in  presence,  not  by  representative ; 
with   respect  to  an  individual  particularly  ; 
with  regard  to  numerical  existence. 
To  PERSONATE,  pir'sfin-ke,  r.  a.    Tore- 
present  by  a  fictitious  ur  assumed  character,  so 
as  to  pass  for  the  person  represented  j    to  re- 
present by  action  or  appearance,  to  act ;  to' 
pretend    hypocritically,  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;    to  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  resem- 
ole  ;  to  make  a  repiesentative  of  at  in  a  pic- 
ture, out  of  use, — See  Peratmable. 
PERSON  ATION,per-fcfin-^'shdn,#.  Coun- 
terfeiting of  another  person. 
PERSONIFICATION,     plr^n'o^-f^-kV- 
shdn,  9,     Prosopopoeia,    the  change  of 
things  to  persons. 
To  PERSONIFY,  pk-s^n'nfc-fl,  v.  a.    To 

change  from  a  thing  to  a  person. 
PERSPECTIVE,  plr-splk  tk,  ».  A  glass 
through  which  tilings  arc  viewed  ;  the  science 
by  which  things  are  ranged  in  a  picture,  ac- 
cording to  their  appearance  in  their  real  situ- 
ntion  ;  view,  visto. 

i^  This  word,  at  may  be  seen  In  Johnson,  wat  ge- 
nerally accented  by  the  porU  on  the  fir»t  lyllabte  ; 
bat  the  liar>hne»»  uf  this  pronnnciMtiun  arUing  lium 
the  ancombmable  coii»onanU  in  tbe  latter  rylUbkt, 
hu»  prevented  this  prununciatton  from  gaming  any 
ground  in  pioM ;  auU  it  were  much  lu  be  >*i»hnl  tl>at 
the  unte  reason  hail  pirvenieJ  the  initial  accentuation 
of  •Itnil^r  wotd».— ike  Irrtf ratable,  Borrupiibti, 
Arccpta'yl€,6ic. 

PERSPECTIVE,  plr-sp^k'tlv,  a.    Relating 

to  the  scirnce  of  virion,  «»piick,  optical. 
PERSPICACIOIS,      ptr-spe-kashus,     a. 

Q»lick-^i^'liUd,  sharp  of  sigiit.     Mtntully  ap- 

plird. 
PEKSl'ICACIOrSNESS,  pir-spt-ki'shus- 

lies,*.     Uuirkntss  ol  .^ijit. 
PKIiSriCAC  ITN,      pi'r  >p;-lv;.ssc-tc,      ». 

QalCKI.I's^  -■(■  Mi^'ht,  of  tucii'.ul   M^  ;t. 

PKlIMMCll-ACE,  pcr-6pibh  c-tn^e,  #.    The 

Hct  <*t  Ifukiii^  «harf>l  ^ .      laule  us<  «i. 
Pi:RSlMCIUper.>pi--s]l,«.  A  gla  s  l!irou^!i 

Hli.cit  liiiiii:>  arc  vu-»t«l,  an  ojHxk  f;.aN%. 
PKRSIMC  IIITV,  p^r-sp^-.kiic.t^  ».    Clear- 

i.e^N  lit  th«'   niiiu!,   cBsiiuss  t*    hr  ufidr:s:ii  ui. 

fri«.<1t>m   frtMii  cDscunty  or  ambiguity  ;  irui;v 

parnjcv . 
PEKSIMCl'OUS,  p^r-spik'ku-us.  d.   Tran? 

pamit,  ch  ar,  st.cii  a«   ihhn  bt*   »ifi!  lhf*'U^-i  . 

citarloihc   uii  tfrstainlii:^,   lu-l   i.b>cu'e,  i.ot 

PIU.^l'ICl OISF.V,  persplk'ku-us-Ic,  ad. 
Ckarly,  nut  obji^uftiy. 


PERSPICUOUSNESS,  p^-splklUwiJi, 

f.     Clearners  wiihuut  obscurity. 
PERSPIRABLE,  plr-spl  ri-bl,  a.    Suck  is 

may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticuW  porei ,  jie»- 

spiring,  emitting  perspiraliun. 
PERSPIRATION,   p^r-sperishin, i.  Ex- 

cretion  by  tlie  cuticular  |>orcs. 
PERSPIRATIVE,    per-spW-tlv,   a.  511 

Prrforming  the  act  of  perspiration. 
To  PERSPIRE,  p^r-spire',  r.  a.     To  per- 
form excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores  ;  to  be 

excreted  by  the  skin. 
PERSUADABLE,  p^r.swi'dl.bl,tt.    Sock 

as  may  be  persuaded. 
To  PERSUADE,  p^r-8>vide',  r.  a.  33!.    T» 

brine  to  aiiy  particular  opinion;    t«»  influence 

by  argument  or  cx|»(istulalion.      Prrsoaika 

seems  rather  applicable  to  tl>e  [>a4»iom,  «n^ 

Argument  to  the  reasun  ;  but  il«is  is  notal»v» 

observed.      To  inculcate  by  argument  o»  a- 

pnstulation. 
PERSUADER,  plr-swVdiV,  «.  98.  Onewto 

influences  by  persuasion,  an  iraj^orluiAte  ad- 
viser. 
PERSU ASIBLE,  plr-swVx^bl,  a.  439.    To 

be  influenced  bv  persuasion. 
PERSUASIBLENESS,    nlr-swi'z^bl-iirs, 

f.  4S9.    Th«  quality  of  bring  flexible  by  pe*- 

suasi<  n. 
PERSUASION,  p^r-swi'zhfin,  ».    The  Kt 

of  persuading,  the  act  of  influencing  by  expj»- 

tulatJon,  the  act  of  gahiing  or  attrmptinc  tbe 

passions;  the  state  of  beinp  i>ersuaded,apinic«- 
PERSUASIVE,  p^r-swk  slv,  a.  428.  Hi^i»« 

the  power  of  persuading,  hav  ing  influence  ua 

the  passions. 
PERSUASIVELY,  p^r-swi'slv-I*,  U.    U 

such  a  manner  as  tn  persuade. 
PERSUASIVENESS,    per-swl'slT-Dts,  i 

Influence  on  the  pasVions. 
PERSUASORV,  p^r-swk  sfir-i.  «.  429,  Sit 

5^7.     Haling  the  pnwer  to  |>ersuade. 
PERT,  plrt,  a.     Brisk ;  smart ;  saucy. 
To  PERTAIN,  pcr-line',  i..  ».     To  bekw, 

to  relate  to. 
PERTINACIOUS,  per-t^-iVshfis,  a.    OV 

stinatc,  stubborn,   pt-fvcr»ciy  restlute ;  rc»^ 

Intr,  constant,  *if,A  Iv. 
PEUTIN  \CIOUSLV,  per-t^-nVshu*.l*,«i 

Ob-jiinately,  st<»ht)<iriitv. 
PFRTIN  ACITS,  ptr-U-nassi't^,        ,    ) 
PERTlNACIOl>NKSS,  pi  r-t^-nishi.  •  * 

ues,  ».    Obstinacy,  sluLbwrnutss;  rf?*>-) 

hiti<in,  c  iiNtaiicv. 
PKH  i  i  N  AC  V,  p.Vlo-na  s'-.  t.     ObslinacT, 

*t')Ll>  .riiiicss,  ptfiiilcncy  ;   ri-j   luUon  ;  tu»- 

(liiicvs,  c<'ji»tai;cy. 
1M:K  1 1 N KN(  r.,  pt'i't*  -r.in>;.%    * «.  JttftB' *• 
lM:UTiM:\C\,  ptrt^-nin-s' .  \   ofreUti  ^ 

to  tiic  mailer   in  Ii.ukI,    ptu^rici;,  t*  li.e  p-'- 
p  isr.  Jn».M  xiicnt*>^. 
PKkTIM.NT,   p.  ru'-ntut,  a.     Related  t^ 
tlir  matier  III  liu..«i.  jn-^l  l*    ll>-  i^'  r    w»c  .  •»»" 
poMtt'  ;    re  liitiiiL',  ft '^.ir  1  n;:.  r    uCrri  m^-. 

iu:rtim:ntl\,  pMc-nini-U,  «rf.  .^r 

I'ovit,  iv,  to  th«'     Uf .  osc. 
PKUriNENTNLbS,      ptrtc-nrnl-ft^    »• 

Aj'jtoiiirn'  ss. 
PFIMINOENT    pcr-tlnjcnt,  a.     UtuksH 

to,  tcucning. 
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To^  PESTER,  pl«'tfir,  c.  a.  98.  To  disturb, 
to  |ifri'lf  X,  to  hnra$%  ;  to  encumber. 

PESTERER,  pe«'t6r-6r,  $.  555.  One  that 
pe'stersnr  diiturb^. 

l»ESTEROrS,  p^b't&r-fis,  «.  814.     Encum- 

heiinj:,  troub!fSi»me.  ^ 

PI-:STii()USE,  pfst'house,  $.     An  hospital 

Pestnic- 

live  ;  iH'Hiili  IIU..I,  iitffClJ   o». 
PES'1'ILI:NCE,    pcVt^-leosc,    «.     Plague, 


PES  ^^^^ 

air  107,  nit  16S-t&be  171,  tib  172,  bill  178-411  299-p55nd  313-<Wn  466,  tnif  469 
PERTLY,  p^rt'li,  ad.     Briskly,  smartly, 

WuCilv,  prtillttiUlv. 

PERTNICSS,  pirt'nes,  «.  Brisk  folly,  sauci- 

ncis,  peiuUuce ;  petty  liveliness,  iprighilmcss 

without  force.  - 

PEUTRANSIENT,     plr-trin'shi-fent,     a. 

P«*«ini!  "v<-r. 
ToPERn^Rn,p^r-tarh',  X     r,  a. 

ToPERTlRBATE,  p^r-tftrT)Me,    j 

To  disquict,to<H»turl»;  to  disorder,  to  confuse. 
PERTURBATION.  plr-tfir-bL'shiiB,  s.  Dis- 
quiet of  mind  ;  rrsties-ineM  of  |»HS!»iou*  ;    Hii- 

order  ;   cause  of  disquiet  >   comroolion  of  p»s- 

sion*.  ■>      -,       t    t 

PrRrURBATOR,    pSr-tOr-bli'lur,  #.  314. 

Kfti*er  <»f  ciiiunio'i- n«». 
PKRTUSION,  !»t^r-lu>.hun,  a.    The  act  of 

pirrcinir  i»r  punchioB :  lioic  made  by  puncbinj; 

«Hr  |»ii-rciin:. 
To  PERVADE,  pcr-v&de',  r.  o.     To  pasH 

thrtniuh  an   uptrlutr.  to   prrmeato ;    to  pass 

through  tbr  wholn  ext«'n''».«»tu 
PERVASION.  per-vaV.hiin,  ».    The  act  of 

pcrr -On-j  '»r  |»;«s>i'>L'  tlirjugh. 
PF.RVF  R.si:,  pt^r-vcrse',  a.     Distorted  from 

tl.e  ritM  ;    ol»»tii»iiir  in  ibf  wr--M^,  stubborn, 

uiilfac'aM- :  I'tltilaiit,  vexali-ius. 
PEK\  KUSI:LV,  por-vtrs'lo,  ad.  Peevishly, 

irfX4ti»»u*ly,  spitilullv,  cms^ly. 
PERVEKsi  Ni:SS,  pcr-v^rH'n^-s,  n.    Petu- 

liiitce.  i^t-vi-»liiie»5,  spiirfiil  C'<'»»iitJ>». 
PEkVMtStON,   ptr.vtVshun,  ».    The  act 

of  pervtriMiL',  clian^ic  to  %*orje. 
PFUVERSITV,  p^r-ver's^-li*, «.    Perverse- 


nf^*.  Cf' ^>ii< 
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To  lM:U\KRr,  p^r-v^rt',  f.  a.    To  distort 

ffum  lit- inirri.'l    of  purjiosi" ;  to  Corrupt,  to 
Nirii  from  tin-  rij^'it. 
PKUVFRTER,  p^r-v^rl'ur,*.  9H.     One  that 
cJiai<i:r»  anv  iiti.<i:   fr<iiii  p".Hl,t..  bad.  a  c«it- 
roj.Ur;  om-  \»hodi>loil»  any  liiiig  from  ibe 

PFKVKiiTllJLE,   ptT-vcrttc  bl,  «.      That 

n.jv  be  cRsi'y  p<  rvtfird. 
PKRVlCAClOtS.pLr-vi-kk'fth&s,  a.  Spite- 

fuUy     c.b.tMiHif.     ptfvmbly    coiilumacious ; 

i»iirM;.ilf ful  •.f>sti(incv.  ,      .     .  »     ,i 

PERVlCAClorSLV,  p2r-vt.kishas.lt,  ad. 

Willi  spiteful  ubii'mucv. 

PERVICACIOISNESS,  p^r-v^-ki'shfts 

ne)i.292.  ,      .     .      ,     i 

PKRV1C'ACIT\',  pfer-v^kaa'st-t^ 

s.     itiiilcful  ob*tindCV. 
PERVlOl  S,  p^r  vt-is,  «.      AdmitUng  pas- 

sajre,  CA\JdiAc  of  being  pcrroeaied  ;  prrfodu)):, 

PERVIOUS  NESS,  p^rve-us-nts,  ».  Quali- 

tv  of  admitiiutr  «  pdkiHgc.  ' 

PERU  KE,  piVrike,  #.    A  cap  of  false  hair, 

PERU  REM  \KE«,  p^r'rAke-mlt-k&r,  «.     A 

m^kcr  of  pffukes,  a  wigmaker. 
PERUSAL,  pird'zAl,  a.  88.     The  act  of 

To  PERI  SE,  p^-rAze',  r.  a.    To  read  ;  to 

observe,  to  c»auiittr 
PERUSER,  p^ri'zur,  $.  98.    A  reader,  ex- 

aiuuier. 
PEST,  pist,  $,     Plapue,  pesUlence ;  any 

tUioc  ouKbieTous  or  destructive. 
45^ 


for  pt-rsons  infected  wilb  the  plague. 
PF^Tl HEROICS,  p^-tlffer-us,  a.    T 

live;  iH'Hiili  IIU..I,  iitffClJ   o». 

ES'1'1LI:NCE,    pJs't^-leos 

pest,  c«»ii^auiou5  distenioer. 
PESTILENT,  pestilent,    «.      Producing 

plaLMi<-»,  nialiuT.ani;  raischicvous.  destructive. 
PESTILENTIAL,  p^s-tM^n shill,  a.     Par- 

takinu  of  the  imlnre  of  pesidence,   producing 

pfsiileiic**,  infectious,  conUgiout ;    roischlcT- 

oiii.de-ktructire.         ,      ,     *        , 
PKSTILENTLV,  pMi-lfent-lfe,  «d.      Mis- 

rbicvoiisly,  destructively 

PI-STILL ATION,  p^s-til-la'shin,  ».    The 

net  of  p«jundln'.'  or  breaking  in  a  mortar. 
PE8TLE,  pi^s'tl,  1.  472.      An  instrument 

with  ^bich  Hn\  ibinc  is  broken  in  a  inorUr. 
PET,  pel,  M.     A  pli^cht  passion,  a  sliRht  fit  of 

an^er ;    a   lamli  taken   into   the   bouse,   and 

brn.njbt  up  Us  hand;  any  animal  Unicd  and 

nnicb  fnn«lk-d  ;   h  favourite. 
ToPET,  pet,  r.o.    To  spoil  by  too  mnch 

fondling.  ^    , 

PETA  L,  pi'til,  or  pit'll, ».    Petal  is  a  term 

in  botany.signifving  those  fine-coloored  1«»^» 
that  compoje  ifie  flowers  of  all  plants.  The 
leaf  of  a  flower,  as  distinguished  from  ibe  leal 
of  a  plant. 

t7  I  nmrt  tetrad  my  fornitr  prooaBclatioo  of  Ibe 
firi«l  fvlbil-l*-  of  this  word  witU  Mr.  Sh»rid»n  and  Mr. 
I*ci  ry ,  aii«l  J.  In  Dr.  Krnrkk  snd  M  r.  ScoH,  who  m*k« 
llicflud!;.  InuM  «orU*of  Ihisfoim  weooghl  toia- 
ctiof  lo  diis  |)ioninicUtloo,  from  iKbcinR  so  •%frAbl9 
t«>  «ii.ilouy.  I  et  It  nut  be  pmtiiided  Ibsl  th«  e  lo  llie 
I  .n.i  retaiitm  is  sl.uit;  so  is  ihc  a  in  todeWijiw,  antl 
!»>••  i  u.  khctlus,  y^Wich  yet  in  the  English  lubtl  «i*d  U- 
tnt  ^c  pronounce  loU|{.  Bat,  however  riuht  the  loa« 
sound  of  e  may  be  by  .tnaloKY,  I  ■«»  apprehensive  that, 
as  In  pedals,  ibc  sboil  soond  U  iu  more  <««»«'■»  "•«•— 
See  Ptdals. 

PETAIX)US,  plt'tl-lis,  a.  603.      Having 

PETAli,  p^-tir',       )«.  A  piece  of  ordnance 
PETARD,  pi-lArd',  S     resembling  a  high- 

crowncd   hat.  chiefly  used  to  break  down  a 

bnrrirr.  ....  «       . 

PEFECHIAL,  pi-ti'lvUl,  «.  353.     Pesti- 

lenliHllv  !«p'-i  ed.   .    ,         -  »      ,      * 

PETER SVOUT,  p6'l6r.wurt,    «.       A  plant 

»4in>iM«hat  diib  Tt  Ml  from  St.  John's  wurt. 
PETll  ION,  pt-llsh'6n,  «.  Request,  enlrea- 

tv,  supplicaiion.  prn>er  ;  single  branch  or  ar- 

ticlf  o'  H  I  r:i\c'.    ,     ,       ,  ,«         !•   -4 

To  PETITION,  pe-tlnhTin,  r.  a.    To  Boluit, 

to  ^upplKule  1      J     I  ii         J 

PKTITIONARILV,  pe-lish'un-i-rc-K',   «d. 

llv  wa\  of  in  Luing  the  qu.-tion.  ^ 
PETITIONARY,  pt'-tish  bn-U-rf,  a.     hup- 

piicalorv,CfHi>iim  %*ilb  jM-Ulions  ;    co».ian»nig 

pt»ili«M^  or  ri-.]i«c>t».  ««       #» 

PETITIONI-R,  pe.ll8h'6n-6r,  s.  TO.    One 

wliootlfn  n  pnioon.  „  .... 

PETITORV,  p^t'i^-tir-*,  •.  512.    Petition- 

ing,  claiming  the  property  of  any  thing. 

fy  For  the  u,  *ee  DomeUich, 

PETBE,  pit^r,  #.  416.    Nitre,  lalt-piytre. 
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or 669.  Flte7l,(lr77,ilU8S,f4t  81-^*  W, 

PETR£SCENT,p^.tr&'8liit,a.610.  Orow- 

ivjz  ttone,  becoming  ttone. 
PETRIFACTION,  pittri-ltk'shan, «.  The 
act  of  turning  to  stone,  the  state  of  being  turn- 
ed to  stone  ;  that  which  is  ma<1e  stone. 
PETRIFACTIVE,  plt-tr^fik'tlv,  a.    Hav- 

in(!  the  ptiwer  to  form  sttiiie. 
PETRIFICATION,    plt-tr^-fi-ki'shJn,  «. 
A  body  formed  by  cbiinging  other  matter  to 
stone. 
PETRIFICK,  p^-trfrfik,  a.  609.    Haying 

the  power  to  change  to  stone.  * 

To  PETRIFY,  p^ftri-rt,  r.  a.  I8S.     To 
change  to  stone. 
.   To  PETRIFY,  pif  tri-d,  r.  ii.    To  become 
stone. 
PETROL,  vhtril  \$.     A  liquid 

PETROUUM,pi-trAl^fim,  S      bitumen, 

black,  floating  on  the<water  of  springs. 
PETRONEL,  plftrA-nll,  #.     A  pistol,  a 

small  gun  used  bv  a  horseman. 
PETTICOAT,  plfti-kAte,  #.      The  lower 

part  of  a  woman's  dress. 
PETTIFOGGER,  plt'ti-fjg'gar,  $.  A  petty 

small-rate  lawyer. 
PETTINESS,  plt't^-nis,  «.    Smallness,  lit- 
tleness, incoiisiderableness,  uniraport.ince. 
PETTISH,  p4f  ti«h,  0.    Fretful,  pcerUh. 
PETTISHNESS,  pit'tfch-Dls,  $.    Fretful- 

iiess,  peeTJshueM. 
PETTITOES,  pIlt^.tAze,  #.    The  feet  of  a 

tucking  pig :  feet,  in  contempt. 
PETTO,  pIftA,  ad.  In  Petto.  IttJim.   The 

breast ;  Bgurative  of  privacy. 
PETTY,  plt't*,  «.    Small,  incontiderable, 

little. 
PETT YCOY,  pif  t*-kW,  «.    An  herb. 
PETULANCF^  p^fUhA-linse,  U.     Sanci- 
PETULANCY,  plt't»hA-lln-»^,  J  neu,  pee- 

▼ishness,  wantonness. 
PETULANT,  plt't«hi-ltnt,  «•  461.   Saucy, 

penrerse,  wanton. 
PETULANTLY,  pif  tshA-lint-U,  ad.  With 

petalance,  with  saucy  pertness. 
PEW,  p6,  t.    A  seat  enclosed  in  a  church. 
PEWET,  p^Vit,  #.  99.    A  water-fowl ;  the 

lapwing. 
PEWTER,  p6't8r,  *.  98.    A  compound  of 
metals,  an  artificial  metal ;   the  plates  and 
dishes  in  a  houM*. 
PEWTERER,  pA'tir-ir,  *.    A  imith  who 

works  in  pewter. 
PH^NOMFJfON,  fj.n^m'*.nfo,  #.  This 
has  sometimes  phenomena  in  the  plural.  An 
a|)pearance  in  the  works  of  nature, 
PHALANX,  Ullnks,  or  (tnlnks,  •.  A 
troop  of  men  closely  embodied. 
t^  Tb«  second  mnnDer  of  pronoaoclDK  this  word  is 
more  groeral.  twi  tbe  first  U  more  analuf  ical.  If, 
whcN  we  pronooorr  a  Latia  or  <Jre«k  woiil  of  two 
syllables,  bavtD(  a  %in%lK  (onaonant  b«t wren  two  tow- 
eli,  w^  always  luak*  tkc  Aral  vowel  lonK,  Ir  it  Tcry 
aatorai,  wlirii  sacba  woid  b  trafitplanli  d  whole  into 
onr  Uni[aagr,  lo  t»r«.itooijrr  It  io  lite  tamr  msniitr. 
Tliai  the  qoaniiiy  of  tbe  unnlfuil  baa  vrrj  Uiilr  lo  do 
Id  tbif  caac  may  hr  aetn  omlrr  tlic  word  Drnnta^  544  ; 
and  yet  ootbtng  bni  an  ab«urd  rt^y^rd  !••  Ihu  cull 
batt  iBlloFi»c«d  lbcffrDrralU>nf  i|  f  aketi  lo  pronoonre 
tbia  word  nith  Uir  Aral  vowtl  »horl.  rooirary  lo  tl.e 
old  ffrnolnt  anaioKv  <  f  onr  owu  lar.guJi^e,  at  I>r.  U*i- 
MScallB  ii,  and  coniiary  to  t*  r  mauDci  id  «bich  w* 
pre*o«ac«  tb«  wor4  ia  ib«oniii»4l ;  lor  Ibnoab  Unml, 
K^^^L!^?  'oAoiir,  |.a%c  Ih*  ftrit  vowel  abort  in  lb« 
&Mia  IttmUt,  /iMT,  and  lab^r,  wt  proaooaet  ik«a  I 


PHI 

nit  95— pbe  105,  pin  107— iii  in,  ntTe  ISi, 

both  in  LatJo  aDd  EAglish  aeeordlaf  la  oar  owa  aa*- 
Ivfy,  with  the  o  aod  a  long  sod  op«a.  Tbe  aaaw  m*f 
be  ol>aerved  of  words  from  tbe  Greek,  la  ibc  w««d 
in  qnestloo,  ttierrfore,  the  aalbi>rity  of  Mr.  Sber14««. 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Aab,  who  make  Ibe  Aral  vowd 
long,  ouKbt  to  otitwricb  that  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Per- 
ry,  eDticli.  and  Bachanati,  wfao  make  it  >borU 

PHANTASM,  rin't^sm,  U,  Vaia  aad 
PHANTASMA,fln.t4E'tati,  )  airyappemr- 

ance,  something  ap(>fnrin/  only  to  iroaeinaiioii. 
PHANTASTICAL,nln-ti8'lb-kai,  \a.  See 
PHANTASTICK,  fin-tls'tik,  509,5  F«irt«. 

tictiL 
PHA  NTOM,  flln'tijro,  #.166.   A  spectre,  an 

apparition  ;  a  fancied  vision. 
PHARISAICAL,  fir.r^-sli'*.kil,ii.   Ritual, 

exteniallv  religion*,  fr«»«u  the  sect  of  tlwr  Plia. 

risevs,  whose  religion  co.Msi<>ted  almost  in  ce- 
remonies. 
PHARMACEUTICAL,  fir-md-si't^-kil,  1 

509.  C 

PHARMACELTICK,  far-ml-sft'tlk,         V 

a.     Relating  t«j  the  kn  .wleMu't-  nr  art  of  plair- 

macy.  or  |»reparaii<)fi  of  medirincs. 
PHAkMACOLOGIST,  fir-ml.k<llli.j!st,«. 

518.     A  writer  upon  drup<. 
PHARMACOLOGY,    far-mi-kinA-j*,   #. 

'I  he  kini«led»jenf  drugs  and  mediciiies, 
PHARMACOPOEIA,  fir-niA-kA-p^yi,  a. 

A  dispensatory,  a  booj:  cuntaining  rules  fot 

the  composition  of  mediciiifs. 
PHARMA   OPOLISr,  fir-m*-k6p'pA-Hst, 

f.     An  apolhpcarv.  oite  who  hcUs  medicines. 
PHARMACY,  f^Wmi-s^,   «.      The  act  or 

practice  of  preparing  medicines,  tbe  tra<le  of 

an  at.oilieCRry. 

PHAROS,  m^s,  8,  644.     A  light-hoiue,  a 

waicli-towe-r. 

PHARYNGOTOMY,    f^rln-git'tA-m*,   a. 

'J  lie  act  of  making  an  incision  into  the  wind- 

pipe,  used  ^lien  some  tumour  in  the  throat 

hinders  respirHiinp. 
PHARYNX,  A'rfnks,  «.   The  upper  part  of 

the  gullet,  Kelow  the  lar>nx  — Sre  Phalmtx. 
PHASIS,  (a'8i8,  «.    In  the  plural  Pluues, 

Appearance  eihibitrd  by  any  t>ody,  as,  the 

changes  I'f  the  moon 
PHEASANT,  f^zVint,  «.     A  kind  of  wild 

Click  ;  a  hrauliful  Inrgr  bird  of  ganie. 
To  PHEESK,  ft7c,  t.  a.  To  comb,  to  fleece,  ' 

to  carry.     Onsojcie. 
PHENiX,  f^'niks,  «.    The  bird  which  Is 

supposed  to  exist  kingle,  and  lo  rise  again  from 

its  own  ashes. 
PHENOMENON,  fJ-nirn'm^.n^Ja,  #.    Ap- 

tJcarance,Tisible  quality;  any  tiling  that  strikes 

by  a  new  anpearaoce. 
PHIAL,  fi'al,  s.     A  small  bottle. 
PHILANTHROPY,  fil^n'^Ar^p*,  s.  111. 

Love  of  mankind,   Eo«»d  nature 
PHILlPPlCK,fil.irppik,«.  Anyinrective 

declamation. 
PHILOLOGER.  f^l6n&  jftr,  s.  111.    Om 

whose  chief  study  is  language,  a  graiamarian, 

a  criiick. 
PHILOLOGICAL,  fU-A-lid^i-kAl,  a.    Cri- 
tical, grammatical. 
PHILOLOGIST,  f^UnA-jist,  a.  111.    A 

critirk,  a  prainuiariari. 
PHILOLOGY,    fi-lillA-j^,    #.    Ill,   618. 

Criticism,  grammatical  learnina. 
PHILOMEL,  ffll^m^l,        U.    Theaicht. 
PHILOBl£LA,fil.]^in^li,  {     iiigiUe.      * 
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PinL0MOT,fil'^iii6f,«.    Colonrad  like  a 

desdleaf. 
PHILOSOPHER,  f^.ll(s8A.f&r,  $,  131.    A 

OMQ  deep  hi  knowleilge,  either  moral  or  na> 

lural. 
PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE,  rt-Mi'sA-ffirz- 

§thm, «.    A  stone  dreamed  of  by  alchy- 

nUu,  which,  bj  itt  touch,  couvertt  base  roe- 
tab  into  cold. 
PUILOSOPHICK,  rtllAz^fffk,  425, 509,) 
PHILOSOPHICAL,  fHAh^Mf^-kAL        j 

«.    Belonging  to  philosophv,  suitable  to  a 

plulotoph«r;   skilful  ia  philosophy;  frugal* 

ahsteouous. 
PHILOSOPHICALLY.  fliAUtfrh-kiU, 

•i.    In  a  pbilosopliical  manner*  rationally, 

wisely. 

1^  Mr.  Sheridan  senni  very  properly  to  kavc 


•■rktd  ttie  « iu  tkls  umI  tbe  two  preceding  words  as 
pnMKNinccd  like  a  For  the  reasons,  see  Principles, 
]>«Nu4«5.iS5. 

To  PHILOSOPHIZE,  f^l^e'sA-ilze,  v.  a. 
To  play  the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  phi* 
losopher. 

PHILOSOPHY.  f^.l68'8^f^, «.  Knowledge 
natural  nr  moral ;  hypothesis  or  system  upon 
which  natural  effiects  are  explained  :  reason- 
ing, argumentation;  the  course  of  sciencrt 
read  in  the  scltools. 

PHILTER,  fH't&r,  «.  96.      Something  to 
cause  love. 
ty  Tbto  word  oagbl  rather  to  be  wriltta  PkUtrt,-^ 

••«  Pri»ci|>tes,  Ko.  410. 

To  PHILTER,  fH't&r,  r.  a.    To  charm  to 

lote. 
PHIZ,  fiz,  t.    The  fiice.    A  low  word. 
PHLEBOTOBnST,  fl^-b^f  t^mttt, «.     One 

that  opens  a  vein,  a  blood-letter. 
To  PHLEBOTOMIZE,  fl^.bdt't&-mlie,  e.  a. 

To  let  blood. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  fli-blitt^mi,  «.    Blood- 

ieiting,  tlie  art  or  practice  of  opening  a  vrin 

for  medical  intentions. 
PHLEGM,  fl«m,  «.  389.    The  watery  ha- 

mour  of  the  body  ;   the  tough  viscid  nutter 

discharged  by  coughing ;  water. 
PHLEGM  AOOGUES,  fllg'mlg^, «.  189. 

A  purge  of  the  milder  sort,  supposed  toevaco- 

ate  phlrgm,  and  leave  tlie  other  humours.— 

See  PalUoftnifmtmick. 
PHLEGMATICK,     flig'ml-tlk,    a.    510. 

Abounding  in  phlegm ;  generating  phlegm ; 

watery  ;  dnil,  c«»ld,  friind. 
PHLEGMON,  a^g'm6n, «.  166.    An  iaflam. 

aaiiun.  a  hiiriiin>i  tumour. 
PHLEGMONOUS,  fl^m^nis,  a.    Inflam- 

■Mt'try,  burning. 
PHLKME,  fleme,  «.    An  instmment  which 

U  placed  on  the  vein,  and  driven  into  it  with  a 

PHLOGISTIC,  flA-jbtlk, tt.    Having  pMc 

I^HLOGISTON,  fl.'>.jl»i;jn,  or  fli-gU'l^  «. 

•ViO.     AchvmicMl  li«|iu>r  estrrnirlv  iiiQttnjwa* 

bi**  ;  the  indaintnable  part  of  aiiv  body. 

t^  Pr<>le«aotB  of  rvn  y   ail    Ibmk    Ihry  idd  to  It* 

'  »««.H>,   fuKknly  by  tkriviui  Ihr  irrnit..rU  from  lb« 

'^^'••i.btil  h>  pioi>uuncin(ihc»«l'iint  roDlrsry  tiithe 

*«••  "ly  of    ..ur    I  wii    UiiK.iai(r.      Fur  iliM   rraMm  oar 

P^'OMMriMi,,*  bcconu^  fua  of  «noni«llea,  and  ih«  pro- 

r«»Mfi  oi  au  ail  ap^jik  oo«  lancaat**  •««!  the  iral  of 

«J*«  «ofld  au««ik«r.    Thoa*.  tlirr«(u/r,  who  ar«   aot 

cbf  Miala,  M^kt,  la  my  opinton,  to  talet  tbeir  p«olc« 
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against  the  Irrecnlar  soaad  •#  Uw  f  la  Ibis  and  similar 
words.  Pronouncing  the  /c  soft  would  ooJy  hurt  Ibe 
pride  of  the  profssaur ;  bat  proaoaocioc  tt  hard  woold 
hurt  the  geniua  of  the  lan(na|;r — See  Htteragtntout, 

PHOSPHOR,  fJs'f&r,  166,  )«.    The  mom- 

PHOSFHORUS,  rts'fA-r^s,  \    ing  star ;  a 

chyroical  substance,  which,cxposed  to  the  air, 

talces  (ire. 

PHRASE,  frke,  «.     An  idiom,  a  mode  of 

speech  peculiar  to  a  language  \  an  expression, 

a  mode  of  speech. 

To  PHRASE,  frltze,e.  a.    To  atyle,  to  call, 

to  term. 
PHRASEOLOGY,  fri-zMiaA-j^     «.  618. 

Stvle,  diction  ;  a  phraie-hook. 
PHftENETICK,  fri-n^t'ik,  a.  Mad,  in- 
flamed  in  the  brain,  frantic k. 
t^  Thii  word,  as  well  as  FrtnUU,  Is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Sboridsn  with  the  accent  on  Ibc  flrrt  ayilabie;  in 
which,  thoocb  be  it  contrary  to  analogy,  he  is  cootitl- 
enl.  Bat  Dr.  Johnion.  Or.  Kennck,  and  Mr.  Bar> 
clay,  pronoance  Frenetick  with  theacceut  on  the  first 
•yllabie,aad  Phrcnitit  with  the  arccotun  the  second, 
lliat  Ibe  peaultiniatc  accent  is  the  trar  pionnnriatlun 
in  liolh  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  if  we  convult  analogy, 
509 ;  and  that  It  Is  moi>l  in  use  may  appear  from  the 
additional  sufTrage*  of  Dr.  Aah,  Mr.  Narrs,  Mr.  ikutt, 
Mr.*rcrry,  W.  Johnston,  Enlick.  ttaiicy.  aud  Penning. 
PHRENITIS.  fr^nhia,  t,  509.    Madness ; 

inflammation  of  the  brain. 
PH RENS Y,  frin'z^, «.     Madneu,  frantick- 

ness.  ,     ,     ^ 

PHTHISICAL,  t!»'a*.k4l,  a.  418.  Waating. 
PHTHISICK,tl//zIk,s.41S.  A  consumption. 
PHTHISIS,  th\'s\»,  8.  544.   A  coniumptlun. 
PHYLACTERY,  l^l^k  l4r4,  #.     A  band- 
age on  wiiich  was  inscril»ed  some  mrnioiable 
sentence. 
PHYSICAL,  flz'z^-kll,   a.      Relating    to 
nature  or  to  natural  philos<>phT,  not  moral; 
pertaining  to  the  science  uf  liealuig  ;    mrdici* 
iial,  helpriil  to  liealth  ;  resembling  physick. 
PHYSICALLY,  (Iz^i-kil-l*,  ad.     Accord- 
ing to  natu*e.hv  uaturui  Migration. not  morally. 
PHYSICIAN,'l^7.i«h'in,«.     One  who  pro- 

fes^s  th**  art  uf  liealnig. 
PHYSICK,  fJz'zik,  «.     The  science  of  heal- 
ing ;  medicines,  rcmrdirs  ;  in  cumiaun  phrase* 

To*  ?»1¥ySICK,  rtz'zlk.  r.  a.    To  pnrge,  to 

treat  witl>  ptiysick.  i«»  cure.  ^      .      .       ,  ^ 
PHYSICOTrtEOLOCiY.    (kthU'ihh4V 

\6'j^,  $,    Divinity  enforced  or  illaatratrd 

by  natural  piiil«<sop))y. 
PHYSIOGNOMER,  fizh-i:-6j(n4-niGr,  orl 

fiz-i-ig'nA-mfir,  f 

PHYSIOCiNOMIST,    f^h-^-AnnA^UtX 

618,1.    One  who  judges  of  the  tcii»i>er) 

or  future  fortune  by  the  feature*  ..f  ilie  tuce. 

^  For  the  piopiirt)  of  proo«iunrni;  the  j  io  ihe»« 
word*  like  zh  we  need  only  appr^l  to  m^lo^y.  d'  be* 
fore  a  diphthong  becionini  with  I,  ia«t  tia^og  the  ac. 
cent  belure  it.  either  pinnary  or  trronttc).  al««a)S 
e<»e>li  to  sA,  as  ma)  bt  nc*»,  •  rioclj*  •  •.  N»»  ••51.  1  !>• 
leenodary  arcenl  on  tlir  hril  tyll^H-  <t  lh«««;WM»-a 
fivct  a  ftcblitict*  !••  lit*  !♦.  iM-'l.  «bMh  .  «<-  M.'M»  ihe 
•a^iiaiiou  oi  J  at  iiitich  it»  inntision,  dill.t  u„h,  kc, 
where  the  *  \%  prrcr*l«d  ^y  t  ••  p'iuu.y  accei.U  It 
mn^i.howrvff,  be  arknow  irdjed.  that  thia  ii  far  fr^m 
b*-in{L  the  must  cviicial  pioouncialioiL— Sec  fcc^il^ 
mslkk. 

PHYSIOGNOMY,  f!»h4^g'nA-mt,  a.  Th# 

art  of  dt»co»ertng  tlit  temper  and  faeeknow- 
lag  the  fortune  by  tlie  feataret  ol  tha  ftice  ; 
the  face,  the  cast  of  the  look. 
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1^559.  Fkte7t,flr77,fiU8S,f^t81— m^98,  inlt95~piiiel05,pliil07— iiAiei,»ivtlM, 

t^  There  it  a  preTtitioK  mUprosancUiion  of  this 
woni,  by  leivini;  out  ihe  /f,  ••  If  «fie  wokJ  were 
French.  If  this  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  cornrni>n 
ralcAof  spelling;,  it  may  be  ob»crvcil  that  ^  b  alwayi 


Erouoanced  before  u  «vhea  U  it  not  in  the  tame  tylla- 
>e;  *»,signl/p,indig-nit!i/,icc.i  but,  if  affect  m  ion  b« 
Ihe  caute  of  thit  ermor,  Dr.  Vonnjf's   Aore  of  lame 
will  be  Ihe  bett  cnre  tor  it.— See  Pathoznomonick, 
PHYSIOLOGICAL,  flzh-e-i-lid'j^-kai,  a. 

Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  consti> 

tution  of  things. 
PHYSIOLOGIST,    f?zh4-6nA-j!st,  f.     A 

Mrriter  (if  natural  pbilosophv. 
PHYSIOLOGY,  (tzh-lin^je,  «.  518.  The 

doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of 

nature. 
PHYTIVOROUS,  (l-tlv'vi.rfis,!!.  518.  That 

ents  grass  or  any  vegetable. 
PHYTOGRAPHY,  fi-tdg'gdi-fi,  t.  618.   A 

description  (»f  plants. 
PHYTOLOGY,  fi-t6nA-j^,».6l8.  The  doc- 
trine of  plants,  botanical  discourse. 
PIACULAR,  pUklcA-llr,  116.  \a.    Expia- 
PIACULOUS,  pl-^klcA-lfis,       \  tory,  hav- 

ing  the  power  to  atone  ;    such  at  requires  ex- 

fMHtion  :  criminal,  atrociously  bad. 
A-MATER,  pl4-mi'tfir,  i.  98.    A  thin 
knd  delicate  nienibraiie,  which  lies  under  the 
<)ura-roater,  and  covers  iminediately  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

PI  A  NET,  pli-n^t,  #.  A  bird,  the  lesser 
wood- pecker  ;  the  magpie. 

PIASTER,  pi-is't&r,  t.  132.  An  Italian 
coin,  about  five  shillings  sterling  in  value. 

PIAZZA,  p4-iz'z4,  t.  132.  A  walk  under 
a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

PICA,  plTtl,  $,  Among  printers,  a  particu-^ 
lar  size  of  their  types  or  letter. 

PICAROON,  plk-kA-r^in',  #.  A  robber,  a 
plunderer. 

To  PICK,  plk,  r.  a.  To  cull,  to  choose ;  to 
take  op,  to  gather ;  to  separate  from  an^ 
thing  useless  or  noxious,  by  gleaning  out  ei- 
ther part ;  to  clean  by  gatheruig  ofT  graduull  v 
any  thing  adhering  ;  to  pierce,  lo  strike  with 
a  sharp  instrument ;  to  strike  with  bill  or 
beak,  to  peck  ;  to  rub ;  to  open  a  lock  by  a 
pointed  instrument — To  Pick  a  hole  in  (»n»*'s 
coat,  a  proverbial  expression  for  one  finding 
fault  with  another. 

To  PICK,  plk,  r.  II.  To  eat  slowly  and  by 
small  morsels ;  to  do  any  thing  nicely  uud 
leisurelj. 

PICK,  p!k,#.     A  iharp.pointcd  iron  tool. 

PICKAPACK,  plk'^  pik,  ad.  In  manner 
of  a  pack  upon  the  back.     A  vulvar  pbrust. 

PICKAXE,  pilv'ilks,  «.  An  axe  not  made 
to  cut.  but  pierce  ;  an  axe  v  i  b  a  sharp  poiut. 

PICKBACK,  pik'bik,  a.     ( «n  the  back. 

PICKED,  pik'k^,  «.  »G6.     .Sharp,  smart. 

To  PICKEER,  pik.k^^r ,  r  a.  To  pirate,  to 
pillage,  to  rob  ;  to  make  a  lij>iug  skirmish. 

PICKER,  pikliir,  s.  98.  ()ne  who  picks  or 
ciills;    a  pickaxe,  an    instrument    to    pick 

PI(  KEREL,  plk'k&rll,  s.  99.     A  small 

ffike. 
CKFJlEL.WEED,plk'kfir.ll.wiid,s.  A 
water  plant,  from  whicJi  pikes  are  fabled  to  be 
generated. 
PICKLE,  pTklcl,  #.  405.  Any  kind  of  salt 
liquor,  in  which  desh  or  other  aabstancc  is 
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preserved  ;  thing  kept  in  pickle ;  < 

state. 
To  PICKLE,  plklcl,  r.  a.    To  prwem  is 

pickle  ;  to  season  or  imbue  hiei^U  •itt  ■.i 

thing  bad,  a^,  a  pickled  rugoe.    A  lovphn*' 
PICKLEH ERRING,  pik-kl-h^rrW.  i.    \ 

jack-pudding,  a  merr^-andrc.  a^«ffoc«. 
PICKLOCK,  piklik,*.     AninstraEwst^t 

which  lucks  arc  opcncti ;  the  person  •uo^i' 

locks. 
PICKPOCKET,  pik'pdk-lt,    \t.    A   thr 
PICKPUUSC,  pik'purse,         S    who  itr v 

by  putting  his  iiaud  privately  iuU>  tix  pocir. 

or  purse. 
PICKTOOTH,  p?k'tSi/A,  t.    An  inftn»«: 

bv  which  the  teeth  are  rleaiied. 
PICKTHANK,  pik'//iink,  i.     An  oBcw 

fellow,  who  dofs  what  he  is  not  desired. 
PICT,  pikt,  «.     A  painted  person. 
PICTORIAL,  pik-tA'rt^-il,  «.    Prodticeil  \ 

a  painter, 
PICTURE,  pik'tshtre,  s,  461.      A  rfj » 

blance  of  persons  or  things  in  cr<loar«  .  •  ' 

science   of  painting;  the  work«  c{  panife. 

any  resemblance  or  reprcscntaliotu 
To  PICTURE,  pjk'tshure,  r.  a.    To  ptiai,'. 

represent  by  painthig  ;  to  repre^enl- 
PICTURESQUE,    pik-tsh6-r^sk,  «.    Ei 

pressetl  happily  as  in  a  picture. 
To  PIDDLE,  pJddl,  r.  ».  405.    Topkkr. 

table,  to  feed  squeamishly  aiid  without*;,'" 

tite  ;    to  trifle,  to  attend  to  small  parts  r^-*' 

than  to  the  main. 
PIDDLER,  p.d'dl-fir,  ».  98.     One  thttti^* 

squeaiaisbly  ai.d  without  ai'petitr. 
PIE,  pi,  s.     Any  crust  baked  \*ith  »oB^ 

thing  in  it ;  a  nu:gpie,  a  narlx  cohmrr d  ^' - 

the  f>ld  popish  ^ivicobooK,  so  called  &«^  ^  * 

ru  brick. 
PIEBA  LD,  pilmld,  $,    Of  yarious  coIoia 

divrrsifi«'d  in  colour. 
PIEC  E,  pcise,*.     A  patch;  a  fragBKi*  ' 

pan  ;  h  j  iclure  ;  a  composition.  perfortnaA^ 

a  sii!c'«' LTral  j^tin  ;  aha:i'-pun;  actrt'u s*' 

jllc  pirce  of  motley  ;  in  ridicule  andciv.ifc 

as,   a   i'icce   <»f.T"law\er — A-p»ecr,  tu  r*- 

—Of  a   I'ifce   HJih.'hke,  .  f   the  same  i-^- 

unii<  4l.  the  same  with  the  rest. 
To  IM IX: K,  pii8e,  r.  «.     To  enlarge  by  t? 

a'!«!iii».»»   ot   a   piece;    to  j  >in.  lo  unite— 

l'i<  cc  I'ut,  to  increa«t  bv  «<itliiion. 
To  lUlXE,  pet-^,  r.  n.  To  join,  locoalew^ 

to  Ik   C'Mii  ;icl«  «i. 

PlIXMR,  p^es  ur,  s.  98.     One  that  pi«** 
PlKt'KLF>^S,  pitslcs,  rt.    M  hole,  ccm^ 

iu»t  v.\.it\f  <.f  S'liara'r  pi'  ces. 
Plf  (  1MK\L,'  piis'niele,  «/.     In  pi«f^ 

in  fM>i;m«  nt^. 
PIKCKMKAL,  ptrs'mtle,  «.     Single,  wp*^ 

rate,  diviijtij. 
PIKD,  pide,  a.283.     Variegated,  part)' 

|ourr<i. 

PIEDNESS,  plde^^*,  #.     Varicgaliofc «i 

Yersitv  «»f  c-  lour. 
PIKLED,pird,a.     Bald.     Obsolete. 
PIEPOWDER  Court,  pVp^u-dur, ». 

^  Th»«  «oMt   it  ticrivnl  from  tb#  \f<^  f*'^  ' 
fool.  an<i  youfir/,  <io»ly  ;  ?.  rf.  l>u*«3f  ^'^^  '  *'*^  \ 
I  uiiri  liiM  in  rairt,  particularly  •!  Ba'lto*v«^*  '* 
In  HrttMnitbSeld.  London.  «*»  •*©  jmixt  ••  2*"' 
•ml  acllcM,  and  to  rcdr«M  dliOf«iefS  utmwtn^ 
UtiB."— bttUi  wasili«  «)ld  (kiivaUM  of  i^  ***' 
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b«i  th«  lata  Dtinn  Barrincton,  and  BUrkalonc  aAcr 
blm,  d«riva  U  with  moch  more  probability  from  Pied 
Puldrtaux,  a  p«<l<ller — M<Mon*$  St»pvUmtni  toJolm- 
Mm*  DirtUmarf, 

PIER,  p^r,  s.  275.    The  columns  on  which 

Uic  arch  uf  a  bridge  is  raised. 
To  PIERCE,  p^^rse,  or  pirse,  r. «.      To 

penetrmte,  to  enter,  to  force ;   to  toodi  the 

fMistioni,  to  afTect. 

ty  What  hat  b««n  obaerved  of  tbc  word  Fitrce  la 
perfectly  applicable  to  this  word  and  lt«  compoaiidi. 

To  PIERCE,  p^^rse,  or  p^rse,  v.  a.  To 
make  way  by  force ;  ^  to  strike,  to  move,  to 
affect  ;  to  enter,  to  dive ;  to  affect  severely. 

PIERCER,  p^^rs'Or,  or  pirs'&r,  «.  An  in- 
siroment  tiiat  bores  or  penetrates ;  the  part 
with  which  insects  perforate  bodies ;  oiie  who 
perforates. 

PIERCINGLY,  p^^r'sing-li,  or  plrslng-l*, 
ad.  410.     Sharply. 

PIERCINGNESS,  p^r'8?ng.n&,  or  plrs'- 
Ing-nls,  t.  275.    Power  of  piercing;. 

PIETV,  pl'i-t^,  «.  Discharge  of  duty  to 
God  ;  duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superior  re- 
lation. 

PIG,  pfg,  #.  A  young  «ow  or  boar ;  an  ob- 
long mass  of  lead  or  uiif  >rged  iron. 

To  PIG,  pig,  r.  N.     To  farrow,  to  bring 

PIcflEON,  pid'jin,  #.  259.  A  fowl  w^ll 
known. 

PIGEONFOOT,  p?d'j!n-ffit,  a.    An  herb. 

PIOEONUVERED,  pJdOln-lJv-fir'd,  a. 
Mild,  soft,  gentle,  timid. 

PIGOIN,  pfg'gin,  $,  882.  In  the  northern 
prnvinces,  a  small  vessel. 

PIGHT,  pUe.  Old  pret,  and  part.  p<Ms.  of 
Pilch,  Pitched,  placed,  fixed,  determined. 
Obv.lcte 

PIGMENT,  pVmlnt,  t.  Paint,  colour  to 
be  laid  on  any  btidy. 

PIGM  Y,  plg'm*,  f .  A  amall  naUou,  fabled 
to  he  dcvourrd  by  the  cranes. 

PIGNORATION,  pig.nA-rl'ah&n,  $,  The 
actof  i.ledtrin^. 

PIGNUT,  pfgnSt,  s.    An  earth-nut. 

PIGSNEY,  pfgz'nl,  *.  A  word  of  endear- 
went  to  ii  pif  I.     Obsolete. 

PIKE,  pike,  f.  A  large  fish  of  prey;  a 
long  lance  ased  by  the  fwt-soldiers  to  keep 
off  the  horse,  to  which  bayonets  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  a  fiirk  used  in  husbandry ;  among 
turners,  tw..  irun  springs,  between  which  any 
"•ine  to  be  ton.f  d  is  fastened. 

PIKED,  p^klc^d^fl.  $66.  Sharp,  acuminat- 
•-d.  nidii.ir  i„  a  p./int. 

PIKKMAN,  plke'mln,  #.  88.  A  soldier 
arm.  d  with  a  pike. 

PIKt:STAFF,  plkc'stlf,  s.  The  wooden 
frame  of  a  pike. 

PILASTER.  p^.Us'tfir,  s.  IS2.  A  square 
c*|l»»niii  S(imetimes  insulated,  but  oftencr  set 
Jithm  a  wall,  and  only  showing  a  fourth  or 
hlih  part  nf  h»  thickness. 

*'1LCHER,  plltsh'or, «.  98.  A  furred  gown 
7?"?*':.'"^  'h'"P  lined  with  fur.  Obsolete. 
Af..hl.ke«hmii,g. 

■^>i-r-,.pile,  »,  A  strong  piece  of  wood 
^»cii  into  i\te  ground  to  make  a  fim  fonnda- 
?**  i  *  ^*«p»  an  accumulation ;  anv  ibine 
■taped  together  to  be  burned  ;  ark  edifice,  a 
■^^•g;  a  hair  i  hairy  surface,  iiapi  one 
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side  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  of  cross ;  in  the  plu- 
ral Piles,  the  hemorrhoids. 
To  PILE,  pile,  r.  a.    To  heap,  to  lay  one 
thing  on   another;    to  fill    with   somethine 
lieape<l.  * 

PILEATED,  pll'^i-t^,  a.  507.     In  the 

form  of  a  cover  t»r  hat. 
PI  LER,  plle'fir,  a.  98.  He  who  accumulates. 
To  PILFER,  p!l'f5r,  r.  a.    To  steal,  to  gain 

by  petty  robbery. 
To  PILF'ER,  pU'rir,  r.  a.  08.    To  practise 

petty  thefts. 
PILFERER,  pll'ffir-dr,  *.    One  who  steals 

petty  things. 
PILFERINOLY,  pllffir-ing-l*,  od.    With 

petty  larceny,  filchinely. 
PILFERY,  pll'fftr.*,  *.    Petty  theft. 
PILGRIM,  p^'gHm,  $,    A  traveller,  a  wan- 
derer, particularly  one  who  travels  on  a  religi- 
ous account. 
To  PILGRIM,  pfl'grlm,  r.  «.    To  wander, 

to  ramble. 
PILGRIMAGE,  p?l'gr!m.yjc,  #.    90.      A 
long  journey,  travel,  more  usually  a  Journey 
on  account  of  devotion. 
PILL,  pfl,  «.    Medicine  made  into  a  small 

ball  or  mass. 
To  PI  LL,  pfl,  r.  a.    To  rob,  to  plunder. 
To  PILL,  pil,r.  a.     For  Peel,  to  strip  off 

tlie  bark. 
To  PILL,  p!l,  r.  a.    To  come  off  in  flakes  or 
scoriae. 

tr  Tbl»  word,  says  Dr.  Johnton.  shoald  b«  written 
peci  To  strip  otT  the  bark  or  rind  df  Any  tliiug  Is  uni- 
versally $o  pi  onoiincetl ;  bnl  w  h.  n  ii  !•  writirn  piU  It 
is  impoc'lblc  to  pionouucr  it  jfrl,u»  Mr.  SherU1«n  bas 
done,  withoai  makinr  the  e>e  coiitiaillct  tlie  ear  too 
palptbly.  I  am  ol  opinion  iliat  the  pronunclalion 
ought  to  roKforiii  to  tie  uithograpliy.^Sre  Bomt, 

PILLAGE,  pinidje,  «,  90.  Plunder, some- 
thinp  got  by  plundering  or  pilling ;  tlie  act  uf 
pliindrrini;. 

To  PILLAGE,  pll'Hdjo, 

PILLAGER,  pinldje-ir, «.  98. 

er,  a  spoiler. 
PILLAR,  pinSr,*.  88. 

porter,  a  miintainer. 
PILLARED,  pinfir'd,  a.  S59.  Supported  by 

columns  ;  having  the  form  of  a  column. 
PILLION.  pJl'yin,  a,   IIS.      A  soft  saddle 

set  behind  a  l>or«enian  for  a  woman  t«i  sit  on  ; 

a  pad,  alow  •aHHIr. 
PILLORY,  p]nur-^,«.  657.  A  frame  erect- 

ed  im  a  pillar,  and  made  %iih  holt  ^  and  fuld- 

ing   b«.ard^   through    which   the   Iienrls   and 

hann^iof  criniiriaU  are  put. 
To   PILLORY,  pinfir-^,  r.«.     To  punish 

with  the  pilloiy. 

PILLOW,  pinA,s.32T.  A  bag  of  down  or 
feathers  Uid  under  the  head  lo  »K-r|»  on. 

To  PILLOW,  p^nA.  r.  a.  To  rest  any  Uiing 
on  a  pillow. 

PILU)WnEER,pln'U;^re.  \a.   The  rover 

PILLOWCASE.pinA-kW,  S    of  a  pHow. 

PILOSirj',  pt-l<la'«i-i^  ,.  132.    Hairiness. 

PILOT,  pWut,  i.  I6G.    He  whose  office  is  to 

S»r<*r  the  ship. 

To  PI  LOT,  pllfit,  c. 

in  the  cnnr^e. 
PILOTAGE^ 


To  plunder, 
A  plunder- 
A  column,  a  sup- 


To  steer,  to  direct 

phfit-tldjc,   a.    90.      Pilot's 
skill,  knowledge  of  coasis;  a  pilot's  hiie. 
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PIMENTA,  p4.mln'tl,  $.  A  kind  of  spioe 
called  Jamaica  pepper,  all-tpicf . 

PIMP,  pimp,  «.  One  who  provides  gratilK 
cations  for  the  lust  of  others,  a  procurer,  a 
pAiider. 

To  PIMP,  pimp,  r.  n.  To  provide  gratifica- 
tioiit  fur  the  lust  of  others,  to  pander. 

PIMPERNEL,  p?m.pli^n^l,  «.     A  plant 

PIMPING,  pWing,«.  410.  Little. 

PIMPLE,  pki'pl,  «.  405.  A  small  red 
nustulf. 

PIMPLED,  pWpl'd,  a.  159.  Having  red 
pustules,  full  of  piin|ile8. 

PIN,  pin,  $,  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp 
point  aad  round  liead,  used  bj  women  tu  fant- 
eu  their  clothes ;  any  tiling  inconstdf  rabie  i>r 
of  little  value  ;  any  thing  drivrn  to  hold  parts 
together,  a  peg,  a  bolt ;  at»y  >lcnder  tlnu;^' 
fixed  id  another  body  ;  that  Hhicli  locks  lite 
wheel  to  the  axle  ;  the  pegs  by  which  niuHi- 
cians  stretch  or  relax  theirstrings;  acyiinuric.il 
roller  made  of  wood. 

To  PIN,  pin,  r.  a.  To  fasten  with  pins ;  to 
fasten,  to  make  fast;  tu  join,  to  £x  ;  to  :»iiut 
UM,  to  enclose,  to  confine. 

PINCASE,  pin'klise,  s.    A  case  to  keep 

/>ins  in. 
NCERS,  pfn'sfirz,  s.     An  instrament  by 
which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing  is  gripped 
which  requires  to  be  held  hard. 
^  Tltlt  word  Is  fireqacntiy  luiiprooonaced  pinch 
ert. 

To  PINCH,  plnsh,  v,  a.  To  squeeze  between 
the  fingers  or  with  the  te^th;  to  hold  hard 
with  an  instrument ;  to  squ4*eze  the  flesh  till 
it  is  pained  or  livid  ;  to  prein  between  hiird 
b<MiJes ;  to  gall,  to  fret ;  to  gripe,  to  sirniten  ; 
to  distress,  to  pain  ;  to  press,  to  drive  to  dif- 
ficalties. 

To  PINCH,  plnsh,  v.  n.  352.  To  act  with 
force  so  as  to  be  felt,  to  bear  hard  upon,  to  be 
puszling ;  to  spare,  to  be  frug  il. 

PINCH,  pinsh,  s.  A  painful  squeeze  with 
the  6ngers  ;  a  small  quantity  of  snutf  contain- 
ed between  the  finger  and  thumb  •,  oppression, 
distreiis  inflicted  ;  difficulty,  time  of  distress. 

PINCHFIST,  plnsh'fist,  7   s.      A 

PINCHPENNY,pfnbh'pln-D*,     S    "»iscr. 

PINCUSHION,  p!n1c&sh-&n,  s.  A  small 
bag,  stuffed  with  bran  or  wool,  on  which  pins 
are  stuck. — S«'e  Cushion. 

PIN  DUST,  pin'd&st,  s.  Small  particles  of 
metal  made  by  cutting  pins. 

PINE,  pine.  s.    A  tree. 

To  PINE,  pine,  r.  n.  To  languish,  to  wear 
away  with  anj|Jiind  of  mi^.ry  ;  to  languish 
with  desire. 

To  PIN E^  pine,  r.  a.  To  ^^  ear  out,  to  make 
to  languish  ;  to  grieve  (oi .  io  beoioan  in  si- 
lence. 

PINEAPPLE,  plne'ap.pl,  s,     A  plant 

PINEAL,  pk'n^,  a.. 607.  Heterobling  a 
pine  apple.  Anrpiilu'i  girrn  bv  l>es  t'arle* 
to  the  glnnd  which  he  inm^Mifd  the  Mrot  of  the 

PINUEATHERED,  p?d TtTHur'd,  a.  S59. 
NtHhed^rd.  l.avmg  the  feathers  yet  only  be- 
giimhig  to  shtHiU 

PINFOLD,  plu'r<'.ld,t.    A  place  in  v^hicb 

b(«its  a'e  ciinfnitd. 
PINGOJID,  ping'gw Id,  a.  3i0.  FatyUOCttums. 
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PINHOLE,  pln1i6le,  t.       A  tman  httle, 

such  an  is  made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 

PINION,  pin'y^  s.  8,  lU.  Thejiiamt  of 
the  wing  remotest  from  the  body ;  Shake- 
speare seems  ^to  use  it  for  a  feather  or  quiU  of 
the  wing  ;  wing;  fetters  for  the  hunds. 

Td  PINION,  pWy6n,  v.  a.  To  bind  Om 
wings  ;  to  confine  by  binding  tlic  clbuws  to 
the  sides  ;  to  shackle,  to  bind. 

PINK,  p?ngk,  #.  408.  A  snail  firasmt 
flower  of  the  L"iiiflower  kind  ;  an  eye,  com- 
monly a  small  vy^,  as,  Phik-eyed  ;  atiy  tliinjc 
supreniely  excellent ;  a  culour  used  by  paiat- 
ers  ;  a  ki.'d  of  heavy  narrow-sterned  ship  ;  a 
fish,  a  minnow. 

To  PINK,  pfr  ;k,  r.  «.  To  work  in  oyI«t. 
Iiolfs,  t  »  pi'   r,-  in  sinill  h  les. 

To  IMNK,  pmgk,  r.  n.    To  wink  with  tlM 

PIn'm  \KEIl,  plu'mlik.ar,  «.  He  who  mftkes 

pioH. 

PIN  MONEY,  p?n'mnn-ne,  #.    A  certaia  ra. 

n  I'lv  ^.  t  I'd  Mil  a  wite  to  defray  her  vwa 
ri  af_"'n. — M'i\>>n 
PINN  ArK.  p  naSjS.  91.  A  boat  belonirisg 
to  a  >-fi};)  tif  »ar.  Ii  9*"rnis  fornnrly  to  ti^ve 
sii^nificfi  r.ither  a  small  sloop  or  bark  atteadffif 
a  lar^ftT  ^lllp. 

PINNACLE,  pln^)l.kl,s.  405.  A  turret  or 
elt'vation  ab  ve  tlie  rest  of  the  buildh*g ;  a 

hii;h  »pirii'p  in>int. 

PINNER,  pin'nur,  s.  98.     The  lappet  of  a 

head  which  Hies  loose. 

PINT,  pint,  $.  105.     Half  a  quart,  in  i 

cine  Iwrlvf  ounces,  a  liquid  mrasufe. 
PION  EER,  pU-nier', «.    One  w  bote  I 

nes«  is  to  le\tl  the  road,  throw   up  wurka,er 

sirik  mi  e^  in  mtliiurv  operations. 
PION Y,  pi'i'n4, «.  Tie.     A  large  flower. 
PIOUS,  pi'iJs,  a.  314.  Carefal  of  the  duties 

owed   bycretted    th-tngs  to  God  ;   careful  ol 

the  dtiiies  of  near  reUlnm. 
PIOUSLY,  pius-1^,  od.    In  a  pious  ostB- 

ner,  relit;i'U«lv. 
PIP,  pip.  f .     A  defluiion  with  which  fowls 

are  troubled  ;    a  horny  pellicle  thai  ^ows  oa 
tlie  ti  •  of  iheir  tim^ues  ;  a  sp<  t  on  the  canla. 
To  PIP,  pip,  r.  a.    To  chirp  or  cryaaa 

bird.     Little  used. 

PIPE,  pipe,  s.    Any  long  hollow  body,  a 

tube;  a  tube  of  clav  thr'u;:h  which  the  fuae 
of  tobacco  is  drawn  iiitt>t  lie  nic.uih  ;  an  instns* 
ment  ofhand  mu>ick  ;  tt.coi^ans  of  vnice  and 
respiration,  as,  the  wind-pipe  \  the  key  of  the 
Voice  ;  an  i  Itice  of  the  exchequer  ;  a  liquid 
mev^iire conlaiuin^  two  hogsl>rud«. 

To  PIPE,  pipe,  r.  n.  To  play  on  the  pipe; 
tu  tiave  a  sh'ill  sound. 

PIPER,  plp^r,  s.  9H.    One  who  plays  ou 

the  pijM-. 
PIPKTKEF,  plpe'tree,  «.     The  lilac  tre«. 
PIPlNtJ,    plpe'^njr,  a.  410.     Wtak,  feeble, 

si<  kl\  ;  hot.  Iioiiirt^. 

PI  1  KIN,    pii'km,    s.      A  small  earthan 

boiler. 
Pn'PIN,p!p'p?n,«.     A  sharpapple. 
PIQl  VNT,    pik'kint,  tf.  416.       Pricking, 

sirt..   laitnt! ;  sharp,  nuiiKeiti,  severr. 
PIUI ANCV,    plkkius^,   s.      Sharpness, 

tarli  esi. 

PiQUANTLY,  pik^lnl^,^.     Sharply, 

tartly. 
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naVEf  p^, «.  415.  Ab  ill  will,  an  offence 

taken,    petty   malevolence;    point,    nicety, 

punctilio, 
'o  PIQUE,  p^^k,  r.  a.  112.    To  touch  with 

envy  or  virulency,  to  put  into  fret  ;^  to  offend, 

to  irritate  ',  to  value«  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a 

point 
o     PIQUEER,     plk-ke^r',    r.     a.— See 

Picktfr. 
^IQl^EERER,  plk-k^^r'&r,  «.    A  robber,  a 

plunderer. 

»rQUET,  p^-klf ,  t.  415.  A  game  at  cards. 
*IttACY,  pl'r4-8^,  #.    The  act  or  practice 

of  rohbing  on  the  sea.— See  Privacy, 
'IRATE,  pl'rit,  #.91.     A  sea-robber ;  any 

robber,  particularly  a  bookseller  wlio  teiies 

ibe  copies  <if  other  men. 
'o  PIRATE,  pl'rlt,  r.  a.    To  rob  by  sea. 
0  PIRATE,  pl'rit,  r.  a.    To  take  by  rob- 

bert. 

MRATICAL,  pl-rlt't^kll,  a.  132.    Freda- 

u»ry,  robbing,  contittinir  in  robbery. 
>ISCATION,  p!s.ki'sh&n,  «.    The  act  or 

practice  of  fi shine. 
nsCATORY,  pJs'kA.tir-*,-.  512.  Relating 

to  i»be». 

t^  For  the  0,  Me  Dpmestick, 
'ISCES,  pit'a^s,  «.  The  twelfth  lign  in  the 

xndiiick.  figured  by  two  fishes. 
PISCIVOROUS,     pIs-slT'vA-rds,    a.    618. 

Pnh^ating.  livine  on  fish. 
PISH,  pLih,  interject,    A  contemptnoas  ex- 

rUraatt'Hi. 

To  PISH,  pish,  r.  a.    To  express  contempt. 
PISMIRE,  piz'mlre,  s.    4S4.    An  ant ;  an 

emiuet. 

To  PISS,  p?B,  r.  n.     To  make  water. 
PISS,  pis, «.    Urine,  animal  water. 
PIS8ABED,  pis'l-bld,  #.    A  yellow  flower 

rruwina  in  ttie  frratt. 
PISSBURNT,  pis^&mt,  u.    Stained  with 

urioe ;  having  a  colour  at  though  ttaiucd  with 

arlnr. 
PISTACHIO,  pis-ti'shA,  s.    The  PUtachio 

t«  a  dry  fruit  of  an  oblung  figure  ;  Fistich  nut. 
PISTILLATION,  pis-tfl-U'shin,  #.     The 

ici  of  pounding  in  a  nortar. 
PISTOL,  pfs'ti^l,  t.  1M.  A  small  hand-gnn. 
Tu  PISTOL,  pfs'tfil,  r.  a.     To  shoot  with  a 

pittnl. 

PISTOLE,  pls-tAle',  *.  A  coin  of  many 
coqntries,  aiid^nMiiv  degrees  of  value. 

PISTOLET,  pfs-tA-l^',  *.     A  little  pistol. 

PISTON,  pis'tfin,  M,  166.  The  moveable 
pvtb  several  machines,  as  in  purapn  and  sv- 
riiiKes,  wherebv  the  suction  or  attraction  is 
ciused;  an  embolus. 

>*rr,  ptt,  f.  A  hole  in  the  ground ;  abyss, 
profundity  ;  the  grave ;  the  arra  on  which 
cocks  fifht ;  tlie  middle  part  of  tlte  theatre  ; 
»ny  hollow  of  the  IkkIv,  ai,  tlir  Pit  i.f  the  sto- 
mach, the  arm  pit ;  a  iinl  mnde  bv  the  finger. 

"«  PIT,  ph,  9.  a.    To  sink  in  hollows. 

PITAPAT,  plfl.plt,  8,    A  flutter,  a  palpi- 

-,I»J»»n;  a^kfhl  qoick  step. 

PITCH,  pluh,  s.  The  resin  of  the  pine  ex- 
^cted  by  fire  and  inspissated  ;  any  degree  of 
fMmion  or  beig hi ;  Mate  with  retpeet  to  low- 
uessor  height ;  degree,  rate. 

To  PITCH,  pltah,  e.  «.  To  flx,  to  plant ;  to 
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order  regularly  ;  to  throw  headlong,  to  cast 

forward. — To  smear  with  pitch,  to  darken. 
To  PITCH,  p!uh,  V,  a.     To  light,  to  drop ; 

to  fall  headlong :    to  fix  choice  ;    to  fix  a  tent 

or  temporary  hnbitation. 
PITCHER,  pJtsh  ur,  «.  W.   An  earthen  yea- 

sel,  a  wdtcr-pot;  an  instrument  to  pierce  the 

ground  in  which  any  thing  b  to  be  fixed. 
PITCHFORK,  piuViirk,  f.    A  fork  used 

in  husbatidrv. 
PITCHINESS,  p!toh'*wn|s,  $.    Blaeknesa, 

darkness. 
PITCHY,  pitsh'i,  tt.    Smeared  with  pitch ; 

haviitu  the  qualities  of  pitch ;  black,  dark^ 

dismal. 
PITCOAL, pUltAle, t.    FomUo coal 
PIT-MAN,  pU'mln,  t.  88.   He  that  in  saw- 

ing  timber  works  below  in  the  pit. 
PIT-SAW,  pU'siw,  s.    A  large  saw  naed 

by  two  men,  of  whom  ane  is  in  the  pit. 
PITEOUS,  pitsh'ir&fl,  0.  2^-    Sorrowfil, 

mournful,  exciting  pity  ;  com|iassionate,  ten- 
der ;  wretched, pal trv,  pitiful. 
PITEOUSLY,  p1tsh'i.ia4^,ad.  In  npitMmn 

manner. 
PITEOUSNESS,  phsh'i.&s-nit,  f.  Sorrow- 

fulness,  tendemrsf. 
PITFALL,  piffill,  $,  4M.    A  pit  dog  and 

covered,  into  which  a  passenger  falls  tuiea* 

pec  led  ly. 

PITH,  plM,  s.  4OT.  The  marrow  of  the 
plant,  the  soft  port  hi  tiie  midst  of  the  wood  ; 
marrow  ;  strength,  force ;  energy,  cogeney, 
fulness  of  sentiment,  closeness  and  ▼tgunr  of 
thought  and  style  ;  weight,  moment,  princi* 
pal  part ;  the  quintescence,  U>e  chief  part. 
PITHILY,  pIM'^l*,   ad.     With  ftrength, 

with  cogency. 
PITHINESS,     piM'^-ttls,     f.       EacfgTs 

strength. 
PITHLESS,   p1</kala,   a.     Wanting  pith^ 

wanting  energy ;  wanting  force. 
PITHY,  p7m4,  a.      ConsUting  of  pith; 

strong,  forcible,  energetick. 
PITIABLE,  p!t'ti4Ubl,  a.  405.    Desenrins 
pity. 

ty  The  dipkthoac  to  In  tbis  word  does  doC  draw 
tk«  preceding  t  to  tsk,  u  In  pUeptu,  aad  tke  reasoo 
seems  to  bt  thr  same  m  thai  whtcb  prescnrts  tb«  same 
letter  part  In  Mightier  jreightier,8ie,i  ibst  Is, the  terw 
mliiatlua  «Me,  tboaxh  derived  from  cb«  LiUa,  is  oAea 
ascd  In  compositloa  with  pare  Enicliih  wurdt,  like  tha 
personal  aod  conparaiWe  termlaailons  «r.  eth,  &«. ; 
and  therefore  the  ceneral  ml*  in  English  eomposttloo 
Is  adhered  to,  which  li,  thai  simples  preserve  their 
Mnnd  and  accent,  whatever  lermloations  are  aaacacd 
te  theai 

PITIFUL,  pif t*.ffil,  a.  Melancholy,  mor- 
ing  Cfimpassion  :  tender,  compassionate;  pal- 
try. oMitemMtibie,  despicable. 

PITIFULLY,  pit't*.fdl4,  ad.  Moomf^ny, 
in  a  manner  that  moves  compassion  j  cuii« 
temptiblv,  despicably 

PITIFULNESS,  pim-f&l-nla,  f .  Tender- 
ness, mere?,  compassion;  despicablanesst 
cotitem  pti  bleness. 

PITILFis,  plfiilis,  a.  Wanting  pity, 
wnntine  CDmpassion,  merciless. 

PITTANCE,  piftlnae,  s.  An  aUowanM 
of  meal  in  a  monastery  ;  a  small  p<vtioa. 

PITUITARY,  pi-tii-ti^  a.    Coadvetlis 

the  phleKm.->ia««eii. 

PITUITE,  pU'tfh64te,  a.  169.    PUegm. 
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PITUITOUS,  p^-tW-tfts,  0. 182.     Consist. 

ing  of  phlecm. 
?ITY,    plt't^,  #.    Compassion,    sympathy 


with  miserj.tenHenicssfor  pain  or  un<»aj>incss. 

— A  ground  of  Pitj,  a  subject  of  pilj  or  of 

grief. 

To  PITY,  plt't^,  r.  a.    To  compassionate 

misery,  to  regard  with  tentiernest  on  account 

of  unhappinef  8. 

To  PITY,  pH'ti,  V,  n.   To  be  compassionate. 

PIVOT,  piv'vit,  #.    A  pin  on  which  any 

tiling  turni. 
PIX,  plks,  s.     A  little  chest  or  box  in 

which  the  consecrated  Host  is  kept. 
PLACABLE,  plVkl-bl,  a.  405.    WilUng  or 
possible  to  be  appeased. 

^   Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Karrt.  W.  Johnston,  and 
Bocbanan,  make  thr  radical  a  in  this  word  and  it*  <l<r- 
rivatiTet  lone,  as  I  bive  done;    bnt  Dr.  K*^nrick  and 
Mr.  Perry  make  it  »hort.     Mr.  Scott  mnrks  it  loth 
ways,  bat  seems  to  give  the  nhort  tuaud  ibe  prefrrt- nc« 
by  placing  it  first.    This,  from  the  sborieiiin;  pon  er 
of  the  aotepenaltimate  accent,  it  must  be  cmitessed.  Is 
tbe  most  analoeicai,  535;    bnt  this  word  and  its  cum 
panloa,  capabft,  seem  immoveably  fixed  in  the  long 
soaud  of  tbe  antepcaaltimate,  thoiigb  tbp  o  in  ibe  same 
aitaation  in  docUUe  lod  Indocille  evidently  inclines  to 
the  short  sound.— See  IneapahU  and  IiidocU, 
PLACABILITY,  plk-kA-bile-t^,        7     . 
PLACABLENESS,  pliltl-bl-nls,      i      ' 
Wiilingnets  to  be  appeased,  p.'Ssibility  to  be 
appeased. 
PLACARD,  pl4k-ird',  *)*.      An  edict,  a 
PLACART,plik4rt',     J      declaration,    a 
manifesto. 

f^  Bailey  plaees  the  accent  on  tbe  first  ly II able  of 
PSunrd,  and  Fenolof  on  the  first  of  both  there  \«  ords: 
all  oar  other  ortho«()4su  place  the  accent  as  I  have 
done. 

PLACE,  pl&se,  s.     Particular  portion  of 
space  ;    locality,  local  relation  ;    local  exist- 
ence ;  space  in  general ;    a  seat,  residence, 
mansion ;  passaj^  in  writing  ;   state  of  being, 
validity  ;  rank,  order  of  priority  ;  jdricc,  pub- 
lick  character  or  employment ;    room,  way  ; 
ground,  room. 
To  PLACE,  plltse,  r.  a.    To  put  in  any 
place,  rank,  or  condition  ;   to  fix,  to  settle,  to 
establish. 
PLACER,  pli'sfir,  s.  98.    One  that  places. 
PLACID,  plus's  id,  a.    Gentle,  quiet ;  soft, 

mild. 
PLACIDLY,     plis'sfd-U,     ad.      Mildly, 

gentlv. 
PLACIT,  plAs'U,  t.    Decree,  determination. 
PLACKET,  or  PLAQUET,  plAk'kIt,  s.  99. 

A  petticoat. 
PLAGIARISM,  pli'jA-rlzm,  s.    Theft,  lite- 
rary adoption  of  the  thoughts  or  vt.irks  of 
another. 
PLAGIARY,  pli'ji-r^,  $.    A  theft  in  Utera- 
tore ;  one  wlio  steals  the  thoughts  or  writings 
of  anotiier  ;  the  crime  of  literary  theft. 
^  Mr.  Elpblnklon  and  mmr  resp'-ruble  speakers 
proonanci- this  word  with  the  first  vowel  than,  as  if 
written  ftmd-J4try  ;    bat  Mr.  Shrridan,  Mr.  tecott.  Mr. 
Perry,  Mr.   Buchanan,   Dr.  Kcnrick,  W.  Johmloa, 
and  EnCiHt,  mark  It  with  the  m  I'lns.  as  if  written 
T^9'J^nf»    *^  *^  know  which  Is  the  tme  pronancia* 
liuo   we  need  only  recnr  to  analofy,  which   tells  us 


that  every  vowel,  except  <.  bavlD(  tbe  accent,  and  be- 
ing follow«t  by  a  **  ^  .    .  -       -. 
Not.  506,  607. 


Ing  followed  by  a  dlphtaoag,te  long. — b«c  Prladplea, 


PLAGUE,  plig,  t.  SST.     Pestilence,  a  dit- 


ease  erainei)tfy  contagions  and  destructive ; 

state  of  misery ;   any  thing  troublesoae  or 

▼fxatious. 
To  PLAGUE,  plig,  «.  «.    To  trouble,  to 

teare,  to  vei,  to  harass,  to  torment,  t'>  afflict. 
PLA1GUILY,  pl^'g^-le,  ad.  560.  Vexatious- 

ly,  horridly. 
PLAGUY,  pli'g^,  a.  345.    Vexatious,  troxi- 

biesome. 
PL  A  ICE,  pllise,  8. 20a.     A  flat-fish. 
PLAID,  plld,  s.  204.    A  striped  or  rarie- 

trated   cloth,  an  outer  loose  garment   wom 

mwcli  by  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland. 
PL  A  IN,  plllne,  a.  202.    Smooth,  level,  flat ; 

Void  of  ornament,  simple  ;   artless  ;  honrstiy 

rou^h,  open,  sincere  ;    mere,  bare ;   evident, 

clrar. 
PLAIN,  pliiDe,  ad.     Not  obscurely;  du- 

tiiictiy,  hrticulately  ;  simple,  with  rough  sin- 
cerity. 
PLAIN,  pl&ne,  t.    Level  ground,  open  tat, 

afi^ld  of  battle. 
To  PLAIN,  plitne,  v,  a.    To  level,  to  make 

even. 
To  PLAIN,  plltne,  r.  a.     To  lamciit,  to 

wail.     Not  used. 
PLAINDEALING,  pline-d^bg,  a.     Act- 

inp  without  art. 
PLAINDEALING,    pllne-dilfaig,  s.  410. 

MaiKiKrinrnt  void  of  art. 
PLAINLY,  plane'l^,  od.     Levelly,  flatly ; 

without  oniaiuent;    without  gloss,  sincereJj  ; 

in  earnest,  fuidy  ;  evidently,  clearly. 
PLAINNESS,    plltne'n^,    s.      Lerelneaa, 

flatness  ;   wont  of  ornament,  want  of  show  ; 

openness,  rough  sincerity ;   artlessness,  lim- 

plicity. 
PLAINT,  plluit,  8,  Lamentation,  complaint, 

larotnt ;  expressi<<ti  of  sorrow. 
PLAINTFUL,  pUnt'f&I,  a.    Complainiii^, 

audibly  sorrowful. 
PLAINTIFF,  plitne'llf,  s.      He  that  com- 
mences a  suit  in  law  against  another,  opposed 

to  the  defendant. 

ty  Ihlsworrt  waf  aoirersally,  till  of  late  yean^ 
proi)uunce<l  with  tlie  hrM  svllabic  likepiaw,  m  appears 
by  n»  bi  inK  adupird  by  Mr.  ScoU,  Sir.  KIpktnatoa, 
Mr.  reir> ,  W.Johiiston,  and  Dr.  Kenrick :  bat  a  La«^ 
able  (lf«ite  of  refuruiing  the  langm;:e  has  retiorc^ 
the  'iiptiihoiii!  to  it»  true  sound  ;  and  tbe  ftrsi  tyllabla 
ot  lhi»  wurd/iike  plane,  U  now  the  rurieni  pro«mwi- 
atiun  of  all  oar  cuniU  of  JnKice.  Mr.  SbciMUa  a«i 
l.ntick  sKrrc  in  this  prononciation. 

PLAINTIFF,  plWtif,  a.     Complaining, 

A  word  nut  in  use, being  now  written  plaintive, 
PLAINTIVE,  pUne'tlv,  a.     Complaining. 

lame  .tintr,  exfiresjive  of  s«  rmw. 
PLAIN  WORK,    plWwdrk,   t.     Needle- 

w«)^^,  as  distinguished  from  enibroiderv. 
PLAIT,  pl&le,  s.  202.      A  fold,  a  double. 
To  PLAIT,  pUte,  o.  a.    To  fold,  to  double ; 

to  weavt,  tu  braid. 

^  lliere  U  a  corrupt  prooaucialloa  of  thia  wor4, 
as  If  written  pktt.  which  nast  ha  carefally  avoWed. 
PLAITER,  pUte'&r,  s.  96.    One  that  plait*. 
PLAN,  plin,  s.  A  scheme,  a  form,  a  model ; 

a  plot  of  any  buildUig,  or  ichnography. 
To  PL.AN,  plin,  r.  a.     To  scheme,  to  Ibna 

in  design. 
PLANI^  pl4ne,  s.     A  level  sorfiice;   an 

instniroetit  by  which  tha  snriaoe  of  boards  b 

smoothed. 
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To  PLANE,  pll^e,    r.  «.      To  level,  to 

•m^ith  fruin  inequalititrt;   to  sroootli  with  a 

PL  \  N  E-TREE,  plkne'trc^, «.    The  name  of 

•  fill**  lal!  tree, 
PLANET,  pldnlt,  ».  99.     One  of  the  rele». 

livi  bodies  in  our  system,  wlticli  niuvc  ruand 

tt»id  rrcrifp  li|fhl  from  the  *nn. 
PLANETARY,  plin'n^-tslr-re,  o.     Pcrtain- 

\n\i  to  ih'*  |il  uK'is  :  prcMiuct-il  by  the  t>lanets. 
PLANFCTICAL, plAii.nM^.kjll,a.  Pertaln- 

inC  I  »  |»la(trt4. 

PLANETSTRUCK,pljln1t-Ptrf»M.  Blasted. 
PLANISPHERE,     pUn'n^-sltre,     «.       A 

•phfrr  proj-  c:cd  on  a  piaiie. 
PLANK,  pUngk,  #.  408.    A  thick  strong 

b..ard. 
To  PLANK,  pUogk,  r.  a.     To  cover  or  lay 

with  pljiuks. 
PLANOCONICAL,  plk-no-kin'ti^.k^l,   o. 

Lffrl  oil  one  side,  and  cnical  u\\  thf  other. 
PLANOCOxWEX,     pla-nA-k^n'v^ks,     a. 

Flat  on  titv  one  sideband  convex  on  tbe  other. 
PLANT,  plAot,  «.       Any  tbinR  produced 

frum  teed,  any  vegetable  production  ;   a  sap- 

liiif. 

t^  Tb«re  U  «  eoane  pronnnciatlon  of  thitwoid, 
fklcdy  itnvuc  the  vulear,  which  rhynict  it  with  annt. 
Tkis  prunnuciation  seems  a  rcraDMni  of  thst  bro.id 
»Mi«d  wMch  wat  probably  civrii  lo  ili«  a  bcfurr  t^vo 
coaKmant*  to  all  words,  bat  wnicli  has  b«rn  gradaaliy 
««^4iJMt  ■\vay,  aiwl  which  is  m-w,  exctpl  In  a  few 
*vr(is,  iMcotue  a  mark  of  vulgaiity.— Sec  Priucipies, 
Ho.  70. 

To  PLANT,  plint,  r.  a.  To  pat  into  the 
ground  in  order  to  grow,  to  set,  to  generate ; 
to  place,  to  fix  ;  to  settle,  to  establish,  as,  to 
Plant  a  coloi.y  ;  to  611  or  adorn  with  sorae- 
tbin^;  planted  as.  be  Planted  tbe  garden  ur 
tbe  country  ;  to  direct  properly,  at,  to  Plant 
a  cannon. 

PLANTAOE,  plin'tklje,  «.  90.    An  herb. 

PLANTAIN,  pliln'tfn,  «.  202.  An  herb  ;  a 
irrt  in  tbe  West  Indies,  which  hears  an  etcu- 
lent  fniil. 

PL  A  NTA  L,  plin'til,  a.  88.      Pertaining  to 

plants. 

PLANTATION,  pUn-tl'shfin,  t.    The  act 

or  practice  of  planting;  the  place  planted  ;  a 

cr>louT  ;  iiitroouction  ;  establishment. 
PLANTED,  pllntM,  a.    This  word  seems 

in   Shakespeare    to    signify    settled  \    well- 

cronnded. 
PLANTER,  pllnt'ir,  «.  98.   One  who  sows, 

sets,  or  cultivates ;  one  who  caltivates  grounds 

ra  Uie  West  Lidian  colonies. 
PLASH,  pUsh,  «..  A  small  lake  of  wnter 

or  puddle  ;  bmnch  partly  cut  off  and  bound 

to  other  bmncbrs. 
To  PLASH,  plAih,  r.  a.     To  interweave 

branrhe*. 
PLASHY,  pUsh'^,  a.    Watery,  filled  with 

pud'iles. 
PLASM,  pUzm,  9.     A  mould,  a  matrix  in 

which  any  thing  is  cast  or  formed. 
PLASTER,  plls'lfir,  a.  98.  Substance  made 

•»f  water  and  some  absorbent  mntter,  such  as 

chalk   tir    liitir   well    pulverized,    with  which 

w«iU  are  overlaid  ;    a  glutinous  or  adiiestve 

ittlr**. 

To  PL  ASTER,  pUs'tSr,  r.  a.    To  over!ay  as 

•  Imi  pla^t*"',  loci'ver  with  aroedicatrd  pUster 

PLASTIiJiKR,  pUst5r.6r,  a.    One  whose 
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trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with  plaster;  oao 

whoforiii*  ri2urr%  in  plaster. 
PLASTICK,  pUs'tlk,  a.    Having  the  power 

PLASTRON,  plls'trfin,  a.  99.  A  piece  of 
leather  stulFfd,  which  fencers  use  when  they 
teach  thfir  scholars,  in  order  to  receive  the 
pushes  made  at  ihcni. 

To  PLAT,  pUl,  r.  a.  To  weave,  to  make  by 
texture. 

PLAT,  plat,  a.  A  small  piece  of  ground. — 
See  l*lot. 

PLATA  N E,  pl4i'tln,  t.    The  plane4ree. 

PLATE,  plitp,  a.  A  piece  of  metal  beat 
out  iiit')  bri-arith  ;  wrought  silver  ;  a  small 
shallow  vessel  of  metal  or  porcelain  on  which 
meat  i«  eateu  ;  the  prize  run  for  hy  horses. 

To  PL.ATE,  plate,  r.  a.  To  cover  with 
plates  ;  to  uriu  wiiii  plates  ;  to  beat  into  lami- 
na* or  plates. 

PLATEN,  pl4t'^-n,  a.  103.  In  printing,  that 
flat  part  ot  the  press  by  which  the  impression 
is  made 

PLATFORM,  plUt'fJrm,  s.  The  sketch  of 
any  thiup  h<»rizonlally  delineated,  the  ichiio- 
craph y  ;  a  ulaCe  laid  out  after  any  model ;  a 
level  JjUcc  before  a  fortification  ;  a  scheme,  a 
plan. 

PLATONIC,  plil.t6n1k,  a.  A  Platomic 
lover   \s  our  >*  ho  (»rofi*»!'c*  J»rc3t  purity  in  love. 

PLATOMST,  plat'A-nist,    #.      One    who 

adopts  the  seiitiuietits  uf  Plato. 

PLATOON,  piVtion,  a.    A  small  square 

body  of  muskett'crs. 

to*  Corrojjiid  Ironi  /^tofon,  French. —  See  tsieert, 
PLATTER,  pUt'lir,  a.  91.    A  large  dish, 

generally  of  rnrth. 
PLAUDIT,  plaw'dit,  t.  213.     Applause. 
PLAUSIHILITY,  plaw-ze-bil'^-t*,  a.    Spe- 

ci<>ii«or««,  superficial  appearance  of  rittbL 
PLAl'SinLE,  pl4w'z^-bl,  a.  Snch  as  gains 

approbation,  superficially  pleasing  ur  takUig* 

R|»rciouB,  popular. 
PLAI^SIBLENESS,  pliw'zc-bl-n^s,  a.  Spe- 

ci«'Usness.  show  of  liKbt. 

PLAUSIBLY,  pliw'i^.ble,  ad.    With  fair 

show,  speciously. 

PLAUSIVE,  pliVslv,  a.  168,  428.  Ap- 
plauding;  plausible.  Not  used  iu  this  last 
sense. 

To  PLAY,  pU,  r.  a.  220.  To  sport,  to  fro- 
lick,  to  do  something  Hot  as  a  ta»k,  but  for 
pleasure  ;  to  toy.  to  act  with  levity  ;  to  Uifle ; 
to  do  something  fanciful ;  to  practise  sarcastic 
merriment ;  to  practise  illusion  ;  lo  game,  Iu 
contend  at  some  itarae ;  to  toucit  a  musical  in 
struinent;  lo  operate,  to  act,  u*ed  <»f  anj 
thing  in  motion  ;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregu- 
larly ;  to  represent  a  character ;  to  act  in  any 
certain  character. 

To  PLAY,  plli,r.  a.  To  put  in  acUon  or 
motion,  a»,  be  Played  bis  c  innon  ;  to  use  an 
instrument  t.f  rausick  ;  to  act  a  mirthful  cImi- 
racter ;  lo  ezhibit  draroalickally.  to  act,  per- 
form. 

PLAY,  pll,  a.  Action  not  imposed,  not 
work  ;  .imusemeut,  sport ;  a  drama,  acoioedy 
or  trap'-dv.  or  aiiv  thing  in  which  characters 
are  repfc»eiited  *b>  dialogue  and  acU^m  ; 
game,  practice  of  gaming,  contest  at  a  game  ; 
practice  in  an\  Contest;  action.  e(n|.|o\a>enl, 
office  i  manner  of  acting ;  act  of  touching  to 
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liistroiiienl.— In  Pljiy.  in  Jest,  not  in  earnest ; 

room  for  motion  ;  liberty  of  acting,  swing. 
PLAYBOOK,  plll)Wk,  $.    Boole  of  dra- 

matick  compositions. 
PLAYDAY,  pli'dk,  #.     Day  exempt  from 

tasks  or  work. 
PLAYDEBT,  pli'dit,  «.    Debt  contracted 


by  gaming. 
PLAYER,  plWr,  *.  W 


One  who  plays ; 
actor  of  draroalick 


A  maker  of 


an  idler,  a  laxy  person  , 

scenes ;  a  roimick ;  one  who  touches  a  musical 

instrnroent ;  one  who  acts  in  any  certain  man- 
ner, not  in  earnest,  but  in  play. 
PLAYFELLOW,  plVfli-lA,  t.    Companion 

in  araosement. 
PLAYFUL,  plk'nll,  a.    Sportive. 
PLAYGAME,  plk'gime,  #.    Play  of  chU- 

dren.  .     ,« 

PLAYHOUSE.  pliTiofisc,  ».    House  where 

draroatick  prrf<»rmance8  are  represented. 
PLAYSOME,  plWm,  a.     Wanton. 
PLAYSOMENESS,  plJi'sfim-n^s,  f.    Wan- 

tonnes*,  levity. 
PLAYTHING,  plk'^Mnjg,  *.    A  toy. 
PLAYWRIGHT,  pli'rUe,  j.    A  n 

plays. 
PLEA,  pie,  s.  227.    The  act  or  form  of 

pleading  ;     tliinj»   otfered    or    demanded    in 

pleading;  alleKatiun  ;  anap<  l«>L'y,  an  excuse. 
To  PLEACH,  pl^lsh,  r.a.  227.    To  bend, 

to  interweaTt.     Not  in  use. 
To  PLEAD,  pl^de,  r.  ».  227.    To  argne  be- 

fore  a  court  of  justice  ;    to  speak  in  aii  argu- 

tDcntative  or  persuasive  way  for  or  against,  to 

reason  with  another  ;  to  be  offered  as  a  plea ; 

to  admit  or  deny  a  charge  of  guilt. 
To  PLEAD,  plWe,  r.  a.    To  defend,  to  dii- 

cuss  ;  to  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;   to 

offer  as  an  eicuse. 
PLEADABLE,  pl^'d4-bl,  a.     Capable  to 

be  alleged  ii»  pl»*«' 
PLEADER,  plt'dur,  f.  W.  One  who  argues 

in  a  court  of  justice  j  one  who  speaks  for  or 

ae»h>8t.  .  ^ 

PLEADING,  pl^'dlng,  ».  410.    Act  or  form 

of  pleadintr.  ' 

PLEASANCE,  pl^'ainse,  $,  234.    Gayety, 

pleasantry.     Obsolete.  _  ,.  .    ^  , 

PLEASANT,  \Al2f7AnUa.  234.  Delightful; 

good- humoured,  cheerful  ;  gav,  lively,  merry  ; 

triflnig.  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use. 
PLEASANTLY,  pl^zVint-l^,  ad.     In  such 

a  oiaunrras  to  give  deh^l't ;  g-yly,iugood 

humour ;  lively.  Iu0icr«»u*ly. 
PLt^ASANTNESS,  pl^z'zint-n^s,  t,  _  De- 

liiihlfulnest,  stnte  of  bein^  plcasaol ;  g«.Nc»>. 

cheeffulne^^,  merrimi*ut. 
PLEASANTRY,  pl^z/jir-tr^  s.    Gayety, 

rorrriiiient  ;  st  riuhlly  livrlv  talk. 
To  PLEASE,  pl^ze,  r.  a.  227.    To  delight, 

to  gratify,  t(.  bunK-ur  ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ; 

to  obtain  fnvoor  from  ;  to  be  pleased,  to  hke, 

a  word  of  crreiminy. 
To  PLEASE,  pl^,  r.  «.      To  give  plea- 
sure ;  n»  gain  approbation  ;  to  like,  lo  diuuse  ; 

to  cudescend.  to  comply. 
PLEASINGLY,  pl^afng-l^  «d.    In  snch  a 

manner  as  10  give  delight. 
PLEASURABLE,    plkh'tar-i-bl,   «.    De- 

lichtful,  full  of  plra«nre.  ^ 

PLEASURE,  pW  ire,  f.  »4. 450.    De- 

light,  gratification  of  the  mind  of  senses ; 
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loose  gratificatian ;   approbation  ;  wkt  the 

will  dictates ;  choice,  arVitmry  viU. 
To  PLEASURE,  plIzh'Are,  r.  a.  To  please, 

to  gratify. 
PLEBEIAN,  pl^b^'yin,  #.  113.    Oie  trf 

tlie  lower  people. 
PLEBEIAN,  pl*.b^yln,  a.    Fopaltr,  m- 

sisting  of  mean  persons  ;  telongttig  lo  U*  kj*- 

er  ranks ;  vulear,  low,  common. 
PLEDGE,  plldie,  «.    A   gage,  any  Ikirs 

git  en  by  way  of  warrant  or  security,  a  pa«i-. 

a  surety,  a  bail,  aii  hostage. 
To  PLEDGE,  plldje,  r.  a.      To  put  a 

pawn,  to  j*ive  as  securilj ;   to  sectjrr  t.^  * 

pledge  ;    to  invite  to  drink,  by  acctptiuf  ik 

cup  or  health  after  another. 
PLEDGET,  plld'jlt,  t.  99.    A  MBtU  bus 

of  lint. 
PLEIADS,  pl^vidz,  >#.    A    Bortkrri 

PLEIADES,  pltr'yd-dlz,   S   constellatioo. 

^  I  hJivc  picfcrred  those  orthoiplrts,  «ko  t*n 
llit-te  words  as  I  have  done,  lo  Mr.  SbrtWsa.  •!' 
make»  the  flrH  sylUble  like  tb«  verb  To  pi§.  DrArt' 
rick,  Scott, atitl  Ferry, ibtonljforthotpi**  fTo««b*« 
we  can  know  the  •ouu'l  of  Ike  dif»htbooc  H.  v^t  '  ■ 
1  have  «lone ;  aud  Johnson,  by  placiog  the  •evnii  tfr 
the  e,  nrm»  to  have  done  the  same  r  b«i  tb.  »o*f(r" 
iuvariably  give  to  these  vowels  in  Pltbei—  »  •  •» 
eicnl  proof  of  English  analogy,  and  that  praaqaBcK 
thtin  like  eye  Is  an  affectation  of  adberiaf  tt  iw 
Greek,  from  which  PUiadrs  U  derived  —See  Ini' 
the  Classical  Pronunriutinn  of  Greek  •md  !•/• 
Proper  Nametf  nnderthe  word 

PLENARILY,    pl^n'i-r^-l^    od.      FbDt, 

completely.      ,    ,     ,  .     ..    i        •,  n 

PLENARY,  pllnt-r^,  or  pli'nl-r*, «.  Fttl 

complete. 

^  Some  very  respectable  sptakrri  make  Ik*  "• 
el  f ,  in  the  first  syllable  of  ihis  word,  loaf :  w*  «" 
lugy  flnd  the  best  uMge  seeoi  lo  »ho>tra  the  «,  •♦^ 
do  the  a  In  Granary.  Mr.  Nares.  W.  J^haw^j^ 
chanan,  and  Katick,  adopt  the  »«fctind  l**>*?f**^' 
and  Mr.  SberidAii,  Dr.  Kcnrick.  Dr.  A»a,  llr  ^«^ 
xnd  Mr.  Ferry,  tl»e  flrtt:  nor  do  I  tee  any  •'•^**] 
the  e  •lioiild  uui  W  •bori  in  ibU  word  •«  «^D  »*  ■ 
flfnitude,  in  ^huh  nil  oor  ortho«pifU,  e*«*|<  ** 
cliUMan.  proii  iincf  ibe  e  a*  ittpltmtjf. 
PLENA  RIN  ESS,  pl^'i-ri-n^,  t.  Fil»<* 

cmupletetJfss.  ,     •     a     1         b 

PLEN I LD  N  A  RY,  pl^n-ni-lfi'nlr*, «.  K^ 
huu^  to  the  full  mo«*n.  , 

PLEMPOTENCE,  pl^nlp'p*-wn«,  ^ 
Fuliif  ss  of  power.  -        ,     ♦  i 

PLEN 1  POTENT,  pU-nlp'p^t^nt,  «.     »»• 

vt'stcd  wiili  full  »•«>•"'•■•  ,  .  I  1  .J.1 
PLENIPOTENTIARY,pl*n-D^p*-tfaiW- 

r^,  8,      A  negotiator  invested  with  toJ 

pl!rN  1ST,  pl^'nlst,  $.  544.     One  that  hoW» 

i.ll  spacu  to  ht-  full  of  matter. 
PLENITIDE,   pl^n'ni-lude,   «.     Fnto«*- 

the  conti.irv   lo   vacuity;    repletion,   ai*'*- 
foliirss,   picihory  ;    ciuberaooc.  aboodai't'' 


Cninpl 


PLLNTEOIS,  pl^nt^h^-if,  «.  ^^-^^ 

pious,  exuberant,  abur.danl ;  fruitful,  afrtJ»f. 
PLKNTEOl  SLY,  pl^n'tsh*.if.I*,  •d.    Co- 

piouslv.  nl.un«tantlv,  cxulH-rantlt. 
PLKNTEOl  SSrSS,    pUn't»ht-M-«><*»  "^ 

Abundance,  fertility. 
PLENTIFUL,    pl^n't^f&l,    «. 

abundant,  exuberant,  fruitful. 
PLENTIFULLY,    pUnl^-Al4, 

piously,  abundauily 
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J.ieT.»at,6,-.4bem,tJbm.bSnir,-4l.«»-p8J«„i,_*i„46o.,„„469, 

PLENTIFyiJJESS,»an'.i.<4l.n|,,,.,le    -     - 

PLENTY,  pUa'ti,  $.  Abundance,  »iich  a 

fur  ufcnuful  J  «  lUte  in  whicU  «.„u«li  is  hid 

PLEONASM,  pIl'A.Dl«n,  ,.  A  figure  of 
rlici.,nck,  i,y  Which  more  words  are  u^d  than 

PLETHORA,  pI^/A'M,  ,.  468.  The  sUte 

la  »»hicli  il.c  ve»»cU  are  fuller  of  humuun  tliao 

u  tgrecubie  to  a  natural  tute  of  healUi. 
U^J?;"  ***  ••rtlwepUlf^wpt  a  Dieilooary  of  T«rnit 
^  iitdicoe    p,.ce  the  .cceot  on  the  hm  iyll.bJI"? 

>^?*'JJir"''f.'"^  •ro.efrom  lbe.ofl4c...d  wi^ 


-WW  »  ••ticapin,  no,  909. 

•"Iff  "°"^'  P'*'*'*-'*'  *•  "»•  I^toeM  of 

PUABLENES8,  pll'|.bl.D&, ,.  RexibUi- 
PIJ A vJ'. v"  '",,5*  K»« ;  ««ubllit7  "f  mind. 

he,.  J'  P''^»'.«-  Bending,  flexile  J  lim- 

plian?6m«*'.v/"!;'"  •»•"''*  J*"""**^- 

.o.,j;!™"*'P"*»'-'^.  »•  FltxibiUt,, 

pHI'IIS?^  Pl(kl4-t4re,         ,  ,.  Fold. 

«lu^'  P"l^"'.*-  *•    An  initrument  by 

•WDDEH,pl4d'd4r,  ,.  98.  A  doll.  be.Ty, 


— xIOm  mail. 
^Pj^t,  #.    A  amall  extent  of  ground  ; 
*^''^\\^''''  "^"'K  ^"""^*^  »>-"^"*» 

•Sit^aghr^  ^'^  •""' '  co..triv.„cc,  deep 

■T^'aiJ^n^,  ^'  \  "^^  ^^  »<='>*««»  Of 
"»*2^S^a^;£*  TT***^'  <ron.,nunly  aK'aimi 
"«  PLOT    JSjU  ^  '  *"  2'»«lrive.  Ui  »cl>r.a«. 

*UyrTvo  ^^T^  '°  tchougmphj. 
^M.  pUl'iif.  t.  ge.    CoDiplmtor; 

469 


Sf^X5&  P^'r;^*'.  *•  1«5.  A  lapwing. 
P^V^^'  P»*«,  '.  »i3,  »90.  The  instfu. 

mcnl  wiih  which  the  furrowg  are  cul  in  U>e 

ground  to  receive  tiie  i^ed. 
To  PLOUGH,  pliJ,  r.  ».   To  turn  up  the 

ground  in  order  to  sow  »ecd. 
To  P^UGH  pl^d,  r,  a.  To  turn  with  the 

furrow,  to  ilivid,,;  |ni,.ar.  r      t    ,    v 

P^UPHBO  Y  pir^D^^,  ,.  A  boy  that  fo|. 

PLOUOHfeR     plM'dr,    .f  98.    One  who 

ploughi  or  cultivates  ground. 
P^OULAHD.  plMllnd,,.  A  tum  for 

PLOUGHMAN,  plia^ia...  «8.  One  that 

_;"•"«»  ;  •  "tron*  laborinui  idw). 

^i?.^^'^^".^¥'P>^^'-»>*^*^»  ••  The  part 
2ouil^  ploagh   thai  i.  i^rrpendicuiar  to  the 

To  PLUCK,  pl6k,  V.  a.  To  pull  with  nimble. 
new  or  force,  to  snatch,  to  pull,  to  draw,  10 
fon^  on  or  off  ui  force  up  or  down  ;  t..  »inp 
off  feaUierf—To  Pluck  op  a  l,^art  or  spirit.? 

•ct  of  plucking ;  the  heart,  hver,  and  iigUi^of 
••I  animal.  fc  ^»  "» 

PLUCKER,  plikliir,   ,.   98.     One  tbat 

plucks. 
PLUa  plJg, ,  A  ftopple,  any  thing  driven 
bard  into  another  body.  '         o         '^u 

PLUM,  pl&m,  s.    A  fruit ;  the  a  urn  of  one 

improperly  written  plumb. 
^of^f^a.?rf  P^"  "^^^^'  *•  ^-  F^^ther.,  ault 
PLUMB,  plim,  ,.S47.  A  plummet,  a  leaden 

weijiht  let  d«.wn  at  tlie  end  of  a  line. 

PLUMB,  pldm,  od.  Perpendicularly  to  the 

horixon.  ' 

t^  Tbis  word,  tays  Dr.  Johnsoa    it  sometimM  u^ 

To  PLUMB,  pifim,  r.  a.  To  sound,  to  search 
by  a  line  with  a  wrijrht  at  its  end  ;  to  regu- 
late any  work  bv  the  plunnuet.  * 

PLUMBER,  plim'mir,  s,  98.  One  who 
works  upon  lead.     Commonly  written  P/u*i. 

PLUMBERY,  plftm'm4r4,  *.     Works  of 

le.*d,  manufactures  of  a  plumber. 
PLUMCAKE,  plimlUe',  .,   Cake  made 

With  raisins. 
PLUME, pi Ame,#.  Featherof  birds;  feather 
worn  as  an  or.iaroeiil ;  pride,  towrring  mi.  n  ; 
l->keii  of  honour,  prixe  of  c..nte.t.— Plume  if  a 
term  used  hy  b«itaniu»  for  that  part  of  the 
tnmk       P'**""****^** '"  '*»  *?'*>^«h  becomes  liie 

To  PLUME,  plAme,  r.  a.  To  pick  and  adjust 
feathers  j  lu  »tfi|>  off  *-«thi-rs :  to  strip.  u» 
p;ll  ;  to  plaer  ts  a  plumr ;  u.  adorn  with 
|ilumes.~To  Plume  <me'a  self  upon,  lo  b« 
proud  of.  I      .  «•  uw 

PLUMEALUM,pl6me.|ndm,  t.  A  kind  of 

asbfvtos. 

PLUMIOEROU8,plA.«id'j4r4^,.Jj|— . 
featUart,  featherrd.        digitized  byVj(j^^lc 
H  h 
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^  559.  Titt  71.  iSr  77»  (tU  8S,  dt  91— m^  OS,  inSt  OS^pbe  105,  ptn  107~nA  169,  hot e  164, 


PLUMIPEDE,  pl&'m^.p^da, «.  A  fowl  that 

)ias  feathers  on  the  fool. — See  MUUptdet, 
PLUMMET,  plfim'mlt,  #.  99.  A  weight  of 

ieud  bung  at  a  string,  by  which  depths  are 

sounded,  and  perpendicuiarilj  it  discerned. 
PLUMOSITY,  pl6-m48'»*.ti,  #.  The  state 

of  bavins  featJiers. 
PLUMOUS,  pl&'m&8, «.  314.  Feathery,  re- 

seiubiing  featiiers. 
PLUMP,  plomp,  a.  Somewhat  fat,  sleek, 

full  and  smooth. 
PLUMP,  plQmp,f.  A  knot,  ft  tuft,  a  cluster, 

a  number  joined  in  one  mass.    Little  used. 

f^  This  word,  says  Mr.  Mason,  is  now  corrupted  to 
Clump,  iind  b  on«  of  those  words  that  tbe  wii^iir  cua- 
liitur  to  speak  ricbl,  and  for  wkicb  they  are  laagbed 
at  by  potlier  cormpters  of  ^afvafe. 

To  PLUMP,  plfinp,  V.  a.  To  fatten,  to  swell, 

to  make  large. 
To  PLUMP,  plAmp,  v.  n.  To  fall  like  a  stone 

into  tbe  water ;  to  be  swollen. 
PLUMP,  pl&mp,  ad.  With  a  sudden  fall.— 

See  Plumb.       ,        , 
PLUMPER,  plQnip'&r,s.98.  Something  worn 

in  thf  mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks. 
PLUMPNESS,  plAmp'nIs,  «.  Fulness,  dis- 

fosition  towards  fulne&s. 
UMPORRIDOE,  pl&m.p6r^!dje,s.  Por- 

rid^e  with  plums. 
PLUMPUDDINO,  pl&m-pAd'dlng,  s.  410. 

Pudding  made  with  plums. 
PLUMPY,  pldmp'*,  «.  Plump,  fat, 
PLUMY,  pl&'m^,  0.    Feathered,   covered 

with  feathers. 
To  PLUNDER,  plinMir, v.<i.  96.  To  piUage, 

to  rub  in  a  bostjle  way,  to  rob  as  a  thief. 
PLUNDER,  ^l&n'd&r,s.  PUlage,  spoils  got- 

ten  in  war. 
PLUNDERER,  plin'd&r.Ar.  t.  Hostile  pU- 

latter,  spoiler ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 
To  PLUNGE,  plinje,  c.  a.  74.  To  put  sod- 

denly  under  water,  or  under  any  tbuig  sup- 
posed liquid  ;  to  put  into  any  sUte  suddenly  ; 

to  hurry  into  any  distress ',  to  force  in  sud- 

dinlv. 
To  PLUNGE,  pl&iOe,  o.  n.  To  sink  suddenly 

into  water,  to  dive ;  to  fall  or  nuh  into  any 

hazard  or  distress. 
PLUNGE,  pl&DJe,  s.  Act  of  putting  or  sink- 

niK  under  water :  difficulty,  strait,  distress. 
PLUNG£R,pl&n'j&r,«.98.  One  that  plunges, 

a  diver. 
PLURAL,  pI&Vll,a.Iroplying  more  than  one. 
PLURALIST,  pI&'rAl.fst, «.  One  that  holds 

mure  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  ono  with 

cure  of  souls. 
PLURALITY,  plA-ril'^t*,  •.  The  sUte  of 

being  or  having  a  greater  number ;  a  number 

more  than  one ;  more  cure  of  souls  than  one  ; 

the  greater  number,  the  majority. 
PLURALLY,  pl&'rIU,  a3.  In  a  sense  im- 

pivinif  more  than  one, 
PLUSH,  pl&sh,  s.    A  kind  of  viUons  or 

•hagsjr  doth,  shag. 
PLUVIAL,  |i1&'y141,    )«.  Rainy,  relating 
PLUVIOUS,  pli>*.i.{     to  rain!         ^ 
To  PLY,  pll,  r.  «.  T6  work  on  any  thing 

cUvsely  and  importunately  ;  to  employ  with 

dili^eiiee,  to  keap  busy,  to  set  on  work ;  to 
•wJ*2?'***  **»1»*'"*^J^  •  *'*  solicit  injportui»ely. 
To  PLY,  pU,  r.  n.  To  work,  to  oifcr  service  ; 

to  go  in  a  hastei  to  busy  one's  Mlf  ^  to  bend. 


PLY,  pll,  s.  Bend,  torn,  bias ;  plait,  fold* 
PLYERS,  pll'ArB,  s.  98.— See  Pliett. 
PNEUMATICAL,nA-mlft*.k4l,     )    , 
PNEUMATiCK,  n6-mit'tik,  ft09.    (    ■* 

Moved  by  wind,  relative  to  wind ;  coosisting 

of  spirit  or  wind. 

ty  I  have  dlfferrd  from  Mr.  Sheridan  la  these  ««rda, 
as  1  apprrhenil  it  is  coniiar>  to  aaalocy.  aod  the  br« 
Qtagc,  to  pronunnce  tbe  Initial  p.  G  aa<l  k  More  • 
arc  always  silent,  as  in  f«MwiMS,AfMiae,  Ac  illss«« 
heard  tr  bdellium,  nor  y  In  jmc/m,  jvfiMn,  kf.;  and, 
till  some  food  reasons  are  onered  for  pnwoanciaf  it 
in  tbe  word*  in  qnettUm,  I  roost  join  witb  I>r.  Ktn- 
rlck,  Mr.  ScoU,  aud  Mr.  Perry,  who  bave  sank  u  as 
I  have  done. 

PNEUMATICKS;  n&.mlt't?ks,  s.  A  branch 
of  inechanicks, which  considers  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  air,  or  laws  according  to  which  that  fluid 
is  condensed,  rarified,  or  ^laviutes;  io  tbe 
schools,  the  d'lctiine  of  spicitual  sobstaocca. 
a^,  God.  an^rels.  and  tbe  souls  of  men. 

PNEUMATOLOGY,  nA-ml-t^nMr*- Tlie 
doctrine  f>f  spiritual  existence. 

To  POACH,  p<^Uh,  r.  a.  US.  To  boil  slights 
Iv  ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

To' POACH,  pAtsh,  r.  «.  To  steal  game,  to 
carry  off  4!ame  (irivately  in  a  hag. 

POACHER,  p^tsh'&r,  s.  96.  One  who  steals 

Sinie. 
CK,   p6k,  s.  A  pustule  raised  lyy  the 
sroalUpox. 

POCKET,  pdklcltfS.  88.  The  small  hag  in- 
serted into  chtthes. 

To  POCKET,  ptikOcIt,  v,  «.  To  put  in  the 
pocket. — To  Pocket  up,  a  proverbial  furm  that 
denotes  the  doing  or  takirig  any  thing  clan- 
destinely ;  to  pass  by  an  afirunt  so  as  to  say 
nothing  of  it. 

POCKET-BOOK,  pdk'klt.bUk,  s.  A  paper 
bonk  carried  in  the  pocket  for  hastv  uotrs. 

POCKET-GLASS,p6k'kit-gIis,  s.'  Portable 
lookinir  |;las«. 

POCK  HOLE,  ^tklkhXe,  $,  Pit  or  scar  sBftds 
by  the  small-pox. 

POCKINESS,  p6k'k^nis,  s.  The  state  af 
being  pocky. 

POCKY,  p^klEt-,  a.  Infected  with  the  pox. 

POCULENT,  p6k'kA.l^t,a.  Fit  for  driak. 

POD,  p6d,  $,  The  capsule  of  lepiaiea,  the 
rase  t>f  seeds. 

PODAGRICAL,  p^-dlg'gr^-kil,  a.  Afltct> 
ed  with  the  trout ;  gouty,  relating  to  the  m  «L 

PODGE,  pj^dje,  #.  A  puddle,  a  plaah. 

POEM,  pi'^m,  s.  99.  The  work  of  a  poet,  a 
metrical  composition. 

POESY,  p&'^-s^,s.  The  art  of  writins  poem«; 
poem,  metrical  compositions,  p^tetrj  ;  a  ttho'i 
<»inceit  engraved  on  a  ring  orothbr  liu«ig«  prv<^ 
nounced  as  two  words. 

POET,  pi'lt,  #.  99.  An  inventor,  aa  avthoi 
of  fiction,  a  writer  of  poems,  one  who  writc-s  ij 
mt-a^ure. 

POETASTER,  p^-^tlstir,  s.  A  viU  petti 

POETESS,  p6^t-tjs.s.    A  she  poet. 
POETICAL,  pJ^M^.kll,  )a.Exp«MMd« 
POETICK,  p&.Mik,&09.  ipoetry^pertmsa 

ing  to  poeuy,  suitable  to  poctrv. 
POETICALLY,  p^t't^^Lli,  W.With  th 

«)ttaliti«s  of  poetry,  by  the  ftctiou  o£  pumu  m . 
POETRY,  pi'itr^,*.  Metrical  coniposit.^ » 

the  art  ur  practice  of  writii^  Jl^** 

poetical  p%%ed  by  LrOOgle 
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BJr  107,  B6t  10S-tAb«  171,  tib  179,  biU  ITS— ill  MO— pt&nd  818-<iUii  466,  Ttu  460. 

POITRELL,  p^'trll,  t.  299.  Armour  for 
the  hre«st  of  a  horse ;  a  gnving-tuul. 

POISE,  pMze,  #4  299.  Balance,  equipoise, 
eqiiihhriuni ;  a  regulating  puwer. 

To  POISE,  p&^ze,  r.  a.  Tu  balance,  to  bold 
or  place  in  equiponderance  ;  to  be  equipon- 
dcianl  to;  to  wei|;h  ;  tu  oppress  with  weight. 

PCiKE,  p6ke,  f .  A  pocket,  a  small  bag. 

To  POKE,  p^ke,  r.  a.  To  feel  in  tbe  dark, 
to  search  an V  tiling  with  a  l.iu|t  inslrumciit. 

POKER,  p^'kGr,  i.  98.  The  iron  bar  witb 
whkh  men  stir  tiie  fire. 

POLAR,  p^lir,  a.  88.  Found  near  tbe  pole, 
i^ing  near  the  pole,  issuing  from  the  pole. 

POLARITY,  pA-lir'^.t^,  t .  Tendency  to  tbe 
pole. 

POLARY,  p^lir4,  c  Tending  to  tbe  pole, 
having  a  direction  towards  the  pole. 

POLE,  p6le,  f .  Tbe  extremity  of  the  axis  of 
tbe  earth,  either  of  the  poinu  on  which  tlie 
world  turns  ;  a  long  staff ;  a  tall  piece  uf  tim- 
ber erected  ;  a  measore  of  leiigtn  containing 
five  yards  and  a  half ;  au  instiuroent  of  mea* 
surins. 
To  POLE,  p^le,  r.  a.  To  fnmisb  witb  polet. 

POLEAXE,  pAle'iks,  t.  An  axe  fixed  to  a 

lonp  pole. 
POLECAT.p^leldtyf.The  fitchew,  a  stink- 

ii.ir  aniniul. 
POLEMICAL,  i>A-l^mW-kil,(  a.    Contiv>. 
POLEM ICK,  p&-l^m'mlk,  609.  j  versial,  dis- 
putative. 

ty  Tb*  o  In  tlirsc  words  U  nndcr  ih«  s«m«  prcdlca> 
meoc  ■•  tlut  In  Obedience,  whtcb  mv. 

POLEMICK,  p^lem'mik,!.  inHputant,con. 
tfoVfrtl*t 

POLESTAR,  pAle'stdr,  «.  A  sUr  near  the 
pole  by  which  navigators  compute  ilair  north- 
ern latitude,  c^Uusure  .lodestar  ;  an^  ^uide  or 
direct,  r. 

POUCE,  pA-Uts',  f.  112.  Tbe  regnlaUon 
and  government  of  a  city  or  country,  so  far  as 
ref^ards  the  iithahitants. 

POLICED,  pA-l^f«l',  a.  S59.  Regulated, 
formed  into  a  regular  course  of  admhiistra- 
tion. 

POLICY,  pAn^si,  f.  Tbe  art  of  govern, 
roent,  chiefly  with  respect  to  foreign  powers ; 
art,  prudence,  maiiageiiicnt  of  affairs,  strata- 
gem; a  warrajit  for  money  in  the  publick 
funds. 

To  POLISH,  punish,  r.  a.  To  smooth,  to 
brighten  by  attrition,  lo  gloss  ;  to  make  ele- 
gant of  manners. 

To  POLISH,  p^Hlsb,  r.  ».  To  answer  to 
the  act  of  polishing,  to  receive  a  gli»ss. 

POLISH,  p^l'lUb,  f.  544.  Artificial  gloss, 
brightness  given  by  attrition ;  elegance  of 
manners. 

POLISH  ABLE,  pAialsb-i-bl, «.  Capable  of 
being  t»oii^lied. 

POLISHER,  pAl'lisb-ir,  t.  98.  Tbe  person 
or  instruroettt  ihnt  givrs  a  gloss. 

POLITE,  pA-llte',a.  170.  Glossy,  smootb— 
ill  this  Keiise  only  technically  ased  ;  elegant 
of  manners. 

POLITELY,  phAkelkM-  Witb  elegance  of 
manners,  genteelly. 

POLITENESS,  p6.llte'n^,s.  Elegance  of 
manners,  gentilit^.  good  breeding. 

POLITES8E,  pi-lf-tis',  s.   Frtneh.    Used 


POIGNANCY,  pW'nln-i*,  s.   S87.    The 
power  of  ttimulaiing  the  palate,  sharpness  ; 
the  power  of  irritation,  asperity. 
POIGNANT,  p^ninl,  a.  S87.    Sharp,  sti- 
mulating  tlie  palate ;  severe,  piercing,  pain- 
ful ;  irriuting,  satirical,  keen. 
POINT,  p&int,  f.  299.  Tbe  sharp  end  of 
any  instrument ;  a  string  with  a  tag ;  head- 
land, prtmontory  ;  a  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  an 
indivisible  part  of  space;  an  indivisible  part 
of  time,  a  moment ;  a  small  space ;  space ; 
ponctiiiu,  nicety  ;  part  required  of  time  or 
space,  critical  momeiii,  exact  place ;  degree, 
state;  note  of  distinction  in  writing,  a  stop; 
a  spot,  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  s|>ots, 
divrsioii  by  maiks  into  which  any  thing  is  dis- 
tinguished in  a  circle  or  other  plane,  as  at 
tables  tbe  ace  or  sise  Point ;  one  of  the  de- 
grees into  which  the  circumfererice  of  the  ho- 
rison  and  the  mariner's  compass  is  .divided  ; 
particular  place  tu  which  any  thing  is  direct* 
ed ;  respect,  regard  ;  an  aim  ;  the  act  of  a  dog 
in  luorking  out  the  game ;  the  particular  thing 
required  ;    particu^  instance,  example ;    a 
single  posiuun,a  single  assertion,a  single  part 
of  a  complicated  question,  a  tingle  part  of  any 
whole  ;  a  note,  a  tune. — PointbluiV, directly, 
as  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the  pointblank,  or  white 
mark. — A  Point  of  war,  a  certain  measure  beat 
on  the  drum. 
To  POINT,  pMnt,  t.  a.  To  sharpen,  to  forge 
or  grind  to  a  point ;  to  direct  towards  an  ob- 
ject by  way*  of  forcing  it  on  the  notice ;  to 
show  as  by    directing  the  finger:  to  direct 
towards  a  place ;  to  distinguish  by  stops  or 
|>oiiii«. 
To  POINT,  pJint,  r.  n.  To  note  witb  tbe 
fini^er;  to  force  upon  the  notice  by  directing 
the  finger  towards  it ;  to  distinguish  words  or 
sentences  bjr  points ;  to  indicate  as  dogs  do 
to  sp«irtsmeii  ;  to  show. 
POINTED,   p&tut'ld,  a.   Sharp,  having  a 
ftharp  point  or  pick  ;  epigraiumaucal,  abound- 
ing in  conceits. 
POINTEDLY,  piint'jd-le,  ad.  In  a  point- 
ed manner. 
POINTEDNESS,  piW jd-n&,   a.   Sharp- 
nest,  pickeduets  with  asperity  ;  epigramma- 
ticaJ  smartness. 
H>INTEL,  piint'll,  s .  Any  tbing  on  a  point. 
'OINTER,  p<&(nt'&r,  s.  98.  Any  tbing  that 
points ;  a  dog  that  points  out  game  to  sports- 


*OINTfNOSTOCK,pftkt1ng.st^,s.Some- 

thing  made  tbe  object  of  ridicule. 
'OINTLESS,  piktlls,  a.  Blunt,  not  sbarp, 
obtuse. 

*OISON,  pUVn,  s.  170,  299.  That  which 
destroys  ur  injures  li'e  by  a  small  quantity, 
stmI  by  means  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 
▼rnom, 

o  POISON,  pUVn,  V.  a.  To  infect  with 
poison  ;  to  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison 
given  ;  to  corrupt,  to  taint. 
*OWON.TREE,pW^*n.tr**,s.  A  plant 
'OISONER,   pli^a'n-^r,  t.  98.    One  who 
poisons ,  a  corrupter. 

'OISONOUS,  p6^z*n&s,a.  Venomous,  bav- 
i^V  the  qvaliiies  of  poison. 
"OISONOUftLY,  pi^Vn-As-l^  od.  Venom- 
otwly. 

OISONOUSNESS,  pJeVn-fisnls,  s.  Tbe 
qnattty  ol  bcioic  poisonous,  ▼cnofflousocts. 
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POLITICAL,  p6.lit'tJi.Ul,rt.  170,  Relating 

to  n  litick^  relating  t-i  ilw  a  imiiiitlr.aioii  of 
i.utlick  atTairs  ;  cunnine.  skiif.'l. 
POLITICALLY,  pA-li't^kal-tf,  flW.    M  ith 
rtLiiiuii  to  publick  adiniuislrauuii ;  artfully, 

iM)liticHlly*  .     ,    t      t  ^  1 

POLITICIAN,  p6l-li-lW4n, «.  One  versed 
in  U»e  arlt  of  governracjit,  oue  skilied  in  po- 
liticks ;  a  mail  of  artifice,  one  of  deep  con- 
trivance. ^       .     ,  ^    ,.   .       .        .    M 

POLITICK,  p6l'I^-tlk,  a.   PoliUcal,  civil ; 

urudfut,  ver»f d  in  uifHir*  ;  artful,  cuiinmp. 
POLITICKLY,  p6ni-lik-l^  ad.    Artfully, 

cuiiuiniily  .    ,  _.         . 

POLITICKS,  pfin^tlks,  «.  The  science  of 
Korernraenl,  the  art  or  practice  of  adiiimister- 
ini:  publick  affairt. 
POLITY,  p6nM*,f.  A  form  of  government 

civil  constitution. 
POLL,  pMl,  f.  406.  The  head ;  a  r aU- 
lo»iUC  or  list  of  voters  at  an  election,  a  register 
of  heads  ;  a  fith,  called  generally  a  chub ;  a 
chevin. 
To  POLL,  pAll,  r.  w.  To  lop  the  top  of  trees  ; 
to  pull  off  hair  from  the  head,  tu  clip  short,  to 
shear;  to  mow,  to  crop  ;  to  plunder,  to  strip, 
to  pill ;  to  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons  ; 
U)  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter.  . 

POLLARD,  pAl'Urd,  «.  88.  A  tree  lopped  ; 

the  cliub-hsh. 
POLLEN,  p6nin,  t.  90.    A  fine   po\fder 
commonly  understood  by  the  word  farina,  as 
also  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 
POLLER,  pAndr,  f.  98.    Robber,  pillager, 

plunderer  ;  he  who  voles  or  polls. 
POLLEVIL.  pAl4Vl,  J.  Pollevil  is  a  large 
swelling,  inflammation,  or  impusthume  in  the 
horse's  pole  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
POLLOCK,  p6ri6k,  «.  166.  A  kind  offish. 
To  POLLUTE,  pdl-l6te',  r.a.  To  make  un- 
clean, in  a  religious  sense  ;  to  defile  ;  to  uiiit 
with  guilt ;  to  corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill. 
POLLUTEDNESS,  pAriu't^d-u^s^.  Defile- 
ment, the  stale  of  beniji  piUufed. 
POLLUTF.R,  pAl-li'tur,  «.  96.  Defiler,  cor- 

rupiir 
POLLUTION,  pAl-li'sliun,  «.    The  act  of 
dcfilmu  ;  the  stHteof  btitig  defiled, defilc>i»ent. 
POLTRON,  p4l-tr66n',  J.    A    coward,  a 
scoundrel. 

iy  This  i»  ooe  of  those  lull  French  hi.ir  Fn^iitti 
Wuiffs  thm  show  al  once  oor  itr*ti«  to  intiiaUr  the 
nat4l  vuw«l,  sod  oar  incapacity  to  du  it  pru|«vrl>.— 
tWe  k'ncvre. 

POLY,pAni,«.  An  herb.    ,  ^     ,,     , 
POLVACOUhTICK,    pilt-i-kWstlk,    «. 

Any  thing  that  multiplies  oi  magnifivt  s«<unds. 

fy  llic  rraton  why  tb*  o,  Uiofifb  nn(l«r  ibr  trcoiMl- 
ai^  «ccral.  I'*  ih«-  6t«t  •>li4ble  ul  lhi»  and  llie  thie« 
fwtKlWiat  wor«U,  U  loiif,  is  iHcautr  lv»o  vowvU  •«€• 

■rd  H   ii  '  ..--.-      .--  «  .- 
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in  tiic  roUovkiuy  •>hat>lcs.— bee  Pimc  pl«s, 

POLYANTHUS,  pA  U-4n'M&«,  s.    A  plant 

bearing  many  fluwcri. 
POLYEDRON,  p^lc-i'driJn,  t.     A   solid 

ficure  with  many  sides 
POLYEDRICAL,   p*l44d dri-kil,    J 
POLYKDROUS,    pA.|*4dr6»,  114.    f 

Havitkgiiiany  »id«».  • 

POLYOAMIST,  pi-llRgl-miil,  •.  One  who 

liulds  the  lawfolntsft  of  omkv  wives  than  oom 

atatioM.  .^ 
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POLYGAMY,  p^lig'g4.Bi*,«.51S.  Plwl- 

itv  of  wives. 
POLVGLOT,  pillc-glot,  a,  Htvb«»«By 

luncuHtfcs.  t.  m  r 

POLYGON,  p6l'le-g5n,  i.  166.  A  igureof 
manv  an^i«"».  ,-,,14.  »,  _i 

POLYGONAL,  pA-llg go-nil,  c.  Htvinj 
maiiv  aiktlc*.        ...  »  - 

POLYGU AM,  piJllc-grim, «.  A  figure  eoa- 
sikling  of  a  treat  iiuiuher  of  lines. 

POLYGRAPHY,pA-UggrA-«i,  »  The  "< 
of  writing  in  several  unusual  roaniiefs  sf 
ciphers.  ^    I  .  I   .  a  4 

POLYHEDRON,  piU-hedrin,  f.  Aiy 
thint:  with  many  sides.  «  ^  .,    ^. 

POLY  LOGY,  pA-iaiA-ji,  t.  518.  Talkabt^ 

POLYMATHY,  p^Hm'ml-l^,  i.  *!«•  J^< 
knowledge  of  many  aru  aiid  sciences,  aha s* 
acquaiiiiauce  wiih'many  differeitt  subjects. 

POLYPETALOUS,  pil-U-p*^^*^  *• 
H.vins  manv  pelah.       ,      ,     ,  ^  .. 

POLYPHONISM,p^liff0.nlnn,s.  Moln- 
I'lirity  "f  ^ontid. 

POLYPODY,  pA-lipA-d^.f.    A  plant 

POLYPOUS,  pAl1e-p6s,ii.  314.  Havmf  tk 
naiure  of  a  polvpus,  having  fret  or  "»*»*•• 

POLYPUS,  p6l  le-pfis,  «.  Polypus  sign^J 
any  ihian  in  general  with  many  r*»ois  ur  fctu 
as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  ;  but  it  is  hkf«w 
applied  to  a  lotmh  c<mcrttion  of  pvnM» 
bh»od  in  the  heart  and  arteries ;  an  mum 
with  many  feet;  a  creature  considm<J  fc? 
some  naturalists  as  a  link  between  «*»«■"*■ 
and  vegetable  cicaiion,  as  partaking  <*  0^ 
their  natures.       ^     ,     .  ,  »        ,^.1. 

POLYSCOPE,  pint  skApe,  $.  A  maltiplj 

POLYSPERMOUS,  pil-l^-spir^k  i 
Those  plants  are  thus  called  which  hate »^ 
than  four  seeds  sutcrtdinjj  each  flo*«*«»' 
this  without  any  ceruin  order  or  norobcr. 

POLYSYLLABICAL,pAl-U-«il-libl>e-k£. 
a.  Havinc  many  »V»ables.  . 

POLYSYLLABLfe,  pAli*-fll-U.hl,  s.  * 
word  of  many  sy  11 -hies.  ^1^ 

POLYTHEISM,  p6l'li-/ik*-tan,  #.  The  *« 
trine  of  plurality  vf  jtods.  ,^   j^. 

POLYTHElST,D4ll^-*i^-kt,  s.  Oaetk- 
hulds  pluralilv  uf  pods. 

POMACEOU'S,  pA-mi'shis,  «.  MT.  O 
sisting  of  apples. 

POMADE,  pA-nide',  t.   A  fragMt  •* 

ment.  ,       -        »  *      -n 

POMANDER,  pA-roln'dto, J.  M.  Af»«** 

hall,  a  perfumed  ball  of  powder. 
POMATUM,  pA-mi'lOnJ,  t.  Aa  oiatiK»t 
POMEGRANATE,  pGm-grln'nIt,  s.  * 

IlK-tree;  tin- fruit. 
POMEROY,  p6ni'r6d,  ,         }«.  A  tort 
'       *"*•  J  •? 


1»OMEROYAL,  pini-r^jlL  J  W'*  ^ 

POM  I  FERGUS,  pA-rotrfhr-Oa,  «•  ^  ?7 
applied  to  plains  which  have  tl»e  bff^  «^ 
and  are  covered  with  a  thick  hafd  ru»d. 

POMMEL,  piro'mil,  t.  W.  A  ^^'±n 
or  km»h  ;  Uie  knot  that  baUnces  ^^T^ 
the  sw..rd  i  the  protuberant  part  of  tae  i^ 
die  before.  ,         «.  «^  , ,  Uad 

To  POMMEL,  pftm^nn,  t»,  «.  1^  b«*  "^ 
and  bloe,  to  br«isc,  to  pMck. 

POMP,  pAiip.  s.  Splendcmr,  pjdt ;  •  F* 
cession  of  splendoMr  and  psieslrf*' 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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POBIPHOLYX,  p6m'f;^lik«,  $.  Pompholyx 
U  «  whitr,  light,  mnd  vtry  friable  iubsUnce, 
{uund  in  ctuku  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
fbrnaces  tad  of  the  coven  of  the  large  cro- 
ctblet. 
POMPION,  p&m^.&A,  J.  105.  A  pumpkin. 
POMPOSITY,  p^'ptskM,  f .  An  affecu- 
tiou  of  pomponmett. 

t3*  Thoofii  tkU  word  to  not  to  be  fmind  tn  JoIibmmi 
•r  dbcridaa,  tl  hM  l>«ca  adopted  by  tcmt  of  onr  other 
iadkogrtfhen,  aad  m  frcqacntly  occor*  la  coover^ 
Mli—  at  to  deaenro  a  place  In  tbe  Uof(iiagc. 

POMPOUS,   pSm'pfti,  0.  114.    Splendid, 

■agiiificent,  grand. 
POMPOUSLY,  p6m'pftt.l^,  od.   Magnifi- 

eentij,  tpleiididly. 
POMPOUSNESS,p^'pis.Dis,«.  Magni. 

5oeitoe,   tplendotir,  showineis,  o»teiitatioa»* 

neat. 
POND,  p6nd, «.  A  imall  pool  or  lake  of  wa- 
ter, a  baflii,  water  nut  running  or  eniiiiog 

aoj  itreanu 
To  PONDER,  p4n'd&r,  r.  a.  06.   To  weigh 

meataJlj,  to  consider,  to  attend. 
To  PONDER,  p4n'd&r,  v.  a.  To  think,  to 

PONDERABLE,  pdu'dir-i-bl,  a.  Capable 

ti>  be  weighed,  measurable  hy  scales. 
PONDERAL,  piin'd&r-ii,  a.  EsUmatcd  by 

weight.  diatin|2utthed  from  numeral. 
PONDERATION,  pdn^l&rlt'shan,  «.  The 

act  of  weigbing.         ,    , 
PONDERER,  p6n'd&r.&r,  j.  He  who  pon- 

dars. 
PONDEROSITY,     p^u-dir-ils'si.t^,       ». 

WcMht,  gfavitv,  heaviness. 
POSDEROVS,  p<in'ddr-fi8,  a,  314.  Heavy, 

wciglHy  >    irapurtant,    ukomenious ;    fofciblc, 

ttttmuiy  impulsive. 
PONDEROUSLY,  p^n'd^&a-lc,  ad.  With 

PONDEHOUSNESS,    p^n'd&r-As-nls,     «. 

Heavinrsa,  wcighr,  ie/avity> 
PONDWEED,  p^od'w^d,  t.  A  plant. 
PON  ENT,pA'n^nt,«.We8tern.— See  lAtmui, 
PONIARD,  p^oy^,«.llS,t7S.  Adagger, 

a  ahttrt  aiabt*flng  weapim. 
To  PON  LARD,  p^a'ylrd,  r.  a.  To  lUb  with 

a  p<»nMrd< 
PONTAOE^  p^n'tldlje, «.  90.  Doty  paid  for 

the  rvparatson  of  bridges. 
PONrfr'F,  pi&n  tif,f .  A  priest,  a  high  priest; 

PON^nflnLC AL,  pAn-tiff^-kll,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  bisli  prirst;  p<>ptab;  splcmiid,  magnifi' 
cent ;  bridle-building :  in  this  sense  it  is  used 
bjr  Mskcm  oiily.    ,      ,   _,     , 

PONTIFICAL,  p6n4!ni-kil,  t.  A  book 
containini;  rites  and  cercnniuies  ecclesiastical. 

PONTIFICALLY,  p^.tiri;k.kAl4,  md.  In 
a  pontifical  manner. 

PONTIFICATE,  pAntirri-kAt,  #.  00.   Pa- 

POl5tl¥lCE,  pAnl^.fli,  f.  142.   Bridge. 

Work,  edifice  of  a  brid^.     Little  u»ed. 
'ONTIFIClAL,pAo-t^.fi«h'ill,a.  Relating 

to  pcwMitf*  «»r  p«»|ies  — Mason. 
H>NTON«  p^'tMa',  9.    A  floating  bridge, 

or  biwnliots  U  pa«s  over  waUr.— See  taUron 

mtwA  Emm^  ■ 
>ON  Y,  p6'»^»  <•  A  fmall  borne. 
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POOL,  pWl,  t.  SD6. 
water. 

POOP,  p&ip,  f.  S06.  The  hindennoat  part 
nf  the  ship. 

POOR,  p6&r,  a.  S06.  Indigent,  oppretiad 
with  want ;  trifling,  narrow  ;  paltry,  ntean : 
unhappy,  uaeafv  ;  deprrased,  low ;  a  word 
of  tenderness,  dear;  a  word  of  sliglit  con- 
tempt, wretched ;  iK>t  aood,  not  fit  for  anjr 
Eur|H>se. —  I'he  r<>or,  tnoMs  who  are  in  toe 
iwest  rank  of  tlie  eomniufHty,  those  who  can- 
not subsist  bufi  by  tbe  charity  of  others ;  bar- 
lan,  dry,  as,  a  poor  toil ;  4c«ii,  emaciated,  as,  a 
poor  horse  ;  without  spirit,  flaccid. 

POORLY,  pUn^,  ad.  Without  weidth ; 
with  tittle  auccesa  \  meanly,  withoat  spirit ; 
without  di(;nity. 

POORJOHN,  p&&r-Jdn',  a.  A  aoit offish. 

POORNESS,  p&^r'n^s,  a.  Poverty,  indi 
gence,  want ;  luearuieas,  lowncss,  want  of  dig* 
nity  ;  sterility,  barrcuitess. 

POOKSPIRITED,  pi6r.splrit4d,  a.  Mean, 
Cuwardly. 

POORSPIRITEDNESS,  pMr-fpIrlt-^- 
nia, «.  Neanoast,  cowardice. 

POl^,  p^p,  f .  A  small,  smart,  qi&ick  sound. 
ty  Undotibicdlv  dvrhred  from  tlit  aolae  eaasad  by 

ilie  mddea  esipaluoa  of  tome  smell  body. 

To  POP,  p6p,  r.  a.  To  aiova  uajfctr  with 
a  auick,  atMldeu,  and  uaeitfiected  riMbn. 

To  POP,  pop,  i:.  a.  To  put  oat  or  in  sod- 
d**iii\ ,  &lily,  tir  unexpectedly  ;  to  shift. 

POPE,  pipe,  f .  Hie  bishop  of  Rome ;  a  small 
lish,  by  some  called  a  rutfe. 

POPEDOM, -pApe'dOm,  «.  166.  Papacy, 
papal  digaitv. 

POPERY,  p6'p6r.^,  f.  555.  A  same  giren 
by  Prutesuats  to  tbe  mligiun  of  tlie  Church  of 
Rcmie 

POPCSEYE,  pApel,  J.  Tbe  gland  snnround- 
vd  with  fnt  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

POPGUN,  p6p'g4n,  a.  A  gun  with  which 
cltiMreii  plar ,  tliat  only  nmkes  a  noise. 

POPINJAY,  p^p'pin-jA,  ».  A  parrot;  a 
woixlpccker  ;  a  trifling  Tup. 

POPISH,  p^pfsh,  a.  An  epithet  of  con- 
tempt for  waiU  is  taatfJH  by  ism  pope ;  rela- 
tive to  what  is  called  Popery. 

POPISHLY,  p6  plsh-l^,  ad.  In  a  popish 
ronnner. 

POPLAR,  p6p1ir,#.b8.   A  tree. 

POPPY,  p^p'p^,  f.  A  soporiferous  plant. 

POPULACE,  pAp'pij-lis,  f.  01.  Tbe  vul- 
gar, the  multitude. 

POPULACY,  p^p'p4.ll-«*,  t.  The  common 
people,  the  multitude.  Little  or  scarcely  ever 
used. 

POPULAR,  p6p'p&.Mr,  a.  88.  Vulgar,  ple- 
briaii  ;  suiiahlr  to  tlie  common  people  ;  t>*— 
luv«-d  by  ihf"  pciiple,  pirasing  to  the  (»r»iplr  ; 
stadiuuft  of  the  favoor  of  the  people  ;  prevail- 
iiiK  '>r  racing  am«>ng  the  populace,  as,  a  pupu- 
lar  di  stem  per, 

POPULMUTY,  p.^p-piUr'^e,  t.  Ora- 
ciouinest  among  the  {•c*>plr,  stMte  of  beiiiK  fa- 
vtmrtd  by  ibc  |»enple ;  re(»re»entatioii  suited 
to  vul);ar  cdiiceptiuii ;  in  this  sense  little  used. 

POPULARLY,  pdp:pi.Ur.l*,ed.    In  a  po- 
pular  manner ;  so  a«  to  please  the  crowd  ^ 
cording  tu  '^ulffir^'^^^^t.OOglir 
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To  POPULATE,  p6p'pi-llite, «. ».  To  breed 

fMfopte. 
POPULATION,  p6p-pi-l4'8hfiii,    t.    The 

state  of  a  country  with  respect  to  iiumtK-ra  uf 

POPULOUS,  p6p'pA-l&»i  «•  514.  FuU  of 
people,  numerously  inhabited. 

POPULOUSLY,  pAp'p&-ld»-li,  ad.  With 
inuch  people. 

POPULOUSNESS,  pAp'p&.]ii8.ni8,t.  The 
state  of  abuundinf!  with  people. 

PORCELAIN,  p^r's^-l&ne,  f.  China,  china 
ware. 

PORCH,  pirtsh,  j.  t62.  A  roof  supported 
bj  pillars  before  a  door,  an  entrance ;  a  por- 
tico, a  covered  walk. 

PORCUPINE,  p&r'k&.pbe, «.  149.  A  kind 
of  large  hedgehog. 

POPE,  pAre,  «.  Spiracle  of  the  skin,  pats- 
age  of  perspiration ;  any  nanow  spiracle  or 
passaf^. 

To  PORE,  p&re,  v.  n.  To  look  with  great  in- 
tenseness  and  care. 

POREBUND,  pAre^llnd,  a.  Near-sighted, 
short-sighted.  Commonly  written,  and  al- 
ways pronounced,  Pwrhknd. 

PORINESS,  p&'r^-n^,  t.  Fulness  of  pores. 

PORK,p6rk,  J.  Swine's  flesh. 

PORKER,  pirk'&r,  j.  A  hog,  a  pig. 

PORKEATER,  pirk'^t&r,  #.  One  who 
feeds  on  pork. 

PORKET,  pArkit,  #.  99.  A  yonng  hog. 

PORKLINO,  p6rkling,  t.  410.   A  young 

PofosiTY,  pA-rAs'si-ti,  t.  Quality  of 
having  pores. 

POROUS,  p^'rus,  a.  S14.  Having  small  spi- 
racles or  passages. 

POROUSNESS,  pA'r&s-nls,  s.  The  quality 
of  having  p<»res. 

PORPHYRE,  pir'f&r,     )f.    Marble    of  a 

PORPHYRY,  p^r'f4r-*,J  particular  kind. 

PORPUS?*^1  ^''^^'  '•  Theseahog. 

PORRACEOUS,  p6r.ri'8hi8,a.    Greenish. 

PORRECTION,  p^r-r^k'shiin,  #.  The  act 
of  reaching  forth. 

PORRET,  p<&r'rU,  t.  99.  A  scallion. 

PORRIDGE,  p6rrldje,;t.  Food  made  by 
boiliuti  meat  and  other  ingredients  in  water. 

PORRIDGEPOT,  p^r'ridje.p6t,  t.  The  pot 
ill  which  meat  is  boiled  iut  a  family. 

PORRINGER,  pir'rb-jfir,  i.  A  vessel  in 
which  broth  is  eaten.  It  seems  in  Shake- 
speare's time  to  have  bctn  a  word  of  cou- 
lem|it  for  a  head-dres^. 

PORT,  pArt,  s.  A  harbour,  a  safe  station  for 
ships;  a  gale,  Shew  all  thy  pratset  vithin  the 
ports  of' the  liauf^hter  of' bum;  the  apertiirr  in  a 
ship  at  which  the  ^'un  is  put  out ;  carriage, 
air,  mien  ;  the  name  of  the  wine  uf  Oporto  in 

POi^TAHLE,  pir'tl-bl,  a.  405.  Manageable 
bj^  the  hand  .  such  as  may  be  btirne  ultMig 
with  one  ;  ftuch  as  is  transported  or  carried 
from  one  pUce  to  another  ;  suflerabie,  sup- 
f>orlabir. 

POKTABLKM^SS,  pAr'ti-bln^,  t.  The 
qitaltty  <>i  Ihii.c  |H.rtablr. 

PORTAGE,  pArt'idje,  «.  90.  The  price  of 
carru^ei  porthole. 
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PORTAL,  pir'tll,  t.  88.  The  gate,  \kt  irck 

under  which  the  gate  opens. 
PORTANSE,  pAr'tlnse,t.  Air,  miei ;  ifc- 

iiieaiiour.     Obsolete. 

PORTASS,  p6r  Us,  s.  A  breviary,  a  pit^er. 

book.     Obsolete. 
PORTCULLIS,  pArt-k&nis,  i .  A  sort  of  w- 

chine  like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gala  of  • 

citv,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  ao  eixnj. 
To  PORTCULLIS,pArt-k61'lis,e.a,Tohtr, 

to  shut  up. 
PORTED,  p^rt'ld,  a.  Borae  in  a  ceitaiBot 

regular  order. 
To  PORTEND,  p8r.tlnd',r.  a.  To  foretoka, 

to  foreshdw  as  omens. 
PORTENSION,  pir-t&sb&B,  #.  The  act  of 

foreiokening. 
PORTENT.  pJr-tint',  t.  Omen  of  ai,p». 

digy  foretokening  misery. 
PORTENTOUS,  pir-tln'tfts,  a.  Moastrms, 

prodigious,  foretokening  ill. 
PORTER,  pir't&r,  #.  98.  One  that  has  tkr 

charge  of  the  gate ;  one  who  waits  at  the  dou 

to  receive  messages  ;  one  who  carries  bunka 

for  hire  ;  a  kind  of  stroi.g  beer. 
PORTERAGE,  pAi'tir-idje,  ».  90.  Mote? 

paid  for  carriage. 
PORT-FOLIO,  pArt-fAnW,  s.    An  empty 

binding,  of  the  size  of  a  large  book,  to  kct; 

loose  paj  er  in. — Mtutm. 
PORTICO,  pMi-kA,  f.  AcoTered  walk,! 

piazza. 
PORTION,  pAr'shin,  t.    A  part;  a  part 

assigned,  an  allotment,  a  dividend;  part<^ 

an  inheritance  given  to  a  child,  a  fortanc;  > 

wife's  fortune. 
To  PORTION,  pAr'sh&n,  r.  a.  To  divide,!. 

parcel  ;  to  endow  with  a  f«>rtune. 
PORTION ER,  pAr'sh&n.&r,  #.  98.  Oae  tki 

divides. 
PORTLINESS,  pArtl^n^  «.    Dignity  d 

mien,  grandeur  of  demeanour. 
PORTLY,  pArtl^,  a.  Grand  of  mien;  bolki, 

swelling. 
PORTMAN,  p6rt'min,  f.88.  An  inbahhaH 

or  burgess,  as  those  of  the  Cinqiic  Ports. 
PORTMANTEAU,  pArt-min'tA,  t.  A  ckrft 

or  bag  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 
PORTRAIT,  pAr'tdite,  t.  90.     A  pictvt 

drawn  after  tlie  life. 
PORTRAITURE,  pAr'tri-t&re,  a.    Pictart, 

paiiitfd  resi-mblaiice. 
To  PORTRAY,  pAr-tr^',  r. «.  491.  To  paiat 

to  describe  by  picture ;  to  adorn  wiik  p^- 

tores. 
PORTRESS,  pAr'trls,*.  A  female  guardki 

of  a  gate. 
PORY,  pA'ri,  a.  FuU  of  pores. 
To  P08E,  p^e,  r.  a.  To  puaale,  to  grawl 

to  put  to  a  stand  or  stop. 
POSER,  pA  z6r,  f .  98.  One  that  aaketk  %t^ 

tioiis  to  try  CH^Micities.  an  esamitirr. 
POSITED,  p6zzh'ld,  a.  Placed  ;  rangrd. 
POSITION,  p^sish  6ii,  s.   Sute  of  bene 

placed,  situation ;  principlr  Uid  down  .  •- 

vaiicemeiit  uf  any   principiv  ;    in   gravn-* 

the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  bcfvrw  two  evta  - 

naiits. 
POSITIONAL,  p^aish  &aH,  «.    K«sp»ct- 

iou  posiiioiu  .^r^rrlr 

POSITIVE,  pA»^dT,^^ii^.^Not  •*«»• 
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POSTERIORS,  p6«-t*Vi-fiix,  t.  168.  The 
POSTERIORITY,  pis-t^^-^r'^t^  i .  Th« 


liw.  rr«l.  absolute :  direct,  imt  implied ;  dop. 
matioiJ,  rcad,v  to  Uy  down  noiiuii*  with  ct'ii- 
fideiicc,  willed  by  •rbiuary  •ppointnirni; 
certai**,  n^tured. 

POSITIVELY,  p6i'i^-tl  v.le,rtrf.  A  bsolutcly, 
hy  way  of  dirtcl  poiition  ;  certainly,  wiih«.ut 
dubilaiiMii ;  uereroptoriiv.  in  $l^•u•J  lernis. 

POSITIVENESS,  pdz'r7:-tiv-D^»,f.  Actual- 
iie»9,not  m«fe  negation  ;  pcre-inplorincM,  con- 
6dence. 

POSSE,  ptt'sh,  i.  An  «nnf d  power,  consist- 
iiiiT  "f  thi*  iMipulnce. 

To  POSSESS,  ^tz-zh\  v.  a.  170.  To  have 
as  an  owner,  to  be  inH»ier  of ;  to  ei\j«»y ,  or  oc- 
cupy actually  ;  to  seijtc,  to  obtain ;  to  have 
power  over,  as  an  unclean  spirit  j  lo  elVccl  by 
intestine  power, 
t^  The  o  In  the  %nX  sjlbblc  of  f<t»tt»M,ziA  it*  com- 

poMMlt,  Is  exactly  ondcr  tbc  saiitc  prcUicanKni  m  iIi« 

•aiM  Irner  in  oceasion,  oUditHce,  Ac.  which  •«€. 

POSSESSION,  pAz-zcah  un,  «.  The  sUte 
of  owiiii.g  or  li«vinf(  iu  one's  own  hands  or 

POSSESSIVE,  p^z-zla'tiv,  a.  Having  pos- 

POSSESSORY,  p6z'zc8-8&r4,  a.    Having 

pouesvioii. 

^  Vor  the  smne  reason  th»c  I  have  plitced  the  ae- 
c«uf  o«  the  ArM  «> liable  oi  Dimiuarift  I  bav«  placed 
k  o«  the  fir»t  •)IUblr  uf  iliir  word;  our  1  UKt>«S« 
»rcmj  U>  prefer  «ki  I  vine  U  fiuiii  thr  L«lln  pt»f»**>' 
riu^,  lo  furmioi;  il  im.ih  our  own  woid  f>oi^€St :  ■n«», 
wbrii  this  i«  tbc  cusc,  ilir  nco  iM  u  KCiicr.iily  on  lh« 
%*U  ■>ll»ble,  bvcainse  ihe  MioinLiry  accrnl  «a«  t>n 
that  syllab.c  in  lh«  Cii|lUli  |tr«>i>iu<c()«nunof  Ibr  Lxtin 
wofd.— Scv  /Scttdrmu.  \u.  Jubii^un  and  Mr.  Sbcii* 
daa  (Ivc  Ibi*  word  Uic  Mine  ncmitu^tlon  «•  I  have 
d«(oe ;  l>nt  in<t«t  oi  oor  olb«r  oi  thmpisls  accent  the 
»«roM<l  ryiUblr. 

POSSESSOR,  p6z-zl«'8&r,«.  100.   Owner, 

master,  proprii  tor. 
POSSEl ,  pis'ult,  •.  99.  Milk  curdled  with 

whu*  of  any  acid. 
POSSIBILITY,    pAs-Bi-bU'ctt,    f.     The 

power  of  heini?  in  any  manner,  the  state  of 

nring  tKN»«it>le. 
POSSIBLE,  pA«'8^-bl,  a.  405.    HavioR  the 

power  to  be  or  to  be  done,  not  conti ary  to  the 

nature  of  tilings. 
POSSIBLY,  pAsV^bli,  nd.   By  any  power 

really  existing;  perhaps,  without  absurdity. 
POST,  pA8t,«.  Ahaaty  ine«8cngcr,  a  courier 

who  comes  and  gi»e*  «t  stated  times ;  quick 

coarse  or  tnanner  of  travelling  ;  situation,  seat ; 

military  atatiun;  place,  employ luent,  office; 

a  piece  of  timber  set  erect. 
To  POST,  pAst,  r.  a.  To  travel  with  speed. 
To  POST,  pAst,  r.  «.   To  fix  opprobriously 

cm  poats ;  to  place,  to  Maiion,  i<»  fi»  ;  to  le- 

gistcr    nielhorticflliy,   t«»  trau>c;ibe   from  one 

book  inU»  anotiier  ;  to  delay,  obsolete. 
POSTAGE,  pAatldje, «.  90.  .Mone)  paid  fur 

conveyance  of  a  letter. 
POSTBOY,  pAafb&i,  $.  Courier,  boy  that 

rides  po*t.  «      , 

To  POSTDATE  pWdlite,  e.  «.    To  date 

later  tlian  the  real  time. 
POSTDILUVIAN,  i)Ast.de-l6V^AD,«.  One 

that  livc«l  since  the  flood. 
POSTER,  pAat'ir,  «.  98.  A  courier,  one  that 

travels  hastily. 
POSTERIOR,  p«8-tW  I'r,  n.  Happening 

after,  pUccd  after,  f.lJowniit;  backward. 
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stule  of  being  after,  opposite  to  priority 
POSTERITY,  p^8-tir'i-ti,  *.   Succeeding 

generations,  descendants. 
POSTERN,  pAa'tim,  t.   A  fmall  gate    a 

little  door.  •      >      -,     » 

POSTEXISTENCE,  p(»8t-^-zl8't€n8e,    t. 

Fulurr  e»isl«  nce. 

POSTHASTE,  pAst-hbte',  t.  Haste  like 
that  of  H  courier. 

POSTHORSE,  pAat'borse,  •.  A  horse  sta- 
lionid  fi»r  the  u»e  of  couriers. 

POSTHOUSE,  pAit'hifise,  •.  Post-ofBce. 
house  wliere  letters  are  taken  and  de- 
spatched. ^       .      ,  ^ 

POSTHUMOUS,  pAstli&.mfls,  a.  Done, 
had,  or  pobli«lied  after  one's  death. 

POSTIL,  pistil,  8.  Glosa,  marginal  notes. 

To  POSTIL,  pAs'til,  e.  a.  To  kIoss,  to  illus- 
trate with  marginal  notes. 

POSTILLER,  pAs'tll-ftr,*.  One  who  gWses 
or  illustrates  with  roarpinal  notes. 

POSTILLION,  p6s-tll'y&n,  $,  US.  One 
who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set  of  sii  horses 
hi  a  coach  ;  one  who  guides  a  po»tchai»e. 

POSTMASTER,  p&st'mis-lir,  i.  6ne  who 
has  the  charge  of  a  publick  cofiveynnce  of 
letter*.  ,       , 

PO.STMASTKR-0ENEBAL,  pAst'm&s-tftr. 
jener-il,  *.  He  who  presides  over  the 
posts  or  letter-carriers. 

POSTMERIDIAN,  p6st-ro^-rld'f4B,  «. 
13«ing  in  the  afternoon. — See  Mtnd'utn, 

POSTOFFICE,  pAst'Af-f  k,  i.  Oflice  where 
letters  are  dflivcied  to  the  post,  a  postlM>use. 

To  POSTPONE,  Ast-pAnc',  r.  «.  To  put 
off,  to  dtlay  ;  to  set  in  value  below  something 

POSTSCRIPT,  pAst'ski^pt,  8.  The  para- 
graph added  to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

POSTULANT,  pAs'UhA-Unt,  8.  A  candi- 
date.— Ma»»m. 

To  POSTULATE,  pAs'Uhft-Utc,  t.  a.  To 
beg  or  assume  without  proof. 

POSTULATE,  pis'Uhi-lit,  8.  90.  Position 
»upp«»sed  or  assumed  without  proof. 

POSTULATION,  p^s-tahi-li'shin,  8.  The 
act  of  sup|iosing  without  proof,  graluil(»us 
assumption. 

POSTULATORV,  pis'tshAU-tOr-t,  a.  512. 
Astunting  witluiul    proof;  assumed   williout 
pr<H)f.' 
^  \\f  ibr  Ia»f  0.  fee  D.me-^tlck 

POSTULATL'M,  pAs-tshft-lk't&m,  8.    Si'l. 
Potiiioii  asitiin.  (I  without  proof. 
FT  Tbb  is  a   I.«««n  w.ird  nbkb  f»»rin»  ii»  I'm^l 

»4.n.ctii..es  Hl.r  li»  ...uii.al  Pa^^ulatu,  and  -•  i  .  mm  r» 

a>iu  Ki.Jtti»b   Po»tul..tHm».  H.c   f«'iri.ei  !•    I'r    n.-M 

rli?ib|i.  if  w*-  ■•«•  «)»*c»>a.«lHK  l"t{l<'«"y  1  *"«*  "  ♦^  •"•'* 

Itr  If  we  Ai-  ap.  jUi'it:  Irw  ini-lho«lic*ll)'. 

POSTURE,  i»*»^'tJ«hure,  8.  46S.  Place,  eilu- 
atitMi;  v.,1  HiHiy  r-Ihwation  of  the  pafi^  of 
ibr  boH^  wiib  r«rspcct  to  each  olJirr;  stale, 
dls|><  sition.  ^        .  ,  ~  .    • 

To  POSTURE,  pAs'ishOre,  r.  a.  To  i-nt  m 

aiivpwrticular  ;»l.ceor  di«iM>»ition. 
POSTU  REM  ASTER,  pda'tshur-mts-tdr,  8. 
One  who  iiiici.rs  or  practises  artificial  coulof- 
lions  of  the  body.  ^ 
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POT  POU 

»7  U9.  Flte  79,  At  77,  dU  89,  fit  Si-mi  09,  mli  M-pbe  106,  pk  107-iii  lOS,  mtre  IM, 

POSY,  pA's^,  t«   A  bunch  of  flowers;  a 
motto  on  a  rin^. 


POT.  p^t,  f.   A  Teasel  in  which  meat  is 

boiled  oil  the  fire ;  vessel  to  huld  liquids ; 

▼essel  made  of  earth ;  a  pewter  vessel  or  mug 

bolditiff  a  quart  vr  pint  of  beer.«>To  go  to  Pot, 

to  be  destroyed  or  devoured. 
To  POT,  p6t,  V.  a.  To  peserre  seasoned 

meats  in  pots ;  to  enclose  in  pots  of  earth. 
POTABLE,  pi'tl4>l,  a.  406.  Sach  as  may 

be  drank,  drinkable. 
POTABLENESS,  p^'ti-U-nls,  s.     Drink- 

abl«!ness. 
POTAROO,  p^tir'^,  $.    A  West  Indian 

pickle. 
POTASH,  p6f  ish,  t.  Potash  is  an  impure 

fixed  alkaline  salt,  made  by  burning  from  ve- 

lieubles. 
POTATION,  p^ti'shin,!.  Drinking  about, 

draught 
POTATO,  p^ti'tA,  f.  An  esculent  root. 
POTBELLIED,  pdi'bll.lid,  a.  289.    HaT- 

iu£  a  swcilii  paunch. 
POTBELLY,   pdt'bilU,   s.    A   swelling 

paunch. 
To  POTCH,  pAtsh,  V.  a.  To  poach,  to  boil 
slightly. 

t^  IkU  word  b  mora  commonly  and  better  wrm 
ten  Poach. 

POTCOMPANION,  pftt'k&m-pln'yin,  t. 
A  fellow-drinlcer,  a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 

POTENCY,  pA'tin^,  f.  Power,  influence; 
efficacy,  strength. 

POTENT,  pA'tInt,  a.  Powerful,  efficacious ; 
having  ereat  authority  or  domimon,  asj  Potent 
roonarcns. 

POTENTATE,  p^t&i-tite,  s.  00.  Monarch, 
prince,  sovereign. 

POTENTIAL,  pi-tln^Al,  a.  Existing  in 
possibility,  not  in  act :  having  the  effect  with- 
out the  eiternal  actual  property  ;  efficacious, 
powerful ;  in  gfammar.  Potential  is  a  mood 
denoting  th«  possibilitv  of  doing  any  action. 

POTENTI  ALITY,p^ln.shi4l'^-t^,s.  642. 
Possibility,  not  actuality. 

POTENT!  ALLY,p^tin'shil4.ad.In  ^wer 
or  possibility,  not  in  actor  positively  ;  in  effi- 
cacy, not  in  actuaiily. 

POTENTLY,  pi'tlnt-li,  od.  Powerfully, 
forcibly. 

POTE^TNESS,  pA't^it-nis,  s.  Powerful- 
ness,  might,  power. 

POTGUN,  pdfg&n«  «.  (By  mistake  or  cor- 
ruplion  uned  for  Popgun '—Johnmrn.)  A  gun 
which  makes  a  small  »mart  nuise. 

POTHANGER,  p<St'h<log-6r,  s.  Hook  or 
branch  on  which  the  pol  is  hung  over  the  fire. 

POTHECARY,  pi/V^kir*,  i.  470.   One 
who  compounds  and  sells  medicines. 
t^  Tbit  contraction  of  Affoikecary  U  allowable  In 

BoUiIng  bat  in  Cornkk  Poetry— > 
'*  So  modern  'yothtcaritt  taofbl  the  art 
**  By  dttctors*  biiU  to  pUy  lb«  ductoi't  parti 
**  Bold  in  the  prMCiice  of  mitukeii  rulet, 
**  Pr««crlb«,  appty*  and  call  Ibrir  maMcrs  fooh.** 
P»}tt'»  Bsstij/  OH  Criticism. 

Tb«  otbtr  coatraeiton,  as  If  written  Potecar$,  Is  al- 

B«Ml  loo  valgw  to  deserve  notice. 

POTHER,  p&TH'&r,  «.  165,  4C0.     Bustle, 

tumult,  flutter. 
to  POTHER,  pArair,  r.  a.  To  make  a  bios- 

twine  iorl&ctttal  effort. 
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POTHERB,  p6tirb,f.SM.  An  herb  it  lor 

the  pot. 
POTHOOK.  p6tliS&k,  f .    Hooks  to  HuHem 

pots  or  kettlei  with,  also  ill-forimrd  or  scrawl, 
ins  letters  or  characters. 
POTION,  pA'shin,  #.  A  draugbt,  comaoa- 

Iv  a  phytical  draught. 
POTLID,  p6tald,  f.  Cover  of  a  pot 
POTTAGE,  p6t't!dje,  t.  90.     Any 

boiled  or  decocted  tor  food. 
POTTER,  p6t't&r,  t.  A  maker  of 

vessfls. 

POTTJiRN-ORE,  p^t'tlrti4re,   j.    Anora 

which  serves  the  potters  to  glase  their  eartheo» 

ve!^>pls. 

POrriNG,  p^t'tlng,  porf.  a.  410.  Drinkiof. 

POTTLE,  pit'tl,  «.  405.    Liquid  meaawv 

coiUaiiunK  four  pinu. 
POTVALIANT,  p<it.v4l'yint«  a.    Hantcd 

with  coura|ie  by  stroiii^  driitk. 
POUCH,  p^tsh,  s.  SIS.   AsmaU  ba«,  % 
pocket ;  applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  bel^  or 
a  paunch. 
POVERTY,  p6v'vir.t^,  t.   IsdigMoe,  ad- 

cessity ;  meainiess,  defect. 
POULT,  pAlt,  s.  S18.  A  young  ckickea,  puw 
ticularly  uf  a  tuikey. 

tT  This  word  Is  corrupted,  by  the  great  as  well  as 
tbe  Naall  valf«r.  Into  fimt,  rbyming  with  mrf.    Mn 
A»pmrmgu$  and  Cucwmher, 
POULTERER,  pAl'tfir-ir,  s.    One  whoM 

*rade  is  to  sell  fowls  readv  for  the  cook. 
POULTICE,  perils,  «.  142.  A  cataplasB,  a 

soft  mollifying  application. 
To  POULTICE,  partis,  r.  a.  14S.  To  apfOj 

a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
POULTRY,  pAl'tr^,  «.  DomesUck  fowls. 
POUNCE,  p^dnse,  #.  SIS.    The  daw  or 
talon  of  a  bird  of  prey  ;  the  powder  of  gum 
sandarach. 
To  POUNCE,  pi&Dse,  r.  a.  To  pierce,  to 
perforate  ;  to  pour,  to  sprinkle  tbrouitb  somU 
perforiktious  i  to  seise  with  tbe  pounces  or 
laloits. 
POUNCED,  piinst,  a.  S69.  Furnished  with 

claws  or  talons. 
POUNCETBOX,  pi&ns;tb^ks,s.  AsmaU 

box  |>erfurated. 
POUND,  po&nd,  #.  SIS.    A  certain  weight, 
cuiisi^tiiig  ill  irity  weight  of  twelve,  in  Avutf- 
dupois  o(  sixlreit  ounces  ;  ihe  sum  of  twenty 
sliilliiit^s  i  a  piafoid,  un  enclosure,  a  prison  in 
wliicii  beasts  arr  enclosed. 
To  POUN D,  p&And,  r.  a.    To  beat,  to  grind 
with  a  pestle  \  to  shut  up,  to  imprison,  as  in  a 
pout.d. 
POUNDAGE,  p&dnd'idje,  s.  go.  A  certain 
sum  deducted  from  a  pound  ;  payacnt  laled 
by  the  wrifht  of  ihe  comnii'ditv. 
POUNDER,  podnd'&r,  i.  08.  The  name  of 
a  heavv  larw'e  pear ;  nnv   ptrson  or  thinic  de* 
noroiuaietl  from  a  certain  nuiui>cr  of  pounds, 
as  a  Teii-|»ounder,  a  j^un  that  carries  a  bullet 
of  ten  pounds  weight ;  a  pestle. 
To  POUR,  p^r,  r.  a.  SI6.    To  let  some 
liquid  out  ol  a  vessel,  or  ini'i  suine  place  or 
receptMcif  ;  to  emit,  ti>  ^'ive  m  nt  to,   to  tend 
furtli,  tu  let  out,  to  tend  in  a  continurd  course. 
tJ  Mr.   Shrrldsn,    Mr.  Scott.   W.  J.lwsCoa.   Dr. 
Kcniick,  Mr.  Perry,  aad  Mr.  Siatlili,  proouaaeetMs 
word  as  1  have  doaa;  Mr.  Mates  sImm  yraaaaacai 
Umtc 
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To  POUR,  pi&r,  v.  m.  To  flow  rapidly ;  to 

nistitumoltti'uslv. 
POURFJi,  p^&r'£r, «.  96.  One  that  poura.^ 

See  Piiacifilet,  No.  916. 
POUT,  p^it,  f.  SIS.  A  kind  offish,  a  cod- 

iih ;  a  kiiirt  of  bird  ;  a  chick  of  •  torkejr. 
To  POUT,  poQt,r.ii.  To  luok  sullen  b>  UiruiU 
htfi  out  ihe  iip» ;  to  g«pe,  to  hang  pruroiiieai. 
POWDER,  pi&'d&r,  t.  98,  S22.  Dust,  any 
body  cummittcd  ;   gunpowder ;    twtet  dust 
for  the  btir. 
To  PO  WD£R,pU'd&r,r.«.To  redace  to  dust, 
to  cuiDroinute,  to  pound  sniall ;  tci  spriukia  as 
with  dust;  to  salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt. 
POWDERBOX,  piA'd&r-b^ks,  t.  A  box  in 

which  puwder  for  the  hnir  is  kept 
POWDERHORN,  pt&'d&r.hirn,  «.  A  horn- 
case  in  which  powder  is  kept  for  guns. 
POWDERMILL,  p^i'ddr-mU,  «.   The  mill 
an  which  the  incredicnu  for  gunpowder  are 
frroand  and  mingled. 
POWDER-ROOM,  pftA'dftr-rUm,  «.  The 
part  of  a  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept 
POWDER-CHESTS,    pUd&r-Uhlsto,    t. 
Wooden  triangular  chests  filled    with  gtin- 
powder,pebblc-ttoiies,and  such  like  matenals, 
•eton  fire  whena  ship  it  boarded  hy  an  enemy. 
POWDERING-TUB,    pii'dfirlng-tftb,   «. 
The  Trssrl  in  which  meat  is  salted  ;  the  place 
ill  which  an  infected  lecher  is  physicked  to 
preverve  him  frr>m  patrefaction. 
PO WDERV,  pWdir-*,  t.  Dasty,  friable. 
POWER,  p6i'6r,  #.  98,  S2S.  Command,  aa- 

tkorUy,  tfotnlfiiou,  luflaencc ;  abilHy,  force,  rearb ; 
Um  Movlof  rorca  of  an  aaf  in« ;  facally  of  IIm  miad  ; 
aowndfa*  po(«aut« ;  one  invested  wtth  domlidoa ; 
divinity  ;  hott.  armv,  military  force. 

POWERFUL,  pS&'&r.mi,  a.  Invested  with 
command  or  authority,  potent;  forcible, 
mUfhty  ;  efficacious. 

►OWERFULLY,  p84'ftr.(4l4,od.  PotenUy, 

mig^htily,  efficaciously,  forcibly. 
^  WERFULNESS,p&&'&r.fil.nli)^Power, 
ethcmey,  minhi. 

OW£RLE8S,pSfi'&r-ll8,a. Weak,  impotent 
OX,  p^ks,  «.  Pustules,  efflorescencies ; 
fbe  venereal  disease. 

»  POZE,  pAxe,  r.  a.  To  puxzle.— See  Pose 
mnd  Appoae. 

r<  ACnCABILITY,  prlk'l*.kl-b!l'*.t*,  r. 
Pr{iCfic<*bfefie«%.  a   possibility  of  being  per- 
r«>r«i*eij  — S<-r  ItnpracticabiUtn. 
iACnC ABLE,  prik'te-ki-bl,  a.  Perforin. 
it>ie,  lea*iblr,capMl»le  to  be  practised  ;  assail- 
it,te,  Bt  t*»  be  ass.iil«*»1. 
t  \CTICABLKNi:SS,  pdlk't^kl-bl-nis, 
.    P>'«^ibiliiy  to  br  (Mrformed. 
tACTICABLY,   prik'ti.k4-bU,    od.    In 
jrfi  M  iiiaiMirr  as  otav  t»e  |>erform«d. 

\CriCAL,pr^k't^kil,  a.  Relating  to 

j'lioti,  n<*l  inrrfly  t.rcuUtive. 

ACTIC  ALLY,  prik't^-kil-l^,  ad.  In  re- 
kiH'ii  ttt  action;  b^  practice,  in  real  fact. 

\  CTIC:  A  LN  ESS,  prik'tc-kAl.n2s,j.  The 
At*ii%y  cjf  tkciiitr  (iniclical. 

\CTICE,  prik'tis,*.  142.  The  habit  of 

•  mg  tut  J  lliiiii;;  use,  customary  utr  ;  dexte- 
i>  •C4uire4l  by  habit;  actoaf  prrforinauce 
<«ti»«|fui%hcd  fniiD  theiKy  ;  nirthod  or  art  of 
«i«»^  may  i^ing  ;  medical  troatnient  of  dis- 
•«^  ;  eaercHe  of  any  profession  ;  wicked 
r^tAlpcaa,  bad  artifioe.  In  this  last  seme  not 
rw  Us  one. 
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PRACTICK,prlk't!k,  a.  Relating  to  action, 
not  merelv  theoretical. 

To  PRACTISE,  prik'tfs,  r.  a.  499.  To  do 
habituailv  ;  to  du,  not  merely  Xo  profess,  as, 
to  Practise  law  or  physick  ;  to  use  in  order 
to  habit  and  dexterity. 

To  PRACTISE,  pr&'tis,  r.  a.  To  have  a 
hahit  of  actuig  in  any  manner  formed  ;  to 
transact,  to  negotiate  secretly  ;  to  use  bad  arts 
or  stratagems ;  to  use  medical  methods ;  tu 
exercise  any  profession. 

PRACTISANT,  prik'tis-int,  s.  An  agent 
Not  ill  ose. 

PRACTISER,  prlk'tls-s&r,  #.  98.  One  that 

Eractises  any  thing,one  that  does  anything  ha- 
itually;  oiiewho  prescribes  meilical  treatment* 
PRACTITIONER,  pr4k-tlsh'6n.&r, «.  One 
who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise  of  any 
art ',  one  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 

PR^COGNITA,prfc-k  Vn^-^t-^a-  Things 
previously  known  in  order  to  understand 
something  else. 

PRAGMATICK,   prlg-mlt'tlk.  509.   )     ^ 

PRAGMATICAL,  pnlg-mifti-kll,  J  *• 
Meddling,  impertinently  busy,  assuming  ba- 
sinets without  invitation. 

PRAGMATICALLY,  prlg-mlf  ti-kil4,«d. 
MeddJ'mgly,  impertinently. 

PRAGMATICALNESS,  prlgmit't^-kil- 
b4s,  «.  The  quality  of  intermeddling  with- 
out risht  or  caU. 

PRA  1st,  pr^,  #.  SOS.  Renown,  commen- 
dation, celebrity  ;  glorification,  tribute  of  gra- 
titude, laud  ;  ground  or  reason  i»f  praise. 

To  PRAISE,  prize,  e.  a.  To  commend,  to 
applaud,  to  celebrate  ;  to  glorify  in  wur»hip. 

PRAISEFUL,  pr2ize'fSl,  a.  Laudable,  com- 
mendable. 

PRAISER,  pr^'zir,  s.  98.  One  who  praises, 
an  applaiid^'r,  a  coram  iider. 

PRAISEWORTH  Y,pr4ze'war.Tii*,  a.  Com- 
mendable,  deserving  prnisr. 

PRAME,  pr.\roe,  «.  A  flat  bottomed  boat. 

To  PRANCE,  prinse.  r.  n.  78, 79.  To  spring 
and  bound  in  high  nif  lllc  :  to  ride  tiallaiitly 
and  ostentatiously;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or 
showy  manner. 

To  PRANK,  pnlnRk,  r.  a.  To  decorate,  to 
drrss  Of  adjust  lo  o»tf  ntaiioii. 

PRANK,  pr^ngk,  s.  408.  A  frolick,  a  wild 
fli}:bt.  H  liidicrcius  trick,  a  wicked  act. 

To  PRATE,  pr4te,  r.  a.  To  ulk  carelessly 
and  wiiiiout  weight,  tu  chatier,  to  latile. 

PRATE,  priite,  s.  Tattle,  slight  Ulk,  un- 
meaning loquacity. 

PRATER,  prk't&r,  s.  98.  An  idle  Ulker,  a 
diatterer. 

PRATINOLY,prlt!pg.U\  ad.  410.  With 
tiitli»-tattle,  with  hniuacity. 

To  PRATTLE,  piltHl,  r.  a.  405.  To  Ulk 
lightly,  to  chatter,  to  be  trivinll^  l<ipiaciou«. 

PRATTLE,  prit'tl,  i.  Empty  Ulk,  trifling 
Innnaeity.  •. 

PRATTLER,  prltHdr,  s.  98.  A  trifling 
talker,  a  chatterer. 

PRAVITY,  prlv'^-l^,  s.  ComipUon,  bad- 
ne«s.  maiignity. 

PRAWN,pra\vn,  s.  A  small  crusUceoas  fish 
like  a  tbnmp,  t)iit  lar^rr. 

To  PRAY,  prl,  r.  n.  To  make  petitions  to 
Heavvh  ;  to  entreat,  tu  ask  «iHMMi«4ivei\— >! 
Fray,  or  Prav,  slnely,  is  a  »l4;:htly  ccraar^ 
mous  fMOM  of  lAifuduciug  a  4tKstiuu. 
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To  PRAY,  pri,  r.  o.  To  supplicate,  to  im- 
plore, Id  addr^si  with  petition^ ;  to  ask  for  as 
a  supplicant ;  to  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

PRAYER,  pri'ir,  s.  98.  Petition  to  Heaven; 
entreaty,  subinisMve  imp«»rtunitjr. 

PRAYERBOOK,  pr4'6r-bi5k,  t.  Book  of 
publick  or  private  devotioni. 

To  PREACH,  pretsh,r.n.  227 .To  pronounce 
a  publick  diicuur>e  upon  sacrt- d  sunjects. 

To  PREACH,  pr^tsh,  c.  a.  To  proclaim  or 
publish  in  religious  orations ;  to  incukate 
publickly,  to  teach  with  earmstiiess. 

PREACH  ER,  pret8h'6r, ».  98.  One  who  dis- 
courses pubiinkl^upon  reli^inus  subjects; one 
who  is  apt  to  harangue  tediously  in  discourse. 

PREACHMENT,  pritsh'm^nt,  ».  A  sermon 
or  other  discourse  mentioned  in  contempt. 

PREAMBLE,  pr*'4m-bl,  i.  406.  Something 
previous,  introduction,  preface. 

PREANTEPENULTIMATE,pre-4n-tt-p*- 
n&l'te-m4te,  a.  The  fourth  syllable  from 
the  last.  ,  ^         .     , 

PREAPPREHENSION,  prMp-pr^h^n'- 
shun.f.  Preconception. 

PREBEND,  preb'Ind,  J.  A  stipend  granted 
incalhedral  churches;  sometimes,  but  impro- 
perly, a  itipendiary  of  a  catliedral;  a  pre- 
bendary. 

PREBENDAL,  pr^-bln'dil,  a.  Appertain- 
ing to  a  prebend. — Mosrm. 

PREBENDARY,  pr^b'^n^er-i,  •.  512.  A 
stipendiary  of  a  cathedral. 

PRECARIOUS,  pr^-k4'r^.68,a.  Dependent, 
uncertain  because  depending  on  the  will  uf  an- 
other, held  by  courtesy.  , 

PRECARIOUSLY,  pr^-kJi'r^.fis-lt,  od.  Un- 
certainly, by  depen<lence,  dependently. 

PRECARIOUSNESS,  pr^-klt'ri-fis-nls,  f. 


Uncertainty,  dependence  on  others. 

PRECAUTION,  pr^-kiw'shfin,  ».  Preser- 
vative caution,  preventive  measure. 

To  PRECAUTION,  pri-kiw'sh&n,  r.  a.  To 
warn  beforehand. 

PRECEDANEOUS,prl8.^-dlt'n^-fts,a.  Pre- 
vious, antecedent. 

To  PRECEDE,  pri-sWe*,  c.  a.  To  go  before 
in  order  of  time ;  to  go  before  according  to  the 
afjjustment  of  rank. 

PRECEDENCE,  pri-si'd^nse,  )•.  The  act 

PRECEDENCY,pr^s^dln-8^  J  or  state  of 

{•oing  before,  priority  ;  something  going  be- 
ore,  something  past;  adjustment  of  place  , 
the  foremost  place  in  ceremony ;  superiority. 

PRECEDENT,  pri-»c  dint, «.  Former,  go- 
ing before. 

PRECEDENT,  prhahdini,  «•  Any  thing 
that  is  a  rule  or  example  to  future  times,  any 
thing  done  before  uf  the  same  kind. 

PRECEDENTLY,  pri-ft^'dint-l^,  ad.  Be- 
forehand. 

PRECENTOR,  pri-sin'l&r,  t.  166.  He  that 
leads  the  choir 

PRECEPT,  pre'(ilpt,».5S2.    A  nde  autho- 
ritatively given,  a  mandate. 
i^  Mr.  Sl.riiiUii,  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Scott,  Bo- 

clt«iia.>,  W.  JolotMon,  ivrry,  anii  Kntick,  make  tbc  « 

In  tbr  Am  •>liHblv  of  Ibis  wunl  Uttg;  Dr.  Kcaiick 

■li>nr  ni«Ut  »  it  »ltort. 

PRECKITIAL,  pri'-aep'shll,  o.  ConsUting 

PREC  ErriVF,  pr^-sip'tlv,  «.  157.  Con- 
taining precept*,  civiog  precepts. 

PRIK  Kin^OR,  pr^ftep'iur  Miachcr, 

a  tuivji. 


PRE 

mit  06— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  ltt,BlfclM, 

PRECEPTOR Y,  pr^s'lp-tA-i^  •--S«tKi. 

ceptam. — A  seminary  of  insinictioa— !!«». 
PRECESSION,  pri-sish'in,  *.  TV  set  of 

going  before. 
PRECINCT,  pri-slngkt',  # .  Outward  Uut, 

boundary. 
PRECIOSITY,pr*-sh*-i»'^tc,i.W4.Vilte, 

preciousnes)  ;  any  thing  of  hiph  |»rkr. 
PRECIOUS,  prish'fis,  o.  S57.   Vthublf, 

beariiig  of  great  worth  ;  cosUy,  of  great  prio, 

as,  a  Preci«»us  stone. 
PRECIOUSLY,  pr^sh'ds-U,  ad,  Vilmkh. 

to  a  great  price.  *      ,       , 

PRECIOUSN  ESS,pr4sh'i5-nlM- VilwW*- 

ncss,  worth,  price. 
PRECIPICE,  prls'si-pls,  ».  14J.  AW^- 

long  steep,  a  fall  perpendicular. 
PRECIPITANCE,  pre-»Ip'pi-tlnK,     \ . 
PRECIPITANCY,    pri-slp'pe-tin-i*,  | 

Rash  haste,  headlong  haste. 
PRECIPITANT,  pri-sip'p^tlnt,  c  Fillip 

or  rushing  headlong  ;  hasty,  urged  wiik  ••' 

lent  haste  ;  rashly  hurried. 
PRECIPITANTLY,  pri-sfp'p^tiiit-l^,  ^ 

In  headlong  haste,  in  a  tumultuous  burrj. 
To  PRECIPITATE,  pr^slp  pt;dte,r.  s.  T< 

throw  headlong  *,  to  hasten  unexpcctrdlj  ,  • 

hurry  blindly  or  rashly  ;  to  throw  lo  th<  ^ 

torn,  a  terra  of  chymistrv  opposed  toSotA* 
To  PRECIPITATE,pri.8lp'p^-t4te,  i.  i-Ti 

fall  headlong  ;  to  fall  tu  the  tKittum  as  •  k^ 

raeiit ;  to  hasten  without  just  prrparaiioa 
PRECIPITATE,  pr^-»Vp*-lit,«,9l.  Si«r 

lyfiilling;  headlong,  ttasiy  ;  viMteuU 
PRECIPITATE,pri-sip'p^-tit^.»I.Ae«^ 

sive  medicine  made  by  prrcipiialiuie  vtKfC-' 
PRECIPITATELY,    pr^-stppi-Utle,  * 

Headlong, steeply  down;  hasUly,inbUo^  ^ 
PRECIPITATION,  pr^-slp-pi-tl'ikk  ^ 

The  act  of  throwing  htadltnii;  ^  violent*^' 

downward;  tumultuous  hurry,  blind  bas»  " 

chymistry,sabsidency,contrarrof  sabfia***- 
PRECIPITOUS,  pre-sip'pi-tfis,  a.  H«*' 

long,  steep  ;  hasty,  sudden  ;  rash.  Wad^ 
PRECISE,  pr^sUe',  a.  427,    Exact,  tf^ 

nice,   having  strict  and   deter miiutc  b*^ 

tioiis;  formal,  finical. 
PRECISELY,  pr*-8lse1*,  md.  Exactly,  u^ 

ly,  accurately,  with  supt^istitiuus  foro.^' 

with  toomucli  scrupulosny. 

^  Thonch  we  iicUioin  bc«r  the  wljectiv*  r*  *\ 
prunuancrd  as  Jf  wriitrn  jfffcizr,  wr  vrry  nr^*'' 
hear  the  ■•Iverb  frtcUelf  pronuaaced  as  if  •' 
precizely.'  ImiI  It  uoKbt  lo  br  irmmKcrrrf,  at  *• 
vai tabic  rule,  that  advrrt>s  p-^r*.  r««  ctacdjr  iW  • 
accent  and  »oan«l  as  the  a'ijrfii%e  fi    in  wk***  -•! 
are  formed;  and,  thrreforc,  i»  ihr  »ihrcu»t  "     ' 
nooncrd  \«iih  tlir  hitriog  oi  parr  s,  tbc  atl%cf >     - 
lo  bavr  tbe  same. 

PRECISENESS,pri-8ise'n^,«.  Eiaclt-  ^ 

rigid  nicely. 
PRECISIAN,  pr^-slah'^An,  J.  88.  0«  • 

limits  or  resUains;  one  wlio  is  tupcrstiU-  * 

rigorous. 
PRECISION,pr*.slzh'in,t.ExactU»it«f 
PRECISIVE,  pri-sliiv,  a..4»k.  £i«f<I; 

roiling. 
To  PRECLUDE,  pr^-kl&de',  r.  a,   T^f^ 

out  or  hinder  by  siiine  aaticiiatiotu 
PRECOCIOUS,  pr^-kA'ahia,  «.  J$7.  K  ^ 

before  the  time. 
PRECOSITY,  pri-k^ft^r-ti-,   ••   Bip^* 
bvfvic  ihc  tiiui:. 
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TtoPRECOOITATE,  prMcidl^-dte,  t.  a. 

To  consider  or  •clieme  beforehind. 
PRECOGNITION,  pri-kig-nUhin, » .  Pw- 

viout  knuwlrdge,  nutecedeni  exaiuiuatiun. 
PfiEC0NCElT,pr^-k6n.»ae',  t.  630.  An 

ouiniuii  ureviou^lv  formed. 
T«)  PRECONCEIVE,  pr^k6n.8*Te',r.tf.To 

/onn  uiopinior.berorebAnd;  to  ironflnr  beinrchnnd. 

PRECONCEPTION,  pi4-kdD-Blp«BhdD,  «. 

611.  Opinion  previously  formed. 
PRECONTRACT,  pri^kdnOrikt,  «.  A  con- 

tract  previous  to  another. 
To  PRECONTRACT,  pri-kin-trikf,  r.  a. 

To  oonuact  or  baigain  beforeliaiid. 
PRECURSE,  pr^-kOrse', «.  Foreranning. 
PRECURSOR,  pr^-k^i'idr,  t.  166.    Fore- 

runner,  harbinger. 
FRED  ACEOUS,  prt^'sbfis,  a.  157.  Living 

PREDAL,  pr^'dil,  «.  88.    Robbing,  prac- 

titinf:  1)1  under. 
PREDATORY,  prjd'di-tftr-*,  a.512.  Plan- 

dering,  practising  rapiiie  j  huugrjr,  prejriug, 

rapacioQs,  ravenous. 

t^  Foa  tb«  c,  f  DoHUStick. 
PREDECEASED,  pr^-d^.a^st',«.5Sl,S50. 

Dead  before. 
PREDECESSOR,  prl<l4-flls'8&r,   «.    One 

that  was  in  anj  state  or  place  before  aiioiiier ; 

PREDESn  N  ARUN,pr^^  Js.ti.nlt'rMii,s. 

One  that  holds  the  doctrine  of  prrdestinhiioii. 
To  PREDESTINATE,  pr^dls't^>nite,  9.  <t. 

To  appoint  beforehand  hv  irrever»ible  tlrcrre. 
PREDESTINATION,  pr^^£s.a.n4'sb&o, 

I.  Preordination. 
PREPESTINATOR,  pr^.dM^.nk.t&r,166, 

5fl.  s.  One  that  boMs  predestination,  or  Ui« 

prevalritce  of  pre-esublished  necessity . 
To  PREDESTINE,  pr^jt'tin,  v.  a.140.  To 

drcrec  beforehand.  .      .     , 

PREDETERMINATION,    pr^-d^tir^^ 

n&'ah&n,  ju     Determination  made  before- 

To  PREDETERMINE,  pr^-d^-tir'mKr.  a. 
140.  To  ditoro  or  confine  bj  previous  decree. 

PREDIAI^,  pr^'d^Al,  or  pr^Ml,  a.  291. 
0»nsiftting  of  farms.     .    .     .     ,   . 

PREDICABILITY,pr*d-lk4.bU'*.t*,s.  Ca- 
pmchyof  being  attributed  to  asabject.-*Afaam. 

PREDICABLE,prid'd^kl-bl,  a.  Suck  aa 
mav  be  affirmed  of  soaiethiiu(. 

PRi^lCABLE,  prid'di-ki.bl,«.  A  logical 
tcriu,  dri>ottiig  one  of  the  five  things  which 
ran  hr  affiriu^  of  any  thing. 

f REDiC A MENT,  prMlk'kimInt,  #.  A 
ciaaa  ot  arraiigenent  of  beings  or  substances 
ranked  Bccordnig  to  their  natures,  cailed  also 
C^Ur^ry  ;  class  or  kind  described  bj  anjr  de- 
nun  ive  marks. — See  MedicoaseiU. 

'UEDICAMENTAL,  pr^.dik4-m^'tll, a. 
H^laiMife!  to  predicaments. 

'UEDICANT,  prld'de-kint,  t.  One  that 
dArina  any  thing. 

~o  PREDICATE,  prjd'd^-kite,  r.  a.  To 
affirm  mt%y  thing  of  amitlier  thing. 

»KEDIC  ATK,prid'd^-k4t,s.9I.That  which 
i«  jilflifitted  of  the  subject.  Thu^,  in  th**  ^ii- 
t'-ncv.  "  Man  is  a  rutioual  animai,"  Man  i*  ilie 
ftutii<-cl«  .»fMi  a  Tiitumid  animal  is  ti»c  preditutr. 
Ill  slii»  aei •€••»»€«  also,  ••  I  hr  Wa^es  of  »iii  is 
I>raf  h.*'    IHaik  is  tUr  •ubjoct.  and  the  amges 


be  observed,  tliat  it  is  the  subject  of  a  propo- 
sition which  ftovcnis  the  verb,  and  I'ornis  what 
is  called  the  Nuniiiiatirt*  case. 
PREDICATION,  pr^-^-kli'sh^, ».    Affir- 

niuuon  concerning  any  thing. 
To  PREDICT,  pr^-dikt',  r.  a.    To  foretell, 

lo  (oreshow. 
PREDICTION,  pr*-dik'sh&n,t.  Prophesy, 

(Iccisration  of  souirtliiii^  future. 
PREDICTOR,  pri-dlk'l&r,  s.  Foreteller. 
PREDIGESTION,  pr^-d^-j^'tah&n, «.  Di- 
gestion too  soon  pciforroed. 
PREDILECTION,  prMi-llk'shfin,  t.  Pre- 
ference, partiality,  prepossession  in  favour  of 
any  thing. 

ty  It  Is  probabit  that  this  word  was  not  In  ase 
wlicn  Dr.  Johnsoa  wrute  hb  Dictioosry,  or  b«  wo«l4 
bav«  Inserted  It ;  perhaps  It  wa»  firtf  n»«(l  by  tlic  an- 
tlior  oT  the  Letters  signed  Juolas ;  but  ibc  rc««ljiicss 
wiia  which  it  ba«  since  bevn  •dopte«l  by  tbr  mnic  re* 
sprcubla  writers  Is  s  svAclent  pi  oof  of  its  propi  tity 
«Ad  oUllty.  Scott,  Kntkk,  and  Masan,  arc  thv  only 
ortbocpists  who  have  inserted  Ibis  word. 

To  PREDISPOSE,  pr^dJs-pAie',  c.  «.    To 

adapt  previously  to  any  certain  purpose. 
PREDISPOSITION,  pr*.d!8.pA.zi8h'fin,  t. 

Previous  adaptation  to  any  re  tHin  purpose. 
PREDOMINANCE,  pr*-d6in'm*-n4n8c.    J 
PREDOMINANCY,pr*.dim'mt-nAn.si,  J 

|.  Prrvnlei  ce,  superiority. 
PREDOMINANT,  pr*.ddmW-n4nt,a.Pre- 

VAlent.  supreme  in  iiifiuence.  ascendant. 
ToPREDOMINATE,pri-d6mW.nlite,r.a. 

91. To  prevail,  to  be  ascendant,  lo  bv  suprente 

in  influence. 
To  PUE-ELECT,  prl.Mlkl',c.tf.  To  choose 

by  jireviou*  decree. 
PRE-EMINENCE,  pr^-lroW.n2D5e,s.  Su- 
periority of  cscellence  j  precedence,  priority 

«if  place  i  superiority  of  power  or  influcuci-. 
PRE-EMINExST,  pr^jm'm^nlnt,  a.  Ex- 

celient  above  others. 
PRE-EMPTION,  prMm'sh&n,  a.  418.  The 

right  of  purchasing  before  another. 
To  PRE-ENGAGE,  pr^-ln-glidje',  r.  a.  To 

engage  by  precedmt  lirs  or  contracts. 
PRE-ENGAGEMENT,  pri-^n-gkdje'mjnt, 

s.  Precedent  obligation. 
To  PRE-ESTABLISH,  pr^-^-stlblbh.v^a. 

To  settle  beforehand. 
PRE-ESTABLISHMENT,  pre^aUblUh- 

m^nt, «.  Settlement  beforehand. 
To  PRE-EXIST,  pr*-i|.a-Jst',  r.  a.  To  exist 

beforehand. 
PRE-EXISTENCE,  pr^gz-fs^sa, «.  Ex- 

istence  beforehand,  eiistence  of  the  soul  be- 
fore its  union  with  the  bi>dj 
PRE-EXISTENT,   prMgi-is'tlnt,  «.    Ex- 

islent  beforehand,  precediiif*  in  existence. 
PREFACE,  pr^rfb,s.  91,532.   Something 

spoken  intn»duciory  to  the  main  design,  intru- 

auction,  s<imethiiig  proeniial. 

t:y  Mr.  SherMao,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken. 
rich,  W.  Jobntiuo,  Kuchan.m.  Prri%,  and  t^ntkk, 
pruaoance  tl>«  Arsi  e  In  tUii  word  sLoii. 

To  PREFACE,  pr^Pfls,  r.  a.  91.   To  say 

suiuflhinK  ititroductorv. 
To  PREFACE,  preffis,  r.  «.  To  introrluco 

hv  something  prttemial  ;   to  f^ce,  to  Cuv^r. 
PREFACER,  pr^f  fils-ir,  s.  98.  The  writer 

PREiJaTORY,  pr^ffll-tir-i.^f^.^ 


>^  I       Huctore. 
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PREFECT,  pr^'flkt,*.  AKovemor. 
PREFECTURE,  prlfflk-tfce,  •.  Command, 
office  of  guvernmeut. 


)^  Tboagh  I  have  acreed  with  ail  oar  orthocphu 
.n  making  the  Artt  tvllable  uf  prej'ecl  loue,  I  cauiioi 
follow  tbiin  to  implicitly  in  the  accent  4nd  quantitj 


of  tkii  word.  All  bat  Mr.  Sberiilan,  W.  Johnsiua,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  «yUat>l«:; 
and  the  two  first  of  these  writera  make  (be  first  sylla- 
ble long,  as  in  yrefevt,  Mr.  Perry  .  loiie  bas,  in  my 
opinion,  given  this  word  its  true  pronunciation,  by 
pladnK  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  making 
that  syllable  abort.  This  is  aj^reeablc  to  that  general 
tendency  of  our  language  to  an  antepei^uUimatc  ac- 
centoalion,  and  a  shuit  qaaniity  on  every  vowel  bat  u. 
—See  Principlea,  Koa.  5S9.  StS. 

To  PREFER,  pr^.flr',  r.  u.  To  regard  more 

than  another ;  to  advance,  tu  exalt,  to  r^iise ;  to  offer 
aolemniT,  to  propose  pnblickly,  to  exhibit. 

PREFERABLE,  pr^ff^rXbl,  a.  Eligible 
before  sororthing  el^c. 

PREFERABLENESS,  pr2rf2r4.bl-n2s,  t. 
The  aUle  of  being  preferable. 

PREFERABLY,  prlrf^4.bl^,  ad.  In  pre- 
ference, in  such  a  luaniier  aa  to  prefer  one  tlitiin 
to  another.  ,     , 

PREFERENCE,  pr^f  Jr4n8e, «.  The  act  of 
preferring,  etUmation  uf  one  tiling  above  an- 
other,  election  of  one  rather  than  another. 

PREFERMENT,  pr^-flr'm^t, «.  Advance- 
ment  to  a  higher  station  ;  a  place  of  honour  or 
profit ;  preCerence,  act  of  preferring. 

PREFERRER,  pr^.f<&r'r&r,  «.  98.  One  who 
prefers.  .     ,      .    . 

To  PREFIGURATE,  pr^-fVyd-rkte,  e.  ». 
To  show  by  an  antecedent  represeiiiation. 

PREFIOURATION,  pri-f  Igy&rk'shftn,  t. 
Antecedent  representation. 

To  PREFIGURE,  pri-f  fg'yftrc^  e.  a.  To  ex- 
hibit by  antecedent  representation. 

To  PREFIX,  pr^-f  Iks',  r.  a.  To  appoint  be- 
forehand ;  to  settle,  to  establish. 

PREFIX,  profiles,  t.  492.  Some  particle 
put  before  a  word  to  vary  its  signification. 

PREFIXION,  pri-fik'shin,  j.  The  act  of 
prefixing. 

To  PREFORM,  pre-f5rm',  r.  a.  To  form  be- 
forehand. 

PREGNANCY,  pr^g'nin-s*,*.  The  state  of 

being  with  young;  riaiti'itiicks,  inventive  pvwrr. 

PREGNANT,  pr^g'uiDt,a.  Teeniing;breed- 
ing;  fruitful,  fertile,  imprepiutin^. 

PREGNANTLY,  pr^g'nint-l^,  ad.  Fruit- 
fully, fully. 

PREOUSTATION,  pr^-gis-tl  sh&n,  t.  Tbe 
act  of  tasting  before  another. 

To  PREJUDGE,  pre-jidje',  r.  d.  To  deter- 
mine any  <|ueatiun  bcfurchkud,  generally  to 
Oondemu  b«^<#rehaiifi. 

ToPREJUDlCATE,pr*.jiid^kJite,  v.  o. 
To  determine  beforehand  tu  ni'tddvuntage. 

PREJUDICATE,  pr^-jud*.Ul,a  IH.  Form- 
ed by  prejudice,  formed  bctore  examination 
prejudiced.  prep»»»*essed.     .      .     .       , 

PREJUDICATION,  prc-ji-dckl'shin,  t. 
The  act  of  judging  bif(»rehand. 

PREJUDICE,  pred'ji-dis,  s.  l«.  Pre pot- 
•essinn,  judgment  formed  bcforeltand  without 
exaiainatinn  :  roiscliier.detriinent,hurt,  injury. 

To  PREJUDICE,  prld'j&-dU,  c.  a.  To  pre- 
possess  with  unexamined  ojtinioiis,  to  fill  with 
prejudices;  to  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices 
previously  raised  ;  to  injure,  tobjrt,  todirei- 
nish,  to  impair. 

PREJUDICIAL^   pr^^^ 


ttructive  by  Mkeans  of oppoaite  I    . 

contrary,  opposite  ;  mitchienMU,  hurtfd,  la- 

jurious,  detrimental.  ,      .     ,     .     . 

PREJUDICIALNESS,  prld-ji-dlihiUJi, 

s.  The  sUte  of  being  prejudicial. 
PRELACY,  pr^nl-8^,».  The  dignityorpoit 

of  a  prelate  or  ecclesiastick  of  the  iiiifbcst  as> 

der;  episcopacv  ,the  order  of  bishops}  bUhopt 
PRELATE,  pr^l'llt,  «.  91,  6S2.  An  ccd««- 

astick  of  the  higl»est  order  and  diguity. 

tr  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Elphlnslon,  llr.Kar««.llt. 
Scoti,  Dr.  K<-nrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bachaaaa,  ?my 
and  Eiiiick,  prouoance  th«  c  in  Iba  ftisl  S)UaMc^ 
this  word  short. 

PRELATICAL,  pri-lAf ti-kll,  a.  Rel»lii| 

to  prelates  or  prelacy. 
PRELATION,  pre-l4'8hin,  t.  PiefeicKC, 

setting  of  one  above  the  ott>er. 
PRELATURE,  pr^Hil-tire,  ,    )  . 

PRELATURESHiP,pr^rU-t&re.fhV,J 

The  state  or  ditinity  of  a  prelate. 
PRELECTION,  pr^-llk^sh&n,  <.  Retdiic 

lecture. 
PRELIBATION,    pr^-lUbl'shin,  f.  SH. 

Taste  beforehand,  edTiisioi*  previous  to  tastiuf. 
PRELIMINARY,  pr^-lWi-nl-rt,  Ti.  ?tt- 

▼ious,  introductory,  pr<»e»ninl. 
PRELIMINARY,  prMlm't-nlr*,  f .  Sam- 

thing  previous,  preparatory  measure. 
PRELUDE,  pr^r^de,  «.  hi^.    Some  Am 

flight  of  musick  pJayed  before  a  full  cuocrrt/ 

tomethinj:  introductory,  sutnethh^g  that  aoij 

shows  ^liatis  to  follow. 

t^  Mr.  Slirri«1an,  Mr.  Nires,  Mr.  ^coit,  Dr.Kf» 
rick,  W.  Johnston.  Biich4nan,  Perrjf,^iia  Eadci.  yi*^ 
noonce  tlw  r  In  Iha  iial  s>  Habl*  of  tins  «i«nl  short. 
To  PRELUDE,  prcldde',  r.  a.  492.  Totem 

as  an  intrftdoction,  ti»  be  previous  to. 
PRELUDIOUS,  pr^.l6'j*.6s,  a.  «S.  Pff 

vious,  tntr«>dactorv 
PRELUSIVE,  pr*-l&'»Iv,  a.  158,  4».  I^ 

vious,  intruductorv,  proemial. 
PREMATURE,  pr^-mAtAre',  a-  531.   Eipe 

too  soi^n,  fbffoed  before  the  time,  too  tin.' . 

t(M>  soon  said  or  done,  tuo  liast  v. 
PREMATURELY,  pri-rol-tArcl*,  ad.  Tu 

earlv.  iwi  »4Hin,  wiili  t'»  •  hastv  rii>eiics», 
PREMATURENESS,  pr^-mi-tirt^n^  I  . 
PREMATURITY,  pri-m^-tu're-t^,       J 

TtK*  iinraiX  linste.  unseasi»nnt>le  earliness. 
To  PREMEDITATE,   pr^m^'^tlte,  r.«. 

To  c«»ulr»ve  of  form  beloichaiid,  to  cuocn** 

heforrliaiid. 
PREMEDITATION,  pr^-nild-^ti^hia,  i- 

Act  uf  mfditatHig  befoiehHiid. 
To  PREMERIT,  pr*-mlr'rit,  r.  a.  To  dt- 

serve  before 
PRKM1CE8,  primlt-sis, «.  Fir«t  frnits. 
PRKMlEii,  preme'y^r,  a.  118.  Fir»t,  cfci*<^ 

Tills  word  is  used  as  a  substantive  Um  the  6"* 

minister  <>f  state. 
To  PREMISE,  pr^-mW,  V.  a.   Toei^ 

previously,  to  lav  down  premises;  to  sr^i 

hef<»re  the  time.  In  tiit»  U«t  sense  not  m  aw. 
PKKMISES.  prlmi8-sk,».9».  PropoBtic* 

fiiitccedeittl^    supposed  or   proved ;    ia  ^* 

lantiUMife,  houses  «>r  lands. 

PUKMLSS,  pr^m'k,  s.   An  antecedeat  p«v 

|M(«itiun. 

ty  AsthcsiufvUrandswith  «j,  the  piscinae  **^ 
in  lue  plaial  ouglit  to  have  as  alto. 

PREMIUM,  pr^mi.^, «.  SoaetkiBK gt«;rr 
to  invite  a  loan  or  bargain  j  a  reward  I 
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To  PREMONISH.  pr^-mdn'obb,  v.  m.  To 

warn  or  Mlaioiiiih  beforehand. 
PR£MON  ISHMENTypr^-m^ii'nlsb.mliit^. 

Frevioui  uiforroation. 
PREMONITION;  pr^mi-nlshin,  «.  Pre- 

vkiot  notice,  previous  iiitelli|{eoce. 
PREMONITORY,  pr^in6o'n^t&r.^,a.Pre- 
vioutijf  advising. 

ty  For  Um  Utt  o,  see  Domtstlck.  AiC 
To  PREMONSTRATE,  pr^mdD'ttrite,v^. 

To  ihow  beforehand. 
PREMUNIRE,  pr^iii'D&.nl.4,  «.  A  writ  in 
the  coromun  law,  whereby  a  penaltv  is  incur- 
ritle.ai  infriugiuK  some  statute  ;  toe  penalty 
so  incurred ;  a  di%cuitv,  a  distress. 
PREMUNITION,  prl-m&.nWiin,  f.    An 

anticipation  of  objection. 
To  PR£NOMINATE,pr^n6mW.iiite,t.«. 

To  lorename. 
PRENOMIN  ATION,  pr^n6m.ni^.iii  ah&n, 

a  The  privilege  of  beinir  named  first. 
PRENOTION,  pr^.uA'thdn,  «.  Foreknow- 

ted  ite^resc  if  nee. 
PRENTICE,  pr^o'lls,  «.  142.  One  bound  to 
a  master,  in  order  to  instruction  in  a  trade. 
'J'his  wut6,$My%  Dr.  Johnson,  is  contracted  by 
collo4|uial  license  from  Apprentice, 
PRENTICESHIP,  pr^n  tU-tblp,  #.  Tbe  ser- 

vitode  of  an  apprentice. 
PRENUNClAT10N,pr^.n&n.sh^4'sb&D,  f. 
^    See  Frvmuneiation*  The  act  of  tellinif  before. 
niEOCCUPANCY,    prMk'ki-p4n-s^,    «. 

The  act  of  tailing  possession  before  another. 
To  PREOCCUPATE,  pr^-^-k&p&te,  r.  «. 
To  aaiidv^e ;  to  preposMts.  t»  fill  wlUi  prejsdice. 
PREOCCUPATION,  pr^<^k-k&.pl/ab&n,  i . 
Antid^tion ;  prepostt— ion  ;  anticipation  of 
«>bJeciion. 
To  PREOCCUPY,  prMk1c&pl,  o.  €.  To 
prcposaeu,  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  prc- 
JliCilC*  s_ 

!-u  PREOMINATE,  pr^-6mW-nltte,  ». «. 
To  prognosticate,  to  gather  from  onent  any 
futnrv  event. 

>n£OPINION,  pr^-Mn'y&n,  «.  118.  Opi- 
fBMM«  antecedently  formed,  preptissession. 

o  PREORDAIN,  pr^^r-dine',  e.  c  To  or- 
^Mia  beforehand. 

RCORDINANCE,  pr^^r'd^  nJtnM, «.  An- 
tecedent decree,  first  decree. 

RBORDINATION,pri.ir-di-ni'sh&n,  t. 

TlM  act  of  preor<lainin|N 

REPARATION,  pdp4r4'8h&n,  f.  6S0. 

-3~%«  act  of  preparing  or  prevloasly  tulog  anvthlag 
Stf»  a«jr  parpufe ;  |»rcv|o««  measarci;  cercmooloas  h»- 
c  r  o«1»ctl«*«  ;  the  act  of  makiag  or  flttinK  by  a  regular 
c»«^ce*a  ;  any  thing  made  ky  Of  ocesa  of  opcraf loo. 

REPARATIVE,  pr^pfii'ri.tlvj  a.  Uanng 
else  power  of  preparing  or  qualifying. 
REPARATIVE,  prMr'rltiv,   t.    Thnt 
«vli«cb  hna  tbe  power  of  preparing  or  previous- 
f  V  fituiu  ;  thai  which  it  done  in  order  to  sone- 

SKEl^ARATIVELY,  pr^pirVl-tlv-l^,  fld. 

f  reviooaly,  by  way  of  preparation. 

iCePARATORY,  pr^pl?rl-tfir-^, «.  An- 

mmcedmtulj  neceasary ;  introductory,  prevknis, 

^Mst0c«d«at. 

t::^  Wa€  UM^aat  Dometttek. 

w    PREPARE,  pr^-pkre',  v. «.  To  fit  for  nny 

u*«l»c«  t*  l^aat  to  any  nac,  to  mak«  ready  for  any 

^■■rpaaet  *»  ^aatlfy  far  aay  parpoac \  to  mike  ready 

J  afMiehaai:  iai»cm,lomahet  Ip  omka  hy  rrgalar 

^praeeae,  aa,lm  Prepared  a  oMdicint. 

w  PR£PAR£ypr^.p4re',v.ii.  Totakepre- 


vions  meaiuret ;  to  make  every  thing  ready, 

to  pot  things  in  order;  to  make  one's  self 

ready,  to  put  himself  in  a  state  of  expectation. 
PREPAR£DLY,pr^pk'r^.l^,ad.  S64.   By 

proper  precedent  nieasmes. 
PREPAREDNESS,  pr^-pi'r^-nii,  t.  SUte 

or  act  of  being  prepMrr d. 
PREPARER,  pr^-pk'rar,  «.   98.   One  that 

prepares*  one  cliat  previously  fits ;  that  which 

Dts  for  any  thing. 
PREPENSE,  pr^pinie',  )     a.  Fore- 

PREPENSED,  pr^-p^t',S69.)     tboutfht, 

f>recoitceivrd,  contrived  beforehand,  as*  Ma- 
ice  prepense. 
To  PREPONDER,  pr^-p^'dlr,  v.  «.   To 

outweigh. 
PREPONDERANCE,  pr^p6n'd^4ttM»,  1 
PREPONDERANCY,prt.p4n'd^4n-t*,  J 

i.  Superiority  of  weight. 
PREPONDERANT,     pr^pdn'd^r4nt,    «. 

Outweighing. —  Mason. 
To  PREPONDERATE,pr^p6n'dlr-kte,e.a, 

To  outweigh,  to  oterpower   by   weight  i  to 

overpower  by  stronger  influence. 
To  PREPONDER  AT£,pr^p6n'dlr4te,e.c 

To  exceed  in  weight ;  to  exceed  in  influence 

or  power  analogous  to  weight. 
PREPONDERATION,pre-p4a-dlrk8h&n, 

s.  The  stHte  of  outweighing. 
To  PREPOSE,pri-pAze',  r.a.  To  put  before. 
PREPOSITION,  pr^p-pf  zW&n,    «.    In 

grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 
PREPOSITOR,  pr^.p^z'xit-fir,«.  A  acbolar 

appointed  by  tbe  master  to  overlook  tlie  rcat. 

— See  Cnntfnie. 
To  PREPOSSESS,  pr^.|ii.z«f',r4i.  6S1.  To 

fill  with  au  opinion  unesaroined,  to  prejadice. 
PREPOSSESSION,    pr^pdK.s&h'On,    f. 

Preoccupation,  first  possession;    prejodioe* 

preconceived  opinion. 
PREPOSTEROUS,  pr^-p6e'tir.&s,«.  Hat. 

ing  that  first  which  ought  to  be  tlie  last,  wronc, 

absurd,  perverted ;— applied  to  persons,  fool- 
ish, absurd. 
PR£POSTEROUSLY,pr^p6tlJr.is-li,  ad. 

In  a  wrong  situation,  absurdly. 
PREPOSTEROU8NESS,pt«.p^'tlrit4ilf, 

s.  Absurdity,  wrong  order. 
PREPOTENCY,  pr^-p^tlii.i4,f.Siiperiov 

power,  predominance. 
PREPUCE,  pr^'p&ae,  t .  That  which  covert 

tbe  glana,  foreskin. 
To  PREREQUIRE,  pr^-ri-kwlre',  r.  a.  To 

demand  previously. 
PREREQUISITEypr^-rlk'kwIx.Itya.  Sane- 

thing  previously  necessary. 

PREROGATIVE,  pr^-r^g^gi-tlv, «.  An  as- 

elusive  or  peculbr  privilege. 
PREROGATIVED,  pri  r^gA-tlv'd,a.  SSO. 

Uavlag  aa  cxclaalva  privilege,  havlag  prerpfatlee. 
PRESAGE,  prlt'ticJiie,  a.  4M,  582.   Prog- 

nostick,  presen«ion  of  futurity. 

ty  Mr.  Bkertdaa,  Mr.  Narea,  Mr.  fieoll.  Mr.  Perry, 
aud  lUitkk,  proaoanee  tbe  f  la  (be  Aral  ayltaMe  of  tkia 
,  word  short;  and  Dr.  Kearlak  and  W.  Johaalaa  make 
it  loar. 

To  PRESAGE,  pr^-akdje>A  To  forebode^ 

to  foreknow,  to  foretell,  to  prophesy  ^  k»  lore. 

tolieu,  to  foreshow. 
PRES AGEMENT,  pri-tltU^'n^tf  t.  Foie- 

bodement,  preacosiou:  foretoken. 
PRESBYTER,  ytitfbMt^  :   A  prkiiM 

piesbytefian. 
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PRESBYTERIAN,  prk-b^-ti'r^-iii,  «. 
Coiuisting  of  eiders,  a  terra  for  a  modern  fonu 
of  ecclesiastical  government. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  prlz-bi-ttrriAn,  «.  An 
abettorof  presbytery  <  rCalvimsiical  discipline. 

PRESBYTERY,  prlz'b*-tlr4,  f.  Body  of 
eMers,  whriher  priests  or  tuynieiu 

PRESCIENCE,  pre'shMnse,  #.  632.  Fore- 
knowledge, knuwledgt*  of  future  things. 

PRESCIENT,'  pre'she-enl,  a.  357.  Fore- 
knowing, prophetick. 

PRESCIOUS,  pr^'sb^.&s,  a.  -HaviDg  fbre- 
knowledge. 

To  PRESCIND,  pri-sind',  t.  a.  To  cut  off, 
to  abstract. 

PRESCINDENT,pr^-sind'^t,tf.Abstracting. 

To  PRESCRIBE,  pri-akrlbe',  v.  a.  To  set 
down  authoritatively,  tu  order,  to  direct;  to 
direct  medical!  V. 

To  PRESCRIBE,  priskrlbe',  r.  ».  To  in- 

daeace  by  long  cadmii ;  tu  iiifiuence  arbitrarily  ;  tu 
form  a  cutioin  wliich  Uaa  the  foice  of  law ;  tu  write 
metlical  directions  and  forms  of  niedicint. 

PRESCRIPT,  pr^'skrlpt,  a.  Directed,  accu- 
rately laid  down  in  a  precept. 

PRESCRIPT,  pr^'skript,  •.  Direction,  pre- 
cept, moJel  prescribed. 

PRESCRIPTION,  pri-skrlp'shSn,*.  Rules 

prodnccd  and  anihorited  by  caMoio ;  cu»toni  con* 
tinned  till  it  has  Cht  force  of  law ;  ine«lical  receipt. 

PRhLSEANCE,  prt-sHnse,  •.  Priority  of 
pUce  in  sitting. 

PRESENCE,  priz'ilnse,  j.  State  of  being 
present ;  state  of  beint:  in  the  view  of  a  supe- 
rior;  a  number  assembled  before  a  great  per- 
son ;  port,  air,  mien,  demeanour  ;  readiness  at 
need,  quickness  at  expedients  ;  the  person  of 
a  superior. 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER,  pr&'zins-  ^ 
tshim-bdr,  >   t. 

PRESENCE-ROOM,  pr&'zlnsr&im, > 

The  room  in  which  n  great  ueraon  receives  company. 

PRESENSATION,  prisin-s^'sbdn, ».  Pre- 
conception.—Af  oKm. 
PRESENTION,  pr^-s&i'sh&n,  #.  Perception 

beforehand. 

PRESENT,  pr&'zjnt,  a.  Not  absent,  being 
face  to  face,  being  at  hand  ;  not  past,  not  fu- 
ture ;  ready  at  hand,  quick  in  emergencies ; 
favourably  attentive,  propitious  ;  unfurgutten; 
not  abstracted,  not  aosent  of  mind,  attentive 
— The  Present,  till  elliptical  expre^sijm  for  the 
present  time,  the  lirae  now  existing. — \i  Pre- 
sent, at  the  present  time,  now. 

PRESENT,  pr^'zlnt,  s,  A  gift,  a  donative, 
something  c<rrenioniously  given  •,  a  letter  or 
mandate  exhibited. 

To  PRESENT,  pr^zlnt',  r.  a.  492.  To  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  to  exliib.:  lo 
▼icw  «»r  notice;  to  «)ff»*r  to  exhibit;  to  pivo 
formally  and  ceremoniously  ;  to  put  ioto  ihe 
hands  of  another;  to  favour  with  gifts;  t<i 
prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  to  offer 
openly ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as 
an  object  of  inquiry. 

PRESENTABLE,  pr^-zjuti-bl,  «.  What 
may  be  present r'd 

PRESENTANEOUS,  pr^z-rlntl'n^.jij,  a, 
Re4dv,  quick,  iiumrdi^te 

PRESENTATION,  prizzin-tl'shftn.t.  The 
act  of  presentniK  ;  the  act  of  ••tfcrint:  any  one 
to  no  eccl«si.iitical  benefice  ;  rxtiit^itiun. 

PBE8ENTATIVE,  pr^-z^n'ti-tlv.  a.    Such 
as  that  presentations  may  be  made  of  it 
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PRESENTEE,  prfc-z^n-tcc',  f.  Ont  pet- 
sented  t4>  a  benefice. 

PRESENTER,  pr^zln'tir,  s.  96.  O^tkai 
presents. 

PRESENT!  A  L.  pr^-z^'shil,  c.  Sappoiix: 
actual  prepense. 

PRESENTIALITY,  pri-xlnsheil't  it. » 
State  of  beine  present. 

PRESENTIFICK,  prlz-zln-tlPfik,*.  Mai 
in£  present. 

PRESENTlFICRLY,prlz.sio.tirftk-U,i' 
509.  So  as  to  make  present. 

PRESENTIMENT,  pr^-sln't^-rokt,  i.  PT^ 
vioofl  idea. — Biamn. 

PRESENTLY,  prlz'z6it-l*,  <rf.  Alprtsfn 
at  this  lime,  now  ;  imroediatrlv,  «(miu  iftr. 

PRESENTMENT,  pii-zlnl'm^t,  t.  TV 
act  of  presenting  ;  any  thing  presented  otr^- 
hibited,  repreaenutio'n ;  in  law,  the  («■ 
laying  any  thing  before  a  court  of  judiouT 
for  examinati«»n. 

PRESENTNESS,  pr&'zlnt-n^s.  Pitsw: 
of  mind,  quickness  at  emergencies. 

PRESERV  ATION,prlz.z^r.v|i'sh6a,  i.  T.' 
act  of  preserving,  care  to  preserve. 

PRESERVATIVE,  pr^x^vitlr,  $.  Tj 
which  has  the  power  of  preservutg ;  SuiacU  % 
preventive. 

To  PRESERVE,  pr^lrt',  r.  a.  To  sstf  t. 
defend  from  destruction  or  any  evil,  \n  i-^ 
to  season  fruits,  and  other  vegetables,  >  - 
sugar  and  other  proper  pickles. 

PRESERVE,  pri-z^,  s.  Fmitprettn^ 
whole  ill  sugar. 

PRESERVER,  pri-zlrv'ir,  i.  One  who  JT^ 
serves,  one  who  keeps  from  ruin  nt  niiict 
he  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

To  PRESIDE,  prMde',  r. «.  U7.  Tobe«t 
over,  to  have  authority  orer. 

PRESIDENCY, prSz'c^-dJn-e^yS.  Sop*n> 
tendenre. 

PRESIDENT,  prlz^^-dlnt,  #.  Oaeplsf^ 
with  authority  over  others,  one  at  titS  hett 
others;  |E»iveri»or,  prefect. 

PRESIDENTSHIP,    prk'z^-dJat^V  ' 
The  ofllice  and  place  of  president. 

PRESIDI AL,  pr*-«id'ji4l,  a.  «9$.  EeUta 
to  a  earrison. 

To  PRESS,  prif,  r. «.  To  squeeze,  to  azA 
to  distress  ;  to  constrain,  t «  curo,»ei ;  to  <  *' 
by  violence;  to  alfect  strunglv  ;  tu  euf 
to  inculcate  with  argument  aiiJ  imporli'^' . 
to  urge,  to  bear  strongly  on  ;  to  cooipcv*' 
hug,  as  embracing ;  to  act  up'm  with  »ci. 
to  force  into  military  service. 

To  PRESS,  pr^,  a.  h.  To  act  with  coo:' 
sive  violence,  to  ur^c,  to  disti"«s  ;  to  f 
ward  with   violence  to  anyi.hjt-ct;  i«>     ■•• 
invasion,  to  encroach  ;  to  crowil.  to  tli 
to  Come  un^a»i»nably  or  impi>nunai^  > 
urpe   with    vehemence  and  imp«»rtti»t»t» 
act  upon  or  influence. —  To  Press  upiat,  t<  k 
vade.  to  push  atrniftst. 

PRESS,  pris,  8.  The  instrument  by  wk 
anv  thin:/  is  cruslied  or  s»piee«rd  ;  il-e  n-* 
ment    by    which   biM»ks  art*  priutrd  ;  c*  • 
tumult, 'throne;  a  kind  ••f   wm^m  rm»» 
frame  for  clotlies  and  othet  oses  ;  a  €«•«•' 
sion  t4»  force  me«i  into  mditary  s«fvice. 

PRESSBED,  pr^T>^,  s.  Bed  so  ^awt^  * 
t)>  he  shut  up  in  a  case. 

PRESSER,prls'sfir,s.98.  Onelbatj***^ 
or  works  at  a  press.  . 
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PRKSSGANG,  pria'ging,  t.  A  crcwem- 

t>li)j*  d  to  force  ni«n  into  naval  tfrvice. 
PKKJilSINOLY,  pr^'8ing-l^,ad.  With  force, 

PUE6SI0N,  prlsb'&Off.Tbe  act  of  presiing. 
PKES8MAN,  i>r^8'mAii,  «.  88.   One  ^ho 
forces  ancthtr  into  service,  oi»e  »ho  fiircrs 
«*iiv  ;  our  wlio  makes  the  impression  of  print 
by  the  pre»»,  distinct  from  tnc  Coraposilur, 
who  ranytes  the  tvpes. 
PRESSMONEY,    pr&'mfin-i,    t.    Money 
given  to  a  soldier  when  he  is  taken  or  forced 
away  into  the  service. 
PRESSURE,  pr^8h'8b6re,«.  450.  Tbeftctof 
prrssing  or  cmstiing ;  thr  state  of  being  press- 
ed or  crosbed  ;  force  acting  against  any  thing, 
f rmviuiion,  pressing ;  viiTencc  inflicted,  op- 
pressiou  ;  affliction,  grievance,  distress ;  im- 
pression,stanip,charactermade  by  iropresstou. 
PRESTO,  pr^'tA,  8.  Quick,  at  once. 
PRESUMABLY,  pr4-»A'ini.bl*,  ad.  With- 
out eiaminalion. 
To  PRESUME,  pr^.z&ine\  r.  a.  454.     To 
suppuae,  to  believe  previously  witltout  exami- 
nation ;  to  auppuse,  to  affirm  without  imme- 
diate proof;  to  venture  witlM>ut  positive  leave; 
to  form  con6dfnt  or  arrogai.t  opinions;  tu 
make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 
PRESUMER,  pr^.z6'm6r,  <.  98.   One  who 

pre«uppi»scs,  an  arrogant  |*erson. 
PRESUMPTION,    pr^.<&m'8h&n,   8.    612. 
Supposition   previously  formed ;  confidence 
grounded  un  any  thing  presupposed  ;  an  ar- 
gument strong,  but  not  demonsUaiivc  ;  arro- 
gance, confidence    blind    and  adventurous, 
presoinptuoutnest ;  uureaaoiiahle  confidence 
of  Divine  favour. 
PRESUMPTIVE,  prt-«4m't!T,a.  Taken  by 
previous  supposition;  supposed,  as  the  Prr- 
sumptiv«  lieir,  opposed  to  Uie  Heir  apparent ; 
confident,  arrogant,  presumptuous. 
PRESUMPTUOUS,    prc-zim'Uh&.fta,    a. 
Arrogant,  conddent,  insolent ;  irreverent  with 
respect  iu  holy  things. 

t^  Wv  frvquenliy  Iwar  this  word  proiioanced  la 
Ibrtc  sjilublcs,  bjr  cvrAiptiug  aoit  cunlractiuf  ibv  two 
i«M  B>llablr«  into  shiu,  as  If  written  jfrezMmtkm*  : 
but  correct  speakers  carefally  preserve  thea«  tylis* 
ilfM  dlMinct,  and  proooance  ibem  tike  tbt  verb  Tw 
*AcM-,  an«l  ilM  pr<M*oan  icj.->Scc  (Jnetmmts. 

PRESUMPTUOUSLY,  pr^z&m't8h&-i8.U, 
md.  Arrugajitlj,  irreverently  ;  with  vain  and 
gniuf»dlr«s  c>nfidrnce  in  Divine  favour. 

PRK8UMPTUOUSNESS,pr*-sim'Uhi-a»- 
n^,  #.  Confidence,  irreverence. 

f»R£SUPPOSAUpr^8&p-p^si],8.5Sl.Sup- 
p*>a«l  previously  formed. 

To  PRESUPPOSE,  pri-aip-p^e',  r.a.  To 
•  upp<««e  aa   previous. 

'RESUPPOSITION,pri-8ip-pA.zj8h'un,8. 
bupp<'Sitiou  previously  formed. 

'RE&URMISE,  pr^-air-mUe',  8.  Sonniae 

prrvitfusly  f«iinie<i. 
^^RETENCK,  prttlnse',  8.  A  false  argu- 
loeiit  sruuiidril  upon  tictiiious  pusiuUtcs  ;  the 
act  of  siiowiiiK  or  allrgiof  what  is  not  real; 
aftsuiD|Hiofi,  claim  to  notice ;  claim  true  or 
laise;   afiwriliing  threatened  or  held  out  to 

To  PRETEND,  pr*.tlnd',  p.  a.   To  make 

»ny  appc'arance  of  having,  to  alledge  falsely  ; 

tu  alHJw  hjrp^Kritically  ;  to  bold  OOl  88  a  de* 

laaiw  •ppemrancc ;  to  claia« 
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To  PRETEND,  pre-llnd',  r.  «.  To  pnt  in  a 

claim  truly  or  falsely  ;  to  presume  on  abilitj 

to  do  anv  thing,  to  pntfess  presumptuously. 
PRETENDER,  pr^tlnd'tir,  8.  98.  One  who 

lavs  claim  to  anv  thing. 
PRETENDINGLY,    pr^-t&td'ing-l^,     ad. 

Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 
PRETENSION,  pr^tin'ahfin,  a.  Claim  tnie 

or  taUe  ;  fictitious  appf'aranoe. 
PRETERIMPERFECT,pri.t*r.|m-pir'rtkt, 

•    The  tente  not  perfectly  past. 
PRETERIT,  pr^'t^r-U,  a.  Past. 
PRETERITION,  pr^-t^r-rlsh'in,    8.    The 

act  of  going  past,  the  stat**  of  being  pa»l. 
PRETERITNESS,  pr^'tir-U-nla,  a.    SUte 

of  being  past,  not  presence,  not  futurity. 
PRETERLAPSED,  pr^-t^r-Upst,  a.  Pait 

and  gone. 
PRETERMISSION,pr^tlr.mIsh'&o,8.  The 

act  of  oiititiiiig. 
To  PRETERMIT,   pr^tlr-mlf,   r.   a.    To 

pass  by 
PRETERNATURAL,pri-tir-nifUhA.ril,a. 

D  rfV-reiit  i'rom  what  is  natural,  irregular. 
PRETEKNATUUALLY,    pre.ternilt'UhA- 

lil-^,  ad.  In  a  manner  different  from  the 

common  order  of  nature. 
PRETERN  ATU  R  A  LN  ESS,     pr^-tir-nil'. 

tsh&-ril-n^8, 8.  Manner  diflferent  from  the 

order  of  oMture. 
PRETERPEKFECT,  pri-t^r-pir'f^kt,  a.   A 

gramuiaticJ  term  appfied  to  tlie  tense  which 

nruote»  ti.ue  abs<tluiely  past. 
PRETERPLUPERFECT,    prt-l^r-pliplr- 

f^kt,  a.  The  grammatical  epithet  for  the 

tense  denoting  time  relatively  paat,  or  paat  be« 

fore  some  other  pnst  time. 
PRETEXT,  pr^tlkat',  8.  Pretence,  falM 

appearance,  false  allegation. 
PRETEXTA,  pr^-tjka'ti,  a.  The  robe  that 

was  worn  by  the  vouths  of  old  Burnt  under 

seventeen  years  of  age. — idaton, 
PRETOR,  pr^'t^r,  8.100.  The  Roman  judge; 

it  is  iniw  sometin>es  taken  for  a  mayor. 
PRETORIAN,  pr4-tA'rl>.An,    c    Jodidal, 

exercised  by  the  pretor. 
PRETTILY,  prit'ti-U,ad.  NeaUy.pleastnglj. 
PRETTINESS,  prit't^Sa,ad.  Beauty  with- 

out  dignitv. 
PRETTY,  prlt't*,  a.  101.    Neat,  elegant; 

beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity ;  it  is 

used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  cmitcmpt  in 

poetry  and  in  conversation ;  not  very  small. 
PRETTY,  prit't*,  ad.  In  aome  degree. 
To  PREV AIL,pri-v4le',t>.a.To  be  in  force,to 

have  effect,  to  have  power,  to  have  influence; 

to  overcome ;  to  gain  the  superiority  ;  to  gain 

influriice,  to  operate  effectually  ;  to  persuade 

or  induce  by  entreaty. 
PREVAILING,  pTtvltllng,  a.    Predomi- 

nant,  having  most  influence. 
PREVAILMENT,   pr^.vkle'mint,  8.   Pre- 
valence. 
PREVALENCE,  prlv'vMlnae,    U,  Snpe- 
PREVALENCY,  pr^vvl-l^-a*, J    riority, 

influenc,  predoroitiance. 
PREVALENT,  prdv'vi-llot^  a.  Vlctoriooa, 

gainini!  superiontf  {  predomnumt,  powerful. 
PREVALENTLY.     priv'TMint-l*,      ad. 

powerfully,  forclhly. 

To  PREVARICATE,  pr^vlrri-klte,  v,  u. 
To  cavil,  to  qolbbie.  to  thulBe.   ^^^  j . 
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t^REVARICATION,  pri-Wbr^-kit'shio,  t. 

Shuffle,  cmviL 
PREVARICATOR,    mk-wL'wh'kk'du,    t. 

dSl.  A  caviller,  a  shuffler. 
ToPREVENE,pri-v^e'.o.ii.   To  hinder. 
PREVENIENT,  pr^.ri'ni^iit,  «.  Preced- 
ing, going  before,  pieventive. 
To  PREVENT,  pri-Tinf  ,r. «.  To  go  before, 

M  a  guide ;  to  go  before,  making  the  way  easj  ; 

to  go  before,  to  anticipate ;  to  pre-<>ccupj^,  tu 

pre-engage,  to  attempt  first ;  to  hinder,  to  ob« 

▼iate,to  obstruct.    Iiiis  last  is  almost  the  only 

sense  now  used. 
PREVENTER,  pr*.vlnfir,  ».    One  that 

goes  before ;  one  that  hinders,  a  biitderer,  an 

obstructer. 
PREVENTION,  pri-v&i'shin,  t .  The  act  of 

going  before :  pre-occupation,  anticipation  ; 

hindrance,  obstruciioD;    prejudice,  prepos- 
session. 
PREVENTIONAL,     pr^-v&'sh&n-il,    a. 

Tendiiif;  to  prevention. 
PREVENTIVE,  pri-Tlntly,  a.  157.  Tend- 

ine  to  hinder  ;  preservatiTr,  hindering  ill. 
PREVENTIVE,  pri-vlnf  Iv,  t.  A  preserva- 
tive, that  which  prevents,  an  antidote. 
PREVENTIVELY,  pr*-vlnt1r-li,  ad.    In 

such  a  manner  as  trnds  to  prevention. 
PREVIOUS,  pr*'vi-i«,  k.  SU.  Antecedent, 

goinc  before,  prior. 
PREVIOUSLY,  pri'Tt-ia-li,  ed.    Before- 

hand,  antecedentfy. 
PREVIOUSNESS,  pr^?^-if-nl8,f.   Ante- 
cedence. 
PREY,  pri,  «.  169.  Something  to  be  de- 
voured, something  be  seised,  plunder;  ravage, 

depredation.— Anhaal  of  Prej  is  an  animal 

that  Uvea  on  other  animals. 
To  PREY,  pri,  v.  «.  To  feed  by  violence ; 

to  plunder,  to  rob ;  to  corrode,  to  waste. 
PREYER,  pr&'ftr,  t.  96.  Robber,  devowrer, 

plunderer. 
PRIAPISM,  prd-pfam,  t.  A  preternatural 

tension. 
PRICE,  prWe,  e.  467.  E^«ivalent  paid  lor 

anv  thing;  value,  estimation,  supposed  es- 

cellertce  ;  rale  at  which  any  thing  is  sold  ;  re* 

ward,  thing  purchased  at  any  rate. 
To  PRICK,  prik,  r.  a.   To  pierce  with  a 

amaU  paneture ;  to  erect  with  an  acaminate d 

point ;  to  set  np  the  ears ;  to  animate  by  a 

puncture  or  mant ;  to  apur,  to  goad,  la  impel, 

to  incite ;  to  pain,  to  pierce  with  remorse ;  to 

mark  a  lane. 
To  PRICK,  prtk,  v.  a.  To  dreat  one's  self 

fur  show  ;  lo  cooM  upon  the  spur. 
PRICK,  prik,  f.    A  sharp  slender  instm- 

ment«aiiy  thing  by  which  a  puncture  it  made; 

a  thoni  in  the  mind,  a  leasing  and  tormentiofE 

thought,  remorse  of  conscience  ;  a  puncture  ; 

the  print  of  a  deer  or  hare  in  the  gr«Mnid. 
PRICKER,  prlk^&r,  s.  98.  A  sharp-pointed 

instrument ;  a  litEht-horseraan. 
PRICKET,  prikliit,  «.  99.   A  bock  in  his 

second  ^-var. 
PRICKLE,  prlkld,  t.  405.    Small  sharp 
_point.  like  that  of  a  brier. 
PRICKLINESS.prlkl^nlt,  t.  FnUiess  of 

thurp  points. 
PRICKLOCSE,  prlk'l64«e,  s.    A  vrord  of 

Ct»nteiQpt  fur  a  Uilur. 
PRICKSONO,  prlk^ftng,  $.   Song  set  to 

musick.     Obsolete. 
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PRICKLY,  piikli,  a.  FnU  of  sharp  i 
PRICKWOOD,  pHk'w^,  s.  A  tree. 
PRIDE,  pride,  s.  Inordinate  and  lureaaoii- 

able  sel^esteem ;  insolence,  rude  treatment  of 

others ;  dignity  of  manner,  loftiness  of  air  ; 

generous  eUtion  of  heart ;  elevation,  dignity  ; 

ornament,  show,  decoration ;  splendour,  uste«>- 

tation ;  the  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 

thr  male. 
To  PRIDE,  pride,  r.  a.  To  make  proud,  to 

rate  himself  high.     Used  only  with  the  nscs* 

procal  pronoun. 
FRIER,  prl'^,  f.  416.   One  vrho  inqnirM 

too  narrowly. 
PRIEST,  pr^kt,  f.  275.  One  vrho  officiates 

in  sacred  offices ;  one  of  the  second  order  in 

the    hierarchy,  ahuve    a   deacon,    t>elow    m 

PU1*ESTCRAFT,  prt^stTurifl,  t.  Religioaa 

frrfinls. 

PRIESTESS,  pr^st'tls,  t.   A  vroman  vrho 

officiates  iM  Heathen  riie». 
PRIESTHOOD,  pr^^fh&d,  «.   The  office 

aiHi  cbaract  r  uf  a  priest ;  the  order  <if  men  set 

apart  for  holy  offices ;  the  second  order  of  U»e 

III' nirchv. 
PRIESTLINESS,  pr^^tl^nls,  s.  The  ap- 

pearance  or  manner  of  a  priest. 
PRIESTLY,  pr^ri^,  a.  Becoming  a  priest, 

sacerdotal,  belonging  to  a  priest. 
PRIESTRIDDEN,  pr^^frid-d'a,   a.   lOS. 

Managed  or  governed  by  priests. 
PRIG,  prig,  s.    A  per^  conceited,  savcj, 

pragroati^,  little  fellow. 
PRILL,  pril, «.  A  brit  or  torbot ;  commoaly 

pronounced  Brill 
PRIM,  pHm,  a.  Formal,  precise,  affectedly 

nice. 
To  PRIM,  prim,  v.  a.  To  deek  up  predaelyy 

to  form  to  an  affected  nicety. 
PRIMACY,  prl-ml-s^,  s.  The  chief  eccle- 
siastical station. 

t^  Mr.  Elphlattoa  to  tb«  oaly  ortW>cpiM  who  g^vaa 
the  short  MHind  to  i  la  this  word.  Pcrkaps  no  om  mm. 
derstaads  the  snalogics  of  oar  Iflngaagc  Strttrr  ;  kat  ta 
tkU  and  srvcral  utlicr  words  he  overtaras  the  very 
roaNdslkm  oT  languace,  wMch  Is  gvaeral  eatlom.  I 
am  well  acqualiited  wiih  the  shorleniaf  power  ot  Ibe 
4atepcaaltlmaleacc«Bl,SU;  and,if  casloMwcrewavar^ 
ing,  tlOs  oacht  lo  decide ;  but  la  this  word,  and  fri- 
mmrf,  castum  Is  uuUbrm,  and  precludes  all  apfMai  •• 
analofy. 

PRIMAL,  prhnil,  a.  First    A  word  aot 

PRIMARILY,  piVml-r^-lt,  ^.  Originally, 

in  the  first  intention. 
PRIMARINKSS,   prhnl-ri-nia,    s.    TU 

sUte  of  beine  first  in  act  or  intention. 
PRIMARY,  pri'mi-r^,  a.  First  in  intenttoa; 
original,  first ;  first  in  dignity,  chief,  priitcs- 

paU— Sre  Primmof. 
PRIMATE,  pri'mlt,s.  »I.  The  chief  eecle- 

siaslick. 
PRIM ATESHIP,  prl'mit-ahlp,  s.  The  dif. 

nitv  or  office  of  a  primate. 
PRIME,  prime,  s.  The  dawn,  the  mofniag ; 

the  hc'^iiuiiiiK,  the  earlv  days  ;  the  best  imil ; 

the  s|*ring  uf  life  ;  sprnig  ;  the  height  of  par^ 

frction  ;  the  first  part,  the  begini.ing. 
PRIME,  prime,  a.  Eari^,  blooming ;  princi- 
pal :  first  rate  ;  first,  original ;  excellent. 
To  PRIME,  prime,  e.  a.  To  pat  in  the  ifst 

(Miwder,  ti*  put  powder  in  the  pan  uf  a  gaa  ; 

to  lay  the  first  colooo  ao  inpaintiug. 
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f^ves  title  to  a  prince,  as,  the  PHncipalitjr  of 
Wale« ;  soperioritj,  predominance. 

PRINCIPALLY,  pr?D's^pil4,<Hl.  Chiefly, 
aborr  all,  ab(i\e  the  rest. 

PRrNCIPALNESS,priii'8c-p4l-n^,t.  The 
state  nf  beiiie  principal. 

PRINCIPIATION,  pr?n^lp4-k'8h&n,  ». 
Aiialvsin  into  conuitiient  or  elenicnbii  parts. 

PRINCIPLE,  prfa'si-pl,  t.  405.  Element, 
cnnstiitiriii  part :  original  cause  ;  being  pro- 
ductive of  olht  r  oeiuir.  oueralive  caase  ;  lan- 
danieiital  truth  ;  original  postulate  ;  first  po- 
sitioii  from  which  otiiers  are  deduced  ;  f^und 
of  action,  motive ;  tenet  ou  which  morality  is 
founded. 

To  PRINCIPLE,  prin'si-pl,  r. «.  To  esU- 
blish  or  fix  in  any  tenet,  to  impress  with  anj 
tenet  good  or  111 ;  to  esUblish  firmly  hi  the 
roind. 

PRINCOX,  prh'ktks,  «.  A  coxcomb,  a 
pert  young  rogue.    Obsolete. 

To  PRINK,  prfngk,  r.  w.  To  prank,  to  deck 
for  show. 

To  PRINT,  print,  r.  a.  To  rnUrk  by  press- 
ing any  thing  npon  another  ;  to  impress  any 
thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form  ;  to  impress  words, 
or  make  books,  not  by  the  pen.  hot  the  press. 

To  PRINT,  print,  r.  «.    To  publish  a  book. 

PRINT,  print,  t .  Mark  or  form  made  by 
impression ;  that  which  being  impressed 
leaves  its  form  ;  pictures  cut  in  wood  or  ctfp- 

Cer  to  be  irapres5ed  on  paper ;  picture  made 
y  impression ;  the  form,  siie,  arrangement, 
or  other  Qualities  of  the  ty|>esascd  in  printing 
books ;  tne  state  of  benig  pubiishea  by  the 
printer ;  single  sheet  prtuttd  and  sold ;  formal 
method. 

PRINTER,  prlnt'ur,  ».  98,  One  that 
printi  book»  ;  one  that  sta  nps  linen. 

PRINTLESS,  prfntl^,  a.  That  which  leaTCi 
no  impres«i"ii. 

PRIOR,  prr&r, «.  166.  Former,  being  be« 
fore  something  else,  antecedent,  anterior. 

PRIOR,  pri'Ar,  i.  The  head  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  mft-rirtr  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

PRIOR  ESS,  pri'ur-ei*,  «.  A  lady  superior 
of  a  convent  of  nunt. 

PKIORITV,  prUr'r^-ti,  f.  The  sUte  of 
being  first,  precedence  in  time,  precedence  in 
i«l«ce. 

PRIORSHIP,  prl'ir-shlp,  t.  The  sUte  or 
t»tfice  of  a  prior. 

PRIORY,  prl'&r4,  f.  A  convent  in  dignity 
below  an  abbey, 

PRLSiM,  prtsm,  s.  A  prism  of  glass  is  a 
glass  bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel 
trianeular  ends,  and  three  plain  aikd  well-po- 
lished sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines, 
running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to 
the  three  angles  of  the  other  end. 

PRISM  ATICK,  priE-mlt^Ik, «.  500.  Formed 
as  a  prism.  ^    , 

PRISMATIC  ALLY,  prii-mit'ti-kAl-*,  od. 
In  the  form  of  a  prism. 

PRISMOID,  prizro'raold,  #.  A  body  ap- 
pn»aching  to  the  furro  of  a  prism. 

PRISON,  pris's'n,  a.  170.  A  strong  hold  in 
which  \tm*tn%  are  confined,  a  jail. 

To  PRISON,  prlzr  n,  c.  a.  To  imprison, 
to  confine. 

PRISONBASE,  prlzVn-blse,  a.  A  kind 
of  rustick  play,  co«unooly  called  iVisoiiten.  « 
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PRIMELY,  prfanel^,  ad.  Originally,  pri- 
marily,  in  the  first  place;  eaceilently,  su- 
premely well. 

PRIMENESS,  priroe'nis,  s.  The  slate  of 
being  first;  excellence. 

PKIMEK,  prim'm&r,  s.  98.  A  small  prayer- 
hook  in  which  children  are  taught  to  read. 

PRIMERO,  prl.me'r6,  s.  133.  A  game  at 
cards. 

PRIMEVAL,  pri-mKAKlSS.  \a,     Orijri- 

PRIMi:VOUS,prl.me'vfis,  J  nal,  such 
n«  was  at  first. 

PRI  M  m A  L,  prl-mlsh'dl, « .  I8S.  Being  of 
Uie  first  production- 

PRIMITIVE,  prfm'^tlr,  a.  Ancient,  origi- 
r.al,  eslabllshed  from  the  beginning  ;  formal, 
alTcctedly  solemn,  imitating  the  sup|)osed 
eravitv  of  old  limes  ;  primarV,  not  derivative. 

PRIMITIVELY,  prWi-tlv-li,  ad.  Origi- 
nallv,  at  first ;  primarily,  not  derivatively ; 
according  to  the  original  rale. 

PRIMmVENESS,  prim't-tlv-nls,  t .  State 
of  being  original,  antiquity,  conformity  to  an- 
tiqoitT« 

PRlM0OENIAL,pri.mA-j^'b*4l,a.  First- 
bom,  primary,  elemental. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  prl-mA-iln'^-tAre,  s. 

^Seniority,  eldership,  state  of  being  first-bom. 

PRIMORDIAL,  prl-m&f'dWl,  or  prl-mir'- 
j«4l,  s.  293, 870.  Original,  existing  from 
the  bvcinning. 

PRIMORDIATE,  prl-mJr'dUte,  a.  91. 
Orightal,  cxistijig  from  the  first* 

PRIMROSE,  prWrAze,  s .  A  flower.  Prim- 
'DM  if  used  by  Shakespeare  for  gay  and 
fi-'werr. 

PRINCE,  prlnse,  s.  A  sorereign,  a  chief 
ruler ;  a  sovereign  of  ranli  next  to  fcin^s ;  ruler 
of  whatever  sex  ;  tlie  son  of  a  kin?,  the  kins- 
B«n  of  a  sovereign  ;  the  chief  of  any  body  of 
njfn. 

To  PRINCE,  prlnsf,  e.  ».     To  play  the 

prince,  to  take  sUte. 
PRINCEDOM,  prIns'dSm,!.  160.  The  rank, 

rstate,  or  pi»wer  of  the  prince  ;  s«ivereipity. 
PRINCEURE,  prlnsllkc,  a.     Becoming  a 

ortiice. 
PRINCELINF^S,   prfnsl^-nis,   j.       The 

»t«te,  mattncr,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 
PRINCELY,  prinsi*,  a.    Having  the  np- 

pearance  of  one  high  bom  ;    having  the  rank 

of  princes ;  bccooung  a  prince,  royal,  grand, 

PRINCELY,  prWli,«L    lo  a  pnnce-like 

PrRJIceS-FEATHER,  prln'sk-f^TH'ir,  #. 

IV  herb  amaranth. 
PRINCESS,  prin'sis,  #.  602.  A  sovereign 

lady,  a  woman  having  sovereign  command  ;  a 

S'jvcrrign  Udy  of  rank  nest  that  of  a  queen  ; 

the  daofhter  of  a  king  ;  tlie  wife  of  a  prince. 
PRINCIPAL,  prln's^.pdl,  a.  88.    Chief  of 

*«  first  rate,  capital,  essential. 
PWNCIPAL,  prln's^.pll.  #.      A  head,  a 

Cnief,  not  a  second  j  one  primarily  or  original- 

V  «ng»ged,  not  an  accessary  or 'auxiliary  ;  a 
««pital  sum  placed  out  at  interest ;  the  presi- 
wm  or  ftovemor. 

PRINCIP A  LITY,  pr?n.s4-p4r*.t*,  t .      So- 
»eifigi»ty,  sQpreme  power ;  a  prince,  one  ia- 
*«»«  with  sovcreigtity ;   the  cotmtry  whidi 
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PRISONER,  prlzVn-&r, «.  98.     One  who  is 

confined  in  hold  ;  a  cnptive,  one  taken  by  U>e 

nuMnv;  one  under  an  ^  n  st.  ^^ 
PRISONHOUSE,  prlzV/n-h^use,  «.    Jail, 

hold  in  which    .ne  is  c  >ni«ned.  ^^^^^^ 

PRISON 'Nl FAT,  pi Vz  n-ni<:'nt,  «.    Contine- 

nicn*,in»|)ris<»nnie«it.  Ci»i>tivity.  , 

PRISTINE,  prls'Un,  a.  140.    tirst,  ancient, 

PRITH EE,  pthtt'h.      A  familiar  corrupUon 

V      of  Fray  thee,  or  I  pray  thee. 

PRI V  ACV,  pri' vd-8^,  or  priv'i-se,  «.     Male 

of  bt  inn  secret,  secrecy  ;  relireraent.  retreat. 

tr  The  firM  pronnndation  of  this  >%ord  is  «rtopte<l 

bvUr.  A.b,  Pr.  Kenrick.   W.  JuUnsiou.  Mr.  Perry 

.Jd   EnVick:    and  the  last  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  E  • 

«i.L.^„    .nd   Mr  Scon.      Mr.  Elv>Uiu»ton  is  in  Ihii 

but  n.y  ear  and  obserYatio,.  arcMly  f;'' >"'';»  *'^,J;^ 
m<.de  of  proDoancing  this  word  is  not  Iha  ^"'"'•^^ 
>bl»  to  Doike  at  well  aa  ,teiieral  usage.     It  si-rros  to 

does  of  piraU  ;  which  word  f^tracy  ^J"^- „^ 'jj '"'""•  *; 
cpposiuon  to  all  oar  orthocpi-is,  rruDoances  >»ilh  the 

PRWADO,  pri-vVdi.  s.    A  secret  friend. 

Not  used.— See  Lum6a?i». 
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PRIVATE,  prW^t,  a.  91.  Secret;  alone; 
being  upon  \hc  same  terms  ^th  the  restcf  the 
community,  opposed  to  pub hck  ;  particular. 
noUelati.^Mot»^^  publick  ;  in  private,  secret- 
iv.  n<«t  pul'lickiy.      .     ,,  ,         *     i.     an^A 

PRIVATEER,  prl-v4-li4r',  J.  A  ship  fitted 
out  bv  private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 

To  PRIVATEER,  pn-vA-t^^r .  r.  n.  To  fit 
out  ships  aKaiiiit  enemies,  at  the  charge  of 

pSiV  A7ELY7pr\Vit-l^,  ad.    Secretly,  not 

opeidy.  .     *       5  «,L       ^   * 

PRIVATENESS,  prVvit-n^s, '•    The  slate 

of  a  man  iu  the  same  rank  with  the  rest  ot  ihe 

community  ;  secrecy,  privacy  ;  obscurity,  re- 

tirement. 
PRIVATION,  prl-vK'shfin,'.  "».  Removal  j 

or  destrudion  of  any  thing  or  quality  ;  the  act 

of  degradiiiK  from  rank  or  office. 
PRIVATIVE,  priv'vd-tiv,  a.  133.    Causing 

privation  of  any  thing  ;    consisting  in  the  ab- 
K-nce  of  something;  not  positive. 

tr  Mr.  Shcri.Un,  Dr.  Kemick,  Dr.  A«h,  >^'-^^o«\- 
%V^ol  'ton,  .Mi  Knock,  .u.ke  »»>«  fu.l  .)  I  .ble  u 
thU  WO..I  au>r«,  a^  I  have  dout- ;  ai.d  Mr.  I  .r.>  «  1 
Buchanan  m*ke  h  loDi:.  In  acf.nce  of  ih.  1.  *  pto- 
„;ucl.tlon  It  may  be  ^••— «'  "''l.'^V^.^;;  .  ,*  Tn 
like  priinac^  and  yrimaty  ;  the  fiist  of  h1««' '>  >•  » 
}ormr.ivr  of  onrow^;  and  the  ..cuod.  d.riv.d  .r«..u 

tlieL«riu,do«notahortt;i.  ihciinllu^li'M  }  '  ;  ^^  ^* 
-Hf«/ic»M  does  r»ef  .Ir^rif* -;iy  and  Inr.njunt:  a  •, 
jUSeie^.re  these  word,  a.,  no  rule  tor  i  u  w-  —u 
SSjoaoftld.;    •^hl.h.   I..iide.lhe   r«-neral  tenl.  ..cy 

Silt  on  hot  ./.  i^V  teem,  lo  have  another  .  U.,u  to  ihr 
^tlc,vt^moUit,d,raatiic,  Uc.  all  pk«d  f^r  the 
sboit  koun.) ' 

PRIVATIVE,  prlv'^ik-tiv,  i.  157.  That  of 
which  the  essence  is  the  ;^hscncp  .-f  son.rlhn.j;. 
.,.SiU«ceisonlyt).abMnrr..f  sound. 

PRlVATIVELV,pri^  >^-ti*''«'.  "*'•    *'>  *''^ 

^»,„-n f  v.n.ethin.-  i  <  ct* »S3T\  lo  l.i  i*  tm  i.t. 

PiMx  \•ll^  I  NTSS,  pr.x  .u-i.^  n,  ^.  ^  \..- 
Ution   of  absence  vi  ^   mclLn^iJ  Uu^l  st^ouid  be 

plCfCilt. 


PRIVET,  prlv'vlt, 

kind  ..f  phvllerea.  «      v       4 

PRIMLEGE,  prlv'vi-lidje,  f.    Peculur  ad- 

vantaue  ;  in.n, unity    publick-risLt. 
To  PRIVILEGE,  prlv've.n<lj«%  rui.  131  1 » 
invest  with   ricbl*  <>r   in.muniUrs.  lu  crai.t  • 
privilege  ;  to  exempt  fr<.in  censure  or  OiLp-t 
to  exempt  from  paving  Ux  or  irop«»»t. 
PRIVILY,    prlv'Me,   ad.      Secretly,  p- 

vatelv.  ,    .     ,  «  .     . 

PRIVITY,  priv'i-t^,  ».530.     Pnvtter* 

munication  ;  consciousness,  joint  Wuo*''^:* 

PKIVY,  priv'e,  a.     Private,  not  pu'hft 

assigned  to  secret  use*  ;  secret,  clande^i   - 

admitted  to  secrets  of  state  ;  cnscious  lo  i-.j 

thing,  admitted  to  participation. 

PRIVY,  prlv  ^,  8,    Place  of  retiremeBt,  l^ 

ces«ary- house.  . 

PRIZE,  prize,  $.  A  reward  gained  by  cos- 
iest with  corajietitors  ;  reward  gamed  b>  **? 
performance  ;  something  Ukeu  by  adwi*' 
plunder.  , 

To  PRIZE,  prize,  r.  a.     To  rate,  to  ril' 
at  a  certain  price  ;  to  esteem,  to  valoe  hifftJ; 
PRIZER,  pri'zur,  «.  98.     He  that  valu^- 
PRIZEFIGHTER,  prize  fi-tur,  «.    OneU* 

fights  publickli  for  a  reward. 
PRO,  pri.     For,  in  defence  of.—See  l^ 
PROBABILITY,  prAb-AbU  ^-t^,  «•    I^ 
lihood.  appearance  of  truth,  evidence  anioc 
from  the  prepunderati.  n  of  uriforoenl. 
PR()nABLK,prob'bd-bI,  a.    Ukely,luvu; 
more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 
tfr  Were  this  woid  .  sid  to  Minify  the  po*afti^  ' 
feH7;hi„iaw..und  ui.harrobe,  Ibe  «»u«W.«u- 
c  .»*■  W  pmnoMiioed  io».e.  ,  ..    t 

IMMMVXBLY,  prAb1>i.bl^,  ad.    Ukflt,- 

likeliho'id.  e   r     ', 

PUOr.AT,  prA'blt,  9.      Tbe  proof  of  in^ 

and   u  .lumt  nis  of  persons  deceased  m  « 
s;  iritu.tl  court. 

PHOU  \  rK)N,pri-bi'8hftn,  #.     ProoC*^ 

(1.  nc<\   tr^tinu»n\  ;    the  act  of  proving  b?  **! 

1       tiKi;  aiM.ii  or  testimony  ;    trial,  exani'n*^-*  I 

lri;il  Sffwre  entrance  into  roouaslick  life. '" 

viciaie.  J 

ly   r  h<-  o  in  ih.-  in**  \  arable  piep«»*itl'>o  «  *•*  * 

fiinilar  wu  .  «.  nl  .  n  .l,c  r.c.fni  t,  on  the  »«'*'' T  ' 

blf.iB  .vail.>    1'-   11*   .'io.'-''.'-«r..  -hthrrr     j 

PROBATION  A UV,    pru-ba^hun-4-rc.  »j 

S-rvinu  f.r  In -I.  ,      ,    .  ,     7  i^i 

PROBATION  i  R,  pro-hri'.hun-or, «.    »^* 

who  is  »!»><  n  t.i  il  ;  a  n  .\ice.  ,.  .  i     ,, 

PR0BAT10NEH^lill\        pr*-bi»bft>- 

ph.p,  <.     Sta^ecf  h  inc:  on  trial. 
PKOBVTORV,      nob'iiA-tur-ir,     «•    ^'l 

*^,r'.  inc  f"r  tria'.  ,     »       7  ( 

PKOBATIM  1:ST,  pr  J.a'lum  t<t,  «^    ' 

Latin   eMT'VMon   «<ld  o  to  the  end  ^"*  • 

Cfipt.  "^iLui'' iiij:.  it  is  ifit  d  or  pr.-*ed. 
PROBE,  pr<^be,    ».       A    si*  nder  f»if<'  1 

>»hHh5.,rL-  '  n«  «r.irch  th*-  .1^   tli.-f  •'^'^ 
PROBE-SC  ISSORS,   pnVsU-iurs,  »■  H" 

.Sfi*M)r^  uvil  to  ..pen  wuu 

To  PKOBi:,  probe,  r.  it. 

bv  an  i:.'trunn  1  '. 
PKOmTV,    prob'iti-,    » 


o*. 

To  irarf  h, »  " 

510.     Hoo^-1 

A  queiUt* :  * 


PKOIU.KM,  prAhlein,*. 

PR< VuLEM  \TI('  \U  prAb-l^i»it  J^-^*^^ 
5(.vA  L'ncenuin,  uivseiJed,  di>p«i*i**^« 
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PROBLEMATICALLY,      prdb-lc-mlt't*. 

kAl-i,  ltd.    UncerUunly. 
PROBOSCIS,  prA-b«1s'8j»,  5.     A  snout,  the 

tfunk  uf  AU  elf)ihant ;  but  it  is  used  also  fur 

tlie  Mine  part  in  vrtrv  creature. 

PnOCAClOUS,  pri.U'shfi«,  a.     Petulant, 

!oow. 
PROCACITY,  pr&-kis'8e-ti,  s.  630.     Petu- 
lance. 
PROCATARCTICK,prA.kat4rk'tIk,a.Fore. 

runiiins.  niitrcdeiil. 
PROCATARXIS.  prA-kit-lrks'Is,  «.    The 
prc-ciis(eiii  cau«e  of  a  disease,  which  co-opc- 
ral«  with  othirs  that  arr  tub^rqnrat.    . 
PROCEDURE,  pr^s^ejurc,  1.376.  Manner 
vf  proceedings  raanagemetit,  conduct^  act  uf 
prucecdiiiff,  progress,  process. 
To  PROCEED,  pr^s^id',  r.  n.  6S3.  To  pans 
from  one  thini;  or  place  to  another ;  to  go  for* 
ward,  to  tend  tu  the  end  desifcned  ;   to  come 
forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender ;   to  issue, 
to  be  produced  froro  ;   to  urosecute  any  de- 
sign ;   to  be  transacted,  to  be  carried  on  ;    to 
make  progress,  to  advance  ;    to  carry  on  ju- 
ridical process  ;    to  transact,  to  act,  to  carrv 
on  an/  affair  methodically  ;  to  be  propagated, 
to  Come  by  generation  ;    to  be  produced  by 
the  oHf^naJ  efficient  cause. 
Bf)CEED,  prA-»^M',  $,    Produce,  as,  the 
Pn<eedt  of  an  estate.     A  law  terra. 
ROCEEDER,  pr«^se^d'fir, «.  98.  One  who 
5**%  forward,  one  who  m.ifce^  a  |>n»^re»s. 
riCEEDI NO,  prLnhWinrr,  s.  no.    Pro- 
r-nt  from  one  ihiim  to  another,  series  of  coa- 
^  :ct.  traiisacii-  n  ;  Ifgn!  proccdute. 

f^CERITV,    prA-scVc-t^,   ».     Tallness, 

iridhl  fif  ttaturf . 

toe  ESS,  prio's^s  *.  633.  Tendency, 
"  f  ressive  ruur^e  ;  rcfjular  and  gradual  pro- 
Tf%t ;  meiht'dic^l  management  of  any  thing  ; 
vurte  of  law. 

7  Mr.  ShrrHan,  Mr.  Karct,  Dr.  J"hnjoii,  Dr« 
.  Mr.  S«Mt,  W.  Jivhniion,  -iik1  Mr.  I'rny,  pliie 
trrrnt  on  lb*-  flr«t  tyliAble  of  ll«i<  uord  ;  and  lliv«« 
'  eiv«  Ibr  qqaiillty  o(  (he  vn^^rli  nistiV  il  (liurl  : 
k*o»n  aiuii**,  timuKh  be  placi;*  Ihc  acccDt  on  Ibc 
i)tUblr.  nin-«-«  it  t^fti;;. 

r.  N«re*  su^prcla  Uir  SiCentnatlon  <  f  thl»  wortl  on 
M^LnU  t^iUblr  to  be  the  inoa  nnritful,  tlioucH 
»peare  so  freqacntly   places  the  accent  on  ibc 

Tell  her  UM;  proce^^M  of  Aotonlo'i  en<l.* 

Merchant  of  fenict* 
o  brief,  to  set  the  ftce<llff%  proc(  %t  by." 

Mt  n.1  M <  / / >r  measure, 

■  fntct*t  oftbe  aeasoni  I  hjvc  «f  rn." 

Shnknyiar^s  Sonnftx 
LiUtoa  arccnia  the  e^eoml  •yll.ibic: 
;«nK»t  wiiboMl  jyroceu  of  sprrch  hf  foM." 

Pur.  l.,^%t,  VI  I.  17a. 
■    ■  whtrh  ml^iht  liM; 
1)  poUry  aifl  loo*'  pr,tcf  %*ot  umr.*'—Jh.  Il.cg?. 
'tr  t«  a  pbt  a*^,  ••  Mr.N^rit  of'it»rTc»,  In  process 
*4,  wbrti  wr  o(t«  Iter  brar  the  n«  cent  on  iHestCood 
>>   nf  Ibif   wo<*l    Ibm  tlie   flf^tt.        lliii    ia  on* 
"1  J  a    j.Tuof  uf    lli«  JnMii»>*  of  bit  ob^fnr■l»l>o 
'•  O'  lb*  anliinry  of  llii/'  |»ronui]Ciatiou  ;    but  aa 
o    n  ajittq(i«l«.d  lu  otbvr   pbratv*,  it  ouj{bt  not  to 

■  f  t-  lJ»i*. 

XK.SSION,    prWsh'un,  ».      A   train 

I'-  'itit:  in  crrrni'tni.MM  ^oliuinily. 

M  f:SSlONAU  prA-seah un-il,  «.  Re- 
I'l:  to  pTttccSkii'n. 

ti  VSSIONARY,    prA-s^h'in-i-r*,   «. 
'.     CviiMsiiu^  ill  I  r. •cession, 
46J 


PROCINCT,  pri.8?nkt',  «.  Complete  pre- 
paration, preparation  brought  to  the  point  of 
action. 

To  PROCLAIM,  prA-kl&me',  r.  a.  202.  To 
promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal 
puhlicntion;  to  tell  upinly;  to  outlaw  by 
bnblick  dfiuinciatiun. 

PROCLAIMER,  prA-kl&'mur,  ».  99.  One 
that  publishes  by  authnriiv. 

PROCLAMATION,  prtik-kl^n.iiMiSn,  ». 
Publication  bv  authority  ;  a  dtdarution  of 
the  king's  will  openly  published  among  the 
people. 

PROCLniTY, prA-kllv'^-te,  i.  530.  Tend- 
ency, natural  inclination,  propensiou ;  rea- 
diness, facility  of  attaining. 

PROCLIVOUS,  prA-kll'vis,  a.  603.  In- 
ctined,  tending  by  nature. 

PROCONSUL,  pr^k6n's&l,  9.  A  Roman 
officer,  who  governed  a  province  with  consu- 
lar authority. 

PROCONSULSHIP,  prA-kin'sfil-ahlp,  t. 
The  office  of  a  proconsul. 

To  PROCRASTINATE,  prA.krl8't?n4te, 
V.  a.  To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off  from  day 
to  day. 

PROCRASTINATION,  prA-krls-tln-i'- 
sh&n, «.    Delay,  dilatoriness. 

PROCRASTIN  ATOR,  prA-kria'ttn-k-tir,  a. 
Wl.     A  dilatory  jterson. 

PROCREANT,  pr6'krft-int,  a.  605.  Pro- 
dnclive,  pret'oant. 

To  PROCREATE,  priTcr^-litc,  r.  a.  To 
L'rncrate.  to  produce. 

PROCREATION,  prA-krc-k'shfin,  a.    Ge- 

neratioM,  prodiirtJMii. 

PROCHi:  VTIVi:,  prAkrc&.tiv,  a.  612.  Ge- 
nerative, prttHiicMve. 

PROCRF  \TI\  I:NI:SS,  prA'krt-i.tlv.nfe, 
$.  S]*i,  ly.Vi      Pi>*err»f  L'fncrati(»n. 

PROCKEATOR,  prAW-i-tfir,  «.  521.  Ge- 
nerator, begett«*r. 

PROCTOR,  pruk'tiir,  ».  166.  A  manager 
of  aiiothrr  man's  affair;  an  attorney  in  the 
spiritual  court ;  the  rungislrate  of  tlie  univer- 
sity. 

PROCTORSHIP,  prAk  tur-sh]p,  $,  Office 
ordisnitv  nfn  }»roctor. 

PROCUMBENT,  prA-kuroVot,  «, 


down,  prone^ 
PROCURABLE,  prA-kA'rjl-bl,  a. 


Lying 
To   be 

procured,  obti»inahlr,  acquirable. 
PivOCURACY,  prAku-nl-i^,  «.    The  ma- 

nnpcm»-nl  of  any  thing. 
PROCURATION,  prAk-kAri'flhin,  #.  The 

act  of  procuring. 

PROCURATOR,  prAk-ktWVlfir,  s.  160,521. 

AlannL'cr,  one  who  transacts  jiMjiir n  ff»r  another. 
PRO(  I  R  \TORIAL,prAk-k6-nl-to'r/  il,a. 

Mdde  bv  a  proctr»r. 
PROCURVTOUY,  prA-k^iri-tfir  ^,  a.  612. 

Tending  to  procuration. 
To  PROCURE,  pro-kiirc',  r.  a.    To  manage, 

to  transact  fori*notber  ;  to  ob(Mi!i,  to  nc(|inie  ; 

to  pcfAuade,   tu  prevail  on  j    to  contrive,  to 

forward. 
To  PROCURE,  prA-kure',  r.  a.    To  baMrd, 

to  piiiio. 
PROCl  REMENT,  prA-kureWnt,  ».    The 

act  of  procuring. 
PROCURER,  prAkA'rAf,  *.  08.    One  thai 

gains,  obtaiiicr ;  pinip,  pander. 
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To  PROFANE,  p»^(iiie',r.€.    TonaUv, 

to  pollute  ;  to  put  to  wronf  me 
PROFANELY,  pr^flmea*,  •i,  W\4  ir 

reTfrence  t(»  sacrf d  names  of  thiafi 
PROFANER,    pri-fiDe'ir,  «.     P^totr 

vioialer.  ,  ^      .  j 

PROFANENESS,  prA.(ineiii4,  i.    Iw- 

rence  of  what  is  sarred. 
PROFECTION,  pr^flk'shfiB,  i.  Adnr 


PROCURESS,  priikfiVls,  s.    A  bawd 
PRODIGAL,  prid'^-g^l,  a.  Profuse,  waste- 
ful, expensive,  lavish. 
PRODIGAL,  pr^Sd'd^gUl,  s.    A  waster,  a 

suendtiirift.  i      *    i     •  « 

PRODIGALITY,  prdd.de-gill'o.t^  «.     Ex- 
trav:';:ance,  profusion,  waste,  excessive  libe- 

PRODIGALLY,  prfid'dc-gAl-e,  ad.      Pro- 


fustlv,  wastpfully,  extravnunnlly, 
PRODIGIOUS,  pri-dld  JUS,  a.  314.   Amaz- 

iiie,  astonishimf,  monstrous. 
PRODIGIOUSLY,prA.did'jQ8.U,ad.Amaz. 
ingi  Y,  astonishingly,  potentiously ,  enormously. 
PRODIOIOUSNESS,    prA-did'jfis-nIs,     «. 

Enormousness,  potentiousnesi,  amazing  qaa^ 

lities.  ^       ,    . 

PRODIGY,  prid'di-j^,  a.    Any  thing  out 

of  the  ordinary  process  of  nature  frcmi  which 

omens  are  drawn,  portent ;    monster  ;    any 

thing  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 
PRODITION,    prA-dlsh'fin,    a.      Treason, 

treachery. 
PRODITOR,  pr6d'4-t6r,  «.  166.    A  traitor. 

Not  in  use.  ^     ,    ,.  ,  , 

PRODITORIOUS,       pr6d4-ti'r*.us,      a. 

Treacherous,  perfidious  ;    apt  to  make  disco* 

reries.     Not  used. 
To  PRODUCE,  pr^dftse',  r.  a.  492.    To 

offtr  to  the  view  or  notice  ;  to  exhibit  to  the 

publick  ;  to  brine  as  an  evidence  ;  to  bear,  to 

bring  forth  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  cause,  to  effect, 

to  prnerate,  to  bejiet. 
PRODUCE.  pr6d'd&8e,  «.  632.     Product, 

that    which    any    tlwng   yields    or    brings ; 

amount,  gain. 

ly  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Xire»,  Mr.  CIphtncton.  Mr. 
ficoit.  Dr.  K«nrick,  W.  Jobocton,  Perry,  and  Emick, 
mak<;  the  o  io  the  first  svllable  ot  tbis  word  short ',  ami 
Bachananand  Dr.  Ash  lont;. 

PRODUCENT,  pri-du's^nt,  a.  One  that 
exhibits,  one  that  offers. 

PRODUCER,  prA^i'sfir,  a.  One  that  ge- 
nerates or  i>ruduces. 

PRODUCIBLE,  prA-d/i'st-bl,  o.  Such  as 
may  be  exhibited  ;  such  as  may  be  generated 
or  made.  ,      .     ,  « 

PRODUCIRLENESS,  prA-di'sJi-bLnSs,  f. 

•    The  slate  of  being  pr  ducible. 

PRODUCT,  pr5d  ikt,  a.  632.     Something 
produced,    as  fruits,   grain,    metals;     work, 
composition  ;  thing  consequential,  effrct. 
i:y  Mr.  Sh*rl<!»n,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,   Dr.  Ken- 

rick,  W.  JobiiMoA,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  o  in 

the  llrst  ayllable  of  this  w«>rd  ahorl ;    and  Dr.  Ath.  as 

far  as  w«  can  father  by  hU  position  of  the  accent 

makes  It  lone. 

PRODl)CTlLE, pr^&k'tll,  o.  140.  Which 
may  be  produced. 

PRODUCTION,  prA-dSk'shSn,  «.  The  act 
of  producing  ;  the  thing  produced,  fruit,  pro- 
duct; ci'mpoMlion. 

PRODUCTIVE,  prAdik'tlv,  «.  Having  the 
power  to  produce,  fertile,  generative,  efficient 

PROEM,  prA'lm,  a.    Preface,  introduction. 

PROFANATION,  pr6<4-ni^'ihdn.  a.  633. 
The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sacred  ;  irreve- 
rence to  holy  things  or  persons. 

PROFANE,  pr6-lkne', «.  533.  Irrererent  to 

•     Mcred  naroea  or  ihinga  ;   not  sacred,  tecular ; 

poUoted*  not  pure;  not  puri&ed  by  holy  rite. 


progression. 

To  PROFESS,  pro-f^s*,  r.«.  Todrri- 
himself  in  strong  terras  of  any  opinioa*'  :* 
tion,  to  make  a  show  of  any  tetitiBr «' 
loud  declaration ;  to  declare  pabDckl.^  <•• 
skill  in  any  art  or  science,  to  t»  to  km** 
ployment.  ,    , 

To  PROFESS,  prA-(l«',  e.  a.    To(i«^ 
openly  ;  to  declare  friendship. 

PROFESSEDLY,   pr6-fl«1iid.l^,  al  J^ 
According  lo  open  declaration  aade  b;  W 

PRoiPESSION,  pr^flsb'iB,  a.     C*Pt| 

vocation,  known  employment;  <fcc!an« 

strong  assurance  ;   the  act  of  decbnif  « I 

self  of  any  partv  or  opinion. 
PROFESSIONAL,  pr&-(feh'to4l,t.  » 

latine  to  a  particular  calling  or  profo**- 
PROFESSOR,  prA-i;k'8&r,  t.    Die  ni»  ^ 

clares  himself  of  any  opinion  or  ptrtt   i 

who  puhlicklv  practises  or  teaches  u\  C- 
PROFF^SORSHIP,     prA-fes'86r-ik>.  i 

The  station  or  office  of  a  poblkk  teaci« 
To  PROFFER,  prAffQr,  r.  «.    T»pr^ 

to  offer.  ,  ^ 

PROFFER,  prirt^r,  a.    Offer  wMdt,  s* 

thine  proposed  t«)  acceptance. 
PROFFERER,pr6rf£ir.fir,#.  HetkH* 
PROFICIKNCE,  prA-nsh'^nae,    V  ^ 
PROFICIENCY,  pri-f^sh  en-«*,  )   rJ 

vaiicrnitnt  in  an\  ifiinc,  iiiprovemc't  >^ 
PROFICIENT,  prA-fish'Int,  a.  One  »>^ 

made  advanCf  mrnt  in  any  studv  oc  i»  *^ 
PROFI LE,  pri-fcM', «.  112.    The  »i'  * 

h  If  face. 
PROFIT,  priffft,  a.    Gain,  pecuftf'] 

vantage;  ad  vantace,  accession  nftt-*    I 

provem*  nt.  advanciMncnt,  prutir»eiif ' 
To  PROFIT,  prifht,  r.  «.    To  brt^i 

advantuee;  loinx  r-ve,  to  advance. 
To  PROFIT^  pr;5f  fit,  r.  a.     To  gahi »  < 

taire  ;  lo  make  improvement ;  lo  U  ^^  ^ 

advantage.  , 

PROFITABLE,  prifrtti-bl,  a.    C*^ 

lucrative  ;  useful,  advautagroas. 
PROFITABLENF^SS,  pr^ffft4>U^ 

Gainfulness  ;  usefulness,  advatiwgtM^'^ 
PROFITABLY,  prifrlt-l-bl^.  ai    ^^ 

fullv  ;  advantageou^iv.  usrfuHy. 
PROFITLESS,    priffltl^i,    a.     VoJ 

pain  or  advantai^e.  •        , 

PROFLIGATE,  pr6f«^glt,  «.  f I.    »^ 

doned,  lost  to  virtue  and  decency,  ska*" 
PROFLIGATE,    prdftl^t,   «.   «• 

abaiiftonrd  sluimefesa  wretch. 
PROFLIGATELY,     prir«*.glt.|*. 

Shan)elesOv. 
PROFLIOATENF.SS.    prAfflM*^ 

The  quality  of  being  prt»flifalr. 
PROFLUENCE,  pr4rfl44nM,i.  ?f^ 

conrte. 
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PBOFLUENT,  pr^rBft-Int,  «.  6S2.  Flow- 
m«  forward. 

PROPOUND,  pT6-RQnd',  a.  Deep,  de- 
scending far  below  the  surface,  low  witik  re- 
spect to  ttie  tttighbouring  places ;  iiitelltctual- 
\y  deep,not  obvioos  to  the  mind  ;  luwiy,  stil>* 
miuive ;  learned  beYoiid  the  common  reach. 

PROFOUND,  pr^fidnd',  «.  The  deep,  the 
maia.  the  sea ;  the  ahyst. 

PROFOUNDLY,  prA-f^&nd'li,  ad.  Deep- 
Ijr,  with  deep  concern  ;  with  great  degrees  of 
knowledfe.  with  deep  iiwight. 

PROFOUNDNESS,  Dri-fOQnd'n^,  «. 
Depth  of  place ;  depth  of  knowledge. 

PROFUNDITY,  pr4-f4iid'*-t*,«.  Depth  of 
place  or  knowledge. 

PROFUSE,  prA-ftbe',  «.  4S7.  Lariah, 
prodigal,  oTermbounding. 

PROFUSELY,  prA-fAseli,  ad. 


Lavishly, 

prodigally;  wit6  eiuherance. 
PROFUSENESS,  pr^&ie'hls,  «.    LaTish- 

neu,  prodigality. ,    ,      , 
PROFUSION,  pr^f&'zh&n,  f .    Lavishnest, 

prodigality,  czUavagaooe  ;  abundance,  exu- 
berant plenty. 
To  PROG,  pr6g,  V,  n.    To  rob,  to  steal ;  to 

shift  meanly  for  provision*.    A  low  word. 
PROO,  pr6g,  $.    Victtials,  provision  of  any 

kind.    A  low  word.  ,    ,     ,    ,       , 

PROGENERATION,  prA-jIn^r-k'shin,  «. 

Hie  act  of  begetting,  propajf  ation. 
PROGENITOR,  prA-j*n'U-(jr,  «.      Afore- 

f*lhCT,  an  aiice*N>r  in  a  direct  line 
PROGENY,  pr6d jc-ne,  s.    Offspring,  race, 

reiieratinn.  ^        .     .      « 

PROG  N  OSTIC  A  B  LE,  pr6g-nAs't^.k4.bl,  a. 

Socli  at  may  b<»  foreknown  or  foretold. 
To  PROGNOSTICATE,  prAgnis t^-kkle, 

r  a.    To  forptcll.  to  f  .resliow. 
PROGNOSTICATION,      pr^g-nis-tc-kk'- 

ih&n, «.     A  foretoken. 
PROGNOSTICATOR,    prignAsli-kk-tfir, 

«.5fl.    On«  who  forrtelU. 
PROGNOSTICR,  pr^g-nAs'tlk,  a.    Forcto- 

krniiig  di«ea«e  or  rccovrry. 
PROGNOSTICR,    prAg^is'llk,    t.      The 

skill  of  (bretrlling  diseases,  ur  the  evei|t  of 

diseases ;  a  prediction  ;  a  token  foreruiming. 
PROGRESS,  pr6g'gr^,  a.  632.     Courwj, 

procession;    advancement,  motion  forward; 

intelWctoal  improvement ;    removal  from  one 

place  to  another  ;  a  jountey  of  state  ;  a  circuit. 

ty  Mr.  Sbrridaa,  Mr.  Elphinsion,  Mr.  Nares,  Dr. 
K«M«ek,  W.  Jokiutoo.  mnd  Fctry,  ptoooaoca  the  0  in 
tkr  tttl  tylUble  of  thU  viurd  »l)utt;  bat  Bncbauan 
aod  EMick  make  It  luof . 

PROGRESSION.  prA-g:r^h'&n,  s.  Process, 

rtfular  and   (gradual  advance;    motion  for> 

ward  ;  intellectual  advance. 
PROGRESSIONAL,    prA-grlsh'^n-Al,     a. 

Soch  a«  are  in  a  state  of  increase  or  advance. 
PROGRESSIVE,    prA-gr^'siv,    a.    Going 

^ward.  advancing. 
PROGRESSIVELY,  pri-gr^'8lv.l^,aJ.  By 

frsdual  tteps  or  regular  course. 

PROGRESSIVENFSS,  pri-gres'sK-nK  «• 

Tiw  ttatr  of  advancinft. 
To  PROHIBIT,  prA-hib'k,  c.  a.    To  forbid, 

to  iulvrdict  by  authority  ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 
PROHIBITER,  prA.bib'it.tir,  t .  Forbidder 

uacrdictcr. 
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PROHIBITION,    prA-heblsh'un     «.     For- 

l.iddancr.  int«*rdict,  act  .'f  turhwl. 
PROHIBITORY,  prA-hib'be-tar-*,  a,    Ira- 

lilvini;  i»rohibiuoo,  forbidding. 
To  'PROJECT,  prA-jekl',    r.  a.    492.    To 
throw  out,  to  cast  forward  ;  to  exbibit  a  form, 
as  of  the  innate  llirownona  mirror ;  to  scbtnie, 
to  form  in  the  mind,  to  contrive. 
To  PROJECT,  pf^-jlkf,  r.  a.    Tojutotit, 
to  •iUuiii  forward,  to  alioot  beyond  souiething 
next  it. 
PROJECT,  pr6d'jlkt, «.  492,  552.   Scheme, 

contrivasic**. 
PROJECTILE,  prA.jlk't!l,«.  140.    A  body 

put  in  motion.  ,    ,     , 

PROJECTILE,   prA-jiktil,  a.     Impelled 

forward.  ,    -,        •»  »« 

PROJECTION,  pr&.j^k'shfin,  t.  The  act 
of  shooting  forward ;  plan,  deHritatii-n ; 
scheme,  plan  of  action  ;  in  chyiuistry,  crisis 
of  an  operation.  ,  ,  , 
PROJECTOR,  prA-jIk'tftr,  f.  One  who 
forms  schemes  or  designs  ;  one  who  forma 
wild  impracticable  schemes. 
PROJECTURE,  prAjIk'Ub&re,  $.  40».  A 
juttins  out.  .    .  ^ 

To  PROLATE,  pr^litc',  r.  o.  492.     To 

pronounc*?,  to  utter. 
PRO  LATE,  pr6l'kte,  a.  582.     Oblate,  fUt, 
PROLATION,  prA.|k'sh6n,  «.     Pronuncia- 
tion, utterance  ;  dclbv.  act  of  deferring. 
PROLEGOMENA,  'prAl-le-gdin'm^nd,   s. 
530.     Previous  discourtc,  inUoductory  obser- 
vations. ,    ,  .  ,  .    , 
PROLEPSIS,  pri-ltp'sls,  s.    A  6^re  of 
rl.et»»rick,  in  which  objVctiontnre anticipated. 
PUOLEPTICAL,  prtl^p't^-kil,  a.      Pre- 
vious, antocfdoM».              ,     •»      •      i      i 
PRO LEin'IC ALLY,  pr6-lcp'tc-kdl-lt,  ad. 

liv  wav  of  anttttpation.  .    ,      ,      ,       , 
PROLllFCATION,    pri-llff^-kJi'sbfin,   «. 

Gt*iteration  of  children. 
PROLIFICK,  prA-lifflk,  a.  509.     Fruitful, 

fcneralive,  pregnant,  productive. 
PROLIFICALLY,  pr^liffi-klU,  a.  Fruit- 

fully,  pregnant! V. 
PROLIX,  prA-llks',  •.    Long,  tedious,  not 

concise ;  of  lon^j  duration. 
PROLIXIOU8,  prA-lik'shOs,  a.    Dilatory, 

tedious.     Not  used.  ^      ,     .  ^    .. 

PROUXITY,   pr^llks'i-tt,    $.     Tedious- 

ness.  tiresome  lenf^th,  want  of  brevity. 
PROLIXLY,    nr^llksa*,    ad.      At  great 

leneth,  tediously. 
PROLIXNESS.prA-lIks'n^s, «.  Tediousness. 
PROLOCUTOR,  pT6l-li-kii  tftr,  s.  503.  The 
fortroan,  the  speaker  of  a  oiuvocalion. 
f^  IiKoniplianrcwJth  to  many  nolhorWesI  p\»ft*\ 
the  accent  on  tb«  autrpeonUunatt  tvlUbl*  of  In- 
teriocutitr,  and  nearly  the  same  ^ulhorlties  obUje  me 
to  place  ihe  accent  oo  ihe  pcnnltimatc  of  lh«  wumI  ; 
lor  M.  Ur.  Johif^'M.  Df  Kenrirk,  Dr.  A»h.  >*  Juloi 
ilou,  Mr.  Perry,  Hit.  btnao,  n*relay,  Icaninc.  ■"»! 
Bai  ry.  accent  h.  IWI  larrlv  the»#  two  wordt  ont" 
unl  to  K  .hnt^.rnl!*  n,  cenird  ;  aart.  If  my  opiaii^n  b«'l 
any  wtielii.  I  H....H  acc.^i.t  lb.  m  both  oo  ifce  peDuUl- 
n./le,  a.lh'yrn.)  be  c«m.l«W.ed  enactly  hke  word, 
eiidine  »n  «'«>r,  aoil  one*  t  lo  be  acceolnl  in  tbe  Mm# 
n.a.  ner.  Mr-  Shrndao  and  "'r '*'»*•■''''•' >Ji!'K* 
lar  ill  placing  Ojr  acreulAB  lb«  tint  •;  liable-  Set:  //*• 

PROLo'cirrORSHIP,  pr6l-l6-k4'tlMhIp 

s.    The  office  of  a  prolocalur. 
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PROLOGUE,  pr6l'l<Jg,  #.  339,  532.     Pre- 
face, introduction  to  any  discourse  or  perform- 
ance ;  sumethiiig  spoken  before  the  entrance 
of  the  actors  of  a  play. 
^  Mr.  ShprifUn,  Mr.  Elphiiuton,  Mr.  K ares.  Dr. 

Kenrirk,  Mr.  Scuit,  W.  Jolmbton,  Perry,  and  Entick, 

make  the  o  in  the  fit M  sellable  oi  lliu  word  abort,  and 

Bucbaiiau  only  ion;;. 

To  PROLOGUE,  pr6n6g,  v.  a.  To  introduce 

with  a  formal  preface.     Not  in  use. 
To  PROLONG,  pr^l6ng',  r.  o.  To  lengthen 
out,  to  continue,  to  draw  out ;   to  put  od'  to  a 
distant  time. 
PROLONGATION,  pril-lSng-ga'shin,   $, 
530,     The  act  of  leiigthciiingj    delay   to  a 
longer  time. 
PROLUSION,  prA.lft'zhfin,  s.     Entertain- 
ment, performance  of  diversion  ;  prelude. 
PROMINENT,  pr6m'm^-n^nt,  a.    Standing 

out  beyond  the  near  parts,  protuberant. 
PROMINENCE,  primte^-n^nse,  7 
PROMINENCY,  pr<Jm'mc-nln-8^,     J     '' 

Protuberance,  projecting  parts. 
PROMISCUOUS,  pro-mis  ku-us,  a.      Min- 

pled,  confused,  undistinjiu'slifd. 
PROMISCUOUSLY,  pro-mis  kA-Ss-l^,  ad. 

With  confused  mixture,  iiidi^criniiimttly. 
PROMISE,pr6m'miz,  s.  Declaration  of  some 

benefit  to  be  conferred  ;  hoj  cs,  expt-clalion. 
To  PROMISE,  prcJm'miz,  r.  a.     To  make 

declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  coiiferred. 
To  PROMISE,  priJm'miz,  r.  n.     To  assure 

one  by  a  promise  :  it  is  used  of  assurance  even 

of  ill. 
PROMISEBREACH,  priJm'mlz-brcUh,   s. 

Violation  of  promise. 
PROMISEBREA KER,    pr^rn'mlz-bdi-kur, 

s.     Violator  of  promises. 
PROMISEK,  pr<JmmIz-dr,  ».  98.    One  who 

proniises. 
PROMISSORY,   pr^m'mls-sSr-e,    a.     512. 

Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to   be 

conferred. 
PROMISSORILY,   pr^rn'mls-sfir-i-l^,   ad. 

Bv  wav  «»f  promise. 
PRO:\!ONTORV,  pr^rn'mfin-tfir-^,  s.  5.>7. 

A  headland,  a  cape,  high  land  jutting  into  tlie 

sen. 
To  PROMOTE,  prA-mite',  r.  «i.  To  fonvard, 

to  n<*vHrco  :   to  elevufe.  to  ex. ill,  t«)  prefer. 
PROMOTER,  prA-mote'ur,  «.      Advancer, 

ftimarder,  tiicoura'rr. 
PFv  .)MOTIO\,  pri-ni.Vshfin,  f.     Advance- 

ment.  enctMira^enu  ni,  excitation  to  some  new 

hon«mr  or  r.oik,  preferniMit 
To  FHOMOVr,  prA-m6^v',  c.  a.    To  for- 

ward,  lo  proniotf.     Moi  used. 
PROMI*T,   pr^mt,  a.  412.     Quick,  ready, 

pet«)l:i-.tt  ;    r»  ad  V  will. out  hesitation,  wanting 

no  new  Miotive  ;' ready,  told  dawn,  at,  Trompt 

|»aviii»nt. 
To  IMiO^i  IT,  promt,  r.  a.   To  assist  by  pri- 
vate ii.struciion,  to  l'el,»  at  a  loss  ;    to  inrito, 

lo  iiniit'  ite  ;  to  remi!>  I,  |o  act  fl»  a  prompter. 
I'ROMKn:!?,  prom'lur,  m.  98.     One  who 

helps  apiifilitk   s>  eak'-r,  Uy    *u^'i:«"4tin^'   the 

word  t'»  liim  when  he  fblters  ;  aii  admouiilit  r, 

a  renruuler. 
PROM  PTITUDE,  pri^m't^-liule,  *.    Readi- 

ifs*.  <|ut(  l.i.efs. 

PROMPTLY,     prdratn^,     ad.       Readily, 
quickly,  ciptdiUoiuly. 
4bG 
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m^t95— plnelOS.pIn  107— n&ieS,BiTilM, 

PROMPTNESS,  pr6nit'nls,#.   RrtdWfs 

quickness,  alacritv. 
PROM I>TURE,  pT^m'tshtire,  i. 468.  Swcrt- 

tton,  motion  t'iven  hy  ^noili'-r.    Nito»« 
To  PROMULGATE,  pri-mulpte.r  c  T 

publish,  lo  make  knowil  by  o.  en  -  ecUi^is, 
PROMULGATION,    prim-ai-pi'skk  . 

530.     Publication,  open  exhibitiw. 
PROMULGATOR,  prim-il-gi'tur,  i.  P. 

lisher,  open  teacher. 
To  PROMULGE,  prA-mSlje',  r.  c   To  p 

mulnate,  to  publish,  to  teach  ooenlt. 
PROMULGER,  prA-mil^fir,  «.  98.   I^ 

lisher,  promulgator. 
PRONE,  pr&ne,  a.    Bending  dcmwwvt 

lyin^  with  the  face  downwards  ;  prrci^i^. 

headlone  ;  sloping  ;  inclined,  disposed. 
PRONENESS,  prine'nis,  f.    The  rttt** 

bending  downwards  (    the  sute  of  tjin^  * 

the  face  rlownwards  ;  descent,  dechTitj  .  t 

clinatii.n,  disposition  to  ill. 
PRONG,  pring,  s.     A  fork. 
PRONOMINAL,  pri.n6m'e-nll, a.  Hiv« 

the  nature  of  a  pronoun. — Maum- 
PRONOUN,  prA'noun,*.  S13.   Wordus* 

in?i'»'ad  of  nonns  «)r  names. 
To  PRONOUNCE,  pri-nounse',  r.t.5* 

To  .<peak,  to  utter  ;  to  utter  solerci.Ij,  I'  *  - 

c«)nfidenily  ;    to  form  or  articulate  bj  lis 

gan*  of  sfteech  ;  to  utier  rhetoricaL'y. 
To  PRONOUNCE,   prA-nuunse,  r. ■.  T. 

spe.tk  with  conildence  or  authority. 
PRONOUNCER,  prc.noun'sur,«.96.   0» 

who  pr«  nouiiccs. 
PRONUNCIATION,     piA-nfii>-she4jiJt 
t.     .^ct  or  mode  of  utterance, 
ty   rbcre  are  few  wor<la  more    freqaenilj  »»"' 
Doancrd   tl.an    ltd*.     A    nere    Encli^   tcfr«>*«,  »• 
COOHiL-r*  the  verb  ]  o  yronouture  a«  the  root  ot  R    * 
lii>t  ca«iiy  CMUCiivi-  why  iht-  o  is  lbro«o  f>«l  «••'  "" 
coiul  *>lljihle;  and  ihcrviore,  to  c.-rrrct  ihtwdM 
•(•uiid»  ibe  word  as  if  wrdieo  Promouneimtiat'  »"• 
who   arc   »iitVicitntl>  Itat  net!  to  rmr^i^  n.»»  errtrJ. ' 
utKkrslaiHliiit:   ihjtlhewoid    conie*  to  o<  fit' 'f  f* 
the  Latin  yrohuncmtio,  or  lUe  ticnch  frmnitmeit^  *- 
•re  very  apt  to  \a\\  htlo  *nol  .t-r  by  •inkius  Ihr  *  ^  •' 
|>iraltoit,   and   prtuumnciiii:  Ibr  Ihiril  »yH«tJe  U'*  " 
nouuira.       B«H    thc»t  •pc.«ktr>   ooKht  lo  Ukr  »^ 
<h:il,  ihroushout  die   \%l,..|f  |.in.  iM^t  ,  c.  *,  io**  f.     * 
cedtil  I)  llie  .ireeiil,  eilhrr  piiniafy  or  frrcoww]  ' 
lollu^^ed    i>    «<J,   /</,  lo,  or  ail)    »tniilar  <liv'^t^*>' ^  * 
waysb'Cume   Mkpiraird,    und    ai  e    pror>«««»»Cf  1  *• 
wrineii    .\Ue.        li.i.^    «.i*-    \c  >    »*  me    rt»'<««    '* 
«'Mii:e     lis    lo    proiiuKUCi     }  "t  f'.atU^:,    pr^j-tf**^ 
nj'trJfiUfff    Sec.     ts    If     kuiuu    j^trtUfaiUf.  ' 
phfifiifion,  c^}  e^hfaUxf,  Arc.  uMit.- i*»  t.' r*  f 
jironunciation  as  ir  wriiti  n   yromuniMaLMsm  -"' 
Frtnriples,  Nos.  3^7.  460,  401,  aud  tb«  *ot^  i^^- 
as  tick. 

Hutlhoa»h  Mr/^herlflan  aTi»id-«  Ih*  vntfir  err-— 
stnkiiii:  the    aipiratiun,  in   luy  ohihk  b    k«   <  'i' 
our  fidly  ••  rxcfpliunible ;  wJiicU  i»  lh*l  .^f  if*'* 
IriR  the  wunl  in  lour  «>  liable*,  at  il  writfe^  /^** 
sitO-shUM.     I  am    grorsly  ini^lakrii  if  nMrtft  i,-*  ' 
do  not  4lMr;t)»  pronoiiur^liiit  «nii  siiitl  «-  wtw<t«' 
m^iitiei  I  liave  markr.i  \\  et.  ;     4H'I  h  thrd  Xr   "- 
dnii  hini'i-tt    lii-iiii  diihii>ii«   ^tiih    i(-«,.«-<i   ii>  •■  < 
I'n  in  ;   I'T  llioiiti.  lie  |ii'>uMunr«  *  j:/.     «    *',»'■     " 
n\y>  riaf'-^i,  iVt.   ^1  .thtitr,   t/^i-. ','»'. '-    •»»'• 
\/iU)t,   .v..    yt>l    he    »ikJ.»  r>  7.: ///cj  .•',./-'./*  •* 
atid     ««■  'i     (^ '/I, --(./*)  t"*  »*■'/' .    r'»       •'* 
/M  .w^i    <>   ,'....4.  ->rt  J^ilnci^li*.  \.».  't.^.'iX 

PiiOOF,  i.imf,  8.  3043.      E>i.i«  JiC^',  l«^*'" 
»i\ ,  convn-ei.      t.  ktn  ;  Tr»'.  ir  ...I.  ■*.  "t*^' 
liini  tf'njpcr.  ItiM»fiitlfubilif  \  .  a'littufb 
rd  1, 11  II  \*ill  ulnde  a  certain  ind  ;  i"  f         f 
the  rough  draft  of  a  sheet  wIku  Uh^  ^^Mt^**^ 
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Impenetrable,  able  to 
Unproved, 


PROOF,  prWf,  tf. 

PROOFLESS,    pr&Jnls, 
wantitig  eTidpucc. 

To  PROP,  pr<Jp,  r. «.  To  sustain,  to  sup- 
port. 

PROP,  prAp,  f.  Support,  a  stay,  that  od 
which  aiiv  thine  rests. 

PROPAC5ABLE,  pt6pL%Lh\,  a.  Such  as 
may  be  9prtrad  ;  such  &%  luj^  hr  propagated. 

To  PROPAGATE,  pr<Jp'i.gate,  c.  a.  To 
continue  or  spread  by  geucralioii  or  auccei- 
%\ve  prcKliiction ;  to  carry  on  from  pUce  to 
pl^tcc  ;  to  increase  ;  to  promote  ;  to  generate. 

To  PROPAGATE,  prApU-gite,  v.  n.  To 
have  offuprinp.  .     a     *       t 

PROPAGATION,  prAp-A-p&'shQn, ».  Con- 
tinuanec  or  ditVuiion  by  generstiuu  or  succes- 
aive  production. 

PROPAGATOR,  prap'i.gk.t6r,«.521.  One 
who  continues  by  successive  production ;  a 
•pieader,  a  promoter. 

To  PROPEL,  prA-p^r,  r.  a.  To  drive  forward. 

Tu  PROPEND.  prA-pend;  r.  n.  To  incline 
to  nny  pnrt,  to  l>c  di§pos€d  in  favour  of  any 
thiog!     Not  used. 

PROPENDENCY,  prA-pfn'dens^,  «.  In- 
clination or  tendency  of  dt»«re  lo  any  thing  ; 
pre-consideration.     Not  used. 

I»ROPENSE,  prA-pense',  a.  Inclined,  dis- 
p*. ^'  <1. 

Pi:o PENSION,  prA-p^n'fih?in,   )«.     Incll- 

IMUJl'ENSITY,  pro.|>4n'se-te,  S  nation, 
d  <  ►•.»iti  Ml  to  HON  thing  good  or  bad;  tendency. 

PROPER,  prip'pftr,  fl.98.  Peculiar,  not  be- 
1  ncinu' to  more,  hot  common  ;  Titini;  an  indi- 
vidual ;  «inr'sown  ;  nnturni,  original ;  fit,  suit- 
able, qualifitd  ;  accurate,  just ;  not  figurative  ; 
pretty  ;  tiill,  lusty,  handsome  with  hulk. 

PROPERLY,  prAp'pfirle,  ad.    Filly,  snit- 

aHlv  ;  in  a  strict  sense*. 
PROPERNESS,  prtJp'pfir-nes,  «.    The  qua- 

|it\  of  brine  proper, 
PROPERTY,prAp'pAr-t^,  #.  Peculiar  quali- 
ty ;  quality,  disposition  ;  right  of  possession  ; 

|ii/s»^4Mon'held  m  one's  own  right ;   the  thing 

posaessed  ;   tometbing  useful ;  necessary  iiu- 

plrrornts. 
To  PROPERTY,  prflp'pfir-tt, ».  a.  To  invest 

wiiii  quaiiliei ;   tu  seuc  or  retain  us  »oiiiething 

oMO'd,  to  appropriate,  to  hold.     Wot  in  use. 
PROPHECY,  prAffi-s^,  s.  499.  A  declara- 

U<*ri  of  sometiiing  to  conie.  firediclion. 
PROPHt:SIER,  pr^JPfe-aUr,  t.     One  who 

prttphe^ies. 
To  PROPHESY,  priff^-sl,  r.  0.499. To  pre- 

diet,  to  f<»fClcll.to  jT").ii  )Siicaie  ;  tof«>rcslu.w. 
To  PROPHESY,  prinWi,  r.  a.     To  utter 

predictions  ;  to  rrrach,  a  scriptuml  sense. 
PKOl'HET,  prAf  i^l,  «.  99.      One  who  tells 

future  events;    one  of  the  sacred  writers  era- 

>K>wrredhy  G«>d  to  fnrrtcll  futurity. 
PROPHETESS,  pr6ff^t-t^s,  s,    A  woman 

that  foretflU  ^iturt-  events. 
PROPHETICK,  prof^t'tftt,  509.  \a.  Fore- 
PHOPHETlCAL,prA.f^l't^.kdl,    j    seeing 

»»€  foretelling  future  events. 
PRf>PHETICALLY.    prA-flta.kll-*,    od. 

\\  itii  knowledge  of  futurity,  in  maimer  of  a 

prupbccy. 
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To  PROPHETIZE,  prdPf^t-tlze,  e.  a.    To 

give  prtdictiuns. 
PROPHYLACTICK.  prifeluk'tlkjO.  530. 

Preventive,  preservative. 
PROPINQUITY,  prA-plnp^w6-t^,  s.  Near- 

ncs»,  pMxiroity,  nearness  of  lime;  kindred, 

nrarn»»!i*  «  f  hl(»od. 
PKOPITI A  RLE,  prAplah'^-A-bl,  a.  Such  as 

mav   be  induced  lo  favour,  such   as  ma\  be 

made  nropitt.Mi«. 
To  PROPITIATE,  prA-pW^ko,  r.  a.342. 

To  itiduce  to  favour,  to  coiicilinte. 
PROPITIATION, pri-plsh-^-KhSn, ».  The 

act  of  making  pr<ipitious  ;  the  atonement,  the 

offerhtg  by  which  propiiiousiiess  i^  obtained. 
PROPITIATOR,  prA-pW^'t6r,   $.    621. 

One  that  propitiates. 
PROPITIATORY,    prA-pWH*"' ^     «• 

Having  the  power  to  make  propitious. 
PROPITIOUS,  pr^pish'is,  0.292.  Favour- 

;ih|e,  kind. 
PROPITIOUSLY,  pr&-p1sh'ufl-l^,  od.    Fa- 

vournhlv,  kiiidlv. 

PROPITIorSNF^S,    prA-plshfts-nla,    a. 

Favourableness,  kindness. 
PROPLASM,  pri'plizm, «.  Mould,  matrix. 
PROPLAS TICE,  orA-plls'tis,  a.     The  art 

of  makinu  moulds  f»r  casting. 
PROPONENT,  pr^pA'nlut,  a.  603.    One 

that  makes  «  proposal. 
PROPORTION,  prA-pAr'shftn,  $.  Compa* 
rative  relation  of  one  Uiing  to  anoilier,  raUo  : 
settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity,  equal 
degree ;  harraonick  degree  *,  symrocUy,  adapt- 
ation of  one  to  another  ;  form,  lixe. 
To  PROPORTION,  pri-pAr'shftn,  e.  o.  To 
adjust  bv  comparative  relations ,  to  form  sym- 
metiicallv.  .     ^ 

PROPORTIONABLE,    prA-pAifshftn-l-bl, 
a.    Adjusted  by  comparative  relation,  such  as 
is  fit. 
PROPORTIONABLY,  prA-pAr'shOn-l-bl*, 
ad.    According  to  proportion,  accordijig  to 
c  »mparative  relations. 
PROPORTIONAL,     prA-pAr'shfin-il,     a. 
Having  a  settled  comparative  relation  ;  having 
a  certain  degree  of  any  quality  compared  witli 
soroetliine  ♦*l^. 
PROPORTIONALITY.  pri-pAr-shin-Jl*- 
t/\  $.     The  quality  of  being  proportional. 
PROPORTIONALLY,  pri-pir'shfin-iM^, 

ad.     In  a  stated  decree. 
PR<  )PORTlON  ATE,  prA-p(V8hfin-4t,  o.OI . 
Adj  isted    t*»   sonirtliing   rl»c,  nccoidiiig  lt»  a 
ctriiMi  rate  or  coipiriitivc  relAticn. 
To   PROPORTION  ATF;  pro-pir'»hun-ale, 
r.  a.  *U.      To  adjust  accortjin^'  l>t  settled  r..u» 
to  »(Muc;h»nt;  eUc.      Little  used. 
PHOPOin  ION  \TENESS,     prA.pur'ftbun- 
tlt-ui'-s,   8.     Ihe   state   of  being  by  com- 
parison adjustt  d. 
PKOPOSAU  piA-poVil,  i.  88.    Scheme  or 
(iisijn   propom  11  d  tti  consideration  or  uc- 
rep'  imcc  ;  otlVr  i>»  the  mind. 
To  PROPOSE,  prA-pAze',  r.  o.    To  offer  to 

the  ctMi^idcrdtion. 
To  PROPOSE,  prA-pAze',  c.  ».     To  lay 

scluMnes.     Nut  uM'd. 
PROPOSER,  prA-p«Vzfir,  *.  98.     One  that 
otfcrs  any  tbuit;  lu  consideration. 
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i4lM  in,  Ob  ITS,  b&U  in-Ul  S99-^Uiid  Slt-^iUB  4M,  tris  409l 
draw  out,  to  ddaj,  to  lengthen,  to  spui  to 

PROTRACTER,prA.tf4k'tar,«.  One  who 
draws  out  Riiy  thing  to  a  tedious  length;  • 
niutheraatical  iustruraent  for  taking  and  m^a- 
sarins  angles. 

PROTRACTION,  prA-trlk'fhiii,  #.  The 
act  of  drawing  to  length. 

PROTRACTIVE,  pA-trik'tfr,  a.  DUatory, 
delaying,  spinnijig  to  length. 

PROTREPTICAL,pr&.tr^p^kil,a.  Hor- 

tatory,  suasory. 
To    PROTRUDE,  prA-trAde',   t».    c      To 

thrust  forward. 
To    PROTRUDE,  prA-trAde',  v.   n.     To 

thrust  itself  forward. 
PROTRUSION,  pr^trft&'zh&n, «.     The  act 

of  thrusting  forward,  thrust,  push. 
PROTUBERANCE,     pr6.t6^r4nse,     $. 

Something  swelling  above   the  rett,  promi- 
nence, tumour. 
PROTUBERANT,  prA-t&'biiwInt, «.  Swell. 

ing,  prominent 
To  PROTUBERATE,  pr6-tftn)lr-kte,  c.  ». 

To  twelj  forward,  to  twell  out  beyuud  the 


..^  'f*S.     The  first 

'ill   Ojc  ancient 
'Hiiciii    of    the 

'f.     To  defend, 

'tun, «.    Defence, 
<  .^^)|)ori,  exemption  from 

'  ick  tiv,    a   612.     De. 

,      t'lv'tfir,   f.    98.      De- 

»iijiporicr  ;    an  ofllcer  who 

'  ^    care-  of  the  kingdom  in  the 

;  \  ri;  pri.tek't^rite,«.    Go- 

rou-ctor. — Matan, 
*'<S,  pri.tlk'tr&,  i.     A  wo- 

' '    1  \  n,  pri-tlnd',  V.  a.    To  hold 

1"  U    »  f.irtb. 

..     I  TV,  prA-tlr'T^-ti,  «.    Peeriih- 

,  rt.ilince. 

•KOI  lUST.   pr^t&t',    V.  m.  492.    To 
t  vi't^mn  drclaratioQ  of  opinion  or  reto- 

rUoTRST,  pr^-tlif,  r.«.    A  fonn  in 
f  r/itrring  a  caveat  against  a  bill  not  ac- 

•  r^ied  •  'r  paid  m  due  time ',   to  call  at  a  wit- 

't.     Not  used. 
i<iTEST,  pr^tlfi;   o?   pr6f&t,   $.     A 

•  iff  om  declaration  oif  opiuioii  against  somc- 
ihiog. 

:1^  The  Ant  praaoDclatioB  oC  this  word  Is  adopted 
'  tf#.  •UtrrKlan,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kvnrick,  Mr.  Smi'h, 
'  iVrry.  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bailty,  and  FinoioK ; 
)  tbr  •«cand  by  Mr.  Nares,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Johnson, 
'  i<i  ijiurk.  As  this  substantive  was  derivad  from 
«  trtb,  U  bail  rormeriy  the  accent  uf  the  verb  :  anil 
ti   tbli    accent  was  the  roost   prevalHnf  appears 


''<tn  tbc  majority  of  aniborities  in  Its  favoar.    But 
'•r  rrtpectable  authorities  for  the  secon  * 
'    n,  aitd  the  pretence  of  dittlnfuiibini 


rrtpectable  authorities  for  the  second  pronnncia- 
•ltd  the  pretence  of  dittlnfuiibinz  It  from  the 
may  rery  probably  evtatilish  It  to  (be  detrlmriit 

'I  rkc  Mund  of  ih«  Unfiiafe.  withoot  any  advantage 

k>  tu  tlfnitcaUoa. -See  B<tui. 

PROTESTANT,  prift^tlnt,  a.    Belong. 

inc  to  ProtesUnts. 
PROTESTANT,   pr6t't^8-tint,   «.        One 

who  protests  against  the  church  of  Rome. 
PROTEST  A  NTIZM,   prdfle-tAn-tian,    «. 

The  Protestant  rrligioo. — Afosoii. 
PROTESTATION,  prdt-tia-tk'sh&n,  $.    A 

•olemo    declaration   of  resolution,   lact,  or 

opinkm. 
PROTESTER,  prA-tlst'ir,    #.   98.       One 

who  protests,  one  who  utters  a  solemn  decla- 

ralion. 
PROTHONOTARY,   prA-M4n'nA-t4r4,    $. 

518.    The  head  register. 
PROTHONOTARISHIP,  pr^fAin'nAtlr- 

r^-ship,  a.  518.    Office  or  dignity  of  the 

principal  rrjrisirr. 
PROTOCOL,  prA  tA-k^l,  «.     The  original 

o^pjr  of  any  wnting. 
HROTOMARTVR,  prAtAmar'tSr,  «.    The 

6r%t  roart>r.     A  irrui  applifd  tu  Su  Sti-plicii. 
PROTOPLAST,  prA'lA-plilst.  «.     Original, 

tt^ag  first  formed. 
PROfOTYPE,  pr6't6.tlpe,  s .    The  original 

uf  a  copy,  cxenipUr,  archctvpe. 
To   PROTR-VtT,    pro-lfikt,    r.    a       To 
4&'J 


parts  adjacent. 

PROUD,  prtdd,  a.  SIS.  Elated,  Taluing 
himself ;  arrogant,  haughty ;  daHng,  pre- 
soraptuous  ;  sraud,  loftv ;  osteatatiuus ;  sa- 
lacious, eager  for  the  ouuis  ;  fungous,  exuber* 
ant. 

PROUDLY,  prifidl^,  ad.  Arrogantly,  oiu 
tentatiously,  in  a  proud  manner. 

To  PROVE,  prWv,  r.  a.  164.  To  evince,  to 
show  by  argument  or  testimony  ',  to  try,  to 
bring  to  the  test ;  to  experieitce. 

To  PROVE,  priiv,  r.  n.  To  make  trial ; 
to  be  found,  by  experience,  to  succeed  ;  to  bo 
found  in  tlir  rvent. 

PROVEABLE,  priJv'l.bl,  a.  That  may 
be  provrd. 

PROVEDORE,  priv-vMAre',  «.  One 
who  undertakes  to  procure  supplies  for  aii 
armv. 

PROVENDER,  pr6v'rln^ar,  $.  Dry  (bod 
for  brutes,  hay  and  corn. 

PROVERB,  pr^vV^rb,  a,  A  short  sentence 
frequently  re|»eated  by  the  people  ;  a  saw,  an 
adage  ;  a  word,  name,  or  observation,  com- 
monly received  or  uttered. 

To  PROVERB,  priv'virb,  v.  a.  To 
mention  in  a  proverb;  to  provide  with  a 
proverb. 

PROVERBIAL,  pr^vM>Ml,  «.  Men- 
tioned  in  a  proverb;  resembling  a  proverb* 
suiuble  to  a  proverb ;  comprised  in  a  plo- 
ver b. 

PROVERBIALLY,  pr^vira>^4l.U,  md. 
Ill  a  proverb. 

To  PROVIDE,  prA-vlde*,  r.  a.  To  procuie 
beforehand,  tu  get  ready,  t«>  prepare  ;  to  fur- 
nish, to  supply  ;  to  stipulate. — To  provide 
against,  tu  take  measures  for  counteracting 
or  escauing  any  ill. — i'o  provide  for,  to  take 
care  of  beforehand. 

PROVIDED  that,  prA-vI'did.  Upon  ihcfe 
terms,  this  stipulation  being  iiiade. 

PROVIDENCE,  priv'v^^lnae,  ».  5M. 
Foresipbl,   timely  cart-,  forecast,   th*:  act  of 

Crovidiitt:  ;    tlie  Cttrc  "if  God  over  created  be- 
igs  i    Divine    sup^ruitcuacuu: ;    piudciAU*, 
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n  550.  F4te  7S,  fir  77,  ftU  83,  Cit  81— mi  OS, 

frugality,  reasonable  and  moderate  care  of 
expense. 

PROVIDENT,  pr<5vV^^lnt,  a.  Fore- 
casting, cautious,  prudent  with  respect  to  fu- 
turity* 

PROVIDENTIAL,  prdy-^^ln'sUl,  a. 
Effected  by  Providence,  referrible  to  Provi- 
dence. 

PROVIDENTIALLY,  pr^v-^-dln'shdl-i, 
ad.     By  the  care  of  Providence. 

PROVIDENTLY,  pr^v'v^-dlnt-le,  ad. 
With  foresight,  with  wise  precaution. 

PROVIDER,  prA-vidur,  s,  98.  He  who 
provides  or  procures. 

PROVINCE,  pr<iv'vijise,  «.  A  conquered 
country,  a  country  Governed  by  a  delegate  ; 
the^  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one  ;  a 
region,  a  tract. 

PROVINCIAL,  pr^v?n'sh4l,  o.  Relating 
to  a  province ;  appendant  to  the  pruvinctai 
country  ;  not  of  tiie  mother  country,  rudf, 
nnpolisiied  ;  belonging  ooiy  to  an  archbishop's 
jurisdiction. 

PROVINCIAL,  prA-vin'shill,  ».  A  spi- 
ritual govemour. 

To  PROVINCIATE,  pri-vin'ahc-ite,  v,a. 
To  turn  to  4 jir(»vince. 

PROVISION,  pri-v?zh'un,  ».    The  act  of 

{>roviding  beforehand  ;  measures  taken  be- 
(Orehand  ;  accumulation  of  sttires  bcforehan<i, 
stock  collecled  ;  victuals,  food,  provender ; 
stipulation,  terms  settled. 

PROVISIONAL,  prA.vIsh'6n4l,  a.  Tern- 
porarily  established,  provided  for  present 
need. 

PROVISIONALLY,  prA-visb'un-dl-t,  ad. 
By  way  of  provision. 

PROVISO,  prA-vl'zA,  8.  Stipulation,  cau- 
tion, provision  d  condition. 

PROVOCATION,  pr^VMS-ki'shdn,  «.  530. 
An  act  or  cause  by  whicJi  aiigc  r  is  raised  j  an 
appeal  to  a  judire. 

PROVOCATIVE,  pri-vilci-tlv,  «.  Any 
thing  which  revives  a  decayed  or  cbyed  ap- 
petite. 

PROVOCATIVENESS,  prA-vAldl-tlv-nls, 
<.     Quality  of  being  provocative. 

To  PROVOKE,  prA-voke',  v.  a.  To  rouse, 
to  e&cite  by  something  ;  to  anger,  to  incense  ; 
to  cause,  to  promote  ;  to  challenge  ;  lo  move, 
to  incite. 

To  PROVOKE,  pnVvAke',  r. ».  To  appeal, 
a  Lntiiiisra  ;  to  produce  anger. 

PROVOKER,  prA-v(Vk6r,  «.  One  that 
raise*  aii;:er  ;  causer,  promoter. 

PROVOKlNCiLV,  prA-voklng-le,  ad.  410. 

In  such  ani.iimeras  tt)  raue  ai  jjer. 
PROVOST,  pi  Av'viist,  s.      Tlie  chief  of  any 

boHv.  as,  lilt    Pr   v-ist  <»f  a  ci.!I.  .e. 
PROVOST,   p.A-^.V,    f.       Corrupted    from 

tlie   Ktci.ch    I'uiot.     Ihc  exccutione;  of  an 

armv. 
PKOVOSTSHIP,  prAv'vfi.st  .«ihfp,  ».     The 

otfice  of  a  orovnst. 

PROW,  proil,  or  pro,  s.      The  head  or  fore- 

p;jrt  of  ,\  -lilp. 

tT  Mr.  M,  in.f.M,.  Pr.  K.f.r.  1.  Mr  Smith.  Mr. 
Ven\.  aiHl  ruclMi,  in,  j.cl.i  «li-  It  *t  pn.iMKic  MOoii 
ol  ihm  v»uiJ;  mil  ',,  V  ,. M.Ian,  .Ml  Nan*.  Mi. 
.s.oll,  W.  J..h„.f„.i,  n..|  J.,.w.>,  .  '  il.r  nciil. 
>%liru  aulburiiic*  aic  »<•  nuvt^  l>a»4ut».J,  4u«lo^y 
4l*U 


PRU 

mItOS— pbel05,pln  lOT-n&Kn,  mivilU, 

oiiKht  to  decide  ;  and  that  U  clearly  for  iW  ta  {■> 
nanciatioD.— See  Prinriples.  No.  S33. 

PROWESS,  prou^s,  or  pro  is,*.    Bmery, 
valour,  military  gallantry. 
t^  Mr.  Shcridao,  Mr.  Scott.  Or.  Keonck,  W J<A». 
Stoii,  and    Periy,   adopt  the  ftrnt  soood  of  ibd  •  ^ 
and  Mr.  N«ie»  only  the  »ccan«l ;    krre  h».  t«i   ^ 
most  decide  lor  the  firM.~2k(  Priaciplrt,  Nu  3U 
To  PROWL,  proul,  or  prole,  r.  a.     To  wu- 
der  fur  prey,  to  prey,  to  plunder. 
^  This  word,  duioiik  tnaoy  otbeta  coiapor^ 
the  diphthong  oir.  ia   »u».ject   to  a  donblt  pfoaoi  »^ 
lion,  the  OIK- iliyinmg  with   cofrl,  aud  the  oUki  •  » 
stroll.     Th.»t  the  uuiiier  it  more  agreeable  to  ui  r 
may  he  »e«  a  frotn  llu-  niorc  numrr.  iii  iR»Ua<nu<    * 
•utiud  »»l   lh»  oKfli.in  ox  ihc  «  iher  ;  Ihat  tb*  liOw 
niinciatioit,  howe^  tr.  m.^i  vn  y  pre«  tirnt.  nay  6r  .v 
thef^d    frfiin   ihe   iiimI.- of  ..i>rilint  lhi»  «ori1  U  .ir 
!ij)»\s  P.t'l.T  il«,  rdn.  l7tH.      lon?oD  anJ  DukiCf. 
"  I  uidy,  Hilh  tl;c  /-rt^/.w*  «oit.  c«>D»tiut.Vi 
"  All  liijht  to  vijk,    ;    svtih  li.(.,;ff  J  r  II  \'>i*\\ 
**  And  1  Willi  love.     IIU;  iii.~cr  lie  m^j  ni»*, 
"  Bill  v%hi»  CAit  quench,  • )  criitrl  Lo\e!    Ibj  t*»  " 
The  aiilhoritit*   fur  ihc  fir«t    pru.taccuikia  t  t  ' 
Shtridan,   Mr.  Small,    Mr    >i.»»f.     Bnch^Dts.  i** 
Juhn^lon  ;  m  i\  for  tl  ••  s. cm*  1.  I  h  .K.  nm*.  Mr.Ni 
and  Mr.  'Viry  :     xml    :\n4  »)::>    ni'.r    lU ci-le  »»  ti  ui 
lv»o  foiec«»in5  uu.<l«  —  Vi-  Pi'in,  i,.  .?,  No.  tli. 

PROWLER,  proul  ur,  t.     One  that  n- 1 

about  for  pr«v. 
PROXIMATE,   prAks'e-mJt,  a,  91.    N 

in  the  series  of  raUocinaii<»u,  near  and  it-- 

diate. 
PROXIM ATEF.V,  pr6  .s't-m5t-l^«f.  l^ 

mciiialflv,  will, run  lut  rvt  ntj.  n. 
PROXIME,    pioks'im,  a.    140.     Next,  13 

nx-dialf. 
PROXIMITY,  priks-Jm  c-te  s.     Nein 
PROXY,  pr6ks'(',   k.     The  a-oni>  of' 

other;  the  iubstii  .li'U  t.f  ai.otiicr.  tl'* 

cy  of  a  substitute  ;    the  pt^rsou  *ab*titui  . 

depiitfd. 
PRUCE,  priios,  s,     Pruj^sian  leather. 
PRUDE,    pr66d,  «.  Zo\),      A  woman  "  ' 

nice  an(i  scrupulou«i,  ai.U  with  falx  dif ecu 

of  virtue. 
PRUDENCE,  prood^nse,  t.  S39.    \^k'- 

applied  to  prar;  c«'. 
PRUDENT,  pr6od^nt,a.  Practicallj  wi- 

forest  ein;:  l»v  naturn  in'tiiKt. 
PRUDENTIAL,  pr6i-d^u ahill,  m.    Dc 

oil  principles  of  pru''f.c#*. 
PRUDENTIALS,  pioo-.l^nV!,4lz,  j.    Mu 

iins  of  prudence  tir  praciu  i-  \»i»J  .m. 
PRUDENTIALITY,     pr^o-dcn-shc-^If 

S      E'iiribiiity  on  princioii  -*  of  frud^nxT. 
PRUDENTIALLV.     pr^V.-dc^o  ^hiU,    - 

Accordiiic  to  tJK'  lule^  .  f  prutlt  uco. 
IMtUDENTLV,  piiHidtiit  le,uc/.     Discr. 

Iv    jiidiriMiisU  . 

PKlDKin,  Vuud'^r-^,     1.         0*pn 

I  ire'.N  III  cotnluct. 
IMiUDISli,      pr.MKiVh,      a,         Affr  '     ' 

^:r.ix. 
To    IMU'Ni:,    pr'.An,   r.  u.  339.     To  I  : 

dive>i    ttci    ut'   tli.  ir    su;^  rtVinK%  ;    iv        ' 

froiti  e\crescenr«  *. 
To    TiU  NF:,   p:».on,   r.  ».       To  d:r  s 

prii.k       A  luouruus  v^Mfd. 
PUrxr,  prt    ij,  5.  !7r.      A  dried  flam. 
PKUMLLO,    pr/A-ru;  li,   <.        V    L: 

stusl   lii    * '01  li  cicrgj  tucu  »     owu%  •ir  -  * 

u  ku.iS  ul  pluiu. 
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PUBLICK,  pibalk,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
state  ur  nation :  open,  nuturiiius,  generally 
knuwn  ;  general,  done  bv  njany  ;  rc|!ardii>^ 
not  private  interest,  but  tlie  ynod  ef  the  coni- 
muiiitv  ;  open  f(»r  gcncra.1  entertainment. 

PUBLICK,  p^ib'lik,  «.  The  general  body 
of  niankiiid,  cir  t*f  a  slate  ur  nation  ;  oi>t-a 
vit-w,  ^eiierul  notice. 

PUBLICKLV,  pib'lik.l^,  ad.  In  the  name 
of  the  coniniuuity  ;  u]>enty,  without  con* 
cealmcnt 

PUBLICKNESS,  pnbllk-nls,  #.  State  of 
belonging  to  the  commiinity  ;  o}>enness,  slate 
of  being  geiierally  known  or  pnMick. 

PUBLICKSPIRlTED,p&b-l?k.6p?r'ft.?d,a. 
Having  regard  to  the  general  advantage  above 
private  irood. 

To  PUBLISH,  pfib'llsh,  r.  d.  To  dis- 
cover to  mankind,  to  make  generally  and 
openly  known )   to  put  forth  a  book  into  the 

PUBLISHER,  pfibaJsh.ir,  b.      One    who 

makes  publick  or  fEcnerally  known  ;  one  who 

puts  out  a  book  int«>  the  world. 
PUCELAGE,  pu'seUdje,  «.  00.    A  aUte 

of  virginity. 
PUCK,  pnk,  8.  ^  Some  sprite  among  the 

fairies,  coiuroon  in  romances. 
PUCKBALL,  p&k'ball,  f.  A  kind  of  mosh. 

room  full  <»f  dust.  , 

To  PUCKER,  pfikltur,  r.  a.  98.     To  ga- 

ther  into  wrinkles,   to  contract  into  folds  or 

plicatioiis. 
PUDDKR,  pfid'dur,    t.  99.     A  tomult,  a 

turbulrnt  and  irrr(;ular  bustle. 
To  PUDDLR,  pud'dfir,  r.  a.     To  make  a 

tumult,  to  make  a  bustle. 
To  PUDDER,  pfid'dir,  r.a.     To  perplex, 

PIDDING,  padding, «.  174,  410.      A  kind 

of  food  vtrv  %uritiu»i5  compounded,  bulge- 
nernllv  marie  of  flour,  milK,  and  e^trs  ;  Uie 
gut  of  an  animal  ;  a  bowel  stuffed  with  cer- 
tain mixtures  of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

PUDDINOPIE.  pfldMing.pl,  «.  A  pud- 
dim;  with  nu'iit  hnked  in  it. 

PUDDINGTIME,  pfld'ding-tlme,  «.  The 
time  of  dinner  ;  the  time  at  which  paddini;, 
anciently  the  first  dish,  is  »et  upon  tiie  table ; 
nick  if  time,  critical  minute. 

PUDDLE,  plid'dl,  9. 405.  A  small  mnddy 
lake,  a  dirty  pU»h. 

To  PUDDLE,  pud'dl,  r.  a.  To  muddy,  to 
pollute  with  dirt,  to  mix  dirt  and  water. 

PUDDLY,  piddl-^,  a.  Muddy,  dirty, 
mirv. 

PUDENCY,  p6'dln-»^,  ».  Modesty,  sbame- 

facedne»i. 

PUDICITY,  p&Hlis's^t^,  ».  Modesty,  chas- 

titr. 
PUKFELLOW,  pi'f^l-lA,  #.    A  partner.    A 

ra'it  %%.»rt!. 

PUKRILK,  piic-ril,  n.  115.     Childish,  boy- 


PRUNER,  prUn'ir,  «.  98.     One  that  crops 

trees. 
PRUNIFEROUS,  prSSniffSr-fis,  o.  Plum- 

bearing. 
PRUNINGHOOK,pr&Mng.h&ik,     ">     . 
PRUNINGKNIFE,priioning.nife,       J     '' 

A  hook  or  knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 
PRURIENCE,  prfti'rMose,      >».  Anitch- 
PRURlENCY,prA6'rt.^n-si,     }     ing  or  a 

^reat  desire  or  appetite  ti»  any  thing. 
PRURIENT,  pro6'ri.|nt,  a.    Itching. 

PRURIGINOUS,  prSS-ridjin-iis,  a.    Tend- 

ine  to  an  itch. 
To  PRY,  prl.  t?.  M.    To  peep  narrowly. 
PSALM,  aim,   s.  78,  403,  412.     A  holy 

PSALMIST,  sil'mTst,  s.  78, 403.    Writer  of 

holy  s<»ncs. 

PSALMODY,  sAl'm^^^,  s.  403.    The  act 

or  practice  of  sinking  holy  songs. 
PSALMOGRAPHY,  sil-m((g'gr|.fl,«.6l8. 

The  act  of  writing  psalms. 
PSALTER,  8awrt3r,  #.  412.    The  volume 

of  Psalms,  a  psalm* book. 
PSALTERY,  s^wrtfir.i,f. 412.    A  kind  of 

harp  beaten  with  sticks. 
PSEUDO,  s6'dA,».  412.    A  preBx,  which, 

being   put   before   words,    siicnifies    f.)lse    or 

ouonterfeit,  as,  Pseudo>apostJe,  a  counterfeit 

PsSuDOORAPHY,  8&-d4g'rit.fi,  t.    Fal*e 

writing. 

1^  For  th«  propriety  of  loppressUiK  the  p  la  these 
wocds.  Sec  Pitc  until  ticks. 

PSEUDOLOOY,  sA-dAl'^j*,  t.  518.  FaUe- 
bood  of  speech. 

PSHAW,  shiw,  interject.  412.  An  expres- 
sion of  contempt.     ' 

PSYCHOLOGY,  slkM-je,  #.  513.  The 
doctrine  of  the  soul  or  mind. 

PSYCHOMACHY,  sl-kira'^-k^,  s.  518.  A 
conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

PSYCHOMANCY,  sl'k^mAn'-sJ',  t.  619. 
Divination  by  consulting  the    souls  of  tlie 

PTISAN,    t!z-zln',   s.    412.      A    medical 

drink  made  of  barley  decocted   with  rai>ius 

and  liquorice. 
PTYALISM,  tl'i-llzm,  s.      An  effusion  of 

spittle,  a  salivation. 
PT\  LOSIS,  tUli'sIs,  s.  503,  520.    A  diA- 

rase  «if  ll»e  eves. 
PTYSMAGOGUE,  tiz'roi-gdg,  «.  519.    A 

medicine  to  provoke  spitting. 
PUBERTY,  pi'b^r-t^,  s.    The  time  of  life 

in  which  tlie  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be  ac- 

nuaintrd. 
PUBESCENCE,  pfi-bes'slnse, «.  610.     The 

state  of  arriving  at  puberty. 
PUBESCENT,  pi-b^s'sent,  a.     Arriving  at 

puhertv. 
PUBLICAN,  pfiblc-kin,  «.  88.     In  Scrip- 

lure   Untfuaue.   a   tol|-_Mthcrcr ;    in   coitp'on 

Unf*ua^r,  a  man  tli'al  kteps  a  houseuf  gcit  tal 

eiitrrtairMnent. 
PUBLICATION,  p&b-li  kA'shmi,  *.    The 

•Ct  »»f  puhliihinj;,    the  act  of  iintif\intf  t<»  the 

world  .  rdtiioi),  the  act  of  givijig  a  book  to 

tlic  puUick. 
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PUlJULlTY,  pu-eril'^ti',  *.  ChildUhncss, 

hnvi  io.(  N^ 

Pli.T,    1  u  It,    *.  IW.     A    kind    of  water- 

f..ul. 

PtI  !•',    I'l^r,   *.  V    <iui<k    binat   with    tho 

m<«ulU  ,    a  &iiiall  bhr.i  of    wind ;    u   fuhi^u*  ; 
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any  thing  light  And  poroas,  ms,  PuflT  paste ; 

•oniething  tu  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair. 
To  PUFF,  pfif,  r.  n.     To  swell  Ihe  cheeks 

with  wind  ;  to  blow  with  a  quiclc  blast ;   to 

blow  with    scornfulness;    to    breathe    thick 

and  hard  ;  to  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tamour, 

or  tumultQuus  agitation;    to  swell  with  the 

wind. 
To  PUFF,  pif,  V.  a.     To  swell  as  with 

wind  ',  to  drive  or  agitate  with  bUuts  of  wind  ; 

to  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scornfully  ;  to 

swell  or  blow  up  with  praise ;   to  swell  or 

elate  with  pride. 
PUFFER,  p&rrdr,  $.  08.    One  that  pnfis. 
PUFFIN,  pifrtn,    $.      A  water-fowl;   a 

kind  offish ;  a  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 
PUFFINOLY,  pdfffng-l^,  ad.  410.      Tu- 
midly, with  swell ;  with  shortness  of  bieath. 
PUFFY,  p&ff^,  a.  18S.    Windy,  flatulent; 

tumid,  turgid. 
PUG,  pfig,  s,    A  kind  name  of  a  monkey, 

or  any  thing  tenderly  loved. 
PUOH,  p&ih,  interject.     A.  word  of  con- 
tempt* 
PUGNACIOUS,  p&g-nk'sh&s,  a.  887.    In- 

clinable  to  fight,  quarrelsome,  fighthig. 
PUGNACITY,  pftg-nis's^t*,  $.     Quarrel- 

iomeness,  inclination  to  fight. 
PUISNE,  p&'n^,  a.  458.     Young,  younger, 

later  in  time ;  petty,  inconsiderable,  small. 
PUISSANCE,  p&fs-sinse,  or  pft-is'sinse,  $. 

Power,  strength,  force. 

ty  The  best  way  to  JadKe  of  tka  pronnndslion  of 
tbU  aiKl  the  fol lowing  word  will  be  to  ivhow  the  ao- 
thothlei  fur  eaeh  ;  and  at  ibe  negative  of  these  words, 
impuiMMOHce,  !•  i!ov«rrncd  by  its  positive,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  juiu  it  to  the  list. 
Pmi^smnce.       Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 
Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Fen- 
Dint.   Barclay,  Bailey,  Bachanan, 
and  Entick. 
Pi/ixsance,       Mr.  Sh«ridaa. 

Puis'*a$U,         Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Dr.  Ash, 

Mr.   Scott.  Mr.   Perry,  Bachanan, 

W.  Jobnaon,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Fen- 

nine,  and  ^tlclt. 

Vt^U»ant.         Mr.  Sheridan. 

Jmyuis'sttitce,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Ash,  Barclay,  Bai- 

lev.and  Fcnniag. 
Impt^Uiamee,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

MuihlnK  can  tM  more  decisive  than  the  aathoritles 
for  the  penultimate  accent  on  theie  words,  and  this 
Indoce'l  me  to  alter  my  former  accentnaiion  on  the 
Ar»t  •>  liable ;  hot  m^torer  consideration  has  convinced 
me  that  this  is  most  ctMiformable  to  the  l)est  as  well 
as  tiM  mu«i  anci«ut  usa^e  That  doable  consoiunts 
in  the  middle  do  not  always  attract  liie  accent,  see 
Principles,  No.  503,  6. 

This  word.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  seems  to  have  been 
pronuuncfd  with  only  two  syllables.  "  It  was  unde- 
niably ao,"  says  Mr.  Mason,  '*  in  Shakespeare,  and 
aab«eqarnt  writers :  but,  if  Johnson  had  taken  the 
pains  uf  i€»oktnf  into  Sprncer's  Fairy  Qaeen.  he  might 
have  roand,vrry  nrar  the  beKinniuf  of  tlieirst  canto, 
that  the  word  was  a  trisyllable  : 

**  And  ever  as  he  ft <dr  his  heart  did  earae 
**  To  prove  his  puissance  iu  battle  brave 
*'  I'pou  bis  foe." 

PUISS.ANT,    pii-?s's4nt,   or   pAIs-stnt,  «. 

l*«»wcrful,  strong,  forcihlc. 
PUISSANTLY,  pu-is'sinl-U,  ad.    Power- 

fully,  forcibly. 
PUKE,  pAke,«.     A  vomit 
To  PUKE,  puke,  c.  n.    To  toi 
4\n 


romH. 


PUKER,  p&'k&r,  #.96.    Mcdidne  < 

a  vomit. 
PULCHRITUDE,  p6rkrU&de,  i.   Btsv 

ty,  grace,  handsomeness. 
To  PULE,  pile,  r.  n.     To  cry  like  t  ckki 

en ;  to  whme.  to  cry. 
PULICK,  p6lik,  s.    An  herb. 
PULICOSE,  p&.I^-k^e',  «.  427.    Abooi 

ing  with  fleas. — See  Appendix* 
To  PULL,  pftl,  r.  a.l7S.     Todrawforo- 

biy  ;  to  pluck,  to  gather  ;   to  tear,  to  rcsd^ 

To  pull  down,  to  subvert,  to  denotish.  Is  de- 
grade.—  Vo  Pull  up,  to  eatirpale,  to  emdok. 
PULL,  p&l,  f .    The  act  of  palling,  plad. 
PULLER,  p&l1&r,  «.  9S.    OMtkatpidls 
PULLET,  p&inU,!.  174.    A  young  bet. 
PULLEY,  p&m,  «.  174.      AwnillwW 

turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  ftirrow  on  its  oats*. 

in  which  a  rope  runs. 
To  PULLULATE,  pfillfc-lite,  r.  n.  177.  T* 

germinate,  to  bud. 
PULMONARY,  pfil'm^nir^,  a,  ITT.  ^ 

longing  to  the  lungs. 
PULMONICK,  p61.mdn'nlk,  a,  M$.   ^ 

longing  to  tlic  luligs. 
PULP,  p5lp,  f.    Any  toft  mnsf;  the  s^ 

part  of  fruiu 

1^    An  oar  orthocpists,  except   Mr.  B>pWa««- 
give  the  n  In  this  word  the  same  aoand  as  in  tf*'.  f^ 
not  as  in  puil,  as  he  has  done. 
PULPIT,  p&l'pit,  f.  174.      A  place  rai-^-i 

on  hi^h,  where  a  speaker  stimds  ;  the  hn^ 

desk  in  the  churcli,  where  tb«  seitBuu  u « 

nounccd. 

tJ  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Ur,  Karcs»  Dr.  ir* 
rick,  and  W.  Johostun,  prunoancc  the  m  ta  tJu>  • 
as  I  have  done.    Mr.  Perry  aiunc  ^v«s  ii  <he  %jk»-- 
u  in  dmiL 

PULPOUS,  pfilplus.  a.  Soft. 
PULPOUSNESS,  pilp'i»-n^s,«.  TheqtjV 

ty  of  being  pulpous. 
PULPY,  pilp**,  a.    Soft,  pappy. 
PULSATION,  pfil-sA'sh&n,   t.     Thfict 

heating  or  moving  with  quick  strvkrs  *i^''^^ 

aiiT  thing  opposing. 
PULSE,  p&lse,  9.   The  motion  of  any  irtrf' 

as  the  bfood  is  driven  through  it  by  the  ^(*^ 

and  at  it  is  perceived  by  the  tnucDi ;  vtc^*- 

tion,  vibration  — To  feel  otie*s  Pulse,  to  tn  - 

know  one's  mind  artfully  ;  kuuruiituvs  pJ^-^ 
PULSION,  p6l'«hin,  «.     The  actofdrr 

ing  or  of  forcing  forward,  in  opposatwa  « 

function. 
PULVERABLE,  pirr&r4-bl,  a.    Powi* 

to  be  reducrd  to  dusU 
PULVERIZATION,    pul-v^r-^aA'skaa,  » 

The  act  of  powderiiigf  reduciioo  tu  du*(  ' 

powder. 
To  PULVERISE,  pul'v^r-hte,  r.  a.    To  :*- 

ducf  tn  powder,  in  reduce  t«»  du*i. 
PULVERULENCE,     pdl-vtr'ii-lea**.    *■ 

Dustiness,  abuixinuce  uf  dust« 
PULVIL,  pdl'vil,  ».     Sweet  scents. 
ToPULVIL,p6rvIl,r.a.    To  sprinlJc  vmU 

l^erfumes  in  jxiwilcr. 
PUMICE,  pi'nils,  or  piin'mis,  *.    A  *'*t 

or  cinder  of  some  fu»»il. 

ty  This  word  oocbt  to  be  pronoanred  /«■■"  * 
nothing  is  our  lan^uai;*-  more  rrxaiar  than  i*  r***^* 
ia%  the  M  up«n  wlicn  the  accrai  is  on  «i,  »»J  f***' 
by  a  sialic  consuaaM;   aad  ibeiciura  Ur*  ikmti^ 
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Mr.  ScoCf,  anil  liartiaoan,  who  five  It  this  •oau'l, 
oaiiii  raib«r  to  he  roUo^vvd  than  Mr.  ElMinMon,  Ur. 
Kcarick,  W.  JukiiPtun,  Perry,  and  Eotlck,  who  adopl 
tlte  thort  II.— Src  LucuUut. 

PUMMI:L,  p&m'mll,  n.  90.— See  Pommel 

PUMP,  p&mp,  8,  An  eotxine  by  which  wa- 
ter U  drawn  up  fpora  wtlls, — ii«  opertiriuii  is 
performed  by  ilie  pressure  <  f  the  air  ;  a  »hoe 
vfiilf  A  thin  sole  mid  a  low  heel. 

To  PUMP,  p^irap,  r.  n.  To  work  a  pump, 
lo  throw  lut  water  hy  a  pump. 

To  PUMP,  pfimp,  V.  a.  To  raise  or  throw 
001  by  iiipaii»  of  a  pump ;  to  examioe  artfully 
Of  bv  sly  iiiterrogatoritfi. 

POIPER,  p&mp'&r,  #.  98.     The  person  or 

li>e  inslrumeiil  that  puropt* 
PUMPION,  p&mp'ydn,  s.  113.     A  plant 
PUN,  p6n,  f.     An  equivocation,  a  quibble, 

an  expression  where  a  wurd  bat  at  oiKe  differ- 

eot  roeaniiigs. 
To  PUN,  pfin,  r.  w.    To  qvibble,  to  use  the 

saine  word  at  once  in  different  senses. 
To  PUNCH,  p6n8h,  r.  «.    To  bore  or  per- 

f'tmle  by  drivinf;  a  sharp  instrument. 
PUNCH,  p&nflb,  f.    A  pointed  instmroent, 

wbich.  driven  by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies ; 

a  liquor  made  by  mixing  S|»irit  with  water, 

sufar,  und  the  juice  of  lemons  ororancci ;  the 

butfixin  f>r  harlequin  of  the  puppet-tnow  ;  in 

C"ntf  mpt  or  ri«iicule,  a  short  fiit  fellow, 
PUNCHEOX,  p6nsh'in,  «.  359.   An  instru- 
ment driven  ao  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impret- 

ttun  ;  a  meaaure  uf  liquids. 
PUNCHER,   pftnRh'ur,  f.  08.     An  instru- 

ment  that  inalLes  m  impression  or  hole. 
PUNCTILIO,  pfink-tllyA,  j.  1  IS.    A  small 

oiorty  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 
PUNCTILIOUS,    pink-tjl'y&s,   a.     Nice, 

etart,  punctual  to  superstition. 
PUNCTILIOUSNESS,  pfink-tllyis-nls,  «. 

Nicely,  exactness  of  beiiaviour. 
PUNCTO,  pfingk'tA,  ».  408.    Nice  point  of 

ceremony  ;  tlie  noint  in  fencing. 
PUNCTUAL,  pfingk't«h6.il,  a.  461.     Com- 

priseii  in  a  ^>oint,  cotuisling  ina  puiiit ;  exact, 

nice.  t*ancTilious. 
PUNCTUALITY,     pinRk-tshi-il'^-t*,    «. 

Nicety,  scrupuhms  exactjiess. 

PUNCTUALLY,  p6nRk'Uh&4l4,  od.  Nice- 
ly, exactly,  scru|iul(iuslv. 

Pl^CTUALNESS,  pfingk'Uh&.ll.n&,  $, 
Exactness,  nicetv. 

PUNCTUATION,  pAnRk-UhA-k'shfei,  $. 
The  act  or  method  of  pointing. 

PUNCTURE,  p&ngk'tsh&re, «.  461.  A  hole 
made  with  «  very  sitarp  point. 

To  PUNCTULATE,  pfingk'tshAllte,  r.  a. 
To  mark  with  troall  spots. 

PUNGENCY,  p&n'j^n-s*,  «.  Power  of 
pfickiug  ;     beat  on    the  tongue,  acridness ; 

Cvrer  to  pierce  the  mind ;   acrimoniousnesa. 


PUNGENT,  pin'j^t,  a.  Pricking,  sharp 
ou  the  tongue,  acrid ;  pierdng,  sharp,  acrimo- 
ni'iva,  bitine. 

PUNICEOUS,  pi-nWis,  a.  367.    Pnrple. 

PUNINESS,  p&'n^n^,  «.  Pettiness, 
multftrsii 

To  PUNISH,  pin'nish,  v.  a.  176.    To  chas- 
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tisc,  to  afHict  with  penalties ;  to  revenge  a 

fault  with  pain  or  death. 
PUNISHABLE,  p&n'n?8h4-bl,  a.    Wortjiy 

of  putiiiklinit-iit,  cnpuble  of  punishmmt. 
PUNISH  A  BLENESS.  pun'nlsh-i-bl-nls,  f. 

The  quality  uf  deserving  or  admitting  pu- 
nishment. 
PUNISHER,  p<jn'nl8h.&r,  8.  08.      One  who 

iitflicts  ptin  f'f  u  critDe. 
PUNISHMENT,    pun'nUh.ment,  «.     Any 

infliction  imposed  in  vr'ngeaitceof  acrime. 
PUNITION,  p&.n!Bh'dn,  J.    Punishment. 
PUNITIVE,  p&'n^-tlv,  a.     Awarding  or  in- 

flictin^  punishment. 
PUNITORY,  p6'n^t&r4,  a.  ftl2.    Panish- 

ing,  tending  to  punishment. 
PUNK,  pungk,  8,     A  whore,  a  common 

prostitute. 
PUNSTER,  pfin'stJr,  «.    A  qnibbler,  a  low 

wit  who  endeavours  at  reputation  by  a  doable 

meaning 
PUNY,  p&'n^,  a.     Young ;  inferior,  petty, 

of  an  under  rate. 
PUNY,  p&'n^,  s.    A  yonng,  inexperienced, 

unseasoned  wretch. 
To  PUP,  pfip,  r.  a.    To  bring  forth  whelpa, 

used  of  a  hitch  bringing  young. 
PUPIL,  p&'pH,!.    The  apple  of  the  eye; 

a  scholar,  one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor ;  a 

ward,  one  under  the  care  of  his  guardiaiu 
PUPILAGE,  p&'pll.2ulje,  s.  00.     SUte  of 

being  a  scholar ;  wardship,  minority. 
PUPILLARY,  pipll-Ar-*,  a.  612.     Per- 

taining  to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

gT  For  the  accent  of  ihU  word,  sec  PofUtaty. 
r.  JobnMNi  Itas  sp«licd  ibis  word  with  oo«  I,  aa  If 
derived  fiom  <iikr  uwa  word  pujdl,  aod  not  from  lb* 
Lit  in  pupiUarU, 

PUPPET,  pfip'lt,  8.  00.      A  small  image 
moved  by  men  in  a  mock  drama ;   a  word  of 
contempt. 
^  This  word  was  formerly  often  proBoaaced  as  If 

written  poppU  ;  but  this  proauaciatioo Is  now  conftaed 

to  the  lowest  valvar. 

PUPPETMAN,  p&p'pU-mIn,  t.     Master 

of  A  puppet-show. 
PUPPETSHOW,pfip'pU.shA,s.     A  mock 

drama  performed  by  wooden  iotages  mnved 

by  wire. 
PUPPY,  pop'pe,  8,    A  whelp,  proj^ny  of 

a  bitch  ;  a  name  of  contempt  to  an  imperti- 
nent fellow. 
To  PUPPY,  pVp^*  V-  ««'To  bring  whelps. 
PURBLIND,  p6rn>llnd,  a.    Near-sighted. 

Corrupted  from  Poi^iind, 
PURBLINDNESS,  p&il>llnd.nis,  s.  Short. 

fiess  of  siRht. 
PURCHASABLE,  pftr'tshis-l-bl,  a.     That 

may  be  purchased  or  buught 
To  PURCHASE,  pSr'tshls,  e.  a.     To  boy 

for  a  price  ;   to  obtain  at  aiiy  expense,  as  oi 

labour  or  danger ;  to  expiate  or  reoompcnie 

bf  a  fine  or  forfeit. 
PU^RCHASE,   pfir'lshls,   «.      Any  thing 

bought  or  obtained  for  a  price  ;   any  thing  of 

which  possess*  in  is  taken. 
PURCHASER,  pir'tshis-&r,  s.    A  buyer, 

one  that  gauis  any  thing  for  a  price. 
PURE,  p&re,  a.     Not  sullied;  clear;  nm» 

mUigled;   not  connected  with  any  thing  ex- 

trintick ;  free  j  Crte  Croa  guilt,  guiltless,  in- 
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PUR  PUR 

W569.  Fite73,far77,fall83,fal8l— mi98,  mltOS— plneI05,p!n  I07-n6l(By  eifttM, 

PURLIEU,  pfirHu,  ».    The  ktobimU  •  Ike 

borHers  of  a  fore*! ;  bt»rdtr,  rnclojo'-. 
PURLINS,  pur'h'ns,  s.       In  arrhitertcrf, 

those  (jieces  of  timber  ili.il  lie  ftc^u**  iSr  '. 

ers  on  llic  inside,  to  keep  the ru  from  m.*   2 

in  the  middle. 
To  PURLOI  \ ,  pir-loln',  r.  «.    To  flea!,  \o 

take  t»v  thefi. 
PI  RLdlNER,  pir-lAfn  ur,*.     A  thief,  ow 

that  steals  clandf-sliurlv. 
PURPLE,   pfirpl.  a.  405.     Red  titjctot^ 

with  blue  ;  in  poetrv,  re<*. 
To  PURPLE,  piVpl,   c.  «.      To  make  rrJ. 

to  c<»lour  with  1  urple. 
PURPLES,  pur'plz,  s.     Spots  of  livid  ni 

which  break  out  in  niaJignaal  fcterj  ;  t  pu 

pie  ff  ver. 


nocent  *,   not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of 
speech ;     mere,  a»,  a  Pure   villain )    chaste, 
modest. 
PURELY,  pire'Ic,  ad.     In  a  pure  manner, 
not  with  mixture  ;  innocently,  without  guilt . 
mereiv. 
PURENESS,  piire'nis, «.     Clearness,  free- 
dom from  cxtraneuua  or  foul  admixtures  ;  sim- 
plicity ;    innocence ;    freedom    from    vicious 
modes  of  speech. 
PURFILE,  pfir'fii,  #.  140.    A  sort  of  an- 
cient trimming  f<»r  women's  cowns. 
To  PURPLE,  p&r'fl,  r.  a.  405.    To  decorate 

with  a  wroueht  or  flowered  border. 
PURPLE,  pdr'fl,  >«.    A  border  of  em- 

PURFLEW,  p6r'fl6,    S     broidery. 
PURGATION,  pur-gi'shun,  *.     The  act  of ' 
cleansing  or  purifying  from  vitious  mixtures; 
the  act  of  cleansint;  tlie  body  by  downward 
evacuation  ;   tite  act  of  clearing;  from  imputa- 
tion  of  guilt. 
PURGATIVE,  p5r'gi-tiv,  o.  157.    Cathar- 
tick,  having  the  i>owcr  to  cause  evacuations 
dr»\vnwards. 
PURGATORY,  pur^git-tfir-J,  s.  512,657.  A 
place  of  purgation  from  smaller  sins  after  death. 
To  PURGE,  pfirdje,  c.  a.    To  cleanse,  to 
clear  ;  to  clear  from  impurities  ;    to  clear  from 
guilt;    to  clear  from  imputation  of  guilt;    to 
sweep  or  put  away  impurities ;   to  evacuate 


tlie  body  by  sto(»l  ;  to  clarify,  to  defecate. 
To  PURGE,  purdje,  r.  n.  To  have  frequent 

stiu>Is. 
PU  RG  E,  pfirdje,  «.    A  cathartick  medicine, 

a  i.iedicine  tiint  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 
PI'K(;KR,  piVjur,  «.  98.     One  who  clears 

awav  auv  thing  noxious  ;  purge,  cathartick. 
PURIPIC ATION,  pi-r^.f^ka'shfin,  8.  The 

act  of  muKing  pure  ;  the  net  of  cleansing  from 

guilt ;  a  rile  |K:rfurmed  by  the  Hebrews  after 

child-henrine. 
PURl KIC  \TIVF,  pii-r?rfe.ki-t?v,         "> 
PUHIKICATORV,  pu-riri^-kA  tur4,    J  *** 

6rJ,  .')j7.     Having  power  or  tendency  to  make 

pure. 
PURIPIER,  pu'rc-(l-ur,  «.  93.      Cleanser, 

rc.*iiier. 
To  PURIFY,  puVe-f*!,  r.  a.  183.    To  make 

pure  ;  to  froi-  tunn  any  extraneous  admixture  ; 

to  niake  e><  ar  ,    to  f'ee  fr-  111   guilt  *»r  corrup- 
tion ;  lo  »K.>r  fr    ui  biirLariiiiJS  or  im  jiro  >;  ietie* 
To  I'lIUrV,  pi/n'  fl,  r.  w.     To  grt>w  pure. 
PURITAN,  pu  rt -t;ln,  s.  H«.      A  nirk-name 

t'ixeii    f.>rMi.  riv    to    tl»e    Dissenters   from    the 

Ci.urch  .f  Kn^hnJ. 
PUIUTANIC  \L.  pii-rc-tin'n^kAl,  a.     Re- 

latiiMj  \'  riuitai.:.. 
PURirAMSM,    pu'ri  tau-izm,j.     The  no- 

lion^  of  H  Pu'itaM. 

PI  R1T\  ,  pn'it-te,  t.  Cleanness,  fref.Irm 
fiuiu  foulness  or  ilifl  ;  freedoui  to.nt  l  nl',  i.i- 
nocei'ce  ;  ch..>lily,  freedom  frum  c^a  aiiiUju- 
ti   n  ot  M  xvs. 

IH  liL,  p/irl,  «.  An  embroidered  and  puck- 
ci«  •!  Ituf.lir ;  a  kiihl  of  i.jc'Uc  il'-i  ">.,  I  JMji:  -, 
in  wl.ictt  worm^vood  and  arjniatick^  arc  in- 
fused. 

To  PURL,  purl,  r.  »i.  To  murmur,  to  How 
hIsIi  a  i:«  wi'    HM.sf. 

To  PURL,   pull,   r.  a.      To   drMTdtc   wilh 
fru>i;e  ot  ciuOfoniery.     Nut  use  J. 
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PURPLISH,pur'pl-?8h,«.Somewh*tpQrfl'. 
PURPORT,  purport,  «.      Design,  itadt*.^ 

of  a  writing  or  discourse. 
To  PURPORT,  pdr'pArt,  r.  ».     To  inleai 

to  tend  to  sh«tw. 
PURPOSE,  pfir'pus,  #.  166.     Intention,  <^t. 

sign,  tflcct.  consequence  ;  itista  ce.  un    - 
To  PURl'OSE,  pur'pus,  r.  n.    To  intei^J,  b 

design,  to  resolve. 
PURPOSELY,  pfir'pis-1^,  «J.    By  desin, 

by  intentiori. 
To  PURR,  pur,  r.  a.   To  murmur  as  t  cat  u^ 

leopard  in  pleasure. 
PURSE,  pfirse,«.     A  small  bag  in  wka 

money  h  contained. 
To  PURSE,  pfirse,  r.  a.  To  put  into  t  pone; 

to  contract  as  a  purse. 
PURS  EN ET,  pfirse'nit,  s.     A  net  of  wkici 

the  mouth  is  nrawii  together  by  a  suicg- 
PURSEPROUD,  pirse'pioud,  «.     Falsi 

up  with  money. 
PURSER,  pfir^fir,  s.  98.    The  paymaster  d 

PURSINESS,  pdr's^nls,  «.     Shortnen  ^ 

breath. 
PURSLAIN,  purslln,  t.  208.     A  plant 
PURSUABLE,  pfir-sA'l-bl,  a.     M  hat  ■*! 

*)P  pursued. 

laRSUANCEjpir-fu'Jnse,  s.  ProsecatJA 

process 

PUKSUANT,  pfir-s&lnt,  a.     Done  in  c* 

$'  quetice  or  pr«»secuii  >n  of  any  thin/. 
To  PURSUF,  pnr-siJ',  r.  a,  454,     TocUv- 
t'>  liJI  w  in  host  lily  ;    to  prosecute  ;    to  in- 
tate,  to  follow  as  an  example  ;    to  eudeav^^' 

to  ;.tl  ui\. 

To  IM  USUE,  pur-siV,  r.  «.      To  go  00,  f 
PI  ii  >r  !  .R,  pnr-su  nr,  *.  08.      One  who  U- 

|.iw  N  i'.  I;.',*!  ii\. 

PUKSUIT,  pur-siitc,  ».  The  art  of  follow- 
iti^  wiih  lu-t  I  '  intention;  enuearour  tu •*" 
tan  ;   proM  r  m;.  i\. 

i^UKSUIVWr.  pur'swe-vint,  s.  MO.  * 
»i.  u   lues^eji^er,  ui*  fltti  ndant  »»M  the  hetW''*- 

PUK.SV,  purse,  a.     .Sh<irtbreaihed  aad  f»^ 

PI  kT!, NANCE,  purteo-Anse,f.ThepIotk 

i>( Mial. 

To  P'  iai:V,  pur-vk',  r.  n.  :if.9.  To  pr»T«i« 

w  nil  e  .i>Vf  nei.ct  s ;  to  procure. 
To  PI  H\E\j  pLr.\a,  r.  n.     Toboj  inp"- 
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PURVEYANCE,    pSr-vi'liise,    «. 

titin,  procurement  of  victuals. 

Ft  UVEYOR,  pfir-vl'fir,  a.  166.  One  that 
provides  victuals  ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp. 

PURULENCE,  p6'rA.|lnse,     \i,  1T7.  Ge- 

PURULENCY,  p6'ri-l2n.8*,  S  neration 
i>f  pus  and  nialter. — $4*6  Mucultnt* 

PURULENT,  p&'ri-l^nt,  a.    Consinting  of 

^pui  Of  the  running  uf  wounds. 

PUS,  p&s,  «.  The  matter  of  a  well-digested 
•ore. 

To  PUSH,  p&sh,  ».  a.  ITS,  174.  To  strike 
with  a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  bj  imnuUe  of 
any  thing ;  to  force,  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but 
bjr  coiitinoed  violence  ;  to  press  forward  ;  to 
orgr,  to  drive  ;  to  enforce,  to  drive  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  to  importune,  to  tease. 

To  PUSH,  pdsh,  r.  n.  To  make  a  thmst ; 
to  make  an  effort ;  to  make  an  attack. 

PUSH,  pfish,  f.  Thmst,  the  act  of  striking 
with  a  pointed  instrument ;  an  impulse,  force 
impressed  ;  assault,  attack  ;  a  forcible  strug- 
gle, a  strong  effort ;  exi^'t-nce,  trial  ;  asudritn 
emrrgence  ;  pimple,  a  wheal,  in  this  sense  nut 
used. 

PUSHER,  pQsh'&r,  s,  08.  He  who  pushes 
forward. 

PUSHING,  pushing, «. 410.  Enterprising, 
vigorous. 

PUSHPIN,  push'pin,  $.    A  child's  play,  in 

which  pins  arc  pnnlied  altt-rnttcly. 

PUSILLANIMITY,  pi-siMiu-imW-t^,  «. 
Cowardice. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  p&.sll-dn'n^mfis,  o. 
Mean-spirited,  nnrrow-niinded,  cowardly. 

PUSILLANLMOUSNESS,  pAsll^n^i- 
Bus-n^,  s.    Meanness  of  spirit. 

PUSS,  p&s,  #.  17S,  174.  The  fondling  name 
t<f  •  cat ;  the  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare. 

PUSTULE,  pfis'tshAle,  s.  4C3.  A  small 
•wellinic,  a  pimple,  an  rfllorescrnce. 

PUSTULOUS,  pfis'UhA-lfis,  «.  FoU  of 
pustules,  pimply. 

To  PUT,  put,  r.  a.  173,  174.  To  lay  or  re- 
posit  in  aity  |>Uce  ;  to  pLcc  in  any  situation; 
to  f^ive  up  ;  to  posh  into  action  ;  to  use  any 
action  by  which  the  place  or  state  of  any 
tiling  is  chantrrd  ;  to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to 
add  ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning  ;  to  reduce  to 
any  state  ;  to  oblige,  to  ur^c  ;  to  prop'isr,  \u 
fftatc  ;  to  bring  into  any  slate  of  mind  or  tem- 
per ;  to  offer,  to  advance  ;  to  unite,  to  place 
as  an  inprcdient. — To  Put  bv,  lo  turn  off,  to 
tliverl,  to  thrust  aVide. —  Jo  I*ut  down,  to  baf- 
fir,  lo  repress,  to  cru^h  ;  to  drifrade  ;  lo  brinj* 
info  disuse;  to  c«»iifuie. —  To  I'ut  fiirth,  to 
propo$«,  to  extend,  to  emit  as  a  spruuiin^ 
plant;  tocier! — I'u  Put  in,  to  imrriioM*. — 
T'i  Put  in  jruciicc,  ti>  use,  to  fxerci»r. —  I'o 
Put  off,  tn  (iiveit,  to  lay  asitle  ;  tt»  d«.  h-al  or 
dcla>  wiih  some  ariiticr  ur  excu»e  ;  l)  iirUy, 
tude(rr,  to  procruslinulf  ;  to  pj^-*  f.iliati 'u%K  ; 
to  disoird  ;  t  '  rtciunrumd,  lo  vfiui  or  .turude. 
— lo  I'ut  on  fit  u|»<<  I,  to  iiiipule.  t<»  clur^'e  ;  to 
i.iTc»l  with,  as  tloln.  *  or  co>.cjiin;  ;  to  fur 
vofd.  to  prrmioti',  to  mcitf  ;  tn  il||pl)^t•,  lo  in- 
fiict  ;  t«»  R«4t)iiir,  to  lak*',—  I «.  Put  ttvcr,  lo  rt- 
Ur. —  To  J*ut  out,  to  ,  Let*  (it  imiiy  ;  to  ijlio- 
gut»h  ;  to  nnil,  a»  a  pUut  ,  to  rxt«  n<i.  to 
pTiirud- ;  Uifiprl.to  I'rivi- from  ;  to  niakc 
pubitCA  ;  lodiicnncert. —  lo  Put  lo,  lo  ktU  by, 
u>  puiiish  by. — lo  Poi  to  it,  to  distress,  to 
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perplex,  to  press  hard. — ^To  Put  to,  to  assist 
with — To  Put  to  death,  to  kill.— To  Put  to- 
eetlier,  to  accumulate  into  one  sum  or  mass.— > 
J*o  Put  up,  to  pa'S  unrevenped  ;  to  expose 
Dublickly  ;  to  start ;  to  ln»ard  ;  to  hide. — To 
Put  upon,  to  irjcite.  to  instigate  ;  to  impose, 
to  lay  upon. —  To  Pm  upx»n  trial,  to  expose  or 
summon  to  u  solenni  and  judicial  examination* 
To  PIT,  put,  or  p6t,  r.  n.  To  shoot  or  ger- 
minate ;  to  stet- r. —  To  Put  forth,  to  leave  a 
port ;  lo  germinate,  to  bud,  to  shoot  out. — To 
Put  in.  lo  enter  a  haven. — To  Put  in  for,  to 
claim,  ti»  Bland  candidate*  for. — ^To  Put  in,  to 
offer  a  claim. — To  Put  off,  to  leave  land. — ^To 
Pul  over,  to  sail  cross.— To  Put  to  sea,  to  set 
sail,  to  bcgiii  llie  course. — To  Put  up,  U»  offer 
one's  self  a  candidate;  to  advance  to,  U* 
bring  one's  self  forward.— To  Put  up  with,  to 
suffer  withuiil  rcsenlmeot. 

f^  Tlie  cnmiiioii  |ir«inanri«ti/in  of  the  capital  is  tba 
fir>t  •ouiitl  (,'i\co  lu  tl>i*  mokI  ;  bnt  in  Irelaod.  and  Iba 
diflr.rrnt  coimiMi  of  KtigUiitt,  It  i«  imcraily  pro. 
noimcrd  rrffulariv  >o  as  t>»  rliynir  wUb  kut,  nut,  iic, 
W.  J(»)miiHii  |i«t  H'loptdl  ilii«  »uand.  and  Mr.  Perry 
Eiv«»f  it  boili  >».i>i,  but  »crni»  to  prefer  the  rei;ular 
•oimd.  Mr.  Nh'i**  it  drcidrdly  fa  favoar  of  ibis 
suQiid  ;  Aii'l  at  tli;-«  Mord,  wIhu  a  tioon,  is  always  so 
pri'iiuuMrtMl,  it  ».'rii»«  a  lit' dicta  departure  from  role, 
A\v\  eiiih.irrafSiii::  the  Un|;iM;:f  ,io  have  the  same  word 
tiitfrrt;iiiiy  piitiiuanc'd.  Tt>i>  if  an  iiieonvcniencc  lo 
wldrli,  peiliap*.  all  l<tnKaj);ea  are  sobject ;  bat  it 
ought  in  all  laii^ua|{es  tu  be  avoided  as  macb  as  pos- 
sible. -Ste  Iii*Hl. 

Mr  Sheridan,  Mr.  EiphinMoo,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  Mr.  Sndth,  adopt  the  Aral  aoaad, 

PUT,  p6t,  «.  175.     A  rustick,  a  clown ;  a 

eame  at  card«. 

PUTAGE,  p&'tJdjis  t.  90.    In  law,  prostitu- 
tion ••II  the  woman's  part, 
PUTANISM,  pA'tA-nlzm,  «.     The  manner 

of  living  or  trade  of  a  prostilote. 
PUTATIVE,  pi'ti-tiv,  a.  157.    Snppoted, 

rrpntrd. 
PUTID,  pi'tfd,  o.  Mean,  low,  worthless. 
PUTIDNESS,   pAMd.o^s,    $.      Meanness, 

vileriess. 
PUTL()(3.  pfill^ff,  ».     PutloRs  are  pieces 

of  liniheror  short  poles,  ahout  seven  feet  ion{;, 

tu  bear  tht*  boar' is  il>fy  »land  on  lo  work,  and 

to  lav  bricks  :ind  moriar  ufion. 
PLITKEDINOIS,  piti.tr^d'e-n&s,  a.    Stink- 

PUTui:rACT10N,  pu-trc-filkshfin,  #.  The 
stair  of  ^-r  .wiiii4  rotten;  the  act  of  making 
rr'ttrn. 

PlTKKr ACTIVE,  pi-tr^-fik'tU',  a.    Mak- 

itltJ  rottrii 

To  PI  IHr.KV,  pi'i  tr* -fl,  r.  a.  183.  To  nmke 

ri'it*  u,  to  co(fu|t  MiMi  rottenness. 
To  PI  TUKFN  ,  pii'lr.'-fi,  r.  «.     To  rot 
PUrUIuSClAi  K,  pu-trcsSense, «.  510.  The 

•  tile  •  f  rottioL'. 
Pn  RI:sc1:N  r,  pi-triVi^nt,  «.    Growing 

rottt-n. 
Pr  ruin,  ].ntthl.  n.     Rotten,  corrupt. 
PI  rUIDM.s^.  M.'tr'd-nt.ss.  Rottenness. 

prn'Ki:,  pi'ti/i,  *.  w.    ono  who  puts.— 

P'lttt-r  oti,  "a  \   cr.  I    »li.-  it.  f .  —  Se  Puf. 

PirriNCSrONr,  pultinK-i.t.'»ne,  8.  In 
soiiir  p  II  t»  >  I  ^\<'\\  iiul,  «t  net  nrr  Uid  at  the 
pmi-«,of  rn  It  li.Mi«>i-».  witicli  they  call  Putting- 

%•<  i.»-%.  (,.r  Ifiii-  .  f  ^iiiii^ili. 

PI  not  K.  put  lulv, #.  Ibti.  A  buzzard. 
PUrr\  ,  piit'te,  a,     A  kind  of  powder  oa 
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which  glast  is  ground  ;  a  kind  of  cement  used 

by  glaziers. 
To  PUZZLE,  pfiz'zl,  u.  II.  405.   To  perplex,  f\ 

to  coiifuund,  to  embarrass,  to  entanf^le.  MC* 

To  PUZZLE,  p(iz'zl,r.  n.  To  be  bewildered 

in  one's  own  notions,  to  be  awkward. 
PUZZLE,  p&z'zl,  8,    Embarrassment,  per- 
plexity. 
PUZZLER,  p6z'zl.&r,  «.  Od.    He  who  puz- 

zfes 
PYGARO,  pl'fcdrg,  *.     A  bird. 
PYGMEAN,  pig-mi'iln,  a.     Belonging  to  a 

pvgmy. 

ty  JTili  word  hM  the  accrnt  on  tbe  pennltimate  fnr 
the  fiinic  Kasun  m  Epicurean,  It  b  Arrived  friin 
PpKtnai,  Ppgmies  ;  and  its  adjective,  If  it  hai)  one, 
uiiitt  have  had  the  diphthong  in  it.  which  wonid  uecet. 
•arily  Ax  tbe  accent  on  that  syllable.— See  European, 
"  They,  lets  than  imallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 
"  I'hrong  namberless  like  that  pjff^mean  race 
'*  Beyond  tbe  Indian  moant."— iVi^on. 

PYGMY,  pig'm^,  s.  A  dwarf,  one  of  a  na- 
tion fabled  to  be  only  three  spans  high,  and  af- 
ter long  wars  to  have  been  destroyed  by  cranes. 

PYLORUS,  p^-lA'rfis,  «.  187,608.  The 
lower  orifice  of  the  stnroach. 

PYPOWDER,  pl'p6a.dur,  «.— See  Piepow- 
der, 

PYRAMID,  pW-mld,  $.  109,  180.  In  ge- 
ometry, is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  uo- 
l\poii,  and  whose  sides  are  plain  triangles, 
tlieir  several  points  meeting  in  one. 

PYRAMIDAL,  pi-rlm'i-dll,  187.       ) 

PVRAMIDICAL,pir.4.mid'i'.k4l,      J  «* 
Having  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

PYIiAMI  Die  ALLY,  pfr-d-mld't-kHl-i,  ad. 

Ill  form  of  a  pyramid. 
PYRAMIS,  piri-mis, «.    A  pyramid. 
PYRE,  plre,  s,    A  pile  to  be  burnt 
PYRITES,  pi-rh^z,  or  plr'^-t^z,  a.  187. 

Firestone. 


tr  This  word  is  accented  on  the  second  lyllable  by 
I)r.  JohiiMMi,  Mr.  Sht-ridan,  fiirc!ay,  hailey,  aodl^en 
ning;  and  on  the  firsi  by  Or.  Kcnnck,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr. 
Pti  ry,  and  t^nttck.  Pifritts  is  ihe  anilojiral  pronmi- 
ci.ilion;  fur  as  the  word  ii  derived  from  Ihe  Grrck 
w^fhrg  and  the  Latin  Pyrlttt,  (both  ^lih  the  acct-ni 
«»n  the  pennltimate,  and  pre»etvinc  Ibe  form  of  their 
originals.)  iiuu>;bt  to  bav«  the  accent  on  the  same  •>1- 
labie.— S'ee  Principles,  No.  503. 

PYROMANCY,  pir'A-mdn-si,  #.619.    Di- 
vination by  fire. 

PYROTECHNICAL,    plr-A^tlk'n^-kil,    a. 

&30.     Encased  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 
PYROTECHNICKS,  plr-Atlk'nlki,  #.  The 

art  of  em  file  ving  fire  w  use  or  pleasure,  the 

art  of  n reworks. 

PYROTECHNY,  pV^tlk-n*,  t.     The  art 
«vf  managing  fire. 

PYRRHONEAN.  D?r-rA'nWn,  a.  Embrac- 

ing  the  opinion  of  Pvrrhu. — Mamm. 
PYRRHONISM,  pJr'rA-nkm,  a.    ScepUc- 

i^ni,  universal  doubt. 

PYRRHONIST,pir'r^nl«t,«.  Aweptick.— 

yia*on 

PYTHAGOREAN,     p^-thilg-A-r^'An,      «. 

F»>iinded  on  the  opinion  of  Pytha^'oras. 
P\THAGOREAN.  p^-thlg.A-ri'io,  t.    A 

P\  thaL'<»reaii  philusopher. — blaton. 
PYX,  pika,  t.    The  box  In  which  the  Host 

is  kept, 
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To  QUACK,  kwtk,  r.  a.  85,  86.    To  m 

like  a  duck  ;  to  act  the  part  of  Mbtoititig^rf- 
teiider  t«»  pliysick,  or  any  oilier  art. 
QUACK,  kwik,  a.    A  boastful  preteodnt^ 
arts  which  he  does  not  understand;  a  ». 
boastful  prcif^nder  to  phy^ick,  ojw  »bo[-- 
claims  his  own  medical  abtiities  iu  pabtxi 
places:     an  artful    tricking    practitiooa  «. 
phv^icK. 
QUACKERY,  kwikltSr-^,  a.  Mean  or  Ui 

RCtH  in  phvsick. 
QUACKSALVER,  kwlk'sAlTftx,  i.    Oif 
who  bra^s  of  medicines  or  salves,  a  dwrUiu. 
QUADRAGESIMAL,   kw^-ri-jlisini; 

a.  414.    Lenten,  belonging  to  Lent. 
QUADRANGLE,  kw6d'Wiiig.gI,  a.  4lt  A 

square,  a  surface  with  four  right  angles. 
QUADRANGULAR,  kw|.drln'g4-lir,  t 

4l4.  Square,  havinis  four  right  angles. 
QUADRANT,  kwt'drint, «.  85.  The  focM 
part,  the  quarter ;  the  quarter  of  a  dick;  u 
instniment  with  which  latitudes  are  take*. 
ty  It  has  been  observed  In  tbe  Prindplas.  llo».ii 
80,  fte.  that  sr,  by  articalatinf  fbc  «,  gives  fl  tkt  «m 
broad  soand  equivalent  to  the  diphtbonc  au;*»it.t 
H,  preceded  by  f ,  has  exactly  tbe  same  cfftfl^  «i 
This  Is  evident  from  the  tound  of  tbe  «  \m  tbisaa^a* 
lar  words,  which,  till  lately,  was  always  ptoa««Mi< 
broad.  Some  innovators  have  attemoied  to  tm  m  i 
in  this  word  its  slender  soood;  boi  the  pablick  ear  if*v 
in  opposition  to  it.  nor  ooKht  it  to  hv.  admitted.  T* 
broad  sound  is  the  f;enaiae  EngliMi  pro««Br»itiM,  e 
appeara  in  erery  woni  where  it  Is  sacccwfed  b^r  i>* 
this  con»onanl,  whenbnal,  or  fuUnweit  byaaotltcrc* 
loi.ai.t,  gives  every  a  that  precedes  it  the  IUltaaK«« 
heard  in  father  ;  fo,  when  these  Mters  are  pre**** 
by  qa  or  n ,  \\w  a  talU  into  the  bruad  tosifd  bmi  i 
wattT.  Tims,  a«  we  hear  bar,  dart^  hmrrei^  wirti* 
sound  o(  tbe  Italian  a  ;  so  we  hear  war,  fiiart.tv 
quarrd,  w  ith  the  Gei  roan  a.  Equator,  quatrr,  ^ 
words  ending;  with  hard  r.  g,  sod/',  have  6*fi»^ 
from  Ihi*  rule  ;  but  a  tutTicieDt  number  of  «or#  ^ 
leit  tn  indir-tic  plainly  >»faai  is  the  aaalogy,  a»d  la  - 
feet  us  uhere  usage  is  doubtiul. 

QUADRANTAL,kwi.drin'til,«.  InchdK 

to  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle. 
QUA  DR  ATE,  kwi'drkte,  a.  91 .  Sqiare,  k^ 

ing  four  equal  or  parallel  sirles ;  divisibkir: 

four  equal  parts  ;  suited,  applicable. 
QUADRATE,  kw&'drite,  a.  414.  A  «qi«« 

a  lurfoce  with  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
To  QUADRATE,  kwt'drite,  v,n.    To  •«<. 

to  be  accommodated. 

QUADRATICR,kw|.dTlfik,a.4l4.   ^ 

longing  tn  a  square. 

QUADRATURE,  kw(id'rl.tAre,f.    TbeK^ 

of  squaring ;    the  first  and  last  quarter  of  ^ 

moon  ;  the  state  of  being  square,  a  quadn^' 

a  square. 
QUADRENNIAL,  kwl-drln'n^-il, «.  C» 

prising  four  jears ;   happening  once  In  tJ 

jears. 
QUADRIBLE,  kwid'ri-bl,  «.  405.    nn 

may  he  squared. 
QUADRIFID,  kw6d'dri-fld,  a.   Oowm i^ 

to  four  divisions. 
QUADRILATERAL    kw6d-dr^tllr^ 

a.  414.     Having  fbur  side* 
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Seized  with 

A  doabt,  a 

Estimable 


QUADRlLLE,kAH!r!l>.415.A  game  at  cards 
QUADRIPARTITE,  kwA-drjp'pir-tite,  a. 

155.  Havinu  four  parti,  divided  into  four 
pills. — See  Bipartiit, 

QUADRIREME,  kw6d'dr^-reme,  t.  A  gal- 
\rj  with  fu«ir  baiikt  of  uars. 

QUADRISYLLABLE,  kwid-dr^-sliai-bl, 
i.  4i4.  A  word  of  four  s^-llnblcs. 

QUADRUPED,  kw«id'dru-p^,  #.  An  ani- 
mal that  goes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps,  all 

QUADRUPED,  kw6d'dr4-p^,  a.    Having 

four  feel. 
QUADRUPLE,  kw^d'dr&.pl,a.    Fourfold, 

four  tin.~s  told. 
ToQUADRUPUCATE,  kwl-dr&'pU-kltc, 

V.  a.    To  double  twice. 
QUADRUPLlCATI0N,kw6d-dri.pli.ki'- 

■hiin,  $,    Taking  a  thing  foor  times. 
QUADRUPLY,  kwAd  dri-pl^,  ad.  To  a  four- 

A>Id  quantity. 
QUiERE,  kwi'ri.    Inquire,  seek. 
To  QUAFF,  kw4f,  r.  a.  85.    To  drink,  ta 

swallow  in  lart'c  draugbu. 
To  QUAFF,  kwlf,  v,  n.    To  drink  inxa. 

QUAFi''*ER,kwlirfftr,  t.  He  who  quafls. 
QUAOGV,  kwig'g^,  a.  85,  283.    Boggy; 

*ofk,  not  solid. 
QUAOMIRE,  kwlg'mlre,  «.     A  shaking 

OUftll. 

QUAIL,  kw^e,  «.    A  bird  of  game. 

QUAILPIPE*  kwkle  pipe,  t.  A  pipe  with 
whieh  ^iwlrr*  allure  quails. 

QUAINT,  kwint,  s.  Scmpnloasly,  mi- 
wrtely  eMCt ;  neat,  petty ;  subtileJy  excogi- 
tated. fine*tpaii ;  atfected,  foppish. 

QUAINTLY,  kwknfl^, ad.  Nicely,  exactly, 
w^H  peitT  flrcaiice  ;  artfully. 

QUAINTNESS,  kwJtnt'n^,  f.  Nicety,  petty 

eleie^ice. 

ToQUAKE,kwike,  r.  n.  To  shake  with 
cold  1^  fear,  to  tremble  ;  to  shake,  not  to  be 
•(lid  or  6rni. 

QUAKE,  kwkke,t.  A  shudder, a  tremtdous 
agitation. 

QUAKER,  kw&lc&r,  t.  A  sect  ofChrisHans 
that  aroae  i»car  the  middle  of  the  seveiileeutli 
cvuturv.  wild  Mrrre  so  named  from  the  trero- 
bHng  with  which  they  preached  and  prayed. 

QUAKING-GRASS,  kw4'k?ng-gris, ».  An 
herb. 

QUALIFICATION,  kw6H*-f^.kVshfin,  #. 
That  winch  inukrs  any  permn  or  thiuf{  fit  for 
•iiy  thing  ;  accompliafineut ;  abatement ;  di: 
miiiotion. 

To  Ql  AUFY,  k\f  6l  led,  r.  «.  86.  To  fit 
fur  any  thinp ;  to  furnish  with  qualifications, 
I"  accotiiplikh  ;  l«»  make  capaMo  of  any  em- 
ph'^mrut  or  privilcj;e  ;  to  abati*.  to  soften;  to 
am'ia^r;  to  mi'difv,  to  reqiilate. 

QU  \  LITV,  kw4\ni-tt\  $.  80.    Nature  rela- 

liTcly  c«*n»idered  ;  projfcrly,  accident ;  par- 
tici  Jar  eificacy  ;  dispo«iiti.*n.  temper  ;  virtue 
OT»Tcr;  accomplishment,  qoalificatioii ;  cha> 
racier,  comparative  or  irUtive  rank  ;  rank, 
•uTirrfMrilv  «^  birth  or  station. 

QI'ALITV,  kwAnfc-lc,  ».  80.    Persons  of 

hifb  rank 
UL'^LM,  kwam,  t,  403.    A  sadden  fit  of 

stckucts,  A  kudden  seizure  of  sickly  languor. 
4W 


QUALMISH,  kwtmlsh,  a. 
sickly  lan);uor. 

QUANDARY,  kw6n-diV^,  t. 
difficulty. 

QU  ANTITIVE,  kw6n'l^t!v,  o. 
occordinirto  quantilv. 

QUANTITY,  kyf6n'ih-iK  ».  86.  That  pro- 
pertv  of  any  thing  whidi  may  be  incrc^u-d  or 
dimmished  ;  any  nideterminate  weight  or  mea- 
sure ;  bulk  or  weight;  a  porti  m,  a  part;  a 
large  portion;  the  measure  of  lime  hi  pro- 
nouncniga  sellable. 

QUANTUM,  kwdn't&m,  t.  The  quantity, 
the  amount. 

QUARANTINE,  kw^r-rin-t^k',  s.  112.  The 
space  of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a 
snip  suspected  of  Infection  is  obliged  to  for- 
bear intercourse  or  commerce. 

QUARREL,  kwir'r^l,  # .  86, 414.  A  brawl, 
a  petty  figlu,  a  scufHe  j  a  dispute,  a  contest ; 
a  cau»e  ofdehate  ;  objection,  ill  will. 

To  QUARREL,  kwdrril,  o.  a.  99.  To  de- 
bate,  to  scuffle,  to  sqtfabble ;  to  fall  into  Ta- 
riance :  Co  fight,  to  combat ;  to  lind  bull,  to 
pick  objections. 

QUARRELL£R,kw9r'ril.ir,  S.98.  He  who 

Saarrels.  ^  , 

ARRELOUS,  kw6r;ril.&s,  tf.    Petulant, 

easily  provoked  to  enmity. 
QUARRELSOME,  kwdr^rfl-sim,  a.  Inclined 

to  brawls,  easily  irritated,  irascible,  cholerick, 

petuiant. 
QUARRELSOMELY,  kwir'rH-sfim-lfc,  ad. 

In  a  quarrelsome  maniter,   petulantly,  cbo- 

lerickiy. 
QUARRELSOMENESS,  kwdrr^-sOm-nis, 

s.    Cholcrickness,  petulance. 
QUARRY,  kw6r'rc,  t.  86.   A  sqtiare ;  game 

flown  St  by  a  hawk ;  a  stone  nine,  a  place 

where  they  dig  stonrs. 
To  QUARRY,  kwdr'ie,  e.  a.  To  prey  upon, 

to  dig  out  stones. 
QUARRYMAN,  kwir'r^min,  «.  88.    One 

who  digs  in  a  quarry. 
QUART,  kwirt,  s.  86,  414.  The  fourth  part, 

a  quarter ;  the  fuurtb  part  of  a  gallon ;  the 

vessel  in  which  sUong  drmk  b  commonly  . 

retailed.  ,     ^ 

QUARTAN,  kwSr'tln,  ».    The  foorth-day 

Qi/aRTATTON,  kwir-ti'shin,  i .  A  ohyai- 

cal  operation. 

QUARTER,  kwtr'tir,  ».  86.  A  fourth  part ; 
a  region  of  tlie  skies,  as  referred  to  the  sea- 
men's card  ;  a  particular  region  of  a  town  or 
country  ;  the  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged 
or  sUtiuiied  ;  proper  station ;  remisaion  of 
life,  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror  ;  treatment 
shown  by  an  enemy  ;  friendship,  amity,  c«m- 
otrd.  in  tiiis  sense  not  used  ;  a  measure  of 
ei^ht  bushels. 

To  QUARTER,  kwor't&r,  r.  a,  T»  divide 
into  four  parU  ;  to  oivide,  to  brrak  by  force  ; 
tu  divide  into  distinct  reui'-ns ;  to  station  or 
lodge  soldiers  ;  to  diet ,  to  bear  as  an  append- 
age to  the  hereditary  nrmv 

QUARTERAGE,  kwor l&rUlje,  #.  90.  A 
quarterly  allowance. 

QUARTERDAY,  kwor't6r-di,  #.  One  o. 
the  ^)ur  days  in  the  year  ou  winch  rent  or  in- 
terest is  paid. 
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QUARTERDECK,  kw&r'tfir-dlk,  t. 

short  ii(»(>er  deck. 
QUARTERLY,  kwor'tir-l^,  a.  Containing  a 

fourth  part. 
QUARTERLY,  kwJr't&r-l^,  ad.    Once  in  a 

tpiarler. 
QUARTERMASTER,  kw5r't5r-ma-stfir,  $, 

One  who  resuiatcs  the  quarters  of  soldiers. 
QUARTERN,  kwii/tdrn, «.  98.  A  giU,  or  the 

fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
QUARTERSTAFF,  kwJr'tSr-gtilf,  $.  A  staff 

of  dffence. 

QUARTILE,kw2r't!l, «.  140, 145.  An  aspect 

of  the  plftiiets,  when  they  are  three  signs  or 

ninety  degrees  distant  from  each  other. 
QUARTO,  kwSr'tA,*.    A  book  in  which 

every  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 
To   QUASH,   kwish,  r.  a.     To  crush,  to 

sqiieese ;  to  suhdue  suddenlj  ;  to  annul,  to 

nullify,  to  make  void. 
To  QUASH,  kw6sh,  r.  n.    To  be  shaken 

with  a  Huise. 
QUATERCOUSINS,  kt'tlr-kaz-z'nz,  ».416. 

Friends. 
QUATERNARY,   kwl-tlinir-*,  ».      The 

number  fonr. 
QUATERNION,   kwi-tlr'n^-fin,    #.     The 

number  four. 
QUATERMTY,  kwi-tlr'ni-t^, ».  The  num- 
ber four. 
QUATRAIN,  kwl'trfn,  s.  202.    A  stanza  of 

four  lines  rhyming  alternatelj. 
To  QUAVER,  kwiVfir,  r.  n.  86.    To  shake 

the  voice,  to  speak  or  sing  witli  a  tremulous 

voice  ;  to  tremf.le,  to  vibrate. — See  Quadrant 
QUAY,  k^,  f .  220.  A  key,  an  artificial  bank 

to  the  sea  or  river. 
QUEAN,  kw^ne,  s.  8.  A  worthless  woman, 

grnerallv  a  strampet. 
QUEASINFJSS,  kwk'thnh^i.  The  sickness 

of  a  nauseated  stomach. 
QUEASY,  kw^'z^,  a.    Sick  with  nausea; 

fastidious,  soucamisit ;  causing  nauseousness. 
QUEEN,  kwien, «.  8.    The  wife  of  a  king, 

a  supreme  Kovernrs^. 
To  QUEEN,  kw^en,  r.  a.     To  play  the 

QUEENING,  kw^cn'insr,  «.  410.  An  apple. 

QUEER,  kw  cer,  «.     Odd,  strange,  original, 
particular. 

QUEER LY,    kw^M^,   ud.      Particularly. 

od'llv. 
QUEKUN  ESS,  kwecr'n^s,  s.  Oddness,  par- 

ticulnn'v. 
To  QUELU  kwel.  r.  «.    To  crush,  to  sub- 

due,  •.itiii.i  l\  to  kilt. 
QUELL,  kv.t'i.  s.     Murdir.     Obsolete. 

QUKLLi:ii,kw4nur,<.  96.  One  that  crushes 

«>r  sub«1nf » 

QUrLUl  i:CHf)SE,  k^k'shize,*.    A  trifle, 

U  KJcK^Il  i^«.        French 

To  Ql  KNt  H,  kwcnsh,  r.  c.    To  extinfniisb 

f\(r  ;  to   ^till  anv    p^iMiMi   or   Cooimntiuu  ;   to 

t»Il.i%   tM'sl  ;    li.  «tr5tr'.v. 

ToQl'i  NC'H.  k%*in>)»,  r.  «.     To  cool,  to 

fT  .*«  r,i.«l.      Ni't  IM  uv  . 

QtFNt  HARLF^kw^n<;bl-bl,«.  Thatmay 

be  qurii  lud 
OrFNCHER,  kw^Mh^,   s.  96.      Eatia- 

gai«H«.i«  „,^^ 


QUENCHLESS,  kwlnshOlt,  «.  Cnta 

t^uishable. 
QUERENT,  kwi'riut,*.    ThecwfUacj 

tho  plaintitf. 
QUERIMONIOUS,    kwlr-r^-aiae  k 

Querulous,  complaining. 
QUERIMONIOUSLY,    kwlr-rU^* 
Ic,  ad.     Querulously,  compLaiaia^;- 
QUERIMONIOUSNESS,    kvr^i-fci 

us-nes,  s.     A  complaining  teaper. 
QUERIST,  kw^rist,  t.      An  iaqtim. 

asker  of  questions. 
QUERN,  kwlm,  s.    A  handmill    Ot^| 
QUERFO,  kwlr'pi,  s.    A  dressdcsrfc^ 

body,  a  waistcoat. 
QUERRY,  kwlr'r^,  t.     A  grooa  betxi 

to  a  prince,  or  one  coiiversaut  ia  ik  ^| 

stables. 
QUERULOUS,  kw^r'ri.l^, «.    Ua&jd^ 

habituallv  complai'-ing. 
QUERULOUSNESS,    kw^r^rilink  I 

Hahit  or  quHlitv  of  coraplainine  movii.'- 
QUERY,  kw^'r^,  s.  A  que* Uon,  as  m^ 

to  be  resolved. 
To  QUERY,  kw^'i^,  r.  a.  To  ask  <(v<m 
QUEST,  kw^st,  8.     Search,  act  of  «*« 

an  empanelled  jury  ;  searchers,  coiirtpr 

inquiry,  examination. 
QUEST  A  NT,  kwls'tint,  s.     Seeker,  a« 

vourer  after.     N«*t  in  use. 
QUESTION,  kwfe'tsh^,a.464.  Uif^ 

tory,  any  thing  inquired  ;   inquiry,  d-^J 

tion  ;  a  dispute,  a  subject  uf  debate  ,  li^  ^ 

be  examined  ;  doubt,  controversy,  cb"*| 

examination   by  torture  ;  ataie  t4f  bea^  ^ 

subject  of  present  inquiry. 
To  QUESTION,  kw^'tshfin,  ».  ■.  Tel 

quire  ;  to  debate  by  tiitf-rroEatories. 
To  QUESTION,  kwl»tshuii,r.  «.   T^ 

amine  one  by  questions  ;  V*  doabt.u>hri 

o-rtain  of;  to  have  ito  confidence  in.  u  ■ 

tion  as  not  to  I  e  trusted. 
QUKSTIONABLE,     kw^s'tshin-l^W 

Doubtful,   disftuiable  ;    suspicioo^  iitt* 

suspicion,  liable  to  question.  ^ 

QUESTIONARY,  kMis'tahfiB^-i*,  *  ' 

quirii.g,  .i>kint*  Questi<»ii*,  j 

QUESTION  A  BLEN  ESS,  kwls'lshi^l^ 


The  quality   of  being  qaM 


nes,  g. 

nhle. 

QUESTIONER,  kwls'tsh&n&r, s. 

qnirer. 
QU  ESTION  LESS,  kw^s'tshin-l^  •d.  ( 

tai ri I V.  without  doubt. 
Ql'ESTM  AN,  kw^^imln,  88,.  )  I 

QUESTMONGER,  kw^lmiug^,  j 

Starter  of  lawsuits  or  pr.'^rcvtH'US. 
QUESTRIST.  kwMrist,*.  Seeker,  p««M 
QUF.STUARY,  kw4»'t&hi4.r^, «.  Mai^ 

of  profiL 

To  QUIBBLE,  kwlb^l,r.  a.  405.    To  H 

ti»  pUv  ort  the  sound  of  words. 
QUIBBLE,  kwiVbUa.     A  lowcoaeai* 

^Hrndine  t>n  tJie  sound  <  f  words,  a  p*'"* 
QtiBBLFJl,kwib^Ur,«.».    A  pM^ 
QUICK,  kwik,«.     U%iDg,Dotdr«ii  f*^ 

iiiiuble,done  with  celerity  ;  sjieedy,  fri*  f*' 

dvlav,  active,  tpntibtJy,  rrady. 
QUICK,    kwik,    W.      Nimbly.  »P^ 

readily. 
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ir-i  ftjr  107,  alt  16S— t6be  171,  tib  17S,  bfiU  173->&il  299~pi&iMl  Slf— lAiD  466,  tbu  4G& 

WtQUICK,  kwfk,  i.   The  lirtng  flesh,  sensible 

Mrh ',  planU  of  hawthorn. 
>  '^UfCKBEAM,  kwtk^^me,  «.   A  species  of 

wild  »\lu 
b!fo  QUICKEN,  kwlklt'n,  r.  a.  103.     To 

nake  alive ;  lu  hasten  v  to  excite, 
•(b  QUICKEN,  kwiklc'D,  r.  n.    To  become 
L  alive,  as  a  woroan  quickens  with  chilJ  ;  to 
,.  .  aove  with  activitj. 

^iUrCKENER,  kwlkVn-ir,  #.     One  who 
**,  Bakes  alive;    that    wiuch    accelerates,   that 

which  actuates. 
^mCKUME,  kwikllme,   t.     Ume    an- 


^  lUICKLY,  kwikl*,  ad.   Nimbly,  speedily, 

'itJICRfJESS,  kwlk'ois,  «.  Speed;  acU- 
^  *itj  ;  keen  sensibility  ;  sharpness. 

jUlCKSAND,  kwik'sdnd,t.  MoTingsand, 
'^'  lusolid  itround. 

Ji  QUICKSET,  kwlk'sit,  o.  a.  To  plant 
•  with  living  plants. 

|riCKS£T»  kwik'sit,  t.    LiTing  plant  set 
''ivfrow. 
^inCKSIGHTED,  kwlk^l'tid,  a.    Hariog 

Askarp  flight 
^jBlCKSlOHTEDNESS,    kwik-sVtJd-nls, 
^  ^   Sharpness  uf  sight. 

bCKSILVER,  kwik'sll-Y&r,  s.  08.  A  mi- 
^^■IHI  substance,  mercury. 

|tCKSlLV£RED,kwiksilT&r'd,a.  S50. 
^Jvrrlaid  with  quicksilver. 

IJIDDIT,  kwid'dit,  s.  A  snbtilty,  an  eqoi- 
"pacatton. 

tlDDITY,  kwJd'^ti.  f.  Eswnce,  that 
mhick  13  a  pro^rr  answer  to  (lie  question  Quid 
9Hif  a  schulastick  term;  a  triHuig  uicety,  a 
cavil. 

tThU  Ir  rfrrivril  frpm  the  Uirbaroot  L«tin  word 
Utaa,  and  cai*    !>«  itiriM  ly  expUliird  by  nutUiog 
»ur<l  4*  b«ih4rou»ia  F.K^'tth,  tt  hattity. 
ESCENCE,  kwl-^s'&ense,  $.  610.   Rest, 

UlESCENT,  kwl-^s'slnt,  a.     Resting,  not 

hrfii^  in  motion. 

UIET,  kwi'^t,  rt.  09.  Still,  peaceable  ;  not 

ki  m**ti'#ii ;  nut  rufflc^tl. 

I/IET,  kwl'^t,  t.  Rest,  repose,  tmnquillity. 

I.QUIET,  kwi  et,  r.  a.  To  calm,  lu  lull,  to 

pakcifv  ;  t«>  still. 

CTIETER,    kxwiii'thr,  ».     The  person  or 

thiiiff  that  uuiets. 

UIETISM,  kwl'ltlsm,  «.    Tranquillity  of 

dttod.     Tl»«  doctrine  of  Quieiists. 

jrETIST,  kwK-tU,  f.    One  who  follows 

ih«  doctrine  uf  Qutrtism,  taught  by  Molinot, 

s    Sf*«4iifth    print,  and   condemned    by   the 

:iturch  oi  Rome. 

JIETLY,  kwl'ttl^,  od.    Calmly ;  peace- 

blv,  at  rr«t. 

;/ETN£S5»    kwt'M-nlf,  s.     Coolness  of 

rtaper  ;  peace*    tranquillity  ;  stillness,  calm* 

r/cTSOME:,  kwl'2t.s&m,  a.    Calm,  stiU, 
ii<di»turbcd. 

I ETU  DEU  kwi't-tide,  s.    Rest,  repose. 

J  LL,  k wil,  #.  The  hard  and  strong  fea- 
i^i  of  tii^  wing,  of  which  pen*  are  made; 
rtck  or  dart  of  a  porcupine ;  reed  on  which 
f-««cr«  wind  their  threads. 
II^LET,  kwil'lit,  f.  00.  Subtilty,  nicety. 
400  1 


QUILT,  kwflt,  f.  A  coTer  made  by  stitch* 
ingoiie  dotli  over  another,  with  some  soft  sub- 
stance brtwren  them. 

To  QUILT,  kwilt.  r.  a.  To  stitch  one  cloth 
ti|M.n  annther.with  !«Mnicthinps<ift  brtwrcii  them 

QUINARY,  kwM^re,  d.  Consiiiting  of  five. 

QUINCE,  kwlnse,  s.     A  tree,  the  fruit. 

QUINCUNCIAL,  kwln-king'shil,  a.  408. 
Haviiif!  tlw  form  of  a  qtiWicuux. 

QUINCUNX,  kwJng'kingks,*.  Quincunx 
order  is  a  plantation  of  tr««s,  disposed  origi« 
nally  in  a  square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one 
at  each  Corner,  and  a  fifth  hi  the  middle,  wiiich 
disposition,  repeated  again  ar.d  again,  forms  a 
ref^lar  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 
t^  As  the  acceol  is  on  the  Ar»t  syllable  of  this  word, 

it  is  Hndt-r  the  same  prcdlcanteni  «»  Ibc  Arst  syllaM« 

of  CoMtiregate.'^iKt  Principles.  No.  406. 

QUINQUANOULAR,  kwln-kw^g^gA-Ur, 

a.  408.     Havinc  five  corners. 
QUINQUENNIAL,    kwin-kwlnn^ll,    «. 

Lasting  five  years,  happening  once  in  £▼• 

QUINSY,  kwin'z^s.  A  tttmid  inflammation 

in  the  throat. 
QUINT,  kint,  i.    A  set  of  fire;  seonenU 

of  five.    A  term  at  cards,  pronounced  kent. 
QUINTAIN,  kw!ntin,s.  208.    A  pott  with 

a  luruhie  top. 
QUINTESSENCE,  kwln'tls-sinse,  t.     A 
fifth  briiiSj  an  extract  from  any  thing,  con- 
taining all  Its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 
t^  All  oar  oitliiHr^Uit  bm  Dr.  Ash  placr  Ike  accent 
on  the  Aim  %%lliti«  or  tht*  wtad.     My  u|  Iniun  is  that 
it  IS  ituiiP^  Ibftr  ttiiutj  lunf  h4%r  tttr  nccrul  vilbifr  oa 
litr  ilr>t  or  •litnl,  ai  the  ili)  Umi  vf  tin  |>lira»c  rrqaire«, 
5?l ;  and  this  pcihatt  rtquttrf  it  uftcner  ou  the  thtrd 
Vnn  the  flitt. 

QUINTIN,  kwtn'tin,  t.  An  upright  post  for 

thr  «*«r»ci^  of  tfltin|r. 
QUINT  tPLE,  kwb'tA-pU«-  Fivefold. 
QUn',kwip,  <.    A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt« 
QUIRE,  kivlre,  s.    A  body  of  singers;  a 
chorus  ;  the  |mrt  of  the  church  where  tlus  ser- 
vice is  sunir ;  a  hondle  of  paper  consisting  uf 
twenivft'ur  shpfts. 
To  QUIRK,  kwire,  r.  ii.  To  fing  in  eoocert. 
QUIRISTER,  kwiiMs-tir,  #.   Chorister,  one 
who  sings  in  coiurcrt,  generally  in  divine  ser- 
vice. 

^  There  is  a  valjar  pronuocla*ion  of  the  first  I  in 
tlus  word,  which  (ivts  il  the  sound  of  short  e  ;  this 
soand  i«  piopcr  In  vKirA^,  where  the  r  is  miccreded  bf 
a  cunaooaiit,  bat  u«H  io  the  word  In  qoeaiton,  where 
these  kttcrt  are  Buc««c«lnd  by  a  vowel.— 6c«  Prlaei- 
pltft.  No.  lOB. 

QUIRK,  kwlrk,s.  108.  Quick  stroke, sharp 
fit ;  smart  taunt ;  subtilty,  nicety,  artful  dis- 
tinction ;  loose  light  tuoe. 

To  QUIT,  kwit,  r.  a.  To  discharge  an  obli- 
gation, to  make  even ;  to  set  free ;  to  carry 
throutfh.  to  discharge,  to  perform ;  to  clear 
himself  of  an  affair;  to  repay,  to  requite;  to 
vacate  obligations ;  to  pay  an  obligation,  to 
dear  a  debt,  to  be  tanUrauunt ;  tu  abandon, 
to  forsake  ;  to  reMcn,  to  give  up. 

QUlTCHCRASS,kwiuh'gTis,j.  Doggrasa. 

QUITE,  kwltc.  ad.    Completely,  prrfecUy. 

QUITRENT,  kwU'r^nt,  «.    Small  rent  re- 

QUITS,  kwhs,  inter).  An  exclamation  used 
when  any  thing  is  rrpaid,  and  the  parties  be* 
Come  even. 

^  ^^ 
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13-  559.  rtte7S,dr77,lSU8»,  At  Si-mi  0», 
QUARTERDECK,  kwSrt&r-dSk,  t.     The 

Ql)AUTEKbYfk.««'i'-'^'  a.  Contoininga 
ut'Mm-RLY,  kwir-tir-lfc,  ad.  Once  in  . 
QUARTERMASTER,  kwSrt&r-mJ-.tar,  ,. 
QUARTERN.  k«Sftirn...«J8.  A  giU.orthe 

fi)ur»h  part  •>{  a  \'uii.  .  -  .  -. 

QU AUTERS TAFF,  kwor  tur-saf, «.  A  itaff 

QU  Ai^nLk,kwir'tll,  s.  140. 145.  An  aspect 
"of  the  pluuJt..  whe«  ihey  are   three  s.gu.  or 

niuetv  .It^nrees  distant  from  each  oU  er. 
QUAUrofkw;ir't&,,.     A  book  in  which 

evt-rv  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 
To   QUASH,   kw6.h,  r.   a.     To  crush,  to 

squeere;  to  subdue  suddenly  ;  to  annul,  to 

nullify,  to  make  void.  -,     .        u  i  «« 

To  QUASH,  kwilsh,  r.  ».    To  be  shaken 

with  a  noise.  .1.7     ,7       t^.  -  ^k; 

QUATERCOUSINS,  ka'lCr-kfiz-z  nz,f.415. 

QUATERNARY,   kwi-leinir-*,  f.      The 

iiuinher  four.  ,       ,   »  — ,, 

QUATERNION,   kw4-tfer'ni-6n,    #.      The 

number  tour.  2,14!        nn.««„«, 

QUATERNITY,  kwd-t^r'n^t^, ».  The  num- 

her  four.  _      .  ^^       ».     a.  r 

QUATRAIN,  kwa'trln,  8,  202.     A  stanza  of 

four  hues  rhvraing  alternately. 
To  QUAVER,  kwi'v&r,  r.  n.  86.    To  shiK 

the  voice,  to  speak  or  sine  with  a  tre.nu  . 

voice  ;  to  treuiUe,  to  vibrate.— Sfc  Qua.i'r 
QUAY,  kh,$.  220.  A  key,  an  artificial  b  -i.. 

to  the  sea  or  river. 
QUEAN,  kwi'ne,  ».  8.  A  worthless  won^ 

fit  neralU  a  strumpet.  .       .    , 

QUEASINF.SS,kwi'zi.nl«,».  The  si 

of  a  nauseated  stomach. 
QUEASY,  kwi'z^,  a.     Sick  with   u 

fastidious,  squeamish  ;  cauainji  nau^ 
QUEEN,  kween,  «.  8.     The  wile  ui 

a  supnnie  yovernes'*. 
To  QUEEN,  kwetn,  r.  n.     T  . 

qiu-en.  ^ 

QUEENING,  kweenlriir,  «•  4 10. 
QUEER,  k\>ctr,  a.     Odd,  stn 

parlicisliir. 
QUEEKL.Y,    kwKVle,    ad.      '' 

od'JIv. 
QUEERS nSS,  kwt^r  nrs,  s. 

ticul.ifi'v. 
To  QUELL,  kwt'l,  r.  a.     T 

due,  oiiiioi  l\  to  fti  t. 
QUELL,  Kv.eK*.     M.:"l   r 
QUELLEi{,k\>cilur,».'- 

or  suhdii*  s 

QUI-LQl  KCHOSr,' 

a  KJcK^linv.       t'  rUi    I 

ToQl  ENt  H,  ku   1 

lijr  ;  to    sHU  iiM\     [ 
olku  tltW.t  ;   I'    ■  ■    ■ 
ToQUi.NC  II.  kw;  * 

QUEM  H  Mill  .  k  -    i     - 

be  qu«  n<  lu  t\ 
QUENCHER,   k^ 

gui»h(.r« 


mlt95— l>be  105,  pk  i  <  . 

QUENCHLESS,  k. 

iruishaLle. 
QUERENT,  kwt'r 

tUv  plaintifl' 
QUEKIMONIO; 

Querulous,  c<< n 
QUERIMOM. 

Ic,  ad,     Qv 
QUERIMON 

U8-nes,  ». 
QUERLSi,   ' 

asker  ^>{  -; 
QUERN,  K 
QUEIUN) 

bodv.  .1 
QLEiUn  , 


Qli  . 

111!   , 

Ql  \  ' 

II  . 
Ql     . 


T 

Q* 


r  r^L^' .,  "^       fc    * 

•    trrr *«.  -w-^-     " 

.'■■i  ttt  1*K  »} .      - 

1  >biB'*-kiL  «.  h 


mI»    k     A  fniTv  H^-:    I 

'.    iiU  >trruw»  ir.  'J*-  ." 
",   f.   405.       A  Ots-  I 

^.  ".    -^jo  :»l-nicnl,  f-    «* 
-.J   <"   jf  dican  T<'>J.  * 
»     i-x,  u  a-i4,     Fierof,  r. 

^^  .    V  tmilv  aiccndiac   "^ 

^  'I'ctitt'"'!^,  a  ol.fv'-'  ^ 

"CT-M.  —  jvice  of  irin.-  'I 

^  ^      1     'a  ticniar  il" 

•  .>  *       t*^    .1  r.<,  «.  Hcrt*  ■ 

•  ^    %^^-«Ifer.fc/  ' 
-     r     .  *>,     Kaiaer,  nt* 
^     -^,     »  ^-ui'*,  *.     The  qc- 

\»    -.*..    ^      \a  ■^OiTloi^  *>f  tortar 
.-  -  u!      r    ,-3    w*  ^ri    th<r   ■ 

—    »    '-».»..   X  »,   flt_"'tl»  I  ',",   '• 

V  ~*  V.  r.  a.     To  *UntB  a* 


vu- 


V        >,   -1-1,,  r.  fl.     To 

,t  -v  -y«r  t.  to  harass ;  In  scrrv.  t 

J    ,  „i-^  .  t"  jirrtcli,  to  eitr&^  .  - 

'i«     Tf  rt>n.  the  lee*. 
V    ■\  .\    NT,  rak  rtnt,  ».     Rest  f»i- 
-    -t- 
w.    A  .V     NTER,  r*l'r.:at-iT,#.    Ob 

.     ..'  -tVl  M  TX     I. 

A     C  \ .  A  c  i ,  » *k  k  it,  ».  yi».    An  inrfuri: : 
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'JVC,  orl- 

u,   ».      Ori- 

-/.  Originally, 

.  -l-nes,  «.     The 

i^^  u  itf ,  V.  a,  91.    To 

fi  mljr. 

.1  u.i^hun,  I.    The  act 

kl,  5.  405.    That  part  of 
v^iiicli  becuincf  itt  ruot. 
t) ,  <.    A  root  which  if  com- 
•     1  11.  the  kitchrn  gardens. 

.oininonly,   bol   eorrvplly,  Pro- 

....  iUddUih.    The  Jrviatlou  l/b«t 

^  It  w.  utcurrlslblv  w  thai  of  lU  bfo- 

. ,   . J  r  j^ia,  C^*i«i*«r,  asa  Lettuct ; 

r  t  .i;  6»,  or  rk'i*.Jf,  t.  iW,  W. 
i.ucier  of  «  circle;  •  bone  of  the 
•*  Wich  accompaniet  the  uliu  trom  the 
'lic  «ri»l. 

I  K,  rAf  fl,  r.  !•.  405.    Tocaitdice 


RAG  RAI 

'Tl.  tSb  1T»,  bJU  1T»-Ml  «f9-pi8nd  Sl»-lWo466,  thu 4«9. 

'  -rlcjKioe  I  RAOOED,rlg'g?d,a.  W,S81.  Rent  into  tot- 

r*  I      ler» ;  uneven,  contisiinp  of  parU  almost  di»- 

•inited  ;  dressed  In  taller* ;  rug^scd.  not  traootb. 

"»^nNE8S,  rdg'g^d-nis,  •.    SUtc  of 

'd  in  Uliers. 
\A,  ru'jlng-li,«d.  With  vehement 

:  V  N ,  rag'mln, ».  88.    One  who  dealf 

'   I  r,  ri-g&i',  8,  French,  Meat  stewed 
'   ^!il\  seBAoned. 
'  i;  ,<.>l()NE,rig'»tAne,t.  A  atone  »o  named 
jf    11  its   breaking  in  a  rugged  luaoiicr ;  the 
41  iju    %»ith  which  they  troooth  the  edge  of  a 
tniil  new  ground  and  left  ragged. 
UAGWORT,rig'wfirt,«.  166.     A  plant. 
KAIL,  rUe,  t.  202.     A  cio«i  beam  ixed  in 
ihc  cuds  of  two  uurigbt  posts ;  a  aeries  of  pusU 
connected  with  beams  bjr  which  anj  thing  is 
enclosed;  a  kind  of  hird;  a  woman  •  upper 
garment.  . 

To  RAIL,  rklcy  r.  a.  To  encloae  with  raili ; 

to  range  iu  n  line.  ,       *     ^       ^ 

To  RAIL,  rile,  ».  a.    To  use  Insolent  and 

reproachful  lii'/uagc.  .      .-      i* 

RAtLER,  rile  8r,  ».  98.    One  who  insnlU 

or  dcfjimes  i>\  opprobrious  language. 
RAILING,r4'Ung,f.    A  series  of  rails;  re 

pruachful  Uu^iiaue. 
RAILLERY,  rinir-h  t.    Slight  saUrc,  sa- 

tiricai  luerrimfnU 

tr  We  mart  ool  suppow  tkU  word  to  be  lh«  o«. 
sprlog  of  ihr  EojiUh  word  lo  ra«.  ^^^^•'"i.^r.r^ 

CMinrs  .lirrcUy  froru  the  l>«»cb  word  rmmrri* ;  and. 
ilk  complhoei.t  lo  Ui»l  lanRU^ir  for  the  ••;;"\*»c«-  »  J« 
oflrn  affor.li  n».  we  proi.oooce  the  flr«t  tyUabU  iirarly 
a«  Ml  Ibe  oriiii.i^l.  Il»i».  bowevrr,  U  noi  a  mere  com. 
piimeot.  like  ib«  tru*r  lit*  of  iho»e  we  P*y  Jjj* 
K«nrh  :  fo..  we.r  wc  I..  pr.A.uni.cc  ihr  Jrsl  lyllabJe 
UkeryW,  li  mUbl  ob^cor•  and  P'-'^frt  ibe  meaulag. 
Mr  bherid.o,  Mr.  Scott,  iiu  Krailck,  Mr.  '••^•;T: 
J  .hM.ioo,  Mr.  Terry,  aud  Mr.  b»itii,  pf«aoi»ce  It  aa 
I  b«ve  marked  \\ 

RAIMENT,  li'mlnl,  t.  202.  Vesture,  Test- 
ment.  chithes.  dress,  garment. 

To  RAIN,  rlne,  r.  a.  202.  To  (all  in  drops 
from  the  cloutU  ;  to  faM  as  rmiii.— It  a«iii», 
the  wati^  f»ll»  from  the  clouds. 

To  RAIN,  rkne,  r.  d.  To  poor  down  as  mm. 

RAIN,  lime,  «.  The  moisture  that  falls 
from  the  cuiml*.  --     ,.     *t 

RAINBOW,  r^el)A,  1. 127.  The  Iris,  the 
srmiciiclc  «»f  various  colours  which  appears  m 
ahowerv  weather. 

RAIN  DEER,  rinc'd^ir,  «.  A  deer  with 
lar^c  h..rns,  which,  in  the  northern  rrgluns, 
rimws  .kilirs  H>f»»och  the  inow*. 

RAININESS,  Hmec-u|»,  ».  The  sUte  of 
being  slu'^^trv. 

RAINY,  riine'ts  d.    Showery,  wet. 

To  RAISE,  rlii^e,  r.  a.  202.  To  lift,  to  heare ; 
t..  set  upright ;  t.>  errct,  to  build  op  ;  to  et-lt 
in  a  stale  mon^  ^reul  or  illustrious  ;  tu  lncrea*« 
in  current  Talue;  tu  elrvatr  i  to  adrauce,  lo 
pref.r;  l«  escit<.  to  put  in  acUon  i  lociciUJ 
to  war  or  tumult,  lo  stir  up;  to  r..«se.  to  sUr 
UP.— To  tive  hcLinning  to.  as,  lie  laised  |h« 
family  ;  ti  bring  W  Kti..g  i  to  call  into  T.ew 
from  ilie  stair  of  nrparate  tpinti;  lo  bnig 
from  death  to  life  ;  to  occasion,  to  brain  }  lo 
set  up.  to  utter  loudly  ;  to  collect,  to  oblati.  a 
ccrtaui  iom ;  Ui  collect,  to  assemble,  to  Is^J  J 


i.K,  riffl,  t.  .  _ 

hich  many  lUke  a  tmall  pvt  < 


A  species  of  same  or 

, aany  iUke  a  tmall  pert  of 

vliuc  of  some  single  thing,  in  consiaeca 


.f  adiance  logain  it. 
wT,  rlfl,  t.  79.  A  frame  or  float  made  by 
.  .ng  piece*  of  timber  cross  each  other, 
f  TER,  riftir,  t.  08.  The  secondary  tim- 
.  fi  of  the  house,  the  timbers  which  are  let 
rito  the  great  beam. 

\FTERED,  rift&r'd,  a.  259.    BuUt  with 
raflcra. 
K  \0,  rig,  #.74.    A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from 
Hie  real,  «  tatter ;  any  ihing  rent  aud  tattered, 
wfiOMMit  clothes. 
RAGAMUFFIN, rlg4-mftPfln,s.  A  paltry 

mean  frlii»w. 
KAO£,  Adje,  «.    Violent  anger,  rehement 
fury  :  Tcbemenct  or  eaacerbatioii  of  any  ihing 

To  RAGE,  ridje,  r.  a.  74.  To  be  in  a  fury,  to 
be  hratcd  with  eicessitre  anger ;  to  ravage, 
to  eierciae  furi ;  to  act  with  mischievous  ira- 
f«t4iuaity. 

R.VOEFUL,  ridje'ffil. «.   Furious,  riolcnt 
:>ol 
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to  give  rise  to.— ToRabe  paste,  to  fonn  piste 

into  pies  without  a  dish. 
RAISER,  rkze'&r, «.  08.    He  that  raisfB. 
R AISI N,  reVn,  # .    A  dried  grape. 

ty  I»  •ntiquiiy  cao  give  a  unction  to  the  proDoo- 
ciadoii  ur  a  wurd,  thi*  may  be  traced  at  far  back  as 
the  d^ys  of  Qntvn  Elixabeih.  Falataff,  in  the  ftrtt  part 
ot  Henry  «h«  Fuurtli,  beini;  creed  by  the  Prince  to  give 
reatoHs  for  bi»  condoct,  lelU  him,  (hat  If  raisins 
were  as  plenty  ^blackberries,  he  woald  not  sive  biin 
one  nponcumpultion.  Thia  pnn  evidently  shows  these 
words  were  pronoiuice«t  exactly  alike  in  Shakespeare's 
time.a'.d  ihatMr.Sheridan'a  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
as  if  written  raf-^n,  is  not  only  contrary  to  general 
Bsa^^e,  but,  what  maoy  would  tbink  a  greater  offence, 
destructive  of  ibe  wit  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  on  his 
side;  and  1  have  Dr.  Keorick  and  Mr.  Nares  on 
mine.  * 

RAKE,  r&ke, ».  An  instrament  with  teeth, 
bv  which  the  ground  is  divided  ;  a  loose,  dis- 
orderlv,  vicious,  wild,  gay,  tboughtlest  fellow. 

To  RAKE,  rhke,  r.  a.  To  gather  with  a 
rake  j  to  draw  together  bj  violeiice  ;  to  scour, 
to  search  with  eager  and  velieiDeiit  diligence  ; 
to  heap  together  and  cover  ;  to  fire  on  a  ship 
in  the  direction  of  head  and  stem. 

To  RAKE,  rltke,  r. «.  To  search,  to  grope ; 
to  pass  with  violence :  to  lead  an  irregular 
life!  *^ 

RAKER,  r&ke'fir,  a.    One  that  rakes. 

RAKEHELL,  rkke'hil,  «.  A  wUd,  worth- 
less,  dissolute,  debauched  fellow. 

RAKEHELLY,  rlJte^ll-l^,  a.    WUd,  dis- 

Sniute. 
RAKISH,  r&ke'lsh,  a.    Loose,  dissolute. 
To  RALLY,  rAnh,  r.  a.    To  put  disordered 

or  dispersed  forces  into  order ;  to  treat  with 

satirical  merriment. 
To  RALLY,  r4ri^,  o.  n.  To  come  again  into 

order ;  to  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
RAM,  rim,  # .  A  male  sheep ;  an  instrument 

to  batter  walls. 
To  RAM,  r4m,  r.  a.  To  drive  with  riolence, 

as  with  •  battering  ram  ;  to  fill  witli  anj  thing 

driven  hard  together. 
To  RAMBLE,  rim'bl,  r. «.  405.    To  rore 

loo^elv  and  irregularly,  to  wander. 
RAMBLE,  rim'bl,  t.    Wandering  irregular 

excurstiin. 
RAMBLER,  rim'bl-fir,  «.  08.     Rover,  wan- 

dtr«-r. 
RAMBOOZE,  rIm-b&Sze',  s.  A  drink  made 

of  wine,  ale,  eL'gs,  and  su^ar. 
RAMIFK  ATION,    ram-ni^.f^kk'shiin,   «. 

Division  or  separation  into  branches,  liie  act 

of  branching  out. 
To  RAMIFY,  rlm'm^-fl,  r.  a.  183.  To  sepa- 
rate into  brandies. 
To  RAMIFY,  rdrn'me-rt,  r.  a.  To  be  parted 

into  braitches. 
RAMMER,  rim'm&r,  f.  98.     An  instrument 

with  whicli  any  tlimg  i»  driven  bar  J  ,  ihe  slick 

with  which  the  cl«>irue  is  foictd  iuttt  the  guu. 
RAMMISH,  rilm'mish,  c.     St  rung- scented. 
R  AMOUS,  li'mda,  a.  514.  Branch>,  consist- 
ing of  hranchis. 
To  RAMP,  rilmp,  r.  a.    To  leap  with  vio- 

lei>ct> ;  t<»  climb  a»  a  plant. 
RAMI*,  rlinp,  f.     Lenp,  sprin:*. 
RAMPALLIAN,  <^>^yin,  s.   113.     A 
\  wretch.     '  ^^k 


RAMPANCY,  rin'pln-s^  «.   Pifr^na, 

exuberance. 
RAMPANT,  dbnp'int,  a.   Exuberant, otfr- 

growing  restraint ;  in   lieraldrv.  Rampant  n 

when  the  lion  is  reared  up  io  the  cscatcWcr). 

as  it  were,  ready  t«i  comKiit  with  hi*  ef>e«j 
RAMPART,  rim'p4rt,l«.  The  platform  oi 
RAMPIRE,  r^m'plre,  /  thewaUbehiadtk; 

parapet ;  the  wall  round  ftirtided  pUccs. 

ty  Mr.  Sheridan  spells  this  wurti  ilcai^fr,  and  prv 
nonnces  the  y  in  the  last  sy liable  rbort :  bnt  tkis  ti  nr 
trary  to  Pr.  Johuton's  ortb>'crapby,  and  Ibc  proaw 
dation  is  in  oppoaition  to  anal<i<y  — See  C/iapsrc. 

RAN,  rin.    Preterit  of  Run. 

To  RANCH,  rinsh,  v.  a.    (Conupted  bm 

wrench.)    To  sprain^  to  ijtjure  with  fiwcii 

contortion. 
RANCID,  rin'sid,  a.    Strong-scented. 


RANCIDNESS,  rln'sld-n^;       $,    Sim 
~ANCir"~        '         '    •    ^ 
old  oil. 


RANCIDITY,  rin-sid'e 


ti 


•cent,  ai  oi 


RANCOROUS,  ringlt^.fis,  a.  314.  Mibs 

nant,  spiteful  in  the  iiiinost  def»rec. 
RANCOUR,  ding'k&r,  t.  914.     InTCtnik 

maliiinity,  steadfast  imi>iacabilitv. 
RANDOM,  rin'd&m,  s.  166.     Want  <rf^ 

rection,  want  of  rule  or  method  ;  chance,  t>- 

sard,  roving  motion. 
RANDOM,  rin'd&m,  a.    Done  by  ^kiir? 

n>ving  without  directiuiu 
RANG,  ring.    Preteiit  of  Ring. 
To  RANGE,  rinje,  c.  a.  74.    To  place  o 

order,  to  put  in  ranks  ;  to  rove  uver. 
To  RANGE,  rknje,  r.  a.    To  rove  at  Ux^ 

to  be  placed  in  order. 
RANGE,  r^je,  «.  A  rank,  any  thing  plsc«^ 

in  a  line ;  a  class,  an  order  ;  eicorsioa.  v^* 

dering ;  ro«im  for  excursion  ',  compaM  ta^e*  - 

by  any  thini;  excursive. 
RANGER,  rLi'j&r,  a.  98.    One  that  ni^ 

a  rover ;  a  doe  that  beats  the  cruotid  ;  at  > 

ficer  who  tends  the  game  of  a  forest 
RAN K,  rlngk,fi.  408.  High-growing,  stnK. 

luxuriant ;    fruitful,    bearing    stnoifE  pl^^ 

strongs-cented^  rancid  ;  hi^lv4asled,  strosf  s> 

ouality  ;  rampant,  high-grown;  gross, cuarr 
RANK,  ringk,  t.    line  of  men  placed  >- 

breast ;  a  row  ;  range  of  sul  ordination ;  diA 

order ;  degree  of  dijntity  ;  dignity,  high  plsa 

as.  He  is  a  roan  of  Rank. 
To  RANK,  ringk,  r.  a.     s o  piace  a-brevt. 

to  range  in  any  particular  chsu ;  to  arrM* 

methodically. 
To  RANK,  ringk,  r.  n.  To  be  ranged,  to b* 

placed. 
To  RANKLE,  ringklri,  r.  n.     To  Cester.ti 

breed  corruption,  to  be  inflamed  in  bu^f  •* 

mind. 
RANKLY,ringk1^,M/.  Coarsely,  grcttslT 
RANKNESS,   ringk'n^,  t.      Exnberaact^ 

su|>erfluity  (*f  growth. 
R  A  N  N  Y,  rin'n^,  a.    The  shrewmonse. 
To  RANSACK,  tin'slk,  r.  a.  To  pltindrf,* 

pillatre  -  to  search  narrowlv. 
RANSOME,  rln's6m,  «.  106.  Price  paid  i* 

redera^tiitn  from  captivity  or  punishwrot 

t3*  I  fsnnot  eoQceite  Dr.  Jolin»«Mi*«  rra***  *  ^ 
writing  Ibu  word  with  tbe  flaal  «. tinrr  n  tumt*  tt--* 
tlic  irenrb  r« neon,  and  all  his  eaamplr*  art  •t'^  -^ 
Ibis  I  ittr. 

To  RANSOM,  rin'sfim,  r.  a.    To  redf*« 
from  captivity  or  puiiishawoi. 
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<UNS0MLESS,rAa'fiiii4JB,«.    Free  from 

riiiiioin. 
To  RANT,  rlnt,  v,  a.    To  rave  in  violent  or 

kiifli-suuiidiiig  UneoAfse. 
RANT,  lint,  ff.    High-soanding  Ungnaf^. 
R A  N TER,  rAnfir, «.  98.    A  ranting  fellow. 
RANTIPOLE,  r4nf*-pAle,  a.  Wild,  roving, 

ttk'ith, 
RANULA,  rAn'n&.li,  «.     A  soft  gwelling, 

potiestlng  those  Mlivttlt  wbkb  «re  under  tbe 

tonifue. 

RANUNCULUS,  i4.n&iign(&.liB,«.    Crow- 

foul. 
To  RAP,  rip,  V.  M.    To  itrike  with  a  quick 

•mart  Now. 
To  RAP,  rip,  c.  a.    To  affect  with  rapture, 

to  strike  wiUi  cctUcy,  to  burrj-  out  of  hiaiMif  ^ 

to  snatch  awftjT. 
RAP,  rip,  f .  A  quick  smart  blow  ;  counter- 
frit  httifpcnny. 
RAPACIOUS,  r4-pl'thAs,  a.  Given  to  plun- 

der,  seitiiig  bj  violence. 
RAPACIOUSLY,    ri-pkahua-U,  ad.     By 

rapine,  by  violent  robbery. 
RAPACIOUSNESS,  rl-p^'shfts-n^, «.  Hie 

qualitf  of  being  rapacious. 
R  APACITV.rlpls'B^.t^,  •.  Addtctedness  to 

plunder,  exercise  of  (ilnnder ;  ravenoutiiess. 
RAPE,  r&pe,  t.    Violent  defloration  of  cbas- 

titjr ;  somethiiif^  snatched  away  ;  a  plant,  from 

the  seed  of  which  oil  is  expressed. 
RAPI D,  rlp'ld,  a.  Quick,  gwift. 
RAPIDITY,  rl-pld'*.ti,«.    Velocity,  iwift- 

RAPIDLY^  rlpid-li,  ad.     SwifUy,   with 

quick  n>oti«in. 
RAPIDNESS,rlpid.n2a,«.  Celerity,  swift- 

nets. 
RAPIER,  rl'pMr,f.  US.    A  smaU  sword 

used  only  in  tJirusting. 
RAPIER.FISH,  rkp^-lrf  ish,  t.    A  sword- 

RAPINE,  rlp1n,  t  140.    The  act  of  plon- 

dering  ;  violence,  force. 
RAPPER,  rip'p&r,  t.  98.    One  who  strikes. 
RAPPORT,  rlp-p^rf ,  t.  French.  Relation, 

refcrence. 
RAPSODY,rlp'»A-d*,». 

t^  A  Mf\t^y  was  oriKioslly  tketilla  of  Home's 
I^wias.  and  meant  no  mor«  iban  a  colleetloa  of  seve- 
ral smaller  parts  into  one ;  boi  Is  nuw  applied  to  any 
wild  or  «»conntctr<J  rffHSions  **f  inaf  inatiuo.  As  the 
it  io  Ur  (ireek  'Pa^wta  has  «b«  roogh  brcaibioK,  tbis 
wiirl  H  bettrr  wiIiicd  Khayt^df. 

laPTURE,  rip'tsh&re,  ».  461.  EcsUcy, 
transport,  violence  of  any  pleaiinf  passion ; 
r.ipl^ity.  hrnte. 

R  A PTURED,  rip  tsh&r'd,  a.  4S9.  Rarished, 
traiispfifted. 

R  A  PTUROUS,  rlp'Uh6r-is,  a.  314.  EcsU- 
tick.  iraMspuriing. 

RARE,  rkre,  a.  Scarce,  uncommon ;  excel- 
lent, valuable  to  a  decree  seid<»ni  found;  thinly 
scattervd,  thin,  subtle,  not  dense;  raw,  nut 
fully  siibdiird  bv  the  fire.— See  Rear. 

RARESHOW,  r&'r^-shA, «.  A  show  carried 
in  a  bi»x 

RAREFACTION,  rlr-r^flk'abSn,*.  Exten- 
sion  of  the  parts  of  a  bfidy,  that  makes  it  uke 
up  more  room  itaan  it  did  before. 
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RAREFIABLE,rli're-il-l-bl,a.  Admitting 

rarefaction. 
To  RAREFY,  fAr'r^-il,  r.  a.  18S.    To  make 

tliin,  contrary  to  condense. 
To  RAREFY,  rli^r^-ll,  e.  n.     To  become 

thin. 
RARELY,  rkrel^,  ad.    Seldom,  not  often ; 

finely,  nicely,  accurately. 
RARENESS,  rire'nis,  t.    Uncommonness, 

value  arisine  frnin  scarcity. 
RARITY,  ri're-t^  f.   Uncommonness,  infre- 

quencv,  a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcitv. 
RARITY,  rlr't-t^,  «.  630.    Thinness,  sub- 
tlety, the  Contrary  to  density. 

1^  Tbe  differmce  Io  ibe  pronaocUtion  of  tbesa 
words  is  not  only  uecestarjr  to  convey  Ibcir  dilTrrcnt 
sigolficalion,  but  tn  show  ibcir  different  elviaolMiy. 
The  first  cotnes  lo  u4  from  the  Frenrb  rmretl,  and  ib« 
last  from  tbe  L«iin  mrittu  ;  which  Ibcrrfore,  accurM. 
iof  lo  thr  muat  settled  Jinalo^  of  oor  lancQaKe.  ou^ht 
Io  have  the  anirpenallimat*  svllable  shor t>  ■  Sea  Piio. 
ciple9,'<'o.  511 ;  ai»o  thr  word  CkastUp. 

R ASC A  L,  ris'kll,  s.  88.    A  mean  fellow,  a 

scoundrel. 
RASCALLION,  rls-kllyin,  s.  US.  One  of 

the  lowest  people. 
RASCALITY,  rls-kll^t^,t.  The  low  mean 

peiiple. 
RASCALLY,  rlsltll-^  a.  Mean,  worthless. 
To  RASE,  rize,  or  rJuje,  r.  a.— See  Rar^. 
To  skiro,  to  strike  ou  the  surface  ;  to  over- 
throw, to  destroy,  to,  root  up ;  to  blot  out  by 
rasure,  to  erase. 

tT  Tkara  sccnss  to  l>e  no  small  dlffi<  nicy  In  MttUnc 
tlic  orthography  aod  pronanrlatlon  of  ibit  «ori1.  l>i. 
Johnson  advises,  wh^n  tl  slgnlfles  Io  strike  tllcbiljr.  lo 
write  it  r««r;  and  when  It  signifies  lo  rain,  rmxe. 
Whatever  may  be  Ike  aiUliy  of  tbis  disUurtion  to  ih« 
eye,  the  car  seems  lo  have  made  nti  uich  ttitttoctiun  in 
tbe  soand  of  lb«  «;  Mgrmu,  wbkb  is  evl«lvuil>  toraic^ 
from  this  word,  and  srems  to  have  been  adopSr<t  im 
the  parpose  of  signifying  to  strike  slightly,  has  pre- 
served the  I  /  while  erase,  which  means  lu  dr«irojr.  ro 
expongc,  to  take  way  entirely,  is  by  all  «ar  ortb«»«. 
piata, exi-epi  Dr.  Kearick,  pronoouced  with  thf  §  |<tir«. 
Bot  rose,  wbclher  sigalfyUig  to  s(ilk«  si|(htl>,  ur  lo 
overthrow,  has  been  au  generally  pr<>i»ooii«  e<l  wuh  i|i« 
*  Uke  X,  that  uioatof  oar  writers  have  a^lopied  ib«  lat- 
ter cbaracltr;  and  this  soand,  It  may  b«  obaervrd, 
seems  more  agreeable  to  the  anal«<cy  of  verbs  In  this 
termlualton  than  that  in  trm*^,  437,  4d7.  Bnt  as  n>*- 
thing  seems  to  l>e  more  Axed  in  ibc  lannage  ih«u  ii«« 
sharp  hissing  soand  of  «  in  rr««e,  so  If  a»dof  y  and 
asagc  w«ie  to  componnd'ibe  dlffeience,  peibaps  it 
wonid  be  easier  to  biiog  rase  to  ibe  sound  of  racr,  as 
Mr.  Elphiosion  has  done,  than  erase  to  tbe  stwnil  of 
erase,  as  Dr.  Kcnrlck  has  done :  but  to  sound  li  with 
the  iiisslag  s  wheo  it  is  wrlUen  rase,  as  Mr.  nMiriidan 
has  done.  Is  a  solvelsm  In  pronnortalinn ,  for  ih«Ht|;h  s 
oOen  goes  Into  Iht  sound  of  s,  s  never  goes  Into  that 
of  s. 

The  eonfnsion  obarrvable  aasong  oar  anthors  in  this 
word  sot&cirnily  shows  bow  inconvenient  it  is  to  niakc 
the  sanir  leUeis  soand  •tllfcrenlly  wben  a  dtlTrirnt 
acute  N  conveyed.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  aware  of  this 
w»»en  be  recommends  a  dllferrnt  orth'traptty  for  this 
word,  as  it  arqnlrrs  a  Uilfcrcitt  meaning  ;  bnt  be  dt>«s 
not  tell  ns  whether  rase  is  to  br  pron'tnuccfl  like  rare 
or  rote.-  nor  do  any  of  our  orthoeplsis  make  Ibis  dis* 
tinrtiou  of  sonnd  according  to  ihv  sense.  Witb  firat 
di  frrencc  lo  Dr.  Jokns*«n,  perhaps  snch  a  dlslltu-tt<in, 
lK>ib  in  »oQnd  and  spriliDg,  is  unnecessary  and  emb^t. 
rast.i>g.  Tbe  best  way  therefore,  In  my  opinion,  will 
i««  always  to  spell  tbis  word  wttb  the  s.  as  in  rat^T, 
and  lo  pronounce  It  With  tbe  •  wben  U  Is  written  risse. 
-See //owl. 

RASH,  rish,  a.  Hasty,  Tiolent,  precipitate. 
RASH,  rIsh,  f.     An  eiloteacenco  on  tha 

body,  a  breaking  out. 
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RAT 

er  ^O.Fltett,f2ff77,fin8S;(lt61^Bi&a9, 

RASHER,  rifh'iri  t .  96»    A  dUn  slice  of 

bacon. 
RASHLY.  AsWlby  ad.    Hastily,  riolenUy, 

without  due  coiitidtration. 
RASHNESS,  rkBh'nh,  s.  Foolish  contempt 

of  danger. 
RASP,  A»py  f .  A  delicioDs  berry  that  grows 

on  a  species  of  the  bramble,  a  raspberry. 
To  RASP,  rftsp,  v.  a.  To  rab  to  powder  with 

a  very  rough  &le. 
RASP,  rftsp,  «.    A  large  rough  file,  com- 

nioniy  used  to  wear  away  wood. 
RASPATORY,  rlsp'A-tfir-fc,  t.    A  chirtir- 

X!Ob's  rasp. 
SPBERRY,  or  RASBERftY,  A^lr-h,  $. 
A  kii'.d  of  berry. 
RASPB£RRY.BUSH,risl)lr.ri.b&sh,t.  A 

swecies  of  bramble. 
R ASURE.  ri^zh&re,  $.  462.  The  act  of  scrap, 
ing  or  shaving;  a  mark  in  a  writing  where 
sonething  has  oeen  rubbed  out. — See  Rau. 
RAT,  rit.  i.    An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind 
that  iiifestt  hottses  and  ships. —  I'o  smell  a 
Rat,  to  be  pot'on  the  watch  by  suspiciun. 
RATABLE,  rk'tl-bl,  c.  Set  at  a  certain  rate 

or  value. 
RATABLY,  rlk'tA-W*,  ad,    Proporlionably. 
RATA  FI A,  rlt.^-fe  d,  t .     A  fine  liquor,  pre- 
pared from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirit*. 
RATAN,  rit-tin',  a.    An  Indian  cane. 
RATE,  rJtte,  f.     Price  fixed  on  aLy  thing; 
allowance  settled  ;  degree,  comparative  height 
or   value;    quantity   assignable;  that  which 
sets  value  |  manner  of  duing  aity  thing ;  de* 
ffTfe  to  which  any  UiHig  is  done  ;  lax  imposed 
by  the  parish. 
To  RATE,  rkie^  r.  a.    To  ralne  at  a  certain 

pice  ;  t«)  chide  hastily  and  vchenieiiily. 
RATH,  tiih^  «.     Early,  coonng  before  the 

time. 

RATHER,  rixH'Sr,  or  ri'rifAr,  a<f.    More 

willingly,  with  better  liking  ;  preferably  to  tlie 

other,  with  better  reason  ;  in  a  greater' degree 

than  otherwise  ;  more  prvperiy  ;  especially.— > 

To  have  Rattier,  to  Heflie  in  preference,  a  bad 

exprrssion  ;  it  should  be  Will  rather. 

t7  rii*-  JohMon  tells  nt  ih«i  ibi»  wort!  is  the  com* 

p«iati\<>  or  tatk,  m  Saxuu  word,  »iuuif>iU|:  Mvm^  and 

that  n  Mill  retsiu*  iUongiiuii  •i«iiiiir«ii  -o  ;  as  wv  may 

Mjr,  *•  1  wo«M  SMmtr  tttf  a  iI.»m-."  with  a*  umrh  |»ra- 

pilrty  a»*'  I  wuultl  rmthtrr  .1*.  it,'*  N.ni*  vrr>  ir»^»cc»- 

abhr    »prak«r«    i^rouiMiticr    Uti>    wool    %ttlh    lb«r    fir»t 

•>llab.«    lik«    tb4t   in    K,'n<m;    and    Mr.    Narrs  has 

atloptrtl    (bit    I  roouucittuMi.      |>r.    A»b    and     I3ai.c> 

•«-rm  to   be  of  lb»  Mfur  ui.>ini<«  ;  biu  a  I  ih«  othtr 

CMilH>cp4a(v  trvitt  wttum  we  can  rrruutty   koow  tUt 

qvauliljr  o4  ibc  «t»wrl,  a*  JJr.  Sbrrin«Q,S|r.  K-phiu- 

«o«,  Mr.  Scolt,  Dr.  Krunck.  \*  .  J^4tQ»tvko.  ^Ir.  r^riy, 

Bitchat  an,  a»4  bnlkk,  nuVr  il  »^.ri.     i  brrr   »  a  p  iw 

■tmrlalioii  of  tbis.  am)  ».  inr  frtn  o'hrr    wi  iW.   «•  i  irb 

ltti\  mM  tirirokT)!)   Iv.    <     ..   I  .1.  1,1,  .11,*,.     Ihctinii. 

n>i.»ai  toi)\i  t  va'uMi,  wIvTfi  "  f  w.^i.  I    «  \,  ti  sl*  \,   %  ;„' 

rii,  wv  >.>iu   time*  iinct.i-  '■  Uif  \.  u.,,  a,i  .   ^>, .  ,     a,,,  ^ 

Ih*    W\.t«l    «,     II     WTUU  *1    <.  .  ;    .  .        1m       lir     *Xi   11      I      4l..,»i 


II  wTuu  »i  ., . ;  , . 

at»t  ro»«t,  au  >  JMOI-.  i^.t  i: 
x»ii:,ra  r^itWr  .  aMO  ii,t».  |* 

I  «•  b)    lb*   u>r  ^    »<t  «k^t  •     u  ~ 


..  t. 


t'M4U    4    .1,    I.    ,       I    ♦*,<        IHfXH,? 

t  xht     ':  cr  ►  1  >  •.  ,j<ta:,i  «  . 
I'  4t  owj  u  t-«t  tbr  i^lJ  coa 


RATUM.rit^.f^,*.    A  Uqttor  fiat oured 


RAV 

mil  OS— pliiie  lOff,  pb  M7— U  Ut^Biirt  IM, 

RATIFICATION,  rlcU^A-klrihii,!.  1W 

act  of  ratifying,  confirmation. 
RATIFIER,  rlrt^.fi-ar,  a  98.    The  peim 

or  thhif;  that  ratifies. 
To  RATIFY,  ri't^-fl,  r.  a.    To  coo4na,lo 

settle. 
RATIO,  rli'th^-6,  s,    ProportioB. 
To  RATIOCINATE,  r4»h4.^^nite,e.i. 

To  reason,  to  argue. 
RATIOCINATION,  rl8h44t4.ai'Aia,  i. 

536.  The  act  of  reasoning,  tlic  act  of  dcdaciai 

consequences  from  premises. 
RATIONAL,  r^8h'un4l,  a.  607.  Having  th« 

power  of  reasoning; ;  agreeably  to  reason ;  wise, 

judicious,  as»  a  Rational  roaui. 
RATIONALIST,  dish'&n^MlBt,*.  Oievbo 

proceeds  in    his   disquistttoos   and  pnetiec 

wholly  upon  reason. 
RATIONALITY,  r4«h44-n4l'^t^  ».   n* 

power  of  ff Asoniiig ;  reasonableness. 
RATIONALLY,  rl8h'tm-ll4,  ai<.    Reasoa- 

ablv,  with  reason. 
RATION  ALNESS,  ri8h'&n-4l-n&,f.    TV 

state  of  being  rational. 
RATSBANE,  rdul>lne,  t.  Poison  for nti ; 

ar»citick. 
RATTEEN,  rlt-t^V,  $.    A  kind  of  fttiC 
To  RATTU;  rit'U,  ».  a.  405.    To  make  a 

quick  sharp  noise  with  freqoent  repelitiaai 

and  collisions ;  to  speak  ea^^v  and  noisily. 
To  RATTLE,  dit'tl,  r.  a.  To  inoTe  any  tluif 

so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or  noise  ;  to  stun  widi  s 

noise,  to  drive  with  a  oouc ;  to'acold,  to  ni 

at  with  clamour. 
RATTLE,  rif  U,  t.    A  qmck  noue  BinUy 

repealed ;  empty  and   loud  talk ;  an  iasirt- 

ment  whkb,  agitated,  makes  a ckctcriag  aotsi ; 

a  plant. 
RATTLEHEADED,  rlfU-k&»-^,«.   Gid- 
dy, not  steady. 
RATTLESNAUE;  rlfU-adtke,  a.    A  kia< 

of  serpent. 
RATTLESNAKE-ROOT,  rit'tl-«B4ke^ 

s.    A  plant,  a  native  of  Virgtnw  ;  the  lodkn 

aat  it  at  a  oeriala  reosedy  ag«ioat  the  bile  of  s 

ratilesiiake. 
R ATTOON,  rlt-tiin',  t.  A  West-Indiaift^ 
To  RAVAGE,  rlv'vfdje,  r.  a.  90.    To  hy 

waste,  to  sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
RAVAGE,  ri*'\Jdje,  ».    Spoil,  raia,  waitfc 
RAVAOER,rATVlcUe^,«.98.    Pl»>de«f, 

sn-'iler. 

RAI'CITY,  raw's^t*,*.    Hoara«n««,  1««1 

r^ttjch  noise 
To  RAVE,  rive,  r.  a.    To  be  dcliriooa,t» 

talk    irratKx.aiiv  ;    U»   burst   uol   mie  farw«^ 
eiciamatiiHi*,  as  if  mad  ;  to  be  ■anasiifc^J 

f.M.d 

To  R  A  V  F.U  r»  v  vl,  r.  «.  lOJ.  To  entangle, 
to  in»     »r.  t  >  pT^.^t  :  to  im weave,  to  aati* 

a«.  {.•  K  .\  1 1  »-•  .•  A  ••lit. 
To  R\\  KUri^'v'Ur.  m.     Te  faH  kOo  pn- 
\'W  vitj  u(  c-  iiitU.-.  ;  I  ■  »T<ck  ta  peTf4r»Jlj,ls 
I-    *\    '1      vt»f  w  t>  HitK.aCX-v 

KVNKliN,  litlin,  »,  lo  f»  rttScatica,  » 
•  rk.  U  ,t  c<n  *  «ti  t^  two  UcT^  ttwt  ma^  • 
»^^  K.it  «   c*«,  ck«uBMSL.^  ca<*i  iltf»W*^? 


ra  «  a,  a. 


lot.      A  Urge  Uaci 
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REA  REA 

ii3r  ItfT,  nit  les— t&be  171,  t&b  172,  b&ll  178— ill  299— pi&nd  SIS— lAiii  466,  this  469. 


To  RAVEN,  tIt't'o,  r.  a.  lOS.  To  derour 
with  grcttl  eaiteriieM  snd  rapacitj. 
^  An«r  «ouai«faiiog  tevvral  dcrivatluot  of  IbU 
«iird,8kinn«r  teem*  •(  inU  to  have  flued  on  tti«  true 
OM,  by  <l*rivio(  it  from  tbe  won!  rnven,  •»  thii  bird 
b  ib«  oioM  voraciout  ami  grevdy  ot  all  otbtra* 

RAVENOUS,  riyVn-^a•  Furiously  vo* 
raciua«,  hunery  to  rai^e. 

RAVENOUSLY,  riyVu-is-lt,  ad.  With 
rairhiK  Tonicity. 

RAV£NOUSNESS,rl?Vn.&i-iiif,f.  Rage 
Utr  prey,  furiuus  voracity. 

RAVIN,  rlvin, ».  Prey,  food  gotten bj vio* 
lence ;  rapiiie,  rapaciuusness. 

RAVING LY,  riVing-l^,  ad.  410.  With 
pbrritsjr,  with  distraction* 

To  RAVISH,  riv'Lih,  v.  a.  To  constuprate 
bv  furcc  ;  tu  take  away  by  violence ;  to  de- 
light, !••  rapturp,  to  transport* 

R  \  VISHER,  rArishiir,  a,  98.  He  that  em- 
braces a  woman  by  violence  ;  one  who  takes 
a/iv  thinii  by  violence. 

RAVISHMENT,  rAr^lfh-mint, «.  VioUUon, 
fnrcible  C'«n9tO|>ratinn  ;  transport,  rapture, 
|>leasit(e  violence  of  the  mind. 

RAW,  rtw,  a.  Not  subdued  by  the  ftre ;  not 
covrrcd  with  the  tkin ;  sore  ;  immature,  un- 
ripe ;  unsemtoiied,  oitripe  in  skill;  bleak,  chill. 

RAWBONED.riw'b^n'd,  a.  S59.  Hanug 
bonei  covered  with  flesh. 

RAWHE.AD,  riw'h^,  t.  The  name  of  a 
tpcetre,  tu  firiiFhten  children. 

RAWLY,  riwl^,  od.  In  a  raw  manner ;  nn- 


•ktlfuUy.  nei»iy. 
RAWNESS,    riw'nis,  $.     State  of  being 

raw;  unskHfulness. 
RAY.  ri,  s.     A  beam  of  light ;  any  lustre, 

C'trporeiij  or  iotellectaal ;  a  nsh  ;  an  herb. 
To  RAY,  r4,r.a.  To  streak,  to  mark  in  long 

Fmes.     Nut  used. 
RAZE,  r4xe,  «.    A  root  of  ginger. 

t^  TMs  wi»r4  U  gtovally  preatfonoed  Uke  Ibe  noaa 


rmc*,  b«l  Improperly.     II  to  derived  from  tbe  Spaalab 
r«fs,  a  ro«t,  aiHl  •bMld  ckber  be  prottoaacwl  « 
tbc  2,  or  written  wkk  tbe  c. 


wtib 


To  RAZE,  rise,  ».  a.— See  Rau.  To  orer- 
tbruw,  to  rtiin,  to  subvert ;  to  efface ;  to  ex- 

RaSoR,  ri'x&r,  s.  1G6.  A  knife  with  a  thick 
biade  aiid  fine  edge,  used  in  shaving. 

RAZORABLE,  ii'afir4.bl,  a.  Fit  to  be 
aUaved. 

RAZORF1SH,  ri'sir-fish,  t.    A  fish. 

K  4ZURE,  ik'zh4re,  s.  464.    Act  of  erasing. 

RK ACCESS,  r^-ik-sis',  ».   Visit  renewed. 

To  REACH,  r^tsh,  r.  a.  227.  To  touch  with 
litr  hajjd  extended  ;  to  arrivi?  at,  to  attain  any 
tliMi^  diftiatit;  to  fetch  from  some  pUce  ditl»jit, 
ami  (five  ;  U»  bring  forward  from  a  distant 
place  i  ti»  huJd  out,  to  stretch  forth  ;  to  atuin; 
to  penetrate  t"  ;  lo  extend  to ;  to  extend,  to 
•  frtui  nbr<>ad. 

To  REACH,  r^h,  v.  n.  S52.  To  be  extend- 
ed ;  Ui  be  extended  far ;  lo  penetrate  ;  to  make 
r€>tt%%  111  attain  ;  to  take  in  the  hand. 

KK  \CH,  rirUh,  «.  Act  of  reaching  or  briuK- 
uiK  b?  ralcrmitM)  uf  the  hand  ;  power  of  reach- 
ing .>  taking  in  tbe  hand ;  pKiwer  of  aitani- 
it*ent  ur  matiaieement ;  power,  limit  of  faculties; 
CNvirivaiice,  artful  scheme,  deep  thought;  a 
frirh.  ail  artifice  to  attain  some  dutsiU  advan- 
tage ,  cxtcnC 
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To  REACT,  r(-ikt',  r.  a.  To  return  tbe  im- 
pression.        ,  ^ 

REACTION,  ri4k'shftn,».  The  reciproca- 
tion of  any  impulse  or  force  impressed,  m  ide 
by  the  body  in  which  such  impression  is  made. 
—Action  and  Keaction  are  equal. 

To  READ,  r^ed,  r.  a. ;  pret.  Read  ;  part. 
p<m.  Read.  To  peruse  any  thing  written  ;  to 
discover  by  characters  or  marks ;  to  leant  by 
observation  ;  to  know  fully. 

To  READ,  r^^,  c.  n.  227.  To  perform  the 
act  of  perusing  writing;  to  be  studious  iu 
books ;  to  know  by  reading. 

READ,  rid, part,  a,  2SI.  Skilful  by  reading. 

READING,  r^^lng,  s.  410.  Study  in  book5, 
perusal  of  books ;  a  lecture ;  a  prelection ; 
puhlick  recital ;  variation  of  ci^pies. 

READEPTION,  r^-id-^p'shfin,f.  Recorery, 
act  of  regaining. 

READER,  r^^d  &r,  s.  OH.  One  that  peruses 
any  thinie  written ;  one  studious  in  books ;  one 
whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  iu  churches. 

READERSHIP,  r^'ur-ship,  s.  Theoflke 
of  reading  prayers. 

READILY.  rid'dM*,  ad.  2S4.  Eipeditely, 
with  little  liindrance  or  dcUy. 

REA  DI N  ESS,  rfd'di-n^,  t.  Expediteness, 

J>romptitude ;  the  sUte  of  being  readjr  or  fit 
or  any  thing;  facility,  freedom  from  hin- 
drance or  obstruction ;  sUte  of  being  willing  or 
prepared.  ^        ,     , 

R£ADMISSION,re-ld-mIsh'an,s.  The  act 

of  admitting  again. 
To  READMIT,  ri-id-mlt',  «.«.    To  let  in 

ToREADORN,  ri4-din',  v.  a.  Td  dacorate 

again,  to  deck  anew. 

READY,  rid'd^,  a.  2S4.  Prompt,  not  de- 
laying;  fit  fur  a  purpose,  not  to  seek;  pre* 
pared,  acc«>nifiiodated  to  any  design  ;  wiUing, 
eager ;  being  at  tbe  t>oint,  not  distant,  near  ; 
being  at  hand ;  next  tu  hand  ;  bcile^  easy,  up- 
portune,  near ;  quick,  not  done  with  hesita- 
tion; expedite,  not  embarrassed. — To  make 
Ready,  to  make  preparations. 

READY,  rid'dk,  ad.  Readily,  so  as  not  to 
need  delay. 

READY,  rfid'd^  s.  Ready  money.  A  bw 
word.  .  ^    w.      * 

REAFFIRMANC£,rt-Af-lSr'mtnse,s.  Se- 
cond affirmation. 

REAL,  r^ll,  a.  Not  fictitious^  not  imagina- 
ry ;  true,  geuuiue  ;  in  law,  consisting  of  things 
immoveable,  as  laiul- 

REALITY,  r*4l't-tt,  t.  Truth,  whht  is, 
not  what  luerely  seems;  sooietbing  intrinsi- 
cally important.  ^    , 

To  REALIZE,  ri'll-lxe,  r.  a.  To  bring  into 
being  or  act ;  to  convert  money  into  land. 

REALLY,  rWU,  ad.  With  actual  exist- 
ence ;  Uuly,  not  seemingly  ;  it  is  a  slight 
cofr-»buratii>ii  of  sn  opiuioiu 

REALM,  r^lm,  ».  2S4.  A  kingdom,  a  king's 
dominion  ;  kingly  government, 

REALTY,rtAl-tf,f.   Loyalty.    Little  used. 

REAM,  rime,  s.  227.  A  bundle  of  .mper 
containing  twenty  quires. 

To  REANIMATE.,  r^.An'n^mitc,  c.  «.  To 
revive,  to  restore  to  life. 

To  REANNEX,  ri-An-neks',  r.  a.  Toannex 
again* 
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To  REAP,  r^pe,  p.  a.  227.    To  cut  corn  at 

harvest  ;  to  gather,  to  uhtnin. 
To  REAP,  repe,  r.  n.     To  harvest. 
REAPER,  r^'p6r,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts  corn 

at  harvest. 
REAPINGHOOK,  re'plng-h&^k,  s.  A  hook 

UM:d  tu  cut  cum  ill  harvest. 
REAR,  r^re,  f.  227.   The  hinder  troop  of  an 
arnijr,  or  the  bhider  line  vf  a  fleet;  the  last 
class. 
REAR,  r^re, «.  227.  Raw,  half  roasted,  half 
sodden. 

t^  JhU  word  It  frequently,  bat  cormptly,  pro- 
Booored  ••  if  written  rare.  Bat  thoas[b  rear,  rbyming 
yiritkjeart  It  the  trae  pronanriatiun,  we  muM  not  sup- 
pose It  to  have  the  least  affinity  and  •igiiiilcaiiun  with 
rear  (tNsbind).  Juniat  and  Skinnvr  ciciive  this  word 
from  the  Saxon  word  hrere,  •i^iiifyios  Jiuent  or  trtm- 
bliMg,  like  the  while  or  yolk  of  an  t^t^  wlien  oiicon> 
coeted  :  hence  Janios  explains  the  phrM««  a  Reer-€gg, 
a  trembling  egg ;  and  Skinner  iniaeiues  that  this  wuni 
may  come  from  the  Greek  word  'Pm,  tu  fluw.  because 
uaeoncocted  t%^9  easily  flow  or  move  a  boat;  or  he 
•npposfs  that  our  word  rear,  and  the  Saxtm  hrere, 
may  po&sibly  come  from  the  Latin  rams,  a%  oppt»s  d 
to  denser  bccaate  ef^s,  when  boiled,  Ioim-  their  ttuidiiy, 
and  grow  thick.  1  bis  derivation  of  bkiiiuer  seems  a 
little  too  fat'fetched.  Whatever  may  be  in  ongiu  in 
the  Saxon,  it  Be«ins  to  have  been  ared  in  that  Un^aage 
for  crude  and  unroncocted  ;  from  ihe  Saxou  it  coiuea 
to  as  in  that  Sfnse,  aud,  in  my  opinion,  ooght  to  bi: 
'written  aa  well  as  proouonccd  Here. 
To  REAR,  r^re,  r.  a.  To  raise  up ;  to  lift 
up  frurn  a  fall ;  to  bring  up  tu  maturity  ;  to 
educate,  tu  instruct  \  to  exalt,  to  elevate ;  to 
rouse,  to  stir  up. 
REARWARD,  rereVard,  f .  The  last  troop ; 
the  end,  the  tail,  a  train  behind ;  the  latter 
part. 
REARMOUSE,  r^re'mi^,  «.  The  leather- 

winged  hat. 
To  REASCEND,  r^-ls-slod',  o.  a.  To  climb 

again. 
To  REASCEND,  r^-is-slnd',  r.  c.  To  mount 

again. 
REASON,  reVn, «.  170, 227.  The  power  by 
which  man  deduces  one  proposition  from  an- 
otiicr,   or  proceeds  from  premises   to  conse- 
quences ;  cause,  ground  or  principle ;  cause 
efficient ;  final  cause  ,*    argument,   ground  of 
persuasion,    motive ;    clearness  of  faculties  ; 
^ght,  justice  ;  reasonable  claim,  just  practice ; 
rational,  just  account ;  luoderatiou  ;  moderate 
demands. — See  Raitin. 
To  REASON,  liVn,  e.  «.   To  argue  ration- 
all  v,  to  deduce  consequences  justly  from  pre- 
mises; to  debate,  to  discourse,  to  raise  dis- 
quisitions, to  make  ii>quines. 
To  REASON,  riVn,  r.  a.    To  examine  ra- 
tionally. 
REASONABLE,  r^Vn-i-bl,a.    Having  the 
faculty  of  reason  ;  acting',  sprakini:.  or  think- 
ing  ratiunallv  ;    ju«t,   ruiionhi.   acreeaMv   to 
reason  ;  not  liaraoderate  ;  tuleruble,  hein'g  iu 
medi.  cfitv. 
REASONABLENESS,    reVn  4.bl-nl#,    $. 
Hie  faculty  uf  rrasoti  ;  agrce<ttijcii«*s  to  rea- 
son :  moderttitin. 
REASONABLY,  rt'/n-i-bl^,  ad.     Agiee- 
ably  to  rr**.  a  ;  m<Hicraictv,  ii>  a  dt|;ree  reach- 
in/lu  IU, '»i..c»,t>. 

RKASONKH,  ri-K  o-Gr,  «.  U6.  One  who  rca- 

S'»'t«,  an  ureucr. 
KE.\SOMNi;,rca*n-ing,s.410.  Argument 


REASONLESS,    r^Vo-1^   «.     YoiA  of 

reason. 
To  REASSEMBLE,  ri-As-slmT)!,  r.  a.  To 

C'iiect  anew. 
To  REASSERT,  rc-ls-slrf ,  e.  c    To  assert 


To  REASSUME,  rc-la-sime',  c.  a.   To  tt- 

sume,  to  take  again. 

ty  See  Principles,  No.  «54.  aad  Ibc  weed  jLitmt. 
To  REASSURE,  ri-4-ahure',  e. «.    To  &^ 

from  fc4r,  to  restore  from  terror. 
To  REAVE,  reve,  v,  a.    To  take  awiy  bt 

stealth  or  violence. 
To  REBAPTIZE,  r^bip-tkc',  r.«.  To  bsf- 

tise  attain. 
REBAPTIZATION,   r^bAp-t^Elshii,  i 

Renewal  of  baptism. 
To  REBATE,  re-bite',  r.  ».    To  bltiat,  u> 

beat  to  obtu^eness,  to  de^uivc  of  keenrtcti- 
REBECK,  ri'hik, «.  .A  three-stringed  Wd>. 
REBEL,  r^b'^1,  ».  102,  492.    One  who  o^ 

poses  lawful  authority. 
To  REBEL,  re-bll',  r.  a.  To  ri»e  in  oppo»- 

titin  against  Uwful  authority. 
REBELLER,  re-b^n&r,  «.  One  that  rcbck 
REBELUON,  r^bel y^  ».  111.   Inwmt 

lion  against  Uwful  muthoritj. 
REBELUOUS,  r^-b^l'y&s,  a.    Opponeet  u 

lawful  authtiritv. 
REBELLIOtS*LY,r^bel'y&»-U,«d.  U(t 

|H>sitii»n  to  lawful  authoritv. 
REBELLIOUSNt:sS,ri-beryfis-n^f.TV 

quality  of  bcnii;  rei>elli"us. 
To  REBELLOW,  rebel'li,  r.  a.  TobelV" 

in  return  ;  to  echo  hack  a  iuud  noise. 
To  REBOUND,  rebound',  r.  ».    To  fpm, 

back,  to  fly  iiaCK   iii  coit^t-quence  of  »f 

imprrssed  and  re^iste'l  bv  a  greater  p-'wer- 
To  REBOUND,  re-bound  ,  c.  «.     To  r*^« 

berate,  to  beat  back. 
To  REBOUND,  re-bjund',  s.     The  id  ^^ 

11  \  ing  back  in  cousequntce  uf  motion  reststK- 

rrsiliti<»n. 
REBUFF,  re-biP,  a.     Repercussion,  ^wi 

and  sudden  res'>;ance. 
To  REBUFF,  re-buf,  r.  a.  To  beat  back,b 

oppose  with  >ud(le    vi  .lii.ce. 
To  REBUILD,  re-biid',  c.  «.  To  re-edifj,f 

restore  from  iieiuol>tion.  to  repair. 
REBUKABLE,  re-bA'ki-bl,  «.     Wofthycf 

reprehension. 
To  REBUKE,  ri-buke',  r.  «.     To  chide,  » 

rejjrelirnd. 
REBUKt;  r^-b&ke ,  I.  Reprehension,  etiA- 

iitg  expression,  •  i»jutgaii.Mi  ;  in  low  iangs*^ 

it  signifies  anv  kind  of  check. 
RLBUKFR,  re-bu\fir,  t.  98.     A  chidcr.  * 

rrj.f'-lieudrr. 
REBU.*^,  rt'bis,  I.     A  word  represented  k? 

a  .  u  i<i  e  .  H  kutd  >>f  ridille. 
To  KKi;i  r,  rc-but ,  r.  u.    To  answer  i  «' 

rf|..iinW  r. 

RLBUTFER,  r^-b6t'tfir,  t.  98.   An  ia**r^ 

ti»  -i  *iir-re)t.»ji»'icr. —  .UomWu 

To  KKiALL,  rc-kair,  r.  «.     To  call  h*ck, 

to  cat4  a^aiD,  to  levoke. 
RECALL,  re-:»AU'.  $.  406.     Revocation, srt 

oi  (•   »*tr  ft  cji.'itii  J>4ck. 
To  ixlA:  \NT,  r» -kAnt',  r.  «.     To  retract,  i- 
rec  *ii,  to  coui{4dicl  what  oim:  has  o4iCe  s**^  ^' 
duuc 
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RECANTATION,  r^k-kln-ti'shin,  t.  5S0. 
Retraction,  decUrati<in  cuntradictorjr  to  a 
(itnoer  declaration. 

RECANTER,  r^-kint'&r,  $.  98.  One  who 
recantt. 

To  RECAPITULATE,  r^kl-plt'Uh&.Uu, 
f. «.  91.  To  repcAt  agaiu  dittinctlj,  to  detail 
acain* 

RECAPITULATION,  ri-kl-phtshAlV- 
tb&s,  «.  Detail  repeated,  distinct  repeti- 
tion of  the  principal  p« tints. 

RECAPITULATORY,  r*.k4-pifUhi-li- 
t&r4,  a.  6 12, 637.     Repeating  again. 

To  RECARRY,  rc-k4/ri,  r.  a.  To  carry 
back.  I 

1V»  RECEDE,  r^i^^',  r.  a.  To  faU  back, 
to  retreat ;  td  desinu 

RECEIPT,  ri-i^te',  «.  412.  The  act  of  re- 
ceiving ;  the  place  of  receiving ;  a  note  given, 
hj  whicii  mune^  it  aclinowUfdged  to  have 
been  received ;  reception,  admission^  pre- 
tcription  of  ingredients  for  any  compusttion. 

RECEIVABLE,  r^t^  vl-bl, «.  Capable  of 
being  received. 

To  RECEIVE,  rk'»kfe%  e.  tf.  To  take  or 
obtain  any  thing  as  due ;  to  take  or  obtain 
from  anoUier;  to  take  any  thing  conimuni- 
eaied  ;  to  embrace  intellectually  ;  to  allow  ; 
to  admit ;  to  take  at  into  a  vtf»9el ;  to  t4ke 
into  a  place  or  state  ;  to  entertain  at  a  gut- st. 

RECEIVEDNESS,  re-5c'v^d-n^,  s,  365. 
Gener;*!  allowance. 

RECEIVER,  rc-se'vfir,  t.  08.  One  to  whom 
any  thin^  is  communicated  by  another;  one 
to  «hura  any  thing  it  given  or  paid  ;  one  i%ltu 
partakes  of  the  bletted  sacrament ;  one  wlut 
co-operates  with  a  robber,  by  taking  the  goods 
«hich  he  steals  ;  the  vessefiiito  which  spirits 
are  emitted  from  the  still ;  the  vessel  of  ihe 
air-porop,  out  of  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and 
whidi  therefore  receives  any  body  on  which 
espffimrnts  ure  tried. 

To  ftECELEBRATE,  rt-s^llt-brkte,  r.  a. 
To  celebrate  aitew. 

RECENCY,  ri's^n-i^,  «.  Newnois,  new 
suie. 

RECENSION, r^-i«n shfin, «.  Ennmeration, 
review. 

RECENT,-r^'slnt,  «.  New,  not  of  long  ex- 
istence ;  late,  not  antique  ;  fresh,  not  long  dis- 
mtftsed  from. 

RECENTLY,  r^iint-l*,  ad.  Newly,  freshly. 

RECENTNESS,  r^'ilnt-nie,  ».  Newneit, 
fretlinesi. 

RECEPTACLE,   r«i'iip-tl-kl,   or  ri-s^p'- 
tl-kl,  «.   A  vesael  or  place  into  which  any 
tlihig  is  received. 
ty  l\9  irsc  of  tkcse  proaaneiatloat  b  by  far  the 

saiMC  fMhUiual>l«,  bot  iIm  teeoml  most  afr««abl«  to 

•Mlufy  and  tb«  «ar.   80  many  mate*  tn  ibc  laiur  tyi- 

labu*  re4|«lr«  lb«  aid  of  ibc  aotcpeoalnmaic  acc<  01  lu 

Ki*oaQc«  Iben  wub  ease,  and  ibcy  oniebt  alwa>t  to 
«  U.'-«c«  Acctftabie  and  OorruptiUe. 
Tb«  bcaC  way  to  tbow  what  i*  tbc  fcocral  utac«  lo 
tbe  acceuiaatioii  of  iblt  word  will  bt  lo  give  It  as  ac- 
ca»lrd  by  diflrrant  ortbocpUlS' 
tUctfimcU,  Mr.  ab«ridaii,  W.  Jobutloe. 
Jtac«^'««cte,  Dr*.    JobaMo.    Keurick,    Ath,     Mr. 
Naraa.  Mr.  Suiitb,  IVrr),  bcuit,  Bn. 
chaaao,   BarcUy,    Fruuing.    Bailry, 
Dycbe,  and  Eutick. 

RECEITIPILITY,     r^s^p-tibU  ^-ti,     «. 

Posaibiliiy  of  rccetviiig. 
RECEPTARY,  r^'afo-tlr*, «.    Obsolete. 

lliing  icceivtd.— Soe  Hcocvltfry. 


RECEPTION,  ri-tlp'shin,  ».  The  act  of 
receiving ;  tlie  slate  of  being  received  ;  admis- 
sion of  any  thing  cororouuicated;  readmission; 
the  act  of' containing  ;  treatment  at  first  com- 
ing, welcome  entertainment;  opinion,  gene- 
rallv  admitted. 
RECEPTIVE,  r*-§*p't!T,  a.      Haviiig  the 

quality  of  a'iraiithig  what  is  commonicated. 
RECEPTORY,  r^s  8^p.t&r4,  a.    Generally 
or  popularly  admitted. 

ty  Dr.  Jobnion  and  Mr.  Sbrrtdan  place  tbc  accent 
on  tbc  flr«i  syllable  of  this  word,  and  uo  lb«  scrood  of 
U§c9vi4>rg  ;  but  as  ibtac  words  are  bolb  of  Ibc  taana 
form,  Ull  sonic  reason  can  b«  given  for  acceniing 
tbcra  (lllferroily  I  tball  consider  tbrm  bolb  as  ac- 
ccoicd  on  the  flra  syllable,  as  <b«l  acrrotuatloo 
appears  to  be  nol  only  must  agrerabk  to  polite  ussgc, 
bill  to  the  Ecncral  analogy  of  words  of  tbis  tcrailoa- 


tlun.— Sec  feremvtorf. 

divciaitv  ol 
orth<>«^>i»ts  will  cnaile  the  Inspector  to  Jo<1ge  of  tb« 
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pruprieiy  of  that  which  I  hnvr  a«topted. 
Hec'tytaiy,  Mr.  ShcriHin,  Dr.  Job naoo,  folio  aad 

qoaitu,  and  Barclay. 
JUcep^lMrp,  Dr.  A*h,    Mr.  Scuit,  Scott's   Bailey, 

Mr.  I'crr>,  Fcnnin^,  and  Enllck. 
Hec'fptory,  Dr.  Juhuioo,  (oliu,  Mr.  Sbcrldan,  Mr. 

Smith,  hikI  IVarrlay. 
lUctp'tOfj^  Dr.    Jubn»un,    quaiio^  Dr.   Ash,   Mr. 

r^rry,     Harclay,     Feiiulnc,     (kolt'S 

BaiU-y,  and  Ki.iick. 
Drr'fptnrjf^ 
Vtceytory,  Mr.   Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Hr.  A*h, 

Mr.  Ht-rry,   barcl«y,  jkoti'»  Baitey, 

aii'l  FciininK. 

RECESS,  re-s^s',  i.     Uetirrraent,  retieat ; 

dt-pariiirt-  ;  {mucc  of  reliri  tnci.l,  pl.ice  of  »ocre- 
cv,   private  ab  ide  ;  remission  or   tuspensiun 
of  any    ^r.  ccuurc  ;  removal  to  distance,  se- 
cret part. 
RECESSION,  r^i^sh'fin,  t.   The  act  of  re- 

tr-  a'iiij. 

To  UECH  ANUE,  r^-tahLije',  ca.  To  change 
Hj^aiii. 

To  RECHARGE, re.t8hirje',r.a.  Toaccnse 
ill  rritkrii  ,  ntiuck  ai  vw  ;  among  hunters,  a 
If  ^s<'ll  whicti  ill'.-  Iiuiit»roan  winds  on  Uic  horn 
when  tl<t  iuMii>ii«  l.ave  lust  their  (taiue. 

RECHEAT,  i^Ubcle',  #.  A  lesson  whicli 
the  hiinttnian  winds  on  the  horn,  wlien  the 
do^s  are  at  a  fituli.  Ui  bring  then  back  from 
pursuing  a  ci'uiiterscent. 

REClDIVATION,r^sld.|-vl'fhin,t.  Back- 
sliding, falliiii;  aizain. 
KECIPE,  r^s'sep^,  «.      A  medical   pre- 

tcrtotioii. 

RECIPIENT. r^8?p'pi.int,t.  Thereceirer, 
Uiat  to  which  any  thing  is  communicated  ;  the 
vessel  it  to  which  spirits  are  driven  bj  the  still* 

RECIPROCAL,  r^-iVpr^ltil,  a.  Acting 
in  vicissitude,  alternate ;  mutual,  done  by  each 
to  each  j  mutually  interchangeable. 

RECIPROC  ALLV,r*.slp'prA-kll-*,  td.  Mo- 
tually,  interchangeably. 

RECIPROCALNESS,  r^slp'prA-kll-nli,  t. 
Mutual  return,  nllrrnateiiess. 

To  RECIPROCATE.  r^-slpprA-kkte,  e.  «. 
To  act  intrfchanifrat  ly,  tu  aiiemate. 

RECIPROCATION.  r^-slppr^-ki'ikiB,  t. 
Alieriiati<'n,  action  interchanp  d. 

RKDU'ROCITV,  rla-^-prisi-t^,  i.  A  mq* 
timl  ret'  rn. 

RECI^I(>^,  rcsizh'fin.  i.    The  act  of  cut* 

tn  gMtf 
REC  ITAL.  n'-  sl'tJl,  s.     Repetition,  rehear- 
ad ;  cuauiiiatiun.  f  ■ 
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UFJSVTATIOS,  rU^^Mkim,  ^ 

BUJTAl  1  Vf;  tU^aIaUt^,  7  j.  a  kiwi 
Uy/ArXTi\0,  ffct-fc-^^-tl-Utr  O.J    of  tojie- 

•  ^":    ,  *;.d  *^i»  '^i'.  ♦..;.;r  ;  c*^A--t. 
To  UHLVfy^  f*''iit«,  r.  «.     To  rebeine,  to 

To  UKCK,  ffei,  r.  ».  To  t^re,  to  heed.  Kot 

ill  OV-. 

To  k^XK,  r^,  c.  a.    To  heed,  to  eve  for. 

Om  ti(  u%e. 
UlUAiLkJiH,TiknlM,€.   CareleM, heedless, 

KECKLRASNRflS,  rlklh-ai;  «.  Careless- 

To  UECKON,  r^k'k'o,  v,  a.  103.  To  number, 
to  coaiit ;  to  e»t^''iii,  to  lorcouiit. 

To  RECKON,  r^k'o,  r.  «.  170.  To  com- 
pute, Ut  caiculale  -,  to  »talc  an  Account ;  to 
p*y  •  petiaiJtjr ;  to  Imy  •tr«:tt  or  dependence 
upon. 

RECKONER,  rlk'k'ii.&r,  t.  98.    One  who 

eiMU|lUt««,  4/lte  Mrtl0C«lcui«t«S  CutL 

RECKONING,  r^kVn-Ioi^,  f.410.  Compa- 
Ution,  caicuUtioii ;  aecouiitt  of  debtor  «nd 
creditor ;  monrjr  charged  by  a  ho^t ;  account 
takfii  ,  ftlet  m,  acc<'<iiit,  ettiniation. 

To  RECLAIM,  ri-kliimc',  r.  a.  202.  To  re- 
form, to  currrrt  ;  to  rr!<luce  to  the  state  de- 
siri'd  ;  to  rfcaii,  to  cry  out  ayaintt ;  to  tame. 

To  Ki:CLINK,rekliae',  v.  n.  To  lean  back, 

to  Iran  sidewiftt*. 

To  RECLINE,  r^kllne',  ©.  «.    To  rest,  to 

reiKikr,  to  ItrMii. 

RECLl  NK,  r/'-kIlne\  a.  In  a  leaning  posture. 
ToKECU)HE,  r^-klW,  v.a.  To  close  again. 
To  KECLUDE,  ri-klfide',  r.  a.    To  open. 

RfXLUSE,  r^-kWise ,  a.'  437.  Shut  up, 
relirril. 

RECLUSE,  r4-kl6se',  «.  A  person  shut  up 
or  ri'iirrd. 

RECOAUULATION,  r^-k^.lg.g&.li'shin, 
f.    Srcoiid  coatiulatiun. 

EfX:OONISANCE,r^.k6g'n^-dLns6,t.  Ac 
kiM'wIf dgtuent  of  person  or  thing  ;  badge ;  a 
hoiui  of  r<<«>'rd  tciitif^iiig  the  recoguisor  to 
o«¥c  uitto  the  rrcoguisce  a  certain  suiu  of  mo- 
imy  ackuowlrdgcd  in  souie  court  of  record. 
f^  Kor   ih«  |)ruiiuiicl«Uou    of  g,    lu  tbit   and    lh« 

fiiUu««iti|    wuriU.  tvv  I'fluri^ilct,  Nu.  |07,  aod  tba 

Munit  fVvNhuMO  Mitil  roHuittfUf. 

To  UEC(HJNI8E.  r^k'kAg-nlie,  v.  «.  To 
ackiumledk^e,  tu  rrcowr  and  avuw  knowledme 
of  any   peraun  or  thui|; ;    to  review,  to  re- 

rxamriir. 

REriXJNlSEE,  ^*.kAg.n^  «^*',  ».    He  in 

whttti*  favour  (he  bond  i«  itrawa. 
HECOUNlSOn.  ri^-kArf-n^xir',!.   Ha  who 

givrt  the  rvcogiiixuiti-e. 

tT  Whm  ihU  wpnl  t»  nut  used  aa  a  hw  trrni,  bal 
eoMitlvr**!  only  a«  ilir  vrrli«|  nuuii  of  /iemgmite,  it 
u«i|lit  to  t>e  k|><riied  ktcugmzt  r,  aud  tu  hav«  lb«  accvat 
on  thv  Artt  tylUhlr. 

HIH  OOMTION,  r^kkAgnWin,  t.     Re- 

vte*.    reiiovHliou   of    kiMiwlr.<i;e  ;  knowledge 
ionfr*M 'I  ;  arWii.'^*K«ljjiueia. 
To  K I  .C(  )l  L,  rf-kAil,  r.  n.  24H>.  To  ru*h  back 

in  c..u»r*jtn  lice  u(  uilvUucc  ;   lo  fnll  LiiCk  ,   lu 
fad.  to  tl.riuk. 
Tb  UEIOIN.  t^.koln',  r.  e.  299,300.    To 
«)oiu  over  a^^uia. 


RECOfSAGE^n-itSki^t.m.  IWtft 

To  RLCOLLECT,  r^-k^l^.  r.t  Ta 

rr^  -^f  rr  U*  an^torj  ;  W  iccoicj  rcusa  i^  fww 

lu  i  II ;  t'   l£'  '  tr  vhat  b  acmtaerce,  to  (ate 

a_i;:*- — >*c  L\AUtU 
RJiCiiLLECnON,  r^-kai-lk'fh^t.  B«- 

c-jverv  "J  iinti  44,  revrvAi  it,  the  mtsstorj. 
To  KECfJMFORT,  re-ktefot,  r.  «.    Ts 

comfort  <  r  cuuM>ie  a^ain :  to  five  ue^  ttvesgtk. 
To  RECOMMENCE,  r^kfa  miwf',  r.  «. 

531.     1  o  U^in  anew. 

To  RECOiLMEND,  r^k^m-m^'.  r.  •- 
Tu  praise  to  anothrr  ;  l^  maa.c  acccptoUe ,  i> 
use  ooe's  inlrtest  with  sDoiber  in  uvoar  of  i 
third  uerarn  ;  to  cuibsbiI  with  prajcn,  SSL- 
See  Omumand. 

RECOMMENDABLE,  rlk-k4»-mkd  i^ 
a.     Worthy  of  recoiumtnoatioiu 

RECOMMENDATION,  r^-kAm-m**^- 
shun,  fl.  The  act  of  recoBBeBdiBg ;  tkit 
which  aecorca  to  oiw  a  kind  rcccpuuo  inA 
an<»tlier.  "  , 

RECOMMENDATORY,  rlk-kam-ntod*- 
tur4, «.  6 12.    That  wkich  recinynevit  u 
aiiotlirr. 
^  For  the  last  o,  sec  Domtestieiu 

RECOM MENDER,    itkAktm-miad'hy  t. 

One  who  reoommends. 
To  RECOMMIT,  i^-k^m-i^,  •.a.  Toe«- 

mit  anew. 
To  RECOMPACT,  ri-kim-pikf ,  ». «.   Tt 

join  aiiew. 
To  RECOMPENSE,  rlklctoplnse,  1. 1 

To  repay,  to  requite  j  to  compensate,  to  w*it 

ap  by  something  equtralfnt. 
RECOMPENSE,  I  ^kk6m-p^nse,t.   Eso- 

valent,  compeiis'^lioti. 
UECOMPILEMRNT,  rikAm-pUe'iiiiit,  * 

6dl.     New  compileroent 
To  RECOMPOSE,  ri-ktJm-pAse',  r.  «.  ^I 

To  at  ttle  or  quiet  anew  ;  tu  form  or  adju* 

anew.  , 

RECOM POSITION,  ri-kim-p^xish  ta,  *• 

Composition  renewed. 
To  RECONCILE,  r^kTcAn-slle,  r. «.  To  a* 

pose  dilt'ercnces,  to  obviate  >eenmi^  Co.V*" 

dictions  ;  to  make  to  like  again  ;  to  make  an? 

thing  consistent ;  to  restore  to  favour. 
RECONCILEABLE,    r^kkin-Mlibl,    *• 

CdpaUe   of  renewed   kiiirtiie»»  ^    consistent, 

possille  to  be  made  consistent. 

£y  Tboojjh  Dr.  Johnson  an4  Mr.  »«ft«sa  **« 
wrineo  HtamciUabU,  InrttonciUmbU,  "^  ''fT 
ciira'Uemess,  with  lh«  miOr  r  in  U»  in*ddl»»r  •»^ 
wuril.,  ibcy  have  oiuitrr.l  »l  in  Irrfxi^nnU  U,  irv 
amcUabiv,  ami  lrrrcomrilaUe»rs$.  n>»»  ha»  »■'•* 
liuitrn  tH:i'«»ione<t  an  iiu|>r<.piiriy  In  Ike  >»*«>»**T^*'* 
of  tbes<  wi»nta,  b)  souiniuic  Ui«  pf  eceiiiuC  <  \j 
in  Mtii^r.  and  (livtnc  lii*  woi«l»  a  sylUbl*  ■"''"\'*^ 
Ihry  oinjin  to  Imiv-,  aa  If  dixnJad  iala  H'C-om-4U*-^^ 
bi€,  &c. ;  bui,  af  it»e  wrlkogf  apky  u  wri-«»f  ^  '*  *^ 
prouuuruiUH).  Tbr  mat<  r  uajbl  loka«t  »*'  *^''^'' 
wl.en  foli.»»e<t  by  a  ^owel,  ta  i«wr«lsor  o«r  own  f'|*^ 
pt»»itioa,  wUera  lb«  |irccnliof  vowel  ba»  «'/  '*'*l'j' 
•uawt;  .ni  ib-r«lufr.as  \x  \»  ImrtknaUt,  '^'"T 
A...  K.  i»  o'nthi  lo  be  i<#««rl«««^.  Arfiw  ^"^f-  \ 
.Ji.l  »«.ib*  urtbonrapby  •rtt.pie.l  by  l>)r>'  ^^^^ 
brc4nir   k*  fasljio4iaUie  lo   knuialc  ikc  liff«^ 

HKit)NClLK\HLENESS,  rek  kJa  '  '' 
bines,  «.  toittislence,  poswbility  ^  ^ 
r«  c.>Mc<i«  fl  ;   cii^!»'. Minn  lt»  renew  l-fte- 

RECONCILEMENT,  rck\in-^e»^  '* 
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RecondlUHoo,  renewal  of  kindncM,  farour 
reftored,  friendfhip  renewed. 
RECONCILER,  rlk'k6n.8l-I&r,f.  One  who 
renews  frientlthip  between  others ;  one  who 
discovert  the  cuusistence  between  propoil- 
lioof  seerninelv  contradictory.  ...  , 
RECONaLl ATION.  r^k-kin-sto^-l'shflii, 

I.   Renewal  of  friendship. 
TbRECONDENSE,r4.Wii-diii8e',t.tt.  To 

cnndense  «new. 
RECONDITE,  riklt6iiKllte,  a.  Secret,  pro- 
found, abstrote. 

^  T>r.  JohaMn,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Kearkk,  Mr.  Barclay, 
Mr.  V«rM,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Fry.  and  EoUck.  accent  thU 
vurd  oa  lb«  Mroad  tvlUbla ;  Mr.  Sbaridaa  a»d  Bal* 
l«7  oa  ikc  last ;  and  Fenntaf  onlv  oo  the  OrM.  Bat, 
iMitwttbataadlag  so  nany  anthorlfleB  are  agalntt  me.  I 
am  mach  drceWctl  if  the  aoiilocy  of  prooancialioa  b« 
•ot  <l«cid«rdly  in  mvour  of  that  accentaatlon  which  1 
hat*  fiecn.  We  have  bat  few  Inttanccs  In  the  laofvace 
wbere  we  reeclee  a  word  from  tfca  Xjrtlo,  by  dropping 
a  ijliaMr,  thai  we  do  not  remove  the  accent  bigtier 
ili*n  ili«  urijioal,  50J.  Thus  recondite,  derived  from 
rtiaiuHt»M,  may  with  M  mncb  propriety  remove  the 
Kcaot  frvm  Ike  loof  penaltimate«  a*  earltuncte  from 
nrbttncuiuj,  calumnty  from  caUimnia^  detriment 
froitt  dtriutemtntn,  innoctntey  from  iwnoccalla,  e«t- 
trQi<r$f  tiMoi  controttnUtt  and  a  tboaiand  others. 
»Vii«Wi,  it  may  b«?  obaerveil  that  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
BMl«y.  by  arcmlinc  this  word  on  the  la«t  »> liable,  do 
B«rt  decide  afaintt  the  accent  oa  the  first ;  for  all  words 
u  tkrer  lyliable*  which  may  be  accanlvd  an  the  last 
om;  aJto  h^ve  art  accent  on  (he  trst,  thoa|(h  noc  la* 
Trr^fiy^  5vi*.  The  auUpcnnltimaie  accrot,  to  which 
oar  langojiac  h^s  soch  a  tendency,  ooeht,  in  my  opi- 
■ion.  to  be  lii<lalecd  In  this  word,  nucwlthstaodinf  the 
aameruot  aathontiei  a^alnsC  it.  The  word  Inem4ii4 
nuitreitMhilT  follow  the  forlanes  of  thepreteal  word^ 
■Mil  we  tti'l  u»oft«  orthocpitU  who  have  the  word  ac« 
crni  t(  as  ih«y  do  recondite,  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  last 
wiUble,  bot  Mr.  Fcnniug  Inconsiatenlly  oo  the  secoftd. 

To  RECONDUCT,  r*-klJn^i&kt',  r. «.    To 

Conduct  again. 
To  RECONJOIN,  rl-k^n^&ln',  v.  a.    To 

j>'iiiaiiew. 
Tu  RECONQUER,  lA-kingltir,  r.'«.    To 

ci'nquer  ap^in.  ,     ^      t       i 

To  RECONSECRATE,  rt-k^n'8i-krkte,r.d. 

!»•  coii«rCrate  aticw. 
To  RECONVENE,  re-k6n-T^iie',  ©.a.    To 

assemble  anew. 

To  RECON  VEY,  ri-kin-vl',  v.  a.*  To  con- 

Tr>  Bciin. 
To  HECOKD,  r*-k6rd',  c. «.  49J.  To  rega- 
in aii^  tiling,  ho  liiat  its  memory  may  not  be 
to«t ;  tu  odcbrate,  to  cause  to  be  remembered 
vilrmnlv. 
RRtOK  D,  rftk'ord,  or  r^-kOrd', ».  Register, 
auilieiilick  mcinoriHl. 

ty  The  noun  rrrord  « as  andeattr.  as  well  as  at 
( I  tent,  prunooiiccd  wtth  the  arcciit  either  vo  the  flrtt 
IT  Mcon'i  f>U«t>lc  :  till  latHy,  hdwever,  it  generally 
rnnftnrurd  tu  tbe  an«locy  of  other  words  of  (bh  kind  ; 
•  al  «e  ti-Mom  h«ard  the  accent  on  the  second  sylla- 
bir  rtil  a  fTcai  latiiin4ry  of  the  law,  as  rt-martiable  for 
t')'-  iattATM  u(  hta  elucQiioo  at  his  legal  abilities,  re. 
«Mrl  ilir  claim  ti*is  wufrt  anrlcndy  had  to  the  atti- 
tnt't  arcftii  ;  ao'l  iioce  his  time  this  pronaurlailon, 
'«,<e^«l  y  In  rmr  coaili  of  Jiiitire,  teems  to  have  been 
'!»#  «,^t  (etterNL.  Wf  nufbt,  h«>wever,  to  recollect 
I '4:  Lit  I*  i.^crtnmiut  one  1*1  the  moti  settled  analc^ 
.)•».(  ..iti  lAutiu-tte  lu  tbe  pronunciation  of  dbtyliable 
t*  M«i  a*i»  vrrb*  ui  the  satie  for m.— !»ee  Pnn.  No.  492. 
**  |l«i  man)  m  crhne.  deem'd  looocent  on  earth, 
**  U  rrfitut'd  In  heaven  ;  and  there,  no  doobt, 
*•  IUm  caU  U»«ir  rtcurd  with  a  turr  aan^a'd." 

Coicy€r*$  Task. 

UECORDATION,  rek-Jr^l'shdn,  ».    Re- 

iwnibfAiiCe. 


UIUJOKDKH,  r^kSrd'6r,  «.  One  wboie  ba- 
uuet\  is  lo  irniilcr  anv  evcutt ,  the  kc^-per 


tbe  rollfl  in  e  city ;  e  kind  ufflute,  a  wind  in- 
strument. 

To  RECOVER,  r*-kftTlir,  v,  a.  To  restore 
from  lickiicss  or  disorder ;  to  repair ;  to  re- 
gain ;  to  release  ;  to  attain,  to  reacii,  to  come 
up  to.  .     ,    , 

To  RECOVER,  ri-kGr'fir,  r.  ».  To  grow 
well  from  a  disease.        ,    ,     . 

RECOVERABLE,  r*-kfiv'6r-A-bl,o.  Possi- 
ble to  be  restored  from  sickness;  possible  to 
be  reputted.       .     •    ,    , 

RECOVERY,  r^.kfiv'&r.*,  t.  Restormtioii 
from  sickness ;  power  or  act  of  regminittg;  tbe 
act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

To  RECOUNT,  ri-kotof ,  r. «.  To  relate  in 
deuil.  totell  distitjctly. 

RECOUNTMENT,  rf-kSttnfintot,  t.  Relm- 
tion,  reciul. 

RECOURSE,  r^-kme',  s.  Application  at  for 
help  or  protectiwii ;  aooes»» 

RECREANT,  rtk1n4-*nt,  a.  Cowardly, 
me«n-ftf>irited  ;  ap(»8tata,  false. 

To  RECREATE, rikkr^-tite,  r.  «. 5S1.  To 
ivfresh  after  toil,  to  atnuic  or  divert  in  weari- 
ness; to  delijiht,  to  graiif V ;  to  relfcer,  to  reritre. 

RECREATION, i^k.kr^&'ihfin,  s.  Relief 
after  toil  or  paia,  amusemetit  In  sorrow  or  dia> 
tress;  refreshment,  aniu^oirtent,  diecrsinn. 

RECRE ATI VE,r?k'krt:-k-tiY,  a.  Refreshing, 

giving  relief  aner  laboor  or  piln,  amusing,  divvrtlag. 

RECREATTVENESS,  rikltrt-i-tltr-n^  $. 

Tlie  quality  of  bcifiK  recreative. 
RECREMENT,  rikltr^-m^nt,   t.      DroiS> 

spume,  superfluous  or  useless  parts. 
RECREMENT  A  L,  rlk-kri-mto't^      J 
RECREMENTlT10U8,r&-krt-win-    >«. 

tW&s,  3 

Drossy,  soperflaoos,  eseless-      ,     , 
To  RECRIMINATE,  ri-krbi'i-nlte,  e.  n. 

To  return  one  accusation  with  anutber. 
RECRIMINATION,  r6-krtai-*-nk'skftn,  s. 

Return  of  one  accusation  with  aii*»iher. 
RECRIMINATOR,  r^-krhn'^-nk-tttr, ».  S2l. 

He  that  returns  one  charye  with  another. 
RECRUDESCENT,    r^k-krW-dtsitot,    «. 

510.    Growing  nainfol  or  violent  again. 
To  RECRUIT,  rfc-krWt',  r.  a.  To  repair  any 

thin^  wasted  by  new  supplies ;  to  supply  aa 

army  with  new  m»n. 
To  RECRUIT,  ri-kriif ,  r.  n.   To  raise  new 

soldiers.        ,       -,*  ^ 

RECRUIT,  ri;-kr66t',  «.  SIS.   Supply  of  any 

thing  wnsted  ;  a  tiew  soldier. 
RECTA NGLE,r^k'ulnK-gl,  #.  A  figore  wbich 

has  one  angle  or  more  of  ninety  deprees. 
RECTANGULAR, rik-tinggA-lir, «.  RigW 

angled,  having  angles  of  i»inety  degrre*. 
RECTANGULARLV,r^k.t4ng'gii.Ur.l^«<«. 

With  right  angles.,      ,   ^  ^  ^ 

RECTIFlABLE,tik'ti-rt4^,«.  18S.    Ca- 
pable to  be  set  rii!h'.  - 
RECTIFICATION,    r^k-t^ffi-kk'shftn,    t. 
Tbe  act  of  selling  right  what  is  wnnig ;— in 
chyraisUv,  Kcctificaii.n  is  dr««in>:  an\  thing 
over  again   h^   tJist illation,   to  make  it  ^-at 
higher  or  finer.   ,      ,   ^                       _  . 
To  RECTIFY,  r^kt^fl,  r.  o.  IftS.   To  make 
right,  to  reform,  t<»  rcdrrM  ;  to  exalt  and  im- 
proee  bv  recettleil  di»tili  tion 
RECTILIM:AH,  i^kt^  lin'-ir,    ^  a.  Ctm- 
RFXTIIJM'OtS,  rekle-llnc-os,  \   slsUng 

a-        of  rikri'i  ••"*'»•      ,      '  (   V^/ 

of  I  RECTITl  DK,  ri:k%^l^^^,S?*^Waightncw, 


RED 


RED 


t^  659.  F4te  7},  fir  77,  All  8S,  fit  61—m^  98,  mjt  96— pbe  105,  pin  107-^  lei,  wht  HI, 


not  curTity  ;  aprightnets,  freedom  from  moral 
obliquity. 

RECTOR,  rlk'tur,  *.  Ruler,  lord,  governor ; 
jKirs  III  of  an  uuiinprupriutfd  p<iii!>li 

RECTORIAL,  rek-to'ri4l,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  rfcl'ir  «*f  a  pari*h. —  Mason. 

RECTORSHIP,  rek'tur-ship,  t.  The  rank 
or  office  of  a  rector. 

RECTORY,  rek'tdr-^,  «.  A  rectory  or  par- 
sonage is  a  spiritual  living,  composed  of  land, 
tithe,  and  other  oblations  of  the  peof>te,  sepa- 
rated or  dedicated  to  God  in  any  congrega< 
tioi;  for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof. 

RECUBATION,  rlk-kA-blt'shdn,  s,  530. 
The  act  of  l^ing  or  leaning. 

RECUMBENCY,  r^.kSm'bln-s^,  #.  The 
posture  of  Ijing  or  leaning  ;  rest,  repose. 

RECUMBENT,r^  kftm^lDt,a.  Lying,leaBiiig 

RECUPERABLE.  r^^Aplr-dbi,  a.  Re- 
coverable.   Obsolete. — Cnaucer. 

RECUPERATION,  re-ci-plr-l'shin,  a. 
(From  the  Latin  recupero,  to  recover.)  Belong* 
ing  to  recovery. — Scott. 

RECUPERATORY,  r*-c6'plr-i-tir4,  a. 
(From  the  Latin  recupero,  to  recover.)  Be- 
loneing  to  recovery. — Scott. 

RECUPERATIVE,  r*.c&'plr.4.tiv,a.  (From 
the  Latin  reeuoero.)  Tending  to  recovery. — 
"  And  here  behold  the  r<cuperadt;c  piinciples 
of  the  Constitution,  and  contemplate  Parlia- 
ment as  the  true  source  of  legitimate  hope." — 
Grattan't  Answer  to  Lord  CUvre,  1800. 

To  RECUR,  r^-kAr",  v.  n.  To  come  back  to 
the  thought,  to  revive  in  the  mind ;  to  have 
tecourse  to,  to  take  refuge  in. 

RFCURRENCE,ri-kfir'r«n8e,\.  p^.  _ 

?5?H??§??CY,r*  kfir'rln-s^,  /'•  ««"»"». 


Returning 


RECURRENT,  r^-kii'r^t,  a 

from  time  to  time. 
RECURSION,  r^.kfir'ah&n, «.    Return. 
RECURVATION,  ri-kir-vl'shftn,  1  t.Flex- 
RECURVITY,  r^-kAi've-ti,  J     ore. 

backwards. 
RECURVOUS.r^.kfii'v&8,a.Bent  backward. 
RECUSANT,  ri.k&'ftlnt,  or  r^k'ki.^in^  t. 

A  nonconformist. 

ty  I  mast  in  this  word  retract  mj  former  opinion, 
and  five  the  prcfercnc*  to  Ihe  acceut  on  the  secund 
•yllsblc.  Mr.  Sheridin  and  W.  Juhnslon  mi^ht,  likt- 
mjrseir,  suppose  asaije  on  their  »ide ;  biii  the  authority 
of  Drs.  J'thnsAo,  Ash,  Keorick,  Mr.  Nurft.  Terry, 
Barciaj.  Fenuioc.  bailey,  Dycbe,  and  Eotick.  it  ftur- 
•rtcnt  lo  makv  at  tospecl  that  nsage  haa  not  »••  clt-.-irly 
decided  :  and  lher«ru(e,  thoaeh  some  words  of  this 
form  and  nomber  of  sylliiblc»dtf  part  ft^oro  the  acmiiQa- 
tloo  of  Ihe  Latin  words  from  which  they  arc  derived,  as 

inormnt,  laborant,  adjutant,  ptrmantnt,  cottjideHt, 
C  ;  vet  Ihe  general  role  serins  to  Incline  m  the  pie. 
•ervatloa  of  the  accent  of  the  oiiciuiil,  whrn  the  saitiv 
Dambcr  of  tyllablrsare  prescrTrd  in  the  Kiii;lish  word 
— to  say  nothiuf  of  Ihe  morv  imnediate  roriuaiinn  of 
this  word  from  Ihe  Jodiclal  verb  To  recMtf.— See  Piiu- 
ciples.  Not.  4n  sad  303  6  and  k. 

To  RECUSE,  ri-kize',  v.  n.  To  refase.    A 

judicial  word. 
RED,  rid,  a^    Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  cue 

of  the  primitive  colours. 
REDBREAST,  rld'brlst,  f .  A  small  bird  so 

namdd  from  the  colour  of  iu  breast,  called 

also  a  Robin. 
REDCOAT,  rId'kAtc,  s.    A  name  o    con- 

leapt  for  a  suldirr. 
-^«|f£DDeN,  rid  dn,r.  a.  lOJ.  To  make  red. 


To  REDDEN,  rid'd'n,  r.  a.    To  grow  rw. 
REDDISHNESS,  redduhn^,  t.  Tebdeacy 

to  redness. 
RKDDiriON,  red-dish  un, «.    Rcstitntioa. 
REDDITIVE,  r^d  de-tiv,  a.     Answerio^  to 

ail  iiiterrugativt*. 
REDDLE,  rid'dl,  «.  405.    A  aort  of  mineral 

of  the  metal  kind. 
REDE,  r^de,«.  Counsel,  advice.  ObeoleU. 
To  REDEEM,  rl^c^m',  v,  a.  24«.    To  ras* 

•om,  to  relieve  from  any  thing  bj  pajtng  a 

price  ;  to  rescue,  to  recover  ,  tu  make  aoeti^ 

for ;  to  pay  an  atonement ',  to  save  the  wtvid 

from  the  curse  of  sin. 
REDEEMABLE,  rM^^m'A.bl,€.    CapaUt 

of  redrinption. 
REDEEM  ABLENESS,  r^-d^lm'ibl-Dlt,  i. 

Th«*  state  of  being  redferoahle. 
REDEEMER,  r^-deem'dr,  s.  96.    Oae  wkt 

ransoms  or  redeems  ;  our  Saviuur. 
To  REDELIVER,  r^^^.liv'&r, «. «.   To  de- 

liver  back, 
RED  EU VERY,  r^^l^.liv'&r4,  a.    IWact 

of  delivering  back. 
To  REDEMAND,  r^-di-miwl',  r.  a.  Tode- 

nnnd  hack. 
REDEMPTION,  r^-dlm'shibi,  a.  4IS.  Baa- 

som,  release  ;  purchase  of  God's  favour  bj  the 

death  of  Christ. 
REDEMHTORY,  rMlm'tAr-l, «.  412,  SIS, 

557.     Paid  for  mnsora. 
REDHOT,  rldli6t,  a.  Heated  to  redoeM. 
REDINTEGRATE,  ri^in'ttf^te,  a.    Re* 

stored,  renewed,  made  new. 
REDINTEGRATION,    r^-dln  t^gri'iliii, 

I.     lU-novation,   rcsturatiun. — Kedintegratiaa 

chyniists  rail  the  restoring  any  mixed  bodjF<'( 

matter,  whose  form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its 

former  nature  and  constitution. 
REDLEAD,  rld-lld',  s.    Minium. 
RED  N  ESS,  rid'nis,  s.   The  quality  of  bei^ 

red. 
REDOLENCE,  rld'A-llnse,  SOS.*)  s.  Swett 
REDOLENCY,  rld'A-llnss^,       J    sceat 
REDOLENT,  rId'A-llut,  a.  SOS.    Sweet  of 

•cent. 
To  REDOUBLE,  ri-dib^l,  r.  a.  To  repest 

often ;  t(»  increase  by  addition   of  the  stat 

qnamity  over  and  over. 
To  REDOUBLE,  ri-dfibH  t^.  »•  TobecoBi 

twice  as  much. 
REDOUBT,  r^diit',  s.    The  outwork  of  * 

fortification,  a  fortress. 
REDOUBTABLE,  r^^i&ti.bl,'€.  FotmkU- 

bif ,  trrrible  to  foes^ 
REDOUBTED,  r^-d&dt'ld,  «.     Dread/al. 

awful,  formidable. 
ToREDOUND,r^diand'.r.m,To  be  sent  back 

by  fv-aciion ;  to  reduce  in  the  cuiisequeocc. 
To  REDRESS,  rl^rls',  a.  a.    To  set  rifkt, 

to  amend  ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  ease. 
REDRESS,  r^^rls',  s.  Reformatioa, a»e«l- 

mei.t ;  relief,  reracdv  ;  one  who  fives  relief 
REDRESSIVE,  rl^ria'slv,  a.   SaccoaiitTf 

atfordinK  remedy. 
REDSHANK,  rid'sbiok,  a.    A  bird. 
REDi>TREAK,  rid'atrike,  a.    An  apple,  ri- 
der fruit ;  cider  pressed  from  the  rrdstwak 
To  REDUCE,  iMise',  r. «.  To  briaf  beck, 

obsolete  f  to  bring  tu  the  former  suie ;  C  **" 

form  from  any  disorder  i  to  brini;  tntosny  t^^ 
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•Jr  I6J,  B6t  ICI-tAbe  ITl,  l&b  ITS,  Uu  ITI-Ml  2»-piiiid  tlt--*fcin  466,  this  160. 

of  dlminoUon ;  to  degrade,  to  impair  !n  dig- 
nitj  ;  10  bring  into  auj  sute  of  rataerv  or 


nitj  ;  to  bring  into  auj  sUte  ot  niuerj  or 

meanness  ;  to  subdue;  to  subject  to  «  rule,  to 

bnnp  into  a  ciasi. 
REDUCEMENT,  r^&se'mlnt,  $.    The  act 

ofbriiiging  back;  «ubduingj reformijig  or di- 

ninishinK. 
REDUCER,  re^&'fir,  «.  08.    One  that  re- 

duces. 
REDUaBLE,  riKl&'8^.bl,a.  Possible  to  be 

reduced. 

R£DUCIBLENESS,r^^l&8^.bl.nli,t.  Qua- 
Kit  of  beinir  reducible. 

REDUCTION,  ri^dJi'shfin,  t.  The  act  of 
icdodng;— in  aritlinetick.  Reduction  brinjts 
two  or  more  oumbert  of  different  denomina- 
tions into  one  dcuoroimuiou. 

REDUCTIVE,  ri-dfikdr,  a.  157.  Haring 
Ibe  power  of  reducing. 

REDOCTIVELY,  r*-d&k't!r-l*,  ad.  By  re- 
duction,  by  consequence. 

REDUNDANCE,  ri-d&n'dinge,)  t.  Saper- 

REDUNDANCY,  r*^dn'd4ii.ii|{  fiiiity,fa- 
Pt^rabundance. 

REDUNDANT,  rMJn'dint,  «.  Super- 
abundant, exulxirant,  superfluoot ;  using  more 
words  or  images  than  are  necessary. 

REDUNDANTLY,  r*-d&n'd4nt.li,ad.  Su- 
pedlnonsly,  saperabondantlv. 

To  REDUPLICATE,  r^dipli-kAte,  r.  «. 

Tu  double. 
REDUPUCATION,  ft-di-pliU'shiii,  i. 

The  act  of  doubling. 
REDUPUCATIVE,    r^^l&'pl^-kl-dr,    «. 

611    Double. 
REDWING,  rld'wlng,  ».    A  bird. 
To  RE-ECHO,  rWkltA,  r.  m.  To  echo  back. 
KEECHY,  r4uh'^,  c  Smoky,  aooty,  tanned. 
l^ED,  r^,  t.  846.  A  hollow  knotted  stalk, 

which  grows  in  wet  grounds ;  a  small  pipe ;  an 

arrow. 

To  RE-EDIFY,  r44d'i-rt,t.  a.  To  rebnild, 

to  build  again. 
REEDLESS,  Mdli»,  «.     Being  without 

rerdt. 
REEDY,  r^d'^  a.    Aboonding  with  reeds. 
REEK,  r^^k,  t .  246.  Snoke,  steam,  vapour ; 

a  pile  i»f  com  or  liay. 
To  teEK,  rWk,  r.  «.    To  smoke,  to  steam, 

to  emit  vapour. 
REEKY,  r^^k'^,  a.    Smoky,  tanned,  black. 
REEL,  r^^l,  9.  S46.    A  taming  fiame  upon 

which  yarn  it  wound  into  skaius  from  the 

•prndle. 
To  REEL,  r^M,  e.  a.  To  gather  yam  off  the 

vpindle. 
To  KEEL,  r^cl,  r.  n.   To  stagger,  to  incline  in 

walking,   first  to  one  side,  and  tlien  to  the 

other. 
RE-ELECTION,  r^-^.lk%h&n,s.  Repeated 

♦•  lection. 

To  RE-ENACT,  r^-in-lct',  r.  a    To  enact 

«new. 

To  RE-ENFORCE,  r^-ln-fArse',  r.  a.    To 

♦  'rtin-tlirti  with  nrw  a»«ittance. 
RK-ENKORCEM£NT,r^-^.f&rse'm&it,  t. 

Vtvh  a**istai»ce. 

To  RE-ENJOY,  r^-ln-jW,  e.  a.    To  ei^oy 
anew,  i,r  a  >rcitnd  time. 

To  Rt>fcNTER,  r*.^'t4r,  r.  a.    To  enter 

agaiu,  to  euici  aiiew. 
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To  RE-ENTHRONE,  ri-in-fikrAne',  r.  o. 

To  repluce  in  a  throne. 
RE-ENTRANCE,  ri-ln'tr^nse,  *.    The  act 

of  etiterinc  a);ain. 
REERMOU8E,  r^*r'm&u»e,  ».     A  hat. 
To  RE-ESTABLISH,   r^^-stlb'lish,  r.  a. 

To  establish  Muew. 
RE-ESTABLISHER,    rW-sllblljjh.fir,    «. 

One  that  re-estahiishes. 
RE-  ESTABUSHMENT,     r*-^»tibl{fh. 
mtnt,  f.  The  act  of  re-e«iabli8hin^,the  state 
of  being  re-etUblished,  re«iaiirati«>n 
REEVE,r^iv,j.     A  steward.    Obsolete. 
To  RE-EXAMINE,  ri-^gz-4m'ln,  r.  a.    To 

exuraine  anew. 
To  REFECT,  re-flkf,  e.  a.    To  refresh,  to 

restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
REFECTION,  rl^-flk  ab^n,  s.    Refreshment 

after  hunger  i»r  fatigue. 
REFECTORY,  r^-l^k'tir-*,  or  r|.|'lkl6r-e, 
f.  512— For  the  o,  sec  Damatick,    Aoou  of 
refreshment,  eating-room. 

t^  Almost  all  the  Dicliooarl«s  I  have  eoutuliH, 
except  Mr.  Stivi  Hiau'fly  pUce  the  accent  on  ihr  Mcund 
syllable  of  llib  word ;  and  yel,  %o  prrv«lrol  ba»  U»«  l«|. 
i«r  acceniuailuii  becu  of  Uley*ar«,  lli«t  Mr.  N«r«  b 
redocrd  lu  hupe  U  is  not  Sard  bvvoiid  recnvery.  1  her • 
it,  tudet-«l,  one  reason  wh>  Ibb  word  on(lil  nvC 
lo  have  the  acceni  on  the  flrtt  tyilablc.  and  ibai  U.  th« 
two  routrt  in  the  second  and  Ihiid.  wliich  aie  no(  suvn. 
slly  pronounced  when  the  acccul  is  removed  frvni 
Ihem  as  die  motes  and  llqnhls  In  mccrstary^  cotuU' 
toTff  de*mUorf,  Sec  ;  an^l  Uiercfore  I  am  decidedly 
ill  favour  or  the  accenlaaUen  on  ibe  second  lyllabie, 
wbicb  is  ibai  adopud  by  Dr.Johns«n.  Dr.AUi.lir  Kew. 
rick,W.  John»luu,  Mr.  Narcs,  Bochanan,  Pcny.Scoll, 
Balky,  Barclay,  and  Entiek,  as  all  word*  of  ibis  if>r. 
mioation  ha%c  ihc  aeecot  on  ibe  same  ly  liable.— ilea 
H^rmctorjf,  Ptrtrnptory,  CcrruptUUe,  and  Jrr§. 
fragmtfU. 

To.REFEL,  rh'flW  r.  a.  To  refute,  to  repress. 
To  REFER,  ri-f^r',  r.  d.    To  dismiss  for  in- 
formation or  judgment ;  to  betake  for  deci- 

sion ;  to  reduce  to,  as  tu  tlie  ultimate  end  ;  to 

reduce  as  to  a  class. 
To  REFER,  ri-fir',  r.  n.  To  respect,  to  hsTo 

relation. 
REFEREE,  rif-fe-cc',  s.    One  to  whom  any 

tliln)2  is  referred. 
REFERENCE,  r^fi3r4nse,  s.  Relation,  re- 

sped,  allusion  to ;  dbmissiou  to  another  tri* 

bunal. 
To  RE-FERMENT,  r*-f^r-mlnt',  r.  «.    To 

fermetii  anew. 
R£FERRIBLE,r(-fir'r^bl,a.  Capable  of  be- 

in^ cmitlderid  as  in  relatiun  tu  soiueiliinK  else. 
To  REFINE,  re-rtne',  r.  «.    To  purify,  to 

cleai  from  druts  and  excrement  i  to  maka  eie- 

iranl.  tu  polish. 
To  REFINE,  r^-rtne',  r.  a.    To  improTe  in 

puint  of  accuracy  or  delicacy  ;  to  grow  pure ; 

tu  atfect  nicety. 
REFiNEDLV,r*-rtne'^.|^,«rf.J64.     M'ith 

alft^ted  elegance. 
REFINEMENT,  r^-rtnem^t.  f.    The  act 

of  purifyiiii;  U^  tleariiiif  aii^  tiling  frunt  dross  : 

irapruvemeni  ni  elt-|;aiice  nnd  (Mwitv  ;  artificial 

practice  ;  adectatioii  i.f  <*|fi:Miii  nnprovcnient. 
REFtNER,r^ri'D(jr,j.Funtier,onewhocl»'ars 

from  dross  i^r  iecie«iient ,  ini  r<  'Vi-r  in  ele^attce; 

iitTeittor  of  vUftrrfluoilS  9ol>tillir*. 

To  REFIT,  r^.fit',  r.a.  To  rt-pair,  to  lestoro 
after  daiiiac<*. 

To  HEFLECT,  r*.flikt',  r. a. To  throw  back. 
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To  REFLECT,  ri-flekf ,  t.«.  To  throw  back 

light ;    to  bend  back ;    to  throw  back  the 

thoQ^hts  upon  the  pastor  on  ttieroselves  ;  to 

consider  attentively;  to  throw  reproach  or  cen- 
sure ;  to  brinp  reproach. 
REFLECTENT,  re-fllk'tlnt,  a.     Bending 

back*  flying  back. 
REFLECTION,  ri-fllk'shfin,  f.    The  act  of 

Uirowing  iMck ;  the  act  of  bending  back  -,  that 

which  is  reflected  ;  thought  thrown  back  upon 

the  past ;  the  act  of  the  mind  upon  itself ;  at- 
tentive consideration  ;  censure. 
REFLECTIVE,  r^.flek't?v,  a.     Throwing 

back  images;  considering  thin^  P&^t;  con- 
sidering the  operations  ofthe  mind. 
REFLECTOR,  rh-Hlk'ihr,  t.    Considerer. 
REFLEX,  r^'fllks,  a.    Thrown  backward. 
REFLEXIBIUTV,    ri-fllks-^-bil'^-te,    t. 

The  quality  of  being  reflexible.  • 

REFLEXIBLE,  r^-fllks'i-bl,  a.  Capable  to 

be  thrown  back. 
REFLEXIVE,  re-fl^ks'lv,  a.  Having  respect 

to  something  past. 
REFLEXIVELY,  rfe-fllkslv-l^,  od.    In  a 

backward  direction. 
To  REFLOURISH,  r^fl&i'ilsh,  o.  a.  To  floti- 

rish  anew. 
To  REFLOW,  r4-flA'  $,    To  flow  back. 
REFLUENT,rlfB&-liit^.518.Running  back. 
REFLUX,  re'fl&x,  «.    Backward  coarse. 
To  REFORM,  r^-fSrm',  t>.  a.    To  change 

from  worse  to  better. 
To  REFORM,  ri-fSrm',c. «.  To  grow  better. 
REFORM,  r^-f&rm',f.    Reformation. 
REFORMATION,  ref-f^r-mi'shfin.  i.  M4. 

Change  from  worse  to  better. 
REFORMER,  re-fSrm'fir, ».  One  who  makes 

a  change  fur  the  better. 
To  REFRACT,  r^-frlkf,  r.  a.  To  break  the 

natural  course  of  rays. 
REFRACTION,  r^-Yrik'shfin,  f .  The  incur- 
vation or  change  of  determination  in  the  body 

moved  ;  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a 

ray  of  light  from  that  right  line  which  it  would 

have  passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the 

medium  turned  it  aside. 
REFRACTIVE,  ri-frik'tir,  a.    Having  the 

power  of  refraction. 
REFRACTORINESS,  ri-frik'tfir-^nls,  f. 

Sullen  obstinacy. 
REFRACTORY,  ri-frik'tfir-^  a.  ObsUnate, 

perverse,  contumaciuus* 

t:^  AW  oor  ortbo«rpitu,  except  Bailey  an  i  Dycbe, 
place  the  accent  on  the  tccood  •yllahie  of  this  word  ; 
and  we  need  bat  attend  to  the  dltlicvlty  and  indf»liact> 
nc«s  which  aritc  from  pUcing  Ibc  accrnt  on  the  first 
syllable,  lo  condemn  it.  The  motes  c  hard  and  f  are 
formed  by  parts  of  the  organs  to  distant  from  each 
other,  that,  withuatthe  help  of  the  accent  to  ttrengtheii 
the  or]{aii»,  they  are  not  very  easily  prpnounc.  d— lo 
My  ootUiiig  of  the  difficaitv  of  pronouncing  tlic  sab- 
•tantive  r^actorineAS  and  the  adverb  rejractorUn 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  >yllable,  which  must  ne> 
cessarily  be  tbe  case  if  we  accent  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word.— See  CorruytibU, 

REFUAGABLE,  reffrA-gi-bl,  a.    Capable 

of  confutation  and  conviction. 

t:y  In  this  word  there  is  out  tbe  same  concorrence 
of  consonants  as  in  the  last,  and  consequently  ool  the  ..»..-       -.  •    j     t^ 

same  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  tbe  second  sy Ha-      >=  •^«*.  *«>**  ^'  Johnston,  hav«  iMd«  tkw 
bU.-5«e  irrffr<tgabU.  REFUSER,  r^-fi'tir,  ».  W.    Tie  who  r^ 

To  REFRAIN,  r^-fr^e'.c.  a.  To  hold  back,        fuses.  ^    ,    ^ 

to  keep  from  acUun.  REFUTAL,  i^fMl, «.  88.  RefitatiM. 
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To  REFRAIN,  r^.fr&oeVv.B.   To 

to  abstain,  to  spare. 

RFFRANGIBIUTY,  re-frln-i^-bll'Mi,  i. 
Rt  frarspibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  dis- 
position to  be  refracted  or  turned  oot  of  ihw 
way,  in  paisin^  nut  of  one  traosparent  body 
or  medium  into  another. 

REFRANGIBLE,  re-firAii'j(M)l,«.  Tanwi 
out  of  their  course  in  panshtg  from  OMC  bc- 
dium  to  another. 

REFRENATION,  rlf-fre-dt'shin, «.  Tht 
act  of  restraining. 

To  RRFRESH,  r^-frefh', r.  a.  Torec«ite,te 
relieve  after  pain ;  to  iiipr«»ve  by  new  taoaks 
any  thing  impaired  ;  to  re/rigeraie,  to  coal 

R£FRESH£R,re-frlth'&r,  a.  W.  ThativW 
refreshes. 

REFRESHMENT,  r^frl9h'^l^t,f.  ReW 
after  pain,  waut,  or  fatigae  ;  tJiat  which  pm 
relief,  as  ffnid,  re«t. 

REFRIGERANT,  r*-fr?d'jir-int,a.  Ced- 
ing, niitigfttinje  heat. 

To  REFR10£RATE,T^Md'jlr.ite,.ff.fl. 

To  cool. 

REFRIGERATION,  T^-frfcl.i^.i'shutt,  t 
The  act  ufcoolinp  ;  the  state  of  being  couJed. 

REFRIOERATrVE,T^-fr?d'j?r-l-t]v,  $11/ 

REFRIGERATORY,  ri-fridj^r-l-lii^,) 
612,617.  ) 

a.    Coolinflr,  having  the  power  to  cool. 

REFRIGERATORY,  ri-frldj^-l-tW,  ^ 
—See  Domatiek.  Tlie  part  /»f  a  distillinc  w 
sel  that  is  placed  about  the  head  of  a  stiU.  a*' 
filled  with  water,  to  cool  the  c«>nden*ii4  ^ 
pours  ;  any  thing  internally  cuuliiig. 

REFT,  r^ft,  part,  pret.  of  Reave.  Deprirei 
taken  awav  ;  areterU  of  R«ave,  took  aoar. 

REFUGE,  nlfr&4fe,  t.  SheHer  froa > 
danger  or  dittress;  proleeUon.  that  «li^ 
gives  shelter  or  prutectiwii ;  raaourcc ;  <sf 
dient  in  distress. 

To  REFUGE,  r4nM|e,v.sL    Toahdter,* 

protect. 
dEFUGEE,  r#f-f&.je^',  «.  One  who  fi»» 

shelter  or  protection 
REFULGENCE,  r^-t&l'j2DW,«.  Spkdktf. 

brightness. 
REFULGENT,  r^-f&l'iAit,«.  177.    Bfigki. 

glitterinks  splendid. 
To  REFUND,  r^-ffind',  r.  n.  To  ponrktfl 

to  repay  what  is  received,  to  restore. 
REFUSAL,  rWi'ill,  t .  88.     The  act  «r  n- 

fusing,  denial  of  any  thing  demanded  or  k<^ 

cited  ;  tlie   pren-iuption,  the  right  of  hi««sf 

any  thing  before  another,  o^ttioo. 
To  REFUSE,  re-fuse',  r.  «.  4«.    To  ^ 

what  is  solicited  or  requited  ;  lo  rrject,  t»  i* 

Bliss  without  a  grant. 
To.  REFUSE,  ri-fdxe',  r.  «.    Not  to  •« 

cept.  ,   , 

REFUSE,  rlrise,  i.  4S7,  4W.    Thalwkifi 

remains  disregarded  when  the  rcat  is  taken. 

t^  1  hava  given  the  sharp  and  hiasinc  sMa^  c 
the  $  ih  tliis  word,  accordiof  to  the  anaiagy  o#»iiM>' 
lives  of  this  form  whirb  have  a  corr r»p<*«di"{  «  '» 
ami  nnaeine  I  have  tbe  best  asaye  «•»  my  t*dr.  t%-  ^.■ 
none  ot  onr  <niho«piais,  except   I>f.    Kr^rw*,  *' 
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REFirrATION»  rlf.f&'t&'shio,  t .  The  act  of 
rdiitioe.  the  act  of  proving  false  or  erroiirouii. 

To  REFUTE,  r^f&te',  v.  a.  To  prove  false 
or  erroneous.    % 

To  REGAIN,  r^-g&ne',  v,  «.  To  recover,  to 
ftinanew. 

REOAL,  r^'gll,  a.  Royal,  kiof^ly. 

To  REGALE,  r^-gile',  r.  a.  To  refresh,  to 
eutertdn,  to  gratifv. 

REGALEMENT,  f^.g&le'm&it, «.  Refresh- 
ment, rnteruinmeiit. 

REOAUA;  rt.gi'1^4,  «.  US.    Ensigns  of 

RE(J A f^ITY,  r^gll'^t^, «.  Royalty,  sove- 
rriftnly,  kingship. 

To  REGARD,  r^glrd',  v.  a.  02, 160.  To 
value,  to  attend  to  at  worthy  of  notice ;  lo 
ohterve,  to  remark  ;  to  pay  attention  to ;  to 
respect,  to  iiave  relation  to ;  to  look  towards. 

REGARD,  T^-gird',  s.— See  Gaord.— At- 
tention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance  ;  respect, 
reverence ;  note,  eminence ;  respect,  account ; 
relation,  ivfcrence ;  look,  aspect  directed  to 
another. 

REGARDABLE,  rt-gird'l-bl,  a.  Observa- 
ble ;  w^>rthj  uf  notice. 

REGARDER,  r^.gird'6r,  s.  08.    One  that 

REGARDFUL,  r^gird'fil,  a.    Attentive; 

takinff  imtioe  of.  , 

REGARDFULLY,  r^-gird'fil4,  ad.  Atten- 

tiTelv,  hcedfully ;  respfctfully. 
REGARDLESS,  r^giidl^,  a.     Heedlesf, 

negligrnl,  inattentive. 
REGARDLESS  LY,  r^.girdnls.l^,ad.  With- 

out  heed. 
REGARDLESSNESS,    r^.glrda<is.Dlf,   s. 

Heedlessness,  ni*elifrence,  inattention. 
REGENCY,  ri'jln.8*,f.  Authority,  govem- 

meiit ;  vicarious  government ;  the  district  go- 

vemcd  by  a  vicv{(erent ;  tliose  to  whom  vica- 

rious  reaality  is  inirusted. 
To  REGENERATE,  r^jln'jr^te,  v.  a.    To 

reproduce,  to  produce  aiiew  ;  to  make,  fto  be 

bum  anew  ;  to  renew  by  the  change  of  carnal 

natore  to  a  Christian  life. 
REGENERATE,  r^jln'jr-lt,  c.  01.    Re- 

prodoced  \  bom  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian 

REGENERATION,    r^jjn-iri'sh&n,    s. 

New  birth,  birth  by  grace  from  carnal  affec- 

tions  to  a  Chrisdnn  life. 
REOENERATENESS,  r^.j2n'jr4lt-n2s,  s. 

Ike  suic  uf  being  regenerate. 
REGENT,  rjr'jtat,  a.    (Governing,  ruling; 

esercising  vicarious  authority. 
REGENT,  r*3^nt,  s.  Governor,  ruler;  one 

invested  with  vicarious  n>yaltv. 
REOENTSHIP,r^'j^nt-shlp,'s.    Power  of 

Svcmmf ;  deputed  authority. 
3ERMINATION,  r^j^rm^.nVsh&n,  s. 

The  act  of  sproutlug  ajpiin. 
REOIBLE,  r^O^bl.  a.  405.  Governable. 
REGICIDE,  r^'j^slde.  «.  143.     Murderer 

of  his  king;  roordfr  of  lits  kine- 
REGIMEN,  r^'j^roen,  s.    That  care  in 

isetattd  living  that  is  suitable  to  it^tty  parti- 

calar  coone  of  medicine. 

ty  I'ke  word  ar  meiibtr  of  •  trnt^nc*  fovrm««l  by 
•  v«rb;  M,  BrU  ctmmumtttitUnt  corrupt*  gmd  smm* 
■«r«,«kar«f«orf  mmtmert  nay  be  said  tu  be  th«  rc|^ 
~    *y^  fart  of  tbt  seotenc*  governed  by  tbe  verb 

ftU 


REGIMENT,  r^'j^m^t,  s.    Eatablisbed 

gurtrnroent,  policy  ;  rule,  authority ;  a  body 

«>f  »o|diers  under  one  colonel. 
REGIMENTAL,    rld-j^-m^nfll,   m.     Be- 

lonffioK  to  a  regiment ;  military. 
REGIMENTALS,  rld-i^-m^n't^s,  s.    Tho 

uniform  military  dress  of  a  regiment.— ^ftfoaon. 
REGION,  ri'jflTn,  s.  200.     Tract  of  land, 

country,  tract  or  space ;  part  of  the  body, 

within  ;  place. 
REGISTER,  r^'jls-t&r,  s.  08.    An  acoouni 

of  any  thing  regularly  kept ;  the  officer  whoso 

business  is  to  keep  the  rreister. 
To  REGISTER,  rW^ii-tir,  c.  a.  To  record, 

to  preserve  by  aothentick  accounts. 
REGISTRY.  rld)is.tr^,  s.    The  act  of  in- 

serting  in  the  register ;  the  place  where  the 

register  Is  kept ;  a  series  of  mcu  recorded. 
REGNANT,  rig'nint,  a.  |  Reigning,  pre- 

dominant,  prevalent,  having  power. 
To  REGORGE,  r^-gorge',  ^.  a.    Td  Toaiit 

up,  to  throw  back ;  to  swallow  eagerly  |  to 

swallow  back. 
To  REGRAFT,  r^grlA',  «•  a.    To  graft 


affain. 
roREO 


To  REGRANT,  r^-grlaf,  e.  a.    To  grant 

back. 
To  REGRATE,  rt-grlte',  e.  a.  To  offend,  to 

shock  ;  not  used  ;  to  engross,  to  forestall. 
REORATER,  r^-grlte'&r,  s.  08.  Forcataller, 

engrosser. 
To  REGREET,  r^-pUt',  v.  a.  To  reaalote, 

to  greet  a  seeond  time. 
REGREET,  r^gr^f,  s.  Retnn  or  excbanga 

of  salutation. 
REGRESS,  r^nr«i,«.  Pasaage  back,  power 

of  passing  back. 
REGRESSION^  r^-grbb^n,  s.    The  act  of 

retnming  or  going  back. 
REGRET,  r^grlt',  s.    Vexation  at  fome- 

thing  past,  ^ittemess  of  reflection ;  grief,  sof^ 

row. 
To  REGRET,  rt-grit',  v.  a.    To  repent,  to 

Sricve  at.  ^      , 

GUERDON,  r^-glr'dftn,  s.   Reward,  re. 
Com  pence.    Obsolete. — See  Gsien^on. 

REGULAR,  r^g^ft-lAr,  a.  170.  Agreeably  to 
rule,  consisting  with  the  mode  prescribed  ; 
governed  by  strict  regulations  ;  having  sides 
or  surCices  ctnnpfised  of  equal  figures  ;  insti- 
tnted  or  initiated  according  to  established 
forms.  ,    ,     . 

REGULAR,  rlg^A-llr,  s.  In  the  Roman 
Catholick  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
Regulars  that  profrss  and  follow  a  -certain 
rule  of  life,  and  observe  tl>c  three  vows  of  po- 
verty, chnstitv,  and  obedience. 

REGULARITY,  r^gfiUr^t*,  s.  Agree- 
ablrnrss  to  rule  ;  mrth<»d,  certain  order. 

REGULARLY,  rJg'&Ur.l^,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner  coiicor>(aitt  to  rule. 

To  REGULATE,  r^g  A-Ute,  e.  a.  To  adjust 
by  rule  <ir  method  ;  to  direct. . 

REGULATION,  r^g.6-lk'shin,  s.  The  act 
of  rrgulatinc  ;  method.  tl>e  effect  of  regolatioa. 

REGULATOR,  r^g^A-lk-tir,  s.  611.  One 
that  regulates  ;  that  part  of  a  nkachiae  which 
makes  tl»e  motion  equable. 

To  REGURGITATE,  r*.g4<i*-ti^te,  r.  a. 
To  throw  back,  to  potir  back.  • 

REGURGITATION,  r^ftri^-tVakfta,  c 
Resorption,  the  act  of  swaUowIng  back« 
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To  REHEAR,  r^hW,  r.  «.  To  hear  agmin. 
REHEARSAL,  ri-hlr'^I,  t.  442.    RepeH- 

tkii,  recital ;  ib«  redul  uf  any  thing  previout 

to  pubficli  exliibUiuiu 
To  REHEARSE,  r^-blrte',  «.  a.  To  repeat, 

U»  recite ;  to  relate,  to  tell ;  to  recite  previ- 

(Hiahr  Ui  publick  eikibitiun. 
ToI^J(:CT,  ri-j£kt',   V.   a.   The  dismiss 

withtiut  compliance  with  proposal  or  accept- 

anea  o|  offer ;  to  cast  off,  to  make  an  abject ; 

to  r«fus«»  nut  to  accept ;  to  throw  aside. 
REJECTION,  ri-jek'shfin,  $.    To  act  of 

castuie  off  or  throwing  aside. 
To  REIGN,  rltne,  v.  a.  240.  To  enjoy  or  ex- 
ercise sovereign  authority  ;  to  be  predominant, 

to  prevail ;  to  obtain  power  or  dominion. 
REIGN,  r4iie,«.  585.    Royal  aothority,  so- 

vcfeignty;   tiaie  of  a  kij)i|;'«   gaeemmeut; 

kiiigaora,  dominions. 
1arRfiIMB0J)T,ri*Wbdd'^ye.a,   Totm- 

To  wSlMBURSE,  rt-lm-bftrsa',  v.  a.    To 
wpay«  10  repaid,  lots  o(  expense  by  aa  eqoiva- 

B£»f  BURSEBCENT,  ri-lm-birseWnty  a. 

Reparation  or  repayment. 
lo  R&IMPR£GNAT£,r^iiiHKig'iAte,r.a. 

To  impMgnate  anew. 
BRIMFRESSION,   r^lm^prlahia,  $.    A 

second  or  repeated  impression. 
RJUN.  iAm,  «.  249.    The  part  of  the  bridle 

which  extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the 

diiver't  or  ddes's  hand  ;  used  as  an  instraaieni 

of  government,  or  for  governments— To  ^ve 

thtt  liras,  to  give  license. 
To  REIN^  rline,  e.  a.  To  gofem  by  a  bridle ; 

te  restrmn»  to  coatrok 
REINS,  rkac,  a.    The  kidneyi,  the  lower 

part  at  the  back* 
To  REINSERT,  ri-b-s&reye.  c  To  insert  a 

second  time. 
To  REINSPIRE^  ri-h-aplre',  t.  a.    To  in- 

•pire  anew. 
TaREINSTAL,  r^lo-stlU',  400w    Tosaai 

again  ;  to  pnt  again  in  possessioiu 
To  REINSTATE,  r^lB-stlte',e.  a.    To  pot 

again  in  possession.         ... 
To  REINTEGRATE,   r^-Wt^grite,  v.  a. 

To  renew  with  regard  to  any  stab*  or  quality. 
To  REINVEST,  r^-b-TJaf ,  e.  a.  To  ivrest 

anew. 
To  REJOICE,  r^-jUse',  t.  a.  900.    To  be 

glad,  t(>jov>  to  esolt. 
To  REJOICE,  ri-j^e',  v.  a.  To  exhilarate, 

to  gladden. 
REJOICER,  r^jU'sir,  a.  06.   One  that  re- 

joices. 


To  REJOIN,  t^jila',  e.  m.  SOO.    To  join 

again  ;  to  meet  ni 
To  REJOIN,  ri-j 


a^in  \Jo  meet  one  again, 
repi 


n*   To  answer  to  a 


REJOINDER,  r^jiin'dir,  s.  08.    Answer 
to  a  reply  ;  repI;,  answer. 

Ttt  REITERATE,  r^-lf tir-4te,  r.  a.    To  re- 
pest  again  and  Again. 

REITEftATION,  r^.U-tlr-i'shftn,  i.    Repe- 
litinn. 

To  RFJ  VDGE,r^-j£dje>.a.  To  re-examine  ; 
turetiew,  to  rcc:i!i  to  n  ti^w  trij!. 

T6REKlNDt£,r^-;i.:ndl,  r.  a.    To  set  on 
■re  agahv 
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To  RELAPSE,  r^llpse'  r.  a.  To  fhU  back 
into  vice  and  errour ;  to  mU  back  (nm  %  itMi 
of  reci»very  to  sickness. 

RELAPSE,  r^-l^pseV  f.  Fall  into  vice  k 
errour  oiiee  forsaken ;  regrcssiao  froa  »  slsis 
of  recovery  to  sickness. 

To  RELATE,  r^-lke',  r.a.  To  tell,  te  rt» 
cite ;  to  ally  by  kindred. 

To  RELATE,  ri-llite',  e.  a.  To  have  refer, 
ence*  to  have  respect  to. 

RELATER,  r^-lVt&r,f.  08.  TeUer,  aarralor. 

RELATION,  r^-lisb6n,«.  Maaaerefbs. 
longing  to  any  person  or  thing ;  respect ;  re- 
ference, regmt) ;  oonnectioa  between  ost 
thing  and  another :  kindred,  aUiance  of  kai  i 

rerson  related  by  birth  or  aMroage,  kiassMa, 
inswoman;  narrative,  aecoont. 

RELATIVE,  rft'l-tfr,  a.  158.  Haviaf  leli- 
tion,  respecting ;  considered  not  abtonldj, 
bat  as  respecting  sometfahig  else. 

RELATIVE,  rllt-tK,  s.  Relation,  U»- 
man;  nronoan  answering  to  ananttoedciai 
somewhat  respecting  something  else. 

RELATIVELY,  rfl'i-tlv-lt,  ad.  As  it  in- 
spects something  else,  not  abtolutdy. 

RELATIVENESS,  riri-tir-nis,  «.  lit 
iUte  of  havine  relation. 

To  RELAX,  if-ldks',  e.  a.  Te  slacken,  ts 
make  less  tense  i  to  remit,  to  make  leu  severs 
or  rigorous ;  to  make  lest  attentive  or  Ubo- 
rious  ;  to  ease,  to  divert ;  to  open,  to  kiose. 

To  RELAX,  r^-Uka',  e.n.  To  be  viM,  te 
be  remiss,  to  be  not  rigoroiu.     . 

RELAXATION,  r6l4ks4shin,  s.  Sit. 
Diminution  of  tension,  the  act  af  kMMcning ; 
cessation  of  restraint ;  remissioB,  absicMt 
of  rigour ',  remission  of  attention  or  spplics- 

RELAY,  ri-li",  s.  Horaes  on  the  road  t» 
relieve  others. 

To  RELEASE^  r^lise',  r.a.  227.  To  set 
free  fcom  connnement  or  servitade ;  to  sst  fret 
from  pain ;  to  free  from  obligation ;  to  qvU 
lelec  fBo  ;  to  relax,  to  slacken. 

RELEASE,  r^-1^  s.  Diamiaskai  froa 
confinement,  servitade.  or  pain  ;  rclnsaf* 
of  a  peuaity  ;  remiuion  of  •  daim  ;  scqtit* 
tance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the  creditor. 

Tt  RELEGATE,  rll  ^-g&ta,  e.  a.  To  buiihs 
to  exile. 

RELEGATION,  ril-^glishia,  s.    Eiik, 

judicial  bsntshnient. 
To  RELENT^  r^-lfof ,  v.  a.    To  soAen,  !• 

grow  less  rigid  or  hard ;  to  grow  moist ;  (• 

soften  in  temper,  to  grow  tender ;  te  fedo**- 

passion. 
To  RELENT,  r^-linf ,  r.  a.    To  slacken,  to 

remit ;  ti>  soften,  to  mollify. 
RELENTLESS,  r^-l^tlls,  a.    UapityiiCi 

anranved  by  kindness  or  ttndemcss. 
RELEVANT,  r^^vlnt,a.  ReUe«ini.-9e« 

trrtkranL 

^  l»  tht  am  edition  oftbU  Uktioaanr  I  aVS^ 
l«rtiiicd  Uial  thlt  word  «««  a  new  coiitac*  M  1^  H*«s* 
o(  CommuiM ;  bat  apon  coiiMilila*  Mr.  Eli>Maslo«.  S 
r«imple<f  jo'tec  In  thi*  c«tr,  I  ftnfi  tl  bs*  !«•€  ^**V 
iuiitpiudrtiti«i  word,  ubcc«iii  it,  is  ftcatlaaa,  MS*^ 
lux  fi*/« rcN/ ia<,«ir  roMchtswe ;  sari  tkal  U  ka*«<i|7 
b»»u  iraoM«trv4  rioiu  the  Vuirfa  B«r  to  ih»  B«»t» 
r*j*iainei«f.  r«l  that  lh»  ii  n«tl  tb«  t*m»^  *f  •*? 
\  r.  .  ,1  ttUtnntfW  li.e  Lxiin  rtUutt  U  c.rlilo;  s^ 
iki«i  rtietamt  iti  tbi>»iti*<.  »»*i:  i  nearly  tb*  «»•  ■* 
rtiaU^M  or  rtimtea.    lo  m>    a«>tluac  of  ms  mv^ 
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A  l«r,  nSt  16$-rtbe  171,  tSb  17J,  biU  Iti^ll  SOd-pikd  Slf-^Oin  it6,  this  W. 

To  loTe  ia 


prkty  of  Introdadnc  tvcbnlcal  words  In  a  general  u. 
•cably  «»r  Ibe  nafloo.  It  may  be  obMrvcd,  Ibat  qsIdc 
a«.wonl  in  tbfa  acnw,  which  la  that  wbieb  it  cenerally 
hMinoar  pariiamviiury  debalea,  tcudt  to  ovtftam 
*«  moit  MCtleU  mraniof  of  «ord»,  aud,  liiHead  pf 
prccisiua  aad  accuracy,  to  create  ohtearliy  and  cvo- 


RELEVATION,  rfU-vi'shin,  $.  A  raiiins 
or  tiftjiir  up. 

RELIANCE,  r^-llinse,  s.  Tnut,  depend- 
ence, confidence. 

R£UCK,  riVlk,  $,  That  which  remains, 
•het  wtich  is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the 
Test ;  it  is  generally  osed  in  the  plurj;  it  is 
«A«n  taken  for  the  body  deserted  by  the  soul ; 
liut  which  is  licpt  in  memory  of  another  with 
•  kind  of  relit(ious  Tcneratioa. 

RELICT,  rll'Ikt, «.  A  widow,  a  wife  deic 
late  by  the  death  of  her  hushand. 

BELIEF,  r^Ahhfy  #.  275.  The  proninence 
of  a  figure  in  alone  or  metal,  the  seeminf;  pro- 
mienca  of  a  picture  ;  the  recommendation  of 
aiijf  thinj;  by  Uie  inlerpotitioa  of  somelhiiig 
different ;  idleviatiun  of  caUmity,  mitigation 
of  pain  or  »<irrow  ;  that  which  frees  fr<»m  pain 
or  sorrow ;  dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his 
post ;  legal  remedy  uf  wrongj. 

REUEVABLE,  rMiiv'i-bl,  a.  Capable  of 

reliet 

To  RELIEVE,  rh-Mv',  r.  a.  To  support,  to 
aisial ;  to  rase  pain  or  sorniw  ;  to  succour  by 
assistance  ;  to  set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing 
another  on  Lis  pml ;  to  right  by  law. 

»ELIEVER^rc-ii^v'&r,#.  One  that  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  ri-leet  i,  i.  The  proiaineDce  of 
a  fiinire  or  picture. 

To  RELIGHT,  r^llte',  v.  a.  S9$.  To  light 
anew. 

RELIGION,  r^lid'j&n,  «.  290.  Virtue,  as 
fcwmfed  m«wi;  rpvercnce  of  God,  and  ex  pec* 
titi'»n  <»f  fiifure  rewards  and  piniishnients :  a 
sygreai  of  cifviiie  fokh  and  worship,  asoppo> 
♦Mc  t<«  othi-rs. 

RBLKJlONIftT,  r^-lki^An-lst,  i.  A  bigot 
io  nny  rrlisious  persuasion. 

REU6IOUS,  relid'jus,  a.  Pious,  disp(>sed 
tu  the  duties  of  religion,  tr aching  religion  ; 
Mieflg  the  Roraauists.  b4Mind  by  the  vows  of 
poverlv,  chastity, and  obedience; exact,  strict, 
RtUGtOUSLY,  rMkl'j6s.l^,  ad,  Pioosly, 
with  obedieoce  to  the  dictates  of  religion ;  ac> 
cording  to  the  ritet  of  reli^n;  reverently, 
with  veneration;  eiacdy,  with  strict observ- 

MMX. 

RELIGIOUSNESS,  rMldn&s-nIs,  t.  The 
^oaiitf  or  state  of  beinc  religiuns. 

To  RELINQUISH,  rM{Dg".^wIsb,r.  a.  To 
forsaka,  to  abaudoo ;  to  quit,  to  release,  to 
five  up.  406. 

REUNQUISHMENT,  r^-lIng^wUh-mint, 
I   4(0.  The  act  of  forsaking. 

REUSH,  r^llish, «.  Taste,  the  effect  of  any 
thing  on  the  palate ;  it  u  commonly  used  of  a 
pieaaing  tAtte;  laste,  soiall  qoantitv  just  per- 
ceptible ;  liking,  delight  in  any  thuig,  tense, 
power  of  perceiving  excellence,  Ufte. 

Tu  RELISH,  relish,  v.  a.  To  give  a  taste 
lo  aiiy  thing ;  to  taste,  to  have  a  liking. 

To  RELISH,  r^l'isb,  e.  m.  To  have  a  pleas- 
nig  taste  ;   tn  give  pleasure  ;  to  liave  a  flavour. 

RELlSHABLE,riHsh.|.bl,  a.    Having  a 
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To  RELOVE,  r*.l4T',  r. 

return. 
RELUCENT,  r^li'sint,  a. 

parent. 

RELUCTANCE,  ri-lik'tinse,    >  «.  UnwiH- 
RELUCTANCY,  ri-lfiktinsi, f    ingness, 

repugnance. 
RELUCTANT,  r*.l6k'tint,  a.    Unwilling, 

acting  with  repugnance 
RELUCTATI6n,    ri-lfik-ti'shin,  s.   6S0. 

Repugnance,  resistance. 
To  RELUME,  ri-l&me',  t.  a.  To  light  aaew, 

to  rekhidle. 
To  RELUMINE,  r^l&'mtn,  r.  a.    To  light 

•new. 
To  RELY,  r^-ll',  a.  ru    To  lean  apoB  whk 

confidence,  to  pot  trust  in,  to  rest  upon,  to 

depend  UPon. 
To  REMAIN,  r^-mkie',  r.  a.  To  be  left  out 

of  a  greater  quantity  ur  number ;  lo  continue, 

to  endure,  to  m  left ;  to  be  left  as  not  com* 

prised. 
REMAIN,  r^mlne',  s.  908.    ReUck,thftl 

which  is  left,  generally  used  In  the  plaral ; 

the  bfidy  left  hy  the  soul. 
REMAINDER,  r^mlme'd&r,  s..  What   U 

lefi ;  the  body  wliea  the  soul  it  departed,  r^ 

niains. 
To  REMAKE,  r^-m&ke',  v.  a.    To  naka 

anew. 
To  REMAND,  remind',  v.  a.  79.   To  s«id 

back,  to  call  back. 
REMANENT,  r^m'mi-nlnt,  i.    The  part 

remaining. 

t^  1  plirc  ihc  acceoC  oa  IW  Arsi  syllaMt  of  tkk 
word,  r«r  itM  same  reason  at  in  IVrMsaacJsl  .*  tlM  m  la 
liolh  rentatu^  ajid  ptrmanto  is  short,  if  tliai  Im  aov 
rale.— Sr«  Prlitclplrt,  No  303.  (r).  It  is  yxbly  pro- 
bable iliat  RemmuMt  u  bat  an  abbreviation  of  Urn  pra- 
scni  word. 

REMARK,  r^mirk',  s.  78.    Obsertatioa, 

note,  notice  taken. 
To  REMARK,  r^-niirk^  p.  a.    To  note,  to 

observe  ;  to  disthigutsh,  to  pohit  out,  to  mwk. 
REMARKABLE,  r^-mirk'i.bl, a.  Obserr- 

able,  worthy  of  note. 
REMARKA'BLENESS,r^niirk'i.lil.nis,i. 

Observableness.  worthiness  of  ohservat^. 
REMARKABLV,ri.mirk'|.bU,ed.  ObMrr- 

ably,  in  a  nmnner  worthy  of  observation. 
REM  ARKER,  r^-mlrk'ir,  i.  06.  Obserrer, 

one  that  remarks. 
REMEDIABLE,  r^m^dM-bt,  a.  Capable 

of  remedy. 
REMEDIATE,  r^-ro^d^t,  a.  01.    Medl- 

ciijil.  affording  a  remedy. 
REMEDILESS,  rim  W^^lis,  a.    Not  ad- 
mitting remedy,  irrei>arable,  cureless. 

t^  Spencer  and  Milton  place  tba  aceent  apoa  Ike 
second  nr:Uble  of  tlUt  wor<i ;  and,  as  Mr.  Nam  ob- 
serves. Dr.  Jobnsoa  baa,  on  ik«  aaSkorlijr  of  ibv»e  aa- 
Ibors,  adopted  this  acceutaaftoa  :  «*  But  tbk*,"  saya 
Mr.  Narea,  **  U  irrtf alar :  for  evtfjf  monmyltabir  tar- 
nination  addled  to  a  word  accvnted  on  tbe  ,ani«p«nnU 
tbrows  tbc  accent  to  the  foartb  sjrilabic  from  ib« 
ene.**  With  great  respect  for  Mr.  Narcs's  opItMim  on 
tbia  snbjact,  I  shoald  tblnk  a  much  caMer  and  mora 
general  nila  nigbt  be  laid  down  fur  all  words  of  tUs 
kind,  wUicb  1*,  Ibal  ibo*c  words  wblcb  Ulie  ib#  Savnn 
icriuinatiwns  aflvr  tbem,  as  er,  Uu,  itfMg,  trasmrss,  (jr, 
Ac.  prrsrrvv  lb«  accrni  uf  tb«  ra«ncal  word  ;  tbere- 
forr  ihts  and  tb^  fbltowiug  word  vtif  ht  la  b«W  tba 
same  accmt  a*  rrawrff.  (n»m  wbieb  Ibcy  ara  furaMd. 
— »«c  Frinci^lrs,  Sua.  4I»Q,50|. 
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REMEDY,  rlm%i^-d^,  «.  A  medicine  by 
which  any  illness  it  cured ;  core  of  any  un- 
easiness ;  that  which  counteracts  any  evil ; 
reparation,  means  of  repafring  any  hurt. 

To  REMEDY,  rlrn'mi-d^j  r.  a.  To  care,  to 
heal ;  to  repair  or  move  mischief. 

To  REMEMBER,  r^ni^m'b6r,  v.  a.  To  bear 
in  mind  any  thing ;  to  r«xroilect,  to  keep  in 
raiud ;  to  roentjon  j  to  put  in  mind,  to  torce 
to  recollect,  to  remind. 

REMEMBERER,  r^mjm^&r.&r,  $,  One 
who  remembers. 

REMEMBRANCE,  r^-mlm^rftnte,  8.  Re- 
tention in  memory;  recollection,  revival  of 
«iny  idea ;  account  preserved  ;  memorial ;  a 
token  bv  which  any  one  is  kept  in  the  memory. 

REMEMBRANCER,  r^.mlm'brln-sfir,  s. 
One  that  reminds,  one  that  puts  in  mind ;  an 
officer  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  REMIGRATE,  rlm'^-grlite,  v.  n.  61S. 
To  remove  back  again. 

REMIGRATION,  rlm-^gr&sbin,  «.  Re- 
moval  back  again. 

To^  REMIND,  r^-mlnd',  v. «.  To  put  in 
mhid,  to  forceto  remember. 

REMINISCENCE,  rlm-m^-nis'slnse,  #.510. 
Rpcollectinii,  recovery  of  idens. 

REMI N ISCENTI A L,  r^m- me-nls-sen'shll, 
a.     Relatin);  to  reminiscence. 

REMISS,  rh-mWy  a.  Slack  ;  slothful;  not 
intense. 

REMISSIBLE,  r^-mlyfl^-bl, «.  609.  Admit- 
ting fogciveness. 

REMISSION,  r^-m?sh'6n,  s.  Abatement, 
relaxation^  cessation  •>(  intenseness;  in  phy- 
sick,  Remission  is  when  a  distemper  abates, 
but  does  not  go  quite  off  before  it  returns 
attain  ;  release  ;  forgiveness,  pardon. 

REMISSLY,  r^.mis'l^,  ud.  Careleialy,  ne- 
gligently ;  slackly. 

REMISSNESS,  re-mVnJt,  t.  Cnrelessness, 

To  REMIT.  r^-m?f ,  v.  a.  To  relax ;  to  for- 
||ive  a  panishroent ;  to  pardon  a  fault ;  to  re- 
sign ;  to  refer ;  to  put  again  in  custody ;  to 
send  money  to  a  distant  place. 

To  REMIT,  r^-mlf,  r.  n.  To  slacken,  to 
grow  less  intense ;  to  abate  by  growing  less 
eager ;  in  physick,  to  grow  by  intervals  iess 
violent. 

REMITMENT,  r^-mlt'mjnt,  $.  The  act  of 
remitting  to  custody. 

REMITTANCE,  rl-mlt'tinse,  s.  The  act  of 
payinj(  money  at  a  distant  place ;  sum  sent 
toA  distant  place. 

REMITTER,  r^-roit'tar,  s.  98.  In  common 
law,  a  restitution  uf  one  that  hath  two  titles 
tt)  lands  or  tenements,  and  is  seised  uf  tliero 
by  his  latter  title,  unto  his  title  that  is  more 
ancient,  in  case  where  the  Utter  is  defective. 

RK^INANT,  r^m'oilnt,  i.  Residoe,  that 
uhicli  ii  U'ft. 

REMNANT,  r^niiulntyfl.  Remaining,  yet 
lefL 

REMOLTEN,  re.niulVn,|Nir/.  103.  Melted 
agahi. 

REMONSTRANCE,  r^m6n'strilnse,  s. 
Sitow,  discovery,  not  u«ed-,  strung  representa- 
ti«»n. 

To  REMONSTRATE,  rcmdn'str&te,  r.  n. 
To  make  a  strung  represculauon,  to  show 
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REMORA,  rlm'&-ri,  «.  SOS.    Aletorob- 

stacle  ;  a  fish  or  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  la 

ships,  and  retards  their  passage  through  tka 

water. 
REMORSE,  r^-morse',  or  r^-mArse',f.  Pais 

of  guilt ,  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

i^  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Nvcs,  Mr.  Ferry,  aod  stverat 
respectable  tpeakrr*,  prvnonncc  this  word  fai  tbs  s»> 
cond  manner;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. Scott,  W.  J«h»> 
S(on,  and  Mr.  Smith,  ia  tiie  first ;  aad,  in  niy  aplaioa, 
with  aiialofy  and  the  l/cst  qmkc  oo  their  side.  TW 
flnai  e  docs  not  lengthen  the  o,  bat  serves  only  to  kecf 
the  t  from  going  into  the  sonad  of  s. 

REMORSEFUL,  r^-mt^rsY&l,  a.    Teader, 

compassionate.     Not  used. 
REMORSELESS,  r^-m^rslia,  a.  Unpityng^ 

cruel,  savage. 
REMOTE,  r^-mite',  m.    Distant;  remored 

far  off;  foreign. 
REMOTELY,  r^.m6ten(,  ad.  At  a  distance. 
REMOTENESS,  ri.m6te'n&,  s.    State  of 

beintf  remote. 
REMOTION,  r^-m^shftn, «.  The  act  of  r»- 

muving«  the  state  of  being  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance. 
REMOVABLE,  r^mUv^Lbl,  c.    Snchae 

mny  be  removed. — See  MoceabU, 
REMOVAL,  r^-m&iv^,  s.  88.    The  act  of 

putting  out  of  any  place ;  the  act  of  pnttmc 

away ;  dismission  from  a  post ;  the  state  of 

beiiig  removed. 
To  REMOVE,  r^-miiv',  r.  c.    To  put  ftnm 

iu  place,  to  take  or  pat  away ;  to  place  at  a 

distance. 
To  REMOVE,  ri-miiv',  r.  n.    To  chai^ 

place  ;  to  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
REMOVE,  rh-rnhhi',  $.    Change  of  plaee; 

translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  anstlicr ; 

departure,  act  of  goin|c  away;   the  act  of 

changing  place  ;  a  step  m  the  scale  of  gieda 

tion  ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  tipon  di^ 

ferent  feet. 
REMOVED,  r^.^iUT'd',  ftrt.  e.    Remote, 

separate  from  others. 
REMOVEDNESS,  ri.BiUv^D2s,  a.  SM. 

The  state  of  being  removed,  remoteness. 
REMOVER,  r^HnMv'ir,  :  96.    0»e  thai 

removes. 
To  REMOUNT,  r^.mi&nf  ,  v.  n.  To  aowt 

R£Sn;NERABLE,r^m&'nlr4-bl,  a.     Sa- 

wardable. 
To  REMUNERATE,  r^m&'nir4te,  r.  «. 

To  reward,  to  requite. 
REMUNERATION,   r^-mft-nlrVahiiH    a. 

Reward,  requiul. 
REMUNERATIVE,  rim&'nJr-i.tiT,  a.  Ex- 
ercised in  giving  rewards. 
ToREMURMUR,    r^mir'mir,  e.  a.     t^ 

otter  back  iu  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  luvr  hoaiae 

sounds. 
ToREMURMUR,  rimirmtr.  t.  a.      To 

murmur  back,  to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sowmI. 
RENAKD,  rin'nird,  s.  88.    The  name  of  a 

fox. 
RENASCENT,    r^-nis's^nt,  a.     Prodiiccd 

again,  ri&ing  again  into  being. 
RENASCIBLE,  r^nis'^bl,  a.  405.  Po 

hie  t(t  be  priKluced  a^ain. 
ToRENAVIOATE,    r^-nlv'v*.gate,    r. 

To  sail  again. 
RENCOUNTER,  rcnkifintor^.  SIS 
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colUiioa ;  penoiwl  opposition ;  loose  or  ctsuol 
rngA|;eincnt  j  suddtu  combat  without  preine- 
ditauon.  *       m*      i  ^ 

To  RENCOUNTER,  r^n-kdUn'lOr,  v.  n.  To 
ciMh,  to  meet  an  enemy  une»|)ectedl>  ;  to 
fiffht  hahd  v*  hand. 
To  REND,  rind,  r.  «. ;  prrf.  and  pasM.  Rent 

To  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 
RENDER,  rind'&r, «.  W.  One  that  rends,  a 

tearer. 
To  RENDER,  rln'dir,  r.  «.    To  return,  to 
pay  buck  ;  to  restore ;  to  Invest  with  qaali.WfJ. 
to  make  ;  to  translate  ;  to  snrrrnder.  to  yield, 
to  live  op ;  to  otfer.  to  give  to  be  osed. 
RENDER,  rln'd&r,  f.  Surrender.  Obiolete. 
RENDEZVOUS,  rin-di-v Wx*, «.  3 15.    As- 
sembly, meetiitg  appointed ;  place  appointed 
for  an  assembly.  .     *»  .  « 

To  RENDEZVOUS,  rln-d*-?W£',  v.  u.  To 
meet  at  a  place  appointed, 
ty  TWs  word  U  la  Mch  oiHv«r«l  ass  ts  to  bt  p^- 
f«cily  aatUciMd ;  aod  thoM  who  leivt  ool  the  #  al  the 
«»U.  ia  coroplimral  lo  th«  French  »«»f»«««.  ***?**  .T?Il 
Uult  tMte  In  iheir  proaanciatlon  of  E«f  lUh.  To  this 
l«tt«r.  In  this  word.M  well  M  lu  wveral  other  words, 
nay  h«  applied  the  JadleloM  advice  of  Pope  : 

••  In  %ior«l«,  aa  fashiont,  the  sam«  rnU  will  hold; 
••  Allktf  faota»Uck.  If  too  new  or  old  : 
••  Be  not  the  Aral  by  whom  tha  new  art  try'd, 
••  hor  ysl  Iht  lart  to  lay  the  old  •»lde/' 

Eisay  tm  OrUicum. 

RENDITION.  rin-dWin,*.  Surrendering, 

tike  act  of  yielding. 
RENEGADE,  rfe'ni-gkde,  1 1  $.    One  that 
REN  EG  A  DO,  rin-ni-gWA,  S     anosUtiacs 

from  the  faith,  an  apostate  ;  one  who  deserts 

lo  the  enemy,  a  revoller.— See  Immhago. 
To  RENEOE,  r^niig',  r.  a.  To  disown. 
To  RENEW,  ri-n6',  v.  a.  To  restore  to  the 

former  state  ;  lo  repeat,  lo  put  agalii  in  act ; 

to  begin  is^iain  ;  in  theology,  to  make  anew, 

to  transform  to  new  life. 
RENEWABLE,  r*-n&'4-bl,  a.    Capable  of 

being  renewed.  _«         .    - 

RENEWAL,  r^.n&il,f.  88.   The  act  of  re- 

newing ;  renovation. 
EENITENCY,  ri-nl'tfe-s*,  s.    That  resist. 

ancc  in  solid  bodies,  when  thev  press  upon, 

•r  are  Impelled  one  against  another. 


To  RENOVATE,  rln'a^Hte,  v,  i. 

new,  to  reatnre  to  thr  first  state. 
RENOVATION,   rla-n^vk'sh&n,   a.     Re* 

newal,  the  act  of  renewing. 
To  RENOUNCE,  r^ni&^S  v.  a.  319.    To 

disown,  Ui  abnegate.        ...  , 

RENOUNCEMENT,     r^.ni&nse'mlnt,    $ 

Act  of  renouncing,  renunciation. 
RENOWN,  r^-n&i^n',  s.  328.    Fane,  oele- 

brity,  praise  widely  spread. 
To  RENOWN,  rc-nWn',  r.  a.    To  make 

fsmons. 
RENOWNED,    r^n&An'd',   part,   a.   MO. 

Famous,  celebrated,  eminent. 
RENT,  rint,  t .  A  break,  a  laceration. 
To  RENT,  r^nt,  r.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate. 
RENT,  rint,  i .    Revenue,  annual  payment ; 

money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  utother. 
To  RENT,  rint,  r.  a.    To  bold  by  paying 

rent ;  to  set  to  a  tenant. 
RENTABLE,  rintl-bl,  a.  405.    That  maj 

be  rented. 
RENTAL,  rint'll,  «.    Schedule  or  account 

of  rents.     ,     , 
RENTER,  r&it'&r,«.  06.    He  that  holds  by 

RElfuficiATION,  r^nin-shM'shiin,  s. 
The  act  oC  renouncing.— Sec  PnmuncUtion. 

To  REORDAIN,  rWr-dknc',  r.  a.  To  ordalo 
again,  on  supposition  of  some  defect  hi  the 
commission  of  ministrv. 

REORDIN  ATION,  rt-Jr-dink'shin,  j.  Re- 
petition of  ordination. 

TO  REPACIFY,  ri-pis's4-f  1,  r.  a.  To  pacify 
again.         .     . 

REPAID.  r*.p4de'.    Part,  of  Repay. 

To  REPAIR,  r^.pkre',  e.  a.  202.  To  restora 
after  injury  or  dilapidation  ;  to  amend  any 
injury  by  an  equivalent ;  tu  (ill  up  anew,  hy 
something  pot  in  the  place  of  what  is  lost. 

REPAIRi,  r*-p4re',  t.  Reparation,  supply 
of  loss,  restoration  after  dilapidation. 

To  REPAIR,  r^pkre',  r.  a.  To  go,  to  be- 
take himself. 

REPAIR,  riplire',  i.  Resort,  abode  ;  act 
of  beUking  himself  any  whither. 

REPAIRER,  rtplrr'ir,  s.  1».  Amender, 
restorer.  ,       ^     ^  ^ 

REPARABLE,  r^f/pirkb],  a.  531.  Capa- 
bh  of  being  amended,  reirievcd.-^Sce  /nc- 

rEpARABLY,    i^p'pArl-bli,   «d.    In    a 

manner  capable  uf    remedy    by   restoration, 

amendn»entor  sup  Jy. 
REPARATION,  r^ppl-rli'shfin,  j.  The  act 

of  repairiht ;  »u|>ply  of  what  i»  wMtcd  ;  re- 

corofien»e  for  unv  injtirv,  amrn«ls. 
REPARATI  VK/rc'-pir^rA-tiv,  $,  512.  What- 

ever  make*  am*  ndt. 
REPARTEE,  r^p-pdrti^',  i.  Smart  reply. 
To  REPASS,  ripds',  r.  a.    To  pass  again, 

to  pa%s  back.  .      .    , 

To  REPASS,  r^psla,  r.  a.    To  go  back  in  a 

road.  . 

REPAST,  r^.pttst',  s.  A  meal,  act  of  taking 

food  ;  f<KMl,  %irtiit<ls. 
To  UKPAST,  ti-pil»t',  r.  a.  To  feed,  to  feast. 
REPASTUKE,   ri- pAs'Uhirc,  1.463.     En- 

Icrtaiment. 
To  REPAY,  i^-pV,  r.  a.   To  pay  hack  ia 

rrturn.  In  rrquiial.  or  in  reveuge  ;  lo  lecota- 

pcMM.- ;  io  ri  t)uite  cither  good  or  iU. 
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REPAYMENT,  r^pi'mint,  «.    The  act  of 

fe paving ;  the  thing  repaid. 
To  REPEAL,  fh'phW,  v.  «.  2S7.  To  recaU ; 

to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 
REPEAL,  r^-p4le'^  i.    Recall  from  exilo ; 

revocation,  abrogation. 
To  REPEAT,  r^.^te',  v.  a,  837.    To  lue 

again,  to  do  again ;  to  speak  again ;  to  tr^ 

again ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 
REPEATEDLY,  r^pi'tldli,  ad.  Over  and 

over,  more  than  once. 
REPEATER,  r^-p^t&r,  «.    98.    One  that 

repeats,  one  that  recites  ;  a  watch  tha^  strikes 

tlie  hours  at  will  hj  compression  of  a  spring. 
To  REPEL,  r^-p^l',  v,  a.  To  drive  back  an^ 

thing ;  to  drive  back  an  assailant. 
To  REPEL,  r^-plr,  i;.  n.    To  act  with  force 

contrary  lo  force  impressed  ;  ip  phjrsick,  to 

Repel  in  medicine  is  to  prevent  sacli  an  afflux 

of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part  as  would 

raise  it  into  a  tumour. 
REPELLENT,  ri-pll'llnt,  «.    An  applica- 

tion  that  has  a  repelling  power. 
REPELLER,r^.pinur,f  .QS.One  that  repels. 
To  REPENT,  re-olnt',  v.  a.    To  think  o» 

anjr  thing  past  with  sorrow ;  to  express  sor- 

row  for  something  past ;  to  have  such  sorrow 

for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life. 
To  REPENT,  rfc.pint*,  c.  «.     To  remember 

with  sorrow  ;  to  remember  with  pious  sorrow  j 

it  is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
REPENTANCE,  r^-p^nt'lnse,  «.    Sorrow 

for  anjr  Uiing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as 

priKluees  newness  of  life,  penitence. 
REPENTANT,  rfc-plnt'int,  a.    Sorrowful 

for  the  past ;  sorrowful  for  sin ;  expressing 

sorrow  for  sin. 
To  REPEOPLE,  rfc-pi^'pl,  v.  a.    To  stock 

wiili  peoplf  anew. 
To  REPEKCUSS,  re-plr-kfts',  c.  a.  To  beat 

hack,  to  drive  hack. 
REPERCUSSION,  rt-plr-kfish'fin,  a.   The 

act  of  driving  buck,  rebound. 
REPERCUSSI  y  E,  r^p^r-kiis'slv,  a.  Having 

the  power  of  driving  back,  or  causing  a  re- 
bound ;  rep<*lifnt ;  driven  back,  rebounding. 
REPERTITIOUS,  rlp-p^r-tJsh'is/i.  Found, 

guined  by  tindin^. 
REPKUTORV,   r.ip'pir.t&r4,   «.   »1«.    A 

trrasiiry,  a  niHgazine. 
REPETITION,  r^p4-tl8h'iii,  ».  681.  Itera- 
tion of  the  same  tiling ;  recital  of  the  same 

words  over  apain  ;  the  act  of  reciting  or  re> 

htursing  ;   recital  from  memory,  as  distinct 

from  reading. 
To  REPINE,  ripW,  r.  a.   To  frti,  to  vex 

oiie's  self,  to  be  discontented. 
REPINER,  r^plne'&r,  «.  06.  One  that  freU 

or  murmurs. 
To  REPLACE,  r^-plW,  v.  a.  To  pat  again 

in  (he  former  place  .  to  put  in  a  new  place. 
To  REPLAIT,  ri-pUte',  r.  a.    To  fold  one 

part  over  another. 
To  REPLANT,  r*-plint',  r.  a.    To  plant 

anew. 
REPLANTATION,  ri-pUn-ll'shin,  $.  The 

act  of  planting  again. 
To  REPLENISH,  rc-plln'nlsb,  r.  a.      To 

ftd'ck,  t't  tii!  ;  to  cotisutmuate,  to  complete. 
To  REPLENISH,  re-pltn'nlsh,  r.  n.    To  be 

Ri:i'LETE,  replete',  a.    FaU,  completely 

filkd. 


REPLETION,  r^pUshaa,  s.    Tbeititotf 

being  over-full. 
REPLEVI ABLE,  ri-pllv'TM-bl,  a.  Wkt 

may  be  replevined. 

To  REPLEVIN,  ri-pUv'vIn,  >  t.  a.  To  lake 

To  REPLEVY,  rM^v^*,     f    backorsrt 

at  liberty  any  thing  seiaed.upon  secohtv  fivea. 

REPLICATION,    r4p-pli-klah£,  s.  ttl. 

Rebound,  repercussion ;  r^plj,  answer. 
To  REPLY,  ri-plP,  r.  a.    To  aas««,  to 

make  a  return  to  an  answer. 
REPLY,  re-plK  «.    Answer,  retain  tau 

anfwvr. 
REPLYER,  r^-pll'&r, «.  96.  He  (bat  makes 

a  rttoni  to  an  answer. 
ToREPOLI£lii,r^p^lIsh,a.a.   To  POM 

again. 
To  REPORT,  ri-pArf ,  r.  a.    To  ooiie  by 

popular  ramour ;  to  give  repala  ;  tu  giw  m 

account  of. 
R£PORT>  r^-p&rt;  s.     Romoiir,    popalar 

fame;    repute,    poblick   character;  acaoMt 

i^ven  by  lawyers  of  cases ;  sound,  reperc»> 

sion. 
REPORTER,  r^.p6rt'&r,  t.  96.  Relater,  «e 

that  gives  an  acct/unt. 
REPORTINGLY,  rMrtlng-l*,  a<f.    Bj 

common  fame. 
REPOSAL,  r^-pA'sil, «.  86.  Tba  aot  of  n- 

posing. 
ToREPOSE,r^-pAze',v.a.  ToUytoiMt; 

to  place,  as  in  confidence  or  trast. 
To  REPOSE,  r^.p^'  a.  a.  To  alaep,  lok 

at  rest ;  to  rest  in  conndenca. 
REPOSE,  r^.p^',  a.    Sleep,  rcat^^iict; 

cause  of  rest. 
REPOSEDNESS,    r^-p^ajd-n^  a.  Stf. 

State  of  being  at  rest. 
To  REPOSITE,  ri-pia'aJt,  a.  «.  Tolayi^ 

to  lodge  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 
REPOSITION,  re-pi^aUb'^n,  a.  The  act  of 

replacing. 
REPOSITORY,  re-p^a'^-tir-^,  «.     A  pbce 

where  any  thing  is  safely  laid  up. 
To  REPOSSESS,  th-ptt-tis',  a.  a.    1V»  po«- 

TOR^REHEND,  rlp-pr^blad',  p. a.  T* 
reprove,  to  chide ;  to  blaiue,  to  crnsare. 

REPREHENDER,  rlp-pr^-b^'ir,  *- 
Blaroer,  censurer,. 

REPREHENSIBLE,  rJp-pr^-h^'a^U,  a 
filameahle,  censurable.  * 

REPREHENSIBLENESS,  rjp-pr^-bja'f^ 
bl-n^, «.  Blameableness. 

REPREHENSIBLY,rlp.pr^&i'a^U^ai 
BUmeably. 

REPREHENSION,  rtp-pr^-bb'sb^  a 
Reproof,  open  blame. 

REPREHENSIVE,  r^pr^h^n'air,  e. 
Given  in  reproof. 

To  REPRESENT,  rlp-pr^afaf ,  r.  a.  Tte 
exhibit,  as  it  the  thin^  exhibited  were  prescai. 
to  describe,  to  show  in  any  particuUi  diaiac- 
ter ;  to  fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  vicansas 
character ;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

REPRESENTATION, rip.pr*.a&  U'ikia, 
s  Image,  likeness  ;  act  of  kupntirtit*^  a  vica- 
rious cimracter  ;  respectful  di^cUrstitw* 

REPRESENTATIVE,  r^ppr^xrnl  atir,  •. 
512.  Exhioitiug  a  kimiluude  ;  bconuc  t^ 
charHCter  or  power  «if  anotli«-f. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  rep  prc-a«nli4lr,». 
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One«iliiUlin(!  the  tSkenen  of  anoUier ;  one 

cMrciting  ihe  vicmfious  power  guen  b  y  an. 

other ;  thai  by  which  any  thing  i»  shown. 
REPRESENTER,  rfep-prt-zent'Or,  t.    One 

who  fthiiw*  or  exhibit!  i  one  who  heart  a  tica- 

ri«»us  character.  •     a     *    2 

BEPRE8ENTMENT,  rtp-pre  jstof  mtot,  ». 

linage  or  idea  oropoted,  as  exhibiting  the 

likenets  of  tinnetVmg. 
To  REPRESS,    r^-prls',  T.  «.   To  crush,  to 

pnt  down,  10  tuhdue.  .        - 

REPRESSION,  r^prlah'iD,  s.    Act  of  re- 


rIprSsIVE,  r^prSs'slir, «.  158.  Hafing 
power  10  represi,  acting  to  rc|ne«». 

To  REPRIEVE,  ri-preiv',  r.  a.  «T5.  T« 
respite  after  senlcticc  of  deat)i»  to  give  a  «• 

RfS^RlEVE,  T^.pr^eT', «.  «6.  RMpite  after 

sentence  of  death  ;  lyspile. 
To  REPRIMAND,  rip-prt-miiid',  »•  a.  79. 

To  chide,  to  lepriMre.    ,      ,    ,,         ^  - 

REPRIMAND,  rlp-prfe-roind',«.   Reproof 

To*£&p1aiNf,  rf-prlnt',  ».  a.  To  renew  tht 
impffctsion  oC  any  thing  ',  to  print  a  new  cdi» 
lion. 

REPRISAL,  rh'prVtH,  i.  88.  Something 
acked  bj  way  of  rauliatiou  ^r  robborj  or 

REl!*RisE,  r^.prlze',  i.  The  act  of  takinf 
tomethiiig  in  retaliation  of  injury. 

To  REPROACH,  ri-priuh',  r.  «.  To  cen- 
•ore  ill  opprobriotit  trrmt  as  a  crime  ;  to  cliarge 
with  a  fault  in  setere  language  j  to  upbraid  la 

Snrral. 
BROACH,  r^-prAtsh',  f.  «9G.    Cenwe, 

infamy,  shame.  1    .  ,1  .  , 

REPROACHABLK,      r*.prilrii'l-bl,      c 

Worthy  of  reproach. .       ,         -  ^ 

REPROACHFUL,  r^prAtsh'fftl,  a.    Scpi^ 

riloat,  opprobrious  ;  shameful,  infanioos,  vile. 
REPROACHFULLY,    ri-priuh'fai4,  ad. 

Opprobrioosly,  ignorointously,  tcumloosly ; 

shaaefttily.  Infamnusly. 
REPROBATE,  rlp'prA-bkte,  a.    Utt   to 

virtue,  lost  to  grace,  abandoned. 
REPROBATE^rip'P^b^»»-  A  mao  loat 

to  virtue,  a  wretch  abandoned  t4i  wickedness. 
To  REPROBATE,  rip'prA-blite,  r.  a.    To 

disallow,  to  reject ;  to  ahandon  to  wickedness 

and  eternal  destruction;  tt»  abandon  to  his 

sentence,  without  hope  of  pardon. 
REPUOBATENESS,    r6p'pri-bAte4i*t,   i. 

The  stale  of  being  reprobate. 
REPROBATION, rip-pr&-b&'»hfin,f.   The 

actofabanduiihig,ot  state  of  being  abandutied 

to  eternal  de»Uoction  ^  a  condciaiatury  sen- 


To  REPRODUCE,  r*.prA.d&ie',  r.a.  5W. 

To  produce  again,  to  produce  anew. 
REPRODUCTION,  ri-prA-d&k'shfin,  f.Tbe 

•ct  of  producing  aiiew. 
REPROOF,  ri-prWr,  «.  Blame  to  the  face, 

repreheruion.  ,      ,,    -  ..  «. 

REPROVABLR,  r*.pr&Av'4.bl, «.    Blame- 

able,  worthy  of  reprehension.— See  Mnvc^te. 
To  REPROVE,  r^prWv'    r.  n.    To  blame, 

to  oeusore  ;  to  charge  lo  tlie  face  with  a  fault ; 

to  chide.  .      ,,    , 

REPROVER,   r^prWv'fir,   a.     A   repre- 

teider,  one  that  reproves. 
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To  REPRUNE,  r^-prMn',  v.  a.  U9.    To 

pruie  a  second  time. 
REPTILE,  flp'til,  tt.  140.    Creeptag  upon 

REPTILE,  riptll, «.  An  aniawl  that  creepa 
upon  many  feet    .     ,      ,     .  «*     , 

REPUBUCAN,  rf-p*bai-kln,  a.  Placing 
the  gotcrniuenl  in  the  people. 

REPUBUCAN,re-p&b'l^-kln,».  One  who 
thinks  a  commonwealth  without  monarchy  the 
best  governroeiit.  ,  .  *    » 

REPUBLICANISM,  T^pftbae-Mn-km,  ». 
Attachment  to  a  republfcan  government.— 
Mtuoru 

REPUBLICK,r^-piblik,#.  ConMDonwanltb, 

state  in  which  the  power  is  lodged  In  Bkire 

than  one.  ...  *  ■     1...1 

REPUDIABLE.  r*-pA'dW-bl,  or  rf-pTji- 

i.bl,B.  29S,li94,S7«.    Ftt  to  be  aej^Jted 

or  divorced.  .     .     1  ,  •     •#,! 

To  REPUDIATE,  r*-p&'d*.4le,  or  r*-pA34 

Ite,  r.  a.  To  divorce,  to  pot  away. 
REPUDIATION,  f*-p6^rah6n»  i. 

vorce,  rejection.       .     ,       . 
REPUONANCF^  r^-pftg'Wte.  }a.  Ii 
REPUGNANCY,  rc-p&i,^n-a*,Ulatency 

contrariety  ;  reloctuiicr,  unwilKitgncss,  sUag 

file  of  opp«>site  pjis^iuns. 
REPUGNANT,  rt-p6g'oAat,a.  Disabedliiit 

reluctant;  contrary,  "pp'tiie. 
REPUGNANTLY,  r*.p6g'mUl.U,  ad.  Con- 
tradictorily, relucyntly.     ,     ,    .  _, 
To  REPULLULATE,  r^-p^'lt-Ute,  e.a.  To 

bod  af^aiiL. 
REPULSE,  r^-pftlse',  t.  17T.  The  condition 

of  bemg  driven  off  or  put  aside  from  any 

attempt. 
To  REPULSE,  ri-.p&lse',  r.  a.  To  beat  back, 

to  thive  off.        .     ,        ,  «-         * 

REPULSlfJN,  rl-pil'§h4n,  a.  ITT.  Tfce  act 

or  power  of  driving  off  from  itself. 
REPULSIVE,  r^.pil'slv.   a.    Driving  off, 

havinc  the  power  t«  beat  back  or  drive  off. 
To  REPURCHASE,  f*.pirtakla,  a.  a.    To 

buv  again.  -       .     *  ^. 

REI^UTABLE,  r*p pi-tl-W,  a.Bowmrablc, 

not  infamous.— See  Ac^dtmv. 
REPUTABLY,  r^p'pfi-tl-bU,  ad.   Without 

discredit.  •     .    .       »  ^     ... 

REPUTATION,  r^n-d-tli'ahOn,  a.    Credit, 

honour,  character  •!  good. 
To  REPUTE,  r^-p&te',  r.  a.  To  hold,  lo  ac- 
count, to  think. 
REPUTE,  ri-pAtc',  $.  Character,  repnUUon ; 

e»taUi»l»ed  opiiii«ni. 
REPUTELESS.  r^pAte'Ma,  a.    DlarepuU- 

ble,  divgractrful. 
REQUEST,  r^-kw^t',  t.  P^Hion,  entreaty, 

repute,  credit. 
To  REQUEST,  r^-kwHt',  r.  a.    To  act,  to 

solicit,  to  eiilfeat 
REQUESTER.  ri-kw^it'6r,  i.  W.    Peli- 

flionvr,  wlicit«f . 
To  RKQUICREN,  r^-kwtk'k'a,  e.  a.  To  re. 

REQUIEM,  riliwc-^m,  a.  A  hymn  in  which 
tliey  impbfv  for  the  dead  Requiem  or  rrtt ; 
rest,  quiet,  peace. .        ,    ^ 

REQUtRABLE,  r^-kwM-bl,  a.    Fit  to  be 

To'^EQUlRE,  ri-kwW,  t.  a.  Todenand, 
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to  ftsk  A  thing  M  of  right  f  to  nuke  Mcettarj, 
to  need.  ^       .    , 

REQUISITE,  rlk'w^.<lt,  €.  Neoeflsary,  re- 

quired  by  the  iiature  of  things. 
REQUISITE,  rtk'wi-xit,  a.  164.  Any  thing 

REQUISITELY^rlk'w^z?t-li,af.    Neces- 

Muilv,  iu  a  requikite  niwiner. 
REQCISITENESS,  Tlk'mh'zli'nh, «.    Ne^ 


cessity,  the  tUle  of  being  requisite. 


Are- 


•REQUISITION,  rik-ltwi 

quiriog  or  demanding  of  •omethiitg. 

REQUITAL,  r^-kwl'til,  «.  88.  Return  for 
•ny  good  or  bad  office,  retaliation ;  reward, 
recompentew 

To  REQUITE,  r^-kwite',v.«.  To  retaliate 
food  or  ill,  to  recompense. 

REREWARD,  r^reVird^.  «.  The  rear  or 
last  troop. 

To  RESAIL  ri^e,  t». «.  To  sail  back. 

RESALE,  rl'iUe,  t.  Sale  at  aeoond  hand. 

To  RES ALUTEy  ri-fl-lAte',  v.  a.  To  aalnte 
or  greet  anew. 

Tb  RESCIND,  ri^lid',  v.  a.  To  cut  oil^  to 
abrogate  a  law. 

RESCISSON,  r^-alzh'ftn,  $.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting off,  abrogatbn. — See  Amemion, 

RESCISSORY,  r^k'zir-r^  a.  612.  Hay- 
ing the  power  to  cat  off.  « 

ToRESCRIBE,  rUkrlbe',v.  a.  To  write 
back  ;  to  write  over  again. 

RESCRIPT,  ri'akript,  «.  Edict  of  an  em- 
peror. 

foR£SCUE,rte'k&,f'.c.  To  aet  free  from 
anr  violence,  confinement,  or  danger. 

RESCUE,  rlalL&, «.  DeliTerance  from  Tio* 
fence,  danger,  or  confinement. 

RESCUER,r&'k&.ir,«.98.  One  that  reseuet. 

RESEARCH,  r^^rtah',«.  Inquiry,  search. 

To  RESEARCH,  ri-ajrtsh',  v.  a.  To  exa- 
mine, to  inquire. 

To  RESEAT,  r^-i^te',  v.  a.  To  seat  again. 

RESEIZER,  tk'U'zhx, «.  98.  One  that  aeiaes 


EIZURE,  r^«i'xh&rej«.  462.  lUpeated 

seizure,  seisure  a  second  time. 
RESEMBLANCE,  r^.zlm'blln•e,f.    like- 

nesa,  similitude,  represrnUtion. 
To  RESEMBLE,  r^sim'bl,  v.  a.  446.    To 

compare,  tu  represent  as  lilie  something  else  ', 

to  be  like,  to  have  likeness  to. 
ToRESEND,ri-a2nd',r.a.   To  lend  back, 

to  send  again. 
To  RESENT,  r^-s2nt',  v.  a.  446.    To  take 

well  or  ill  i  to  take  ill,  to  consider  as  an  bjury 

or  affront.  ^     , 

RESENTER,  r^-clnf&r,  i.  08.    One  who 

feels  injuries  deeply. 
RESENTFUL,  ri-zlnrfb,  a.    Eaaily  pro- 

vuked  to  anger,  and  long  retaining  iL 
RESENTINOLY^r^xJnting.l^,  ad.    With 

deep  sense,  with  strong  peroeption.with  anger. 
RESENTMENT,rA-s4nfmlnt,  s.  Strong  per- 

oeptiou  of  guod  or  ill ;  deep  sense  of  injury. 
RESERVATION,  r&4r.Ti'ahin,   t.    Ke- 

•errr,  cuncealment  uf  something  in  the  mind  ; 

something  kept  back,  something  nut  given 

np ;  custody,  state  of  beiOK  treaanred  up. 
RESERVATORY,   r^.slr'vl.t&r4,  8.  612. 

Place  in  which  any  thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 
T»  RESERVE,  ri-z^rr',  «.  «.    To  keep  in 
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store,  to  save  to  tone  other  pnrpoie ;  lo  i^ 

tain,  to  lay  np  to  a  future  tiose. 
RESERVE,  re-sjnr', «.  Something  kept  fer 

exigence ;  something  cuncealed  in  the  mkad  ^ 

exception;  modesty,  caution  in  persotml  b«- 

haviour. 
RESERVED,  r^.sinr'd',  a.  S60.  Modest,  mC 

loosely  free ;  sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 
RESERVEDLY,  ri-slrv'dl4,  ad.  S64.  WUk 

reserve;  coldly. 
RES£RVEDNESS,r^s2rVd'nJa,«.  Qom- 

ness,  want  of  openness. 
RESERVER,  r^-zir'v&r,  «.    One  that  ve- 

serves. 
RESERVOIR,  riz-ir-Tw&r',  §.  Place  nken 

any  thing  is  kept  in  store. 
To  RESETTLE,  rh-dtO^  v.  a.    To  aettte 

R^Sim'LEMENT,  r^-slt^-mlnt, «.     T%o 
_ act  of  Kttling  again;  the  state  uf  tettfinc 

To%Je!sIDE,  r(-Eide',  v.  a.  447.  To  Ufe,  to 

dwell,  to  be  present ;  tu  subside. 
RESIDENCE,  rk'^inae,  r.  446.    Act  ot 

dwelling  in  a  place ;  place  of  abode,  dwcUiaf; 

that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  liqaora. 
RESIDENT,  fitfk-dinty  a.  446.  Dwelling  or 

having  abode  in  any  place. 
RESIDENT,  ris'A-d&it,  i.  An  agent,  aUaif 

ter,  or  officer  i^iding  in  any  distant  place 

with  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador. 
RESIDENTIARY,     r^4-d^'ahir4,      « 

Holding  residence. 
RESIDUAL,  th'zld  J&  •  ll,  446.  ( a.  ReUting 
RESIDUARY,  ri-z{d'j&.lr4,    (    to  the  re* 

sidue  ;  relating  to  tlie  part  remaining. 
RESIDUE,  rh^fzh-dh,  j.  446.  The  remaialaf 

part,  that  which  is  lefL 
To  RESIGN,  ri-zbe',  r.  a.  446,447.    Tb 

give  up  a  claim  or  possession  ;  to  yield  up  ;  to 

submit,  particularly  to  submit  to  rrovidcooe ; 

to  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur. 
RESIGNATION,  r^z-zig-nk'ah&n,  a.    The 

act  of  resigning!  or  giving  up  a  claim  oi  poa- 

session  ;  submission,  unresisting  acquiescence; 

submission  without  murmur  to  the  will  of  God. 
RESIGNER,  r^-zl'n&r,  j.  96.    One  that  re- 

signs. 
RESIGNMENT,  r^-xlne'rafet,   $.    Aet  of 


resigning. 
RESILIENCE,  r^-sIl'Mnae,    \$.  The  act 
RESILIENCY,  r^zil'i4n-a^,  /    of  atart- 
'  ing  or  leaping  back. 
RESILIENT,  r^.Eil'^4ot,  a.  446.    StartSi« 

springing  back. 
RESILITION,  r2s4.lUh'in,  t.    The  act  gf 

or  springing  back. 
RESIN,  rto^ln,  «.  446.    The  fat  aulphnroaa 

part  of  some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or 

procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate  with  oil 

or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous  menstruum. 
RESINOUS,  r&E'in.&s,  a.  Containing  reaia, 

consisting  of  resin. 
RESINOUSNESS,   ria1n.ib-n&,   a.    1W 

quality  of  being  resinous. 
RESIFISCENCE,    r&^.pVs&ice,  a.  618. 

Wisdom  after  tlie  fact,  repentance. 
To  RESIST,    ri-aiat',  r.  a.  446,  447.    Td 

opp<ise,  tu  act  against ;  not  tu  give  wi^. 
RESISTANCE,  r^iiflnae, «.    The  aoief 

vsisting,  opposition  ;  the  quality  of  noiyiil8* 

ing  to  force  ur  external  mfpfesaioa.. 
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ECSIOTIBILITY,  ri-sltt4.bil'^a,  $.  QiU- 

litv  of  resitting. 
EE8ISTIBLE,  r^-xisf^bl,  «.  406.     That 

ntay  be  re«i»led. 
RESISTLESS,  r^-sfstlls,  «.    InreiUUble, 

thAt  cwiiiot  be  oppoted. 
RESOLV A BLE,  r^-z^M-bl,  a.  445.    That 

■MjT  be  soAi  vaed  or  tepanUed  ;   capable  of 

•tJutiou,  or  oi  being  made  lets  obtcare. 
RESOLUBLE,  rk'^-lA-bl,  a.    That  may  be 

melted  or  diMolved. 

1  k«T«  pl«rcd  tiM  accent  on  Ibc  irti  lyllaMc  of  this 
wvrd,  for  the  mmc  r««MMi  wbkh  lodaoid  tme  to  pUc« 
U  ea  lb«  iru  of  OuokMs. 

1  kavc  differed  from  •ome  of  oer  ortboiipiats  In  thU 
acecotvatiAo,  an<1  the  anecrlaloly  that  rcigoi  among 
iWn  will  be  a  Mficient  apulofy  for  bavins  rccoarte 
to  «iok>cy*  v^'hicb  It  dearly  tbowa  by  Ibe  aceeoc 
wbkb  all  of  tbcm  placa  apon  tbe  tecond  tylUbla  of 

JMtMmhU,  SberMan,  Aab,  BMbanan,  W.  JohnMoa, 


Parry,  Enlick,  Dr.  Jobnton't  qnarto. 
[enrlcb.r      *       "       •       -    ■       •  • 


DU$$fuHe,  Kenrlck,  Barclay,  Feaalof.  Bailey,  Jobo- 

•oo't  folio. 
Mt^tUMt,  Aak,  Barclay,  Fenalag,  Eotlck,  Jobuaon't 

qaarto. 
ibMTaMr,   Bberldan,  Sc^tt,  Kenrlck,  Jobnton't  folio. 
To  RESOLVE,  re-z6lv',  v,  a.    To  inform ; 

to  aoUe,  to  clear  ;  to  tettic  in  an  opinion ;  to 

fix  in  deiermiiiattou  ;  to  melt,  to  dissolve  ,  to 

MMilfze. 
To  RESOLVE,  r^-s^lT",  v.  a.  To  determine, 

to  decree  within  one's  self;  U>  melt,  to  be  dis- 

aoUed. 
RESOLVE,  r^.z^l?',  t.    Reaolatlon,  fixed 

determination. 
RESOLVEDLY,  r^-xAlt 'ld.l^,ad.S65.  With 

firmness  and  cnustancj. 
RE80LVEDNESS,r^xAlT'ld.|ilf,«.  Reao- 

latifrii,  constancy,  flrmiiett. 
RESOLVENT,  r^.s^l'v^Dt,  a.    That  which 

has  the  power  of  causing  solution* 
RESOLVEK,  r^z6lv'6r,  a.  96.    One  that 

funat  a  6rm  resolution;  one  that  dissolves, 

one  that  sepemtrs  parts. 
RESOLUTE,   rlz'&'l&te,  a.     Determined, 

constant,  firm. 
RESOLUTELY,  rlz'^l&te-l^,  ad.    Deter- 

niinatele,  siriuliij. 
RESOLOTENESS,  rlz'^l&tenlt.a.  Deter- 

ounaietiest,  tute  of  being  fixed  in  icsolotion. 
RESOLUTION,  riz-^lfrsh&o,  a.    Act  of 

clearing  difficulties ;  analysis,  act  of  separating 

ooj  tbnig  into  constituent  parts ;  dissolution; 

Jlxed  deterroioatiun,  settled  thought ;  firm* 

nest,  steadiness  in  good  or  bad ;  determina- 

cioa  of  a  cause  in  courts  of  justice. 
RESOLUTIVE,  r^xAl'&.tir,  a.  SIS.  HaTing 

tbe  DO wcr  to  dissolve. 
RESONANCE,    riz'x^nlnse,  a.    Sound, 

reaouud. 
RESONANT,  rla'z^nlnt,  a.  SOS.    Sound, 

fcaouodtna. 
To  RESORT,  ri-E^rf ,  c.  a.    To  have  re- 

coor«e  to ;  to  freouent }  to  repair  to  ;  to  fall 

back  ;  a  term  \u  law. 

f^  tome  apeakart  proaoeace  Iblt  word  so  at  to 
rikyiwe  wttb  ty^rt ;  b«t  at  Ihit  m  not  tbe  mwtl  nMitl 

KMMariMtoa.  to  U  It  not  Iba  moM  afreeable  to  aaa> 
y.  Tbal  It  U  not  Ibe  moat  nmal  appears  from  tbe 
e*«iim«ey  af  teerMan,  Kcnrick.  fkott.  Smiib,  W. 
J  aktnutm,  and  Vtrrj,  wbo  prononoce  It  as  I  bave  done. 

RESORT,  r^-a6rf,  «.  Frequency,  aaaembly  ; 
cuocoartc ;  moveonent,  active  power,  spring. 

m 


To  RESOUND,  r^z&and',  v.  a.    To  echo, 

to  celebrate  by  sound ;  to  tell  ao  as  to  be 
heard  far  ;  to  return  sounds. 
To  RESOUND,  ri-z^find',  r.a.  To  be  echoed 

back. 
To  RESOUND,  ri'siind,  e.   a.  440.    To 

sound  apain, 
RESOURCE,  r^-a^rse',  «.  818.    Some  new 
or  unexpected  means  that  offer,  resort,  expe- 
dient.— See  Source. 
To  RESOW.  r^.iA',  v.  a.  To  aow  anew. 
To  RE8FEAK,  r^-ap^ke',  r.  a.  To  answer. 
To  RESPECT,  r^-sp^kt',  «.  a.    To  regard, 
to  have  regard  to  ;  to  consider  with  a  low  de- 
gree of  reverejtce ;  to  have  reUtion  to ;  to 
lo4»k  toward. 
RESPECT,  r^-splkt;  a.  Regard,  attenUon; 
reverence,  honour;   awful  kindness;    good- 
will;   partial    ra^ard;    reverend    character; 
manner   of  treating   others;   consideration, 
motive ;  relation,  regard. 
RESPECTABLE,  f^ip&'tl-bl,  a.  Deaerr- 
ing  of  respect  or  regard. 

t^  llilt  word,  like  tevcral  otbert  of  tbe  taiae  form. 
It  freonenlly  dittorted  by  ao  accent  oa  tbr  arte  ty lia- 
ble. Whvn  tbere  are  no  ancomblntbie  cootonanit  In 
tbr  latter  f«  liable,  ibUaccentaatlon  it  n«4  Improper. 
at  desjficabie,  dUvutmbUt  preferable,  ttt. ;  bat  wbaa 
contonanis  of  tu  dif ereni  an  orfan  at  rl  and  pf  ctccar 
In  tbe  pennitlmtte  and  antepenaMlmai*  tyllablet  4^ 
wurdt  wiiboot  ibc  accent,  ibe  diOcolty  of  pronoandng 
them  it  a  taflklent  rraton  for  placiof  tbe  accent  oa 
tbcm  in  order  to  attitt  tba  prunanclalion :  and  acconl. 
lofly  wc  Sod  almoti  every  word  of  tbit  form  baa  tbe 
•acent  upon  tbeac  letters  at  deUetabte^  dtstrvcObte, 
ptrceptibit.  stueepUUe,  diteerptibk,  dec. ;  betktca. 
aa  It  coniribaiet  greatly  to  plar«  tbe  accent  on  ibe 
moti  ligalOcant  part  of  ibe  word,  wbcn  otber  rcatona 
do  not  forbid,  this  eigbt  to  determine  at  to  lay  ibe 
tireat  apun  tbe  t«cond  tyllable  of  lb  c  w»rd  In  qnt •• 
tlon.  Tbit  it  the  accem nation  of  Mr.  AroU,  Mr.  Bn- 
cbantn.  W.  Jobfttinn,  Bailry,  and  Enlick ;  and  If  Dr. 
Joknton,  klr.Sberldao.  Dr.  Atb,  Dr.  Krurick,  Bar- 
clay,  Frnning.  and  rerry,  bad  Interted  tbe  word  In 
tbeir  Dictinoarie*,  Ibey  wonid.  In  all  prob4bilily,have 
accented  tbe  word  in  the  tame  manner.  Since  tbe  ant 
edition  of  thit  Dictionary,  1  tee  tbit  It  Ibc  cate  wlib 
Ibe  quarto  rdlUon  of  Dr.  Jobntoe.  8aa  jiccejfimkk, 
C^rrupfibU,  and  Jrrt/rmembie, 

RESPECTER,  ri.8p4kf&r,  a.  08.   One  that 

has  partial  regard. 
RESPECTFUL,   ri-apihtfiU,  a.   Oram. 

nious,  full  of  outward  civility. 
RESPECTFULLY,  r^-tp^f (lill4,  ad.  With 

some  degree  of  rtverenot. 
RESPECTIVE,  r^plk'tlv,  a.  SIS.   Parti- 

colar,  relating  to  particular  persons  or  things, 

belonging  to  each  ;  relative,  not  absolute. 
RESPECTIVELY,  r*-ap4^'tiv.l*,  ad.    Par- 

ticularly,  aa,  each  belongs  to  each;  relatively; 

not  abkolutely. 
RESPERSION,  r^tp^ah&n,  a.  The  act  of 

sprinkling. 

RESPIRATION.  ria.p^.ri;sh&n, a.  The  act 

of  breathine  ;  relief  from  toil. 
To  RF^PIRE,  r^spbre',  e. «.  To  breathe ;  to 

catch  breath  ;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  from  toil. 
RF-SPITE,  r^s'pit,a.  140.  Reprieve,  auapen- 

sinn  of  a  capital  tenteiice  ;  pause,  interval. 
To  RESPITE,  r*s'plt,  r.  a.  To  relieve  by  a 

pause  ;  tu  sutprnd,  to  delay. 
RESPLENDENCE,  r^^plln'dlnae,l«.Lya- 
R£SPLEND£NCY,r^-apl^'d^*i^,i      tre. 


splcodoar. 
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ll£SPLENDENT,rl-tpUn'd&it,4i.  Bright, 

tiavini;  a  beautiful  loklre. 
RESFLENDENTLY,  ri-spllndlnt-l*,  ad. 

With  lustre,  bii^itij',  spleudUiiy. 
To  RESPOND,  re-ap6nd',  r.  «.  To  answer; 

tn  corre«poHd,  t<»  suit.     Little  ased. 
RESPONDENT,  r^-8p6nd'4nt,  j.    An  an- 
swerer in  a  suit ;  one  whose  province,  in  a  set 

disputation,  is  to  refute  objections. 
RESPONSE,  r*-8p6n8e',  i.     An  answer; 

answer  made  bj  the  con{^regati«>ii ;  reply  to 

an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation. 
RESPONSIBLE,  r^-8p6n's^.bl,  a.  Answer- 

able,  accoujitable  ;  capable  of  dischai^iing  an 

obli^'ation. 
R£SPONSIBLENESS,r^.8i>l(u'8^.bl.nls,«. 

State  of  being  nblised  or  qualilied  to  answer. 
RESPONSION,  rl-sp^'fth&n,  s.  The  act  of 

answering. 
RESPONSIVE,  r^-«p6n'8lr,  a.  Answering, 

mailing   answer;   conespoudent,   sahed    to 

something  else. 
RESPONSORY,  ri-spdn  s&r4,  a.  612.  Con- 

taining  answer.-— See  DomaUck. 
REST,   r^st,   f.    Sleep,  repose ;  the  final 

sleep,  the  quietness  of  death  ;  stillness,  cessa- 
tion of  motion  ;  quiet,  peace,  cessation  from 

disturbance  ;  cessation  from   bodil v   iaboar ; 

support,  that  on  which  any  thing  leans  or 

rests  ;  place  of  repose  ;  6nal  hope  ;  reuiaiuder, 

what  rrniwjjs. 
REST,  rist,  s.  OthecB,  thofe  which  remain 
To  REST,  r^t,  r.  a.    To  sleep,  to  slumber ; 

to  die ;  to  be  at  Quiet  ^  to  be  wittiout  motion  ; 

to  be  still :  to  be  hxed  iii  any  state  ornpinioo  ; 

to  cease  trom  labour;  to  be  satisfied,  to  ac- 
quiesce ;  to  lean,  u>  be  supported  ;  to  be  left, 

to  remain. 
To  REST,  r^t,  r.  a.  To  lay  to  rest ;  to  place 

as  on  a  supi^ort 
RESTAON  ANT,  r^-slAg^ibt,  a.    Remain- 
ing without  flow  or  motion. 
Vo  RESTAONATE,  r^stig'n&te,  v.  n.    To 

stand  without  flow, 
RESTAON  ATION,  ristlg-ni'shfin,  i.  The 

state  of  standing  without  flow,  course,  or  mo- 

tiotu 
RESTAURATION,ri8.tirkshin,  a.    The 

act  of  Meovering  to  tha  farmer  sute. 

t^  This  word,  thoafh  reg«l«rly  foraied  from  lb* 
%aH^'iUHamrmti0,  Is  sow  eailrvljr  oat  oT  ast«  aad 
Medmrmii^m  immoveablv  ixed  in  iu  plac< 
IIESTEH,  r^-sti 
ainst  the  current. 


JUM9rmtt0m  immoveabiv  Bxi 

To  RESTEH,  r4-stlm',  V.  o.  To  force  back 

anlnst  the  current. 
RESTFUL,  rtef  f&l,  a.  Quiet,  being  at  rest 
RESTHARROW,  rist-hir  ^,  a.  A  plant 
RESTIFF,  ria'tif,  a.  Unwilling  to  stir,  reso- 
lute against  going  forward,  stubborn ;  being  at 
rest,  b«iug  less  in  motion. 
'1^  Tber*  Is  a  dcvialiun  from  propriety  in  tk«  use 
•r  tais  word  almost  too  Tiil(»r  to  dc««nr«  notice,  aad 
that  b  denominatinf  soy  ihing  stabborn  or  anruly 
ruHf.    Shakeapearc,  Swrft,  and  Davenaot,  as  wc  sco 
la  Jobnsoa,  have  n*ed  lli«  word  rttt^i:  bat  tiiis  is  an 
an  evident  corrapiioa  of  the  Frtacb  word  rtUiff,  and 
slioaM  be  toUily  laid  a»ldc. 

RESTIFNESS,  r^s'tifnts,  a.   Obstinate  re- 

luctance. 
RESTINCnON,  ri-stingk'shin,  a.  The  act 

of  eatinguishing, 

RESTITUTION,  rjs-t^t&'sh&n,  s.   Ihe  act 
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V  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away ;  uh 
act  of  rec<ivering  itA  former  state  or  po«tare. 

RESTLESS,  riatlls,  a.  Being  withosit 
sleep  ;  unquiet,  without  peace ;  inoumtant, 
unsettled  ;  not  still,  iu  contiuoal  aiotiuo. 

RESTLESSLY,  f^atl^^,  mL  Wilkost 
rest,  MBqaietiy.         ,       *       , 

RESTLESSNESS,  r<ataia-n<a,  a.  WaM  etf* 
sleep  j  want  of  iest«  nnqaietaess ;  '^^^'^n^ 
agitation. 

RESTORABLE,rUtA'rA-hl,a.  WbalaH| 
be  restttsed. 

RESTORATION,  rJs-t^^'ahiii,  s.  The  mX 
of  replacing  in  a  former  stale  ;  recovcrj. 

RESTORATIVE,  r^-st&'rl-tlT,  a.  That 
which  has  the  power  to  recruit  lile. 

RESTORATIVE,  r^^A'rl-tir,  a.  %\%.  A 
medicine  that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  ^e. 

To  RESTORE,  r^stire',  e.  a.  To  give  bade 
wlmt  has  been  lost  or  taken  awa.v  ;  ti»  bring 
back  ;  to  relrieTe  ;  to  bring  back  hmm  defe- 
neration, decleiision,or  ruin,  to  its  former  stale; 
to  recover  passaijes  in  books  from  corruptson. 

RESTORER,  ri-at^'r&r,  s.  98.  One  that  te- 
stores. 

To  RESTRAIN,  rl-strinc',  r.  a.  To  with- 
hold, to  keep  in ;  to  repress,  to  keep  in  aw« ; 
to  hinder  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  limit,  t«»  cun^ise. 

RESTRAIN  ABLE,  i^tii  aA-bl,  a.  CapcMe 
to  be  restrained. 

RESTRAINEDLY,  r^-str^'n^-l^,  md.  WtA 
restraint,  without  latitnde. 

RESTRAINER,  r^-str&'n&r,  s.  SOS.  One 
that  restrains,  one  tliat  withlioldk. 

R  ESTR  A I  NT,  r^-strJint;  s.  A  bridgaest  af 
liberty ;  pfoliibitifHi;  limiutlon,  restrictiaa  ;  mw 
pres9ion,hinderaoce  of  will;  act  of  witJiholding. 

T6  RESTRICT,  r^-strikt',  r.  a.  To  limit ;  to 
confine. 

RESTRICTION,  ri^trik%h6n,  a.  CooiM. 
nient,  liroit^ition. 

RESTRICTIVE,  r^-strlk'tlv,  a.  Eiprt^Mi 
limitation;  sty  ptick,  astringent 

RESTRICTIVELV,  rcstrlk'tiY-li,  arf.  With 
limitaliim. 

To  RESTRINGE,  r^-strlnjc',  r.a.  T«  limit, 
to  coufiue. 

RESTRINOENT,  r^stHn'jent,  a.  That 
which  haili  the  power  of  resuaitiitig. 

RESTY,  r^^,  a.— See  Eest^f.  Obstijutle 
in  standing:  •till. 

To  RESUBLIME,  ri.s&b-llme',  v.  a.  Te 
sublime  another  time. 

To  RESULT,  r^-aOlt',  a.  a.  446.  To  fly  hmck  ; 
U)  rise  as  a  conaequence  ,  te  lie  prodaeed  as 
the  effect  of  causes  jointly  concairriiif  ;  m 
arise  as  a  cundusiou  fnMn  premises. 

RESULT,  rer-filt',  s.  Resilience,  act  af  ty. 
ing  back  ;  cutiseqamioe,  effect  prodaeed  hy 
the  concurrence  of  co-operating  caiuea ;  i»- 
fereiicr  from  premisea  ;  resolve,  decisiaa. 

RESUMABLE,  r^-a^mA-bl,  a.    What  naj 

be  u ken  back. 

To  RKSUME,  r^-B&nc',  v.  a.  446.  To  teke 
back  what  has  been  given  ;  to  take  bach  what 
liai  heen  tMken  awa^  ;  tu  take  again  :  to  begin 
a^ain  what  was  broken  off,  as,  to  Rrsame  a 
discinirse. 

RESUMPTION,  r^aimahda,  s.  4IS.  The 
act  of  rr\nminff 

RES  VMPn  V£,  ra^aiffl'tlv,  a.  Taking  bMk 
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.«  BE3UPINATION,  ih^wL^flnAfMa^.  446. 

^      The  act  of  Ijing  on  the  back. 
,  ^To  AesURVEV,  iMr-^',  v.  a.  To  reTiew, 
^  to  tanrej  again. 
;^RESURttECTION,  rls-ir-rUc'thfto, «.  449. 

'.       Revival  from  the  dtftd.  return  from  the  gravt. 

;  To  RESUSCITATE,  r^.t&B's^.Ute,  v.  a.  446. 

i;>if    To  9tir  up  aiiew,  to  revive. 

';^  MiU8CITATION,r^-i6ii^t.U'shaD,«.The 

act  of  stirring  up  anew ;  tlie  act  of  reviving*  ur 

,,      Mate  of  being  revived. 

^'  IW  RETAIL,  i*-t4lc',  c.  0.  2W.  *  To  divide 

.^^  into  tmall  parcels ;  to  sell  iu  imall  qoantities; 

^    to  mU  at  second  hand ;  to  tell  in  broVen  parts. 

KTlliB  verb  and  aovji  nay  b«  elaMcd  with  Omm 

I  ^  Ptmclptmt,  No.  49t :  Umifh  IM  vtrli  to  to«Mtim«a 

^  «Miitad  o«  i^a  Ant  •jrlUM«,  and  the  aoaa  oa  iW  late 

L^ftETAJL,  r^'tile,  «.    Sale  by  small  qnan* 

'  rtrie*. 
r.  PSr AILER,  r^*tla&r, «.  One  who  felU  by 
M  aiaall  quamJiiea. 

( ^fb  RETAIN,  r^-tkoe',  v.  a.  fOl.    To  keep, 
'  [^\^p  in  niind  ;  to  keep  In  pay,  to  hire. 
tPrAINER,r^ti'n&r,«.96.  Anadheraat, 
.    a  dependant,  a  hanger-on ;  the  act  of  keep* 

ingdtpeiMiaaU,  or  being  iu  dependanee. 
-  ^  AETAiUS,  fh'tkkt\  P.  a.  To  take  Rg»4a. 
to  RETALIATE,  r^^l'Mkte,  r.  a.  111.  To 
frtom  by  giving  like  for  like,  to  repay,  to  re- 
-:'  qoile. 

iSTAUATION,  rt.ai44'shiii,  «.     Re- 
>     <|«kaJ.  ralurn  of  like  for  like. 
V  h  RETARD,  r^-tiid',  r.  a.    To  hinder,  to 
obstruct  in  swiftoess  of  courK ;  to  delay,  to 
.     put  otfl 
fl»  RETARD,  r^tinT,  v,  n.  To  atiy  back. 
lETARDATION,  rit.tirnl^ah&a,  a.  9S0. 
Iiindrsf»ce,  the  act  of  delaying. 
tETARDER,  rA-tird'&r,  «.  96.    Hindem, 

(»b*tructcr. 

*o  RETCH;  r^tah,  or  ritab,  v.  fi.  To  force 
op  aomethuig  froio  the  stomach. 
t^ThU  wortJ  is  darivvd  from  Ike  same  Saxoa  ori- 
w«l  as  (be  verb  fu  nock,  and  scaou  to  tignify  th« 
a»r  ncH*ni ;  rbe  009  Impfjrlae  iba  cxieasian  of  tha 
na ;  and  the  nib«r  of  the  throat  or  laags.  ho  fuod 
SSI  a,ilKrartfra,  appvsrs  eHber  for  spaliiag  or  pro> 
«aartag  iWns  dlCaraalijr ;  aod  thoofb  Dr.  Jobatoii 

C)  macW  a  distiBCtioa  to  tb«  ortb«ifra|»liy.  Ibf  proaiii- 
If        -  •     •   • 


Met 


nttoa  of  bvtb  1»  generally  tbe  same. 

lETCHLESS,  rltsbaia,a.    Careleia. 

DETECTION,  r^t^k'shin,  s.    The  aet  of 

(iiscnveritig  to  the  view. 
DETENTION,  ri.l4n'ah&ji,  a.    Tbe  act  of 

rruiiiiiig  ;  memory  ;  linutaliufi  j custody,  oni- 

ftnctiH-nt,  restraint. 
Kf^rrKNTIVE,  r^tln'tfv,  a.    Having   the 

po««r  of  rvtcntiun;  heviiig  nseiaory. 
AETKNTIVENESS,  r^.t£i'dv.n ja,  a.  Hav. 

iott  the  quality  of  retentiutk 
RETICENCE,  rkl*H  " 

b%  aile**ce. 
I^irriCLE,  r^t'^-.kU  8.  40S.  A  amaU  net 
RETICULAR,  ri.t(k'4.Ur,  a.    Having  tbe 

furm  of  •  email  net. 
Un*li:ULATED,  r^tik&.li.tid,a.    Made 

IKTIFORM,  rlt't^.fim,  e.    Having  the 

frfTtn  uf  a  nrt. 

!ETINUK,  r^4'^n4,orre.iin'n&,f.  Anon. 

bcf  ttUcfMitf«|  upon  a  principal  person,  a  train. 

ASS 


^•iinse, «.  Concealment 


1^  TMa  word  was  formerl  J  always  acceoced'oe  the 
aaeood  ayllable  •,  bet  tba  aaUpcD«HiiMi«  aoaaut,  to 
wbieh  oar  laogoage  is  so  proae  in  sinpias  of  tkrae 
syllables,  bas  so  gcoeralJy  oblaieed  as  to  make  It 
doobtrai  to  wbicb  side  tbe  best  asage  iocUocs.  Dr. 
Johasoo,  Sberidaa,  Asb,  Kenrick,  Narts,  Bail«y,aBd 
Fcnniof .  acoeat  tba  second  sylUbk ;  aad  Baebaeao, 
W.  Jobnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  aad  Entick,  tbe  Arsl. 
Scott  aceeats  b<>tk,  bat  prefers  the  ttrsc  la  ibis  ease. 
then,  analuf^y  oagbt  to  deckle  for  placiug  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllabic— 6c«  Priociptas,  No.  535,  aad  the 
word  Remnue, 

To  RETIRE,  retire',  r.  n.    To  retreat,  to 

withdraw,  to  go  to  a  place  of  privacy ;  to  re- 
^  treat  from  dancer ;  to  go  from  a  poblick  sta- 
"^  tion ;  to  £o  offfroro  company. 
To  RETIRE,  r^*tW, «.  a.  To  withdcaw,  to 

take  away. 
RETIRE,  rUW,  a.    Retreat,  retircneat 

Not  ill  use. 
RETIRED,  ri-tlr'd',  parf .  a.  Secret,  private. 
RETIREDNESS,    ri.tlr'd'n&,  a.  Solitude, 

privacy,  secrecy. 
RETIREMENT,  r^tlre'mlnt,  t.    Private 

abode,  sccfct  bmbiutaon  ;  private  way  of  life  ; 

act  of  witlidrawine. 
RETOLD,  r^.tAld',  port.  poaa.  of  Retell. 

Related  or  told  acnin. 
To  RETORT,  ri-tlrf,  r.  a.  To  throw  back  ; 

to  return  any  argaraent,  censore,  or  incivility; 
_  to  curve  back. 
RETORT,  r^-tSrf ,  a.  A  censore  or  incivility 

relumed  ;  a  chyroical  glass  vessel  with  a  beitt 

neck,  to  which  the  receiver  is  fitted. 
RETORTER,  r^lJrf  fir,  a.  08.  One  that  re- 
torts. ' 
RETORTION,  rt-tir'tbin,  a.    The  act  of 

retorting. 
To  RRTOSS,  r^.t^aa',  r.  a.  To  toia  back. 
To  RETOUCH,  retdub';  r.  a.   To  improve 

by  new  touches. 
To  RETRACE,  ri>trW,  v.  «.    To  trace 

back. 
To  RETRACT,  r^-trikt',  r.  a.  To  recall,  to 

recant. 
RETRACTATION,  r2t-tr4ktJi'sb&n,a.  5S0. 

Recantetiun,  chaii|te  uf  opiiiiou. 
RETRACTION,  r^-txlkahfio,  a.    Act   of 

witltdrmwing  something  advanced  ;  recanta- 
tion, decUratiuii  of  chiiuge  of  upiuion ;  act 

(^withdrawing  a  claiio. 
RETREAT,  rt-tr^te',  a.    Place  of  privacy, 

retlremeut ;  place  of  secority  ;  act  oi  retiriag 

before  a  superior  force. 
To  RETREAT,  ri-trite',  r.  n.    To  go  to  a 

private  abode  ;  t<>  take  shelter,  to  go  to  ^  place 

of  security  :  to  retire  from  a  superior  eaauy  ; 

til  )t**  out  or  the  former  place. 
RETREATED,    r^tr^lid,  part,  od.    Re- 

lirrd,  (tone  to  privacy. 
To  RETRENCH,  r^-trinah',  r.  a.    To  cut 

off,  to  pare  away  ;  ti»  confine. 
To  RBTKKNCH,  r^.trlo8b%  r.  a.    To  live 

with  \*%s  niaKMificeiice  or  elr){«i«ce. 
RETRENCHMENT,  r^4r^h'ailnt, a .  The 

act  of  liipiiini;  awnv. 
To  RETRIBUTE,  rArlrlb'&te,  r.  a.    To  pay 

back,  t4»  make  repayment  of. 

f^  I  hrfVi'diCeird  tf<*tn  Dr.  Jehnsoa,  Mr  Sherktan. 
■•41  aloM>«l  all  oar  oribof  ^  l«u,  to  %U\»i(,  tbe  irc««l  to 
tbe  MCuDtl  ayllable  «rf  Ibn  wi*rt|  tn  prvlrrencr  to  (|h 
Artt.  Hqi  wbilc  th«  verb*  a//H<*««le,  ci>Hl<i^«<r,aiid 
ftittributtf  b«va  Ibc  pennlUmaie  AMeiit,  It  i— i  a^ 
sard  not  to  give  rrrH6«irr  Ibe  same. 
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RETRIBUTION,  rit-tr^-bA'shan,  «.    Re- 
payment, rtrtani  accnmmo<)aied  to  the  aetloo. 
RKTRIBUTI VE,  re-tHfa'A-lK  612.  Jo.    R«- 
RETRIBUTORY,  ri-tri'bi-tdr-i,    J  paying, 

making  rr pay roeiit. 
RETRIEVABLE,    re-lri^v'l-bl,   a.    That 

ma?  be  reirietrd. 
To  RETRIEVE,  ri-trWv'^r.  a.  275.    Tore- 
cover,  tti  restore  ;  to  repair ,  to  nrgain ;  to  re- 

call,  to  bring  back.  .     ,      , 

RETROCESSION,  rit.trA^b'in,  «.  MO. 

The  act  of  fume.  back.     ,.,.<, 
RETROGRADATION,rlt.trA-gdl.d4'ah4n, 

t.  5S0.    The  act  of  euing  backward. 
RETROGRADE,  rlVtr^gr^de,  «.    G#iiif 

backwards ;  contrary,  opposite. 
R£TROORESSION,rlt.tr&-grl8h'iii,f .  6t0. 

The  act  of  going  backwards. 
RETROSPECT,  rlnri-sp^kt,  «.  6tO.  Look 

thrown  upon  thinirs  behind  or  things  past. 
RETROSPECTION,   r^t-tr^plkiihin,  «. 

590.    Act  or  faculty  of  looking  backwardi. 
RETROSPECTIVE,  rlt-trA-ipik'dv, «.  680. 

Looking  backwards. 
To  RETUND,  r^-t&nd^  v. «.    To  blunt,  to 

turu. 
To  RETURN,  r^-tfirn',  v.  m.  To  come  to  the 

same  place  ;  to  come  back  to  the  same  state ; 

to  go  back  ;  to  make  answer ;  to  revisit ;  after 

a  |[>eriodical  revolution,  to  begin  the  same 

again ;  to  retort,  to  recrimhiate. 
To  RETURN,   r^.t&ni',  v.  a.   To  repay,  to 

give  in  requital ;  to  give  back  ;  to  send  back ; 

to  give  account  of ;  to  transmit. 
RETURN,  rtiira',  $.  Act  of  coming  back ; 

profit,  advantage ;   repayment,    retribution* 

requital ;  act  oi  restoring  or  giving  back,  n- 

stitution ;  relapse. 
RETURNABLE,  r^-t&ni'l-bl,  «.    Allowed 

to  be  reported  back.    A  law  term. 
RETURNER,  r^.tAm'ir, «.  96.    One  who 

pays  or  remits  money. 
REVE,  rUv,  «.*See  Sker^f. ^The  bailiff  of 

a  franchise  or  OMOor. 
To  REVEAL,  r^-T^le',  vm.  227.  To  lav  open, 

to  disclose  a  secret ;  to  impart  from  HeaTeu. 
REVEALER,  r^v^ftr,  $.  W.    Discoverer, 

one  that  shows  or  makes  known  -,  one  that 

discovers  to  Tiew. 
To  REVEL,  riv'll,  v.  ii.  To  feast  with  looM 

and  clamorous  merriment 
REVEL,  r^ti,  s.    A  feast  with  loose  and 

noisy  jollity. 
To  REVEL,  r^-v<l',  v.  a.    To  retract,  to 

draw  back. 
REVEL-ROUT,  rlt'b'Mt,  t.    A  mob,  an 

unlawful  assembly. 
R£VELATION,r«T4-li'sh^  s.  Discovery. 

communication,  cummnnication  of  sacred  ami 

my«terious  troths  by  a  teacher  from  Heaven. 
REVELLER,  r<v4l.&r,  $.    One  who  feasts 


"•-"W*-rf... 


Loose  jollity,  fes- 


revelry; 

tive  mirth. 
To  revenge,  r^.vfnje',  v.  e.    To  retora 

an  injury  ;  to  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an 

enemy ;  to  wreak  oiie*s  wrongs  on  him  that 

infiicted  them. 
REVENGE,  r^v&0«'>  «*74.  Return  of  an 

injury. 
REVENGEFUL,  rt-vinje'f4l,  a.  Vindictive, 

fuUol  vengeaocv. 
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REVENOEPULLT,    i^vlitfe'lta^ 

Vindictively. 
REVENGER,  r^-vln'jir,  a.  98.    Om  ^ 

rrvenpcs 
REVENGEMENT^  r^.v&^e'ni^.  Ve 

ance,  return  of  an  injury 
REVENGINGLY,  r^.T&0 W'l^i  W.  With 

vengeance,  vindictively. 
REVENUE,  r^v'^n&,  or  r^.v2n'&,«. 

annual  profits  received  from  laikda  or 

funds. 


•  i^  This  word  seams  as  a«arly 
the  acceot  on  the  ftrsc  «od  second  syllaMe  as 
bot  as  it  is  of  the  same  form  and  ortgta  as  ai-ww^  Mi 
rwiimi€,  it  ooflit  to  follow  the  same  fortvaa.  tfuimm 
sccns  to  have  been  loag  locliniag  to  aretm  iW  ttm 
syllable,  and  avemu  has  decidedly  doae  ••,  ilMc«  Dr. 
Walls  observed  chat  it  was  M>Bw^aws  acccatad  o«  iW 
Second ;  and  by  this  relroceMlon  of  acceal,  as  it  m^ 
be  called,  we  may  easily  foresee  that  ihcat  tlira*  «««£ 
will  anifurmly  yield  to  ihe  aatepcaaltiasala  id  ii^ 
the  favoarite  accent  of  oar  laaf  aace,  coafbrwuMy  sa 
the  (eoeral  rale,  wblch  accenu  simples  of  thnt  nUa- 
Mes  apoa  tha  Srst.  Dr.  Jobason,  Mr.  M araa.  Md 
Bailey,  are  for  the  aceeot  oa  (he  secoad  syllaMa  ;  kat 
Dr.  Asli,Dr.  Kcariek,  Bvchaaaa.W.  JohMCow^Pany. 
Barclay,  Fanning,  aiKl  Eallck,  accaat  U  oa  tWfc«. 
Mr.  Sheridan  |{ives  both,  b«t  placas  tha  aat 
mala  accent  first.  SOS.— Sea  Oisaii  saaf  aad  J 
REVERB,  r4-v2rb',v.e.  To  strike  i 

to  reverberate.    Not  in  use. 
REVERBERANT,  ri-v&blr4nt, 

soundine,  beatinc  hack. 
To  REVERBERATE,  r^.vlrl)jr4te,  v.  a. 

555.    To  beat  back  ;  to  heat  in  an  iotanat 

furnace,  where  the  flaoie  is  reverbcrstcd  «paa 

tlie  matter  to  be  melted  w  cleaned. 
To  REVERBERATE,  r^-vlr'bir-ite,  v.  «. 

To  be  driven  back,  to  bound  back  ;  tci  rrinaml 
REVERBERATION,  r^-v^r-b^^'ahSaT*- 

The  act  of  heatine  or  driviiie  back. 
REVERBERATORY,  ri.vAra>^4.tir4»  c 

Returning,  beating  back. 

To  REVERE,  r^-vlre',  r.  a.    To  revercan, 

to  venerate,  to  recard  with  awe. 
REVERENCE,  rlv'ir^nse, «.   Vener«tk% 

respect,  awful  regard  *,  act  of  obeisance,  bo«« 

courtesy  ;  title  of  the  clergy. 
ToREVERENCE,r|T'ir.|nse,r.«.  To  re^avd 

with  rever^nce,  to  regard  with  awfal  reaped. 
REVERENCER,  riv'Jcr<a-sir,  a.  One  wW 

regards  with  reverence. 
REVEREND,    rjvlr^nd.   a.    Venefmbla. 

deserving  reverence ;  the  boaoraiy  epithet  «f 
*  the  clergy. 
REVERENT,    rjv'lt^nt,     c.      Hmable, 

eipressing  submission*  testifying  veficrvtmk 
REVERENTIAL,    r^-lr4n'shll,  a.    Ex 

pressinie  reverence,  proceeding  from  awe  aaid 

veneration. 
REVERENTIALLY,  rtv4r4n'shil4»  mL 

With  show  of  reverence. 
REVERENTLY,  r^v'^4nt.l^,  mi.  \ 

fullv.  with  awe.  with  reverence. 
REVERER,r^.T^r&r,  $,  One  who  i 

one  who  reveres. 
REVERSAL,  r^virsU,  a.    Change  of  nc^ 

tence. 
To  REVERSE,  r^-vlrse',  r.  c.    To  turn  np- 

side  down ;  to  overturn,  to  subvert ;  to  repeal ; 

to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  pot  each  in  the 

ca«e  i4  the  other. 
REVERSE,  r^v^rse',  $.  4S1.  Change,  vki*. 

situde  ;  a  contrary,  an  oppoatte;  the  side  oi 

the  coin  on  which  Um  brad  b  not  impmaed. 
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REVERS^LE,  i^Tira'^-bl,  a.  Capable  of 

brinfc  reversed. 
REVERSION,  r^.Tlr'sh&D,  $.    The  lUte 
of  being  to  be  possessed  after  the  death  uf 
the  present  possessor ;  saccestiun,  right   of 
succession. 
REVERSIONARY,  r^vlrfhin-i-r^,  a.  To 

be  enjoyed  in  soccession. 
To  REVERT,  ri-v^ri',  r.  a.    To  change,  to 

toni  to  the  contrary  ;  tu  turn  back. 
To  REVERT,  r*-r*rt',  r.  n.    To  return,  to 

fall  back. 
REVERT,  r^-vlrt',  «.  Return,  recurrence. 
REVERTIBLE,r^T^rt'^bI,a.  Returnable. 
REVERY,  i^^4, 8.    Loose  musing,  irre- 
gnlar  iboogbc 

f^  TIUs  word  seems  to  have  beea  some  jreart  float* 
{■C  bctweea  the  acreal  on  cbe  flrst  aad  last  syllable, 
^•C  10  have  settled  at  last  oo  tba  fonner.  It  ni«y  scill, 
kowcvcr,  b«  reckoae*!  amoof  those  wordc,  wbicb.  if 
occasioa  retioire,  admH  of  cUb^r.— See  Priociples, 
No.  an.  It  may,  perbaps,  br  necessary  to  observe, 
tkal  swvM  levicocrapbcrs  bsvc  wnllen  tbU  word  Hs- 
•cntft  Instead  of  neveiy,  and  that  wbile  It  is  ibos  «rit> 
lea  we  may  place  tbe  accent  ciibrr  oo  tbr  Arsi  u^  la»t 
•pliable;  bat  if  we  place  ibe  accent  on  ibe  last  of 
Jtevrry,  and  pronoanc«  ihe  y  like  e.  ibrre  arises  an 
irr«t«l«rity  wbtcb  ri>ri*ids  il ;  for  f  .with  Iht-  acornt  on 
It,  M  aevcr  so  pronoonred.  Dr.  Jobn»on*s  ortbo> 
(raphe,  ibercfiKe.  wiib  y  iu  Ibe  last  tyllabk,  a<td  Mr. 
ab«rMao*«  accent  on  the  Sr»t,  seem  lo  be  ih»  most  cor« 
re<^  made  of  writing  and  priMioaiiring  ibis  word. 

A  view  of  tbe  diffrrcut  orthof  r^phy  and  accciitaa- 
tJAW of  Ibh  word  may  cuotrlbaie  tucouflrm  tbal  wbicb 
I  bave  rboaen  : 
Jts'^erpt    Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay. 
#Kct«Ty,    JobbSun's  qaartu,  Ikotklc. 
MtmrWt    Bncbanan. 
WUmfTTf^    Kearicli,  Johnson's  folio. 
JBfsr'rier,  Bailey. 

mt9€sii^,    Barclay,  Fenning,  Eotkk. 
m/werW,  Ferry. 

To  REVEST,  ri-v&t',  r.  a.  To  clothe  a^in ; 
tu  reinvest,  to  vest  again  in  a  possession  or 


REVESTIARY.  r^-vis'Uhi-il.r*, «.    Place 

wrhcrr  dresses  are  re.^oVited. 
ToREVICTUALy  rMtU  P.  a.    To  stock 

writh  victuals  again  — 5>ee  VktuaU. 
To  REVIEW,  ri-fii',  r.  «.  286.    To  see 

agmin  ;  to  consider  over  again  ;  to  re-examine  ; 

lo  aurve? ,  to  eiaroine  ;  to  uverlixik  troops  in 

perfoirmtiip  (lirir  military  exercises. 
REVIEW,  rc-vA',  •.  2H0.  Survey,  re-exami- 

nation  ;    an  esliihiiinn  of   troops  wlien   ptr- 

fortmnz  their  nitlitarv  esercises. 
To  REVILE,  ri-vile ,  r.  «.    To  reproach,  to 

vilify,  to  treat  with  contumely. 
BE  VILE,  revile',  i.   Reproach,  contumely, 

esprubration.     Nut  uu-d. 
REVILER,  r^vUe'ir,  i.  98.    One  who  re- 

R  EVILINOLY,  ri-vllelng-U,  a.    In  an  op- 

probrioos  manner,  with  contumely. 
R  E  V  IS  A  L,  ri-Tl'r4l, «.    Review,  re-exami- 

UAtSOfl. 

To  REVISE,  re-vbe',  r.  a.    To  review,  to 

'overlrtok. 
REVISE,  r^-vW,  f.    Review,  re-examina- 

lion  ;  Ajoonic  priutert,  a  second   proof  of  a 

sheet  c«>rrrctrn. 
REVISER,  r^.vl's&r,  i.  08.    Examiner;  sn- 

n^rttiiendanl. 
REVISION,  r*-v!zh'6n,  s.  Reriew. 
To  R£V1SIT.  ri-vU'it,  c.  a.  To  Tiait  again. 


REVIVAL,  r^M'vil,  s.  88.    Recall  from  a 

state  of  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 
To  REVIVE,  r^.vive',  r.  a.    To  retam  to 

life  ;  to  return  to  vigour  or  fane,  to  rise  from 

languor  or  obscurity. 
To  REVIVE,  revive',  r.  a.  To  bring  to  life 

apain  ;  to  raise  from  laiigour,  insensibility,  or 

oblivion  ;  to  renew,  to  bring  back  to  the  me> 

mory  ;  to  quicken,  to  ronse. 
REVIVER,  rivl'vfir,  i.  98.  That  which  in- 

vi^orates  or  revives. 
To  REVIVIFICATE,  r^viv'^f*-kkte,  e.  a. 

To  recall  to  life.  ,        _. 

REVIVIFICATION,  r^vlv^-ft-ki'shin,  $. 

The  act  of  recalling  to  life. 
REVIVISCENCY,  rlv-vi-vVsin-s*,*.  510. 

Renewal  of  life. 
REUNION,  r^-&'n^-&n,  s.  Retam  to  a  ftate 

of  juncture,  cohesion,  or  concord. 
To  REUNITE,   r*.&-nlte',   r.  a.    To  join 

again,  to  make  one  wliole  a  second  time,  to 

join  what  is  divided ;  to  reconcile,  to  make 

those  at  variance  nne. 
To  REUNITE,  r^A-nlte',  v.  u.    To  cobera 

M**"'  .    .     . 

REVOCABLE,  r {▼'d-kl-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
recalled  ;  that  may  be  repealed.-^Sce  Jmnw- 

REVOCABLENESS,  r^v'A-kl-bl-nia,  t. 
lite  quality  of  beiM  revocable. 

To  REVOC ATE,  rir'A-klte,  r.  a.  To  recall, 
to  call  hack. 

REVOCATION,  rir-A-kk'shin,  s.  Act  of 
recalling  ;  sute  of  being  recalled  ;  repeal,  re- 
versal. 

To  REVOKE,  r^-vAke',  r.  a.  To  repeal,  to 
reverse  ;  to  draw  back,  to  recall. 

REVOKEMENT,  r^-vikeWnt,  s.  Repeal, 

To  REVOLT,  r^vAlf,  or  r^-vilt',  r.  a.    To 

fall  off  fn*m  one  to  another. 

^  Tbls  word  have  Mr.  Sbrridan.  T)r.  Kcnrick.  Mr. 
Perry,  and  Mr.  Bacbanan,  fi»r  that  pronnnrialioa 
which  rhymes  k  witb  hs«^  ;  bat  that  which  rbymca 
it  with  bolt.  Jolt,  Ac.  has  the  antbotity  of  Mr.  El. 
pbinston,  Mr.  Smiih,  Mr.  Scott.  5Ir.  Narr*.  and  W. 
Johnston,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  it  I  am  oot  misUkrn, 
the  be«t  n**%*  oo  iu  side. 

REVOLT,  r*-vAlt', «.  Desertion,  chan^  of 
sides ;  a  revoltrr,  one  who  changes  sides ; 
gross  departure  frr>m  duty. 

REVOLTED,  ri-vAltid,  part.  m^.  Uaring 
swerved  from  doty. 

REVOLTER,  r^.vMt'ir, «.  One  wbo  changes 
aides,  a  de»«*rter. 

To  REVOLVE.  r^v6lT',  r.  a.  To  roU  in  a 
circle,  to  pirfi  rm  a  revolution  ;  to  fall  ui  a  re»- 
gular  course  of  changing  possessors,  to  tie- 
volve. 

To  REVOLVE,  ri-vilv',  r.  a.  To  roll  any 
thing  round  ;  to  consider,  to  ineditaie  on. 

REVOLUTION,  rlv-vA-lA'shin,  s.  Conraa 
of  ativ  thing  which  returns  to  the  point  at 
which  it  began  to  move  ;  space  measured  hy 
tome  revolution;  change  in  tlie  state  of  a  go- 
▼emmeiit  or  country  ;  roUtion  in  general ;  re- 
tu^nioB  m  .tl..n.  ,     ,    .       ,     .     . 

REVOLUTION  A  RV,  rjv.d4&'sh6n4'r^  a. 
M«.   Fotmrlrd  on  a  revolution. —  Mosnn. 

REVOLUTIONIST,  riv^li'shfio-lst,  a. 
An  undistinguishiriff  pmmotcr  of  revolutions 
in  go? cmmcnt.— MsMi. 
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To  REVOMIT,  r^.vSm'mlt,  r.  a.   To  vomit, 

t«  vomit  aeain. 
REVULSION,  r*-vfil8h'fin,  s.    The  act  of 

revelling  Of  H rawing  humours  from  a  rrraoie 

^*rt  of  the  body. 
To  REWARD,  rJr-ward',  r.  a.  To  give  iu  re- 

turn  ;  to  icpay,  to  recompense  fur  soraelhing 

good  ;  to  repay  evil. 

REWARD,  r^-wird',  8,  Recompense  given 
for  jgood  ;  it  is  sometiraes  used  with  a  mixture 
of  iToiiy,  for  punishiBcnt  or  recompense  of 
evil. 

REWARD  ABLE,  ri-wird'd-bl,  a.   Worthy 

of  reward. 
REWARDER,  ri-wird'ftr,  *.    One  that  re- 

wards^  one  that  recompenses. 
To  REWORD,  r^-w^<r,  v.  a.  To  repeat  in 

the  same  words. 
RHABARBARATE,  di-blr^l-rite,  a.  Im- 

fi^e^llated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 
fABDOMANCY,  lAbMA-mln-si, «.  619. 

Divination  by  a  wand. 
RHAPSODIST,  rip'sAdfet.  t.    One  who 

writes  without  regular  dependence  of  one  part 

upon  another 
RHAPSODY,  lipViA^i,  «.-^ee  Rapsody, 

Any  nomher  of  parti  joined  together,  without 

necessary  dependence  or  natural  connexion. 
RHET9RICK,  rIt'tA-rfk,  8.    The    act  of 

•peaking,  net  merely  with  propriety,  bat  with 

art  and  elegance ;  the  power  of  persuasion, 

oratory. 
RHETORICAL,  r^-tir'i-ki^tt.  Pertaining 

to  rhetorick,  oratorical ,  fiiiurative. 
RHETORICALLY,  r*-t6r'e.k4l4,  nd.  Like 

an  orator,  figuratively,  with  intent  to  move 

the  passions. 
To  RHETORICATE,  r^-tir'i-kite,  v.  n.  To 

play  the  orator,  to  atuck  the  passions. 
RHElTORICIAN,    rlt-tA-rfsh'in.   «.     One 

who  teaches  the  science  of  rlietorick. 
RHEUM,  rWm,  8.  264. 205.    A  thin  watery 

matter  ooxing  through  the    glands,    chiefly 

about  the  mouth. 
RHEUMATICK,  rii-mitlk.  «,  609.     Pro- 

cecding  from  rheum,  or  a  peccant  watery  hu- 
mour. 
RHEUMATISM,  ri&'mi-tiwn,  «.  A  painfal 

distemper,  supposed  to  proceed   from  acrid 

humours. 


RHEUMY,  rii'm^,a.  Fall  of  sharp  moisture. 
RHINOCEROS,  rlnAs'si-r^s,    #.  154.     A 
vast  bi-ast   in  the  iiast  bidiis.  armed  with  a 
honi  ill  his  front. 
RHOMB,    riimb,    «.     A   parallelogram  or 
quadrangular  figure  h.ivinp  its  four  silt- 5  equal, 
and  consisting  of  parallel  lines,  with  two  op- 
posite angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse. 
t^  t  h«vc  here  diffcitrtl  from  Mr.   S!»t-ri«Un,    and 
aH.>pt«d  ihat  »oniirt  nf  tl.c  vowvl  in  ih  >  v\..i.l  wl.icli 
Itglvealoit  b%  Dr.Ktonck,  Mr.  scoit,  Mr  Muit,!,aml 
M r.  iVrry.    Thit   I  <!.»  tH>i    only  «M^.l..)^e  lo  ►»/  tie 
MOCral  |»ronui)cis(iuii,  bill   fiU*!  it  wirit-n  rhum^f  U\ 
Dr.   Athf    Unchaiiaii,   and    Karri  .y.      Htji    \%>i   -»    tin'. 
wool  is  fivrn  111  ill  Iti   Latin   form,  /i/t  •  n   „%,  ili^  v 
«»thl   to  h«ve  Ihr  tame  toni.il  as  m  aian/i.  —  SM- 
PrluHpln,  No.  347. 

RHOMBICK,  rWblk,  «.     Shap<»d  like  a 

rhomb. 
RHOMBOID,   rfim'bifd,  i.     A  figure  ap- 

firtlachintr  to  a  rliomit 
iOMBOIDAU  r^m-boid'dl.a.  Approach- 
Itigin-'      '^ih.ii.i*. 
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RHUBARB,  Mntirb,  t.  tU.    Ai 

root  slightly  purgative,  rcferre<f  by  bUan  uj 

to  the  dock. 
RHYME,  rime,  j.    An  barmoaici]  svxfi- 

Stan  o(  sounds  ;  the  coiisunauce  o{  trrst*. 
the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  J  j  • 

verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  %uAc 
poetry,  a  poem. 
To  RHYMjE,  rime,  r.  a.  To  agree  ia  lost: 

to  make  verges. 
RHYMER,  ri'm&r,  98.        I   i.    Doe   li- 
RHYMSTER,  rhne'stfir,    j  makes  rhriir 

a  versifier. 
RHYTHM,  Athm,  j.   The  proportirm  vl>i 

the  parts  of  a  motion  bear  to  each  iKbrr. 
RHYTHMICAL,  rlMW-kll,  •.    Htiwt^ 

cal,  having  prop<irtion  of  one  sound  Ui  aiwur 
RHYTHMUS,    rkAm&s,  «.    The  mk  i> 

Rhythm. 
RIB,  rib,  J.  A  bone  in  the  body ;  aiy  pff* 

of  timber  or  other  matter  which  stieflfi^e^ 

the  side. 
RIBALD,  rib'b&ld,  #.88.     A  Unm  mm 

wretch. 
RIBALDRY,  rlb'bildr*,  $.    Meaa,l«»t 

brutal  language. 
RIBAND,  rlb'bin,  8.  88.   A  fillet  of  nit  1 

narrow  web  of  silk,  which  is  wont  fcr  am- 

ment. 
RIBBED,  ribb'd,  a.  S59.    Fumiskd  v^ 

ribs  ;  enclosed  as  the  body  bv  ribs. 
RIBBON,  rib'bin, «.  166.— See  Rihmi. 
To  RIBROAST,  rlb'rist,   r.   ■,    To  M 

soundly.     A  cant  word. 
RIBWORT,  rJb'wirt,  i.  A  plant 
RICE,  rise, «.  560.  One  of  the  escaleotfni* 
RICH,  rJtsh,  a.  S62.    Wealthy,  TtluW' 

precious  ;  having  any  ingredients  or  (^lojoe^ 

in  a  great  quantity  or  degree  ;  fertile. 
RICHES,  rtuh'iz,  j.  99.    Wealth,  moa*'  * 

possession  ;  splendid  sunptuous  apprsrutr- 
RICHLY,  rhsbl^,  a^  Wealthily,  splewh^!l 

plenteously. 
RICHNESS,  riuh'nis,  «.  OpoleMe;  fMf  ^ 

fertility  ;    abundance    or   perfection  of  «' 

quality. 
RICK,  r?k,  8.    A  pile  of  com  or  bay  fft^ 

larly  heaped  up  and  sheltered  from  wet 
RICKETS,  rik'klta,  «.  The  RickeU  U  i  ^ 

temper  in  diildreu,  from  an  unequal  dtsinw- 

tion  of  nourishment,  whereby  the  joiflt](r« 

kn<itv,  and  the  limbs  uneven. 
RlCKETY.rik'lt-^,  a.  99.     Diseaied«« 

the  rickets. 
RID,  rid.     PreL  of  Ride. 
To  RID,  rid,  r.  a.    To  set  firee,  to  f«d««i 

to  clear,  to  disencumber ;  to  drive  awsT,  « 

d«*'»truV. 

RIDDANCE,  rfd'dlnse.  s.     DeUTefW»j 

diseiicumbrance,  loss  of  something  one  iif** 
ti»  lose;  actof  cIrnriiiL'  away  aj»y  eiicuoibfiurt^ 

RIDDEN,  rid'd'n.   The  part,  of  Ride.  1* 

KIDOLK,  ri<rdl,  s.  405.  An  enigma,  a  p<s 
zii  .e  questhiii,  a  dark  problem;  any  t^i 
piuziMii;;  ac  nrse  ur  open  sieve 

To  RIDDLE,  rid'ill,  r.  a.  To  folre,  lo  ■>- 
liditlr  ;  I..  se]>«rate  bv  a  coarse  sieve. 

To  KIDDLE,  ridMl,  r.  n.  To  ipeak  ambu»^ 

oii^lv  <ir  obtcurriv- 

RIDDLINOLY,  rid'dl-li«.|*,  arf.    I*  «^ 

manner  of  a  liddie. 
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To  RIDE,  ride,  «.  •.    To  tniTel  on  hone- 

back ;  u»  Uvrtl  in  •  vekicle ;  to  he  home,  tiot 
to  w«ik  ;  to  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  ma- 
n»c4*  A  borte  ;  t»  be  supported  as  ships  on  the 
water. 
Pe  RIDE,  ride,  r.  a.    To  manage  iasolentiy 

at  will. 
UDER,  rl'dir^  $,  98.    One  who  is  carried 
on  a  horse  or  in  a  vehicle ;  one  who  manages 
or  breaks  horses. 

KlDtiE,  Hdje, «.  The  top  of  the  back ;  the 
rough  top  uf  ttiiy  thing ;  a  sleep  protuber- 
ance ;  the  groaiid  thrown  up  by  the  plough  ; 
the  top  of  the  rouf  rising  to  aii  acut  ancle. — 
Kidges  of  a  horte's  mouth  are  wrinkles  or 
rithifs  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
runoing  acruas  from  one  side  of  the  j^w  to  tiie 
other. 

To  RIDGE.  i^Je,  r.  a.  To  form  a  ridge. 
UDGIL,  rid'jU,  >«.    A    ram   half 

(IDOUNO,  ridjeaing,  f     castrated. 
tIDOY,  rid'i^, «.  Rjsing  in  a  ridge. 
UDICULE,  rk^-k&le,   «.     Wit  of  Chat 
ft|»tcie«  which  provokes  laughter. 
t^  Tkk  woctt  Is  trtifntntiy   mUpronoaaced    by 
Nio<liB<tli«ifsisyllabl«  like  lb«  adjective  red;  ao 
Mceararv  wbich  ••nn«>C  bt  too  carefully  avoided, 
lano/tbe  same  o|4Dion  aa  Mr.  Narrs,  iltal  ibis 
"vnl  was  aacieotly  arc(•l•l^d  on  the  laM  sjllablc,  aa 
rtivcrf  trmm  the  PrtriM^i  rUUctiie,  and  nui  ibe  Latin 
Uh-M^uf;  b«t  tbia  accent.  b«  iiig  foand  contrary  to  the 
MtN  a«»«k>ry,  lOS^tblitcil  to  tbe  hrU  ayllablc  ;  a  iraa- 
(Min  wbich,  la  word*  u(  Ibree  ayllabka,  It  Uie easiest 
»«C  In  the  worlrf,— Sre  I'rinripica,  No.  S«4. 

0  RIDICULE,  rid'^-Ule,  r.  a.  To  expose 
to  laughter,  to  treat  with  contemptuous  merri- 
•ent 

ilDICULOUS,  re-d!k'ki-l6s,  a.  Worthy 
nf  laughter,  eicitiug  contemptuous  merri* 
meni. 

IDICULOUSLY,  rMlkOti'i.t^liS  «tf.    In 
s  mamier  worthy  of  lau$:htrr  or  cuntempt 
IDICULOUSNESS,  r^dJk'ku.lds-nis,  s. 
The  quality  uf  being  ridiculous. 
IDINO,  rl'ding,  part.  a.     Employed  to 
tratel  nn  any  liccasiuii. 

IDINO,  HMing,  8,  410.  A  ilistrict  visited 
^y  an  oAcer. 

ri)INUCOAT,    ri'dlng-kAte,    #.     A  coat 
n^'le  to  krep  i»ut  wfatltrr. 
IDINOHOOD,  rl'dJnj?  htid,  f.     A   hood 
•«ed  b^  wumen,  when  thev  travel,  to  bear  utf 
"'raia. 

IDOTTO,  r^-d<^t't4),  g.    An  entertainment 
'>*  I'OX^I?;  a  kiml  of  opera. 
IK,  rl,  f.  An  esculent  grain. 
IKE,  rWe,  a.  Prevalent,  abounding.     It  is 
now  only  u*«d  uf  epidemical  oiktcoipers. 
IFELY',    rJfelt-,  ad.     Prevalently,  abun- 
A«Mtiy. 

lFENESS,rlfc'B^s,  «.  Prevalence,  ahnn- 
lai<e. 

0  WPLE,  tHI,  r.  a.  406.  To  rob,  to  pil- 
'*»r.  tu  plunder. 

»H*EK,  rl'fl.6r,  ».  Robber,  plunderer, 
P'llacer. 

'i^,  rift,  f.  A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 
°  RIFT,  rift,  r.  o.  To  cleave,  to  split,   • 
^  Kirr,  rift,  r.  a.    To  burst,  to  open ;  to 

^^'ch,  t.  brrak  win.J. 

o  KttJ,  1^,  r.  a.  Tu  dress,  to  accoutre ;  to 
ti  with  tacaling. 
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RIGAPOON,  Hg-I^Mo',  #.  A  dance. 
kIGATION,    rigk'sh&n,   s.    The  act   ot 

watering. 
RIGGER,  rlg'g&r,  s.  582.    One  that  rigs  or 

dresses. 

RIGGING,  rig'ing,  s.  410.    The  saUs  or 

tackliiii;  of  a  %hi|». 
RIGGISH,  rigiih,a.S82.  Wanton,  whorislu 
To  RIGGLE,  ris'gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  moT0 

backward   and   iiirward,    aa  shrinking   from 

pain  ;  properly  Wrigf^U. 
RIGHT,  rite,  «.  S9S.  Fit,  proper,  becoming, 

true  ;  not  mistaken,  just,  honest  *,  couveiiieiil ; 

not  left ;  straight,  iiot  crooked. 
RIGHT,  rite,  ta^.    An  expression  of  ap- 

prubatitMi. 
RIGHT,  rite,  od.  Properly,  jostly,  exactly, 

according  to  truth ;  lu  a  direct  line ;  in  a 

great  degree,  very  ;  nut  used  except  in  titles^ 

as.  Right  honourable.  Right  reverend. 
RIGHT,  rite,  s.   Justice,  freedom  from  er- 

rour ;  just  claim  ;  that  which  justly  belongs  to 

one;  propeit^,  interest ;  power,.prero£atiTe; 

immunity,  privilege  ;  the  side  not  lefi.— To 

Rights,  in  a  direct  line,  suaight ;  deliveraaaa 

from  errour. 
To  RIGHT,  rite,  r.  a.  To  do  justice  to,  to 

establish  in  possessions  justly  claimed,  to  re- 
lieve from  wron£. 
RIGHTEOUS,  ri'tsh^fis,  a.  26S,  464.  Joft, 

honest,  virtuims,  uncorrupt ;  equitable. 
RIGHTEOUSLY,rltsh^.is.l«,cid.  Honestly, 

virtuously. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,  ri'tsh^-As-nis,  s.  Jos* 

tice,  huiirsty,  virtue,  goodness. 
RIGHTFUL,  rite'fil,  c.    Having  Uie  right, 

haviof!  the  just  claim  ;  hrniest,  jatt. 
RIGHTFULLY,  rite'f&l4,  tdl    Accordiag 

to  right,  ace  rding  injustice. 
RTGHT.HAND,  rltehind",  s.  Not  tbe  left. 
RIGHTFULNESS,  rite'f&la&i,  s.    Moral 

rectitude. 
RIGHTLY,  rlte1^,  cd.   According  to  trath» 

properlv,  suitably,  not  erroneously  ;  honestly^ 

npnghtly  ;  eiacUy  ;  straightly,  directly. 
RIGHTNESS,  AWnh,  $.    Conformity  to 

troth,  eaeropiion  from  being  wrong,  rectatade ; 

straight  I  less. 
RIGID,  ridOid,  a.  S80.  8ti«;  not  to  be  b«at, 

uiipiiant ;  aeverr.  inflesihle ;  sharp,  cnsel. 
RIGIDITY,  r^-jid'^-t^,  s.    Stiffness;  stiff. 

nets  of  appe«raiioe,  want  of  easy  or  airy  ele-> 

gance. 
RIGIDLY,  rid'jid.l^,ad.  Stifflj, mptiaatly ; 

severely,  inflexihlv. 

RIGIDNF.SS,  r!d'jid.n&,s.    SeTerity,  in- 

flexibility. 

RIGOL,  rVg^l,  #.  A  circle ;  in  Shakespeare, 
a  diadem.     Mot  used. 

RIGOUR,  rig'g&r,  s.  SI4,  644.  Cold  stiff- 
iwsa  ;  a  cnvuliive  shuddering  with  sriise  of 
coW  ;  srverity.  sterniirss,  want  of  condescen- 
sion to  oiliers  ;  vrverity  of  c«>nduct ;  strict- 
ness, uttahated  eiaetness  ;  hardness. 

RIGOROUS,  rif;'gir.6s,  a.  Severe,  allow- 
ing iHi  ahaivnt^itt. 

RlGOKOl'SLY,  rig'g^-iis-l^.ad.  Severely, 

without  teiidern«-ss  or  mitigation. 
RILL,   ril,   s.    A    smaU    brook,  a   Uttle 
•tieamlct* 
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To  RILL,  ril,  V. ».  To  mn  in  small  itreams. 

BILLET,  rflllt,*.  99.    A  imall  stream. 

RIM,  rfm,  «.  A  border,  a  margin ;  that 
which  encircles  stHDctliiii^  eUe. 

RIME,  rime,  t.  Hoar  frott,  not  used  ;  a 
bole,  a  chink. 

To  RIMPI^  rfai'pl,  e.  «.  405.  To  packer, 
to  contract  into  OMTUEBtion. 

RIND,rbd,  f.  105.  Bark,  bosk. 

RING,  ring,  $.  67.  A  circle ;  a  circle  of 
gold  or  sniDc  other  matter  worn  «t  an  orna- 
ment ;  a  circle  of  roeial  to  be  held  by  ;  a  cir- 
cular coarse  *,  a  circle  made  bv  persona  stand- 
ing roand  ;  a  number  of  bells  bannoiiicallj 
tuned  ;tlM:  aoond  of  bells,  or  snj  otiicr  sonor- 
ous bodj  ;  a  aound  of  anj  kind. 

To  RING,  ring,  r.  a.  To  strike  bells  or  any 
other  sonorous  bod^,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  ; 
to  enctrde  ;  to  fit  with  aring ;  to  restrain  a  hog 
bj  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  RING,  ring,  v.  a.  To  sonnd  as  a  bell  or 
sonorous  roeul ;  to  practise  the  art  of  making 
musick  wiih  bells ;  to  sound,  to  resound  ;  to 
utter  as  a  bell ;  to  tinkle  ;  to  be  filled  with  a 
bruit  or  report. 

RING-BONE,  ringO)^,*.  A  hard  callous 
substance  growing  in  tlie  hollow  circle  of  the 
little  pasteni  of  a  horse,— it  sometimes  goes 
quite  round  like  a  ring. 

RINGDOVE,    ifcg'diT,   $.     A    kind   of 

f»i((eon. 
NGER,  ring^,#.  98, 409.  He  who  rings. 

RINGLEADER,  ringli-d&r,  «.  The  head 
of  a  riotous  bod  v. 

RINGLET,  ringlit,  s.  99.  A  smaU  ring ;  a 
circle ;  a  curi. 

RINGSTREAKED,  ilng'strikt,  a.  Circu- 
larly streaked. 

RINGTAIL,  ring'tk]e,s.  A  kind  of  kite. 

RINGWORM,  fing'w&nn,  s.  A  circular 
tetter. 

To  RINSE,  rinse,  r.  a.  To  wash,  to  cleanse 
by  wasliing ;  to  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes, 
t^  Thtf  word  Is  oflea  corraplly  prooouoccd  as  if 

wriitcn  rense^  rhymlnf  with  senu:  bat  this  impro- 

priHy  is  dally  \oti»%  croond,  and  is  now  alm««t  coo- 

flsad  to  tlM  lower  order  of  speakers. 

RINSER,rins'&r,  $.  96.  One  that  washes  or 
rinses,  a  washer. 

RIOT,  rl'&t,  s.  166.  Wild  and  loose  festirity; 
a  sedition,  an  uproar.— To  run  Riot,  to  move 
or  act  without  control  or  restraint. 

To  RIOT,  rl'it,  r.  a.  To  rerel,  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  luiurious  enjoyments  ;  to  luxuriate, 
to  be  tumultuous ;  to  banquet  luturiously  ;  to 
raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

RIOTER,  Hit-ir,  $.  96.  One  who  is  dis- 
sipated  in  luxury  ;  one  who  raises  an  ttpr«*ar. 

RIOTOUS,  rl'&t-is,  a.  S14.  Luxurious, 
wanton,  licentiously  festive ;  scditioat,  turbu- 
lent. ,    , 

RIOTOUSLY,  ri'lt-is-l*,  ad.  Luxuriously, 
with  licentious  luxury;  seditiously,  torbu- 
leiitly.  •    ,       , 

RIOTOUSNESS,  rl'&t.&s-njs,  s.  The  sUte 
of  being  riotous. 

To  RIP,  rip,  r.  a.  To  tear,  to  lacerate ;  to 
undo  any  thing  sewn ;  to  disclose ;  to  bring 
to  view. 

RIPE,  ripe,  a.  Brought  to  perfection  in 
fr jwtb,  nature ;  complete,  proper  for  use  ^ 
ftS8 


advanced  to  the  perfcctVm  of  inv  qasfitT ; 

brought  to  the  pi»int  of  takhig  riect,  foUy 

matured  ;  fully  qualified  by  gradual  mftwf 

ro^nt. 
To  RIPE,  ripe,  r.  a.  To  ripen,  to  grow npe, 

to  br  matured. 
To  RIPE,  ripe,  r.  a.    To  mature,  to  sake 

ripe.     Not  used. 
RIPELY,  Hpel^,  ad.    Maturely,  at  the  it 

time 
To  RIPEN,  riyn,  r.  a.  101.  To  grow  ripe. 
To  RIPEN,  ri  p'n,  t.  «.  To  mature,  to  aaki 

RIPENESS,  rlpe'n^s,  #.  The  state  of  bei^ 

ripe,  maturity. 
RIPPER,  rip'pir,  #.  98.    One  who  rips,  os» 

who  tears,  one  who  lacerates. 
To  RIPPLE,  Hpl*!,  r.  a.  405.  To  fitt  <a 

the  suiface,  as  water  swiftly  running. 
RIPPLING,  ripling,  #.     A  moving  rwfk- 

ness  on  the  surface  of  a  running  wato.- 

To  RISE,  rke,  r.  ^    To  change  a  jicestor 

recumbent  to  an  erect  posture ;  to  petspfr^ 

rest ;  to  get  up  from  a  fall ;  to  sprisf.  to  fie* 

up  ;  to  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fortone ;  » 

swell  ;  to  ascend,  to  move  upwards;  to  bmi 

out  from  below  the  horizon,  as  the  san :  u 

begin  to  act ;  to  be  excited ;  to  break  tau 

roiiiiary  commotioos,  to  make  insunecti«) 

to  be  roused,  to  be  excited  to  actioo ;  tei^ 

crease  in  price  ;  to  elevmte  the  style ;  t«  k 

rrvived  from  death ;  to  be  elevated  in  «ti>- 

tion. 

RISE,  rise,  s.  4S7,  560.    The  act  of  ririsf: 

elevated  place  ;  appearance  of  the  san  iaO« 

East ;  increase  of  price ;  beginaiog,  orifiMi 

elevation,  increase  of  sound. 

ty  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  p«f«  ""^ 

of  <  to  diMincabb  it  from  ib«  verb,  bac  docs  srf  ^ 

bere  to  this  dUlioctkm  so  iaviolabljr  as  Ibc  mmu  tf. 

ercttje,  he.  for  we  somcthaca  bear  "iktSimt^ 

FmJl  of  the  Romaa  Empire."  "  lb«  riM  aad  W 

provuious."  ttc.  witb  tbt »  like  a.    Tbt  part  i,  k** 

ever,  is  more  afreeabic  to  a»alog]r,  mnd  (MfM  *•  ^ 

Bcrapaioasly  preserved  in  tbcsc  pbrases  by  all  tmn^ 

speaker«.~8cc  Priaclples,  Noa.  «37.  499- 

RISER,  rl's&r,  s.  98.    One  that  rises. 
RISIBILITY,  ria^.b&'i-ti,  #.   The  ffmSt! 

of  laughing. 
RISIBLE,  riz'^bl.  a.  405.     Having  * 

faculty  or  power  of  laughing ;  ridicaloss,  t*^ 

citini^  laughter. 
RISK,  risk,  i.    Hazard,  danger,  chiaee  d 

harm. 
To  RISK,  risk,  r.  a.    To  haxard,  to  path 

chance,  to  endanger. 
RISKER,  rUk'ur,  s.  98.     He  who  risks. 
RITE,  rUe,  s.    Solemn  act  of  rcligioa,  <* 

teriial  observance. 
RITUAL,  rif tsh&4l,  a.  463.  Solemnly  ttn- 

monious,  done  according  to  some  ielig««  a- 

stitutioii.  . 

RITUAL,  rit'tsh4.4l,  #.    Abookiawbid 

the  rites  and  observances  of  refigioo  •«  ^ 

down.  .„  . 

RITUAUST,r?l'tshA.ll.ist,#.  OneskilW 

in  the  Ritual. 
RIVAL,  H'vll,  #,  88.  One  who  is  ia  pai*»i 

of  the  saioe  thing  which  another  man  pa»«» 

a  competitor  ;  a  competitor  in  love. 
RIVAL,  rl'Til,«.    Standing  ia  co«p««i«*»» 

nukjn^  the  same  daiis,  cmnlous. 
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Hon.  "^ 

VALRY,    rl'vil.ri,     J     emulaUon. 
VALSHIP,  ri'vll-shlp,  t.  The  state  or 


Tb  RIVAL,  rf'ril,  v.  a.  To  sUnd  in  compe- 
tilion  with  another,  to  oppose  j  to  emulate,  to 
eodeavoar  to  eooil  or  eicrl. 

To  RIVAL,  rl'vil,  r.  ■,   To  be  io  comppti 

RIVALTTY,    H-vil'i-ti, 
RIVALRY,      "  ^'    ' 
RIVALSHIP, ..   .. 

character  of  a  rival. 
To  RIVE,  rlvc,  w. «. ;  pari.  Riven.  To  split, 
•r  '"^Vf?!^  to  divide  bjf  a  blunt  imtrunient. 
To  RIVEL,  riv'v'l,  r.  a.  101.    To  contract 

into  wrinkles  and  corruffations. 

KIVER,  riv'fir,  *.  98.  A  land-corrent  of  wa- 
^  ler  larger  than  a  bruok. 
RIVER.DRAGON,    Ar'h^dri^hi,   $.     A 

f^««©dHe  ;  a  flame  giten  by  Alilton  to  the 

kinii  of  Eirjrpt. 
lUVER^OI),  rlr-ir-g^,  t.  Tutelary  deity 

ofanver.  ' 

RIVER-HORSE,  rlv'Jjr.hJfM,   t.    Hippo- 

RIVET,  ri^lt,   #.   09.    A    ftsttting   pin 

denclied  at  botli  ends.  — --^-^jj©    r 

Tb  RIVET,  rlvit,  r.  a.  To  fasten  witSWyeta; 

ti.  fasten  itiongiy,  to  make  imrooveabie. 
RIVULET,  fhUk.  a.    A  «naU  rirer,  a 

bntuk,  a  streamlet. 
WXDOLLAR,  rWd^l-lir,  $.   A  German 

O'wn,  worth  four  shillings  and  sixpence  ster- 

ROACH,rAtah,a.295.  A  flsh. 

ROAD,  rAde,  *.  295.     Lar«j  way,  path ; 

gronml  where  ships  may  anchor ;  inroad,  in- 

corsion— -not  uiefl ;  joumry. 
To  ROAM,  rAme,  r.  a.  39S.  To  wander  with- 
T  *'dJ^/  certain  purpose,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 
To  ROAM,  rome,  r.  a.  To  range,  to  wander 

over, 

ROAMER,  rA'mir,  a.  9B.  A  roYor,  a  rambler. 

a  wanderer. 
*^-^N,  rAoc,  a.  295.  Bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
•Hh  ifrmr  or  white  spots  interspersed. 
?PAR»  "^««»  »•  »•   To  cry  as  a  Uon  or 
owM  wild  beast ;  to  cry  in  distress ;  to  sound 
i»^**5lf  ^'i'***  w  •«« ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
ROAR,  rAre,  t.  294.  The  cry  of  the  lion  or 
other  beast ;  an  outcry  of  distress ;  a  clamour 
of  memineut ;  the  sound  of  the  wind  or  tea ; 
any  lood  rurtse. 
ROAR V,  rA'r*,  a.    Dewy. 
To  ROAST,  rAat,  r.  a.  296.    To  dress  meat, 
hy  turning  it  round  before  the  fire;  to  dress  at 
U«  JIre  without  water ;  to  heat  any  thing  tio- 
IciitJy. — To  rule  tlic  Roast,  to  govern,  to  ma- 
naur,  to  pnrside. 

tT  Uim  M  aide  »iHC«i.tr  that  iiutesd  of  tk«  partlci- 
fir  Iff  Uils  verb  He  kliuuld  om  the  verb  ilscU  fur  Ibc 
•tijeril^c  In  ro4Ut  ht^,  a  rotut  foul;  whllM  We  My 
«  r»m»int  my^,  a  nnuttd  pvtatot,  and,  as  Sbakc^ 
f***  bat  ii,  a  roatted  egg. 

ROB,  rAb,  a.  Inspissated  juices. 

To  ROB,  rAb,  c.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing 

by  unlawful  force,  to  plunder;  to  take  awav 

unlawfully.  ^ 

ROBBRR.  r^b^ar,  *.  98.  A  thief,  one  that 

fobi  b\  forcr,  m  »ieals  by  srcrri  meant. 
ROBBERY,  rib'bfir^,  J.  Theft  perpetrat^l 

bv  ffifce  «»f  with  privacy. 
ROBE,  rAbe,  a.  A  gown  of  sUte.  a  dress  of 

difBitj. 
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To  ROBE,  rAbe,  r.  a.  To  dress  pompouslY 
to  invest.  ^      i-        # 

ROBIN,  rAb^in,  -% 

ROBIN.RED-BREAST,  rAb-bin-r^d- '  $. 
hrhi,  ^ 

A  bird  *o  named  from  his  red  breast. 
ROBUST,  rA-bfist,  >  a.  Stronjr 

ROBUSTIOUS,  rA-bfisl'yds,    J     vigoroti^ 

ROBUSTNESS,  rA-bdst'nls,  a.    Stremrth. 

vipour.  ^*    ' 

ROCAMBOLE,  rAk'lm-bAle,  a.    A  sort  of 

wild  uarlick. 
ROCHE-ALUM,  rAtsh-lllim,  a.   A  purar 

kind  of  alum. 
ROCK,  rAk,  a.  A  vast  mass  of  stone ;  pro- 
tectiun,  defence,  a  scriptural  sense ;  a  distaff 
held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool  was 
spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 
To  ROCK,  rAk,  r.  a.   To  shake,  to  mora 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  nMive  the  cradle 
in  order  to  procure  sleep  ;  to  lull,  to  quiet. 
To  ROCK,  rAk,  r.  a.  To  be  violenUy  ajri. 

tated,  to  reel  to  and  fro.  ^ 

ROCK-DOE,  rAk'dA  a.  A  species  of  deer. 
ROCK.RUBV,rAkrAA.bA,  T  The  garnet, 
when  It  IS  of  a  vtty  strong,  bat  not  deep  fed, 
and  has  a  fair  cast  of  the  blue. 
ROCK-SALT.  rAk'sllt,  a.  Mineral  salt 
ROCKER,  rAk'kAr,  a.  98.  One  who  rockf 

the  cradle. 
ROCKET,  rAklilt,  a.  99.  An  artificial  ire- 
work. 
ROCKLESS,    rAklls,   a.    Being   withoni 

rocks. 
ROCKROSE,  rAkVAze,  a.    A  plant 
ROCKWORK,  rAk'wfirk,  s.  Stones  fixed  in 
-^J?™*'*  in  j«n«<»«ion  of  tl»e  asperiiirs  of  nnrks. 
ROCKY,  rAk\A,  a.  Full  of  rocks;  resem- 
Wmg  arock  ;  hard,  stony,  obdurate. 

A*t*J'  ^^^^  ^^^i  *ny  thinffloajc 
and  slender;  an  in»trumffnt  fur  measuring; 

,.  J^'L'E**'*!?*"*  **^  correction  made  of  twigs. 

RODCrAde.     PretofKide. 

RODOMONTADE,  rAd-A-mAo.ade',  a.  Aa 
*»HP*^  **"'•>  hlusler  or  boa»t,  arant, 

ROE,  rA,  J.  A  species  of  deer :  the  female 
of  the  hart. 

ROE,  rA,  a.  The  eggs  offish. 

ROGATION,  rA-gJi'shfin,  a.  LiUny.  suynli. 
cation.  '        "^"^ 

ROOATION-WEEK.  rA-gi'shfin-w^^k,  a. 
The  week  immediately  preceding  Whitsun- 
day. 

ROOUE,  rAg,  i.  SS7.  A  vagabond  ;  a  knave, 
a  Villain,  a  thief;  a  name  of  f^light  tenderness 
and  endearment ;  a  wag. 

To  ROGUE,  rAg.  e.  a.   To  wander,  to  play 

ROGUERY,  rA'g&r-^, ».  98.  Knavish  Uicks ; 

wagffery.  arch  trick t. 
ROGUE8HIP,  rAg'ahlp,  a.  Theqnalitiea  or 

persoimge  of  a  rogue. 

ROGUISH,  rA'gish,  a.    Knavish,   fraudg. 

lent;  wagsish,  ^hghtly  mi»ch»evout. 
ROGUISHLY,  rA'gWl*,  ad.  Uke  a  rogue, 

knavifthly.  wantonly. 

ROGUISHNE.SS,  rA'gish-n^,  a.  The  qaali- 

tics  of  a  ruKue. 

ROOUY,  i4'g«,*»4s.  KatTiiih,  wutMt 

HitildbyGOOgr^ 
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To  ROIST,  r JUt.  >  r.  w.  To  behave 

To  ROISTER,  MM'm,  i  balenUy,  toi 


) behave  tor- 
>  act  at 
discrt* tioii,  to  be  at  free  quarter,  to  bluster. 

ROISTER,  riis'tir,  t.  299.  A  turbulent, 
bruUi,  lawless,  blustering  ftrllow. 

To  ROLL,  r6le,  r.  a.  406.  To  move  any  thing 
by  trulutaiioii,  or  successive  application  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  surface  tu  the  ground  ;  to 
move  any  thing  round  upon  its  aiis ;  to  move 
in  a  circle ;  to  produce  a  periodical  revolution; 
to  wrap  round  upon  itself;  to  inwrap,  to  iu- 
voWe  in  bandage;  to  form  by  rolling  into 
rouitd  masses ;  to  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

To  ROLL,  rile,  v.  a.  To  be  moved  by  the 
successive  application  of  all  parts  of  the  sur- 
face to  (he  ground  ;  to  run  on  wheels  ;  to  per* 
form  a  periodical  revolution;  to  move  with 
appearance  of  circular  direction  ;  to  float  in 
tough  water ;  to  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of 
water ;  to  fluctuate,  to  move  turoultuously } 
to  revolve  on  its  axis ;  to  be  i^ved  tamultu- 
ously. 

ROLL,  r&le, «.  The  act  of  rolbng,  the  state 
of  being  rolled ;  the  things  rolling ;  mass  made 
round;  writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  round 
body  rolled  along ;  publick  writing ;  a  regis- 
ter, a  catalogue ;  chronicle. 

ROLLER,  rilQr,  «.  98.  Any  thing  tonuDg 
on  its  own  axis*  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level 
walks ;  bandage,  fillet. 

ROLLINGPIN,  rialng.pin,  «.  A  round 
piece  of  wood  tapering  at  each  end,  witli 
which  paste  is  moulded. 

ROLLYPOOLY,  rA'll-pi.l*,  #.  A  corrup- 
tion  of  rdl  ball  into  the  pooL  A  sort  of  game, 
in  which  when  a  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place 
it  wins. 

ROMAGE,  r&m'mldje,  «.  90.  A  tumult,  a 
bustle,  an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for 
any  thing. 

ROAf  ANCE,  rA-mlnse', «.  A  miliUry  (able 
of  the  middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures 
in  war  and  love ;  a  lie.  a  fiction. 

To  ROMANCE,  ri-minse',  r.  a.  To  lie,  to 
for^e. 

ROMANCER,  r^-mlns'&r, «.  98.  A  Uar,  a 

forger  of  tales. 
To  ROMANIZE,  ri'mln-lze,  v.  a.  To  Latin- 
ise, tu  hll  Mith  modes  of  tiie  Roman  speech. 
ROMANTICK,  rA-mlo'tik^  a.  Resemblinir 
the  tales  of  rumances,wild  ;  improbable,  false ; 
fanciful,  full  of  wild  scenery. 
ROMAN,  ri'min,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  Rome. 
ROME,  r6&n,  a.  The  capiUl  city  of  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus, 
and  once  the  mistress  of  the  world. — Ask* 
t^  Tbe  o  ia  this  word  U  Irrevocably  fixed  In  the 
Englbk  so«iHl  of  ibat  Mirr  iu  mtoi>*tfrm>t,  ftc.   Pope, 
iiHtccd,  rhymes  li  with  d^me, 

**  Tbas  wliea  wc  view  some  we)l*proporUon*4  rfdw, 
"  TU«  wvrd's  josl  wonder .  aod  ev'u  thine,  OKcmtf^ 
Boc,  ts  Mr.  Narcs  observes.  It  Is  moa  probiblt  iKtt 
Im  proDoancc<l  thU  wuril  as  if  «r|Urn  tlotm,  as  be 
rbya«syi«M«  with  tfoswi  afterwards  in  ihc  sanMpocm. 
<*  Fr«»ai  the  same  fo«s  at  last  bmk  fell  Ihrir  4«msi ; 
"  And  Ibe  same  aft  saw  learniHC  fall  mid  limm.** 

K*sMg  04  *:ttucismf  v.  (taV 
Tb*  tratb  K  not h I n(  certain  can  be  conduded  from 
Ibe  rhyiiiinf  of  po<u.  li  may  f^rve  to  ronflim  an 
•atabliabed  atagr,  tut  cannv\er  «lire>-l  uswiier*  nsafe 
i«v«rli*««  and  onccftnia.  B«i  lb**  pun  i*i*ich  Shake* 
spearc  pats  Intuitu  mouth  of  Ca^ttut  in  lnUuti  «»«r 
tfsei(le«iiy  ahuws  what  was  ih«  uronubciatiun  of  thU 
word  In  hU  tunc: 

«;  lUw  a  b  /Zmsc .  indeed,  aad  rmm  enoagh, 
*  Whta  Ibara  is  la  U  bai  uoc  only  maa." 
«S0 


Aad  tbe  Grammar  la  Qaeta  Aaac's  IImm,  r 

•d  by  Steele,  says  the  city  ilome  Is  pro» 

Raomt  and  Dr.  JoHea,  la  Us  Speltldg  Pictionary, 

1704.  fives  it  ibe  same  suand. 

ROMP,  r6mp, «.  A  rude,  awkward,  boiatar* 
ous,  untaught  girl;  roogli,  rude  pUy. 

To  ROMP,  r6mp,  r.  a.  To  play  mdely^ 
noisily,  and  boisterously. 

R0ND;£AU,  r6n-d^',  «.  A  kind  of  UKdeM 
poetr;^, commonly  consistingof  thirteen  Tenes,  , 
of  which  eight  have  one  rhvroe  and  fiva  ao-  ' 
other  ;  it  is  divided  hito  three  cu«pleta»  aad 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  the  hegiss- 
ning  of  the  Rondaau  Is  repeated  hi  ais  cqai- 
vo^  sense., 

RONION,  rin^,  $.  IIS.  A  fiU  balky  w*. 
man. 

RONT,  f&nt, «.  166.  An  aaimal  atiiitcd  ia 
the  growth. 

ROOD,  MA^  9.  S0«.  The  fourth  part  ofaa 
acre  in  square  measara  ;  a  pole,  a  neasof*  of 
sixteen  laet  aad  a  half  in  long  me»Mwm  \  tha 
cross. 

ROOF,  r66f. «.  S06.  The  coyer  of  a  kooaa ; 
the  vault,  the  inside  of  the  arch  that  covwrs  a 
building ;  the  palate,  tlie  upper  part  of  tka 
mouth. 

To  ROOF,  ri&L  «.  a.  TocoTerwitharoof; 
to  enclose  in  a  bonae. 

ROOFY,  xUiVh,  m.  Haring  roofa. 

ROOK,  Mk,  i.  S06.  A  bird  reMmbliaf  a 
crow,«-it  feeds  not  on  carrion,  hot  grain ;  a 

{nece  at  chess  ;  a  cheat*  a  trickish  rapacsoaa 
ellow. 

To  ROOK,  rUk,  v.  a.  To  rob,  to  cheat. 

ROOKERY,  r^'&r4,«.A  nursery  of  roeka. 

ROOKY,  rhhk'k,  a.  Inhabited  by  nwka. 

ROOM,  rUro, «.  SM.  Space,  extent  of  place; 
•pace  of  place  unoccupied  ;  way  iinvl»str«cV 
ed ;  place  of  anotlier,  stead ;  unubsinscted 
opporttfnity  ;  an  apartment  in  a  houac. 

ROOM  AGE,  r&im'klje,  $,  00.  Space,  place. 

ROOMINESS,  r&6m'^-n^  t.  Space,  <|aia. 
tity  of  eKt«*itt. 

ROOMY,  Mm%  a.  Spacious,  wide,  large. 

ROOST,  r&6st,  $,  S0«.  That  on  which  a  bM 
sits  to  sleep  ;  tite  act  of  sleeping. 

To  ROOST,  rUftt,  v.  a.  To  sleep  as  a  bird ; 
to  lodge,  in  burlesque. 

ROOT,  r&it,  a,  S06.  That  part  of  the  plaM 
which  rests  in  the  emund,  and  supplies  the 
stems  with  nourishment;  the  boctoaa,  tW 
lower  part ;  a  plant  of  which  the  root  b  esc«> 
lent ;  the  original,  the  first  cause ;  the  first 
ancestor ;  fixed  residence ;  imprcssMm,  dai^ 
ble  effect. 

To  ROOT,  Mi,  V.  a.  To  ix  the  not.  Is 
strike  far  iato  the  earth ;  to  tarn  op  earth. 

To  ROOT,  r&6t,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the 
earth ;  to  iroprrss  deeply  ;  to  turn  up  oat  ef 
the  ground  ;  to  eradicate,  to  extirpate ;  t* 
destrciy,  to  banish. 

ROOTED,  r&&f  ^,  a.  Fixed  deep,  rsdicaL 

ROOTEDLY,r6&t'^.l^,«d.Deeply,itroagty. 

ROOTY,  Mi%  a.  Full  of  rooU.  j 

ROPE,  r6pe,  $,  A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter ; 
any  row  of  things  depending,  as,  a  Rupc  «f 
onions. 

To  ROPE,  r6pe,  v.  a.  To  draw  out  ia  a 
line  as  viscous  matter. 

ROPE-DANCER,  r&pe'dlas-ir,  s.  Aa artiM 
who  dances  on  a  rupe. 

ROPIN£SS,.ri>fc.n<(s,s.    VlseoAty,  glati. 
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ROPEMARER,  rApe'm4ke.fir,  $.  One  who 

HMket  ropes  tu  tell.  > 

ROPERY,   rhpt'^T'ky   $.    Rogue's  tricks. 

N«»l  u*cd. 
ROPETRICK,  r6pe'trlk,«.  Probably  rogue's 

trickt,  tricKs  tha*  deseive  the  baiter.     An  old 

ouit  word. 
ROPY,  r^'p^,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious,  glati- 

noot. 
ROQUELAURE,  r6k.MA',  #.  French.    A 

cinak  fur  rorn. 
RORIFEROUS,  r&.rifr^r.&s, «.    Producing 

RORIFLUENT,  rA-rifflAJnt,  o.  618.  Row- 

IDK  wilh  drw. 

ROSARY, rA'zAr-i,  j.  440.  A  stringof beads, 
au  which   praverf  are  numbered.    A  place 
abounding  with  ro»et. — Mojon. 
ROSCID,  r&s'sid,  a.  Dewy,  abounding  with 

dew. 
ROSE,  rAce,  #.  A  flower.— To  speak  under 
tJ>e  Ro^,  Ui  tpe^k  any  thing  witii  safety,  so 
as  nut  aflerwanis  to  be  discovered. 
ROSE,  rAzc.     Pret.  of  Rise. 
ROSEATE,  ri/z\\h'Aij  a,  91,  452.  Rosy,  full 

uf  roses  'f  bluoiuin^,  fragrant,  as  a  ruse. 
ROSED,  r^K*d,  a,  359.  Crimson,  flashed. 
ROSEMARY,  rlze'mk'Th,  «.  A  plant. 
HOSE-NOHLE,  r^'ni-bl,  «.  An  Englbih 
^old  O'in.  ni  Talue  ancient ly  sixteen  shiilinfES. 
ROSE-WATER,  rAacVa-tir,  s.  Water  dis- 

lilleii  from  ros«s. 
R08ET,  rA'rit,  j.  A  red  colour  for  painters. 
ROSIN,  r^K'zin,  $.  Inspissated  turpentine, 
a  juice  of  the  pine ;  mtiy  inspissated  matter  of 
vegetables  thtt  dissolve  in  spirit. 
t^  When  tins  word  Uused  In  •  eencral  or  phlimo* 
^tc«i  sen^c  fur  iii«  r4t  salpUuruat  part  oi  vrgetabirt, 
II  ia  feacralty  teimcil  rttiM;  when  iu  a  mon:  cooftncd 
«••«,  sictiiuiot  tbe  iiupiu4ttU  Juice  uf  tarpeatlae,  it 
to  rali«d  ruMH. 

"  Boaxebmt  wbo  could  swectljr  sinf , 
-  Or  with  the  nutn'd  bvw  luiincoi  ibe  ililnc."  Gag. 

To  ROSIN,  r«Jy/zln,  r.  o.  To  rub  with  rosin. 
ROSIN  Y,  rdz'zin-^,  a.  Resembling  rosin. 
ROSSEL,  rds  sil,  $.  99.  Ught  land. 
ROSTRATED,  rAs  trk-lid, «.  Adorned  wilh 
beaks  of  ships. 

ROSTRUM,  r6s'tr&n,f .  The  beak  of  a  bird  ; 
tbe  beak  of  a  ship ;  the  scaffold  whence  ora- 
tors harangued  j  tbe  pipe  which  conveys  the 
distiiang  liquor  uito  its  receiver  iu  tbe  common 
aletnbicks. 

ROSY,  T^Mky  a.  498.  Resembling  a  rote  in 
blooco,  beauty,  colour,  or  fragrance. 

To  ROT,  rot,  r.  a.  To  putrefy,  to  lose  the 
eubesioo  of  its  parts. 

To  ROT,  r6t,  r.  a.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring 

so  corruption. 
HOT,  rdt,  s.  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in 

wtiich  their  lungs  are  wasted ;  putrefaction, 

pouid  decay. 
ROTARY,  rA'tl-r^,  a.  Whirling  as  a  wheel. 
KOTATED,  rA'tk.t^,  a.  Whirled  round. 
ROTATION,  r^tk'shin, «.  The  act  of  whirl- 

liitf  round  like  a  wheel ;  revolution ;  the  act 

c>f  taking  any  thin);  in  turn. 
lOTATOR,  r^U'tfir,  s.  166.   That  which 

i£ive^  a  circular  motion. 
KOTR,  r^  s.  Words  uttered  by  mere  me- 
5tl 


roory  without  meaninp.reeroory  of  words  with- 
out cninprehfnsion  of  the  sense. 
To  ROTE,  r&te,  r.  a.  To  fix  in  the  memory 

without  inf  rniini;  llie  undrrsiandiui;. 
ROTGUT,  ri^t'gdt,  «.    Bad  small  beer.     A 
lowierio. 

ROTTEN,  rM'n,  o.  lOS.  Putrid,  carious ; 
not  trusty,  not  sound. 

ROTTENNESS,  rilVn-n^s,*.  State  of  being 
rotten,  coriousnms.  putref^tion. 

ROTUND,  rA-tfind^  a.  Round,  circular, 
spherical. 

ROTUNDIFOLIOUS,  rA-tSnnii-fi'li.fts,  a. 
Having  round  leaves. 

ROTUNDITY,  rA-tdn'di-t*,  #.  Roundness, 
circularity. 

<OTUNDO,  rA-tin'dA,  s.  A  building  form- 
ed round  both  in  tlie  inside  and  outside,  such 
as  the  Pantlieon  in  Rome. 

To  ROVE,  rAve,  c.  a.  To  ramble,  to  range, 

*•  to  wander. 

To  ROVE,  rAre,  r.  a.  To  wander  orer. 

ROVER,  r&'T6r,s.96.  A  wanderer,  a  ranger; 
a  fickle  inconstant  iian  ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 

ROtJOE,  rMzhe,  $.  Ftmck,  Red  paint  to 
paint  the  face. 

ROUGH,  rOf,  a.  S14,  S91.  Not  smooth,  rug- 
ged  ;  austere  to  the  taste ;  harsh  to  tJie  ear ; 
rugged  of  temper,  inelegant  of  manners  ;  harsh 
to  the  mind,  severe ;  hard-featured  ;  not 
polished  ;  rugged,  disordered  in  appearance  ', 
stormy,  boisterous. 

To  ROUGHCAST.  rifTtist,  r.  a.  To  mould 
without  nicety  or  elegance,  to  form  with  as|>e* 
rities  and  inequalities;  to  plaster  with  rouffh 
mortar;  to  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments. 

ROUGHCAST,  r&fklst,  s.  A  rude  model,  a 
form  in  its  rudtmenU  ;  a  kind  of  rough  plaster. 

ROUGHDRAUGHT,  rAfdriO,  s.  A  daught 
in  its  rudiments. 

To  ROUGHDRAW,  rdfdriwjt.  a. To  trace 
coarsely. 

To  ROUGHEN,  r&rfn,  v.  a.  lOS.  To  make 
rough. 

To  ROUGHHEW,  r&f.h&',  v.  a.  To  giye  to 
any  thing  the  first  appearance  of  form. 

ROUGHHEWN,  rAf-h&ne ,  par<.  a.  Rugged, 
oupolished,  uncivil,  unrefined ;  not  yet  nicely 
finished. 

ROUGHLY,  r&n^,  od.  W  ith  uneveii  sur- 
face,  with  asperities  on  the  surface  ;  harshly, 
ondvilly,  rudely  ;  severely,  witliout  tender^ 
nets ;  austerely  to  the  taste;  boisurously, 
tempestuously ;  harshly  to  the  ear. 

ROUGHNESS,  r&Pn^,  s.  Superficial  as- 
perity,  unevenoess  of  surface ;  austerencts  to 
the  taste  ;  taste  of  astringency  ;  harshness  to 
the  ear ;  ruggedness  of  temper,  coarseness  of 
manners,  tendency  to  rudeness ;  atteoce  of 
delicacy;  severity,  violence  of  discipline; 
violence  of  opeiatKtn  in  medicines;  un|»olisli- 
ed  or  unfinished  state  ;  inelriraoce  of  dress  or 
appearance;  teniprstuousikess,  storainess ; 
coarseness  of  features. 

ROUGH-RIDER,  rif-rl'dftr,  #.    One  that 

brc.iks  hurses  for  ridii.c — illawn. 
ROt  GHT,  riwt.   Old  prcU  of  Reach.  S19. 

Uraclied. 

To  ROUGH  WORK,  rif  w4rk,  r.  a.  To  work 
coarsely  over  without  the  least  t.icety. 
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BOUNCEV AL,  r44»'»^viU»-»l»-  A  species 

ROUND,  r&and,a.S13.  Cylindrical ;  cinr«- 

lar  Apt  eric.1 ;  nut  broken  ;  largr.nol  mcon. 

lidirable :  pUiii.c»ndid.  open ;  qu  ck,  b  isk  , 

plai .;  frci  wilhoul  delicacy,  almost  rougl.. 

round;  r&ibid,  «.  A  circle,  a  sphere,  aa 

orb-  ru.dir»t^P  "f  •  »*^<*"'  ^^*^?•.?*•V" 
whiih  .^w  thmg  Ls  pasted  ihroUBh  a^l  haod^ 
Tad  com/.  hJk  U.  L  fir.. ;  a.re.oluiion,  a 
couw  ending  at  the  point  »here  it  »«g»n  .  a 
wairpcrformed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to  .or- 

▼ey  a  cerUiit  district.  ^  ,. 

ROOND,  riftnd,  dd.    Erery  way,  oo  all 

sides;  in  a  f«Tolotion;  circularly ;  not  m  a 

direct  line., ,  ^  ____    .  .^  ^ . 

ROUND,  rJ&nd,  fftp.  On  every  side  of , 

about,  circularly  about ;  all  over. 

'    To  ROUND,  ri&nd,  r.  a.   To  snrroimd^to 

encircle;    to  make  ipberical  or  cirwlar;  to 

rtisi;  to  a  relief ;  to  move  about  any  thing ;  to 

mould  inu>  iuHK>thne5s.  ^„«H  In 

To  ROUND,  rJfcd,  c.  a.  To  prow  round  in 

form;  to  whisper;  to  go  rounds. 

ROUNDABOUT,  rJondl-bdat,  a.  Ample, 

circuitous ;  indirect.  I00.C  *    , .  j     r 

ROUNDEL,  ri^n'dil,  J*.  A.kiydof 

ROUNDELAY,  rWn'dt-ll,  J    anaent  poe. 

trv  ;  a  mund  form  or  figure. 
ROUNDER,  ri&nd'6r,«.9a.  Curenmference, 
encJo»ure.     Notujod  ^„^».„ 

ROUNDHEAD,  rdandliW,  $.  A  ponton. 
Ml  named  from  H.e  practice  oooe  prejalcnt 
among  iheiu  of  cropii»H  tl>t''r  hair  round. 
ROUNDHOUSE,  rJandli4a»e,#.  Tha  cqn. 
•ubie'.  pris«>ii.  in  i-hicU  di.Qidorly  parwna 
found  in  the  street  are  c-mfincd. 
ROUNDISH,  rian(riah,atSotnewbitn)W«, 

appn»achmg  to  round uess*  ■ 
ROUNDLY,  riftnd'lt,  ad.  In  a  found  form, 
in  a  round  manner ;  openly,  plainly,  without 
reserve ;  britkly.  wiU*  speed ;  coroplataly,  lo 
tbe  pur|>oM ;  vigorouslv,  in  earnest. 
ROUNDNESS,  ri&nd'nls,  «.  CircuUnty, 
.phericity,    cylindrical    form;    .moothnesi; 

honesty,  opcjiness.  vigorous  measure.. 

TO  ROUSE,  rMae,  v.  a.  »1S.  To  waka  fton 
rest;  to  excite  to  thought  or  action ;  to  put 
into  action  ;  to  drive  a  l>ea>t  from  his  laire. 
To  BOUSli,  rJiae,  v.  n.  To  awake  from 

slumber ;  to  be  excited  to  thought  or  acUuo. 
ROUSE,  riliae,*.  A  dose  oi  UftUW  lathei 

too  large. 
ROUSER,  rifrair,!.  One  who  routaa. 
ROUT,  rWt,  #.  lU.    A  clamorous  multi- 
tude, a  rabble,  a  tumultuous  crowd  .^confu- 
sioii  of  any  army  defeated  or  dispersed. 
TV>  ROUT,  ri&t,  v.  a.  To  dissipaU  and  put 

into  confusion  by  defeat.  I 

ROUTE,  Mi,  or  r66l,  $.  Road,  way. 

.sfte  I  masi  giv.  lh«  pr»fei»ue«  lo  tbe  flisl  soood  of 

mxh  .npib«r  word  oT  a  dliiv.«i  »r.»l-g;  «k«  (T" 
Fretica  soeiMW  •!  ihUdlplillioog  w.  bav*  la  oar  Ua- 
«in.  laTbrtter;  «or«loe.  Ih«r.  apP««r  any  J«e^ 
SI*  or vU..nl..K  iba  ioal  r.-S-  B*a^.  M. .  b^»^ 
Sin  a-d  M  r.  SmIUi  make  a  diffr rei.c.  bet wwrn  r0mt  a 
S!w3r..od  ra«/e..  road;  Mr.  Jf"*/!^^" ^J,?*-^' 
bM  SM^iM  l«  prefer  lh«  Srst;  W.  J«»linsloa,  Dr.  Kea- 
nck,  and  Mr.  Perry,  prooooocc  boib  alike,  and  wiih 
Sbc  am  sound. 

ROW,  ri,  #.  lU.  A  rank  or  file,  a.nomber 
ot  Vtdua  ranged  in  a  line. 

Ma 


ToROW,t6,u.».  ToimpeUvetmaiElW 

To'rOW^  rC». «.  To  drive  or  help  fbrwavA 

RoVelI  rJi'IU  *.  »«•  The  point  of  a  spar 

tuSon  an^xis;  a  fc\? V 'f  I^TIT 

sUk  put  into  a  wound  to  hinder  it  iroai  beal- 


iiyj  and  provoke  a  discharge. 
- — 'fiL,rWll,i 


To  ROWfeL,  M%  r.  a.  To*  pierce  through 
the  ikin,  and  keep  tbe  wound  opan  by   a 

ROWER,  fA'ir, «.  W.  One  that  manage*  M 

a  khig.  becoming  a  ktug,  lagal ;  noWe.  iHua- 

ROY ALIOT,  rttll-Ut,  t.   Adherent  to  a 

ToRS)YAIJSE,rtt'll-Ue,  v.  a.  TomaU 

ROl^ALLY,rWiU,ud.  In  a  kingly  maa. 
ner.  regally,  as  becomes  a  king. 

ROYAl!TV,ri4'il-t*.  ».  Kingshin,  cha-mc 
ter  or  office  of  a  king;  tUte  of  a  kuig;  «» 
blems  of  royalty.  «.  ,_    

ROYNISH,  rJi'nUh,  a.  $».  Paltry,  aorry, 
mean,  rude.     Not  used. 

To  RUB,  r&h,  e.  a.  To  clear  or  nnooth  any 
thing  by  passing  sometlnng  «*«  »J*  Hf Jf?^ 
to  wipe  ;  to  move  one  body  W»  S*"?*' *? 
ramoVe  by  friction;  to  toach  >«^-To  rab 
down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  h"rse.--To  rubap* 
to  excite,  to  awaken ;  to  polish,  to  retou^ 

To  RUB,  rib,  r.  a.  To  firet,  to  make  a  Ui^ 
tioo ;  to  get  through  difficulties.  

RUB,  rib,  $.  Collision,  hindranca,  obatr^ 
tion;  act  of  rubbiii|;  »f^^^^  liESSr 
that  hinders  the  roouon  of  a  bowl ;  diftcai^y, 
cause  of  uneasiness.  *    ^      *   .__^ 

RUB-STONE,  r&b'st^  t.  A  slona  toacaw 

RUBBERTrftbajftr,*.  W.  One  that  mfaa; 
the  instrument  with  which  one  rubs  ;  a  coaria 
file;  a  game,  a  contest,  two  games  out  uC 

RUMAOE,^b^toe,l*.90.  RjJ-^f^ 
RUBBISH,  rib'blsh,    J   ing,  ffM-^*^ 

natter  used  in  building ;  confaswo,  minglaa 

slass  ;  any  thing  vile  and  wortiiless, 
RUBBLE-STONE,  rib^l-slAne,  a.  8t 

rubbed  and  worn  by  tha  watar  at  cka 

end  of  the  deluge. 
RUBICUND,  fWb*-k4nd,  a.  SM. 

EUBllD:"mid,-«^^  "^•25^ 
RUBIFICR,  fW-blffik,  a.  6M.    Btnktog 

RUBIFORM,  rWb^rtvm,  a.   HuTiaf  *• 

ToVuBIFY,  riJ^Wl,  a.  a.  I8».  Ta  -ka 

1  RUBIOUS,  M^A-Ib,  a.  »U.  Ruddy,  tad. 

I  RUBRICATED,  rM'hr*-kh-tad,a.  1 
RUBRIcktrWhrlk,*.   DirecUona  prtntea 

'  in  booksof  law.  and  in  P.^.^'Vi^if^^^^JHTS 
ed  because  tliey  were  onpinally  disimga»to«a 
by  being  in  red  ink.  _ 

RUBY,  fWb*,  *:  A  !?:•««"  ;«r^  : 
red  colour.  i»ext  in  bardnrsa  •"^♦^•f.V/ 
diamond ;  fodnam ,  any  ikw*  mA  i  a  h*-^ 

a  carbuncle.^ 
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RUBY,  roil)*,  a.  Of  a  red  colour. 

RUCTATION,  r<ik-t4'th5i>,  «.  A  belchiig 
ftmiog  from  wind  tnd  indigestion. 

RUDDEK,  rfiddfir,  #.  98.  The  instrumeiit 
at  th«  Orru  ul  a  vessel  bjr  whicU  its  course  is 
invemcd ;  uiy  ihiug  that  guides  or  guventt 
Uie  Cflurw, 

RtJDDlNESS,rid'd^ii4i,*.  ThequaUtyof 
approachinff  to  redness. 

RUDDLE,  rld'dl,  ».  405.  Red  earth. 

RUDDOCK,  r&d'dikk,  #.  A  kind  of  bird. 

RUDDY,  r^ddh,  a.  Approaching  to  red- 
ness, pair  red  ;  vrllow. 

RUDE,  rA6d,  a.  StO.  Rough,  coarse  of  man- 
nen,  bruul  ',  violrnt,  turbulent ;  harsh,  incle- 
aiefit:  raw,  unUught;  rugged,  sliapeless,  art- 
less, iitele):aiil ;  such  as  aiay  be  done  with 
strength  without  art. 

RUDELY,  rIM'lh,  <d.  In  a  rude  manner ; 
anakilfuliy  i  ▼iolcutiv,  boisterously. 

RUDENESS,  r&id'nis,  #.  Coarsenesi  of 
mamtcrs,  incivility  ;  violence,  boisteroust)<*ss. 

RUDESBY,  r^^di^b^,  $,   An  uncivU  turba- 

Iriil  fellow,     Ohvilele. 

RUDIMENT,  r&^'d^.Bi^t,«.  The  first  pria- 

cipirs,  Uir  first  elements  of  a  science  ;  the  first 

part  of  edncatj<»n;  the  first  inaccurate  un- 

sliapeit  heginiiing. 
RUDIMENT  A  U  r^^^-mint'Al,  a.  Initial, 

irUtbtg  to  6rst  pririciplet. 
Te  HUE,  ri6,  r. «.  IW,  To  grieve  for,  or  re- 

irrt- 1 ;  to  lament 
MK,  M,  9k  An  lierb  ealled  Herb  of  Grace, 

because  hoi  v  water  was  sprinliied  with  it. 
dURfUL,  fd&'fll, «.  174.  Moiumfol,  woM, 

sarsriwful. 
RUEFULLY,  r&&'fb-^,ad.  Mournfully,  tor- 

rwwfolly.  ,      , 

RUEFULNESS,  ri^'Al-nis.  «.  Sorrowful- 

iicss,  iDouriifuiness. 
RVELLE,  rbb-ii^  ».  Fmch.    A  circle,  an 

asscmblT  at  a  private  house. 
RtfF,fOf, «.  A  puckered  linen  ornament 

funaerly  worn  about  tlie  neck;  a  tmall  river 

fish ;  a  state  of  Tvugbnest. 
RUFFIAN,  rif'yln,  #.  11».  AbruUl,bol^ 

tercfos,  miscbiefous  fellow ;  a  cut-throat,  a 

rubber,  a  murderer. 
RVFFIAN,  r&fyln,   c    Brutal,  saTagely 

biJ^terous. 
Te  RUFFLE,  rif  R,  r.  «.  405.  To  disorder, 

to  put  out  of  form,  to  make  less  smo^ith ;  to 

discompoee,  to  put  out  of  temper ;  to  contract 

faitn  plaits. 
T^RUFFLE,  rirfl,  r.  n.   To  grow  rough  or 

tarholent ;  to  be  in  hiise  motion,  to  tluitrr. 
RUFFLE,  rAf  fl,  «.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an 

omametit ;  disturbance,  C'fitt*  ntion,  tumult. 
RUFTEKHOOD,    r^tn^jrhud,   «.     In   fal- 
conry, a  huud  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  wlteu  she 

li  first  drawn. 
RUO,  r&g,«.  A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth; 

a  coarse  nappy  coverlet  used  fur  mean  beds  ', 

a  rough  woolly  dni;. 
RUGGED,  rig'gid,  a.  90,  S06.  Rough,  full 

of  unevenness  and  asperity  ;  savage  of  tern- 
pet  ;  stormy,  rade,  rough  or  harsh  to  Uie  ear ; 

surly  ;  boisterous ;  rough,  shaggy. 
RUGGEDLY,  rag'gid-l^,  ad.  In  %  nigged 


RUGGEDNE8S,  r&ggid-njs,  s.  TbesUte 
or  qaality  of  being  rugged* 
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RUGOSE,  rS5-gisc',  a.  Wrinkled. 

RUIN,  rAfrln,  ».  176,  t89.  The  fall  or  de- 
struction of  cities  or  edifices ;  the  remains  of  a 
building  demolivhed  ;  destructiop,  lost  of  hap- 
piness or  fortune,  overthrow  ;  mifchiirf,  bane. 

To  RUIN,  rW'fci,  r.  a.  To  subrert,  tode- 
raolish  ;  to  destroy,  to  depiive  of  fdieiiy  or 
fbrtum* ;  to  irojKiverlsli. 

To  RUIN,  M'iu,  P.  n.  To  fall  in  roias;  to 
run  to  ruin  ;  to  he  brought  to  i>overty  or  mi- 
s^-rv.     L'ltir  o«.f«l 

To  RUIN  ATE,  ri^'fe-ltte,  e.  a.  To  snbtwt, 

!..  d,  iuMli»ti.     Oi'-^'-lffe. 
RU I N  ATIO  N ,  ro^-hi-k'shOn,  s.  SubTertlon, 

dfnjf.iitinn.     O*'-*  lete. 
RUINOUS,    rSi'in-fis,  a.    114.    Fallen   to 

ruin,  dilapidaicd  ;    pernicious,  baneful,  oe- 

structivr.  ,,  .     *      • 

RUINOUSLY,  rU'h'tiB'lhf  a.  la  •  ruinoua 

manner. 
RULE,  riil,  J.  339.  Oovemment,  away,  tu- 

f>reiuc  c<»nii«»nd  ;  an  instrument   by  which 
ii.es  are  dr«»*n  ;  camm,  precept  by  which  Uie 

thuuf:hts  or  actions  are  directed;  regularity, 

propriety  of  hrhiviour. 
To  rule!,  r^l,  ».  a.    To  goTem,  to  control, 

to  maitttKe  witii  power  and  authority  ;  to  set* 

tie  as  by  role.  * 

To  RULE,  r&^l,  e.  n.  To  have  power  or  nam- 

mand. 
RULER,  rWl'ir,  $.  98.  OorenKNr,  one  thai 

has  the  supreme  command ;  an  instrument, 

by  tlie  direction  of  which  lines  are  drawn. 
RUM,  r&m, «.  A  country  parson  ;  a  kind  of 

spiriU  distilled  from  SMilasses. 
To  RUMBLE,  rAm'bl,  e.  a.  405.  To  make  a 

hoarse,  low,  continued  noise. 
RUMBLER,  rim'bUdr,  #.   The  person  or 

thine  that  runibl'-t. 
RUMINANT,  r<W>ni*-n4nt,  a.  M9.  Having 

the  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 
To  RUMINATE,  rW'mi-nite,  r.  n.  To  chew 

the  cud  ;  to  muse,  to  think  again  and  ayain. 
To  RUMINATE,  rWmt-nite,  r. «.  To  chew 

over  again ;  to  muse  on,  to  mediute  over  and 

ovrracain.  ,     ,.  .  a  „, 

RUMINATION,  ri6-m*.nl'shfin,  s.    The 

pro(>ertv  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud ;  mediia- 

ti*»n.  reflecti<»n. 
To  RUMMAGE,  rfim'mldje,  e.  a.  90.    To 

search,  to  plunder,  to  evacuate. 
To  RUMMAGE,  rim'mldje,  e.  n.  To  search 

RUMMEa,  rim'mfir,  #.  98.     A  glass,   a 

drinking  cup. 
RUMOUR,  r^'  iiifir,  t.  314,  339.    Flying  or 

p<ipolar  report,  hruti,  faiuc. 
To  RUMOUR,    loimir,   r.   a.    To  report 

ubroad.  to  hruit.  ,,      ,     ,  _ 

RUMOURER,    rii'mftr-ftr,   #.      Reporter, 

si»reM<lrr  of  nrws  ... 

RUMP,  rfimp,  $.  The  end  of  the  backbone ; 

thr  huttticks.     ,  ^ 

To  RUMPLE,  rim'pl,  r.  a.  406.  To  crash  or 
contract  into  puckers  or  creases. 

RUMPLE,  rfini  pi,  $.  404.  Pucker,  rough 
pUit. 

To  RUN,  rftn.  Prfi.  Ran.  e.  a.  To  more 
•wiftly,  to  piv  the  letrs  in  such  a  maniMrr  as 
that  both  ft«  •  arc  at  cverv  step  off  the  ground 
at  tlie  same  time  ;  to  rush  violently  ;  to  take 
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•tremm,  to  flow ;  to  be  Hquid,  to  be  fluid  ;  to 
be  fusible,  to  melt ;  to  past,  to  proceed ;  to 
have  a  legal  course,  to  be  practised  ;  to  have 
m  course  tu  any  direction ;  to  pass  in  thuuglit 
or  speech  ;  to  have  a  continual  lenour  of  auj 
kind  ;  to  be  popularly  known  ;  to  have  recep* 
tion,  success,  or  continuance ;  tu  proceed  in  a 
certain  order ;  tu  be  in  force ;  to  ne  generally 
received  :  to  have  a  track  or  course ;  to  make 
a  gradual  progress  ;  to  exctrrn  pus  or  matter; 
to  become  irregular,  to  chance  to  something 
wild ;  to  eet  by  artiBce  or  fraud  ;  to  fall,  to 
pass;  to  have  a  general  tendency;  to  pro- 
ceed as  on  a  ground  or  principle. — To  Run 
after,  to  search  for.  to  endeavour  as  tiiuugh 
out  of  the  way. — ^To  Run  away  with,  to  hurry 
without  consent— To  Run  in  with,  ^o  clos*f. 
to  Comply. — ^To  Run  on.  to  be  continued. — 
To  Run  over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overfluw  ;  to 
be  so  much  as  to  overflow.— To  Run  out,  to 
be  at  an  end  ;  to  spread  exuberantly  ;  to  ex- 
patJate  ;  to  be  watted  or  exhausted. 
To  RUN,  rfin,  r.  a.   To  pierce,  to  stab ;  to 
force,  to  drive ;  to  force  into  any  way  or  form ; 
to  drive  with  violence  ;  to  roeft,  to  incur  ;  to 
venture,  to  hazard  ;  to  import  or  expor'  with, 
out  duly  ;  tu  prosecute  in  thouglit ;  to  push. 
—To  Run  down,  to  chase  to  weariness ;  to 
crush,  to  overbear. —  To  Run  over,  to  recount 
curArily,   to    consider    cursorily. — To    Run 
through,  to  pierce  to  the  farther  surface,  to 
spend  one's  whole  estate. 
RUN,  r&n, «.  The  act  of  running,  as,  the  play 
has  a  great  Run.  I  have  had  a  Run  of  ill  luck. 
RUNAGATE,  run'ui-gite,  *.    A  fugidve, 

rebel,  aposUte. 
RUNAWAY,  rin'4-wi,  ».  One  that  flies 

from  danger,  a  fugiiive. 
RUNDLE,  rfin'dl,  «.  405.  A  round,  a  step 
of  a  ladder ;  a  peritrochiuro,  something  put 
round  an  axis. 
RUNDLET,  rundlit,  t.  99.  A  small  barrel. 
RUNG,  lung.  Pret.  and  part  pass,  of  Ring. 
RUNIC,  ru'u^k,  a.  Denoting  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian language. — Mason. 

RUNNEL,  rdn'nil,  j.  99.  A  rivulet,  a  small 

brook.     N't  u%f(\, 
RUNNER,  run'ndr,  «.  9S.  One  that  runs ;  a 

racer;    a  me.Hseu^it-r ;  a  f!uM)ting  sjirig;  one 

of  ihe  sloof »  tjf  o  mill  ;  a  bird. 
RUN  NET,  riin'nlt,  a.  9<i.  A  liquor  made  by 

tiee^'um  (he  sloinHc-:i  of  a  call  in  hot  water, 

and  U5cd  to  coat*  u  late  niilk   for  curds  and 

cheese. 

RUNNION,    rfin'yfin,    s,   118.    A    paltry 

scuivy  wTctcli.      Out*. fuse. 

RUNT,  r6nl,  a.  Any  small  animal  below  the 

natural  growth  of  the  kind. 
RUPTION,  r6p'sh(in,  J.  Breach,  solution  of 

continuity. 

RUPTURE,  rfip'tshfire,  #.  461.  The  act  of 
breaking,  state  of  bein^  broken  ;  a  hieacli  of 
^H'ace,  open  hostility  ;  burstenucss  ,  preter- 
natural eruption  of  the  gut. 

To  RUPTURE,  rfip'tshdre,  r.  a.  To  break, 

lo  burst,  to  stitfer  disruption. 
RUPTUREWORT,  rfip'Uhir-w&rt,    *.     A 

plajit. 
RURAL,  r&i'ril,  a,  88.  339.  Country,  exist- 

log  in  tbc  country,  not  in  cities  ;  suiting  tlie 

country,  resembling  the  coujitry. 
RURAUTY,  rW-rll  *.i*       u.  Tbc  quality 
^^^ULNESS,  xW'ril^«,,}of  beinSniraL 
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RUSH,  fish,  #.  A  plant ;  any  tking  prom. 

bially  worthless. 
RUSif-CANDLE,  rdsh-klndle.t.  AimiU 

hhnkinff  Uper,  made  by  stripping  a  rmh. 
To  RUSH,  rfiih,  r.  n.    To  move  with  vio- 

leiice,  to  go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 
RUSH,  rush,  s.  A  violent  course. 
RUSHY,  r^'^,  a.  A  bounding  with  rvskti; 

made  of  rushes. 

RUSK,  r&sk,f.  Hard  bread  for  stores. 
RUSSET,  rfi8'sh,a.  99.  Reddishly  browi; 

Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  gray ;   coarse, 

homespun,  rustick. 
RUSSETINO,r&s's!t.|ng,s.    A  name  giva 

to  several  sorU  of  {tears  or  apples,  Cruai  tkev 

colour. 
RUST,  rftst,  $,  The  red  incmitation  of  irai; 

the  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any  actaJ; 

loss  of  power  by  inactivity  ;  matter  bred  bj 

corruption  or  degeneration. 
To  RUST,  rfist,  r.  a.  To  gather  rust,  to  hart 

the  surface  tarnished  ur  corroded,  or  degroe- 

rated  in  idleness. 
To  RUST,  r^t,  r.  a.  To  make  rusty ;  to  im- 
pair by  lime  or  inactivity. 
RUSTICAL,  r&s'ti.kil,«.  88.  Rough,  bois. 

terou«,  rude. 
RUSTICALLY,  ris't^klU,  ad.   Rudely, 

inelepantly. 
RUSTICALNESS,  r&s't^-kll.njt,  #.    TW 

quality  of  being  rustical,  rudeness. 
To  RUSTICATE,  risHi-kite,  w.  n.  Ton- 

side  in  the  country. 
To  RUSTICATE,    risO^-kite,    r.   «.    1^ 

banish  intti  the  countrv. 
RUSTICITY,  rjistis^-t^,  #.   QuaUtics  of 

one  that  lives  in  the  country,  simplicity,  vl- 

lessness,  rudeness  ;  rural  appearance. 
RUSTICK,  ri^'t{k,  a.  Rural,  country ;  rvde, 

untaught,  inelegant;  artless,  honest,  staple; 

plain,  unadorned. 
RUSTICK,  r&s'tik,  s.  A  clown,  a  iwaia,  u 

inhabitant  of  tlie  country. 
RUSTINESS,  rhg'tk'nlB,  »,   The  state  sf 

being  rusty. 
To  RUSTLE,  rfts'sl,  r.  a.  472.    To  makes 

low  continued  rattle. 
RUSTY,  rfis'ti,  «.  CoTcrcd  with  rust,  ii- 

fested  with  rust ;  impaired  by  inactivity. 
To  RUT,  rik,  r.  a.  To  desire  to  come  toge- 
ther.    Used  of  deer. 
RUT,  r&t,  i.  Copulation  of  deer  ;  the  track 

of  a  cart-wheel. 
RUTH,  rhUh,  s.  339.  Pity,  teodemesa,  sor 

row  fur  the  mi*t  ry  of  unotber. 
RUTHFUL,   ri^Vfil,  a.    Rueful,  weW, 

sorrowful. 
RUTHFULLY,   rW<Artl4,    «/.    MoMij, 

sadly  ;  Si»rrowfully,  mournfully  ;  wofaJ^,  ■ 

ironv. 
RUTHLESS,  rUiklh,  a.  Cruel,  piUle 
RUTH  LESSNESS,  rbUklh^  $.    " 

of  pity. 
RUTHLFJS8LY,  ihUk'ihAh,  ad.  Witheat 

nitv.cnieliv. 

RtiTTISH,  V&t'tlsh,  a.  Wanton,  libidiaoai, 

lecherous. 

RYDER.  ri'd&r,t.  A  clause  added  to  an  art 
of  parlijunent  at  its  third  reading  —  Uwtm 

RYE,  ri,  #.  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

RYEGRASS,  rigria,  s.  A  kind  of 
grass. 
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SACRAMENTAL,  •ik-krl-minfil,  m.  Coo- 
•litutiog  a  tmcramcnt,  pcrtmiainK  u»  m  Aacra- 


S. 

Sabbath,  slUbAlA, «.  a  day  appointed 
by  God  amoiift  the  Jews,  and  from  tbero  etu* 
bluli^  artlbiigCltristians,  for  publick  i^orthip; 
tbc  KTenth  day,  iel  apart  from  works  of  la- 
bour, to  be  einplojred  in  piety ;  intermtuioit 
of  pain  or  sorrow,  time  of  rest 

SABBATHBREAKER,slb'b4fJ^brk.k&r,f. 
VKilator  ul  the  sabbath  by  labour  or  wicked- 

"**»•  .       ,     .     - 

SABBATICAL,  84b-b4tt*.k*l,  o.  Resem- 

bltiitf  the  sabbath,  enjoying  or  bringing  inter- 
mission of  labour. 
8ABBATJSM,  sAb^l-tlzni,*.  Obsenrance  of 

the  sabhatli  sup<rrstitiiia»ly  rigid. 
SABINE,  tlb  Id,  t.  140.  A  plant. 
SABLE,  f^'bl,  i.  405.  For. 
8  ABLE,  8^0)1,  a.  Black. 
SABRE,  Mk%ir,  $.  416.  A  acimetar,  a  abort 

swurd  with  a  cou^f  x  edge,  a  falchion. 
SABULOSITY,  sib-UAa'^-tl-,  $.    Gritti. 

ness,  sandiness. 
SABULOUS, ilb^4ft8,«.S14. Gritty,  aandy. 
SACCADE,  tik-kide,  *.  A  violent  check 

the  rider  gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both  tl>e 

rrins  very  suddenly. 
SACCHARINE,  sik'klrlne,  a.  149,  S5S. 

Having  llie  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qua- 
lities of  sugar.  ,       ,    ^ 
SACERDOTAL,  sis-ir-dA'tll,  a.  88.  Priest- 

jy,  btrlonging  to  the  priesthood. 
8ACHEL,  titahil,  $.  99.   A  small  sack  or 

bair. 
SACHEM,  sk'tshim,  #.   Tbe  UUe  of  some 

Anterican  chief*. — Haatm. 
SACK,  sik,  «.  A  bag,  a  pouob,  commonly  a 

large  bag;  the  measure  of  three  bushels;  a 

woroaii*s  l«H»se  rube. 
To  SACK,  sik,  r.  «.    To  pat  In  bags;   to 

take  bv  storm,  to  pillat^e,  lo  piundtrr. 
SACK,  sik,  8,   Storm  of  a  town,  pillage, 

plunder ;  a  knid  •<( a  sweet  wine,  now  brought 

chiedy  fruiu  iheCanaiies. 
SACKBUT,  sAk'hit,  i.  A  kind  of  pipe. 
bACKCLOTH,  wlk'khWA,  j.  Cl^th  of  which 

sacks  are  nude,  co^r»e  ciulli,  suuictiiues  wurn 

in  morlificntiun. 
SACKICR,  sAk'kur,j.  98.  One  that  Ukes  a 

SACKFUL,  sdk'ful,  «.  A  sack  quite  filled. 

SACKPOSSET,  liik-pAsslt,  s.  A  l>o»»et 
fua'lr  of  iiiiU  ^nd  «'iC'<^. 

SACRAMENT,  J^ik'kri-miat,  s.  An  oath, 
any  ccfe.»»oiiy  muduciiig  ait  obligation  ;  mi 
outward  and  visible  %icn  of  an  inw.ird  and 
spiritud  gr«ce  ;  tlie  eucTiarist,  tbe  holy  cura- 
iMuniun. 

ty   llila  word,  wUk  Macrljtct.  saeriUf,  •«»<>  *•* 
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8ACRAMENTALLY,s4k.kr4.mlnt'il^,iid. 

After  the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 
SACRED,  sk'krid,  a.    Devoted  to  religiona 

uses,  holy  ;  consecrated  ;  iiiviulable. 
SACREDLY,  sk'kr^-l*,  ad.  Inviolably,  re- 
ligiiHislv.*  .       .       J  «« 

SACREfiNESS,  sk'kr*d^ls,  #.  Tbe  stete 
of  btin^  sacred,  slnie  of  being  consecratcrd  to 
religious  uses,  holiness,  sanctity. 

8ACRIFICK,s4-krirfik,a.609.  Employed 
in  sacriftce.  .•,,*.        ^ 

SACRiFICABLE,  si-krifiklbl,  a.  Capa- 
ble of  bein^  offered  iii  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICATOR,  slkkri-f^-ki'tftr, «.  Sa- 
cri6crr.  offerer  of  sacrifice.    ...     ,    . 

8ACR1FICATORY,  sik-krifft-kl-tir^,  a. 

L     bit.  Offrrinir  sacrifice. 

)no  SACRIFICE,  sikltrif  tee,  r.  a.  S6I.  To 

offer  to  Heaven,  to  immolate  ;  Ui  destroy  or 

give  up  for  the  sake  of  soroetiuag  else ;  to  de« 

str«.y,  to  kill ;  to  devote  with  loss. 

To  SACRIFICE,  sAkkr^Ue,  r.  n.  To 
make  offering«i.  to  olfer  sacrifice. 

SACRIFICE,  slkTtri-flze,  s.  S5l.  Tbe  act 
of  offering  to  Heaven ;  the  thing  offered  to 
Heaven,  or  iiniuolated  ;  any  thing  destroyed 
or  quitted  for  the  sake  of  sotuethingeisc  ;  any 
thing  destroyed.  14«.  

SACRIFICER,»ikkr*-fU6r,  #.  9S.  One 
who  offers  sacrifice,  one  that  iratnolates. 

SACRIFICIAL,  sikkr^.fUh'Al,  a.  Per- 
forming sacrifice,  included  in  sacrifice. 

SACRILEGE,  slk'krfc-lidje,  i.  The  cnme 
uf  approi-riatin>:  to  himself  what  is  devolcdio 
rrli^ion  ,  the  ciiiuc  of  robbioj;  Heaven. — See 

SACRILEGIOUS, slkkrc  Ic j&s, «. Vlolat- 
ing  thinp  sacred,  polluted  with  tliC  crime  of 

SACRILEGIOUSLY,  sikkrcl^iSs-I*, «</. 

With  sac  rile  jjc. 

SACRING,iA  kr!ng,parUlO.  Consecrating. 

SACRIST,  skkr.bt,  > «.  He  that  has 

SACRISTAN,  sik'ris-tin,  J  the  care  of  the 

utriisils  or  moveables  of   the  church.— bee 

Sacrament.       .         ,      ,  .  .         ^ 

SACRISTY,  iikkris-t*,  s.    An  apartmcDt 

Hhrff  I  he  consecrated  Vessels  or  moveables  of 

a  church  are  deposited. 

SA  iJ,  »Ad,  tf.    Sorrowful,  habltnally  raelan- 
choly  ;  aftiiclive.  calamitous  ;  bad  ;  inconve- 
nient; vexatioot;  dark-colour«d. 
To  SADDEN,  sld'd'n,  r.  o.  lOS.  To  make 

%ad  ;  to  make  inHancholy.  to  make  irloon»V. 

SADDLE,  sAd'dl,  $,  406.  Tbc  scat  vrhlch  Is 

put  upon  the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of 

thr  lidfr.  , 

ToSADDLF^  sAd'dl,  r. «.  Tocoverivitha 

saddle  ;  to  h«d.  »o  horden 

SADDLEBACKKD,  siddl-bikLe.  Horses, 

saddlebackrd.  I'-vf  their  backs  low    and  a 

raided  head  ao'f  ...ck. 

SADDLKMAKr.R,«Ad'dl.»k.knr,j  $.  Ona 

SADDLER,  sld'l6r.— See  Ccdic.    J    whose 

trade  it  tt»  make  saddles. 
SADLY,  sldl^,  «rf.    Sorrowfully,  mourn. 

fullv ;  c«lauiit..uslv,  miserably. 
SADNESS,  sAdnis.  t.  Sorrowftilneti,  de- 
icction  of  mind  ',  melancholy  look. 
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t7  5^9.  Fite  71^  fjr  77,  (JU  8S,  fit  81«mi  M, 

SAFE,  sitfe,  c.   Free  from  danger  or  hurt ; 

conferring  Mcuritj  ;  no  longer  dangerous,  re- 
posited  out  of  the  power  of  doing  harm. 
SAFE,  siife,  s,  A  buttery,  a  pantry. 
8AFECONDUCT,  sife-kin dukt,«.  Conyoy, 

guard  through  an  enemy's  country ;    pass, 

warrant  to  pass. 
SAFEGUARD,  sife'gird,  $.  Defence,  pro- 

teclion,  security  ;  convoy,  guard  through  any 

interdicted  road,  granted  by  the  possessor ; 

pass,  warrant  to  pass. 
SAFELY,  skfeli,  od.    In  a  safe  manner, 

without  danger ;  without  hurt* 
5AFENESS,  siife'nls,  *.    Exemption  from 

danger. 
SAFETY,slfe't*,».— SeeWicrty.    Freedom 

from  danger ;  exemption  from  hurt ;  custody, 

security  from  escape. 
SAFFRON,  siffum,*.  417.  A  plant 
SAFFRON,  siffdrn,  a.  Yellow,  having  the 

colour  of  satfrun. 
To  SAG,  sdg,  r.  n.  To  hang  heavy.    Not  in 

use. 
SAGACIOUS,  sl-gl'sh^,  a.  Quick  of  scent; 

quick  of  thought,  acute  io  making  discoveries. 
SAGACIOUSLY,  8iig4'shiis.l^,  ad.  With 

quick  scent ;  with  acuteness  of  penetration. 
SAGACIOU8NESS,  s^^i'shJu-nls,  $.  The 

quality  of  being  sagacious. 
SAGACITY,  si-gis's^.t^,  «.  Quickness  of 

scent ;  acuteness  of  discovery. 
SAGE,  s&dje,  s.  A  plant 
SAGE,  sidje,  a.  Wise,  grave,  prudent. 
SAGE,  s4dje,  a,    A  philosopher,  a  man  of 

graviiy  and  wisdom. 
SAGELY,  slidje'I*,  ad.  Wisely,  prudenUy. 
5AGENESS,  sJidje'nls,  *.    Gravity,  pru- 

dence. 
SAGITTAL,  sid'je-t^l,  a.  Belonging  to  an 

arrow  ;  in  anatomy,  a  suture  so  called  from  its 

resemblance  to  an  arrow. 
SAGITTARY,  s^d'je-ti-ri,  5.  A  cenUur,  an 

animal  halt'  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow 

and  (juiver. — !:iagiUariu$,  one  of  the  signs  of 

the  zodinck. 
SAGO,  si'si^,  a.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 
SAIK,  sVik,  s.  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for 

the  carriage  of  merchandise. 
SAID,  sId,  20s,  222.    Pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  Say.  Aforesaid  ;  declared,  showed. 
t^  Till*  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  «re  a  scandal  to 
•jur  orthography.  It  appeared  s«  lo  Couke,  the  trans- 
iHtor  of  He»i«.l,  who  aprUed  t»M;m  rrsularly  safed. 
ua!/€d,  and  iaped,  •«  Pvra«ua  is  sagcd  to  have  bv«u 
HTDt  by  Palla*  to  slay  Meduaa/'  &c.  page  156. 

SAIL,  sile,  $,  202.  The  expanded  sheet 
which  catclies  the  wind  and  carries  on  the 
vessel  tlinmgh  the  water ;  wings  j  a  ship,  a 
vessel.^-Sail  is  a  collective  word,  noting  the 
number  of  ships. — lo  strike  Sail,  to  lower  the 
aail ;— a  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

To  SAIL,  slle,  r.  w.  To  be  moved  by  the 
wind  with  sails ;  to  pats  by  sea ;  to  swim ;  to 
pass  smoothly  along. 

To  SAIL,  skle,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  means  of 
sails  ;  to  fly  through. 

SAILER,  /sJilSr,  $,  166.    A  seaman,  one 

SAILOR,  {   who  practises  or  understands 

natrigAiiun. 
^t^^  fh«  ^rU,  of  tbeae  word.  U  Ken«rally  sppUrd  lo 

thv  sbip,  and  lh»  sitcuod  lo  the  niariacr.    Wiialc^cr 
636 


SAL 

mit  95— pbe  105,  pli|  107-hiA  192,  aif*  lAi 

may  be  the  reason  for  this  dlstiaction  lo  the  tyc,  ite 
car  is  qoite  lnsen«ible  of  it,  and  the  ship  and  the  mM 
are  boib  prommncrd  alike.— 8e«  Principles,  Ko. 416. 

SAILYARD,  s&le'yird,  t.The  pole  on wkkk 

the  sail  is  extende'l. 
SAINFOIN,  slni^b,  $.  A  kind  of  herb. 
SAINT,  s&nt,  $.  202.  A  person  eminent  ftor 

pietv  and  virtue. 
To  SAINT,  slint,  r.  a.   To  number  among 

saints,  to  reckon  among  saints  by  a poblick  de- 
cree, to  canonise. 
To  SAINT,  s4nt,  v,  n.  To  act  with  a  show 

of  piety. 
SAINTED,  s^nt'id,  a.    Holy,   pions^iif. 

tuous. 
SAINTLIKE,  s&nt'like,  a.  SuiUng  a  sahtf, 

becoming  a  ^aint ;  resembling  a  saint. 
SAINTLY,  slmtl^,  od.  Like  a  saint,  becom- 

ing  a  saint. 
SAINTSHIP,  sint'ship,  $.  The  ckancter  or 

qualities  of  a  saint. 

SAKE,  sike,  s.  Final  cause,  end,  pnipoie; 
account,  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

SAKERET,  sik'^rit,  s.  90.  The  makofa 
saker-hawk. 

SAL,  sll,  8.  Salt.  A  word  often  used  in 
pharmacy. 

SALACIOUS,  si-lli'sh&s,  c  LustAil,  le- 
cherous. 

SALACIOUSLY,8l.l&'sh&8.1^,ai/.  Lecher- 
ously,  lustfully. 

SALACITY,  sd4ls's^.t^,  s.  Lust,  lechery. 
SALAD,  sllOid,  *.  Food  of  raw  herbs. 

t^  Thia  word  is  often  proooanced  as  if  wriclea sal' 
Ut ;  the  true  pronunciatioo  b,  howeTcr,  more  la  ast 
and  lea*  ptdaotick  thaa  thai  of  Aspmragut  aad  Oi> 
ctukber  woald  be. 

SALAMANDER,  8il'|.mlnHl&r,t.  Ana^ 

nial  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire 
SALAMANDRINE.  sAl-ll.mln'drin,a.l4t. 

Resembling  a  salamander. 

SALARY,8dni.r^,« — SeeGranary.  Stitsd 
hire,  annual  or  periodical  payment. 

SALE,  slile,  i.  The  act  of  selling;  vest, 
power  of  selling,  market ;  •  publick  and  pro- 
claimed exposition  of  goods  to  thenanet; 
auction  ;  state  of  being  venal,  price. 

SALEABLE,  sJt'U-bl,  a.  405.  Vendible,  it 
fur  sale,  marketable. 

SALEABLENESS,  s^Ol-bl-nla,  s.  Ut 
state  of  being  saleable. 

SALEABLY,  siiia.bl^,  ad.  In  a  saleable 

manner. 
SALEBROUS,  s4r^bris,a.  Rough,  uBerea, 

rugi;ed. 

SALESMAN,  silz'mln,t.  88.  One  who  sells 

cl(»thes  ready  made. 
SALEWORK,  sjtle'wirk,  s.  Works  for  sale, 

work  carelessly  done. 
SALIENT,    skl^-^t,    a.    lU.     Leapii« 

bounding ;    Leaiinu,    panting,   springing  cf 

shooting  with  a  quick  mutioiu 
SALINE,  si-llne,  or  sJt'lbe.  c  Consist!^ 

of  saIl 


fy  As  Ibis  word  is  derived  ftoai  tlia  lacia  a 
by  dropping  a  syllable,  the  aeoaal  oogbl,  arcordiaf  la 
ibc  gtrucral  rule  of  fOrmatiita,  SOS,  lo  r«Move  to  Ibc 


ftiti.  Thi*  acceotuatton^bowrTer,  las 
L)f.  JobotoD,  httcbaoao,  and  Ballry ;  as  I 
Krnrick,  A«h,  Narcs,  W.  Johnaiaa,  Scua,  ^rry, 
lUfcity,  Fruiiing,  Eatlck,  and  Sioltb,  accval  Ike  ir 
cotid  s  'ilabic. 
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SAL 


«&r  l(a,  p6i  lO—t^be  171,  tAb  IT),  bill  in-4ft  SOO—pSind  Sit— f  Ain  466,  thu  469. 
&AUNOUS,  sAllTn&i,  c.  Coii«stiiig  of  salt, 

CoiittiluUOtf  ult 

f^  Ur.  Jwltavon.  In  hit  fiollo  Dictionary.  acctnU 
Ua*  wcril  <Hi  Uie  Am  •yiublc,  to  whicb  he  is  foilumed 
b)  hit  |]ablUh«  It  intlic  qu«fii»:  but  ••  tbis  word  ni«y 
bv  t*%i\y  (Unvctk  r*utn  ibc  L4tin  word  talimus,  aud 
«Hb  tbc  tame  uuiubcr  of  ^iUblcs,  it  ougbl  lob«  ac- 
caaurd  on  tb«  second,  tot,  e. 

SALIVA,  sl-lKI,  #.  50S,  5.   Every  Oung 

that  is  spit  op,  but  it  mure  strictly  signifies 

tliat  juice  which  is  sepitrated  by  the  glands 

ealted  salival. 

ty  As  this  word  to  a  perfect  Latin  word,  til  oar 
DKilooarics  trery  fMopcriv  aecent  It  on  the  M>cond 
syliahie,  loa.  H/U  MiivaJ.  which  Is  s  (ormaUve  of 
unr  own,  has  no  sach  t^tlv  to  the  pcualtiuMte  accent: 
adou 


thb  |f«>--nuDCiation,  howtvcr,  is  ado|>ied  by  Mr.  Slicii* 
<an,  Dr.  Aah.  VH.  Krnrick,  Scott,  Barclay,  Frnniof, 
Katlck,  and  JohD«on*«  quarto ;  but  Mr.  Perry  and  Dr. 
JuhaauoV  folio  place  the  acccni  on  the  first  syllable, 
and,  ia  my  opiuion.  more  coirrectly. 
SALlVAL,iil'i.vil,or«|.U'vil,>  a.  Re. 
SALIVARY,  U^'^-yi-rh,  f  latmg  to 

spittle. — Sec  Saliva* 
Tb  SALIVATE,  sim.H(e,o.  a.  To  purge 

bv  tho  s«iival  elands. 
SALIVATiaN,  ftll.l^.vli'fh&n,«.  A  ottbpd 

of  cure  much  practised  in  venereal  cases. 
SALlVOt8^«irli'vi«,or  iil^v&»^«.  Con. 

siftting  of  spittir,  having  the  nature  of  spittle. — 

See  i'rina|«ies,  No.  lOS,  p. 

tT  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  laiin 
aspect  Ihan  mUMUt  and  Is  probably  derived  fioin 
A«ilt>«rMi.  the  li:«rocdly  polite,  ur  ihc  pulitely  learn- 
ed, fto-itch  at  tlic  sbaduw  of  Latin  qoautity  to  distiif 
nisli  tiMrnisi'lvcs  fruni  inere  English  •peakert.  Hvnce 
bi  all  U»e  words  of  this  temiluatioo  they  preserve  the 
peaeltimaU  i  long,  and  place  the  accent  on  It;  and 
Uio*  we  a  reobliged  to  oo  the  same  in  this  woid,  aoder 
fuila  or  appearing  Illiterate.  This  penalty,  however, 
Dr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Perry  have  locnrrcd.  by  placing  tLe 
arceat  o«  the  Irst  syllable;  hut  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Sherulan,  Mr.  Scoll,  Barclay,  Fcnnlog,  and  EnUeh, 
fellow  the  learneil  majority,  Ihoogh  evidently  wrung. 

8  A  LLET,  all  lit,  09.  )  «.Comipted  from 

SALLETING,  alllUiog,!    salad. 
8ALLIANCE,  OlU-lose,  «.  US.    The  act 
of  issuing  furth,  salljf. 

8  A  LLC  W,  UxViy  M.  S2T.  A  tree  of  the  genos 

of  willow. 
SALLOW,  silOA,  a.  Sickly,  yellow. 
8ALLOWNESS,ail^D^«.  Yellowneis, 

•icktiess,  paletiess. 
SALLY,  tiri^,  f.   EruptioD;  iseoe  from  a 

place  be»i<*y:ed,  quick  egress;  range,  eicur- 

siuu ;  slight,  volatile  or  sprightly    exertion ; 

levity,  extravagant  flight,  frulick. 

SALLYPORT,  tim.p6rt,t.  Gate  at  which 

•allies  are  made. 
SALMACtNDI,tiI.ro|.g&n'df,*.  A  mix- 

t4ire  of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herrini;«, 

with  oil,  vitiei:ar,  pepper,  and  unions. 
8  A  LMON,  »lm'ro6o,  *.  401.  The  salmon  is 

ace  luatrd  the  King  of  fresh-water  fi»b. 
SALMONTROUT,  slm-m6n.troJf,  $.    A 

tr«jut  Hint  has  some  reseuiblauce  to  a  salmon, 

a  sarnVt 

SAUS<)ACID,sil.s^is's!d,a.84.  Havinga 

ta»tr  rorii  Kiunded  of  ^altnesft  and  sourness. 
SALSl'GINOUS,  sll-sA'jf.n^a.    SalUsh, 

«*«•««  hat  salt 

S  A  LT,  aAlt,  s.  84.  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two 
rsvMUial  properties  seem  to  be  dissolubility  io 
water  and  a  pungent  sapor ',  taste  i  ttsecli; 
wis,  merriaent. 


SALT,  stlt^  a.  Having  the  taste  of  salt,  as 

salt  fivh  ;  impregnated  with  salt;  abounding 

with  salt ;  lecherous,  salacious. 
To  SALT,  salt,  r.  a.  To  season  with  salt. 
SALT-PAN,  sftlt'pin,)  J.  Pit  where  salt  is 
SALT-PIT,  stifpit,  J  got 
SALTATION,  sll-tit'sh^  s.  84.    The  act 

of  dancing  or  junipuig  ;  beat,  palpiutioo. 

tr  As  this  word  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  i  it  carried  oA  to  cojomencc  the  second  sylUi< 
Me.  the  m  has  not  the  broad  sound  ai  In  ««//,but  goes 
Into  ihr  general  sonnd  of  that  letter ;  In  the  »ame  man. 
•cr  as  the  n  In  /uimhuUe  to  nut  pntnoouced  like  the 
pecoliar  soood  of  that  letter  imfuU,  baK  like  the  w  hi 
kuU.  177. 

S  AX.TCAT,  siirklt,  s.  A  lump  of  salt. 
SALTCELLAR,  salt'slM&r,s.  88.    Vessel 

of  salt  set  ou  the  Ubie. 
SALTER,  sAlt'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  salU ;  one 

who  sells  salt. 
SALTERN,  skwirn,  $,  A  salt-work. 
SALTISH,  silt^sh,  e.  Somewhat  salt. 
SALTLESS,  siiri^s,  a.  Insipid,  not  tasting 

of  salt. 
SALTLY,  siltl*,  ad.  With  taste  of  salt ;  in 

n  salt  manner. 
SALTNESS,  silt'nls,  s.  Taste  of  salt 
SALTPETRE,  silt-pie  tir,  s,  416.  Nitre. 
SALVABIUTY,  sAlvl-bll'^  t*,  «.  Possibi- 

lity  «»f  bring  received  to  everhistint:  fife. 
SALVABLE,  sll>|.bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to 

be  saved. 
SALVAGE,  sArvldje,  s.  90.    A  reeompense 

allowed  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  saving 

goods  or  merchandise  froto  a  wreck. 
SALVATION,  sil.v4sh&n,s.  Presenratioo 

from  eternal  death,  reception  to  tlie  happiness 

of  heaven. 
SALV ATORY,  sAl'vl-tfir-^s.  512.    A  place 

where  any  thing  is  preserved. 
SALUBRIOUS,  s^lAW-is,  a.  Wbolt^me. 

healthful,  prtiimitiitg  health. 

SALUBRITY,  sM&W-ti,  s.  Wholesome. 

liess,  healthfulness. 
SALVE,  sllv,  s.  78.  A  glutinous  matter  ap- 
pli'd  t«i  wounds  and  liuits,  an  emplastcr; 
help,  remedy. 

tr  I'r.  JohMon  tells  as  thai  this  word  Is  originally 
and  pioperly  stt/;  which  haviii(  tali^s  in  the  pinral, 
the  iifigniar,  in  time,  was  borrowad  ttom  It:  tcmif, 
Saaon,  nndonb(e>lly  fioin  M/riM,  Latin.  Tliere  is 
»omr  di%cr»itv  amung  nnr  onhocpUu  abont  the  I  in 
this  woid  and  its  verb  Mr.  Shtri<Un  maikt  li  in  be 
pronoaiicc«l ;  Mr.  Smith,  W.  Johnstun,  and  Barclay, 
make  it  mntr;  Mr.  8roit  an<l  Mr.  Prrry  «i%r  M  both 
wajs;  and  .Mr.  N are*  says  it  la  imile  la  rtie  nonn,  tni 
S4»nud<il  in  the  verb.  Ihe  mote  i  iarettainly  eoe».  ' 
lri»aiict:d  in  this  wctd  by  ra/i«  and  kmtpt ;  but  as  they 
art-  vrrv  irrrcntxi.  and  arr  the  OMiy  words  where  the 
/  Is  tilciii  In  this  situatioa  (for  r«/te,tfefnr,  toiit,  ftc. 
have  the  i  prononnccd,)  an«l  as  this  wurd  b  of  Latin 
original,  the  fonghl  rrrialnly  to  he  pr»servt>d  in  buth 
wur«U  :  fur  lu  h^%«  Ihcsame  word  sonuded  dUfrrently, 
to  sixtiiiy  diifrrcul  tbioK*.  is  a  defect  la  lanfaage  thai 
ooci'i  a*  much  as  puwibk  to  be  avolded.^See  HtmJ 
and  Fault. 

To  SALVE,  sllv,  r.  a.   To  cure  with  medi- 
caments applied  ;   to  Itelp,  to  remedy  ;   to 
help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excuse,  or  reser- 
vation. 
SALVKR,sllSfir,  #.  98.   A  plate  on  which 

aiiv  thing  \\  pres«  nted. 
BALVO,  aii'v^,  s.  An  exception,  a  reserva- 
tMU,  an  aicusi.^Soc  Hatuuwii, 
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SAN 

tr  559.  F&te  73.  At  77,  An  9%,  At  81-4nt  9S, 

S  A  LUTARINESS,8in&.a.r^.o^^.  Whole- 

sonieiietts.  Quality  of  cuiitributing  to  lieallh  or 

safety « 
SALUTARY,  slri&.ti-r^,  a.   Wholesome, 

healthful,  safe,  adTaiitageuus,  contribuiiug  to 

hfatth  or  safety. 
SALUTATION,  tiM&tli'sh&D,  #.    The  act 

or  style  of  saluting,  greeting. 
To  SALUTE,  sl-lJite',  r.  c.  To  greet,  to  hail; 

to  kiss. 
SALUTE,  si-l&te',  «.  Salutation,  greeting ; 

a  kiss. 
S  ALUTER,  si.l&'t&r,  $.  08.  He  who  salutes. 
SALUTIFEROUS,      sil-l&'tlfflr.&s,      a. 

Healthy,  bringing  health. 
SAME,  siroe,  a.  Identical,  being  of  the  like 

kinrl,  sort,  or  degree  ;  mentioned  before. 
SAMENESS,  skmeuls,  a.  Identity. 
SAMLET,  sim'l^  $,  A  little  salmon. 
SAMPHIRE,  s^'f ir,  t,  140.   A  planf  pre- 

served  in  pickle. 
SAMPLE,  sim'pl,  s.  405.  A  specimen;  a  part 

of  tlie  whole  shownf  that  judgment  may  be 

made  of  the  whole. 
SAMPLER;  sim'pl-ir,  «.  98.    A  pattern  of 

work,  a  piece  woiked  by  young  girls  for  im- 

proTement. 
SAN  ABLE,  sln'ni-bl,  a.  535.  Curable,  sms- 

ceptivc  of  remedy,  remediable. 
ty  Mr.  Nates,  Bachanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  pro- 
aouiira  Ibe  a  is  thf  first  syllable  of  tbU  word  long; 
bat  Mr.  Siieridan,  Mr.  Scott,  snil  Entick,  more  pro- 
parly,  short.  Bnchanan  otily  makes  the  s^me  a  in 
suHoihe  ioof ;  but  Mr.  Sbendaa,  Scott. W.Johnslon, 
Perry,  and  Entick,  short.  Mr.  Sherl)Un  and  Bu- 
chaaan  aie  the  uoly  oitliucpisis  frum  whom  we  can 
father  the  sound  of  ihii  vowvl  in  Jjrtafut/>^,  which  the 
latter  marki  Iodk,  and  the  former  shurt  as  it  oui:ht  to 
be,  from  the  sboitening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent.— See  Grammrg.  « 

SANATION,  si-nii'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
curing. 

SANATIVE,  s4n'ni-t!T,  a.  158.  Powerful  to 
cure,  healin/. — See  DomUive. 

SAN  ATIVENESS,  sin  ui-tlv-nes,  $,  Power 
to  cure. 

SANCTIFICATION,84ngk-ti.fc-ki'8hftn.#. 
408.  The  stale  of  being  frrcd,  or  act  of  free- 
dom from  the  dominion  uf  sin  for  the  time  to 
come  ;  the  act  of  making  h«>lv,  cunsecratioii. 

SANCTIFIER,  singk'tl-f  i-iir,  «.  He  that 
sanctifies  or  makes  hulv. 

To  SANCTIFY,  dingk't^.f i,  r.  n.  To  free 
from  the  power  of  sin  for  tl»c  time  to  come  ; 
to  make  holy,  to  make  .i  means  of  holiness  ; 
to  make  free  from  guilt ;  to  secure  from  vio- 
lation. 

SANCTIMONIOUS,  singk- t^-m^'n^&s,  a. 
Saintly,  havinf!  the  apitearancf  of  ^anctitv. 

SANCTIMONY,  siugk'teroA.n^,  it.  Holi- 
ness,  scrupulous  austerity,  a^ipearancc  of  iio- 
li  nesa. 

SANCTION,  slngk'shjjn,  a.  408.  The  act 
of  confirmation  which  gives  to  any  thing  its 
obligatory  power,  ratification ;  a  law,  a  decree 
ratified. 

SANCTITUDE,  singk't^-t6dc,  s.  Holiness, 
g<Hidnes5.  saint lines^. 

SANCTITY,  singk  a-t^,«.  Holiness,  good- 
ness,  godliness ;  saint,  holy  being. 

To  SANCTUARISE,  silnK'k'(sh64.rlze,r.N. 
To  shelter  by  means  of  sai-rrd  privileties. 

SANCTUARY,  slngk'Uh44.r^,  a.  46S.  A 
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SAP 

mjt  95— phe  105,  pin  lOT—aA  lOt,  win  IM, 

holy  place,  holy  Kronnd ;  a  place  of  prolK. 
tion,  a  sacred  asyiuro  ;  shelter,  pratection. 
SAND,  sind,  a.   Particles  of  stone  not  coa- 
joined,  or  stone  broken  to  powder;  bama 
coutitry  covered  with  sands. 
SANDAL,  sln'd^l,  t.  88.  Alooseshoe. 
SANDBLIND,  slnd'bllnd,a.  Havincads- 
feet  of  the  eyes,  by  which  muU  paitido  ap- 
pear before  them. 
SANDBOX,  sind'bdks,  #.  A  plant 
SANDED,  sin'did,  a.    Covered  with  sud, 
barren  ;  marked  with  snaii  spots,  varieplsd 
with  dusky  soecks. 
SANDISH,  sindish,  a.  Appioachingtotk 
nature  of  sand,  loose,  not  close,  not  oompacL 
SANDSTONE,  sind'st^e,  t.   Stone  af  a 

lorne  and  friable  kind. 
SANDY,  sAnd'^,  a.  Abounding  with  saad, 

full  of  sand  ;  consisting  of  sand,  unsolid. 
SANE^  s4ne,  a.  Sound,  healthy. 
SANO,  sing.    The  pret  of  Sing. 
S  ANGUIFEROUS,slng-gwif  flr.fts,c  Cot- 

veving  blood. 
SANGUIFICATION,sing.|^^r(.a'skiB, 
a.  Tbe  production  of  blood:  the  convcnisa 
of  the  chyle  into  blood. 
SANGUIFIER,s4ng'gw^fl.&r,s.  Prodsccr 

of  blood. 
To  SANGUIFY,  s4ng'gw*.f  I,  e.  a.  140.  Tf 

producre  blood. 
SANGUINARY,  sing'gw^.nl.r^,  a.  CnA, 

bloody,  murderous. 

SANGUINE,  sing'gwin,  a.  140.  Red,  btv. 

ing  the  colour  of  blo<»d;  abounding  with  bloo4 

more  than  any  other  humour,  cheerful  j  wani. 

ardent,  confident. 

SANGUINENF^S,  sing'gwln.n^, )  a.  At- 

SANGUINlTY,84ng.gwin'i.t*,      }   dotir, 

heat  of  ex|M*ctation,  coiifidrnor>« 
SANGUINEOUS,  »ang.gwln'*-is, a.  Cot- 

stittiting  blood  ;  abounding  witb  blood. 
SANHEDRIM,  sin'hedrim,  s.  The  ckirf 
council  aiDi'iig  the  Jew»,  consisting  of  seventy 
elders,  over  Mhom  the  high-priest  fwcsided. 
SAMCLE,  san'^kl,«.405.  A  plant 
SANIES,  s^'ne-^,  a.   Thin  matter,  senMi 

excretion. 
SANIOUS,slt'n^&s,a.S14.   Rnnningatkis 

serous  niHiter,  itot  a  well-digested  pus. 
SANITY,  sin'^-t^,  a.  Soundness  of  mind. 
SANK,  sangk.    The  pret  of  Sink. 
SANS,  sAna,  prrp.  Without     Obsolete. 
SAP,  sip,  a.  The  viul  Juice  of  plants,  tbt 

juice  that  circulates  in  trr-es  and  bfrrl^s. 
To  SAP,  sip,  r.  a.  To  undermine,  to  subvert 

by  dit:i>ini{,  to  mine. 
ToSAP,8ip,  r.  a.  To  proceed  bj  nine,  U 

i.n>ceed  invisibly. 

SAPID,  sip'ld,  a.  544.  Tasteful,  palatable, 

makinc  a  powerful  stimulation  a |»oi)  tbepakic 
SAPIDITY, si pki'^.t^,  la.  Tastefulacsa, 
SAPlDNESS,slpid.nto,  i  power  of  stiaa* 

latinit  the  palate. 
SAPIENCE,  si'pMnse,  a.  Wisdom,  ssge- 

ness,  knowledge. 
SAPIENT,  slt'p^-^nt,  a.  Wise,  sage. 
SAPLESS,  slp'lk,  a.  Wanting  aap,  waat- 

Ing  vital  juice ;  dry,  old,  husky. 
SAPLING,  sipllagy  a.    A  yoang  ^f^  * 

yotuig  pUni* 
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SAPONACEOUS,  tlp-^nl^hif,  S51.  >  ^ 

8AP0NARY,  •ip'pi-nl.ri,  J  ^ 

Suftpj,  resenibliiig  loap,  having  the  qamlitles 

SAPOR,  tli'por,  #.  166.  Taste,  power  of  af- 

frctintE  or  stimulating  the  palate. 
SAPORIFICK,  sIp^Hf  dk,  a.  6S0.  Hay. 

iiig  tlM!  power  to  prodttce  tastet. 
SAPPHIRE,  tlfffr, «.  140, 416.  A  precioni 

tttn\t,  of  a  blue  colour. 
SAPPHIRINE,  ftlrdrlne,  a.  149.  Made  of 

»apphirr,  rvtcmbliiig  sapphire. 
8APPINESS,  slp'p^^.  9.  The  ftate  or 

the  qualitj  of  abounding  in  tap,  soccalence, 

juiciiieftt. 
SAPPY,  sip'p^,  c.  Abounding  in  aap,  Juicy, 

•occuient ;  voon^;.  weak. 
SARABAND,  sir^ri-bind,  $.  6S4.  A  Spanidi 

daiice. 
SARCASM,  sirlLizm, «.   A  keen  reproach, 

a  tjtunt,  a  gibe. 
SARCASTICALLY,  «ir.kA«'a-kll4,   ad. 

Tauniin^'lv*  »everclT. 
8ARCASTlCAL,8lr.kls'a.kll,1a.  Keen, 
8ARCASTICK.  tir-kia'tik,  600.  i  Uunting, 

•evrre. 
SARCENET,  Orae'nlt,  #.  Fine  thin  woTen 

filk. 
SARCOMA,  slr.k&'mi,  «.  02.  Afleihyex- 

cretcence,  ur  lump,  prowins  in  anj  part  of  the 

bodv,  etpeciallj  the  nostrils. 
SARCOPHAGCS;  slr.kdrfl-s&a,  618.   a. 

Flesh-eating,  fet- ding  on  flesh.    Hexioe  a  tomb, 

where  the  human  flesh  is  consumed  and  eaten 

awajr  hy  time,  is  called  a  Sarcopkagus, 
SARCOPHAGY,  sirk^rCi-ji, «.  618.  The 

practice  of  eating  flesh. 
SARCOTlCK,8ir.kdft}k,«.609.  Medicines 

which  fill  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh,  the  same 

as  incariialitres. 
SARDEL,  slr'dll,  )«.  201, 

SARDINE,  sardine,  140.  S204.  A 

SARDIUS,  sir'd^&f,  or  air'jMs,  3tort  of 

prrcioiit  »t*<ne. 
8ARDON  YX,sir'd^niks,«.Aprecioa8  stone. 
SARSA,  sirsi,  )«.Both 

SARbAl'/UULLA,  slr-si-pirllU,  {  a  tree 

and  a  plaiit. 
SASH,  siih,  «.    A  belt  worn  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, a  viiken  band  wurn  bv  oflicers  in  the 

army  ;  a  window  so  formed  as'to  be  Ictupand 

Howii  hv  pulties. 
SASSAFRAS,  a^s'sl-frls, «.   A  tree,  one  of 

the  sp<  cic«  of  tlir  cornrlian  cherrj^. 
SAT,  alt.  The  pret.  of  Sit. 
SATAN,  si'lln,  or  sAt'llo,  J.  The  prince  of 

hrV,  any  wicked  spirit. 

f^  T¥it  wtKit  i$  frrcjoentiy  prooonnrcd  u  if  wrii- 
•ra  smtimn  i  Imi  nuking  f He  ftrM  aylisblc  \nn%  i>  k> 


mtcf*n^9io  anal.  f>,ltiai  it  wk^hi  to  bcintioicc'lwl.rrc 

Som  wni  prrntii.  •m\  psrUoilaHy  In  nrnpei 

C'«l«,  Plmto,  ac.  hsv«  now  nnlversally  ibc 


^aaiiUBair  a  toug  aiMt  tleodcr;  and  ao  fowd  traioa 
r«a  br  {iven  why  tlw  word  la  qvcsUon  shoold  not  juln 
ia««  rU't:  lrihr>bortqaaDilty*f  tbea  in  the  ori(lDal 
W  aiwtv^  lor  aa  answer  in  tt>ls  sea  Prlnctpirt, 
V«.'^^a  ami  Uic  word  A«<4r&  Mr.N  area  and Bncaaiian 
•»«f  ndo^  U>«  scctHKl  sound;  and  Mr.  EiuhioMun, 
]e«  At*«^ttl4n,  Dr.  Krnricli.  Mr.  J>cc4l,  W.  Juttnitun. 
Mr,  Perry.  Ijiikk.  and,  if  ««  may  joitKa  by  ili*  po. 
tmtmm  Hi  IW  acffiui,  l>r.  Asb  and  I^Ury,  th«  flrtt.' 
•vr  TW  htf  #•  /A4-  CUtBieai  Pnmmncimtlm  tfGrttk^ 
/*«•*•-  *«^  itrt^tmr*  Preptr  Smmus,  under  Ibe woid 

8ATANU:AL,a4.tio'n^.kll,  If.  Devilish, 
8ATAMCK, ai-annlk, 600  f    infenaL 


SATCHEL,  sltshU,  t.  00.  A  little  bag  utcd 

by  schoolboys. 
To  SATE,  s4te,  v.  a.  To  aatiate,  to  glat,  to 

pall,  to  feed  beyond  natural  desires.* 
SATELUTE,  sit't^Mlte,  s.  IS5.    A  smaU 
planet  revoleing  round  a  larger. 
i^  Pope  bas,  by  the  license  of  bb  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  tbis  word  npon  the  second  S)  liable,  and,  like 
tbc  Latin  pinraj,  has  gieea  It  foor  syllables— 
"  Or  ask  of  yonder  arfeat  iclds  above, 
•*  Why  Jove^  HmteUUu  arc  less  than  Juvc." 
Emm^  on  Mmm, 
Tbli^  however.  Is  only  pardonable  In  poHry,  and,  II 
Buy  be  added,  la  good  poetry.— See  Jntipodu  and 

SATELLrnOUS,alt.til4W&f,c  Consist- 

ing  of  satellites. 
To  SATIATE,  sl'shi^te,  v,  a.   To  satUfy, 

to  flU ;  to  glut,  to  pall ;  to  gratify  desire ;  to 

saturate,  to  impreEiiate  with  as  much  as  can 

be  contained  or  tmbibed. 
SATIATE,  sl'shUte,  a.  01.  Glutted,  foil 

to  satiety. 
SATIETY,  dk'^*hAh^.  400.  Fnlneaa  beyond 

desire  or  pleasore,  nore  than  enough,  state  of 

being  palled. 

^  Iha  souad  of  the  sccowl  syllabic  of  this  word 
has  been  grosalymlccskea  by  tbc  gcaaralltv  of  spsaksti^ 
nor  la  it  mnch  to  be  woodered  at.  21,with  tbeanceat 
oa  it,  saccecded  by  •  eowcl,ls  a  Tcry  nacoauaoa  pr» 
dlcamenl  for  sa  EaglUh  ayllablc  to  be  nader ;  and 
therefore  It  Is  aol  snrarls&K  ^'t  1^  has  been  almost 


aaleersally  confoanded  with  aa  apparently  siasUar, 
but  reaUy  dlffercal,  asseasMaxc  of  aeceat,  eownU  aad 
eoaaooants.  So  aecastoaed  b  the  ear  to  the  aspirated 
sound  of  t,  when  followed  by  two  eowcls,  that  whc». 
eecr  these  appear  we  are  apt  to  annex  the  ecty  samo 
sound  to  that  letter,  withoni  aiteadlnt  i»  an  essential 
elrcnnsuacc  la  this  word,  wUch  dlaUnnlshca  It  from 
every  other  hi  the  laagnsgc*  Thera  is  no  Eagllsh 
word  of  exactly  the  aane  form  with  $mtl0tp.  and 
therefore  it  cannot,  ilka  most  other  words,  be  tried  by 
lU  peers ;  bnt  analofy*  that  grand  resonrcc  of  reason, 
will  as  cIcaHy  determine,  In  this  case,  as  If  the  most 
positive  evidence  were  prodnccd. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  sound  commonly  (Ivea 
to  (ha  second  syllable  of  this  word,  wblcb  Is  ibat  of 
the  first  of  $Uenct,  as  If  wHtUn  —-H^^^  Is  never 
found  annexed  10  the  aamc  letters  tbrwncbonl  Ihewhule 
lanfuage.  '/,  when  surceedrd  by  two  vowels,  in 
every  Instance  bat  the  word  m  qneftiott,  aoaads  ex- 
actty  like  sA;  thus  $mtitt€,  txyitUte,  Ac.  are  pro- 
nounced as  If  wriflcu  se>«ae>afr,  rxya  a*e-afr,  Ac. 
and  not  a^^^^tt,  ex-f^M^tt  Sic.  and  ihererorv.  If 
the  t  must  be  aspirated  In  ihb  word,  II  onf  hi  al  IratS 
to  amumr  that  atplrailon  which  b  found  awonf  siiui- 
lar  aasemblafcs  of  IcUers,  and,  Inaiead  of  se^i-e^y,  it 
outbt  lo  be  sonndcd  sm-ski^e-tf:  in  tbts  mode  of  pio> 
uuiiciatiou  a  (rcaler  parity  migbl  be  pleatled;  nor 
sbvuld  we  intruduce  a  new  aspiration  to  reproach  our 
laognage  with  needlem  IrrexnUrity.  Bui,  if  we  once 
casi  an  eye  on  those  conditions  on  which  we  (ivc  an 
aspirated  sound  lo  the  denUls,  M,  we  »hnll  find  boUi 
these  methods  of  pt ooouncing  Ibia  wuf  d  •  qa«ll>  re 
mol«  rr»m  analugy.  In  almost  every  lrrnMnAii4>n 
wbeie  the  consvuanU  f,  d,  c,  and  *,  ptcetde  lac 
vowels  M,  la,  it,  h,  *c.  as  in  mar  Hal,  taUnr,  sns- 
jictoft,  con/Mtimt,mnxioyM,  prcsc^mre,  Ac.  the  accent 
is  un  the  •yl^aMe  immcdiairly  befura  these  conio- 
nanis,  and  Ihcy  ail  asauntc  tbc  aS|<iraiion;  bat  la 
^yrflM^«.rir;yAaiiiierb.  Ae«Mfl«di«.  «oHrfy,  anw 
Irry,  tcitnet,  he.  the  accrni  i«  iaunedUlciy  aner  theM 
consenanla.  and  the  /,  d,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  aa 
fire  from  aaplratl  ^n  is  the  same  leilrrs  in  /*er,  «/, 
dm,  Liim,  *c.;  the  jKwiiion  of  the  accent  makes  tbc 
whole  diaerence.  Bnt  If  anal'f  y  in  .-.r  own  I  en. 
guace  were  silt  nt.  Ibc  uniform  pri»nancbtW»nof  woida 
truro  the  learnrd  lantuares,wb»ieib»sc  iellef  •  occwr, 
would  be  »ufliclrol  to  decide  tbc  dispute.  lbu*ln 
tUykamiUuiM,  ^iUtiades,  ««<Ma«.  Ac  ibr  ante^^n- 
uliimaie  syllable  fl  b  a»wa>»  pr«»o«nnetd  like  tbc 
Engibh  aoun  /<•;  nor  tbonld  wr  dieam  of  |i*ia«  '♦ 
the  aspirated  sound  !<  il*«e  words,  ihomcn  ih^ra 
woaU  ha  exactly  the  same  ressea  lor  k  aa  la  Mfirfy 
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for,  txctpt  lo  rery  few  ioiUocct,  a*  w«  proBooncc 
Latin  ID  the  auAlogy  of  oor  own  UoKaafc,  ■<•  re<uon 
can  be  given  why  we  kliuahl  pronoouc*  ihc  aatepen* 
tiltiinaic  syllable  in  satietas  one  way,  and  that  in 
taitety  anuihcr. 

I  ahoaid  bavc  ibongkt  my  time  thrown  away  lo  so 
inlnule  an  investigaiiun  oi  the  prounocialion  of  thic 
word,  if  1  bad  not  found  the  be»t  judges  (lisa;irc«abont 
ic.  Ibat  Mr.  Sheridan  lopposed  it  oogtic  to  be  pro* 
nounccd  sa-^irt'ty  U  evident  from  bi«  giving  Ihia 
word  aa  an  Instance  of  the  various  sounds  of  f,  and 
telling  lu  that  here  it  soauds  «.  Mr.  Garrick,  wbom 
1  conaalted  on  ibis  word,  told  me.  If  there  were  any 
ules  for  pronanciaiiun,  1  was  certainly  right  lu  mine; 
but.that  he  and  hisllterHiy  acquaintance  pronomced 
in  the  other  manner.  Dr.  Julinsua  likewiae  tfaooght 
1  waa  right,  but  that  the  greater  noiiiber  of  speakers 
were  against  ute;  and  Dr.  Lowth  laid  me  he  W4S 
clearly  of  my  opinion,  but  that  be  could  get  nobody 
to  follow  bim.  X  was  inocb  flattered  to  find  my  sca< 
tlments  conAruicd  by  so  great  a  jodge,  aad  much  more 
flauered  when  1  iouad  lay  reasons  were  entirtly  new 
lo  him. 

But,  nolwitiistanding  the  tkie  of  opinion  waa  some 
jears  ago  s«i  much  against  me,  1  have  since  had  tb« 
pleasure  of  iadiiii;  some  %4  the  most  jedicious  phlfo* 
Jogists  on  my  aide.  Mr.  Elpliiuston,  Dr.  Kenrick, 
•od  Mr.  Ferry,  aiark  the  word  aa  L  have  done;  aad 
Bfr.  N  ares  is  of  opiniou  it  ought  to  b«  so  prououBced, 
though  for  a  reason  very  dinerent  from  those  I  have 
produced,  namely,  In  order  to  keep  it  as  distinct  as 
may  be  (fm  the  word  aocitty.  While  Mr.  Pry  frank- 
ly owns  It  Is  very  tUilicult  to  determine  the  proper 
promndatioo  of  this  word. 

Tbas  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  **  Doctors 
dlaagree,"  and  have  been  Inriuecd  to  spend  so  moch 
time  on  the  correction  of  this  word,  as  the  Improper 
pronenclatlon  of  it  does  not,  as  In  most  other  CAses, 
proceed  from  an  evident  caprice  of  cnstom,  as  In  busy 
and  frifry,  or  from  a  deaire  of  drawing  nearer  to  the 
•riginal  language,  b;it  from  anal>tiolute  misCakeof  the 
principles  on  which  we  pronounce  our  own. 
SATIN ,sit'tin,j.  A  soft,close,uid  shiiiing  tilk. 
SATIRE,  »4'tir,  sll'Ar,  alillre,  or  sldre,  *. 

A  poem  in  which  wicktduess  or  folly  are 

censured. 

t^  Tbe  flrit  node  of  proDoandBg  Ikit  word  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Ash,  aad 
Mr.  Smith,  ilie  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Nares.  Mr.  Elphlnston.  Bnchaaao, 
and  But&ck  ;  bat  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable 
they  have  out  marked.  The  third  Is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Perry  and  Dr.  Keurick ;  and  for  the  fourth  wa  have 
no  authorities. 

But  though  the  ftrM  mode  of  pronooadng  this  word 
is  the  moat  general,  aud  the  ro^  st  agreeable  to  an  Eng- 
llab  ear,  the  second  srema  to  be  that  which  is  most  fa. 
Toured  by  the  learned;  becanse.  say  Ibev,  the  llrU 
syllable  m  the  Latin  Saiyra  Is  short.  But,  If  this 
reasoning  wt^re  lo  hold  goo«»,  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  llrst  syllable  of  sUence,  local,  laUl,  libel,  loaut, 
jHtprr,  and  many  others  short,  because  tileMliumt  lo- 
calu,  labeltum,  iibcUus,  locust  a,  foy^rut  8lc.  have 
all  the  first  syllable  short  in  Latin.  Hut,  to  furnuh 
the  learnetl  with  ao  argument  which  perliapa  may  not 
imnediately  occur  totiieni,  it  may  be  sail,  Uiat  In  the 
instances  1  have  adduc«*tl  none  of  Uk  Latiu  wonia 
have  the  Initial  syllable  accented  as  well  »s  short, 
which  la  the  ca>e  with  the  word  smijfrm:  but  It  may 
be  answered,  If  we  were  to  follow  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  accented  vowel,  we  mist  pronounce  foetid^ 
mimick,  frigid,  squmlid,  comkk,  resin,  credit, syiHt, 
and  lilf,  with  the  first  vowel  loitg,  because  it  Is  the 
case  in  the  L-ttln  words  foetkttu,  mttmcus,  frigidus, 
9^ualidu$t  cutmiciu,  resina,  nedUus,  4|ijri/uJ,  and 
lUiti$m, 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that  re- 
■lains  is,  that  thouith  we  do  nut  adopt  the  Latiu  quai.- 
Illy  of  the  accrnted  Auiepeiiultitnate  vowel  when  It  Is 
long,  we  do  wh.^n  it  t»  sh-.u.  For  ihoagb  we  have 
Bany  Instances  where  an  English  word  ol  two  sylla- 
bles has  the  first  short,  though  derived  fiom  a  L^tin 
word  where  the  two  flist  sy  liable*  are  lone ;  as,  citi/, 
Ugate,  suUmm.  dec.  from  civUiM,  Ugutu$,  solimMisJkc. 
yei  we  have  no  Instance  ia  ibe  language  where  a  woid 
of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  Ibe  two  lirtt  vowels 

"^beoiHBes  an  fngilsh  disaylUhle  with  the  first 
•^  loag.     Hence  the  sl.oiiaassol  Uk  fiisl  sylla 
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hies  of  piatane,  WfAfv,  mtgm,  &c.  froM  fUdtwrn, 
teffhyrus,  atomus,  ice.  whicb  are  short,  aoi  caiy  tnm 
the  custom  of  carryhsg  the  short  soond  we  give  to  th« 
Latin  aniepeoiiliimate  vowel  info  the  peaaitimaic  af 
the  Kn^lish  woid  derived  fri<m  it.  bet  from  ike  afvc* 
ration  of  sbortf  ning  the  initial  vowel,  which  tha  cn- 
tom  has  lniroduce«l.  in  order  to  give  our  pruaovcia- 
tion  a  Latin  air.  and  fumish  ••  wHh  an  op|»ortaaiiy  tf 
showing  our  iearaiug  by  appcallaglv  Laiw  qaaaUty; 
which,  wben  applied  to  English,  Is  so  vague  aad  as- 
certain, as  to  pot  us  oat  uf  all  fear  of  detectioa  if  we 
happen  to  be  wrong.  JV'  absurd  custom,  thercfon, 
of  shorreiiing  our  vowels,  ought  lo  be  dlscooaicuaoctd 
as  much  as  possible,  sitice  It  to  supported  by  serfe 
weak  add  deavllucy  arguiuenls  ;  and  our  own  asal«^ 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  similar  words,  ought  lo  be  prc" 
frrred  to  such  a  shadow  of  analogy  to  the  quantity  of 
the  Latin  language  as  I  have  charitably  afforded  i* 
tiioae  whoare  IgaoraBt  of  lu— 8c«  PriMclples,Ko.5M. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  nllabW, 
Ihoogh  au«om  aeeiiis  to  have  decided  It  in  tktt  word. 
It  is  not  8««  certain  In  other  woids  of  a  similar  <or». 
The^e  we  purpose  to  consider  under  the  word  Vmyirt^ 
whicb  see. 

SATIRICAL,  «4-tir'ri.kal,)a.  Belongizig  to 
SATIHICK,  sA-tirVik,        )     satire,     tm- 

ployed  in  wriiiiig  of  invective;   ccnsofioos. 

severe  ill  btiguage. 
SATkRICALLY,  si.tir'r^.kiU,  md.  Wilk 

invective,  with  iiiteiitiuu  to  censure  or  vilify. 
SATIRIST,  liil't&r-bt,  s.    One  who  writes 

satires. — See  Patrona$. 
To  SATIRISE,  i^'tar-iM,  v.  €.  To  ceMve 

as  in  a  sative. 
SATISFACTION,  8it-tlfi-filk«ii«,  *.  Tke 

a«t  of  pieasing  to  the  fuU ;  the  sUte  of  bciBK 

pleased  :  release  from  suspetiae,  anceftaiaiv. 

or  uneasiiiess;  gratificatioi^thotOThich  pkascs; 

amends,  aloneaient  for  a  cri4nc,  rccoapeasc 

for  an  injury.  ^    ,      *      , 

SATISFACTIVE,  fil-tJ».f4kt?T,  m.  OiniC 

satisfactiuii. 
SATlSFACTORILY,8lt.tU.ftk't4r4-l^ 

f  ji  a  satisfactory  manner.      ^      ,     _^      ,     , 
SATISFACTORINESS,  slt-tifi-flktAMf- 

nis,  «.  Power  of  satisfying,  power  of  gif- 

iiifz  content. 
SATISFACTORY,  8it-tls-flk'l&r4,  a.  Oit- 

iitg  satisfaction,  giving  ooiit«:nt;  atoning,  a^ 

iiig  aroeiids. 

ty  For  the  o,  see  Osiarjf Ic*. 

To  S.4TISFY,  sif tis-f  I,  r.  a.  To  eoatsii 
to  plea«e  tu  such  a  degree  as  that  nothing  aMft 
is  desired  ;  to  feed  lotlie  fill  ;  to  recompenie, 
tu  pay,  to  content ;  to  free  from  doubt,  JKt* 
plexitv,  suspense ;  to  convince. 

To  SATISFY,  sit'lis-f  I,  t.  a.  To  make  ffij- 
roent. 

SATRAP,  si'trip, ».  A  noblemaa  in  aadflt 
Persia  who  itoTeriH^t  a  proviitce. 

SATURABLE,  sit'tshA-rl-bl,  a.  InpregM- 
ble  with  aiiv  thitij!  till  it  will  receive  no  ■uit- 

SATURANt, sIl'UhA-rAnt,  a.  Impregaatisi 

to  llir  lill. 

To  SATURATE,s4ftsh4-rkte,r.a.ToiBip«f- 

nnt»*  till  no  inorc  can  be  received  or  insbibed. 

SATURDAY,  slt'lii^dc,  #.  «S.   The  M 

dav  «)f  the  week 
SAtUUITY,si.tii'i^-tA,#.  Fulness,  Ike itiU 

of  iH-ing  saturated,  repletion. 
SATURN,  s4t^m,  or  slf t6l1^  f.  The  ft- 

mutest  planet  of  the  solar  systen ;  in  f^J^i*" 
tiv,  lead 


jj  This  was  rappoatd  to  be  the  re«at*«  P" 
when  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his  Dktkwary;  but  ■'• 
Herschet  has  since  discovered  a  plaoct  siiU  ••^J^ 
mote,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  called  bereoftwjT 
hisownna»e.  Tbe  Srst  prtniaac4aHoa  ^  tMs  ww* 
b  bol  the  most  geacral,  bai  by  fkr  tba  asoa  f 
Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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cal ;  aad  for  ibe  Mint  rctMii  u  la  Satan .-  bnt  tbtre 
it  M  Mklitiooal  r«uoD  In  tbU  word,  which  will  weteh 
fr««ily  with  the  Icsrsvd,  mU  lb»t  b,  the  «  U  loo<  in 
Ibe  •nciiMl.  Mr.  KIphlntlon,  Dr.  Kenrick,  Perry, 
Md  Ectick,  adopt  tlic  tecnnd  prononclatlon  of  this 
word;  and  Mr.  Sheridan.  Scutt,  Badiaoan,  W.  John- 
«on,  and,  if  wc  may  r*«»*  by  the  position  of  ilM  Ac- 
cent, Dr.  Aali  and  Bailry .  I  he  flrM. 

SATURNINE,  slt't&r-nlne,  a.  U8.  Gloomy, 

melancholy,  leverr  of  temper. 
8ATURNI  AN,s4.t4r'n*-*n,4i.H«ppy.  golden. 
SATYR,  84'tir,  or  sAt'6r, «.  A  BylTin  god. 

fU  nit  word,  and  Satire,  n  poem,  are  proaoiuiccd 
«za«tty  alike,  and  for  aimUar  reatona. 
SAVAGE,  84t't1<Uc,  a.  90.    WUd,  nnculti- 

VAtetl:  uncivUised,  bftrb«root. 
SAVAGE,  sIv'vicUe, «.  A  man  ukUnght  and 

laadviliaed,  «  barbarian. 
SAVAGELY,  slv'vItUe-I^,  od.  Barbarouiljr, 

cnielly. 
8AVAOENESS,  tivMdje-iiis,   «.  Barba- 

roosiieas,  cruelty,  wildneaa. 
SAVAGERY,  liT'TicUe-r^, «.  Cnielty,  bar- 

baHty ;  wild  growth. 
SAVANNA,  sl-Tin'ol, «.  92.  An  open  mea- 

dow  wiibout  wood. 
SAUCE,  slwse,  $.  218.    Something  eaten 

with  lood  to  improve  iU  taste.— To  aerve  one 

the  tame  Sauce,  a  vulgar  phraae  to  retaliate 

one  injury  with  another. 
To  SAUCE,  sawse,  r.  a.  To  accompany  meat 

with  aomethiiig  uf  bi^lier  rritsb ;  u>  gratify 

with  rich  Uatet ;  to  jnt«rrmix  ur  accompany 

witii  any  thing  good,  ur,  iruuicolly,  with  any 

thing  bad. 
SAUCEBOX,  8twfe^6kt,  s.  An  imperU- 

nent  or  petulant  fellow. 
SAUCEPAN,  fttwse^in,  $,  A  small  tkUlet 

with  a  long  handle,  \\\  which  sauce  or  small 

things  are  builed. 
SAUCER,  slw'^Sr.  «.  98, 218.    A  small  pan 

or  platter  on  which  sauce  is  set  on  the  table ; 

a  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which  a  Ua-cup 

is  set 
SAUCILY,  slw's^.l^,  ad.  ImpodenUy,  im- 

pertinentlv,  petulantly. 
'   SAUCINESS,  siw's^-nis,  «.   Impodcnca, 

petulance,  impertinence. 
SAUCY,  iiVsi,  a.  218.  Pert,  petulant,  in- 
solent 

t^  The  refolar  aonnd  of  this  diphlhonc  meat  be 
c«r«fnll>  prr««rvrd,  ■•  the  llalian  toond  of  a  fives 
to  H  in  ibit  wuf  d.  and  In  miuv,  mmccct.  4aikitrjk%. 
Is  only  b«ard  amoof  the  volcar. 

To  SAVE,  s4ve,  r.  a.  To  preserve  from  dan- 

jier  Of  destruciiun ;  to  preservf  finally  from 

eternal  death  ;  nut  to  spend,  tt>  hinder  from 

being  S|>rnt ;  t(i  reserve  or  lay  by  ;  to  spare, 

to  excute  ;  to  salve. 
To  SAVE,  alve,  r.  a.  To  be  cheap. 
S A V  E,  s4ve,  dd.    Except,  not  inclnding. 
SAVE  ALL,  s^ve'ill,  «.  406.    A  small  pan 

ntsrrtrd  into  a  candlestick  to  save  tlie  ends  of 

candles. 
SAVER,  s4'rfir,  *.  98.    Preserver,  rescner ; 

ofMi  wiio  escapes  loss,  tlfuizh  withoat  gain  \ 

otier  who  lavs  up  and  grows  rich. 
SAVIN,  siv'{n,«.  A  plant. 
SAVING,  s4Mog,  a.  410.  Frogal,  parsimo- 

oiuys,  not  lavish  \  not  turning  to  loss,  though 

not  gainful. 
SAVING,  •4'Ting,  ad.   WHb  exception  in 

fkvour  eC 
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SAVING,  sk'vlng,  t.  Esca^  of  expenae, 

•omewhat  preserved  from  being  speut,  except 

tion  ill  favour. 
SAVINGLY,skMng-l*,ad.With  parsimony. 
SAVINGNESS,sii'v{ng-nls,j.  Parsimony, 

frugality  ;  tendency  to  promote  eternal  salva- 

tion-  , 

SAVIOUR,  s&ve'y Or, «.  113.  Redeemer,  He 

that  bas  saved  mankind  from  eternal  death* 
To  SAUNTER,  sin'tir,  or  siwn'tfir,  ••  a. 

To  wander  about  idly,  to  luiier,  to  linger. 

^  The  first  mod*  of  proaonocinf  this  word  to  tba 
moat  at(rceabl«  lo  analogy,  tf  not  In  tb«  most  geaeral 
ase ;  bnt, where  n»e  has  formed  so  clear  a  rale  aa  In 
woitla  of  this  form,  It  Is  wrong  not  lo  follow  lt.~Se« 
Principles,  No.  Cl«.  Mr.  Elpbinslon,  Dr.  Kewick, 
Mr.  Hares,  aad  Mr.  Scott,  arc  for  the  trsi  pronavrla. 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  W.  JoknWoa  for  tbe  last 
Mr.  Perry  gives  both ;  but.  by  placins  tb«m  as  1  have 
done,  seems  lo  give  Ibe  prrrcrencc  to  ibe  Arst 

SAVORY,  sii'Tftr4,#.  A  plant. 
SAVOUR,  sis  &r,  s.  A  scent,  odour ;  taste, 

power  of  affecting  the  palate. 
To  SAVIOUR,  s4'Tfir,  r.  a.   To  have  any 

particular  smell  or  taste  ;  to  betoken,  to  liava 

an  appearance  or  taste  of  somettiing. 
To  SAVOUR,  sl'vOr,  o.  a.   To  like ;  to  ex- 

hihit  ta^te  of.  ,     ,    , 

SAVOURILY,  s4'T4r.*-l*,  ad.  With  gttst, 

with  a()p<*tite  ;  with  a  (.leasing  relish. 
SAVOURINESS,    si'v&r^-nea,   s.    Taste 

pleasing  and  picquant ;  pleasing  smell. 
SAVOURY,  si'vdr.^,  a.   Pleasing  to  the 

smell ;  pirquant  to  the  taste. 
SAVOY,  si-vii',  «.  A  sort  of  colewort. 
SAUSAGE,  siu'sldje,  or  sis  sklje,  t.  A  roll 

or  ball  made  commonly  uf  pork  or  veal  minced 

very  small,  with  salt  and  spice. 

f^  This  word  is  pronoancrd  In  Ibe  irst  manner  by 
correct,  and  In  llie  McunU  by  vulgar,  tpeakers. 
Among  this  namber,  however,  I  do  mil  reckon  >lr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Scmt.  who  ailopi  It; 
bat,  in  Biy  opinion,  D'.  Kenrkk  aa«i  Mr.  Perry,  who 

t refer  ibe  Srit,  are  not  oniv  more  agreeable  lo  rale, 
nt  to  Ibe  beU  nsage.  I  n  tuu  opinion  1  am  conSi  med 
by  Mr.  Nares,  who  tayt  it  it  commoitly  prouonnccd 
in  the  second  mnnoer.— Se^  Prindples,  No.  <I8. 

SAW,  slw,  219.  The  pret.  of  See. 

SAW,  siw,  s.  A  dentated  instmment,  by  the 

attrition  of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut  \  a  say* 

ing,  a  sentence,  a  proverb. 
To  SAW,  saw,  r.a.;  part.  Sawed  and  Sawn. 

To  cut  timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 
SAWDUST,  siw'd&st, «.  Dust  made  by  the 

attrition  of  the  saw. 
SAWFISH,  saw'fish,r.  A  sort  of  fish. 
SAWPIT,  siw'pit,  ff.   Pit  over  which  tim- 

her  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by  two  men. 
SAW-WORT,  siw'w&rt,  t.   A  plant. 
SAW-WREST,siw'r^»t,f.Atonoftool.  With 

tite  saw-wrest  il»ey  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
SAWER,      islw'dr,    or  slw'yftr,   lU.  *. 
SAWYER,  S   On«  whose  trade  is  to  saw 

timber  Into  bi>ards  ox  henms, 
SAXIFRAGE,  sik'si-fridje.*,   A  pisnt. 
SAXIFRAOOUS,slk^irrA.gis,«.  Dissol- 
vent of  tl>e  stone. 
To  SAY,  si,    r.  a.  220.;  prrt.  Said.    To 

sj>rak.  to  utter  in  wordi,to  tell ;  to  tell  in  any 

manner. 
SAYING, sl'mg, f. 410.  Expression, words, 

opii)ioii  %f iiiriitiouslv  deiivrnrd. 
SAYS,  sia.  Third  person  of  To  say. 


SCA 

0*559.  Flkte7S,fir77,lill8S,filt81— mi9S, 

8C ABy  skib, «.  An  incnistation  formed  orer 

a  tore  by  dried  matter ;  the  itch  or  mange  of 

horses ;   a  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the 

itch. 

SCABBARD,  8kdb^&rd,  «.  418.  The  sheath 

of  a  sword. 
SCABBED,  8kib^|d,  or  sklb'd,  a.  S66. 
Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs ;  paltrj^sorry. 
p^  This  word,  like  learned,  blessed,  apd  sone 
otheirt,  whco  oa«d  as  an  adjvctiTr,  Is  always  pro- 
nounced in  two  tyllahirs;  and,  when  a  participle,  in 
one.— See  Principles,  No.  36«, 

SCABBEDN£SS,  sklb'bed.nls,  «.  The 
state  of  beiii^  M:abbed. 

SCABB1NE8S,  skib^^-nls,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  scabby. 

SCABBY,  skib'b^,  a.  Diseased  with  scabs. 

SCABlOlTS,  skk'be-ds,  a.  Itchy,  leprous. 

SCABROUS,  skk'br&s,  a,  314.  Rough,  rug- 
i;t^,  |M)iiitedon  the  surface  ;  harsh, unmusical. 

SCABWORT,  8kib'w6rt,«.  A  plant. 

SCAD,  skid,  s.  A  kind  of  fish,  probably 
the  same  as  Shad. 

SCAFFOLD,  skif  fild,  $,  166.  A  temporary 
gallery  or  stage  raised  either  for  shuwsor  spec- 
tators ;  the  >:alJery  raised  for  execution  of 
great  malefactors  ;  frames  of  timber  erected  on 
the  sirte  of  n  building  for  the  worknten. 

SCAFFOLDAOE,  skiff ul-didje,  #.  90. 
Gallery,  hollow  floor. 

SCAFFOLDING,  skAff&l-dlng,  t.  410. 
Buildin*!  sli(.'titlv  erected. 

SCALADB,  skA>l4de',   }t,  A  storm  given  to 

SCALADO,8ki-lVdo,  S  a  place  by  raising 
Udders  auainst  thf  walls. — See  Lumba^. 

SCALARY,  skll'i-ri,  a.  Proceeding  by 
steps  like  those  of  a  ladder. 

ToSCALD,  skild,  r.a.  84.  To  bum  with 
hot  liquor. 

SCALD,  skild,  t.  Scurf  on  the  head. 

SCALD,  skild,  a.   Paltry,  sorry. 

SCALDHEAD,  skild-h^',  $,  A  loathsome 
diseases ;  a  kind  of  local  leprosy,  in  which  tiie 
head  is  covered  with  a  scab. 

SCALE,  skkle,  s.  A  balance,  a  vessel  sus- 
pended by  a  beam  against  another  ;  the  sign 
Libra  in  theZodiack^  the  small  shells  or  crusts 
whicli  l;ing  one  over  another  make  the  coats 
of  fishes  ;  any  thing  esfoliated,  a  thin  lamina; 
ladder,  means  of  ascent :  the  act  of  storming 
by  ladders  ;  regular  gradation,  a  regular  series 
rising  like  a  ladder  i  a  figure  tubdivided  by 
lines,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used 
to  measure  proportbns  between  pictures  and 
the  thing  represented ;  the  series  of  harmonick 
or  musical  proportions ;  any  thing  marked  at 
equal  distances. 

To  SCALE,  skkle,  v.  a.  To  climb  as  by  lad- 
ders y  to  measure  or  compare,  to  weigh  ;  to 
take  off  a  tliin  lamina ;  to  pare  off  a  surface. 

To  SCALE,  skkle,  r.  a.  To  peel  off  in  thin 
particles. 

SCA  LED,  skkrd,  a.  t59.  Squamous,  having 
scales  like  fishes. 

SCALEN  E,  ski-l^ne',  s.  In  geometry,  a  tri- 
angle tliat  has  three  sides  unequal  to  coch 
otiier* 

SCALINESS,  skil^nii,  #.  The  sUte  of 
being  scalv. 

SCALL,  skiwl,  s.  84.  Leprosy,  morbid 
bahlii'-^s. 

^CALLION,  skll'yin,  t.  113.    A  kind  of 

vntoii. 
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SCALLOP,  ik^nip, «.  166.   Afahwilki 

hollow  pectinated  shell. 

ty  Tids  word  is  irregular,  for  It  oagbt  lo  ksvt  fta 
a  in  the  first  vvlUble  like  that  in  UUm;  bvttba 
deep  sound  of  a  U  loo  firmly  fixed  by  cuwoi  t«  ttnA 
any  expecutioa  of  a  cbanf  e.  Mr.  Sberldaa,  llr.bc«u. 
Dr.  keorick,  Mr.  Narca.  and  Mr.  Saich,  prMoaact 
the  a  in  the  raanner  1  have  given  it,  and  Mc.  Pury 
onJy  as  In  taUow, 

To  SCALLOP,  8k6nip,  r.  a.   To  nark  oi 

the  edge  with  segments  of  enUes. 
SCALP,  skllp,  s.  The  sk«U,  the  ctaaiia, 
the  bone  that  encloses  the  brain  >  the  integs* 
ments  of  the  head. 
To  SCALP,  skAlp,  r.  a.  To  deprive  the  skaS 

of  its  integuments 
SCALPEL,  skil'pll,  f.  An  instrument  ased 

to  scrape  a  bone. 
SCALY,  skkM^,  a.  Covered  with  scales. 
To  SCAMBLE,  skimH  r.  a.    405.  1V>be 
turbulent  and  rapacious,  to  scramble,  to  pt 
by  struggling  with  others  ;  tu  shift  awkvanl* 
ly.     Little  used. 
SCAMMONIATE,  skimm^n^^te,  «.  9t 

Made  witii  scamroonv. 
SCAMIVfONY,  skim'mA-n^,  s.  The  namof 
a  plant ;   a  concreted  juice  drawn  froa  m 
AMatic  plant. 
To  SCAMPER,  skWpfir,  p.  a.  98.   Tolj 

with  S()eed  and  trepidation. 
To  SCAN,  skin,  r.  a.    To  examine  a  rene 

bv  counting  the  feet ;  to  etainiiie  nicdv. 
SCANDAL,  skin'dil,  s.  88.  OffeDcegirn 
by  the  faults  of  others  ;  reproachful  asperstU'. 
opprobHiius  censure,  infamy. 
To  SCANDAL,  skin'dil,  r.  «.  To  treat  of- 

prubrltjusly,  to  charge  falsely  with  faults. 
To  SCANDAUZE,  skln'dl-Ilre,  r.a.   Ts 
offend  by  some  action  supported  criminal;  td 
reproach,  to  disgrace,  to  defame. 
SCANDALOUS,  skln'dl-lfis,  «.  SI4.  Gir- 
ing  pubiick  offence  ;  opprobrious,  disgract* 
ful ;  shameful,  openly  vile. 
SCANDALOUSLY,     sklo'dl-ias-li,    ^ 
Censoriously,  opprobriously  ;  shamefully,  i3 
to  a  degree  th-nt  gives  pubiick  offence. 
SCANDALOUSNESS,  skin'dil^-a^  i. 

The  quality  of  giving  pubiick  offence. 
SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM.  skla'di 
l&m  mig-nk't&m,  t .  An  offence  givea  ta  • 
person  of  dignity  by  opprobrious  sperdi « 
writing ;  a  writ  to  recover  damages  in  sack 
cases. — Ash, 
SCANSION,  skin'shin, «.  The  act  or  pf•^ 

tice  of  scanning  a  vene. 
To  SCANT,  skint, v.  a.  To  limit,  to ttiaitca. 
SCANT,  skint,  a.  Parsimowoas ;  leas  tku 

what  is  proper  or  competent. 
SCANTILY,  skln't^.l^,  ai.  Sparingly,  aif 

gardly ;  narrowly. 
SCANTINESS,  sklnt^.D&,s.  Narniww^ 
want  of  space;  want  of  amplitude  or  greatorsv 
SCANTLET,  sklot'l^t,  s.   A  amalTpatterm, 

a  small  quantitv.  a  little  piece. 
SCANTUNO,sklnfliBg,  i:.  410.  A  qaaa- 
tity  cut  for  a  particular   purpose ;  a  orrtau 
proportion;  a  small  quantitv.  ^ 

SCANTLY,  sklntl^,  lu/.    Scarrely;   aar- 

rowly,  (itnuriuusly. 
SCANTNESS,  sklnt'ols,  s.     Narrowaess 

nl^atnu■>s,  small  *ess. 
SCANTY,  skin  te,  a.    Narrow,  small,  sb^ 
of  Quantity  sufficient/,  st*arint^|Oigganllj. 
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To  SCATTER,  ikit't&r,  r.  n.  To  be  dlsri- 

pated,  to  br  disptrrsfd. 

SC  ATTERI NG  LY^Ut'tSr-lDg.li,fld.Looi€- 
Iv,  di»|>iTsedly. 

SCAVENGER,  skAv'ln-jfir,  #.  98.  A  petty 
magistrate,  %»hoke  proTince  it  tu  keep  the 
streets  clean  ;  a  villain,  a  wicked  wretch. 

SCENERY,  s^in'er-cs  t.  The  appeanuBces 
of  places  <ir  things  ;  tiie  representation  of  the 
pIdCe  in  which  an  action  is  nerforrocd  ;  Che 
dispusitiun  and  consecution  ot  the  sceitcs  of  a 

SCENE,  s^^n,  t.  The  stage,  (he  theatre  of 
dramatick  poetrj  ;  the  generui  appeHrancc  u. 
any  action,  tiie  whole  cunlextnre  uf  objects,  a 
displav,  a  series,  a  re>:ular  disposition  ;  part 
of  a  pU>  ;  the  place  represented  by  the  stafse; 
the  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to  the 

SCENICK,  Un'n\k/i.  Dr4inatick,theatrical. 
f^  Ffum  tb«  genci 
>  sliortc 


To  SCAPE,  tk&pe,  v. «.  To  esctpe,  to  shim, 

toiy. 

To  SCAPE,  sk&pe,  t>. ».  To  get  away  from 

hurt  or  danger. 
SCAPE,  skkpe,  «.  Escape,  flight  from  hurt 

or  danger ;  negligent  freak  \  louse  act  of  vice 

or  lewdness. 
SCAPULA,8kip'&.U,«.The  shoalder-blade. 
SCAPULARY.  sklp'6.U-r^,  a.  Relating  or 

belouying  to  the  shoulders. 
SCAR,  skir,  f.  78.  A  mark  made  by  a  hurt 

or  6 re,  a  cicatrii. 
To  SCAR,  skir,  r. «.  To  mark  as  with  a  sore 

or  wound 

SCARAB,  fckir'lb,  t.   A  beetle,  an  insect 

with  sheathed  wings. 
SCARAMOUCH,  skdr'im&itsh,  «.  A  bof- 

ibon  inr motley  dress. 
SCARCE,  skljrse,  a.    Not  plentiful ;  rare, 

Oct  comiBon. 
SCARCE,  skkrse,  )ad. Hardly, scanUy; 

SCARCELY,  skirsel^,  (  with  difficulty. 
SCARCENESS,  sk&rse'n^s,     )«.  Snallness 
SCARCITY,  skkr'ii-t^,  511.  j  ofquanUty, 

uut  plenty,  penury  *,  rareness,  unfrcquency, 

not  commonness. 
To  SCARE,  skire,  r.  a.  To  frighten,  to  ter- 
rify ;  til  strike  with  sudden  fear. 
SCARECROW,  8klire'kr&,f.  An  image  or 

clapf^er  set  up  to  fright  birds. 
SCARF,  skirf,  s.    Any  thing  that  hangs 

liMifte  upon  the  shoulders  or  dress 
To  .SCARP,  skirf,  o.  a.  To  throw  loosely 

on  ;  to  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 
SCARFSKIN,  skirTsklo,  «.  The  caticle  ; 

thr  epidermis. 
SCARIFICATION,    sklr^.f&ki'ahin,    t. 

Incision  of  tlie  skin  witli  a  lancet,  or  such  like 

inatrement. 
SCARIFICATOR,  sklr4-f^.ki't&r,«.  One 

who  scarifies. 
SCARIFIER,  sklr'r^.fl.&r,  t.  98.  He  who 

•carifies ;  the  instrument  with  which  scarifica- 

ts«*tu  are  made. 
To  SCARIFY,  sklr'r^fl,  e.  a.  18S.  To  let 

blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly  after 

Che  application  of  cupping-glasses. 
IC  ARL£T,sklrn4t,f.  99.  A  beauUful  bright 

rrd  ooloor,  doth  d  vcd  with  a  scarlet  ooloor. 
K::ARLET,  skiinit,  a.   Of  the  colour  of 

acarlet. 
(C ARLETO AK,  skir.Ut4ke', «.  The  Uex ; 

a  species  of  oak. 
K:  a  kP,  skirp,  f.  The  slope  on  that  side  of 

a  ditch  which  is  neit  to  a  fortified  place,  and 

looks  towards  the  fields. 
KJATE,  sklite,<.  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on 

wbic<>  peoplr  slide. 
To  SCATE,  skkte,  r.  a.  To  slide  on  scates. 
K:  ATE,  skkte,  f.   A  fish  of  the  species  of 

tlHtntbacli. 

K:  ATEBROUS,  skltH^.br&s,  a.  Abonnding 

«iih  s|ihii|!i. 
To  SCATH,  skifk,  r.a.   To  waste,  to  da- 

macr,  to  dr^troN. 

^CATH.  •kitk,  i.  Waste,  damage,  mischief. 
>C4THFL'L,    kith't%  a.  Mischievous,  de- 

•  iriictivr. 

To  SCATTER,  fkAi'lfir,  r.  a.  99.  To  throw 
f'OSi'ly  about,  l«>  sprnikic'  to  a'«siiiate,  U* 
<lis^rse. 

fill 


icral  trndenry  of  ih«  antrpciMltl- 
mate  accent  to  skortvn  the  vowtl,  and  the  paiiicular 
prupenshy  to  coalr^ci  every  vowrl  bnt  m  before  ib« 
trrroinatiott  in  icai,  me  find  ib(>«r  In  ir,  wbieb  may  \ne 
lovkctl  upon  a*  «hbt4ivUnMii»  of  the  ulbrr,  pretrrva 
tbe  same  shurtcniug  piiwrr  w^ih  respect  tu  tbc  Vwwvis 
wblcb  precede:  and  thotigb  Hit  woid  In  questioii 
ml[(ht  pirad  ibe  iouf  suond  uf  tlie  e  in  ibv  Lacin  semi- 
ems,  yrt,  IftbU  plr«  «teie  adtnUiird,  we  ought  for  tbe 
same  reasons  to  alter  tbc  sound  of  0  In  comic ;  nor 
sboald  we  know  wbere  to  stop.  As  a  plain  an<*l<h{y, 
iberefore.  Is  Conned  by  tyie,  topic,  iroiiie,  tomic,  £c. 
It  wottld  be  abserd  to  break  In  apon  it,  ander  pr«> 
tencv  of  coHfof  roing  to  Latin  quaniiiy  ;  a*  this  would 
distarb  onr  mmm(  sviiletl  Magrt,  and  qaitc  anblngc  the 
Ungiiage.^-Svc  IMnciplcs,  No.  5VI. 

SCENOGRAPHICAL,  s^n^-grln^-kil,  a. 

Drawn  in  (terspectiee. 
SCENOORAPHICALLY,     sin^-grlffi. 

kil4,  ad.  In  perspective. 

SCENOGRAPHY,   s^nVg^-1*,   *•  418. 

The  art  of  pcrspectiee. 
SCENT,  sint,  <.  The  nower  of  smelling,  the 

•laell ;  the  obiect  of  smell,  odour  good  or 

bad  ;  chase  foUowed  by  the  smell. 
To  SCENT,  Stat,  e.  a.  To  smell,  to  perceiro 

bj  the  nose ;  to  nerfunie,  or  to  imbue  with 

odoar  good  or  haa. 
SCENTLESS,  s^ntl^,  a.  Haring  no  smell. 
SCEPTRE,  sip't&r,  s.  410.  The  ensign  of 

ro^altv  home  in  the  hand. 
SCEPTRED,  ti^itfd,  a.  U9.  Bearing  a 

serplre. 
SCEPTICK,  sjp'ttk,  «.-^ee  Skeptiek. 
SCHEDIASM,  sk^'dMzm,  «.    From  the 

Greek  rxil»«r/As<,  cursory  writing  on  a 

loose  sheet. 

tr  Tbit  word  is  not  la  Jobason.  bot,  from  lu  atlllty. 
Is  certainly  worthy  of  a  idcb«  In  all  onr  other  Dk> 
(ionarict  o  weU  as  A«h't.  whrre  It  Is  to  be  foaad. 
lite  Latins  have  tbt%r  Schedmsma,  tbc  French  have 
ibeir  fitmUle  voiantt,  and  «»hy  rbtmid  n«H  the  Kjig. 
ilsh  haw  thrir  HchtdUism  to  rxprrsa  what  It  wrltiea 
In  an  ealempurar>  way  on  a  Unm.  sheet  of  p4p«r,wlta- 
Oitt  thr  fuinialiiy  uf  ronip*iSltkiit  T 

SCHEDULE,  s^l'jile,  or  sk^'j&le,  #.    A 

small  scroll  ;  a  litik  inventory. 

{^  In  Ihtf  pionunriaiion  of  this  woid  we  seem  to 
dro4it  b««h  from  iii>-  |.4iin  kckedutm  ami  the  Pr«aca 
schcdmit.  If  ^t**  foliitw  (iit-  A>ti,  «ic  oaghl  lo  pro. 
nu«nc«<h^  woril  tktttmU,  asa;  •<  th«  last,  sHtdmiti 
iHil  vttiirity  tinkiug  liiv  ck  in  intuit  scrnit  to  b«  lb« 
urrrmVttx  ntuili'.  aud  luu  biinty  Qirit  by  raM.iei  lo 
b«  attt-rttl  lit  l.ivoar  of  i-iih.r  u(  iu  oilflnal  w^^ds. 
Or.  Kforifh,  Mr.  IVrr^.^ni  Kuchanan.  proa«>«lir«  U 
sktdmUi  bat  ^r.  Upaiusioa,  Mr.^lMiidaa,  Mi.Ikott, 
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Mr.  Naret,  fiarclay,  Fcnnhig,  and  Shaw,  sedttU: 
thoagh.  If  we  may  believe  Dr.  Jones  i«   waa  pro- 
nounced skeduU  in  Queen  Anne't  time. 
SCHEME,  sk^me,  «.  S58.     A  plan,  a  com- 
bination of  various  things  into  one  view,  de- 
sign, or  purpose ;  a  project,  a  contrivance,  a 
design  ;  a  reprcsentatiuu  uf  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or  mathematical 
diagram. 
SCHEMER,  ski'mftr,  #.  98.    A  projcetof,  a 

contriver. 
SCHESIS,  sk^'sis,  f.  A  habitude  ;  the  re- 
lative state  of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  other 
things.  A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  a  sup- 
posed affection  or  inclination  of  the  adversary 
\%  introduced,  in  order  to  be  exposed. 
SCHISM,  sizm,  «.  A  separation  or  division 
in  the  church. 

^  Tbe  common  proonnciatioo  of  this  word  Is  cod* 
trary  lo  every  rule  for  pronouncing  words  from  Uie 
learned  languages,  and  ought  to  l>e  altered.  Ch  In 
Englbh  words,  coming  from  Greek  words  with  Xi 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  k  ;  and  1  believe 
tUe  word  in  question  is  almou  the  only  exception 
Ihrougiiont  the  lauguagr.  However  aUange,  there- 
fore, skixm  may  sound,  it  is  the  only  true  Mnd  .-inalo- 
gical  prunnnciaiiun ;  and  we  might  as  well  pronounce 
sckgnu  seme,  as  schksm  $izm,  there  being  exactly 
the  same  reason  for  butb.     But  when  once  a  false 

Cronanciation  is  fixefl,  as  this  i*,  it  requires  some  dar* 
ig  spirit  tu  bigin  ihe  rerormation :  but  when  once 
begniu  as  it  h.is,  what  seldom  happens,  truth,  novelty, 
and  tbe  appearance  of  Greek  erudition  on  it^  side, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  iu  success.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  fate  of  iu  nroanaciatioii.  It  ongbt  still  lo 
rctMin  its  spelling.  Thu  mast  b«  held  sacred,  or  the 
whole  Iangu4ge  will  be  meUmorpbosed :  for  the  ^ery 
aamc  reason  that  induced  Dr.  Johnsctn  to  spell  Seep- 
tick  Skeptick,  ought  to  have  made  him  spell  schUm 
sizm,  ami  schedule  seduU.  All  our  orthocpists  pro- 
nounce the  word  as  I  have  marked  it. 

SCHISM  ATJ.CAL,  sk-mlf  tt-kil,  a.  Imply- 
ing  schism,  practising  schism. 

SCHISMATICALLY,  sb-mlfti-kll-*,  mi. 
In  a  schisroatical  roanrier. 

SCHISMATICR,  •Iz'tni-tik.  t.    Ona  who 

separates  from  the  true  church. 
SCHOLAR,  skAn&r,  #.  88,  858.   Otte  who 
learns  of  a  master,  a  disciple  ;  s  man  of  let- 
ters ;  a  f^dant,  a  man  of  books ;  one  who  has 
a  lettered  education. 

lftCHOLARSHIP,Bk6n&r-sh!p,f.  Learning, 
literature,  knowledge;  literary  exhibition; 
exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

HCHOLASTICAL,  ski-Us't^-kil,  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  scholar  or  sch^K'l. 

SCHOLASTICALLY,  sk6-lis't^-k4l-i,  «d. 
According  to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the 
schools. 

SCHOLASTICK,  ski-Us'tik,  a.  Pertaining 
to  tlie  sciiool,  practised  in  the  schools;  be- 
fitting the  school,  soiublc  to  the  school,  pe- 
dantick. 

SCHOUAST,  sk&MMlst,  «.  358.  A  writer 
of  explanatory  notes. 

8CHOLION,  skA'li-^n,  )f.  A  note,  an  cx- 

SCHOLIUM,  skA'l^-um,)  planatory  obser- 
vation. 

SCHOOL,  sk&Sl,  5.  353.  A  house  of  disci- 
pline and  ittstruciiun  ;  a  place  of  literary  edu- 
cation ;  a  state  of  instruction  ;  system  of  doc- 
trine as  driivcred  by  particular  teachers. 

To  SCHOOL,  8k&&r,  r.  a.  To  instruct,  to 
train;  to  tiach  with  superiurity,  to  tutor. 

SCHOOLBOY,  sk&^l  b^,  s.    A  boy  that 
is  in  Wis  ruUiiuents  at  school. 
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SCHOOLHAY,  fkft&IMl,  «.  Agein  wUtk 

youth  is  kept  at  school. 
SCHOOLFELLOW)  ikUPf^-U)  s.   Ou 

bred  at  the  same  school. 
SCHOOLHOUSE,  sk6^11i&&se,  f.  Hmm 

of  discipline  and  instruction. 
SCHOOLMAN,    sk&^l'niin,  s.   86.    Om 
versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtilties  of  scs- 
deroical  dispuUtion ;  one  skilled  in  the  tri- 
nity of  the  school. 
SCHOOLMASTER,  •k&il'mls-t&r,  t.  Ov 

who  presides  and  teaches  in  a  school. 
SCHOOLMISTRESS,  sk&6l'mis.|rk,  I.  A 

woman  who  coverns  a  school. 
SCIATICA,  8l4rt^.ki,)s.    609.    TTie  ki^ 
SCIATICK,  sl-it'tik,    j     gont. 
SCIATICAL,  sUft^-kil,  «.   AflIi€tiD|tb 

hip. 
SCIENCE,  sl'jnae,  s.  Knowledge ;  certiis^ 
ly  grounded  on  demonstration ;  art  attaire 
by  precepts,  or  built  on  principles ;  saj  v. 
or  species  of  knowledge. 
SCIENTIAL,    sl-ln'shil,    «.      ProdiQK 

science.  ^         •         . 

SCIENTIFIC AL,  sUn-tlfT^klJ,  )«.  P^ 
SCIENTIFICK,  si-ln-tif fik,         j  dso? 
demonstrative    knowledge,    producicc  <^ 
tainty. 
SCIENTIFICALLY,  8l-*n-df  fi-kll^,  d 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  knowlcdfi 
SCIMITAR,  sWm^-t&r,    #.    88.    A  **• 

sword  with  a  convex  edge. 
To  SCINTILLATE,  sin'tll-Ute,  t,  ^  ^ 

sparkle,  to  emit  sparks. 
SCINTILLATION,  sin-tllhU'Wiin,  s.  Vt 

act  of  sparkling,  sparks  emitted. 
SCIOUST,  sVA-ltot,  t.    One  who  kn»i 

things  superficially. 
SCIOLOUS,  sl'A-l&s, «.  Superfidanyw*' 

perfectly  knowing. 
SCIOMACHY,  sl-Wmi-k^,  s.  Battle  «i* 
a  shadow. — See  Mfrntfinacfcy- 
^  Mr.  Wares  qocsUons  whrther  tbe  e  shw*'  "^ 
be  pronounced  hanl  In  this  word  (or  as  U  <^'  j 
thcr  to  be  Mchiamackif);  and  if  so,  he  says.*^  * 
not  to  write  sldammck^,  for  the  same  reason  •  w* 
tlckt  I  answer.  Exactly.— See  ScirrAift*  sa*  ^^ 
tUk.  J 

SCION,  sWn,  #.  166.   A  small  twigtiW 
from  one  trte  to  be  iitpraftcd  into  aooii*!^ 
SCIRE  FACIAS,  sl-r^fa  shis,  *.   A  H 
judicial  in  law.  i 

SCIRRHUS,  sklr'ris,  s.  109.  An  indunH 
gland.  , 

^  This  word  Is  sonut tines,  but  Iroproptrly.'l 
ten  trAirrwf.wlth  ihr  k  \n  ;ltc  Qrtt  *>i;»l>.r  wJ" 
tlie  last ;  and  Uailry  «ii<1  F-  nnmj  h«»f  t^Tt%  -»   ' 
aspirations,  and  spvit  it  scUtnhus;  both  **  •  " 
modes  of  tpellinj;  the  word  tie  contrarj  to  f** .' 
ral  aualoey  of  c.ribofr«pb>  ;  for  ss  ib«  w»n  •  - 
from  the  tirtek  rK^M.  «he  laUrr  r  only  c»«  **" 
aspir4iloii,  as  the  !lt>i  of  Ibenr  «!oublc    rf  rt»  -  * 
ways  Ihe  tyiritus  Unis  :  mi  i  ihr  r,  »n  ifc«  S'**  ' 
ble,  arisiug  from  the  Ui  rek  a.  ana  ntu  ih*  x*  »-\    . 
reason  c«o   be  civrn  (ur  pUc««>f   H'e  A  »»*'  *' 
•pelllnf  it  schirrus,  Ihso  t>.erc  U  i"r  tp«  u*j  '     | 
from  «ian,scUtHf;  or  sceptre,  fiom  n^r^^  *   "  , 
The   most  correct    Latin   rtHh..traph>    c«»S  u 
opinitto,  by  spelUnt  the  word  in  qe»s*M>«  *  '  *  ^^ 
and  accordtnc  to  the  roost  scUlcil  ••«l«ty  *f  ••  • 
UuguaiCe.  ■od   the  constant  iniih  U  't   jh****'  *J 
words  from  Ike  Grrek  and  Latin,  the  r  ••f^     ^ 
sort  before  the  i  to  this  word,  and  the  »'«  VV, 
should  be    pronounoed   Uke   the  if*   •«  l*^^ 
Sir4'US,  *c. 
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SCO  SCO 

rfr  wr,  ndt  W»_t4be  ITl,  tib  in,  bAU  in-4H  MO-pbtd  «lt_«W.  466,  TRU  460. 

Iwnyofftn  any  thing  boUow;  to  enl  hollow, 
SCOOPEa,  AMp'ir,  ,.   M.    One   who 
•coops. 

^^P**^.  •''V,  ».  Aim,  iilention, drift: 
thine  aimed  at.  mark.  6nalend  ;  room;  ipwr. 
amplitude  of  intellectual  view.  '^      ' 

SCORBUTICA L,  8kdr.b4't*-kll   >«.     Hi. 

with  the  scurvy.                                       ^^^ 
SCORBUTICALLY,    skir-bili-kil^,  .cf. 
m  ^"»»  ^•'ndencj  to  the  scurvv.                  ' 
I  To  SCORCH.  skArbih    ^    /  .r^o      »r^  I 


Whatever  mMM  bare  bMo  tlie  oeeaston  of  the  fktat 
•ttfco|r«^  or  lUs  word,  lu  filse  proaaaclaUoa 
seems  f  acd  beyood  recovery :  and  Dr.  JoJibmni  telts 
as  H  o«Kbt  to  b«  wriuea  tkirrkus,  not  merely  bccaose 
II  comas  from  nd(g^,  bat  becaaic  c  in  English  has  be- 
for««snd«the  sound  of  s.  Dr.  Johnson  Is  ihe  last 
msa  ihsi  I  should  have  saspected  of  (ivloc  this  ad. 
r^'  #  .  •'  '^^■■•f  •/•"»« o^"»«rapby  has obUinal, 
and  »  fslsn  prooaneUiion  In  con»eqoeace  of  it,  mait 
bo<h  these  crronrs  be  confirmed  by  «  still  vrosser  de. 
partare  from  snaio|y  t  A  little  reflection  un  the  con- 
ssqasnces  of  lo  pernicious  a  practice  wonld.  I  dnnbt 
aoc,hsve  made  Dr.  Johnson  retract  his  advice.  While 
a  ime  onhof  raphy  rrmaliu,  there  Is  soin«  hope  that  a 
flilss  Dronandation  may  be  reclaimed ;  bnl7  when 
once  ih«orlbojr«pby  IS  altered,  pronunciation  is  «». 
cwrrtf ible ;  and  w«  must  bow  to  the  tyrant.  how< 
false  raav  be  his  title.— See  Principles,  No.  J50 
tbt  wind  SkefftUrk,  ^     ,  *^«.  »Jo, 

Mr.  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  tMrrams  •  1 

J*!!?'  "Ji  ^"y*.  \^  W- Jo^iwio-.  bave  omiii'ed 
neither  Dr.  Kent  irk  nor  Buchsnan  fake  any  noi 
of  the  aonnd  of  c,  and,  accordint  to  them,  it  mlihi 
prononneed  t ;  but  Barclay  wrHes  it  to  be  pronoun, 

SCIRRHOUS,  skif'rftf,  a.  814.    Htvin« 

Klaiid  indurated. 
SCIRRH08IT.Y,  sklr-rif'si.^,  #.    An  i 

duration  of  the  glands. 
8CISSIBLE,  8l8'.i.bl,a.   Capable  of  b«lj 

divided  smoothly  bj  a  sharp  ed^re. 
8CISSILE;  ils'fil,  a.  140.  Capable  of  beii 
o/Sio«i'J7***?  frooothiy  by  a  sharp  edge. 
SCISSION,  airh'dn,  m.    The  act  if  cSttin 

— See  Abtciuion. 

SCISSORS,  gli'zSrz,  #.  166.     A  imall  pa 

of  ih^rars,  or  blades  moveable  on  a  pivot.  aii 

intercepting  tlie  thing  to  be  cut. 

SCISSURE,  sUh'Are,  J.    A  crack,  a  rent, 

nssure.  ^ 

5CLAV0NIA,  •kU.v6'n^i,  ,.  A  provinc 

near  Turkev  in  Harope. 
SCLAVONIC,  «kli.v6n1k,  a.    The  Sclavc 

niau  lanicnat^e. 
K:I^R0TICK,  ikl^-ritlk,  a.     Hard,  m 

epithet  of  one  of  the  coals  of  the  eye. 
•u  SCOAT,  skAte,  >  c.  «.  To  itop  i 
•o  SCOTCH,  ikAuh,  i  wheel  by  puttini 
a  atone  or  piece  of  wood  under  it.  N.B  Th( 
"•^^f?  *•'  ^^^  •^^f^*  »•  **>«  n>"«t  in  use. 
o  SCOFF,  ik^f,  r.  *.  To  treat  with  inso 
lettt  ndicuie,  to  treat  with  contumeJiuus  Ian 
Cii««e. 

[;OFF,  tkdf,  $,  ITO.  Contemptuouj  ridi- 
cule, expreation  of  scorn,  cotitumelions  Un- 

?C|FFER,  BktrAr,  $.  08.  Inwlentridi. 
culerr,  saucy  scorner,  contumelious  reoroacher 

tempt,  in  ridictile. 

.  SCOLD,  ikAld,  r.  «.— See  Jlfoaid.    To 

)  uarvrl  damoMusJjr  and  rudel j. 

;OLD,  ikAld,«.  A  clamoroof,  mde,  foul- 

Doothed  woman. 

9Jr}{^y*  •kiJnfip,  f .  166.  A  pectinated 
^•eil.fish. 

J^'^S^  ■^^"•*'  '•  ^  ^""^  *  bulwark  ; 
V*.  •««  ;  •  pensile  ca/ullrsrick.  generally 
VI til  a  kwiking-glass  to  reflect  Uie  light. 
SCONCE,  ak^nie,  r.  a.     To  mulct  or 

r>OP,  akiip,  #.  J06.  A  kind  of  large 
^dle,  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle,  used  to 
»r«iw  out  liquor. 

SCOOP,  akUp,  r.  0.    To  lade  out ;  to 


SCOUNDREL.  8k6dn'drfl,  $.  99.    A  mean 

rascal,  a  low  peity  villain. 
To  SCOUR.  skMr,  r.  «.  SU.  To  rub  hard 
with  any  tbtng  rough  in  order  to  clean  the 
surface  ;  to  purge  viu|rntl>- ;  to  cleanse  •  to 
remove  bj  scouring ;  to  range  in  order  lo 
N  digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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ctldi  or  drive  awmy  sometiruig,  toclev  swsj ; 
to  pass  swiftlj  over. 

To  SCOUR,  tkftftr,  e.  ii.  To  perform  the 
office  of  cleaning  duinestick  utensils ;  to  clean ; 
to  be  purged  or  lax ;  to  rove,  to  range  ;  to  run 

.  here  und  there  ;  to  run  with  great  eagerness 
and  swiftness,  to  scamper. 

SCOURER,  sk&Ar'&ryf.  One  that  cleanB  by 
rubbing  ;  a  purge ;  one  who  ruiis  swiftlj. 

SCOURGE,  akfirje^  «.  314.  A  whip,  a  lash, 
an  instniment  of  discipline ;  a  punishment,  a 
▼indictive  affliction ;  ^nne  that  afflicts,  ha- 
rasses, or  destroys  ;  a  w'hip  for  a  top. 

To  SCOURGE,  sk&ije,  v.  a.  To  lash  with  a 
whip,  to  whip ;  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to 
chasten ;  to  castigate. 

SCOUROER,  sk&r'jftr,  s.  08.  One  that 
scourges,  a  punisher  or  chastiser. 

SCOUT,  skd&t,  «.  S18.  One  who  U  sent 
privily  to  observe  tlie  motions  of  the  enemy. 

To  SCOUT,  skiftt,  v.  ».  To  go  out  in  order 
to  observe  the  motions  of  an  enemy  pri- 
vately. 

To  SCOWL,  skiil,  r.  «.  To  frown,  to  pent, 
to-look  angry,  sour,  and  sullen. 

SCOWL,  8k6^,  s.  S22.  Look  of  suUenness 
or  discontent,  gloom 

SCOWUNGLY.  skifiHng.li,  ad.  With  a 
frowning  and  sullen  luok. 

To  SCRABBLE,  skrib^l,  r.  n.  405.  To 
paw  with  the  ha[nds. 

SCRAG,  skrlg,s.  Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

SCRAGGED,  skrlg'g^,  a.  806.  Rough, 
uneven,  full  of  protuh^rauces  or  a^i>erities. 

SCRAGOEDNESS,  skrii^'K^d-ues,  (s.Leun- 

8CRAGGINESS,  skrdg'g^-n^s,  i  ness, 
unevenness,  roughness,  ruuiieduess. 

SCRAGGY,  ikrig  g^,  a.  383.  Lean,  thin  ; 
rough, rugged. 

To  SCRAMBLE,  skrim'bl,  r.  ii.  To  catch 
at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tumultuously  with 
the  hands,  to  catch  with  haste,  preventive  of 
another ;  to  climb  by  the  help  of  the  liands. 

SCRAMBLE,  skrim'bl,  s.  405.  Eager  con- 
test fur  suro«:thin£ ;  act  of  climbing  by  the 
help  of  the  hands. 

SCRAMBLER,  skrim'bl-Qr,  s.  08.  One 
that  scrambles;  one  that  climbs  by  the  help 
of  tJie  hands. 

To  SCRANCH,  skrinsh,  v.  m.  To  grind 
somewhat  crackling  between  the  teeth. 

SCRANNEL,  skiin'nil,  a.  99.  Grating  by 
the  sound. 

SCRAP,  skrip,  «.  A  small  particle,  a  litde 
piece,  a  fragment ;  crumb,  small  paitjcles  of 
neat  left  at  the  table  ;  a  small  piece  of  pa(>er. 

To  SCRAPE,  skrkpe,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  surface  by  the  fight  action  of  a  sharp  in- 
strument ;  tu  take  away  by  scraping,  tu  erase  ; 
to  act  u|H)i)  any  surface  with  a  harsh  noise  ; 
to  gather  by  great  efforts  or  penurious  or  tri- 
fting  diligence. — To  Scrape  actju^iinUnct.  a 
lew  phrase,  to  curry  favour,  or  nisinuate  into 
one's  familiarity. 

To  SCRAPE,  skr&pe,  r.  n.  To  make  a 
harsh  n<iise  ;  to  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

SCRAPE,  skdipe,  s.  Difflculty,  perplexity, 
dtftre^s  ;  an  awkward  bow. 

SCRAPER,  skik'p6r,  i.  98.  Instmroent 
with  which  any  thnig  is  scra|»ed  ;  a  miser,  a 
man  intent  on  getting  money*  a  icrapejienny  ', 
a  vile  iddier. 
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To  SCRATCH,  skratsh,  v.  m.   To  tear  or 

mark  with  slight  incisions  ragged  and  onevon; 

to  tear  with  the  nails  ;  to  wound  tlighily  ;  to 

hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed  ur  keen ; 

to  ruh  with  the  nails ;  to  write  or  draw  awk- 
wardly. 
SCRATCH,  skritsh,  s.    An  incision  ragged 

and   shallow  ;  laceration   with  the  nails ;   a 

slight  wound. 
SCRATCHER,  skritsh'&r,  s.  96.    He  that 

scratches. 
SCRATCHES,  skritshla,  s.  99.    Cracked 

ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse's  foot. 
SCRATCHINGLY,  skrltsh'fog.l^,  •L  With 

the  action  of  scratching. 
SCR  AW,  skrtw,  s.  219.  S  J1  >ce  or  scnrC 
To  SCRAWL,  skrlwl,  v.  a.  219.    To  draw 

or  mark  irregularly  or  clumsily  ;  to  write  ■>- 

skilfully  and  inelegantly. 
SCRAWL^  8krtwl,«.    Unskilfnl  and  iade. 

gant  wriung. 
SCRAWLER^skriwl'ir.s.    AduaeytBd 

inelegant  wnter. 
SCRAY,  skrk,  s.  220.     A  bhrd  called  a 

sea-swallow. 
To  SCREAK,  akr^ke,  v.  n.  227.  To  make  a 

shrill  or  harsh  noise. 
To  SCREAM,  skr^me,  v.  n.  227.  To  cry  o«t 

shrillj,  as  in  terror  or  agony. 
SCREAM,  skreme,  s.     A  shriU  quick  lami 

cry  of  terror  or  pain. 
To  SCREECH,  skr^Uh,  p.  a.  246.    To  cry 

out  as  in  terror  or  anguish  ;  to  cry  as  a  iti^ti 

SCREECHOWL,  skr^^tsh'iAl,  «.    An  owl 

that  hoots  in  the  night,  and  whose  Tosoe  is 

supposed  to  betoken  danger  or  death. 
SCREEN,  skr^^n,  s.  246.    Any  tkisg  tkal 

affords  shelter  ur  concealment;    any    Jk'mL 

used  to  exclude  cold  or  light ;  a  riddle  to  A 

sand. 
To  SCREEN,  skrUn,  v.  a.    To  shelter,  to 

conceal,  to  hide  ;  to  sift,  to  riddle. 
SCREW,  skrU,  s.  265.    One  of  tlM  Bie- 

chanicsJ  powers  ;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  mm! 

which  enters  by  turning. 
To  SCREW,  skr&5,  v,  a.  To  tnm  by  m  nctww ; 

to  fasten  with  a  screw  ;  to  defbrm  bj  cootor- 

tions;  to  force,    to  bring   by   violenee;  is 

squeeze,  to  (tress ;  to  oppress  by  eaturtlcNL 
To  SCRIBBLE,  skrfb'bl,  v.  a.  40S.     To  fl 

with  artless  or  worthless  wrttinf  i  to  wiia 

without  use  «r  elegance. 
To  SCRIBBLE,  skrlbO)!,  v.  n«    To    wnto 

without  care  ur  beauty. 
SCRIBBLE,  skrlbO)!,  s.  Worthless  wntinc- 
SCRIBBLER,  skrib'bl.&r,  s.  96.      A  pctt| 

author,  a  writer  without  worth, 
SCRIBE,  skrlbe,  «.    A  writer;  a  p«Ukl 

n«itary. 
SCRIMER,  skrfmir,  s.  99.     A  eladisitoi 

Not  in  use. 
SCRIP,  skr{p,  s.  A  small  bag,  a  smt«:hcl  ; 

schfciule.  a  sroall  wriiiii:. 
SCRIPPAGE,  skrVpidje,s.90.Tkskt  w^^ 

1%  contained  in  a  serin 
SCRIPTORY,  skrVl»r-^  «.  5W-    U'rittel 

n<»t  oralJT  delivered. — Sfe  Domrmick, 
SCRIPTURAL,    skrip1sh6.rdl,     «.       C«n 

tajned  in  ilie  Bibl-,  bihiical 
SCRIPTURE,  skrlp'uh&re,s.461.  "WHtimi 

sacred  writing,  the  Bible. 
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SCU  SEA 

Am,  sit  16t-ttbe  171»  tib  ITS,  biU  17t-ill  S9»-polnd  Slt-^iii466,  thu  469. 

head ;  a  finall  boat ;  a  cockboat ;  one  who 
rowi  a  cockboat;  atkoal  of  fith. 
SCULLC AP,  fkftllLlp, «.  A  headpiece. 
SCULLER,  fk&ll&r,  «.  06.    A  cockboat,  a 
bcmt  ill  which  there  it  bat  one  rower ;  one  Uiat 
rows  a  cockboat. 
SCULLERY,  sk6iair4,  «.  The  place  where 
common  utensils,  at  kettJet  or  dithet,  are 
cleaned  and  kept. 
SCULLION,  ikfily&D,«.  US.    The  lowest 
domesiick  tervant,  Uiat  watbet  the  ketlJei 
and  the  dithet  in  the  kitchen. 
SCULPTILE,  skfilp'tll,  a.  Made  by  carrimr. 
SCULPTOR,  akfilp'ifir,  i.  166.    A  carror, 

one  who  cots  wood  or  stone  into  imaset. 

SCULPTURE,  ikfilp'tah&re,  «.  461.    The 

art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  ttone  hito 

iroafcet ;  carved  worlc ;  the  act  of  eneravinc. 

To  SCULPTURE,  8kfilp'tah&re,  v.a.  To  cat, 

to  engrave. 
SCUM,  akim, «.  That  which  riaei  to  the  top 
of  any  liquor;  the  drott,  the  refute,  the  re- 
crement. 
To  SCUM,  skim,  e.  a.  To  clear  off  the  scum. 
8CUMMER,  skfim'mftr,  #.  98.  A  vessel  with 

which  liquor  it  tcororoed. 
SCUPPER  Holes,  skfip'pir,  a.  08.    In  a 
thip,  tmali  holes  on  the  deck,  through  which 
water  is  carried  into  the  tea. 
SCURF,  sk&rf,  #.    A  kind  of  dry  miliary 
tcab }  toil  or  ttam  adherent ;  any  thing  ttkk- 
iii^  on  tlie  tojface. 
SCURFINESS,  skirT^^^  $.  The  sUte  of 

being  scurfy. 
SCURRIL,  sk&r'ril,  «.    Low,  mean,  grossly 

opprobrious. 
SCURRILITY,  sk&r-ril'^t^,  $.    Orossnesa 

««f  reproach  ;  low  abuse. 
SCURRILOUS,  sk&r'rll.&s,  a.  S14.  Grossly 
opprobriout,  usin^  such  lancuHge  at  only  the 
license  of  a  buffoon  can  warrant. 
SCURRILOUSLY,  sk&i^ril&s.l^  ad.  With 

grost  reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 
SCURVlLY,sk&r'vi.l^,ad.  VUely,  basely, 

coarsely. 

SCURVY,  skir'v^.  a.    A  distemper  of  the 

iubabitanti  of  cold   countries,    and    among 

titose  who  inhabit  roarthy,  fat,  low,  moisi  toils. 

SCURVY,  skfir'v^,  a.    Scabbed,  diseased 

with  the  scurvy;  vile,  worthirss,  conteroutiMe. 

SCURVYORASS,    sk&r'v^gdis,   s.     The 

sp<ionwori. 
SCUT,  skit,  ff.    The  tail  of  those  animals 

whose  tails  are  very  short. 
SCUTAOE,  ski'tkdje, «.  00.   Shield  money. 
A  lax  formerly  erantcd  tu  the  king  for  au  ex- 
pedition to  the  Holy  Ltnd.'-ilsA. 
SCUTCHEON,    skdtflh'ln,   t.   WO.     The 

shield  repn*tcnted  in  heraldry. 
SCUTIFOUM,ski'tc.furm,a.    Shaped  like 

a  shield. 
SCUTTLE,  sk^l'll, «.  405.    A  wide  shallow 

basket  i  a  small  srate  :  a  quick  imcc,  a  short 

run,  a  |>tc«*  'T  MtTrcted  precipitation. 
To  8C(J  ITLE.skitai,  e.  a.  To  run  with  af- 

ffctrd  precipitation. 
To  'SDEIUN,  zdkoe,  v.  a.  To  disdain.  This 

conir«rtit>n  is  obsolete. 
SEA,  s^,  t     The  ocean,  the  water  opposed 

to  tile  iaitd  ;  a  c^llrctiuii  of  water,  a  lake; 

pruverbtally  fur  anv  large  quaittity  ',  any  thing 
'Nn8 


SCRIVENER,  ikrlr'nir.  «.  One  who  draws 
contrtctt;   one  whose  busiiiett  it  to  place 
money  at  interett 
ty  This  word  Is  Irtecovcrabljr  rontraeted  lalo  two 

•}iUM«t.-«c«  Citf  and  NamituUive, 

SCROFULA,  skr^f  i-U,  «.  98.  A  depriva- 
tion  of  the  humourt  of  tlte  body,  which  breaks 
out  ill  titres  c«*ramunly  called  tne  king't  evil. 

SCROFULOUS,  skr6f  i-lis,  a.  S14.  Dis- 
eased with  the  tcrofula. 

SCROLL,  skrile,  s.  406.  A  writing  rolled  tip. 

SCROYLE,  skri^l,  f.  A  mean  fellow,  a 
rascal,  a  wretch. 

To  SCRUB,  skrib,  o.  «.  To  mb  hard  with 
soroething  ok     j  and  rough. 

SCRUB,  skritf,  a.  A  mean  fellow;  any 
thing  mean  or  despicable. 

SCRUBBED,  8krib'bid,t66.  )  a.    Mean, 

(CRUBBY,  skrib'b^,  ]  vile, worth- 

less,  dirty,  sorry. 

ICRUFP,  skrii;  «. 

tT  lids  word,  by  t  mctatbutis  ataal  In  pronnnci^ 

M,  Dr.  JoliaaoD  tapposaa  to  be  the  samt  with  Scurf. 

CRUPLE,  skrii'^l,  «.  SS9,  405.  Doubt; 
perplexity,  gtrnerall^  %b«»ut  minute  things; 
twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a  dram  ;  pro- 
verbially any  tmall  quantity. 

0  SCRUPLE,  BkfWpl,  e.  a.  To  donbt,  to 
hrsiute. 

CRUPLER,  8kriip'pl-ir,f.  OS.  A  doubter, 
one  who  hat  tcroplet. 

::RUPUL0SITY,  skrii-pi-Ms'^-t^,  «. 
Doubt,  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness ;  fear 
of  acting  in  any  manner,  tenderness  of  con- 
ic ience. 

:RUPUL0US,  skrii'pi-lis,  0.314.  Nicely 
doubtful,  hard  to  satisfy  in  deterroinatioiit  of 
conscience  ;  given  to  objectiunt,  captioot ; 
Aotiout.  ,         • 

;RUPUL0USLY,    skriiVi-lfts-l^i     «<• 
Carefully,  nicely,  anxioasly. 
RUPUIX>USNESS,  skrii'pi-lis-nis,  s. 
rbe  state  of  l>citig  tcrupnlout. 
RUTABLEl,   skrii'tl-bl,   «.    405.    Dis- 
ovrrable  by  inquiry. 

RUTATION,  skrii-t&'shin,  a.  Search, 
umifwtioii,  inquiry. 

SUTATOR,    skrii-ti'tir,   s.  IM.    In- 
Birer,  tcarcher,  examiner. 
MUTINOUS,  skrii'tin-is,  a.    Captious, 
il  of  inqairies.,,    .     . 
tUTIN  Y,  akrU'ti-n^,  s.  SS9.    Inquiry, 
«rch.  examirMtion. 

SCRUTINIZE,  skrii't!n-lze,  v.  a.  To 
aicb,  to  examine. 

tUTOIRE,  akrii-tirc',  «.  A  case  of 
awert  Iwr  writing. 

ICUD,  skid,  e.  a.  To  fly,  to  run  away 
th  prrcipiiation 

iCUDDLE,  skid'dl,  r.  a.  To  run  with 
lirtd  of  atTrctrH  haste  or  precijiitatiwii. 

FFLE,    ak&ra,   s.    405.    A    confused 

arrel.  a  tumuliuyus  broil. 

CUFFLE,   akoTfl,  c.  «.    To  fight  con- 

"cdU  and  tumultuuukly. 

•CULK,  skiilk,  r.n.   To  lurk  in  hiding- 

cc;  Ut  lie  clo*c. 

LKER.  akAlk'ir,  $.  98.     A  lurker,  one 

1  Hides  htm«elf  f*»r  shaiue  or  mi«cliiif. 
LU  akil,  a-     The  bone  which  incases 
I  dtfCertda  tbc  brain,  lite  arched  bouc  of  the 
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SEA  ^^ 

roogb  .fid  te»pf«tiioiif.--Hatf  8~»  o^^»  >>*>f 

8EABBAT,  t^fcta, «.  Da»h«d  by  the  war©* 

8EABOAT,  i^bAte,  i.    Vc-wl  capable  to 

8EABORNr.HJrmii.    Born  to  the  tea, 

protlaced  by  ihe  tea.  . 

SEABOY,  •i'bJ*,  t.  Boy  employed  on  ship- 

Irraption  of 


B^BREACH,  st'brttsb,  $. 

the  ten  by  breaking  ihc  banks.  . 

gEABREEZE,  iHr^ze,  #.    Wind  blowing 

SEABUILT!'8t?>H  «.  BaiU  for  Uie  sea. 
SEAHOLLY,  s^bini,  •.  A  plant. 
SEAC ALF,  fi-kir,  f .  The  teal. 
8EACAP,  it'ktp,  #.   Cap  made  to  be  worn 

SEActf ART,'  si-kirf ,  t.  MajTon  which 
only  the  «in$ti  m«  delmcalcd.— *^  Cfcort. 

8EACOAL,  8^k6le,  s.  Coal  so  called,  be- 
caase  brought  to  Lcmdon  by  sea. 

8EAC0AST,  •J-kAste',  t .    Shore,  edge  of 

8EACOMPASS,  »^kfim'p4«,  ••    The  card 

and  needle  of  mmriners. 
8EACOW,  Bk4M\  •.  The  manatee,  a  very 

bulky  animal  of  the  cetaowut  kind. 
SEADOO,  8*^6k',  ».  Pe AapB  Jbe  ih?*- 
SEAFARER,  •ff^^r&r,  f.    A  ttateller  by 

SEAFABINO^W-tlng,  a.  410.  TraTelUn.' 

SeIfENWEL,  s*.f^n'nft,  f.  99.    The  aftme 

with  Sample,  wbicu  sec. 
8EAFIOHT,  f^f he',  $.    Battle  of  ships, 

battle  on  the  jca.  , 

SEAFOWL,st.Ail',f.  AbhdthatllTesat 

BEAOIRT,  sl'gJrt,  «.    Guided  or  encircled 

SeHoR^N,  si'gr^in,  a.  ResembUng  the 
eiiluur  of  the  dittant  sea,  cerolean. 

8EAOULL,  s*.g&l',  #.  A  sea-bird. 

SEAHEDOEHOO,  s*-h«djeli6g,  s.  A  kind 
of  sea  shell-fish. 

8EAHOO,  sh'ht^,  t.  The  porpus. 

SEAHORSE,  si-hJrse',  f.  The  seahorse  is 
a  fish  of  a  very  singular  form-it  it  fb««\fo«'[ 
or  fi»e  inches  in  lei»gth.  and  nearly  h»lf  jn 
inch  io  diameter  in  the  broadest  part ,  the 
mone.-By  the  Seahorse  Dryden  means  the 

8E)fK'Xil>r?^'niJW«»  ••  Mermaid. 

SEAMAN,  si'm4n,t.S8.    A  sailor,  a  nar^ 

gator,  a  mariner ;  merman,  the  male  oi  we 

SEAMARK,  s^'mirk,  s.  Point  of  eoniplcu- 

ous  place  distinf  oished  at  tea. 
SEAMEW,  s^m&',  #.  A  fowl  that  freqnenU 

SEAMONSTER,  si-ro6ns't&r,  t.    A  strange 

animal  of  the  sea.  jj...  ^r#u. 

SEANYMPH,  sMmf,  #.  A  goddess  of  the 

SEAONION,  s^in'yfin,  *.  An  herb. 
SEAOOSE,  •k-hUt',  f .  The  mud  in  the  sea 

or  %horc,  ,  _^ 

8EAPIECE,  s^pe^se,  t.    A  picture  repre- 
senting any  ihiug  at  >f  a. 
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8EAPOOL,  •h'MX,  s.  A  l;k«<^«^* 
SEAPORT,  8^p6rt,s.  A  harbour. 
SEARISQUE,  sirUk,  ».  Ha«rd  at 
SEAROCKBT,  si'rik-klt,  $.  A  plant 
SEAROOM,  si'rMm,  s.  Open 

SEAROVER,  s^'rA-vir,  s.  A  pirate- 
SEASHARK,  s*-shirk',t.  A ' 

SEASHELL,  si-shJl',  s. 

the  shore.  ,    .  i     . 

SEASHORE,  st-shW,  •• 

SEASICK,  si'slk,  a.  Sick,  as  new  Toyagm 

SEAsfDE/si-slde',  t.  The  edge  of  ^w^ 
SEASERPENT,    si'sAr-pfent,   «.    Serpent 

uenerated  in  the  Y»^«  ,  ^.       • 

SEASERVICE,s^slr-Tts,s.  Nar^war, 
SEASURGEON,  st'sftr-jfin,  s.  A  ckirvrgWA 

employed  on  shn.board.   „      .  ^  ^  .  _.  , 
SEATERM,  st  Urm,  s.     Word  mi  art  mmA 

by  the  seamen. .     .    ,  „^    ,.  .,  .., 

SEAWATER,8Wl-tir,s.   Tl-imttwal« 

of  the  tea.  __  .  . 

SEAL,  s*le,  s.  22T.  The  sea^lf. 

SEAL,  stle,  t.  A  stamp  engruTwl  wiiis 
particular  Imprcts'ion,  which  ««  n^ed  op«i  » 
wax  that  closes  letters,  or  affiaed  «s  ajtofr 
m«>ny  ;  the  iropretsion  made  in  was  ;  nay  ao 
of  ctmfirmatiou. 

to  SEAL,  sile,  r.  a.  To  fasten  withaaeai: 
to  confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal ;  toeon*r»^ 
ratify,  to  tettlc;  to  thtit,  to  dot*  ;  So  mart 
with  a  stamp. 

To  SEAL,  sile,  t. »,  To  ftx  a  serf. 

SEALER,  silir, f . 98.  Oncthat seala. 

SEAUNGWAX,  silbg-wlks,  a.  Haii 
was  used  to  teal  lettert.  ._  ^  ^i^ 

SEAM,  sime,  s.  227.  Jb^  .•^g*^  «*^ 
where  the  threads  arc  doubled,  »>f  ^y 
where  the  two  edges  are  tewed  togetbeij  ri ' 
juncture  of  planks  in  a  thip ;  a  cfeama,  ■ 
icar  ;  grease;  hog't  lard     In  thU  Ust  sm- 

To'sEAM,s*me,e.a.    To  jflto  tegeAwk? 

tutort  or  otherwise  >  to  mark,  to  scar  win  i 

lone  cicatrix.  ,      ^,  ._     .  

SEAMLESS,  simelis,  a.  HnWn«  no  aen* 
SEAMSTRESS,  s^'strk,  •.»4,»U.    A 

woman  whi>sc  uadc  is  to  sew. 
SEAMY,  whakf  a.  Having  a  i 

the  team.  ^ 

SEAR,sto,a.  MT.    Dry,  not  nay 


ToSEAR,  s*re,  r.  a.  To  bnni,  to  i 
SEARCE,  i^rse,  s.  »4.    A  iwi  naefa  « 

To  SEARCE,  sir^e,  e.  a.  To  lift  AmIj^ 
SEARCLOTH,  s^reldia,  s.    A -'— 

To'slsif RCH,  sIrUh,  e.  «.  tM.  To  ei 

to  try,  to  explore,  to  look  through  ;  U*  Iim)u  i 
to  teek  ;  to  probe  at  a  diirurgeoo ;  Io  sctf 
out.  to  find  by  seeking. 

To  SEARCH,  s*rt»h,  r.a.To  make  a  i 
to  make  inquiry  ;  to  trek,  to  try  to  tod. 

SEARCH,  sirtsh,  s.    Inquiry  by  looj 
into  every  suspected  place ;  inqotrT,  ca« 
nation,  act  of  trekiog ;  qoest,  psraaH. 

SEARCHER,  •Srtsh'ir,  s,    Em-Imt.  i 
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SEC  SEC 

•ir  197,  DJt  l«I--t&be  171»  tib  ITS,  bSU  ITS— Sh  SOO— pft&iid  SIS— Oin  466,  tbu  4601 

SECONDARILY,  t^k^kiiwli-r^l^,  «f.  lo 

the  second  deeree,  in  ihe  teond  order. 

6EfX)NDARINESS,  s&'kdB^^nJt,  «. 
The  tUte  of  beiiifr  st^rondarj. 

SECONDARY,  »lk'lt*ii^4^,  a.  Not  pri- 
raar^,  nut  of  the  firti  rate  .;  Acting  by  traut- 
mistion  or  deputat'Mn. 

SECONDARY,  s^klc&i^i.r^,  «.  A  dele- 
f[H*e,  a  deputy. 

SECONDLY,  s^klidnd-U,  ai.  In  the  te* 
C(»nd  plaet*. 

SECONDRATE,  s^k-k&ndrkte'j  #.  The 
second  order  in  <iic»ity  or  value  ;  it  is  some- 
tiroes  used  adjrciively. 

SECRECY,  sk'krh-s^,  $.  Privacy,  fUte  of 
being  hidden  ;  solitude.  reUreroent ;  fbrbear- 
anceof  (iiscovery  ;  fidelity  to  a  secret,  tad- 
tomity  inviolate,  close  silence. 

SECRF^T,  R^Tcrit,  a.  V9.  Kept  hidden,  not 
revealed  ;  rt* tired,  private,  unieen  ;  faithful  to 
a  secret  intriitiH  ;  privy,  obscene. 

SECRET,  8^'krit,  «.  Sonethiof;  stvdionily 
hidden  ;  a  thinq  unknown,  something  not  ^et 
discovered  ;  privacy,  secrecv. 

SECRETARI8HIP,  slk'krt.tl-ri^hlp,  #. 
The  itffice  of  a  secretary. 

SECRETARY,  ivk'kr^.li-rt,  #.  One  In- 
trusted  with  the  niaiiagcnieut  uf  busiucss,  one 
wh'»  write*  for  another. 

To  SECRETE,  s^-crele'.  r.  «.  To  put  airde, 
to  hide  ;  in  the  animal  economy,  to  seccni,  to 
separate. 

SECRETION,  s^kri'ihfin,  #.  The  part  of 
tlie  animal  economy  that  conti^ls  in  irparating 
the  various  fluids  of  the  body  ;  the  fluid  se- 
creted. 

SECRETITIOl'S,  g^kr^-tWit,  «.  6S0. 
Parted  hv  Hniii«al  •"cp  «i«»n. 

8ECRKTIST,  s^krc-tist,  f.  A  dealer  in 
Sfcrett. 

SECRETLY,  Re'krltl*,  ud.  Privately,  pri- 
vilv,  not  opei'ly,  lint  piibiickly. 

SECRETNI-ISS,  icIcHt-n^s,  s.  8Ut«  of 
t>cinfr  hidden  ;  quality  of  kcrt  iii^  a  «ccrrt. 

SECRETORY,  s^kr^tAr^,  a.  612.  Pcr- 
f'Kming  the  office  of  secretion. 

SECT,  tjkt,  «.  A  body  of  men  following 
some  particular  matter,  or  united  in  sotue 
tenets. 

SECTARISM,  flk'ti.rlzoi,  «.  DispotiUon 
to  petty  sects  in  oppusition  to  things  csta* 
blithed. 

SECTARY,  slk't^.f^,  s.  One  who  dividee 
from  pubiick  e«uhliihment.  nod  joint  v^ith 
tiiose  di»tiiignish<  «l  by  some  particular  whim  ; 
a  follower,  a  pucil. 

SECTATOR,  j^Jk-ti'tfir,  «.  621.  A  follower, 
an  imitator,  a  ili^ci.ic. 


qeirer,  trier ;  oiBoer  in  London  appointed  to 
esamine  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report 
tht  cause  of  death. 
SEASON,  s^s'n,  «.  2S7,  44S.  One  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Ao- 
taau.  Winter^  a  tiaM  as  distingnislied  from 
ockars :  a  it  tiose,  an  opportune  concurrence ; 
a  Ikae  not  rtry  king ',  that  which  gives  a  high 
relish. 
T»  SEASON,  tiVn,  r.  a.  170.  To  oris  with 
lood  any  thing  tliat  gives  a  high  relish ;  to 
give  a  lelish  to ;  to  qualify  by  admixture  of 
Mother  ingredient;  to  imbue,  to  tinf^e  or 
taint ;  to  flt  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit,  to 
natura. 
To  SEASON,  i^s'n,  v.  «.  To  be  mature,  to 

trow  fit  for  any  puri»ose. 
SEASONABLE,  f^^z'n-i.bl,  a.  405.  Oppor- 

tane,  happening  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 
SEASONABLENESS,    a^z'ni.bl.n^,   «. 
Opportoneuetf  of  time  *,  propriety  witii  regard 

SEASONABLY,  B^Vn4-bU,  ad.  Properly 
with  respect  to  time. 

SEASOhlER,  8^VD-&r,  f .  08.  He  who  sea- 
sons or  gives  a  relish  to  any  thing. 

SEASONING,  f^Vn-lng,  f.  410.  That 
which  is  added  to  any  thing  to  give  it  o  relish. 

BEAT,  t^te. «.  827.  X  chair,  bench,  or  any 
thing  on  which  one  mny  sit ;  a  chair  of  state ; 
tribunal ;  mansion,  abode ;  situation,  site. 

To  SEAT,  s^te,  r.  a.  To  place  on  seaU ;  to 
cause  lo  sit  down  ;  to  place  in  a  post  of  au- 
thority, or  place  of  distinction  j  to  fix  in  any 
partJcoJar  place  or  situation,  to  settle  ;  to  fix, 
to  plaoe  firm. 

SEAWARD,  •^'wlrd,ad.  88.    Tuwardithe 

SECANT,  a^lLint, «.  In  geometry,  the  ri^bt 
line  drawn  from  tiie  centre  of  a  circle,  cuitn^g 
and  meeting  with  anoUicr  line,  called  tl;e  tan- 
gent, without  it. 

o  SECEDE,  f^-s^d',  v,  a.    To  withdraw 
froa  lelhiwship  in  any  affair. 
ECEDER,  •^-■M'ir,  $.  98.    One  who  dit- 
covcrs  hia  disapprobation  of  any  proceed hi/s 
by  withdrawing  himself. 
9  8£CERN,  sh'Urn*,  v.  «.    To  separate 
finer  from  grosser  matter,  to  make  the  separa- 
tsua  of  aubstaoces  in  the  body. 
EX:£SSION,  B^-slsh'in, «.  The  act  of  de- 
partiti||  i  tlw  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 
or  actsona. 

>  S£CLUDE,  t^-kl&de',  r.  a.    To  confine 
from,  to  ehut  up  apart,  to  exclude. 
SCOND.  •Ik'kind,  a.  166.    The  next  in 
order  to  the  first ;  the  ordinal  of  two ;  next  in 
vmloe  or  dignity,  inferior. 
>:COND-HAN0,  i^k^kfind-hind,  a.  525. 
Poaa^Fsaioo  received  from  thr  first  possessor. 
X:OND,   t^kli^d,  «.    One  whoaccom- 
paxsiea  anotlier  in  a  duel,  to  direct  or  defend 
bim  ;  one    who   supports  ur  maintuins  ;    the 
lifttietit  part  of  a  minule. 
•  SECOND,  tlkncdnd,  r.  a.    To  lopport, 
U*  forward,  to  assist,  to  come  in  afier  the  act 
1%  a  assattitanier  ;  to  f<4low  in  the  next  plaoe. 
x:OND*SIOHT,alk-k&od.ilte',  j.    The 
»<«war  vf  acaiof  thini^s  future,  or  thio|ts  dis- 
anc  :  a« PPoscd  inheiwbt  ttt  sooe  of  the  Scot- 
iah  ialAoderi. 
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SECTION,  seU'shun,  *.    The  act  of  catting 

or  fiividntg  ;  «  ,>iirt  divided  fn>iu  tlie  rrti  ,  a 
smiill  and  di»lii>ct  part  u(  a  wriiiuic  or  bo  k. 

SECTOR,  s^k't  .r.  s.  100,  A  mathemaUcal 
itistniroent  f  r  Uvuig  down  or  nieasurint: 
atiLlrs. 

8E1  ULAR,  ^ll'kitAhr,  a.  88.  Not  ipiritaal, 
reUtiiiK  to  BiJMrs  uf  the  present  wcrl«t  ;  in 
the  church  of  lUime.  not  bound  by  monastick 
ndes  ;  happeniit|;iir  coming  oner  lo  a  centurv. 

SECULARJTV,  a^k-ki-Ur'^.a, «.  Worid- 
lineu,  attcjitiuu  to  the  thinp  U  Uie  present 
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SED  OH^ 

n  M9.  Flkte  7S,  ilr  77»dll  8S,ftt  81*m^0l«  njt  9S— pine  105,  pin  107— •&  109,  wAf  IOC, 

To  SECULARIZE,  slklc^.U-rlse,  v.  a.   To 

CQiiYert  from  tpiritiuU  appruprUUous  to  com' 

tbon  uie ;  to  make  wurfdi  v. 
i3£CULARLY,    Blk'khAtrAh,    «<i.     In   a 

worldljr  manner. 
8ECULARNESS,8ik'k&.l&r.iil8,«.  World- 

liness. 
SECUNDINE,  slklLin^loe,  «.  149.    The 

membrane  in  which  the  embrvo  u  wntpped, 

the  after-birth. 
SECURE,  s^-k&re',  a.  Free  from  fear,  easy, 

assured  ;  careless,  wanting  caution  ;  free  from 

danger,  safe. 
To  SECURE,  8^-kAre',  r.  a.    To  make  cer- 
tain, to  put  out  of  hazard,  to  ascertain  :  tu 
^vrotect,  to  make  safe  ;  to  insure  ;  to  malie  fast. 
CURELY,  si-kArea*,  ad.    Without  fear, 

without  danger,  safely. 
SECUREMENT,  s^-k&re'mlot,  s.  The  caase 

of  safety*  protection,  defence. 
SECURITY,  B^-k&'r^-t^,  «.    CareleMness, 

freedom  from  fear ;  confidence,  want  of  vigi- 
lance ;  protection,  defence ;  any  thing  given 

as  a  pledge  or  caution ;   insurance ;  safety, 

certainly. 
SEDAN,  a^-dln',  «.    A  kind  of  porUble 

coach,  a  chair. 
SEDATE,  s^-dlite',   a.     Calm,   nnmfBed, 

serene. 
SEDATELY,  s^dktel^,  ad.    Calmly,  with- 

out  disturbance. 
SEDATENESS,  s^-dlte'nls,  $.    Calmneas, 

tranquillity. 
SEDENTARINESS,    ild^dln-ti-r^-nla,  «. 

1  he  state  of  being  sedentitry,  inactivity. 
SEDENTARY,  sfd'dln-tl-r^,  a.   Passed  in 

sitting  still,  wanting  motion  or  action ;  torpid, 

inactive. 

^  We  loiiMlinirs  hear  thit  word  with  the  accent  oa 
the  iecond  ■yllahlc  ;  bst  I  And  ibis  proounctation  oaly 
lo  bachanaa.  Dr.  Juhiuon,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott, 
W.  J<»hnttun,  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Keorick.  Mr.  Perry, 
Bailey,  Barclay,  Fnuiinf,  tUiticlc,  and  Smith,  place 
the  accent  oa  the  firftt  tyltablc. 

SEDGE,   s^e,  «.    A  growth  of  narrow 

flags,  a  narrow  flag. 
SED(2Y,  sid'ji,  a.  Overgrown  with  narrow 

fla|!s. 

SEDIMENT,  sld^mlnt,  «.     That  which 

subsides  or  srtties  at  the  bottom. 
SEDITION,  s^-dish'&n,  a.    A  tnmolt,  an 

insurrcctiiin,  a  popular  commotion. 
SEDITIOUS,  sidish'&s,  a.    Factioiif  with 

tuioult,  turbulent. 
SEDITIOUSLY,  si-dlshfls-lijad.  TumultQ. 

ously,  wiili  facti'Mis  turbultriice. 
8EDITIOUSNl!:SS,s^-di8h'6s.nb,«.   Tur 


bulencc,  disposition  to  sedition. 
To  SEDUCE,  s^-d6se',  r.  a.  To  draw  aside 

from  the  ri^bt,  to  tempt,  to  corrupt,  to  de- 
prave, to  mislead,  tf»  deceive. 
SEDUCEMENT,  s^-dAae'm^nt,  a.  Practice 

of  seduction,  art  or  means  used  in  order  to 

seduce. 
SEDUCER,  s^-d&'sir,  s.  OS.  One  who  draws 

aside  from  the  Hght,  a  tempter,  a  cormpter. 
8EDUCIBLE,sf.d&'s^bl,a.4q5.  Cormpti. 

tie,  capable  of  being  drawn  aside. 
SEDUCTION,  s^-d&k'sh&n,  «.    The  act  of 

•educing,  the  act  of  drawing  aside. 
SEDULITY,  s^-d&l^tl,  s.    DiliKcnt  asd- 

daity,  laborkNuuess,  indoslry,  applicatiou. 
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SEDULOUS,  sJd'd  lis,  or  sid^^-lia  ya.  m, 
294,376.  Assiduous,  indostriooa,  labonoaa, 
diligent,  painful.    . 

SEDULOUSLY,  sid'd&.l&s-l^.  ad.  Aasidia- 

ousK,  industriously,  labortoosly,  dififcntlj» 

sfDULJuSNESS,8Jd'd6-l&s-B^,s.  Aaii- 
duity,  assiduousness,  industry,  diligenca. 

SEE,  s^^,  «.  t46.  The  seat  of  epMOOfal 
power,  the  diocess  of  a  bishop. 

To  SEE,  s^,  V.  a.  To  perceive  by  ^e  eye ; 
to  observe,  to  find  ;  to  discover ;  to  descry  ; 
to  converse  with. 

To  SEE,  8^^,  r.  n.  To  hare  tiie  power  oC 
sij^ht,  to  have  by  the  eve  perception  ot  thtafs 
distant ;  to  discern  without  deception  ;  to  es- 
quire, to  distini^uish ;  to  be  attentive  ;  la 
scheme,  to  contnve. 

SEEjshh,  intery.    Lo,look! 

SEED,  8^^,  s.  846.  The  organised  partkie 
produced  by  plants  and  animals,  from  wbsck 
new  plants  and  animals  are  geoeraCed  ;  int 
principle,  original ;  principle  of  prodecttoe; 
progeny,  oflfApring  ;  race,  geueratioQ. 

To  SEED,  s^,  V.  a.  To  grow  to  perlecf 
maturity,  so  as  to  shed  the  seed. 

SEEDCAKE,  s^^-kike', «.  A  sweet  cake 
interhpersed  with  warm  aromatick  seeds. 

SEEDLIP,  s^dllp,    )  «.  A  vessel  in  wkick 

SEED  LOP,  s^^ldp,  S  the  sower  carriea 
his  se<fd. 

SEEDPEARL,s^^-pirr,  f.    SmaU  | 

SEeSpLOT,  s^'pl6t,  $.    The  ^ 
which  plants  are  sowed,  to  be  afterwards  t 
planted. 

SEEDTIME,  sUd'tlme,  s.  The  aearai  ef 
sowing. 

SEEDLING,  soling, «.  410.  A  yotingplaM 
just  risen  from  the  seed. 

SEEDSMAN,  s^^ds'mln,  s.  88.  Thei 
lie  that  scatters  the  seed. 

SEEDY,8^k'^,a.l8S.  Abounding  with  i 

SEEING,  s^^lng,  $.  419.  Slight,  vision 

SEEING,  s^^'lng,  \^.   8mtm^ 

SEEING  THAT,s^i1ng.Tuit,5  it  being 
so  that 

To  SEEK,  Mk,  V.  a. ;  pret.  Sought ;  pmt, 
vau.  Sought.  To  lt>ok  fur,  to  search  f or  ;  to  ■»> 
licit,  to  endeavour  to  ^ain  j  to  go  to  find  ;  ta 
pursue  by  secret  machinations. 

ToSEEK^s^^k,r.a.246.  To  make  seaxck, 
to  make  inquiry,  to  endeavour ;  tn  make  pet- 
suit  ;  to  apply  tu,  to  use  solicitation  ',  to  c»> 
deavour  after. 

SEEKER,  s^^k'ir,  «.  98.  One  that  SMka^ 
an  inquirer. 

To  SEEL,  s^M,  r.  a.  S46.  To  cloae  the  eye*. 
A  term  uf  falconry,  the  eyes  uf  a  wild  oc 
bagged  hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled. 

To  SEEM,  s^^,  r.  a.  940.    To  appearyto 
make  a  shtiw ;  to  have  semUauce ;  lo  beia 
the  appearance  t>f  uoth. — It  beems,  thcve  U 
an  appearance,  though  no  reality.  It  is  snia 
tiroes  a  slight  affirmation,  it  appears  to  be. 

SEEMER,  si^'&r,  s.  08.  One  that  caniM 
an  appearance. 

SEEMING,  aiming,  s.  410.  Appearaace, 
show,  rcaemblanoa ;  lair  apptarauoc  i 

SEEMINGLY,  8MMtng-l4,  ed.   U 
anoe,  in  show,  in  sfMance. 
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Plausi 


8EEMIN0NESS,  s^^ming-nif,  f . 

bility,  fair  ap^arance. 
BEEMLINESS,  tlml^-n^s,  v.    Decency, 

haiidtntociirss,  comelinefts,  grace,  hcauty. 
SEEMLY,  siirali,  a.  182.   Decent,  becom- 

inir.  proper,  fit 
SEEMLY,  i^cm'le,  atU  In  ti  decent  manner 

in  a  proper  maiuier. 
SEEN,  t^n,  €.  346.  Skilled,  versed. 
8EER,  t^^.  »•    ^n«  ^**o  »*^«*  i  *  prophet, 

MM  who  furesees  fu.urt*  events. 
8EERWOOD,  sier'wud,  #.    Dry  wood.— 

SeeSeomwW. 
SEESAW,  si'saw,*.  A  reciprocating  motion. 
To  SEESAW,  se'saw,  r.  «.  To  move  with  a 

fecipr<icatiiig  m(»tuiii. 
To  SEETH,  8i4th,  r.  a.  246.    To  boil,  to 

drctict  in  hcit  lii]nur. 
ToSEETH,  i^^TH,  r.  n.  467.    To  be  in  a 

•Uie  uf  ebullition,  to  be  hut. 
SEETHER,  s^l'TH'fir,  t.  98.  A  boiler,  a  pot. 
SEGMENT,  sig'm^nt, «.  A  figure  contained 

between  i  churii  aiiri  an  arch  of  the  circle^  or 

tu  much  of  the  circle  at  is  cut  off  by  that 

chord.  ,        .     1  _ 

To  SEGREGATE,  •Ig'grM^te,  r.  «•  To  aet 

■pari,  to  separate  from  otjiers. 
SEOREOATION,  t^-gr^gk'fth&n,  $.    Se- 

paratiun  from  others. 
8EI0NEURIAL,  •^.n&'ri-il,   a.  250.    In- 

vested  with  lar^e  powers,  independent. 
SEIGNIOR,  iine'y&r,  #.  166.  A  lord.  The 

title  of  honour  ifiven  by  Italians. 
SEIGNIORY,  Ane'yir^, «.  US.    A  lord- 

ship,  a  territory.  _    . 

SEIGNORAQE,  s^ne'yUr-ldje,  #.  90.    Ao- 
'  r. 

To 


thority.  acknowledgment  of  power. 

£10: «    *  *  • 


To  SEtONORIZE,  t^e'yAr-lae,  r.  a. 

lurd  over. 

SEINE,  B^, «.  A  net  osed  in  fishing. 
To  SEIZE,  s*»e,  t. «.  240.    To  take  posses- 

•ion  of,  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  on,  to  fasten  on ; 

to  take  forcible  possession  of  by  hiw. 
To  SEIZE,  ske,  v.  a.    To  fix  the  grasp  or 

the  power  on  any  thing. 
SEIZIN,  s^ain,  s.    Tbe  act  of  taking  pos- 

•etsion  ;  the  things  possessed. 
SEIZURE,  s^'ahftre,  s.  460.     The  act  of 

aeiaifig ;  the  thing  seiied  :  the  act  of  taking 

forcible  possession ;  gripe,  possession  ;  catch. 
8RIJ>OMjs4l'd4m>^166.  Rarely,  not  often. 
S£U>OMNESS,  s^'d&m-nls,  s.    Uacom- 

monness,  rareness. 
To  SELECT,  a^likt',  v.  a.    To  choose  in 

pfeCerence  Id  others  rejected. 
SEIJBCT,  s^-likf,«.  Nicely  chosen,  choica, 

cblled  out  on  account  of  superior  eicellence. 
SELECTION,  si-Uk'ah&n,  s.    The  act  of 

colling  <>r  choosing,  choic*. 
SELECTNESS,  s^likfn«s,  $.  The  sUte  of 

being  select.     .    ,      ,  ^        . 

SELECTOR,  si-lik^,  $.  166.    He  who 

SELENOGRAPHY,  s*l.l*-n4g'gr4f4,  f. 
518.     A  descfiptioa  of  the  moor. 

SELF,  siif,  fnm.  I  phw.  Selves.  |U  pri- 
mmry  signification  seema  to  he  that  of  an  ad- 
jective; very,  particular,  this  above  others; 
It  U  united  both  to  tlie  personal  pronouns,  and 
to  tbe  neutral  pronoun  It,  and  it  always  added 
mhmn  ihey  are  osed  reciprocally,  as.  1  didiiot 
"'      '    ^     \  Himself.    The  people  hut 
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Me,  bat  I  clap  Myself;  compounded  wkh 

Him,  a  pronoun  substantive.-— Self  is  In  ap- 
pearance an  adjective ;  joined  to  My,  Thy, 

Our,  Your,  pmnouii  adjectives,  it  Meros  a 

subttanlive ;  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 
SELFISH,   sllffeh,  a.     Attentive  only  to 

one's  own  inte/eit,  void  of  regard  for  othrn. 
SELFISHNESS,  s^lflsh-n^,  #.    Attention 

to  his  own  interest,  without  any   regard  to 

others  ;  »elf-h>ve. 
SELFISHLY,  a^lfish-l*,  ad.    With  regard 

only  lo  his  own  interest,  without  l<»vc  of  others. 
SELF-SAME,    silPakflie,  a.     Numerically 

the  same. 
To  SELL,  sill,  e.  a.  To  give  for  a  price. 
To  SELL,  sill,  r.  a.    To  have  commerce  or 

trafiick  with  one. 
SELLANDER,  sillin-dfir,  #.  98.    A  dry 

scab  ill  a  liorse*s  hough  or  pastern. 
SELLER,  sim&r,  s.  98.    The  person  that 

sells,  vender.  ^  .    . 

SELVAGE,  sil^^dje,  i.90.  The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  coroplicatinn  the  threads. 
SELVES,  s*lvz.  The  plural  of  Self. 
SEMBLABLE,  simOiU-bl,  a.  405.    Uke, 

reseroblinK.  .         ^      ,  ... 

SEMBLABLY,  slm'bll-bl^,  ad.    With  re- 

semblance.  ,        ^ 

SEMBLANCE,  slm^Unse,  f.     Likeness, 

similitude  ;  appearance,  show,  fii^re. 
8EMBLANT,  slm'hlint,  a.    Like,  resem- 

hlina.  having  the  appearance  of  any    tliiii,:. 

Utile  used.  ,         ^    ,  « 

SEMBLATIVE,  sim'bll-llv,  «.  512.    Re- 

sembline. 
To  8EMBLE,  sim'bl,  e.  a.  405.    To  rcpre- 

sent,  to  roakf  a  likeness. 
SFJill,  s^'me,  s.  IH;i.  A  word  which,  used 

ill  compositiuii.  signifies  half. 
SEMIANNULAR",    sim.mi-ilu'nii.l4r,    a. 

Half  round.        ,        ,       , 
SEMIBRIEF,  slm'm^brif,  t.    A  note  in 

rousick  relating  to  time.  *   .    ,r 

SEMICIRCLE.  s4m'm*.s*r-kl,  j.     A  half 

round,  part  of  a  circte  divided  by  tht  dia- 

S^ICIRCLED,  sim.m*.slr  kl'd,         7  ^ 
SEMICIRCULAR,  stei-m*-s*rkfi-Ur,  j 

88.  359.    Half  n.und. 
8IMICOLON,  s^m-m*-kA'l6n,  t.    Half  a 

colon,  a  point  made  thus  [;J  to  note  a  i;reatcr 

pause  than  that  of  a  comma. 
SEMIDIAMETER,s&n  m*  dl.4m'i-tGr,t.0S. 

Half  the  line,  which,  drawn  U»rough  the  centre 

of  a  circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parU. 

SEMIFLUID,  slm.m6-fl6'id,  o.  Imperfectly 

fluid. 
SEMILUNAR,  sim-mMfi'iiAr,  88.    )   ^ 

SEMILUNARY,  sim.ni*-l6'nir*,    ) 

Resembling  in  fon.i  a  half-nioon. 
SEMIMETAL,    s^mW-mM-tl,    s.      Half 

metal,  imperfect  metal.    ^    ,     ,  .^ 

8EMIN  AUTY.  s^mi-nll'^t*,  s.    Tbe  na- 

tore  of  seed  ;  tlir  pi.wer  of  being  prtnluced. 
SEMINAL,  s^'c-iiAl,  a.  88.    Belonging  to 

seed  ;  contahied  in  Uie  seed  ;  radical. 
SEMINARY,   simi-nl-r*,   s.   51«.     p© 

ground  wlierc  any  thing  is  sown  to  be  after- 

wards  transplanted  ,  the  place  or  oriftinal  stock 

whence  any  thing  is  brought  i  »eroinal  statr  ; 

vrigiual,  lust  principles  j  breading  plac*,  place 
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of  education  from  wbenoe  scholars  are  Irain- 

planted  into  life.   , 
SEMINATION,  •Im-i-iii'shibi,  «.  The  act 

of  sowiiiK.  ^  -   .     ^  ' 

SEMINIFICAL,  slm-i-nlf^kiJ, la.    Pro- 
8EMINIFICK,  8^-l.iii(1k,609.  /  dactire 

of  seed.  *     .    , 

SEMINIFICATION,  alm^-nlf^-ki'shfiii, 

The  propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal  parts.  . 
SEMIOPACOUS,  alm-mi^pi'k&s,  a.  Half  i 

dark. 
SEMIORDINATE,   slm-m^^r'd^n&te,   «. 

A  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  and  bisected 

by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 

section  tu  another. 
SEMIPEDAL,  s^-mlp'^-dil,  a.  518.    Con- 

taining  half  a  foot. 
SEMIPELLUCID,    slm-m^pH-lii'sfd,   a. 

Half  clear,  imnerfectly  transparent. 
SEMIPERSPICUOlfs,   flm-m^plr-splk'- 

h'hs,  «•    Half  transparent,   Imperfectly 

8EMIQUADRATE,8lm.m^.kwt^rlt,9I.  ^ 

SEM IQUARTILE,  s^m-m^-kwir^il,  140.  ) 
i.  In  astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or 
one  sine  and  a  half. 

SEMIQUAVER,  sSm'm^.kwk-TSr,  «.  In 
mnsick,  a  note  containing  half  the  qaantity 
of  the  quaver. 

SEMIQUINTILE,  ijm-m^-kwin'til, «.  140. 
In  astronomy f  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-sia  degrees  from  one 
another. 

SEMISEXTILE,  slm-m^.s^ks'tll,  $.  140. 
A  semisixth,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when 
they  arc  distant  from  each  other  one  twelfth 
part  of  n  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

SEMISPHERICAL,  alm-m^^flr^r^kil,  a. 
88    Beiontfint;  to  half  a  sphere. 

SEMISPHEROIDAL,  slm-mi-sf^-rildll, 
a.     Ft»rnied  like  a  half  spheroid. 

SEMITEliTIAN,  alm-m^.tlr'shin,  «.  An 
npiie  Compounded  uf  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

SEMIVOWEL,  slmW-vi^-U,  «.  A  conso- 
nant which  has  an  imperfect  sound  of  its  owiu 

SEMPITERNAL,  slmp^-t^r'nAl,  a.  Eter- 
nal in  futurity,  having  beginning,  but  no  end; 
in  p<»etrv,  it  is  usrd  ftimplv  for  eternal. 

SEMPITERNITY,  s^m-pi-tir'ni-t^,  f.  Fu- 
ture  duration  without  end. 

SEMPSTRESS,  ilm'8tr&i,«.  515.  A  woman 
wliose  business  is  tu  sew,  a  woman  who  lives 
by  her  needle. — Tliis  word  ought  to  be  wiitten 
Scoaurrcss. 

SENARY,  i^n'tti-r^,  a.— See  Granary,-- 
Delunuing  to  the  number  sii,  containing  six. 

SENATE,  sln'nAt,  a.  01.  An  assembly  of 
counsellors,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  cott- 
suit  for  tlie  puhlicK  good. 

SENATEHOUSE,  sin'oll-hiftsc,  t.  Place 
of  publick  Council. 

SENATOR,  sln'ni-t&r,  1.  106.  A  pablick 
counsfllor. 

SENATORIAL,  sln-ni-tAriH,     \a.    Be- 

SENATORIANjS^n-nl.tivMn,  J  longing 
Ui  senniurs,  befitting  senators. 

To  SEND,  sind,  r.  a.  To  despatch  fiora  one 
place  to  anutht-r  ;  to  commission  by  authority 
to  go  and  act ;  to  grant  as  from  a  disUrit 
place  ;  to  inflict  as  from  a  distance  ;  to  cmit» 
to  immit ;  t(»  ditfuse,  to  propagate. 

To  SEND,  t^,  r.  a.  To  deliTer  or  despatdi 
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a  message.—- To  Send  for;  to  feqoira  bj  Mca» 

sape  to  come  or  cause  to  brooght. 
SENDER,  sind'&r,  s.  98.  He  that  sends. 
SENESCENCE,  s^-uls'slnse,  s.  510.    The 

state  of  growing  old,  decay  by  time. 
SENESCHAL,  sin  n^-kil,  s.  One  wko  bad 

in  great  houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  domestlck 

ceremonies. 

ty  Dr.KcnrIck  proaoaacet  the  eh  ia  tbb  word  Uk* 
sh;  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  Buchaaaa,  ud  Bar^ 
cUjr,  like  k.  As  the  word  does  not  come  from  tbc 
learne<l  iang uagcs.  352.  ifntafe  wcr«  «9<i«l,  I  a^M 
prtfer  Dr.  Kenrlck's  promracialioB.  TW  real  oC  « 
ortbocpitu  either  have  not  tli«  i»«fd,  ar  do  MS  j 
the  soand  of  tlitse  letters. 

SENILE,  B^'nUe,  a.  140.  Belonging  to  old 
age,  conseqaeiit  on  old  age. 

SENIOR,  li'n^&r,  or  s^ne'y£r,s.  lU.  Oao 
older  than  another,  one  who  on  accotsnt  at 
longer  time  has  some  superiority  ;  an  aged 
persoiu  ,     .  ^    .    . 

SENIORITY,  s^-n^-^r'^tt,  s.  Eldersiup, 
priority  of  birth. 

SENNA,  tln'nl,  s.  A  physical  tree. 

SENNIGHT,  sInVilt,  s.  144.  The  spncc  of 
seven  nights  and  days,  a  week. 

SENOCULAR,  8^-n6k'k&-lir,  «.  Havuc 
six  eyes.  ,       ,       . 

SENSATION,  t^B-di'sh&D,  a.  Perceptkm 
by  means  of  the  senses. 

SENSE,  sinse,  a.  437, 411.  Faculty  or  power 
by  w  hich  external  objects  are  perceived  ;  pcr« 
caption  by  the  tenses,  sensation;  perception  of 
intellect,  apprehension  of  mind;  seiiaibilitj, 
quickness  or  keenness  of  perception ;  undccw 
standing,  soundness  of  faculties ;  strength  of 
natural  reason ;  reason,  reasonable  lucmning  ; 
opinion.notion,  judge  n>ent;  CO  iisciousnesa,Goo> 
viction  ;  moral  perception  ;  roeaniue,  import. 

SENS ELESS,  slnsnls,  a.  WanUn^  sewe, 
wantin);  life,  void  of  all  life  or  perception ;  bo- 
feeliiig,  wan tiuK  perception;  unreasonable,  tto- 
pid ;  contrary  to  true  judgement;  wanting  sensi- 
bility, wanting  quickness  or  keenness  of  par- 
ceptttiri ;  wanting  knowledge,  uiicoitsdooa. 

SENSELESSLY,  slnsals.l^,ad.  InasoMO- 
less  manner,  stupidly,  unreasonably. 

SENSELESSNESS,  sinsais-nls,  s.  FoUy, 
absurdity. 

SENSIBIUTY,  sln-si-bil'^.t^,  a.  Q«kk. 
iiess  of  sensation  ;  quickness  of  perceptioss. 

SENSIBLE,sln's^.bL  a.  405.    Having   Om 

Cower  of  perceiving  by^  tlie  senses  ;  pcrccpci- 
le  by  the  ^nset;  perceived  by  the  mind  ;  per- 
ceiving by  either  mind  or  senses  ;  havin£  moral 
perception ;  having  quick  intellectual  feelinca 
being  easily  or  strongly  affected  ;  cunvinceo* 
persuaded  ;  iu  low  conversati<*n,  it  has  aoaio 
times  the  seii^e  of  rt'asonable,  judicious,  wiae. 

SENSIBLENESS,  s^n's^-bl-n^s,  a.  Poas- 
hility  to  be  perceived  by  the  ^'iises ;  actoal 
perception  by  mind  or  tody ;  quickneaa  of 
perception,  seiisibititv;  painful  consciousneaa. 

SENSIBLY,  s^o's^-bl^,  od.  Perceptibly  to 
the  senses  ;  with  perception  of  cl'ht  r  mind  or 
body;  etienmlly,  by  impression  i  n  the  senses; 
witli  <fuick  iiiu-llectual  perce|iiiua ,  in  low 
laiiguatre,  judiciously,  rrasuiiablf. 

SENSITIVE,  slii'.He-tlv,  a.  147.  Hanac 
sense  of  r»erri»ption,  but  not  rea«ou. 

SENSITIVKLY,sen8c.tir.le,<S(i.  laa  toasi. 
live  niaTiiier. 

SENSOUIUM,  sln-ft&'r^&Di,  )f*   The  put 

SENSOR  V,  sln's^r^^  547.      )     wkert  HU 
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mnm  mttimit  their  pcroepdont  to  the  ndnd,  t 
the  K^l  uf  »en»e ;  iiriean  of  sentatiuii. 
SENSUAL,  s^n'sb^-il,  tu  452.     ConsisUng 
ill  iciiie,  dvpriidiiig  on  ftciise,  affrcting  llie 
Kiisci,  pleasing  tn  the  teiitcs,  carnal,  nut  tpi- 
nluA) ;  devoted  to  sense,  lewd,  luxurious. 
SENSUALIST,  slo.sh&Al-ist,  t.     A  carnal 

perMin,  one  devoted  to  c<»rp«rtral  plea*uics. 
SENSUALITY,  •iu'shi-lr^t^  «.    Addic 

tioa  to  brutal  and  corporeal  pleusurcs. 
To  SENSUALIZE,  »iD'shi»4-lLse,  c.  a.  To 
liiikuiKiMual  pleasures,  tu  degrade  the  luiiid 
into  loHjeclii'U  to  the  senses. 
SENSUALLY,  t^'shft-il-^,  od.  In  a  sensoal 

nisi  titer. 
SENSUOUS,  •in'sh&.&s,  a.  452.    Tender, 

pathetick.  foil  of  passiuii. 
SENT,  siot  The  part  pau.  of  Send. 
SENTENCE,  ilo'tlnAe,  «.    DeterminaUon 
or  decision,  as  of  a  judee,  civil  or  criminal ; 
it  is  usual  I  jr  spoken  ot  cuudennation  pro- 
noooced  b>  the  judge  ;  a  maxim,  an  axiom, 
fcuerallj  moral ;  a  short  paragraph,  a  period 
m  writini;. 
To  SENTENCE,  fin'tinie,  r.  «.    To  paM 

li»«  ItM  judicement  uii  any  'me,  to  condemn. 
SENTENTIOSITY,  sin.tln-shids'i-U,  #. 

Comprelirnsion  in  a  sentence. 
SENTENTIOUS,  sln-tln'uhJi,  a.  292,  S14. 
Abounding  with  short  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims,  shori  and  enereetick. 
SENTENTIOUSLY,  sin-linibis-U, ad.  In 

short  sentences,   with  striking  brevity. 

S£NT£NTIOUSNESS,s^n.t^n'ih&a^28,  f. 

Pithiness  of  sentences,  brevity  with  strength. 

RENTER  Y,  »*n'tlr-*,  s.    One  who  U  tent 

to  watch  in  a  garrison,  or  hi  the  uatUnes  of  an 

array. 

3ENTIENT,  ftla'ihMnt,a.  642.  Perceiving, 

having  perception. 
JENTIENT,  »in>h*4nt,  •.    Ho  that  haa 

prrcrptiitn 
lENTIMENT,  i^n't^-mlnt,  $.     Thonght, 
uuiioii,   opinion;  the  sense  considered   dis- 
ciiiTtly  fri»ro  the  languajce  or  tilings,  a  striking 
%ciitrncc    ill  a  coinp4*sition. 
ESTIN  EL,  ain'tc-n^l,  f .  One  who  watches 
or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 
ENTRY,  s^n'tre,  #.     A  watch,  a  sentinel, 
oiKT  whu  wifttchtrt  in  a  garrison  or  army  j  guard, 
watch,  the  duly  of  a  sentry. 
LP/4  ft  A  U I  LIT  Y,  slp.pAr4.bll'*.t*  A  The 
iiualiiy  <'f  admitting  disunion  or  discerption. 
KFAUABLE,  8Vp*'-*-W.€.  405.    Sua- 
erptive  of  disunion,  discerptible  ;  possible  to 
Ttr  diftj«*iiird  front  something. 
.PARABLENESS,    »ip'plri.bl-n«s,   $. 
(  .•)>aKI«>i»e«n  I'f  belli)!  seiMirable. 
»  S K H  A K  ATE,  i^ppAr-ile.  r. a.  To  break, 
ti>  rtivt«le  into  imrit ;  t«>  disunite,  to  disjoin  ; 
t.*  »c>vcr  from  the  lest;  to  set  apart;  to  segre- 
Z*tc  i    i*r  wrillidraw, 

SKPARATE,  i*p'p4r.itc,if.  a.  To  part, 

:■•  he  disunited. 

JM/IATE,  s'p'plr-lt,  a.  91.  Divided 
ri*it«  ii*«?  rest;  disunited  from  the  body,  dis- 
itjf«yr-r|  fr«im  cor,  «»real  nature. 

>>AliATELY,  •ip'p4r.4i.le,ad.  Apart, 
rt^lv,  cji%tinctlv. 

J>AR ATENE^SS,  i^'pir4t^  $.    The 
t«ie  ««f  Iseinir  separate. 
PA  RATION.    slp'p4r4'sh&B,   «.     The 
,  dl^uiictiani  iba  stale  of  being 


separate,  disunSon ;  tl»e  chyiMcal  analyiia,  or 
O|>eration  of  disuniting  tlimgs  mingled;  di- 
vorce, disjunction  from  a  married  state. 

SEPAU AflST,  sIp'pir-A-tUt,  #.  One  who 
divides  from  ttie  cUurcii,  a  schismatkk* 

SEPARATOR,  s£i.'pir.&.t&r,  «.  621.  One 
who  divides,  a  divider. 

SEPARATORY,  s^p'pir-t-tir^,  a.  612. 
Used  in  separation. 

SEPOSITION,  sep-p^-zUh  in,  s.  630.  The 
act  of  setting  apart,  segregation. 

SEPT,  s^pt,  s.  A  clan,  a  race,  a  ceneratioo. 

SEl^TANGULAR, s^p-tlnggi-llr, a.  Hav- 
ing seven  cmers  or  sides. 

SEPTEMBER,  aip-tjni1>&r,  «.  The  ninth 
month  of  the  year,  the  seventh  from  Match. 

SEPTENARY,  s^^'^r^,  «.  612.  Con- 
sislhig  of  seven. 

SEPTENARY,  slp't&i-nir-^  «.  The  nmii- 
ber  seven.  ,       ,      .  ^ 

SEPTENNIAL,sJp4in'nHl,a.llS.  Lasting 
seven  vears ;  happening  once  in  seven  years. 

SEPTENTRION,s<iHin'tr^  in,i.The  north. 

SEPTENTRION,  sfptinlri-in,  I 

SEPTENTRIONAL,  sip-tin'tr^in-ll,  $•• 
Northern. 

SEPTENTRION  AL1TY,  s^p-teotri.&D-al'. 
^•t^,s.  Northerliness. 

SEPTENTRIONALLY,slp.tJn'tr^in-il  1^, 
•d.    Towards  the  north,  northerly. 

ToSEPTENTRIONATE,aip-t^1ri4.Bite, 
V.  n  91.    To  tend  nortlierly. 

SEPTICAL,  slp'ti.kll,  a.  Having  power 
to  promote  or  produce  putrefaction. 

SEPTILATERAL,  s«p-t*.Uflip4l,  a.  Hav- 
ing seven  sides.  ,  .  ^      .     *    . 

SEl'TU  AG  EN  A  R  Y,  sjp.tsh&4d'j^.ni-ri,fl. 
463.  .5f8.     ConMsling  of  seventy. 

SEPTU  AG  ESI  M  A  L,  sIp-Uh&.ijis'ai.Bil, 
a.     Consisting  «»f  seventv. 

SEPTUAGINT,  s^tah&Ii-jtnt, «.  4dS.  The 
old  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
called  as  being  supposed  the  work  of  seventy* 
two  interpreters. 

SEPTUPLE,  sip  t&.pl,  a.  406.  Seven  tisMa 
as  much.  ■      _ 

SEPULCHRAL,  s^-pblirl],  a.  ReUting 
to  burial,  reladitg  to  the  grsve,  monametttal. 

SEPULCHRE,  aep'pAl-kir,!.  410,  in.  A 
grave,  a  tomb. 

^  I  coBsMer  this  word  ss  havlaf  sltertd  Its  origi- 
nal secern  oa  tiM  sacoad  sjlUblv,  eltker  bv  lb«  aecea- 


sHy  or  eaprica  of  tli*  poets,  or  bjf  Us  sImiWoda  to  tba 

Baeralily  of  words  of  tlito  ' 
ts.00O,wM«b|vMrsllvb 
syllable.  Dr.  Jobasoa  tclto  as  II  Is  accantad  by  Shakes- 


Baeralily  of  words  or  tlito  form  aad  aamber  of  sylla- 
ts,  000,  wMdb  gvasrslly  bava  Iba  aeeeat  oa  tb«  Orvt 


Msrv   aad   Mlltoa  oa    tba  seeoad  •yllsWe, 
JoosoB  ami  Prior  mora  praperly  oa  tba  irsi 


bat  by 


ndgbt  bav«  added,  as  Sbahespaarc  has  • 

«  Ah  ma ;  tbis  figbt  of  death  Is  as  a  bell 
•*  That  waras  my  old  afs  to  lu  Mpmiekr^  " 

•*  Oo  10  Iby  lady's  grave  aad  call  b«r  Ibeaca; 
'■  Or,  at  Iba  least,  Ui  bars  ttfrnkhrt  tblna.** 

JTAaAasytMre. 
**  I  am  glad  to  s«a  that  lime  sanrlva, 
**  Where  merit  U  aol  ttfukhrtd  aUvc." 


*•  Tboa  m  tejndckrwd  la  sucJi  pamu  dose  IW, 
"  Tbal  biat s  for  sacb  s  i«ttb  woatd  wUk  i^  di«.** 
^  MUtom. 

To  aceenl  this  w«rd  o«  ibc  sacood  syllfthie,  as 
flbakaspe«r«  and  lllli««a  have  dan*.  Is  a^rrraM*  to  a 
wry  tracral  rala,  Ibal  wbaa  wc  latiadac*  Inlu  «Hjr 
a  ward  frooi  la*  Urvrk  or  Lana,  aM 


**" '~^  "  "*'6i^iz%T5»f^gl^  ^' 
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UUm  :  in  thlf  case  we  pretenre  the  acoeot  on  the  tame 
•ylUble  M  in  the  original  word.  Thli  role  baa  aomc 
excepUona,  aa  may  be  aeen  In  tbe  Principlea^  Mo.  d03, 
e,  bat  has  atill  a  very  great  extent.  Kow  sefml- 
ckrum,  from  which  tbit  word  U  derived,  hai  the  ac- 
cent  OH  theaecoud  syllable  ;  and  teputchre  ougkX  to 
have  It  on  tbe  same ;  while  ttpuiiure,  on  the  con. 
trary,  being  rorrocd  from  stpuUHra^  by  dropping  a 
avllablr^the  accent  removes  to  the  first.— See  Aca^ 
demy.  As  a  confirmation  that  the  enrrent  pronnncia* 
lion  of  3epulchr§  was  with  the  accent  on  the  s^ond 
ay  liable,  every  old  inh4bitautof  London  can  recollect 
always  having  heard  tbe  church  called  by  that  name 
au  prooonnced  ;  bat  the  antepennltimate  accent  seems 
now  so  fixed  as  to  make  an  aUersiii*n  bopelesa.  Mr. 
Forater,  In  his  Easay  on  Accent  and  Qnaouty,  saya  that 
this  is  tbe  common  pronnjiclatlon  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Elpbinatan,  Mr.  Sheridan*  Mr. 
Scott,  Dr.  Kennck,  Dr.  Ash,  Mr.  Perry,  Barclay, 
Enlick,  and  W.  Johnston,  f  lace  the  accent  on  Ihe  first 
syllable hoth  of  this  word  and  septUture,  Penning 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  Sepulchrt 
when  a  noun,  and  on  the  first  when  a  verb.  Mr.  She- 
ridan very  properly  reverses  this  order :  W.  Johnston 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  Sepulture  ; 
and  Bailey  on  (be  svcond  of  boib.  Ail  onr  oihoepists 
place  the  accent  on  tbe  second  syllable  of  septUchral, 
except  Dr.  Ash  and  Barclay,  who  place  it  upon  the 
same  syllable  aa  in  Sepnlchre  ;  and  the  UBrnoth  pro- 
aanciatiun  this  acccnination  produces  is  a  fresh  proof 
of  tbe  impropriety  of  the  common  accent.  49s. 
To  SEPULCHRE,  g^.p^lTtfir,  r.  a.  498.  To 

bury,  to  entomb. 
SEPULTURE,  sip'p&l-tire,  $.  ITT.    Inter- 

ment,  burial. 
SEQUACIOUS,  B^-kwi'shfiSy  a.  414.     Fol- 

lowing;,  attendant ;  ductile,  pliant 
SEQUACITY,  •k'kwis'h'ie,  i.    Ductility, 

toughness. 
SEQUEL,  s^lcwil,  f .  ConclusioD,  succeed- 
ing part ;  consequence,  event ;  consequence 
inferred,  consequentialness. 
SEQUENCE^   s^kwlose,  «.  Order  of  §ac- 

cestion ;  senes,  arrnnxeraent,  method. 
SEQUENT,  s^kwlnt,  a.    FoUowiog,  f  uc- 

ceeduiff ;  consequential. 
To  SEQUESTER,  s^-kw^'tSr,  r.<i.  To  sepa- 
rate from  othert  for  the  sake  of  privacy  ;  to 
put  aside,  to  remove  ;  to  withdraw,  to  se^^re- 
gate ;  to  set  aside  from  tbe  use  of  tbe  owner 
tc^that  nf  others ;  to  deprive  of  possessions. 
SEQUESTRABLE,  fiikwlstrd-bl,  a.  Sub- 
ject to  privation  ;  capable  of  reparation. 
To  SEQUESTRATE,  si-kwis'trite,   r.   «. 
91.  To  sequester,  to  separate  from  company. 
SEQUESTRATION,  s^k-wlstri'sbfiii,    #. 
590.    Separation,  retirement ;  disunion,  dis- 
junction *,  slate  of  being  set  aside  ;  depriva- 
tion of  tbe  use  and  profits  of  a  possession. 
SEQUESTRATOR,  sik-wlt-trli'tir, «.  Ooe 
wlra  takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 
SERAGLIO,  f^rll'y^  t.  S88.    A  home  of 

women  kept  for  debauchery. 
SERAPH,  •Ir'rif,  $.  41S.  One  of  the  ordera 

of  angels. 
SERAPHICAL,  s^rlff^kil,-)  a.Angelick, 
SER  APHICK,  s^rlf  f  ik,500.  i    angelical. 
SERAPHIM,  s^rl-f im,  «.  pivr.  AngeU  of 

one  of  tbe  heavenly  orders. 
SERE,!  ^re,a.  Dry, withered,  no  longer  green. 
SERENADE,   Ar-hnkde',  $.    Mustek    or 
sonjp  with  which  ladies  are  entertained  by 
their  lovers  in  the  night. 
To  SERENADE,  •Ir4-nide',  e.  «.    To  en- 
^-^ywlain  with  nocturnal  ausick. 
^UNE,  serine',  «.    Calmi  placid ;  on- 
^M»  even  of  temper. 
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SERENELY,  8^.rinea^,«i.  CabiUj,(ieietly; 

with  unruffled  temper,  coolly. 
SERENENESS,  s^-r^ne^^,  s.  Sereiuty. 
SERENITUDE,  s^r^n'b^.dkde,  <.   Cain. 

ness,  cooliiesa  of  mind. 
SERENITY,  s^rln'n^t^,  «.  S30.  OhBaess. 

temperature  j  peace,  quietness;  cveaoessuf 

temper. 
SERGE,  sirdje,  «.  A  kind  of  doth. 
SERGEANT,  sii'jlnt,  $.  100.    Aa  oSco 

whose  business  is  to  execute  tbe  commandi  1/ 

magistrates  ;  a  petty  officer  in  the  ariaj ;  1 

lawyer  of  tbe  highest  rank  under  a  jadgc ;  it 

is  a  title  given  tu  some  of  tbe  king's  servaats, 

as,  Sergeant  cbirurgeons. 
SERGE ANTRY,sir'jlnt-tr^«.   A  pecotiir 

service  due  to  the  king  for  the  tenure  of  la'id«. 
SEROEANTSHIP,    sir'jint-ahip,  «.    Tkr 

office  of  a  sergeant 
SERIES,  s^r^-^, «.  SeqncBCc,  order ;  nc* 

cession,  course. 
SERIOUS,  i^'r^-&8,a.  S14.  Grave,  tolem; 

important. 
SERIOUSLY,    8^'r^.&s-l^,    ad.     Gnveh, 

solemnly,  in  earnest. 
SERIOtTSNESS,  8^'r^.&s-n4a,  «.    OftTity, 

solemnity,  earnest  attention. 
SERMON,  ili^m6n,  $.  100, 166.  A  disooery 

of  instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine  fur  u< 

edification  of  the  people. 
To  SERMONlZE,slr'roijn-lae,T.«.TopTftrfc 

or  give  instruction  in  a  f<(rmal  manner.— i^ 
SEROSITY,  •k-T6s'sh-tk,  8.   Thin  or  wtkf? 

part  of  the  blrKM). 
SEROUS,  a^'r^f,  a.  Thin,  watery ;  wAxf^ 

to  the  serum. 
SERPENT,  •Ir'pint,  f.    An  animal  tkai 

mcives  bv  undulation  wiihoat  legs. 
SERPENTINE,  s^i'p^n-llne,  •u  149.    Be- 

senihling  a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serprt 
SERPIGINOUS,8^rpld'j^-D&s,  a.  DieetH 

with  a  serpigo. 
SERPIGO,  8^r-pl'gi,  or  8?r.p^gA,  #.  lit 

A  kind  of  telter. — Sec  Vertif^0. 
SERRATE,  8^r'r4te,  91.  }  a.     Formed  wfj 
SERRATED,  slHrk-t^,  (     jags  or  iadc^ 

tures  like  tbe  ed|»e  "f  a  saw. 
SERRATURE,    8^rd-t4rc,    •.     Indeitun 

like  teeth  of  a  saw. 
To  SERRY,  e^r'ri,  r.  a.    To  press  clo»f,  f 

drive  hard  together. 
SERVANT,  ser'vint,  f.  100.     One  who  r 

tends  another,  and  acts  at  his  comm«itd  . 

In  a  Slate  of  subjection  ;  a  word  of  ct«b^'; 

used  to  superiors  or  equals. 

t^  This  it  ooe  of  ihr  few  words  which  has  ar^*  ' 
hy  time  a  toficr  siKni(«c«tioii  than  it*  ort^UMl,  A  •*  • 
w'hich  urigiiially  sisiilflfd  only  a  ^rrvurt  hM  >>  >. 
degenerated  into  a  Ckvat  .•  whiic  Serrmmi,  vh^a  *. 
oifl«-d  oriKinaily  a  pervoa  prrservr^  frooi  H«atb  fc»  *  • 
eooqueror,  aud  rr«rrv«U  fur  slavery,  sSfaUies**/  ^ 
ohcdient  attendant. 

To  SERVE,   s^rv,  a.  100.    To  attend  si 
command  ;  to   bring  as  a  nteiiial  attendant 
to  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to  ;  t**  « 
ply  with  any  thine  ;   to  obey  in  mitita/j   -■ 
ti(»ns ;  to  be  sufficient  to ;  to  be  of  «»«  '• 
to  assist ;  to   promote ;  to  comply  with , 
satisfy,  to  content ;  to  stand  instead  *d  sr  -• 


thing  to  one ;  to  requite,  as,  lie  Ser^  ^ 
ungratefully  ;  in  divinity,  to  wurabip  t«  >' 
prcme  Being.— To  Serve  a  warrant,  t»  le* 
an  offender  and  carry  him  to  jastk 
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ihfe ;  to  be  in  tiibjectioii ;  to  attend,  to  wait : 
to  act  in  war :  to  produce  the  end  desired  ;  to 
be  Mflkient  lor  a  |iorpoee  ;  to  suit,  to  be  con- 
venient ;  to  condoce,  to  be  of  use  ;  to  officiate 
or  minister. 

SERVICE,  sir'vifl, «.  149.  Menial  office,  low 
bosinets  done  at  the  coromaiid  of  a  roaster ; 
attendance  of  a  senrant ;  place,  office  of  a 
terTant ;  an^  thing  done  bj  waj  of  duty  to  a 
superior :  attendance  on  anj  superior :  pro- 
fession of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  obedience, 
lobnissiou  :  act  on  the  performance  of  which 
possession  oepends  ;  actual  dutj,  office :  em- 
ployment, business ;  military  dutv ;  a  militar? 
•chieTemetit ;  purpose,  use ;  useful  office,  ad- 
▼antage  *,  favour ;  publick  office  of  devotion ; 
coarse,  order  of  dishes ;  a  tree  and  fruit 

SERVICEABLE,  ijr>i8.4.bl,  «.  Active, 
diligent,  officious ;  useful,  beneficial. 

SERVICEABLENESS,  slr'vit.i-bl^^,  «. 

SERVILE,  alr'vil,  a.  140.    SUviah,  mean  ; 

fawning,  cringing. 
SERVILELY,a^r'vil.U,iuf.Mean1j,flaviah1y 
SERVILENESS,  a^rvll-n^s,  la.SUviahneis, 
SERVIUTY,  i^r-vll'^t^,      5     involunUry 

obedience ;  meanness,  dependence,  baseness ; 

•lavrry.  the  condition  of  n  slave. 
SERVINa.MAN,8lr'vbg.niln,f.  A  menial 

sertant 
SERVITOR,  ier'v^^r,  f.  166.  Servant,  at- 

•viKtsoi :  ooe  uf  tbc  iuwrM  order  In  ibe  unlvsrsity. 

SERVITUDE,  alr^v^.tAde,  s.  SUvery,  aUte 
«>f  a  slave,  dependence  ;  servants  coik^tively. 

SERUM,  i^'iAm,«.  The  thin  and  watery 
part  tliat  separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor; 
the  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagulation 

S grates  from  the  trome. 
QUIALTER,  ai».kw^4l'tir,         >  ^ 
SESQUIALTERAL;  aia.kwMl'tJr^l^S 
In  geometry,  is  a  raUo,  where  one  qoanuty  tir 
Domber  contains  anutlier  once  and  half  as  much 
more  ;  as  sii  and  nine. 
SESQUIPLICATE,  a«t-kvrtp'pli.klit,  a.  91. 
in  mathematicks,  is  the  proportion  one  quan- 
tity or  number  hat  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of 
one  half. 
8ESQUIPEDAL,  s^kw^pV^Hlll,        ) 
8ESQUIPEDAUAN,t^kwM-dJi'-  }a. 
U  Jo,  ftl8.  ) 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 
SESQUITERTIAN,   s&.kw^tir'abiD,    a. 
Having  such  a  ratio  as  that  one  quantity  or 
noaber  contains  another  once  and  one  third 
jpjart  more,  as  between  six  and  right. 
8E8S,  ate,  a.  Rate,  cesa  charged,  tax. 
SESSION,  a^b'^D,  a.    The  act  of  aitting ; 
an  assembly  of  magtstrates  or  sanattirs  ;  the 
apace  for  wnich  an  assembly  sits,  without  in- 
terrottsion  or  recess ;  a  meeting  of  justices,  «s, 
the  Sessions  of  the  peace. 
6ESTERSE,  a^a't jrae,  a.     Among  the  Ro- 
ns«iia,  a  sum  of  at>«'Ut  eight  p<iuuds  one  shiU 
Ittig  mnd  five- pence  halfpenny  sterling. 
To  SET,  a^t,  e.  a. ;  prH.  I  Set ;  |wf .  pofi.  I 
Am  Set.     'I'u  (ilace,  to  )iut  in  any  situation  cr 
place  ;  to  put  tntoanycondiiinn,  state,  or  \>o%- 
tare  ;  t^*  make  motiunlest ;  to  fit,  t**  siJiie  by 
aonte  rule  ;   to  regulate,  to  adjust — To  Set  to 
naoaick ,  to  adapt  with  notes  *,— to  plant,  uut 
pow  ;  tu  intertjierie  or  mark  with  any  thing ; 
to  irdoce  from  a  fractured  or  dislocated  state  ; 
to  Appoint,  to  fis  ;  to  stake  at  play  ;  to  fix  in 
netsi  i  to  embarrass,  to  dbtieas  ',  to  apply  to 


■omethinji;  to  fix  the  eyea ;  to  offtr  for  a  price ; 
to  place  in  order,  to  frame ;  to  sutioo,  to 
place ;  to  oppose ;  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge,  as, 
to  Set  a  razor. — To  Set  about,  to  apply  to.— 
Tu  Set  against,  to  place  in  a  state  of  enmity 
or  opposition. — ^To  Set  apart,  to  neglect  fur  a 
season.— To  Set  oside,  to  omit  for  the  present; 
to  reject ;  to  abrogate,  to  atmul. — ^1  o  Set  by, 
to  regard,  to  esteem ;  to  reject  or  omit  fur  the 
present.— lo  Set  down,  to  mention,  to  explain, 
to  relate  in  writing.— To  Set  forth,  to  publish, 
to  promulgate,  to  make  appear. — ^To  Set  for- 
ward, to  advance,  to  promote. — To  Set  off,  to 
lecommend,  toadoni,  to  embellish. — To  Set 
on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  incite ; 
to  attack,  to  aasault ;  to  fix  the  attention,  to 
determine  to  any  thing  with  settled  and 
full  resoluti(»n. — To  Set  out,  to  assign,  to 
allot ;  to  publish  ;  to  mark  by  boundaries  or 
distinctions  of  tpace:  to  adorn,  to  embellish ; 
to  raise,  to  equip.— To  Set  up,  to  erect,  to  es- 
tablish newly  ;  to  raise,  to  exalt ;  to  place  in 
view  'f  to  place  in  repose,  to  fis,  to  rest ;  to 
raise  with  the  voice  ;  to  advance ;  to  raise  to  a 
sufficient  fortuiie. 

To  SET,  a^t,  r.  n.  To  (kll  below  the  borlson, 
as  the  sun  at  evening  ;  to  be  fixed  hard  ;  ti  be 
extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the  sun  at  night; 
to  set  musick  to  words  ;  to  become  not  fluid ; 
to  go,  or  pass,  or  put  one's  self  into  any  state 
or  posture  ;  to  catch  birds  witli  adog  that  sets 
them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points  them  out ; 
to  plant,  not  sow  ;  to  apply  one's  self.— I'u 
Set  about,  to  fall  to,  to  begin.— lo  Set  in,  to 
fix  in  a  particular  state. — ^To  Set  on  or  upon, 
to  begin  a  march  or  enterprise.^To  Set  on, 
to  make  an  attack. — ^To  Set  out,  to  have  be- 
ginning ;  to  begin  a  journey  ;  to  begin  the 
world. — r«»  Set  to,  to  apply  himself  to.— To 
Set  up.  to  begin  a  trade  openly. 

SET,  Mt,  pmi,  a.  Regular,  not  Ux ;  made 
in  consequence  of  sumr  formal  rule. 

SET,a^t,a.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
other ;  any  thing  not  sown,  hut  put  in  a  state  of 
some  growth  into  the  ground  ;  the  fall  of  the 
sun  below  the  huricnn  ;  a  wager  at  dice. 

SETACEOUS,  a^tk'ah&8,  a.  U7.  BrUUy, 
set  with  strong  hairs. 

SETON,  a^Vn,  a.  170.  A  aeton  is  made  whea 
tlie  skin  is  taken  uu  with  the  needle,  aiMl  the 
wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of  silk  or  hair, 
that  homuars  may  vent  themselves.  Farriers 
call  this  operation  in  cattle  Rowelling. 

SETTEE,  a«t-t^,  a.  A  Urge  long  teat  witb 
a  hack  to  it. 

SETTER,  sIt'tAr,  a.  98.  One  who  seta ;  a 
dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points  the  birds 
for  tiie  sportsmen ;  a  man  who  |ierfbrms  the 
office  of  a  setting  doc,  or  finds  out  persons  to 
be  plundered  ;  a  baiiidTs  follower. 

SETTINO-I>00,8Jt'tlng-d6g,«.AdogUagbt 
to  find  came.afid  p«>lnt  it  out  to  the  sportsmen. 

SETTLE,  a^t'U,  $,  405.  A  long  wooden  aeat 
with  a  back,  a  bench. 

To  SETTLE,  aet'tl,  vm.  To  place  in  any  cer- 
tain state  after  a  lime  of  fluctuation  or  disturb- 
ance ;  to  fii  in  any  w«y  t.f  life  ;  Xm  fix  iji  any 
place  ;  to  establish,  to  confirm  j  to  determine, 
to  affirm,  to  free  from  ambiguity  *,  to  fix,  tu 
■uke  certain  tir  utichan^rahle  ;  to  make  close 
or  compact ;  to  fix  unalieuably  by  legal  sanc- 
tion ;  to  atfcct  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impuri- 
ties sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  comuose,  to  put 
into  a  slate  oC  calaucss. 
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To  SETTLE,  slt'tl,  v.  n.  To  sobside,  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  and  repose  there  ;to  lose  motion 
or  fermentation  ;  to  hx  one's  self,  to  establish 
a  residence  {  to  choose  a  method  of  life,  to 
establish  a  domestick  slate ;  to  become  fixed 
so  aa^  not  to  change ;  to  take  any  lasting  stale ; 
to  grow  calm  ;  to  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

SETfLEDNESS,  slt'UM-nls,  #.  The  iUte 
•  »f  being  settled,  confirmed  slate. 

SETTLEMENT,  s^t'tl-mlnt,  f.  The  act  of 
settling,  the  state  of  being  settled  ;  the  act  of 
giving  possession  by  legal  sanction  ;  a  Jointure 
granted  to  a  wife  ;  subsidence,  dregs;  act  of 
quittiue  a  roving  for  a  domestick  and  a  me- 
thodicai  life ;  a  colony,  a  place  where  a  colony 
is  established. 
f^  When  this  word  means  dregs,  it  wonld  be  better 

to  wiiie  ii  Settling. 

SEVEN,  sev'v'n,  a.  103.  Four  and  three, 
one  more  than  six. 

SEVENFOLD,  sivVn-fAld,  a.  Repeated 
seven  times,  having  seven  doubles. 

SEVENFOLD,8^v'v'n-f(&ld,ad.  Seven  times. 

SEVEN  NIOHT,8^n'nU,  $.  144.  A  week, 
the  time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the 
next  day  of  tiie  same  denomination  preceding 
or  following.  It  happened  on  Monday  was 
Scvennight,  that  is,  on  the  Monday  before  last 
Monday;  it  will  be  done  on  Monday  Sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

SEVENSCORE,  s^v'v'n-skire,  a.  Seven 
times  twenty. 

SEVENTEEN,8lvVn-t^^n,a.Scven  and  ten. 

SEVENTEENTH,  sIvVn-tiinM,  a.  The 
seventh  after  the  tenth. 

SEVENTH,  sIv'v'nM,  a.  The  ordinal  of 
seven,  the  first  after  the  lixth  ;  containing  one 
pan  in  seven. 

SE  VENTHLY,8«vVu/fc.li,ad.In  the  seventh 
f>lace. 

SEVENTIETH,  sIv'v'n-tc.^iA, a.  The  tenth 
sev«  n  times  repealed. 

SEVENTY,8^v'v'n-lc,a.l82.Seveii  times  ten. 

To  SEVER,  siv'v&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  part  by  vio- 
lence  from  the  rest;  to  force  asunder;  to  disjoin, 
to  disunite,  to  keep  distinct,  to  keep  aparu 

To  SEVER,  sIv'vOr,  r. ».  08.  To  make  a 
separation,  to  make  a  partition. 

SEVERAL,  s^v'&r-ll,  a.  88.  Different, dis- 
tinct ;  unlike  one  another ;  divers,  many  ; 
particular,  single  ;  distinct,  appropriate. 

SEVERAL,  slr'fir-il,  #.  Each  particular 
singly  taken ;  any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

SEVERALLY,  s*v'dr4l-i,«d.  Distinctly, 
particular! V,  separately. 

SEVER  ALtY,  siv'fir4l.t*,  #.  SUtc  of  sepa- 
ration from  tlie  rest. 

SEVERANCE,  sly'&r-inse,  $.  Separation, 
partition. 

SEVERE,  s^.yW,  a.  Sharp,  apt  to  punish, 
apt  to  blame,  rigohms ;  austere,  morose ;  cruel, 
inexorable ;  regulated  bv  rigid  rule,  strict ; 
grare,  sober,  sedate  ;  rigidly  exact ;  painful, 
afflictive:  concise,  not  luxuriant. 

SEVERELY,  s^-v^re'li-,  ad.  Painfully,  af- 
flictivelv  ;  fer-cionslv,  horridly. 

8EVERITY,8*.v^r'^t^,i.5lI.  Cruel  treat- 
roent,  sharpness  of  punishment  •,  hardnt  %%, 
I»ower  of  distressing ;  strictness,  rigid  accu- 
racy :  rieciur,  austirity,  harshness. 

To  SEW,  sA,  c.  II.  266.  To  join  any  thing  by 
■"i^J^yite  of  the  needle. 

^WEUr,  s6,  c.  a.  To  join  b?  thfMdi  drawn 
^  a  needle* 
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SEWER,  s&'&r,  $.966.  Am  oAoer  who  stnn 

op  a  feast. 
SEWER,  sA'&r,  $.    He  or  she  that  uci  a 

needle. 
SEWER,  shire,  8.  A  passage  for tbt  Teal  or 

useless  water  of  a  towu  lo  ran  Ikroofk  udpmtt. 

ty  The  corrapc  prooanelatioa  of  liils  woH  is  kt- 
eomc  uaivcrsal,  ihuuKb  in  J«niat*silBcilsbo«liliet« 
to  have  been  ronflovd  lu  Londoa ;  (or,  sadcf  ibc  *»«<1 
Shore,  he  txys,  *'  Com«i«n  share,  Londiucostta*  lu 
corrupt^  dldtur,  the  common  sewer."  Jutuuoa  bn 
given  as  do  etymology  of  this  word ;  bat  SkiBsrr  it.4 
us,  **Non  InYcllriterGNrfi/iMclrchaalivrrb.  iiuM, 
dictomque  pulat  qnasi  Usuer  abjvcu  iaittali  »ytt«S4.' 
NotbiOK  can  be  more  naloral  than  ebb  dcrivauua*.  ist 
s  going  into  sh  before  «,  preceded  by  tbe  acctBi.  a 
agreeable  to  analogy,  45t ;  and  tbe  u  in  tbis  caar.  boat 
pronuanced  like  etc,  migbt  ruiiy  draw  tb«  wor4  m* 
the  common  urthograpby,  sever;  wbile  tbe  naad  M 
sh  was  preserved,  and  tbe  eir,  as  in  skew,  strew,  tM 
sew,  miicbt  soon  slid*  iaio «,  and  ibas  ftrodaci  ita 
present  anomaly. 

SEX,  siks,  f .    The  property  by  whidi  iij 

animal  is  male  or  female ;  womankind,  by  vsj 

of  emphasis. 
SEXAGENARY,  8iks.id'j2n4r4,  e.  kpi 

•ixty  years. 
SEXAOESIMA,  slks-t-jls's^-ml,  f.   TV 

second  Sunday  before  Lent. 
SEXAGESIMAL,  slk8-i-j^s^mil,cSa- 

tieth,  numbered  by  sixties. 
SEXANGLED,  s^ks-lng'grd,  S59.  )a.Hi' 
SEXANGULAR,8iks.Ang'g6.1lr,    jiagsa 

corners  or  angles,  hexagonal. 
SEXANGULARLY,  siks-in^'gA-Ur-l^ si 

With  six  angles,  hexagoiially. 
SEXENNIAL,  s^ks-ln-hU^a.  US.   Lsjt 

ing  six  years,  happening  ouce  in  six  years 
SEXTAIN,  siks'tin,  j.  208.  A  stanuofn 

SEXTANT,  slks'tlnt,  8.    The  sixth  part  «rf 

a  circle. 
SEXTILE,  siks'tll,  a.  140.   Is  a  po«tioo  «r 

aspect  of  two  plaorU.  when  sixty  dcfrert  «»«*. 

or  at  tbe  clislancc  <•(  two  siues  frum  otie  anoOM- 
SEXTON,  8lk8'ian,8.  170.  An  under  ufict: 

of  the  church,  whose  basinesi  is  lo  die  erave*. 

8EXTONSHIP,  siks'tdn-ship,  s,  Theofia 

of  a  se%tuii. 
SEXTUPLE,  seks^&-pl,  a.  405.    SixfoU, 

six  times  told. 
SHABBILY,  shib'b^.]^,  «f.     Meanly,  n^ 

proaciifully.  despicably. 
SHABBIK^S,shlbl>^n&,8.    Meaaais, 

paltriness. 
SHABBY,  shib'be,  a.  Mean,  paltry. 
To  SHACKLE,  shik'kl,  r.  a.  40S.  TocfcaiB, 

to  fetter,  to  bind. 
SHACKLES,  shlk'kls,  8.  Wanting  the  lit- 

gular.     betters,  gives,  chains. 
SHAD,  shid.  8.  A  kind  of  fish. 
SHADE,  shkde,  s.    The  cloud  or  darkasss 

made  by  mtcrception  of  tbe  licbt ;  dark»r«8.  aaaf* 
rity  ;  coolness  made  by  iniciccpuua  uf  ib<  »••,  ^ 
obtrnre  place,  property  in  a  giov*  or  ciuar  ««<^  ^* 
which  tbe  licht  is  excla<le«i ;  scrcra  cantnf  a*  * i 
clasion  oi  Uf,\A  or  h<:at,  aailM-afe ;  ii«uirciKw.  tSi-f 
Icr;  the  p-iii*  of  a  piriurc  luH  bnsUily  ci4««rw*;  * 
colour,  cra<taliun  of  iuht  ;  lite  Ajurr  focwv^  ^v*  * 
any  tarface  C(»rrr»|>oiidinf  lo  ibe  \n>'y  b«  «hicft  t" 
liKiil  t>  Intercepted  i  the  aoul  srp*iarni  t*^m  i» 
body,  ao  ralieil  as  fippofed  by  tbe  aocwai*  ••  ^ 
p  rcci'Uble  to  (be  st£bt,  aot  to  tbt  toscb ,  a  ftr^  * 
f  hi>»t,  mati«-i. 
To  SH  ADE,  shl^de,  r.  a.  To orervprMd  w^!^ 

darkness;  tocov-r  ffomibe  Ikfblor  beat.  !•■*»*  . 
to  bide  :  to  prouct,  lo  covar,  lo  aceeaa ;  la  ■** 
with  differeac  gradati«as  el  cotoars ;  i»  fsttk  la  ^ 
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SHADINEiSS,  BhW^-nls,  «.    ThesUteof 

beinit  ihftdf,  untbraireoutneu. 
SHADOW,  Mhid'db,  $,  S27, 615.  The  repre- 

wnUUOQ  of  a  body  by  wbkh  the  licbt  it  intcrrrpiird; 
darkiicM,  »badc  ;  tbcUvr  made  by  aoy  thiaK  (bat  in- 
tmett^M  tbr  lifbt,  k«at,  or  iiilliieoc«  of  tbc  air ;  ob- 
•rart  ptM*  ;  dark  p«rt  uf  a  pictnre ;  any  Uiine  per- 
crpilble  iiflly  to  ibe  aisbt ;  an  imprrfrct  and  r«iiit 
ft prr»«iitati«»n,  oppo>r<1  to  aubriaiicc  ;  lypr,  myaii- 
cat  repreflffilatiou  ;  pnilrriluu,  tbeller,  favunr. 

To  SHADOW,  ihAddA,  r.  c.    To  cloud,  to 

darlirn;  tu  ni4ke  cwol  ur  gently  fioomy  by  inter- 
repil<i»  »r  tbe  iHtbl  or  beat ;  to  conceal  under  rovtr, 
lo  hide,  ta  acreeo  ;  lo  »rr«en  from  dancer,  'o  shruod; 
to  mark  wUb  varlova  gradaaooa  of  coitior  or  light ; 
lo  paiot  in  obacore  col<'ort;  to  repreaent  imper* 
fecily  ;  to  rcprir«eni  typicMlly. 

SHADOWY,  8hldM&4,  a.  Fall  of  shade, 
floonij;  fkiiitly  represeiiuttve,  tjrpicaJ;  uii- 
tuhfUiitUl,  unreal;  dark,  upake. 

SHADY,  Bhk'J^<i.  Full  of  shade,  mUdly 
ploofDj ;  secure  from  the  glare  uf  light,  or 
•altrlnett  of  heat 

SHAFT,  shift,  f.  An  arrow,  a  missile  wea- 
pon ;  a  narrow,  deep,  perpendicular  pit ;  any 
thing  straight,  the  apire  uf  a  church. 

SH AO,  shig,  f.  Rough  woolly  hair ;  a  kind 
of  cloih. 

SHAGGED,  shig'gid,  S66.  •)  a.   Ruggedly, 

SHAGGY, shig'gt,  S8».  S  ^'^H  i  rough, 
nijtged. 

SHAGREEN,  shi-griin',  f.    The  skin  of  a 

kind  ori^b,  or  ikia  made  rough  la  imitation  of  it. 
To  SHAKE,  shike,  r.  a. ;  pret.  Shook ;  purt, 
fm$s.  Shaken  or  Shook.  To  pot  Into  a  Tlbratiaf  mo> 
lion,  to  move  with  qviek  rrtarua  backwards  and  for> 
w«rdi,  to  agitate  ;  to  make  to  totter  or  tremble ;  to 
tkrow  away  ;  lo  drive  off;  to  weaken,  to  pot  in  dan- 
ger; io  drtve  f^om  rcaolation,  to  deprvaa,  to  make 
afraid. — ^To  Shake  handa— (hi*  phraae,ffom  the  ae- 
ttoa  sand  among  fricada  at  neetlng  and  parting, 
eignlftcfl  to  lola  with,  to  take  leave  of.— To  Shake 
nfl,  to  rid  kimteif  of,  to  free  from,  to  dlvcat  oC 

Tb  SHAKE,  skUe,  r.  a.  To  be  agitated 
with  a  vibrator^f  motion  ;  to  totter ;  to  tveni- 
tie,  to  be  unable  to  keep  the  body  still ;  to  be 
In  terror,  to  be  deprived  of  firninett. 

SHARE,  shltke,  s.  Concussion ;  vibratory 
iBotion ;  motion  given  and  received. 

8H  ARERf  shilc&r,  s.  W.  The  person  or 
tbinf  that  shakes. 

SHALE,  shile,  f .  A  htisk,  the  case  of  seeds 
in  ailiquout  plants. 

SH  ALL,  shil,  r.  tUf,  It  has  no  tenses  but 
Shall. future,and  StiouM.iiiiprrfKt.— SreBeea 
f^  Clilldren  are  generally  taaght  to  prouonnce  this 

word  ao  ••  to  rb>  me  with  aU ;  and  when  ih»y  are  ftaed 

is  tbtB  pro«i«nciatioa,an>i  romc  to  read  lolvratily.thcy 

liavo  th*a  eveod  lu  break  Itiemaelvea  of, and  piononnce 

t(  Ilk*  I  lac  Srat  syllable  of  skat'km, 

SHA  LLOON,  sh4l4i^')  f .    A  slight  wool- 

ten  atuff. 
SHALLOP,  shiliaftp,  f.  A  small  boat. 
SHALLOW,  shln&,  a.  327.    Not  deep,  not 

pr^pfummt^ ;  trillint,  f^tite,  atlly  ;  not  deep  of  sonn«l. 

SU A  LLOW.  shln6,t.  A  shelf,a  sand,a  flat, 
a  ahcMsl,  a  place  where  tlie  water  is  not  deep. 

SHALLOWBRAINED,  shill^brin'd,  a. 
Foolt«h,  fiiiilr,  trifling. 

SHALLOWLY,  shillA.1^.  ad.  With  no 
ereat  drpth  ;  timply.  f<>«>li4liU. 

8H  A  LLOWNRSS.  shll'lA-ii^,  f.    Want  of 

tlei-el- ;  «aniorth<Migbi,*«aiit»f«nd*r>tandiug,f«tility 

SH  A  LM,  shim,*.  Gwrmtm.  401.  A  kind  of 
emu«>Cal  pipe. 

SHALT  shilt  The  second  penoB  of  ShalL 
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To  SHAM,  shim.  r.  n.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to 
fool  with  a  fraua,  to  delude  with  false  pre- 
tences ;  to  obtrude  bv  fraud  or  folly. 

SHAM,  shim,  s.  ^raud,  trick,  false  pre- 
tence, imiKiStiire. 

SHAM.flh4ra.<i.  False  ,connterfeit,prelendcd. 

SHAMBLES,  shim'hli:,  s.  359.    The  pUce 

whrrr  biilflM-rt  klU  tir  tell  ihrir  mraL  a  bulrbcry. 

SH AMBUNG, shimbl-iog, a.  410.  Moving 

avukwardiv  and  irregularly. 
SHAME,  shime,  s.    The  passion  felt  when 
reputation  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or  on  the 
detectitin  of  a  had  action  :  the  cause  or  leasoii 
of  ihaine ;  disgrace,  ignominy,  reproach. 
To  SH  AME,  shime,  v.  a.  To  make  ashamed, 

to  flfl  with  slinme  ;  to  disgrace. 
To  SHAME,  sh4me,  v.  a.  To  be  ashamed. 
SHAMEFACED,  sh4me'dtste,  a.  U9,    Mo- 
dest, bashful,  easily  pot  oat  of  countenance* 
SHAMEFACEDLY,     shimeHste-l^,    ad. 

Modestly,  bashfullv. 
SHAMEFACEDNfe:SS,shime'Aste.nls,  s. 

Modestv.  bashfulivess,  timidity. 
SHAMEFUL,  shinie'f&l,  a.    DUgraeeful, 

ignoroinioos,  reproachful. 
SHAMEFULLY,    shime'fil4,    «f.     Dis- 

gracefully,  ignomininu^Iy,  infaroniiily. 
SHAMELESS,sh4men^,4.  Wanting  shame, 

impudent,  immodest,  audacioua. 
SHAMELESSLY.  sh4mells.U,  ad.    Impu- 

dently,  aadaciimsly,  without  ahame. 
SHAMELESSNESS,  shLnelis.n«s,s.  Im- 

podeiice,  want  (»f  shame,  iniitiodestly. 
SHAMMER,  shlm'm&r,  t.  96.   A  cheat,  an 

impostor. 
SHAMOIS,  shim'm^,  s.    A  kind  of  wild 

gnat.— See  Chmmtii.    . 
SHAMROCK,  shim'r&k,  s .  166.    The  Irish 

name  for  three- Ira ved  grass. 

SHANK,  shAngk,  t.  408.    The  middle  Joint 

of  tlie  leg,  tliat  part  which  reaches  frcnu  the 

aode  to  the  knee  ;  the  bone  of  tJie  leg ;  the 

long  part  of  any  inttrument. 

SH  ANKED,shlngkt,4.S59.  Haring  a  shank. 

SHANKER,  shlngk'&r,  s.  96.    A  Tenereal 

excrescence. 

To  SHAPE,  shlpe,  e.  a.  To  form,  to  mould 

with  respect  to  external  dimensions ;  to  OKiold, 

to  regiilatr  ;  to  Image,  lo  conceive. 

8HAPE,shkpe,t.Form,  external  appearance; 

make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  idea,  |>attem. 

SHAPELESS,  shkpelis,a.  Wanting  re^la- 

ritj  or  form,  wantin^t  syroroelrr  of  Uimensiuns. 

SHAPELINESS,  shipeal-nis,  s.    Beauty 

or  profMirtion  nf  form. 
SHAPELY,  shipe'l^  a.  Symmetrical,  weU 

formed. 
SHARD,  shlrd,  f.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen 

vessel ;  a  plant ;  a  S4»rt  uf  fish. 
SHARDBORN,  shird'bfim,u.  Bom  or  pro- 

dttcrd  among  brokrn  kU»nes  ^r  p<»ts 

SH  ARDED,  shird'^,  a.  lohabiOng  shards. 

To  SHARE,  shire,  r.  a.    To  divide,  to  part 

aincHig  many  ;  to  partake  with  others ;  lo  cot, 

to  seiMtra'e.  to  ahear. 

To  SHARE,  shkre,  r.  a.    To  hare  part,  to 

have  a  diodeiid. 
SHARE,  shire,  •.  Part,  allotment;  dividend; 

m  part;  ilr  bU«le  of  the  pl«»nth  that  ca'stbcgfoeod. 

SHAREBONE,shkrcn>Ane,  •.  The  oa  pubis, 

the  bone  that  divides  the  Uunk  from  the  limba. 

SHARER,  .bk-rt^.  98.  (^^.J^^^tUU. 
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or  apportions  to  others,  a  divider ;  a  partaker, 
one  who  putidpates  anj  thing  with  otbert. 

SHARK,  shirk,  s.  A  Toracioas  tea-fish  ;  a 
greedy  artful  fellow,  one  who  filU  his  pockets 
by  sly  tricks ;  trick,  fraud,  petty  rapine. 

To  SHARK,  shirk,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hastily 
or  slily. 

To  SHARK,  shirk,  v.  fi.  To  play  the  petty 
thief ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

SHARP,  shirp,  o.    Keen,  piercing,  having 

a  kccB  edge,  having  «n  acute  point ;  acme  of  mind, 
witty,  ingraions,  inventive ;  qoick,  ai  of  tight  or 
bearing;  thrill,  piercing  the  ear  withs  qnick  noitc, 
aotflat;  severe,  biting,  tareattick;  severely  rigid ; 
cagsr,  hangry,  keen  upon  a  quest ;  painful,  aflUctive; 
fierce ;  attentive,  vigilant;  pinching,  piercing,  as  the 
cold  ;  snbtile,  witty,  acate ;  among  workmen,  bard ; 
emaciated,  Imo. 

SHARP,  shirp,  s.  A  sharp  or  acute  sound ; 
a  pointed  weapon,  small  sword,  rapier. 

To  SHARP,  shirp,  v.  o.  To  make  keen. 

To  SHARP,  shirp,  v.  n.  To  play  thievish 
tricks. 

To  SHARPEN,  shir'p'n,  v.  a.  lOS.  To  make 
keen,  to  edge,  to  point ;  to  make  quick,  inge- 
nioos,  or  acole  ;  to  make  qaicker  of  sense  ;  to 
make  eaffer  or  hungry  ;  to  make  fierce  or  angry ; 
to  make  Diting  or  sarcastick  ;  to  make  less  flat, 
more  piercing  to  the  ears  ;  to  make  sour. 

SHARPER,  shiro'&r,  a.  08.  A  tricking  fel- 
low, a  petty  thief,  a  rascal. 

SHARPLY,shirpli,ad.  With  keenness,with 
good  edge  or  point;  severely,  rigorously;  keen- 


SHAR]  ^       , 

edge  or  point ;  severity  of  langtiage,  satirical 
sarcasm ;  sourness ;  pai^fulness,affl>ctiveiiess; 
intellectual  acnteness,  ingenaity,  wit ;  quick- 
ness of  senses. 

SHARP-SET,  shirp-sit',  a.  Eager,  Tehe- 
mently  desirous. 

SHARP- VISAOED,  shirp-Tlc'kU'd,  a.  00. 
Having  a  sharp  countenance. 

SHARP-SIOHTED,shirp.sl'tid,  a.  Having 
quick  sight. 

To  SHATTER,  shit'tir,  v.  a.  08.  To  break 
at  once  into  many  pieces,  to  break  so  as  to 
scatter  the  parts ;  to  dissipate,  to  make  inca- 
pable uf  close  and  continued  attention. 

To  SHATTER,  shit'tftr^  v.  n.  To  be  broken 
or  to  fall,  by  any  force,  into  fragments. 

SHATTER,  shitt&r,  s.  One  part  of  many 
into  which  any  thiiii;  is  broken  at  once. 

SHATTERBRAlNED3hit'tfir.brin'd,S59) 

SH  ATTERPATED,  shit'tfir-pk-tid,  J 

a.     Inattentive,  not  consistent. 

SHATTERY,  shit't6r4,  a.  182.  Disunited, 
not  compact,  easily  falling  into  many  parts. 

To  SHAVE,  sh^ve,  r.  a. ;  pret.  Shaved  ;  part, 
pau.  shaved  or  Shaven.  JVi  pare  olF  with  a 
razor ;  to  pare  cl<ise  to  the  surface  ;  to  skim 
by  passing  near,  ur  slightly  tuuri>ing  ;  to  cut 
in  tnin  slices. 

SHAVELING,  shkveling,  «.  410.    A  man 

shaveH.  a  name  of  rontrinpt  fur  a  friar  or  rrlictout. 

SHAVER,  8hW6r,  s.  98.  A  man  that  prac- 
tises the  art  of  shaviiie  ;  a  maii  closely  atten- 
tive  to  his  own  interest. 
SHAVING,  shk'ving,  t.  410.  Any  thiualice 

pared  f»ff  from  any  body. 
SHAWM,  shiwm,  s.    A  hautboy,  a  comet. 
"'*"*   shrt,  pron.  In  oblique  cases  Her.  The 
lie  pronoun  demonstrative ;  tlie  woman  be. 
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fore  mentioiied ;  It  is  tometimes  and  for  % 

woman  absolutely  ;  the  female,  nbt  the  male. 
SHEAF,  sh^fe,  f.  227.    A  bundle  of  ftalki 

of  com  bound  tocether ;  any  bundle  or  col* 

lection  held  together. 
To  SHEAL,  sh^e,  v.  a.  227.  To  shell 
To  SHEAR,  sh^re,  r.  a,  227. ;  pfft.  Shore  or 

Shared  ;  jplart,  post.  Sliom.    To  clip  or  cut  br 

interception  between  two  blades  moving  oat 

rivet ;  to  cut 
SHEARD,  shird,  t.  234.  A  fragmeat 
SHEARS,  sh^n,  s.  227.    An  instiumeat  Is 

cut,  consisting  of  two  blades  movinp  oo  a  yio. 
SHEARER,  sh^r'&r,  s.  06.    One  that  clijs 

with  shears,particularly  one  that  fleeces  r<eej. 
SHEARMAN,  sh^mln,  a.  88.    Heikit 

shears. 
SHEATH,  Bhhtk,  a.  227.    The  case  of  sir 

thing,  the  scabbard  of  a  weapon. 
To  SHEATH,     )  sh^H,  i  r.  a.   To  eadoir 
To  SHEATHE,  S  467.   (      in  a  sheatk  gr 

scabbard,  to  enclose  in  any  case  ;  to  ft  wiib  i 

sheath  ;  to  del«ui  the  main  body  by  an  oat' 

ward  coven  ng. 
SHEATHWINGED,  sh^a'wkg'd,  a.  Hit 

ing  hard  cases  which  are  folded  over  the  «inei 
SHEATH  Y,8h^/A'^,a.l82.  Forming  asketti 
To  SHED,  shid,  r.  a.    To  effuse,  to  pov 

out,  to  spill ;  to  scatter,  to  let  fall. 
To  SHED,  shid,  v.  n.  To  let  fall  iU  paiti. 
SHED,  shid,  a.    A  slight  temporary  corch 

ing  ;  in  composition,  effusion,  as  bloodshri 
SHEDDER,  shid'dfir,  a.  98.    A  spUler,  csi 

who  sheds. 
SHEEN,  sh4^n,  246.      la.  Bright, RlittH- 
SHEENY,  sh^^n'^,  182.  f     ing,  showy. 
SHEEN,  sh^^  a.  Brightceaa,  spleadosi. 
SHEEP,  sh^p.  t.  246.    The  animal  tkK 

bears  wool ;  a  foolish  mII?  fellow. 
To  SHEEPBITE,  sh^pa>lte,  v.  a.    To  v* 

petty  thefts,  to  injure  slilv. 
SHEEPBITER,  sh^^p^fte-ir,  a.    A  peC? 

thief,  a  sly  injurer. 
SHEEPCOT,  ah^^pl^t.  a.    A  UtUe  ead^ 

sure  for  sheep. 
SHEEPFOLD,  sh^^p'fMd,   a.    The  plac 

where  sheep  are  enclosed. 
SHEEPHOOK,  sh^^p^&&k.  a.     A  *  ^^ 

fastened  to  a  pole  bjr  which  shepherdi  k< 
.  hold  Oil  the  legs  of  their  sheep. 
SHEEPISH,  sh^plsh,  a.    Ba    fol,  cc*^ 

modest,  tl<iiorou«ly  and  meanlv  diffidcsiL 
SHEEPISHNESS,  sh^^p1sh:n^  s.  Bs^ 

fulness,  mean  and  timorous  diffidrnoe. 
SHEEPMASTER,  ah^p'mis-t&r,  a.    ^ 

owner  of  sheep. 
SHEEPSUEARINO,    sh^p^^bg.  ' 

The  time  of  shearing  sheep,  the  feast  ■»' ' 

when  sheep  arc  shorn. 
SHEEP'S-EYE,  shWp's-l',*.  A  modest 

dent  look  .such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  ai*Ue« 
SHEEPWALK,  shiip'wiwk,  s.    Pastw* 

for  sheep. 
SHEER,sh^re,tt.246.Pure,  clear,  umaiajrf*<i 
SHEER,  sh^re,  ad.246.  CleaB,quick,atoart 
SHEERS,  she^rz,  s.— See  Skimn. 
SHEET,  sh^it,  «.  246.     A  broad  aadUfr 

piece  of  linen  ;  the  linen  of  a  bed  ;,*»     •**'• 

ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of  the  sails        ■»* 

paper  as  is  made  in  one  bod^  ;  a  sinfWa^ 

plication  or  fold  of  paper  m  a  book,  sa/ 

thing  expanded. 
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SHEET-ANCHOR,  ik^-lDgklLir,  «.    Id 

aihip,  it  the  Urmt  mnchor. 

To  SHEET,  ih^a^  v.«.  To  fandMh  with 
sheets ;  to  enfold  in  a  sheet ;  to  cover  ms  with 
a  sheet. 

SHEKEL,  shik'kn, «.  109.  An  ancient  Jew- 
nh  coin,  in  Talue  aboat  two  ihiUingi  and  six* 
pence. 

SHELF,  thilf,  $.  A  board  fixed  against  a 
lapporter,  to  that  any  thing  majr  he  placed 
upoii  it ;  a  tand-baiik  in  the  tea*  a  rocli  under 
thai  low  water. 

SHELFY,  ih  jlf ^,  a.  Foil  of  hidden  rocks 
or  baiilLf ,  full  of  dangerout  shaliowi. 

SHr.LL,  ihil,  8.  The  hard  covering  of  any 
thing,  the  external  cmtt ;  tlie  covenng  of  a 
testaceous  or  crustaceooi  animal ;  the  cover- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  siliquoos  plants ;  the 
covering  of  kernels ;  the  covering  of  an  egg ; 
the  oour  part  of  a  house ;  it  is  used  for  a 
•nosical  instrument  in  poctij  ;  the  superficial 
part. 

roSHELL»tbil,  V.  a.  To  take  out  of  the 
•hdl,  to  strip  off  the  shell. 

To  SHELL,  Bhil.  v.  n.  To  fidl  off  at  broken 
•hells ;  tu  cast  the  shell. 

IHELLDUCK,  shil'dfik,  $.  A  kind  of  wild 
dock.  .     . 

SHELLFISH,  thil'f  ish,  $,  Fith  inTested 
with  a  hard  covering,  either  testaceous,  as 
oysters,  or  crustaceous,  as  lobsters. 

IHELLY,  Bhln^,  0.  Abounding  with 
shells ;  consisting  of  shells. 

iHELTER,  Bhilt&r,  «.  98.  A  cover  from 
any  external  injury  or  violence  ;  a  protector, 
defender,  one  that  gives  security  ;  the  state 
of  being  covered,  protection,  security. 

0  SHELTER,  ihAt&r,  e.  «.  To  cover  from 
external  violence ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to 
•ucGour  with  refuge,  to  harbour ,  to  betake  to 
cover  ;  to  cover  from  iiotice. 

'o  SHELTER,  fh«l't4r,  e.  n.  To  Uke  ihel- 
•er ;  to  give  shelter.  ,     ,      , 
HELTERLESS,  sh&'t&r-lia,  a.   Harbour- 
lest,  «ritboot  home  or  refuge. 
HELVING,  shllf'lnc,  0.410.  Sloping,  ia- 
di*  mg,  having  declivity. 
H  LVY,  ihlTv*,  k.    ShaUow,  rocky,  full 
oi  banks. 

oSHEND,  thind,  r.a.;  prti.  and  perf. 
pu.  She*  To  ruin,  to  disgrace  ;  tu  surpass. 
OttWeie.  ,      , 

H£PHERD,8hlp'p&rd,t.  M,  616.  One 
who  ten<ls  sheep  in  the  pasture  ;  a  twain  ;  a 
rural  lover  ;  one  who  teiidt  the  congregation, 

hS^HERDESS,  sh^'pir^ls,  t.    A  wo- 
man that  tci«dt  theep  ;  a  rum!  last. 
"'^•PHERDISH,    ihippird-ish,  a.    Re- 
^bling  a  thepherd,  tutting  a  thepherd,  pas- 
t.\rutiick. 

1  ZRBET,  ahir-bit',  t.  The  juice  of 
lemuns  or  oranges  raited  with  water  and  sugar 

iHERD,  ah^rd,  f.  The  fragment  of  broken 

earthenware. 
SHERIFF,   •hir'lf,  s.    An  ©aker  to  whom 

ta  ifitratted  in  each  county  the  execution  of 

the  »-wt. 
tHE,        '^'ALTY,  »hWf.il-t*,7«.  The  of- 
;UEk.4FSHlP.aMr1f-ikip,  i  flee  or  ju- 

rudictiou  of  a  sheriif. 
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SHERRIS,  shir'ris,  >«.    A  kind  of  tweet 
SHERRY,  BhJi'r^   ]     Spanish  wine. 
SHEW,  sh^  f.— See  Show. 
SHEWBRJ^D,    8h6Wd,  s.— See  Show- 


SHIELD,  sh^ld,  $.  S76.  A  buckler,  a 
broad  piece  of  defensive  armour  held  on  tlie 
left  arm  to  ward  off  blows ;  defence,  protec- 
tion ;  one  tliat  gives  protection  or  security. 

To  SHIELD,  sh^d,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a 
shield  ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  secure  ;  to 
keep  off,  to  defend  against. 

To  SHIFT,  shift,  V.  a.  To  change  place ;  to 
change,  to  give  place  to  other  things;  to 
change  clothes,  particularly  the  linen  ;  to  find 
some  expedient  to  act  or  live,  though  with 
difficulty ;  to  practise  indirect  methods ;  to 
take  sonae  metbod  for  safety. 

To  SHIFT,  shift,  V.  a.  To  changjo,  to  alter; 
to  transfer  from  place ;  to  change  in  position  ; 
to  change,  as  clothes ;  to  dress  in  fresh 
clothes.— To  Shift  off,  to  defrr,  topotaw^ 
by  some  expedient. 

SHIFT,  shift,  s.  Expedient  found  or  used 
with  difficulty,  difficult  means ;  mean  refuge, 
last  resouroe ;  fraud,  artifice ;  evaskm,  elu- 
sory practice ;  a  woman's  linen. 

SHIFTER,  shifV&r,  t.  06.  One  that  plays 
tricks  ;  a  roan  of  artifice. 

SHIFTLESS;  shiftOb,  a.  Wanting  expe- 
dients, wanune  means  to  act  or  live. 

SHILLINO,shfning,s.410.  A  coin  of  various 
value  in  different  times;  it  it  now  twelve  pence. 

SHILLI-SHAtL-I,  shill^shlM^.  A  cor- 
rupt  reduplication  of  Shall  I  ^ — To  stand  ShilU 
I-thall  1  it  to  continue  hesitating. 

SHILY,   shil^,  ad.     Not  familiariy,  not 

frankly. 

SHIN,  shin,  s.    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  SHINE,  shine,  v.  a.;  mt.  I  Shone,  I 
have  Shone;  sometimes  1  Sliined,  1  have 
Shtned.  To  glitter,  to  gllstm :  to  be  splen- 
did ;  to  be  eminent  or  oonspfcooos ;  to  be 
propitious ;  to  enlighten. 

SHINE,  shbe,  s.  Fair  weather;  bright^ 
nest,  splendour,  lustre.    Dttle  used, 

SHI  NESS,  shl'nls,  s.  UnwiUingness  to  bo 
tractable  or  familiar. 

SHINGLE,  shing'gl,  s.  406.  A  thin  board  to 
cover  hnnses. 

SHINGLES,  shlng'gls,  s.  406.  A  kind  of 
tetter  or  herpes  that  spreads  itself  round  the 

SHINY,  shl'n^,  a.    Bright,  luminous. 
SHIP,  ship,  s.    A  ship  may  be  defined  a 

large  hollow  building,  made  to  pass  over  the 

tea  with  sails. . 
To  SHIP,  ship,  V.  a.   To  put  into  a  ship ;  to 

transport  in  a  ship. 
SHIPBOARD,  sh!pT)Ard,  f.    This  word  is 

seldom  used  but  in  adverbial  phrases,  a-ship- 

board,  on-thtpboard,  in  a  thip  ;  the  plank  of 

SHIP&OY,  sh!pa)W,  «.   Boy  that  serves  in 

a  thip 
SHIPMAX,  sbip'min,  s.  SS.    Sailor,  sea- 

rosn.  .       •      • 

SHIPMASTER,  shlpmis-tftr,  s.     Blaster 

SHIPPING,  shIp'pUg,  «.  410.     Vessels  of 

aavigatimi;  passage  in  a  ship. 
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SHIPWRECK,  8kVr&y«.  The  destractiofl 
of  ahipt  by  rockt  or  thelvet ;  the  parts  of  a 
shattered  snip ;  destruction,  miscarriage. 
k^The  pr«iiaaciaUMi  of  tlie  Uuer  part  of  this 
word,  at  if  written  rack,  is  now  become  valt>r. 
To  SHIPWRECK,  shlpVlk,  o.  a.    To  de- 
stroy by  dasbiug  on  roclis  or  siiailows ;  to 
nalLe  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a  wrecic. 
SHIPWRIGHT,  shipVlte,  f.    A  builder  of 

■hips. 
SHIRE,  Ake,  9.  8, 106.    A  diyision  of  tbe 
kingdom,  a  county. 

I^l'kc  proMiaciatioQ  of  Ibis  word  Is  very  Irfffn 
lar,  u  it  it  iIm!  only  pore  English  word  ia  the  laoKu^e 
where  the  final  e  docs  not  produce  the  loac  diph> 
tbooKal  soDfld  of  i  wbea  the  accent  is  on  it :  but  tkis 
irreipilarily  Is  so  fixed  as  to  give  the  refuiar  soand  a 
pedaatick  stiffness.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Bo. 
chanan,  however,  have  adopted  this  sound,  in  whirh 
they  have  been  fOUowed  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  bnc  Mr.  El- 

eiuston.  Dr.  Lowth«  Dr.  Kenrirk,  Mr.  Perry,  and 
rclav,  are  for  the  irrefpilar  sonnd ;  W.  Jobnston 

gives  Goth,  hat  places  the  irregular  first :  and  the 

Grammar    railed  BickerstalTs,    recommended    by 

Steele,  adopts  this  sound,  and  gives  this  role : 
•«  To  sonnd  like  doable  (e)  (i)  does  Incline ; 
"  As  in  Machine,  and  SUire,  and  Hagazintf 
"  like  (m  J  in  Sirrak  ;  bat  writ  Coi)  ln>^.*» 

It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  this  word,  when 

anaccenled  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Nottlngkawulkire, 

IVUtshire,  kc.  is  always  prononoced  with  the  i  likee*. 

SHIRT,  sh&rt,  $.  i08.  The  under  linen  gar- 
ment of  a  man. 

To  SHIRT,  th&rt,  r.  a.  To  cover,  to  clothe 
as  in  a  shirt. 

SHIRTLESS,  8h6rt1^8,  a.  Wanting  a  shirt. 

SHITTAH,ihU'til,   if.    Hebrew,     A  sort 

SHITTIM,  shit'tlm,  j  of  precious  wood 
growing  in  Arabia. 

SHITTLECOCK,  shit'tl-kik,   s.    A  cork 
•tuck  with  feathers,  and  dtiven   by  players 
from  one  to  another  with  battledoort. 
t^Tbe  most  natural  derivation  of  this  word  sccnat 

to  arise  from  the  motion  uf  a  shuttle,  and  thrrrfure 

it  oaeht  to  be  written  and  pronounced  shnttUcock. 

SHIVE,  shWe, «.  A  slice  of  bread,  a  thick 
splinter  or  ianiina  cut  off  from  tiie  main  sub- 
stance. 

To  SHIVER,  shlv'Sr,  r.  a.  98.  To  quake, 
to  tremble,  to  shudder  as  with  cold  or  fear. 

To  SHIVER,  shiv'fir,  r.  n.  To  fall  lit  onoe 
into  manv  parts  or  ahives. 

To  SHIVER,  8hiv'5r,  r.  a.  To  break  by  one 
act  into  nian^  parts,  to  shatter. 

SHIVER,  shiv'Or,  s.  515.  One  fragment  of 
many  into  whicli  anv  thing  is  broken. 

SHIVERY,  sh?v'ur-^,  a.  Loose  of  coherence, 
easily  failing  into  many  fragments. 

SHOAL,  shMe,  s.  295.  A  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude,'a  throng;  a  shallow,  a  ^and-butik. 

To  SHO  A  L,  shAle,  r.  it.  To  crowd,  to  throng, 
to  be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow. 

SHOAL,  shMe,  a.  Shallow,  obslrocted  or 
incumbered  with  hanks. 

SHOALINESS,  shAlc-nIs,  s.  Shallowness, 
frequency  of  shallow  places. 

SHOALV,  shA'l^,  0.  Full  of  shoals,  fuU  of 
shallow  places. 

SHOCK,  sh^k,  s.  Conflict,  mutual  impres- 
sion of  violence,  violent  concourse  ;  concus- 
won,  ettemat  violence;  the  conflict  of  ene- 
mies ;  offence,  impression  of  disgust ;  a  piie 
of  sheaves  of  com ;  a  rough  dog. 
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Tb  SHOCK,  sh6k,  v.  «.    To  ibske  b;  yh 

leuce  ;  to  offimd,  to  disgust. 
To  SHOCK,  sh4k,  r.  «.  To  be  ofeasiTe. 
To  SHOCK,  sh6k,  r.  a.    To  build  op  pili 

of  sheaves. 
SHOD,  shid,  for  Skoed,  The  pretandp«r 

pass.  r»f  To  Shoe. 
SHOE,  shW,  ».  296.  The  corer  of  the  f»< 
To  SHOE,  sh&A,  t.  a. ;  ^ret.  I  Shod  ;  p«- 

poij.  Shod.    To  fit  the  rout  with  a  ttux  I 

cover  at  the  bottom. 
SHOEBOY,  shii'bW,  s.  A  boy  that  ch« 

shoes.  - 

SHOEINO-HORN/*  shiilag-hin,  t^  < 

horn  used  to  faciiiute  the  admission  o(3 

f(M>t  into  a  narrow  shoe. 
SHOEMAKER,  sh&i'mi-k&r,  t.  One  wH 

trade  is  to  make  shoes. 
SHOETYE,  sh^'tl,  s.    The  ribtod  si 

which  wooMU  tie  shoes. 
SHOO,  shig,  s.  Violent  coocussloa. 
To  SHOO,  shdg,  V.  a.    To  shake,  to  tpU 

by  sudden  interrupted  Impulses. 
SHONE,  sh^n.  The  pref .  of  Shine. 

j:^Tbis  word  is  frequently   prouoaaced  ■»  ■> 

rhyme  with  totu ;  bat  the  sbort  sonad  of  •  i» »?  * 

the  most  asaal  araonc  those  who  may  be  MyM  H 

speakers. 
This  soand  is  adopted  by  Mr.  ElpMastea,)ir.ftH 

dan.  Dr.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  SawU ;  •« ' 

I  find  the  other  sooad  in  any  of  onr  Dicueov*)  ^ 

have  the  word. 

SHOOK,  shWk,  106.  The  preL  sid 
poetry  part.  pass,  of  Shake.  i 

To  SHOOT, shWt,  r.  a. ;  vrtt.  I  Shot;  f  \ 
Shot  or  Shotten.  To  discharge  any  \^^  j 
as  to  make  it  fly  with  speed  or  vwleof 
discharge  from  a  bow  or  irun  ;  to  let  -^ 
emit  new  parts,  as  a  veaetable  ;  to  r«'>  < 
dart  or  thrust  forth ;  to  h  t  to  each  otkr  1 
planninie:,  a  workman's  term  ;  to  pass  ttaH 
with  swiftness. 

To  SHOOT,  shWt,  r.  a.  To  perfora  i 
act  of  shooting  ;  to  germinale,  toiocws*' 
vegetable  erowtb ;  to  form  itself  ti*  '^ 
shape  ;  to  be  emitted  ;  to  proUberatf.  i-  ^ 
out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow  ;  to  beooa*  H 
thing  soddenlv ;  tu  move  swiftly  skist  * 
feci  a  quick  pain. 

SHOOT,  shMt,  s.  The  act  of  strikiicj 
endeavoariog  to  strike,with  a  mtsaife  "^^ 
discharged  by  any  instrument,  oh*--^ 
branches  issuing  from  the  coain  smck. 

SHOOTER,  shWt'ir,«.  98.  One  thslit-^ 
an  archer,  a  gunner.  J 

SHOP,  ship,  s.  A  place  where  aay  w 
is  sold ;  a  room  in  srhich  manafartaio  \ 
carried  «>n.  ^       ,  ^  , 

SHOPBOARD,  ship'bArd,  a.  B»e* 
which  any  work  is  done.  i 

SHOPBOOK,  sh6pa>iik,  s.  Book  is* iJ 
a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts. 

SHOPKEEPER,  shAp'k^^&r,  s.  A  H 
who  sells  in  a  shop,  not  a  mefCh«m,*W»l 
deals  by  wholesale.  j 

SHOPMAN,  shVn»K  ••  •••  ^  ^ 
frafler ;  »»ne  who  serves  in  a  shop. 

SHORE,  shAre.  The  pret  of  Sbfir. 

SHORE,  shAre,  s.  The  coast  ^^ 
the  b«i>k  of  a  river  j  a  drain,  proparty  K* 
the  support  of  a  baildipg«a  botr— *^ 
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To8HOEE,ilifca.«.«.    To  pimp,  to  iop. 

p«rt— I  o  let  on  Shora^  not  in  nae. 

SHORN,  sb6rne.    The  part.  pass,  of  Shear. 
.wS?  J^**."^**.  *V  '"•**»«"e"<»y  marked  with  the 


•  kiniJ — •   V  .     V  "•■"'«"«""y  n»«ricea  witii  the 

b«l  /rwn  coMMlerlin  iu  «D«lo|y  wiih  *ii«ar,  •rWr 

of  (hst  vowel:  Mr.  ShcHdaa,  Mr.  8«mh,  ««.!  W.  John- 
«oo  trefor  iM  flril  pronund.tlon ;  but  Mr.  Perry. 
Mr.  Narw,  and  Mr.  ETphiMfon,  are  for  the  |„t :  aik) 
tkm^wUioriiir,.  wlUi  analogy  on  tl,.ir  tide,  Jr.  £i 

^OST»abirt,a.l67.  Not  long,  commoiUy 
»ot  bng  em.ugh  ;  repented  by  quick  itera- 
wow;  not  reachios  the  purposed  point,  not 
•dcqoate ;  not  &r  distant  in  Umc ;  Sefectire  ; 
■camjr;  not  going  so  iar  as  was  intended ; 

c  Stl!SZ'  co'2«»«««d ;  brittle. 

SHORT,  shirt,  ad.    Notlooir. 
To  SHORTEN,  ihifrn^i^TlOi.  Tomaka 
wort;  to  contract,  to  abbreviate ;  to  confine, 

8H8RTLYrfhS!n4,ad.    Quickly,  .ooii.  In 

SHORTNESS,  shJrf  nit,  a.  The  qntUty  of 
Juig  short;  fewness  of  words,  brevity,  con- 
«»«»«»•;  want  of  retention;  deficience.  iai. 
ptrfcction. 

BHORTRIfiS,  thirt-Hb*',  $.    The  baatard 

nbs. 

^HO^IOHTED,  ahJrt^l'Od,  a.   Unable 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS,  ghirt-sl'tld-nia, 
«.    Defect  of  sight  * 

'"^WWAIStfeD,  •hirt-wbt'id,  a.  Hat- 
,.^t  •  short  body. 
»H6RTWINDfeD,«hirt.wlDd'|d,a.  Short- 

JHORTWINGED.  •hirt-win^'d',  a.  Having 

!^.*i"^:     So  hewlis  are  divided  into  long 
•»>d  short  winged.  • 

WORY,  shi'rf,  a.    Lying  near  the  coast 
Shooi  '"**^  ^^*^  *"**  ***^  P*^*  ®^ 

^^>  »b^t,  f.  The  act  of  shooting;  the 
w^*lf  •  f.**^  i  the  charge  of  «  gun ;  bullets 
ti;  ^J.'**!''***  '^^  »*»«  charge  of  a  g^n  :  anv 
«^  discharged  from  a  gun.  or  otl^  iiuu- 
S^y*  *  »«">  ohargfd,  a  reckoning. 
HOTFREE,  shit  fr*^  «.  dear  of  the 
'fc*  fining. 

HOTTEN,sbAtrn,a.l08.  Haying  ejected 
«>«  spawn. 

^  SHOVE,  shuv,  r.  a.  105.  To  posh  by 
n»*ia  ttrength  ;  to  drive  a  boat  by  a  ^^  that 
|«ci,e.  to  U.e  bottom  of  the  watir  ;  u.  push. 
JO  rush  aeaiiist.  •^       * 

h^^^^*^*"^''*-  To  push  forward 
^  oj^ ;  to  move  in  a  bo»i.  not  by  oars. 

>^^  ***'^'  '•    '^^^  *^*  ^^  thoving,  a 
^?!!5^  •5*^?*'»  '•  *<»•     An  ioatrument 
•itonSSd^d*  e    *  ***"**^  *"'"*  *"*^'*  ^^^' 
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To  SHOVEL,  ihiy'yl,  r.  a.    To  throw  or 

heap  with  a  shovel ;  to  gather  in  great  qoan* 
tuies.  ^ 

SHOVELBOARD.shfiy'vM.bArd,!.  Along 
hoard  on  which  Uiey  pUy  by  sJiduig  metd 
piec«fs  at  a  niark. 

SHOUGH,  shdk,  «.  »21,  *«.  A  spedei  of 
shafiey  dog,  a  shock. 

SHOULD,  ahdd,  S20.  Thia  is  a  kind  of 
auxiliary  verb  u»ed  in  the  conjunctive  mood, 
oMvfuch  the  signification  u  not  easily  fiaed.— 

SHOULDER,  shAl'dur,  a.  Sl8.  The  joint 
which  connects  the  arm  to  the  body  ;  the  qd- 
per  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a  beast ;  the  opu!^ 
part  of  the  b«:k  ;-the  Shoulders  are  uied  w 

'n::L'<!:.!:!siL  itt ' '  ""^  ^^  •  p~-*- 

To  SHOULDER,  sh^'dJr,  r.  a.  To  puih 
with  insolence  and  violence ;  to  pot  upon  the 

SHOULDERBELT,shArd4r.bilt,#.  A  belt 
that  comes  across  the  shoulder. 

SHOULDERCLAPPER,ahAl'd4r.kllp-pJr. 

I.    One  who  affects  familiarity,  -"- -^^ 

SHOULDERSHOTTEN,  a£il'd4r.sh4t.t'n. 

a.    Strained  in  tlie  shoulder. 
SHOULDERSLIP,  shAl ddr-sl Jp,  s.    Disl^ 

cation  of  the  shoulder. 

To  SHOUT,  shMt,r.i..  IIS.   Tocryintri- 

umph  or  esult«tioa. 
SHOUT,  shWi,  s.    A  loud  and  yehement 
cry  of  triumph  or  exultation. 

t"^h/T^*^A*****'^'''-^-  Hewhoshouti. 

To  SHOW,  sh6,  r.a.  324. ;  prrt.  Showed  and 
Sliown;  part.  pcsf.  Showu.  To  exhibit  to 
view  ;  to  give  pro«.f  of.  to  prove ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  point  the  way,  to  direct ;  to  offer. 
to  aflord  ;  to  eaplam.  to  expound  ;  to  teach. 

To  SHOW,  shA,  r.  a.  To  appear,  to  look,  to 
be  in  appeatance.  ^ 

S'^^^j  »hA,  f.  A  spectacle,  something  pub- 
lickly  exposed  to  view  fjr  money  ;  superlicial 
appearaiice  ;  ostentatious  dispiav  ;  object  at- 
triciing  notice;  splendid  appearance  ;  scia- 
u*???  i  »peciou»iicss  ;  external  appearance  : 
exhibition  to  view;  pomp,  magnificent  spec- 
tacle ;  phantoms,  not  realities ;  repretenutiya 
action. 

SHOWBREAD,  or  SHEWBREAD,  •hi'. 
brW,  a.  Among  the  Jews,  they  thus  caUed 
loaves  of  bread  tliat  Uie  priest  ol  ihr  week  put 
every   Sabbathday   npoii   the   golden  Ubia 

QMOWPo*  '"  .'!;r>nc!u.n  before  the  Lord. 

SHOWER,  ahuddr,«.J2».  Rain  either  mo- 
"i^'V*  **'  »»<'lciil ;  storm  of  any  thing  faUinc 
thick  ;  any  very  librral  distribution. 

To  SHOWER.  BhhHr,  r.  a.  To  wet  or 
dn*wn  with  rain  ;  to  pour  down ;  to  disuibule 
or  scatter  with  |:reat  liherality. 

Thou^ppvVa^AH^'^"-    To  be  rainy. 

SHOU  ERY,  sh6fl'(ir-6.  a.     Rainy. 

SHOW ISH,  or  SHO\\  V,  shA  ish,  a.  Splen- 
did, Muily  ;  ott^niatlous. 

SHOWN,  shAne.  Pret  and  part  paai.  ot 
r«  show.     Exhibited.  ^        *^  ^ 

SHRANK,  shrank.    The  pret.  of  Shrink. 

To  SHRED,  shr^d.  r.  a. ;  pret.  Shred.    To 
cut  into  small  pieces 
Go 
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SHR  SliU 

SilRED,  skrid, «.    A  small  piece  cut  off;  a 

fragment* 
SHREW,  shr&^/t.  265, 339.  A  peerish,  ma- 

lifmant,  clamunmt,  turbulent  woman. 
SHR£WD,  8hi^6d, «.    Having  the  qualitieB 

of  a  shrew,  malicious,  truublesonie  ;    mali- 
ciously tij,  cunning;   iil-betokening ;   mit> 

chievous. 
SHREWDLY,  thrftftdl^,  ad.  Miachieroosly; 

vexatitMisly ;  cunningly  ;  slyly. 
SHREWDNESS,  BhrMd'nh,  s.    Sly  con. 

iiing.  archness ;  minchievousiiess,  petulance. 
SHREWISH,  8hr6&  ish,  a.    Haring  the  qua- 

iities  of  a  threw  ;   fro  ward,  petuhmtiy  cla- 

rooroas. 
SHREWISHLY.  8hr8&1sh.l^,  ad.  Petulant- 
ly, peevishly,  clamorously. 
SHREWISHNESS,  shr&Slah.nls,  «.    The 

qualities  of  a  shrew,  frowardness,  petulance, 

clamorousness. 
SHREWMOUSE|^  shr^'m^ise,  f .    A  mouse 

of  which  the  bite  was  generally  supposed 

renoroous. 
To  SHRIEK,  shriik,  ©.  a.  2T6.    To  cry  out 

inarUculately    with  anguish   or    horrour,    to 

scream. 
SHRIEK,  shre^k,  «.    An  inarticalate  cry 

of  anguish  or  borroor. 
SHRIEVE,  shri^v,  i.  275.     A  sheriff. 

^  This  was  the  aacivnt  loode  of  wriilof  ami  pro- 
nouncing this  word.  SCow^  indeed,  wi ices  iifhrive; 
but  it  is  highly  probabU  (hat  the  i  had  exactly  the 
■olkud  of  fo  in  griete,  thievt,  dtc.  and  the  comuioa  pco> 
pie  of  London  to  this  day  have  preaervt-d  this  old 
pronunci«tl«ii.  thoagh  it  I*  weanug  away  fast  amon); 
them.  That  this  is  the  Iroe  ei>  mulogical  inaaaer  of 
wtitiiiK  and  pronunncinc  it.  Me  need  bat  attend  tu  tl'e 
S«von  word  frnm  which  it  is  derived,  fo  be  convinced: 
iUrt,  or  Hteve,  signifies  a  steward  ;  and  Hhrievt  i* 
but  a  contraction  of  6kire  Hefcr,  or  Skirt  meuard. 
Bnt,  however  jaac  this  orthograpliy  and  prononciaiion 
may  be  in  other  nspects,  it  wauta  the  trne  stamp  of 
polite  n—^  tomaka  it  earrent ;  it  is  now  grown  old 
aad  ▼nicar,  and  Popt^  aae  of  this  word, 

*<  Now  Mayors  and  Skrieve*  all  hash*d  and  satiate 
lay.»»- 
■sost  only  be  looked  ipoa  as  asililing  the  bonoar  of 
Ibe  scene  h«  describes. 

SHRIEVALTY,  shrii'vilti,  i .    The  office 
of  a  sherilf. 
t^  By  a  caprice  eommoii  In  lancaafe,  this  com- 

nnd  is  not  nvariy'so  aatiqualed  as  its  siropi*- ;  thoogh 
lould  irem,  UiMt  if  the  ol«l  rout  be  taken  away,  and 
aaotber  planted  in  its  stead,  tlie  branches  ought  to 
spAng  from  the  latter,  and  not  the  former.  But  thoucl^ 
we  seldom  bearlVArkve  for  Hber iff,  except  amonj  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  in  London,  we  not  nofre- 
qaenlly  bear,  even  among  the  belter  son,  SkritutUy 
for  Shtriffaltf  :  and  Jnnins,  In  one  of  bts  leturs  |o 
the  l)oke  of  Gradun,  say»,  "  Voar  next  appearance  In 
oflke  It  marked  «»iih  bit  election  lu  the  Shriet-aU$.** 
^blic  Advertiser,  July  9,  177 1.  Thi>  ii  cntainly  an 
laaccaracy  ;  and  »nrb  an  inaccarary,  In  sack  a  writer 
as  Jnoios,  Is  not  a  little  sarpri>ing. 

SHRIFT,  shrift,  s.  Confession  made  to  a 
priest. 

SHRILL,  shrll,  a.  Sounding  with  a  pierc- 
ing, tremulous,  or  vibratory  sound. 

To  SHRILL,  shril,  r.  a.  Yo  pieice  the  ear 
with  quick  vibrations  of  sound. 

SHRILLY,  shrill^,  ad.  With  a  shrill  noiae. 

SHRILLNESS,  ihrll  n^,  s.  The  quality  of 
beinff  shrill. 

SHRIMP,  shrimp,  s.  A  small  ctustaceous 
^rmicfUaied  fish;  ■  little  wrinlilcd  man,  a 
dwaif. 
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SHRINE,  shrine,  s.    A  case  in  whkh 

thing  sacred  it  repoaited. 
To  SHRINK,  shrink,  r.  a. ;  fret.  I  Shfrnak, 

or  Shrank ;  part.  Shrunken.    To  contract  it- 
self into  less  room,  to  shrieel ;  to  withdraw  as 

from  danger ;  to  ezprms  fear,  honoor,  or  paisi» 
.    by  shrugging  or  contracting  the  body  \  to  UXk 

iMck,  as  from  danger. 
To  SHRINK,  shrink,    r.  a.:'jmri.  pmm. 

Shrunk,  Shrank,  or  Saronkea.    To  n»ke  lo 

shrink. 
SHRINK,  shrink,  s.    Contraction  into  leas 

compass ;  contraction  of  the  body  Iroca  fear 

or  liorrour. 
SHRINKER,  shrink'&r,  s.  06.     Ha   who 

shrinks. 
To  SHRIVE,  shrlre,  r.  a.    To  hear  at 

fession. 
To  SHRIVEL,  shriv'ir'l,  v.  n.  102.    To 

Uact  itself  into  wrinkles. 
To  SHRIVEL,  shrivVl,  e.  a.    Tb  contrmct 

into  wrinkles. 
SHRIVER,  shrl^v^-,  s.  98.    A  confessor. 
SHROUD  shr6&d,  s.  SIS.      A  shelter,   a 

cover ;  the  dress  of  the  dead,  a  winding-ihcef, 

the  sail  ropes. 
To  SHROUD,  shr6Qd,  r.  a.    To  shelter,  to 

cover  from  danger ;  to  dress  for  the  grave  ;  to 

cover  or  conceal ;  to  defend,  to  prutrct. 
To  SHROUD,  shrOQd,  e.  a.    To  harboor,  to 

take  shelter. 
SHROVETIDE,  shrAve'tlde,  1 

SHROVETUESD  AY^  shr^ve-t&se  di,  SS.  ( 

s.  The  time  of  confessmn,  the  day  before  Aab- 

Wednesday  or  Lent. 
SHRUB,  shr&b,  s.    A  small  tree;  spbit, 

acid,  and  stigar  niiied. 
SHRUBBY,  8hr&bn>^,   a.      Resemblii^  a 

shrub  ;  full  of  shrubs,  busby. 
To  SHRUO,  shrAg,  v.  a.    To  expraaa  kor^ 

rour  or  dissatisfaction  by  motion  of  tbe  ilsoal 

ders  or  winkle  body. 
To  SHRUO,  shr&g,  v.  a.    To  oooinict  or 

draw  up. 
SHRUG,  Bhri-k, «.  A  motion  of  the 

usually  expressing  dislil^e  or  aversioo. 
SHRUNK,  shrank.    The  pret.  and 

pass,  of  Shrink. 
SHRUNKEN,  shrinkVn,  lOS.    The 

pass,  of  Shrink. 
To  SHUDDER,  sh&d'd&r,  e.  a.OB.  To^iMke 

with  fear,  or  witli  aversioiu 
To  SHUFFLE,  sh&ffl,  r.  a.  405.    To  tkiow 

into  disorder,  to  agitate  turoultooualy,  ao  as 

that  one  thing  takes  the  place  of  another ;  «s 

remove  <»r  put  by  with  some  artifice  €»r  fraod ; 

to  cbanre  the  position  of  cnrd*  with  reaped  1* 

each  other  ;  to  forro  fraudulently. 
To  SHUFFLE,  sh&ffl,  r.  a.    to  tlmm  th« 

cards  into  a  new  order ;  to  ptav  mean  tricks,  i* 

practise  fraud,  to  evade  fair  qiiestIor»a;   ui 

struggle,  to  shift;  to  move  with  ait  irreg«;atf 

SHUFFLE,  shlffl,  s.  405.  The  act  of  di»*| 
ordering  things,  or  making  thrni  take  oc»ij 
fusedly  the  pUce  of  each  uthrr ',  a  trick*  mt 
arti^. 

SHUFPLECAP,  shfiflfl.kip,  s.  A  play  m 
which  money  is  shaken  in  a  liat. 

SHUFFLER,  shiiffl<&r,s.  98.  Uewkoplaj* 
trickst  or  shuffles. 
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SHUFFLINGLY,   fhiffl-lng-l*,    ad.    410. 

Willi  ail  irr«rf(ular  gftit. 
To  SHUN,  shdn,  r.  a.    To  avoid,  to  dt  cline, 

lu  fodcnrour  tu  escape. 
SHUNLESS,  ah(ukii»i  a.    Ineyitable,  un- 

afoidable. 
To  SHUT,  ib&t,  r.  a.;  pret.  I  Shut;  part, 
pan.  Shot.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  iuirrrss 
or  egreii;  to  enclose ;  to  confine ;  to  probibit, 
to  bar ;  to  exclude  ;  to  contract,  nut  to  keep 
eipanded.— To  Shot  oat,  to  exclude,  to  deny 
■dioission. —  i'o  Shut  up,  to  close,  to  confine ; 
10  aniclude. 
To  SHUT,  sh&t,  r.  h.  To  be  closed,  to  clooe 

itself. 
SHUT,  shit,  part,  a.    Rid,  clear,  free. 
SHUT,  shfit,  8.  Close,  act  of  shutting ;  small 

door  or  cover. 
5HUTTER,8h6t't&r,  f.  08.  One  that  shuts ; 

a  cover,  a  door. 
SHUTTLE,  sh&ftL  s.  405.     The  instni. 
■Mnt  witli  which  the  weaver  shoots  the  cross 
threads. 
SHUITLECOCR,  sh&t'tl.k^k,  «.    A  ccrk 
ttock  with  feathers,  and  beaten  backward  and 
forwafd. — Sec  ShittUcock. 
SHY,  ihl,  a.    Reserred ;  cautious ;  keep- 
ing at  a  distai-.ce,  unwilling  to  approach. 
SIBILANT,  sib'^-Unt,  a.    Hissing. 
SIBILATION,  8ib4.l4'sh&n,  s.    A  hissing 

sound. 
SIC  A  MORE,  slk'i.m^re,  s.    A  tree. 
SICCITY,  sik's^-ti,  ».      Driness,  aridHy, 

want  of  moisture. 
SICE,  slie,  «.    Hie  number  six  at  dice. 
SICK,  sik,  a.     Afflicted  with  disease;  iU 

in  the  Biuiuach ;  corrupted  ;  disgusted. 
To  SICKEN,  sik'k'n,  v.  o.  lOS.    To  make 

sick  ;  to  weaken,  tu  impair. 
To  SICKEN,  sik'k'n,  r.  n.    To  grow  sick; 
to  be  satiated  ;  to  be  disgusted  or  disordered 
with  abhorrence  ;  to  grow  weak,  to  decajr,  to 
lanjpaiah. 
SICKLE,  sik'kl,  s.  405.     The  hook  with 

wftucb  com  is  cot,  a  reaping-hook. 
SICKLEMAN,  slk'kLmln,  1  .    .  ^^, 
SICKLEB,  slk1d-6r,  98.       f '' ^  "*P*'- 
SICKLINESS,  slkM^-D^,  s.    Dispoeitioa  to 

aickncat,  habttaal  disease. 
SICKLY,  a!k'l^,a.    Nut  healthy,  somewhat 

disordered  ;  faint,  weak,  languid. 
roSICKLY.sik1^,r.a.    To  make  disease, 

to  tmint  with  the  hue  of  disease.  Not  in  use. 
»1CKN  ESS,  sik'n^s,  s.  SUte  of  being  dis- 
rfued  ;  disease,  malady  ;  disorder  in  the  or- 
gauis  of  digestion. 
^IDE,  side,  t.  The  parts  of  animals  fortified 
by  (lie  ribs  ;  anjr  part  of  any  bodv  oppttsrd 
t4>  mny  other  part ;  the  right  or  left ;  marfiiii, 
▼erf^  :  any  kind  of  Utcni  respect ;  party,  fac* 
tiiffi,  sect  ;  any  part  placed  in  cuntiadictiun  or 
oppos«iif*n  to  anotlivr. 

luKy.  »liJe,  a.     Lateral,  oblique,  being  oo 
ritl»«»f  kirle. 

o  bl  DK,  side,  r.  n.  To  Uke  a  party,  to  en- 
C  <fer  in  n  ftctiuii. 

lUKBOARD,  slde'bArd,*.   The  side-Uble, 
oil  whicli   cotiveiiiences  are  placed  for  those 
ihml  eat  at  the  other  ubk. 
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6IDEB0X,  slde^6ks,  s.  Seat  fur  the  ladiei 

on  the  side  of  the  theatre. 
SIDEFLY,  slde'fll,  s.    An  insect. 
To  SIDLE,  si'dl,  r.  a.  405.    To  go  with  tha 

body  ilie  narrowest  way. 
SIDELONG,  slde'Mng,  a.  Lateral,  oblique, 

not  in  fronts  not  direct. 
SipEU)NO,  sldel6o^,  od.    LateraUy,  ob- 

liquely,  not  in  pursuit,  not  in  position;  on 

the  tide. 
SIDER,  sl'dir,f.  98.— See  Cider. 
SIDEKAL,  sid'd^r4l,  a.    Starry,  astraL 
SIDERATION,  sid^lr-i'shfin,  s.  Asttddei» 

mortification,  a  blast,  or  a  sudden ^eprivatiea 

of  wnse- 
SIDESADDLE,  slde'sld^l,  s.    A  woman's 

seat  on  horseback. 
SIDESMAN,  sldz'min,  $.  68.    An  assistant 

to  the  chorchwardent. 
SIDEWAYS,  sldeV4ze, 7  od.  Uterally,  on 
SIDEWISE,  skle'wlze,   5     one  side. 
SIEGE,  s^dje,  t   The  act  of  besetting  a  for- 
tified place,  a  tea|;ue  ;  any  continued  endea- 

Tour  to  gain  possession ;  place,  class,  rank. 

Obsolete. 
SIEVE,  sir,  f.  277.     Hair  or  lawn  strained 

upon  a  haop,  by  which  fiiwer  is  separated 

from  bran  ;  a  boulter,  a  starce. 
To  SIFT,  sift,  e.  o.   To  separate  by  a  siete ; 

to  separate,  to  pari ;  to  examine,  to  try. 
SIFTER,  siftur,  $.  96.    He  who  sifts. 
To  SIGH,  si,  r.  n.     To  emit  the  breath 

audibly,  as  in  grief. 
SIGH,  si.  i.  A  violent  and  audible  emission 

of  breath  which  h>u  been  long  retained. 

t^  A  very  exirsurdloary  proounclalioa  of  tbb 
word  prevails  in  London,  and,  what  it  more  rxlraor^ 
dinary,  un  the  Siafe,  so  dif emil  from  rvvry  oilici 
word  of  ibr  sama  furm  as  to  make  It  a  pvrfrci  oddh) 
In  tka  langaagt.  TbU  pronanriaUon  Mpproacbet  t* 
tha  word  scftke,  and  the  only  dllTrrraca  Is,  Otm 
tvfike  has  the  Sat  aspiration,  at  in  Ihi^  ;  and  »igh  tbt 
skarp  «$ne,  as  in  tkin.  It  is  nut  ca«y  tu  coojvcinrc  wha 
cottid  be  tha  reason  of  ihisdepaiture  frum  analofy 
anlcas  it  were  to  live  tbe  wuni  a  loumt  wbicb  m«iu. 
an  ccbo  to  tbc  uiim;  and  if  Ihi*  intention  bad  fona 
no  fartbrr  than  the  ienithcning  or  aboitcninc  ^  • 
vowel.  It  micbt  bave  l»ren  adiiiilirfl,  as  la  Jtmrf^ 
ekttrful^  fUrctt  fifttt^  iT"'*'.  tHtntt^  and  soom 
olhars ;  bat  prunoonciuc  $h  like  th  in  this  word  la 
too  palpable  a  conl»nipt  ol  •'ribo^rupby  to  paia  car* 
rent  whbont  the  Kamp  uf  ibi  t^tt,  ibe  most  auivrrsal 
and  pet nianeni,  oiage  on  its  tidr.  Thr  :»4Xon  c<»aiM> 
nation  f  4,  accordinc  to  Ibe  feurral  ral«,  both  in  ik« 
middit  an<l  at  tb«  vnd  uf  a  word,  ia  ailriit.  It  had  an 
rienily  a  gattaral  pru«anciatlon,  wbtch  ia  atili  rciaincf 
in  great  part  ol  Sct  Hand,  and  in  •umr  uf  tbe  iKirtberi 
part*  ef  Knglaoil :  k«ttt  evriy  ^attarai  UHiml  has  t>m 
long  tincr  baui^r^t  from  Ihr  languaite;  nn«,  bowrvrr 
wilbual  auinr  tOoTtt  lo  ron'innr  by  rban(tn<  llitft- 
letters,  s«»ii»e1iiBe»  ititu  ibe  relntr*!  c"ltaral  ron*onan 
k,  aa  In  /oHf  A,  ktfugh,  4c.  aitd  Min»rtiiiie«  Inlu  a  coo* 
•ooant  ciitiiriy  nnirlatrdlo  tbt  ti»,n»  in  laugh,  ctmek, 
4c.— IlifM  arc  Ihr  iM.i)  Ii4niiiiulaii.»n»  «.f  lbr»«  i«t* 
tri  •;  and  Ibetv  ntabitthetl  mrgalnritivt  aie  qutif  tttr* 
bci«nt  without  ailinkllme  tnc  h  at  air  on  >  tautlldales 
fur  runfusi«»ti.  it  it  !»«»  p*r»ile>l  ihai  «!//«  tteiier  ei« 
pre«^>  Ihr  eini««)nn  «l  hi*'aih  ku  Itir  art  of  aigbing,  it 
ma)  be  antwrif'l.  thai  uoibi*«c  <'«n  l»r  mur^etroMeont, 
a*  ti.e  li>nKur  an!  irrtb  h»\»  ii"Mi|r  y;  (o  do  In  ihU  ac- 
tion. ^Ir.  SnrrliUn  l.^«,  Im.Ic «d.  I-.  ^».|.|  ibl«  rapir^ 
•Itn,  aiMlt  ih«^  *n.i.»  »f/«,  j«  •n  aijHiitlon  nt'iMutce*- 
taiily  atCMitii  any  ibr  act  ol  ftt(htng;  bnl  (lu  lake  no 
noiMe  ibxt.  Ill  ti.!>  rate,  <!'«  4  oagbl  to  t>e  b«fuft  tba 
t)  3V7.  thumb  inch  rXuMwIoo  may  br  veiy  proper  itt 
wralory,  «heo  acrumpanicd  by  paMioti.  it  would  ka 
a«  affrried  to  riv*  It  Ihia  ati^lrationln  ordinary  speeca 
at  to  proaoaact  lb*  word  /r^rfmi  witk  a  tremor  ol 

Ooa      .  , 
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tke  voice  and  a  falleriog  of  the.  tonpi«,  or  to  ntlerihe 
word^Ju«A.wUh  •  convulsive  »n«i^^on  of  the  brea.l 
■nd  luots.  To  iheie  rea»on»  ni*y  b«  •dclwl  ibe  laws 
of  rhyme;  wbleh  oeeMWhly  exclude  IW»  -ffeclrd  pro- 
nunciation.  wid  oblige  u»  U>  give  Ihe  word  iti  uue  aoa- 
loeical  sound  :  ,    .  .  * 

"  Love  it «  MBoke,  rali'd  with  the  fame  of  ngM  , 
•'  Being  purg'd.  •  fire,  tp.rkling  io  ^^^^'^^^'^^^^ 

SWHT,  Site,  f .  898.  Perception  by  the  eye, 
the  sense  of  seeinp ;  open  view,  a  situaiion  m 
which  iiolhUig  obstrucU  the  eye ;  act  of  seeing 
or  beholding  ;  notioe,  knowledge;  eye,  instru- 
nient  of  seeing ;  aperture  pervious  to  the  eye, 
or  other  points  fixed  to  guide  Uie  eye,  as.  ine 
Sight  of  a  quadrant ;  spectacle,  show,  thing 
wonderful  to  be  seen. 

Sl&HTLESS,  shells,  «.  Wanting  sight, 
blind ;  not  sightly. 

SIGHTLY,  slteli,  a.  Pleasing  to  ttic  eye, 
striking  to  the  view. 

SIGIL,  sidjll,  «.  644.    A  seal. 

SIONTsbie;  s.  88&.  A  token  of  any  thing, 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  shown  ;  a  wonder,  ft 
niracto ;  ft  picture  hung  at  a  door,  to  give  no- 
tice  what  is  sold  within  ;  a  constellation  in  the 
Zodiack;  lypic«l  repiesentalion,  symbol; 
ft    sttbscripuou  of  one's  u«rae,  fts,  a  bign- 

To"8IGN,  ske,  r.  a.  To  mark ;  to  ratify  by 
hand  or  seal ;  to  betoken,  to  signify,  to  repre- 

SlGNkZ'*8i/nil,  «.  88.    Notice  given  by  a 

signal,  a  sign  that  gives  notiof . 
SIGNAL,  sfg'nll,  «.    I-lminent,  memorable, 

remarkable.  ,  ,.  -i 

SIGNALITY,  slg-nil^-tt,  *.     Quality  of 

something  remarkable  or  memorable. 
To  SIGNALIZE,  sig'n4Mze,  r.  a.  To  make 

eminent,  to  make  remarkable. 
SIGNALLY,  sVnil-Ct*"'-    EminenUy,  re- 

mark  ably,  memorably. 
SIGNATION,  slg-nii'shfin,  f.    Sign  given, 

act  of  betokening.  '     . 

SIGNATURE,  sig'nl.t&re,  #.468.  A  sign 
or  mark  imfiessed  upon  any  ihnig.  •  »tam»» ; 
a  rokrk  upon  any  matter,  pariicuiarly  upon 
olants  bv  which  thtir  luiure  or  medicinal 
use  if  ptiinlcdout;  proof.  e»ideiw  ;  .awona 
printer>r»ome  letter  or  figure  to  distinguiJi 
different  sheets. 
SIGNET,  sig'n^t,  f.  99.    A  seal  commonly 

used  for  the  seal-manual  of  a  king. 
SIGNIFICANCE,  tlg-nln^-kinse,     ^  ,^ 
SIGNlFICANCY,8lg-nJrfi-kin-B*,   > 
Povirer  of  sicnifyinR.  nieaning  ;  encrey,  power 
of   impressing   the  mind;    importance,  rao- 

8IGSlFlCANT,s!g.niff^-k4nt.a.  Expres- 
•ive  of  something  beyoiwl  the  eiternal  ro»rk  ; 
betokening,  standing  as  a  sign  of  something; 
expressive  or  representative  in  an  emment 
degree  ;  important,  momentouj.     .         , 

SIGNIFICANTLY,  slg-nirt^klnt-l^,  «d. 
With  force  of  expression.     ..,..., 

SIGNIFICATION,  8lg-ntf-f^kft'sh6B,  f. 
The  act  of  making  known  by  signs  ;  meaning 
eKpre»*ea  by  a  sign  or  word.     .    , 

SIGNIFICATIVE,»k-Dirrt;k4.ttv.«  Beto. 

kening  by  any  externa]  sign;  forcible,  strongly 

^SiOTIcXtORY,    8!K.n1rf*.kit*r.^    f. 

That  which  signifies  ot  betokens. 
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Xo  SIGNIFY,  sig'nirt.r.  a.   Todedaitbf 

some  token  or  sign  ;  to  mean,  to  express  ;u 
import,  to  weigh  ;  to  make  knuvra. 

To  SIGNIFY,  slg'ne-il,  r.  «.  8W.  To  ei- 
press  meaning  wiih  force.  m^-iJ.;., 

SIGNIORY,  8ene'y6.r*,  1. 118.     LordAiiN 

dominion.        ,         ,  --    .       .-v;i>k 

SIGNPOST,  slne'pi»t,  «.   That  upon  wkich 

SiVeR.  sikfir,  ad.    The  old  word  for  iirr 

SILEN CE,  sVllnse,  s.  The  state  of  hoMtog 
peace;  habitual  iBciturnity,  not  loquacitj, 
secrecy  ;  stillness.  ^  4u.«u^,- 

SILENCE,  sl'lense,tii*rr/.  Ai\ antliontitl»e 

T^SILENcST'sVli^se,  r.  «•  T6  itii,  W 
oblige  to  hold  peace.  

SILENT,  sl'lint,  a.  Not  speakiog;  lottifc 
ative  ;  still ;  not  mentiontng. 

SILENTLY,  sn^nt.|^,«d.  WitlKHit 

without  noise  L'-itbo"'  "**'^*r*.c* 
SILICIOVS,  8*4W&»,  tt.  185,  8&T 

SILICULOSE,  sl4ik.i4W,  «•  4ST.  H«k>. 

full  of  husks— See  Appendix. 
SILIGINOSE,  sUld-ji-nAse',  «.  411.  1M« 

of  fine  wheat— See  Avpemdu. 
SILIQUA.   sin^-kwi,  f.   9t.      AJ^ 

which  sia  make  a-scrupe;  the  "^"^S 

husk,  pod.  or  shell  of  socii  pl*nU  as  aieof  * 

Sll"lQUOSE,  sll.l/t.kwise',  I  a.   "^^^ 

SILK,  silk,  s.  The  thread  of  the  womi« 
turn*  afterwards  to  a  butterfly  ;  the  st««  »" 
of  the  worm'*  thread.  - 

SILKEN,  sllkVn,  a.  108.     Made  of  dX 

soft,  tender  ;  dressed  in  jilk 
SILKMEKCER,  8ilk'mer-sir,t.    AdrtJ* 

in  silk.  ,         ,     «  n         i  ■■ 

SILKWEA^'ER,  9ilk'\re-v6r,  f.  Onevw' 

trade  is  to  weave  silken  »toffs. 

SILKWORM,  silkwirro,  f.  Thewtii»tt» 

SiTkY*,'  silk*^,  a.      Made    of  sUk;  ^ 

sAlT*^!* «•  '^^  ^'"*^' ^ •'^ ^^^ 
SILLABUB,  sllla-b&b, «.  A  mUtniaofat^ 

warm  from  the  o»w  wiib  wine,  sagar.  itt 
SILLILY,  sUli-l^,  ad.    In  *  «"!  ""^ 

simpl>,  foolishly.  ^ 

SILLINESS,  8{l'li4i4s,f.  Staip«city,»^ 

ness,  harmless  folly.  .       ^^   -», 

SILLY,  silica.    Marmlesa,  in»oe««»,  ■^ 

less  ;  foohsh.  witless. 
SILLY  HOW,  shl^-hid,  #.    The 

that  covers  the  lieftd  of  the  f«ui». 
SILVAN,  sft'vin,  «.  »».    WoPdy,  i»» 

woods 


and  hard  melai.  next  in  wngbito  r|V    ^ 
thing    of   soft  splendour;    wn^J  "^ 
silver.  ,  ^^j 

SILVER,  sH'r  Jr,  a.    Made  of  rih«  ;^ 
like  silver;   havmg    a  pak  lastie.  •- 

To^'siLVER,  slrv^,r.a.    '^'2^ 
ficially  with  ftlver ;  to  adorn  wt«  •" 
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SILVERBEATER,  sll'Tir-bi-tftr,  «. 

that  foliates  tiWrr. 
8ILVERLY,  rfl'vir-U,  «d.    With  the  mp- 

£«r«tice  of  silver. 
VEftSMITH,  sll'T&r-smfrA,  «.  One  that 

works  in  silver. 
SFLVEHTttlSTLE,  8^'Y&r-M!s-d,      |  ^ 
tiILVERWEED,8irv4r-w^,  }  '* 

Plants.         ^    ,    , 
81LV£RY,  eH'T fir4,  m.    Befprinkled  with 

ailver,  sbiiiiiie  Mke  ailvrr. 
81BIAR,  t^-nir',  «.    A  woman's  robe. 
§lM1LAU,8ini'(-I&r,  88.   )a.  Hntnogeneous, 
SIMILARY,  »im'^  l^r.^,)    having  one  part 

hke    another  ;    resenitliiig,     Itaviiig     reseiu 

Mance.  ,     .     .    ,     . 

SIMILARITY,  slm-^-lir'i-t^*.     Likene«8. 
MSUliE,  sim'^-l^.  $.  06.    A  comparison  by 

wtiicti  any  tiling'  is  illustrated. 
MMILITUDB,  se-mir^-tude,  s.    Likeness, 

meniblanoe ;  cotu|nirison,  siniJe. 
SIMITAR,  sim'^t&r,  s.  88.    A  crooked  t>r 

fiicated  switrd  with  a  convex  edge.    More 

pnvperlj  spelt  Chnefar. 
To  SiMmBH^  sini'm6r,  r.  n.  08.    To  boil 
^MnitJv,  to  i/M'ii  with  a  gentle  hissing. 
SIMONY,  8lm'&n-c,s.  The  crime  of  buying 

or  scllinf  choreh  preferment, 
f^  filMPER,  shn'pftr,  r.  a.  08.    To  smile, 

cenerally  to  sro''le  foolishly. 
SOfPER,  sWpor,  s.  118.  A  smile,  generally 

a  foolish  sinilr. 
SIMPLE,  siro  pi,  a.  405.     Plain,  arUess ; 

tianMless,  nnamipoiinded,  luiminglcd ;  sillyy 

fK»t  wise,  not  cunning. 
SIMPLE,  sim'pl,  t.    A  dmple  ingredient  in 

a  medicine,  a  druK,  an  lierb. 
T08IMPLE,  sim'pl,  V.  a.    To  gather  aim- 

SmPLEN ESS,  aWpl-n^,  s.    The  qaaUty 

of  beiiif  simple. 
SIMPLER,  ^'pl-&r,  s.  08.  A  iimplist,  an 

hrrbalist. 

SIMPLETON,  8im'p|.t&n,  s.  A  siUy  mortal, 

a  tfifler.  a  foolish  fellow. 
WMPLICITY,  slm-plis'^-t^,  f.    Plainness, 

artietsiicss ;  not  subtilty,  not  abstruseness  ^ 

not  finery  ;  state  of  being  luicofupotuidcd  ; 

weakness,  sillhiess. 
To  SIMPUFY,  sWplMI,  r.  a.    To  make 

lets  complex  ;  to  reduce  to  firtt  princiulrs. 
«I91PLIST,  sWplist,  s.    One  skilled  in 

simples. 
SIMPLY,  sWpU,ad.  Without  art,  without 

aubtiltj  :  of  itself,  without  addition  ;  aiertiy  ; 

solely  :  icwlisblf,  sillily. 
SIMULA R,  stm'LUr,  $.  88.  One  that  soon. 

terfi-its.     Not  in  use. 
SIMULATION,  shn-&.l4'sh&n,«.  Ttsat  paH 

of  hypocrisy  which  prctetids  that  to  h«  whicli 

Is  UtA.  , 

3IBfULTANEOUS,sUm&l.ti'of.tM,«.  ISA. 

Actinc  together,  eiuluife  «t  il»r  laMii*  limr. 
MN,  tin,  f.  An  act  against  the  laws  ot  (Jod. 

a  vtiiUtion  of  the  laws  of  retigH'n  ;  liabltua) 

uetfiigei^ce  of  rcligi'*n. 
To  SIN,  sla,  r.  a.    To  neglect  th«  laws  of 

religion,  to  violate  the  laws  of  itllgtoii ;  to 

4«tfVnd  against  right. 
SINCE,  siase,  ad.    Because  that ;  faom  tha 

liflse  thai ;  ago,  bef«Kc  this. 


SINCE. biinse,  prq>.    After,  reckoning  from 

some  time  past  to  the  lime  present. 
SINCERE,  ab-s^re',  a.    Pure,  unmingled ; 

ticmest,  undissenibling.  unctirrupt. 
SINCERELY,  sin-sere'l*,  ad.     HonesUy, 

without  hypocrisv. 
SINCERENESS/sln.s^re'nlsas.  Honesty 
SINCERITY,  sin-sir'e-t^,        f     of  inteo- 

tion,  purity  of  mind  ;   freedom  from  hypo- 

SIn'pON,    sk'diiQ,    s.    IGG.      A    fold,    a 

wrapper. 
BINE,  shie,  s.    A  right  sine,  in  geometry,  is 

a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch 

fierpeiidicuUrJy    upon   the  diameter   drawn 
rom  lite  other  end  of  that  arch 
SINECURE,  si'ji^-k6re,  f.    An  oflfce  which 

ha*  r^venue  without  anv  emplovnient. 
SINEW,  sln'o&, «.  265.'  A  tendon,  Um  Up- 
roent  Ly  which  tlie  joints  are  moved  ;  applied 
to  whatever  gives  strength  or  compactness, 
as,  money  Is  the  Sinew  of  war;  muscle  (»r 
nerve. 

To  6!  NEW,  «in'n&,  vm.  To  knit  as  bj  ainawa. 

Not  in  use. 
SINEWED,  0)n'n4de,  a.  160.     FankUbed 

with  sinews  ;  stmttg,  firm,  vigorrmt. 
SINEWY,  8in'n&4,a.  Consisting  of  a  sinew, 

nervous  ;  stroni:,  vigorous.  ' 
SINFUL,  sin'Oftl,  a.     Alien  from  Gad ;  an- 

sanctified  ;  wicked,  iM)t  obserraut  of  religion, 

contrary  to  religion. 
SINFULLY,  sIn'fdU,  ad.     Wickedly. 
SINFULNESS,  sinfil-n^s,  $.    Alienation 

from  God,  neglect  or  violatiue  of  lite  dutias  of 

religion. 
To  SING,  sing,  r.  a.  ;  pret.  I  Sang,  orSung  ; 

port.  pau.  bung.  T.»  form  Uie  voice  to  melody, 

to  articulate  iLU<iiciillt  ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds 

luarticulateU  ;  to  miike  any  amaJI  or  ilirill 

noite  ;  to  tell,  in  pt^trv. 
To  SING,  sing,  r.  a.  400.    To  rslate  or  men. 

lion,  in  poetry  ;  to  celebrate,  to  give  praise 

to ;  to  otter  harroonionsly. 
To  SINGE,  sinje,  r.  a.    To  scorch,  to  bam* 

slightly  or  su(>ernci«lly. 
SINGER,  sW^r.  «•  ^10.    One  that  liags, 

one  whose  prwfossion  or  tosiueas  is  t*  »in^'. 
SINOINGMA8TER,    sing Ing-miis.lftr,    «. 

410.     One  who  tenches  to  sinir. 
SINGLE,  sing  gl,  a.  406.    One,  not  double ; 

particular,  individual,  not  compounded;  alone. 

Laving  no  coropani**n,  having  no  assbiant ; 

unuMrried  j  not  complicated,  nol  duplicated  ; 

pare,  nneomipt,  a  scriptural  sense;  that  in 

which  one  is  opposed  to  oae. 
To  SINGLE,  stng'gl,  r.  a.    To  choose  oat 

from  am<mg  others;   to  sequester,  to  with- 

Hmw  ;  to  take  Hl'*ue  ;  t«»  srpanita. 
SINULENESS,  slng'gl-nis,  s.    SiapUcity, 

siiratrity,  hottest  plaintiess. 
SI  N( ;  LY,  slng'Kl^,  ad,    IndividnaUy,  parti-' 

euUirly  ;  witiiuui  paHners  or  assucialas,  ho* 

rtestly,  siaiply,  »incerclv. 
SINOrLAR,aiBgg4*Ur,a.88.  ITO.  Single, 

not  Complex,  not  cwmpaiaid  ;   iu  grammar, 

•vpfessitig  ouiy  out,  not  plural;  particolar, 

uiictamplcd  ;  having  something  not  common 

lo  ctllicrs ;  alone,  thai  of  which  there  is  but 

one.  ,         .     -    .     i 

SINGl'LARm,  alag|S&-Ur'^.t^,  f.    Some 

cltaraclct  or  <|UBlity  hy  «lii6h  one  is  dtsuji. 
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guUhed  from  others ;  sny  thiiik  remarkable,  a 
curiosity*  .        .     *      . 

SINGULARLY,  slngii-lir-l^,  o<f.    P«ti- 
cularlv,  iR  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

SINISTER,  sin'nis-tfir,  a.  98,  603.    Being 
on  tlie  left  hand  ;  left,  not  right ;  bad,  devi- 
ating from  honesty,  unfair  j  unlucky,  inauspi- 
cious. 
ly  lliis  word,  thoa{h  nniformly  accented  on  the 


Bccootl  syllable  by  the  poets  quoted  bv  Johnson,  is  as 
uuifomily  sccented  on  the  arsi  by  all  onr  lexicogrt- 
pbeiY,  and  is  anifurmly  so  pronounced  by  the  btsl 
speakers.  Mr.  Narcs  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  think  that,  when  this  word  U  used  iu  its  literal 
sense,  as, 
*'  In  his  sinister  hand.  Instead  of  ball, 
•*  He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale."— I>rjrdrji. 
it  has  the  accent  on  the]  second  syllable;  bat  when 
in  the  6garative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  Ac.  on 
the  first.  This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on 
the  best  usage,  and  is  liable  to  the  objections  noticed 
under  the  word  Bowl.^Stt  Principles,  No.  495. 

SINISTROUS,  sln'nis-trusjo.  Absurd,  per- 
verse, wrong-headed. 

SINISTROUSLY,  sln'nis-trOa-l*,  ad.  With 
a  tendency  to  the  left ;  pcrversel^,  absurdly. 
Accented  accordhig  to  tlie  adjective. 

To  SINK,  slngk,  r.  n. ;  pret,  I  Sunk,  ancient- 
ly Sank ;  paH.  Sunk  or  Sunken.  To  fall  down 
through  any  medium,  not  to  swim,  U  go  to 
the  bottom  ;  to  fall  gradually  ;  to  enter  or  pe- 
netrate into  any  body  ;  to  lose  height,  to  fall 
to  a  level ;  to  lose  or  want  prominence ;  to  be 
overwhelmed  or  depressed  ;  to  be  received,  to 
be  impressed  ;  to  aecline,  to  decrease,  to  de- 
cay ;  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence  ;  to  fall  into 
any  state  worse  than  the  former,  to  tend  to 
ruin. 

To  SINK,  singk,  r.  o.  408.  To  put  under 
water,  to  disable  from  swimming  or  fluating ; 
to  delve,  to  make  by  delving  ;  to  depress,  to 
degrade  ;  to  plunge  into  destruction  ;  tt)  make 
to  fail ;  to  bring  low,  to  diminish  in  quantity  ; 
to  crush ;  to  diminish  ;  to  make  to  decline  ; 
to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

SINK,singk,s.408.  A  drain,  igakes^any  place 
witere  corruption  is  gathered. 

SINLESS,  sln'les,  ii.     Exemption  from  sin. 

SIN LESSNESS,  sinlia-nlf ,  «.  ExempUon 
from  sin. 

SIN  N  ER,  aln'nur,  t.  98.  One  at  enmity  with 
God  ;  one  not  truly  or  religiously  good  ;  an 
otreitder.  a  criminal. 

SINOEFERINO.  sln'^f-far-Ing,  f .  An  ex- 
pi.ition  or  sacrifice  fur  sin. 

81  NO  PER,  sln'A-pfir,  *.  98.  A  species  of 
earth,  ruitdle. 

To  SINUATE,  sin'yA-ite,  r.  «.  To  bend  in 
and  out.  ,       ,  ,       _ 

SINUATION,  sb-y4-4'shCui,  *.  118.  A 
bcnriine  in  and  out. 

SINUOUS,  siu'yn-fis,  o.  118.  Bending  in  and 
out. 

SI  NUS,  sVnfis,  *.  A  bay  of  the  sea,  an  open- 
ing of  U»e  land  ;  aiiy  fold  or  opening. 

To  SIP,  sip,  V.  e.  To  take  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid  m  at  the  mouth. 

SIP,  sip,  f .  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken 
in  at  the  mout  i. 

SIPHON,  sl'fdn,  s.  166.  A  pipe  through 
which  liquors  are  conveyed. 

^gPER,  stp'p&r,  a.  98.    One  that  sips. 

^^iPET,  sip'pit,  a.  99.     A  small  sop. 
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SIR,  sir,  f.  109.  The  word  of  retpcet  k 
compellation;  the  title  of  a  knight  or  Uronet; 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  Man ;  a  title  eimi 
to  the  lorn  of  beef,  which  one  of  oar  liifi 
knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  humoor. 
SIRE,  sire,  a.  A  father,  in  poetry ;  it  is 
used  of  beasts,  as,  the  horse  had  a^tood  site;  it 
is  used  in  composition,  as  graod-sire. 
SIREN,  sVrIn,  «.    A  goddess  who  enticed 

men  by  singing,  and  devoured  them. 
SIRIASIS,  s^-ri'i-sis,  a.  185,  508.    An  it. 
Bammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membniR, 
through  an  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
SIRIUS,  slr'r^&s,  a.  The  dog-star. 
SIROCCO,  si-r^klL^,  a.    The  sonth-atst  ir 

Syrian  wind. 
SIRRAH,  sAr'rl,  a.    A  compellation  of  n- 
proach  and  insult. 

ty  This  is  a  cormpUon  of  the  first  nagnitvdr.  M 
too  general  and  inveterate  to  be  reiaedied.  Mr.  Sk(n> 
dan,  Mr.  Nares,  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.  Kenrick,  ami  Mr.  f^ 
ry,  pronoance  it  as  I  have  done.  W.  Johnstn*  sImi 
prooooucrs  it  as  if  wf  men  terrak  ;  and  Mr.  Eiphi*- 
st(>n,  because  It  Is  derived  fron  Shr  and  tlM  ^ti^trjK 
tion  oh,  says  it  oaglit  to  have  the  first  syltaMc  tte 
^ir.— See  qoutation  under  the  word  Shire. 

SIROP,  or  SIRUP,  sur'rfip,  a.  166.    IV 
juice  of  vegetables  boiled  witli  sugar. 
^  The  <  in  this  word  and  its  compoaadi  feint' 

coverably  corrupted  into  short  Sf. 

SIRUPED,  s&r'rfipt,  a.  859.     Sweet  like  si- 
rup, bedewed  with  sweets. 
SIRUPY,  s&r'rfip4,  a.    Resembling  siii^ 
SISTER,  sis't&r,  «.  98.    A  «voroan  bon  d 
^  tlie  same  parents,  correlative  to  a  brother  ^  ov 
of  the  teme  faith,  a  Christian  ;  one  of  the  swr 
nature,  human  being ;  one  of  the  tamt  ktxi, 
one  of  the  same  oliice. 

SISTER-IN-LAW,  sis tir-in-liw,  s.  Ak»- 

band  or  wife's  sister. 

SISTERHOOD,  sis't&r-hftd,  s.  Tbeofieeor 
duty  of  a  sister ;  a  set  of  sisters  ;  a  aambad 
women  of  the  same  order. 

SISTERLY,  sIsHur-l^,  a.  Like  a  siitfr,  be- 
coming a  sister. 

To  SIT,  sU,  V.  n.  pret.  I  sat.  To  rest  vpas 
the  buttocks ;  to  he  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idlt- 
oess  ;  to  be  in  any  local  position ;  to  restssi 
weight  or  burden  ;  to  settle,  to  abik^ ;  * 
brood,  to  incubate  ;  to  be  placed  in  order  a 
be  |iainted  ;  to  be  in  any  situation  or  cood^ 
tion  ;  to  be  fixed,  as  an  asseosbly  ;  to  W 
placed  at  the  table  ;  to  be  in  any  nMmo  m- 
tembly  as  a  member. — To  Sit  down,  to  bcfis 
a  siege  ;  to  rest,  to  cease  as  satisfied  j  to  srfuc 
to  fix  abode. — To  Sit  out.  to  be  without  tt- 
gagement  or  employment ;  tocotitinoe  lotk 
end.— To  Sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sittint. 
to  watch,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

To  SIT,  sh,  V.  a.  To  keep  upon  the  seat ;  t» 
be  settled,  to  do  basiness. 

SITE,  she,  f .    Situation,  local  poeitlos. 

SITH,  sUkj  ad.    Since,  seeing  that.    Obaoi- 

8ITHE,orSCYTHE,siTHe,a,  The  iastit 
ment  of  mowing,  a  crooked  blade  joioed  si 
right  angles  to  a  lone  pole. 

SITTER,  sit'tir,  s.  98.  One  that  siu ;  a  bifd 
that  broods. 

SITTING,  sifting,  a.  410.    The  poftmieo' 
sitting  on  a  seat ;  the  act  of  rcsiint:  i«i  •  srst 
a  time  at  which  one  exhibits   l.t.n«rlf  t»  • 
painter;  a  ntcetiug  of  au  as>cintlj ,  aco«-« 
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of  ttad Y  onintet niittvd  ;  a  time  for  which  one 

litt  wiihout  rifting  ;  incubatinii. 
SITUATE,  Bil'tshii.4te,  purt.  «.  46S.  Placed 

with  respect  Ut  aiiv  tliinir  «••'»<?. 
SITUATION,  sil-Uhii-lt  »h6n,  #.    Local  re- 
spect, position ;  cutidiiiuii,  state. 
SIX,  likB,  i.    Twice  three,  one  more  than 

«Te. 
SIXPENCE,  tlkft'p^Qse,  i.    A  coin,  half  a 

•hiiiiiig. 
8IXSC0RE,  •Iks'akirc,  a.  Six  Uniea  twenty. 
SIXTEEN,  AJks't^^n,  a.    Six  and  ten. 
SIXTEENTH,  alJui'te^nM,  «.     The  iixth 

from  the  tenth. 
SIXTH,  liksM,  o.    The  first  after  the  fifdi, 

the  ordinal  of  six. 
SIXTH,  siksM,  f .     A  sixth  part. 
SIXTHLY,  sJks/Ale,  ad.  In  the  sixth  place. 
SIXTIETH,  siks'ti-^M,  a,  279.    The  tenth 

six  tiroes  repeated. 
SIXTY,  siks't^,  a.    Six  times  ten« 
SIZE,  size,  «.  Bulk,  quantity  of  superficies, 

ooaiparHtiTe  magnitude  ;  condition ;  any  vis- 

dus  or  i;lut)nous  substiuice. 
To  SIZE,  sUe,  r.  a.    To  adjust,  to  arrange 

according  tu  sixe  ;  to  settle,  to  fix  ;  to  cover 

with  glotini»us  matter,  to  besmear  with  s*xe. 
SIZED,  slz*d,  a.  S59.     Having  a  particular 

OMgnitude. 
SIZEABLE,  sVzl-bl,  a.  Reasonably  bulky. 
SIZER,  si'sur,#.  06.    A  certain  rank  of  stu- 
dents in  the  universities. 
8IZINESS,  sl'x^n^  s.  Glutinousness,  vis- 

co»ity. 
8IZY,  •\'*h,  a.     Viscous,  slntinous. 
SKAINSMATE,  skimz'mite,  s.    A  mess- 
mate.   Ob*'>letc. 
SKATE,  sk&te,  #.    A  flat  sea-fish ;  a  sort 

of  shoe  armed  with  iroo,  for  sliding  on  the 

ice. 
8KEAN,  sk^e,  t,    A  short  sword,  a  knifo. 
SKEO,  sk^,  s.    A  wild  plum. 
8KKGOER,  sk^g'g&r,  s.  98.    Skeggers  are 

bred  of  such  tick  salmou  that  might  not  go  to 

the  aea. 
8KRIN,skitte,s.M9.    A  knot  of  thread  or 

siJlt  wuund. 
SKELETON,  sk^ll^t&n,  •.  166.  The  bones 

uf  the  body  preserved  toother  as  much  as  can 

be  ill  their  natural  sitoatuin ;  tlic  corapages  of 

the  pfiiicipaJ  parts. 
8KEPT1CK,  sklp'tlk.  «.  S50.     One  who 

doubui,  or  pretends  tu  duubt,  of  every  thing.— 

Sec  Scirrhui. 

t^  It  is  wlib  som*  rvlactancf  I  b«v«  c^veo  tliU 
WAriJ.as  I)r.  Julmwa  h«»  wrMtm  it,  «  piar«  m  ibb 
I>krUuttary ;  tto(  Ik-c«om  Ii  It  mil  grut  rally  pr»iiouDCr<l 
In  tbit  mtMBtr,  bu  that  1  Ittknli  cuufurntog  M«r  tpcll* 
Uag  |u  a  prcvaiituf  ptubOitciaduo,  «ihrn  Uils  prouan- 
ciatloa  b  (untr«iy  tu  aoalutcy,  it  itrt^iiaitt  with  Ibe 
gfraic«i  evils  ttat  can  bapp^niua  lanxu^gv.  U'hilr 
tli«  orlciual  latMlmark  It  ttantlinir,  ibc  iiur  moprlrtur 
HMy  claMn  hit  rigbtt ;  l>aC  vbcn  obc«  tbai  U  riTaced. 
Ibrr«  ia  oo  bo|/«  of  a  retuinpiiuo.  Ilow  Dr.  J«4iBM>a 
tamM  rvoiovc  tbit  laii<liii«rk  U  aMunlBbliig.  It  it  o«c 
of  Xk<f€  aaacr«ioatable  iib«ar<lliit-t  tb«t  tumriimct  en* 
%mt  |nU»  lb*  cbaraci«r»  ai  tuco,  wb«ta«  aDUrrttaitdingt 
are  aa  nark  above  ib«  real  ot  ib«  wihIiI,  In  •••»« 
Ibiwca,  ••  ibcy  are  below  ihrm  la  oibcis.  llic  tmtb 
W,  nSM  (rval  maa  iroabivU  bim*«lf  liltia  aboai  pr»* 
ciMloa:  b«  arcflw  to  have  rartnf  at  ltlU«  for  •(ymo- 
c«  ;  aad  «v<ra  gramraatkal  ditquMnoiu  ftcfin  not 

'tevt  kan  ki*  rtVMirii«  ttady  ;  bal  wbva  wardt 
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were  to  be  precUely  < 
Ibcir  tigniflcaliont  wa 
licat**  <>h<tHf«  of  meal 
rtn(iiifie<l,  ibis  la>k,  4 
Mvme'.'  to  proent  biu 
power* ;  In  this  latxiti 
cnltft,  and  In  tbu  be  h 
and  to  ibe  e**euti*l  U 

SKEPTICAL,  sk^p 

tending  to  uiiivcr^Hl  % 
SKEPTICISM,  8k^p\ 

doubt,   pretence  ur    prufes:.luii    of  universal 

duubt. 
SKETCH,  Sketih,  s.     An  outline,  a  roogh 

drauirbt.  a  first  pinn. 
To  SKETCH,  skeUh,  r.  w.    To  draw,  by 

tracing  the  (jutline  -,  to  plan,  by  giving  the  Erst 

or  principal  moti  ai. 
SKEWEK,  sk&re,  s.  205.    A  wooden  or  iron 

pin,  u«ed  to  krfo  nie^t  in  form. 
To  SKE\VER,sk&re,  r.a.  98.  To  fastao  with 

skewers. 
SKIFF,  skffT,  i.    A  small  Ught  boat 
SKILFUL,  sklrful,  a.     Knowing,  qualified 

with  skill. 
SKILFULLY,  sklrfil^,  ad.     With  skiU, 

with  art,  with  niicomnioti  aKility,  deiteroasly. 
SKILFULNELSS,  skilffil-nis,  •.    Art,  abii- 

lity,  dexteniusiiets. 

SKILL,  skil,  »,    Knowledge  of  any  practiea 

or  art,  readiness  in  any  practice. 
To  SKILL,  skil,  r.  n.   To  be  knowing  in,  to 

be  destrrotts  nt. 
SKILLED,  skild,  a.  839.     Knowing,  dax- 

lerou^,  Jicqualt't'-rt  with. 

SKILLESS,  skil'lcs,  If.    Wanting  art.    Not 

in  u«e. 
SKILLET,  8k!l  lit,  s.  00.    A  small  kttUe  or 

boilrr. 
To  SKIM,  skkn,  r.  a.    To  clear  off  fVoro  the 

upper  part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  t»r)uw 

the  surface  ;  to  take  by  skiroming  ;  to  brush 

the  surface  lightly,  to  pats  very  near  the  sur- 

focew 
To  SKIM,  skim,  t.  a.    To  pass  lightly,  to 

glide  along. 
SKIMBLESKAMBLE,  sklm'bl-skini.bl,  a. 

Wandering  wiM.     A  cant  word* 
SKIMMER,  skim'm&r,  f .  06.  A  shallow  res* 

srI  with  which  the  scum  it  taken  otf. 
SKIMMILK,  sklnimllk',  •.  Milk  from  whic  h 

tlie  cream  has  b^-rn  takrn. 
SKIN,  skin,  •.    The  natural  covering  of  the 

flesh  ;  hide,  pelt,  that  which  is  takcu  fruui 

animals  to  make  parchmt  nt  or  leather. 
To  SKIN,»kin,r.a.  To  flay, to  strip  or  direst  of 

the  skin;  to  cover  with  ilie  skin;  to  cover 

superficially. 
SKINK,  skin-k,  f.    A  Saxtm  «n»rrf.     Drink, 

anv  thin^'  potnl^lr  ;  )»(»tt«^ 
To  ^KINK,  skfngk,  r.  a.  40«.    To  serve 

SKINKER,  sklni;k'ir,  s.    One  thM  series 

drink. 

SKINNED,  skiti'd,«.S59.    Having  the  na- 

turr  of  skill  t>r  li-athrr. 
SKIN  NEK,  skin'n6r,  t.  08.     A  dealer  io 

SKINNINBSS.skln'n^n^,  s.  The  quaHly 

of  being  ftkiniiy. 
SKINNY,  sktaoA;  a.    Omiitting  only  ol 

skill,  wanting  flesh*  '« 
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t7  659.  F^te^,  r.  n.  To  fetch  quick  bound*, 
^^uick  leaps,  to  bound  lightly  and 
curiosK '  *"  P*"  without  notice. 
glj^Q/P,  skip,  t\  a.    To  mlsg,  to  pass. 
^  i%  skJp,  ».    A  light  leap  or  bound. 
j/lPJACK,  skip'jilk,  s.     An  upstart. 
KI PKENNEL,  skip'kln-nll,  t.    A  lackey, 
a  foolboy. 
3KIPPER,  sklp'pir,  t.  98.  A  shipmaster  or 

ship  boy. 
SKIRMISH,  skirmish,  s,  108.    A  slight 
fight,  less  than  a  set  battle ;  a  contest,  a  cou- 
tentiun. 
To  SKIRMISH,  sklr'mlsh,  r.  n.    To  fight 
looselv ,  lo  fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the 
•hofck  of  the  main  battle. 
SKIRMISHER,  sklr'mish-fir,  «.    He  who 

skirmishes. 
To  SKIRRE,  skir,  r.  a.    To  scour,  to  ram- 
ble  over  in  order  to  clear. 

To  SKIRRE,  skIr,  v.  n.  To  scour,  to  scud, 
to  run  in  haste. 

SKIRRET,  sklr'rlt,  «.  99.    A  plant. 

SKIRT,  skirt,  «.  108.  The  loose  edge  of  a 
garment,  a  part  which  hangs  loose  beluw  the 
waist ;  the  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress  ; 
edge,  margin,  border,  extreme  part. 

To  SKIRT,  skirt,  «.  a.  To  border,  to  run 
along  the  edge. 

SKITTISH,  skk'tlsb,  a.  Shy,  easily  fright- 
ed ;  wanton,  volaiile  ;  changeable,  fickle. 

SKITTISHLY,  skit'tfsh-le,  ad.  Wantonly, 
uncertainlvi  fickly. 

SKITTISHNESS,  sklt'tlsh-nis,*.  Wanton- 
ness, fickleness,  siiyness. 

SKITTLE,  sklt'tl,  j.  40d.  A  piece  of  wood 
like  a  suf»ar  loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 

SKITTLES,  skft'Uz,  s.  plur, 
i^  This  wf«rd  it  Id  no  Dictionary  that  I  bave  s«ca  ; 

nor  do  I  Icnow  it»  fieri vatioo.  It  is  described  by  Jvlin- 

son,  oodif  tbe  word  Logsatt,  to  be  kittU'piM  set  ap 

and  tlirown  down  by  «  b>  wl  :  but  what  kittlfvin^t 

are  nciUier  lie  nor  an>   other  of  oar  lexicographers 

inform  as. 

SKONCE,  sk^nse,  «.— See  Sconce, 
SKREEN,  ski  k^a,  s.  246.   Riddle  or  coarse 

sieve  ;  any  thing  by  which  the  sun  »>r  weather 

is  kept  ulT;    shelter,  concealoieut.      Better 

written  Screen. 
To  SKREEN,  skr^,  r.  a.    To  riddle,  to 

sift ;  to  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather ; 

to  shelter  or  protect. 
8KUE,  sk6,  a.  335.    Oblique,  sidelong. 
To  SKULK,  skdlk,  r.  »,    To  hide,  to  lurk 

in  fear  or  inalice. 
SKULL,  skil, «.  The  bone  that  enclosei  the 

head ;  a  shoal. 
SKULLCAP,  sk&llLlp,«.    A  headpiece. 
SKY,  sk^l,  «.  160.    The  region  which  sur- 

rounds  this  earth  beyond  the  atmosphere  -,  it 

is  taken  fur  the  whole  region  without  the 

earth  ;  the  heavens  :  the  weather. 
8KYEY,«ki;'^,a.    Ethereal. 
SKYCOLOUR,8kM'k6l.&r,«.  AnwEureco- 

loiv.  the  colour  of  the  sky. 
SKYCOLOURED.akM'k&l.&r'd,  «.    Blue, 

asure,  like  the  «ky. 
SKYDYED,  skM'dide.  a.  Coloured  like  the 


,  flu  8S,  dtfll— mi  tt,  mlt  95-~p1iie  l«5u>2n  107*  bA  Ut,  «iff  lil, 
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SKYISH, 

ether. 
SKYLARK,  skcVllrk,«. 

and  »in^5. 
SKVUGHT,  skMlite,  «.   A  window  plic«i 

in  a  ro«im,  iMit  laterally,  but  in  tbe  cciUog. 
SKYROCKET,  akei'rdk-it,  a.    A  kiik4  of 

firework,  which  Hies  high,  and  borus  m  it 

flies. 
SLAB,  slilb,  t.   A  puddle ;  a  plane  of  steoe, 

at,  a  marble  Slab^ 
SLAB,  sllb,  a.  Thick,  riBcous,  glntinow. 
To  SLABBER,  sUb'b&r,  or  sldb'b&r,  a.  t. 

To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  tlie  muutb,  to  drv 

vel ;  to  shed  or  pour  any  tliinj;. 

t^  The  second  sound  of  thit  word  b  bjr  wmfk  At 
more  otual  one  ;  bat,  ••  it  it  in  direct  oppositioa  l»  ifei 
ortbofra(*by,  it  ou^bt  to  be  discoantcji«QC«<i,  a*)  ik 
a  restored  to  iu  unc  sound.  Correei  Mage  srew 
•oaiewbat  inclined  to  Ihia  reformat ioa,  anri  every 
lover  of  correctness  oa^bt  to  favoar  iU 

SLABBERER,  •lib^&r.^,  a.  VB.    He  whi 

slabbers. 
SLABBY,  sllb'b^,  0.    Thick,  Tlscous;  wet, 

floody. 
SLACK,  slik,  a.    Loose ;  remiaa :  relaxed. 
To  SLACK,  silk,  Ir.  a.  To  be 

To  SLACKEN,  fllklc'n,  lOS.  /     reraim,  to 
neglect ;  to  lose  tlie  power  of  owhewm ;  b 
abbte  ;  to  languish,  to  flag. 
To  SLACK,  sUk,  ^  }  e,.  «.  To  loose*.  H 

To  SLACKEN,  sllk'k'n,)  make  less  ti(bt; 
to  relax,  to  remit ;  toeaie,  to  raitifmie;  locawe 
to   be  remitted  ;  to  cruroMc ;  to  nee  led ;  •§ 
reoress  ;  to  inake  less  ouick  and  forcible. 
SLACK,  slik,  a.  Small  coal,  coal  brokea  to 

SAiail  carts. 
SLACKLY,  8lika^,ad.  Loosely,  BegUgMllj, 

rcroi»sly. 
SLACKNESS,  BlAk'nU,  «.    LooMtten^aot 
tightness;    negli>rence,  remisaneas;   mmtL  • 
tendeiiCA' ;  weakness. 
SLAG,  fi^g,  f.     The  dross  or  recreaeit  fi 

metal. 
SLAIE,  sl&,  a.    A  wearer's  reed. 
SLAIN,  slJine.    The  part  pass,  of  Slay. 
To  SLAKE,  alike,  r.  a.    Toqueack,  leci- 
tinguish. 

t^  J  bcf«  it  a  cornnK  p*"— Klua  H iMs  ««4  *• 
the  \rord  slurk.  I  bit  is  ilic  word,  at  Dr.  JobMM  «^ 
senrea,  from  %rtiicb  it  is  evidently  deitvcd  ;  batMt 
has  acquired  a  di»linet  and  appropriated  meanisc  < 
i»  with  treat  pro|iii«iy  tbat  U  dHfora  a  mile  tfwm  m 
original,  both  in  ortliu(rapbtr  and  proMact«4M. 

All  oar  oribtH;(*i«t»antle  In  pruoovuctNf  this  w««4 
rvfttlarly  ;  bot,  n  Mr.  Smith  obwrrea,  Wicilajera  mi 
tl.e!r  taboarers  aniwrsally  proaoancr  It  with  the  *mt 
«,  as  If  wriuen  stack  ;  and  it  oMy  be  added,  Aal  Ike 
tarreetcu  speakers,  when  aatafthe  partleipial  aMM. 
live  ki  th«  wonia  mm Hmt^twt  Ume,  pr«««>aii«7the  a  ta 


tiM  same  a 

Tb  SLAM,  slim,  r.  a. '    To  tlaaskter,  to 

CTush ;    to  win  ail  the  Uickt  In  a  Jiand  al 

whist. 
SLAM,  sUm,  f.     A  teim  at  whist,  wkem  dU 

the  tricks  in  a  hand  are  won. 
To  SLANDER,  sUn'dir,  v.  a. 78.  To ceaMR 

falsely,  to  belie. 
SLANDER,  aUad&r.  #.    False  Mvectif*; 

disgrace*  reproach  ;  ditrrpoiatiofi.  til  txmmt. 
SLANDERER,  fllndftr-Qr,  s.  One  \vW  br> 

lies  another  one  wbolajfahlseiap 
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4r  wr,  a5l  f6»-4ibe  in,  fib  ITS,  bill  ITS^il  999— pftftnd  Sit— lAin  466,  trm  469. 

n^ANDEROim,  Slla'd&r.fts,  c  S14.    Ut. 

irrin|[  reproftclrful  falsehoods  ;  conUluing  n;. 

pru«chfui  faU«buo<)s,  calumnious. 
SLANDEROUSLY,  8lin'd&r.&s.l^,ad.  Ca- 

iumniuoslv.  witlj  false  reproach. 
SLA  NG,  Mn^,    The  pret.  of  Sliag. 
8LANK,Bi4iigk,«.    Aaherb. 
SL.\NT,  «Unl,  re.  ^       )  a.  Oblique,  not  dU 
SLANTiNO,  jUntlog,/    rect, iot  perpeii. 


dkuhr. 

8LANTLY,  illnta^  ^?-     1  ^  Obliquely, 
SLANTWISE,  ftliot'irlsep}    not  perpcudi' 

cutarly,  »l(»(>ed* 
SLA  F,  slip, «.    A  fmart  Mow. 
SLA  1%  slip,  ml.    Witb  a  Midden  and  Ttolent 

blow. 
Tb  SLAP,  slip,  ».  «.    To  strike  with  « 


SLAI>DASH,£llp.dlsh',  imUrj.  AU  nt  once. 

A  low  word. 
To  SLASH,  sllsh,  r.  a.    To  cut,  to  cut  with 

lonx  cats ;  to  lasb.— Slash  is  improper. 
To  SLASH,  sUsfa,  r.  n.  To  strike  at  random 

wiUi  a  sword. 
SL\8U,  sHah,  s.    Cut,  wound ;  a  cut  in 

dot  la. 
SLATCH,  sUtsh,  «.    The  middle  part  of  a 

rupe  iM  cable  thai  haiif^s  down  loose. 
SLATE,  alilo, «.  A  grsy  fossile  stone,  easily 

brukcu  into  ibio  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover 

bnus^s,  ur  to  write  upon. 
To  SLATE,  slite,  r.  a.  To  corer  the  rooC;  to 

tile. 
SLATER,  slli'tir,  «.  96.    One  who  covers 

wiiii  tlatfs  ur  tiles. 

SLATTERN,  slit't&m,  t.  96.  A  woman  ne> 

gligcat.  not  clrgaiit  or  nice 
SLATTERN  L  Y,flllt't&m4Lad.  Negligentia 

drras,  inelet:ant  iu  drcts. — Atk, 
To  SLATTERN    AWAY,   sllt'tarn-A-wA, 

T.  a.     To  luse  b^  negligence.— Mttjoa. 
SLATY,  sll't^,  a.     Having  the  juOure  oT 

sJaie. 
81«A  VT,  stive,  i.  One  mancipated  to  a  mas- 
ter, i*ot  a  frciuian,  a  de^«>.dcnt. 
To  9LA\£,  slive,  r.  a.  To  drudge,  to  moll, 

tu  luM, 
SLAVER,  sllv'&r,  «.  98. 

from  the  m«utit,  diiv«K 
To  SLAVER,  sliv'ir,  ».  n. 

wicti  s^tittle  ;  Uierait  s.  r.tle, 
To  SLAVER,  sliv'iir,  r.  a. 

drivel* 
SUkVEftER,  stirir-^r,  •.  98.    One  who 

cantMH  bold  his  spittkc,  a  drvvellcr,  an  idiot. 
M«AVERY,sU'viir4, 4.467.  Servitude,  Ac 

ooiHiitMHi  :{  a  slave,  the  ulhcea  «*l  ■  slavi . 
SLAUGHTER,  sliw'tir,  a.  SIS, S90.  Maasa- 

ere.  destructjoii  bv  tlie  sword. 
To  SLAUGHTER,  sl&w  t6r,  r. «.  Tomasai. 

ere,  to  tiay,  to  kill  with  the  sword. 
8LACGHTERHOUSE,   sltw^t&r-hddse,  a. 

Htfose    lit    whicli  Leasu  are  kiUcd  fttt   dit 

IfOtther. 
SLAUGHTERMAN,  sliw  t^r-mln,  s.    One 

c«ipbiTed  io  kiilhii;. 
SLAUGHTEROUS,   sliwtftr&s,  a.     De- 

atnictive.  luu/dcrous. 
8LAVtSfl,sliVith,a.  8«nrila,  mean,  btfa, 

<lepcndenii 
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Spittle  running 
To  be  smeared 
To  smear  whh 


SLAVISHLY,  sll'T!sh-U,  ad.     SarrUely, 

iiieanlj. 
SLAVISHNESS,  sU'vlsh-nls,  s.   Serrility, 

meanness. 
To  SLAY,  sl4,  ».  a. ;  prei.  Slew ;  per*. pass. 

SUin.  TiO,    To  kill,  to  hutcbcr,  to  put  to 

death. 

SLAYER,  Mir,  s.  98.    Killer,  mnnierer, 

destroyer. 
SLEAZY,  sl^a^,  a.  SS7.    Weak,  wanting 

substance. 
SLED,  sl^,  f .    A  carriage  drawn  without 

wheels. 

SLEDDED,  sl^'did,  c.  99.  Mounted  on  a 
sled. 

SLEDGE,  slidje,  s.  A  lal^  hearr  ham- 
nier  ;  a  carria^je  without  wheels,  or  wath  very 
low  wheils. 

SLEEK,  sl^^,  a.  346.  Smooth,  glossy. 

To  SLEEK,  sl^^k,  r.  a.  To  comb  smooth  and 
oven  ;  io  render  aoli.  aaiouih,  or  iclossy. 

SLEEKLY,  sl^^k1e,ad.  Smoothly,  gtoesily. 

To  SLEEP,  slWp,  r.  a.  246.  To  take  rtsst 
by  suspension  tn  tlie  mentnl  powers  ;  to  rest, 
to  be  moti unless  ;  to  live  thouglitlestly  ;  ti>  be 
dead»  deaili  being  a  state  from  which  man  will 
•oraeiinea  awake  j  to  be  iiialleniive,  not  vigi- 
lant :  to  be  unnouced  or  uiiatteMde4l. 

SLEEP,  sle^p,  «.  Repose,  vest,  suspension 
of  Ui«  menial  powers,  slumber. 

SLEEPER,  sl^p'&r,  t.  96.  One  who  sleeps ; 
a  lasy  inactive  dronr  ;  that  which  lies  dor- 
mam,  or  witlioot  effect;  a  fish* 

SLEEPILY,  sl^p^.l^,  ad.  Drowsily,  with 
desire  to  sleep;  dully,  lasily  ;  stupidly. 

SLEEPINESS,  sl4p'^:n6,  s.  Drowii- 
neas,  disposition  to  sleep,  toaWthy  to  keep 
awake. 

SijEEPLESS,  sl^lja,  a.  Wanting  sleep. 

SLEEPY,  tl^V^.  o.    Diovrsy,  dUposed  to 

sleeji  ;  Sopurilrruus,  CUJsiii^  sleep. 

SLEET,  slrct,  «.  246.    A  kind  of  smooth  or 

final  I  hall  ur  snow,  not  falling  iu  flakes,  but 

single  particles. 
T6  SLEET,  sl^t,  r.  a.    To  snow  in  smaU 

j'articlcs  iiitermtieU  with  rain. 
SLKETV',  slitt e,  a.    Briagiag  sleet. 
SLEEVE,  sle^v, a.  246.    The  part  oT a  gar- 

ntcht  that  cuvrrs  the  arras  ;  a  fiah. 
SLEEVED,  sl^4v'd,a.  S69.  Having  sleeves. 
SLEEVELESS,sU^vlis^  Wanting  aleeves; 

weMinf  ffosonableness,  wmitiog  propriety. 
SL&ICMT,alile,s.95S.    Artlhl  triok,  can- 

iitoff  artifice,  ^eiteroes  pmetlce. 
SLKMOKR^  Slinkier,  a.  96.    Thin,  smJI  ia 

circioutereitce  compared  with  the  knigth;  smell 

in  y»  •aiai,  Ikaeiug  a  Sue  shape;   alight; 

small,  weak  ;  eparmie ;  not  naittly  supplied. 
SL£ND«lLV,^ln'aAr4^,  «/.     WRhoot 

buU  ;  »li,;hily.  meanU. 

ftLEM  »HUNte88,  sl^'dfir-nis,  s.  ThivMaa, 

aamHoe^s  «*f  oii^umfcrence ;  want  of  balk  or 
•tfrnjrth  :  •l«Khlne«s  ;  want  of  plenty. 

SL«PT,  Af^jA.    The  pret.  of  Sleep. 

SLEW,  slA,  266.    The  pret.  of  Slay. 

To  SLEY,  sli,  r.  a.  S69.  Te  part  or  twist 
hHoihrrarift.— SceToStMvc.  * 
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pieces ;  to  cut  into  parts  ;  to  cat  oflT;  to  cut, 
to  divide. 
SLICE,  filise, «.     A  broad  piece  cat  off;  a 
broad  piece  ;  a  bruad  lie  an  fixed  in  a  handle, 
8  peel,  a  spatula. 
SLID,  slid.     The  pret.  of  Slide. 
SLIDD£N,  sHdd'n,  103.  Tiie  part.  pass,  of 

Slide. 
To  SLIDDER,  slid'dar,  r.  n.  98.    To  slide 

with  interruotioiu 
To  SLIDE,  8lld«,  r.  m.  ;  Slid,  pret, ;  Slidden, 
pixrU  pass.     'Vu  pass  along  siiiiiothl^,  to  glide  ; 
to  move  without  change  of  the  foot  ;  to  pass 
along  by  silent  and  uiiobserTed  progression  *, 
to  pass  silently  and  gradually  frcro  good  to 
bad  ;  to  pass  without  difficulty  or  <ibstruction ; 
to  move  upon  the  ice   by  a  single  iiu pulse, 
without  change  of  feet;  to  fall  hy  errour;  to  be 
not  ^rm  ;  to  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 
or  flow. 
To  SLIDE,  slide,  r.  a.     To  pass  imper- 
ceptibly. 
SLIDE,  slide,  s.  Smooth  and  easy  passage ; 

slow  even  course. 
SLIDER,  sl&'d&r,  s.    He  who  slides. 
SLIGHT,  slite,  a.  393.    Small,  inconsidera- 
ble  ;  weak  ;  negligent  -,  foolish,  wettk  of  mind ; 
uot  strong,  thin,  as,  a  Slight  silk. 
SLIGHT,  slite,  «•.    Neglect,  contempt;  arti- 
fice, cunning,  r)ractice. 
To  SLIGHT,  slUe,  r.  a.    To  neglect,  to  dis- 
regard ;  to  throw  carelessly. — To  Slight  over, 
to  treat  or_perforra  carelessly. 
SLIGHTER,  bli'tur,  s.  98.     One  who  disre- 
gards. 
SUGHTINGLY,  sll'tlng-l^,  «d.  410.  With- 

out  reverence,  with  contempt. 
SLIGHTLY,  sllte'l^,  cd.   NegligenUy,  con- 
teroptuottsly ;  weakJy,  without  force ;  without 
worth. 
SLIGUTNESS,    sUte'D^s,   $.     Weakness, 
want  of  strength ;   negligence,  want  of  at- 
tention. 
SLIM,  slim,  ad.    Slender,  thin  of  shape. 
SLIME,  slime,  $,    Viscous  mire,  any  glati- 

nous  substance. 
SLIMINESS,8llW-n2s,s.  Viscosity,  glati- 

nous  matter. 
SLIMY,  sli'm^,  a.    Orerspread  with  slime ; 

viscous,  glutinous. 
SLINESS,  sll'n^s,  s .    Designing  artifice. 
SLING,  sling,  f.  410.     A  missile  weapon 
made  by  a  strap  ;  a  throw,  a  stroke ;  a  kind 
of  hanging  bandage. 
To  SUNG,  sling,  s.  c.  To  throw  by  a  sling ; 
to  throw,  to  cast ;  to  bang  loosely  by  a  string ; 
to  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 
SLINGER,  sling^Ar,  f .  409, 410.    Cm  ^who 

slings  or  uses  tlie  sling. 
To  SLINK,  slfaigk,  r.  n. ;  pret.  Slank.    To 

sneak,  to  steal  out  of  the  way. 
To  SLINGK,  slingk,  r.  a.  408,  410.  To  cast, 

to  miscarrv  of. 
To  SLIP,  slip,  c.  H.    To  slide,  not  to  tread 
firm  ;  to  move  or  fly  out  of  place  ;  to  sueak,  to 
slink  ;  to  glide,  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 
perceptibly :  to  fail  into  fault  or  erruor;  to 
escape,  to  fall  out  of  tlie  memory. 
To  SLIP,  slip,  V.  a.   To  convey  secretly ;  to 
lose  by  nt- gligcncc;  to  part  twigs  from  the  main 
1  body  by  laceration ;  to  eict^m  from,  to  leave 
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slyly ;  to  let  loose ;  to  throw  off  iny  11ib< 

tiiat  holds  one  ;  U>  pass  over  iiegligeaU^. 
SLIP,  slip,  s.    The  act  of  slipiiiag,  a  (abt 

step ;  errour,  mistake,  fault ;  a  twij;  Uura  froa 

the  main  stock  ;  a  leash  ur  string  lu  vkKh  s 

dog  is  held  ;  an  escape,  a  drseitiuiii  a  U^ 

narniw  piece. 
SLIPBOARD,  slip'b6rd,  f.  A  board  slidis^ 

in  crooves. 
SLIPKNOT,  slVn^t,'*  A  bow  knot,  a  kscrt 

easily  untied. 
SLIPPER,  sUppfir,  f.  98.     A  shoe  witt 

out  leather  behind,  into  which  the  foot  %k» 

easily. 
SLIPPERINESS,  8l?p'pftr-*-nls,  t.    Sliir 

or  quality  of  being  slippery,  tmoothBess,  (li& 

ness  ;  iincertaintv,  want  of  firm  foftiRg. 
SLIPPERY,   slip'p6r4,  a.     Smooth,  gUb; 

not  affording  firm  fooling  ;  hard  to  hujd,  kvC 

to  keep ;  not  standing  firm  ;  uncertaia,cliiaa^ 

able  ;  nut  citaste. 
SLIPPY,  sHp'p^,  a.    Slippery. 
SLIPSHOD,    slIp'shAd,    a.      Hanair  ih* 

shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the  heels,  but  baitij 

slipped  on. 
SLIPSLOP,  slipslop,  ».    Weak  UqiH#;  ti- 

fectation  of  using  elegant  words,  aiHi  nasuk 

ing  them. 
To  SLIT,  slit,  V.  n. ;  pret.  and  p€rf.  Slitss* 

Slitlcd.    To  cut  hmgwise. 
S  LIT,  slit, «.  A  long  cut  and  narrow  opesii:. 
To  SLIVK,  slUe,        \r,  h.  To  split,  U>  I- 
To  SLIVER,  sliV&r,/     vide   longwise,  v 

tear  off  longwise. 
SLIVER,  sli'vfir,  t.  98.    A  hranch  ton  st 
SLOATS,  sl6ts,  s.  295.    SloaU  of  a  cart  n 

those  onder-pieces  which  keep  tlie  botum^ 

gether. 
SLOBBER,    8l6l/b&r,   s.       SUrer.-S<t 

Slabber. 
SLOE,  8l6,  s.  296.    The  fruit  of  the  Uaci 

thorn. 
SLOOP,  sl&ip,  t.  S06.    A  smaU  ship. 
SLOP,  sl6p,  t.   Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  ir 

kind. 
SLOP,  sl6p,s.    Generally  used  in  tWp^i^ 

ral.    Trowsers,  open  breeches. 
SLOPE,  sl^pe,  o.    Oblique,  not  peipci^ 

cular. 
SLOPE,  sl6pe,  s.  An  obliqoe  directioa,  0* 

thing  obliquely  directed  ;  declivity,  g^^ 

cut  or  formed  with  declivity. 
SLOPE,  sl6pe,  ad.    Obliquely,  not  peq« 

dicularly. 
To  SLOPE,  slApe,  e.  a.  To  form  to  obti^^ 

or  declivity,  to  direct  obliquely. 
To  SLOPE,  slApe,  r.  H.    To  take  an  obhf* 

or  declivous  direction. 
SLOPENESS,slApe'n^,s.    ObUqoity,  «J^ 

cliviiy. 
SLOPEWISE,  slApe'wUe. «.     OhUqaely 
SLOPINGLY,  sliping-l^  ad.  410.     0> 

liquely. 
SLOPPY.  sMp'pf ,  a.    Miry  and  wet 
SLOT,  sldt,s.    The  track  of  •  deer 
SLOTH,   s\Uk,   9.   407.      Laxiness,  sic 
gishncss,  idleness ;  an  animal  of  twj  •*•* 
motion. 
SLOTHFUL,  alAaiil,  «.    Laxy,  slagp*- 
dull  of  motion. 
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8LOTHFULLY,tl6«A'fftl4.«d.  Wlthslot^. 
SLOTHFULNESS,  sli/Vminls,  i.  Lazi- 
ticM,  •lacKisliness,  iimctivity. 

SLOUCH,  8la&t8h,«.313.  Ad^wncutlook, 
•  depression  of  ilie  head ;  ft  mail  wbu  luoks 
heavy  and  cluwniih. 

To  SLOUCH.  8l&6tsh,  v.  n.  To  have  a  down- 
cast  clowiiifth  li>ok. 

SLOVEN,  il&T'v^,  8.  103.  A  man  inde- 
cently negligent  of  cleaiiliiie»s,  a  man  dirtily 
dressed. 

SLOVENLINESS,  sl&vV&i.l^.nls,  f.  In- 
decent  negligence  of  dress,  neglect  of  clean- 
liness. 

SLOVENLY,  sliv'v^n-l*.  a.  Negligent  of 
dress,  itegligent  of  neatness,  not  cleaiily. 

SLOVENLY,  tl&y'v^.l^,  ad.  In  a  coarse 
ioetegaut  manner. 

SLOVEN  RY,  slif'vln-ri,  $.  Dirtinesi, 
wdiit  of  neatness. 

SLOUOH,  sl^d,  «.  318,  390.    A  deep  miry 

s£r)UGH,  slftC  8.  301.  The  skin  which  a 
serpent  casu  off  at  his  jteriudicaJ  reiiuTatiuii ; 
tkc  part  that  separates  Iruro  a  foul  sure. 

SLOUGHY,  slift'i,  «.  Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

SLOW,  slA,  a.  324.  Not  swift,  tiot  quick  of 
motion  ;  late,  nut  htipprnine  in  a  short  time  ; 
nut  ready,  not  ^uick ;  acting  with  delibera- 
tion ;  doll,  inactive  ;  dull,  heavy  in  wit. 

SLOW,  sl6.  „  In  composition,  is  an  adrerb. 

Slowly. 
To  SLOW,  slA,  r.  a.    To  delay,  to  procrasti- 
nate.   Not  in  a«e. 
SLOWLY,  sl^l^,  €d.    Not  speedily ;   not 

soon  ^  not  hasti^ ;   liot  promptly ;   tardily, 

slor|P«lily<' 
^LO WN ESS,  sli'nes,  s.    Smallness  of  mo- 

lion  ;   want  of  velocity ;  length  of  time  in 

which  any  tiling  acts  or  is  broueht  to  pa»s  ; 

daliiess  to  admit  conviction  or  affection ;  want 

of  promptness  ;  deliberation,  cool  delay  j  di- 

latorir)e»s,  prticrastination. 
8LOWORM,  sl&'w&rro, s.    The  blind  worm, 

«  small  viper. 
To  SLUBBER,  sl&b1)&r,  v.  c  08.    To  do 

any  thing  lazily  or  imucrlectly,  or  with  idle 

kurry  ;  to  stain,  to  dauo  ;  to  cover  coarsely  or 

carrfessly. 
SLUBBERDEOULLION,  siab-bJr^^gfir- 

yio,  •.     A  sorry  wretch.     A  low  word. 
SLUDGE,  sl6dje,f.    Mire,  dirt  mixed  with 

wmtrr. 
8LUO,  slfig,  8.    An  idler,  a  drone  ;  a  kind 

uf  slow  cfcepinz  simil  i  a  cylindrical  or  oval 

piece  of  rartai  >li«jt  fr-iiu  a  j:un. 
SLUGGARD,  sl6g'g6rd,  i.  88.   An  ioacUve 

Uxy  fellow. 
To  SLUGGARDISE,  slfiggir-dkc,  v. a.  To 

ntake  idle,  to  make  dronish. 
S LUGGISH,  sluggish,  a.    Lasy,  slothful. 
SLUGGISHLY,  slAg'gish-l^,  ad.     Laaily, 

SLt^GisilNESS,sl&g'g!sh.n^.  Sloth,  U- 

giiwt;  idleness. 
SLUICE,  sl&se,  s.  S4S.     A  Watergate;  a 

#04*d£aie.  a  vent  for  waler. 
Tu  SLUICE,  sl^,  t.  a.    Tto  emit  by  flood- 

i9sies. 
ftLUICY.  sl&'s^,  a.    Falliag  in  streams  as 

Oam  a  sluice  pr  floodgate. 
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To  SLUMBER,  slfim'bftr,  v.  a.    To  sleep 

lightly,  to  be  notawukenor  in  profound  sleep; 
to  sleep,  to  repose.— Sleep  and  Slumber  are 
often  C4Mtfoundcd  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  negli- 
gence and  supineness. 

SLUMBER,  sl&m'bQr,  s.  98.  Light  sleep ; 
sleep,  reptfse. 

SLUMBEROUS,  sl&ro^&r-^;     «.  Sopori- 

SLUMBERY,  sldm'bur-^,  J  feroos.caus- 
inu  sleep ;  sleepy. 

SLUNG,  slQng.    The  pret.  and  part  pass. 


The  pret.  and  parL  pass. 


of  Sling. 
SLUNK,  sl&ngk. 

of  Slink. 
To  SLUR,  si  fir,  r.  a.    To  sully,  to  soil ;  to 

pass  lightly  ;  to  cht*at,  to  tiick. 
S  LUR,  sl^r, «.    Slight  disgrace. 
SLUT,  sl&t,  f.     A  dirty  woman ;  a  word  of 

siicht  contempt  to  a  woimui. 

SLUTTERY,  sl&l't&r-^,  s.  6i7.  The  quali- 
ties or  practice  of  a  slut. 

SLUTTISH,  sluttish,  a.  Nasty,  dirty,  in- 
decei:tlv  net^lii:cnt  of  cleanliness. 

SLUTTISHLY,  8l6t'tisbl^,  ad.  In  a  sluttish 
manner,  nustilv.  dirtily. 

SLUTTlSHNtisS,  slfit't?sh-n2s,  s.  The 
qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut,  nasiiuess,  dirti- 
ness. 

SLY,  sll,  a.  Meanly  artful,  secretly  insi- 
dious. 

SLYLY,  tW'ih,  ad.  With  secret  artifice,  in- 
sidiously. 

To  SMACK,  smik,  r.  a.  To  be  tinctured 
with  any  i^articular  taste  ;  to  have  a  tincture 
or  qnality  infused  ;  to  make  a  noise  by  sepa- 
ration of  the  lips  BtroniflT  pressed  together,  as 
after  a  taste ;  to  kiss  with  a  close  cumpresMon 
of  tlie  lips. 

To  SMACK,  smlk,  r.  a.  To  kiss ;  to  make 
an  V  quick  smart  noise. 

SMACK,  smik,  s.  Taste,  flavour ;  ,tinc- 
ture,  quality  from  someihinK  miied  ;  a  •mall 
qoautity,  a  taste ;  tha  act  nf  parting  the  Hps 
audibly,  as  after  a  pleasing  tasia  ;  a  load  kbs; 
a  small  ship. 

SMALL,  smill,  a.  a4.  Little  io  qnantitj ; 
slender,  minute  ;  little  in  degree  ;  Utile  in  im- 
p<Yta»ce,  petty ;  little  in  the  principal  quality, 
as.  Small  beer ;  not  strong,  weak. 

SMALL,  sm&ll,  s.  The  small  ornanow  part 
of  any  thing,  particularly  applied  to  the  leg. 

SMALLCOAL,  smiUlt^,  a.  LitUe  wood 
coals  used  to  light  fires. 

SM  A  LLCR AFT,  smillltrAfI,  a.  A  KtUe  ves- 
sel below  the  dcoominatiun  of  ship. 

SMALLPOX,  smiU-p^ks',  s.  406.  Aaerap. 
five  distemper  of  great  malignity. 

SMALLNESS,  sm&ira^s.  LitUeness,  not 
greatness  ;  want  of  bulk,  minuteness  ;  weak- 
ness. 

SMALLY,  smtll^,  wl.    In'a  little  quantity, 

witii  uiinutenets,  in  a  little  or  low  degree. 
SM  ARAGDINE,  smirAg'dia,  a.  140.  Mada 

of  enterald,  lesembliiif!  emerald. 
SMART,  smirt,  «.  78.     Quick,  pungent, 

lively  pain  ;  pain,  corporeal  ur  intellectuaL 
To  SMART,  smirt,  r.  a.  To  feel  quick  Uvely 

pain  ;  to  fori  pain  of  body  or  mii«d. 
SM  A  RT,  smIrt,  a.    Pungent,  sharp ;  qniok, 

vigorous ;  acuie^  witty  -,  brisk,  lively. 
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43M ART,  cmirt,  $.  A  fellow  affectiDg  brisk- 
nets  and  vivacity. 
SMARTLY,  smirtii,  ad.    After  a  iinart 

manner,  ftharpl^,  briskly. 
SMARTNESS,  smlrtnls,  $.  The  quality  of 

being  smart,  quicicness,    vigour ',   liveliuest, 

briskness,  wittiiiess. 
SM  ATCH,  Bmitah,  s.  Taste,  tinctare.twaBg ; 

a  bird. 
To  SMATTER,  smit'lfir,  r.  n.    To  hare  a 

slight  superficial  knowledge;  to  talk  super- 


ficinlly  or  iguorantlv. 

It'tir,  f .  »8. 


SM ATTCR,  smit'tir,  t .  9S,  Superficial  or 
sli^'ht  knowledge. 

SMATTERER,  8m4t'tGr-fir,  j.  One  who  has 
a  slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 

To  SMEAR,  sm^er,  v.  a,  227.  To  overspread 
with  somethiot:  viscous  and  adhesive,  to  be- 
smear ;  to  soil,  to  ctnitaminate. 

1SMEARY,  sme^r  ^,  a.    Dauby,  adhesive. 

To  SMELL,  smell,  r.  a.  To  perceive  by  the 
nose  ;  to  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

To  SMELL,  smill,  r.  n.  To  strike  the  nos- 
trils; to  have  any  particular  scent;  to  have  a 
particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any  quality ; 
to  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

tSMELL,  sm^ll  s.  Power  of  smelling,  the 
sense  <'f  wliicii  the  nose  is  the  organ ;  scent, 
powiT  of  atfcctittcihe  nose. 

SMELLER,  smlrlur, ».  98.   He  who  smells. 

SMELLFEAST,  smlllT&ste,  s.  A  parasite, 
one  who  haunts  good  tables. 

SMELT,  smilt.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
Smell.   ' 

SMELT,  smilt,  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 

To  SMELT,  sm^t,  e.  «.  To  melt  ore,  so  as 
to  extract  the  metal. 

SMELTER,  smllt'&r, «.  96.  One  who  melts 
ore. 

To  SMERK,  Jm&rk,  v.  a.  To  smile  wan- 
tonly. 

SMERKY,  or  SMIRRY,  smirk'e,  106.  a. 
Nice,  taart,  jaunty. 

SMERL1N,  smirlln,  t .     A  fish. 

8M1CKET,  smik'kit,  i .  99.  The  under  gar- 
ment of  a  woman. 

T« SMILE,  smile,  r.  a.  To  express  pleasure 
by  the  countenance ;  to  express  slight  con- 
tempt ;  4o  look  ^y  or  joyous  ;  to  be  favoura- 
ble, lo  be  propiHuus. 

(SMILE,  smile,  «.    A  look  of  pleasure  or 

kindness. 
,  SMILINGLY,  tmllbg-l^,  ad.  410.    With  a 
look  of  pleasure. 

To^MIRCH,  smlrlsh,  e.  a.  108.  To  cloud, 
to  dusk,  to  toil. 

ToSMIRK,Bm&rk,r.ii. 
i^  JoboMii  4l«aaet  this  wonl  "  To  l«ok  afftctedljr 

•oft  or  kind  ,-  Ath  **  To  smile  waoioiily  ;"  and  Ma- 

•oa  deftu«s  tbc  subuantivc  *0tirk  lo  be  "  •  sttthrfl 

saiil*.**    A^  appear*  to  mr  tu  have  comr  the  nearest 

to  lb«  Inie  stfolttcatioo  ;  but  tbe  qnaliiy  of  wanloo* 

SMM  do«»  aol  aaMR  to  enitr  into  tbe  irt«r«  of  tbi«  word  : 

lb«  gcnaioc  meaiiiiis  seems  to  b«  Ibat  wbirb  b«  bat 

Cliven  as  from  Spencer  nadcr  Um  ailjecitve  «airr*, 

^bkch    si^Riftes    nicfi    smart ;    tberefore    lh«    verb 

laoy  p«rbaps  doC  I>«  improperly  deftncU  to  be  To  as- 

-faoM  a  pleasaac  vivacity  of  coualeiiaMee. 

8M1T,  snit    The  part.  pass,  of  Smite. 

<b  SMITE,  smite,  r.  a. ;  yrct.  Smote  ;  ptrt» 
pm.  Slit,  Smitten.    To  strike ;  to  kill,  to  de- 
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ttrojr ;  to  efliot,  to  ehssten  ;  Co  afectviihaBj 

passion. 
To  SMITE,  smite,  v.  n.    To  strike,  U>  oA- 

lide. 
SMITER,  smVt&r,  s.  9S.    He  who  vites. 
SMITH,  smith,  s.  467.  One  who  fotget  wiUi 

bis  harombr,  one  who  works  ui  laetals. 
SMITHCRAFT,  smi^Jb'krift,  s.  The  art  of i 

smith. 
SMITHERY,  8m!eVfir4,  s.    The  shop  oft 

smith. 
SMITHY,  smWh,  s.    The  woik-shop  d  i 

smith. 
SMITTEN,  smltYo,  103.  The  part.  pas.  < 

Smite. 
SMOCK,  sm6k,  s.    The  imder  garmeit  cf  i 

woman,  a  shift. 
SMOCKFACED,  smik  Aste,^  159.   Pll^ 

faced,  maidenly. 
SMOKE,  sm6ke,  s.   The  visible  etBaviac 

s«H}ty  exhalation  from  any  tiling  buniiiifr. 
To  SMOKE,  smoke,  r.  a.     To  emUtdart 

exhalation  by  4ieat ;  to  move  with  sueh  ivr, 

ness  as  to  kindle ;  to  smell  ur  bunt  om  » 

use  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 
ToSMOKE,sm^ke,r.a.  To  scent  by  smel' 

or  dry  in  smoke ;  to  Smoke  a  pipe  ;  to  w 

nut,  to  find  out. 
SMOKER,  smATtfir,  s.  98.     One  that  i-n 

or  perfumes  by  smoke  ;  one  that  is^e^  tute^ 

in  a  pipe. 
SMOKELESS,  sm&kells,  a.      UaiiB{  i> 

smoke. 
SMOKY,  smh'kh,  a.    Emitting  Baakc^ 

mid ;    having  the  appearance  or  tMiut  • 

smiike  ;  noisome  witli  sre|>ke. 
SMOOTH,  sm6&TH,  a.  S06, 467.  Eves  a  ^ 

surface,  level ;  evenly  spread,  gloasj ;  c^^ 

in  pace,  without  starts  or  obatnictiou ,  ^ 

iiif(,  soft;  mild,  adulatory. 
To  SMOOTH,  sm&6TH,  v.  a.     To  levdl  ^ 

make  even  on  the  surface  ;  tu  work  inta  s  t-^ 

uniform  mass  ;  to  make  easy,  to  rid  frua  •" 

sUuetioti ;  to  make  flowing,  to  free  fro«  k^ 

ness  ;  to  palliate,  to  soften  ;  to  calia,  to  x*" 

lify  ;  to  eake  ;  to  flatter,  to  soften  witk  ^ 

dishments. 
SMOOTHFACED^   smWiHlkste,   e.  » 

Mild-looking,  havitif!  a  soft  air. 
SMOOTHLY,  smWrHl*,  «i.   Evenly  ;»^ 

even  glide  ;  without  obstruction,  easily.*^ 

ly  ;  with  s<»fi  and  bland  language. 
SMOOTHNESS,  smMran^, «.    E««^ 

on  the  surface ;  softness  or  mildness  **  • 

palate ;  sweetness  and  softness  uf  mui^ 

blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 
SMOTE,  smAte.    The  pret.  of  Saila. 
To  SMOTHER,  sm&TH'dr,  r.  a.  4iB.    " 

suffocate  with  siaoke,  or  by  cxdeaioa^  ^ 

air ;  to  suppress. 
SMOTHER,  smfrm'&r,  t .  98.  k  rtite  dm 

piession ;  smoke,  thick  dasu 
SMOTHER,«mfrrH'&r,r.B.  T6 

out  vent  ;  to  be  supprrssed  or  kept 
SMOULIJERINO,  «mAl'dftr.in«,{«3«n* 
SMOi;LDRY,smAldr*,  S18.        Ja»d*i^ 

itig  without  venU 
SMUU,sm&g.a.  Nice,  spmce,  ^ 

afTeetation  of  niceness. 
To  SMUGGLE,  sm&a^gl.r. a.  4M.  l^"f" 

or  export  goodi  widuiutpaymeiarf  »^ 
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mJOOLCR,  ■mig'gl.iir,  fl.  98.  A  wretch 
who  iroporu  or  c&porU  goudt  without  paj- 
iiicnt  wf  the  custiMnt. 

M  UGLY,  smAga^,  ad.    Neatly,  sprucely. 
MUGNESS,   •in&g'a^   «»      SpraceneM, 

lic^tiivkt. 

VLUT,  »ia&t,  s.  A  apot  nade  with  toot  or 
cuaj ;  mutt  or  blackness  gaUitrcd  on  corn, 
•niidevr ;  obtcenily. 

o  SMUT,  sm&t,  V.  a.    To  stain,  to  mark 
with  »4K)t  ur  conJ ;  tu  laint  with  mildew. 
[>  SMt7T«  sm&t,  r.  a.    To  gather  must. 
0  SMUTCH,  smitsh,  o.  «.    To  black  with 
imuke. 

VltTTILY,  sm&fti-l^,  ad.  Blackly,  smoki- 
iy  ;  obtccnely. 

ni^mNESS,  smfit't^-ols,  s.  SuU  fiom 
smoke  ;  ubsceiiritess. 

Vf  UTTY,  smOt't^,  a.   Black  with  smuke  or 
coal  ;  tainted  with  mildew  ;  ubscrnc. 
SACK,  soik,  f.    A  share,  a  part  taken  by 
compact- 

S  A  FFLE,  snlrfl,  s.  405.  A  bridle  which 
crosses  the  nose  ;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  iindlc. 
»  SNAFFLE,  solffl,  r.  a.  To  bridU,  to 
lioM  iu  a  hridir,  to  roanaiEr. 
SAO,  salg,  «.  A  jag  or  sharp  protube- 
rance ;  a  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  sia:iding  be- 
vund  the  rest. 

NAGGED,  snlg'e^^SOO.I  a.  Full  of 
SAGGY,  snlg'gf,  S8S.  J  snags,  full  of 
sharp  protubcraikCtB ;  shooting  into  sharp 
points. 

SAIL,  n4le,  s .  202.  A  slimy  animal  which 
civept  oil  plants,  tome  with  sheili  on  their 
backs ;  a  name  given  to  a  drone,  fVom  the 
slow  motion  of  a  mail. 
SAKE,  snkke,  s.    A  serpent  of  tiM  gtri- 

fsrous  kind,  distinguishcil  from  the  viper, 
he  snake's  bite  is  liarroiess. 
SAKEROOT,  saike'r&it,  s.     A  species 
nf  birthwort  growing  iu   Virgioia  and   Ca- 

SAKESHEAD,  sakks'h^d,  f.    A  plant. 

NAKEWEED,sa4ke'w^H«>    A  plant 

SAKEWOOD,  snkke'wAd,  s.    A  kind  of 

wood  used  iu  medicine. 

SAKY,sttk1t^,  a.    Serpentine,  belonging 

to  m  snake,  rctemblUig  a  snake  ;  having  ser- 

pentt. 

>  SNAP,  snip,  r.  a.    To  break  at  onoe,  to 

break  short  ;    to  strike   with  a  sharp  short 

noiwe ;  to  bite  ;  to  catcii  suddenly  and  uuei- 

pt«tedly  ;  lo  treat  with  sharp  language. 

9  SNA'P,  snip,  V.  a.    To  break  short,  to 

fall  asunder;  to  make  anetfbrtto  bite  with 

eagerness. 

S  AP,  snAp,  s.  The  act  of  bieaking  with  a 

quick  motJMn  ;  a  greedy  fellow  ;  «  quick  eager 

brtr  ;  a  Catch,  a  llx'ft. 

SAPDRAGON,snip'drlg-&n,t.  A  plant; 
a  k^nd  of  idaj. 

N  APPKR,  snIp'pAr,  t.  9S.  One  who  snaps. 
NAPPISH,  snip'plsh,<.     Eager  to  bite; 

\t^r9i%U,  ^hArp  III  rr.iK. 

N  APPISHLY,  snip'plih-l^,  od.    Pee»i»h- 

U.  UrtK. 

N  APPISHNESS.snip'pish.n^,t.  PeevUh- 

•  <r»*,  l«iliif«i. 

NAPSACK,  snipsik,  s.-Sea  Knapsoirk. 
A  soldier's  bag. 
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j  SNARE,  sn&re,  s.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an 
aa!raal,  a  |iiii,  a  net ;  any  thing  by  which  oi<o 
is  entrapped  ur  entangled. 

To  SNARE,  snkre,  v.  a.  To  entrap,  to  en- 
tangle. 

To  SNARL,  snirl,  r.  n.  To  growl  as  an 
angry  aiiiiiial ;  to  S(  eak  roughly,  to  talk  in 
rude  terms. 

SNARLER,  snir'lftr,  $.  06.  One  who  snarls; 
a  gr«»wKng,  surlv,  quarrelsome  frllow. 

;  SN  ARY,  sdk'r^,'a.     EnUngling,  insidiona. 

To  SNATCH,  snAuh,  r.  a.  To  seize  any  thing 
hastily  ;  to  transfKKt  or  carry  suddenly. 

SNATCH,  snitsh,  s.  A  hasty  catch ;  a  short 
fit  of  vigorous  action ;  a  broken  or  interrupted 
action  ;  a  short  fit. 

SNATCHER,  snAtsh'ir,  t.  98.  One  that 
unatches. 

SNATCHING LY,  8nAt8h'?ng-l4,  ad.  410. 
Hastilv,  with  interruption. 

To  SNEAK,  sneke,  e.  a.  227.  To  creep 
■Ijly,  to  come  or  j(n  as  if  afraid  to  be  teen ; 
to  behave  with  meanness  and  servility,  to 
crouch. 

SNEAKER,  sn^lc&r,  s.  98.  A  smaU  bowl  of 
punch. 

SNEAKING,  snaking,  porf.  a.  Servile, 
m^HUt  low  ;  covetous,  niggardly. 

SN£AKlNGLY,sn^'king-ll,«d.410.  Mean* 
ly,  servilely. 

SNEAKUP,  sn^ip,  s.  A  cowardly,  creep- 
ing, iiuidiotts  scooodreU 

To  SNEAP,  so^pe,  r.  a.  227.  To  repiimand, 
to  check  ;  to  nip.     N4>t  in  use. 

To  S  N  EER,  sn^re,  r.  e.  240.  To  show  con- 
tempt by  looks  I  to  insinval*  contempt  by 
covert  expressions  ;  to  utter  with  griiaace  ;  to 
show  awkward  mirth.  , 

SNEER,  sn^ra,  s.  A  look  of  contemptuous 
ridicule ;  an  expression  of  ludicrous  scivrn. 

To  SNEEZE,  snMze,  r.  a.  240.  To  emit 
wind  audibly  by  tlie  nose. 

SNEEZE,  snlUze,*^  Emission  of  wind  audi- 
bly bv  the  nose. 

SN EFiSEWORT,  snUz'wArt,  t.     A  plant 

S  N  CT,  snit,  s.    The  fat  of  a  deer. 

SNICK-AND.SN£E,8nlk'iud.sn^',s.  A 
com^ist  With  knives. 

To  SNIFF,  sn!f,  r.  a.  To  draw  breath  audi- 
bly by  thf  nose. 

To  SNIP,  snfp,  r.  a.  To  cut  at  once  with 
scissors. 

SNIP,  snip,  t.  A  single  cut  with  scissors ; 
a  small  shrrd. 

SNIPE,  snipe,  s.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a 
hint!  bill  ;  a  fu.d,  a  blKkhead. 

SNIPPER,snip'p6r,  ff.  08.   One  who  snipe. 

SNIPPET,  salppH,  ff.  A  smaU  part,  a 
share. 

SNIPSNAP,  snip'snip,  i.    Tart  dUlogue. 

SNIVEL,  sniv'v'l,  ff.  102.   Snot,  the  ranninf 

uf  (l|r   \une. 

To  SNIVEL,  snfv'vl,  r.  a.    To  run  at  tha 

•  !••%  •  .   t  •  crv  ascliildrriu 

SNIVKLLEU,  suiv  v'l.&r,  ff.  96.   A  weeper, 

a  weak  Uiuciitrr. 
To  SNORE,  sn&re,  r.  a.    To  breathe  hard 

liirough  the  nose,  as  men  in  sleep. 
SNORE,  snAre,  s.    Audible  respiratioa  of 

sleepcra  through  the  i 
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To  SNORT,  Bn&rt,  v.  a.  To  blow  through  the 

iKise  as  n  liifih-mettled  horse. 
SNOT,  8n6t,  ».    The  mucus  or  the  nose. 
SNOTTY,  snAt't^,  a.    Full  of  snot. 
SNOUT,  sn^ut,  <.  318.  The  nose  of  a  beast ; 

the  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt ;  tlie  nosel  or 

end  of  aiijr  hollow  pipe. 
SNOUTED,  sn^it'ed,  a.  Haring  a  snout. 
SNOW,  8n6,  s.  324.     The  small  particles  of 

water  frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 
To  SNOW,  an6,  v.  n.    To  have  snow  fall. 
To   SNOW,    sd6,   V,  a.     To    scatter  Uke 

•now. 

SNOWBALL,  8n&^ill,  $.  A  round  lump  of 
congealed  snow. 

SNO  WBROTH,  8n&^r6M,  s.  Very  cold  li- 
quor. 

SNOWDROP,  snA'drdp, «.  An  early  flower. 
SNOW-WHITE,  snATiwUe,  a.      White  as 
snow. 

SNOWY,  snb'h,  a.  White  like  snow;  abound- 
ing with  snow. 

To  SNUB,  snfib,  c.  «.  To  check,  to  repri- 
mand ;  to  nip. 

SNUFF,  sn&f,  s.  The  useless  excrescence 
of  a  candle  ;  a  candle  almost  burnt  out ;  the 
fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining  after  the 
ilaroc  ;  resentment  expressed  by  sniffling,  per- 
verse resentment ;  powdered  tooacco  taken  by 
the  nose. 

To  SNUFF,  sn&f,  r.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the 
breath ;  to  scent ;  to  crop  the  candle. 

To  SNUFF,  sn&f,  r.  n.  To  snort,  to  draw 
breath  by  the  nose  ;  to  sniff,  in  contempt 

SNUFFBOX,  sn&fbdks,  t.  The  box  in  which 
snuff  is  carried. 

SNUFFERS,  snfifffirB,  $.  The  instrument 
with  which  the  candle  is  clipped. 

To  SNUFFLE,  snfiffl,  r.  n.  405.  To  speak 
through  the  nose,  to  breathe  hard  through  the 
nose. 

To  SNUG,  sn&g,  v.  n.    To  lie  close. 

SNUG,  so&g,  a.  Close,  free  from  any  incon- 
venience ;  close,  out  of  notice ;  slyly  or  insi- 
diously close. 

To  SNUGGLE,  snVgl,  via.  405.  To  lie 
close,  to  lie  warm. 

SO,  sA,  ad.  In  like  manner ;  it  answers  to 
As  either  preceding  or  following  ;  to  sudi  a 
degree  ;  in  such  a  manner  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  thus,  in  this  manner  ;  therefore,  for  this 
reason,  in  consequence  of  this ;  on  these  terms, 
noting  a  conditional  petition ;  provided  that, 
on  condition  that ;  m  like  manner,  noting 
conces»ion  of  one  proposition  and  assumption 
of  another,  answering  to  As  ;  it  notes  a  kind 
of  abrupt  beginning.  Well ;  a  word  of  as- 
sumption. Thus  be  it ;  a  form  of  petition.—^ 
so,  an  exclamation  after  something  done  or 
known :  indifferently ;  not  much  amiss  or 
well. — So  then,  thus  tlien  it  is  that,  therefore. 

To  SOAK,  sAke,  r.  ti.  295.  To  lie  steeped  in 
rooitturf  ;  to  enter  by  degrees  into  pores  ;  to 
drink  ijluttonoosly  and  inifniperately. 

To  SOAK,  sAke,  r.  (f.  To  roaceratf  in  any 
moisture,  to  Meff»,  to  kee|»  wrt  till  uioisiure  is 
'MuliilH.'d,  to  drench  ;  to  drain,  to  exhaust. 

SOAP,  sope,  s.  295.  A  substance  used  in 
waslijug. 
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SOAPBOILER,  s6pel>&il-^,f.  OvvhiM 

trade  is  to  make  soap. 
SOAPWORT,  s^pe'wirt,  f .    Is  a  specks  d 

campion. 

To  SOAR,  sire,  r.  n.  295.  To  fly  tl«a,tx) 
tower,  to  mount,  properly  to  fly  without  nii- 
ble  oction  of  the  winxs;  to  mouot  intel- 
lectually, to  tower  with  the  mind ;  lo  n» 
high. 

SOAR,  s&re,  $,    Towering  flight 

To  SOB,  86b,  t.  m.  To  heare  audibly  witi 
cnnvulsiTe  sorrow.  lu  sigh  with  convoUiua. 

SOB,  §6b,  s,  A  couTulsive  sigh,  a  cei- 
▼ulsive  act  of  respiration  obstructed  bj  he- 
tow, 

SOBER,'sAl>ir,  a.  98.  Temperate,  paities^ 
larly  in  lienors ;  not  overpowrrrd  by  drio* 
not  road,  nght  in  the  understanding ;  rtfait. 
calm,  free  from  inordinate  passion ;  semu 
solemn,  grave. 

To  SOBER,  8Al>&r,  r.  a.    To  make  sober. 

SOBERLY,  sA^fir-li,  ad.  Without  iil«- 
perance  ;  without  madness ;  tcroperatcl|.ft- 
derately ;  coolly,  calmly. 

SOBERNESS,  8i^fir-nls,  ff.  Tcmpertaceo 
drink ;  calmness,  freedom  from  enthasiai> 
coolness. 

SOBRIETY,  sA-brl'i-ti,  ,f .  Teropemce* 
drink  ;  general  temperance  ;  freedom  (n-n- 
ordinate  passion ;  calmness,  coolness  ;  tci>^ 
ness,  gravity. 

SOCCAGE,  sikTskdje,  *.  90.  A  tenurf  i 
lands  for  certain  inferior  or  husbandry  tcrrtr 
to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

SOCIABILITY,  sA-she-i-bll  e-t^,  i .  StOr 
ral  tendency  to  be  sociable. — JUium. 

SOCIABLE,  sA'shM-bl,  a.  405.  Fit  Ir  W 
conjoined  ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  geivcrsl  •*- 
rest ;  friendly,  familiar  *,  inclined  to  c* 
pany. 

SOCIABLE,  sA'shM-bl,  f .  A  kind  of  kii 
exalted  phaeton,  with  two  seaU  facinf  <«3 
other,  and  a  box  for  the  driver. — JUajMi. 

SOCIABLENESS,sA'shM-bl>nls,f.  Is^- 
nation  to  companT  and  conTerse  ;  frcedo*  - 
conversation,  gooa  fellowship. 

SOCIABLY,  sA'shM-bU,  ad,  CooTenib^ 
as  a  companion. 

SOCIAL,  s^'shil,  a.  t57.  RelaUng  to  a  s^ 
ral  or  publick  interest ;  easy  to  mix  in  frWu^ 
gayety  ;  consisting  in  union  i*  con*ersr  •  > 
ar»ot»er. 

SOCIALNESS,  s^shll-nls,  s.  The  q»l^ 
of  being  social. 

SOCIETY,  si-sl'^-t^,  f .  460.  Vnion  of  wt' 
in  one  general  interest ;  numbers  united 
one  interest,  community  ;  coiupaiiy,  coo'tr* 
partnership,  union  nn  equal  ternis- 

SOCINIAN^sA-sin'ein.f.  Onewhosd^ 
the  tenets  of  Socinus —  Matm 

SOCK,  sAk,  i.  Something  put  betweea  *- 
f<K*t  and  shoe  ;  tlie  shi>c  ot  the  ancient  cv**'- 
actors. 

SOCKET,  sAkTttt,  i .  99.     Any  holltrw  y^r 
generally  the  hoi!<»tv  «.f  «  candlesikk  .     •   • 
ceptacte  of  the  e^c  ;  any  hollow  that  nxr 
sometliin;!  iiisertrd. 

SOCLE,  sA'kl,  f.  405.  With  arclitec t>,  •  «- 
square  member  under  the  bases uf  ^<dcti*» ' 
sutues  and  voks.— See  V«Uc> 
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SOD,  «M.  f .    A  turf,  a  clod. 

SODALITY,  »^dlr^-t*,  f .    A  fellowship, 

a  frHtrrnitj. 
SODDEN,  84kl'd*D.     The  part    pass,    of 

Sccllif,  105.     Boiled,  teethed. 
To  SODER,  sid'dur,  r.  a.  98.    To  cement 

with  tome  metal  lick  matter. 
SODER,  sAO'dur,  j.— See  Solder.  Metallick 

cerornt. 
SOEVER,  sA^v'ir,  ad.  98.  A  word  properly 

j.»ined  with  a  pronouit  or  adverb,  as  wnoto- 

efer,  whatnocvrr.  howsoever. 
SOFA,  s6  fi,  f.  92.  A  splendid  seat  covered 

with  carpets. 
SOFT,  Ud.  a.  163.     Not  hard;  ductile; 

tfexible,  yielding;    tender,  timoroo*;    mild* 

lieolle.  meek,  civil ;  placid  ;  effeminate,  vi. 

cioouljr    nice ;    delicate,     elegantly    tender ; 

weak,  itmple  ;  trottotb,  flowing. 

^  Wb«n  tbis  word  U  accomp«nied  br  emotioa,  it 
k  Kuiirtlote*  Icnftbened  inUi  smr/t,  u  Mr.  Sheridin 
U»  marked  it ;  bnt  io  other  case*  such  a  proaanclaiioo 
borders  on  valgmrit) . 

SOI-X   sift,  interj.    Hold!   stop!  not   so 

fiia! 
To  SOFTEN,  siffn,  v.  o.  472.    To  make 

soft,  to  make  less  hard  ;  to  make  lets  fierce  or 

obsUnale ;  to  make  easy,  tu  compose  ;  lu  make 

lets  harsh. 
To  SOFTEN,  s6rrn,  r.  a.  108.    To  grow 

less  hard  ;  to  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob- 

ftimite. 
50FTLY,  siffl^,  ad.    Without  hardness; 

not  violently,  not  forcibly  ;  not  loudly  ;  fieully, 

placidl3r  ;  mildlv.  tenderly. 
JOFTENER,   siffn-ir,  f.     That   which 

makes  soft :  oi»e  who  palliates. 
SOFTNESS,  sift'uis,  s.    Quality  contrary 

to  hardness;  mildness;  gentleness;  efferoii.acy, 

vicioas  delicacy  ;  timorousness,  pusillanimitv, 

qualify  contrary  to  harshiurss ;  easiness  to  be 

atfecud  ;  meekness. 
•OHO,  s^h6',  mieij.  A  form  of  calling  from 

a  distant  place, 
•o  SOIL,  sto,  r.  a.  299.    To  fool,  to  dirt, 

to  pollute,  to  stain,  to  sully  ;  to  dung,  to  ma« 

nure. 
OIL,  §4?l,  f.    Dirt,  spot,  pollution,  foul- 

ncsa  ;  ground,  earth,  ci>i>sidered  with  relation 
to  Ks  TCgetalive  qualities  j  land,  country  ; 
dang,  compost ;  cot  grass  given  to  cattle. 
OILINF^S,  sJ^ile.n^,!.  St^io,  foulness. 
OILURE,  s&iry&rc,  s.  US.  Stain,  poUu- 
tjoo.     N«ft  in  use. 

b  SOJOURN,  sAjftm,  r.  n.  314.  To  dwell 
%nr  wliere  for  a  time,  to  live  as  iM»t  at  home, 
to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  habitation. 
f^  TkU  verb  sad  ooaa,  a«  may  be  leen  Io  Jt.husofi. 
•  varnmsiy  sccrutrd  by  the  poets  ;  Init  uut  iniMlvru 
tbo«pA«U  bavc  In  K*»<*'^"l  zi^ru  lh«>  acrrul  fo  ihe 
^  aylUbic  of  botb  word*.  Dr.  Kentkk,  Perry, 
ndck,  and  Bacbanan,  acrrul  Ikc  scotod  tyUabI*; 
il  Dr.  Jobiiton,  Mr.  Sht-nUan,  Dr.  A»li,  Mr.  N*ie«, 
.  JmlkmHon,  Baiky,  Barclay,  and  Frn..ia«.  ik»  SrM. 
r.  Scoii  glvra  boUi  acc«ol>,  batibaiua  Ibc  Urtttylta- 
^  thv  ArM  i^larr. 

OJOURN,  sA'jfim,  f.     A  temporary  reai- 
d^ticr,  «  casual  and  rv*  m  tiled  lianiuiion.; 
OJOURNER,  sAjdm-Or,  $.    A  temporary 
dweller. 

o  SOLACE,  sAllAa,  r.  c.  91,  Ui.  To  con- 
fuftf  to  cbetr.  to  amuse. 
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To  SOLACE,  skills,  v.  n. 

fort. 
SOLACE,  s6l'l43,  f.      Comfort,   pleasure, 

alleviation,  that  which  gives  comfort  or  plea* 

sure. 
SOLAR,  sAl4r, 544.  la.  Being  of  the  sun ; 
SOLARV,8A'lir.e,    J    belonging  to  the  sun; 

measured  by  the  sun. 
SOLD,  s6ld.    The  pret  and  pait.  pass,  of 

Sell. 
SOLD,  sild,  f.  Military  pay,  warlike  enter- 

tainment. 
SOLDAN,  s^rdln,  s.    The  emperor  of  the 

Turks.  - 

To  SOLDER,  s6rdar,  r.  a.  To  unite  or  fasten 

with  any  kind  of  nictilUck  cement ;  to  mend, 

to  unite  any  thing  broken. 

t^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  favoar  wHtin{  this  word 
wttboQt  the  I,  as  tl  is  sometimvs  pronooncvd  ;  bat  Iba 
many  rxamoles  he  has  broaubt  wbeie  it  u  spell  wliU 
/  show  sofllclenily  how  inacb  this  orllioc^^P^y  <*  **<•* 
bltshcd.  It  la  hi|hly  probalMc  that  onitUiif  tbv  soand 
of  I  in  this  word  began  with  inerbanicks ;  and  as  tba 
word  has  been  lately  liule  nsed,  earrpi  in  m««baalcal 
operations,  ihli  ptoiiaDciatlon  hascrvpt  lulu  oar  Dlc- 
tiuoarles,  bai  ou(ht  out  lu  t>e  fXtcndrd  Io  the  libcr«l 
and  metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  It  i«  dei  ived  from 
Ihe  Latin  soUdare^  the  Italian  ioldart^  or  ihc  French 
smiHer:  and,  when  other  lblnj{»  arv  equal,  Dr  John- 
»on*s  role  of  deriving  words  rather  from  ihe  French 
Ihan  Ihe  Latin  Is  cciulnly  a  food  otie.  but  nueht  noc 
to  overturn  a  settled  orthofrapby,  which  has  a  more 
ori|lnal  lansnaKc  than  the  French  in  iu  favunr. 
Thouib  onr  urtbocpUU  afree  lu  leavlnc  ovC  the  i, 
tbcy  differ  in  prouoooclos  the  a.  Sheildan  sunnds  Ih« 
o  as  in  sod;  W.  Johnston  as  in  tobtr ;  aii>i  Mr.  Karcs 
aalbed*plitbonc«w.  Mr.  «nilh  says  that  Mr.  Walker 
pronuBhces  the  /  In  this  word,  hnl  every  workman 
lironounccs  It  as  rhvrolng  vt\lh /udder:  to  which  it 
may  bt  answered,  that  workmen  onuht  to  take  ihcir 
proiianciailon  from  Kbolars,  aad  uut  scholars  from 
workmen.— See  Ci^. 

SOLDER,  sil'dftr,  a.     MeUllick  cement. 
SOLDERER,  s^l'd&r-dr, «.  One  that  solders 

or  amends. 
SOLDIER,  sAl'j&r,  t.  293,  S7G.    A  fighting 

man,  a  warrior ;  it  is  generally  used  of  the 

common    men     as   distinct    from    the    com- 
manders. 

ty  No  orlhornist,  except  W.  Johnston,  loaves  not 
lb«  I  In  Ibis  word  ;  bat  I  have  frvquonlly  had  occasion 
to  differ  from  this  gentlemao,  and  io  ihia  1  do  de- 
voQtly. 

SOLDIERLIKE,  sil  jfirUke,  I  a.  Martial, 

SOLDIERLY,sAl'j6r-l*,4U4.  S  miliUry, 
becoming  a  soldier. 

SOLDIERSHIP,  sArjur.shIp,  t.  404.  Mili- 
tary character,  martial  qualities,  l>chaviuur 
becomini*  a  soldier. 

SOLDIERY,  sAl'jfiris  ».  Body  of  mlliUry 
men,  soldiers  collectively  ;  suldieiship,  mar- 
tial skill. 

SOLE,  s^le,  f.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ; 
the  bottom  of  the  shot* ;  the  pi^rl  of  any 
thintf  that  toucliis  the  ground  ;  a  kind  of  sea- 
iish. 

To  SOLE,  sAle,  r.  «.  To  furnish  with  solea, 
a«,  to  S«»le  a  pair  of  sh.es. 

SOLE,  sMe,  a.    Single,  only  ;  in  law,  not 

married. 

SOU-XISM,  silt  -akm,  $.  503.  Unfitness  of 

our  wind  to  ai  other. 
SOLELY,  sAlel*,  tfd.— Sec  Wholty.  Singly, 

only. 
SOLEMN,  t^r^m,  c.  411.     AnniTerMnr^ 
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obfervird  onoe  a  yen ;  feligioiuly  grave ;  mt- 
ful,  striking  with  seriousness ;  grave,  aifect- 
edU?  serious. 

80LEMNESS,  s6nlm.Bl8,    ')f.  Ceremony 

SOLEMNITY,  sAl^mn^-l^,  f  or  rite  an- 
nually performed  ;  religious  ceremony  ;  awful 
cereiBODy  or  procession ;  manner  of  acting 
awfully  serious  ;  gravity,  steady  seriousness  ; 
awful  grandeur*  sober  dignity  ;  affected  gra- 
vity. 

SOLEMNIZATION,  fl^l.lim-n^-si'iliiik  9. 
The  act  of  solemnizinf;. 

To  SOLEMNIZE,  sillim^he,  v,  tu  To 
dignify  by  particular  fornalities,  to  celebrate ; 
to  perform  religiously  once  aycar. 

SOLEMNLY,  ■dl'llm.!^,  atL  Witk  anaal 
religious  ceremonies  ;  with  formal  gravity  and 
•tateliness ;  with  affected  gravity  ;  with  reli- 
gious seriousness. 

To  SOLICIT,  fl^-lis'slt,  r.  eu  To  importune, 
to  entreat ;  to  call  to  action,  to  excite ;  to  iap 
plore,  to  ask  ;  to  attempt,  to  try  to  obbiitt ;.  to 
disturb,  to  disquiet — See  Obedience* 

SOLICITATION,  fA-lis-^-tli'shiin,  *.  Im- 
portunity ;  act  of  importuning ;  invitation, 
excitement. 

SOUCITOR,  s&.l?s1t-&r,  s.  166.  One  who 
petitions  for  another ;  one  who  does  in  Chan- 
cery the  business  which  is  dune  by  attorneys 
in  other  courts. 

SOLICITOUS,  sA-l!9%}t.&s,  a.  tl4.  Anxi- 
ous,  careful,  concerned. 

SOLICITOUSLY,  fl^-lis'sk-if-l^yOd.  Anxi- 
ously  ;  carefully. 

SOUCITUDE,  sA-lIs'si-tftde,  f .  Anxiety, 
carefulness. 

SOLICn;RESS,  sA-lls'It-trle,  s.  A  woman 
who  petitions  for  another. 

SOLID,  s^l'id,  a.  Not  fluid;  not  hollow, 
compact,  dense;  having  all  the  geometrical 
dimensions  ;  strong,  firm  ;  sound,  not  weak- 
ly i  real,  not  empty  ;  true,  not  fsilacious  ;  not 
liftht,  not  soperncial ;  grave,  profound. 

SOLID,  861'id,  8,  544.  In  physick,  the  part 
containinf;  the  fluids. 

SOLIDITY,  sA.lid'i-ti,  f.  Fulness  of  mat- 
ter, not  Ixillowness  ;  firmness,  hardness,  com- 
pactness ;  density  ;  truth,  not  fallaciousness, 
intellectual  strenmh,  certainty. 

SOLIDLY,  86n?d-l^,  ad.  Firmly,  densely, 
compactly  ;  truly,  on  goud  ground. 

SOLIDNICSS,  8inid-nes,f.  Firmness,  den- 

SOtiLOQUY,  »6.lini.lew^,  s.  A  discourse 
made  by  mic  in  Hoiitiidc  to  himself. 

SOLITAIRE.  sAl-l^-tire',  s.  4  recluse,  a 
heruiil ;  an  (irnaiueiit  fi>r  the  nt-ck. 

SOLITARILY,  sin^-li-ri-l^,  ad.  In  soli- 
tude ;  without  companv. 

SOUTARINESS,  siJl  li-ti-r^n^s,  t .  Soli- 
tude, forbearance  of  company,  habitual  reiire- 
nient. 

SOLITARY^  s6n^-tl-r^,  a.  Living  alone; 
retired,  gl<>oro>,  di»mal  ;  sin^ile 

SOLITARY,  S4ln^ti-r^,  t.  One  that  Uves 
alone,  a  liermii. 

SOLITUDE,  sdm.t&de,  s.  Lonely  life. 
Slate  of  being  alone  ;  a  lone  place,  a  deserL 

^LO,  s^A,  fl.    A  tune  played  by  a  fiogU 

^  instrument. 
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SOLSTICE,  8ai'ftb;«.  MO.   Ihepotatli. 

yond  which  the  sun  docs  not  to,  tU  traptcai 
point,  the  point  at  which  tlie  dsjiilon^io 
summer,  or  shortest  in  winter ,  il  is  ti^  vf 
itself  commonly  for  tlie  surnncr  wUtice. 

SOLSTITIAL,  sd-stlsh'll,  a.  BeloapH  ^ 
the  solstice  ;  happening  at  the  S'Jttice. 

SOLUBLE,  Mii-hl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  dii- 
solution  or  separation  of  parts. 

SOLUBILITY,  86U-bil'^.i^,  s.  Suttf 
tiveness  of  separation  <if  parts. 

To  SOLVE,  s6W,  r.  a.  To  clear,  toexpUti 
to  untie  an  inlellectual  knot. 

SOLVENCY,   sdl'T^n-s^,    t.     Ability  a 

Si^^ENT,  sdlV&it,  a.    HaTiaf  ths  ps«r 

to  eause  dissolution ;  abi«  to  pay  debts  c» 
tracted. 
SOLVIBLE,  sdM-bl,  e.  405.— See  Dmi^ 
hU.    Possible  to  be  dosred  by  leasaa  w  b- 

S^L^ND-GOOSE,  sA-l&iid-giiM',  i.    1 

fowl  in  bigness  and  featlier  very  like  s  na 
gfiose,  bat  bis  bill  longer ;  hit  wufs  ilso  ■«) 
longer. 

SOLUTION,  s^l&'shftD,  t,  Diajmctioi,  r 
paration  ;  matter  dissolved,  that  which  o» 
tains  any  thing  dissolved  ;  resolotioa  ti  ^ 
doubt,  removal  cf  an  intellectual  dificaR^ 

SOLUTIVE,  s6l'&.tJT,  «.  167,512.  U» 
tive.  causing  relaxation. 

SOME,  s&m,  a.  165.  More  or  lets,  leCii:  s 
indeterminate  quantity ;  more  or  fewer,  n^:* 
an  indeterminate  number ;  certain  perwe- 
Some  is  often  used  absolutely  fir  soae  ^ 
pie. — Some  is  opposed  to  Some,  or  to  Oilei 
one,  any,  without  determining  which. 

SOMEBODY,8&m'b^4,f.  OBe,arf«« 
indiscriminate  and  audetennliied ;  a  pciw  ^ 
consideration. 

SOMERSET,  fim'm&r-s^t,  $,  Cam^ 
from  SomenauU  ',  fn)m  SMMser,  a  bcaw .  ^ 
tauU,  Fr.  a  leap.     A  leap  by  which  tj**^ 

>  throws  himself  from  a  beam,  and  terai  ^i 
his  head. 

SOMEHOW,8&m'hiii,«d.  Dm  vra|  «r<Ar 

SOMETHING,  s&m'Ming,  s.  410.  A  iM 
indeteriuinale ;  nore  or  less  ;  paxt»  diis^ 
not  fzreat. 

SOMETHING,  flinfiklag,  eiL  in  sow ^ 
pree. 

SOMETIME,tdm'tlme,ai<.  OBoe,feas>^ 

SOMETIMES,  siBi'tinnE,ad.  Sommtit^ 
at  I'ne  tioie  or  other; — at  one  time,  opp>** " 
Son>etimes,  or  to  Aiutther  usae. 

SOMEWHAT,  sim^wdt,  $.  47S.  Sse* 
thing,  not  nutiiing.  thr>ugh  it  te  oscr^ 
whttt ;  more  or  less  ;  {^rt  greater  or  lH»> 

SOMEWHAT,  sdmliw^t,  ad.  la  SM(  ^ 
pree. 

SOMEWHERE,  sWhwbe,  arf.  U* 
place  or  other. 

SOMEWHILE,s&m'hwUe,s.    €>m»,  ^^ 

time. 
SOMNIFEROUS,  8dni.Dlff;^-ia,<.  Crt 

iiig  sleep,  prtjcuriiig  sleep. 
SOMNIFICK,sdin.nlriIk,«.5«»,  Cw* 

SOMNOLENCY,  s^m'D^l&i^,  s.  »^ 
neu,  inclination  to  sleep. 
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SON,  iia,  f .  1 65.  A  male  chUd  correlatite 
to  father  or  raothrr;  dctceiidant,  buwever 
diiUut ;  cptnpeUiiibii  of  aii  old  tu  •  vounn 
mtn  ;  naluc  uf  a  country  ;  the  second  Per- 
%oa  of  the  Trinity  ;  product  U  any  Uiiiig. 
SON-IN-LAW,  gfialn^lw,  s.   One  married 

tu  uoc'i  daughter. 
SONSHIP,  .do'thlp,   $.      FiUttion;    the 

•Ule  of  bcinj;  a  nm* 
SONATA,  ii6-ni'l4,  $,    A  tune. 
SONG,  sdof:,  t,  408, 409.    Any  thioK  modu- 
lated in  the  utterance  ;    a  pueni  to  be  roudu- 
JaJejl  lo  tlie  voice  i    a  ballad  ;    a  poem,  lay, 
•train  ;  poeiry,  poesy  ;  notei  of  birds  :  au  old 
•on^  a  tri6o. 
SONGISH,  linglsh,  a.     ConUiniug  songs, 

consittiiit;  of  sor.jjt,    A  low  word. 
SONOSTEft,  sdng'itir,  i.  96.    A  singer.- 
SONGSTRESS,   sing'strls,   s.    A  female 

Mflirer. 
SONNET,  s6n'nll,  i.  99.    A  small  poem. 
80WNCTTEER,  sin-nit^Mr',*.    AsmaU 
.poet,  in  conlrmpt. 
SONIFEROUS,  sA-nlf  f?r.5s,  a.     Giving  or 

SONORinCK,  sinA-rlrrtk, «.  609.     Pro- 

dttcins  lound. 
SONOROUS,  sA-nivSs,  a.  512.  Loud-sound- 

\H»  IU*"!^  loud  ur  ahrill  touod.;  bigh-wimd* 

SOSOROUSLY,  sA-n6'r4s.li,  «d.  With 
wg*'  aoand,  with  niagiiificenc«  of  MMind. 

SONOROUSNESS,  sA-nA'rfisnls.  t.  The 
quahly  ofgitinit  sound;  raacuificence  of  »«juiid. 

SOON,s&in      ~  - 


aOG.  Before  long  time  be 
pMl.  thoriJy  After  an^  lime  assigned  ;  early, 
oppo«rd  to  late  ;  readily,  unwillingly.— Soon 


»•»  iiiiiucTJiaiciy. 

8J>OHBFJlRY,  •iip'b^r.r*.  i.    A  plant 
BOOT,  a66t,  #.  t09.  Condensed  or  embodied 

•moke. 

t^  NotwkbtUfMUaK  I  have  Mr.  SWrirfaa,  >fr. 
3'«'«i.  Dr.  Krnrick,  W.  JohnHon.  Mr.  Perry,  and  Ibc 
f^CMorvof  ihe  BItck  Art  thenitelvei.  agninrt  me  in 
»*•  prooaoclailun  of  fhU  word,  1  have  vcniared  to 
P****  "^  r««iil*r  proaanrlaliea  to  tbe  Irrrfvlar.  Tfct 
MJrcUve  «Mr|f  ha*  iu  refular  MNtnd  anioa(  ijie  cor. 
'««t«l  tpcakert.  whirb  bai  indaced  Mr.  SbrrWlaa  lo 
»ark  li  to ;  but  notbinK  can  be  more  abwrfl  than  to 
9toaoQnc€  the  «abK4i.livv  in  one  mannrr,  and  (he  wl- 
>f«w*  darivvd  ff OM  u  by  addinc  y  tn  avoUicr.  The 
«*w  ortbMpiart,  U»«rcfuie.  who  proaoaare  lyiib 
!»••>•«  word*  with  the  oo  like  ft.  arc  more  cooaUient 
I*?         *^*'*''"»  UMMiib,  apoo  Ihe  whole,  mk  m» 

SOOTED,  sWt'Jd,  «.    Smeared,  mannred, 

orc«»»rred  wbili»o«rt. 
SOOTERKIN,  sW'llr-ktn.  t.     A  kind  of 

falv!  birth  fitbled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch 

^ameu  from  %ittiu(  over  Uieir  ttwvef. 
SOOTH,  Mtk,  $,  46T.  Truth,  reality.   Ob- 

»«Wte- 
SOOTH,  »Wf J^,  m.  4C7.  Pleasing,  delightful. 
To  SOOTH,  sMth,  r.  a.  407.    To  flatter,  lo 

pJe«»e  ;  to  calm,  tw  %ofte«i ;  to  gratify. 
•OOTHEU.  aWTHar.  s.    A  flatterer,  one 

wUnfukin*  by  bUiidiUiioent*. 
To  SOOTHSAY,  s&i/Aai,  c.  a.    To  predict, 

toftwieH. 
SOOTHSAYER,  aiUk'A-ir,  s.  A  foreleUcr, 

a  profAuatkator. 
SOOTfNESS^tUf^DJs,!.    TbeqMlityof 

btiog  sooty. 
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SOOTY,  s5i'l*,  a.  Breeding  soot;  con- 
mtiiigof  toot ;  btack,  dark,  dusky .^See  &«c 

SOP,  s6p,  f.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor 
to  be  eaten  ;  any  thing  given  to  pacify. 

To  SOP,  sop,  r.  a.    To  steop  in  linuor. 

SOPE,  sApe.—See^Mp. 

SOPH,  s4f,  *.    A  young  man  who  has  bata 

tw(i  tear*  at  the  ui)iver»iiy. 

SOPHI,  sA  f^,  M,    Th«  emperor  of  Persia. 

SOPH  ISM,  stilfizm,  #.  A  fillacious  argu- 
ment 

SOPHIST,  8i5rffst,  J.  $44.      A  professor  of 

philo«n|t|iv. 

SOPHISTKR,  stirfls.tir,  t.  96.  A  dispu- 
tent  fallaciuosly  subtle,  an  artful  bat  iniidioos 
lnK«c«aj> ;  a  name  jj'ven  to  those  of  a  certain 
thus  in  the  univeraity  batween  f  nrahiDcu  and 
Jtachelors. 

SOPHISTICAL.  sA-rts'tUiII,  a.  88.  Fal- 
laciouslv  subtle,  loKicaJIv  deceitful. 

SOPHI8TICALLY,  sAflsU-kiU,  md. 
With  faUacioua  aubtilty. 

To  SOPHISTICATE,  si-fla'tc-kite,  r.  o. 
To  adtdtarate,  to  corrupt  witli  aoiaeihiiig  ipa- 
rioua. 

SOPHISTICATE,  sA  rts'tikitcparf.a.  W, 
Adulterate,  not  fienuine. 

SOPHISTICATION,  sA-fts-t^-ki'shan,  $. 
AdiJtcratiou,  oni  ifeauinet.^iia. 

SOPHISTICATOR,  sAfiVi^-kl-tiir,  t.  6tl. 
Adulierator.iMie  thai  niakra  tltiiit:*  not  L'rnuine. 

SOPHISTRY,  sAffls.ti^,  f.  Fallacious  ra- 
tiocination. 

SOPORIFEROUS.  sAp-A-rlfirfis,  a.    Pro- 

iluctive  of  %It  (•(»,  ii|>l»ilr. 
SOPORIFEROIISNICSS,      sAp^-r^r&r&s- 
n^s,  t.  518, 527.    The  quality  of  causing 

S()P(?R!nCK,  s«Jp.A.rlrfIk,  a.  630,  609. 

Cnnsiiig  itrfp,  opiate. 
SORBS,  sSrbz,  *.    The  berries  of  the  sorb 

or  service  tree. 
SOBCF-RER,  sir's^r-ir,  f.  98.    A  coiyuroii 

ail  enchanter,  a  rua^'ician. 

SORCERESS,  soi^s^r-^,s.    A  female  ma- 

jKician,  ail  eochiii;  rf«i. 

SORCERY,  sir  St  r-i,  «.  655.  Magick,  en- 
chantment, coiijiirdiii  ru 

SORD,  tord,  $.    Turf,  grassy  ground See 

Sod. 

SORDID,  sir'did,  a.     Foul,  filthy ;  mean, 

vile,  ha^c  ;  C«.vrtoii«,  tii4ji.arclly. 

SORDIDLY,  sir'did.l^,  oJ.    Meanly,  poor- 

It.  coveiou«Iv . 

SORDIDNESS^s^r'dldnis,  t.    Meanneaa, 

baaeurt^  ;  iiastine^s. 
SORDl N E.  sur-dc'in',  t .     A  small  pipe  p«l 
iittu  tiie  ra-dih  uf  a  trumpet,  tu  u  a»e  ii  suwnd 
lowrr  or  alirillrr. 

SORE,  sAre,  $.    A  place  tender  and  painful, 

n  plac    e&coriated.  nu  ulrer. 
SORE,  s^re,  o.     Tender  to  the  touch  ;  ten- 
der to  ffi.-  raiiid,  rjjilv  veied  ;    viutent  with 
pain,  afnictivtiy  veiirinrnt. 

SORE,  sAre,  od.      With  painful  or  das* 

gerouft  vrh<  mence. 
SOREL,  s^ril,  s.  00.    The  hack  is  called 
the  firat  >ear  a  Cawu,  the  accuitd  a  urickct. 
tbc  third  a  S«.rH.  "^ 

SORELY,  s6rea^,  a^    With  a  gteatdegrM 
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of  pain  or  distresi ;  with  Teheroence  <Ungcr- 

OQS  or  afllictitre.  „      •        —  ^vr « 

SORENESS,  sArc^l«,  ».    Tenderness  of  a 

SORITES,  sA  rl'ti*,  f.43S.  Aiiar|umeiit 
where  one  propo«ilion  is  accuniulaled  on  an- 

SORORICIDE,  sA-rir^i-sldc,  f .  14S.  The 
murder  of  a  sister*  ...       ,     , 

SORREL.  .JfrU,  ..  99.  A  plant  like  dock, 
bul  liavine  ail  acid  taste. 

sorrily;  Btr'rhAh,  ad.  Meanly,  despica- 
bly, wretchedly.  1Lf..««A«« 

SORRINESS,  sir'r^-nls,  f.  Meanness, 
despicableness.  ^  .  ^         •-  4U, 

SORROW,  sir'rA,*.  S27.  Gnef,  pain  for 
something  past ;  sadness,  mourning. 

To  SORROW,  sir'rA,!?.*.  To  grieve,  to  be 
sad.  to  be  dejected.  

SORROWED,  sif'ride,  «.  359.  Accompa- 
nifd  'jrith  sorrow.     Obsolete.  

SORROWFUL,  sir'rikfOl, «.  Sad  for  some- 
thing past,  monriiful.  grieving;  expressing 
grief,  sccnmranied  with  pricf. 

SORRY,  s6r'r*,  «.  Grieved  for  something 
past ;  vile,  worthless,  vexatious. 

SORT,  sJrt,  J.  A  kind,  a  species ;  a  man- 
ner, a  form  of  being  or  acting  ;  a  degree  of  any 
quality;  a  class  or  order  of  !>«'»«'•'»  J-^XiU 
2ondition  above  the  vulgar  ;  a  lot.  In  this 
last  sense  out  of  use.  ,.ui.„^ 

tr  There  Is  tn  afected  pronaiicittlon  of  this  wara 
.0^10  rh7«e  with  ^r.^*ThU  •ff''«-»  ""•  •'^^J^Ii^'' 

•eeroseoDftned  to  «  few  In  ihe  «P»«^f"^•  ^  "/T; 

Tnd  I.  roi  Hkriy  lo  descend  to  their  »»''"«"•"" 
doe.  not  appr/r  lo  have  made  any  progress  amwoj 
correct  and  cISMical  speskeri.  .««ii«-ii 

II  may  beobwrved  ih.t  »»»•  l*"?*'?'"  V*.K?ii^ 
to  those  word,  where  f  piecede.  U,  and  l«  the  worJ 

T^*SORT,sJrt,r.a.  To  separate  into  dis- 
tinct  and  proper  clasfcs ;  to  reduce  to  order 
from  a  i Ute  of  confusion  ;  to  conjoin,  to  pot 
lopther  in  distribution ;  to  cull,  to  cltooie,  to 

To**SO*RT,  sJrt,  v.  a.    To  be  Joined  wlUi  I 

others  of  the  same  species;   to  consort,  to  | 
join  ;  to  suit,  to  fit ;  to  fall  out. 
80RTANCE,  sJr'tlnse,  s.     SniUblenesa, 

agreement.    Not  in  use. 
SORTILEGE,  sfcajidje,  f.    The  act  of 

drawing  lots.     _      ^      •  —.  *   ^/ 

SORTITION,  sir-tkhin,  s.     The  act  of 

casting  lots.^ — i4«fc.  .    ^     _» 

SORTMENT,  strf  mint,  f .  The  acj  of  sort 

in^.    disiribution ; 

tributed. 
To  SOSS,  SOS,  ».  a. 

SOT  s6t,  s.  A  blockhead ,  a  d oil,  Ignorant, 
•tu'pid  ^^»«*.  *  «*"**  •»  •  '•'*'**^**  stup»fi«^d  by 
drinking.  .,     *    «.       * 

To  SOT,  8*t,  r.  *.    To  stopify,  to  besot. 

To  SOT,  sAt,  r.  a.    To  lipple  to  stupidity. 

SOTTISH,  s6t'tUh,  a.  Doll,  stupid,  dolt, 
ifth  ;  dull  with  intemperance. 

80TTISHLY,    sdttUhli,   «d.      Stupidly. 

doHv,  seuM-le^^ly.   ^     ,  .       ,  _    , 

BOTtlSHNhlSS,  sAl'lisUnis,  #.    Dulness, 

ttupi'iitv.  in»en!«i»  ilit\. 
801K:H0N0,    ►ifi-tshAng',  f.    The  finest 
^      MitolBohealea. 


SOVEREIGN,  sfiv'lr-in,  «-  «W.    --^ 
in  power,  having  no  iupenor ;  supie^J  «• 

SOVEREIGN,  s&v'Ir-ln,  «.  166.    S«|««e 

SOVEREIGNLY,  siv'lr.!n-U,«A  Supreme. 

ly,  in  the  highest  degree. 
SOVEREIGNTY,  s&v'Ir-ln-t*,  «•  Snpfwi"*- 

cy.  highest  place,  highest  degree  of  excelleoce. 
SOUGHT,  8lwt,Sl9.    The  pret  and  part 

S(?UL,''sAle,  f.  tl8.  The  immaterial  and 
immortal  spirit  of  man  ;  vital  priniciple  ;  spi- 
rit.  essence,  principal  pari;  interior  power; 
a  f-miliar  appellation  joined  to  words  expiess- 
Ing  the  qualiUes  of  the  mird  ;  human  being , 
active  power ;  spirit,  6re.  grandeur  of  mind; 
intelligent  being  in  general. 

SOULED,  sAld,  «•  S59.    Famished  witfc 

SOULLESS,  sAlelis,  a,    Meaft,  low,  spi- 

SOUND,  sJind, «.  tlS.  Healthy,  hearty ; 
right,  not  erroneous  ;   stout,  lusty  ,   »aw« . 

SOUND^  si&nd,  md.     Soundly,  heartily, 

completely  fast. 
SOUND,  s6(bd,*.    A  shallow  sea,  »och  n 

may  be  sounded. 
SOUND,  sJ&nd, «.    A  probe,  an  inatminrtJ 

used   by  chirurgenns  to  feel  what  is  oat  a 

reach  of  tlie  fingers. 
To  SOUND,  s&&nd,  v,  a.    To  search  witk  1 

plummet,  ta  trv  depth  ;  to  try.  to  exaimnc. 
To  SOUND,  s&ind,  ©.  a.    To  try  with  tk 

s6uND,^si'ind,  i.  Any  thing  andible,  1 
noise,  that  which  is  perceived  bj/  the  ear. 
mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meanime. 

To  SOUND,  sofind,  r.  a.  To  make  a  aoiif. 
to  emit  a  noise ;   to  exhibit  b>  likeoes.  ** 

To*SOUND,siftnd,r.a.  To  eaose  to  sBik« 
ft  noise.  U  plav  on ;  to  bet«.keii  or  direct  tj » 
sound  ;  to  cel^bralf  hv  *«und. 

SOUNDBOARD,  sMud'bArd,     *.      Btt^ 

haviut  a  magnificent  S'.und. 
SOUNDING-BOARD,    siandTng-bArt,  ^ 


fc,  #.     »  ~~  —  -  —  —  . 

a  parcel  sorted  or  dis- 
To  fall  at  once  into  a 


Th»  CftDopyof  ilie   pJlpi*  J   ^*  c«iiiiqt«^ 
tl*  front  of  Uu; stat'e. 

SOUNDLY, sifindli.**'-  "«****»!' ^^ "T^ 
Iv  ;  lustily,  stoutly,  %troiigly  ;  truly,  ngw.' 

SOU N DX&S,  sMnd'nIs,  t .  Health,  hetf^ 

iiess;      truth,     rectitude.     iiicucn»pl    »«»« 
»trriigth,  solidity  .       _^;_.  j 

SOUP,  sWp,  •.«I5-    Strong  decocts- « 

fl.  »h  for  the  lab'e.  . 

SOUR,  sS&r,  a.  SIS.  Acid,  austere  ;  htf* 
of  trmper.  crabbed,  peevish  ;  afl.ct.re.  p^ 
fill-  expf«»i"gd»»c<»ntrnt. 

SOUR,  iiir,f.     Aci^**'!^^^.^.  • 

To  SOUR.  s^r.  r.  a.     To  make  add .  • 

make  har^h  ;    t.  make  niH-ayx .   t«  m^tt^ 

pleasing  ;  t»  make  di»o.nirnird. 
To  SOUR,  sdir,  r.  «.     To  becoase  acid . 
tro«w  peevish  iircral'bed. 

SOURCE,  sArse,  s.  SIH.     Spf»g, 
bead  ;  original,  first  producer. 
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Ki  jiL  ?^?  •??"•  •??"**  •«  *««»»  «»»«^  word.  Ml 

Ml^^^'^fit^'--    Somewhat  .oar. 
SOURLV,  .ofirt*,  orf.    With  acidity :  with 

■Grirootiv. 
SOURNESS,  .iiSr'nI.,  ,.    Acidity,  austere- 

SOUS,  §6iue,  or  .ii,  *.  su.    A  amall  de- 

nomiruiiion  of  Freocii  money. 
JT  Th*  IrM  pruoMBciaiioa  of  iMt  word  It  vBlcar  • 
IW  tecoad  It  pur*  Frcurh,  aod.  u  mcK  ll^  m«lf !!  * 

word  pemmf  U  In  a  Prcnch  unc.  ^^ 

SOUSE,  tiise,  ..  Jij.     Pickle  made  of 

To  SOUSE,  8&d«e,  r.  «.    To  faU  ai  a  bird 

oo  iu  prey.  "*" 

To  SOUSfe^  •44»e,  r.a.     To  atrike  with 

SOUSE,  sAAse,  aJ.    With  suddon  Yiolince 
A  low  word.  »'^-*^. 

8O0TERRAIN.  •M-tir-rlne',  ^  sis      a 

sdUTH.  441*. ,.  ju/xhe  p.rt  where  Ue 
J^if  H  "V"  ".°T '   ""  •'•«'"•"<>  region,  of 

SOUTHEAST.  rfjM-W.t'.  ..  The  potat 
between  the  ewi  tnd  •••uih.  "^ 

SOUTHERLY.  .iTH-fir-li,  or  •AirH  4r.|t. ,. 
BWondng  lo  (uiy  of  ih.,  poi„u  dcwwimUd 
friMB  the  louUi,  uot  (bti.  ule  r  •oathem  •    I,. 


SOUTHERN,  jifixrd™.    „r  .wHT'.. 
»0UT;HERNW00D,  .dTH-im-wid, ..    A 

*«"^*^T%,r*'*''*''-*-    A  predict. 
SOUTHWARD    .iiMS^rf,   „,  .J^.j^ 

SOUTHWEST,  •;ii/A.w«%i'.  ,.     Poim  be. 
iwrrn  the  •..uth  nnd  we»t. 

•^^^••^*.;.»M.    A  female  p|,f,  the  fe. 

Ki^/.^e'pid.""**'^*^""'-'^  -, 
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ToSOW,  .*,,.,.,«. 

wo^'  to  a  barest. 

•lu«?„^'  ^'^   fr^'  P^'-  Sown.    To 

•n  c«d.  i«  propapatc ;  to  ioipregimte  or  »^k 

To  SOW,  B^  r.a.  From  m,  Latia.  To 
_Join  bv  needlework. 

'^"^"y  •^^•'  "•  ••  »*»•  To  U»ow  Into 
»OWElt  ;i'Sr.  ..  98.  He  th.t  .pH„He, 
SO  WINS,  ii/llnx, ..  JM.    nummary  made 

SOWN.sAne.    The  ptut  ofTosow 
IpACT  i^J"-^  •*"o'*'^"'  •  *"•  A  weed. 

8PACIOUSNfeS8..pi.h4Mij,,,.    Room. 
bPAftE,  ipide.  ..  7».    TheiMtrumStof 

•t  ..n.b„  ...H  ,„,d,i|,,.  »™"» 

f  P  A I^'  •^''•-    Th«  oM  P«t.  of  Spe«k. 
«on^  V*'^"'';    ^  ^""'  '"'y.  "hio^K 

of  ^'trii!*'""   '  ""^  •"  P'""""»  •**  '"•*«» 

'^'Ji  *'*1"'  '•  w  ■"••  "PW*  from  the  end  of 
tciided  J  wijt  •hurt  duration. 

''°h.*--eJ:t;d?f'':-:;..T°.  ""-'• "'  «'• 

'Off.  3  pUy 


^^.ANPARTHINO,  tpin  rtr.THfd 
mtHi.       "**"*^  '•  '*"*"'"  "*"**"  »  tpau  or 

with  spanf  let  or  thinTng  bodiet.  ^^ 

^?.w     •S'*'*.!!'  ''^^  ^^^^'  '^"»"k.ble  for  «5 
fJrf^low'"**'^"'^'   .low...«..J^ 

with  the  nprii  hniid.— ilj*.  •wi«w 

SPANKER,  .p|„gk'6r,..     A«nalIcoi«. 

^w|^7.L'^tU-^^^    TolghtUkecoeka 

"''bf.'^^oVol^;: "  "  '^^•^-^  ^  ^'<»*^  ««> 

To  SPARE,  .pire.  r.a.    To  use  fnicaUys 
to  lot*  willn.^f  V  ;  lo  omit,  to  forbear  :  |„  oie 

T  ^^^"li*J"  *T'  •'^'''  ""^  •  •"  «'•"«•  •^  -""^ 

To«PARE,spkre.e.».    To  lire  frugally,  to 

br  p4r„,utM..»u.  .    ti.   forbear,   t.   br\crwpo. 

SPARE,  e|.*re,  a.    Scaaty,  panlmoiiioof  2 

««pc,fl««ut,  unwanud  .  lai. VauiiagflSSu 
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SPA 

k:i  ;,59.  Fite  73,  fir  TT,  (^U  8S,  fit  8l-mi  98, 
SPARER,  vphlAtj  f .  98.    One  who  avoids 

SPARERIB,  spkre'rlb,  «.  Some  part  cut 
«.ff  from  ihe  ribs.  LrX^'ul^      . 

SPARGEF ACTION,  spir-j^-fik  shftn,  «. 
The  act  of  sprinkKng. 

SPARING,  sparing,  a.  410.    Scarce  ;  scan- 

SpMNGTt"spWng.l^  «d.  FrugMly, 
mrftmioniou.lj;  with  Mbstineiice  ;  »wt  *iill 
ercat  frequency  ;  cautiously,  t^'jf **''y-    ,^    . 

S^ARK,  »pirk,  s,  78.  A  small  parhcle  of 
fire,  or' kindled  matter;  «iy  thmg  sh.n.np ; 
mnV  thing  Ti^id  or  hdive  ;    a  lively,  showy, 

To^R^'pA^^  To  emit  particle. 

SPA^^tr  spVrtl,  a.     Lively,  brisk, 

SPXRKISH,   spirk'lsh,   a.      Airy,    gay; 

showy,  well-dresspd,  fine. 
SPARKLE,  spir'kl,  s.  405.     A  spark,  a 

small  partide  of  fire  ;  any  luminoti,  particle 
To  SPARKLE,  spirTcl,  r. «.  To  emit  sparks ; 

in  issue  ill  sparks  ;  t«>  s^V/f'  Vi^''^,^''  with 
SPARKUNGLY,  sparkllag-li,  od.     \*ith 

vivid  and  twinkling  lustre.  , 

SPARKLINGNESS,     spirk'llng-nis,     «• 

Vivid  and  twinkling  lustrf. 
SPARROW,  Bpir'rA,  s.  87, 327.      A  small 

SPARROWHAWK,  splir'rA-hJwk,  s.    The 

female  of  t»iemu»kel  hawk. 
SPARROWGRASS,  8p^r'r6-gi«s,  *.    Cor- 

riipted  from  AsfM^ragus,  wtiich  see. 
SPARRY,  spAr'ri,  «.  8«.  Consisting  of  spw. 
SPASM,  spiBin,   f.      Convulsion,  violent 

and  involuularv  comractiott. 
SPASMODICK,  Bpia-mid'ik,  a.  609.   Coli- 

8PAT'lp4t.  Thepret.ofSpU.    Obsolete. 
To  SPATIATE,  spi'sh^-ltc,  v,  n.    To  rove, 

to  ranee,  to  rarablc  at  large. 
To  SPATTER,  spit'tir,  r.  a.  98.  To  sprinkle 

J^th  dirt,  or  any'^thing  offensive  ;  to  timiw  out 

nnv  thing  otfensire  ;  ^lo  asperse,  to  detenu.. 
To  S^ATtER,  spit't&r,  t,  ii.     To  spit,  to 

spLtler.  as  at  anV^hiiig  .•■useoos  taken  into 

the 


SPE 

mItOS— pbe  I06,p1ii  107-iiA  lO,  mitt  W*. 


To  SPAWN,  spJwn,  r.  «.   To  larat  as  cf|t 

from  fish  ;  to  Issue,  to  proceed. 
SP  A  WNER,8piwn'ir,*.  98.  Thefciaak  iA. 
ToSPAY,spk,t.fl.220.  To  castrate  featle 

To 'speak,  spike,  r. ».  227.  Pret  Spake 
or  Spoke rp.A^^P«".  SjH,ken.  To  -"rr-J^*- 
late  sounds,  to  exprws  thought,  f 5  Tf^ 
to  haranjiue.  to  make  a  sp^^^^h;  tu  tilkW 
or  against,  to  dispute  .to  ^l»<^««"^  ^.^^tt 
mention  ;  to  give  sound.— lo  Speak  wiUw  tt 
address,  to  converse  with. 

ToSPEAK,sp^ke,r.a.  To  utter  with  the 
mouth,  lo  pronounce  ;  to  proclaim,  to  eel*. 
brate;  to  aVldress,  to  accost ;  j«"»"^.y. 

SPEAK  ABLE,  spf  klhl,  a.  405.  IWite 
to  be  spoken  ;  having  the  P"''*' j' »P^, . 

SPEAK^R,_sp'k^^^^ 


SPATTERDASHES,   spit'tfir-dlsh-li,    f 
Coverings   for  the  legs,  hy  which  the  wet  is 

8Pa!ttling-poppy,  spftnlng-pVp*.  «• 

White  bchen  ;  a  plant, 
St>AttJLA,8pdt'tshA.l4,  s.  461.    A  tpatlle. 
or  slice,  ustrt  by  apothrcaries  a..d  surgeons  in 
nnrrading  plaMcrs  or  ^tirnu^  mtMlicineY  I 

SP A VIN ,  spivin,  «.   This  disi^ase  in  horses 
is  a  bony  excrescence  or  crust    a.  hard  as  a 
h,mc   tl«t  ^.»vr:^  ,m  the  in.idc  of  the  houch, 
SPAW,  spaw,  ••   219.       A  place  famous 

f..r,innrr«lv;.t,.r4.  aiix  inn  eral  >»Hter. 
To  SP  A  W  L,  ftjiawl,  r.  n.  To  throw  moisture 

out  ..file    ...uih. 
SPAWL,  spaNvl,  a.  219.    Spittle,  moisture 

eircird  fr<»m  t»*  iM»uth. 
SPAWN,  •^pawn,  •.219.     The  eggsoftsh 

u|..ffr..i.'^;  auv  .r..U..ct..rolh,.riM.. 
To  SPAWN,  spawn,  r.  •.     To  P^^"^  ■» 
x^    iahes do  tru^  ;  to g»»»f rale,  lo  bmig  lotUi. 


one  that  speaks  in  any  .P«^«^'*' J**?^' 

one  that  celebrates.  pn«bims.  urmentioai, 

the  Prohnrutor  of  the  Comra  ns. 
SPEAKING-TRUMPET,8p^'k!ng.trimp% 

s.  99. 410.    Trum|»el  by  which  the  voice  may 

be  propagated  lo  a  great  distmiice. 
SPEAR,  sp^e,  «.  »T.  A  long  weapon  ^A 

a  sharpVS«t.Ud  in  thrusting  «t»-^^^ 

lance;  a  We  generally  ^««h'''»V?;.  *?  ^J!  "l 
To  SPEAR,  sp^re,  a.  «.     To  kill  or  pieite 

with  a  spear.  «,      .       »       «.«>^t 

To  SPEAR,  spire,  rn.  To  ^^^^^^l^^ 
SPEARORAS8,  spire'grAs,  ..    Long  St* 

SPEARMAN,  spire^tn,  s.  88.    One  wis 

uses  a  lance  in  fight. 
SPEARMINT,  spke'mtot,  t.     A  pla«,  » 

SPEARWORT,*  spire'wirt,  s.  A»  ket* 
SPECIAL,  splsh'4l.«. 557.  Noting  ajort 
or  species  ;  particul«.  |.eeul«r ;  Hn>^^ 
designed  for  a  particular  par p<>se  ;  ertmort*- 
narv.  uncommon ;  chief  m  etceMenee. 
SPECIALLY,  splshll-*,arf.  P;;«*^«^ 
above  others ;  not  iii  a  common  way.  pr«^ 

SPECIALTY,  splsh'll-tK,    ,    <••     2^ 
|pECIALITY,ip^h.t.il'i.t*,*    cul»tt5^ 

SPECIES,  spi  shk.  *.  45S.  A  «^  V*V 
division  of  a  general  t^rm  ;  c!-»' of ;^ 
.ingle  order  of  beings  ;  appearai-re  t«J^ 
•cs ;  representaii.n  to  lue  mind  ;  cifOfjat^ 
money,  pronounced  in  two  woroa;  s«^ 
that  have  place  in  a  compound.  ^,_^ 

SPECIFICK,  spi-siflk,  s.      A    sp**^ 

mediciiMf.— Blaaws.  -^j 

SPECIFICAL,  »P*  »^f^^>^»     ^  ••  JS 
|pEClFlCKr«pnifnk,509       r       1^ 

makes  a  thing  uf  the  sprc.es  -'j^^^^ 
appropriated  lo  the  cure  of  wme  partK*-- 

SPEcfFTcALLY,  iP^-^rft^tctt  - 
,uch  a  mHiu.er  as  to  constitute  a  specks,  •^ 
c<.rding  lo  the  nature  «>f  «"*  M**^!"'  * 

To  SPIXIFIC  ATE,  sp*.s|rfJ- kite,  r.  *^ 
m.irk  by  notation  of  di.lingui»hi"B   |*^ 

sP^^iricvTioN.  ,p#»^-*^wij^: 

Distinct  notation,  detrtimnaltun  bj  •  |"^ 

marl.  ;  particular  men li.^. 

To  SPECIFY,  sp^s^A  «•: «  J^LTJ^ 
tloo.  lo  thoii  by  some  p-rticukr  »irt  **^ 

tinatioo. 
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A  ler,  D^  i8»--ti^  m,  fib  ivt,  bin  in-iH  99»^piiiid  u>w*iB  400^  tws  -ton; 

SI^CTMEN,  npls*B^'min^  t.  6M.     A  skid. 

pic,  Ji  p4rt  (»f  any  thing  exhibited  th»t  the 

rctt  mtT  l»c  kiKtwii. 
SPECIOUS,    spe'shiis,    o.    S5T.      Showy, 

pleasing  to  the  view  \  plausible  ;  »uperficiaHjr. 

not  lulidlv  riisht. 
3PECIOISLY,  sp^'shis-l^,  od.     With  fair 

ai>pearaiie<*. 
SPECK,  ip^k,  «.    A  smtll  discorotiration, 

To  SPECK,  fplk,  V.  4.    Td  spot,  to  sUtin  in 

SPECKLE,  sp^klcl,  i.  405.    Sioall  speck, 

little  *|>Mt. 
To  SPECIiLE,  sp^Hil,  r.  a.  To  mark  with 

small  9pot5. 

8PECTACI-E.  spjk  tl-kl,  $.  404.    A  ahow, 

a  gaziiig-^ti'Ck,   an^  thiiifE  exhibited   to  the 

tie%   as  eiiiinently    rcmapkable ;    anj    ihin^ 

^•MMVf <t  by  ib«  sifrht  j   Lt  ih«  plural,  gljUMS 

to  assist  the  slight. 
gPEiCTACLED,  spik'ti-Krd,  a.  W9.    F^r- 

nishrd  with  speciaclrs. 

SPECTATOB,  tp^k-tl'tif,  a.  76,  $21.    A 

|(iok<*r*(iii.  a  buhffUtar. 
SPECTATOUSHIP,     splk-tl'tirshlp,    a. 

Act  of  brhuldinff. 
SPECTRE,  sp^k't&r,  a.  41%.    Apparitk>n, 

appearance  of  pertoiif  d«ad. 
SPECTRUM,  splk1i4a,  a.    An  kM^e,  a 

visihle  form. 
0PKCULAR,  splk'k4-Ur,  a.  8a.    Harinc 

the  (qualities  of  a  mirrour  or  looking-gUat ; 

a»»i»tiiqK  tiaht. 
TaSPECUtATE,  apik'k&lkie, imi.  01.  To 

mcdiute,  tu  coiiieiupiatei  to  lake  a  view  of 

vif  ihitia  with  the  mitid. 
To  SPECULATE,  ap^kk&litc,  r.  a.     To 

c«iiuid«raHenU«eiy,  to  look  through  wiik  the 


SPECULATION,  aplk-Ui'shin,  a.  Ex- 
aaiiatati4>u  of  the  eve,  vtew  \  mental  Ticv.  in* 
lellectaaleaamifiation,  conleopUtion  ;  a  train 
of  ihoughtt  formed  by  meditation ;  mental 
schema  itot  reduced  to  practice  ;  power  of 

SPECULATIVE,    apik'k&.U.lK,   a.    611. 

Given  to  tpecul.ttion,  contaroplative ;  thco- 

mical.  not  practical. 
SPECULATIVELY,  apJk'kA-U-tlv.U,  aif. 

Contemplatively,  with  medilatiaBj   ideally, 

Iheoretically,  n«it  pmciically. 
SPECULATOR,    ap^k k^lkt^ir,    •.    ft21. 

One  who  forms  theorit- s  ;  an  ohaervar,  a  oun- 

trmaKitnr  :  a  tf»v,  a  walclter. 
SPECULATOR  Y,  ap^k'kA.litir.*,  a.  «12. 

Eirrriftinc  >pecnUti«Mi. 
SPECULUM,  spik'k6.|^  a.  691.     A  nir- 

r<»ur,  a  lo-kin^'-tlats. 
SPED,  ap^.    The  pret.  aad  patl.  paaa.  of 

Sprrd. — Sec  Mittaken. 
SPEECH,  sp^^tab,  «.  216.    Tbo  power  of 

articulite  utterance,  the  power  of  expre««in|; 

tJi<Mi4;htft   hy  vitcal    word,  ;    Ln^uaitr,    wr«r>is 

CiMisidered  asrtpretsinK  thou^its  ;  particular 

laui'uai;e  a«  distinct  from  others  ;    anything 

sp'At-n  ;  tutk,  rornti- II  ;  ••raiioii,  baraMj^ue. 
SPEECHLESS,  apKtshl/'S,  n.     Deprived 

of  tl'»  power  uf  tpeaking,    made  OiUtc    t^r 

domh  ;  mute.  dumb. 
79  SPEED,  sp^^d,  r.  a.  S4«w    Pret.  and 

part  past.  Sped  aud  Speeded.  To  make  ha*te, 
681 


to  aiovo  with  oeJefitj  ;    to  have  tnccatt ;    to 

have  any  condition  good  or  bad. 
ToKl^EEP,  ap^^d,  r.  a.    To  deapatoh   ip 

hA$ie  -,   to  rletpatch,  to  dealroy,  to  kill ;    to 

hatton,  to  out  into  (|uick  motion ;  to  eitecute, 

to  despatch  ;  to  assist,  to  bcJp  forward  ',    to 

make  prusprruus. 
SPEED,  Bp^^d,  a.      Quickneaa,  celerity  ; 

bastt,  borry,  despatch ;  the  coiyse  oc  pace  of* 

a  horse;  success,  event, 
SPEEDILY,  ap^^'^.l^  ad.     Wifkh  hasta^ 

quickly. 
SPEEDiNESS,  Bpvld'k-miB,  f.  Tba  quality 

of  behif!  speedy. 
speedwell;  8p^dWU,«.    ApUoL 
SPgEBY.  tp^^'^,  a.    Qukk,  Mfin,  fink- 

ble,  quick  «>f  despatch. 
SF£LL,  apilL  a.    A  charm  conciatiiiff  of 

semi*  wor<ls  of  occult  power  ;  a  turn  uf  work. 
ToSl^ELL,  ap^,  c.  «.    To  writ^  with  the 

pn'par  Utters;    u*  read    by  naming  IcUexs 

singly  ;  to  cbitrm. 
To  SPELL,  apoll,  a.  a.    To  Cann  worda  of 

letters ;  to  re^ 
SPELTER,  apelf&r,  a.  08.   A  kind  of  aemi. 

nrUl. 
To  SPEND,  sp^nd,  v.  a.     To  oooaame,  to 

lay  out ;    to  bestow  aa  expease,  to  eipeud  ; 

to  effuse  ;  to  squander,  to  Uvish  ;  to  pass ;  to 

waste,  to  wear  vnt :  lo  fiitigue,  to  harass. 
To  SPEND,  splad,  r.  a.     To  make  ex- 

pa nsa ;    la  prove  in  the  use ;   ta  be  lost  at 

wKstea. 
SPENDER,  aplna&r,  «.  08.      O^a  who 

spends  ;  a  prodiiial,  a  lavtsher. 
SPENDTHRIFT,  spiod'tArlrt,  a.    A  pfodi- 

j^nl,  a  Uvisher. 
SPERM,  alalia,  a.     Seed  ;  that  by  which 

the  specirs  is  cuntinued.  « 

SPERMACETI,  ap^r-mil-a^ti,  a.    Cormpt- 

ediy  prouuuticed  rarmasity. 

t7  WhcD  Skaicefpear*  ifialias  UoUptf  describe  a 
fop  aslag  iliU  wora, 

**  And  tciiluc  nic  ibc  s«verciKM*st  tbiag  on  earib 

*'  Wat  jtarmnsiti^  for  an  inward  amtoa    * 
it  it  btcbly  probabl-  ihU  was  aot  a  foppUli  pveaaocla- 
ik»«.  bat  that  wbUb  (carrally  obtaiaed  la   Q»tmt 
Eaz4b«iU'«  tint,  aad  baa,  amoag  tb«  valgar,  b««n 
coMinaad  li>  oars. 

8PERMATICAL,  apir-roit'l^kll.la.    S*-. 
SPERMATICK,aper-ialt'tlk,  600.J  miiiul, 

coiisutiiig  of  scad ;  baloiigiuR  to  the  ipcaiu. 
To  SPERM  ATIZE,  apia'mi-lWa,  a.  a.    To 

yield  seed. 
To  SPERSEy  tplrae,  v.  a*    Ta  diapacae,  to 

scalier. 
To  SPET,  apit,  r.  a.     Ta  brlDf  or  paar 

abundantly.     Not  in  use. 
To  SHEW,  api,  r.  a.  265.     To  romlt,  to 

eject  from  iha   stomach }    to  eject,   la  ca»t 

^rih  ;  t.1  cjret  wMti  louiunf. 
To  SPEW,  ap6,  r.  a.    ^  wmil,  la  aMe  tke 

stomach. 
To  SPHACELATE,  afia'ai-lkta,  a.  a.    To 

itihtt  wilb  a  cau^rene. 

SPAHCELUS,  aJia^ai-Ma,  a.  A  9Uir«n^» 

a  m«>rti6cati<  n. 
SPHERE,  sd^re,  a.  A  gJobe,  aa  orWoulir 
body,  a  Udy  of  which  the  oaatie  is  *v  tbc 
same  disUnce  from  e«e«f  poitU  of  iha  ciioum- 
Irteaae ;  any  gkibe  ol  ihe  aitiadana  «yat0ia  ; 
•  gWhe  repitMatmc  Ibe  aartb  of  thy  >  orb, 
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circuit  of  rontion ;  province,  conpast  uf  know- 
led  fre  or  action. 

To  SPHERE,  afire,  v,  «.  To  place  in  a 
•pli^re ;  to  form  into  roundness. 

SPHERICAL,  Bflr'r^-lcai,       (  a.      Round, 

SPHERfCK,  Bflr'rik,  509.  J  orbicular, 
globular;  piaiietarjr,  rtrlating  to  or  bi  of  the 
planets. 

SPHERICALLY, sf^r'r^.kil-i, ad.  Inform 
of  ■  sf>here. 

SPHERICALNESS,  srir'r^kil.nls,     )   . 

SPHERICITY,  flf^-risi-l^,  J  '* 

R«>undness,  rohmditjr. 

SPHEROID,  sf&'r^id,  s.  A  body  oblong  or 
oblate,  approaching  to  thr  form  of  a  sphere. 

SPHEROIDAL,  tf^-r^'dll,  a.  HaTing  the 
form  of  a  spheroid. — Mown. 

SPHEROIDICAL,  ffi-r&id'i.kll,  a.  HaT- 
ing the  form  uf  a  spheroid. 

SPHERULE,  sflr'tile,  f .    A  UtUe  globe. 

SPHINX,  sfinks,  «.  The  Sphinx  was  a  fa- 
roous  monster  in  Ej^jpt.  having  the  face  of  a 
▼ircnn  and  the  bvdj  r>f  a  lion. 

SPICE,  spUe,  $.  A  vegetable  production 
fragrant  to  the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  pa* 
late,  an  aromatick  substance  used  in  sauces ; 
a  small  quantity. 

To  SPICE,  splse,  r.  a.  To  feaaon  with 
spice. 

SPICER,  spl'sor,  s.  98.  One  who  deaU  in 
suicf. 

SPICERY,  spl'afir.^,  a.  The  commodity  of 
spices  ;  a  reposit  ry  of  spictrs 

SPICK-AND-SPAN,  apik'ind-ipln',  <f. 
Quite  new,  now  first  used. 

8PICRNEL,  spik'ull,  t.  The  herb  bald- 
mony  or  bearworl, 

SPICY^  ip\'s^,a.  Producing  spice,  abound- 
ing with  aromaticks ;  aromatick,  haviug  the 
qualities  of  spice. 

SPIDER,  spiM&r,  s.  98.  The  animal  that 
•pins  a  web  for  flies. 

SPIDERWORT,  spl'd&r-wfirt,  «.  A  plant 
with  a  lily-flowtr  composed  (»f  six  petals. 

SPIGNEL,  spVnll,  s.     A  plant. 

SPIGOT,  f pV6t, «.  166.  A  pin  or  peg  put 
into  the  faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 

SPIKE,  spike,  s.  An  ear  of  com ;  a  long 
nail  of  iron  or  wood,  a  lone  riid  of  iron  sharp- 
ened ;  a  smaller  species  orlaveiider. 

To  SPIRE,  spike,  r.  a.  To  fasten  with  long 
nails  ;  to  set  with  spikes 

SPIKENARD,  splke'uird,  s.    The  name  of 
a  plant ;  the  oil  produced  from  the  plant. 
ty  Mr.  Elphln«Con  is  tb«  •aly  orthocplsl  who  pro- 

BOMnces  Ibc  i  sbort  in  this  word ;    Mr.  Slieridan,  Mr. 

Scoli,  Mr.  Pcrrv,  W.  Jobnslon,  aud  Dncbanan.  pre 

serve  It  lont.Mtn  svtkt :  aod  tiKMigh  I  am  well  aware 
proaniiriaiion  to  sburten 
(•««  KmvUdgt),  ytl  I 
aner,  when 


II  shiver  of  wood,  or 
I  quantity  of  moitey. 
To  she<i,  to  lose  by 

»y' 

To  waste,  to  be  la- 
lost  bv  being  shed. 
Dy  thing  poured  out 

pri#.  Spun  or  Span ; 
out  into  threads  j   to 


form  Uireadt  by  drawing  out  and  twbting  lay 

filaroentuos  matter ;  to  protract,  to  draw  ott; 

to  form  by  degrees,  to  draw  out  tediooslj. 
To  SPIN,  spin,  r.  m.    To  exercise  the  art  of 

spinning  ;    to  stream  out  in  a  thread  or  saaA 

current ;  to  move  round  as  a  spindle. 
SPIN  AGE,  spWnidje,  s.  90.     A  plant 
SPINAL,  spi'udl,  a.  88.     Belonging  to  the 

back  bone. 
SPINDLE,  spln'dl,  t.  405.     The  pin  by 

which  the  thread  is  foruM-d,  and  on  which  it  is 

conglomerated  ;   a  long  slender  stalk ;  any 

thini!  slender. 
SPINDLESHANKED,  spk'dl-shlnkt,  a. 

Having  small  legs. 
SPINDLETREE,  spln'dl-tr^^,  s.      Prick- 

wood  ;  a  plant 
SPINE,  splue,s.    The  back  bone. 
SPINEL,  spi'nil,  t.    A  sort  of  mineral. 
SPINET,  spin-n^t',s.  A  small  harpsichord ; 

aa  instrument  with  keys. 
SPINIFEROUS,spUifflr-&s,«.    Bearing 

horns. 
SPINNER,  spin'n&r,  s.  96.    One  skilled  ia 

spiun'uig ;  a  garden  spider  with  lung  jointed 

SpTnNING-WHEEL,  spln'ning-hw^l,  s. 

The  wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the 

rock,  the  thread  is  drawn 
SPINOSITY,  spl-n^'s^-t^,s.  CrabbedneM, 

thornjr  or  briery  perplexity. 
SPINOUS,  spi'nis,  e.  tl4.    Tbomy,  faU  of 

thorns. 
SPINSTER,  spWt&r,s.  98.    A  woman  that 

spins ;    the  general  tenu  for  a  girl  or  maiden 

woman. 
SPINSTRY,   spbs'tr^,  s.      The  work  of 

spinning. 
SPINY,  spl'n(,<i.  Thorny,  briery,  perplexed. 
SPIRACLE,  spir'l-kl,  s.  109.    A  breathing 

bole,  a  rent,  a  small  aperture. 

t^  1  have  differed  from  Mr.  Shrrtdan  la  f W  ^wa. 
tllv  of  Ihe  i  in  the  Arte  •> liable  of  tbis  word,  Ihimh 
I  iblnk  Ibe  same  aoteprnalilmate  aeceaC  wbicb  abort, 
ens  Ibe  o  in  ormeU,  aod  ibr  i  ia  mirmcU,  o«f  ki  to  ba«« 
tbc  •%mr  ioflococe  in  tbc  word  in  qacMiou.  50S. 

SPIRAL,  spirit,  a.  88.    Curve,  winding, 

circularly  involved. 

SPIRALLY,  spirit^,  od.   In  a  spiral  form. 

SPIRE,  spire,  ff.      A  curre  line,  any  thing 

wreathed  or   contorted,    a  curl,    a  twist,  a 

wreath  ;  any  thing  growing  up  taper,  a  round 

pyramid,  a  steeple  ;    the  top  or  uppemioaC 

point. 

To  SPIRE,  spire,  c.  a.    To  shoot  op  pyra- 

midically. 

SPIRIT,  spirit,  t.  109.     Breath,  wind  fai 

motion ;  an  immaterial  substance  ;  the  aoal  of 

nan  ;   an  apparition  \   ardour,  courage  ;  fv> 

nitts,  vigour  of  mind  ;  intellecioal  powers  di»- 

tinct  from  the  body  ;  sentimeot ;  eaccnieas, 

desire ;    roan  of  activity,  maii  <if  li^ ;  that 

which  gives    vigour   or'  cheerfulness   lu  the 

mind  \  any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined ; 

that  which  liath  power  of  ei»rrg,v  \    aa  iaflasa- 

mable  liquor  raised  by  distillation. 

ty  Tbc  c<arral  soaad  of  tbe  Srsi  i  in  Ibia  word  and 

allTu  coiiip«>ands  was,  nil  laicl> ,  Ibc  mmmd  of  « M 

wterU  :  but  a  very  laadable  •itentiun  lo  pro|>fM*  aaa 

■early  restored  Ihc  i  lo  its  tmc  •ovnd  :    iimI  m-^m  r/^ 

Hi,  soaaded  as  If  wriUeo  sp0rit,  bvfin*  lo  grww  «•!> 

iv^a^  Principles,  Km.  M6,  loO.  no,  ana  ito  w«i« 
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pwt» ;  livelj,  fL^j,  »Wid,  ■irv. 
8PIRITU08ITY^p!r.h.Uli44f;f*-a,51l.) 
8PIRITUOUSNES8,spMt.Uh&-ii*.iil«,    J 

i.    The  qudity  of  being  spiritouat. 
To  SPIRT,  tpGrt,  r.  ».  106.  To  fpriog  out  in 

m  sodden  AUeaoi,  U»  ttreMO  ool  bj  intervalt. 
To  SPIRT,  ipdrt,  V.  «.  To  throw  out  in  a  jet. 
To  SPIRTLE,  ipftrfU,  r.  a.  405.     To  du> 

SPiSy',  tpW*,  «.      Pywmidal,  wrMtthed, 

8P1SSITUDE,  fplt'a^t&de,  «.    OroMaeti, 

tlikkiieM. 

SPIT,  apit, «.  A  loaf  proDg  on  which  meat 
It  driven  to  be  turned  brfure  the  fire ;  »uch  ft 
depcli  (#re«rUt  ••  it  pierced  bj  one  ftction  of 
the  tpftde.  , 

To  SPIT,  »!t,  e. «. ;  frei^  Spat ;  p^ri.  pmu. 
Spit  or  Spitted.  To  pat  upon  m  tpit ;  to 
tbrvitt  throueb. 

Tb  SPIT,  tplt,  r.  n.  To  eject  from  the 
Booth;  tu  throw  oot  ftpittie  or  muif  tore  uf  the 
mooth.         ,    ^  .  ?       ,. 

8PITAL,  splftil,  «.  Corrnpted  from  Hee- 
wiult  ftnd  leldofii  osed  but  ti>  a  Mrrmon  preach- 
Vdftt  ftii  hi*»piul.  ftt.  a  Spital  termn  ;  or  in 
tho  ptowerbiiiJ  phrftte.  R-6  iiil  t4e  SpUuU ;  or  uj 
the  MftTOt  of  that  dbtrkt  of  London  called 
flbilftWfMi 


^  The  a  lo  alt  th*'**  wordi  baa  •  tpqdmry  to  aiak 
its  MiafMl.  sad  Ut  conrcMiMl  them  wtili  t^ittU,  In  tr« 
laac  uftlMM  woids  fill*  t«od«»cy  U  li»c«ir«U«;  b«l  in 
tbc  two  Arti  u  woaia  b«  lar  Irom  pwtaaticli  lo  |»r«- 
serve  the  aoaad  of  tbc  c  m  in  medal.  Dr.  Johusoa 
•ceoM  to  depart  froot  tCiriDology  in  iloabltug  tli«  /  la 


SPl  SPL 

■b  im,  s5t  in— l&be  in,  lib  Vt%  bin  m— in  SOO-ptliid  tlt-^Un  466,  TfiTt  469. 

Mr.  Shtrtdaa.  W.  JobaMaa,  aad  Mr.  Smith,  have 

Svta  lalo  thU  Mm  MHrnd  of  i,  109 ;  bat  Dr.  Kcarkk. 
r.  Soott,  and  Mr.  Parry,  have  givra  It  tb«  trae 
•oaad;  aad  Mr.  Nar««  very  jusUy  thlaka  that  tbU 
word,  MkracU,  aad  Cf«l«rfi,art  bow  mora  fTaqaaaUy 
aad  proptrly  keard  witk  tb«  abort  toaad  of  U 

To  SPIRIT,  tplr^it,  o.  a.     To  animate  or 

actuate  at  a  spirit ;   to  excite,  to  animate,  to 

encourage ;  to  draw,  to  entice. 
SPIRITED,  ip?r1t.|d,  a.  Lively,  fall  of  ftra. 
8PIRITEDNESS,   ipir'lt^dnli,  t.     Dii- 

potitionor  make  of  mind. 
SPIRITFULNESS^       ip{r'it.f&l.nit,       s. 

Sprightlinett,  livehnrst. 
SPIRITLESS,  iplrlt-lls,  a.  Dejected,  low, 

deprived  of  vigour.  depresMd. 
8PIRITOUS,  spir1t.&i,   e.      Refined,  ad- 
vanced nrar  to  tpiriL  ,  ^    , 
8PIRITOUSNESS«  splflt-if-ni*,  j.     Fine- 
ness and  activity  of  parU. 
SPIRITUAL,  ipir'Jt.tehWl;  a.  461.    Dis- 

tiiict  from   matter,    immaterial,    incorporeal, 

mental,  hitellectual ;    not  grota,  refined  from 

ettemal  thiAfrt,  relative  only  to  the  mind  ;  not 

teroiioral.  relating  to  the  thing*  «f  heaven. 
SPIRITUALITY,    «pWt-Uhi.|l'*-t*,     $. 

Immateriality,  essence  distinct  from  matter ; 

intellectual  nature  ;   acU  independent  of  the 

biidy,  pure  acts  of  the  soul,  mental  refine- 
ment ;    that  which  belongs  to  anj  one  as  an 

ecclesiastick.  .  ,         .  ^      . 

SPIRITUALTY,  8pMt-Uh&-4l-ti,  t.    Eo- 

ciesiaatical  body.  ,    ,         .   -    . 

SPIRITUAUZATION,     •pir.it.trii&-il4- 

a^'shftn,  fl.    Act  of  ipiritualizing. 
To  SPIRITUALIZE, •pJr'U.tfhA-ll.lae,  r.«. 

To  refine  tiie  intellect,  to  purify  from  the 

fcculenciesuf  the  world. 
8PIRITU  A  LLY,  apIr'it-tah&4l-U,  «d.  With- 

oat  curp«»real  grussnesa,  with    attention  lo 

things  purely  intellectual. 
SPIRITUOUS,  •pir'it-tth&-fif,  a.     Having 

the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity  and  activity  of 


To  SPITCHCOCK,  ipiuh'kik,  a.  a.     To 

cut  an  eel  in  pieces,  and  broil  It 
SPITE,  sphe,  s.    Malice,  ranconr,  hate. — 

Spite  uf,  ot  in  Spite  uf.  notwiiiistanding,  in 

defiance  of. 
To  SPITE,  ipUc,  r.  a.    To  rei,  to  thwart 

maiitfnanily. —  I'u  fill  with  Spite,  to  uffend. 
SPITEFUL,  splteT&l,  a.     Malicions,  ma- 

liiftiaiit. 

SPITEFULLY,  splte'f&U,  ad.  MaUclooaly, 

malignantly. 
SPITEFULNESS,  tpltetQl-nls,  t.      Malig- 
nity, deaire  of  vriing. 
SPITTED,  apit't«d,  a.  Shot  out  into  length, 

put  on  a  spit. 
SPITTER,  splf  tOr,  $.  06.    One  who  pnU 

meal  on  a  spit ;    one  who    spiu  with   his 

mouth  ;  a  Toinig  deer. 
SPITTLE,  ipU'tl,  J.  40fi.    Corrnpted  from 

HatpiiaL    Not  in  use. 
SPITTLE,  spll'tl,  f.  Moistare  of  the  mouth. 
SPITVENOM,   apffvin-im,    «.       Paison 

circled  from  the  month. 
To  SPLASH,  spliah,  e.  a.    To  daub  with 

dirt  in  great  quantities. 
SPLASHY,  spUsh'^,   a.      Full    of  dirty 

water,  ai*t  to  daub. 
SPLAYFOOT,  splh'fJt  a.   Having  the  (bot 

turned  inward  .      .« 

SPLAYMOUTH,   spli'mJwA,   «.     Mouth 

widened  bv  Hr«ii:n. 
SPLEEN,  spW^n,  $.    The  milt,  one  of  the 

viscera;  it  ia  •«|>posett  the  vat  of  anger  and 

rorUncholy  ;  ang«  r,  »piie,  ill-humour ;  a  fit  >*( 

anger ;  me'lancholv,  hyi^chondriacal  vapour*. 
SPLFXNED,  ipl^^n'd,  a.  359.  Deprived  of 

the  •piren  ... 

SPLEEN  FUL,  ipl^An'ffll,  a.  Angry,  peeviah, 

fretful.  .      , 

SPLEENLES8,  apl^M*!,  a.  Kind,  gen- 
tle, mild.  ..       _  _^., 

SPLEENWORT,  fpl^^'w&rt,  $.  ^  Milt- 
wnate ;  a  plant. 

SPLEEN  Y,  apl^^n^,  a.  Angry,  pea vish. 

SPLENDENT,   fpl^'dint,   a.       Shining, 

S^LEfroiD,  spl^did,  a.  Showy,  magnifi- 
cent, womptooos.       ,      ,      , 

SPLENDIDLY,  spl*n'did-l*,  ad.  Mag- 
nificently, sumptuously. 

SPLENDOUR,  splen'dir.  f.  314.  Luftre, 
p«»wer  of  ahinioi:  ,  magnificence,  pomp. 

SPLENETICK,splin'*l!k,a.  610.  Tron- 
bled  with  the  »pI« m,  fretful,  peeviah. 

SPLENICK,  aplinik,  a.  ft06.    BelonglBS  lo 

Spij&*{^ISH,  tpUn'Uh, «.  Fratfol  pecriih ; 
properly  Sf»Umt$h. 


•a  wa  bava  tb«  Eafilab  word  »]4mm,  from  •h»*^ 
mllktbava  b^a  fonii«<l  vrifkao  macb  asoce  »•  «ari* 
Hy  :  bal  lo  proaoaaca  iba  c  toag,  u  Mr.  Ibtrldaa  bat 
doaa.  Is  tddlai  abtardlty  ta  trrar. 
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SPLENITIVE,  iplfefc-tlv,  «.  612.     Hot, 

fiery,  passionate.    Mot  in  nsa. 
SPLENT.  splint,  t.      Splent  is  a  callous 

hard   Bubstknce,    or  an   in^rnsihie  swelling, 

which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank-boue, 

and,  wlien  it  grows  big,  spoUs  the  shape  of  the 

leg. 
To  SPLICE,  spllse,  r.  a.     To  Join  the  two 

ends  of  a  rope  without  m  knot. 
SPLINT,  splint,  8.    A  thin  piece  of  wood 

or  other  matters  used  by  cltirurgeons  to  hold 

the  hone  newly  set. 
To  SPLINTER,  splinf  ur,  v.  a.  To  secure  by 

splints  ;  to  shiver,  to  break  into  fragments. 
To  SPLINTER,  spllnt'fir,  s.  98.    A  fragment 

of  any  thing  broken  with  violence ;  a  Uiin 

piece  of  wood. 
To  SPLINTER,  splinf  ir,  r.  n.  To  be  broken 

into  fracments. 
To  SPLIT,  split,  r.  a. ;   pret.  Split.     To 

cleave,  to  rive,   to  divide  longitudinally  in 

two ;  to  divide,  to  part ;  to  dash  and  break  on 

a  rock  ;  to  divide,  to  break  into  discord. 
To  SPLIT,  splh,  r.  n.     To  burst  asunder, 

to  crack  ;  to  be  broken  against  rocks. 
SPLITTER,  splh'tfir, «.  98.  One  who  splits. 
SPLUTTER,  splut'tur,  «.     Bustle,  tumult ; 

hasty  and  inarticulate  Speaking.    A  low  word. 
To  SPOIL,  spSfl,  r.  a.  290.     To  rob,  to 

plunder;  to  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  make  useless. 
To  SPOl  L,  spoil,  r.  n.    To  practise  robbery 

or  plunder :    to  grow  useless,  to  be  corrupted. 
SPOIL,  spou,  8,    That  which  is  taken  by 

violence,  plunder,  pillage,  booty  ;    the  act  of 

robbery  ;   corruption,  cause    of  corruption ; 

the  slough,  the  cast>oir  skin  of  a  serpent. 
SPOILER,  spiil'fir,  5.  98.      A  robber,  a 

plunderer. 
SPOILFUL,  spMlTfil,  a.    Wasteful,  rapa- 

cious. 
SPOKE,  spAke,  s .    The  bar  of  a^wheel  that 

passes  from  the  nave  to  the  friloe. 
SPOKE,  spike.    The  pret.  of  Speak. 
SPOKEN,  spiVn,    103.      Part.   pass,  of 

Speak. 
SPOKESMAN,  spAks'min,  *.   88.      One 

who  speaks  for  anotlier. 
To  SPOLIATE,  spA'l^.ite,  r.  a.    To  rob,  to 

plunder. 
SPOLIATION,  spA-U-k'sh&n,  s.    The  act 

of  robbnry  or  privaiitm. 
SPONDEE,  »p6n'd^,  s.    A  foot  in  poetry  of 

two  loot!  svUablfS. 
SPONDYLE,  spin'dil,  s.     A  Tertebra;  a 

joint  of  the  sjinr. 
SPONGE,  sp&nje,  t.   165.      Asoftporotis 

substance,  remarkable  for  sucking  up  water. 
To  SPONGE,  ipfinje,  r.  a.      To  blot,  to 

wir>e  awav  ••  with  a  sponge. 
To  SPONGE,  spdnje,  r.  n.    To  suck  in  as  a 

sponge ;  to  gain  a  maintenance  by  mean  arts. 
SPONGER,  sp&n'j&r,  s.    98.      One   who 

hangs  for  a  maintenance  on  otliers* 
SPONOINES8,  8p^'j^.nl8,  8.     Soflnesa 

and  fulness  of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
SPONGIOUS,  spfin'j^-is,  a.  314.     FuU  of 

cavities  like  a  sponge. 
SPONGY,  spiu'je,  a.  Sofk  and  full  of  smaU 

ioterstiiUJ  h.4c»  ;   wet,  drenchoil,  %oMkifd, 
8PONK,  sp6nk,  s.   105.    See  SpmUt,    In 

the  Scotch  dialect  Touchwood. 


SPONSAL,  tp^'sil, 

riagc. 
SPONSION,  sp^n'shSn,  t.     The  id  oCbe- 

comir)^;  surety  for  another. 
SPONSOR,  sp^Dsur, «.  1C6.   A  sorety, ote 

who  makes  a  promise  or  gives  stouiti  fuc 

another. 
SPONTANEITY,  spin-li-n^'Jii,  «,   Vo- 

luntariuess,  accord  uncooipflk-d. 
SPONTANEOUS,   sp6n-ti'n^-6s,  «.    Vo- 

luntarv,  aeth^e  without  com[>til»ioii. 
SPONTANEOUSLY,  spin-ti neis-l^,  li 

Voluntarily,  of  its  own  acctffd. 
SPONTANEOUSNESS,spin.ti'n^4»^, 

t   Sl4.     Voluntariness,  accord  unforced. 
SPOOL,  sp&il,  $.  806.      A  small  piece  of 

cane  or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  and ;  ors 

piece  of  wood  turned  in  that  form  to  wind 

yam  upon,  a  quill. 
To  SPOOM,  sp&^m,  r.  n.  806.     To  pass 

swifilv.    Not  in  use. 
SPOON,  sp&^n,  8.  306.     A  concave  Tend 

with  u.  handle,  used  in  editing  liqaids. 
SPOONBILL,  tpi^n'bill,  i.     A  bird;  tkr 

end  of  its  bill  is  broad. 
SPOONFUL,  spi&o  f&l,  s.     As  much  as  is 

generally  taken  at  once  into  a  spouu ;  aaj 

small  quanlitv  of  liquid. 
SPOONMEAT,   spiin'mJte,    a.       Liqiid 

fond,  nourishment  taken  with  a  spoon. 
SPOON  WORT,  8p66n'wfirt,f.  Scurvygrtst 
SPORT,  spArt,  f.      Play,  diversion,  gWM, 

frolicl(,  and    tumultuous  raeiriment:    moci, 

contemptuous  mirth ;    that  with  whicfa  ox 

plays;    play,  idle  gingle  ;    diversion  ut  Ike 

field,  as  of  fowlinc,  nunnns,  fishing. 
To  SPORT,  spArt,  v.  a.    To  divert,  to  ntkr 

merry  ;  to  ref>resent  by  anv  kind  of  pby. 
To  SPORT,  spArt,  v.  «,  To  pUy,  to  frtJick, 

to  frame,  to  wanton  ;  to  trifle. 
SPORTFUL,  spirfffti,  o.    Merry,  frelkk- 

tome,  wanton,  ludicroua.  done  in  jest. 

SPORTFULLY,  spArt'fai4,«f.  Waal^, 

merrily. 
SPORTPULNESS,  spirffSl^ila,  t .     Wtt- 

tonness,  play,  merriment,  frolick. 
SPORTIVE,  spAr'tfv,  a.    G&j,  serry,  &•> 

licksoroe,  wanton,  playful,  ludicsvus. 
SPORTIVENESS,spMK.ok,«.    Gayttr, 

SPObTSMAN,  apArtanla,  t.      Cm  wW 

pursues  the  recreations  of  tlie  field. 
SPORTULE,spAr'tah4le,s.4tfl.    AnalM, 

a  d(»se. 

SPOT,ap6t,«.    A  blot,  a  nuak  amAt  ^ 

discolouration ;  a  taint,  a  disgrace,  a  repfsac^ . 

a  •niail  extent  of  phice  ;  mtxy  pariicsiW  vita. 
To  SP()T,  8p6t,  r. «.     To  nark  with  dww- 

iouratiun  ;  to  corrupt,  to  ditf^acc.  to  laiaC 
SPOTLESS,  sp^tl^s,  a.    Free  froa  apcii; 

liB«iM*iilate,  pure. 
SPOTTER,  spAt'tfir,  i .  §8.    One  that  tpKb^ 
S  POTTY,  sptit  t*,  a.    FuU  of  spot*, 
SPOUSAL,  sp^u'zil,  d.  99.    Nuptial,  w- 

trinioriial,  britUl. 

SPOUSAL,  sp^cA),  ff.  MMnay.Mpiih 
SPOUSE,  ipuHjee,  «.  818.    Ose  pmmi  ti 

utarrinee,  a  lio%«»iiitd  or  wife. 
SPOl'SED,    sp&iz'd,    a.    851).      W€44tl 
espoused,  jobicd  u>gcther  aa  in  mmUxmoKj. 
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SP<n)8EEiB86,  fpUzafa,  a.     Wanting  a 

limhiin<i  or  wife. 
SFOirr,  tpMt,  f.  SIS.    a  pipe,  the  montli 

of  a  pipe  or  vrttel  oat  of  which  any  thiug  is 

piMired :  a  cataf^. 
To  SPOUT,  spddt,  r.  a.  SIS.    To  poor  with 

viuleiioe,  ur  in  a  clhrcted  bod v,  at  from  a 

•poat$  to  tprak  speeches  ool  of  plaj*  inimi- 

tatinn  of  an  actor.     A  low  word. 
To  8POUT,  tp^ik,  V.  a.    To  iitae  as  from  a 

tpoot. 
ToflPRAIN,fprbejV.a.SM.    To  stretch 

the  lijtaaients  uf  a  joint  without  ditlocatioii  of 

the  joint 
SPRAIN,  spr&ne.  t.     Extension  of  Uga- 

fiivtiti  without  di^ocation  of  tlie  joint. 
SPR  A  NO,  §pring.    The  pret,  of  Spiiag. 
SPRAT,  iprdt,  $,    A  imall  sea-6sh 
ToSPKAWL,8prtwl,  r.  a.    To  straggle  as 

in  the  coiivulsMiit  of  dvath  \  to  tuBibU  with 

aKttatioiu 
SPRAY,  sprh,  «.  SSO.    The  eitremity  of  a 

branch ;  tJie  foam  of  tiM  tea.  oommonijf  writ* 

ten  SifTn. 
To  SPREAD,  sprtd,  a.  a.  2S4.    To  extend, 

Vt  expand,  to  make  lo  eorer  or  ill  a  targ« 

•  pace  ;  to  cover  by  extension ;  to  cover  OTer } 
to  ttfeich  i  to  extend  ;  to  puUi»li«  lo  dtvelge  ) 
U*  emit  a»  rflluvia  nr  cmauationi. 

To  SPREAD,  spr^d,  e.  a.     To  extend  or 

expand  itself. 
SPREAD,  spr^,  s.    Extent,  compass ;  ex* 

{Miritioii  of  parts. 

SPREADER,  spred'Or,  t.  06.      Oae  tiiat 

•  prrad*.  puhlislier,  divulger. 

8PRENT,spreat.    Part.  Spriakled, 
SPRIG,  iprig,  f.    A  small  branch. 
S)*RIOOY,  iprig'C^,e.  SM.    FnU  of  small 

SPRIOHT,  sprite,  t.  SM.  Spirit,  shade, 
•t*«l,  incorporeal  agent }  welklng  spirit,  appe- 
Htion. 

SFIUOHTFUL,sprlte^l,«.  Utrely,  brisk, 

Vy*  vic«trrMiv 

9I>RIGHTPULLY,  spiitefftU,  ad.  Brisk. 
Ir.  «t|tofoti»lf. 

3FRIOHTLI^^EgS,sprltea^.o<s,s.  Uireli- 
ness,  bri«knr«s,  viffour.  gajety,  vivadtr* 

IPiUGHTLY,  spritel^,  a.  Gay,  brisk, 
iiirclv.  vit:urout,  airy,  vivacloas. 

To  SIRRING,  spring,  r.  a. ;  prgt.  Sprang  or 
Sprmnit;  anciently  Sprung.  To  arise  but  of 
al»«  ground  and  grow  hjf  vegeutive  power ; 
tgi  ti«gin  Ui  grow  't  to  proceed  as  from  seed  -, 
Co  come  into  cxitirnce,  tu  issnc  forth ;  to  arise, 
to  appear ;  to  issue  with  effect  or  force  :  tu 
l>fx»cecd  as  from  ancestors  ;  to  proceed  as  from 
ja  f^ouat\,  cause,  or  reason ;  to  grow,  to 
tiirive:  to  bound,  to  leap,  to  jump;  to  fly 
mrtth  elastick  power)  to  rise  from  aco^ert ;  to 
i*«oe  from  afuuntsin;  to  proceed  as  from  a 
»<»«arce  ;  to  shoot,  to  bsoe  with  speed  and  vio> 
lef^ce. 

0  3PRIN0,  sprlog,  r.  a.  409.  To  start,  to 
rm*4M*€  game  ;  to  produce  to  li^hl ;  to  cause  by 
sCAVting  a  plaiik;  to  discharge  a  roine^  to 
cotatrire  a  sudden  expedient,  to  offer  wucx- 
j>«<:trdly  ;  la  prudncc  hastUy. 

1  >  ft  ING,  iprlng,  t.  The  season  in  which 
^ImMii*  sprini!  and  vtgrtate ;  an  cJaslick  boUy, 
m.  t>c»dy  whidi  wlicn  distorted  has  the  power 
^Z"  reaiorhig  itaelf  j  elastick  force ;   any  active 
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power,  any  cause  by  which  inotion  is  pro- 
duced or  propagated;  a  leap,  a  bound,  a 
juniji,  a  violrut  effort,  a  sodden  struggle ;  a 
foontaiu,  an  issue  of  water  from  the  eartJi ;  a 
source,  that  hy  which  any  thing  is  supplied  ; 
ri^^.  b«*einninK  ;  course,  oripiual. 

SPRINGE,  spdi^je,  a.  Rhymes,  Primge.    A 
(lin,  a  noose  which  catches  by  a  spxiiia  nr  jtvk. 

SPRINGER,  spriag'&r,  i.  08.      One  who 
springs  or  rouses  game. 
ty  The  g  ott(ht  bM«  to  rest  la  the  oasal  snaed,  and 

not  to  he  satfercd  to  arlicalatc  tkr  c  uit  dors  in  fi^gtr, 

~S««  Principles, Mo*.  381  snd  409. 

SPRINGHALT,  sprYnglillt,  r.   A  lameness 

hy  which  the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs, 
SPRINGINESS,  spring'^njs,  or  sprln)^ 

nis,  a.    Elasticity,  power  of  restoring  it- 

self. — See  Springy. 
SPRINGLE,    sprbg'gl,  f .  406.    A  springe, 

an  elastick  iK>ose. 
SPRINGTIDE,  sprlog^tide,  a.     Tide  at  the 

new  moon,  high  tide. 
SPRINGY,  spring'^,  or  sprln'j^  a.    Elas- 

tick,  having  the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

t^  A  mo«c  abMMl  cvstom  has  prevsiM  hi  pro. 
iKMMclng  this  adjecctve,  as  If  H  were  forni«a  from 
#pHi«re,  a  fia,  rhyaslac  witb/Hngr,  when  wuihiai  can 
be  pWUoer  Ibaa  It*  rormaiion  (rotn  ffimg,  aa  etatltck 
buoy,  and  that  tkc  ailduton  oryuaf^bt  ao  morw  lu  aUer 
the  ioand  afg  In  ihU  word  than  u  does  la  sTriagf, 
fwll  of  strlnga.  It  Is  certainly  Itins  w«  o<i(lit  to  ptO' 
noaact  lb«  sobMaaUve  formed  Umm  ibia  adjective, 
which  we  meet  wUh  in  Mr.  Furtur  t  "In  c«rwral, 
that  nenrous  sprtneintss  (if  I  may  •©  txpreas  U),  n»  **•-. 
ry  observable  In  Mr.  Hope's  inHrtr,  ^i  onca  owtnf 
cbirdy  to  a  trochee  bealoninf  bit  line.**  Etfmp  on 
AeteM  and  QuamiUa,  p.  A9.  bai  the  abwiidlio  is 
ftill  increastil  wben  ibU virion*  prutiun^Ution  Ufivrn 
to  the  adjeelive  furmi-d  from  tfrint,  a  fooutain  :  ibia, 
however,  la  so  contrary  botb  So  envioni  ait<1  an4li>Ky* 
that  nolhinf  but  an  oeersixlit  In  Mr.  Sheiid4n  e»«|id 
hava  prevented  bis  aaaklnc  the  dtsiiaelion.  -aoe  Prln- 
ciplts  No.  4Q|^ 

SPRINGY,    spring'^,    c.     409.      Fall    of 

iiprinirs  or  fu«iiiaius. 
To  SPRINKLE,  sprW^l*  v.  a.  4M.    To 

•ealter,  to  disperse  in  small  masses ;  to  tcatler 

in  dmpa  ;    to  bespriakle,  lu  waah,  10  wet  or 

dost  bv  sprinklinit. 
To  SPRINKLE,  sprlngTil,  e.  a.  To  perfcrm 

the  act  of  scatter iog  in  snail  dums. 
To  SPRIT,  spHt,  a.  a.     To  tbraw  oat,  to 

eject  with  force. 
To  SPRIT,  sprit,  e,  a.    To  alKWt,  to  tenai- 

nate,  to  sprout. 

SPRIT,  spHt,  a.    Shoot,  spiont 

SPRITS  AIL,  spi^fbilo,  a.     The  saU  whfieh 

belongs  to  the  boluprit-masl. 
SPRITE,  sprite,  a.    A  spMt,  an  laeorpoteal 

SPRITEFULLY,  sprke^4,   arf.     Tlg«a. 

foatly.  with  life  and  ardour. 
To  SPROUT,  sprtiU,  a.  a.  tit.    To  ahont 

l»y  vvfoutiiMi,  tu  geraMoate ;  to  ihoet  into 

ramifications ;  to  grtiw. 
•PROCT,  8pridt,a.  A  shoot  of  a  vegetable. 
SPRUCE,  aprf6ae,  a.  tt9.  Nice,  trim,  neat. 
To  SPRUCE,  apr66ae,  r.  n.    To  dress  with 

a fl'rc ted  neatness.  ,         ,. 

SPRUCEBEER,  sprMae-bWr,   a.      Beer 

tinctured  with  branches  of  fir. 
8PRUCELEATHER,     sprASs-ltTH&r,     a, 

Prussian  leather. 
SPRUCENESS,  spriose'njs,  a.    Neatness 

vitbont  elegance. 
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SPY 

^  M9.  Fito  7t,  fir  77,  AU  8t,  Hi  8l--«^  M* 

SPRUNG,  fprdng.     The  pret  and  part. 

p»%3.  t*f  Snrinir* 
SPUD,  spiid,  «.     A  short  knife. 
SPUME,  sp&me,  t.     Foam,  froth. 
To  SPUME,  «pAine,  r.  ».  To  foam,  to  froth. 

SPUN,  spin.     The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Spin. 
SPUNOE,  spfinje.    More  properly  Sponge. 

$.     A  sjMinRC. 
To  SPUNOE,  spfioje,  r.  m.  74.    To  hang  on 

others  fur  ni«ititen«uce. 
8PUN0INO-HOUSE,  spfin^jlng-hiise,   s. 

A  huase  to  which  debtors  are  taken  before 

commitment  to  prison. 
SPUNGY,  spin;)^,  a.    Full  of  smaU  holes, 

and  soft  lilie  a  spon^  ;  wet,  muitt,  watery  ; 

dronk4*n,  wet  with  hqoor. 
SPUNK,   sp&ngk,   $.   408.    Rotten  wood, 

touchwood.    Used  in  Scotland  ftir  animation, 

quick  sensibility. 
SPUR,  spar,  f.     A  sharp  point  fixed  in  the 

rider  s  heel ;  incitement,  instigation ;  a  stimu- 
lus, any  thing  thiil  galls  and  teases  ;  the  sharp 

points  on  the  legs  o?  a  cock  ;  any  thing  sUnd* 

ing  out.  a  tnag. 
To  SPUR,  spor,  t.  c.     To  prick  with  the 

spur,  to  drive  with  the  spur ;  ^  to  iiutigate,  to 

incite,  to  urge  forward  ;  to  drive  bv  force. 
To  SPUR,  spfir,  ».  a.     To  travel  with  great 

expedition  ;  to  press  forward. 
SPURG ALLED,  sp&i'giU'd,  c.    Hurt  with 

the  spur 
SPURGE,   spiije,   s.     A  plant  TiolenUy 

purgative. 
SPURIOUS,  sp4'ri-fts,  «.  tl4.    Not  genu- 

Ine,  coomerfcit,  adulterine  ;   not  legitimate, 

bastard. 
SPURLING,  apirling,  $.  410.     A  small 

•ea-fish. 
To  SPURN,  spim,  r.  c.     To  kick,  to  strike 

or  drive  with  tlie  foot ;   to  reject,  to  scorn,  to 

pot  away  with  contempt,  to  disdain  *,  to  treat 

with  contempt , 
To  SPURN,  splm,  r.  «•     To  make  con- 

temutooos  opposition  i   to  tots  up  the  h•el^ 

to  kick  or  struggle. 
SPURN,  sp&fB,  $.     Kick,  insolent  and  cob- 

temptuoos  treatment. 
8PURNEY,spir'ni,«.    A  plant 
SPURRER,  sp&Hdbr,  s.  08.    One  who  u9%b 

SPURRIER,  spir'r^ir,  s.  One  who  makes 

SpGrRY,  spii'r*,  s.    A  plant. 

To  SPURT,  spirt,  v,  n.    To  fly  out  with  a 

quick  stream— See  7«%tC. 
SPUTATION,  spA-ti'sh6n,  s.    The  act  of 

SUtttillB.  ,       , 

To  SPUTTER,    spftt'tfir,  r.  m.     To  emit 

m<iisture  in  small  «>  \usi  dops  ;    to  fly  out  in 

smalt  particirs  with  some  ^toise ;  to  speak 

hastily  and  obscurely. 
To  SPUTTER,  sp6t  tOr,  r.  «.  08.    To  throw 

out  with  i>niie.       ,     ,,    - 
SPUTTER  ER,   spiflir-ftr,   t.     One  that 

suuttrr«. 

SPY,  spl, «.    One  sent  to  watch  the  con- 
duct or  motions  of  ot)  crs. 

4»6 


i  made  of 


SQU 

miiM-iiba l«9,plB tn    ■Im.mipalK 

ToSPY,spl,v.c    To  disaavar  by  tka  ey^ 

at  a  distance  ;  tn  disover  hy  cIm  eva—i  m- 
tinii ;  to  srarch  or  disC4*vrr  by  artiicr. 

To  SPY,  spl,  r.  a.  To  search  narrowly. 

SPYBOAT,  spln>Ate,  ^.  A  boat  neni  sot 
f<»r  intelligence. 

SQUAB,  skw6b,  a.  8d,  87.  UalcAtbered, 
newly  hatcht^ ;  fat,  thick  and  sto«t,  aw&. 
wardly  balky. 

SQUAB,  skw6b,  $.  A  kind  ci  aaCa  « 
couch,  a  stutTed  cushion. 

SQUAB,  ftkw^b,  od.   WitfaabeaTyi 
fall  ^      , 

SQUABPIE,  skw4h.pl',  t.    A  pie 
many  ingredients. 

SQUABBtSH,  skwlbTblsh,  c.  Tliiek,  hea- 
vy, fleshv. 

To  SQUABBLE,  skw6ba>l,  r.  n.  4M.  Tc 
quarrel,  to  debate  peevishly,  to  wraitgtc. 

SQUABBLE,  skwih1>l,  s.  A  low  brawl,  t 
prttv  quarrel  , 

SQUABBLER,  skw^b^l-ftr,  s.  A  quml- 
sonie  frilow.  a  brawler. 

SQUADRON,  8kwi'dr6n,f.  8S,S6.  A  bod? 
of  men  drawn  up  souare ;  a  part  of  «n  arm, . 
a  troop ;  part  of  a  fleet,  a  certain  aunbcr  d 
ships.  .      , 

SQUADRONED,  skwrdrto'd,  «.  Sil 
Formed  into  squndrous. 

SQUALID,  8kw6nid,  a.  86.    Fool, 
6lthv.~Sve  Quadrmi. 

ToSdUALL,skwiU,v.  a.    To 
as  a  child  or  woman  frightHl. 

SQUALL,  skwkll,  s.     Loud 
den  gust  of  wind. 

SQUALLER,  skwlll'ftr,  s.  W.  Screamo, 
one  that  screams. 

SQUALLY,  skwiin*,  a.    Windy,  g«ty. 

SQUAMOUS,  skwl'mfts,  «.  SI4.  Scah. 
covered  with  scales. 

To  SQUANDER,  skw^'dftr,  v.  m.  To  seat- 
ter  lavishly,  to  spend  profusedly  ;  to  acaiicr. 
to  dissipate,  lo  disperse. 

SQUANDERER,  skw6n'd6r.6r,  a.  A 
thrift,  a  prodigal,  a  waster. 

SQUARE^  skw4re,  a.     Cornered,  bavmc 
right  angles ;  f<»rming  a  right  angle  ;  o 
having  angles  of  whatever  coiitrnt ;  i 

exactly  suiuble  ;    strong,  well   aet ; 

honest,  fair ;  in  ge^imetry.  Sc^uare  root  of  art 
nurobrr  Is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itsrl 
produces  the  Square,  as,  four  is  the  Sqaiff 
root  of  sixteen.  _ 

SQUARE,  skwbe,  s.  A  flgure  with  flf*e 
aitgles  and  equal  sides ;  an  area  of  lb«r  mdr*. 
with  houses  on  each  side;  c«Hitent  oiri 
angle ;  a  rule  or  instrument  by  which  mmk- 
men  measure  or  form  their  anglrs  ;  rule,  rrf*- 
larity  ;  squadron,  troops  formed  square  ;  w^xk 
equality,  quartile,  thcastrolngicafshoaiioo  •' 
the  ptaneu,  distant  ninety  drgree*  frum  eac* 
other;    rule,    conformity.— Squarea  go,  ta« 

To^SqJaRE,  skwiure,  •.  a.  To  form  with 
right  angles ;  to  reduce  to  a  square  ;  to  Mea- 
sure, to  reduce  to  a  mrasure ;  to  adjoat,  u 
regulate,  to  mould,  to  shape  ;  to  acoo««<- 
date,  to  (it. 

To  SQUARE,  skwLre,  v.n.  To  smit  with. 
to  fit  with;  to  quarrel,  to  ao  to  oppo«ua«Jes 

SQUARENESS,  skwbaWs,  s.  Tbeatait 
tS  being  tquaie. 
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2UA8H,  skw6thf  «.  M.    Any  thing  wft 

mm)  caailjr  cnMhc<i ;   •  plant ;  uny  thinf  iin- 

r\iK,  iny  thing  toft ;  a  tuddm  fkO  ;   •  thock 

lif  I'lft  bttditt. 

» SQUASH,  akw^h,  9.  c    To  crash  into 

l»ulp. 

I  SQUAT,  tkwot,  V.  fi.     To  tit  cowering, 

Id  ftii  close  to  the  gruand. 

(UAT,  skw6t, «.     Cowering  cloee  to  the 

pownA ;   ihuft  atid  tliick,  having  one  purt 

'Jon  to  another,  at  those  of  au  animal  con- 

traded  and  cowering. 

lUAT,  akw^t,  «.    The  posture  of  cower- 


Of  Of  Iving  dote :  a  sudden  falL 
-WE."      *     " 


To  set 


ip  a  sodden  doloruus  cr?  ;  to  crj  with  a  shrill 
ear  or  pain. 


cute  tone:  to  hreak  \ 


SQUEAK,  skw^ke,  r.  n.  SST. 
w 
or  tccrecj  for 

UE A  K^Awlke,  t.    A  shrill  quick  cry. 
SQUEAL,  skw^le,  e.  n.  S27.     To  cry 
>ith  a  slirill  sharp  voice,  to  cry  with  pain. 
UEAMISH,  skw^mish,  e.    Nice,  fasti- 
Mms,  easily  disgusted,  having  the  stomach 
Biiiy  tunied. 

UEAMISHNESS,     skw^'mish-nlf,     t. 
iicriiets,  driicacy.  fastidioosness. 
SQUEEZE,  skw^^,  r.  a.  S40.  To  press, 

*  crush  bctwettii  two  bodies ;  to  oppress,  to 
nth,  to  harass  by  eitortion ;  to  force  he- 
n^n  cl«»»e  bodies. 

SQUEEZE,  skwiece,  e.  n.     To  net  or 
ut  in  conscqoeiicc  of  compretsiou ;  to  force 
«at  through  close  bodies. 
^'EEZE,  skwMse,  t.  Comprestloiiy  pres- 

:ELCH,  skwiUh,  f.    HetTyinll. 
TIB,  skwfb,  f.    A  small  pipe  of  paper 
'<^  with  wild6re  ;  any  pett?  fellow. 
^ILL,skwiKf.     A  plant;   a  ish;  an 

leet. 

71  NT,  skwint,  a.     Looking  obliquely, 

>kinc  ftO«ptciously. 

QUINT,  skwint,  e.  a.  To  look  obliquely, 

kptk  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

QUINT,  skwint,  V.  a.  Tofomtheeye 

ublsqee  vision  ;  to  torn  the  eye  obllqody. 

lNTEYED.skw{nt1de,c    HuTingthe 

be  directed  oblique ;  hidirect,  oblique,  ioa> 

unL 

K)UINY,  skwhi'n^,   v.  n.      To   look 

aint     Obsulcic  cant  word. 

IRE,  akwire,  s.     A  gentlenaa  next  in 

k  to  a  knight ;  an  attendant  on  a  noble 

Ti«nir.  ,     ^ 

IRKEL,  akwji'ril,  «.  109.      A  smaU 

nal  iliat  Uvea  b  woods,  leaping  irom  tree 

rcc. 

TW  I  te  Ikia  ward  ought  mS,  aeeordiag  lo  aaa- 

•  b*  proAAuaccd  litis  «,  100 ;  iNrt  tmUoam  iisis 
r  ajMrt  H  t*H>  arnily  in  thAi  loaad  lo  b«  altersd 
ftk«  appearvnca  orp«<Uatry.  Mr.  Sberidaa, 
o«i.  Mr.  Prrry,  SAd  Mr.  Sollk,  gl««  IIm  I  1^ 
h«l  I  IWHre  do*e. 

CHTIRT.  akw&rt,  e.  a.  166.    To  throw 

in  a  qaick  stream. 

lUlRT,  akwftrt,  r.  a.  To  praU,  to  let  ty. 

RT,  akwftfft,  ff.      An  instrument  by 

:h  a  quick  stream  Is  ejected ;  a  taMOl 

k  •tfmm. 

RTER,  akwirf ir,  #.9$.     Oaa  that 

I  a  s^ttirt* 

far 


T6  STAB,  stib,  e.  a.     To  pierce  with  • 

pointed  weapon ;  to  wound  mortally  or  mis- 
chievously. 

STAB,  stIb,  t.  A  wound  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  w«fapon  ;  a  dark  injury,  a  sly  mis- 
chief ;  a  stroke,  a  blow. 

STABBER,  stib^ir, «.  96.  One  who  ftahe, 
a  private  murderer. 

STABIUMENT,  stl-bhl^alnt,  a.  Sop- 
port,  firrotirss,  act  i^f  making  &rm. 

STABILITY,  stl-bil'^t^,  «.  Steadiaeas, 
strength  to  stand ;  fiieduess ;  fimuieis  of 
resolution. 

STABLE,  stl^l,  a.  405.  Fixed,  able  to 
stand ;  steady,  ctnistaiit. 

STABLE,  stllil,  t.  406.  A  house  for  beasU. 

To  STABLE,  stllil,  r.  a.  To  kennel,  to 
dwell  as  heasts. 

STABLEBOY,  stlOil-bU,  7  f.      Om 

STABLEMAN,  st4^1.nlln,  88,  i  who  at- 
tends  in  the  stable. 

STABLENESS,  stllil-nis,  «.  Power  to 
stand  ;  steadiness,  constancy,  stability. 

To  STABLiSH,  stAbllsh,  r.  a.  To  esUbUsh, 

to  fi*,  tu  selttr. 

STACK,  stik,  t.  A  large  quantity  of  hay, 
o*ni,  or  wood  ',  a  number  of  clumncys  or  fun- 
nels. 

To  STACK,  stlk,  r.  a.  To  pile  op  regulariy 
in  ricks. 

STACTE,stAkt,f.  Anaromatick,thegum  that 
distils  from  the  tree  which   produces  myrrh. 

STADTHOLDER.  stitliAldir,  t.  The 
chief  loa^iii rale  uftlie  United  Provinces. 

STAFF,  stir,  t.;  pUir.  SUves.  A  stick 
with  which  a  niati  supports  himself  in  walk- 
ing ;  a  prop,  a  support;  a  siick  used  as  a 
weapon  ;  any  Ion/  piece  of  wood  ;  an  rustgn 
of  an  office  ;  a  slansa,  a  srrif  s  of  verses  regu- 
larly disposed,  so  as  that,  whrn  the  stanaa  it 
concluded,  the  sant«  order  tiegins  again. 

STA  FFTREE,  stAftrM, «.  A  soH  of  ever- 
green privet. 

STAG,  stig,  t.  The  male  red  deer ;  the 
male  of  the  hind. 

STAGE,  st&dje,  t.  A  floor  raised  to  view 
on  which  any  show  Is  exhibited  ;  the  theatre, 
the  place  oi  scenick  entertainmenu ;  any 
place  where  any  thing  i»  publickly  transacted 
or  performed,  a  plaee  in  which  rest  Is  taken  on 
a  journey ;  a  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

To  STAGE,  stidje,  r.  a.  To  exhibit  pob- 
lickly.    Not  bi  use. 

STAGECOACH,  st4dje.k&tsh', «.  A  ooach 
that  keeps  Its  stages,  a  coach  tiut  passes  and 
repasses  on  certani  days  for  the  ecoomaioda- 
tion  of  passengers. 

STAGEPLAY,  stkUe'pli,  t.  Tbaalrical 
entertainment. 

STAGER,  stljir,  «.  96.  A  player;  om 
who  has  kmg  acted  on  the  stage  of  life,  a 
practitioner. 

STAOGARD,stlg'glrd,s.88.  A  fbofwyear- 
fid  stag. 

To  STAGGER,  stig'gir.  r.  a.  96.  To  reel, 
not  to  stand  or  tralk-steadily  ;  to  faint,  to  be- 
gin tn  give  way  ;  to  hesitate,  lo  Isll  into  doelrt. 

To  STAGGER,  stig'gir,  r.  a.  To  aiake  lo 
stattsr,  to  makr  to  reel ;  to  shock,  to  alarm. 

STAGGERS,  stig'gin, «.  A  kind  of  horsa 
apopiety  ;  madiicss.  wild  conduct.  In  this 
last  sense  out  of  use. 
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^Mi^  P4te  T9, fib  T7,  fiU  8a,€t|  gl^*jii^  M, 

^TAGNANCV,  nt&gfmAm-sh,  9.  The  state  of 

beinc  wiituiut  motion  or  ventilation. 
STAGNANT,  st^g'niotfa.  Motiooless,  still. 
To  8TAGN  ATE,  st^g'nMe,  v.  «.  91.    To  lie 

ni<»tiiinle«s,  to  have  no  courie  or  stream. 
STAGNATION,  stig-ni'shfin,  $.    Stop  of 

cttfirte,  ortsatioii  of  iii<»iioii. 
STAID,  Stride,  pare,  ad,  202,  222.     Sober, 

priiVf ,  retfiilar. 
STAIDNESS.  itide^is,*.     Sobriety,  gra- 

»ilv,  regularitv. 
To  STAIN,  sUne,  v.  a,  202.    To  blot,  to 

spnt.  to  tii<«grace,  to  spot  with  goiUor  iiifarojr. 
STAIN,  etAne, «.  70.  Blot,  flpot,  diseolotira- 

tioii  ;   taint  of  guilt  or  infamy  ;  cnuaf  of  re* 

pp«ach.  shame. 
9T AIN KR,  •A'n&r,  «.    Om  that  stains,  one 

who  hlotf. 
tTAIN LEISS,  st&ae^ls,  a.    Free  from  blots 

t»r  tpnts  ;  frte  from  ain  or  reproach. 
STAIR,  sllire,  «.  202.    Steps  by  wbich  we 

riw  tit  an  ascnit  from  the  lower  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  ike  upper. 
STAIRCASE,  8titre1cb«,  t.    The  |Mtft  of  a 

fabrick  that  containi  tiie  stairs. 
STARE,  stkke,  «.     A  post  or  strosg  stick 

fixed  ill  tlic  ground  ;  a  piece  of  wood  ;    any 

thing  placed  as  a  [palisade  or  fence  ;   the  post 

tu  waich  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited  ;   any 

thing  pledged  or  wagered  ;  the  state  of  being 

hazarded,  plvdued,  or  wagered. 
To  STAKE,  stUe,  r.  a.  To  fastca,  support, 

or  defend  with  posts  set  upright ;  tu  wager,  to 

hazard,  to  put  to  h.iaard. 
STALE,  stiile,  a.    Old,  long  kept ;  altered 

by  tin»e  ;  used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem. 
STALE,  stile,  «.     Somethiiig  exhibited  or 

effertd  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  eny 

place  or  purpose.      In  tliis  sense  little  used  ; 

in  Shakespeare  it  seems  to  sicnify  a  prostitute. 
To  STALE,  stile,  r.o.     To  wear  out,  to 

make  old.     Not  in  use. 
To  STALE,  stile,  v,  a.    To  make  water. 
STALELY,  stilea^ad.    Of  old,  long  time. 
STALKNESS,  stile'o^,  «.    01daes«,  «tate 

of  being  long  kept,  state  of  being  corrtiplcd 

by  time. 
ToSTALK,stJwk,r.  a.  M.    To  wftlk  with 

high  and  superb  steps;    to  wjJk   behind  a 

st.il king- horse  or  cover. 
STA LK,  stiwk,  a.    High,  proud,  wide,  aad 

stately  step  ;    the  stem  on  which  flowers  of 

fruits  grow  ;  the  stem  of  a  quill. 
STALKINGHORSE,  stiwklng^bona,  a.  A 

horse,  citlter  reel  or  fictitious,  h^  «hkh  a 

fowler  shf  Iters  himself  from  the  Mght  of  the 

nme ;  a  mask. 
STALKY,  stiwk'^,  a.    Hard  like  a  ftiOk. 
STALL,  still,  i.  84.    A  erib  in  whieh  an  oa 

is  fed,  or  where  any  kivse  is  kept  in  thv  sUbl«  ; 

a  bench  or  form  Where  any  tliint;  is  set  to  tale  ; 

a  uaaJI  h«use  ur  ihrd  iu  which  certain  Im^es 

are  practised  ;    the  se^it  of  a  dignified  ciergy- 

man  in  the  cli<Mr. 
To  STA  LL,  sUll,  e.  a.    To  keep  in  a  iUU  er 

tta)Oe  ;  t    invest. 
STALLKKD,   siallf^d,  e.      Fed   not  with 

Ifriii^,  bill  (\r\  ^»  I  d 
STALLION/ Stilly dn,  #.    IIJ.       A    horse 

kei>t  it  iH«ieb. 
STAMINA,  stimln.,1  t.    The  first  priaci. 

6bS 


STA 

■iltM-^be  IDS,  pib  IfT— ailM^aU  1i 

plet  of  any  thing ;  the  soidsafabiaai*  hr#i 
those  little  fine  UtMads  oe  ca^katuu  «u 
grow  up  within  the  Aowers  uf  ^  butt. 
ty  Thl*  word,  like  animulcuU^  ■•Owu  **  ^ 
iD%!iitk  sfHiktrs,  usc«l  as  *  s>«»«»lM.    Am.  «•*• 
of  iiiicru9c«pick  objtct*.  Ihry  uik  of  imnt  '^ 
un  antmalcuUi  i  •«»(,  ot>Mr\in«  a  pti*<«  «ii^ 
Con»titti(ion,  they  My  he  ha*^  50.4  //auriM 
speakers  il  may  bv  ohserveii,  ika*  ihr»e  «»r(t>  • 
leclly  Laiin  p^liiral*.  Ibc  sioco!  v»  u/  whkft  vr  •m 
culum  and  «faiM».— 6e«  Amimtitmi 

STAMINEOUS,  stl.iiik'i>4% 
of  threads. 

To  STAMMER,  fltln'm&r,  e.  a.  )i 
speak  with  unnatural  hesitation,  to  Hiai« 
with  difficulty. 

STAMMERER,  stlm'Di&r-&r, «.  0«« 
si'eaks  with  he^titattoii. 

To  STAMP,  st^p,  r.  a.  To  strike  br  p 
log  the  foot  hastUy  downward;  tu 
with  some  mark  or  figure  *,  to  mini, 
to  C(»>n. 

Tb  STA  MP,  stimp,  r.  a.  To  strikf  :*/ ' 
suddenly  downward. 

STAMP,  stlm]^,  9.      Ad7  instn»r« 
which  a  IkiIIow  imppessiou  is  nude,  a  c 
on  any  tiling,  impression  ;    a  thi«ig  »<  - 
stamped  ;  a  picture  cut  iu  wwh!  or 
mark  set  upon  things  that  pa)  ci^ttr 
government ;   a  character  of  re^»n«a 
or  bad ;   authority,  cerrency,  nlu ,  ^ 
cast,  fiirm. 

STAMPER,  stinp'tr, «.  98.  An  mifrvi 
of  pounding.  i 

Tb  STANCH,  stlnsb,  r.  a.  78.  T  ^ 
blood,  to  hinder  from  ruontng. 

to  STANCH,  stinah,  r.  a.    To  st  r    i 

STANCH,  stdnihjtt.  Sound,  juk*-! 
not  run  out  ;  firm,  sound  of  ^m^*  ••  ^ 
hearty,  dftermiiied  ;  strtinp,  uot  x  >  rr*  ^ 

STANCHION,  *tii'sU4ii,  ».     A  F* 

support. 

STANCHLESS,  stlpiblia,  a.    y^> 

stopped. 

To  Si  AND,  stind,  f.  «•  ;  frrt,  \  f*- 

hate  StAMid.  To  be  up<in  the  fart,  w  ^ 
or  lie  duwii ;  to  b«  not  dei»t»li»M)  f  ' 
thrown ;  to  be  placed  as  an  ni:^ 
main  erect,  not  to  fall ;  to  bec«MM  <- 
stop,  tu  halt,  not  to  gofurw^nit  *■>'* 
stationary  point  without  pn»|,rca«  •' *'^ 
sion  ;  to  be  in  a  state  «»f  firn;nc»s  ;  tu  U  ' 
postofe  <if  rtsist^oa  or  4m§c*»9t ;  »»  ^ ' 
Slate  of  basiaiity  ;  not  Id  vi«td,  mp«  t»  ^ 
to  give  way  ;  to  be  placed  wiiii  repH* " 
oe  «rder ;  to  semaki  isi  tiw  prtswi  i^ 
he  iu  any  pytiyakr  stat* ;  mA  ^*^ 
void,  to  remain  in  force ;  to  oanstsi.  " ' 
its  hr«H|t  M  esiewca  )  ta  he  wiMi  rc«^ 
tawps  of  a  ooMtr— t ;  tokawapUes  *' 
any  state  el  the  time  prrseni :  tu  be  »  * 
maitent  suie  j  to  be  with  regard  W  <"  *  ' 
or  fortune  ;  to  have  any  partinUaf  f*^^' 
depend,  to  rctt*  to  hr  |vppof|rd*  b  '* 
regard  to  state  vt  mind  ;  to  be  rr**-'*'* 
party  ;  to  be  in  th*^  p.'ace,  to  te  rtf*'! 
tlve  ;  to  b« Jd  a  ooorse  ;  to  o#k  ■• » * 
d4lB  i  to  plaCi  liiQUetf.  ^  Ue  piaeri  *■  * 
natf ,  not  vu &•»«  ;  take  •»ikwa4«»^ 
insiil,  to  dwell  %*ith  ruaiiy  wurds  ;  t*  ^ 
to  p^rfcevere  ;  to  adhew,  tw  a^*^ **  "' 
sistenl.— To  SUnd  by,  to  sup^.  v/* 
not  to  detert^  to  be  pnsent  wiik^  k^-^ 
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Ir  ICr,  uti  IB4— l4b«  ttl,  tlb  172,  bfill  ITS-Rl  5fft&-t»J&n«  tt^-^Ain  4«6,  Tlttl  4da 

Blor ;  to  fcpose  on,  to  rrtt  Uu— To  lUnd  for, 
)  protoofe  one's  s^lf  •  c^ndtdate ;  to  ittajntmio. 


I  m<ife%  to  mpport.— To  St»nd  off,  lo  keep 
I  a  distmuce;  not  to  comply;  to  forbear 
icndthip  or  intimacy  ;  to  have  relief,  to  ai*- 
6w  profobefant  or  prominent.— T«  Stand 
dt.  to  bi»)d  resolution,  to  held  a  po»t ;  not  to 
pmply,  not  to  secede  ;  to  be  prominent  or 
foioberant.--To  Stand  to,  to  ply.  to  gcrse- 
ere  ;  to  remain  6ted  in  a  pwrpoM?.— I  o  Stand 
r»der,  to  undergo,  to  ftustaJn.<;;~To  Siand  up, 
I  srise  in  order  to  gain  notice*— To  Sund 
pon,  to  concent,  to  intcrett;  to  value,  to 
tkf  pride ;  to  iaslst. 

STAND,  ttlnd,  ©.  «.    Tb  endure,  to  re- 
ist  without  tying  or  yielding;  to  await,  to 
bi<^e.  to  suffer;  to  keep,  to  maintain. 
4ND,  ftind.  t.  A  aUtion,  a  place  where 
ne  maiu  standing  ;   nuik,  post,  sUtlon ;    a 
top,  a  halt;    slop,  iaterruption ;   tJ»cactol 
ppo»in|E ;  highest  mark,  tuiionary  point ;  a 
oini  beyond  which  one  cannot  pixiceed  ;  dif- 
calty,  perpletily.embmrnissroeiit,  hetitation; 
frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are  placed. 
^NDARD,  stla'dlrd,  «.     Ad  ensign  in 
»«r,  particularly  the  ensign  of  the  horse  ;  tliat 
rhich  i«  U  tindoubted  autkorhy .  that  which  is 
be  test  of  other  Uiings  of  the  same  kind  ;  tliat 
rhkh  ha*  b*cii  tried  by  the  proper  test ;   a 
eitJcd  rate  ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree. 
4N  DAftDB£AR£R,  •(ln'dird.bk-r6r,  t. 
>iif  wh"  bear*  a  siafidard  or  ensign 
WDER,   ftAnd'ir,    «.  •».      One    who 
Unrtft ;  a  tree  that  has  stood  long.-  ^tan^r 
y,  one  present,  a  mere  spectator. 
AS  DING,  stindW,  far*.  «.    SetUed, 
■tabli^hed  ;  lattiutf.  not  transitory  ;  stagnant, 
ut  raf loing ;  placed  on  feet 
AN  DING,  allnd'lng,  #.  410.    Centinti- 
ncr,  long  posiie««ion  of  an  oftoe ;    sUti<io, 
lace   to  iiand  in  j    power  to  »taitd ;    rank  ; 

ndition;  competition;  oandidateship. 
AN  DISH,  itindkh,  a.     A  ewe  for  pen 

nd  ink. 

A  NO,  ftlng,  #.    A  peech,  n  nenfnre  of 
«^  >  ardt  atid  a  haK. 
A  NK,  tlingk.     The  pret,  of  Stink. 
ASNIRV,    atln'nlr-*,  «.    ReUting  to 

rw  liii.wurks. 

ANZ\,  atin'si,  «.  9t.     A  number  of 

iK^    re^n>l*Hy   a'ljusted  to    each  other,    so 
lucli  of  a  porta  a^  contain*  erery  TaHation  of 
icaaofe  or  rfUtiitn  of  rhyoNi. 
APLE,ati'pl,«.406.   A  fettled  nnrt,  an 

Mabliahed  rrap«*rtttBii. 

A PLB,  ttVpl,  c.    Settled,  eatabliahed  in 

n««««wfrce.  accmdiiig  to  ihe  Uw»  nf  Cfmciefce. 

APLE,  iti'pl.t.     A  loop  of  iron,  a  ba^ 

«-iii  and  driven  in  at  both  etidt. 

A  B,  etir,  t .  78.     One  of  the  Ivaainooa 

o'liev  thnl  ap^tt-ar  In  t^^  nocturnal  tky  ;    l»>e 

kfilr  f»ar;co«ihjiiratl<»iiiifil»epUi»el*»U|ip»M"d 

.  infliir   cf  f  .flu  w  -.   a  mar  Ik  of  refrrr.  ce. 

\  R  APPLE,  alirip  ^)!,#.     A  plant. 
AKBOARD.  stiro.rd,  s.     Is  the  right- 

a   .'t  <id»-  nf  I    r  »nip,    n  tarh    nrH  t*  tMr  WH. 

ARCH,  ftlrtsh,  «.  7m.    A  kind  of  vi»cinM 

.  *i  trr  ru4flr  tif  fl-.ur  Of  polattirt,    wi.h   •hiCM 

t|»r-n  I*  »ti|frtlTil. 

STARCH, «tlrt»h,  e.e.     To  ttiflen  with 

A  RCHAMBER,  atl/tabU^liri  4b      A 
.as>d  of  criminal  court  of  equity* 
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rt'AHCHED,  starlet,  d.  559.    Stiffened 

wiih  stascli ;  -Miff,  precise,  formal. 
STARCHER,  slirtsh  ir,  «.  98.    One  whose 

trade  ift  to  «tarch . 
STARCHLY,  atirtahli,  od.     Stiffly,  pre- 

STAB^HNESS,  stirUh'oJs,  «.  SUflheM, 
precl»eijf»s. 

To  STARE,  atkre,  r.  a.  To  look  with  Bred 
eves,  to  look  with  wonder,  impudence,  confi- 
dence, slopfdity,  horror. — To  Stare  in  the 
face,  to  bp  undeniabiv  evidrnt ;  to  stand  oat, 

STARE,  allre, «.     Fixed  look  ;  starling. 

STARER,  slA'rfir,  «.  98.  One  who  looks 
with  fined  i*ye». 

STARFISH,  alir'fish,  #.  A  fiah  btnnching 
ojit  Into  levt-ral  |»oiiit%. 

STA«G  AZER,  •tir'gi-zar,  *•  An  Mtfono- 
■ler,  an  astrologer.      ^ 

STARHAtTK,  atiHhlwk,    i.     A  tort  of 

hawk. 
STARK,  ailrk,«. T8.   Stiff  strong,  nigged; 

deep.  fuH  ;  mere,  simple,  plain,  pross. 
STARK,  elArk,  «d.     Is  used  to  extend  or 

aogroent  tlie  tiemfioation  of  a  word,  as,  Staik 

mad.  road  in  the  higbeyt  degree. 
STARKLY,  stirkl^,  ad.     Stiffly,  strongly. 
STARLESS,  stlrl^  a.    Having  no  light  of 

star*.  ,    , 

STARUOHT,  atirOlte,  «.     Lostre  of  the 

STARLIOUT,  itir^te,  c    Lighted  by  tbo 

*Ur».  ^     , 

STARLTKE,  stlialke,  a 


, ,         Having  rariona 

points  resembling  a  star  in  lustre  ;  bright,  iU 

lostrioos.  ,     ^ 

STARLING,  atirlfcigf  ••    A  bird  ;  it  U  one 

of  thute  that  may  be  Uugkt  to  whistle,  and 

articulate  words.  ^      , 
ST\RPAVED,atlr'pkr*d,«.  Studded  with 

star* 

STARPROOF,  sllr'prWr;  e.     Imperrion* 

to  ktiirliglit. 
STARRO),  stiiT*d,a.  WO.  InflneM^edby 
the  start  wiih  respect  to  fortune  ;  decorated 
wiili  stars.  , 
STARRY,  alirV^,  a.  82.  Decorated  with 
surs ;  consisting  of  stars,  stellar  ;  resembling 
Stan.  ,     ,  ^^,  . 

STA  RRINO,  •Ur' Aig,  a.  85, 4 10.    Shining 

with  stellar  light.  ,       ,, 
STARSHOOf,  atli'ahMt,  t.    Anendwion 

lroma«tar.  «    *    ,  -j 

To  START,  atlrt,  e.  «.  78.  To  feel  a  sndden 
and  involuntary  tsHtch  or  motion  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  ;  to  ri*c  suddenly  ;  to  myy/t  with 
sodden  quickness  ;  tn  shnnk,  \n  winch  ;  to 
deviate  ;  to  »et  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race; 
lo  set  <Hit  onany  |*urauit. 
To  STA  RT,  stirt.  r.  a.  To  alarm,  to  dtttnrb 
•tirtrtt^.ly  i  to  make  to  si  ift  ukti\  Im^tily  from 
a  lii«li>  it-pl'*cr  :  to  hn  g  iiit  .  oioiioii ;  to  pn>- 
diicr  lo  *ic*  ur  iiol.ct*  ,  I"  'ii»c-.vrr.  I*.  hrif»g 
wiihiu  »iur%uil ;  to  jiui  »  Mdciil>  out  of  ptaoe. 
START,  atiiTt.  a.  A  niotioa  of  terror,  a 
•U'titfit  twirrh  .IT  c  ntiatiioii  of  it.r  fmuie  ;  a 
♦  U'lrtfo  r'Mi*ioi  lo  iicti  1.  .tciir  orat  ,  willy, 
ve  foif-Mt  rrn  MMii  ;  ♦M»1  '1  ti  rtr.»i"o  .  »imJ- 
dro  fit  .  lot-rM.iT-r-l  .cli  '..  ,  a  j^Hk  *|.m..h  or 
ViffiiOH  ;  fcrsi  rofinion  fr  •m  il»c  Oorrier,  net  of 
•ettinie  out-— lo  f*t  the  »iart,  to  bcfrm  befofi 
another^  to  obtain  ndeaouie  over  another. 
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One   tbaft 
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STARTER,   fldiflr,  f.   (N 

fhrinks  from  hit  purpoM. 

8TARTIN0LY,  sthi'lngAh,  ad.  410. 
•udden  fits,  with  frequent  intermission. 

ToSTARTI^ttirtl^r.  m.  4(M.  Tosbrink, 
to  move  on  feeling  h  sadden  impression. 

To  STARTLE,  •tIr'U,  v.  a.  T6  fright,  to 
shocli,  to  impress  with  sadden  terror. 

STARTLE,  8tlr|t],  «.  Sadden  alarm,  shock, 
sudden  impression  of  terror. 

STARTUP,  ttlrt'&p,  i.  One  that  conies 
suddenly  into  notice. 

To  STARVE,  stinr,  r.  n.  To  perish,  to  be 
destroyed ;  to  perish  with  hunger  ;  to  be  killed 
with  cold  ;  to  tutfcr  eitreme  poverty;  to  be 
destroyed  with  cold. 

To  STARVE,  stlnr,  v. «.  To  kill  with  hnn- 
ger ;  to  subdoe  bj  famine  ;  to  kill  with  cold  ; 
to  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

8TARVLIN0,  stirrling, «.  410.  An  animl 
thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 

STAR  WORT,  stir'wirt,«.    ElMaunpuM. 

STATARY,  stiU-r^,  c.  SIS.  Fixed,  setUed. 

STATE,  stkte,  #.  Condition,  circumstances 
of  nature  or  fortune;  modification  of  any 
tbinf; ;  estate,  signtory,  possession ;  the  com- 
nuoitv,  the  pnblick,  the  commonwealth ;  a 
republick,  a  goveniroent  not  monarchical ; 
rank,  condition,  quality  ;  solemn  pomp,  ap- 
pearance of  greatness ;  dignitv,  grandeur  ;  a 
seat  of  dignity ;  tlie  principal  persons  In  thw 
gnvernmenc 

To  STATE,  st&te,  v.  a.  To  settle,  to  regu- 
late ;  to  represent  in  all  tlie  ciicumstances  of 
modification. 

STATELINESS«  stitel^-nls,  t.  Grandeur, 
majestick  appearance,  august  manner,  digni- 
ty ;  appearance  oiF  pride,  affected  dignity. 

STATELY,  stktel^,  a.  August,  grand, 
lofty,  elevated  ;  elevated  in  mien  or  senumcnt. 

STATELY,  stitel^,  a.    Mi^estically. 

STATESMAN,  stiu'min,  t.  88.  A  politi- 
cian, one  versed  in  the  arts  of  government ; 
one  employed  in  publick  aflTairs. 

STATESWOMAN,  stktA'wtm-io, «.  A  wo- 
man who  meddles  with  publick  affairs. 

STATICAL,  stlft^-kAl,  1  a.    ReUting  to 

STATICK,  stiftik^  609.  S  the  science  of 
wtiphing. 

STATICKS.  stif  tiks, «.  The  science  which 
considers  the  weight  of  bc*dies. 

STATION,  stit'sh&n,  «.  The  act  ofstaad- 
itif; ;  a  state  of  rest ;  a  place  wliere  any  one  is 
placed  ;  post assignied, office;  situation, pi >si- 
tioii;  employment,  office;  rank,  condition, 
life. 

To  STATION,  stl'sh&n,  r.  a.  Tojplaoe  in 
a  certain  post,  rank,  or  place. 

STATIONARY,  stk%h&n.|*ii,  a.     Fixed, 
niit  progressive, 
t^  This  word.  Ikoagk  not  noticed  by  Jokuon.  Is 

used  to  sicnify  the  goods  of  a  slailooer ;  sach  as  buoks, 

paper,  and  oUier  conimodltln  for  wrltlaf .     The  rea- 

son  why  «  seller  of  paper  k  called  a  slalleiMr  Is,  tluit 

foroMrly  the  ••Hers  of  pspar  ware  liloeraiMs  or  pad- 

lars;  and  ibai,  as  Ika  trada  baeame  more  ImportaAt, 

Ikcy  look  a  stand  or  station,  which  gave  a  aaaM  to 

the  profenion* 

STATIONER,  stl'shin-ftr,  s.  96.    A  book- 

selirr ;  a  seller  of  paper* 
STATIST,  stk'tist,  t.     A  statenuB,  a  poU- 
Not  in  use. 


} 


STATISTICAL,  •ti-tls't^-kil, 
STATISTICK,  sU-tls^, 

t^  This  word  is  not  fooad  in  any  of  war  Dki-t 
ries,  and  seems  ta  have  keen  Srw  nacti  1^  <Mr  i 
8inelair  In  his  Plan  for  aStatcinrnl  of  tW  Tr«i«,F 
latlon,  and  ^odactlons  of  every  Connty  !•  ftr<' « 
with  the  Food,  Diseases,  ami  Loi^irvMy  o#  m  liv 
anu ;— a  plan  whkh  reflccu  Ike  grealcat  crvdM  .- 
anderstandiag  and  teoevoleoee  af  that  cewtm^ 
It  is  big  with  advantage*  hoib  to  tU*  y^Tleniiyfc 
the  politician.  Thcae  woid»  mast  ooc  W  cwa«*^ 
with  Statieai  and  Statlek;  for,  ibon^  mc*  i 
leads  lo  a  phlloaopbleal  wti^kUtg  a€  ta««r 
circnmstaneets  yet  certainly  the  ftrat  i€l«a 
stmiing  Ikesa  drenaastaticcs ;  nasi  ihee«4 
words  are  formed  from  the  faigltah  vetb  T* 
nut  from  Mt€tkk$,  dcilved  from   Kkn   Oevn  m 


STATUARY,  stlftshA-l-r^,  a.     Ther 

carving  images  or  representations  of  Ur     < 

that  practises  or  profetaes  the  art  of  mm.  j 

Staines. 
STATUE,  ttiftshA,  a.  46S.     Aa  imt 

•olid  remresentation  of  any  living  beiiv. 
To  STATUE,  stif  tsh&,  r.  a.      To  place  a 

statue.    Nut  in  nse. 
STATURE,  stIf  tsh&ie,  s.  469.    The  knd 

of  any  animal. 
STATUTABLE,  stlt'tshA-ti^a,  «. 

ing  to  statute. 
STATUTE,  stAftsh&te,  $.4m.     Ak«s 

edict  of  the  legislature. 
To  STAVE,  stlre,  v.  a.  To  hnmk  ia  ^f* 

to  push  off  aa  withaatalT;    te   powarr| 

breaking  the  caak. 
STAVES,  stlTB,t.    Theplonlofflltf 
To  STAY,  stl,  V.  a.  290.    To  contiav  a « 

place,  to  forbear  departure  ;  to  cotninw  '-* 

sute  ;  to  wait,  to  attiend  ;  to  stup,  to  U  •■  ^ 

to  dwell,  to  be  long ;  to  rest  eoofidradt 
To  STAY,  stl,  a.  a.     To  stop,  to  vilkk  . 

to  lepreaa ;  to  delay,  to  obatrvct,  sn  hr  i 

from  progresaioa  ;   to  keep  fntm   dipT»- 

to  prop,  to  support,  to  hold  ap. 
STAY,  st4,  s.    Continuance  in  a  place,  fa 

bearanca  of  departure;   atai>d,   casaawi   i 

progresaitm  ;   a  atop,  an  obatractiaiH  a  u 

dermnce  from  progress ;   rcatraiiat,  psw^m 

caution;   afited  slate;   a  prop,  a  sapfwJ 

tackling;  boddice. 
STAYED,  stkde,  pvt.  a.  Stt.     Fixed,  srt 

tied  ;  serious,  not  viilatile  ;  stopped. 
STAYEDLY,  st&del^,  md.      ^ 

gravely,  prudently,  aoberly. 
STAYEDNESSp  stlde/nls,  s. 

prudence,  gravity,  judiciuusiiess. 
STAYER,  stk'ir,  t.  M.     One  who  ^n 

holds,  or  supports. 
STAYLACE,  stiUse,  a.  A  lace  witk  «i 

women  fastrii  their  bnddice. 
STAYS,stiae,s.    Without  atngvlar.    »' 

dice,  a  kind  of  stiff  waistcoat  w«>ni  ^y  tw    i 

ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  maat  froos  fa* 

any  support,  any  thing  that  kccpa  ai«^i 

eitendeo.  , 
STEAD,  stid,  t.  SS4.    Roqb,  pUeo  vik^ 

another  had  or  miisht  have ;   asc»  help  ,   i 

frame  of  a  bed.— See  ImtU^. 
To  STEAD,  stid,  a.  a.   To  help,  lo  avprt 

to  assist     Little  used. 
STEADFAST,  st^flst,  a.    FtoM  im  pirn 

irai,  fiaed ;  camtaut,  reaohile* 
STEADFASTLY,  atid'flst4^,  o<.     FfasI 

cqnfiMitlj. 
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STEADFASTNESS,  sUd'fibt-Bii,  #.    Im 

rooubilitjr,  fiiednett ;  finnneti,  coottancj, 
rrtoiutii'iu 

STEADILY,  ttld'^.l^,  md.  Without  totter- 
ing.  withtiut  thaking ;  without  variaiioQ  or 
irrcirulaiitv. 

STEADINESS,  st^'^nls,  «.  SUte  of 
brini;  not  luttvriiig  nor  easily  thakeii ;  firm- 
iietft, constancy ;  contiitetil  unvaried  ciaiduct. 

STEADY,  §tid'h,  a.  Finn,  fixed,  Dot  tot- 
tering ;  not  wavering*  riot  fickle,  nut  change* 
able  with  regard  to  revilulJun  or  attention, 

STEAK,  ttike,  f.  240.  A  slice  of  lleeh 
broiled  ur  fried,  a  collop. 

To  STEAL,  tt^le,  r.  a,  tXT ;  pret.  I  stole ; 
parupm.  Stolen.  To  take  by  theft,  to  Uke 
danoestinely,  to  take  witliont  right ;  to  with- 
draw or  convey  without  iM>tic« ;  tu  gain  or 
effect  by  privat**  meana. 

STEALER,  ttel&r, «.  08.     One  who  steals, 

STEALINOLY,  sttalogl^,  oif.  410.  Slyly, 
bv  invisible  motion. 

STEALTH,  8t^UA.«.  2S4,  515.  The  set  of 
stealing,  theft ;  the  thing  stolen ;  secret  set, 
ddiidrttiiie  practice. 

rrEALTHY,  •tiUh%  a.  Done  clsndes- 
liiielv,  prrfMriiied  by  stealth. 

STEAM,  ft^e,  s.  227.  The  smoke  or  ts- 
p(»ur  of  aiiv  thine  rooitt  and  hot. 

To  STEAM,  st^me,  r.  n.  To  smoke  or 
vap«iur  with  tnoitt  heat ;  to  send  ap  vapours ; 
If*  pa««  in  vafMiurs. 

ITEED,  stM, «.  116.  A  horse  for  stste  or 
war. 

rfEEL,  st^l,  «.  940.  Steel  is  n  kind  of 
irofu  refined  and  hardened,  of  great  use  in  the 
mekinf  of  tools  and  instruments  of  ail  kinds*, 
it  it  often  used  for  weapons  or  armour ;  cha- 
lybeate nedieines ;  it  is  used  pruvcrtnally  for 
tordiie— ,  at.  heads  of  Steel. 

To  STEEL,  stMl.  r.  c  To  point  or  ed^e 
with  fltrcl ;  to  inase  bard  or  firm. 

rrEELY,  stUa^,  €.     Made  of  steel ;  hard, 

ITEELYARD,  st^^l'yird,  s.      A  kind  of 
in  which  the  weight  is  moved  along 


an  irt>d  rod,  and  Kri»ws  lieavier  at  it  it  movad 

fmiihft  from  the  lukrura. 

1^  Tkit  word.  In  comoKNi  UMf*  among  Ikaat  wbe 
*«%ii  b*av«  kodlet,  hJH  conir acted  lu  dowtela  «  lal* 
tsctv  *t  •»<!  1*  proa«'«nc«d  a*  If  wi  Itlca  stUp&rd.  Tkit 
^ouiimetiom  I*  ••*  ioinmoo  In  corepoaod  wiKds  of  tkit 
iis4l  at  to  b«eoin«  an  Miom  of  pronniaclatioo,  whiih 
mmm»A  W  *ttily  e*>«ulrr*et«d  whiHtal  oppottwf  tb« 
•rrcM  *tf  tb«  Uncatgt.— 6aa  PriaeiplM,  Na  515,  tad 
be  w<»rd  KmrnnUigt. 

(TEEP,  st^,  c.  246.    Rising  or  descend- 

Ina  with  littfe  inclination. 

(TEEP,  st^p,  9,  Precipice,  ascent  or  de- 
scent approacliing  to  perpendicularity. 

To  STEEP,  st^p,  r.  «.  To  soak,  to  mace- 
rate, to  inhue,  !••  dip. 

PTEEPLE,  st^f'pl,  t.  405.  A  turret  cf  a 
church  generally  furiiithe«l  wiih  bellt. 

STEEPLY,  st^^,  ed.  With  precipitous 
drdivity. 

rrEEPNESS,  stMp^  s.      PredpiUms 

declivity. 

;TEEPY,  st^p'^,  a.    Having  a  precipitons 

rtrHivity. 

&T££a,  stiir,  s.  246.    A  jooDf  bnUoeki 
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To  STEER,  st^^r,  v.  a.    T6  direct,  to  gnldo 

a  vessel  in  a  passage. 
To  STEER,  st^^,  V.  a.  240.    To  direct  a 

course. 
STEERAGE,  stiMdje,  «.  90.    The  act  or 

practice  of  steering  ;    direction,  reculation  of 

a  course ;  tliat  by  which  any  course  is  guided  ; 

regulation  or  maim^ement  of  any  thing ;   the 

stem  iir  hinder  part  of  tlie  ship. 
STEERSM  ATE,  st^^rz'mite,      >  f .  A  pilot, 
STEERSMAN,  st^^rz'min,  68.  S    one  who 

steers  a  ship. 
STEO  ANOORAPHY,  st^4.n6K'grlf-f^,s. 

518      The  art  of  secret  writing  by  clwractcri 

ordphert.  ,       ^     ^ 

STEONOTICK,  sttg-n^ftlk,  a.  500.   Bind- 

ing,  rendering  costive. 
STELLAR,  stilllr,  a.  88.    Astral,  relaUng 

to  the  sUrs. 
STELLATE,  st^Hite,  a.     Pointed  in  the 

manner  of  a  painted  star. 
STELLATION,  stlllkshin,  #.  Endsston  of 

light  at  from  a  ttar.    .     ,     ,    , 
STELLIFEROUS,  stll-llff^r-fis,  a.  Haiing 

ttars. 
STEM,  st2m, «.    The  stalk,  the  twig  ;  fami- 

ly,  race,  generation  -,   the  prow  or  forepart  of 

To  STEM,  stim,  v.  a.  To  oppose  a  current, 
to  past  crott  or  forward  iiotwitlistAuding  the 
stream. 

STENCH,  stinsh,  t.    A  violent  stink. 

STENOGRAPHY,  st^n5g'grlf-f^,  t.  Skofi- 
hand.  ,      .     .  ^    ^ 

STENTOROPHONICK,  stin-t^r^-fSn'tk, 
e.    Speaking  loudly. 

To  STEP,  stjp,  e.  n.  To  move  by  a  single 
change  of  the  piece  of  the  foot ;  to  advance 
by  a  todden  progretsion ;  to  move  mentally  ; 
to  go,  to  walk  ;  to  take  a  short  walk  ;  to  walk 
gravely  and  tlowly. 

STEP,  stop,  s.  Progression  b?  one  removal 
of  the  foot ;  one  remove  in  climbing  ;  quantity 
of  tpaee  patted  or  mcasared  by  one  removal 
of  the  foot  i  a  small  length,  a  small  t(iaee ; 
walk,  pastagc  ;  progression,  act  of  advanciog, 
footstep,  print  of  Ibe  foot ;  gait,  manner  of 
walking :  action,  insUiice  of  conduct. 

STEP.  stip.  In  composition,  signifies  cm 
who  IS  related  only  by  marriage. 

STEPPINGSTONE,  stipping-st^M,  f. 
Stone  laid  to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  it  irom 
wet  or  dirt.  .      .    .      , 

STERCORACEOUS,  stir-k^rk'sh&s,  a.  257. 
IWlonging  to  dung.  • 

8TERCORATION,  st^r-k^rk'sh&n,  s.  The 

act  of  duneing.  ,     .  .        *    ^ 

STEREOGRAPHY,    stir-rMg'grif-f*,    a. 

518     The  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  tolids 

up<ma  plane.  ,    .  .       .^^ 

STEREOORAPHIC,    Stlr4-^gr4f1k,     a, 

Drliiirated  on  a  plane  —Mattn. 
STEREOMETRY,  stirr^-Ammt-tr*,  s.  518. 

T»ir  art  of  roraturing  all  torts  of  solid  b'tdiea. 
STERIL,  stir  rll,  a.    Barren,  nnfraitAU,  not 

fUfiduciive,  waniiitg  fecoiidity. 
STERILITY,  st^  Hr^-tl,  t.      Barr«MMSS» 

want  4*f  fecundity,  unfruitfuloett. 
To  STERILIZE,  stir'rti-lae.  a.  a.   Toi 

barren,  to  deprive  of  fecaodlty. 
ST£RUN0,ftli1lAgt  a.4i0.    A 
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hj  which  fBDohK  EogUsb  uiMiej  is  diacniBi- 

nated  ;  genuine,  haTiug  pa«t  Uie  test. 
STERUKO,  tterObf,   «.      EagUth   coin, 

money  ;  stniidard  rate. 
ST£RN,  Bian,  m.    Severe  of  countenanoe ; 

•evere  i>f  oMinuera,  barsli,  unrelenting  ;  hard, 

afflictiTe. 
STERN,  st&n, «.    The  hind  part  of  the  ship 

where  the  rodder  ii  placed  ;    post  of  managtr- 

awnt»  direction  ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 
STERN  AG£,  stlrn'tdje, «.  00.  The  steerage 

or  stern. 
fiTERNLY,  ft^le^otf.  In  a  stera  ONAaer, 

•evenpiv. 
STERNNESS,  stim'nis,  «.      Severity  of 

Utok  ;  severiiy  or  harshiiesa  of  rotinner* 
STERNON,  8ter'n6n,  $,  16§.    The  hrcasl- 

bone. 
STERNUTATION,  ster-nA-ti'ahJa,  •.  The 

«ct  of  sneezing. 
STERNUTATIVE,  st^r-nAU-tK,  «.    Ha?- 

Mf -the  quality  of  nievnug. 
STERNUTATORY,  «t^r-n*1|.t4r4,  •.  Me- 
dicine that  proTokes  to  sneese. 

i^  See  Domestlck,  512, 557. 

^o  STEW,  stfi,  V.  a.    To  seethe  any  thing  in 

a  kiow  ninist  bt^at. 
To  STEW,  6t&,  r.  II.     To  be  seethed  in  a 

slow  moist  heat. 
STEW,  stA,  s.    A  bagnio,  a  hot-house ;  a 

hrutbei,  a  house  of  iprostitutioa  ;  a  storepond, 

a  small  pond  wticre  fish  are  kept  fur  the  table. 
^STEWARD,  stA'^,  8,  88.    One  who  ma- 
nages the  atfairs  of  auuthex ;  an  officer  of  state. 
STEWARDSHIP,    sli'urd-shJp,    #.      The 

office  of  a  steward. 
STICK,  t^k,  9. 400.  A  piece  of  wood  small 

and  lorrj:. 
To  STICK,  8t?1c,  c.  a.     To  iasten  on  so  as 

that  it  may  adhere. 
To  STICK,  stik,  r.  n.    To  adhere,  to  unite 

itself  by  its  tenacity  or  penetrating  jjowcr ; 

to  be  inseparable,  to  be  united  with  any  thing  ; 

to  rest  upon  tlie  memory  painfully,  to  stop,  tu 

lose  motion  ;  to  resist'emi^sion  ;  to  be  Con- 
stant, to  adhere  with  fjnaMe.«r5 ;  to  be  trouble- 
some by  adhering ;  to  remain,  not  to  be  lost ; 

to  dwell  upon,  iwX  to  forsake  ;   to  cau^c  diffi- 

euffies  or  scruple  ;  to  srnrple,  to  hesitate  -,  tt> 

be  slopped,  to  be  unable  to  proeved  ;    to  be 

erobarrnvaed,  to  be  puzaled.— To  Stick  out.  to 

be  ^rumkmni  with  4efor«ky  ;   Co  be  smetn- 

ployed. 
To  STK:K,  atfk,  r.  a.    To  sUb,  to  pieice 

with  a  pointed   instrument ;    to  fix    up*(i   a 

p4«iiHed  aody  ;   to  fasten  by  trausiuuu  i   to 

let  with  foroething  pointed. 
STICKINESS,   ttkncc^i^,  «.      Adhesive 

i}«ality,  glutiuousneM,  tenacity. 
To  STICKLE,  stik'kl,  r.  ».  405.     TV>  take 

part  with  one  side  or  ctlier  ;  t»»  eonte^t,  to  al- 
tercate, t<» extend  rallirr  wiih  obvtifiacy  than 

^wliemence ;  t«  trim,  to  plav  fast  aitd  loose. 
STtCKLEBAO,  8tik'k|.big,s.  Tliesmalhist 

of  frf  sh-waterfish. 
STICKLER,  rtfk'kl-(ir,«.  98.     A  sidesman 

to  feircrrt,  a  srtond  to  a  dueHist ;  an  vbttitiate 

cuiiiender  ^bout  aity  tiling. 
«TK>KY,  %x^'kk,  c     Visooaa,  adbeaivt, 

jclutioous. 
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tiotgiriaf  imy,  aDtflaU;  stnag^aiaMij 

resisted  ;    hardy,  stobbora«  not  csat;  mk. 

dued  ;    obstinate,   pertinaciovs ;    hwii.  r^^ 

written  with  ease  ;  constrained ;  faiasi,  o 

gorous  in  certain  ceremonies. 
To  STIFFEN,  stiff  n,  r.a,10S.    Tom^ 

sttiT,  to  make  iofleaibte,  ti  make  lapliBbt ,  t 

Dake  obstinate. 
To  STIFFEN,  stifTn,  r.  a.    Tb  grow  td 

to  grow  rigid,  to  become  unpliant;  to^H 

hard,  to  be  harflened  ;  tu  grow  leas  sncrfti 

of  iraprea«ion,  to  sruw  obstinate. 
STIPFHEARTED,  atlflPJiirf^,  a.    Ob»^ 

nate,  stubborn,  contomaciuns. 
STIFFLY,  stin^,  ad.     Rigidly,  iaflfiiV^ 

stabbomiv. 
8TIFFNECKED,  sllrn^kt,  a.  J6«.  Sfcj 

bom,  obstinate,  contumacioas. 
STIFFNESS,  stfffnis,  «.    Rigidity,  isflui 

bility ;    inaptitude  to  motion ;   leosioc.  j 

laxity ;   obstinacy,    stobbomness,  oootsat 

ctousneis,  nn pleasing  formality,  omutrv-^ 

rigorousness,  harshness  *,    mamvr  o(«ata^ 

not  easy,  but  harsh  and  conatrained. 
To  STIFLE,  stl'fl,  r.  a,  405.    To  opprei*  s 

kill  by  closeness  of  air,  to  soffocale  ;  b>i^ 

in,  to  hinder  from  eniission  ;  to  cxun;w>k  | 

artful  or  gentle  means ;  tu  sappress,  looMOil 
STIOM A ,  stIgW, «.  92.      A  brand,  a  ad 

with  a  hot  iron ;  a  mark  of  uifaay. 
STIGMATICAL,    atig-mit'l^ll,    J    . 
STIGMATICK,    stigmif  t!k,  500.    I 

Branded  or  marked  with  »un»e  tokrti  u/tdiMl 
To  STIGMATIZE,  stl^  mi-tlze,  r.  i.  t| 

nark  with  a  brand,  to  disgrace  with  a  t^i 

reproach. 
STILE,  stile,  I.    A  set  of  steps  to  pass ^ 

one  enclosure  to  an<itlt«r  j    a  pin  lo  cat  ^ 

shadow  in  a  sun-dial. 
STILETTO,  sth-llttA,  «.     A  smaU  di«rj 

of  which  the  blade  is  aot  edged,  h^  w 

with  a  sharp  poiaL 
To  STILL,  still,  r.  a.     To  aiW^e^  Is^ 

silent ;    to  quiet,   to  appease  ;    tu  B«k>  • 

tionless. 
STILL,  still,  a.    Sileat,  attenag  as  as*  I 

quiet,  caira ;  asotiMtleM. 
STI LL,  E»ill,  f .     Caim,  sileace. 
Sr4LL,  still,  ad.     T«  this  timr,  til  ■• 

iietretthelew,  i.otwiili»<andin£  ;  iit  an  cc^' 

In^  degree  ;   always,  e^-er,  coi.ttnuallf .  ***l 

that ;  ill  continuaacf. 
STILL,  &till,  «.    A  ye«sel  ior  distillatMft.^ 

alembick. 
To  STILL,  still,  r.  a.    To  di«t«,  tseit^ 

or  vfirvn^e  uim«  b^'  (li«ttU:»i*o«w 
STILLATITIOUS,atk.l4^ttahfis,«.  f^ 

In  dro^m,  dimwn  bv  a  atill. 
STILLATORY,sdlli-t*r4.  t.  5lt.»J 

aleatbtck,  a  Trssel  iu  whicU  d«a(tr.ata*n' 

formed  ;  the  ruum  in  whioii  stsUaaia 

STI  LLuioRN,  stUl'bini.tf.      Bocs  hi^ 

«i.  u.t  in  thp  hirlh. 

STILL-LH''E,stiriift,s. 

i^  Mr.  3fciv>n  r^pUHu  UlU  Wor4  ky  •••^^ 
>>*\t  miiy  vrjrithte  life."  tlni  1  mm  »•<»  w*' 
\i  |<«iiitrr»  «lo  iHt*  v*c  It  to  ftignif}  U««d  •^■a*  *' 


STILLS RSS,  stlU'nef    i.    Cal»,f^' 
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STILLY,  sdnt;  «tf.   SiUsUy,  not  IinuIIt; 

caJmljr,  nut  taniultuoosijf.  < 

STILI^,  ttilU,  «.  SnpporU  on  wbicb  boyi 
HUM  iheniMrlvt*t  when  thrv  walk. 

To  STIMULATE,  •limmA-lite,  t.  c  To 
pHck,  to  prick  forward,  to  eidte  b^  tone 
pungent  motiTe ;  in  phjf  ikk,  tu  excite  a  quick 
•enMiion,  with  •  derivation  towards  the  part 

STIMULATION,  8dni-m&.l4'th6D,  f.  Xx- 
citemrnt,  pungency. 

To  STING,  ttlng,  r.  a. ;  pret,  I  Stung;  part. 
pan.  Staiig  and  Stung.  Tu  pierce  or  wound 
with  a  p«iint  darted  out,  as  that  of  wasps  or 
scorpions ;  to  pain  acotelj. 

8TINO,stiog,«.  A  iharp  point  with  wkieh 
suine  animaJs  are  amied  ;  any  thing  that  gives 
peiii ;  the  point  in  tlie  last  rent  of  an  epi- 

S-KnOILY,  •tin'j*.^,  dd.  Cofetonily. 

STINGINESS,  «tln'j|.D&,  «.  Avarice,  co- 
vetousnass,  nigjcardliiiess. 

8TIN0LESS,  ttbgl^  «.  HftTing  do  ttifig. 

STINGO,  •ting'ffi,  $,  Old  strong  bt«r. 

STINGY,  atin'jf,  c  CoYetoiu,  niggardly, 
•▼•ricious. 

To  STINK,  stlngk, «.  n. :  prH,  I  Stank  or 
Stank.    To  emit  an  offensive  sn>eil«  comiiiuu- 
Ij  •  smcU  of  potftlaction. 
STINK,  ttlngk,  t.  406.  Offiraaive  ameU. 
STINKARD,  adngk'drd,  a.  86.    A  mean, 

stinkinir,  paltry  fellow. 
STINKER,  atingk'fir, «.  96.  Something  ia- 

letided  to  offeitd  bv  the  smell. 
8TINKIN0LY,  gUagklog-li.a^lO.  With 

a  stink. 
STINKPOT,  atinck'p^  a.    An  artiAdal 

coopositioo  offensive  to  the  smell. 
To  STINT,  atint,  v.  a.  To  boand,  to  limit,  to 

confine,  to  restrain,  to  stop. 
BTINT,  stint,  a.    Limit,  boond,  restraint ; 

a  pfopartina,  a  ooanutv  assigned. 
STIPEND,  stl-piad,  a.'  Wages,  setUed  pay. 
STIPENDIARY,  s<|.pin'd^4.r^,orsa.^. 

i^4.i^  a.  tM,  tM,  676.    Receiving  saU- 

ries.  perfumung  any  service  fur  a  staled  price. 
STIPENDIARY,  ati.p<nd44.rUOae  who 

prriurros  any  service  for  a  settled  paymeal. 
ITIPTICAL.atip't^.kil,  }    a.  Having  the 
rriPTICK,  atip'tik,  409.  i  power  to  stanch 

hiumd,  astrto^iit. 
To  STIPULATE,  stlppAlktc,  e.  a.  To  coa. 

tract.  Co  baraairi,  to  settle  terwf. 
rriPULATION,  stM.li'ah&n,    a.    Bar- 

gmin. 
'o  STIR,  atir,  r.  a.  100.    To  move,  to  rv- 

loove  from  its  place ;  to  a^eitate,  to  bring  into 

debate  ;  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to  antmate.— 

Tu  Stir  up.  to  incite,  to  put  in  action. 
•o  STIR,  ator,  e.  a.  To  move  onc'a  aelf,  to 

go  out  of  the  place,  to  change  place  :  to  be  in 

SDotion,  not  to  be  still ;  Ui  become  the  object 

€ff  notice  ;  to  rise  in  the  morning. 
TIR,atQr,a.  Tmnatt,  tmstle;  commotioo, 

publick  disturbance;   tuiaultuous  disorder; 

«ict Cation,  conflicting  passion. 
TIRP,  sUrp,  a.  108.  Race,  Umtif,  gaaaia- 

IIOII. 

TIKR£R,  atir'rir.  a.  06.   One  who  U  in 


STIRRUP,  atii'rip,  a.  An  iron  hoop  aat- 

pended  by  a  strai),  in  which  the  hocacnian 
sets  hit  fciot  when  lie  mounts  or  rides. 
To  STITCH,  alltah,  r.  a.  To  aew,  to  work 
on  wiih  a  needle  ;  to  join,  to  unite.— To  Siitch 
op,  to  mend  what  was  rent. 
To  STITCH,  atJub,  r.  n.  To  pracUsc  needle- 

work. 
STITCH,  atltab,  a.  A  paaa  of  the  needle  and 
thread  through  any   tiling ;  a  sharp  sudden 
pnin. 
STITCHERY,  atluh'fir4,a.  Needlework. 
8TrrCHWORT,8tit8h'w4rt,  t.  Camomile. 
STITHY,  stiTH'^^a.  An  anvil,  the  iron  body 

oil  wiiicli  the  simth  (t>TfLr%  his  work. 
STOCCADO,  8t6kkJi'dA,  a.    A  thruat  with 

the  rapier. — See  Lupibago. 
STOCK,  at6k,  a.   The  trunk,  thb  bodv  of  a 
)»iant  -f  tiie  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  msert- 
ed  ;  a  log,  a  post ;  a  laan  proverbially  stupid  ; 
the  liaiidle  of  any  tiling ;  a  support  of  a  ship 
while  it  is   buildimE  ^  a  thrust,  a  stoccado; 
something  made  of  hiien,  a  cravat,  a  close 
neckcloth  ;  a  race,  a  lineayte.  a  family ;  the 
priiici|>al  capital  store,  fund  alreadv  provided; 
quantity,  tlore,  body  ;  a  fond  established  by 
the  |[uvertiment,  of  which  the  value  lisat  and 
falls  by  artifice  or  chance. 
To  STOCK,  8t6k,  V.  a.  To  atore,  to  iU  saf- 
ficienilv  ;  to  Uy  in  store,  to  put  in  the  stocks, 
— To  ^ock  up,  to  estirpala. 
STOCKDOVE,  at6k'dftv,  a.  Ringdove. 
STOCKFISH,  at^kYiah,  a.    Dried  cod,  so 

called  fniiu  iu  hardness 
STOCKQILLYFLOW£R,stAk-jll'^iU.ir, 

s.  A  plant. 
STOCKING,  silking,  a.  410.  The  covertef 
of  the  leg. 

STOCKJOBBER,  sttk^ib-bir,  a.  One  who 

gets  mooej  by  boylag  and  iclHog  in   tlM 

funds. 
8TOCKISH,  sttktsh,  a.  Hard,  bloddsh. 
STOCKLOCK,  stlkllk,  a.    Lock  Axed  la 

wood. 
STOCKS,  atlks,  a.  Prison  for  the  legs. 
STOCKSTILL,  stAk'stll,  a.  MoUonleaa. 
STOICK,  atilk.  a.   A  phUoaopher  of  the 

sect  c»f  Zeno,  holding  the  neutrality  of  etlar- 

iwl  things. 
STOLE,atAle,a.  A  long  vest 
STOLE,  stile.  The  pret.  of  Steal. 
STOLEN,  at&l'n,  lOS.   Part.  paaS.  of  Steal. 
STOUDITY.  atA-lld'c4^a.  Stupidity,  want 

of  sense.     Not  used. 
STOMACH,  atfimia&k,  a.  166,  698.  Tba 

ventricle  in  which  fiK>d  is  digested  ;  appetite, 

desire  of  food  ;  inclination,  uking ;  ancer,  re* 

S4*lution ;  suUenness,  reseittmefit,pride,haogh* 

tiness. 
To  STOMACH,  atftm^ik,  v.  a.  To  reaeal, 

tt»  reroenibrr  with  sneer  and  BMilignity. 
To  STOMACH,  at4m'm&k,   a.   a.    To  ba 

STOMACHED,  atiro'm&kt,  a.  660.   FIIM 

with  passions  of  reaenUaent 
STOMACHER,  atWaU-tshfir,  a.    Aa  oi. 

nameolal  covering  worn  by  wnawo  o«  ih# 

breast 


aso«joii,  one  wuo  puts  in  motion ;  a  riser  in         oreasu 

Us*  mof uiog,.-aiifm  up,  an  incilar^  «a  toati-  |  STOMAX^UFUL,  fttaMtk^Al,  a.  SalMp, 

£^tat.  I     tubboni,  pervtrte* 

666  *  ^f         r  I 
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STOM  ACHFULNESS,8lfim'mik-rtl-n  &, « 

Slubbornness,  sullenness. 
ST0MACHICAL,slA-n)4k'*-kll,>     ii.  Re- 
STOMAC.HICK, atA-mlkik, 609. JUting  to 

llie  stomach,  peruining  lo  ihe  stomach. 
STOMACHICK,  stA-miklk,  s.    A  mcdi- 
cine  fur  the  stomach. 

tr  We  not  unfrcqocnily  he«r  this  word  pro- 
nwoced  stomatick ;  but  thU  prononcUilon.  though 
not  conftned  lo  the  volgar,  It  •©  grosi  in  IrregaUrliy 
M  to  deserve  the  reprobslion  of  every  correct 
speaker.  .     . 

STONE,  sline,  s.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid, 
hard,  not  ductile  or  malleable,  not  soluble  lu 
water;  piece  of  stone  cut  for  building ;  gem, 
precitms  stone ;  calculous  concretion  in  the 
kidney*  or  bladder ;  the  esse  which  nt  some 
fruits  conlains  the  seed;  testicle;  a  weijjht 
containing  fourteen  pounds.— Stone  »•  ow^o  by 
way  of  eiaggeration,  as,  Stone  still,  Stone- 
dead.— To  l^ave  no  Stone  unturned,  to  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done. 
STONE,  atine,  a.  Made  of  stone. 
To  STONE,  stAne,  r.  «.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or 

kill  with  stones ;  to  harden.  ^     .      . 

STONEBREAK,8tAne'brkkc.j.  An  herb. 
STONECHATTER,  stAne'tshit-tftr,  t.    A 

STONECROP,  atAneltrip,  «.     A  sort  of 

STONECUTTER,  stAnelcit-tir,  «.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  hew  stones. 

STONEFERN,  stone'ftrn,  «.  A  plant. 

STONEFLY,  stAnc'fli,  *.  An  insect. 

STONEFRUlT,8t6nc  frWt,*.  Fruit  of  which 
the  seed  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell  en- 
velo|>edinthepulp.  *  i,-  j    r 

STONEHAWK,  stAne^iwk,  #.    A  kind  of 

STONEHORSE,  stineTiJrse,  f.  A  horse 
not  cantratcd.   .        ,  . 

STONEPIT,  stAne'plt,  «.  A  quarry,  a  pit 
where  stones  are  dug.  ,     ,  , 

STONEPITCH,  8t6ne'p!tsh,  «.  Hard  In- 
spissated pitch.  -  A   I-  J 

STONEPLOVER,  stAne'plQv-fir, «.  A  bird. 

STONEWORK,  stAne'wirk,  #.  Building  of 

STONINESS,  stA'nt-nIs,  «.  The  quality  of 

having  many  stones. 
STONY,  stA'n^,  a.  Made  of  stone ;  abotind- 

ing  Willi  stones ;  petrifick ;  hard,  inflexible, 

unrelentiup. 
STOOD,  stSd,  307.  The  pret.  of  To  SUnd. 
STOOL,  sl66l,J.  306.  A  seat  without  a  back, 

so  dittinguiihcii  from  a  chair ;  evacuation  by 

purgative  medicines. 
STOOLBALL,  st^l^ull,  #•  A  play  where 

balls  are  .Irivf  n  from  stool  to  »tool. 

To  STOOP,  stiip,  9,  n,  »06.  To  bend  down, 
to  l»«nd  forward  ;  to  lean  foiward  standing  or 
walking;  to  yitld,  to  bend;  to  submtt  ;  to 
descend  from  rank  or  dignity  ;  to  yield,  to  be 
inferior;  to  sink  from  resolution  or  superionty ; 
tr»  condescend  ;  tn  cume  down  on  prey  as  a 
falcon ;  lo  alight  from  the  wing ;  to  »u»k  to  » 
lower  place. 

JRTOOP,  atWps  «.  Act  of  stooping,  inclina- 
tion downward  ;  descent  from  dinniiy  or  su- 
periority;  WI  of  a  bird  upon  hU  prey ;  a  fet- 
•dofliqsor. 


STOOPINOLY.  itiip1ag4t,  U,  41I.Wilh 
inclination  dowiiwardt.  

To  STOP,  stip,  c.  a.  To  hinder  Um  pi^- 
gressive  motion ;  to  hinder  from  any  cbai^ 
of  sute.  whether  to  better  or  worse ;  to  biMkt 
from  action ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  aotioo  or 
action  of  any  thing ;  to  suppress ;  to  itfuWa 
musical  strings  with  the  fingers  ;  to  ck»se  saj 
aperture ;  to  obstruct,  to  eucambcr. 

To  STOP,  stip,  V.  n.  To  cease  to  |»  fiar- 
ward. 


STOP,8t6p,f.  CcssaUonofprogieMiTeBo- 
tion ;  hindrance  of  progress,  obstmciioo ;  ba- 
draiice  of  action ;  cessation  of  •«*«  »«*|;* 
rnption  ;  prohibition  of  sale  ;  that  whiefc  ofc- 
strucu,  obstacle,  impediment;  inftroowiu 
by  which  the  sounds  of  wind  mosiekaie  itf»- 
lated  ;  regulation  of  musical  cliords  by  iW 
fingers  ;  the  act  of  applying  the  stops  ut  >■• 
sick  ;  a  point  m  writing,  by  which  senioen 
are  distinguished. 

STOPCOCK,  ftipTcAk,  #.  A  pipe  msde  to 
let  out  liquor,  stopped  by  a  tomliif  cock. 

STOPPAGE,  stVp^«»  s.  «.  Theacn< 
stopping,  the  state  of  being  stopped. 

STOPPLE,  stip'pl,  S.404.  That  by  wW 
any  hole  or  Uie  mouth  of  any  vessd  i»  tb*t 

8TOR AXTREE,  stA'r4kl-tr^, «.  A  tm ;  i 

resinous  and  odorifen»us  gum. 
STORE,  stArc, «.  Large  number,  large  qmi- 

tity,  plenty  ;  a  stock  accumulated,  a  su^P^ 

hoarded ;   the  sUte    of  being  accoaisl««»i 

hoard  ;  storehouse,  mapasine. 
STORE,  stAie,  «.  Hoarded,  laid  up,  ices- 

roulated.  ,  ^    ^       .  ,     ^  ^ 

To  STORE,  st6re,  e.  a.   To  famish,  Is  re 

pleiiish ;  to  slock  against  a  fatuie  u««,  * 

STC^^rIhOUSE*  stAreliJJse,  s.  Magimt 

treasury. 
STORER,  stA'rur,  s.  98.  One  who  Ujssf 
STORIED,  stA'rId,  a.  288.    Adorned  ^ 

historical  pictures. 

STORK,  8t^k,«.  Ablrdofpa«a«e,6»»« 
for  ilie  regularity  of  its  departnrc. 

STORKSBILL,  stirks^jil,  #.  An  herb. 

STORM,  atirm,  «.  107.  A  *e»P«»^  •  fj 
motion  of  the  eleraenU  ;  assault  on  a  f.<tjn 
place;  commotion,  tumult,  clamour;  ete- 
rnity, distress  ;  violei.ce.  '«*»«*5»«»*»V.^ 
tonus  force*— See  PretfjaiiMiT^  P^^'frw 
tU  Irish  Fnmumciatiim  prefixed  to  th»  l^ 
tioiiary.  page  9.  **    v  Kw  «r 

To  STORM,  atirm,  •.  a.  To  atUck  bj  of*5 

To  STORM,  stJrm,  r.  a.  To  raise  Umfesa 

%o  rage,  to  fume,  to  be  l..udl%  Kiii^rv. 
STORMY,  stinn4,  «.   Tempestuous;  "» 

lent,  passionate. 
STORY,  stA'r*,  #.  History;  accoontof  tk*«* 

past;  small  tale,  petty  uarrativr;  an  i  * 

trifling  tale,  a  petty  fiction  ;  a  floor,  a  •%" 

To' STORY,  •tA're,*.*.  To  tell  In  ki^t^r 
to  relate.  .    ■    •.  .  .«    n*' 

STORYTELLER,  atVrWllur,  «.  «-  <»^ 
who  relates  talrt. 

STOVE,  stAre.  s.  A  hothouse,  a  ?<•<♦* 
ficially  made  warm  ;  a  place  >"f^*V* 
m^e,  and  by  which  beat  is  -  >-»m,tnn> 
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To  STOVE.  stATe,v.«.  To  keep  wtrm  in  a 

•    bouie  artiftcwllj  hemled. 

STOUT,  ttitt, «.  SIS.    Strong,  latty,  va- 

iUnti  brave,  buld,  intrepid  ;   obstinate,    re- 

Kiiulr.  pruud  :  i 

STOUT,  »mt,  f. 

beff. 
STOUTLY,  ttiitl^,  td.   LmUlj,  boldly, 

obitinatelT. 
STOUTNESS,  stUt'ols,  $.  Strength,  v»- 
loor;  boldntM,  fitrtitude;  obatioacy,  stab- 
bomneM. 
To  STOW,  st^  V.  c  SS4.  To  lay  up,  to  re- 

powte  in  (ndcr,  to  lay  in  the  proper  place. 
STOWAGE,  •tA'MjIe, «.  00.  Room  forUying 

np ;  the  tute  of  bcinir  laid  op. 
To  STRADDLE,  ttrldMI,  v.  n.  405.     To 
•laiid  or  walk  witb  the  feet  removed  far  from 
etch  other  to  the  ri^lit  and  left 
To  STRAGGLE,  eMg'gl,e.  n.  406.  To  win- 
der without  any  certain  direction,  to  rove,  to 
ramble ;  to  wander  dispersedly  ;  to  eiuberate, 
to  shoot  too  far ;  to  be  dispersed,  to  be  apart 
frwD  wiy  main  bodr. 
STRAGGLER,  •trig'gl-ir,  t.  00.    A  wan- 
dcrer,  a  rover,  one  who  forMkes  bit  company; 
any  thing  that  pusbct  beyond  the  rest,  or 
stands  single. 
STRAIGHT,  atrite,  a.  SOS,  SOS.  Not  crook- 
ed, rtjiht ;  nanow,  close. 
STRAIGHT,  ftrite.  «d.  S40.  ImBedUtely, 

dirraly. 
To  STRAIGHTEN,  •tr&trn,r.c  lOS.  To 

make  straicht. 
STRAIGHTN£SS,8trite'nb,«.  RecUtnde, 

the  contrary  lu  crooked nrss. 
8TRAIGHTWAYS,  atrkte'wbe,  od.    Im- 

mediately,  straiuhc. 
To  STRAIN,  •trlne,v.  a.  SOS.  To  BoaeeBe 
through  somrthintt  ;  lo  purify  by  filtrailun ;  to 
aqurexe  in  an  eiubraie  ;  lo  sprain,  to  weaken 
by  too  much  vi«»leiice ;  to  pot  to  its  utmost 
tlrengih ;  to  m»ke  straight  or  tense ;  lo 
push  beyond  the  proper  esleiit ;  to  force,  to 
Cwttstrain,  to  m^ke  uneusy  or  unnatural. 
ToSTRAIN,striDe,  r.  n.  To  make  violent 

edfvria  ;  t4i  be  filtred  by  eomprestion* 
STRAIN,  ttrioe,  «.  An  injury  by  too  moch 
viuiriice  ;  nee,  geiieratiuo.  descent ;  heredi- 
tary disposition  ;  a  st^le  or  manner  of  speak- 
iii|t ;  song,  iiute,  sound  ;  raiik,  cbaracter,tura, 
tendency. 

STRAINER,  atr&'n&r,  t.  06.  An  Inftnnnent 
ui  fiilratj(»n. 

STRAIT,  ttrite, «.  SOS.  Narrow,  cloee,  not 
wide;  clu»«,  intimate;  strict,  rigorous;  dil- 
Sculi,  di«trrs»ful ;  it  is  used  in  opposition  lo 
O«*okcd,  but  is  then  osote  properly  written 

STK  A  IT,  etrlte,  e.  A  aarrDW  paeo  or  frith ; 

diatrvsa,  diftculty. 
To  STRAIT,  ftHite,  «.  n.  To  p«t  to  dlA- 

cullset. 
To  STRAITEN,  atriVn,  r.  e.  lOS.  To  make 

t%*rrum  ;  to  contract,  lo  ciitfinc  ;  to  make 
li|eht.  lo  intend ;  t<i  deprive  of  necesMTj 
rtM>cn  ;   to  distress,  Ut  prrpln. 

STR  A ITLY,  tukt^h,  </  Narrowly ;  ftrict- 

ly,  riK»Hou»U  ;  do^ly.  iiillio«trly. 
STRAITNES8,atr4te'nie,  t.  Narrowneea; 
atrsctfseta,  rigvor;  diatrcta,  dlAceliy  ;  want, 
e^arcttj. 

too 


STRAITLACED.  atrlte'liste,  e.  S60.  Stiff, 

constrained,  without  freedom. 
STRAND,  etrind,  #.  The  ver^e  of  the  aea 

or  of  anjr  water. 
To  STRAND,  ttrlnd,  e.  e.  To  drive  or  force 

upon  the  shflihiws. 
STRANGE,  etr^i^e,  a.— See  CUnge.    Fo- 

reign,  of  anoth#-r  country,  not  domestick  ; 

wonderful,  causinit  wundcr ;  odd,  irregular  ; 

unknown,  new ;  onooaimonly  good  or  bed  ; 

unacquainted. 
STRANGE,  6tr4nje,  iuUtj.  An  expreiaion 

of  wonder. 
STRANGELY,  ftHu^e'l^,  ed.   With  eone 

relation  to  foreigners  ;  wonderfully,  in  a  way 

ti>  cause  woniler. 
STRANGENESS,  str^nje'nje,  t.   Foreiga- 

ness,  the  state  of  helonpng  to  another  eoun- 

trv  ;  unconirounicatiTeness,  distance  of  beha- 

vmur ;  remoteness  from  common  appreben- 

•ion  'f  mutual  dislike ;  wonderfulness,  power 

of  raisins  wonder. 
STRANGER,  etrWj&r,  «.  06.  A  foreigner, 

one  of  another  countrjr ;  one  unknown  :  a 

guest,  one  nut  a  domesuck  ;  one  ttnac<ju«tnt- 

ed  :  one  not  admitted  to  any  communication 

or  fellowship. 
To  STRANGER,  strLi'j&r,  r.  e.  To  estrange, 

to  alienate.     Nut  used. 
To  STRANGLE,  itring'gl,  c.  e.  405.    To 

choak,  to  sudfitcate,  to  kiU  hy  intercepting  the 

breath  ;  to  suppress,  to  hinder  from  hiitb  oi 

appt  arance. 
STRANGLER,  •tring'gl.&r, «.  08.  One  who 

strangles. 
STRANGLES,  ttrlng'gia,  f.  Swellings  in  a 

horse's  throat. 
STRANGULATION,  ttrin-gA-U'sh&a,   t. 

The  act  of  strancliitf .  sutf'Kratiun. 
8TKANGUARY,strAng'g&-rK  «•    A  diffi- 

culty  of  urine,  attended  with  pain. 
STRAP,  strip, «.  A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth 

or  leather. 
STRAPPADO,   strlp-pl'dA,   s.    Chastise- 

ment  by  hlit««.-.-See  L«M6ago. 
STRAPPING,  stripping,  e.    410.    Vast, 

larire,  hulky. 
STRATA,  •irk'd,  f.  Plnral  of  Stratum,  OS. 

B<rd«,  Isvrr*. — S«e  Drama, 

STRATAGEM,  strdttij^m,  s.  An  aitiftee 

in  war,a  trick  by  wiiich  anctiemy  is  deceived; 

ao  artifice,  a  trick. 
STRATOCRACY,  strltik'rA  s^,  s.  510.  A 

miliury  coTcnimrnt. 
STRATUM,  stri't^m, «.  A  bed,  a  Uyer. 
STRAW,  strtw,  t.  SIO.  The  stalk  oa  which 

corn  grows,  and  fr->m  which  it  is  threshed  ; 

any  thinK  pruvrrl.iaJly  wnrthless. 

STRAWBERRY,  striw'b^-r^  r  A  plant ; 

the  fruit. 
STRAWfiUILT,  striw^ilt,  e.  Made  up  of 

straw. 
STRAWCOLOURED,  strlw^il.ftr'd,cOf 

aliuhl  \rll..*. 
STRAW'WOUM,  strlw'wOrm,  t.  A  wor« 

bud  ill  4traw. 

STK  \  W  Y,  striw'^,  a.  Made  of  straw,  co»- 

tittiiiK  "f  ttraw. 
To  STRAY,  strl,  r.  a.  SSO.  To  wander,  to 

ruv«  ;  lu  ruve  out  of  the  way  -,  to  en,  to  d^ 

viaie  from  the  HghL 

Q4lt 
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STRAY,  ttrl^  «.  Any  creature  wanderiog 
beyoiid  lit  limits,  Mijf  thing  lost  by  wwider- 
iiig;  act  of  wandering.  " 

STRKAK,  strike,  f.  227.  A  line  of  colour 
dift'ereiit  from  that  of  the  ground. 

To  STREAK,  ftr^e,  v. «.  To  stripe,  to  te- 
rieiraic  in  liuei.  to  dapple. 

STREAKY,  ttiili^,  «.  Striped,  Y«riegated 
by  hues. 

STREAM,  str^me,  t.  227.  A  nuaiag  wa^ 
tor ;  Ihc  course  of  running  water,  current ; 
aiiy  thinff  issuing  from  a  li«ad,and  moving  foiw 
walrd  with  oontinoiij  of  parts ;  mj  thing  for- 
cible and  continued. 

To  STREAM,  str^e,  v.  m.  To  flow,  to  nm 
in  a  continaous  current  |  to  flow  with  a  car- 
rem,  to  pour  out  water  lu  a  stream  i  to  issue 
fortti  with  eontinuance. 

STREAMER,  atr^aAr, «.  98.  Am  eaiign,  % 
AaL'*  a  penHOiu 

STREAMY,  striW,  a.  Aboaading  ia  ran- 
nini;  water ;  flowiug  with  a  current. 

STREET,  strMt, «.  246.  A  way,  proaerly  a 
paved  way  ;  proverbially,  a  publick  pnoe. 

STREETWALKER,  etr^wt-kir^  #.  A 
coronKin  prostitute  that  offers  herself  to  sale. 

STRENGTH,  strtngM,  «.  Force,  vigoari 
power  of  the  body ;  power  of  endurance,  firm* 
ness,  durability  ;  vi^rour  of  any  kind ;  po» 
teucy  of  liquors ;  fortification,  fortress ;  arma* 
nient,  force,  power ;  argumenutive  foree. 
^  Tbi*  word  sad  Its  com  pounds  are  often  erroaa^ 

oiwly  proauanrcdas  tf  writfu  ^^'•mUL  *irtuiJU% 

Ac. :  tli«  unitf  may  be  obacrvcd  of  Umgth,  Ungthtm, 

its. I  bai  llili,  It  mar  be  abscrvcd,  b  a  pfouandattoa 

which  obtains  chiefly  In  Ireland. 

ToSTRENOTUEN,  •trfag'M'n.  v.  a.  T0 

make  strong ;  to  confirm,  to  establish ;  to  ani^ 

mate,  te  fix  in  resolatioii ;  to  make  to  inersase 

in  power  or  security. 
Td  STRENOTUEH,  ttriog^VB,  v.  n.  T0 

grow  stroos. 
8TR£N0THENKR,atrJDKWii4r,«.  Hu* 

which  gives  stiCBjith,  that  which  makes  strona. 

—-In  medicine,  Strenctheners  add  to  the  baft  , 

and  firmness  of  the  solids. 
STRENUTHLES8,  ttrjogfkljt,*.  Wanting 

strt- ngth,  deprived  of  strength  ;  sranling  po- 

teiicv.  wrhk. 

STRt:NUOUS  strin'&.fts,  a.  Brave,  bold, 
active,  valiant ;  sfalous,  vehement. 

STRENUOUSLY,  atrln'i.&t-l^,  ad.  Vigor- 
ously,  actively  ;  sealousljr,  vehemently,  with 
ardour. 

STRRPEROUS,  itrlpfr-Ai,  a.  Load,no{fy. 

STRESS,  str^,  t.    Importance,  taaportant 

{»art;    viulcnce,  force,  either  acting  or  ste- 
ered. 
To  STRETCH,  ttrtub,  e.  a.   ToextMid,lo 
spread  out  to  a  distance  ;  to  expand,  to  dis- 

Elay,  to  stNiin  to  th«  utmost ;  to  carfy  by  vio- 
snce  farther  than  is  right. 
To  STRETCH ,etrltflh,  v.  a.  To  be  extended; 
IV  bear  exteusioii  without  rupture  j  to  sally 
beyond  the  truth. 

STRETCH,  atriCib, «.  Extension,  reach,  oc- 
cnpation  of  more  space  :  force  of  body  ex- 
tended ;  efi'ort,  strof;f!lc«  from  the  act  of  ron- 
nlng ;  vcmoei  ertcat  of  meaning ;  atmast 
rvaoli  «if  i>o«»«r. 

STRETCHER,  etr^tahir,  a.  M.  Any  thing 
used  Cur  ext«uiion ;  rtie  timbec  against  which 
.     the  lower  piauto  his  feet. 


To  STREW,  str^  v.  a.  266.  To  qiread  by 

being  scattered  ;  to  spread  by  scatiehag  ;  la 

scatter  loosely. 
STREWMENT,  stri'mlnt,  t.    Any  tkinf 

scattered  in  dc»>raiion. 
STRICKEN,  strlkVn.    The  andeat  put. 

«if  Strike.  K13. 
STRICKLE,  strlklcl,  «.  405.   That  whith 

strikes  the  corn  to  level  it  with  the  basbal. 
STRICT,  str!kt,  a.  Exact,  accwate,  rifor- 

ously  nice;  severe,  rigorous;  confined*  naC 

extensive ;  close,  tight ;  tense,  not  relaaed. 
STRICTLY,   strikfl^,  ^    Ezaethr,  with 

rigorous  aocaracy ;  rigorously,  severely,  wil^ 

out  remissioiu 
STRICTNESS,    atrlkfnja,  «.    Rxnrtm— , 

rigoroas  aecaracy,  nice  regalarity  ;  •ewcfiij. 

rigour. 
STRICTURE,  fltitktafaire,  t.  461.  A 1 

a  touch  ;  contraction,  closure  by  e 

a  slight  touc^  upon  the  subject,  not  a  aet  dial 

Course. 
STRIDE^  stride,  e.    A  Kmg  step,  •  alep 

taken  with  great  violence,  a  wide  etrateb  df 

tke  lees. 
To  STRIDB,  stilda,  v.  a. ;  fret  I  StiWe  ar 

Suid;  p&rt,  ftu.  Stridden.    To  walk  witk 
'  long  steps ;  to  stand  with  the  legs  far  fcaa 

each  other. 
To  STRIDE,  atrtda,  r.  a.  To  pnaa  by  •  slap. 
STRIDULOUS,    stridj&4&fl,   a.    2M,  S7C 

Making  a  small  noise. 
STRIFE,  strife,  s.  Contention ;  ootttesC,  dfe- 

Oord ;  contrariety. 

STRIFEFUI^itrifelftl,a.  Conteatiovn,  «■- 

cordant. 
To  STRIKE,  strike.  V.  a.  :rrtt,  I  Stnck  m 
Strook  ;  part  pes.  Strack,  Strockcn,  Strickaa. 
To  act  upon  a  blow,  to  hit  with  a  blow ;  •• 
dash,  to  throw  by  a  quick  OMttioa ;  s»  notify 
by  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell ;  to  staap, 
to  impress  ;  to  (junish,  to  afllict ;  to  onatract, 
to  lower,  to  vail,  as.  To  Strike  sail,  or  Te 
Strike  aflag;  to  alarm,  to  put  into  asotaoM  ;  •• 
make  a  bagain ;  to  produce  by  a  sadden  ae^ 
to  affrct  suddenly  In  any 


manner;  to  cause  to  simiid  by  Uows;  tm  fiaryc, 
to  mint :  it  is  ased  in  th«  participle  fcr  Ad* 
vanced  in  years,  as.  Well  Struck  or  Strkkea 
in  yean. — ^To  Strike  off,  to  erase  firwm  a 
reckoning  or  account ;  tu  separate  by  a  Mow. 
—To  Strike  out,  to  produce  by  coUiaioa  ;  sa 
blot,  to  efface  ;  to  bring  to  Ught,  to  fanrn  at 
once  by  a  ^ulck  effort. 

To  STRIKE,  stiike,  e.n.  To  n^ke  a  Uosr; 
to  collide,  to  clash ;  to  act  b v  repeated  per- 
cassion  ;  to  soand  by  the  stroke  of  a  hmmmmr, 
to  aMke  an  attack  ;  to  soand  with  blows  ;  •• 
be  dashed  apon  shallows,  la  be  straaded  ;  t* 
pass  with  a  ouick  or  stroair  eCsct ;  lo  pay 
hniiMga,  as  by  lowertag  the  sail ;  ta  ba  pat  by 
some  sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  stafer.^— 
To  Strike  in  with,  to  eonfora^  to  sait  itaetf  a*. 
— Tu  Strike  out,  to  spread  or  rove,  tn  make  a 
sadden  excorsimi. 

STRIKER,  strlliftr,  s.  08.  One  that  ntrikaiL 

8TRUUNO,  stri'kU«9  fvi,  a.  416.  Aflcctr 
ing,  surprising. 

STRING,  atrbf,  s.  410.  A  a)e»dar  iw^,  • 
snmll  ourd,  any  alentloff  and  flaxiUr  h««*«i  .  a 
thread  on  which  many  things  are  filed  ;  •  ,« 
•ct  of  things  filed  on  a  line  ;  tiie  ch-4^  « 1  a 
■asicalittstraaMnt;  asesaUfibrej  aacrtcs»« 
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iMidiMi  \  the  nenre  of  tht  bow ;  wiy  concate^ 
miiofi  Of  tcrie*,  a»,  a  Strin|;  of  prupotitioitt. — 
Tu  Itaw  two  Strings  to  the  bow,  to  bava  twQ 
vitwt  or  two  eii>edieiitt. 

To  STRING,  ttilDgf  «^-«"'  frtf.  I  Strang; 
pmU  fm.  Strong.  To  furnish  witti  itrinKS ; 
^  tu  pot  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune  ;  to  ilc 
M  a  strinii ;  to  make  ft  use. 

STRINGED,  8tr|ng'd,a.S69.  Hatiiig  ttringt, 
prodooed  hj  strines. 

iTIINGENT,  slrk'jiDt,  c  Binding,  con- 
tractini;. 

iTRlNOHALT,  ttrtngliilt,  «.  A  fodden 
lwitcliiii«c  and  siuitcMnn  up  of  tbt  hinder  leg 
of  a  tiorse  much  higher  than  the  other. 

8TBINOLES8,  atrkig'l^  a.  Having  no 
Urings. 

flTRlNOY,  atrbg'*,  «.—8««  Sfring^.  Fi- 
brous,  con»i»t{)>g  of  small  threads. 

Vo  STRIP,  strip,  r.  a.  To  nake  nalted,  to 
deprive  of  covering  :  to  deprive,  to  divest ; 
to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage ;  to  peel,  to  de- 
corticate ',  lo  dt-prive  of  all ;  to  lake  off  cover- 
ins ;  to  cast  off;  to  separate  from  something 
adiie«ive  or  connected. 

STRIP,  atrip,  «.  A  narrow  abred. 

To  STRIP  Is  atrlpe,  e.  a.  To  variegate  witb 
lilies  of  diffrrrnt  colours. 

STRIPE,  stripe,  t.  A  lineary  Tariation  of 
Culoof ;  a  »hrr<l  of  a  different  colour ;  a  weal, 
or  discolouration  made  b^  a  lash  or  blow ;  a 
blow,  •  lash. 

STRIPLING,  strlp'ling,  t.  410.  A  jontb, 
MM  in  the  state  of  adolescence. 

fy  Dr.  Johnson  irll*  ns  tbst  this  wor<1  Is  of  anctr^ 
Solo  etyiaolof  jr :  bni,  la  my  upiulua.  SkUacr  vciy  as- 
twreily  dcrivr*  ti  fivm  •  tniy  in  Utt  slalv  la  wlikh  b« 
Is  sobjccl  lu  Mri^*. 

Tb  STRIVE,  alrWa,  p.  ». ;  pref .  I  Strove, 
aiKientlj  I  binvcd  ;  parf.  pmm.  Sinven.  Tu 
•inipgle.  to  labour,  to  make  an  effort ;  to  con* 
test,  lo  cunteiid,  W  struggle  in  opposition  to 
eiwther  -  ht  vie,  to  emulate. 

STRIVER.  stTl'*6r,  s.  One  who  labours, 
<ofc  who  cotiteiids. 

STROKE,  strike.  Old  pret  of  Slrilte,  now 
eomiiioiil^  St'uck. 

STROKE,  strike,  «.  A  blow,  a  knock,  a 
suddeo  act  of  one  bod^  opoa  anoilicr  ;  a  hos- 
tile blow  ;  a  sudden  disease  or  affliction :  tlie 
aound  of  the  clock ;  the  touch  of  a  pencil ;  a 
tofscb,  a  Bttsterly  or  eminent  effort ;  an  effect 
suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced  *,  power. 

To  STROKE,  str^e,  r.  e.  To  rub  gently 
with  the  hand  b^  wav  of  kii»diiess  or  endear- 
loeiii;  to  rub  gently  m  one  direction. 

To  5TROLL,  sU&le,  v.  a.  400.  To  wander, 
U»  ramble,  to  rove. 

STROLLER,  strin&r,  f.  06.  A  vagrant,  a 
nvariderer,  a  vapiboiid. 

8TROND,  str6nd,  a,  ObM>lete.  Tbe 
beach,  the  bank. 

STRONG,  string,  a.  Vigorous,  forceful,  of 
fcreat  ability  of  twdy  ;  fortilied,  secure  from 
••tack ;  ptfwcrfttl,  nighty ;  sopplivd  wkh 
forces ;  hnle,  liealihy  ;  fiKCibly  acting  in  the 
JfgisMitkMi ;  eager,  acah>us  \  foU,  having  aujf 
<|ualai^  in  a  great  degree ;  poteiu,  iiiioaicat' 


forcible i  cogent,  conclusive}  firm,  ooospact^ 
not  soon  brc»ken  ;  furclhly  written. 

STRONGFIST£D,strlDg.fisi'^,«.  Strong* 
handed. 

STRONGLY,  strAngl*,  od.  PowejfmUy, 
forcibly ;  witb  strength,  with  firmness,  in  sucn 
a  manner  as  to  Ust ;  veiieaently,  forcibly, 
eagerly.  ,    , 

STRONG  WATER,  •trdngVlt&r,  #.  pia- 
tilled  spirits  ,,  ^    ^ 

STROOK,  str&&k.  The  old  pret.  of  Strike, 
used  ill  poetry  for  Strack. 

STROPHE,  str^f^,  «.  00.  A  stanxa. 

STROVE,  strive.  Tbe  pret  of  Strive* 

To  STROW,  slr^  r.  a.  166,  SM.  To  fprend 
by  beitif;  scattered  ;  to  spread  bv  acaitertagy 
to  besprinkle ;  to  spread  *,  to  scatter,  lo  tbfow 
at  randum. 

To  STROWL,  strAle,  r.  a.  To  range,  to  wan- 
der.    Now  written  otrs/l. 

STRUCK,  strik.  Tbe  pret  and  part  p«M. 
ofSirike. 

STRUCTURE,  strik'tshAre,  f.  461.  Act  of 
building,  practice  of  building,  nanner  of  boild- 
Inc,  form,  make ;  edifice,  building. 

To  STRUGGLE,  strfig'gl,  e.  a.  405.  To  la* 
boor,  to  act  with  effort ;  In  strive,  to  con- 
tend, to  contest ;  to  labour  in  difficulties,  to 
be  in  agonies  ur  distress. 

STRUGGLE,  strftg^l,  f.405.  Labour,  effort, 
contest,  conlentiou  *,  agon v ,  tuinultuoos  dis- 
tress. 

STRUMA,  str&i'ml,  s.  tS9, 91.  A  glandu- 
lar  swellins.  tlic  king's  evil. 

STRUMOUS,  strW^nfis,  4.  S14.  Having 
awrllings  in  tht-  glands. 

STRUMPET,  striuj'plt,  s.  00.  A  whore,  a 
prostitute. 

STRUNG,  strong.  The  pret.  and  part  pass. 

cf  String. 

To  STRUT,  strbt,  r.  a.  To  i%alk  witb  affect- 
ed (iignily  ;  to  swell,  to  protuhrrate. 

STRUT,  str&t,  «.  An  affectaUoo  of  stateli- 
ness  iu  the  w«ik. 

STUB,  st&b,  ff.  A  thick  short  stock  left 
when  the  rest  is  cui  off ;  a  io;;,  a  block. 

To  STUB,  st&b,  r.  a.  To  force  up,  to  exlir- 

SOBBED,  stftb'bid,  a,  S66.    Truncated, 

shr>rtand  thick.         ,       .       , 
STUBBEDNESS^  st&ba>td-a^  a .  The  state 

of  tfing  short,  thick,  and  truncated. 
STUBBLE,  st&b'bl,  t.  405.   Tbe  stalks  of 

com  h*ft  in  tlie  field  by  tite  reaper. 
STUBBORN,  stdb'b&rn,  a.  166.  ObaUoatr, 

ioflegiMe,    contuniucioos  *,    prrsitting,  \**'i*^' 

vrriiif,  stead V  ;  s«itf,  hiflesiblc  ;  hardy,  firm  , 

harsh,  nmgh,*  rucped. 
STUBBORNLY.  BlObhurnl^,   ad.    Ob!ili. 

natelv,  contu'i»..clMtt»|\.  ittHctiblT. 
STUBBORN  M>S.  9t6b'b6m.n*8,  t.  ObMi- 

nacv,  viciotiik  »iiimiiics«.  ciuitumacy. 
STUBBY,  fli4b'i>^  ft.  Short  and  thick,  short 

■ltd  ttronit 
STI'BNAIU  »t6l/n4le,s.  K  nail  broken otf. 
STUCCO,  aU^k'ki,  a.  A  kind  of  toe  plaster 

for  wwlU. 
STl^CK,st^.    Thepfetandpait  paaa.  of 
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To  STUD,  tt&d,  V.  a.  To  adorn  with  studs 
or  Xnobs. 

STUDENT,  st&'dint,  «.  A  man  given  to 
books,  a  bookish  man. 

STUDIED,  stfid'id,  a.  28S.  Learned,  rersed 
in  any  study,  qualified  by  study. 

STUDIER,  st&d'^-fir,  t.  One  who  studies. 

STUDIOUS.  8t&'d^-&s,  or  st6'je-&8,  a.  293, 
294,  376.  Given  to  books  and  cuntemplatiun, 
given  to  learning ;  diligent,  busy ;  attentive 
to,  careful ',  cuntemplaiive,  saiuble  to  medi- 

STUDIOUSLY,  st&'dfc-fts-l^,  or  sti'je-fis-li, 
od.  Contemplativelv,  with  close  applicHtiun  to 
literature;  diliiicntly,  carefully,  atieutively. 

STUDIOUSNESS,  st^M^ds-nls,  or  st&'J^- 
fts-n^s,  t.  Addiction  to  study. 

STUDY,  st&d'^,  «.  Application  of  mind  to 
hooks  and  learning;  |>erplexity,  deep  cogita- 
tion ;  attention,  meditation,  contrivance ;  any 
}>ar(icular  kind  of  learning ;  apartment  set  utf 
or  literary  eniplovnient 

To  STUDY,  stSd'c,  r.  a.  To  think  with  very 
close  application,  to  muse  ;  to  endeav«>ur  dili- 
gently. 

To  STUDY,  8t5d'^,  r.  o.  To  apply  the 
roind ;  to  consider  attentively  ;  to  Ie4rn  by 
application. 

STUFF,  stuff,  f.  Any  matter  or  body  ;  ma- 
terials out  uf  which  any  thing  is  made  :  fur- 
niture, goods ;  that  which  fills  any  thing ; 
essence,  elemental  part ;  any  mixture  or  me- 
dicine ;  cluth  or  texture  of  unv  kind  ;  texture 
of  wool  thinner  and  slighter  tlian  cluth ;  nat- 
ter or  thing,  in  contempt  or  dislike. 

To  STUFF,  stiff,  r.  o.  To  fill  very  full  with 
any  thing  ;  to  fill  to  uneasiness ;  to  thrust  into 
any  thing ;  to  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thine ; 
to  swell  out  by  something  thrust  in  ;  to  nil 
with  something  improper  or  superfluous;  to 
obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  respiiation ;  to 
fill  meat  with  souiethinu  uf  high  relish. 

To  STUFF,  stiff,  v.  n.  To  feed  gluttonously. 

STUFFING,  stiff ing»j.4l0.  That  by  which 
any  thing  is  filled  ;  relishing  ingredients  put 
into  meat. 

STULTILOQUENCE,stil-tirii-kwlnsc,f. 
518.  f  ..olish  talk. 

STULTILOQt  Y,  stil-tU^-kw^.  Tbesame 
as  St*dHloqncnce, 

To  STULTIFY,  stilti-fl,  r.  «.  To  proTe 
void  Df  understanding. — Mourn. 

STUM,  st&jn,  ff.  Wine  yet  unfermented; 
new  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in  dead 
and  vapid  wines ;  wine  revived  by  a  new  fer- 
mentaiion. 

To  STUM,  stiro,  r.  a.  To  renew  wine  by 
mixing  fresh  wine  and  raisUig  a  new  fermen* 
tation. 

To  STUMBLE,  st&m'b1,r.  a.  405.  To  trip 
in  walking  ;  to  stop,  to  err,  to  slide  intu 
crimes  or  blunders  ;  to  strike  against  by 
chance,  to  light  on  by  charKT. 

To  STUMBLE,  stimO)!,  r.  a.  To  obstruct  in 
progress,  to  make  to  trip  or  stop;  to  make  a 
Im»ccI«*,  t»i  offend. 

S  rUHBLE,  stiml)!,  t.  A  trip  in  walking ;  a 
blunder,  a  failure. 

STUMBLEK,st6m'bl-&r,  t.  08.  One  that 
ftluiiibU*«« 


UNGBLOCK,  stum^llog-bl^k, 

NGSTONE,  stdm^!ing-siW, 
^  of  stumbling,  cause  of  offence. 
&0S 
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STY 

mjt  M^plne  105,  pin  107-^  Id,  akam, 

STUMP,  stimp,  «.  The  part  of  aay  toBd 

body  remaining  after  thtr  re»c  is  takra  a««}. 
STUMPY,  sldmp'e,  a.  Full  of  stumps,  hud, 

stiff. 
To  STUN,  stftn,  r.  a.  '^o  confound  or  daiy 

with  noise ;  to  make  senseless  or  ditxy  with  a 

blow.      ^ 
STUNG,  sting.  The  pret.  and  part  past,  of 

Sting. 
STUNK,  stingk.    The  pret  of  Stink. 
To  STUNT,  stint,  v.  a.    To   kinder  tnm 

growth. 
STUPE,  stipe,  «.    Cloth  or  flax  dipped  ii 

warm  medic  aments,  and  applied  to  a  hortor 

sore. 

To  STUPE,  st&pe,  v.  a.  To  foment,  to  &nm 

with  stupes. 

STUPEFACTION,  st^i-p^-flk'shin.  a.  It- 

sensibility,  dulmss,  itupidit?. 
STUPEFACTIVE,  sti-p^-flk*lK,«.Cau«if 

insenhihiliiy,  dulling,  obstructing  the  aeiues. 
STUPENDOUS,  sti.pen'd^a.  WonderW, 

amazing,  astonishing. 

^  By  an  uicxcoMble  acgUxeacc,  this  word  aai 
tremetutous  arc  frequently  pronoouced  as  If  wriOta 
stuyindiouSAwA  trem<ndMus,e^tn  by  tkosc  sptakcn 
wha,  ia  other  rr»peei»,  ar«r  not  locorrrcl.  TWy  oaffel 
to  rnneiiibcr  Ih^t  comytndioHs  jiud  efsc/pMiMsNa  Mt 
tbe  only  wurd»  cudiu;  tu  mdums. 

STUPID,  stu'pM,  a.  Doll,  wanting  sensibi- 
lity, wanting  apptehensimi,  heavy,  slagpsh 
of'understaiiding  ;  performed  without  skin  or 
genius 

STUPIDITY,  stA-pldi.t^,f.I>ulneas,kean. 
ness  of  mind,  sluifgishness  of  understanding. 

STUPIDLY,  st&'pld-l^,  «d.  With  awpen- 
sion  or  inactivity  of  understanding;  ddly, 
without  apprehension. 

STUPIFIER,  stA'-p^-f  Wir,  #.  96.Tliat  wkiea 
causes  stupidity. 

To  STUPIFY,  st6>^-f  I,  r.a.  18$.  lb  wmkB 
stupid,  to  deprive  of  sensibility. 

STUPOR,  st^'pSr,  s.  166.  Sospenaioiiora- 
roinution  of  sensibility. 

To  STUPRATE,  sti'prkte,  v.  a.  To  ratlsk, 

to  violate.  , 

STUPRATION,  st4.pr4'skQn,  s.  Rape,  fia- 
latioti. 

STURDILY,  st&r'd^-U,  ad.  StooUy,  kaffi- 
ly  ;  obstinately,  rrsoluuly. 

STURDINESS,  st&i'de-nlfl,  s.  StontMM, 
hardiness ;  brutal  «trength. 

STURDY,  st&r'd^,  od.  Hardy,  atoot, bralil, 
obstinate  ;  strotic.  forcible,  stijT. 

STURGEON.  st6r  j&n,  s.  SS9.   A  nea-fltk. 

STURK,  st&rk,  s.  A  Tonng  ox  or  kcifer. 

To  STUTTER,  st4f  tir,  r.  a.  98.  To  spitk 
wtih  hrsiiait'n.  to  stanuaer. 

STUTTER,  st6t't6r,  t.  98.  A  stammer. 

STUTTERER*  st6t  tir-fir,  $.  A  stammersf. 

STY,  sll,  «.  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in ;  aiy 
place  of  bciiial  debawchery. 

To  STY,  stl,  r.  a.  To  skat  up  in  a  sty. 

STYGIAN,  stki'j^n,  a.  HeUiak,  ial«nil» 
peruiniug  to  Si\  i.  ooe  wf  the  poetical  riwfs- 

STYLE,  stile,  «.*  Maaacr  ofwritisf  mUkn- 
gard  tu  Unguaife  ;  «ant«ff  «*f  tpc^ktng  app«*> 
priale  to  i^arucular  cttaraders  ;  lilk,  ap^lk 
tiun ;  a  pointnl  iron  used  ancic-ntl^  in  "liasi 
ou  tables  of  wax;  any  ihin^  wiifc  a  aharp  f^ 
as  a  V*''^*  tbe  pm  of  a  dul ;  the  ttalt  *v 


SUB 

air  l«r,  stt  16a-t4b«  171 ,  lib  179,  bfiU  ITS— ill 


SUB 

SIS— <Mn4M»'TBU 


oT  Court  U  proper) J  lh«  practice  obwnred  by 
auT  court  in  iit  way  of  proceeding. 
To  STYLE,  itUe,  •. «-  To  call,  to  tenn,  to 


STYFTICR,8dp'tlk,a.  The  tame  aiaitrin- 
fenl,  but  geiierallv  eipre»se»  the  roost  effic*- 
ctou»  sort  of  astniiKnits,  or  those  wbich  are 
applied  to  stop  h»niorrliages. 

8TYPTIC1TY,  »tip-tif'*-t^,  i.  The  power 
of  stanching  blmicL 

SUASIVE,  swi'sir,  a.  428.  Hairing  power 
to  persuade.     Little  used.  __     . 

8UASORY,  swk'sir4,  «.  429,  612.  Having 
tcndencv  lo  persuade. — See  Damettlck,  557. 

SUAVITY,  swiv'^-li,  «.5n.  Sweetncis  to 
the  senses  ;  swteiiiess  to  the  mind. 

SUB,  s6b.  In  composition,  signifiet  a  sub- 
ordinate degree. 

SUBACID,  sfibis'sld,  a.  Sonria  a  small 
degree. 

SUBACRID,  sib-ikTcr^d,  a.  Sharp  and 
pungent  in  a  small  degree. 

To  SUBACT,  s&b-4kt%  v,  a.  To  reduce,  to 
subdue.  -     .        3  ««  ^ 

SUBACTION,  sib4k'8hftn,  «.  The  act  of 
reducing  tu  any  stale.  .  ,    .  . 

SUBALTERN,sib'Al-tim,«.  Infcnour,  sub- 
ordinate. ,    .     ,  .     .  *   , 

SUBALTERN,  sib'il-tim,  t .  An  Inferiour, 
one  acting  under  another ;  it  is  used  in  the 
mrmy  to  jl  officers  below  a  captain. 

8UBA8TRINGENT,  sib-is-strln'jtnt,  «. 
Astringent  in  a  stpall  degrte. 

BUBBEADLE,   sibbi'dl,   t.     An   under 

SUBCELESTIAL^sftb-s^-lis'Uhll.e.Placed 

beneath  the  heavens.  «,       . 

8UBCHANTER,  sib-Uhin'tir,*.  The  de- 
puty of  the  ptecentor  in  a  cathedral. 

SUBCLAVIAN,  sdb-kli'vWn,  a.  Under 
the  armpit  ur  shoulder.  ,.    .  ^      .»,  ,i, 

8UBCONSTELLATION,sib-kio-st4l-li'- 
shftn,  #.  A  subordinate  or  secondary  con- 
stellation. *        -       4     I  ^ 

SUBCONTRARY,  sib-kin'tri-r*,  a.  Con- 
trary in  an  inferior  degree.   ,        .     *_«i,/.ra 

SUBCONTRACTED.  sih-kin-trik  tid, 
mmri.  m.   Contracted  after  a  forrner  wMitract. 

SUBCUTANEOUS,  sib-ki-tk'nt-fts,  n.  Ly- 
inc  under  the  »kin.  .     ^. 

SUBDEACON,  sibdtVn,  1. 170.  In  the 
Roman  church,  is  the  deacon's  servant. 

8UBDEAN,  s6b-d4ne',  t.  The  vicegerent  of 

8UBDECUPLE,  sib-dik'ki-pl,«.  Contain- 
ine  one  ptrt  i»f  ten.  ,    %  . ,»  „  ^ 

8UBDITITIOU8,  sAb-dt-tlsh'fts,  a.  Put 
secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else. 

To  SUBDIVERSIFY,  •ib-d^-vir's^fi,  r.  •. 
T(f  diversify  atrtiin  wliat  is  already  divesified. 

To  SUBDIVIDE,  sib-d^-vldc',  r.  a.  To  di- 
vide a  pari  into  yet  loorw  parts. 

SUBDIVISION,  sib-divUhin,  t.  The  act 
«»f  »ubd»vHtingi  the  parts  distinguished  by  a 
♦rrt«ni  division.  . 

8U  B  DO  LOUS,  sib'd^lis,  a.  602.  Cunning, 

To  grBDUCE,  s^b^Ase*,  }t,  «.   To  with- 

To  SUBDUCT,  86b-d6kt',  S    draw,  to  take 

aw«y  ,  to  ^uhuutn  by  arithmelical  t»peralinn« 

SUBDUCTION,  sib-dOk'shin,  t .  The  act  oS 
takiiia  •»•!  ,  authnMstkai  tubuactiou* 


To  SUBDUE,  sib-di',  r.  a.  To  crurii,  to  op- 
pose, to  sink  ;  to  conquer,  to  reduce  under  a 
new  dominion ;  to  tame,  to  suhact. 

SUBDUER,  sib-di'dr,  t.  98.    Conqueror, 

SUBDUMENT,  sib-di'mint,  t.  Conquest. 
Not  used. 

SUBDUPLE,  sftb'di-pl,  405.  } 

8UBDUPLICATE,  sfib-dii'plt-kkte,     J 
C^>nUining  one  part  of  two. 

SUBJACENT,  sftb-jk's^l,  a.  Lying  under. 

To  SU  BJ  ECT,  sAb-J^kl',  ».  a.  492.  To  put 
oiidef ;  lo  reduce  tusuhmission,  to  make  sub- 
ordinate, to  make  submissive  j  toeniUve.  to 
make  ohnosious  i  to  eipoK.  to  make  liable ; 
to  •ubroii.  to  make  accoonUble ;  to  make  sub- 
servient. ,       »      »  ..     •%  * 

SUBJECTED,  s&bjWlW,  part.  040.  P«t 
under,  reduced  lo  soboiission,  ei posed,  made 
liable  to 


tr  A  very  improper,  lk<Mitli  a  very  prcvAillng  ntii»> 
accrniMllon  of  lac  p«»w%«  psiticlpk  «l  ihe  *.ord  To 
tuMect,  has  ublainr.l,  wlucii  oagbi  lo  b«  cor rrcled. 
All  the  aulbunues  iu  Johuson  pl»ce  ibe  accent  of  *«»• 
Jectfd  oa  tbc  same  silUWo  as  fb«  verb,  ascvpc  oo« 
from  Mi  Hon-  .     , 

••  ll«  $u^€ct€d  lo  man's  service  aagcl  wloga- 
But  in  another  paM«gc  Mtlion  acccals  tbU  word  s«  It 
ooebl  to  be,  even  mhtm  an  aWJccUyo— 

J I .  ■ ^The  anfel 

"  Led  tbem  dlteet  and  down  Ibe  clitf  as  fast 

*'  lo  %hM  tubjteled  plain." 
Bat  as  Ibe  word  nthjtct  b  aa  adj«cilve  as  well  as  a 
▼erb.  and  vrben  an  aiTjrrllve  It  bas  alway.  ibr  acceal 
on  Ibe  Srsi  syllable,  so  the  participle  bas  nocooly 
caacbt  the  aceeiil  of  ibt  adjetUve.  bai,  a.  one  erro^i 
commonly  aenertiesaooiber,  teems  i«  l.«*«  comma. 
SSted  Ibelmproprirty  to  the  vr.b.  J>»^^»;  ^«  •;''^!: 
Umrs  bear,  coaliary  to  all  aiidosy  ai.d  anlhorlty,  ac 
ce^Hdon  he  ft..t;>lUble  likewise.  Tbese  Impn^ 
?jr.tle.  are  ead.y  correcUd  at  •.•!.  aod  the,  are  «H 
yet  so  rooted  at  to  ii.»iie  currcctncsa  look   Ube  pe- 

s'uDJECT,  sibOekt,  a.  Placed  or  situated 
tMider ;  livi.ic  under  the  dominion  of  anottier; 
exposed,  liable,  obnoxious ;  being  ibal  on 
which  any  action  operate*. 

SUBJECT,  s&b'jikt,  •.  491.  One  who  lives 
■nder  the  dominion  of  anotlier  ;  tliat  on  which 
aiiv  operallon.either  mental  or  malerial,  is  per- 
formed ;  that  in  wWch  any  thiiifr  inheres  or 
exists  ;  in  grmmroar.  the  nominative  crse  to  a 
verb  is  called,  by  grammaiiAns,  the  Subject 

SUBJECTION, sib  jik^h&n,  «.  The  act  of 

subduing;  the  sUlc  of  being  onder  goveni- 

SOTJECTTVE,  sib-jlk'tlv,  a.  RelaUog  not 

to  the  object,  but  to  tlie  subject. 
SUBINORESSION,     s&b-b-gr^sh  6n,     s. 

Secret  rntrancr  «,      jj     .  .i  ^ 

To  SUBJOIN,  s'lb.j&fn',  e.  a.  To  add  at  tlie 

end,  to  add  afterwards. 
SUBITANEOUS,  sibtH'n^-w,   a.    3H. 

Sudden,  bast  V . 
To  SUBJUGATE,    sibjA-gkte,   •    •,    To 

conquer,  f  subdue ;  to  bring  under  domiu*.  n 

SuknJGATION,  »tb.j6-gi'»b6n,  t.  The 
act  of  Mibdui.  >c.        .      2     ,  ^,  .-, 

SUBJUNC^ION,  sfibjfingibiin.  a.  The 
»Ute  of  being  subjoined ;  the  act  of  sub- 
Jitininir.  ,      •     , ,         «  .^ .  •     j 

HUBJUyCTIVK,  fib-jtog'U^,  a.  Subjoinwi 
to  sumclbing  else.  ^ 
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8UBLATION,  fib-U'shin,  $.  The  «ct  of 

Ukiiif;  away. 
SUBLEVATION,  •ib-U-v^'ahin,  #.    The 

act  of  raising  on  high. 

SUBLIMABLE,8fib-UW-bl,a.  Possible  to 

be  tubiiiHed. 
SUBLIMABLENESS,  sfib-ll'ml-bl-nli,  t. 

Qualitjr  of  admitting  lublimatiun. 
SUBUMATE^sfibl^-mlt, «.  91.  Any  thiog 

raised  by  fire  in  the  retort ;  quicksilver  raited 

in  the  retort. 
To  SUBUMATE,  •i&ba^.Bi&te,  «.  a.  91.  To 

raise  by  the  force  of  chyniicaJ  fire ;  to  exalt, 

to  heighten,  to  elevate. 
SUBLIMATION,  sfib-U-mi'shin,  t.  A  chy- 

ihicai  operation,which  raises  bodies  in  the  ves- 

•Ml  Kw  4l«A   r<»M^  ../ ii...  .   . __!._■: — i <i_ 


8UBMISSLY,sib.mfel^,W.  HnUy.witk 
submission. 

ToSUBMIT,sil>.inIt',e.a.  Toletdewa^ts 

sink  ;  to  resign  Ut  authority  ;  to  leaTcto  m». 

cretion,  to  refer  to  judgment 
To  SUBMIT,  sib-nik',  r.  a.  To  be  sii^i«t, 

lu  acquiesce  in  the  autiicMitj  of  another,  u 

yield. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  sib-mil'ti-pl,  t.  A  nh- 

multiple  number  or  quantity  is  tiiat  mkkk  n 
contained  in  another  number  a  certain  oM&farf 
of  times  exactly  :— thus  tliree  is  Sukadupfe 
of  twentv-one,  as  being  contained  iu  it  aicv 
ly  s*?fen  tiroes. 
SUBOCTAV E^8fib.6kUve.  >  «.  Certain 
owi^^..^,,^.^     7.  "  /l4.pl,  J     ing  m 


act  of  heightening  or  improving. 
sublime;  s&b-bllnio',  a.    High  in  pUce, 


SUBOCTUPLE,  sfib-6k 
part  of  eight. 


micai  operafion,wnich  raises  bodies  in  the  ves- 
sel by  the  force  of  fire;  exaltaiion,  elevation,     ^^C-AX^rf:"*.  •     •      . 
..../u  :,u.^:___  , .                            SUBORDINACY,  sftb-ir'd^.ni.i^,       ) 


exalted  aloft ;  high  in  excellence,  exalted  by 

nature;  high  in  style  or  sentiment,  lofty ,gnuid; 

elevated  by  joy  ;  haughty,  proud. 
SUBLIME,  sfib-blhno',  b.    The  grand  or 

loftv  style. 
To  SUBLIME,  sib-bllme',  r.  «.  To  raise  by 

a  ch vmical  fire ;  to  raise  on  high ;  to  exalt,  to 

heighten,  to  improve. 
To  SUBUME,  sfib-bllme',  v.n.   To  rise  in 

the  chymical  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 
SUBLIMELY,  sfib-bllme'U,   ad.    LoftUy, 

grandly. 
SUBLIMITY,  sib-blim'*-^,  * 


pface,  local  elevation  ;  height  of  nature,  excel- 
lence ;  loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment 
SUBLINGUAL,  s&bling'gwll,  a.  Placed 

under  the  tongue. 
SUBLUNAR,  8ub-I&'nAr,         )   a.  Situated 
SUBLUNARY,  s&b'l&.nAr4,  {beneath  the 
moon,  earthly,  terresUial. 

tr  Accenting  the  word  sublunary  ou  the  first  »y|. 
Ikble  can  only  be  accoaoted  for  on  the  principles  laid 
down.  No.  SOS,  and  ender  the  words  Academg,  Jn- 
eimparabU,  Ac.  Dr.  JohoMn,  Mr.  Slieridaa  .Mr. 
Scoli,  Ruchanan.  W.  Johnvion,  Mr.  Perry.  Dr.  Keo- 
rick.  Dr.  Asli.  Barclav,  aud  Ljitick,  accini  ilie  ttrit, 
and  Bailey  and  Fcnning  only  the  aecond  sylUMe. 

SUBMARINE,  sfib-mi-riin',  a.    Lying  or 

acting  under  the  sea. 
To  SUBMERGE,  8fib-m|rje',r.  a.  To  drown, 

to  put  under  water. 
SUBMERSION,  sSb-mlr'shfin,  t.  The  act 

of  drowning.  sUte  of  being  drowned,  the  act 

of  pulling  under  water. 
ToSUBMIMSTER,  sib-mfn'fs-tir,  i 

ToSUlJMIMsrRATE,  s^bminis-trite,  \ 

V,  a.   lo  siinpiv,  to  affijrd. 
To  SUBMINISTER,  sdb-mlnts-tir,  r.  a.  To 

subserve. 
SUBMISS,  sJb-in!8',€.  Humble,  submissive, 

obsequious. 

SUBMISSION,  sfib-mU'in.  «.  Delivery  of 
himself  to  the  power  i»f  anotlier ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  iiiferiurily  or  dependaitce ;  achnow. 
ledgmciitof  a  fault,c<4)fessiuii  of  errour,  ubsc> 
quiousness,  resignatiim,  obedience. 

SUBMISSIVE,sdb.mis siv,  a.  428.  Humble, 
testifying  submission  or  inferiority. 

SUBMISSIVELY,  sfib-mls'sK.U,  «rf.  Hum- 
bly, w  iih  conressi«m  of  iuferiortiT. 

8UBMISSIVENESS,  sib^is'dfnja,  t. 
i«.  Humility,  confeswon  oC  fault  or  infc* 
nuaij. 


SUBORDINANcV,s&Ur'd^.|[4aIs*,   , 

The  state  of  being  subject ;  vrics  of  sybonS- 

nation. 
SUBORDINATE,  sfib-Sr'd^-nlt,  a.  9\,  W 

feriour  in  order:  descending  in  a  regnUr  srrwi 
SUBORDINATELY,  sibir'di.nlt.l*,  si 

111  a  series  regularly  descending. 
SUBORDINATION,  sSb-or-d^-ni'shia,  i 

The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  another  j  a  sens 

regularly  descending. 
To  SUBORN,  8&b4m',  o.  a.  To  procurt  pn- 

vately,   to  ;>rocure   by   secret  collawoa;  k 
I      procure  by  indirect  roeans. 
Height  of    SUBORNATION,  8lib4r.ni'sh&a,  t.  Th 


crime  of  procuring  any  to  do  a  l>«d  actioa. 
SUBORNER,  s&b^n&r,  «.  96.  Oae  ttel 

procures  a  bad  action  to  be  done. 
SUBP^N  A,  s&b-pi  nl,  t .  W.    A  writ  €» 

mending  attendance  in  a  court,  under  a  fc* 

nalty. 

tT  This,  like  most  olber  Uchnical  words,  is  ««>* 
corrvpied  Into  Su-jtenm.—Stt  CUjf. 

SUBQUADRUPLE,  s6b.hw6d'drA^>l,   i 

Coiit«inin2  one  part  of  four. 
SUBQUINTUPLE,  sib-kwintA^O,  c  C* 

taining  erne  part  «.f  five. 
SUBRECTOR,  s^b-r^'tir, «.  106.  Tbtm^ 

t<  r*»  viceKcrenL 

8UBREPlION,8&b.i^p'shiii,a.  T^md 

obtaiiiing  a  favour  by  surprise  or  uufiM  ?^ 
presentation. 

SUBREPTITIOUS,s&b^p.ti8b'b,(a.  Ftoa^ 

dol^ntly  obtained. 
To  SUBSCRIBE,  sib-skrfbe',  r,  «.    To  giw 

consent  to,  by  underwriting  ihe  iia«e;  a>^ 

test    by   writing    tiie  name;  u  oantrux,  • 

limit,  niK  used. 
SUBSCRIBER,  B£b.skrfb&r,  a.   Ot.    Om 

who  subsc.-ibes ;  one  who  coniribatea  la  mq 

undertaking. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  sftb^r4p  jih^  a.  Aiy 
thing  uiiderwfftien ;  c  nsm*  »r  ■[Utiri 
giveit  by  underwriting  the  name;  ih*  «c« « 
stale  of  contributing  tu  any  tMtOrrtakJBg .  ••*' 
mission,  obrdkncc.  Xiit  isaed  im  Uu*  1«c 
sense. 

SUBSECTION,  sfib^k'ah&D,  «.   A  saWi 

vision  of  a  larger  sectson  iiilo  a  teucr. — \  S«* 

tion  of  a  scc!i*»n. 
SUBSEQUENCE,  s^b^s^kw^aM,  a.  TU 

state  of  loiiowing,  not  precrO<  r^x. 
8UBS£CUTiV£«8&b^kkJt.tiT,«.  FoJfc^ 

ing  in  trai. . 
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To  8UBSTRACT,  lib-itrikt',  r. «.  To  take 
awi  V  part  from  liw  whait ;  lo  take  one  imm- 
ber  from  •nother. — S«c  To  Subtrmct, 

SUBSTRACnON,  »fib-itrlk'8hfci,  i.    The 


SUBSfiPTUPLE,  sib^^p^t&'plt  a.  Contain- 

biij  one  of  itie  tcvwi  narU. 
SUBSEQUENT,  »*b*5^kwint,  a.   FoUow- 


8UHSEQUENTLY,  sAb's^kwfat-U^ad.Not 

%it  as  to  ic<t  befurc.  so  at  iu  fblluMr  in  Iraiu. 
To  SUBSERVE,  •OU-slnr',  r.  m.  To  terYO  in 

■ntMirdliiaiitm.  lo  Krvt  ititUoiMiiUllj. 
SUBSERVIENCE,    iib-i^vi^nse,    1. 
SUBSERVIENCY,   •fib-alr'v^^-i^    I '• 

Ifiitrutoriital  fitiicss  or  use. 
SUBSERVIENT,  sAb-ar'v^-tet, «.  Sttbor- 

dilute,  instruinrntaliv  ntirfal. 
SUBSEXTUPLE,  sib-slkslA-pl,  a.    Con- 

taiiting  one  part  *»f  til. 
To  SUBSIDE,  8&b-8\de',  r.  n.  To  sink,  to 

tend  d(iw  II  wards. 
SUBSIDENCE,  s&b-el'dinM,     )«.  The  act 
8UBSIDENCV,  aAb-sl'din-fi,  (ofsinking, 

tcudrncy  downward.       .  ^    .  ,      , 

SUBSIDIARY,  8(ib-8ld'M-r^,  or  edb-tld'. 

f^4.r^,a.20t,  294,  S70.  AfiUtant, brought 

in  aid.  ,      ,     , 

To  SUBSIDIZE,  s&b'b^-dke,  e.  a.  To  give 

mooej  to  rrocive  aid  or  assistance. 

^  Thlt  word  seems  to  have  (rown  ^  of  Ibe  last 
war  :  ir  Bu,  U  b  a  little  sur|»l»lnf  that  an  actloa  so 
common  before  should  ool  have  geacraled  a  word  to 
repress  it. 

SUBSIDY,  8&b8^d^,   i.   Aid,  commonly 

■uch  as  is  Ki^^n  ">  nninej. 
To  8UBS10N,  f&b-aloeSvA  To  sign  under. 
To  SUBSIST,  s&b-sUt',  r.  a.  To  conUnuc,  to 

retain  the  present  state  or  condition ;  to  have 

OMaiis  of  living*  to  be  ouiintained ;  to  adtierc, 

t«»havtkrxisteiice.     ,       ,     , 
SUBSISTENCE,   s&b.sii'tiuse,    •.    Real 

betiiK ;  competence,  means  of  tonport. 
8UBS!ST£NT,s6b.8is'tlnt,«.  HaHng  n»X 

SUBSTANCE,  8fib'8tln8e,  t .  Being,  fome- 
thing  etisting,  ioroething  ai  which  we  can  »aj 
that  It  is ;  that  which  lupporU  acddenU  ;  the 
••Miitiai  part ;  ioroething  real,  not  iroaginarj; 
tomething  solid,  not  emptj  ;  bod j,  oorpored 
Tiatufv ;  wealth.       ,        ^        ^ 

SUBSTANTIAL,  s&b-ftln^hlL  a.    Real, 

actaallj  eiisiiiig  *,  tree,  sorid,  real,  not  merely 

corp<ireaU  material;  strong,  stout, 


actually  t 
•eeroiiig ; 


ootky  ;  reti>unsible,  moderately  wealthy. 
8UBSTANT1ALS,  s&b-stin'ehlls,  f.  (with- 

oot  fiiiguiar.)    Essaittai  parts. 
SUBSTANTIAUTY,  eib^tln-aht-lr^t^, 

a.  Real  existence ;  corporiety. 
SUBSTANTIALLY,  lib^tlnahlU,  ad.  In 

manner  of  a  subataiice,  with  reality  oCailst* 

enoe  j  sUoi*Kly,  S44idly ;    truly,  really,  with 

liard  piirp<*s«  ;  with  coropelcnt  wealth. 
SIBSTANTIALNESS,  s&b-ftln'ehil-niM* 

Tl*e   sutc  of    bring    substantial;    ftraneM, 

fttrciMCtli,  power  of  lasting 
To  SUBSTANTIATE,  •ftb-^tltt'ekl^l 

'r<i  ukmkr  to  efcisl. 
St'a>TANTIVE,  a&b'atln-tiv,  f.  6It.    A 

•wtufi  betofcriiing  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 
To  SUBSTITUTE,  t&b'et^-t&te,  •.  a.  To  pat 

in  c^f  |*lacc  •»{  another. 
SUBSTITUTE,  8^b'8t^t&te,8.4SI.Onepat 

f*»  MCt  in  ihr  place  of  another. 
SUBSTITUTION,  aib.ati44%hftii,  8.   Tka 

«ci  of  placing  any  person  or  thiiig  io  the  room 

ot  anouier. 
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»■'«,« 

act  uf  taking  part  from  the  whole  ;  tlie  Uki^ 

of  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  crtater  of  like  kind, 

whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number. 
SUBSTRUCTION,  sib-atrftk'ahfin,  i.  Un- 

derbiiilding.       ,        .   ^ 
SUBSTYLAR,  sib-itlllr,  a.  Snbetytar  line 

ia,  io  dialUitg,  a  right  line,  whereon  the  guo- 

non  or  style  of  adwl  b  elected  at  right  angles 

%rith  the  plane. 
SUBSULTIVR,  aJb-ell'tly,       }  a.  Bound- 
8UBSULTORY,  •fib'8il-t4r4,  J  ing,noT- 

ing  by  atarta. 

t^  Mr.  Sbcrtdaa  Is  tba  oaljr  ortboepbt  who  has 
acccolad  this  word  oo  the  ira  s*llaMa.as  I  have 
done;  for  Dr.  Jobasoa,  Dr.  Asb,l>r.  Keorick,  Bar- 
clay, Fcnnhtg.  Bailey,  ead  Ealkk,  accMit  lh«  sacoad. 
IIS  co»|»aMioM.  Ittmhmy,  Is  aeccaiad  oo  Um  trtt 

-liable  by  Mr.  Sberidaa,  Dr.  Jobosoa.  Mr.  Haraa, 

• '  |j  bat  oa  Iba  secoad  Ijjr  Dr. 

Icon,  W.  yohnstoa,  Mr.  Perry. 
Ealkk.    As  ibes*  twv  wards 


.  amtth,  sae  F«i 


sylli 

Mr.  OMUUi.aHw  cwtMiMmi 

Asb,Dr.  Kciirlek,Mr.& 

B^Kbaaaa,  Bailey,  aad  I ^     .. 

lasaHly  be  acceMad  alike,  we  see  Dr.  Jaba- 
faeatog  era  lacawslsiaal     Bat  Iboagb  tka 


majority  of  aatborllias  are  agatasl  om  ia  both  tbasa 
wurds,  I  creaUy  mlauka  If  aaalofy  is  aot  dearly  aa 
ly  sMe.— See  Prtacii4«a,  Ke.  Al<. 


SUBSULTORILY,  s&b'e&l-tir-c.U,  ad.  Is 
a  bounding  manner. 

UBTANOENT,  eib-tln^int,  i .  In  anj 
curve,  is  the  Ibe  which  deiermtijes  the  inter- 
section of  U»e  tangent  in  the  axis  prolonged. 

To  SUBTEND,  db-tind',  e.  a.  To  be  ex- 
tended under. ,      ,  .      .    ^ 

SUBTENSE,  sAb-tinie',  f.  Tbe  chord  of  an 
arch,  that  which  is  extended  under  any  thing. 

8UBTERFLUENT,8*b-t*r^«4-fnt,;  a.  518. 

8UBTERFLUOU8,f4b.tir'ili.4i,  $  Run- 
ning under.  .      •      . 

SUBTERFUGE,  8&b<tlr-f&dje,  t.  A  shift, 
an  evasion,  a  trick.      ,      .     .     .  -. 

8UBTERRANEAL,  tftb-tly.rrnt.lrt,    1 

SUBTERRANEAN,  86b.tir-rk'n*.lB,  S  a. 

SUBTERRANEOUS,  eftb-t^-rk'n^-te,) 
Lying  under  the  earth,  ulaced  below  the  aur- 
luce.    The  two  laat  wi>rds  only  are  in  use. 

SUBTERRANITY,  sftb-tirrln^  U,  «.  ▲ 
place  under  ground.    Not  In  use. 

SUBTILK,  fibril,  a.  Tbia,  not  denae ;  nke, 
ftne,  delicate ;  piercing,  acute  ;  cunning,  art- 
fal,  sly.  subdokws,  deceitful ;  fciaed,  aome 
hcyoiid  exactness. 

SUBTILELY,  e&b'tH-li,  ad.  Finely,  Mt 
Cfwaaly ;  artfully,  cunningly. 

SUBTILENESS,  eftbtil-nie,  e.  Finwwn, 
ramieat ;  ouanhig,  ariAdfie«. 

Tb  SUBTIUATE,  fib-tll'ykte,  r.  a.  lit.  To 
raakethiiu  ,      •.,,.«  _ 

SUBTILIATION,  tib-tllyk'fhto,  t.   The 

act  of  m.  kinji  thin. 
SUBTILTY,  eib'tll-t*,!.  Thinneie,  fiaene*s, 
exility  of  parts ;  nicety ;  regnMnint.  loo  much 
acotrne«s  ;  conning,  •»1*l*cr.>hiM-fs. 
SUBTILIZATION,    86b.ttl4.ak'iUi6n,     a. 
Subtilixation  is  makinir  any  tiling  so  volatfle 
as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or  vapour ;  refitie- 
ment,  superfluous  acutmess. 
To  SUBTILIZE,  aib'til-Uc,  r.  a.  To  make 
ihin.  to  make  less  gross  »r  coaf  se  j  to  reiiae, 
to  spin  into  useless  oicctiei 
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SUBTLE,  sit  tl,  a.  a47,  405.    Sly,  artfol, 
cunning.  « 

SUBTLETY,  Bhi'tX-th,  «.   Artfulness,  con- 
ning. 

SUBTLY,  sitl^,  nf.     Slily,  artfully,  cun- 
ningly ;  nicely,  delicatelv. 

To  SUBTRACT,  sfib-trikt',  v.  a.— See  jS^- 
nract. 
fy  ThU  ortbogripky  wema  to  preT«il  over  <fif6- 

ttract.    The  vauiiy  of  derlviag  words  from  the  La- 

tin  rather  than  a  livinr  laajniaee  la  very  prevalent : 

bat  the  s  in  thb  word  iDtenrenlnf  betweea  the  two 

matca  certainly  makea  the  word  fluw  mora «aaUy»  and 

the  alteration  is  therefore  to  be  regretted. 

SUBTRACTION,    s&b-trdk'sh&n,   «.— See 

StUMtractxon. 
SUBTRAHEND,  sib-tri-hlnd',  «.The  num- 

ber  to  he  taken  from  a  larger  number. 
SUBVERSION,  8&b.Tlr'8h&n,«.Overthrow, 

ruin,  destruction. 
SUBVERSIVE,  8fib-v2r'8iT,«.158.  HaTing 

tendency  to  overtunu 
To  SUBVERT,  sOb-Tirt',!?.  a.  To  orerthrow, 

to  overturn,  to  destroy,  to  turn  upside  down ; 

to  corrupt,  to  confound. 
SUBVERTER,  s&b-ylrt'&r,  i.  08.     Over- 

thrower,  desiioyer. 
SUBURB,  sfib'&rb,  s.  Building  without  the 

Willis  of  a  city  ;  the  confines,  the  out-part. 
SUBURBAN,  sfib.&rb'in,  a.  88.  InhabiUng 

the  suburb. 
SUBWORKER,    sfib-wfirk'ur,   #.    Under- 

worker,  subordinate  helper. 
SUCCEDANEOUS,     sfiks^^i'n^iis,     a. 

Supplying  the  place  of  suiuetliing  else. 
SUCCEDANEUM,  s^k-s^-dk  ne-fiin, «.  508. 

That  which  is  pul  to  serve  for  something  else. 
To  SUCCEED,  sfiksied',  r.  n,  246.  To  fol- 
low in  order ;  to  come  intc»  the  pUce  of  one 

who  has  quittrd  ;  to  obtain  one's  wish,  to  trr- 

minate  an  underlaliing  in  the  desired  effect ; 

to  terminate  according  to  wish. 
To  SUCCEED,  s&k-s^^',  r.  «.  To  foUow, 

to  be  subsequent  or  consequent  to ;  to  pro- 
sper, to  make  successful. 
SUCCEEDER,  sfik-s^^dfir,  t,  98.  One  who 

follows,  one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  an- 
other. 
SUCCESS,  9Xik-BH\  «.  The  termination  of 

auy  affair  happy  or  unhappy. 
SUCCESSFUL,  s&k-i^r&l,  a.  Prosperous, 

happv.  fo  tiinate. 
SUCCESSFULLY,  sfik-s^s'ffil-*,  ad.     Pro- 

sperouslv.  Incliiiy,  fortunately. 
SUCCES8FULNESS,    86k.6ls'f&l.nls,     «. 

Happv  conclusion,  desired  events,  series  of 

good  fortune. 
SUCCESSION,  s6k.8^8h'6n,«.  Consecution, 

•cries  of  one  thing  or  person  following  an- 
other ;  a  series  of  ihiniEs  or  pers«<ns  following 

or»e  another ;  a  lineage,  an  order  of  desceiid. 

ants ;  the  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  in* 

heritance  of  ancestors. 
SUCCESSIVE,  sOk-siD'ttlv,  a.  158.  Follow- 

ing  in  order,  continuiniE  a  course  or  conseru* 

tion  uniiit«*rrnpied  ;  inhcfitrd  hv  succe»»i«»n. 
SUCCESSIVELY,  sik-s^'sIv-U,  ad.  In  un- 
interrupted ordrr,  «»iK-  after  anot'trr. 
SUCCESSIVENESS,  sukBZVsiv.nJ8,«.The 

stale  of  heing  succ()>*ivt*. 
SUCCESSLESS,  suks^sl^s,  a.    Untacky, 

ttniurtuuale,  failing  of  iIms  event  desiied. 
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SUCCESSOR,  sik'sja-sir,  or  aik-ekir,  s. 

5(13.  One  that  fi»llows  in  the  place  or  charac- 
ter of  another,  correlative  to  Predecessor 
^y  This  word  b  not  ■nfrequeiilly  pro^oeared  wtib 
the  accent  on  the  secuod  s}  llahic,  a*  il  tt  wcr*  imwk 
ed  frum  Success;  bat  this  acccntaatsiMi, tl»th  >Cva- 
ahle  to  its  Latin  oricinal,  hM,  as  in  Cmftssmr,  ]ficM«4 
to  the  prrvailinc  powrr  of  the  LjmII^  smear— Id 
nate  accent.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  SheHrfaa,  Mr.  Bl- 
phinstoo,  and  Entick,  accent  this  wor4  •■  th«  ftra 
syllable;  and  Dr.  Ath,  Dr.  Kearick.  W.  Joaa«««. 
Mr.  Perry,  Bachanan,  •nd  Railey,  on  tkc  sveowt; 
Barclay  and  Pennine  five  both,  bat  prefer  the  Ira  r 
Mr.  Scott  cive»  both,  and  prefers  the  »cco«d ;  totf, 
from  the  opinion  that  is  foolishly  focie  forth,  ikM  mt 
oufht  to  accent  words  as  near  the  beffinninf  as  pae*- 
ble,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  aaUpenmUiauSa  m- 
cent  will  prevail. 

SUCCINCT,  sfik-slngkt',  a.  406.  Tucked  or 

girded  up,  having  the  clothes  drawn  up;  abon, 

concise,  brief. 
SUCCINCTLY,  s&k^ingkt1^,  ad.    Brici?, 

conciselv. 
SUCCORY,  8&klLfir4,  «.  557.    A  plaBi.* 

See  Dowtaiick, 
To  SUCCOUR,  sfikltir,  v.  a.  314.  To  kdy^ 

to  assist  in  difficulij  or  distress,  to  relieve. 
SUCCOUR,  s&k'k&r,  s.  Aid,  assiaUnce,  n- 

lief  of  an.v  kind,  lielu  in  distress  ;  the  pcm^t 

or  things  that  bring  help. 
SUCCOURER,  suk'kdr.Ar,  f.  08.  Helper. 

assistant,  reliever. 
SUCCOURLESS,  s&k'kSr.lls.  a.   Waatifii 

relief,  void  of  friend*  or  help. 
SUCCULENCY,  sukHcfi-lln-s*,*.  Jii  _ 

SUCX:ULENT,  sfiklcA-I^nt,  a.  Juicv,  i 

To  SUCCUMB,  sAk-kfimb',  r.  a.  To  yicii, 

to  sink  under  any  difficulty. 
SUCCUSSION,  s^k-k&sh'&n,  $.  The  ad  af 

shaking;  in  phjrsick,  such  a  shaking  c#  Ok 

nervous    parts   as    is    procured    bj     atn^ 

stimuli. 
SUCH,  s&Uh,  prtm.  Of  that  kind,  of  fW 

like   kind;    the   same   that;    c<*tuprehet4r< 

under  the  term  preiuised;  a  manner  it(  npm  m 

ine  a  particular  per%on  or  thing. 
to  SUCK,  8&k,  r.  a.  To  draw  in  with  the 

rooutii  ;  tu  druw  the  teat  of  a  feiuale.  u>  Arm* 

with  the  milk  ;  to  eniptj  bj  sucking  ;  to  dnm 

or  drain. 
To  SUCK,  s&k,  r.  a.    To  draw  the  hnmat, 

to  draw,  tu  imbibe. 
SUCK,  sfik,  «.    The  act  of  suckiss  ;  sslk 

^iven  by  femnle!*. 
SUCKER,  B^klcfir,  t.  08.    Any  thtB«  ^« 

draws  by  suction  ;  the  embolus  ufa  p»asp  ,  « 

pipe  through  which  any  thini:  is  Msckcv  \  s 

younc  twig  sh<M>tiug  from  the  stock. 
SUCKET,  sikltit,  j.  99.  A  8weet>m<>«ft. 
SUCKINOROTTLE,  sik'klng-I.Ai-U,  jl     % 

bottle  which  to  children  supplies   the  mmg»i  W 

a  pap.  , 

To  SUCKLE,  sik'kl, 

the  breast. 
SUCKLING,  sfik  iW,  J.    410.     A 

creature  yet  fe<t  tv  the  pap. 
SUCTION,  tik  ahfin.  «.    The  act   oT  wmk 

SUDATION,  su-dk'shin,  t.  Sweat. 
SUDATORY,  siMi-idr^,  a.  512,  *ST. 

iioosr.  *«e«iini:  bjth. 

SUDDKN,  !>6tl'din.  a.  lOS.  HappeiOa^ 
out  previous  notice  j  cocBin|{  «iiAMMtt  t^r 


r.  a.  406.  To  »«na  s^ 
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oir  ler,  B^t  iM-t&bd  171,  t&b  ITS,  bin  in— itt 

non  |)rrp«r»tivet ;  ba»ty,  violent,  nth,  pas- 
fionnte,  Drrdpitate. 

SUDD£N,  sAd'diD,  t.  Any  unexpected  oc- 
eorreiicr,  turprifte.  Nut  in  use. — Ou  a  Sud- 
den, tuoner  tiiaii  was  cxprct«d. 

SUDDENLY.  8&d'd{n.l^,  ad.  In  an  nnex- 
pectH  roantier.  without  preparation,  hastily 

SUDDENNESS,  a&d'din-nis,  i.  SUte  of 
being  sudden,  unexpected  presence,  inanoerof 
oominfT  or  happeninj;  uiMrxp<-ctedly. 

SUDOKIFICK,  sA-d6.rirf!k,  a.  ProToking 
or  cauiiiit;  sweat. 

SUpORIFICK,iAHi6>rirfIk,f.509.  A  me- 
dictiie  provoking  sweat. 

SUDOROUS,  Bt'dlhrds,  a.  tl4.  Consisting 
of  sweat 

SUDS,  sidz, «.  A  lixiTimn  of  soap  and  wa- 
ter.—To  be  in  the  Suds,  a  faroiliar  phrase  for 
bringia  any  difficulty. 

To  SUE,  s&,  r.  a.  SM.  To  prosecute  by  law; 
tu  gain  by  legal  procedure. 

To  SUE,  s&,  r.  «.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to  pe- 
tition. 

SUET,  8&1t,  «.  00.  A  bard  fat,  particularly 
that  about  the  kidnevs. 

»rETY,  s&'it4,  a.  Consisting  of  suet,  re- 
srraMinu  suet. 

To  SUFFER,  sfiff&r,  r.  «.  98.  To  bear,  to 
undcrfo,  to  frel  with  sen'se  o(  poin  ;  to  en- 
Hare,  to  supt»orl ;  to  allow,  tu  permit ;  to  pass 
tiin.orh,  to  be  affected  by. 

To  SUFFER,  s&ff&r,  r.  a.  To  undergo  pain 
or  mconvenirnce ;  to  undergo  punishment; 
to  be  injured. 

lUFFERABLE,  siffir-l-bl,  a.  Tolerable, 
•»«ch  as  mav  be  endured. 

lUFFERA^LY,  sfifffir-l-bli,  od.  Tole- 
rabjf,  so  as  to  be  endured. 

UFFERANCE,  sfiffur-lnse.j.  Pain,  in- 
cunveiticiice,  misery  ;  patience,  moderation  ; 

tuienition,  permission. 

UFFERER,  s2ifT&r-&r,«.  One  who  endures 

or  undergoes  pain  or  inconvenience  ;  one  who 

allows,  one  who  oennils. 

UFFERINO,  fiff&r-bg,  «.  410.  Pain 
suffered. 

b  SUFHCE,  s&f.fke',  r.  «.  S5l.  To  be 
etioogh,  to  be  sulBcient,  to  be  rquaJ  to  the 
end  or  purpose. 

0  SUFFICE,  •if.flie'j  rrtt.  S51.  To  afford  ; 
to  sopply  ;  to  aatisfV. 

UFFICIENCY,  sif.f  isb'ln-s^,  «.  SUte  of 
being  adequate  to  the  end  propf*sed  ;  qualifi- 
cation for  any  purpose  ;  conipetrnce,enou|2h; 
supply  eqoaf  to  w«nt:  it  is  used  by  Tcmi  Ic 
(or  that  conceit  which  makes  a  niaii  think  him* 
M-lf  equal  tfi  tliincs  above  him. 
UFHCIENT,  s4f-f  ish'Ait,  a.  357.  Equal 
to  mny  end  or  purpose,  enoujih.  coni|)etriii  , 
qualified  for  any  thing  by  fortune  or  other- 
wise. 

1  KFICIENTLY.  s&f.f  bb'lnt-1*,  ad.  To  a 
•ufBcirni  degree,  roonKh. 

"SUFFOCATE,    sfiffA-kite^    r.    «.    To 

cU<«k  by  esclutimi  or  interception  of  air. 
UFOCATION,  s6f.f&.klt'sh6n,    a.    The 
^ci  uf  clionkMiK.  the  state  of  being  choakew. 
FFi)CATI VE,  sfirrA.k4.tJv,  a.  512.  Hav. 
ti.c  tlnr  p>wer  to  choak. 

tr  Fit  AG  AN,  siffrl-gin,  a.  8S.  A  bishop 
c^'itaidcrcd  ^  subject  to  bis  metropolttao* 
001 
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To  SUFFRAGATE.  siffrl-gite,  r.  n.   90. 

To  rote  with,  to  acrec  in  voice  (^ith. 
SUFFRAGF^  siffridjc,  s.  90.  Vote,  voic* 

given  in  a  controverted  point 
SUFFRAGINOUS,  suf-frld'jln-ds,  a.    Be- 

loiiifing  to  the  ktiee  joint  of  beasi». 
SUFFUMIOATION,  sfif-fi-m^gi'shfin,  s. 

Operation  of  fumes  raised  b^*  fire. 
To  SUFFUSE,  sfif.fize',  r.  a.    To  spread 

over  with  something  expansible,  as  with  a 

vapour  or  a  tincture. 
SUFFUSION,  sif.f&'zh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

overspreading  with  any  thing  ;  that  which  is 

suffused  or  spread. 

SUGAR,  abV^r,  «.  175,454.  The  naUie 
salt  of  the  sugar* cane,  obtained  by  the  ex- 
pression and  evaporation  of  its  juice ;  any 
thinp  proverbially  sweet;  a  chyroic^  dry 
crystallisation. 
To  SUGAR,  shAg'&r,  r.  a.    To  impregnate 

or  season  wiUi  sugar ;  to  sweeten. 
SUGARY,  shilg'&r-^,  a.   Sweet,  tasting  of 

sugar. 
To  SUGGEST,  sOg-jat',  r.  a.    To  hint,  to 
iitiiitiate,  to  insinuate  good  or  ill;  to  seduce, 
to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation  ;  to  inform  se- 
en-tly. 

f::y  rhoagh  tkt  Irst  g  la  Ermftfrafg  li,  hj  a  eare- 
lcMnrs»  of  |*ron>incl«t>oa,  •••iiunaUrd  lo  ili«  U*l,  this 
U  uui  alwa>«  th«  c«»c  In  Ibe  prcirat  wont.  Kor 
tbvMfh  w**  »ororiiinc>  brar  li  ftuuii<l«Nl  at  If  written 
sm4f-jf't.  tbr  nttMt  roirerl  >|>«aker*  feiierallv  pir*«  i «« 
itir  fiitt  4nd  la%t  g  ia  tbeir  di>liiici  aitd  M>p«i«ie 
Sounds.  Mr.  SbrrliUn,  Mr.  Scull,  and  Mr.  iKarrv, 
pronouncv  tht?  g  In  b«>4b  •ylUbie^  »olt,  at  \t  wniiru 
suHJtst.  Dr.  Kraiirk,  Mr.  I'err),  nod  B4rrlNy, 
iiiiiWr  thr  Itrti  ir  liAid,  snd  the  >*cui«)i  soil.  a»  ii  \t  ill- 
tea  MMg-Jest,  n*  1  bavr  doitc  ;  for,  a*  the  arcn.i  I*  no! 
••n  ibet*  cuiMonanift,  tltcrc  la  not  ihc  SJiiiie  auojofjr 
fur  proiinniiriM(  ibe  Aisc  soil  as  lb«fc  1*  In  i^ai^f 
ratt  i  wbUb  arc. 

SUUGKSTION,  si^.jMnb&n,  s.  Private 
hint,  intiii.ation,  insniuatiun,  secret  notifica- 
tion. 

SUICIDE,  s^-slde,  #.  14t.    Sclf-nonlcr, 

itie  lioirid  crime  of  destio\ io|e  one's  self. 

SUIT,  sjtte,  #.  t43.  A  set/a  nuuiberof  things 
correspondent  one  U*  tfie  oilier ;  clotlies  nadv 
I'lic  part  to  answer  am. tin  r ;  a  prtiii^'ii,  an  ad- 
dress of  entr**Mty  ;  courtship  ;  pursuit,  prose- 
cution; in  law, 'Suit  is  MMiietimes  put  for  tha 
instance  of  a  causa,  and  sometimes  for  the 
cauM-  itself  deduced  in  judgment. 

To  SUIT,  s&te,  r.  a.  To  At,  to  adapt  to  sone- 
litinit  tl>e ;  to  i>e  fitted  to,  to  become ;  to 
dress,  lu  clothe. 

To  SUIT,  s&te,  r.  a.  To  agree,  to  accord. 

SUITABLF^sAti.bl,  a.  40&.  Fitting,  ac- 
Cordit»i{  wiih.  aireeahly  to. 

SUlTABLFNKSS,ai^ti.b|.Dls,  s.  FitBtn, 
aurerableness. 

SUiT.ABLY,s6l|.bl^,  ed.   Agreeably,  no 

rorditiic  In. 

SUlTK,iv\^te,s.  Frnuk,  CoaeecatioSvSerice, 

re|fular  order  ;  retinue,  cwotpany. 
SUITER,  UJi'tfir,  a.  Ob,  160.  One  that  aaes, 
SUITOR,  \     a  petitioner,  a  supplicant;  a 

w(M«er,  one  who  courts  a  mistreM- 
SUITRESS,  s&'lr^,  a.     A  fcBiale   suppli- 

cant. 
StU  ATED,  s&l'kli.tld,  a.  Furrowed. 
SULKY,  s6rk^,a  SUenUy  saUen,  sonr,  too. 

roia  obstinate. 
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SUMLESS,  f  inl^,  a.  Not  to  W  wp^'^ 
SUMMARILY,  8^m'mi-r^4^  mi.  hntt\ 

tlie  sliortrti  way. 
SUMMARY,  s^m  mi.4, «.  Sbort,  brtef^M 

pemliiius. 
SUMMARY,  t&m'ml.r^,  «.    ConpMd.ri 

abridicroent. 
SUMMER,  s&m'm&r,  «.  06.    Hietea*'* 

which  the  sun  arrivet  at  iIjc  htihrf  «w»t-i 

th**  priiicipHi  beam  of  n  0  ''•r. 
8UMMERHOUSE,  sim'm&r.bMs^,  i.  i 

apartment  in  a  garden  u^ea  »<i  ik»^  •u»«r 
SUMMERSAULT,  is^mdr^t.*.  \^ 
SUMMERSET,         )     leap,  in  wkkl  J 

heelt  arc  thrown  over  tl»e  hewt. 
SUMMIT,  s&rn'mU,  i .    The  top,  tlw  it>t 

height. 
To  SUMMON,  sftm'knAD,  r.  «.  IW.   Tt  1 

with  authuritj.  to  adiuonish  to  api^iW.i  ^ 

to  eicite*  to  call  up.  to  raiae. 
SUMMONER,  8&m'mdii.&r,  s.  9S.  Oarti 

cit«t 
SUMMONS,  8  Wmfina,i.    A  caUoTna 

rity,adnioiiitinit  to  appear,  chatioa. 
aUMPTER,  s&m't&r,  t.  412.    A  kmd 

carries  the  clothes  or  famiture. 
SUMPTION,  8&m'ih6D,  f.    The  act  rfd 

init. 
SUMPTUARY,  ^&in'tih&4-r^«.  «■  I 

lating  to  eipense,  resuiating  the  cost  d  •^i 
SUMPTUOSITY,  aftm-tihi-if'^-t*.  i  8 

pensiTeness.  ctistliness. 
SUMPTUOUS,  8&iii't«h&-is,  a.  »t.C^t 

expensive,  splendid. — See  Frmuaptitf«- 
SUMPTUOUSLY,  sWuhA-^U,  U  I 

pensireiy,  with  great  cost. 
8UMPTUOUSNESS,   86m'tsli«.&a'ak 

Expensiveness,  costliness. 
SUN,  8&n,  4.  The  liimiDaf7  ^'<  b*^*^  ^ 

day  ;  a  sunny  place,  a  place  rrainrntlT  ni 

ed  by  the  sun  ;  any  ihmg  enstncutJj  %pr<d 

—Under  the  Srun,  hi  this  world— •  pnmH 

expresskm. 
To  SUN,  800,  r.  a.  To  expose  to  tW  i* 
SUNBEAM,  tfa^me,  a.  Ray  of  thr «« 
SUNBEAT,  sAn^b^te,  p<fr«.  a.  ShoM  «  I 

the  sun. 
SUNBKIGHT,t&ii'brlte,«.  ReaeahiiiC^ 

sun  in  brightness. 
SUNBURNIKO,  ain'bini.lBir,  a.TW* 

feet  of  the  sun  upon  the  faea. 
SUNBURNT,  a&B%&rDt,  pmrt,  «.   Ti^ 

discoloured  by  the  sun. 
SUNCLAD,8fin1did,  past.  a.   CMM 

radiance,  bright. 
SUNDAY,  8&ii'd^,  a.  «8.  The  day  tatrl 

ly  dedicated  to  the  son,  the  i:i.rhiii«»»  »•^i  < 
To  SUNDER,  s&n'dur,  r.  a.  To  part,  t^ I 

parate.  to  divide. 
SUNDIAL,  8&ndl.||,  s.  A  markrd  piaa 

which  the  ahadaw  polaU  the  iiwwr. 
SUNDRY,  8iii'dri,  a.   Several,  •aw  a 

SUNFLOWER,  s&n'fl&ft-ur,  «.  A  plut 
SUNO,  8&ng.    The  preL  aad  paiL  f»0^ 

SUN^,  8&ngk.  The  pret.  and  pait  pft» 

Sink.  ««. 
SUNLESS,  8&iil|s,  a.  Waatiaf  sm,  ««^ 

ing  warmth. 

SUNLIKE, 8&ii1lke,a.  RetrmhUaf  tk  i« 
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1^  Tbb  word  had  long  b««a  a  vag sbond  in  conv«r> 
■atioD,  and  wnt  not  lo  t>e  fnand  in  Jiny  of  cor  Dlc> 
Ii»u4ries  till  it  w;fS  Uuiy  adiniiicit  to  n  place  in  hn- 
tlek'»,  and,  from  it*  very  iitqaeni  um.  ni*>  now  b« 
cunsidvrvd  as  a  dcaisen  of  tlic  lanf uage.  Mr.  Col> 
man  b«d,  many  yeais  «fo,  niad«  um  of  It  in  bi»  pro- 
logue to  The  Wife  In  tbe  ttlghi,  whci^e  lie  lays— 
**  Nn  sulky  critlclc  to  the  pliyhoa<}e  drawn, 
"  Wbum  modern  Comedy  pn»vokes  to  yawn.** 
And  this  writer's  autbority  alone  ii  a  aMiBcient  proof 
«tr  tbe  propntty  and  utility  of  Ibe  word,  t  may  per- 
haps be  objected,  that  tbe  word  suUen  ift  perfectly 
equivalent,  ami  rendeis  tbia  word  useless.  Tbi>ae. 
however,  who  consider  langaage  philusopbically, 
know  that  there  are  no  words  perfectly  tynonyraoai, 
and  consequently  that  there  are  no  nseleat  word*. 
If  it  be  aaked,wnat  is  tbe  diflTcrence  between  theie 
wordat  I  would  aaawer,  that  sullenness  seems  to  be 
an  habitasi  sullcinesa,  and  aailtiness  a  temporary  sal 
lenness.  Tbe  former  may  be  an  innate  diipotttioo  ; 
the  laitar.  a  disposition  occaiioned  by  recent  injary. 
The  one  has  a  malignancy  In  it  threatening  dauger ; 
the  other  an  obNlnaie  aver»encss  to  pleasure.  Tbns 
we  are  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sniky  It ;  men  and 
wamca  are  said  to  be  sallcn,  and  children  salky ;  sal- 
lenaess  may  t>e  predicated  of  Inaidmatc  objecu,  sai. 
Uness  only  of  sach  as  are  animated. 
"  No  cbcrrfnl  breeie  this  iuUen  region  knows, 
•*  The  dreadful  East  U  all  the  wind  that  blows."  Pope. 
If  thesa  distinctions  are  Jnst.  there  Is  good  re4Son  for 
receiving  Uie  word  In  question,  and  liicorpoi^ting  it 
Into  the  laagnage,  even  ibtingh  it  had  nut  baca  adopt- 
ed by  the  respectable  writer  I  have  qnuted. 

SULKINESS,  8&llL^.nls,  a.  Silent  sullen. 

nest,  rooroseness,  obstinacy. 
SULLEN,  8inin,  a.  99.    Gloomy,  discon- 

tented  ;  luischlevuus,  malignant ;  inti actable, 

obstinate ;  dismal ;  h«avy,  dull. 
SULL£NLY,8&ll!n.l^,a4<.  Gloomily,  maUg. 

nantly,  intractably. 
SULLENNESS,  8&nli.n& ,  i.  Gloominess, 

moroseness,  ftluggish  anger;  malignity. 
SULLENS,  s&l'lins,  a.     Morose    temper, 

gloominess  of  mind. 
To  SULLY,  8&1'1^,  V.  a.  To  soil,  to  tarnish, 

to  dirt,  to  spot. 
SULLY,  sill^,  f.  Soil,  tarnish,  spot 
SULPHUR,  8&l'fftr,  a.  Brimstone. 
SULPHUREOUS,  sfil.fb'r^-&s,    /a.  Made 
SULPHUROUS,  s&lT&r.&s,  SI4.  {  of  brim- 

itone,  having  the  qtialities  of  brimstone,  con- 
taining sulphur. 
SULPHUREOUSNESS,  sll-f&'ri.&s.nb,  i . 

The  stale  of  being  tulphurvoas. 
SULPHUR  WORT,s&l'fir.wirt,  i .  The  same 

with  HngsfonoeJ. 
SULPHURY,  sfil  f&r4,  a.  Partaking  of  sol- 

phur. 
SULTAN,  sfil'tln,  i .  88.    The  Turkish  em- 

SI^ANA,  s&lti'ni.-.See  Laai^o.  )  . 
SULTAN  ESS,  s&i'ti.n^,  )  '* 

The  quei'n  of  aa  eastern  emperor. 
SULTRINESS,  s&l'tr^-n^,  a.  The  sUta  of 

being  sullrv. 

SULTRY,s6rtr^,  a.  Hot  without  ventilation, 
hot  and  dose,  hot  and  cloudy. 

SUM,  8&m, «.  The  whole  of  any  thing,  many 
particulars  aggregated  to  a  toul ;  quantitv  of 
BKMiey  ;  eompendium,  abridgment,  the  whole 
abstracted  ;  the  amount,  the  result  of  reason- 
ing or  cumputation  ;  height,  completion. 

To  SUM,  aim,  r.  a.    To  compute,  to  collect 
particulars  into  a  total,   to  comprise^  to  com- 
prehend, to  collect  into  a  narrow  cumpmtt ;  to 
have  feathers  full  grown. 
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PNKY,  sio'ki^,  «.  Retemblmf  the  fan, 
^hi;  cipoMd  to  tiic  Min,  bright  with  the 
suii ;  cntuurrd  by  ihc  tun. 
L'NKlSE,sMse,  }  4.   Mom- 

UNR18INO,s6ii'rIai.!iif,410.   S     ing«  Um 
opi>earaiiC«  of  Uie  tuii. 
LJN6£T,ft&B%it,<.  CloMortheda7,«Yen- 

L}NSHIN£,  s&n'sbbe,  «.    AcUod  of  the 

Mil.  pi«c«  wl»ere  th«  heat  aud  lustre  of  lite 

•uu  are  powerful. 

LJNSHU4 Y,  t&nthi-n^, «.  Bright  with  the 

•uii ;  bright  like  the  tun 

)  Slip,  «Qp,  «.  a.   To  drink  by  BoatbfaU, 

to  drink  by  little  at  a  time. 

» SUP,  tip,  9,  u.  To  eat  the  CTeniag  metl. 

UP,  sip, «.  A  tmall  dntagbt,  a  BMathful  of 

Inaur. 

Jl^ERABLE,  t&'iiir4.bl,a.  40S.  CMqaer- 

iblr,  toch  ••  n^  oe  overcome. 

iT  There  la  a  corr«|M  prooeeclatiee  of  thte  word, 

itog  ffMB  waet  of  aitvati**«  to  the  liHtaeoee  of  ae< 

It  oM  ik«  toaadt  of  ika  Ictitra,  which'  MMko  ib« 

»t  ijrltahle  of  ihlt  word  M«ad  Uk«  th«  noaa  slut. 

4*  firoeaaclallfm  Mr.  SlierHlia  hM  adofMeil,  not 

If  )b  tkb  word,  bat  la  all  lbo*t  which  rnmiii<»ncc 

la  the  lettparable  |»r«po«liioa  m|«r.    Thai  ibte  U 

iirary  to  tha    moM  utablUhcd  rale*  of  urtboepy 

y  b«  *«tn  in  Princlplet,  Not.  45*  aad  46t ;  and  that 

a  roatrary  to  Mr.  Sheridan  hUnaeif  may  ha  teen 

••b  flvtaf  the  a  In  th«  wtnda  iiuitpermbU.  i$uufrr' 

^»«w,  tutmterm^p,  aad  iiUM^CfwMilf  jr,  lu  aiapla 

ah  «4ily.— S««  liUttptrmbU, 

PRKABLENE8S,    «6'plr4.bl.oJi,     i. 
Quality  of  beiiii:  coiiquerahla. 
SUPERA  BOUND,  ■&.p«r4.biiBd',  r.a. 
to  be  exuberant,  to  be  stored  with  more  than 
boo^b. 

^PERABUNDANCE,t&-plr.i.b&n'diiiM 
^  M'lre  than^uough,  great  quantitv. 
I'ERABUNDANT,  f&.p«r.i4>'iii'dlBt,«. 
9riiic  more  than  eiioogh. 
PERABUNDANTLY,      ai-plr-i-biii'. 
iiat-l^.a4(.    Morethaasufleieiitly. 
SUPERADD,  8&-p^r4d',  v.  ».   To  add 
^ri  and  above,  to  join  any  thing  to  at  to 
nake  it  more. 

PERADDITION,  s4-|>ir4d^iik&a,  t. 
ilie  act  of  adding  to  loiueliiing  else  \  that 
»birh  it  added. 

P£RADV£NIENT,i&.pir4d.v4'n^4ot, 
.  Coming  to  ilie  iiicrea*c  or   aaatatauoe  uf 
oiarihing  ;  coroiiiK  unexpectedlv. 
SUPERANNUATE,     •Ji.p^4ii'n&&te, 
a.  To  iiopair  or  ditquaUfy  by  age  ur  lengUi 

PERANNUATION,  •4.pJr4a.DA4'. 
b&B,  «.   The  f  tate  of  beiag  diaqnaliAed 

P  toB,s^plrh',cOraBd,  pompooa,  lofty, 

Mituftt,  atatrlv. 

PERC  ARdO,  U-p^-kirgA,  $,  An  oficer 

1  the  ship  whose  hoaiiiess  is  tu  OMita^e  iitc 

PERCELE8TIA  L,  t&.plr^.l^'Uhll,  a. 
%crd  ahuve  the  fiiinaiiiei.t 
PERC1LIOUS,a^.p^.8ily&i,a.  Haagh- 

r.  dufmat«cai.  dicialufial,  arhit  ar\  . 
PERCIUOUSLY,  »6.p^r.sllV6»l*.  «/. 

laHcbbK,  dfgm«iicaii\,  c«Mitrni)iiu<  u^lv 
PER<  tLI<)U8NESS,s&p^.siry£t:o^, 
m.    Hauatttl>>e»*,  OMitciBplu   utitrta. 

P£HC0NC£PT10N,    •4.pir.k4Mip'. 
MS 


'S 


■h&o,  f .  A  conceptioo  made  after  another 

conceutiiin. 
SUPERCONSEQUENCE,    tA-pir-k^o's^- 

kw  juse,  s.  Remote  consequence. 
SUPERCRESCENCE,  s&>p&-kr^s's&se,  #. 

lliat  which    gluws    upon    anotlier    growing 

thinff. 
SUPEREBflNENCE,   si-p^^rn'm^ 

ninse,  .    , 

SUPEREMINENCV,   sfiplr^mmi-  ^  ** 

n^-s^, 

Uitcumninn  defrree  of  eounence. 
SUPEREMINENT,  sft-p^r^'mi-ntnt,  a. 

Eniitirnt  in  a  liijih  decree. 
To  8UPEREROOATE,    s&-pir4r;fi^&te, 

V.  ti.  91.  To  do  more  than  dot?  requires. 
SUPjElREROOATION,      sA^-ir-r^'- 

shia,  «.  PerlbrBiaaoe  of  more  than  duty 

requires. 
SUPEREROGATORY,  s&.plr4rV&.gk.tb. 

4,  a.  612.    Performed  beyond  the  strict 

demands  of  duty. 
8UPEREXCELLENT,s&.pir.|k'sll-l«nt,  a. 

Excellent  beyond  cummuu  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. '  ... 
8UPEREXCRESCENCE,t4.p*r.|ks.kT^'- 

sjnse,s.  Something  superlluoualy  growing. 
To  SUPERFETATE,  s^plr-f^Ute,   v.  a. 

Tu  conceive  after  cunceptiim. 
8UPERFETATION,  sA-pir-f^tilsbia,  f. 

die  conception  fullowmi;   another,   su  that 

both  are  in  the  Wf»mh  together. 
SUPERFICE,  •A'plr.fis,  f.  Ut.   Ontaida^ 

surface.    Not  used. 
SUPERFICIAL,  s&-pir.flshil,a.  Lying  m 

the  surface*  nut  reaching  beluw  the  surface  ; 

shallow,  coittrived  lu  c«iver  something ;  shal* 

low,  not  pnif 'und  ;  smattrrinir,  not  leariurd. 
SUP£RFICIALITY,s&-pJr.fish4-il'^*t^,i. 

Tlie  quality  uf  bring  su|»erficial. 
SUPERFICIALLY,    sip^fWlU,    mi. 

On  the  surface,  nut  he4ow  llie  surface ;  with- 
out peikrtratioii  ;  witbout  cloae  heed  \  without 

guiiig  deep  i  without  searchiog. 
SUPERFICI A  LN  £SS,s4.p&.f  bhilaia. «. 

Shalluwnt»s.  iMiaitiuii  lai  the  surface;  slight 

knuwlrdgr,  fai»«  arf>earaiice. 

SUPERFICIES,  s&.p^r.f  {shix,«-  ^^'  Out- 
side, suKaoe,  auprrficr. 
SUPERFINE,  si.p^.f}ne>. SM.  Emineat- 

Iv  ftl»e 

SUPERFLUITANCF^  si.p2r4l&'^.tinse,  i. 

riie  act  of  floatJiifi  ahuve. 
SUPEkFLUITANT,    s&.pJr.iA'^tlnt,    a. 

Fb'afing  abtivr. 
SUPERFLUITY,  sA-pfe-flii-t*,  s.    Mora 

than  couuieh,  plenty   bryuud  tt»e  of  naces* 

sitv. 
SUPERFLUOUS,  sA-pJr'flJifta.a.SlS.  Ea- 

uheraot,  mme  liiaii  riHi«|;b.  ui<ti«*crasnrv. 
SUPERFIATOUSNESS,  th-^r^k-U-oU^. 

I'he  KtMie  iif  baiiic  ftu^irrfliM  «%. 
SUPKKFLlX.sA'p^H6ks,f.  That  which 

it  tNOM     liati  it  waiMrrt. 
SUPKUIMPKEfiNATION,        si-p^W 
pr^K-oJi'sh6n,  «.  Saperc<>nce|<tion«  super- 

I  SUpVrINC  UMBKNT.s&p^r.lnkimaAil, 
I     f .  Lying  on  tbc  top  of  something  else. 
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higher  position,  locally  above  ut ;  relating  to 

thiiifcs  above,  placed  above,  celestial. 
SUPERNATANT,  fi.p^riiJitlDt,  «.  Swim- 
mi  np  above.  , 
8UPERNATATION,  si-plr-ni-ti'shin,  *. 

The  act  of  swiroroing  on  the  top  of  anv  thing. 
SUPERNATURAL,  86-p^r.n*t'UhA'-ril,  a. 

Beiiif;  above  the  powers  of  nature. 
SUPERNATURALLY,       8i.plr.ii4euh&. 

ril'h,  ad.    Id  a  manner  above  the  course 

or  piiwer  of  nature. 
SUPERNUMERARY,8u-plr.nu'mer4r4,a. 

Beine  above  a  stated,  a  necessarv,an  usual,  or 

a  rnund  number. 
To  SUPERPONDKRATE,  aA-p^r-pin'dir- 

4te,  r.  a.  To  weigh  over  and  above. 
SUPKRPROPORTION,      sii-p^r-pr^pAr'- 

8h6n,  <.  Overplus  of  proportion. 
SUPERPUROATION,8ii.p^r.pftr-g4'8hfin, 

f.   Mtire  piiresti(«n  than  en<>u^h. 
SUPERREFLECTION,       si-plr-r^fl^k'- 

shin,  i.  Reflection  of  an  iroaire  reflected. 
SUPERS  A  LI  A  NCY,  si-pirslt'le.in.s^,  m. 

The  act  of  leapins  up«in  aii>  thing. 
To  SUPERSCRIBE,  si.plr.8krli.e',r.a.  To 

inscribe  upon  the  lop  or  outside. 
SUPERSCRIPTION,  si-p^r-sUrfp'shfin,  s. 

The  act  of  superscrihing  ;  that  which  is  writ- 
ten on  the  top  or  outside. 
To  SUPERSEDE,  •6-p^fide',  r.  a.    To 
00« 


make  void  or  inelBcaeioas  bj  nyni  psats 

to  set  aside. 
SUPERSEDEAS,  sA-plr-t^^i.  Uki 

the  name  of  a  writ  to  stop  or  set  sate  ic« 

proceediui!  at  law. 
SUPERSERVICEABLE,  si-p^^T^ 

bl.  a.  Over-ofiicious. 
SUPERSTITION,  8A.p&-<tiih'i[i,  i.  I 

necessary  fear  or  scruple*  in  religioa,  it*. 

without  moralitj  ;  false  relmo, 

'^'      lolreve 


beings  not  proper  objects 

nioetjr,  exactness  too  scroMikMiSL 
SUPERSTITIOUS,  84.pir-stirii'it,s.  I 
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To  SUPERINDUCE,  aA-pir-ln-dise',  v.  a. 

To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  sorattbing  else ; 

to  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  belonging 

to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 
SUPERINDUCTION,  sA-p^r-in-d&k'sh&n, 

f.  The  act  of  superinducing. 
SUPERINJECTION,  si-plr-in-jlk^hftn, «. 

An  injection  succeeding  upon  another. 
SUPERINSTITUTION,    si-plr-fo-sti-tA'- 

sh&n, «.  In  law,  one  institution  upon  an- 
other. .     »  ,     * 
To  SUPERINTEND,  sA-plr-ln-t&id',  r.  a. 

To  oversee,  to  overlook,  tj  take  care  of  others 

with  authority. 
SUPERINTENDENCE,   sA-pfc-in- 

tlnd'^nse, 
SUPERINTENDENCYj 

tind'^n-si, 

Superior  care,  tlieact  of  overseeing  with  an- 

SUPE5iNTENDENT,iA-p*r.fc.tind'int,f. 

One  who  overlooks  otiters  authoritatively. 
SUPERIORITY,  s6.pi-r^.6r'^-ti,  s.  Pre- 

eminence,  the  Quality  of    being  greater   or 

higher  than  another  in  any  respect 
SUPERIOR,  si-pi'ri&r,  a.  166.    Higher, 

greater  in  digiiitv  or  excellence,  preferable  or 

J»referred  to  another ;  upper,  higher  locally ; 
ree  from  enotion  or  conc»*rp,  unconquered. 

SUPERIOR,  sA-pi'rWr,  s.  One  more  ex- 
cellent or  dignified  titan  another. 

SUPERLATIVE,  8i-plKl*-t!T,tt.  Implying 
or  expressing  the  highest  degree;  rising  to 
the  highest  degree. 

SUPERLATIVELY,  si-plr'U-tlv-l*,  mi.  In 
a  manner  of  s(>eech  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  in  the  highest  degree.    ,     .    , 

SUPERLATIVENESS,  si-plrll-tlv-nis,  i. 
The  state  of  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

SUPERLUNAR,  sA-plr-l&'nIr,  a.  Not  rob- 
lunary,  placed  above  the  moon. 

SUPERNAL,  sAplr'nil,  «.  88.    Having  a 


dieted  to  suuerstition,  full  bf  idJc  bov* 

scruples  with  regard  to  rcKgion ;  ont* 

rate,  scrupulous  beyond  iicrd. 
SUP£RSTITIOUSLY,8&.p^-sdsli'&>^ 

In  a  superstitious  manner. 
To  SUPERSTRAIN,  8&.p«r.ftTW,tx) 

strain  beyond  the  just  stretch. 
To  SUPERSTRUCT,  s&-plr-«tr&kr,  t 

To  build  upon  any  thing. 
SUPERSTRUenON,  sA-pJr.Mrik'ika 

An  edifice  raised  on  any  thing. 
SUPERSTRUCTIVE,   sA-pir-ttiik^ 

Built  upon  something  else. 
SUPERSTRUCTURE,  •h-pir-tHstk^m 

s.  lliat  which  is  raised  or  built  apos  «a 

thing  else.  .     ,     , 

SUPERSUBSTANTIAL,  sA-pir-si^a 

shil,  a.  More  than  substantial. 
SUPERVACANEOUS,  afi-p^r-rl-ki*^ 

a.  Superfluous,  needless,  unnecessary,  r^ 

to  no  purpose. 
SUPERVACANEOUSLY,8&-p^.tI4j^ 

fis-l*,  ad.  Needlessly. 
SUPERVACANEOUSNESS,     iMH 

k&'nMs-nIs,  s.  Needleasness. 
To  SUPERVENE,  si-p^-vfeie',  t.  «. } 

come  MS  an  eitraneoas  additkHi.  , 

SUPERVENIENT,sA.p^-T*'nW»I^W 

ed,  additional.  ,       ,      ^ 

SUPERVENTION,  sA-p^-TJa^hia^ft^ 

act  of  supervening. 
To  SUPERVISE,  si.pir-vWja.a.T*'^ 

l«M»k,  l«»  oversee.  , 

SUPERVISOR,  sA.pir-vl*rtr,  a.  1»  * 

overseer,  an  Inspector. 
To  SUPERVIVE,iA.pir-vWe>AT»:^ 

live,  to  outlive.  , 

SUPINATION,  tA-p^ni'sh&B,  s.  Vf* 

of  IviiiK  with  lite  face  upward.  j 

SUPINE,  si-pbe',  a,  140.    Lying  w^  * 

face  upward  ;  leaning  backwards  ^  m^ 

careless,  indolent,  drowsy, 
SUPINE,  sA'pbe,*.  140,491.  I«p«^ 

a  term  signifying  a  particular  kmd  ^  • 

SUPINELY,  sA-pbel*,  ad,  WitltW* 

upward  ;  drowsily.  thougblleasJ.v.  t"**" 
SUPINENESS,  si-plne'D^^  Poatvf^j 

the  face  upward  ;  drowsiness,  ctirki^ 

indolrnce. 
SUPINITY,86.p1n'^t^,  1.511.   ^^ 

\y\ug  with   tl»e   face  upwards;  eartif"*'^ 

indolence,  ihonehtlessness.     ,     ,    .  i 
SUPPEDANEOUS,    aip-p^-dlaMfc 

Placed  under  the  feel. 
SUPPER,  sip'po^  s.oe-   The  lilt  ■* 

the  da\,  thervriiins  lej^ast.  ^  _^ 

SUPPERLESS,  aip'pif-lia,  c    •** 

supper,  lasting  at  Bigbt. 
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ToSUPPLANT,  t^p^pllnt'.^.ji.  Totripnp    BUPP08ER,  sSp-p&'ifir,  f.  98.  On©  that 

U^  ItcrU  ;  to  displace  bjr  ttrmtageiu,  to  turn 

nut.  to  rlitpiacr,  lo  •.▼crpower,  to  force  nwrny. 
SUPPLANTER,  s6p.plint'dr,  «.  One  that 

•up^latits,  one  thut  ditpbce^. 
SUPPLE,  s6p'pl,  a,  405.    Pliant,  flexible ; 

^ieidiii|{,  soli,  not  obtiinute  ;  flatieriiiif,  fiiwn* 

tnf ,  t)endiii^' ;  that  which  niaWes  suppkf. 
To  SUPPLE,  s&p'pl,  r.  «.  To  make  pliant, 

to  make  »uft,  to  make  flexible  ;  to  make  euro- 
pliant. 
To  SUPPLE,  t&p'pl,  r.  n.   To  grow  soil,  to 

crow  pliaitt. 

SUPPLEMENT,  sVpl^-mJnt,  i.  AddiUon 
to  aii^'  thing  hy  which  lis  defects  are  supplied. 


SUPPLEMENT  A  L,  tfip-pl^m^nfil,         ) 

SUPPLEMENTARY,  86p.pl^.mlnti.i^,  { 
a.  Additional,  such  as  maj  •upp'j  the  place 
of  what  is  lost. 

SUPPLENESS,  sip'pl.nli^  $,  PliantneM, 
ilexibihtjr,  readiness  tu  take  anj  form ;  readi- 
ness of  compliance,  facility. 

8UPPLETORY,  •6p'pli-i&r4,  $.  612.  That 
which  is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

SUPPLIANT,  >6p'plMnt,  a.  Entreating, 
hrseeching,  precatory. 

SUPPLIANT,  8&p'pU-4nt,  $.  Ad  humble 
petiiiuiier. 

SUPPLICANT,  sip'pU-klot,  f.  One  that 
entrrais  or  implores  wiiii  »!rral  submission. 

To  SUPPLICATE,  tfip'ple-kJttc,  r.  is.  To 
imi»lore,  to  rntreat,  l«»  (letition  sn^mlssivelv. 

SUPPLICATION,  >Ap.pl^.kkSh&D, «.  Pe- 
lition  humbljr  delivered,  entreaty  I  peliti<»n- 
ar^  worship,  ilie  adoration  of  a  suppliant  or 
prtitioner. 

To  SUPPLY,  aJp-pll',  r.  a.  To  fill  up  as 
aiijr  deficiriicies  happen ;  to  give  something 
wanted,  to  tield,  to  atford ;  tu  relieve ;  to 
•erve  instead  uf ;  to  fiive  or  bring,  whether 
good  or  had  ;  to  fill  any  room  made  vacant ; 
to  acooiiin«xiate,  to  furnish. 

SUPPLY,  s6p-pU',  f.   ReUef  of  want,  cure 

of  deficiencies. 

To  SUPPORT,  sftp-pArt',  e.  a.  To  sustaia, 
to  prop,  to  bear  up ;  lo  endure  any  thing  pain- 
ful without  bring  nveroone ;  to  endue. 

SUPPORT,  sip-pArt',  a.  Act  or  power  of 
sustainuig;  pri»p,  susuining  power;  oeces- 
•aries  uf  life ;  maintenance,  supply. 

SUPPORTABLE,  sip-p^rtl-bl,  a.  Toler- 
able, to  he  endured. 

8UPPORTABLENESS,  sfip-pArfl-bl-ols, 
•<  Tlie  stale  of  being  t  lerable 

8UPPORTANCE,86p-p^rtinse,  f.  Main- 
tenance, «upport. 

SUPPORTER,  s6p^pM'ir,  $,  OS.  One  that 
•upp«»rts;  nrup,  that  by  whkh  any  thing  is 
borne  up  from  falling ;  austainer,  comforter  *, 
maitiuiner.  defender. 

SUPPOSABLE,s6p-p^'sl-bl,a.  406.  That 
n»«y  be  supposed. 

SUPPOSAL.  tip-p^'sll,  f.  88.  PotiUon 
withiHit  )iro«if,  iiiiaxiantioM,  bi-lirf. 

To  SUPPOSE,  tippAxe',  r.  a.  To  lay  down 
withiiul  priMff,  tonilvaitce  by  way  ofari:umeol 
^^Hhool  RMintaiiiiiig  the  p«isiti«»n ;  to  admit 
without  pnHif ;  toim*Kiiir,  to  believe  wiilioot 
eianiriiaiiuii  ;  to  require  as  prrvi-.ttS  lo  itself. 

SUPPOSE,  s&p-pise',  «.  Supposition,  poti- 
1^  wiiitout  proof,  oiievidcnetd  ouooeil. 


supposes. 

SUPPOSITION,  sip-pA-islshin,  *.  Posi- 
tion Uid  down,  h^p«.ihe»i«,  imtigination  yet 
unproved. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS,  »fip.pA«4.tl8h'6«,  a. 
Not  grnuine,  put  by  a  tritk  into  the  place  or 
ciiaracier  bel^neine  lo  «tif<iher. 

SUPPOSITITlOUSNraS,  sAp-p^-Msh'- 
Aa-n^,  «.    StHte  of  being  counterfeit. 

SUPPOSITIVELV,  s6p.p4rzt.tiv-li,  mi. 
UptMi  suppoNiiioii. 

SUPPOSITORY,  s^pdz's^-t&r^,  f.  A 
kind  of  solid  clyster. 

To  SUPPRESS,  s6p-prls',  r.  a.  To  crush,  to 
overpower,  to  subdue,  to  reduce  from  anv 
state  of  activity  or  commotion ;  to  conceal, 
not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal ;  to  keep  iii«  not  lo 
let  not.  ,         ,      , 

SUPPRESSION,  8&p.pr*«h'in,  i.  The  act 
of  soppressiine ;  not  puhlicathin. 

SUPPRESSOR,  sAp-pr^s'sflr,  a.  160.  One 
lh.<t  suppres«es,  crushes  or  conceals. 

To  SUPPURATE,  sAp'p&.r&te,  v.  a.  To  ge- 
nerate pus  or  matter. 

To  SUPPURATE,  8iip'p6.r4te,e.a.  To  grow 

SUP?»URATION,  sip-pA-rk'shin,  $.  The 
ri)»eniiig  or  change  of  the  matter  of  a  tumour 
into  pus ;  the  matter  suppurated. 

SUPPURATIVE,  s6p>&-ri.tiv,  a.  612.  Di- 

^ "Stive,  generating  matter 
PPUTATION.  84p.p4.tk'thin,  $.  Reck- 
oning, account,  calculation,  computation. 
To  SUPPUTE,  sdppdte',  v,  a.   To  reckon, 

to  calculate. 
SUPRALAPSARIAN,8&.prl.Up-8lr^.in, 

t.  One  who  holds  that  God  made  choice  of 

his  people  in  the  pure  mass,  or  without  aiij 

respect  to  the  (all.— .M. 
SUPRALAPSARY,s6.prMlp'8ir4,a.  An- 

Iceedeni  to  the  fall  of  man. 
SUPRAVULOAR,8&-pr|.v^'g&r,a.  Abo^a 

tlie  vulgar. 
SUPREMACY,8&-prlni;ls^,i.511.  Higk- 

est  place,   highest    authority,  stale  of  baing 

supreme.— See  PrhnMCff. 
SUPREME,  s&.preme',  a.   Highest  in  dig- 
nit  v,  highest  iu  authority  ;  higlrasl»  moat  ex- 
cellent. .     . 
SUPREMELY,  sA-pr^tne^^,   «L    In    tha 

hitfhest  dricrcc.        ,    ^       ,     . 
SURADDITION,  a&r4d.dUh'un,  i.  Some- 

Ihiug  added  to  the  name. 
SURAL,  86'rll,  a.  88.    Being  in  the  calf  of 

the  I*  g. 
SURANCE,  8h&Vinse,«.  4&4.  Warrant,  se- 

coriiT. 
ToSURBATE,  air-h4te',  r.  a.    To  braisa 

a.id  batter  the  feet  wiili  uavel,  Xo  liarass,  to 

fatigue. 
To  SURCEASE,  sSr-s^',  e.  a.  To  be  at  an 

end,  to  st'M>,  io  cease,  to  be  no  longer  in  use  ; 

to  leave  off.  to  practise  no  longer. 
To  SURCEASE,  sirtise',  r.  a.   To  stop,  to 

pill  to  an  end. 
SU  RC  K  AS  E,t6r-8*8e',#.M7.  Cessation,  stop. 
SURCHARGE,  s&r'uhirje',  f.  OTerbnrdas, 

more  ihaii  c.*n  be  well  »»ociie. 
To  SURCHARGE,  s^-tshirje',  v.  a.    To 

overload,  to  overbardea. 
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SURCHARGER,  sir.tshir'j&r,  <.  96.  One 
thftt  oTerburdent. 

SURCINGLE,  s&r'slng.gl,  «.  405.  A  girtk 
with  which  the  burden  is  bound  upon  a  t^mse ; 
the  girdle  of  *.  mstock. 

SURCLE,  t&rk'kl,  $.  405.  A  sboot,  a  twig, 
a  tucker. 

SURCOAT,  svk&te,  «.  A  short  coat  won 
over  the  re»t  of  ihc  dreis. 

SURD,  sard,  a.  Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  unheard,  nut  perceived  by  the  car  j 
n(»t  expretsed  by  any  terra. 

SURE,  sh&re,  a.  464, 455.  Certain,  unfail- 
ing, infallible ;  confident,  uudoubting,ceruin, 
past  doubt  or  danser ;  firm,  stable,  not  liable 
to  failure  —To  be  dure,  certainly. 

SURE,  sh&re,  ad.  Certainly,  without  doubt, 
doubtless. 

SUREFOOTED,  sh&re-fat'ld,  a.  Treading 
firmly,  not  stnoibllng. 

SURELY,  sh&re'l^,  ad.  Certainly,  undoubt- 
edly, without  doubt ;  firmly,  without  hssard. 

SURENESS,  sh&re'nis,  $.  Certainty. 

SURETISHIP,  sb&re't^-sbip,  $.  The  office 
of  a  surety  or  bondsman,  the  act  of  being 
bound  for  another. 

SURETY,  shAre'l^,  #.— See  Nicety.    Cer- 

laiDty.lDdubltablcneM;  foondatioa  of  stabiUcy.  syp. 
port ;  evidcDce,  raiifiauiou  ;  confirmatioa  ;  tecaiiiy 
againit  low  or  damage,  tccnrlty  for  payment;  boat, 
age.  bondsman,  one  that  giret  aecoriU  for  another. 

SURF,  sirf,  i.    The  swell  of  the  sea  that 

beats  against  the  shore  or  a  rock. — Moms. 
8URFACE,8&i'fls,«.01.  8uperficies,ouUide. 
To  SURFEIT,  sdi'ftt,  e.  a.  165.    To  feed 

with  meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and  sicknecs. 
To  SURFEIT,  sii'lit,  r.  a.  To  be  fed  to 

satiety  and  sickness. 
SURFEIT,  sftr'fit,  $.    Sickness  or  satiety 

caused  by  over-fulness. 
SURFEITER,  s&i'rtt-ir,  «.  06.    One  who 

riots,  a  glutton. 
SURFEITWATER,  s&rlit.wl.t5r.«.  Water 

that  cures  surfeits. 
SURGE,  sftije,  «.    A  swelling  sea,  wave 

roUing  above  the  general  surface  of  the  water. 
To  SURGE,  86ije,r.a.  To  swell,  to  rise  high. 
SURGEON,  s&r'jdn,«.  269.  One  who  cures 

hv  manual  operation. 
SURG£ONRY,sir'jAn.r^,)t.  The  aet  of 
SURGERY,  sdr'jir-i,        J   curing  by  ma- 
nual operation. 
SURGY,  s&iO^,  0.  Rising  in  bUlows. 
SURLILY,  sfirlM*,  ad.  In  a  surly  manner. 
SURLINESS,  s6rli-n^,t.  Gloomy  morose- 

ness,  sour  anger. 
SURLY,  s&rOl,  a.  Gloomily  morose,  roagh^ 

uncivil,  tour. 
To  SURM ISE,  sOr-mUe',  v.  a.   Ta  suspect, 

to  im^clB*  imperfccUy ;  to  imagine  without  certain 
knowledge. 

SURMISE,  sir-mW,  «.  Imperfect  noaon, 

suspicion. 
To  SURMOUNT,  s6r-mOQnt',e.  a.    Torisa 
above  ;  to  conquer,  to  overcome ',  to  torpass. 

8URMOu'NTABLE,sir-mJfcif 4-bl,  a.  Con- 

querable,  soperable. 
SURNAME,  sir^nUie, «.  4».  The  nam  of 

the  family,  tlit  nante  which  one  has  over  and 

above  the  Christian  name;   an  appcUatipn 

added  to  the  origuial  name* 
To  SURNAME,  sQr-nlme',  v.  a.  To  name  by 

an  appvUation  added  to  the  original  name. 


To  SURPASS,  sir-pis',  r.  a.  To  a«l,te 

exceed,  to  go  beyond  in  exceUeooc. 
SURPASSING,  s&r-pia'slag,  ptH.  a  Ei- 

cellent  in  a  hieli  degree. 
SURPLICEjsfir'plJs,  j.  140.  The  whita  garb 

which  tlie  citriiy  wear  iu  tiMrtr  icu  of  nuj»- 

stratjon. 
SURPLUS,  sftr'plis,     ,  )    i.  A 

SURPLUSAGE,  sdr'plfis-ldje,  90.  J  mpr 

nuroerar.y  part,  overplus,  what  reuaioa  «Ui 

use  is  satisfied. 
SURPRISAL,  s&r-pri'zil,  88.  >#.  The  art 
SURPRISE,  sAr-pr!ze',  J     oftakiac 

unawares,  the  sute  of  being  taken  unaavti 

sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
To  SURPRISE,    s&r-prlae',  e.  a.   To  iiV 

unawares,    to    fall   upon   unexpected!,! ,  • 

astonish  by  something  wonderful ;  tucoo^ 

or  perplex  bv  sonethiitg  snddeiu 
SURPRISING,  s&r-prFaing,  part,  a  m 

Wonderful,  raising  sudden  wimder  or  o«Bn 
SURPRISINGLY,  sftr-prl'xing-l*.  ad,  T- 1 

degree  that  raises  wonder,  in  a  manuc  iw 

raises  woiider.  ,      ,       , 

To  SURRENDER,  sir-ria'dftr,r.a.  To  ytfW 

up,  to  deliver  up  ;  to  deKver  up  to  an  «•»? 
To  SURRENDER,  sir-rk'dAr,r.  a,To  jitli 

to  give  one's  self  up.  ,      , 
SURRENDER,  sSr-rlndir, 88.?  s.  Tb* sr. 
SURRENDRY,  s&r-r^'dr^,       J    of  3^ 

ing;  the  act  of  resigning  or  giving  ap  to  a- 

other.  ,      ,        , 

SURREPTION,  sir-rlp  sh&n,  $.   Sarpna 

sudden  and  unperceived  invitsi^n. 
SURREPTITIOUS,  sir-f^p.tish'4sA  l^ 

hy  stealth,  gotten  or  prodocrd  fraortoleot.^ 
SURREPTITIOUSLY,    sdr-r^p-lirii  ifrit 

md.  By  stealth,  fraudolentlv. 
To  SURROGATE,  s&r'ri-gkfe,  a.  a.  Tsf< 

in  the  place  of  another. 
SURROGATE,sii^r^kte^.»l.  A  deptt: » 

delegate,  the  depot;  ofaiiecdestastkaJj^j- 

To  SURROUND,  sir.rUBd',v.  a.  Teic* 

ron,  to  encompass,  to  enclose  on  all  sidrv 
SURSOLID,  s5r.s^{d,  a.    la  algeha,  » 

fourth  multiplication  or  power  of  aaj  aaa^ 

whatever  taken  as  the  root. 
SURTOUT,  sir-tWt',  s.  A  large  ©oat  wm 

over  ali  the  rest. 
To  SURVENE,  sir-viae',  a.  a.   Ta  tm 

vene,  to  eume  as  an  additson. 
To  SURVEY,  sQr-vi',  t.  a.   To  orerloai. » 

have  uiider  the  view ;  to  ov«»ce  asaois** 

thoritv  ;  to  virw  as  examinttifi. 
SURVEY^ir-vi'.or  sir' vk^,View,|ia«f* 

tyThliSobrt-nUvewa»,Ull  wiiktalh«M  fcv?** 
aoiversalijr  prono«i»e«<l  with  the  accr*!  ••*'• 
nke  the  verb :  bat  Macv  Jotoww  ••«!  !#*•*  ^  • 
way,  a  vary  MMtable  dtwrr  of  r<TaU>tf  a«<i»r2 
lag  oar  luiiaaga  has  gircn  Ik*  — fcsiaaUvt  ifc»  w^ 
on  the  Sisl  tyllablr,  acrordlog  f  a  ^rrrj  tf^m*.  -»• 
la  the  Uagiiace,4i>C;  b«nkl.  ha«  prq^*^**  *  "^ 
maly  in  pronancUlkw,  ferwhkb.  i»  my  •!•■'"  " 
acceiit04l  diaiinctioa  of  Iba  ombb  a»d  »•»»  ♦«*  •* 
makaaneod*:  If  wa  ptacaSba  accqH  —  iW  •^^^ 
labia  of  tba  aooa,  the  « la  tba  Urt  mmm   ;  ■■     ,. 

Sroaouncrd  Uke  rf  la  hmrUf,  allanuf . >* ■  1^* 
[otwlUwiaiHliog  Ibrrefwa  iMs  acwwf^w^bw  «> 
bera  to  aapport  H.l  Xhimk  It  bala  ^•^•••C^r^r*. 
ti««.aodaa««»«1baaa|iCiaB.  Aila^a^Ji'^T 
aoMoa  «br  varb  wlib  laa  ;cv«rt  •-  «h»»;*«V 
FaanlM.  who  accvau  ib«  Srst.    II r.  ^      ■■ 


ailofu 
Dr.  Ksnrick  «lo«s  aol 
bas  aoc  iBKrted  •!• 
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Scoii,  Mr.  N.rM.  Dr.  Asb,  Perry,  w^  Esi*f*^|f^| 
Ibe  ftrM  .yMabla  -f  iba  aaaa;  bat  D';_»*^^ 

Dr.  Kanrick  »!•«  aol  amat  ita  aoaa,  m*  »•• 


*^^  SWA 

•iriw.  »a.i(»-^  m,  tibm,  bta  m-Bi  m-pMM  11.^*1.  «<•,  „„4wt 

8URVEYOIL  •ir.Tl'ar,  ..  IM.    Anorw. 

•*«•  one  plicad  to  npcrintend  otben :  a 

RMaioKroiland. 
SURVEYORSHIP,  •ir.Tl'ir^lp.fc    Tie 

omoe  of  ■  lurrevur 


To  SURVIVE,  »4r-TWe',r.ii.    To  lire  after 
Mir  de«tJi  of  «aother ;  to  remain 


To  SURVms,  ■ir.vJre',  r.  a.    To  oatlire. 
SURVIVOR,  sir.TMr,  i.  IW.    One  who 

ouUiirei  aitotber. 

SURVIVORSHIP, •iSr.TlvJr^lp.t.    The 
«Ule  of  oulliTinj;  another. 

8U8CEPTIBIUTV,  .S^ilp^t-bU't.t*,  ,. 
i^wlity  of  admiuimt.  Uiidcncf  tu  adnil. 

<•  Hr.   MaiAll   «P»r*  au^mA  •!>..•    . .. >.  _    L       .*  . 


'Tb  SUSPEND,  •Je.pi«r,r.«.  Tbfc«ir,|» 

pwid  opoo ;    lo  Sfiierrapt.  to  iMko  to  tiop  for 

todebwforatime  from  the  eiecutioo  of  So 
office  or  enjo^ Client  of  «  ret enoe. 
«WPEN»E,  •ie.pjue'.  ,.     U.cerUiBty. 


n— 1*^  .  "**■  ''•'^  *?•**  ^*y^  p^rkaps  he  would  br 
2««|J<I  (oaniwer.  If  it  be  uljlbal.itte  ft  ••  U„ 
■w«  •#  PHor,  whti  flMll  we  IbUk  of  mH  oar  <fnb<iM)ku 
»h»  bur.  .ecfiued  tki»  word  Uhe  Johntoo  I   uHnhUi 

e^^WefNl,  tbe  «c««l  oii  lb.  irai,  bot  ..  li 
itrood  of  smetvtiM  ;  and  wb  v  T  it  may  ^  uVed :  (S 
I  h  p^^Mk^.  U  m.y  te  wwwered,  UbS  cap 


biV  C^    "^J^'  •*  ■••y  ■•  aoawered^  Wbal  cap 

*w  U  utiiS*?.  ■«^««»««»«"  O"  Ihe  Aral  trlUbK  tS 
^  Ub  Mcb  t  me  lo  op|«*,  M.     Th,  oofy  argn^MoC 

*);*2»po^Ul  V  of  brinf  com^rtd\  aSmkr^d,  uM 

f*i<wHbtt,UH>og»  nuc  ptrbapt  cImjmrabU,  that  li. 

^^  ^  T^"  *  r '^  y^^r^  fur  tht  hSb 
"*?'*y—  J  ^«  fcow  atieb  adtlTrrtoco  of  pronaoelL 

isiriii"  '^r  •»•'«  "'i*»*r"'»  •*»•  ■»♦■•»»■§  «»«y 

•JO  yier  Ibe  word  «»ia|;  oor  doe*  ifce  word  to 
^^rj^^^^/J^'^Pit^  of  a«b  •  differenee  lo  IM 
•tfrom  a  dlfferwM  acceoiMtloo.  Wben  porta  «» 
^f^  t^  •  word  fa  crrtalo  leogtb  aod  VcenSi 
ITii*  i«  «»»«rtty  to  make  allowance*  for  tbeir  w. 
•m«  J  bwl  M  qoaner  aboald  be  glirea  m  eoacombt 
rMe^ho  Itaro  oo  better  ol«e  Cur  a  aovelty  of  pro. 
JJtirtoo  ikaa  a  fop  baa  ^  being  tha  im  Utkm 
Woo.  b«««var  rldicolooa  aod  abeaJd.  "*  "  "^ 
SCEPTION,  ide^pehin,  t.      Ad  of 

^^J'TVE,  fie.t4p't]r,e.  U7.  Captblt 

BCIFIENCY,  iie^Vi-ia^  ,.     R.. 

epuitfi,  edinbtinn. 

W:rPIENT.i6e^Vp*-H«-  OMwfco 
^ea,  one  that  adqiiu  or  reeeivet. 

SUSCITATE,  fJ.'i^.tite,  v.  n.  W.  To 
•oac.  u»  excite. 

^CITATION,  •Js.f^.tWhfto,  #.  Hie  act 

f  rouaing  «ir  excitinir. 

S  L'SPECTa  •ilf-p^kt',  e.  e.  To  iroegfne 
na  «  dcftroc  of  fear  aiid  jealooij  what  it  n«it 
"*«n  ;  tu  imagine  guilty  «iihuut  proof:  to 
•W  oocertain. 

S0gPECT,i4».pikf,e.ii.  Toiwagiw 
iPECr,.4i-pikr,peff...    DoiibtftU. 


:.» t  *i(^."*^W  **'  <l«««"nh»«ion ;   act  of 
riUiholdiog  the  judgment;    prifaOon  fot  • 
time,  mpeiiirooiit  for  •  time ;   ttop  in  the 
midat  of  two  oppotites. 
SlWEN8E,eJe.pii,e',a.    Held  from  pro. 
I      ceeding  ;  held  in  doubt,  iield  in  ezpccUlion 
SUSPEIWON,  tie.pfa'^bio,  ..^Jct  oi 
■wking  |4»  hMig  on  auj  ihiiig ;  act  of  making 
to  d«^Pend  on  any  thing  ;  act  uf  daiaving  ;  act 
«*f  wlthhf4ding  or  hataiicing  the  jadcaeut : 
iiKcmipiien,  tewporarj  eastatiun. 
SUSPENSORY,  id«.p^o'sir4,  0.511.    Be. 
Jgi#i«tf  Ui  that  hy  wtiieh  a  thieg  hai«s,-.See 

SUSPICION,  iis-pUh*!.  t.  The  ael  of 
toapecting,  imagining  of  tomethhi^  ill  wktiool 

SUSPICIOUS,  tfte-pbhAB,  a.  314.  Indioedl 
to  suspect,  inclined  to  imagine  ill  withuait 
proof;  liable  to  tuspiciun,  giving  reetoo  to 
ipi^ue  ill. 

$US  ACIOUSLY,  •k.pbVfte.li,  etf.  Witk 
suspicion  ;  au  at  to  raise  aatpicion. 

SUSPICIOUSNESS,  e«e.p!8li4MJe,  •. 
1  ending  to  tnspicinn. 

SU3PIRATION,i6..tp».r4'ah4ii,j.  Sid^ 
act  f>f  fetching  the  breath  deep. 

To  SUSPIRE,  tia.H»ba',  v. «.  To  iigh,  to 
fetch  the  breath  deep ;  it  teems  in  Sbakeapeaie 
to  mean  imly  to  begm  to  breathe. 

To  SUSTAIN,  tAa-tlii',  r.  «•  To  boar,  to 
prop,  to  hold  ep  ;  to  toppoft,  to  keep  Ihiai 
•inking  under  evU  ;  to  maintain,  to  keep ;  to 
help^  lelietre,  to  amiat ;  to  bear.  |o  eoS^; 

MklT"  '  '^  *  ^  *''^'  to  bear  ae 
SUSTAINABLE,  iQe.tl'B|.bL  a.  That  mtT 

be  ittotainad.  ' 

SUSTAINBR,  aftf-tl'iiir,  «.  08.    Ose  thai 

»^oM.  one  that  tapporU ;  one  that  taaiMaja 

SUSTENANCE,  •fti't^  oIom,  t.    Stmort. 

aMintenaaea  ;  neceaaaiiea  of  life,  virtoalJ; 
8USTENTATION,8&«.tio.t4'8bia,f.  Sap. 

liip.  oae  of  vletoala ;  mainienaiice. 
SUSUBRAT10N,a&.air.rk%h&a,«.    Whto- 

per.  toft  mermor.-oSee  Afeeaimt. 
SUTIJCR,  aitl&r,  «.M.    A  Motet  atUa 

provi%iont. 
SUTURE,  titAhn,  «.  4SI.    A  SMaoer  of 

•ewhig  or  ttitching.  partlcolarlj  woaods.   Sa» 

tore  b  ■  particttlaf  articulatioo. 
SWAB,  flwib,  f .  86.  A  kind  of  nop  to  deM 

loflTf. 

To  SWAB,  fwib.  e.  a.  To  clean  with  a  nop. 

SWABBER,  awAb'btr,  a.  88.  Aiweeperof 
U»e  deck.  *^ 

To  SWADDLE,  awAd'dl.  v.  a.  48S.  To 
■wathc.  to  biitd  in  cli«thta.  generally  uied  uf 
binding  ncw-burn  cliildrcn  ;  to  bint,  tocodgel. 

SWADDLE,  aw^'dl,  t.  408.  Clolte 
bound  roaiid  the  bodjr. 
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n  6S9.  Fka  7t,  tir  77,  &n  8S,  fit  81— mi  M,  m<t06^-pbie  106,  pin  107— bA  161,  «^  114, 


SWADDLINOBAND,  swddllugblnd,  1 
SWADDLINGCLOUT,  aw^llng-kl&dt,  > 
SWADDLINOCLOTH,  flw6d'llog.kl6/Aj 

f.    Cloth  wrapped  round  a  new-born  child. 
To  S WAO,  swig,  r.  n.  86.  To  sink  dowD  by 

its  weight,  to  lie  heavy. 
To  SWAGGER,  swSg'gJir,  v,  n.  98.     To 

bluster,  tu  bully,  to  be  turbulently  and  to- 

iDultuously  proud.  ,    , 

SWAGGERfil,   8wl^g&r4^r,   «.  888.    A 

blusterer,  a  bully,  a  turbulent  ndsy  fellow. 
S  WAGGY,  swig'gi,  a,  383.    Dependent  by 

its  weieht. 
SWAIN,  awJkne,  i.  20S,  888.  A  yonngman; 

a  country  tenrant  employed  in  hosbaiidry ;  a 

pastoral  youth. 
ToSWAI£,flwk]e,         )o.a.    Towntteor 
To  SWEAL,  swMe,  117,  {    bUie  away ;  to 

tnelL 
SWALLOW,  sw6ll&,  f .  817.    A  maU  bird 

of  passsKe,  or,  at  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies 

hid  and  sleeps  in  winter. 
To  SWALLOW,  swtfiaA,  «.  a.     To  take 

down  the  throat ;  to  receive  without  examina- 

don :   to  engross,  to  appropriate  ;  to  absorb, 

to  take  in,  to  sink  in  anv  abyss,  to  insulf ; 

to  devour,  to  destroy,  to  be  lost  in  any  thing, 

to  be  fEiven  up. 
SWALLOW,  8w6n6,  «.  85.    The  throat, 

voracity. 
SW  Alif  ,  swim.    The  pret.  of  Swim. 
SWAMP,  8w6mp,  $,  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fen. 
SWAMPY,  sw6m'p^,  a.    Boggy,  fenny. 
SWAN,  8w6n,  #.  85.    A  large  water-fowl. 
SWANSKIN,  8w6n'skln,  t.    A  kind  of  soft 

flanuel. 
SWAP,  8w6p,  ad,  85.    HastUy,  with  hasty 

violence,  as,  \te  did  it  Swap. 
SWARD,  swird,  s.     Jhe  skin  of  bacon; 

the  surface  of  the  ground. 
SWARE.  sw&re.    The  pvet  of  Swear. 
SWARM,  swirm,  «.  85.    A  neat  body  or 

norobcr  of  beet  or  other  tmaU  animalt ;  a 

multitude,  a  crowd. 
To  SWARM,  swirm^  e.  n.    To  rise  as  bees 

in  a  body,  and  qtiit  the  hive  ;  to  appear  in 
'  lonhiiudet,  to  orowd,  to  throng ;  to  be  crowd- 
ed, to  be  over-ruu«  tu  be  thronged  ;  to  breed 

mnltitodet. 
SWART,  swtrt,        )  a.      Black,    darkly 
8WARTH,swlrfi^  j    brown,  tawny.    In 

Milton,  tloomy,  nahguant 
SWARTHILY,  Bwl?M^.ft,  ad.     Blackly, 

duskilv,  tawnily. 
SWARTHINESS,  swL<ai-nii,  t.    Dark- 

ness  of  complexion,  tawuinets. 
SWARTHY,  swir'lk^,  a.     Dark  of  com- 

plexion,  black,  d«tky,  tawny. 
To  SWASH,  sw6sh,  v. «.    To  make  a  great 

flatter  or  noitc. 
SWASH-BUCKLER.  swdsh-bftkOir,!.    A 

furiiius  combatant. — MotMi. 
SWASHER,  sw^sh'dr,  $.    One  who  makes 

a  show  of  valour  or  force. 
To  SWATHE,  swime,  v.  a.  407.    To  bind 

as  a  child  with  bands  and  rollers. 
To  SWAY,  swk,  V,  a.  To  wave  in  the  hand, 

to  move  t»r  wield  with  facility  ;  to  bias,  to  di- 

n  ct  to  either  fide ;  lu  govern,  to  rule,  to  over- 

p<i»«»r.  tit  iitlluenpr. 

To  bVi  AV,  twk,  V,  n.     To  Itang  heavy,  to 
AlO 


be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  have  weight,  to  have 
influence  ;  to  bear  rule,  to  eovent. 

SWAY,  swii,  t.    The  swing  or  sweenof  a 
weapon  ;   any  thing  oroviiiK  with  bulk  and 
power ;    power,  rule,  dominion ;   ini9aciiora  ' 
direction. 

ToSWEAR,swkre,v.  11.240;  pref.  Swore, 
or  Sware ;  pmt.  pasi.  Sworn.  To  oblett  tome 
snperiour  power,  to  uiter  an  oath  ;  to  declare 
or  oromiae  upon  oath  ;  to  give  evidence  «pQ« 
oatn  f  to  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

To  SWEAR,  swire,  r.  a.  240.  To  pat  to  an 
oath ;  to  declare  upon  oath  ;  to  obtest  bt  an 
oath. 

SWEARER,  swlVfir,  «.  08.  A  wretch  who 
obtests  the  great  name  wantonly  and  profaaeiy. 

SWEAT,  sw«t,  «.  284.  The  UMtter  evaoK 
ated  at  the  poret  by  heat  of  laboor ;  labov, 
toiljjirudgery  :  evaporation  or  OMMttore. 

To  BWEAT,swlt,  e.  a.;  jtrti,  Swet,  Sweated; 
part,  pau.  Sweaten.  To  be  moitt  on  the  body 
with  heat  or  la'oour ;  to  toil,  to  laboar,  la 
drudge ;  to  emit  moisture. 

To  SWEAT,  swet,  r.  a.    To  emit  as  sweat 

SWEATER,  swirjir,  i .  08.  One  who  sweats. 

SWEATY,  swift^,  a.  Covered  with  sweat, 
moist  with  sweat ;  coutitting  of  sweat ;  la- 
borious, toilsome. 

To  SWEEP,  sw^^,  r.  a.  246.  To  dnw 
away  with  a  besom ;  to  dean  with  a  betom ; 
to  carry  witli  porap  ;  to  drive  or  carry  off  widi 
celerity  and  violence ;  to  pats  over  with  ce- 
lerity and  force ;  to  mb  over  ;  to  atrikc  witka 
longstroke. 

To  SWEEP,  8W^,r.n.  To  pass  with  via. 
lence,  tumult,  or  swiftness;  to  paas  wiA 
pomp,  to  pass  with  au  equal  motiun  ;  tesoat 
with  a  long  reach. 

SWEEP,  sw^,  t.     The  act  of 
tiie  compass  of  any  violent  or  coe 
tion  ;   violent  destruction ;   directkiB  of  aar 
OMtion  not  rectilinear. 

SWEEPINGS,  sw^p'Ingi,  s.  410. 
which  is  swept  awav. 

8WEEPNET,  swiip'nit,  i.      A  »et 
taket  in  a  great  compast. 

SWEEPSTAKE,  sw^lstike,  s.     A 
that  wint  all ;  a  prise  at  a  race. 

SWEEPY.  sw^^p'*,  c.    Passing  wiHi  ( 


speed  ai 
WEET, 


and  violence. 
,  swi^t,  a.  240.    Pleasias  to  ny 

tense  ;   luscious  to  the  taste  ;    fragnaK  %» ifen 

smell ;  melodious  to  the  ear ;  pleasiaw  t»  ika 

eye;   mild,  toft,  gentle ;   gratefal,  phnMg; 

not  stale,  not  stinking :  as,  uiat  meat  ia  i 
SWEET,  sw4h,  f .    Sweetneaa,  i 

pleasing ;  a  word  of  endearvDent ;  «  i 
SWEETBREAD,  sw^kWd,  f.     1 

cieat  of  the  calf. 
SWEBTBRIAR,  swUtTbrl-b.  t.  A  i 

•bnib. 
SWECTBROOM,  sw^k^rUa,  s.  Aa  . 
To  SWEETEN,  sw^tVa,  r.  a.    1«S^ 

make  tweet ;  to  make  olid  or  kind  ;  am  imajfe* 

iett  painful;    to  palliate,  to  recoiicilia  ;     «a 

make  graUfoi  or  pleating ;  to  soften,  so  aaate 

delicate. 
SWEETENER,  sw^fn-ir,  «. 

palliatet,  one  that  repretetttt  thtx^  i 

that  which  tempcrt  acrim'rtiy. 
SWEETHEART,  sw^ahin,  t.    A  to^cr  M 

mittrets. 
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SWI  S;yO 

»8r  !•,.  .Jt  16.-.4b.  m,  rilb  ,„.  ban  lTt-41,  ««^_^u  „,_,i.  ,«,,  „,.  ^ 
SWEETINO   «»MtW,  ..  41«.    A.we.t 

B wttTtY,  fwUtli,  «t.    In  ■  tweet  nun- 
nef :  with  •weeineo, 


SWECTMEAT,  sw^ifmite,  ,.    Delicacie. 

l»lfcCTNESS,  swiienls,  #.  The  qiuUty 
of  brintf  tweet  in  mif  of  iu lentcft 

SWEETWILUAM;.wWt.w5^yW  ..  A 
pUnt     Itiiatpccietofgiiliaower. 

SWEETWILLOW,  iwWt.wiiaA,  t.  Qalt 
or  Dutch  rajrUr.  ' 

To  SWELL,  .will,  r.  «, ;  p^.  pau.  Swell. 

HLi  .1?  '"*''  **^*''^''  !*  ^^^^  «»^»<'.  »o  •«• 

tend  the  parti ;  to  tumifjr^y  obttruction  ;  to 

]Ki??'?^*'~«*^''*'*>««'*^J  to  be  in- 

lo  SWELL,  twill,  r.  a.  To  caate  to  riie 
or  iDcreftie,  to  nwke  toaid  ;  to  aggravAte,  to 

SWELLING,  fwftllng,,.  410.  Morbid  tii- 
«»ow ;  protubermoce,  pronioenoe  ;  effort  for 

«  ▼Cflt. 

To  SWELTM,  fwll'tir,  w.n.  W.  To  be 
pwoed  with  heet. 

dnr  «p  with  heet.  '^     ' 

*^TRY,  nrfiW,  «.    Snffocatiiig  with 

^  8iP^'  •^*P*-     Th«  part,  and  pret  of 

^'if^.'^y^.*^*^'/- ••  Towtirfer,  to 
rof«  ;  to  drviati..  to  depart  from  nUr.cutton. 
ordaty  ;  la  ply.to  bend.  ' 

Hme.  qyicic  fie«t.  tpeedj.  nimble ;  ready. 
WIFT,  twlO,  J.     A  bird  lilce  a  .wallow,  a 
i7!S!?5' i  *^«  corrrnt  of  a  stream. 
V^^'  "^^^^^  "^^    Fleetly,  rapidly, 

WNE8S,nr?ft'ii&,t.    Speed,  aimble. 
tmm,  rapidity,  qiuclmeM.  velocity,  celerity. 
»  SWIG,  orig,  r.  a.     To  drink  by  large 

0  SWILL,  awtol,  V.  a.  To  drink  luxari. 
»g^JWMlgroMly;lowaUi,todieoch;  to  io- 

WILL,  awln,  f.  Drink  Ituttrioodj  ponred 

drfik^f^  •^"4'.  »•  «.  A  laxQriou. 
»  SWIM,  fwlm  r.  a. ;  nret.  Swan,  Swon, 
arSwoA.  To  float  ©■the  water,  not  to  link; 
^Zy^  Sf**V^^^'"'^y  *°  *'»«  ••'«''  »>J  the  mo. 
"oa  of  tt«  lloiht :  to  be  eimveyed  by  the 
itieaai  ;  to  gl'ide  along  with  a  •nioi.Ui  or  diast 


. —  »  •—  »*■'-*  — ~»^  wiui  It  »iiHN*ui  or  oiasT 
^tNMi;  tobe  diiiT,tobe  vertiginoat;  to 
to£y^^'  to  haeaabundanoB  of  any  quality, 

•  8  WlM^wbn,  r.  o.  To  paM  by  mimmiag. 
HM,  awim,  f.    The  bladder  of  flahe.  by 
JtSliSX  ^  »"PP<»X*««*  »n  the  water. 
l^IMMER,  .wini'in6r,  i.  gs.     One  who 

^tm%i    the  Drotobcraiice  iu  tite  legs  of  a 
f?2*  "JjraWine  a  piece  of  hard  dry  Unnu 
^IMMrNOLV;  .wlni'ming.!*,  U  Saooth- 

y,  witlwiut  ubttruction. 
SWINDLE,  awia'dl.r.  a. 404.    To  cheat 
»"•»*'  the  pretence  i4  f rading  ur  Iraffickiiie. 
611  ■ 


■fcHw^J*!*  .^^^'  totrodartton  of  thU  word,  oaa 
i^W  be  M  to  belkte  mat  ibl.  waalry  w.^^  m 

Ocrnuju  b  Mill  more  tarprUlnf.     TbM  klwiwiiil! 
speaa  It  will  •carrrly  be  qoeMioocd  tylhoM  wZa 

sfcoaia  aoc  iaflueaec  the  laneaat*.  aad  that  thcul. 
P^Me  shauld  not  curr«pood  loli;  maaaJS.    fJS^ 

mibortraflek  waamore  sacrrd  In  EntUad  ikaa  !» 

SWlNEBREAD,.wlBeWd...    A  ktod  of 

plant;  truffles. 
S^'INEHEIU),  MflnelAtl,  *    A  keeper 

of  oogt.  *^ 

*^??^?'^ iwlneplpe, ..    A  bM  of th, 

thrush  kind. 

To  SWING,  nrfng,  r.  a.  410.  To  ware  to 
and  fro  hanging  loosely  ;  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  on  a  rope. 

To  SWING,  .wbg,  r.  a.;    prrf,  Swang, 
Swung.    1  o  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string 
to  whirl  round  in  the  air,  to  wave  loosely 

SWING,  »w!ng,  «.  Blotion  of  any  thing 
hanging  loosely  :  a  line  on  which  any  thing 
hangs  loose ;  liiflnence  or  power  of  a  I  ody  put 
in  motion  ;  coarse,  onresuained  liberty  :  an- 
restrained  tendency. 

To  SWINGE,  .wft^je,  r.  a.  To  whip,  to 
basUnade,  to  punish  ;  to  move  as  a  lash. 

SWINGEBUCKLER,  .wTnje.b4kl4r,  a.  A 
bully,  a  man  who  pretends  to  fe«u  of  arms. 
An  old  cant  word. 

SWINGER,  swing'fc,  t.  M.  He  who 
swiiifs.  a  hurler. 

SWIlfGING,  .win jlng,  a.    Great,  hage. 

SWINGINOLY,  .wln'jlng.li,  ad.    VaaUy, 

SlI^&H,  nel'nlrii,  a.  Befitting  awine. 
resembling  swine,  gr«>ss. 

To  8WINK,  awink,  e.  a.    To  OTerlabonr. 

Obsolete. 
SWITCH,  nr?trii,t.    A  «all  flexible  twig. 
ToSWITCH,.wiuh,r.a.    To  laah.  to  ierk 
SWIVEL,  awlvVI,;  101.    Son^to^iKd 

««^iiSf««******^-»**  V  **>  *•"»  ^o"»<*  »«*  it- 
8WOBBER,m^l>&r,..   A  .weeper  of  the 

deck.  Four  privileged  cards  thai  aiv  only  in. 

cidaotallv  ated  in  betting  at  U»e  game  of 

-hist.— Seer    " 


SWOlJ^*'    }iwAl'n,10l.;thepan.pa». 

oCSweU. 
SWQM,  awflm.    The  pret  of  Swim.    Not 

b  ose.  Swam  rapplying  iu  plaoe. 
To  SWOON,  mUn,  v.  a.  47i.     To  .afler  a 

suspetision  of  thooghl  and  sensation,  to  faint. 

t^  Tbb  word  sbAald  b«  carvfaUy  dlMlanlstied  la 
lk«  proaaodaiian  froai  Mais;  tW  sr  m  Mr.  Nat» 
jasilv  observe*,  b  eardlvc.  aad  shuald  b«  li«ard.  It 
waald  aava  Ura  bcavaib  a  Dldlooary  of  the  iraat 
erciltl  to  lake  aulica  wf  a  valvar  pruaaaelailoa  of  ibM 
^ord,  as  if  wrtttrn  sommtl.  If  H  liad  aol  b«rn  adopted 
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fcTM9.  Flt«7t,dr  77,  (in  8S,rtt  8l-mi  03, 

bT  one  of  or  orthoipUtii     The  "»•  «^^;2?S: 
bLds  «oo(l  of  U»#  foUowlDf  word,  wMcb  «Mt  m>t  b« 
pr<Miott»<e<J  ejwoily  IIM 'P^* 
SWOON,  swiin,  f .    A  hpothymy,  a  faint- 

To^^OOP,.wMp,r.a.«0«.  To  fall  at 
ooc«  a.  a  hiwk  upin  its  prey  ;  to  prey  upon. 

8W(rOP,s'wWp.t.  Fall  ofa  bird  of  prey 
upon  his  quarry.  «.      ,  ♦^-^^ 

Ta  SWOP,  sw6p,  r.  a.  To  change,  to  ex- 
change  one  thing  for  another. 

SWORD,  sird,  *.  475.  A  weapon  used 
Either  m  cutUng  or  thrusting.  jl»«  "V".!ln  ^J 
pen  of  fighli  hind  to  hand  •,  destruction  b^ 
War;    vengeance  of  justice  ;   emblem  of  au- 

SWORi)ED,sird'ld,a.  Oi^  with  a  sword. 
SWORDER,  s^rd'4^,  s.  98.    A  cut-throat,  a 

•oldier.    Nt>t  in  «»*• ,  *   -  .      -^u  « 

SWORDFISH,f4rd'f{A,  ».  .A  fcWilh  a 

lone  .li«rp  bone  inning  from  lii«  "'^^J'*- .  .  - 
8WORDGRASS,  bU^'v*;  »■     A  kind  of 

SWORDKN0T,.Ard'n«t,..     Riband  t!«i 

to  the  hilt  of  a  t*wrd 
SWORDLAW,  sirdl&w,  t.    X,  i^?     «.k# 
SWORDMAN,  sArd'mfln,  s.    Soldier,  fight- 

^^X^'no  tood  rea«>«  why  we  shmild  "";»  TT^^e 


mlt  95-pUie  105,  pin  107-.nA  in^win  144, 


r  1  we  no  tood  reason  woy  w^  ...,.-.-  -  -  -  • 

';r:;.s:;  frruuM  ..U;.M^y /'- fx^ 


«ttiorilmaft 


Pret  and  part.  pan.  of 


uM  Of  ib«  sword  ;  und  in  ihU  .mse  it »»  *»wa>s  called 
SWORDpLaYER,  aArd  pll-ir,  s.    Gladia- 
tor, fencer.  ,         ^^  ^     #o«,^, 
SWORE,  sw Are.    Tbepret.of8wew. 
|wORN,twAm.    The  part  pa...  of  Swear. 
SWUM,  '.w4m.     Pret  and  part.  pa...  of 

Swim. 
SWUNG,  swftng 

Swing..4l0.      ^ ,-      ,  .  4,^^ 

SYCAMORE,  slk'l-mAre,  f.    A  tree. 
SYCOPHANT,  iik'i-Cbt,  f.    Aiattew.a 

SiKJoPHANTICK,  ilk-A-Cb'dk, «.    FUt- 

S&SicKui^^lih'h^^^-'  Routing 
to  sellable.,  consisting  of  tyllablea. 

BYLLABICALLY,  •il-Ub't-kil^,  ai.  1» 
a  tf  llabieal  manner.  «.  .  ^ 

8yiiABICK,.UUbik,  «•  »»••    ^^^^^ 

8YL£ABtE,illlA-bl,..405.^    A.-k.cIi  of 

*  ;  word  aMr uttered  by  the  Ijelp  "^  oije  .owjj^ 

or  one  articulaUon  ;   any  thing  proverbially 

To'8YLLABLE,.!ni-W,r.a.    To  utter,  to 

pfonoonoe,  to  articulate. 
SYLLABUB,  .Uli-bib,..  Milk  and  acid.. 

Rightly  SUIabuh,  which  see. 
SYLLABUS,  .il'll.b&.,  ..     An  ab.^c^  a 

eompendiuni  oootaininc  the  bead*  ot  adit- 


SYLLOGISM,  .ttli-jW  «•    An 
'    ooiwpowKl  of  throe  prpfo^ijas. 
SYLLOOWTICAL.  s?j.lA-jVt^WI.    1  ^ 
BYLLOGISTICK,  .ll-lA-jl.'tik,  &tf .    S 
Relating  to  n  i.vUogHm,  consitting  of  atti- 

sY&isncALLY,    .n-iA-jWa-kiU, 

ad.     In  the  form  of  a  syllogism.  

To  SYLLOGIZE,  .UlA-jlxe,  c.  a.  To  iftiM 

8YX.VAN,  .ll'vln,  ».    A  wood  god,  a  fHyr. 
SYMBOL,  .lm^&l,  f.  166.     Anab.tii«t,i 

compendi.iro,  a  comprehensive  form;  a  ijij^ 

that  which  coroprf  Lends  in  lU  figere  a  rroce. 

sentaU«»nofsoraethinf  Jlj«-         ^  ^^M     ^ 
SYMBOUCAL, sUn  bAli-klt, a-  W?-   ^ 

presentalive.  typicJ,  e^P'^i'^f  Ji^T*' ^ 
SYMBOLICALLY,    slniMU-kll4,    it 

Typically,  by  teprrsentauon.  , 

SYMBOUZATION,  .im-bil-l*-«*d'"^ 

The  act  of  symbuliaiog,  fepretentMH-w  •««• 

To**8YMBOLIZE,  slm'bA.lbe,  r.  a.  lie.  Ti 
•  ha^e  »«»r««-t*"«»«  >".  coramou  with  aoolhei  IJ 

representative  qualities. 
To  SYMBOLIZE,  .««a>AJ'«e,  a.  a.    Ti 

make  rei.resentatiire  of  »o«»«;»y"e;  p^ 

SYMMETRICAL, »'»-^  '^^^/^^2 
portiouale,  having  pans  well  adapted  m«o 

SVMMETRIST,  slm'm^-trlst,  f .     Oat  ttff 

To  SYMMETRIZE.  sWm*.trbe,e.  a.  T. 

brint  »«» ^vnira*»;rv  — Masim.  ,j^y 

SYMMETRY,  sWme-tre,*.    AdaptaPa* 

oa'ts  to  each  other.    prop<irta*iu 


6tl 


JTreeiuent  of  o..e  nart  to  •"«*'*5';.  j^.  vtl  1 
SYMPATHETICA  U     »^-P^,iir 
SYMPATHETICK,  alm-P*  <*«'^»,.    ] 

a   509      Havinn  muiu*l  seits«n<>u.  9em' 

fecicd  bv  what  J'^^P*"";/"^**  "i^Ji^ut 
S\TVIP  At  HETIC  \  LLY,  »^-P*-<*«^ 
^  ad.  509.     With  .j«pathy,  n  «*^ 

quenceof  sympa'h>.  ^^    ,  -    f 

To  SYMPATHIZE,  f!m'p4.#fcl«e,  •. ju  i^ 

feel  with  another,  to  feel  in  coiis«|«*' 

what  another  feeU.  to  ferl  "W*"^  ?•  ^^ 
SYMPATHY, sim'pl  <**»•.  F«",«r*2 

mutual  tentibility .  the  quality  of  brMf  *^ 

^bttheaffeciionUmiolijrr 
8YMPHONIOUS,   shn-l^^aMa,  «.  ^ 

iDoniottt,  Mreeing  in  sound.  ^^  , 

SYMPHONY,  .Un'iA-a*.  ^  17«.  O^ 

insUumenU.  b«'e>?ny  w'lT?  !rifl  ►^ 
SYMPOSIACK,  dmpA'akA-tt,  a.  in  '^ 

lafimi  to  merry-making. 

SYMPTOM,  .Wti«,  t.  »^^^^*^ 

*\hi«g  that  ^?^-'^,,rMS^l:^^^ 

thuigelte,  not  aa  the  •"•^,3^  ' 
SYMPTOBIATICAL,  ^i»4A^an*^ 
SYMPTOM  ATICK,  •'■•^t^^^^JW- 

t,  od.    In  the  natnre  of  a  'y^**     , 

SYNAGOGUE,  .ln'4-gA«»  »•  »^    *"' 

u:mblyoftbe7ew»towur»bip. 

SYNALEPHA,  fW-lt  «t  ••  •*• 
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SYR 

r  Iff,  B^i  m— lAiM  ni,  i&b  i7fl,  bin  i7t-4h 


TAB 

tit— Itta  406,  mt 


traction  or  •vMon  of  a  tjlbble  In  a  LBtln 
verM.  bjr  jc4uhig  together  two  vowels  in  itte 
•cuuihiC,  or  cutting  oflT  the  eudiu^  Towel. 

6YNCHRON1CAL,  sia-krdo 'Mdl,  m.  Hap- 
f>€fiuig  tfif^tber  at  the  tame  lime. 

STNCHRONISM,  tWkrA^kn,  i.  408. 
Concurrence  of  cveoU,  aappeuijigal  Uic  tame 

SYNCHRONOUS,  slng^rA-nis,  a.    Hftp- 

pvnina  at  tlie  wme  tine. 
SYNCOPE,  sWk^p^f.  96,  408.  Faintin? 
6t ;  conuactiuii  of  a  wurd  bj  cattinc  off  part. 
SYNCOPIST,  •inglt&.plst,  «.    Cootractor 

of  words. 
SYNCRATISM,  singlirl.tlzni,  «.     A  juiic. 

Hon  ol  two  agfiintt  a  third  power. 
SYNDROME,  sln'dr^m^,  t.  06.    Concur. 

rrnt  action,  concurrrnce. 
SYNECDOCHE,  a^-nlkdikl.  t.  891,06. 
A  %ore  bv  which  part  it  taken  lor  the  whole, 
tt  ine  whole  for  part. 
8YNECPHONESIS.sk4k.fJUi^'aIf,«.    A 

coAtractioii  of  two  t^illablet  into  one. — AImm. 

SYNOD,  Bin'nid,  «.  166.      An  aMembly, 

particularl V  of  ecdeaiaitickt ;   coojiiuction  or 

the  beaveiiiy  bodiet. 

t^  A  plala  Caglhk  tpeaker  woald  alwajft  pr^ 
a<Miac«  the  f  In  this  word  loaf ;  aar  la  U  proaoauaad 
Aon  by  the  mora  lnl<*raMd  tpMkar  hacian  Iha  $  it 
•kott  l«  Sgm^dm,  bat  haraatv  wa  alwajra  proaoaaaa 
It  aa  lir  tba  Utia  wor d^-Saa  Frladplaa,  Ma.  M*. 
SYNODAL,  aWn&.<UL  >«.   ReUtlnr 

8YNODICAL,iiHi4d'Vkll,  ^    toafynod, 
8YNODlCK,a^.B6d'{k,600.  >    traMieted 

hi  a  synod  ;  reckoned  from  ooe  aonjaoctioo 

with  t)ie  son  to  another 
SYNODICALLY,  B^nld'^klU,  ad.    By 

tl»e  authority  o(  a  ivnod  or  pubiick  ataombly 
SYNONYM  \,  s^-ndo'D^ml,  f.  Of.   Nauea 

which  sianify  the  same  thing. 
SYNON  YME,  8iii'&.|iim.  i.    A  word  of  the 

aame  meanina  at  tome  otiicr  word. — itfrmw. 
To  SYNONYMISE,  s^.D^D'a^mLBe,  i^.  a. 

To  cspress  the  aame  thing  in  differeut  words. 
SYNONYMOUS,  »^.i4a'D^.iD&i,  a.     Ex. 

preoaina  the  same  tiling  by  difierent  words. 
SYNONYMY,  8^Hi6a'o^Bi^,«.  Tbaqaality 

of  csprr«sinc  by  different  wotds  the  saate 

iWfig. — S^e  meUmifmm^ 
SPNOPSIS,  s^-D4p'tffl, «.  A  Kcaeral  view, 

all  the  parts  brooxht  under  one  view. 
SYNOPTICAL,  s^D^p't^kll,  a.    Aflbid. 

ilia  a  virw  uf  many  parts  at  once. 
8YNTACmCAL,sln.aka.kil,a.  Cot^oin- 

rd.  fitted  to  each  otlier ;  relating  to  the  coa* 

ftrurtion  uf  si«rrch. 
SYNTAX,  sln'Ukt,  )«.     A  fyttem,  a 

SYNTAXIS,  •io-tAk«1s,  {  number  of  thing^ 

jtiined  tnurther  ;  that  part  of  graraaiar  which 

t«qidN^  the  Cfrtistruciion  uf  words. 
SYNTHESIS,  aln'lk^-ala,  f.     The  act  of 

Jninioc*  nppuaeil  tu  Analytis. 
SYNTH  eTlCK,aiB.<AAi{k,a.  SOO.  Coojoia. 

inc.  cnmpouiidinir.  forming  compwaition. 
SYPHON,  fifin,  a.  166.    AtQbe,apipa. 
SYRINGE,  sir'liutf,  «.  M.    A  pipe  tanragb 

which  an?  liquor  it  tquirted. 
To  SYRISOE,  sMnle,  r.  a.     Totpoot  by  a 

syringe  ;  to  wash  with  a  syringv. 
8VRINGOTOMY,tlr-ing.KArtA^,f.  Th^ 

act  or  practicr  nf  cutting  fistalas  or  hoUow  tores. 
8YRT1S,  aji^i.  184.  A  qukk^mdi  a  bog. 
•It 


SYSTSM 9  aVtlm,  «.    Any  comptezura  or 

combination  of  many  thniga  acting  together  ; 
a  tobeaie  which  reduces  many  things  to  rego- 
lar  dependence  or  cooperation  ;  a  scheme 
which  unites  many  things  in  order. 
SYSTEMATICAL,  sU-U-mlt  ti-klj,  a, 
MethiMlicaJ,  written  or  fwroed  with  regular 
aubordinatiiia  of  one  part  to  another. 
SYSTEMATICALLVT  »f8.t*-mlt't4-kH.*, 

ad.  809.  Ill  lurro  of  a  system. 
To  systematize,  •ft-tlm'A.tlse,  a.  a.  Tb 
reduce  to  a  aystem.~M^^ 
tf  I  have  met  wHb  thU  wi>rd  M>%rhar«  hot  to  Ifa. 
toa't  Supplcmriu  to  Joboiua,  and  there  I  iod  U  ac- 
ceaird  in  a  dilTerrpf  way  from  what  1  have  alwayt 
heard  It  la  convtrtaihia.  In  llk.aa  afcrlai  wUrIk  I 
have  f^f^atad  ihr  nceaal  has  baan  fUu^  oa  tba 
•rti  tvllaMa ;  and  If  wa  Minray  lha  wordt  of  ibtt  lar- 
miaalioa.we  tball  ftadtbal  Isa  it  aihled  la  evtry  ward 
wltbottl  alterinc  the  pitee  of  the  accent ;  and  that 
conte<|aenUy  Syrtemathe  oaghl  to  bavr  the  aeeani  on 
tba  arti  tyWabla.  TWt raatonlnf  It  tfwcUat;  baf  whaa 
wa  rooitder  Ibaf  tbit  word  U  aoc  forwMd  aoa  Iba 
Miib  word  Sf$t^m^  bat  from  tba  Or«ek  2«av«i«i.  ar 
tba  latter  LaUo  SfHemm,  we  ibtll  find  that  the  accent 
U  vary  pro|«fily  pitced  ou  the  teeond  tyliable.ar- 
cordiac  ta  tba  geaaral  rnl^  If  «e  plaev  tba  aaavM 
.?  **r  •^.y*  •nfc*  to  spalUbf  ward  jprftosiar,  aad 
ibao  II  woald  ba  analocically  pronoanccd ;  bat  ta  onr 
bejt  wriiart  and  tprtkert  have  farmad  the  word  oa 
tba  (iraak  and  Latin  plan,  it  oag ht  to  ba  wrktca  aad 
proooaocad  aa  Mr.  If aaoa  bat  fi veo  it . 

SYSTOLE,  slslA-U,  f .  08.  la  anatoBy,  tba 
eontracUoA  of  the  heart*:  in  gramonr,  tba 
•borteoiof  of  a  long  sy  liabia. 


»»^»^^*<#»»»#*^##» 
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TABSY,tlb1>t,t.    A  i^iad  of  wiTtd  aift. 
TARBY,tlb1>^,a.    Briaded,  brindlad. 
TABEFACTION,  ab^-Hk^kin,  «.    Tba 

act  of  wasting  away. 
T6TABBFY,tlb'^f1,a.a.    Towaite«tabe 

eitenuated  by  disease., 
TABERNACLE,  tib'Ir.aUtl,  i.  406.     A 

temporary  habiution,  a  casual  dwelling;  a 

sacstd  pJaee.  a  place  of  worsliip.  * 

TABID,  tIb'Jd,  a.  844.    Wasted  by  disease, 

consainptive. 

tSr  Barbaaan  It  tba  only  ertbo^pltt  tbat  bat  tbia 
word  who  praaoances  Iba  a  kmc  Tbis  ta  ladalftna 
tba  aenlas  of  oar  own  prouaaciailon  to  ditayllabe^f 
thi»  form ;  bat  at  we  proaaanca  the  a  short  to  |aM> 
dw.  though  long  1h  L^lla,  we  carry  this  wraof  pri»* 
aaactoclon  toio  unr  own  laagaaga. 

TABIDNESSS,  tAb'id-D^,  f.  CoMtmip. 
tivenesi,  ttatt  ofbcini:  wasted  by  disease. 

TABLATURK,  l4bl4.t&re,«.46t.  PaiatiDg 
on  walls  or  c*-iiings. 

TABLE,  ti'bl,  s.  405.  Any  iai  or  lerel 
tarlace  ;  a  h«>riif»ntal  surface  raised  above  Uie 
groaud,  used  for  meals  and  other  porp«»ses  ; 
the  persons  sitting  at  uUe  ;  the  fare  or  enter- 
tainmrnt  ItseK.  as.  he  keeps  a  good  Table  ;  a 
table,  a  surUcc  on  which  any  thing  is  wr*n«rn  or 
engraved ;  tnirtde«.acoltociloiiofbaads;asy. 
oopsis^maiiy  partleutors  brought  into  o«  view; 
driaghtt.  small  placet  of  wood  i*ifted  on 
Staaaret^To  lam  tbc  Tablea  to  change  tba 
tTTHi*^  af  fof  taae  of  two  ountcudbii  partirt 
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To  TABLE)  iknA,  v.  a.    To  ntke  into  a 

caUlogae,  to  set  down.    Not  in  use. 
TABI^BEER,  ti-blb^^r', «.    Beer  vted  at 

▼ictuals.  imail  beer. 
TABLEBOOK,  t4%l-b&&k,  «.    A  book  od 

which  tiny  tbing  it  graved  or  written  without 

ink. 
TABLECLOTH,   tk'bl.kli^A,  «.        Linen 

spread  on  » table. 
TA  BLER,  tkl>l-&r,  i .  98.    One  who  boards. 
TABLETALK,  tk^l-ttwk,  «.     Conrersa- 

tion  at  meals  or  eutertainmeittt. 
TABLET,  tib'l^t,  i .  A  small  leTol  sarfii€e ; 

a  surface  written  on  or  |>ainted. 
TABOUR,  ti^bir. «.  tl4.    A  smaU  drum,  a 
■     drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  aocompanj  a 


TAG  TAK 

|^;fW,Fltan,llrT7,dll8l,ltt81-«l»>,BA98— |Jnel05,pkia7-«4l«,i|kB^ 

TAG-RAO,  tig'rig,*.  Conposedori^rMi 
rag ;  people  of  the  lowest  degree^ — Um^ 

To  TAG,  tig,  V,  a.  To  fit  any  thing  with  sa 
end,  as,  to  Tag  a  lace ;  to  append  ooe  tbiagls 
•notlier ;  to  Join,  this  is  properly  to  Tack. 

TAGTAIL,  tig'tkle,  f .  Awonawhkhhas 
tlie  tail  of  another  Ciikmr. 

TAIL,tkle,«.20t.  That  which  teiidnln 
t^  animal  behind,  the  coiitinoalioa  af  Iks 
▼ertebrs  of  the  back  hanpng  looae  bcUad; 
the  lower  part ;  any  thing  hangina  kiag,  s 
cat-kin ;  the  hinder  part  of  any  tiiiag^Ts 
turn  I'ail,  to  fly,  to  run  away. 

TAILED,  t4l'd,  a.  S69.  FnniiAedinai 
tail. 

TAILLE,  tile, «.  A  limited  ettate,  an  cntvL 

TAILOR,  tllir.  t.  166.  Onewhowbu- 
ness  is  to  make  clothes. 

To  TAINT,  tint,  r.  a.  20t.  To  imlbmm 
impregnate  with  any  tbing ;  to staia,  to lallj: 
toinf^t;  to  corrupt ;  a  corrupt  coutractioa  rf 
AtUint. 

To  TAINT,  tint,  v.n.  To  be  infected  to 
be  touched. 

TAINT,  tint. «.  A  tiactnre^  attain;  ta» 
sect ;  infection  ;  a  spot,  a  soil,  a  bleniih. 

TAINTLESS,  tintllfl,  a.  Free  firominlMtfaa 

TAINTURE,  tine'Uhire,  t.  461.  Tsi^ 
tinge,  defilement. 

To  TARE,  tike,  e.  a. ;  pret.  Took;  f^ 
fan.  Taken,  sometimes  Took.  To  mow 
what  is  offered  ;  to  seise  what  it  not  iM; 
to  receive ;  to  receive  with  good  or  ifliji; 
to  lay  hold  on,  to  catch  bv  surprise  or  artifa; 
to  snatch,  to  seise ;  to  make  prisoner ;  to  of- 
tivate  with  pleasure,  to  detieht,  toeogsgs; » 
understand  in  any  particular  sense  ar  ■» 
ner;  to  use.  to  employ;  to  admit  aaTlMC 


TABOURER,  tifbir-ir,  «.  96.     One  who 

beats  the  tabour.    .    . 
TABOURET,  ab'ir4t,  i .     A  fmaU  dnim 

or  tabour.* 
TABOURINE.  tlb.ftr4in',  f.  112.     A  U- 

hour,  a  small  drum. 
TABRET,  tib'rit,  f .    A  Ubonr. 
TABULAR,  tib'&.llr,  «.    Set  down  in  flie 

form  of  Ubies  or  synopses ;  formed  in  squares^ 

made  into  laroinss. 
To  TABULATE,  tib'&.lite, «.  a.  To  reduce 

to  tables  or  synopses. 
TABULATED,  tib'i-a-tid,  a.    Having  a 

flat  surface. 
TACHE,tltsb,«.  Any  thing  taken  hold  of, 

a  catch,  a  loop,  a  button. 
TACIT,  tisit,  a.  644.    SUent,  impUed,  not 

ei  pressed  by  words. 
TACITLY,  tls1t.li,  ad.    SilenUy,  without 

oral  expreuion. 
TACITURNITY,  tli4-tir'ni.ti,  f.     Ha- 

bitual  silence. 
To  TACK,  tik,  V.  a.     To  fasten  to  any 

tbing ;  to  join,  to  write,  to  stitch  together. 
To  TACK,  tik,  v.n.    To  tarn  a  ship. 
TACK,  Uk,  «.     AsmaUnaU;   theact  of 

turning  ships  at  sea.— To  hold  Tack,  to  last, 

to  holo  out. 
TACKLE,  tiklcl,  s.  466.    Inttnunenta  of 

action  ;  the  ropes  of  a  ship. 
TACKLED,  tikld'd,  a.  S69.  Made  of  ropea 

tacked  together. 
TACKLING,  tlkalng,  s.  416.    Fomitore  of 

the  roast ;  hislruments  of  action. 


TACTICAL,  t4k;t£.kil,)A.  609.  Relating  to 

3  the  art  of  ranging 

a  btttile. 


TACTICK,  lAk'tlk, 


TACTICKS,  tik'tiks,  s .   The  aH  of  ranging 

men  in  the  field  of  battle. 
TACTILE,  Uk'tfl,  a.  140.    Susceptible  of 

touch. 
TACTlLITY,t4k-tM-t*,«.    PercepUbiUty 

by  tlie  touch. 
TACTION,  tik'shftn,  i .  The  act  of  tonching. 
TADPOLE,  tld'p^le,  f.  A  young  shapeless 

frog  or  toad,  cousisting  only  of  a  body  and  a 

tail. 
TA'EN,  tine.     The  poetical  contraction  of 

Taken. 
TAFFETA,  tlTf^t^,  a.    A  thin  silk. 
TAG,  tig,  1.     A  point  of  metal  pat  to  the 

end  of  a  string ;  any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 
614 
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» admit  aav  « 
bad'from  without ;  to  torn  to,  to  practiv 
close  in  with,  to  comply  with  ;  tofora^lsvi 
to  catch  in  the  band,  to  seise ;  toreccisc^ 
the  mind  ;  to  go  into ;  to  swalkyw  as  a  mm- 
dne;  to  choose  one  or  more  ;  to  eopji  i* 
convey,  to  carry,  to  transport ;  to  fcitra  m, 
to  seise ;  not  to  refuse,  to  eeorpt;  to  admt; 
to  endure,  to  bear ;  to  leap,  to  jamp  owa;  »• 
assume :  to  allow,  to  admit  j  to  aupfasc,  a 
receive  in  thought,  to  entertain  in  opuuna ;  a 
hire,  to  rent ;  to  engage  in,  to  be  active  in ;  •• 
admit  in  copuUfion ;  to  use  as  an  oaih  or  a* 
pression ;  to  seise  as  a  diseaae.— ToTsw 
away,  to  deprive  of;  to  set  aside,  to  lems^ 
—To  Take  care,  to  be  careful,  ti*  be  »oBem« 
lor,  to  superintend.— To  Take  course,  to  hsw 
recourse  to  measures. — ^To  Take  down,  • 
crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress  ;  tt»  swaJww^ 
take  by  the  mouth,— To  Take  from,  lo  dw»- 

Kate,  to  detract ;  to  deprive  *>f.— J«»  J"J* 
eed,  to  be  cautious,  to  bewair.— To  Jm* 
heed  to,  to  attend.— To  Take  •!»,  to  comprur, 
to  comprehend  ;  to  admit ;  to  wi« ;  ^  f^ 
ceive ;  to  itceive  mentally— To  Take  oath,  t^ 
swear.— To  Take  otf,  to  invalidate,  todesiwj. 
to  remove ;  to  withhold,  to  wilhdiaw  ;  to  ijw" 
low ;  to  purchase ;  tocMiy  ;  to  fi*>d  p}^»"  • 
to  remove.— To  Take  order  wiUi,  lo  ch«ck.  to 
Uke  course  with.— To  Take  out.  lo  «»*« 
from  wiihin  any  i.lace.— To  T.i*e  pan.  w 
share.— To  Take  place,  lo  prevmil.  to  bare  el- 
fect.— To  Take  up,  to  borrow  upon  owjn  * 
interest ;  to  be  ready  for,  to  engage  •»•■  •/? 
apply  to  the  use  of  i  to  begin ;  to  fasten  «" 
'  a  ligature  piMcd  uudo ;  to  rogiou,  w*^ 
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fife ;  to  b«T«  final  rrcoone  to ;  to  teiie,  to 
catch,  to  arrest ;  to  admit ;  to  answer  by  te- 
proving,  to  reprimand  ;  to  begin  where  the 
former  left  off ;  to  lift ;  to  occopj  ;  to  aoconi- 
JDodate,  to  a^jutt ;  to  comprise  ;  to  adopt,  to 
assame  ;  to  collect,  to  exact  a  tax  ;  to  take 
upon,  to  appropriate  to ;  to  attume,  ^»  admit, 
to  be  inpated  lo ;  to  atsoroe,  to  claim  au- 

ToTA&£,like»9.».  To  direct  the  coiino  ; 
to  have  a  tendency  to  :  to  please,  to  gain  re- 
ception ;  to  have  the  uiteiicled  or  natural  ef- 
fect ;  to  catch,  to  fix.— To  Take  after,  to  learn 
of,  to  resemble,  to  imiutc. — ^Tu  Take  in,  to 
enclose ;  to  lessen,  to  contract,  as.  he  Took  in 
bit  sails ;  t<»  clieMt,  to  cull.— To  Take  in  band, 
to  nudertake. — To  Take  in  with,  to  retort  lo. 
— To  Take  on,  to  be  violently  affected  ;  to 
crieve,  to  pine.— To  Take  to,  to  apply  to,  to 
be  fond  oi;  to  beUke  lo,  to  have  recnursc. — 
To  Take  lip.  to  sUip  ;  to  reform— To Tnke  up 
with,  to  be  contented  with ;  to  lodge,  to 
dwell.— To  Take  with,  toulease. 

TAKEN,  tk'k'n,  lOS.  The  part.  pass,  of 
Take. 

T5  fiFS^  ik'klT,  $.  96.    He  that  Ukes. 

TAKING,  tilttgjt.  410.  Seliure.dUtress. 

TALE,  tile,  t.  A  nanratiTe,  a  story  ;  oral 
relation  ;  nomber  reckoned ;  reckonnif;.  nu- 
meral account ;  information,  disclosure  of  anj 
thinf  secret. 

TAI^BBARER,  ti1el>4.r&r,  s.  Onewbo 
fives  ofllcious  or  malienaiit  intelligence. 

TA  LEBE ARINO,  tkfe^i-ring,  i .  The  act 
ofinAirming. 

TALENT,,  tlliat,«.  ft44.  A  Talent  signified 
so  much  weight, pr  a  sum  *tt  m^mej,  the  value 
difleriiig  according  to  the  dilTcrrnt  ages  and 
coonuiet  ;  faculty,  power,  gift  of  nature,  qoa- 
Utjr.  nature.      ...  ^  ,     . 

TALISMAN,  tiX'hmim,  i.  88.  A  magical 
diaracter. 

TAUSMANICK,  tll.!s.mlBlk,  «.  500. 
Mairieal.     .  ,  . 

To  TALK,  tiwk,  V.  a.  84.  To  speak  is  con- 
Tcrsatioo,  to  speak  fluently  and  familiarly ;  to 
prattle*  to  speak  impertiiiaitly  ;  to  give  ac- 
count ;  to  speak,  to  reason,  tu  cimfer. 

TALR.tiwk,s.  Oral  conversation,  fluent 
and  familiar  speech  ;  report,  rumour ;  subject 
of  discourse. 

TALK,  tawk,  i .  Stones  composed  of  plates 
Ifcocrally  parallel,  and  flexible  and  elastick. 

TALKATI\'E,  tiwk'A.tJv,  a.  Full  of  prate, 
ii  rci  uacio  us. 

TALKATIVENESS,  ti^k'^-tlv-ajs,  f.  Lo- 
qaacity,  garrulity. 

TAUiER,  tiwk'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  Ulks ; 
a  loquacious  person,  a  prattler  *,  a  boaster,  a 
bratTMing  fellow. 

TALKY,tavrk'*.o.    ConaUting  of  Ulk. 

TA  LL,  tall,  d.  84.  High  in  sUture ;  lofty  ; 
sturdy,  lust^-. 

TALLAGE,  tinl^je,  s.  90.    Impost,  excise. 

TALLOW,  ti\'\6,  $.  86.  The  grease  or  fat 
at  an  anirosl,  suet. 

TALLOHCHANDLER,tilri^tsbindliir,f. 
Om«  who  wakes  tallow  caadiev  , 

TA  LLY,  tin*,  a.  A  stick  notched  or  rut 
bs  conformity  tn  another  Stick  ;  ai«y  tliiitg 
asade  to  suit  another. 

t»U 


To  TALLY,  tlM^  e.  a.  To  fit,  to  snit,  to  cat 

nut  for  'any  thinff. 
To  TALLY,  till*,  r.  a.  To  be  fitted,  to  con- 
form, to  be  suitable. 
TALMUD,       7tlI'mM,*.    The  book  con- 
THALMUD,    i     taininif  Ihe  JevrUb  Ira- 
ditions,  the  rabbinical  consittotious  and  expli- 
cations of  the  law.  .... 
TALN ESS,  tilings,  f.  84,406.    Height  of 
stature,  procerity. 

^  Tlib  word,  by  lotlag  ■»  I,  Is,  If  wt  pfsecaacs 
It  •ccvrdtac  to  Ihc  urihoxrafhy.  deprived  of  Us  •oond ; 
Ihv  flrti  •jrllsWe,  aecorAias  to  ihb  •fwlHoc,  oagkl  aa- 
dovbieilly  lo  b«  uroiiooncvd  like  ilie  ftrn  of  tol-um', 
wbicb  tolfjcleniry  sbow»  the  acccsttty  oT  s^ini;  II 
wlih  double  L 

TALON,  tlrfin,  s.  166,  5U.    The  claw  of  a 

bird  of  prev.  , 

TAMARlN'D,tlm'm4-rlod,s.  Atree,thefrtiit. 

TAMARISK,  tlmWrisk,  a.     A  tree. 

TAMBAKINE,  uLrabi-rK-n',  s.  112.  A  to- 
bftur,  a  small  drum. 

TAME,  time.  a.  Not  wild,  doroasUck; 
crushed,  subdued,  depressed,  spiritless,  au- 
animated.  ...         .  # 

To  TABfE,  time,  r.  a.  To  reduce  fros 
wildness,  t»  reclaim,  to  make  gentle  i  to  sub- 
due, to  crush  ;  to  depress,  to  conooer. 

TAMEABLE,  ti'mi-bl,  a.  405.  Snsccptive 
of  taminfT. 

TAMELY,  time!*,  od.  Not  wildly,  meaaly, 

spiritlessly. 

TAMENESS,  tkme'nls,s.  The  quality  of 
being  Ume,  not  wildness ',  want  of  spirits,  ti- 
midlty.  , 

TAMER,  ti'mSr,  s.  08.  Conqueror,  iobdoer. 

To  TAMPER,  tlm'pfir.  r.a.  98.  To  be  bnsy 
with  phytick  ;  to  meddle,  lo  have  lodo  with- 
out fitness  or  necessity  ;  to  deal,  to  practi^ 
with. 

ToTAN,tln,r.c.  T6  impregnate  or  imbne 
with  liark  ;  t4i  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

TANO,  ting,  s.  408.  A  strong  Uste,  a  taste 
left  in  the  mouth  ;  relish,  tasir  ;  soroetliiiue 
that  leaves  a  sting  or  paio  behind  it ;  sound, 
tune. 

To , TANO,  ling,  r.n.    To  riag  wHh. 

TANGENT,  tin'j^nt,  s.  Is  a  right  line  per- 
pendicularly raised  on  the  extremity  t»f  a  ra- 
dius, whidt  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  In  cut  it. 

TANGIBILITY,  tlnje-bJl'Mi,  a.  The  qaa- 
lily  of  being  pererived  by  the  touch. 

TANGIBLE,  tin  j^bl,  a.  40*.  Perceptible 
by  tlie  (ouch. 

ToTANGLE,tlng'gl,r.a.405.  To  impli- 
cate,  to  knit  l«  pefhrr ;  to  insnarr,  to«  Inlrap ; 
to  emhnil,  to  finbsrrass- 

To  TANGI^  ting'gl,  r.  n.To  be  enUngled. 

TANGLE,  tinggl,  ».  A  knot  of  things 
uiin^it^d  niH*  ill  iiiiuiher. 

TANK,  tingk,  ».  408     A  largo  ditem  or 

basin.     Not  ii»  ii«e. 

TANKARD,  tinpk'ird,  «.  88.  A  Urge 
voscl  with  n  c-  vrr,  for  strong  drink. 

TANNKR.  tiln'nir,«.08.  Ona  whowtimde 
i»  lu  tail  Iraiher. 

TANSY.  tAo«^«.4S8.    A  plant. 

TANTALlSM,tinti.lltti,s.  A  prndshnent 

Ike  that  of  riiiitiilii*. 
To  TANTA LIZK,  tln'ti-lUe,  ».  «.    To  tor- 
raeiii  by  Uir  sliow  of  pleasarcs  which  catmot 
be  traclicd. 
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TAKIXINO,  Untaiog, «.  410.    OMteised 

Rtuinable.  Obsolete. 
l-mount,  «.     Eqai- 


with  hopes  of  pleasure  unftttainable.  Obsolete. 
TANTAMOUNT,  tdnfi-      " 
▼■lent. 


To  TAP,  tip,  D.  a.     To  tench  Hghtlj,  to 

strike  geblij  ;  to  pierce  s  TesscI,  tu  broach  a 

vessel. 
TAP,  tip,  f.    A  gentle  blow;  a  pipe  at 

which  the  liquor  of  ■  vessel  is  let  out. 
TAPE,  t&pe,  «.    A  narrow  fillet. 
TAPER,  tk'phr,i.  76,  96.  A  wax  candle,  a 

light 
TAPER,  tl'pfir,  a.      Regularly  narrowed 

from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  pyramidal,  conical. 
To  TAPER,  ikpikr,  v,  n.  To  grow  smaller. 
TAPESTRY,  tips'tri,  or  tip  Is-ir^,  t .  Qoth 

woven  in  regular  figures. 

ty  Thoafh  tbe  Irst  is  the  most  coromoa,  the  ln(  is 
the  moM.  correct  pruouucialion  uf  this  word.  Accord. 
lagly  all  oar  ortboepiftt  who  divide  the  words  into  syl. 
tablet,  bot  Mr.  Sheridan,  raike  this  word  a  trisyllable. 

TAPROOT,  tip'r&5t,  f.  The  principal  ttem 

of  the  root. 
TAPSTER,  tip'st&r,  i .  One  whose  busiueM 

is  to  draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 
TAR,  tir,  «.  77,  78,  81.    Liquid  pitch. 
TAR,  tir,  f .     A  aailor,  a  ludicrous  tenn  for 

a  seaman. 
To  TAR,  tlr,  r.  a.  To  smear  oTer  with  tar ; 

to  teaxe,  to  provoke. 
TARANTULA,  ti-rin'tshd-li,  i.  461.    An 

insect  whose  bite  is  only  cared  by  musick. 
TARDATION,  tir-dl'shin,  i.    The  act  of 

hindering  or  delaying. 
TARDlLY,tir'de-le,  ad.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 
TARDINESS,    tlr^d^.n^s,   a.      Slowness, 

slugi;ishness,  unwillingness  to  action  or  motion. 
TARDITY,  tir'di-t^,  a.    Slowness,  want  of 

velocity. 
TARDY,  tir'd^,  a.    Slow,  nottwift ;  slng- 

E'sh,  unwilling  to  action  or  motion ;  dilatory, 
te,  tedious. 
To  TARDY,  tlr'di,  r.  a.  To  delay,  to  hinder. 
TARE,  tire,  <.    A  weed  that  grows  among 

corn. 
TARE,  tire,  a.  A  mercantile  word  denoting 
the  weight  of  any  thing  containinfE  a  commo- 
dity, also  the  allowance  made  for  iL 
TARE,  tire.    PreUofTear. 
TARGE,  tiije,  a.      A  poetical  word  for 

Target. 
TARGET,  tir'g^t,  «.  S81.  A  kind  of  buckler 
er  shield  borne  <>n  the  left  arm. 
^  Mr,  Peiry  and  Mr.  Barclajr  are  the  only  ortbo* 
ipi»U  who  make  the  ^  in  this  word  tod;  Mr.  Slieri* 
dan,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Naret.  Dr.  Kcnrick,  W.  Jobn- 
scoa,  Dycbc,  SMi  that  profonnd  searcher  into  English 
soooda,  Mr.  Elphlnsloo.  make  it  bard,  as  In  J'orget  : 
aad,  if  etymology  bcaay  rule,  ib«  Lrac  word  an  tmar., 
gttt  it  decidedly  in  favoar  of  this  pronanciatiua  :  for 
almost  all  oqr  English  words  which  have  ih«  g  bard 


before  e  and  I  are  of  Erse  or  Saxon  original." 
Prmciplea.  No*.  SSO,  SBl. 

TARIFF,  tirif,  a.  81.  A  cartel  of  commerce. 
To  TARNISH,  tlr'olsh,  e.  n.    To  sully,  to 

•oil,  to  make  not  bright. 
To  TARNISH,  tli'nish,   r.  a.      To  lose 

brightness. 

TARPAWLINO,  tlr-piwl'lng,  a.    Hempen 
cloth  siaeared  with  tar  ;  a  tailor  in  contempt. 

TARRAGON,  tir'Wi^^  a.  AptoatcaUed 
nerb-dragoo. 

ei6 


TARRIANCE,tlr^^4tt^a.    8tay,MT, 

perhaps  fojuuru. 

TARRIER,  tir'r^-Or,  a.  A  aert  of  smU  dog 
that  hunts  the  fox  or  ottat  out  of  his  Wuk.  b 
this  sense  it  ought  to  be  writtea  aad  pr«- 
Bouuoed  Ttrrier,  which  aec— One  that  tvits 
or  slays. — See  Harier, 

TARRY,  tir'^,  a.  82.  Besaeaied  wilk  lar. 

To  TARRY,  tirVi,  v.  a.  81.  To  stay,  to  ess* 
tinoe  in  a  place ;  to  dctey,  to  be  loag  k 
coming. 

TARSJ^,t2r'8ll,a.99.   A  kind  of  hawk. 

TART,  tirt,  a.  Sour,  aoid,  acidalaK 
sharp  of  taste  ;  sharp,  keen,  severe. 

TART,  tdrt,  a.    A  small  pie  of  fruit 

TARTANE,tlr'tln,a.  ATeMelmackud 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  ooe  aiast  «ai  • 
three-cornered  saiL 

TARTAR,  tir'tir,  a.  HeU.  Obaokt#. 
Tartar  is  what  stipks  to  wine^xaiks,  like  • 
hard  stone. 

TARTAREAN,  tir.ti'ri4n.  a.    Helliik 

TARTAREOUS,  tir-ti'r^.6s, 
ing  of  tarUr  :  hellish. 

ToTARTARIZE,  tlr'tlr-kta,  a  a  To  fc 
nate  with  tartar. 

TARTAROUS,  tl^'tir-fts,  a. 
tartar,  consisting  of  tartar. 

TARTLY,  tirfll,  ad.  Sharply,  aoarly,  «i* 
acidity  ;  sharply,  with  poigiusncy,  wilka- 
Terity  ;  with  toumets  of  aspecL 

TARTNESS,  tirt'nCs,  s.  Sharpae«,.so» 
nesa,  acidity  ;  soomess  of  temper,  paigMiiy 
of  language. 

TASK,  tisk,  a.  79.  SoBethiiig  to  be  dmi 
imposed  by  another;  etuploymeat,  basine* 
— ^To  uke  to  Task,  to  reprove,  to  reprta»ai 

To  TASK,  tlsk,  V.  a.  To  burdcm  wtk 
something  to  be  done. 

TASKER,  ask'6r,  Is.    Ov 

TASKMASTER,  tisk'mis.t&r,  5  whsi» 
poses  tasks.     ^ 

TASSEL,  tis'sll,  a.  10t«  An  anumaf^ 
bunch  of  silk  orglitterint  sohftanoes. 

TASSELLED,  tis'sdU'd,a.  AdotnedwiA 
tassels.  ^ 

TASTABLE,  tistl-bl,  a.  406.  natw 
be  tasted,  saroory. 

To  TASTE,  tiste,  v.  «•  tV>  pereetre  wi 
distinguish  by  the  palate ;  to  try  b;  * 
mouth,  to  eat  at  least  in  a  siaaU  qaantilj ;  > 
essay  first  j  to  feel,  to  have  prfreptkaidL 

To  TASTE,  tiste,  v.  a.  Tohaf«asMci 
to  produce  on  tbe  palate  a  pastkaisi  sm*- 
tion:  to  distingoish  intellectoaBy  ;  mrdt^ 
inteliectaally,  to  approve :  to  be  iiiauatsrt. « 
receive  some  quality  or  cnarader ;  to  lir  *> 
relish  of  any  thing;  to  have  pceceotiia  m,* 
take  ei^vmcot ;  to  enjoy  apariafiy. 

TASTE,  tUte,  a.  The  act  of  taMiBC,gi^ 
tion  ;  the  sense  bjr  which  tti*  rrtisa  tf  «^ 
tiling  on  tbe  palate  b  peroeWed  ;  that  sa» 
tion  which  ail  things  takea  into  the  me*f> 
give  particularly  to  the  longae ;  Mrtallscs* 
relish  or  discernment ;  an  essay,  a  tnai.san 
periment;  a  small  portiao  five*  aaaapaoa* 

TASTED,  tist'id,  a.  Having  a  pasynis' 
relish. 

TASTER,  tisfir,  s.  Oat  who  tdtasstk 
first  essay  of  food  ;  a  diam-cap. 

TAST£FUI^tistfdl,a.  High  nlwhi*!*- 
voury., 
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TASTELESS,  tlsCTls, «.   Ha?iiig  no  power 

of  |>ercrWing  Utte ;  having  no  relish  or  power 

of  ttimuUtinfE  the  piiltte  ;   having  no  |M>wer 

<»f  giving  pleasure ;  hitipid ;  having  no  intei- 

lectual  gust. 
TASTELESSNESS,  tistljs-njf,  t.     Insi* 

pidit^,  want  of  relish  ;   want  of  perception  of 

taste  ;  want  of  iiiU- llcctnal  relish. 
To  TATTER,  tittif,  t.  €.  To  tear,  to  rondi 

io  make  agged, 
TATTER,  tit't&r, «.  A  ng,n  flattering  rag. 
TATTERDEMAUON,  tAt.tir^^4iAl'yin, 

t.    A  ragged  fellow.    A  low  word. 
To  TATTLE,  tlftl^  o. «.  406.     To  pmto,  to 

Ulk  idlj. 
TATTLE,  tlt1],f.  Prmte,  idle  chat,  trifling 

talk. 
TATTLER,  tlttl-ir,  t.     An  Mle  talker,  a 

T JfrrOO,  tit.tM',  f .  Tliebeatofdroinby 

which  soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 
TAVERN ,  ttf'firo,  f .    A  how e  where  winO 

is  sold,  and  drinkers  are  enterUiiird. 
TA VERNKEEPER,  UY'Jm.kiip.ir,   \ 
TAVERNMAN,tiT'ftm.m4n,  $  " 

Oiic  who  keeps  a  tavern. 
TAtXJHT,  tlwt,  «IS,  t9S.     Piet  and  part 

pass.  I'f  Tcack. 
To  TAUNT,  lint,  or  tlwnt,  r.e.  To  reproach, 

to  insalt,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

t^  I  ksvs  every  ortkoipla  In  the  laaxaagt  sgalasl 
■w  iM  Ike  prvtorcae*  t  give  to  the  irst  sooad  of  UiU 
word,  exrcpt  Mr.  Clphlascoa  {  sad  kis  «allK>r1ty  as  u» 
aaalogifl  OMlweigks  every  oilier^     I  see  bo  good  rca< 


mm  wkf  Uis  wwd  skoeld  have  the  brood  soood  of  «. 
amd  not  mmii,  Ummi,  Mmmm,Jmtmi,  omI  Ike  proper 
••me  Sttuukrti  nor  U  my  ear  nach  BcrMUtmil  lo 
Iir«r  k  so  proooancod.— See  Saumitr,  Hmuni,  sod 
Prtael(do»,No.  ri« 

TAUNT,  tint, «.  »I4.  Tnanlt,  scoff,  reproach. 
TAUNTER,  tiof  ir, «. 96.  One  who  UunU, 

repniadMs,  or  insolts.  ^ 
TAUNTINGLY,  tinllng-U,  ad.    Wilh  in- 

•ult,  scuAngly,  with  contumdj. 
TAUTOLOGICAL,    tiw.t&.lM)i>kil,    a. 

Repeating  the  same  thing. 
TAUTOLOGIST,  tlw-lill^jlrt,   t.     One 

svbo  repeats  the  M«sa  thina  over  and  over. 
TAUTOLOGY,  tlw-tilltj*,  f.  618.    Me- 

psiitSDn  of  the  ta»e  words,  or  of  the  Mme 

sense  in  different  words.      .     . 
TAUTOPHONY,  tiw-tdf A-n^,  f.    A  anc- 

«ceaioe  lepetition  td  the  laew  suond. 

tT  I  have  los«  wished  lokMsftlMs  word  Mo  my 
Vauofcolmy.  Itaes  a  toa^ielioa  o#  tu  oOlity  U  cvo* 
wroiag  oa  Uw  sooods  of  words,  hot  was  daiorrod  for 
mnmn  o#  on  aothorUy  from  aoy  of  oor  DicUoaortw, 
whewt  «P«<*  reading  Ike  ^9ry  Ivarnod  sod  Ingeotoai 
Bway  oo  the  rtoMdtM  of  tkc  Grtvli  sod  l^io  Lao* 
•wa^os,  I  foood  Ike  word  osee  la  ovaeUy  Mmm  OMoiier, 
wlBSclt  bImws  tho  propriety,  sad  evco  escmilsy,  ff 
•4Dpttat  II.  The  fasraod  aolkor  says,  **  Tko  mMi  «&■ 
Cra^dioary  tmmtapAmf  wldck  ko  (Kosialklusl  awn. 
CVmm.  b  lliat  of  ikr  vowHt  *  tod  i|.  In  tbt  pr upvr  ■  4Ynri 
^  tw  g«M«d«am  U(  awl  ^Iw^-On  tkt  PtwmmtM  ^ 
e*^  arttMmm4lMUmi,ntmtmi  priatodfor  BoMoo. 

To  TAW,  tiw,  e.  a.  fll9.     To  dreoi  white 
leather.  eonMOrjulv  called  Alam  lealiier,   in 
comradislinction  /lum  Tan  ieatlier,  tJuit  wkUh 
ie  dressed  with  hark. 
TAW,  tiw, «.    A  aiaH»le  to  play  wHh. 
TAWDRINESS,   tiw'dr^.nH,   «•      TInael 
y,  fliMrj  too  ottetitatioos. 
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TAWDRY,  taw'dr^^e.  219.    Meanly  showy, 

splendid  withool  cost. 
TAWNY,  tlw'n*,  a.  219.      Yellow,  Uke 

things  tanned. 
TAX,  liks,  f .  An  impoat,  a  tribnte  impoaed, 

an  ei cise.  a  Ullage ;  charge,  censure. 
ToTAX,  tlks,r.  a.    To  load  with  impoata ; 

to  charge,  to  oensnre,  to  accuse. 
TAAXBLE,  tlkst-hl,  e.  405.     Tliatmay 

be  taied. 
TAXATION,  tika-l'shSn,  t.    The  act  oC 

loading  with  ta&es,  ioipost,  tax ',  accusation, 

scatidal. 
TAXER,tlkf'ir,«.W.    Ho  wbo  taxei. 
TEA,t^,f.»7.   A  Cbineae  plant,  of  which 

the  infosioD  bet  UteJj  been  mach  drank  in 

TO  l^CH,  tttab,  r.  a.  M«.;  fret,  and 
port.  pa«.  Taeght,  sometimes  Teached,  which 
If  now  obsolete.  To  insUuct,  to  inform ;  Co 
deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words  to  be 
learned  ;  to  show,  to  exhibit  so  as  to  imp«eas 
ap<m  the  mind  ;  lo  tell,  to  give  intelligence. 

To  TEACH,  t*Uh  e.  a.  127.  To  perform 
the  uAoe  of  an  instructor. 

TEACHABLE,  liuh^lbl,  e.  406.  Docfle, 
tuscewlive  of  instruction. 

TEACHABLENESS.  ttt»h'l-bl-n4a,f.  !>•- 
cilitv,  wlinn|!i»ess  t"  learn,  capadty  to  learn. 

TEACHER,  tiub'4r,  f.  W.  One  wbo 
teaches,  an  Instructor,  preceptor ;  a  preaclier, 
one  wIk)  it  te  deliver  doctrbie  to  the  people. 

TEAD,tMe,f.  A  torch,  a  flambeao.  Ob- 
S4ilefe 

TEAOUE,  ti*f ,  f.  t2T,  flT.  A  name  of 
contempt  used  for  an  L^tnan. 

TEAL,  tile,  f.  227.    A  wild  fowl. 

TEAM,  time,  «.  227.  A  nomber  of  hortei 
or  oxen  drawing  at  c>nce  tiie  same  carriage ; 
any  number  passing  in  a  liite. 

TEAR,  tire,«.  227.  The  water  whicb  Tiolent 
paasiim  forces  fiom  the  eyes ;  aity  moistare 
trickling  in  drops. 

TEAR,  tkie,  f.  71,  MO.    A  rent,  a  iiaare. 

r^  TWIoconveaWocv  of  kevloeiwo  words,  «#dW. 
feiOHl  tlgntacailoos.  wrlltro  alike,  aad  proaoooeod 
dUrerriilly.  Is  vvldml  io  Iblt  and  ll*«  ptccrdiac  word , 
and  ibii  roe«>Avvntencr  li  porhapt  grrstcr  ikaa  Ikal 
wliar*  the  (Htkofi afAy  U  diaoreal  and  tlir  pfoooaclo- 
%mm  llm  same ;  Ml  perhaps  Ihe  tpnum  iMoovealoare 
I*  lb*  fof  mer.  wiMrv  Ibe  ortbofropby  la  Ike  same,  aad 
llw  pt«*na»dailoo  ditfereaL— Oee  BmtU 
To  TEAR,  tire, ».  e.;  pret  Tore ;  anclenUy 
pert.  pais.  Tom.    To  puU  in  pieces,  to  lace- 
rate, to  rend  :  to  laniate,  tu  wound  with  any 
sharp  point  drawn  along ;   to  break  by  vio- 
lence  ;  to  divide  vieleatiy.  to  scatler  ;  to  puU 
with  vMileoee,  to  drive  eioiently ;   to  take 
away  by  sudden  violence. 
TeTEAR,tki«.  r.n-    To  ftima,  to  ntre,  to 

rani  turbelentiv. 
TEARER,   ti'rir,  f.OS.    Hewhorendaor 


TEARFALUNO.tWfiWlnfja.    Tender, 

•hH«lintf  lear% 

TEARFUL,  tiretil,  a.    Weaplaf.  fWl  of 

To'T'EASE,tiae,e.e.t27.  Tocombori»- 
ravel  wiml  i.r  ftat  ;  lo  scratch  cloth  in  order  to 
Icvol  the  nap .  to  torment  with  importeni^. 

TEASER,  ti-xAr,  t .  08.  Any  tbing  tkat  tot- 
menu  by  iaceuatM  ivportiittity. 
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a.      Pregnant^  pro- 


TEM  TEM 

TEAT,  the,  «.  927,  233.     The  dag  of  a 

TECHNICAL,  tlk'nekil,  a.  t53.    Belong. 

iiii;  t()  artfi,  not  in  cuinrauii  or  popular  use. 
TECHY,  tluh'4, «.  3o2.     Peevish,  fretful, 

irritable.  ' 

TECTONICK,  tlk-t^1k,  a.  609.    PertaiD- 

ill;  to  building. 
To  TEP,  rfd,  V,  a.    To  Uy  grass  newly 

mown  in  rows. 
TEDDEB,  tld'd&r.  t.    A  rope  with  which 

a  horse  is  tied  in  the  field,  that  he  may  not 


pasture  too  wide  ;  any  thing  by  which  one  ii 
restrained. — See  Tether. 

TE  DEUM,  t^d^'im,  f.  A  hymn  of  the 
Church,  so  called  from  the  two  first  words  of 
the  Latin.  .  .  , 

TEDIOUS,  tl'dt-is.  or  t^Ol-is,  a.  298, 294. 
Wearisome  by  continuance,  troablesomCf  irk- 
some ;  wearisome  by  prolixity  ;  slow. 

TEDIOUSLY,  ti'd4.&s.l4,or  t^^-As-l^,  ad. 
294.    In  such  a  manner  «s  to  wearv. 

TEDIOUSN£SS,t^d^&8-nls,ortQ4-fis-nls, 
I.  Wearisomeness  by  cootinaanoe  -,  prolixity ; 
quality  of  wearjing. 

To  TEEM,  t^m,  v.  n.  246.  To  briog  yoimg ; 
to  be  pregiisut,  to  engender  young;  to  te 
full,  to  be  charged  as  a  breeding  animal. 

To  TEEM,  t^im,  e.o.  To  bring  fprth,  to 
pri>duce ;  to  pour. 

TEEMER,  t^^m'&r,  s.  98.     One  tiiat  brings 

t^mI^l,  t^^m'ril, 

TEEMLESS,  ti^mais,  a.  Unfmitfnl,  not 
prolifick. 

TEEN,tien,f.   Sorrow,  grief.    Obsolete. 

TEENS,  dknzj  $.  The  years  reckoned  by 
the  termination  Teen,  as  thirteen,  loarteen. 

TEETH,  t^^ti^    The  phiral  of  Tooth. 

TEGUMENT,  tig'&.m&it,  f.  CoTer,  the 
outward  part. 

TEIL  TREE,  ttletrU,  t.  Linden  or  lime 
tree. 

TEINT,  tint,  f .  Coloor,  touch  of  the  pencil. 

TELEGRAPH,  tlr^-grif,  t.  An  instm- 
roent  that  answers  tlie  ejid  of  writing  by  con- 
veying intelligence  to  a  distance  through  the 
means  of  signals.— Mioion. 

TELESCOPE,  tll1^-sk6pe,s.  A  long  glass 
by  which  disunt  ohji^ts  are  viewed. 

TELESCOPICAL,tll.l^'SkV^.kil,  a.  S18. 
Belonging  tn  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a  distance. 

To  TELL,  till,  e.  a. ;  pret.  and  part,  pan. 
Told.  To  otter,  to  express,  to  speak  ;  to  re- 
late ;  to  teach,  to  inform ;  to  discover,  to  be- 
tray ;  to  count,  to  number ;  to  make  excuses. 

To  T'eLL,  till,  r.  n.  To  give  an  account,  to 
make  report 

TELLER,  tellOr,  f .  98.  One  who  tells  or 
relates ;  one  who  numbers ;  a  Teller  is  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Exchenuer. 

TELLTALE,  tll'tlle,  f..  One  who  giTes 
malicious  information,  one  who  carries  ofil- 
ciout  intelligence. 

TEMERARIOUS,  tlm4r4V^.fis,  a.  Rash, 
heady;  careless,  hrfdless. 

TEMERITY,  i^-m^r'Ub,  t.    Rashness,  un- 

rra«oiial)lr  c<»ntcinpt  «rt' danger. 
To  TEM  VEUy  tem'pi'jr,  r.  a.  98.     To  mix  so 
as  that  uiK.'  port  quniiiif^  the  utlier  ;   to 
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pound,  to  form  by  mixture  ;   1  _     . 

mingle  logethcj  to  a  proper  consistence;  %m 
accommixTate,  to  modify  ;  to  soften,  lo  mollify, 
to  assuage,  to  sooth  ;  to  form  metals  to  a  pn>> 
)ier  degree  of  hardness. 

TEMPER,  tim'pfir,  s.    Doe  mintiire  «f  c«i- 
trary  qualities  ;  middle  course,  mean  or  s—- 
dium  ;  constitution  of  body ;  dispmilio««C 
mind  ;  constitutional  frame  of  mind  ;   ■ode 
ration  ;  state  to  which  metals  are  redooed. 

TEMPERAMENT,  tlsi'jpir'A-"*^  s,  Goa- 
stitution,  stKte  with  respect  t<i  the  predaMs- 
nance  of  any  quality  j   nednua,  the  BiilBWi 

TEMPERAMENTAL,    tfcn-pfc  I  ■farH, 

a.    Constitutional..       ,    ^ 
TEMPERANCE,  tWpir.inse,  *.  88,    Mm- 

deration,  opposed  to  gluttony  and  <irunh— 

ness ;  patience,  calmness,  sedateness,  owdcna^ 

tion  ot  passion. 
TEMPERATE,  tlm'pfe^te,  a.  91.      Net 

excessive,  moderate  in  decree  of  any  qualitj  ; 

moderate  in  meat  and  drink  ;  free  fiom  ardort 

T^PmATELY,tim'plr.ite.l*,«f.  Mo- 
derktely,  not  exoessivetv ;  calmly,  witk^i^ 
▼iolenoe  of  passion  i  without  gluttony  or  fax- 

TE%PERATENESS,   t*ti>«r4te.n*a. 
Freedom  from  excesses,  mediocrity ;  cahnn 
coolness  of  mind.  •    a    . 

TEMPERATURE,  tlBi'plr4.tAre,  s.  Oo»- 
stitution  of  nature,  degree  of  an^  <^aalkjrs; 
mediocrity,  due  balance  of  contraneiies ;  mo- 
deration, freedom  from  nredorainant  p«»Mu«. 

TEMPERED,  tim'pir'd,  a.  W9.  Diapoacrf 
with  regard  to  the  passions. 

TEMPEST,  tim'pist,  s.  The  utmost  rle- 
lence  of  ihc  wind  i  any  tumult,  comimiiiiia, 
perturbation.  «.    ,.        . 

To  TEMPEST,  tjm'p^t,  r.  a.  To  distnrb  m 

TeSiPES'P^BEATEN,   tlm'p*st-b^-en,   a. 

.  Shattered  with  storni<«. 
TEMPEST-TOST,  tftm'pest-tftst, «.    Dfiv«B 

about  by  storms^       »        »     *  .i    i         - 
TEMP^TIVlTY,tADa.pi»4lT'M^s.   Sen- 

sonabteiiess.  »  .   .  •  jr  — 

TEMPESTUOUS,  tlm-pis'tsh4-4s,  «.  4SL 

Stormy,  turbulent. 
TEMPLAR,  t&n'plir,  s.  88.    A  itouet  li 

the  law. 
TEMPLE,  tim'pl,  s.  405.    A  pla 

priated  to  acu  of  religion ;  boiidinis « 

priated  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  anonu 

building  in  agartien;  the  upper  part  ^ths 

sides  of  the  head. 
TEMPORAL,  tlm'p^rll.  a.  55T,  170.  Meo- 

sured  by  time,  not  eternal ;  secular,  not  cc- 

ck>siastical ;    not  spiritual ;    placed    at    the 

TEMPORALITY,  t*«-pA-rll'^,  7  s.    Se- 
TEMPORALS,  t&i'p^ils,  S    «!•» 

poAseauons,  nut  ecclesiastick  rights. 
TEMPORALLY,  aiat»^-rtl4,  «tf.      WiA 

respect  to  this  life.  ^        .    ^      .  - 

TEMPORALTY.  tlm'pA-ril-t*,  s.  ITO.  TU 

laiiy,  secular  people ;  secul*  possesaanaa. 
TEMPORANEOUS,     timpA-r^n^&s,     «. 

TeJu^rTrINESS,  t^m'pA-rl-r*-Js,  s. 
The  stale  of  being  temnoiary. 
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TEN  TEN 
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TENACIOUS,  t^-nVthfts,  a.  tST.  Grasping 
hard,  inclined  to  hold  U»t,  not  willine  !•>  let 
BO  ;  relrntive  ;  baring  parU  ditpotcd  to  ad- 
here to  each  other ;  colkr^ve. 

TENANCY,  tio'ln-s^,  «.  Tenporary  pot- 
•eisiojt  of  what  belongs  to  another. 

TENANT,  dtk'iniy  $.  That  bolda  of  an- 
other ;  oue  that  on  certain  couditiont  has  teio- 
porarj  postettUm,  and  uses  the  propert?  of 

To  TENANT,  On'litt,  r.  o.  644.    To  hold 

on  errtain  condithint. 
TENANTABLE,  tlii1at4.bl,  €.  405.  Such 

as  maj  be  held  bv  a  tenant. 
TEN  ANTLESS,  dnlnt-lja,  a.  Vnocciipied, 

nnpossessed. 
TENCH,  tliiih,«.  661.    Apondfiah. 


TEMPORARY,  t&ii)»^di.rt,  a.  ITO, 

iug  only  fur  a  limited  time. 
To  TEMPORIZE,  tlia'pA-rbe,  r.  a.     To 

delay,  to  prt^'Crastiuate ;  to  comply  witli  the 

timet  or  occasions. 
TEMPORIZER,  tJm'p^rUir,!.  08.    One 

that  coropUes   with   times  or  occasions,   a 

tftromer. 
To  TEMPT,  l2mt,  «.  c.  419.    To  foUcit  to 

iU  ;  to  entice  by  presenting  tome  pleaiaie  or 

advantage  to  Uie  mind  :  to  provolie. 
TEMFTABLE,  tjm'ci4>l.  c.      liable   to 

temptation ;  obnotioas  to  bad  influence. 
TEBffPTER,  tJBlir,  f.06.     OnewbofoU- 

ciu  to  ill,  an  enlicer ;  the  infernal  solicitor  to 

evil. 

TEMPTATION,  tkt-tl'ihiii,  f.     Tbc  act 
of  tempting,  solicitation  to  ill,  enticement; 
tho  state  of  being  tempted  ;  that  which  is  of- 
fered to  the  niiidas  a  motiiee  to  iH. 
TEMULENT,  tim'^-llnt, «.     Dmnkeiiy  ia- 

toxicated  with  strong  liquor. 
TEN,  tiny  c    Tbe  decimal  Bmnber,  twice 

flee. 
TENABLE.  tla'A.bl,  c.     Snob  aa  may  be 
maintained  against  opposition,  tach  as  may 
be  held  against  attacks. 

fy  Tb«  qasedfy  of  « io  the  iraC  qrUaMs  of  tkU 
woe d,  sad  lu  reUtivM  tent$,  ttmtr,  aad  lemcre.  It 
oee  of  the  hmmi  patsllag  dlflcvltMS  of  prooandatioa. 
How  dlf«r«ctly  this  letter  la  pronoaaerd  bv  dUTereot 
speakart  may  ba  (aibered  from  a  vlaw  of  tboec  ortbo* 
cpliia  wko  have  marked  tli«  qaaaniy  oTtba  vowcb: 
tinMbie,  timet,  thur,  tenure. 
tinmt^U,    -     -     - 


Kamrkk, 
Varea, 


I^iry. 
W.J^abilmi, 


tenabU, 
tinmbU, 
tinmbU, 
Ihmbte, 


timet, 

tenet, 
temt, 

thtet, 
tenet, 


Fry. 


thmbie, 
tinmbU, 


timet, 
tenet. 


tiner, 

timer, 

timer, 

timer, 
timer, 

timer, 
timer, 

finer. 


tinure, 

tinmre, 
tinure. 
tinmre. 
tinmre, 
tinmre. 


tinure, 
tinmre, 
tenure. 


ElpblaMoB,  .— 

rr«NB  thlt  sarvey  of  oar  Dklloaarks  we  aod  ikefn 
aaMnrm  only  ia  llie  word  tener,  Tkey  i.rc  oearly 
cqaaJiy  divMed  oa  tha  wont  tenet ;  aad  If  »lm(lltuac 
were  lo  decide.  It  woald  l>«  clearly  la  favour  of  Ibc 
abovt  vowel  la  Ibto  word,  as  well  as  In  temer.  They 
ara  bolb  Uila  words,  and  boUi  have  iba  eowal  tbon 
!•  iIm  original.  Tkb,  bowever.  U  ao  reasoo  wiih 
'  Iboer  wbo  aademaad  the  aaalogy  of  Knf  Uffb  pronan. 
rUll«w,  for  trewtmr,  miner,  Ac.  bava  the  fti H  vowel 
aaort  la  Latin,  544 ;  bat  It  taAclentlv  sbowt  tb«  par- 
Uailty  of  tba  ear  to  tbe  ebort  vowel  la  word*  of  ibis 
forwi.  as  Is  avidcat  la  Iba  word  temmmt.  Tbe  word 
temmiie  savms  ralbar  derived  from  tbe  Krearb  temu' 
bU  Uma  Ibr  Lalla  tenee,  and.  bvlag  of  a  diffcfcnt 
C-*mi«  CMnea  aader  a  dlttcrenl  aaalogy.  Tbe  tenalna* 
lioo  mble,  lbon|h  derived  from  tb«  Lirfia  ehUU,  U  fre- 
av««lly  aaoexed  lo  mere  Eagllsb  words,  at  ptemeurm- 
bie,  fm*tmrubU,iu.  and  tberrfOra mahre mi  aiieraiiort 
In  ilie  ecceal  or  ^aanCHy  of  Ibe  word  f  i  »b^b  it  It 
aabloinad,  AOI.  But  as  l«n«6le  «Mt  be  coaOdrred  •» 
a  eiinple  In  our  Un^aa^,  tbc  iborteaing  power  tif  tli« 
aMte-peoalilmale  accent  alone  leems  todctrrmlar  ihc 
qonniHy  of  lb«  Aral  aylUble  of  tblt  word,  wbkb,  like 
geiedfU.  frebmbte,  4cc.  aa*  tbe  abort  qaaailty  **!  tbe 
ovigiaai  Latin  to  piced;  a  plea  wbich  aeemt  to  bavc 
•o«i«  wvlgbt  in  »ufdt  of  Ibia  termlDStlnn.  wbrre  the 
antrprniittlniMe  a<-<eut  spprsra  to  hav**  le#t  indeenre 
tittn  In  moM  <>f  the  uibrr  rIaMee  f4  wofda.— 4*e  PIih 
rai*le,  thm  wuf  U  tenure  areata  inclined  to  leagtben 
%Um  aral  vuwel.  in  urdrr  to  dittiogiiUb  llaelf  frota 
tmar  i  and  aa  iheie  areao  cnod  rcai*'Ma  for  »hefteo« 
Ug  ti.lbla  reawin  acenw  »«aicieot  lo  lern  the  balaace 
im  K«  ta«oar.c#en  II  a  bad  not  aaalogy  aad  sacb  a 
araiSbt  of  aaagt  o«  Its  aide. 


ToTEND,  tliMl,r.€.  To  watch,  to  caard, 
to  acoompany  as  an  assistant  or  defoim ;  to 
attend,  to  accompany  ;  lo  beattcntiva  la. 

To  TEND,  tjnd,  v.  a.  To  aM>Te  towards  a 
certain  point  or  place ;  to  be  directed  to  any 
end  or  purpose ;  to  conuibule ;  lo  attend,  to 
wait  as  dep«ndents. 

TENDANCE,  tlo'dlnae,  t .  8S.  Atteadaaee, 
•tale  o#especUtion  ;  attendance,  act  of  wait- 
ing ;  care,  act  of  tending 

TENDENCE,  t&s'dlnte.   7  s.  68.     Direc- 

TENDENCY,  tla'dJMf,/  tionorcoorae 
towards  any  pUce  or  object;  direction  or 
ccmrse  towards  any  inference  or  result,  drift. 

TENDER,  t&^Ar,  a.  08.  Soft,  eaiily  im- 
pressed  or  injured  ;  sensible,  easily  pained, 
stKin  sore ;  eneminate.  emascaUte.  delicate ; 
exciting  kind  concern;  compansiunate,  aniioos 
for  another's  good  ;  susceptible  of  soft  pas- 
sions ;  amorous^  rxpresaive  of  tJie  softer  p«s- 
sions ;  gentle,  mild,  oowiHing  lo  pain  ;  ytning. 
weak,  aa,  Tender  age* 

To  TENDER,  tin5d6r,  r.  a.  To  oiler,  to 
exhibit,  to  propoae  U*  acceptance  ;  to  liold,  to 
esteem ;  to  regard  with  kinrlness. 

TENDER,  tin'd&r,  a.  Otfer,  propoaal  to 
acceptance  ;  regard,  kind  cuncem.  In  this 
last  sense  not  in  um;.  , 

TENDEK-HEAItTED,  t^ndir-blrfid,  a. 
Of  a  s<»ft  cnnipassioiiate  dtspokition. 

TEN DERLINO,  and^r-lbt;,  «.  4 10.  Tbe 
first  horns  of  a  deer ;  a  fondhng. 

TENDERLY,  tln'd6r.U,  ad.  In  a  tender 
manner,  mildly,  gently,  softly.  Itlndly. 

TENDERNESS,  tio'd&r.nis,  «.  The  atato 
of  being  tender,  susceptibility  of  imprrasiun ; 
state  olbeing  easily  hurt,  sureitcss  ;  suacrpti- 
bility  of  the  softer  patai«»na  ;  kind  aticniiun  ; 
anxiety  fur  tlir  good  of  aiiotlier  ;  aciupuloos- 
no«s,  caution  ;  soft  pathoa  ofex^>rfS»i  n. 

TENDINOUS,  tin'd*.nO»,  a.  Sinewy, 
containing  trndoii9,  o'ntutihg  of  lendnns. 

TENDON,  t^'dfin,  *.  166.  A  sinew,  a 
lit:ature  by  wliich  ihr  joints  are  nineed. 

TENDKILL,  tendril.  #.      The  daap  of  a 


viite.  or  other  climbing  plant. 
.  ENEBRICOSE.  l^n^h-rf.k 
TENEBRIOIS,  t^n^^ri-.Oa, 


TENEBRICOSE.  l^n^h-r^kW,    Ja.  liT. 
•     '      "  }  Dark, 

cloomy. 


TENEBROSITV,  l^n-^bria'^l^,  #.    Dark- 

iiria.  ipUntrn. 

TENEMENT,  tin'i-mlat,  t.      Any  tbing 

\»M  by  a  tenant. 
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TENERITY,  ti-nlr'^.t^,  t.     Tenderness. 
TENESMUS,  ti-nlz'mfis,  «.     Needing  to 

go  to  stool. 
TENET,  t^n'o^  t.  99.     It  is  sometimes 
wrUt«fii  Tffint ;  position,  principle,  opinion. 
—See  Tenable. 
TENNIS,  ten'nls, «.   A  play  at  which  a  ball 

is  driven  with  a  racket. 
TENOUR,  or  TENOR,  tln'nJr,  it    Con- 
tinuity of  state,  constant  mode,  manner  of 
coutinuiiy ;  sou^e  contained,  j^neral  coorte or 
drift ;  a  sound  in  musick. — See  Tenable. 

TENSE,  t&ue,  a.  481.  Stretched^  stiff,not 
lax. 

TENSE,  tlnse,  «.  A  Tanatioa  of  the  rerb 
to  siffiiify  time. 

TENSENESS,  tinsa'ols,  s.  ContmetkiD, 
lOHsiui),  the  contrary  to  Laxity. 

TENSIBLE,  t^  s^.bl,  «.  496.  Capable  of 
being  extended. 

TENMLE,  tinsil,  tk  140.  Capable  of  OL. 
tension. 

T£N8iON,  t&i'sh&n,  t.  The  act  of  stretch- 
iiigt  the  state  of  being  stretched. 

TENSIVE,  t^'slr,  «.  158,  428.  GiTing  a 
•eMation  of  stitifn^ss  or  oontraction. 

TENSURE,  ten'shAre,  s.  461.  The  act  of 
stretching,  or  state  of  being  stretched,  the 
eontMry  to  LaxatioB  or  Lstity. 

TENT,  tint,  s.    A  soldier's  mereable  lodg- 

'  ing-place,conimonty  made  of  canvass  extended 
opon  poles ;  any  temporary  habitation,  a  pa- 
vilion ;  a  roll  of  lint  put  into  a  sure  ;  a  species 
of  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Gallicia,  inf 
Spain. 

To  TENT,  tint,  e.  n.  To  lodge  as  in  a  tent, 
to  tabernacle. 

To  TENT,  tint,  v.  a.  To  search  as  with  a 
medical  tent. 

TENTATION,  tin-tJt'sh&n,  s.  Trial,  tempta- 
«»on. 

TENTATIVE,  tin'ti-tlT,  a.  612.  Trying, 
essaying.    ,     , 

TENTED,  tlnf  6d,  a.    Covered  with  tents. 

TENTER,  t&'t&r,  s.  98.  A  hook  on  which 
things  arc  stretched. — To  he  on  Uie  Tenters, 
to  be  on  the  stretch,  to  be  in  diflicalties. 

To  TENTER,  tln'tfir,  r.  a.  To  stretch  by 
hooks. 

To  TENTER,  tint&r,  v.  a.  To  admit  ex- 
tension. 

TENTH,  ihukf  a.  First  after  the  aioth, 
ordinal  often. 

TENTH,  tInM,  s.    The  tenth ;  Uthe. 

TENTHLY,    tlnth'lk,  ad.      In  the  tenth 

TENTWORT,  tlnt'wirt,  i .     A  plant. 
TENUITY,  tl.nu'i-ti, «.  Thinness,  exility, 

sroalln«s9,  minuteness. 
TENUOUS,  tlnn^-Qs, a.     Thin,  small,  mi- 

nute. 
TENURE,  t^n6re,  f.    Tennre  is  the  man- 

ner  whereby  tenements  are  liulden  of  tlir ir 

luffdt. — See  Tenable. 
TEPEFACTION,  tlp-l-flk'shOn,  t.     The 

act  of  warming  to  a  small  degree. 
TEPID,  tinid,  0.  644.    Lukewarm,  warm 

in  a  »mn!l  degree. 

TEPIDITY, tkymtk, s.   LokewamMis. 
020 


TEPOR,  t^'pir,  f.  160,  644.    Lokfvim. 

ness,  gentle  heat. 
TERCE,  tirse,  f.  properly  TBrrce.   A  ves- 
sel ooHtaining  forty-two  gaikias  of  visr.  Ikr 
third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 
TEREBINTHINATE,t#r.r^44a'l6i^^ 
91.  > 

TEREBINTHINE,ar.f^bia'il^l46.   J 

a.    Consisting  of  turpentine,  mised  with  w- 

pentine. 
To  TEREBRATE,  tjr^brke,  v.  «.   T^ 

bore,  to  perforate,  to  pierce. 
TEREBRATION,  t^-r^-br^shia,  a.  Ill 

act  of  boring  or  piercing. 
TERGEMINOl^,llr.jjgi^Uis,a.  Tk» 

fold. 
TERGIVERSATION,  tlr^ih-rh-A'At 

.Shift,  suNter^ge,  evasion. 
TERM,  llrm,  s.      Limit,   boaadity;  tb 

Word  by  #hich  a  thing  is  expresaed ;  w»h, 

language  ;   cotidftiun,   stipolatkM ;  tmt  k 

whidi  any  thing  lasU ;    in  lew.  Oie  tiai  ■ 

which  the  triUouals  or  places  of  jadgmcatv 

open. 
To  TERM,  t*nn,  r.  «.    To  name,  to  ctD. 
TERMA6ANCY,tlr'ml.giM^«.   T^uls^ 

lence,  turoultuousness. 
TERMAGANT,  tlrmi-glnt,  a.  88.    Ti- 

nultuous,  torbuleat ;   quarrelsome,  scoUii^ 

furious. 
TERMAGANT,  tJr'ml-giiiC,  s.    AieoM,' 

brawling  turbulent  Woman. 
TERMINABLE,  tlrW-nl-bl,  a.    Vm^ 

hie,  that  admits  of  bounds. 
To  TERMINATE,  t&'mi.nite,  r.  «.    T. 

bound,  to  limit ;  to  put  an  eitd  to. 
ToTERlVnNATE,t«r'm^-iiite,r.a.    T»W 

limited,  to  end,  to  have  an  end,  to  sltia^ 

end.  .  _ 

TERMINATION,  t*r-m*-nJi  sh Jo,  ••  TV 

act  of  limiting  or  bounding  ;    brfotid,  ^ 

end,  conclusion  ;   end  of  wurds  as  rttwi  ^ 

tlieir  sit:ni6catious. 
TERMINTUUS,  tlr-minUis,  «.  A  tn»« 
TERMLESS,  tirml^,  a.  UaUmited,  hsm^ 

less. 
TERMLY,  tjrml^,  od.    Termbyteim 
TERNARY,  t*r'ni^4,    )  a.     The  wm^ 
TERNION,  tifn^.&n,     J     Three. 
TERRACE,  t^ris, «.  91.     A  smaD  -f^ 

of  earth  covered  with  grass  ;  a  raised  «»»^ 
TERRAQUEOUS,  tlr-riliw^-is,  a.   €>» 

posed  of  land  and  water. 
TERRENE,   tjr-rine',  a.      Earthly,  » 

restrittl. 
TERREOUS,  t jr*!^-^,  a.    Earthy,  cas^ 

ing  of  earth.  ,     ,       .  , 

TERRESTRI AL,  tlrrfe^r^-il, a.    EtfiW*. 

not  celestial ;   coUMSliaic  of  earth,  tcrmw*- 
ToTERRESTRWT,t^r.r*s'tr*^,r.a.   T 

reduce  to  the  state  of  earth. 
TERRESTRIOUS,  t^r-r^tr^-is,  a,    T» 

reoos,  earthy ,  cuiisi «iiug  of  earth. 
TERRIBLE,  tii^r^-bl.  «.  406,  160.    Dr^ 

ful,  formidable,  causing  fesr ;  great,  spw^ 

offend  ;  aoolloquiai  hyperbole. 
TERRIBLENESS,  tir'rc-bl-nif,  •«     f* 

roidableness,  the  quality  of   beiag  •««*' 

dreadfulness.         .      .  .-- 

TfiMUBLY,  l&'rtblt,  cd.     Dft^W 
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from  tkttMer  to  teMtr;  and  ytt  nylMm  eaa  b« 
clearer  Ibaa  lu  dcrivatien  fiom  Uie  ftl|k  wor4  /n^ 
dUr,  wkidi  Janiua  eaplalM  to  be  a  i^e  by  whjch 
boraea  €tr  ofber  oatiia  are  cWd  lo  keep  thrm  from 
Mravlac ;  and  tbU,  bt  taya,  aadoobtedly  comta  from 
the  IrUb  tead^  a  rope.  White  Skiaacr,  %rttbo«l  kit 
saaai  Jadiemetit.  deHveait  from  tbe  Lallli  temi^r,  be> 
raate  It  tealralna  eallle  from  atmytaf  Bot  cboofb 
Utker  U  macb  more  in  ate  tbao  ttm^tr,  U  la  ccrtataljr 
■oi  ao  let iilmatolf  formed,  aod  oagbA  aot  to  bav«  Ibo 
prefereoeo. 

TETRAGONAL,    atrlf^'K^'ii^*    ••    ^l^* 

Square. 
TETRARCH,  tc'trirk,  or  tlfrirlc,  f.     A 

RoMMo  guf  e/tior  ot  the  fuurlh  part  uf  a  pro* 

▼incc 

t^  Mr.  SberMaa.  Mr.  Seott.  aad  Mr.  Perry,  va 
for  tb«  flrat  i*roo«iaciatlon  of  tbla  arord,  aikl  fcieba 
aaa  and  EatWk  Iter  Ibe  lecood.  Let  Iboae  wbo  pimd 
the  Latia  qaaaUty  for  Ibe  abort 
Prtai«iplea,  No.  A4^ 
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TET  THA 

llr  16T,  B5t  16S*4&be  171,  ttb  17t,  btU  ITS— 2tl  SO^-plind  tIt—lAiii  466,  mtt  40QI 
fDrmidabljr,  m  as  to  fttic  fear ;  Tiolentlj,  very 

TERRIER,   llrV^ir,  «.— See  Tarria-.    A 

duff  Uiai  follows  bit  nme  onder  sround. 
TERRIFICK,  tlrrlmk, «.  MO.     Dreadfol, 

cautiag  trm>r. 
To  TERRIFY,  Ur'r^.fl,  v.  «.    To  fright,  to 

ahock  witii  fear,  to  make  afraid. 
TERRITORY,  tjr'r^^tur-^,  ».  S57.    Land, 

cuuntrj.  dorainiun,  district. — See  Domaiiek, 
TERROR,  tir'rftr,  1. 160.     Fear  commuoi- 

cated  ;  fear  recrived  ;  the  cause  of  fear. 
TRRSE,  tjrte,  c  Smooth  ;  cleanly  written, 

oeat. 
TERTIAN,  tir'flh&D,  «.  88.     Ij  an  ague  in- 

lermitting  but  one  dajr»  so  thai  there  aia  two 

fits  III  three  days. 
TESSELATED.tls'sA.li-tM,  a.  Variegated 

bv  iquarea. 
TEST,  tiat,  f.    The  copel  by  which  refiocn 

Irj  their  metaU ;  trial,  examinalioii,  us  hy  liit 

copel ;   meant  of  trial ;    that  wiih  which  anjr 

thing  is  cumparrd  in  order  to  prove  its  |;enu> 

inrnrss  ;  diiCrinjinHtiri-  clMtacleri^tick. 
TESTACEOUS,  t^  ti'shiis,  a.  557.     Con- 

aistioK  of  sitclls,  coinposed  of  shells  ;  having 

contintioni,  not  juintcd   shells,    opposed  to 

CrusLacei»ut. 
TESTAMENT,  tls'ti-m2nt,«.    A  will,  any 

wriliuK  directing  llie  disposal  of  tlie  posmt* 

lions  of  a  man  aecrase<l  :  the  name  of  each  of 

Uie  volanirs  of  the  Holy  Scriptare. 
TESTAMENTARY,     tistlmin'tlr^     a. 

iiiven  by  ««iii«  contained  in  wills. 
TESTATE,  t^t&te,it.  Having  made  a  will. 
TESTATOR,  t^  U'tfir,  *.   166.    One  who 

leaves  a  will. 

TESTATRIX,  tfe-titrlka,  $.     A   woman 

who  leaves  a  will. 
TESTED,  titt^,  a.    Tried  by  a  teat 
TESTER,  ifot'dr,  s.  98.      A  sixpence ;  the 

Covrr  uf  ti  bed. 

TBSTrCLE,  tM^kl,  s.  405.     An  orgtn  of 

serd  in  animal*. 
TESTIFICATION,  tis-t^f^-kl'shin,  s.  The 

act  of  wiii»es»iiig. 

TESTIFICATOR,  tis-t^f&ki  tir,  f .     One 

who  witnesses. 
TESTIFIER,  t«s't^nftr,s.  621.    One  who 

testifies. 
To  TESTIFY,  tis'tt-fl,  e.a.  183.    To  wit- 

aesa,  lo  ^ruve,  to  give  evidruce. 
T»  TESTIFY,  t^'t^-fl,v.  a.   TawitMaa,to 

give  cvidei»ce  of  any  (Kilnl. 
TESTILY,  tis-t^l^  atf.      Fretlblly,  pee- 

TEStAiONuL    tia.t^mAii^4tl,  s.      A 

writing  produced  hj  an>  one  as  an  evidence 

flif  himself. 
TESTIMONY,  tisl^mftn.^,  t.  557.    Erl- 

dtaor  given,  proof :  publick  evilences  ;  open 

attestation,  profes«lnii.»Sec  iAiosesCkilt. 
TESTINESS,  tM^a«s,  t.    Moroaeaesa. 
TESTY,  ti't*,  a.    Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to 

TETCll?,'t^h'^,a.    Prowanl,  peevish. 
TETE-A-TETE,    tAte'ltite',    ad.     Freneh. 

Chf^bv  j.wl. 
TETKfeR,  i^TH'ir,  s.  469.       A  string  by 

which  cattle  a^c  i>rt<J  from  pMturing  luu  wiUr. 

t?  Alloar|eri«offn|dMrsaanBtopr««Brttlftword 
^  '*M«r,  tic«pi  BaraUv  aad  Jaaiaa»  wbo  ral^  ai 


TETRARCHY,  tit'trlr-ki,  568.  )  man  go- 
vernment. ^ 

TETR  A  STICK,  t*-trls'tlk, «.  509.  An  epi- 
gram or  staiiaa  of  futir  verses. 

TETTTER,  tif tfir,  $,  98.  A  scab,  a  ictiff,  a 
ringworm. 

TEUTONICK.  f&.t6n'?k,  a.  Spoken  by  tb6 
Tentones,  or  ancient  Genaans. — Maum. 

TEXT,  tjkst,  f .  That  on  which  a  commaal 
is  written  ;  >«iilenoe  of  scripture. 

TEXTILF.,  t^'tjl,  a.  U6.  Woven,  capable 
of  h«tny  winren. 

TEXTUARY,  tiks'Uh&i-r^.a.  463.  Coti* 
uined  in  the  teal ;   serving  as  a  tc&l,  autliori- 

TEXTUARIST,   tlkslshA-i-rlst    s.     One 

ready  in  the  te&t  of  scripture,  a  diviae  well 

versed  in  scripture. 
TEXTURE,  t^ks'tf  hAre,  t .  461.    The  act  of 

weaving ;   a  web,  a  thing  woven  ;   manner  of 

wraviiift  with  respect  eitlier  to  form  or  OMtter ; 

ditp(»«ition  of  tlic  parts  of  b«>dies. 
TH A  N,  tiiAb,  atf.  466.    A  particle  placed  in 

compariaun  afkar  Ibe  Comparative  adjective. 
THANE,  ihkne,  s.  466.    An  old  tMe  of  ho- 

i^iur.  perltaps  equivalent  lo  Bart»ii. 
To  THANK,    lUngk,  a.  a.  408,  466.    Tb 

rrtum  aekiiuwiedgmeiits  for  any  favoat  or 

kindness;   H  based  ofien  in  a  contrary  or 

ironical  sense. 
THANKS,  fOagka,  s.     Acknowledflnest 

paid  (ur  lavunr  or  kindness,  capiesaloii  of 

THANKFUL,  fOngk^n.    Fnllofgntti. 

lude.  ready  to  acknowledge  good  received. 

THANKFULLY.  lUngk'fiU,  ad.  With 
lively  and  aralefal  aense  or  ready  aoknov- 
Irdgmrnt  of  good  received. 

THANKLESS,  fUngklft,  a.  UnCbanklnl, 
ungrateful,  making  iio  aclinowledpmcnt ',  not 
deserving  or  n«»t  likely  to  gahn  tlianks. 

THANKLESSNESS,lkingkl«a-nla,a.  In- 
gratitude, bilure  to  ackuowkdge   gwod  ia« 

THANKOFFERING,  fktngk.erfb-lng,  t. 

Otfering  paid  in  acknowledgment  of  mercy. 
THANKSGIVING.     Iking  .sglv-Uif,     s. 

Crlrl.ia'iCMi  of  m»-rcy. 

THANKWORTHY,     IklngkVftr-Tn*,    a. 

Deserving  KmMtude 
THAT,  Tiill,prea.dm,  60.  Not  this,  bnl  tha 

olher^  it  lomctinies  Kf  ves  to  uee  *be  lepaii* 
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tion  of  a  word  or  words  foregoing ;  oppoted  Co 
Thi*.  as.  The  Other  to  Ooe ;  when  This  and 
That  relate  to  foref^oing  words.  This  is  referred 
to  the  latter,  and  That  to  the  former  ;  such 
as ;  that  which,  what ;  the  thing  j  by  way  of 
emineuce. 

f^  When  this  wcrd  it  used  as  a  pronoao  demon 
tinitivc,  it  has  Always  an  accent  od   it.  aud  is  tieard 
distiuct  y  rhyming   wiili  hat,  imo/,  ftc.    Thus   to 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  ▼.  f . 
**  Eut»  of  the  two,  less  daof  *roos  is  th'  offence 
"  I'u  lire  our  patience  tlian  mislead  oor  sense : 
**  Some  few  io  that,  bat  nnrabcrs  err  in  this; 
••  Ten  ceosore  wronc  for  one  who  writes  amiss.** 
Here  the  word  thnt  is  as  dieiinctly  pronoanced  as 
any  other  accented  word  in  the  language. 

THAT,  tnitjpron.  rel.  Which,  relating  to 
an  antecedent  thing ;  who,  relating  to  an  ante- 
cedent person. 

t^  When  this  word  is  a  relatStv  premMB,  and  Is 
arranged  in  a  sentence  with  other  words.  It  never 
esn  have  an  aeecnt,  and  is  therefore  mach  less  dis> 
tiuctlv  proaoBoccd  than  the  foregoing  word.  In  this 
case  Um  m  goes  into  that  obscare  sound  it  generally 
lias  when  nnacccnt»d,  88,  as  may  be  heard  in  pro- 
noanciu^  it  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's  £s* 
say  on  Criticism.  ▼.  aST : 
"  True  wit  is  nature  to  sdvantage  dress*d, 
**  What  on  was  Iboogbi.  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed  ; 
"  Something,  whose  troth',  convinc'd  at  sight,  we  find, 
**  That  gives  ns  bacli  the  image  of  oor  mind." 
Here  we  find  the  a  so  ohscnred  as  to  approach  nearly 
to  short  u  ;  and,  withoot  any  perceptible  difference 
In  the  sound,  the  word  might  be  written  thut,  9Z, 

THAT,  THdt,  cofvunci,  SO,  466.    Becaiise ; 

noting  a  conseaaence ;  noting  indication; 
noting  a  final  end. — In  That,  as  oeing. 

ty  What  has  been  observed  of  the  pronunciation  of 
thUword,  when  a  relative  pronoun.  Is  perfectly  appli- 
■  [her  case  it 


cable  to  it  when  a  conjunction  ;  in  either 
has  the  accent,  and  necessarily  ^ocs  Into  an  obscare 
•oand  like  short  «.     Thus  in  the  foliewUtg  passage 
frem  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  : 
**  The  velgar  thus  through  imitation  err : 
**  As  oft*  the  Icarn'il,  by  being  singular  i 
"  So  mnch  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that,  if  the  throng 
**  By  chance  go  right,  they  pnrpoaely  go  wroaig.** 
Here  the  coajouctlon  that  Is  pronoanced  with  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  obscarity  as  when  a  relative 
pronoun. 

The  word  that,  by  belag  sometimes  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  somt'times  a  relative,  and  sometimes  a  coa- 
Junction,  may  produce  a  quadruple  repetitioD  of  the 
aamc  word,  which,  though  not  elegant,  is  strictly 
ffiinimalical;  a  repetition  which  Is,  perhaps,  peculiar 
to  iJie  Eogliih  iaugaage.     This  Is  hureonronsly  cxem* 

Jliflfd  by  Mr.  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No.  80,  In  the 
utl  Remonstrance  of  affronted  'fhat,  where  be  brings  In 
this  word,  declartug  bow  aseful  it  had  been  to  a  great 
orator,  who,  in  a  speech  to  the  Lords,  had  said,  "  My 
Lords,  with  humble  snbmiuion,  that  that  I  say  is, 
that  that  that  that  gentlrman  has  advanced  Is  not 
that  that  he  should  have  proved  to  your  Lordships." 
In  the  pronunciation  of  ibis  passage,  it  is  plain  that 
the  word  that,  which  Is  not  printed  in  iiaiicks.  Is  pro- 
nounced neariv  as  if  written  thut.  1  am  sensible  of 
the  delicacy  of  ibe  obscure  sound  of  this  o.  and  there- 
fore do  iiot  offer  m  as  a  perfect  equivalent,  bat  as  tlie 
nearest  approach  to  it,  and  as  the  means  of  pointing 
out  the  power  of  the  accent,  and  its  Importance  in  a»- 
crrtalnlng  the  *mt ;  lor  if  all  th*;»e  wunU  were  pro 
iiounc«d  rqnally  distinct,  it  is  plain  thr  sense  would 
heoi'tcured  ;  nnd  so  lUhle  are  the  relstivc,  the  con< 
iiiiiciion,  and  the  demonstrative,  to  tie  confounded, 
that  some  writers  have  distingnlthed  the  latter  by 
printinte  it  in  iiMlick*.  TltoM  whu  wish  to  are  the 
moil  profonnd  «n«l  ingrniuus  investigation  of  the 
^rAininaticil  origin  of  thrte  wuidt  must  contult 
ll"iiic  Tt'v.Ufj  IHirrsioHs  oj  PurU}/. 

THAT(  H,  //litsh,  s.  IGO.     Straw  laid  upon 

tljc  toj»ul  a  l»oii»«.  to  krt'p  out  the  weather. 
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To  THATCH,  fUtah,  r.  e.    To  ctm  M 

with  straw. 
THATCHER,  fUuh'&r,  •.  Om  wkoMVfn 

houses  witli  straw. 
To  THAW,  aJw,  r.  n.  466.  To  grow  Bqvid 

after  congelation,  to  lueft ;   to  remit  the  cM 
which  had  caused  frost. 
To  THAW,  <Aiw,  «.  a.     To  melt  whit  wu 

congealed. 
TH  A  W,fMw,«.Lique faction  of  aDytkiig  too- 
gealed  ;  wartnth.  such  a^  liquefies  confflatircw 
THE,  Tni,  or  THe,  article,  466.  Ttie  article 

noting  a  particular  thing ;    before  a  vowd.  £ 

is  comroouly  cut  off  in  verse. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan  baa  given  us  these  two  laednW 
pronouncing  this  wufd,  but  has  not  told  as  «k«a  n 
are  to  use  ooe,  aed  when  the  oihrr.  To  Mpfi y  iS« 
deficiency,  therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  «in 
fAeis  prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  etmft-r.iA 
it  has  a  short  sound,  little  more  tbsn  Uie  MMikJ  tt  ti 
without  the  e  ;  and  when  It  precedes  a  wnrti  kctiu»( 
with  a  vowel,  the  ei«  sounded  plainly  ana  uirtiaib^ 
This  difference  will  be  perceptible  by  cv*npaita|  ut 
pen,  the  hand,  Su,  with  f*e  eU,  the  mir,  kc.,fii» 
difference  of  this  word  before  amdetitM  and  mtdrm 
la  the  following  couplet  of  Pope : 

*'  Some  foreign  writers,  some  oor  own,  dsspiai ; 

*  The  anclcnU  only,  or  the  moderns,  prite  * 

A  very  imperfect  way  of  proDooncluf  diis  ««4 
very  frequently  arises  in  ver»e,  where  the  poei.lwai 
preservation  of  the  metre,  cats  off  e  by  an  m^vm*^ 
and  unites  the  article  to  the  following  word.  TUspr* 
nnnciatlou  depraves  the  sound  of  the  verse  «W 
necessity,  as  the  syllable  formed  by  e  Is  so  short  sio 
admit  of  being  sounded  with  the  preceding  syltitL 
so  as  not  to  increaae  the  number  of  s>llaUcs  Is  •* 
ear,  or  to  hurt  the  melody. 

"  Tls  hard  te  say  if  greater  want  of  »iOI 

"  Appear  in  writing  or  In  jodglng  M ; 

**  But,  of  the  two,  less  dang'roos  Is  th'  oilpoee 

"  To  tire  oor  patience  than  mislead  oar  senie" 

"  Him  the  Almichty  Power 

•*  Harl'd  headlong  flaminf  from  rV  ethereal  A). 

'*  With  hideous  niin  snd  coratmstion.  down 

**  To  b<»ttomless  perdition,  there  to  dweH 

'*  In  adamanUne  chains  and  peaal  fire, 

"  Who  durst  deiy  th'  Omalpoteai  to  araw.*^^ 

In  these  examples  we  see  the  partiele  the  majt^^ 
form  a  distiact  syllable  or  not.  la  the  third  iaefr«o 
Pope  the  first  lAe  forms  a  distinct  syltaMe,  bstttr  «• 
cond  is  sunk  into  the  sneceedlof  noon.  The  sows  wtj 
be  observed  of  this  particle  In  the  fir«,  uum*,  ^ 
sixth  lines  In  the  poarage  from  If  Utow  :  bM  whsi  v 
pesra  strange  is,  that  tliongh  the  particle  the  b^^ 
a  vowel,  and  shortened  by  an  apoalrophe,  do*  •* 
oarment  the  nuasber  of  syllableo,  it  U  really  F* 
nounced  longewthan  where  It  ftarms  a  syllabU,  saS* 
not  thns  shortelfcd  by  elision.  Thia  la  opforMft  Is  a 
third  line  from  Pope :        * 

"  But,  of  the  two,  lees  dang'roaa  to  f  A*  o9e»et.' 

1\t  reason  why  the  first  the,  tho«ch  P«*rf^ 
shorter  than  the  second,  forms  a  syllaMaw  wd«"** 
cond  does  not,  ateou  to  arise  from  the  ••••■■■■•V' 
the  vowels,  which,  thoogh  leoKtheoed  in  •^Tj 
still  be  pronounced  with  ooelmpnise  of  the  »» 
Thus,  when  s  consonant  follows  the  pot  tide  rM.  ** 
find  two  distinct  hnpolse*.  thoagh  the  e  todio^- 
but  when  a  vowel  follows  the,  the  impelaeoa  lit  ^ 
tide  slides  over  as  It  were  to  the  coowants^i"*;^ 
ceeding  syllable  without  forming  tore  diauortiy*^ 
nearly  as  if  a  y  were  Interposed,  and  tac  ww»  •*• 
wriitrn  th'poj^ence,  th' Yommijufleml,  Ac. 

1  woold  nut,  bowevrr,  besopposetl  loilMJf*""'' 
the  practice  or  elirtiuK  the  c  bdore  a  vowet  *^^*fz 
when  the  verse  rcqoiret  it :  this  prartke  lsf#en*rf 
good  sense ;  and  the  ft.ai  line  in  the  •••'••'•^^U!! 
tun  shows  the  necrSMiy  of  making  the  "^TJT 
wht-n  it  is,  and  whm  it  i»  not,  to  b«  eH*rd ;  ••■ 
wi»h  to  reform  is  the  prartice  of  >b<wir»*»t  «**  '^ 
ilie  ear,  and  thus  minrins  and  impevertao*** 
•ound  of  the  verse  withoot  ueccssUy. 
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air  107,  oat  16ft-t&be  171,  Ah  ITS,  bin  ITS— ill  S9»-.fltKl  tit— liUn4aO,  nu  400. 
Belonging  to  a 


THEArtAL,lUl.trll,€. 

thestrr. 

THEATRE,  lA^l4ir,  f.  416,  470.    A  place 

in  which  'ihowt  are  exhibited,  •  plajr-boiue  ; 

a  pUce  rising  bv  steps  like  a  theatre. 

THEATRICK,<AMi'tHk,409.7    a.    Seen- 

THEATRICAL.  Mi-illrMcll,  J    ick,iuit- 

ing  a  theatre,  pertaiiitne  tr>  a  theatre. 
THEATRICALLY,  lAf4l*tri.k4l-*,a<<.    In 

a  niaiiiier  soiting  tlic  sta^e. 
THEE,  TH^,  406.     The  obliqoe  lingular 

of  Thou.  56. 
TH EFT,  ikid,  $.  466.    The  act  of  steaUog ; 

tt>e  thing  ttuleii. 
THEIR,  TfiJtre,  a.  460.     Of  them  ;  the  pro- 
iioun  iHissesstve  from  They. — Theirs  is  used 
when  anjr  UiiriK  comet  between  the  possessive 
ond  substantive. 
THEIST.  lA^lat,  t.     One  who  believea  in 

Gv4. — MasM. 
THEM,  TM^,  8.  466.     The  oblique  cate  of 

Thev. 
THEME,  tkhme,  t.  466.      A   subject  on 
which  one  speaks  or  writes ;    a  short  dissorta- 
lk»n  written  bjr  bojsnnany  topick  ;  the  origi- 
nal word  witence  otiicrs  are  derived. 
THEMSELVES,   TNlmseWa',    «.      These 
vrrjr  persons  ;   the  obhque  case  of  They  and 
Selves. 
THEN,  Tii^Q,  od.  466.      At  that  time  ;   af- 
irf  wards,  iuinicdiatrlj^  afterwards,  sufia  after- 
srarda :  in  tJiat  case,  tn  consequence  j    iliere- 
fbre,   fur  this  reason  ;    at  another  trine,  as, 
Nuw  and   ilieo,    at   one    tioie  and  oth*  r ; 
that  time. 
THENCE,  THJnse,    «.    466.      From    that' 

place  ;  fruru  that  time  ;  tor  that  reavui, 
THENCEFORTH,  TN^ose'forfA,  ad.    From 

I  hat  time. 
THENCKFORWARD,  TM^nsc-rtrVlrd.oJ. 

On  frwm  that  time. 

rHEOCRACY,M^6k'kr|.si,f.  470,518.  Go- 

vrrnment  imniediatelv  superintended  by  God. 

rHEOCHATICAL,<A^A.krit't^.kAl,a.  Re- 

lating  to  a  i;<'vernmcnt  admiitistcrt-d  by  G'>d. 

FHEI^OONY,  M^-.ig'g^n^,  $.  618.     The 

^esieralion  of  the  g«Kl». 
rHEOLOOUN.  thUAh'jUn,  «.     A  di- 

vine  ;  a  professi»r  of  diviniiv. 

r>iliOLOCICAL,lA*4.l6a'j4.kll,  e.    Re- 

ialiiij{  to  the  science  of  divinity. 
rH  EOLOGICA  LLY,  thh'U6d']i^ki\4,  ad. 

According  to  the  principlrs  of  tlteology. 
rWEC)L001ST.lAi.<jTlA-j?tt,f.     A  divine, 

ooe  studious  in  tJie  scirnce  uf  divinity. 
:*HEOLOQUE,  lAi'A-lig,  t.  6I0.  A  divine, 

0oe  versed  in  diviniiv. 

•«EOLOOY,   ihh4r\6-i^,    s.  518.      Di- 

winitv. 
-HEdMACHY,  lAi^m'l.k^.  i.    The  6ght 

ai^inst  the  gods  by  the  giaiiU.—Ser  Mono- 

'  llEC)RBO,  lA^ifOjA,  f.     A  large  lute  for 

fkiayink'  a  thorouiih  bass. 
'MEOREM,  thi^'i^-t^m,  §.  170.     A  position 

gMut  down  •«  a  settled  truth. 
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THEORETICAL,  lA^4^t'ti.klL     •> 

THEORETICK,  <AM  rlfik,  f        ■ 

THBORICAL.fA^.ir^kil,  f     • 

THEORICK,  tkh-^T^k,  609.  J 

Speculative,  drpendhig  rtn  theorv  r»r  specula* 
tion,  terminating  in  ttieory  or  speculation. 

THEORETICALLY,  lAt^^-rlf^kil-c,  e<f. 
Speculatively,  not  practically. 

THEORICK,  fA^^rlk,t.  610.  A  ipeca. 
latist,  one  who  knows  only  spcculatkjn,  not 
practice. 

THEORICALLY,  lAWi'i.klU,  a.  Specu- 
latively.  nut  |iriictically. 

THEORIST,  fAi'A-rItt,  #.  A  specnlatist, 
one  given  to  sDeciilation. 

THEORY,  lAM-ri,  $.  170.  Speculation, 
not  practice ;  sclieroe.  plan  or  system  yel  sub- 
sisting only  in  the  mhid. 

THERAPEimCK,  fAlr-l-pi'tlk,  a.  Cu- 
rative, teaching  or  endeavouring  Uie  core  of 
diseases. 

THERE,  THire,  md,  M.  In  that  place;  U 
is  opp<»sed  to  Here  ;  an  exclamation  directing 
something  at  a  distance. 

THEREABOUT,  Tiilrci  bSJt,     )<id.  Near 

THEREABOUTS,  THirci-b^iu,)  that 
f*iace  ;  nearly,  near  that  humber,  quantity, 
or  state  ;  conceriiing  that  matter. 

THERE  A  FTER,  TMlrelftlir,  ad.  Accord- 
ing  to  that,  accordingly. 

THEREAT,  Tiikrclt',  ml.  At  that,  on  that 
ncc-  uiit  ;  at  that  place. 

THEREBY,  Tukre-bl',  ad.  By  that,  by 
rorMtis  of  that. 

THEREFORE,  Tii^r  fAre,  «J.  04.  For  that, 
for  this,  for  tliit  rraxm,  in  cunseoucixe  ;  hi  re- 
turn for  this,  in  recompeitsc  for  this  or  for  thaL 
^  ti  h  not  «  Ihtir  ttraner  that  luhnsoQ  shoald  not 

bsvc  ontkcd  tbat  ikb  word  1«  schlnm  usrd  u  an  ad- 

vrrb.  bat  aliaoMslways  m  a  con)aortloa. 

THEREFROM,  Tnkre-frtJm',  ad.  From  that, 

from  this. 
THFJtEIN,  TH&re.in',  ad.    In  that,  in  this. 
TH  KREI NTO,  THkre-ln-t^',  od.    Into  that, 

into  th's. 
TH  EREOF,  THkrc^r,  od.  J77.    Of  that,  of 

this. 
TH  EREON,  THkre.6u',  ad.    On  that. 
THEREOUT,  THkre-2Af,  ad.    Out  of  that 
THERETO,  TMkrc-tA',  )     v  ^  .u  . 

THEREUNTO, TH4re.in.t&,i  •••Tothat 
THEREUPON,   Tfiire.&p^',   «d.     Upon 

that,  in  c«»nscquence  "f  tliat ;  iramedtatelv. 
THEREUNDER, TMkre&nd&r, ad.    Under 

that. 

THEREWITH,  Tfikre-wIfV,  ad.  With  that; 

immediatrlv.— See  Fortkwitk. 
THEREWltHAL,  THkrewifA4U',  ml.  0?«f 

and  ah<'Ve  ;  at  the  sadie  time :  witli  tliat. 
THERIACAL,  fAc-aikll,  a.606.    Medi- 
cinal, phvsictU 
THERMO'METEIt,  f Air.ro6m'^t&r,  s.  618. 

An  instruiitent  fur  measuring  the  brat  of  tha 

air,  or  of  any  matter, 
THERMOMETKICAL,lAir.m&^t'tr^Ul, 

a.  4<9B.     Rrlatiiig  to  tlie  measure  of  lieat, 
THERMOSCOPE,  fAlr'roi  skV*  «•     An 

instrument  by  Mhich  the  degrees  of  heat  are 

diicovcrrd 
THESE,  TM^xe,  pron.    The  plural  of  Thlf. 

Opposed  to  I  hv.se ;    1  liese  rcUlcs  to  the  pec* 
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•ons  or  Uilnss  last  iQtiitioncd,  and  ThoH  to 

th«  first*  466. 
THESIS,  Me'«ia,  s.    A  pogition,  sonething; 

laid  du«n  aiilritiativclv  or  negatively. 
THEUROIC,  tkh-yjlk,   a,      RelaUog  to 

theurgt. 
THEURGY,  thHfjh,  9.     The  jpower  of 


doing  tapcmatural  thingvby  la' 

as  by  praver  to  God. 

THE^y  thh,   f.      Qntlity,   mamiert;   in 

Shakespeare  it  seeraa  to  signify' brawu  or  bolk. 

THEY,  rnky  a.  In  the  obtiqae  case  Them, 
the  plural  of  He  or  Site.  Tlie  nien,  the  wo- 
men, the  persons  ;  those  nten,  those  women, 
nppoaed  to  some  others.  466. 

THICK,  tk\k,  a.  466.  Not  thin;  dense, 
nut  rare,  grosa ;  rauddy,^  fecj*<»t ,  f^at  in 
circumference  ;  frecjuent,  in  quick  succession, 
with  little  intermission  ;  close^  not  divided  by 
much  space,  crowded  ;  not  easily  pervious, 
set  witn  things  close  to  each  other ;  coarse, 
not  thin;  without  proper  intervals  of  articu- 
lation. 

THICK,  th\ky  9,  400.  The  thickest  part,  or 
tiiue  when  any  thing  is  thickest.— Through 
Thiek  and  Thin,  whatever  is  in  the  wav. 

THICK,  th\k,  ad.  Frequently,  fast ;  clo»e\j ; 
to  a  great  depth. —  lliick  and  threefold,  in 
quick  succession,  in  great  nurohers. 

To  THICKEN,  (AlkVn,  p.  a.  lOS.  To  make 
thick  ;  (o  romke  close,  to  fill  up  interstices  ; 
to  condense,  to  concrete  ;  to  strengthen,  to 
confirm  ;  to  make  frequent ;  to  make  close  or 
nunierf)us. 

To  THICKEN,  ffclk'k'n,  v,  n.  To  grow 
tliick  ;  tu  }:ruw  dense  or  muddy  ;  to  concrete, 
to  be  coiisuiidaled  ;  to  grow  close  or  nume- 
rous ;  to  grow  quick. 

THICKET,  tfdk%  #.  09.  A  close  knot  or 
tuft  of  trees,  Ji  close  wood. 

THICKLY,  lAikle,  a/L  Deeply,  to  a  great 
qaaiitity. 

THICKNESS,  thlWuln,  s.  The  sUte  of 
being  thick,  density  ;  quantity  of  matter  in- 
terposed ;  space  taken  up  by  matter  inter- 
posed f  quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some 
considerable  depth ;  consistence,  grossness, 
iraperviousness,  closeness  ;  want  of  sharp- 
ness, want  of  quickness. 

THICRSKULLED,  eAlk'skftl'd,  a.  DnU, 
stiiiiid. 

THICKSET,  tklWnlt,  #.    Close  planted. 

THICKSKIN,rAik'skin,f.  A  coarse  gfOM 
mail.     Old  cant  word. 

THIEF,  M^K  1.275,466.  One  who  takes 
wiMit  bebncs  to  another  -,  an  escresoriice  in 
the  snuflf  of  a  candle. 

THIEPCATCHER,  /ib^4rkiuh-&r,)f.    One 

THIEFTAKER,  i***ft4-k<!tr,  J  whose 
bosiness  it  to  detect  thieves. 

To  THIEVE,  thkhv.v,  n.  27$.  To  steal,  to 
practise  theft. 

THIEVERY,  ihhh^lr-^,  s.  The  practice 
of  kteaiiiip  ;  t!i«t  which  is  stolen. 

THIEVISH,  M^^T'ish,  a.  Oiren  to  itealing, 
practising  theft ;  secret,  sly. 

THIEVISHLY,  ikkkf^Ah,  U.     Like  a 

thief. 

THIEVTSHNESS,«ik^Tlsb.nh,f.    Dispo- 

sltion  to  steal,  h«bit  of  stealing. 
WIGH,  IM,  f.  466.    The  thiffh  inelidMtll 
between  the  buttocks  and  the  anee. 
634 


THILL,  tkX  $.  406.  The  shafts  «U««tfi 

THILL-HORSR,  lAirbSrse,   )i.  IW^ 

THILLLER,  Mindr,  S    hone,  tk 

horse  that  goes  between  the  iftsfts. 

THIMBLE,  Mfmlil,  s.  403,466.  AnrUl 
cover  by  which  women  secure  their  ii|«n 
from  the  needle. 

THIME,  time,  i.  471.  Properly  Tl^.  A 
fragrant  herb  from  whrcii  tlie  bets  tf«  Uf 
posed  to  draw  h«iney. 

THIN,  «*!n,  a.  466.  Not  thick ;  f»e,  »< 
dense ;  not  close,  separaw  by  \v%t  sfwo 
not  closely  compact  or  accumulated ;  uul 
rSR  abound  tng ,  lean,  alias,  kiendcr. 

THIN,  *Aln,  ad.     Not  thickly. 

To  THIN,  lAin,  v.  a.  To  make  tkia  or  ru 
not  to  thicken  ;  to  make  kess  dote  or  as* 
rous ;  to  attenuate. 

THINE,  THbe,  prM.  466.  Bchmg^  '' 
relating  to  thee. 

THING,  f Aing,  s .  466.    Whatrrer  is,  a«t « 
person ;  it  is  used  in  contempt ;  it  b  owe 
persons  in  contempt,  or  sometimes  wit*  •*" 

To  THINK,«Ahigk,  r.  ss.  406. ;  fteL  no«k. 
To  have  ideas,  to  compare  terms  or  tlM««.  k 
reason;  tojudj|e,  tooondudv.  lo  dalmaw 
to  intend  ;  to  imagine,  to  Ikiicy ;  to  bs««.« 
meditate;  tu  recollect,  toobaartc;  tsjs^ 
to  conclode. 

To  THINK,  tk!ngk,v.  0.60, 466.    Ts  im 

fine,  to  image  in  the  mind,  to  umctl**-— ^ 
'hifik  mudi,  to  grudn. 
THINKER,  Mbgkfr,  s.   96.      Om  «k 

thinks. 
THINKING,  fklngklns,  s.  410.    Ingim 

tion,  cogiution,  iodgment. 
THINLY>  alnlj,  ad.      Not  thicUi;  *« 

closely,  not  numerously. 
THINNESS,  iAln'nis  t.    The  eoatis?» 

Thickness, eiility,  tenuity;    scard^i  v 

ness,  not  spissitude. 
THIRD,  eA6i4,«.  106.    Tlie  tat  afttfW 

second. 
THIRD,  tAfird,  s.    The  third  part. 
THIRDBOROUGH,  a&rd-bir^  s.    U 

under-constahle. 
THIRDLY,  lAftrdli,  ad.  In  the  Ckird  fkn 
THIRST.  lA&rst,  s.  108.    TiM  n^ia  sata^ 

for  want  of  drink,  want  of  drink  ;  esfcfs^i 

vehement  desire.  i 

To  THIRST,  rtftrst,  r.n.    TnlMvi^^ 

diink,  to  be  tfiirsty  or  athirst  \   to  ha«e  s  * 

hement  desire  for  any  thing. 
THIRSTINE8S,  ekirst't^nia,  a.  nt4i^ 

of  being  thirttf .  . 

THIRSTY,  fkOrst't^, «.    Sniferiif  «ii|J 

drink  ;    |>aincd  for  want  of  drink  ;   py^ 

with  any  vehement  desire,  aa,  bkiad  ■v'*^ 
THIRTEEN,  <A&r't^,  «.  166.    Ite  ^ 

three.  .      . . 

THIRTEENTH, Ikir-tUnlft',  •.    tk^m 

after  the  tenth.     . 
THIRTIETH,  fkir'tWik,   a.    V% 

tenth  thrioe  told. 
THIRTY,  tk&r't^,  a.  106.    TWioe  Urn. 
THIS,  mis,  #rsN.  d«n.    That  w^mk  m  ^ 

sent,  what  is  now  nicntieaed  ;    the  9tai  i 

tore.— This  is  used  foe  This  tiam  ;  tfce  - 

past;   it  if  often  opposed  So  That 

This  and  That  respect  a  fprmer  seaftm 

rdales  to  the  Utter,  Thai  la  tke  iwmw  ■■ 

ber ;  sometimes  it  b  oppoMd  la  Thee** 
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T^rSTLE,  tkysl,  «.  466,  47S.    A  priekly 

««cd  sruwine  in  curn  fields. 
THISTLY,  AU'li,  a.     Orergrowii    wilh 

Uiiitles.  ^      , 

TRITH£R,  TH?TR'&r,   ad,  466.     To    that 

place  ;  it  Is  opposed  to  Hither ;  to  th«t  end, 

to  that  point.         ,      «     « 
THITHERTO,   THlrH'Qr-tA,  luf.     To  that 

end,  »o  fir.  .  '     » 

THITHERWARD,  THiTH'fir.wird,  od.  To- 

wudt  th4t  place. 
THO',  thA,  coiv.  Cootracted  for  Though. 

^  Thi»  eo«ti»ctioa  ae«Rs  uoUiinf .  ait4  oaf  ht  not 
14  h«  ••iiained,  unlru  priatan  ara  as  tkatr  Usi  thift 
tn  •hoitcD  ft  line  10  vena. 

THONO,  <A4ag,  ••    A  strap  or  ftring  of 

leather.  ,     ^    , 

THORACICK,  lU-rlj'ik,«.509.  Belonging 

to  the  brcHSt. 
THORAL,  lU'r^l,  a.  Relating  to  the  bed. 
THORN,  ih^m,  «.  A  prieklj  tree  of  ftoreral 

kinds ;  «  prickle  fcrowiog  ou  the  ihofn-bush  ; 

aoy  thing  troublesome. 
THORNAPPLE,  iiiralp-pl,  «.  A  plant. 
TUORNBACK,  mrn1>4k,«.  A  sea-fith. 
THORNBUT,  iJbirn'bOt,  «.    A  lort  of  aea- 

iik.  ,     . 

THORNY,    lAir'n*,   «.     Fall    of  thorni, 

rovgb,    prickling,    Teiatioiis ;  difficult,  per- 

ptexinir.  ,     ,  ^ 

THOROUOH,  afir'rA,  prtp.  S18.    By  way 

of  oaking  patsaj^e  or  penctratioa ;  by  means 

of,  ctiromonly  written  Thr^uf^k ;  which  tee. 
THOROUGH,  aAf'r6,  a.  S90,  466.    Com- 

plete,  full,  »»erfect;  passage  through. 
THOROUGHFARE,    iJkir^flre,    f.     A 
passage  Uirough,  a  paasage  wiihont  auy  stop 

THOROUGHLY,    Ikir'r^l*,   od.      Com- 

r^ORfioolfpACED.     fkJr'rA.pbte.    a. 

Perfcc 

rHORC  F»- 

niahcd 

rnoRC  •rf* 

Completeljr,  fully. 
'HOSE,  mise,  jrrM.  400.    The  plaral  of 

hoc/,  rah&f  9.  In  the  oblique  casei  sin- 
gular Thee  ;  in  the  plural  Ye;  iu  the  oblique 
cases  plural  You.  The  second  pronoun  pcr- 
MMial ;  it  is  used  only  In  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  Unguase.  466. 
D  TUOU.  TH&i,  V.  a.  To  treat  with  fami- 
iiaiilT-     I.ittle  used. 

HoOgH,  thA,  coq/.  466.     Notwithstaad- 
iug  that,  alikuugb.— As  Though,  «•  if,  like 

HOUOHT,    Iktwt    The  preL  and  part 
paaa.  of  Think.  466. 


■DC  III 

small 

UTe* 


tentive,  careful ;  promoting  meditation,  (a- 

▼oorable  to  musing ;  anxious,  siilicitous, 
THOUGHTFULLY,  lAawt'f&l  ^,  ni/.    With 

thoaght  or  consideration,  wMi  sfl*citude. 
THOUOHTFULNE:^S,    fAiwifil-n^,     t. 

Deep  ineditatiun ;  anxiety,  sitiicitude. 
THOUGHTLESS,  f*iwt  1^,  o.    Airy,  gay, 

dissipated  ;  n^glieent,  carcirss.  stupid,  dull. 
THOUGHTLESSLY,       fAlwtl^-l^,     ad. 

Without  ihou|;ht,  carelessly,  itupidly. 
TH0U0HTLESSNF:SS,    r Aawt  l^s-nis,   t. 

Want  of  thnu|{iil.  absence  of  diought. 
THOUGHTSICK,    <Aawf»ik,    a.     Uneasy 

with  rrfl^ciion. 
THOUSAND,  rAA&'zInd,  a.  or  $.  The  num- 
ber of   ten  hundred  ;  proverbially,  a  great 

number. 
THOUSANDTH,  Ikh^'z^ndth,  o.  406.    The 

hundrrdili  ten  times  tuld,  the  ordinal  of  a 

thousand. 
THOWL,  Miil,  $.    The  pin  or  piece  of 

timber  by  which  the  oar  is  kept  steady  in 

rowinfj. 
THRALL^  fkrtwl,  i.  S4,  466.    A  slave,  ono 

who  is  in   the  powrr  uf  another ',  bondage, 

atatif  of  slavery  or  confincaiciit. 
To  THRALL,  Mrlwl,  r.  a.    To  enslave,  to 

hnuii  into  the  powiT  of  ant'ther. 
THRALD'^M,  <Ar^vrl'dim,  i.  IGC.  Slavery, 

servitude. 
THRAPPLE,  Mrlp'pl,  i.   405,  4G0.    The 

windpipe  of  any  animal. 
To  THRASH,  lArdsb,  r.  a.  466.    To  beat 

corn  to  free  it  from  ilie  straw  ;  to  beat,  to 

drub. 
To  THRASH,  fkriih,  r.  a.    To  labour,  to 

drudge. 
THRASHER,  Mrlsh'ftr,  s.  98.    One  who 

thrashes  com. 
THRASHINOFLOOR,  fArdsh'fng.fl&rc,  #. 

An  area  on  which  com  U  beaten. 
THRASONICAL,  a-i-sinntl-kAl,  a.  466. 

Boastful,  brageing. 
THREAD,  tkrid,  t.  SS4.    A  small  line,  a 

small  twist ;  any  thing  continued  in  a  course, 

uniform  ten*  ur. 
To  THREAD,  tkrld^  r.  a.  466.    To  pass 

through  with  a  thread ;  to  pass  through,  to 

pierce  through. 
THREADBARE,  rArjd^b«,  a.    Deprived 

of  the  nap,  worn  to  the  naked  threads ;  worn 

out,  trite. 
THREADEN,  fkrid'd*n,  a.  IDS.    lilade  of 

thread. 
THREAT,  fkr jt,  s .  3S4,  466.    Menace,  de- 

nunciation  of  ill. 
To  THREAT,  fkrit,  )v.  a.  lOS.    To 

To  THREATEN,  Mrit'fn,  S       menace,  to 

denounce  evil  •,  to  menace,  to  terrify,  or  at* 

tempt  to  terrify  ;  to  menace  by  acti«in. 
THREATEN^,  lArlffn-ftr,  s.  W.    Me* 

nac^r,  one  that  threatens. 
THREATENINGLY,    fkrit't'ning-l*,   ad. 

With  menar^,  in  a  threatening  maiirMrr. 
THREATFUL,  lAr^tYil,  a.  Full  of  threaU. 
THREE,  fikr^^,  a.  246, 406.    Two  and  one ; 

pMverhiallv,  a  small  number. 
THREEFOLD,  fkr^^Tuld,   a.     Thrice  re- 

peated,  cor.'isiing  of  three. 
THREEPENCE,  Mrjp;^nse,  t.     A  small 

silver  coin  valued  ai  tlirice  a  peony. 
S  s 
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THREEPENNY,   #Ar4p'^n-i,  a.    Vulgwr, 

THREEPILE,  ^rifc'pile,  «.    An  old  name 

for  eood  velvet. 
TOREEPILED,  Mri^pU'd,  a.     Set  with  a 

thick  pile  ;  in  anf>iher  place  il  seems  to  mean 

pile*!  one  on  nutilher. 
THREESCORE,   </*ree'8kdre,    a.     Thnce 

twenty,  sixty.       ,    ,     ,  ^  - 

THRENODY,  Mrln'^^e, «.  466.   A  iong  of 

lameniation.  -       «  , 

THRESHER,  fArJsh'&r,  «.  466.     Properly 

THRESHOLD,  Mrlshliild,*.  The  ground 

or  flep  under  the  door,  entrance,  pitc,  door. 
THREW,  «ArM,tt9.  Pret.  of  Throw. 
THRICE,  rArbe,  af  468.    Three  times ;  a 

word  of  amplification. 
To  THRID,  eJ^d, «.  «.    To  ilide  tlurough  a 

narrow  passage. 
THRIFT,  tht{iXy  f .  466.   Profit,  gain,  riches 

gotten;  parsimony,  frugality,  good  husbandry ; 

THRIFTILY,  *Arteti-l*,«d.  Fmgally,  par- 

stmonidusly.  -    ,     ,  ^ 

THRIFTINESS,  #fcrif ti-nls, ».   Frugality, 

husbandry.  ,      , 

THRIFTLESS,  ffcrlftafis,  a.    Profuse,  ex- 

travagaiit. 
THRIFTY,  tkASah,  a.   Frugal,  8t»aring,  not 

profuse  ;  well  husbanded. 
To  THRILL,  tkx\  r.  a.  460.    To  pierce,  to 

bore,  to  penetrate. 
To  THRILL,  tArft,  v, «.  To  have  the  quality 

of  piercing  ;  t«»  pierce  or  wtmnd  tlic  ear  with 

a  sni  "     '    '  "'  "    *         "*     '         ""'" 


«  iharp  sound  ;  to  feel  a  sharp  tingling 
tion  ;  to  pats  with  a  tingling  sensation. 
To  THRIVE,  efcrlve,  r. «.  ;  T^tt.  Throve, 
Tli.iTed  ;  p«rt.  Thriven.   To  prosper,  to  grow 
rich,  to  advance  in  any  thing  desired. 
THRIVER,  *Ari'vir,  ••  466.  One  that  pros- 
pers, one  that  grows  rich. 
TH  RI VINOLY,  **rlv!ng-l^  od.  In  a  pros- 

perous  way. 
THROAT,  <Ar6te,«.  2«5,  466.  The  forepart 
of  the  neck ;  the  main  road  of  an^  place.— 
To  cut  the  I'hroat,  to  murder,  to  kill  by  vio- 
lence. 
To  THROB,  f fcr6b, r.  n.  466.   To  heave,  to 
beat,  to  rise  as  the  breast ;  to  beat,  to  palpi- 
pate. 
THROB,  thxth^  s.    Heave,  beat,  stroke  of 

palpitation. 
THROE,  *ArA,  t.  »6,  466.     The  pain  of 
travail,   the  atiguish   of   bringing   children ; 
any  extreme  agony,   the  final    and    mortal 
struggle.  , 

To  THROE,  Mr6,  r.  c.   To  put  in  agonies. 

Not  in  use. 
THRONF^  Ifcrftne,  j.  466.  A  royal  scat,  the 
seut  iif  a  king ;  tha  teat  of  a  bi»hop  in  the 
cliiirch. 
To  THRONE,  fJbrAne,  r.  a.  To  enthrone,  to 

•et  on  a  royal  seat. 
THRONG,  tfcrAog,  i.  466.  A  crowd,  a  mul- 
titude prrnsing  aiiHiiist  each  other. 
ToTHRONU,  */*r6ng,  r.  a.    To  crowd,  to 

conir  ill  tumultuous  mululudes. 
To  THRONG, /ftr6ng,  v.  a.    To  oppress  or 
iucomtaode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 
636 


THROSTLE,   fikr6s'sl,   «.  466,  4a.  tit 

thrush,  a  small  singing  bird. 
THROTTLE,   tfcrAt'O,  i .  4«,  4«6.  TW 

windpipe.  ^  ,     , 

To  THROTTLE,  tikMf  U,  r.  a.  To  chosk,  U 

suffocate,  ti»  kiH  by  stopping  the  bieatk 
THROVE,  f*rAve.  The  preL  of  Thrive. 
THROUGH,  thxU,  prep.  tl5.    From  «t4  to 

end  of ;  iiuting^  passage  ',  by  transansswo ;  &j 

means  of.  , ,  _ 

THROUGH,  thiUj  ad.  466.     From  o* 

end  or  side  to  the  other ;  tu  the  end  of  s^ 

THrS'uOHBRED,   fikrU'brid,  a.    Cm 

pletely  educated,  completely  uught   Cm- 
rally  written  Tfc4irmi#Ured.       „   .  ,. 

THROUGHLIOHTED,  rtrW-ll'ttf,  1 
Liifhted  on  both  sidet.    , 

THROUGHLY,  fikr^^  W.  Compltif*' 
fiiMy,  eotirdj.  wholly  ;  withoat  ^f«^' *" 
cereiy.  M«>re  commonlv  written  iasn*f*a 

THROUGHOUT,  ikM-Ulf,  prtp.  H^ 
tiiMugh,  in  every  part  of. 

THROUGHOUT,  ari&^f ,  mi.  £»«! 
where,  in  every  part. 

THROUGHPACED,  rtrW-piste,  e.  ^ 
fpct,  complete.  More  comaftooly  writim* 
pronounced  T^OTvugftpaeed. 

To  THROW,  tkfL  V.  n. ;  pr^t. Tfciew; K 
paa.  Thrown.    To  fling,  ti»  c«st ;  loso**-  ■ 
distant  place  by  any  projectile  force;  i**^ 
to  put  with  any  violence  or  taorall;  *  * 
carelessly,  or  in  haste  ;  to  ventiwe  ttdc- 
caat,  to  strip  off ;  to  emit  hi  any  mamiw  * 
spread  in  haste  ;  to  overtnm  in  wiesiiuf 
driva,  to  send  by  force;  to  make  t»«c»  *' 
distance ;  to  change  by  any  kind  oC  ti-Jec 
—To  Throw  a  way,  to  lose,  to  spend  ia  •» 
to  feject.— To  Throw  by,   to  rrject,  t- 
aside  as  of  no  use. — To  Throw  down.  »  • 
vert,  to  overturn. — To  Throw  off,  to  n^'  *' 
reject,  to  renounce.— To  Tfrrow  out.  ut  o^ 
to  bring  forth  into  act ;  to  distance.  i»  "^ 

I  behind;  toeirct.  to  esprl  ;  to  ejtct.  t-^ 
dude. — ToTI»r«»w  up,  to  resign  an^ivj  ' 
emit,  to  eject,  to  bring  up. 

To  THROW,  thrh,  e.  a.  S24, 466,  T«  f» 
form  the  act  of  casthig ;  to  cast  d*t— ' 
llirow  abont,  to  cast  about,  to  nj  o* 
dients.  .  ^    _. 

THROW,  fkrA,  s.  A  cast^  the  act  of  «*N 
or  throwing;  a  cast  of  dicr.  that  ■•^J 
which  tlie  dice  fall  when  tl>ey  are  c^  •  ^ 
•pace  to  which  any  thing  is  throw* :  i* 
violent  sally  ;  the  agony  of  chiWbirti*-*  ^* 
sense  il  is  written  Tkne. 
THROWER,  MrA^r,f.  One  that  thrs* 
THROWSTER,  f ArA'stfir, «. 

t^  This  word  is  In  ikmm  ot  ov  OUthMmi^  *^ 
I  raistaU  ooU  It  Is  Mioplcd  to  sicMif 9  «m  •♦• '^ 
silk,  or  throws  it  lalo  a  )«rop«r  siat*  i»c  kmm  "^ 
THRUM,  tkrim,  f.  466.    The  endsW** 

ver$'  ilweadt ;  any  coarse  3  *ni. 
To  THRUM,  tkr^aa,  r.  a.   To  graft  «■  f^ 
coarsely.         ,  „         . 

THRUSHr<kr&sh,f.466.    A  small «« 
bird  ;  small,  round,    tui^tfci-a  -•e*'*' 
wt.ich  mppear  first  in  the  wnwih ,  t*^* 
afft^ct  tvtry  part  of  the  anmmtary  <^ 
Cept  the  thick  «!ut«. 
To  THRUST,  *Ar&st,  r.  a     To  r^  * 
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thiof  into  matter,  or  between  bodies;  to  pnth» 
to  rcnMivr  with  violence,  to  drive  ;  to  stab ; 
to  impel,  to  orge :  to  ubtm^  to  intrude. 
To  THRUST,  ^Arftit,  r.  m.  To  make  n  bot- 
til«  path  ;  to  ftfjoecse  in,  to  put  hiuuelf  into 
toy  place  by  nolefice ;  to  intrude ;  to  p«»h 
furwtrdf,  tu  come  violently,  to  tbrong . 
THRUST,  tkrhBt,  $.  4M.    HoftUe  attack 

with  any  pointe<l  riveapon  ;  attanlt,  attack. 
THRUSTER,  t^&at'&r.  a.  He  that  tbriutf. 
THUMB,  thlivi,  8,  317.    The  short  atrong 

fiiifrr  Answering  to  the  other  four. 
To  THUMB,  tklxm^  v.  a.  466.    To  hamUe 

awkwardly. 
THUMBSTALL,M&m'8t2ll,f.406.  A  thim- 

Me 
THUMP,  M&mp,  «.  466.    A  hard  heavy 

d««d  dun  blow  with  tooietbing  blunt. 
To  THUMP,  lA&np,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  doll 

hearr  blows. 
ToTI<UMP,«ik&mp,v.ii.    To  fiaU  or  strike 

with  a  dull  heavy  blow. 
THUBfPER,  Ik&mp'ftr,  t.  06.  Theperaon  or 

thinir  that  thunpi. 
THUNDER,  e4&n'dir,  t.  466.  A  loud  nim- 
Mof  iioite  wlikh  nsoally  followt  lightning ; 
any  loud  iiuiae  or  toiDultoont  violence. 
1^  THUNDER,  (kWdir,  v.  n.   To  make  a 

Joitd*  fodden.  and  terrible  noiae. 
To  THUN  DER,  <A&n'd^,  r. «.  To  emit  with 
iioiic  and  terrour  ;  to  pabPuh  any  denuncia- 
lion  or  threat. 
THUNDERBOLT,  «&ia'dir^t,  a.  licbt- 
niqg,  tbe  arrows  of  Heaven ;   folmluattoo, 
denunciation  properly  eecletiaatical. 
THUNDERCLAP,  lik&n'd&r.Ulp,  #•    Ex- 

ploeiun  of  tli under. 
THUNDERER,  fAon'dar-ftr,  f.   The  power 

thai  ihondera.  ,       •    , 

THUNDEROUS,  tJ^Mftr-ftt,  a.  Producing 

thunder.  ,       ,        --  . 

TH  UNDERSHOWER.  «A(bi'd6r-ah66.6ry  t . 

98    A  rain  aoeompanied  with  thunder. 
THUND£RSTON£,fA6D'a&r-al6ne^  t.    A 
§to$ie  fabulously  supiH>«ed  to  be  emitted  by 
thunder,  a  lliun<lerhnlt. 
To  THUNDERSTRIKE,    M&n'dflr^trlke, 

p,  a.    I'll  blast  or  hurt  with  lightninf. 
FHURIFEROUS,   ikh-tirtit-itB,   a.    618. 

Bearing  frankincense.      .     ,    ^     .      , 
rnURlFICATION,    fA4.r!f.f*-ki'th&n,  a. 
The  act  of  fuming  with  inoenae,  the  act  of 
burfiingt  iDCeose. 

HURSDAY,  thhn^dk,  «.  SSS.     The  fifth 
ilmv  oi  the  w«reh. 
''HOS,  THba,  ad.  466.    In  this  manner,  in 
thJt  wise  ;  to  this  dri;rer.  to  this  quantity. 
o  THWACK,  Mwik,  r.  a.  466.    To  strike 
Willi  aooscthing  blunt  and  heavy,  to  thrcih,  to 

•HM^ACK,  Mwik,  C.85.  A  hard  Wow. 
'HWART,  f  AwArt,  a.  85,  466.    Transverse, 

cr«>«»  to   •  mething  else;  perverse,  Incoavf 

nirtil.  roiacltievous. 
o  THWART,  aw£rt,  e.  a.  To  cross,  to  He 

or  cmue  croa*  any  thing  ;  to  cross,  to  oppose, 

t«  trmvrrae« 

b  THWART,  fAwirt,  r.  n.  To  be  opposite. 
H  W  A  RTl  NO  LY,  f kwirt'ing-i^  ad.    Op« 

poaitcijr,  with  opposition. 
6i7 


THY,  mi,  or  ti4,  pros.  466.    Of  thee,  be- 
longing to  tiMse. 

t^  From  wbal  tMS  h—»  •Irta4tvalit«rv«d  aader  iha 
proDoan  my.  w«  ara  aatotaJly  ltd  to  tappote,  Uiu  ik» 
wort]  f %,  wkta  not  cmpbattea),  oHcki  to  fwllow  iW 
same  aaalof  y,  and  be  proaooaccd  llk«  the,  ss  we  fr*> 
qavnlly  bear  it  oo  tb«  staf e ;  bat  if  wc  rvSrct  tbat 
riradinf  or  rtcitlng  is  •  perfect  pictare  of  speaking,  wa 
sball  be  lailaeed  lu  tMali  tbat.  in  tbls  partiealar.  Um 
Mage  is  wrong.  Tbe  sccoad  personal  pvouoan  lAf  la 
not,  lilia  mf,  tba  common  langnsKc  ofcvcrv  sabject; 
It  Is  a^cd  only  wbrre  tbe  sabject  it  cilbar  rsbed  abova 
common  Ufa  or  taoli  below  it  inlu  tbe  mran  ao«i  fa* 
lulliar.  Wbrii  tbe  sabject  is  elevated  above  com> 
itM>ii  life,  II  adopts  a  Uuyua^  suitable  to  »a«b  an  tte> 
vation,  and  the  prooanriaiion  of  ibit  lancaaf«  ongbt 
In  tw  as  fisr  reoMfved  iiom  ibe  fami.iar  a*  tbe TangHaga 
ttscir.  Tbos.  in  prajrr,  prooouucing  /Ajr  like  lAr,  even 
wben  nnempbatical,  wuald  lie  Intulciable;  wLlle  sal^ 
f«rlng  f4y.  wben  nneraDhaiical,  to  »lid«  Into  tke  la 
tbe  pronnocSatioa  of  slight  aad  familiar  compositioa, 
seems  to  lower  tha  sound  to  tbe  taognace,  and  form  a 
proper  distinction  t»etwe«n  dlffervnt  labjeda.  If, 
therefore,  it  sboaid  ba  asked  wbjr,  in  reciting  epick  or 
traglck  aompoaiiioa,  wt  oogki  always  to  pruooanca 
tkjf  rhyming  with  A^A,  while  my,  wben  aneraphatical, 
sinks  bto  the  soaod  of  aie.  it  may  b«  answered,  be- 
canta  my  la  tha  commoa  Ungnage  of  every  sablcct, 
whHa  tl^f  H  aoolaad  to  subjects  either  elevated  above 
common  Ufe.  or  sank  below  It  into  tbe  nag Ugeat  aad 
familiar.  Wben,  tharefara,  tha  iangaage  Is  elevated, 
the  uneommottaess  of  the  word.fAf ,  and  its  full  soand 
rhyming  with  high.  Is  saiubia  to  the  dignity  of  tbe 
snbjact :  bat  the  slender  soand  like  iU  gives  U  a  faml- 
liaiity  only  milabie  lu  the  laagaage  of  endearment  or 
negligence,  aad  fOr  this  vary  reason  is  aati  for  the 
digalty  of  epick  or  traglck  compositioa.  Thus  la  tha 
follawing  pasaages  fkom  Milton : 
"  Say  first,  for  heav'o  hides  nothing  from  f  Ay  vtaw, 
**  Kor  the  deep  tract  of  hell." 

Pmnd,  Lmt,  b.  1. 
"  O  thoa.  that  wUh  sarpasalog  glory  ct own'd, 
**  Look'si  from  f  Ay  sole  domiiiion,  like  the  Gnd 
"  Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
-  Hide  their  dimlaish'd  heads ;  tu  thea  I  call, 
••  Bat  with  BO  frieadly  volca.  aad  add  f  Ay  aama, 
**  O  aaa,  to  tall  thaa  how  1  hala  lAy  beams." 

Parad.  Lo»t.  b.  4. 
Htra,  pronoancin^  the  proooan  My,  like  the  word 
fAc,  woald  familiarise  aad  «labaM  the  lanfusge  to 
prose,    'fbc  mom  may  be  ohaerved  of  the  fotlowlnf 
passage  from  the  tragedy  of  Calo : 

"  YIow,  CsBsar,  let  lAf  troops  beset  oor  gate*, 
"  And  bar  carh  aveuae ;  ikjf  gathering  fleets 
**  O'ersprevl  the  sea,  and  stop  op  ev'ry  port ; 
**  Cam  shall  u|>en  lu  htmaelf  a  patsage, 
'*  And  mock  rAy  h»*pes.** 
Hare  tha  ImpmpriHy  of  prouoancing  f Ajr  like  fAe 
Is  palpable  t  nor  woald  it  be  much  more  racamble  la 
tha  following  speech  of  For  tins.  In  the  same  scene  of 
the  same  tragedy  : 
**  Thoa  sea'st  not  that  lAy  brother  is  lAr  rival ; 
**  Bat  I  mast  hide  ll,  for  I  know  fAy  temper. 
**  Now,  Marnis,  ih*«  tkf  vinnc'son  tbe  proof;     * 
'*  Pat  forth  lAy  aUaoal  strength,  work  every  aarva. 
"  Aad  call  ap  all  f  Ay  father  in  f  Ay  soot.**— — 
Aa  this  pfonann  is  generally  pronooncrd  on  tha 
stage,  it  woald  be  dlOkult  for  the  ear  to  dlstjagalsh 
wlietber  tha  worils  are, 

**  Thaa  kaow'st  not  tbat  f  Ay  brother  is  /Ay  rival,** 
^» 

"  Thaa  kaevW  ant  tbat  lAe  brother  U  tkt  rival/'  Ac 
Aad  Ihia  aaay  be  one  rsasoa  why  the  slender  pro. 
nitnciatloB  of  f  Av  sboald  ha  avoided  aa  much  aa  poo- 
sibie. 

Perhaps  H  wtll  be  argeil,  that  tboacb  these  passages 
reqaire  fAy  to  be  prommnerd  so  as  to  rhyme  v»Hh 
Ugkt  there  are  other  insUncaa  in  tragedy,  where  the 
snbjact  Is  low  and  familiar,  v»hlch  wnuUI  tie  better 
proooonced  by  soanding  (Ay  like  tKr .  i<>  whirl)  it  may 
be  answered,  that  when  tragfdv  l<>««era  ht r  «nir«,and 
deacands  Into  the  mesa  and  famiiiar,  as  ia  freqaeally 
the  case  in  the  iragedirs  of  bbake»p«afc,  Itw  alemler 
prooaudatioo  of  fAy  may  be  a<tup(e«<.b«caaar,thu«gh 
iba  ptace  nuy  have  the  naie*'  of  a  tragrdi ,  the  scea# 
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may  b«  renUy  comedy.  The  only  rale,  therefore,  that 
cJb.  /iveu.  i.  •  veVy  Indeftnlle  one  ;  n*'"«'y.  ^"^ 

*Uh  fJgk  when  the  wbject  to  r.Ued,  .nd  i^f  ptrwin- 
•>e  diRJifted  ;  bat  whe..  the  ioblect  u  ^*'"»_^«;'  -»'* 
tfe  perwo  we  .ddrei.  wilhonl  dfun.iy  or  ""»>»[*;;"' 
If  tS  be  the  penonal  pronoun  made  u»«  or,  ll  oofthl 
"o  be  pronounced  liWe  ihi:  ihns.  If,  to  .  f.m.Hir  w«y, 
we  .,?  lu  a  friend,  Give  me  My  W,  we  "•*«  '-J-^^ 
ih«  Dtonoao  fAy  iminded  »o  »»lo  rhyme  wiih  fc^A. 
id  lU  always  pronounced  lilrt  the  «»»«  •P«?»»>"« 
r^ichtd  we«y.if*i.rf'*f  J«»*.  (*"''^%,*S?i 
or,  7\i*c  ojf  My  W.  The  phr.m.logy  we  c^iij^t 
mU  thouing  U  DO!  in  to  common  aae  wuh  n*  •»  l^e 
JXyanf  arooDf  the  French:  but  m  the  second  per- 
'^nn^^\A.onn  thou,  andU.  pm^v,^  '**1''J!  *"?*« 
p^Hwble  iu  cump.*.Uon.  It  teem.  «'^«  "27;r  " »• 
to  pronooi.ce  them  properly.-5««  Rhetoricml  Oram- 
mtr,  page  32.  .        w*  » 

THYSELF,  THl-sllf ,  pron.  rectp.  It  is  com- 
raonly  used  in  l»>c  oblique  cases  or  following 
tlie  verb  ;  in  poetical  or  »*»leraii  language  il  is 
sornvtiiut-s  used  in  the  nomiuali»c. 

THYME,  time,*.  471.     A  plant. 

THYINE-WOOD,  eiteW-wfld,  «.  A  pre- 
cious wood.  .     -  ^       *i 

TIAR,tl'ir,     ^  l».    A  dress  for  the 

TIARA,  tl-i'ri,  116.  S     »»««<*'  »  diadem. 
To  TICE,    tlse,  «.  a.    To  draw,  to  allure. 

Used,  ieldom.  for  Entice. 
TICK,  tlk, «.  Score,  trust ;  the  louse  of  dogs 

or  .l.cep  ;  the  cast  which  h..lds  the  feather*  of 

a  bed. 
ToTICl^,  tlk,  r.« 

tru^i,  to  score.  i    . 

TICKEN,    }  tlkltln,  S  <•     The  same  with 
TICKING,  S     103.    i      Tick.     A    sort  of 

str..nc  lin*-n  for  beddine. 
TICKET,  t«k'U,f.09.   A  token  of  any  n^ht 

or  debt,  upon  the  delivery  of  which  admission 

is  .jjraiited,  or  a  claim  acknowledged. 
To  TICKLE,  tik'kl,  c.  a.  405.  To  affect  with 

a  prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches ;  to 

please  by  slight  gratification. 
To  TICKLE,  tlkld,  v.n.  To  feel  uailation. 


To  run  on  score ;  to 


TICKLE,  tik'kl,  €.  Tottering,  unfixed,  un 
stable.     Not  in  use.  ., ,    ^      ..„ 

TICKLISH,  tfkOd-lsh,  a.  Sensible  to  Utilla- 
lion.eaMlv  tickled;  tottering,  nncerum,  un- 
fixed  ;  difficult,  nice.      . ,  ,  ,      ,  -, 

TICKLISHNESS.  tlk'kl-tah-nfts,  t.     The 

sUte  of  being  ticklish. 
TICKTACK,  tlk'tlk,  *.  A  game  at  tablet. 
TIDE,  tide,  t.  Time,  season.     In  this  sense 

not  now  in  use.    Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of 

the  sea  ;  fiood  ;  stream,  course. 
To  TIDE,  tide,  r.  a.    To  drive  with  the 

stream.  -      .   *    u 

To  TI DE,  tide,  r .  «.    To  pour  a  Hood,  to  be 

apilaled  by  ihr-  tide.  ..  u 

TIDEOATE,  tjde'gkte,  s.     A  f^ale  through 

which  the  tide  passes  into  a  bosiu. 
TIDESMAN,  tldz'mln,  «.  88.    A  tide  waiter 

Of  custom  hou^  officer,  who  watobeson  b<»ar*l 

oi  merch«nl»hi(l>  tUl  the  doty  oC  goods  be 

TIDEWAITER,  tlde'wU&r,  s.  An  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  «f  goods  at  Uic  cus- 
tom-hovse.  ... 

TIDI LY,  tlM^-l^,  lid.  Neatly,  readily. 

TIDINESS,ti'dl-n^s,».  Neatness,  readiness. 

TIDINGS,  tidinips,  *.    News,  an  account  of  I 
soinethiuK  that  has  happened. 

TIDY,  ti'd^,  «.  Neat,  ready. 
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tr  ff  I  do  not  mlslike.Mr.  El  I*  !«»*••  ^^J^ 
woTtl  from  tide  i  •»,  «  rtrfy  p«T»n«  is  ««J»*»»**' 
tentivtt  lo  dresa  and  arranfem*Dl  •f  «'"«V*  "  f*" 
iiariuK  (or  the  tide.  wWch.  as  Uie  pwv«rb«jt.  «« 
for  no  man."  But  Skinner  seems  more  pf'^'J  ' 
derive iTi.  word  from  ti^kt^^t  tight JfUm,^^^^ 
ap  or  braced,  not  loose.  . 

To  TIE,  ti,  r.  «.  276.  To  bind,  to  fsslri  wit* 

a  knot;  to  knit,   to  complicate;  »  h;**.  i. 

fasten ;  to  hinder,  lo  obstmet ;  to  oWife,  w 

constrahi.  to  restrain,  to  confine. 
TIE,  tl,  s.  Knot,  fastening ;  bond,obUgilii». 
TIER,  tiir,  s.  275.  A  row,  a  rank. 
TIERCE,  tirse,  f.  277.  A  vessel  hoWmjtk 

third  part  of  a  pipe. 
TIFF,  tif,  s.  Liquor,  drink  ;  a  fit  of  peek's 

mss  or  sulleiuiess,  a  pet. 
To  TIFF,  tif,  r.  a.  To  be  in  a  pet,  to  qsint 
TIFFANY,  tUTi-ni,  *.  Very  thin  silk. 
TIGER,  tl'gir,  s.  96.    A  fierce  beast  •!  ^ 

leutiiiM)  kind.  . 

TIGHT,  tlte,  o.  898.-See  TWf.    Tf» 

dow>,  not  loose  i  fate  (rom  flututuig  rap  ' 

than  neat.  ,*^;,.. 

To  TIGHTEN,  tlTn  r.  a.  lOS.    To  strtitr 

to  make  cIo»e.  ,, 

TIGHTLY,  tlte1e,ad.  Closely, not  loo« 

iifatly,  n<»t  idly. 
TIGHTNESS,  tUc'nIs,  s.    Closei»«»  - 

TIG  RESS,  iVgrJa,  s.  The  female  of  tkf  ti 
TIKE,  tike,  s.  A  species  of  dog. 
TILE,  tile, «.  Thin  plates  of  baked  rlaj  c 

to  cover  h-uscs. 
To  TILE,  tile,  c  a.  To  cover  with  U.^' 

cover  as  tiit's.  »_u, 

TILER,  tiiur,«.  98.  One  whose  trsd* t 

cover  houses  with  tiles.       

TILING,  ll'llng,*.  410.    The  roof  con 

TuIlI  \\\i  s.    A  box  in  a  desk  ar  co<i«- 

into  which  money  is  dropped.  ^ 

TILL,  till,  prep.    To  the  time  of-fV" ' 

to  the  pi;ie«l  time.-nU  then,  lo  th*.  ^ 
TILL,  till,  con;.    To  th«  time ;  to  t^ 

grec  that.  ^  ^         ,  .     .     «-  k- 

To  TILL,  till.  c...    To  ciiltiT«tO»  »^ 

bwd,  comiuonlj   u*fd  ul  llie  hu.t«i" 


TU.L'AB£E,tin4.bl,..405.Arabk,i: 

Tultt'tnaltyc,s.90.Hust^^^ 
act  or  pracli<»  of  ploughrog  ^\^^y\^^ 

TILLER,  tti'lfir,  s.96.  Husbandman,  i** 
roaii  i  a  till,  a  small  drawer.        , 

TILT,  tilt,  s.    A  tent,  any  cov«ils<  ^ 
head  ;  the  cover  of  a  b.«l ;  a  »"*^;^i 
at  which  thecombatanU  run  •*:■»'««*" 
with  lances  on  horseback  ;  a  uuU. 

To  TILT,  tftt,  r.  a.  To  cover  like  ac 
boat,  to  carry  as  in  tilu  ot  tounw^*^ 
puint  as  in  lilts  ;  to  torn  up  to  as  tf^  ^ 

ToTILT,tllt,r.ii.    Tormn  in  tito;  »»- 
with  rapiers;  to  rush  as  tnc«*«»«' 
unsteadily  ;  to  fall  no  aw  "de^^  ^ 

TILTER,  tilfir,  s.  98.    One  who  ti» 

who  fighu. 
TILTH,  tUffc,  ..  H«i«in[J?J^fc,  I 
TIMBER,  tim'bfir,s.  98.  Wood***^  ^ 
inn;  the  main  trunk  of   •  tite .  "^ 
beams  of  a  fabrkk. 
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nrnCRED,  tWbftrd,  a.  5S9.  Boilt, 
i'>r»iicd.  coiitrivfd. 

1 M BKKL,  tim'bril,  #.  99.     A  kind  of  mu- 
,»ical  intlniioriit  pld^ed  b,v  pnUutinn. 
IMEj  time,  «.    The  measure  of  ditration; 
Mpace  of  time  ;  iuUm val  ;  »eason,  proper  tiine  ; 
•  coffi*idcrable  tpacc  of  duratinn.cuiiiiiiutncr, 
process  of  time  ;  age,  pariicular  part  of  time  j 
huor  of  childbirth;  luutical  measure. 
b  TIME,  time,  e.  a.   To  adapt  to  the  time, 
to  biiiii;  Ut  da  at  a  proper  time  ;  to  rrgulate  as 
to  time  ;  to  measure  liarmwiiictiJiy. 
I M  EPU  L,  tlme'ful,  a.  Seasonable,  timely, 

IM^LESS,    tlmenls,    a.     Unaeasonable, 
done  at  an  improper  time ;  Qutimely,  imma* 
tore,  done  before  the  proper  time. 
1 M ELY,  tlmt'l^, a.  SeMonable, fufidently 
rnrly, 

1 M l-:SERYEK,  tlme'iinr.dr,  a.  Om  who 
complies  with  prevailing  notions,  whatever 
Ihry  he. 

IME8ERVIN0,  tlme'alnr.lng,  «.  Meanly 
complying  witii  pre»eni  power. 
I  HID,  timid,  a.   Faarful,  timoroni,  want- 
ini;  couraffe. 

IMIDITY,    t^-mld'^t^,  f.    Fearfalnesa, 

timnroutncss,  habitoal  cowardice. 
IMOROUS,  t?m'dr-68,  a.  S14.    Fearful, 
foil  uf  feimud  scruple. 
IMOROUSLY,    tW&r.&s.!^,   td*     Fear- 
foSly.  with  much  fear 

1 MOROUSN ESS,  tW&r.ftf .■<•,  f.  Fear- 
fulnes*. 

IMOUS,  tl'inii,  a.  til.  Early,  Umely. 
N'lt  in  u»e. 

IN,  tin,  s.  One  of    the  primitive  nctaU, 
called  hy  the  chynrms  Jopfier  j  tliin  plates 
vf  iron  covered  witJi  tin. 
o  TIN,  tin,  V,  a.  To  cover  with  tin. 
o  TINCT,  tinglit,  r.  a.  To  atain,  to  ooknir, 
to  spot,  to  dye  ;  to  imbua  with  a  taste. 
I NCT.  tfngkt,  ff.  498.  Colour,  atain,  spot 
INCTURE,  tiiiKk'Uh&re,  «.  401.    Colour 
or  taste  supernddf  d  by  S4»methitie  ;^  extract  of 
S4MIIC  drug  ntsde  in  spuits.  an  intusinn. 
o TINCTURE, tfngli'tihiire,  r.  a.  To  imbue 
<K  iraprrgiiaie  with  soiue  colour  or  taste  ;  to 
imbue  tlie  miiid. 

INDER,t{n'd&r,f.98.  Any  thing  eminently 
inrtamniable  placed  to  cstch  fire. 
b  TINGE,  tlr»je,  c.  a.    To  impregnate  or 
imbue  with  a  colmr  or  taste. 
INOENT,  tin'jiot,  a.    Having  the  power 
to  tinge. 

b  TINGLE,  tlng'gl,  r.  it.  405.  To  feel  a 
sound,  or  the  c**ntMitMincc  of  a  t«iund  ;  In  feel 
a  shtrp  quick  pain  with  a  setiMiion  of  motion  ; 
In  (cfi  cither  pain  or  pleasure  with  a  sensation 
of  lauiton. 

o  TINK,  tingk,  r.  n.  408.  To  make  aiharp 

•hrtll  noi%e. 

'INKER,  t!ngk'6r,s.  A  mender  of  old  braaa. 

:©  TINKLE,  llngk'U,  c.  a.  404.    To  make 

a  sharp  (^uick  noise,  to  diuk  ;  to  hear  a  low 

quick  IMHM*. 

riNM  AN,  tWmIn,  s.  88.    A  maaufkcttirvr 

of  tiu«  or  iron  tinned  over. 
nNNER,tIn'a&r,f.oe.   OMwhowoHuIn 
tfae  tin  mines. 

W 


TINSEL,  tin'ail,  a.  09.    A  kldd  of  shiUlhg 

cinth  ;  any  Hiing  shininewilh  false  lusUe,  any 

thing  >linwy  atril  nf  Httle  Value. 
To  TI NSKL,  tln'all,  c.  a.    To  decorate  with 

cheap  ornaments,  to  adom  with  lu»tre  that  has 

no  value. 
TINT,  lint,  s.  A  dye,  a  eolotir. 
TINY,  ti'n^,  0.  Little,  amall,  puny. 
TIP,  tip,  fl.  Top,  end,  point,  extremity. 
To  TIP,  lip,  r.  a.    To  top,  to  end,  to  core? 

on  the  end  ;  to  strike  slightly,  to  tap,  to  give 

an  iniiendo,  to  give  secretly. 
TIPPET,  tippit,  f.  99.    Something  wdtb 

about  the  ueck. 
To  TIPPLE,  tIpH  V;  «•  4M.    To  drink 

luKuriouily,  to  waste  life  over  the  cop. 
To  TIPPLE,  tip'pl,  V.  a.  To  drink  in  Itnory 

or  cicest. 
TIPPLE,  tip'pl,  f.  Drink,  liquor. 
TIPPLED,  tip'pl'd,  a.  S69.  Tipsy,  drank. 
TI  PPLER,tIp'pl-&r,«.98.  A  aottish  drankard. 
TIPSTAFF,  tip'ttif,  a.    An  officer  with  a 

siMir  tipped  with  metal ;  the  sUiT  iucif,  V> 

tipped. 
TIPSY,  tlp'a^,  a.  Drunk. 
TIPTOE,  tip'tA,  a.  The  end  of  the  toe. 
TIRE,  t^ir,  s.-^e  Tirr,    Rank,  row. 

f^  As  this  word,  whan  it  •ixriflet  a  rank  or  row,  ta 
aalvirisHy  prminaac^d  iika  Irar,  a  drop  frota  tJia  wy; 
H  oagbtatwaya  U*  be  writica  tier;  wkich  woold  pre- 
vaai  a  erosa  krt- Kalarilv.  Tkb  it  Ibc  mur*  to  be  wiatw«l, 
act  only  ■•  ha  derivation  fiota  tke  old  Frcaek  titrg 
seems  to  require  lhi»  »fi«IUnf ,  bni  to  diaiinfabk  H  from 
tba  word  tiere,  a  k«ad*dr««i ;  wkicb,  prnbably ,  betac 
a  eorraptioa  eitkrr  of  tk«  wof  d  limra.  aii  ornament  for 
lb«  bead,  or  oT  ibr  EocUsh  word  attire,  oncbt  lo  b« 
written  and  prunonnccd  like  the  woid  tirt.  In  fatlcav. 
Dr.  kcnrick  it  Uic  only  ortbueiHft  wba  basalteaded 
to  Ibia  dbilnctWn.— .V«  Jkm4. 

TIRE,  tire,  a.  A  head-drcM;  ftunitiire; 
amMiratus. 

To  TIRE,  tire,  r.  a.  To  fatifnia,  tonake 
weary,  t<»  harass  ;  to  dress  Uie  head. 

To  TIRE,  tire,  r.  ».  To  fidi  with  weari- 
ness. 

TIREDNESS,  tlr'd'nla,  f.    SUte  of  being 

tired,  wea'in«*aa. 
TIRESC>ME,  tlre'fftm,  a.  ie».   Wearlaome, 

fati^uiiiK,  ledioiia. 

TIRESOMENESS,  tWato-BJa^  ••    Act  or 

quality  of  bring  tiresome. 
TIREWOMAN,   t!re'wdai.ia,   a.   8S.     A 

woman  wlM»a«  bosinest  is  to  make  dresses  fur 


TIRlNOHOUSF:,tlMn|C.hJiae,1     a.    The 
TIRINGROOM,  tl'ring.rWm,    /    room  in 

which  players  dress  for  tlia  stage. 
TIS,  tb.    ConUacted  for  It  if.    ThIa  coa- 

iraett<Ni  is  allowable  only  in  poetry. 
TISICK,tia'ik,f.  Propmrly  PAMiaielf.  Coa- 

samptifKi.  ,    .     ^  ^  ., 

TISICAL,tl«'*.kll,a.599.  Coiiaumptire. 
TISSUE,  tlah'A.  a.  46t.    Cloth  iatoiwotrea 

with  K'^d  and  silver. 
ToTlSSU£,tiah'&,«.a.   Totaltirwea?a,  to 

variegate. 
TIT,  Mt,  a.    A  nwUl  hotte,   taMimRy  la 
,  oontampt ;  a  woman  in  cootampt  i  a  titmoasa 

or  tomui,  a  bird. 
TITBIT,  thlilt,  f .  Nic9  Wl,  Bioe  feodL 
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TITHEABLE,  tlxH^-bl,  a. 

pa^rmeiit  of  tithef . 
TITHE,  dTHe,  f .  467.    The  tenth  part,  the 
part  assifioed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  oii- 
Jiiftrj ;  the  tenth  part  of  any  thing;  a  troall 
part,  a  traall  portion. 
To  TITHE,  tlTHe,  v,  a.    To  tax,  to  pay  the 

tenth  pnrt. 
To  tithe;  tlwe,  v.  n.  To  pay  tithe. 
TITHER,  ll'THfir,  *.  98.    One  who  gathers 

tithet. 
TITHING,  ti'THlng,  t.  410.  Tithing  is  the 
norobtr  or  company  of  ten  men  with  their 
families  knit  together  in  a  society,  all  of  them 
beine  hound  to  the  king  for  the  penceahle  and 
good  behaviour  of  each  of  tlieir  society  ;  lillic, 
tenth  part  due  to  the  priest. 
TTTHINOMAN,  tl'THlng-min,  «.    A  petty 

peace-officer. 
To  TITILLATE,  tft't?l-l4te,  e.  «.  To  Uckle. 
TITILLATION,  tk-til-li'shfin,  t.    The  act 
of  tickling :  the  sUte  of  being  tickled  ;  any 
aliglit  or  petty  pleasore. 
TITLARK,  tk'lirk,  t.  A  bird. 
TITLE,  tl'tl,  i.  405.    A  general  head  com- 
prising particulars ;  any  appellation  of  honour; 
a  name,  an  appellation ;  the  first  page  of  a 
book,  telling  its  name  and  generally  its  sub- 
ject; a  claim  of  right. 
To  TITLE,  tl'tl,  V.  a.    To  entitle,  to  name, 
to  call.  ' 

TITLELESS,  tl'U-lls,  a.    WanUng  a  name 

or  appellation. 
TITLEPAGK,  tl'tl-pldje,  t .  The  page  con- 

talning  the  title  of  a  book. 
TITMOUSE,  tlfm^&se,  «.    A  small  species 

of  birds. 
To  TITTER,  tU'tir,  v.  a.  08.  To  laugh  with 

restraint. 
TITTER,  tft'tfir,  t .  A  restrained  laugh. 
TITTLE,  tif  tl,  f.  405.    A  small  particle,  a 

point,  a  dot. 
TITTLETATTLE,  t?t'U.tlt^l,  t.    Idle  talk, 

prattle,  empty  gabble. 
TITUBATION,  tlt-UhA-U'shin,  t.  The  act 
of  stumbling. 

TITULAR.  tfl'tshM&r,  •.  88.     Nominal, 

having  only  the  liile. 
TTTULARITY,    tft-tshft-lM-t^,   t.     The 

sUte  of  being  titular. 
TITULARY,  tlt'tshfi-li-r^,  a.  ConsisUng  in 

a  title  ;  relating  to  a  title. 
TITULARY,  tlt'Uh&.llri,  t.   One  that  has 

a  title  or  right 
TIVY,  t!v'*,  a.    A  word  expressing  speed, 

from  Tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunting  born. 
TO,  tS5, «/.  A  particle  coming  between  two 
▼erbs,  and  noting  the  second  at  the  object  of 
the  first ;  it  notes  the  intention,  as,  she  raised 
•  •ar  To  call  nt«  back  ;  after  an  adjective  it 
notes  iU  object,  as,  honi  To  beg  ;  noiuig  futu- 
rity, as,  we  are  suU  To  seek.^To  and  again. 
To  and  fro,  backward  and  forward. 
t^  What  bas  bc«n  ob«ervr4  of  the  word   The,  re. 
spectinc  Ibc  length  uf  the  r  before  n  vu«»rl.  utti  Us 
shortnrM  before  a  eontonaiit,  i*  perirrny  applicabli* 
^  »•  Pf^po*!!!**,  anil  tl»c  adverb  7b.    Thu  will  be 
P«lp«bJr  in  the  proiiuuciaiioo  of  the  vn  bft  to  Utzin  and 
^#*^,  and  in  ihe  plira»c,  I  w«nt  la  I  ohUod,  be  wrol 
"»•*«.     H   may  b«  obierved.  ici,  that  this  word, 
»  deprived  of  iU  tf  to  ih«r  r>f ,  alwviys  ptcsci vcs 
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It  to  the  ear.    Wbather  we  stt  ll  eaaad,»laN9rt 
SssayonMaa: 

'*  Say  what  tkc  ase  were  taer  o^kcs  fh'a. 

'*  T'  inspect  a  mile,  not  comprehewl  tW  kwr'i*' 
Or  preserved  with  an  apMtropbe  aner  it,  m  ia  tfuwt 
*'  For  siUi  they  knew,  and  onght  to  bavr  tiiU  ttmm 

"  b«r'd, 
'*  The  biffti  injnnetian  not  to  taste  ikat  frail, 
*•  Whoever  tempted." 

In  both  these  intUnce^  the  wonl  (•  oachi  t»  W  r» 
noanced  in  cxartiy  iJie  sane  masoer ;  tlMC  H,  kte  t> 
uamber  law. 

TO,  illy  prep.^Set   the  Adverb.    Nota; 
motion  toward,  opposed  to  From  ;  noUn^ . 
cord  or  adaptation  ;  noting  address  ur  ^ 
peliation,  as,  here's  To  you  all ;  i>otiiva«u- 
or  place  whither  any  one  goes,  as.  aaa^ ' 
horse ;  noting  opposition,  aa.  foot  Tu  /i^ 
noting  amount,  as,  To  the  Dumber  r4  » 
huiidred  ;  noting  proportion,  as.  three  T«'  n ' 
noting  perception,  as,  sharp  To  tlie  i**tt  , 
comparison  of,  as,  no  food  To  the  siomo  ,  • 
far  as ;  toward. 
TOAD,  t6de,  «.  295.    An  anioud  resem^r: 
a  frog  ;  but  the  frog  leaps,   the  load  o»«- 
the  toad  is  accouuntrd  venomous. 
TOADFISH,  tAde'f  !sh,  *.  A  sea-fish. 
TOADFLAX,  t^e'fllks,  «.  A  plaiiL 
TOADSTONE,  tAde'stAne.   a.     A  coi- 
tion supposed  to  be  found  in  Uic  head 
toad. 
TOADSTOOL,  lAde'stWl,  a. 

a  mushroom,  not  esculent. 
To  TOAST,  tAste,  p.  «.  295.  To  dry  or  W« 
at  the  fire  ;  to  name  when  a  health  is  druri 
TOAST,  tAste,  «.    Bread  dried  befon 
fire  ;  bread  dried  and  put  into  liquor ,  a  ^' 
brated  woman  whose  health  i«  often  dn.x 
TOASTER,  tAsl'ur,  t.  98.  He  who  tJi^ts. 
TOBACCO,    tA-bik'kA,   s.     An  Amen. ' 
plant  much  used  in  smoking,  cbc«iu^  *- 
snuffing. 
TOBACCONIST,  tA-bik'kA-nUt,  s.  A  r 

parer  and  vender  of  tobacco. 
TOp,tAd,«.  A  bush,  a  thick  shmb;  t^' 

tain  weight  of  wo<»l;  twenty>ri)^ht  pi»andv 
TOE,  tA,  t.  296.  The  divided  extremhM 

the  feet,  the  fiujreis  of  the  ftet. 
TOFORE,tA.fAre',ed.    Before.    Ohs**' 
TOGED,  tA'gJd,  a.  »8I.    Gowned,  dres»< 

in  gowns. 
TOGETHER,  tA-girH'ir,  ad.  Ml.    Ut^ 
pany  ;  in  the  same  place  ;  in   Uic  saiac  i^ 
without   intermission  ;  in  c«»«iceft ;  ia  c^J- 
nuity. — I'ogetber  with,  in  union  vriih. 
To  TOIL,  toil,  r.  a.  299.  To  Ubour. 
To  TOIL,  tAil,  p.  4.    To  Ubour,  to  work  s: 

to  weary,  to  overlabour. 
TOIL,  tdil,  t.    Labour,  fioigoe  ^  aay  atf  « 

snare  woven  or  meshed. 
TOILET,  thh*k,t.  A  dresakr^ahie. 
TOILSOME,  tAil'sAm, «.  Uboriova. 
TOILSOMENESS,  tAfPaAma^  $.    Wt%'> 

sonieness.  laboriousiirss. 
TOKEN,  tA'k'n,  i.  IM.  A  sign  :  a  nari  .  • 
mcmoriol   of  frirndsltip,   an  evtdrtice  arf  * 
roeinbrHPce. 
TOLD,  tAld,  pret.  and  pr^.  Ma  oTT'' 

Aleitlioiird,  related— >S<^  M^Lt, 
To  TOLE,  tAle,  p.  a.   To  trabi,  ••  4r««  ^ 
degrees. 
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TOJLERABLE,  Urir4-bl, «.  88.  Support- 
ablv,  ihat  maj  be  endured  or  supported  ;  iiut 
evcelleul.  noi  contemptible,  pMMble. 

TOLERABLENESS,  tdl'&r^-bl-njs. «.  The 
•tate  u(  being  toUrable. 

TOLERABLY,  tdl'dr-i-bl^,  od.  Support- 
nblj,  in  a  Numiier  that  nmj  be  endured ; 
pMMtljr,    neither   well  nor  iil,  moderatcljr 
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TOLERANCE,  t^rftr-lnfo^  a.  5S7, 

of  eiidoriuK,  net  of  enduring. 
To  TOLERATE,  t6l'fir-lle,  r.  a.  5W.    To 

allow  to  as  not  to  hinder,  to  siiiTer. 
TOLERATION,  ULdr-WhAn,.  «.    Allow- 

ance  given  to  that  which  is  not  approved. 
TOLL,  tMe,.<.  4M.  Aa  exciM  of  goods. 
To  TOLL,  t^le,  r.  n.  To  pay  toll  or  tollage ; 
to  uke  toU  or  toUage  ;  to  sound  as  a  single 
bell. 
To  TOLL,.tAre,  r.  a.  To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take 
awaj,  to  v«c4te,  to  anuut    In    this   sense 
sooudeU  T.'l. 
TOLLBOOTH,til'bWrH,f.  A  prison. 
TOLLOATHERER,  lilc'glrii-dr.Ar,  t.  The 

«iAcer  that  Ukrs  toll. 
TOLSEY,  t^l's^,  $.  438.  A  kind  of  market ; 
a  place  where  people  meet  to  buy  and  sell ;  a 
toll  booth.    IIm  place  near  tba  exchange  at 
Bristol  \%  called  the  Toljey. 
TOMB,  Mm,  $.  164,  847.    A  monument  in 

which  the  dead  are  enclosed. 
To  TOMB,  Mm,  v.  a.  847.  To  bury,  to  en- 
tomb. 
TOMBLESS,  tMml  ji,  a.  Wanting  a  tomb, 

wanting  a  sepulchral  monument. 
TOMBOY,  t^W,s.  A  mean  fellow,iome. 

times  a  wild  coarse  girl. 
TOME,  tAme,  f .    One  Toliune  of  many  ;  a 

boiik. 
TOMTIT^  t^m^dt', «.    A  tItmoiMe,  a  smaU 

bird. 
TON,  lAa,  s.  16&.  A  measure  or  weight. 
TONE,  tAoe,  t.  Note,  sound  ;  accent,  soi 
oC  the  voice,  a  whine,  a  mournful  cry  ;  a  par- 
licttlar  or  affected  sound  in  speaking:  elasti- 
city, power  of  extension  and  contraction. 
TONO,  ting,  s.  lOS,  406.    The  catch  of  a 

buckle. 
T0N08»t^ngs,s.  An  Instnunenl  bf  whkh 

hokl  is  taken  of  any  thing. 
TONGUE,  tine,  s.  166.  S87.Thc  instrument 
of  speech  in  human  beings  *,  tlie  organ  by 
which  animals  lick  ;  speech,  iueiicy  of  wofds; 
speech  as  well  or  ill  used  i  a  language  ;  speech 
as  opuoscd  to  thoughu  ^a  nation  disibiguished 
by  tneir  language;  a  small  p<iint,  as,  the 
Toogae  of  a  Dalancev^l'u  hold  tha  Tongue, 
to  be  stirnl. 
Te  TONGUE,  ting,  V.  a.  887.   To  chide,  to 

scold. 
ToTONGU£»tinf,v.ii.  To  talk,  to  piate. 
TONOUED,   tinged,   a.    859.    Having   a 

tongue. 
TONOUELESS,  t&ngljs,  a.    Wanting   a 
tonfoe,  speediless  ;  unnamed,  not  t^Mfkeu  of. 
TONOUEPAD,    tiag'pAd,    s.     A    great 

talker. 

TONGUenED,ting'tUie,«.888.    Ua?ing 

an  irapedimrni  of  sp«N-ch. 
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TONICK,t4n'!k.  600.  ?  a.    Being  extended, 

TONICAL,  tdnlkll,  S  being  elastick ;  re- 
Utiug  lu  lune»  or  sounds. 

TONNAGE,  t&n'n<dje,K  90,.  165.  A  ciastoro 
or  impost  due  fur  merchandise  after  a  certain 
rate  in  every  ton. 

TONS! L,  t^'sil,  s.  Tonsils  or  almonds  are 
two  round  glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
basis  of  the  ton4rue. 

TONSILE,  tdo'sU,  a.  Patient  of  being 
clipped.-- A/oam. 

TONSURE,  t^n'shire,  t.  458.  The  act  of 
clipping  tlie  hair. 

TOO,  ti^,  ad.  10.  OTeraod  above,  orer- 
moch,  mrtre  than  enough  ;  hkewise,  also. 

TOOK,  tiik.  The  pret.  and  sometimes  the 
part.  pats,  of  Take. 

TOOL,  Ml,  f.  800.  Any  instrument  of 
manual  operation ;  a  hireKna,  a  wreloH  who 
acts  at  the  command  of  another.  ' 
-  TOOTH,  iiitk,  t. ;  plar.  Teeth.  407.  One 
of  the  bones  of  the  mouth  with  which  the  act 
*tf  masticatjiin  is  performed  ;  taste,  palate  ;  a 
tine,  proni:,  a  blade  ;  the  prominent  part  uf 
wheels. — IVwith  and  nail,  with  one's  utmost 
violence. —  To  the  Teeth,  in  open  opposition. 
To  cast  in  tlie  Teeth,  an  insult  by  open  eipro- 
bratiou.^In  spite  of  the  Teeth,  notwitlutand- 
uig  any  |»ower  of  injury  or  defence. 

To  TOOTH,  Mth,  V.  a.  800.  To  furnish 
with  teeth,  to  indent ;  to  lock  in  each  other 

TOOTH  ACH,  t^Aike,  a.  856.  Pain  in 
the  terth. 

TOOTUDRA WER,  tiifk'drlvr.ftr,  #.  One 
whose  bu»iiies«  is  lueitmct  painful  leeth. 

TOOTHED,  t6^Vt,  a.  8al>,  4C7.  Having 
teelh. 

TOOTHLESS,  thhiklis,  a.  WaaUng  teeth, 
depriired  nf  teelh. 

TOOTHPICK,    tMfA'plk,  }i.      An 

TOOTHPICKER,  Mthplk-hr,  S  instro 
ment  by  which  the  teeth  are  cleansed. 

TOOTHSOME,  tiifk'sim,  a.  166.  PalaU- 
ble,  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

TOOTIlisOBlENESS,  Mik'aim^h,  s. 
Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

TOOTHWOBT,  tiilh'wirt,  s.  i06  A 
plant. 

TOP,  t^,  s.  The  highest  part  of  any 
tliiiig ;  Che  surface,  the  soperficies ;  tlie  hich.-^t 
placa ',  tlie  highest  person :  the  utmost  d**- 
gree ;  the  highest  rank  ;  the  crown  uf  n.r 
bead  -,  the  hair  on  tlie  crown  of  the  heml.  the 
forelock  ;  the  bead  of  a  plaia ;  a  playihing 
for  boys. — ^Top  is  sometimes  ased  as  an  ad- 
jective, to  express  lying  ou  the  Top,  or  bcuig 
at  the  Top. 

To  TOP,  tip,  n.  a.  To  rise  aloft,  to  bo  emi- 
nent ;  to  predominate  ;  to  do  hb  best. 

To  TOP,  t^p,  r.  a.  To  corer  on  the  top, 
to  tip ;  to  rise  above ;  to  imlgo,  to  surpass ;  to 
crop  ;  lo  rise  to  the  tnp  of ;  to  perfcrm  emi- 
nently  ;  as.  he  Tops  his  part. 

TOPFUL,  tVAli  «•  Pull  to  the  top,  fall  to 
the  brim. 

TOPGALLANT,  tAp-alnlat,  s.  The  blu- 
est sail ;  it  is  pruverbiaDy  applied  toaay  tlung 
eleireied. 

TOPHEAVY,  t6p>hM,  a.  Hariag  the 
u,*pef  pari  too  weighty  (vt  tbe  lowtr. 
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TOPIARY,  ti'pi4-r^,  a.    Shaped  by  ton- 

TOPKNOT,  t^p'nlt,  «.    A  knot  worn  by 

women  on  the  top  of  the  bead. 
TOFMAN,  i6p'miDf «.  88.    The  sawyer  at 

the  top. 
TOPMOST,     tt^p'm^t,     s.      Uppermost, 

highest. 

TOPPROUD,  tdp'priftd,  a.    Prood  in  the 

hichest  dcgrfe. 
TOPSAIL,  t6p'84le,«.  The  highest  sail. 
TOPAZ,  l6'piz>*.  A  yellow  gem. 
To  TOPE,  t^pe,  V,  n.    To  drink  bard,  to 

drink  to  ezc<*8s. 
TOPER,  tA'pftr,  s.  08.  A  dniDkard. 
TOPHACEOUS,  tA-A'shfia,  a.  S57.  Gritty, 

atony. 
TOPHET,   t&'fit,   s.    Hell,   a   scriptural 

nune. 
TOPICAL,  t^p'^-kil,  a.  509.    Relating  to 
•omc  general  head  ;  local,  confined   to  tome 

particular  place;  applied  mcdicinaUy  to  a 
particulv  part. 
TOPICALLY,  t6p'e.kll^,  ad.  Withappli- 

cation  to  some  particular  part. 
TOPICK,  t^p'ik,  «.  508,  544.    A  general 

head,  sometliing  to  which  other  things  are  re- 

ferred  ;  things  as  exicrnallj  applied   to  any 

particular  part. 
TOPLESS,  tdp'lls,  a.   Having  no  top. 
TOPOGRAPHER,  t^-p^^gr^f.Ar,  «.  518. 

One  who  writes   dascripiiuos  of  particular 

places. 
t6pOGRAPHY,  tA.p^g'grif.i,  f.  518.  De- 

•cription  of  particular  placet. 
TOPPING,  tipping,  41.410.    Fine,  noble, 

caliant.     A  low  wurd. 
TOPPINGLY,    tdp'ping-li,    «£.     Finely, 

ga\lv,  galiaiiily. 
To  TOPPLE,  t6p'pl,  V.  n.  405.    To  faU  for- 

ward,  to  tumble  down. 
TOPSYTURVY,   tip'si-tirV*,  ad.    With 

tlie  bottom  upward. 
TORCH,  t^rUh,  «.  852.    A  waxlight  bigger 

than  a  candle. 
TORCHBEARER,  tirUh'bi-r^ir,  $.     One 

whose  oiice  is  to  carr?  a  torch. 
TORCHUGHT,  t&ish'lite,  ff.    Light  kin- 

died  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 
TORCHER,  tdrtsh'&r,  «.  98.  One  that  gtres 

lighL 
TORF^  t^e.  8  Preterit  and  sometimes  part 

pass,  ©f  Tear. 
To  TORMENT,  l5r.rolnt',r.  «.    To  put  to 

pain,  to  iiarass  with  anguish,  to  eceruciate  ;  to 

teaxe,  to  vc  x  with  importunity  ;  to  put  into 

great  agitation. 
TORMENT,  t&r'mlot,  «.  49S.    Any  thing 

that  ((ives  p«fn  ;  pain,  misery,  anguish ;  p«aiu 

anguish,  turture.  , 

TORAIKNTOR,  t^-ment'ir,  1. 168.    One 

who  t*rni?nts,  oite  who  gives  pain ;  one  who 

inflicts  penal  tortures. 
TORMENTlL,t6r.m&i'tIl,«.   SeptfoiL    A 

plant. 
TORN,  t^m.  Part.  pans,  of  Tear. 
TORNADO,  t^r.nk'd6,«.    A  hurricane.— 

S«^  Lumihago. 

TORPEDO,    tor.pe'dA,  $.     A  fish   whkh, 

^   wliik  aUf  e,  if  touched  ever  witii  a  lung  ttick 
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benumht  the  hand  that  to  tooekes  it,  bit  wk0 
dead  it  eaten  safely.— See  Drwat,  FImm, 
and  FhaUnx. 
TORPENT,  t^rV^Bt, «.  Beavmbed ;  Und 

motionless,  not  active. 
TORPESCENT,  tir-pltf'ilBt,  c    Giviri^ 

torpid. 
TORPID,  tSr'pId,  a.    Nttmbed,  wMmkm, 

not  acUTe. 
TORPIDNESS,  tir'pld-iila,  a.    TheHHi 

of  beine  torpid. 
TORPITUDE,  tir'pt'tida, «.  State  of  bei^ 

motionless. 
TORPOR,  tir^r,  a.  168.    Dnlnew,  no^ 

ness. 
TORREF ACTION,  t6r^-dik'^b, «.  nt 

act  of  drying  by  the  fire. 
To  TORREFY,  t4r'r*.li,  r.  a.  188.  Todry  fcy 

the  fire. 
TORRENT,  \tMnX,  $.    A  andden  atrca 
raiwd  by  sumner  showers ;   a  vigint  si^ 
rapid  stream,  tumultuous  currenL 
TORRENT,  t^i'r^t,  a.    Bolting  in  a  lafU 

stream. 
TORRID,  tir'ridj  a.  188.     Parched,  dTi^i 
;  with  heat ;  burning,  rioknilv  hot ;  it  is  y- 
licularlv  applied  to  the  reghms  or  aooc  be- 
tween the  Iropicks. 
TORSEL,   t&r'ffl,   t.  09.    Any  thing  ii  i 

twisted  form. 
TORSION,  tir'sh&n,  «.  The  act  of  taraiac 

or  twisting. 
TORTILE,  tir'tll, «.  140.  Twfjted.wreatW. 
TORTION,  tir'sh&D,  $.  Torment,  ptia. 
TORTIVE,      tir'tlT,    a.    158.     TwiM«4, 

wreathed. 
TORTOISE,  t&r'lk,  «.  801.      An  aikuJ 
covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  there  aie  Vitimmi 
hotii  of  land  and  water. 
TORTUOSITY,  tir-tahi-^i^,  a.  WieiA, 

flexure. 
TORTUOUS^  ttr'tah*.ia.  a.  468.  Twiifvi 

wreathed,  winding  ;  mischievoas. 
TORTURE,  tir^hire,  «.  481.    Torvfott 
judicially  inflicted,  pain  by  which  |ti)t  (i 
published,  or  conltssion  extorted ;  pam.  s*- 
guish,  pang. 
To  TORTURE,  tiKUh&re,  r.  a.     Tb  pow* 
with  tortures  ;  to  vei,  to  eicfoctate,  tu  w 
roent. 
TORTURER,  t&rtah&r.ir,  t.  5S7.    He^*> 

torturr5,  a  t<»rmvnler. 
TORVITY,  t&r^i.ti,f.    8oMne»,  feTfrify 

of  countenance. 
TORVOUS,  tor^rdt,  a.  814.    Sonrofafped, 
stern,  severe  of  cnonteiuuicr.  . . 

TORY,  tA'ri,  a.  A  cant  term,  from  aa  Inik 
word  signify  ing  a  savap* ;  the  name  of  a  V^* 
opposed  to  that  of  a  Whig. 
To  TOSS,  XU.  c.  a.  To  throw  with  the  U»i, 
as  a  ball  at  play  ;  co  throw  with  violenee ;  (• 
lift  with  a  sodden  and  violent  motion  ;  m  ■•»* 
rettleM,  to  diaqoiat ;  to  keep  in  phiy,  to  tsv- 
We  over.  . 

To  TOSS,  t^,  •. «.  To  alin|5,  to  winea,tt[be 
in  vif)leot  commotion ;  to  he  toaaed.-'To  Tms 
up,  to  tlirow  a  ooin  into  the  air,  and  «•!*'  "* 
what  side  it  shall  falL 
TOSS,  t^  a.  The  act  of  toaafag;  a  «>^ 
ficted  maianar  of  laiaiqg  ibe  head. 
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rOSSKRf  t^s'sir,  t.  98.    One  who  throws, 

Miif  wliu  fillips  and  writhes. 
roS^POT,    t^s'p^t,     «.     A    toper    and 

c1riink.-ird. 

rosT,  i6*U   Prct  and  part  pass,  of  Tost ; 
f'r.pcrlv  Toued.  XO,  367. 
C)TAL,''t6'dU,  A.  88.  M'hole,  complete,  full ; 

wbulr,  n«>t  divided. 

OTA  UTY,  t^dU'^-t^,  ff.    Completa  sum, 
whule  qasiiUljr* 

OTALLY,    ti'dll4,   9d.    Wholly,   fully, 
cmnplrlely. 

*OTH£B,  t&TB'&r.     Contracted  for  The 
Other. 

o  TOTTER,  tAttir,  v.  a.  08.    To  shake  so 
AS  to  threaten  a  fall. 

o  TOUCH,  t&tsh,  r.  a.  ftU.  To  reach  so  as 
tu  be  in  contact ;  to  come  to,  to  attain ;  to  try 
ai  |*(i<d  with  a  stone;  lo  affect,  to  relate  to ; 
to  move,  to  strike  neotally,  to  nielt ;  to  de- 
lineate or  nark  out ;  to  infect,  to  seite  slifht- 
ly ;  to  wear,  to  have  an  effect  on ;  to  strike  a 
musical  instnimeot^To  Touch  op,  to  repair 
or  improve  by  slight  strokes. 
uTOUCH,titsh,r.a.  Tb  be  in  a  state  of 
junction  so  that  no  space  is  between  them ;  to 
lAsten  on,  tu  take  effect  on.— To  Tooch  it,  to 
curoe  to  without  stay. — ^1o  Touch  on,  to  men- 
lion  sli|>htly. — ^To  Touch  on  or  upon,  to  go  lor 
a  veinr  short  time. 

OUCH,  t&Uh,  s.  Reach  of  any  thin^  so 
tiiat  ilierc  is  no  space  between  the  things 
rraching  and  reached ;  the  sense  of  feeling ; 
the  act  of  touching ;  examiruitiofi,  as  by  a 
stone  ;  lest,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  eia- 
niiiied;  pr«M>f,  tried  qualities;  single  act  of 
pencil  upon  the  picture ;  feature,  lineament : 
act  of  tlt«!  hand  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
power  of  esciting  the  affections ;  something 
of  passion  or  affection;  a  stroke ;  exact  per- 
formance of  agreement ;  a  small  (^uaiilitjr  in- 
termingled ;  a  nint,  slight  notice  given  ;  a  cant 
word  ft?  a  slight  essay. 
OUCHABLE,  t6tshl.bl, 
bie,  that  may  be  touclied. 
DUCU-HOLE,  t&tahli^le,  s.  The  hole 
through  which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  tlie 
powder  in  a  gun. 

JUCHINESS,  tiuh'^-net,  t.  Peevishness, 
irascibility.  ' 

DUCHINO,  t&UhIng,  pr^,  410.    With 
respect,  re^'ard,  or  relation  lo. 
)IJCUINO,  t^tsh'ing,  a.    Pathetick,  af. 
(rcUng,  moviitg. 

:>UGHINULY.  t&Uh%.l^,  «d.  With 
feeling  emotion,  tn  a  patlieuck  manner. 
lUCHMENOT,  t&Uh'minAt,  #.  An  herb. 
lUCHSTONC,  t^Uh'stAne,  «.  Stone  by 
wUicli  metals  are  e&amined  ;  any  test  or  crite- 
rirtii. 

)UCHWOOD,  tiiuh'w&d,«.  Rotten  wood 
u««rd  to  catch  the  fire  struck  from  the  flint. 
»LCHV,  t&Uh'^,  a.  Peevish,  irHtable, 
irascible,  aot  to  take  fire.  A  low  word. 
WOH,  t6f,  c.  ftl4,  tOl.  Yielding  without 
fractore  ;  iiot  brittle  ;  stiff,  not  easily  flexible  ; 
iioi  MMily  injttftd  or  broken ;  viscous,  clammy, 

'  -i^^bUCHEN,  tiffn,  r.  n.  lOt.   To  gron 

[>UokNESS,tifn*«,f.    Not 
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a.  405.   Tangi- 


flexibility ;   viscosity,  tenacity,  clamiaiiieu, 

glutiiiousoess ;  firmness  agahist  hijury. 
TOUPET,  t^plf,s.8U.    A  onrl,  aa  arti- 

ficial  lock  of  hair.    This  word  is  gcoerallj 

written  and  prouounced  Tospee 
TOUR,  tMr, «.  ftlS.  Ramble,  roringjoamey; 

tarn,  revolution. 


t^  Uf  cspaHcBce  fails  me  If  tbis  word  Is  ntn  slowly 
cooforaNnc  ^  the  trat  Ensltsh  teaad  of  the  vwwms 
bvard  in  tkoti,    Tbe  smart  traveller  tu  Fraiice  %m4 


Italy  would  fenr  we  should  never  sappusc  he  bail  b«ca 
oat  of  Enf  laud  were  be  not  lo  pmixtaiiee  It  so  as  to 
rfcvme  wlib  pmr;  aud  lbs  sober  Kogllth  eiiiick  leca 
lannlM  advantage  la  ibis  prfHiaaclatum,  as  ti  prevtni* 
oar  misiakiBK  taking  a  tour  for  takiMg  m  towtr,  tiai, 
plsttstblc  as  tbis  latter  reason  nay  b«,  it  U  far  from 
being  saflkicat  to  Indaee  a  pbilosopbieal  gramn.ariaa 
to  approve  It.  Cdbeidbnec  la  tbe  sooml  of  «ur«ls 
slgni^lng  dUfofeat  tbla«s  la  Ibe  ease  la  all  langnacv*'; 
but.  wbile  tbese  words  aro  dtSerently  wriiua,  ibeir 
different  meaalnp  will  be  safBciently  preserved  wttb- 
oat  dopartlnf  from  tba  general  analogy  of  prunnnela- 
noB.*-8ce  die  word  Bmi* 

TOURNAMENT,  tUr'ni-miat,  or  tlr'O 

nl-m^t,  >«• 

TOURNEY,  xUa'tAy  or  tJi'a*,  \ 

Tilt,  miliurv  sport,  mock  encounter ;  Miltoo 

uses  it  simply  for  encuunter. 

i^  I  am  roucb  mistaken  If  general  osaK«  'f****  *^ 
iaclineloibr  short  sonnd  of  the  ilipbtbung  to  ibcs* 
vrorrta ;  anrf  thst  this  suaad  ov(bl  lu  b«  iuOul]^  to 
palpable  lo  every  KagUftb  car,  «»blcb  ttnds  a  rvp«i|{> 
nsnee  at  giving  the  Wench  UMind  lo  any  word  ibai  is 
not  newly  adopted.  JmnMj^«iOMri«4,rMtr«gc,  ana 
maov  otner  wurda  froxi  the  Ficuch,  have  lung  h««o 
anglicised  ;  and  there  is  no  icood  reason  why  this  wunt 
sbool4  not  fall  into  Ibe  same  clasa.  Mr.  Hhrri.ian. 
Mr.  Itcult,  Dr.  Keurieb,  and  Mr.  rerry.  give  the  trie 
toand«f  ihto  word;  and  hucbanan  and  W.  Jithasuia 
tbe  second.  Jnuias  and  Skinner  spell  the  word  Tmr» 
ttttncnt. 

To  TOURNEY,  tMr'n*,  or  t6r^*,  r.  a.    To 

tilt  in  the  lists. 
TOURNIQUET,  tJr'h^.kwJt,  f.  A  bandage 

used  ill  aiuputatioiis,  siiaiieiicd  or  relaied  £y 

the  turn  of  a  handle. 

t^Tbe  frntral  pr«>nnMCiH(inu  of  this  word  unght 
to  induce  as  lo  tbe  svcoiid  |<i««auciatl«u  of  Ihuram- 
nsnsT. 
ToTOUSE,  liuse,  r.  a.  SIS.    To  poll,  to 

tear,  to  haul,  to  drag  ;  wtieuce  ToMirr  or  Ttiaaer, 

the  naiae  of  a  mast  iff. 
TOW,  t^,s.  Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed 

iitto  a  iiimcntnas  solfstance. 
To  TOW,  tA,  r.  a.    To  draw  by  a  rope,  par- 
ticularly throogh  the  water. 
TOWARD,  ti'fird,  SS4.  ]pr€p.  In  a  direcUoa 
TOWARDS,  t^6rds.     )     to;  near  to,  aa^ 

tlie  danger  now  comes  Towards  liim;  «titti 

respect  to,  touching,  regarding ;  with  teiHl- 

ettcy  to  ;  nearly,  little  less  than. 

t^  Voiwiihstandin^  our  ports  almo«l  aalver«ally  ac^ 
cent  ihn  word  «>a  tl>«  IrM  •>  liable,  and  the  fotu  are 
prelly  ecuct«lly  fulKmrit  bygtHMl  speabvrs,  t|i*rr  mr9 
MHRcaod  Uioae  noi««f  the  loweaior«l<^,wb«i  Mill  pineo' 
ikr  accent  on  the  second.  1  ht-se  Miueld  be  femindaa 
that  as  tmu^ardM,  otitmards,  backumrds,  f^rvmrds, 
and  ever V  other  wutfl  nf  the  same  form,  bavr  ih«  ac> 
cent  on  IIm  f  rst  syllable,  there  Is  not  the  leaM  rvasoa 
for  prononnrinc  ttm^rdM  with  tbe  accent  on  the  last. 
All  oar  onhu«.|iis(«  place  the  aac«nl  on  ihe  arw  aylla- 
hie  of  fuurd  %»hrn  an  a«ijrriive.  Towwrda,  hciag 
always  a  preposiUon,  ba«  the  accent  on  the  ti*!  •>lla* 
hie  by  Mr.  Scoil;  b«t  Mr.  F«rry,  Barclay,  and  Fen- 
alng«  placa  It  on  the  sccood.  Wtxmn  tbe  coaloernee 
of  tbe  0  with  the  ir,  this  wiwd  is  proaoeoeod  generally 
in  one  syllable,  tbvegb  Dr.  Kenrkk  says  f4h«rw|te. 
Mr.  bbcndaa  se  proauooccs  it^  Mr.  liains  aad  Mr* 
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8«iltb  r^ymt  It  with  boards:  Bailey  acceott  tbt  first 

SIttble  of  towmrd,  and  Cnllck  lh«  Mine  •ylUbIa  •a 
t  sam*  word,  and  on  towards  as  a  prtposltioa. 

TOWARD,  t6'w&rd,  a.  88.    Ready  to  do  or 

learn,  not  froward. 
TOWARDLINE8S,  OVird-l^nlt,  s.  Do- 
cility* compliance,  teadtnetf  to  do  or  to  learn. 
TOWARD  LY,t&'wftrd-l^,«.    Beady  to  do 

or  Ivam  ;  docile,  compliant  with  duty. 
TOWARDNESS,  tKrtrd-nis, «.   DodUty. 
TOWEL,  M%  «.  99,  S2$.  A  doth  on  whidi 

the  hands  are, wiped. 
TOWER,  tj^'&r,  ».  90,  S3i.    A  hi^h  bnild- 

inc,  a  building  raited  above  the  nam  edifice; 

a  £>rtrest,  a  citadel ;  a  high  head-dress ;  high 

fiteht,  elevation. , 
ToTO WER,  t&d'ir,  v. «.  96.  To  soar,  to  fly 

orrisrhifrh.    ,,  , 
TOWERED,  tit'&r'd,  a.  tfi9.    Adorned  or 

defended  by  towers. 
TOWERY,  t5&'&r4,  e.  Adorned  or  guarded 

wiili  towrrs. 
TOWN,  tSAo,  ff.  328.  Any  waUed  collecUon 

uf  houses;  any  collection  of   houses  larger 

than  a  villifie ;  in  England,  any  number  uf 

houses  to  which  belongs  a  regular  market, 

and  which  it  not  a  city,  or  tee  of  a  hislm^  ; 

the  court  end  of  Loadon ;  the  people  who  Iitc 

in  the  capital. 
TOWNCLERK,  tUn^lirk,  s.    An  officer 

who  roauaj^s  the  puhlick  husinets  of  a  place. 
TOWNHOUSE,  t6&n1i^&8e,  «.    The  hall 

wliere  publick  business  is  transacted. 
TOWNSHIP,  t^in'thlp, «.  The  corporation 

of  a  town. 
TOWNSMAN,  t&inx'miii.  a.  88.    An  in- 

habitant  of  a  place  ;  one  of  the  tame  town. 
TOWNTALK.    t&in'tiwk,    «.      Common 

prattle  of  a  place. 
TOY,  tU,  ff.  829.    A  petty  commodity,  a 

trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value;  a  plaything,  a 

bauble ;  matter  of  no  importance;  folly,  triliug 

vtaoiice,titt^ opinion;  play,  tport,  amorous 

daHiance  ;  fronck ;  bnoioor,  odd  lancy. 
To  TOY,  tM,  r.  n.    To  trifle,  to  dally  amo- 

foatiy,  to  play. 
TOYISH,  t^'lsh,  ff.  Trifling,  wanton. 
TOYISHNESS,  t&^ldi-nle,  ff.    Nogadty, 

wanlonneta. 
TOYSHOP,  tU'abdp,  «.    A  ahop  where 

pla|thioft  and  little  nice  mannfactoret  are 

To  TOZE,  tAio.  r.  c  To  pnll  by  ▼iolenca  or 

impetootltT.  Obsolete.-^  Tmiaeand  TVaai. 
TRACE,  tiiae,  ff.    Mark  left  by  any  thing 

patting*  foottteps ;   remain,   appearance  of 

what  hat  been  ;  hainets  Cor  beasU  of  draught. 
To  TRACE,  trtte,  «.  a.    To  follow  by  the 

fbotttept,  or  remaming  markt ;  to  follow  with 

eiactnett ;  to  mark  uut. 
TRACER,  tri'fir,  t.  98.  One  that  traces. 
TRACK,  trik,  ff.    Mark  left  upon  the  way 

by  the  foot  or  otherwise;  a  niiad,  a  beaten 

path 
To  TRACK,  trIk,  e. «.    To  follow  by  tbe 

fonttieps  irr  marks  Irft  in  the  way. 
TRACKLESS,    trlkOla,    «.      Untrodden, 

marked  by  no  fiMiuirpt. 
TRACT,    trikt,  t.    A  region,  a  quantity  of 

land;   continuity,  any   tliiin;   pmtracted    or 

drawn  out  to  If  ngth ;  c(»ur«e,  mamter  of  pro* 
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oeu  ;  It  Meiat  to  be  nted  by  Shakctfcaic  far 

TVecik :  a  treatite,  a  tmall  book. 
TRACTABLE,  trik'tl-bl, «.  485.  Maoagt- 

able,  docile,  complbnt;  palpable,  sack  ss 

may  be  handled.  ^        , 

TRACTABLENESS,  ttik'tt-bUia,  s.  Tke 

ttote  of  being  tractable»  compiiiart.ohis^tt*' 

outness. 
TRACTATE.tr4k'tlte,ff.M.  Atraatin,! 

tract,  a  somIi  book.  , 
TRACTION,  trlk'abftn,  a.  Tke  act  of  diav. 

ing,  the  tiate  of  being  drawn. 
TRACTILE,  trik'dl,  a.  140.  Capable  l»  be 

drawn  out  nt  extended  in  length,  doetiV. 
TRACTILITT,tr4k-tll'4.tfc,ff.  TbequJiij 

of  being  tractile. 
TRADE,  trkde,  ff.  7S.    TraBck,  UBMnrf. 

exchange;  occupation,  particular  eBptojati^ 

whether  manoal  or  mercantile. 
To  TRADE,  tiide,  v.  n.  To  trafick,  ttdal, 

to  hold  ooniborce ;  to  act  merely  ftrMwyi 

having  a  trading  wind. 
TRADR-WIND,  trlde'wind,  ff.    TkeiMa. 

toon,the  periodical  wind  betwecA  the  Uifi^i 

TRADED,  tii'd&l,«.  Veraed,  prmctiae*!. 
TRADER,  tri'dur,  t.  98.    One  ensaged  » 

merchandite  or  commerce  ;  oite  June  w^  a 

tl»e  methods  of  monpy-uefting,  a  wacut'f*t- 
TRADESFOLK,  tr&dz'f&ke,  t.  People  «■- 

ployed  in  trades. — See  Folk, 
TRADESMAN,  tr&dzlDi^ff.  88.    Afb(^ 

keeper. 
TRADEFUL,   t^de^ftt,   a.     Commeiditi 

busy  in  trafllck. 
TRADITION,  trl-dliih'in,  ff.    The  act « 

practice  of  delivering  accounts  from  ao*^  ** 

mouth  without  Written  memorials ;  anj  lM( 

delivered  orally  from  age  to  age. 
TRADITIONAI^trl-dish'&A^],  a.    IM*- 

Tered  b;f  tradition,  descending  by  <*■'  ^ 

mnnicatiott  V  observant  of  iraditkms,  aii« 

rites. 
TRADITIONALLY,  tri^kb'k4U,  •^ 

By  trantmitsioA  from  age  to  age ;  (torn  tnif 

tbn,  without  evidence  of  written  mroMii^*- 
TRADinONARY,trl-dW6n-ir-Ul>eti' 

▼erad  by  traditioru 
TRADITIVE^  trid't-tlT,  a.  8U. 

mitted  or  tranemistable  from  aoe  to  a| 
ToTRADUCE,ta.d^',e.a.  T»c 

to  condemn,  to  lepreseut  at  blamable,  t>ct- 

hinniate ;  to  propagate,  to  incnata  by  Asi** 
vk'ing  one  from  another. 
TRADUCEMENT,trl-d&MWnt,«.   C» 
^sure,  obloquy.  ^     ,    ^ 
TkADUCER,  tri-d&'tir,  a.  98.  A  fideectf 

surer,  a  calumniator. 
TRADUCIBLE,tiA-d&'ii^-bl,a.«Of.   Sbc^ 

as  may  be  derived. 
TRADUCTION,  trl-dik'sbin^a.    J^^^ 

tioii  from  one  of  the  saoM  kind,  prupagii**; 

tradition,  Uantaustion  from  om  la  aaatatf ; 

coai%-eyaiioe ;  uantitaon. 
TRAFPICK,  tfAfflk,  a.    Commetoe,  mef 
••chandttiMg,  large  trade ;  oammprtities  sabj^t 

to  traAck. 
To  TRA  PFICK,  tWU^,  e.  «.    To  fn^ 

commerce,  to  merchandise ;  to  trade  meaiaj 
.  or  mercenitrily. 
TRAFFICKER,  uiffik-klr,  «.    TmiM, 

merchant 
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TRAGEDIAN,  trl.j^d(.|ii,«.    A  writer  of 

tn^fidy  I  an  actor  uf  tmgedj. 

1^  la  llbto  wor4  w%  bavt  a  Mriking  Instmsrc  of  tke 
avvnion  of  tli«  laii|««c*  to  what  ouiy  be  call«r  a 
Taalopboajr,  or  a  mkccmIvc  rep«liUoa  of  Ike  Mine 
■ovad.  Wc  flnd  do  rqMgnaaca  at  atpiratlax  ih«  tf  In 
and  proaoaacli  .-      - 


TRA  TRA 

•Ir  ItfT,  ate  16t~tAbe  171,  tib.lTf ,  bSll  ITS^Il  tOt^-pStBd  Sl»-«Mii  406,  Trrw  4C0. 

To  TRAIPSE,  ti4^, «.  0.  S02.  To  walk  in 

a  cardett  or  aloltiah  manner. 
TRAIT,  tr4,  or  triC«,  a.  478.    A  atroke,  a 

tooch. 
TRAITOR,  tr&tftr,  a.  160,  202.    Om  wto, 

beiiif  (ru»tcd,  betiavt. 
TRAITORLY,  Uitb-I^  €•    TrMekerona, 

parftdjoaa. 
TRAITOROUS,  tri'tftr.fta,«.  214.  Treacher- 

fiat,  perfidiont. 
TRAITOROUSLY,  Uk'tir-ia-lLod.    In  a 

aannar  fuitiiig  traitofv,  perfldit»u«ljr. 
TRAITRESS,  trk'tr4a,  «.    A  woman  who 

betraf  s.— Sec  TWarof. 
ToTRALINEATE,  trl-lln'ykle,  v.n.  US. 

To  deviate  from  any  direction. 
TRAMMEL,    trimWl,  «.  00.     A  net  in 

which  birds  or  ftah  are  caught ;  any  kind  of 

net ;  a  kind  of  ahacklca  in  which  horaes  ara 

To  TRAMiSuSL,  trlm'iall,  «.  a.    To  catch, 

to  iiitercept. 
To  TRAMPLE,  trim's)!,  o.  a.  405.  To  tread 

under  foot  with  pride,  contempt,  «>f  cjaaatitm. 
To  TRAMPLE,  trIin'pL  r.n.    To  tread  in 
««  contempt;  to  tread  qoick  and  loodly. 
TRAMPLER,   trWpl-te, «.  06.    One  thai 

tramplei. 

TRAN ATION,  trl-ttkUitD,  «•    ThcaoCof 

•wiroreiiif  over. 
TRANCE,  trlnae,  s.  78,  70.    Aa  ecatacy, 

a  state  in  which  the  toal  it  rapt  into  viakmt  uf 

Intore  or  dittaiit  thiup. 
TRANCED,  trintt,  a.   3S0.    Lyioff  in  a 

trance  or  ecttacy. 
TRAKGRAM,  trin'grim,  a.    A  cant  word. 

All  odd  inlricaUrly  contrivrd  thin^ 
TRANNEUtrln'nH,  t.  09.  A  sharp  pin. 
TRANQUIL,  trins^kwil,  a.    Qoiet,  peace 

ful»  undi»turr>«d. 
TRANQUILLITY,  trlnkwA'^t^,  «.  408. 

Quiet,   peace  uf  mind,   p«MCc  uf  ooodilion, 

freedom  from  perturhatioii. 
To  TRANSACT,  tdlos^kt',  r.a.  To  nMnage, 

to  neg(»tiate,  to  conduct  a  treaty  or  affairt ; 

to  perform,  to  du,  Ui  carry  <4i. 
TRANSACTION,  trlaslk'ahia,  a.    Neso- 

tiation,  dealbf  hetween  man  and  man,  ma- 


I  proaoaacTag  It  at  If  wrtiu*  O§>mtej0 
an  ;  bat  lb«r«  to  no  aar  thai  w<Mild  not  ba  barf  at  pro- 
eaeiidae  TVayadlaa  at  if  writlta  Trt^JtJt^m.  ilie 
reatoa  It  rvidaat.  Tk«  ge  that  immrdlately  prtrtA— 
bviac  axaetly  tk«  aaora  toaad  at  di  wbta  aaplralcd 
l«tn  jir,  the  aar  will  D4N  Mtf^rr  tba  rvpalitloa,  aaii  ibcrc- 
fo«c  <htp«ua«  wkk  tka  laws  of  atplraltoB,  riab«r  ibaa 
mthmA  afaiaat  tboaa  of  karmooy.  To  tba  tame  raa 
aoa  w«  mate  aUribaia  living  tba  sound  of  tA  to  tka 
doaklc  M  la  Jbtcitsim,  aad  to  tka  CI  la  TrmntUim, 
Tka  tarn*  avcriloo  to  tba  rapetitk»o  of  almllar  toaodt 
mabtt  at  drop  tba  trtt  atplratloa  la  DMdhomg, 
THfktkame,  Opkikabmp,  Ate— tea  OphiktJmkk. 
TRAGEDY,  trld'jM^, «.  A  dramatkk  re- 

pretenution  of  a  terioot  actiuo  -,  any  aoom- 

lol  or  dreadful  erent. 
TRAGICAL,  trAdJ^kll,)«.  500.    ReUting 
TRAQICK,  trld'^tk,        $      to     tragedy; 

moonifal,  calamitout,  torrowfal,  dreadhil. 
TRAGICALLY,    trid'ji.kil4,   ed.    In  a 

tragical  manner,  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy; 

RMiamfolly,  torrowfnlly,  calamitonsly. 
TRAGIC  ALNESS,      trid3^.kll.n&,      «. 

Moumfiilnett.  calaraitoutnesi. 
TRAGICOMEDY,  trld-J^-kdni'^d^s.    A 

drama   compoonded  of  merry  and   terioos 

events. 
TRAQICOmCAL,   trld-J^-kdrn'^-ktl,    a. 

Relating  to  tragiconcdy  ;  consisting  of  a  mis- 
tare  of  mirth  and  sorrow. 
TRAGICOMIC  ALLY,  trld.ji.k6m'l-kil4, 

ad.    In  a  tragicomick  manner. 
To  TRAJECT,   trijikt',  v.  a.    To  caft 

through,  to  throw. 
TRAJECT,  tridjikt,  «.  401.    A  lerry,  a 

passage  for  a  water-carriaga. 
TRAJECTION,  tri.jik'ah&ii,  a.  The  act  of 

darting  through  ;  emittion. 
To  TRAIL,  trile,  e.  a.  20S.   To  boat  by  the 

track ,  to  draw  along  the  groand ;  to  draw 

alter  in  a  loiig  floating  or  waving  body  ;  to 

draw,  to  drag. 
To  TRAIL,  trkle,  v.  a.  To  be  drawn  out  In 

lenvth. 
TRAIL,  trUe,  a.    Traek  followed  by  the 

hanier ;  any  thing  drawn  to  length  ;  any  thing 

draam  behind  in  long  luidolations. 
To  TRAIN,  trkne,  r.  a.  20S.  To  draw  along ; 

to  draw,  to  entice,  to  invite  \  to  draw  by  arti- 

ioe  or  stratagem ;  to  draw  from  act  to  act  by 

pcrsnasiun  or  promise  ;  to  educate,  to  bring 

«p,  commonly  with  Up ;  to  breed  or  form  to 

any  thing. 

TRAIN,  tdtne,  a.  Artifice,  stratagem  of  en- 
ticcmeiit ;  the  tail  of  a  bird ;  bowel  of  a 
wooda^k  J  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
•pou  the  groond ;  a  series,  a  consrcotion ; 
process,  method,  sute  of  procedure  ;  a  retinue, 
a  number  of  folbwers ;  an  orderly  oom|«aiiy, 
a  pfncessi«in ;  the  Una  of  powder  reachbig  to 
the  mine,  train  of  artillery,  cannooa  acoom- 
panying  an  army. 

TRAINBANDS,  trliiel4iids,  s .  The  militia, 
the  part  of  a  community  trahied  to  martial 
eiercise. 

TRAINOIL,  tdbe'itl,  f.  OU  drawn  by 
oiction  from  the  fat  of  the  whale. 

TRAINYy  ti4^,  a.  BeloagiBg  to  train  oU. 
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nagcmeut. 
TRANSANIMATION,      trtni-ln-ntmi'. 

flh6n,  ff.  Conveyance  of  the  toal  from  one 

bod  V  to  anntber. 
To  TRANSCEND,  trin-aiod',  v.  a.  To  paaa, 

to  overpass  *,  to  turpats,  to  uotao,  to  eaored, 

to  ef  eel ;  tn  tarmnunt,  to  rite  above. 
TRANSCENDENCE,  trla-alnM^nte,    I  . 
TRANSCENDENCY,  trln^a'dln.a^,  ( '- 

Eicellence,    onaftual    eicrllrnce,   tuperemi- 

neiice  ;  eiagicerauon,  elevation  bryoiid  truth. 
TRANSCENDENT,  trdn.s<n'dJBt,  a.    Ex. 

crlleut,  suprcatclv  escelleiit,  pattiita  oiKart. 
TRANSCENDENTAL,      triaa^n^din'ai, 

a.  General,  parvadini;  many  partkaUrs  ;  sa- 

pereminetit,  patting  others. 
TRANSCENDENTLY,  trlo.t^'d2at.l^,ad. 

Escellentiv,  tupercmiiiently. 
To  TRANSCOLATE,  trlnal^llte,  v.  a.  To 

tlrkiu  tliruugli  a  «ievf>  nr  CftUriflcr. 
To  TRANSCRIBE,  trin-skrlbe',  e.  c.     To 

copy,  to  write  from  an  ricmplar. 
TRANSCRIBER,  trln-skrl^dr,  t.  A  Off" 

one  who  writes  fium  a coj*? .   ^ ^^  i  ^ 

digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


TRA  TRA 

or  5S9.  Fke  n,  dbr77»i&ll  8S,ilt  Sl-migt, mk Hfr-pWe  U5, pin  l«7— «&  lO,  bU Ml, 
TRANSCRIPT,  Ulo'ikrlpt, «.  A  copy,  any 

t)iiit>;  written  from  ftii  original. 
TRANSGRIPTiON,     trdn-akrlp'thin,    s. 

T\\e  act  of  cow'wf, 
TRANSCRIPTl  V£LY,triii-8krip'ti?4^,  ad. 

Ill  ra3uin«*r  of  a  copy. 
To  TRANSCUR,  triDS-kftt',  v,  ft.  To  ran  or 

move  to  and  frr». 
TRANSCURSION,  trlnft-k&r'ah&n,4.  Ram- 

Ue,  passage  ibrougb,  passage  beyoud  certaiii 

limits. 
TRANSE,  ir^nse, «.    A  temporary  absence 

of  tiie  suui,  ail  ecstacv. 


TR  A  NSELEMENTAtlON,tr4n8.ll4-inln- 
tu'sh&n,  s.  Change  of  one  element  into  an- 
other. 

To  TRANSFER,  UJlnf-f2r>.a.  To  convey  or 
make  over  from  one  to  another ;  to  remove,  to 
transport. 

TRANSFER,  trIns'fSr,  «.  498.  The  act  of 
conveying  from  one  person  to  anotlicr.— i4jA. 

TRANSFERABLE,  trdos-flr'i-bl,  or  trtna'. 
flr4-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  transferred. 

t^  1  kava  met  with  lliit  v«ry  corowoit  tnd  y»efal 
w«rii  in  no  Dictionary  but  BatkkS  Mmt  ih«accca( 

it  veiy  propvrly  placed  on  theaecond  fyllible;  Mail 
words  of  Ibif  rurin  oagbtss  moch  «•  poMible  to  retain 
the  accent  of  ihe  verb  from  which  ihry  are  derired. 

TRANSFIOURATION.trlns-flg-iri'shfin, 
f.  Change  of  form  ,  the  miraculous  change  uf 
oor  blessedSaviour's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

To  TRANSFIGURE,  tr4n8-f?g'>  Are,  r.a.  To 
transform,  to  change  with  respect  to  outward 
appearance. 

To  TRANSFIX,  trins-f Iks',  r.  a.  To  pierce 

To  TRANSFORM,  trins-fSrm',  r.  «.    TTo 

metamorphose,  to  ciiange  with  re<;ard  to  'ex- 
terna) form. 
To  TRANSFORM,  tr4ns-f&rm',  p.  a.  To  be 

metamorphosed. 
TRANSFORMATION,tr4ns.f;ir-mV8hfin,« 

S»ate  of  being  changed  with  rrjiHrd  to  form. 
TRAXSFRETATION,  tiinsfrcia'shSu,  *. 

Passage  over  the  sea. 
To  TRANSFUSE,  trlns-ffize',  p.  a.  To  pour 

out  of  one  into  aiiotlier. 
TRANSFUSION,  trln8.fA*zhfin,  s.  The  act 

of  pouring  out  of  one  into  another. 
To  TRANSGRESS,  trdns-gres',  p.  a.    To 

pass  over,  to  pass  beyond  ;  to  violate. 
To  TRANSGRESS,    trins-gr^s',   r.a.    TO 

offend  bv  violating  a  law. 
TRANSGRESSION,      ttins-gr^h'fin,    t. 

Vic»lation  of  a  law,  breach  of  a  command  ; 

oflfeiice,  crime,  fault. 
TRANSGRESSIVE,       trins-jfr^s'slr,      a. 

Fault V,  culpable,  apt  to  break  laMt. 
TRANSGRESSOR,   tr^ns-pr^s  sur,  t,  166. 

Law-hreaker,  violator  of  coniniartd,  offender. 
TRANSIENT,  trin'she-lut,  a.  642.     Soon 

I'niM'd.  s«Mm  passing,  shun,  momentary. 
TRANSIENTLY,  Irin'shMnt-U-.   ad.    In 

passugr,  with  a  short  passage,  not  exteifsively. 
TRXNSIENTNICSS,     trdn'sb^-cWnl^    « 


.Shortness  of  continuance,  speed v  passage. 
TR  WSILIENCE,  lifin-slFytWe,  >«.  11 
rRANSILIENCY,  trin-sJly^o-si,  J  Lei 

from  tiiiiic  to  thing. 

RANSIT,  trdn'att,  «.     In  astronomy,  the 

»'1!*!"&**'  ^y  ?'■"*'  J"»*  ^y  or  tinder  any 
^^^MNoet  or  fixed  stac 

^riON,trin.sir.h'&n,  or  tiin-alsh'iB, 
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«.  99.— See  Troi^ediam.    Bemoval*  pmarc; 

change  ;  passing  ia,  writing  or  cuuTcrsaumt 

from  one  subject  to  anotlier. 

ty  1  prefer  tb«  Srsi  m<ide  af  prottoandnf  tkh  «m4 
to  ib«  second,  tboogb,  st  first  s^hi,  il  apprvs  aot  m 
regnlar.    My  reason  it,  the  avcriion  oar  ivacnaft  ba» 
to  a  rapetiUon  of  exactly  stmilar  words.    The  « lath* 
prefix  /r«M«  is  always  sharp  and  lMMtn|,  andihai  la- 
dines  us  to  vary  the  sacceadiaf  aspinUMo,  by  givMf 
it  Ihe  flat  iiMtead  oC  the  sharp  sharp  soaad.  TbM  a  lb« 
b>  St  reason  I  can  give  for  the  very  prevaiUo«  caiui 
of  pronouncinf  this  termiaatioa  in  this  word  cootrsry 
to  aaalofjr.    Whea  I  asked  Mr.  Garrkk  to  proaomce 
this  word,  he,  without  preoMdiution.  gave  M  ia  iht 
first  nsanaer ;  hot  when  I  <ieaire«1  him  to  repeal  h» 
proaauciaiion,  he  gave  il  in  the  sectMKl : 
*'  As  OB«  who  In'hU  joaniey  bates  at  nooa, 
**  Though  bent  on  speud,  s«»  here  the  AichaagH  paart, 
"  Betwixt  the  world  destroy 'd  and  wortit  rcsl»r*d. 
'*  If  Adam  oag ht  perharps  inigLt  iiitrrpufv, 
"  Then  with  traiuUhm  sweet  sew  speech  reMiocs.'* 

Miitm, 
T  think,  however,  it  lusjr  b«  classed  among  ibosc  vt- 
rietics  where  we  >hatl  neither  l>e  mnch  applaaded  for 
being  right,  nor  hlamt^  for  bring  wrouf . 

TRANSITIVE,  trins'^.tlT,  a.  HaTing  the 
|>ower  of  passing  ;  in  j^ramniar,  a  verb  Trao* 
silive  is  that  which  sianifies  an  actiuu  con- 
ceived as  havinif  an  effect  upon  some  object. 
as,  1  strUte  the  earth. 

TRA  NSITORILY,  tnta'si-tfiri-li,  orf.With 
spf«'dv  evanescence,  with  *h»»rt  cominnancr. 

TRANSITORINESS,  trin'a^-tur-i-nei,  t. 
Speedv  evanescence. 

TRANSITORY,  tr4n'»*-tftr-*,  «.  557.  Cet- 
tiiiuinc  but  a  sliuct  time,  spectdUy  vaaishuig. 
See  Damestick. 

To  TRANSLATE,  trin-sllte'  r.  a.  To  traat- 
p^rt,  to  remove  ;  it  is  particularly  used  uf  iW 
removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  lo  another ; 
to  transfer  from  one  to  another,  to  convey  ;  tn 
chant'r  ;  to  interpret  in  another  language ;  to 
explain. 

TRA  NSL ATION,  trln-sll'sh&n,  «.ReaMTiI. 
act  of  rcmovini; ;  tlie  removal  of  a  biibap  to 
another  see ;  the  act  of  turning  hito  i 
laitfiuage ;  something  made  by 
version. 

TRANSLATOR,  trtb-fli'tir,  a.  166.  Ow 
that  turns  any  thing  into  another  langiiafe. 

TRANSLATORY,  tr4n»-liitdr-c,  a.  Wl 
Transferring. 

TRANSLOCATION,  trlnsI^ki'ahSn,  ». 
Removal  of  tilings  redprocatly  to  each  otber  \ 
places. 

TRANSLUCENCY,  trins-lu's^n-s*,  $,  Di«- 

phaneity.  transparency. 
TRANSLUCENT,  tradsli's^nt,   1 1.  Tnm- 
TRANSLUCID,tr2n8.1&'8id,         $    par«•^ 

diaphatM>us,  clear. 
TRANSMARINE,  tdtns-mi-r^^n'.  a.  Ill 

Lying  ou  the  other  side  of  the  aea,  ft^wid  br> 

\ond  sca. 
TRANSMIGR  ANT,  trAns'm^-grlnM  r*»- 

int;  into  aiMitlur  c«>untrv  or  state 
To  transmigrate;  trAnyro^-ffritc,  r. «. 

To  pass  from  one  place  or  country  into  aw^hef . 
TRAN8MlGRAT10N,trins.mVgr4'AAa^ 

Passage  fr«»m  one  place  i»r  sta'e  tnlo  anoli«ef- 
TRANSMISSION,  trint-nlfh'un,  s.    TW 

•ct  of  sending  from  one  pUce  to  an  other. 
TEAN6MISSIVE,trlaa.mis'0K,a.   Tr«»- 

mitted,  derived  from  one  to  antHhcr. 
TRANSMITTAL,  trittsmTtlH,  a.    The  act 

of  transmitting.  transmisMon. 


TRA TM 

nir  ler,  ndt  163— tAb«  171,  tib  ITS,  bSfl  17S-4tl  99»-ptbld  SIS— <iUii  4M,  this  4«a 

pabto  of  cbatige.  pottSMe  to  bt  changed  into 
■nother  nature  or  fubtUne©. 
RANSMUTABLY,   trintmAll-bl*,    tuL 
With  capadij  of  being  changed  hito  another 
»ubiiaiice»»T  nature.  .    .       i 

RANSMUTATION,  trios-mA-trriiAii,  t. 
Chanjrc  into  another  nature  or  tubstance ;  the 
great  aim  of  alcb^m?  it  the  tnuitmutatioo  of 
ba«e  metal*  inlo  gold. 

J  TRANSMUTE,  trAns-mMe',  v.  ii.  To 
chance  frnm  one  natitre  or  •ubttaiice  to  another. 
KANSMUTER,tr4nf-ini*lor,f.   One  that 

ltANSPAttENCY,trliis-pl'rlii-i*,«.CIeaf. 
nest,  riiaphaiieliy,  translocence,  puwer  of 
irausmiliing  light.     ^         ,    ,  _ 

R  ANSPARENT,tfliii-rl*rfcit,«.  PenriotM 
to  the  tight,  clear,  pcllacid,  diaphanous,  trans- 
lucent. ^  *.  •  » 
K  AN8PICUOU8,  tf4iii-p1k'4-iU,o,  Trana- 
parent.  penri<Hi«  to  Ute  si ghi. 
J  TRA  NSPIERCE,  trlna-pWrie',  or  tolnt- 
p)rae',  9,  «.  To  penetr^ t«>,  to  iMke  way 
thruufdi.  to  permeate. — See  Pikrcr  and  Fierr*. 
KAOTPIRATION,  trln-ipi-rk'shftji,  «. 
Krni««ion  In  ^poor. 

.  TRANSPIRE,  trln-fpW,  v.  a.  To  emU 
in  rapour.  -         ,     .  ... 

J  TRANSPIRE,  trln-tplre',  r.  «.  To  be 
emitted  bj  insensible  vapour ;  to  escape  from 
secrecy  to  notice.  -        .,     .  «. 

tiTRANSPLACE,  tflM-plbe',  r.o.  To 
remove,  to  put  into  a  new  place. 
a  TRANSPLANT,  trlna-plAnf,  r.«.Tof«. 
iHOYC  nii'i  plant  ill  a  new  place  ;  tn  remove. 
RANSPLANTAT10N,trAii».plln  ti'shio, 
f .  The  act  of  iran«|>laniing  or  rrmovinf;  tii  an* 
other  soil ;  c«'uveyancc  from  one  to  anotlM-r ; 
rfm«»val  of  men  from  one  cuontr>  lu  auuiher. 
RAN8PLANTER,  trinapUnt'ur,  s.  Oae 
that  tmnvphuils. 

o  TRANSPORT,  trlns-p&rf ,  r.  n.  49S.  To 
c*>ov«y  by  carnage  from  place  to  place ;  to 
carry  inlu  banishment  as  a  felon  ;  to  sentence 
a«  a  felon  to  banishflsaat ;  to  hurry  by  violence 
t»f  passion  i  to  put  iiitoecstacy,  to  ravish  with 
1»l. 


UANSPORT,  Irini'pArt,  •.402.     Trani- 
t>i>rt«tion,  carriage,  conveyance  ;  a  vessel  uf 
ra  liage,  particularly  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers 
».f  c  -iiveved  ;  rapture,  ecsucy. 
UANSPORTANCE,    trloa-pAi'tlBae,    f. 
f '  .nvrvaiicc.  cnrriajje,  remotsJ. 
K  VN8P0RTAT10N,  trinapAf  ti'shftii, f . 
K*  nuiviil.  conveyance,  caniage  ;  tanisbment 
f.»r  felony  ;  ec»Uiick  violence  of  pa«»iuiu 
KVNSPORTER,    tribapArffir,    #.    One 
thai  irsii*iw»rt*.        ,  ,     .  _^ 

UANSPOS/VL,trlna-pA'di1,f.  The  act  of 
I  tjUiiitf  thiii^ii  in  each  other's  t)l*ce. 
oTRANSPOSI-:,trlDf-pAM%r.tf.  To  put 
riicli  in  the  pUce  of  other  ;  to  put  out  of  place. 
RANSPOSITION,  trini-pA-xUh'fin.  s. 
T»ie  act  of  pulliiig  one  thing  m  the  place  of 
anutlier ;  ihe  sute  of  being  put  out  of  one 
place  iiiln  another.         ...  -, 

'uTRANSSHAPE,triiif-shlpe',r.  €.   To 
transform,  t.»  bring  into  another  »hape. 
oTR  A  NSU  BST  A  NTI  ATI-;  trlniftb-atln'. 
•b^kte,  e.  d.    To  change  t«»  another  fttb- 
ftunce.  .      -,       - 

TlANSUBSTA-NnATION.trln^ib-rtAn. 

•h^-UhOn,  I.     A  change  of  the  elcmenta 
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of  the  EocharisI  Into  the  real  body  and  blood 

of  Christ.  ^        .     ,      , 

TRANSUDATION,    trlo^A-dl^abin,   a. 

The  act  of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspirable 

vapour,  throegh  any  integument. 
To  TRANSUDE,  trin-a&de'.v.a.    Topasi 

tlirough  in  vapoor.— See  Fiiiiinty. 
TRANSVERSAL,  tflot.Tlr'iil,  a.  Ranniog 

crosswise.  ^        •     ^     . 

TRAN8VERSALLY,   Irlnf-Tjr'ail.l*,  ed. 

In  a  cross  direction. 
TRANSVERSE,  trlas-vlrte',  c  Being  in  a 

cross  direction. 
TRANSVERSELY,  trini-Tlrtl^,  ed.    In  n 

cross  direction. 
TRANSUMPTTON,trlns^ftm'ili&n,a.  The 

act  of  taking  from  one  place  to  another. 
TRAP^  trip,  #.    A  tnare  aet  for  thievee  or 

vermin ;  an  ambush,  a  stratagem  to  betrav  or 

catch  unaaraies ;  a  play  at  which  a  bafi  ia 

driven  wiih  a  stick. 
To  TRAP,  trip,  e.  a.  To  inannre,  to  cntcb 

by  a  snare  or  ambush  ;  to  adorn,  to  decorate. 
TRAPDOOR,  trIp-dAre',  s,  A  door  opening 

and  shutting  unexpectedly. 
To  TRAPE,  tripe,  r.  «.    To  run  idJy  and 

tlnttishlv  about.  Cuononly  written  and  pro- 
nounced Trmpte, 
TRAPES,  trkpea,  a.  A  tUttemly  woman. 
TRAPSTICK,  trIp'atTk,  s.     A  atick  with 

which  boys  drive  a  w(H>den  ball. 
TRAPEZIUM,  tri-p*'ab*.im,#.  A  qnadri- 

lateral  figure,  wiuft  four  tide*  are  not  equal, 

and  none  of  its  sides  parallel. 
TRAPEZOID,   trl-p^'iold,   f.     A  figure 

whose  four  sides  arc  not  parallel. 
TRAPPINGS,  trlp'plngx,  a.  410.    Oma- 

menu  apuendant  to  the  saddle  ;  ornaments, 

dress,  embcllitbmenu. 
TRASH,    U^,   «.     Any  thing  worlblesf, 

dross,  dregs ;  a  wocthkss  person  ',  matter  im- 
proper for  fikod. 
To  TRASH,  tWUb,  r.  e.  To  lop,  to  crop ;  to 

erosh,  lo  humble. 
TR  A8HY,ti^'^,c  WorthleM,  vile,  ujcleas. 
To  TRAVAIL,  trivil,  r.  n.  S08.    To  labour, 

to  toll ;  to  be  in  labour,  to  suffer  the  pains  of 

childbirth. 
To  TRAVAIL,  tilAr.  a.  208.  To  barasa, 

TRAVAIL,  trlvil,  f .  Lnbour,  toll,  fatigno ; 

hiboor  in  childbirth. 
To  TRAVEL,  trivll,    r.  n.  W.    To  make 

joorneys  ;  to  pMi<t,  to  go,  to  move  ;  to  make 

joume>s  of  curii»*ity  ;  to  labour. 
To  TRAVEL,  trAv'Jl,  r.  a.   To  paas,  to  joor- 

nev  over  ;  !••  force  to  journey. 
TRj^VEL,  tWlv'fl,  $.  Journey,  not  of  pnaatnc 

from  place  to  ilucci  j-iuiiicy    of  curiosity  or 

inttruction  ,  labour,  toil ;  UlH>ur  iucJiiUl birth. 

— Travels,  account  'f  occnrmtccs  and  obser- 
vations of  a  jourtiev. 
TRAVELLER,  trdv  il  Or,  #.  406.    One  who 

goes  a  jounity,  a  wa\fsier;  one  who  visiu 

Sireign  countnes.  .    ».    .       » 

TRAVELTAINTF.D,     trlv^Htint-Jd,     c 

Harassed,  fatigued  with  travel. 
TRAVERSE,    trl-»^e',   ad.     Croafwiae, 

ath^farL 

f^  III  III*-  foMo  etiiilon  of  Jobnioa  the  word  Tro- 
per*rf  wbt»>  ^n  ativnb  or  ■  prr|»o»iti«B.  If  areenivd 
ontlt«*li«i  •ytUi.Hr  II*  I  b««^v  ffn«r%r(lH:  but  In  the 
quAiCo  it  Ur«ei)  wbtrt  sccruitd  oa  tba  aril.    Mr 
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8k«rM«a  aeeeatt  only  the  prcposllioii  on  ih«  last. 
Dr.  Ath  Mys  the  verb  wju  fornrarly  accented  on  the 


last ;  ami  Bncbaaan  bu  civtn  It  so  accented :  ail  the 

ocpista  aeSci 
en  the  (lr*t:  bot  the  <Hstiiiction  in  whieh  I   have  fol- 


rtft  Af  oar  Artbocpisu  aeScDi  the  word  every  vtketv 


lowed  Dr.  Joknaoo'i  folio,  I  mutt  think  the  ntoM  ac- 
curate. 

TRAVERSE,    tri-vlrse',  prep.     Through, 

croatwise. 
TRAVERSE,  utv'Irse,-  «.    Lying  acroM, 

Uin£  athwart. 
TRAVERSE,  triv'&r»e,  s.    Any  thing  laid 

or  built  cross. 
To  TRA VERSE,  triWrge,  r.  a.    To  crow, 

to  lay  athwart;  to  cross  by  way  of  opposition, 

to  tliwart  with  obstacles  ;  to  oppose  so  as  to 

annul ;  to  wander  over,  to  cruat ;  to  Mr«ey» 

to  examine  thoroughly. 
To  TRAVERSE,  trlv'lrae,  r.  «.    To  nse  a 

postare  of  oppotftSon  in  fencing. 
TRAVESTY,  trivls-ti,  a.  Dressed  so  as  to 

be  made  ridiculous. 
TRAUMATICK,  trlw-mitlk,  €U  509.    Vul- 
nerary. 
TRAY,    tii,  «.  220.    A  shallow  trough  in 

which  meat  is  carried. 
TRAYTRIP,  trk'trip,  f.  A  kind  of  play. 
TREACHEROUS,     trltsh'lr-&s,    «.     284. 

Faithless,  |>erfidiuu<«,  guilty  of  betraying. 
TREACHEROUSLY,    trltshlr-fisl*,    od. 

Faithlessly,  perfidiously,  by  treason,  by  stra- 

TR  AcHEROUSNESS,  trltsh'Ir-Ssnis,  #. 
314  The  quality  of  being  treacherous. 

TREACHERY,  tritsh'lr4,  *.  556.  Perfidy, 
breach  of  faitfi. 

TREACLE,  tiilcl, «.  227, 405.  A  medicine 
made  up  of  nianj  ingredients ;  molasses,  tiie 
spume  of  sugar. 

To  TREAD,  tr«d,  r.  a.;  preL  Trod  ;  pari, 
pan.  Trod<len.  t34.  To  set  tlie  foot ;  to  tram- 
ple, to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or  malice  :  to  walk 
with  form  or  state  ;  to  couple  as  birds. 

To  TREAD,  trid,  r.  a.  To  walk  on,  to  feel 
under  the  foot ;  to  press  under  the  foot ;  to 
beat,  to  track  ;  to  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately 
manner ;  to  crush  under  foot,  to  trample  in 
contempt  or  hatred;  to  put  iu  action  by  the 
feet :  to  love  as  the  male  bird  tlie  female. 

TREAD,  tr^,  s,  234.  Footing,  step  with  the 

foot ;  way,  track,  path  ;  the. cock's  purt  Id  the  e«. 

TREADER,  trid'fir,  f .  He  who  treads. 

TREADLE,  tred'dl,  $.  405.  A  part  of  an 
engine  on  which  the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  sperm  of  iho  cock. 

TREASON,  triVn,  t.  103,  227, 170.  An  of- 
fence coromiited  a^'aiiistthe  person  of  majesty, 
or  acainst  the  dignity  of  the  comroonw*  ^Ith. 

TREASONABLE,  tr^z'n-d-bl,  M.  Having 

TREASONOUS,  tr*Vn-4s,  J  the  na- 
ture  or  euilt  of  treason. 

TREASURE,  trkh'ire,  s.  452.  Wealth 
hoardfd,  riches  accumulated. 

To  TREASURE,  trlah'^,  r.  a.  To  hoard, 
to  repotir,  to  lay  up. 

TRE\SUI{EH6usE,  trfeh'^re-hiise,  $. 
Place  where  hoarded  riches  are  kept 

TREASURER,  trlzh'6.rfir,  s.  One  who  has 
care  of  munev,one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 

TREASURERSHIP,  trizhA-rir-shlp,  a. 
Omce  or  dicnitv  of  treasurer. 

TREASURY,  tr^zh'i-r*,  t.  A  place  iawhlch 
ncbet  are  accumulated. 
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To  TREAT,  trke,  v.  a.  227.    Toi  ^ 

to  settle  ;  to  discourse  on  ;  to  use  in  shj  m»- 
ner,  good  or  bad  ;  to  handle,  lo  MMp,  it 
carry  on ;  to  entertain. 
To  TREAT,  trite,  v.  a.  To  discovm,  ti 
OHike  discaistons ;  to  practite  nefoiittMm , 
to  come  to  terms  of  aocoaiMdatioa ;  Ib  m^ 
gratuitous  entertaiiunenta. 
TRE.AT,  trite,  t.    An  enterUinmest  girea ; 

something  given  at  an  entertain oieat. 
TREATABLE,  tri'a-bl,  a.  405.  Moderate, 

not  violent. 
TREATISE,  trt'tiz,!.  140,  227.   DisoMM, 

written  tractate. 
TREATMENT,  trke'm|nt,«.    Usage,M. 

ner  of  attng,  good  or  bad. 
TREATY,  tri'ti,  t.  227.  Negotiatioa,  art  U 
treatina  ;  a  compact  of  accomnKMiatiunf^labif 
to  puhlick  affairs:  for  entreaty,  supplkatiaa 
petition.    In  this  last  tense  not  ia  use. 
TREBLE,  trib'bl,  a.  405.  Threefold,  tri^; 

sharp  of  sound. — See  Cndie. 
To  TREBLE,  trib^l,  r.  a.    Toavltipljbf 

three,  to  make  thrice  at  much. 
ToTR£BLE,trib'bl,r.a.Tobecoaatki«elba 
TREBLE,  tribtl,  a.     A  sharp  somad ;  thi 

upper  part  in  miuick. 
TR£BLENES8,tr<ba>l.|iit,a.   llMstalirf 

being  treble. 
TREBLY,  tr4b^li,  ad.  TItrice  tokl,iB  thice- 

fold  number  or  quantity. 
TREE,  trii,  t.    A  large  Tccetable  ri«« 
with  one  woody  tiem  to  a  oontidcfable  hocbt; 
any  thing  branched  out. 
TREFOIL,  tri'fiil,  $.  A  plant. 
TRELLIS,  trll'lia,  t.  Is  a  stmctsm  oT  km, 
wood,  or  otier,  the  parts  crotaia^  each  tcka 
like  a  lattice. 
To  TREMBLE,  tr&nlil,  v.  n.  40S.  Tbihskt 
at  with  fear  or  cold,  tu  sbiter.  to  qsak*,  to 
thtidder ;  to  quiver,  to  totter  ;  lo  qoafw,  n 
shake  as  a  sound. 
TREMBUNGLY,  tr&in)lIng.U,  a/.   Ssm 

to  shake  or  quiver. 

TREMENDOUS,  tri-aiiaM&s,  a.  DreadM. 

horri  ble,attonishiaaly  terrible.— ISce&^e^M 

TREiMOUR,  tr^'m&r,  #.314.     TWfMtrf 

trentblin*; ;    quivering  or    vibratairj    ibu6m 

Now  cnrrally  written  Trtmcr. 

TREMULOUS,  trlffi'&-l&s,a.S14.  TreAfaliB<, 

fearful :  quivering,  vibratory. 
TREMULOUSNESS,  trim'i-l&s-B^ t.  IV 

state  of  quivering. 
To  TRENCH,  trinsh,  r.  a.     To  cat ;  lo  (^ 

or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 
TRENCH,  tr^ash,  t.    A  pit  or  dilcli ;  a«4 
thrown  up  to  dcfrtid  soldiers  in  their  appsottd 
to  a  town,  or  tu  guard  a  camp. 
TRENCHANT,  tr^n'shlnt,*.  CattUMc.  alwr^ 
TRENCHER,  trin'shflr,  s.  90.     A  piece  of 
wood  on  which  meat  is  cut  at  tabic;  ika 
table  ;  fond,  pleasures  of  the  Ubie. 
TRENCHERFLY,  trln'shftr-lA,  a.  Ow  ftat 

haunts  tables,  a  parasite. 
TRENCHERMAN,  trln'sh&r-alA,  s.  88.  A 

feeder,  an  «-ater. 
TRENCHERMATE,  trJn'sh&r-iBlta,  s.    A 

tahle  cimpanion,  a  parasite. 
To  TREND,  trind,  v.  a.    To  te»d,  ta  Ik  m 

any  particular  direction.    Not  in  uae. 
TRENDLE,  tr&Vll,  $.   405.     Aay    Ais« 
turned  rouiid. 
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tEPAN^  U^-ptnT,  ••  AnlatUataeat  by 
vlikh  chirurf«ont  cut  o«t  niund  )*iroet  of  tbe 
cull ;  ft  •rwrv,  a  tirftUsem. 
TREPAN,  tri.pln\  •.€.    To  perforate 
r  ith  the  t'cpan ;  tu  cutch.  to  iiitttaro, 
:CPlDATiOK,  trlp4.dk'th&B,  «.    Tbe 
tale  of  Uemblinf ;  vuie  uf  terrinir. 
TRESPASS,  tr^'plt, r.  n.  To  trantgrets, 
[o  otfrud  ;  to  enter  utiUiwfuUj  on  anotiier't 
;;  round. 

(ESPASS,  trIf'pAf,  «.   Transfreiiion,  of* 

'citce  ;  anUwfoJ  entratioe  t«n  anuttier**  itruund. 

tESPASSER,  trIe'pAf-ffir,  $,  An  offender, 

I  traiui^reMor ',  one  wliu  cnteri  nnlawfuJIj  on 

mother  •  ground. 

(ESSED,  trb'sid, «.  104,  M6.  Knotted  or 

curUd. 

tESSES,  trit'fb, «.  09.  Without  n  tingn- 

ar.     A  knot  or  curl  uf  hair. 

tESTLE,  trit'tl,  t.  478.    The  fVaae  of  a 

abJe  ;  a  moveable  form  bj  which  aiijf  thing 

•  Mipported. 

tET,  trk, «.    An  allowance  made  by  mer- 

;haiit«  to  retailrrs,  which  is  four  pounds  in 

very  hundred  weight,  and  four  pounds  for 

vufte  or  refute  of  a  comiuodity. 

lEVET,  tr^%  «.  09.     Any  thing  that 

lands  nn  three  lect. 

IKY,  trk,*.  A  three  at  cards. 

I  ABLE,  trM.bl,  «.  405.    Poftible  to  be 

Y^^rtm<rnied, capable  of  trial;  such  at  may 

»«  jiadiciallv  riaroined. 

IAI>,trUd,«.  88.  Three  united. 

IIAU,  trl'ill,  s.  88.    Test,  examlnaUon; 

\pcr»«iice»  act  uf  eiaminiiiK  by  experience  ; 

iiperiMuent,  rspcriiocutal  knowledge ;   judi* 

:uU  e&ajnit)4fttioii ;  temptation^  test  of  virtue; 

iiAle  ttf  briiijf  trird. 

tl ALOGUE,  trli-l^,  «.  ftlO.   A  eoUoqoy 

•f  thfee  pertuiis. 

tl ANGLE,  triing.gl,  t.  40S.    A  Sgnre  of 

»»rrt  au^lcft. 

tIANOULAR,  trling'gi-lir,  a.    HaTiag 

lure  aiiKlet. 

tl  BE,tHbe^.A  ditUnet  body  of  the  paopio 

19  divided  by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other 
:lk4r«cterittick  ;  it  U  ufien  used  in  Cftntempt. 
:iBULATlON,trib.&.|4'eh&n,s.  Pertacn- 
ion,  diitrest,  vrxHtio:i,  diitorhanee  of  life. 
tlBUNAL,trl.b6'Dll,«.  110.   Thaieatof 
I  jud({r  ;  a  court  of  justice. 

llBUNE,trlb'&ne,«.  An  oflker  of  Rome 
;ho$en  by  the  people ;  the  comaander  of  a 
inman  leuion. 

:lBUNITIAL,trfb.4.nlrii'll,  >  a.  Soil- 
liBUNITIOUS,  trib.&-niih'if,i  Ing  a 
ribune«  relating  to  a  tribune. 
tIBUTARY,  trlb'i.a.ri,  a.  Paying  tri- 
>ute  at  an  acknowlrdgroent  of  •ubroittion  t  • 
I  luatter;  cubicct.  subordinate;  paid  in  tribute. 
tlBUTARY,  trib'&.tlr^,j.One  who  pays 
k  staled  stim  iu  acknowledgment  of  tubjection 
tIBUTE,  trib'&te, «.  Paymeatmada  in  ac- 
iu 'wledgment  of  sobjeciion. 
IICE,  trUe,j.  A  short  time,  an  instant,  a 

Uuli*. 

tICHf>TOMY,  ta.k6t'tA.m^,  s.  ftl8,ftl0, 
^-  Division  into  three  parts. 
UC&,  trik,  J.  A  sly  fraud ;  a  dcxterotis 
inifice  ;  a  vidoot  practice;  a  joggle,  an  an* 
lick,  any  thing  done  to  citeat  jocoteJy ;  an  on- 
expected  effect ;  a  practice,  a  manner,  a  habit; 
»  ooaber  of  cards  laid  regularly  op  w  pli^« 
6S9 


To  TRICK,  trik,  a.  a.  To  cheat,  to  ia^Kwe  on, 

to  defraud ;  to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  adorn ;  lo 

perform  bv  slight  of  l»and,  or  with  a  light  touch. 
To  TRICK,  trih,  r.  n.  To  live  by  firaud. 
TRICKER,  tHk'dr,  s.  08.    The  catch  which 

being  polled  disengages  the  cock  of  the  gun, 

that  It  may  give  6 re. 
TRICKINO,trik1ng,f.4i0.  Dreas,  omaaMnt. 
TRICKISH,  trik'ish,  a.    Kaavishly  artfol, 

fradalently  conning,  mischievously  subtle. 
To  TRICKLE,  trlkltl,  «.  n.  40ft.    TofaUin 

drops,  to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 
TRICKSY,  Hik^  a.  4S8.  Pretty.  Obaolete. 
TRICORPORAL,    trUftrV^rll,   a.    110. 

Having  tliree  bodies. 
TRIDENT,  til'd^nt,s.  SOI.  Athree4brkad 

sceptre  of  Neptune. 
TRIDENT,  trl'dint,  a.  644.    Having  threo 

teetli. 
TRIDUAN,  trld3&.ln,  a.  298,  876.  Laa ting 

three  days ;  happening  every  third  day. 
TRIENNIAL,  trl4n'yll,  a,  118,  llOI  Last- 

big  three  years ;  happening  every  third  year. 
TRIER,  tri'&r,  s.  96.    One  who  tries  expari- 

mentally  ;    one    who  examines  judicially ; 

test,  one  who  brines  Ut  the  test. 
To  TRIFALLOW,  trVf ILI^,  a.  a.  To  plongk 

land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 
TRIFID,  trlf  Id,  a.  119.  Cut  or  difidad  tela 

three  parts. 
TRIPISTULARYytrl-rb'tehi^i^a.  Har- 

ing  three  pipes. 
To  TRIFLE.  trlH,  a.  n.  408.    To  act  or  talk 

without  weight  or  dignhy,  lo  act  with  levity  ; 

to  mock,  to  plaT  the  fool ;  to  indulge  light 

amusement ;  to  na  of  no  Importance. 
To  TRIFLE,  tri%  r.  a.  To  make  of  no  ia». 

poftattce. 
TRIFLE,  trhl.  t.  405.  A  thing  of  do  moment 
TRIFLER,  trl'fl.&r,  s.    One  who  acU  with 

levity,  one  who  Ulks  with  fully. 
TRIFLING,    tH'fllng,   a.   410.     Wanting 

woriJi,  uiiioip^irtant,  wanting  weight 
TRIFUNOLY,  IrlflingU's  «d.     Without 

weight,  without  dignity,  withuut  im  turtatice. 
TRIFORM,trl'fSrra,a.  Having  a  triple  shape. 
TRIGGER,  trig'gdr,  «.  98.    A  catch  to  hold 

the  wheel  on  steep  ground ;  the  catch  that 

being  pulled  looses  the  cock  uf  the  gun. 
TRIGINTALS,  trI.jIn'tlU.  f .  1 19.  A  number 

of  masses  to  the  Ule  of  tlnrty. 
TRIGLYPH,  trl'glir,  «.  119.     A  member  of 

tbe  frise  uf  the  JJ  .rick  order  set  directiv  over 

every  pillar,  and  in  certain  spaces  in  tfie  in* 

tercolumniatiunt. 
TRIOON,tri'gAQ,t.  A  triangle. 
TRIGONAL,  trtg'^all,  a.  Triangalar,  bar- 

ing  three  Corners. 

t^  I  b«v«  ms4*  tbe  Arst  •jrllableof  tlds  werd  diort. 
as  1  am  cnavlncva  li  U  agrrciible  tu  tkc  leolas  of 
Eactisli  prunoBcU  Ion  la  shurtaa  cvrrjr  itiitc|i«««ill- 
in«t«  vowrl  vKcvpt  M,  when  not  foilowrd  by  •  di|4K 
tk<iog.  MS.  This  b  vvltWnt  In  trifrfite  trtpUemU, 
aad  •  thousAiid  oibvr  wi»rUj.  DOtwiUtaaaJlaf  the  sfta* 
e^acfc  Mvaaiof  of  tbe  Arvt  tylUMv,  wkkk.  la  words  af 
two  syllables  wK«o  lU«  accent  la  ••  tbe  llrsi.  aad  la 
pol/syllaMes  wben  ibc  accent  is  oa  tbe  aecoad,  aagbt^ 
accerdlof  lu  analoty*  to  have  tbe  i  loog.  See  Pria 
ciples,  Mo*,  aao,  5tS. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  trV^n^m'^-tr^,  s,  tka 

art  of  Bieasoring  trianglef. 
TRIGONOMETRICAL,   trlg'^nA-mlftrl- 

kllya.  PertaialBgtotrifOiiometiy. 
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TRILATERAL,  tri-l4t'ir-4l,  a.  llO.Havipg 

three  sides*  ^ 

TRILL,  trill, «.    Quaver,  tremulousness  of 

rouskk. 
To  THRILL,  tr!n,  n  «.  To  utter  quavering. 
To  TRILL,  trill, ».  n.     To  tickle,  to  fall  in 

drops  or  slender  stieams ;  to  play  in  tremulous 

vibrations  of  sounr.. 
TRILLION,  trll'yun,  #.  IIS.    AmilUonof 

millions  of  millions.  \^ 

TRILUMINAR,trl-l&'miii.tr,,       U.    119. 
TRl  LUMINOUS,  tiilw'mk.Ja,    5  Having 

three  Itelits. 
TRIM,  trfm,  a.  Nice,  snug,  drassad  up. 
To  TRIM,  trim,  v.  4.  To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to 

decorate  *,  to  shaTe,  to  clip ;  to  make  neat,  to 

ad|pist ;  to  balance  a  vessel ;  it  has  often  Up 

emphatjcal. 
To  TRIM,  trim,  o.  a.  To  balance,  to  fluctuate 

between  two  parties. 
TRIM,  trim,  «.  Dress,  gcer,  ornaments. 
TRIMETER,  tnm'e-ter,  a.    Consisting  of 

three  measures.— Afoitfn.— Sec  Tn^mwi. 
TfUMLY,  trlm'li,ad.  Nicely,  neatly. 
TRIMMER, tHm'mur,«.98.0ne  who  changes 

.«i(1es  to  halai-.ce  parties,  a  turncoat  j  a  piece 

of  wood  inserted. 
TRIMMING,  trWmIng,  s.  410.  Ornamental 

appendages  to  a  coat  or  gown. 
TRIN  AL,  trl'nll,  a.  88.  Threefold. 
TRIN  E,  trine, ».  An  aspect  of  planets  placed 

in  three  angles  ofa  trigon.in  which  ihey  are  sup. 

posed  by  astrologers  to  be  eminently  heni^n. 
To  TRINE,trlne,r.rt  To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 
TRINlTAltlAN,  trin-^-ti'ri;-iln,«.  One  who 

believe*  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
TRINITY,  tr1n'e-t^,s.  The  incomprehensible 

union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
TRINKET,  trinplclt.a.  99.  Toys, ornaments 

ufd^ess;  things  of  n<»  ^reai  value,  tackle,  to(»ls. 
To  TRIP,  trip,  t.  o.    To  supplant,  to  throw 

by  striking  the  feet  from  the  pround  by  a  sud- 
den motion ;  to  catdi,  to  detect. 
To  TRIP,  trip,  V.  a.    To  fall  by  losing  the 

liold  of  the  feet ;  to  fail,  to  err,  to  be  deficient ; 

to  stumble,  to  titubate ;   to  run  lightly  ;  to 

take  a  short  voyage. 
TRIP,  trip,  s.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which 

the  wrestler  supplants  Iiis  antagonist :  a  stum- 
ble hy  which  tne  foothold  is  lost ;  a  failure,  a 

miHtake;  n  short  vovai:e  or  journey. 
TRIPARTITE,  trip'par-litc,  a.  165.  Divided 

into  three  parts,   lutvin;;  three  correspondent 

copies.— See  Trigonal  and  BipartUe.  » » 
TRIPE,trlpe,s.The intestines, the  guts;  ills 

used  in  ludicrons  language  for  Uie  human 

belly. 
TRIPEDAL,  trlp'^-dll,  a.    Having  three 

feel.— See  Tri^oml. 
TRIPETALOUS,  trUplti-lfts,  a.  1 19.  Har- 

ine  a  flower  consisting  of  three  leaves. 
TRIPHTHONG,  trlp'/A6ng,  s.41S.  A  coali- 

tioii  of  three  vowels  to  form  one  soiuid.— See 
Ophthalmick  and  TrafCtiian. 
TRIPLE,  trip'pl,  a.  405.  Threefold,  consirt- 
inif  of  three  c<Miiuined ;  treble,   three  times 
repealed. — S**  CodU, 
To  TRl  PLE,  trip'pl,  r.  a.  To  treble,  to  make 
Uuice  as  much,  or  n«  m:my  to  make  threefold 
640 
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TRIPLET,  tripllt,  a.  99.    Three  of  a  kind  ; 

three  verse*  rhvroing  U»celher. 
TRIPLICATE',  trip  le-kate,  a.   Made  tkrice 

as  mucli. 
TPRIUCATION,  trIp-le-kk'sh&B,  «.     Tke 

act  of  trebling  or  adding  three  lucether. 
TRIPLICITV,trl-pll»'i.t*,  s.    TreblcMas, 

state  of  being  threefold. 
TRIPMADAM,  trip'mid-Ira, «.  An  herb. 
TRIPOD,  trI'pM,  or  trfp*^,  s.  544.  A  •**! 

with  three  feet,  such  as  that  fram  wh*clsti« 

priestess  of  Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

k^  lilt  flrtl  OKMtc  of  proBoanciog  tbi»  wor4  i*  t** 
which  Is  ailoptrd  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  K*arir%. 
Raiiey,  Boehanau,  and  Pctry  ;  aad  U>e  •ecitoJ,  by  Dr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Uare$,  Mr.  Scnti,  Rntirk.  and  Fry.  I  tw  »m 
h«»)Ute  to  prunoancc  ihe  former  the  inou  »y»r«hl»  t* 
Eoalish  analogy  ;  D«*t  only  b*  caase  the  prrfixe«,  Ki  u* 
tri,  when  no  other  law  forbid*,  unj^hl  lu  be  ih^i*  * 
disiiocc  as  posslbla.  but  because  all  wotds  of  tmw  p%^ 
Ubiet  with  the  accent  on  the  trsi,  and  haviaf  o«r  r«*> 
sonant  between  two  vowels,  oaf bt.  tf  cnMuai  4«r<  mt 
abtolntely  forbid,  to  have  the  vowel  in  tbr  ftras  tyU» 
bic  long.  Thii  Is  the  geonioe  Fi»(lk»b  aaalafj  .  t*r 
mode  in  which  we  pronoancc  all  Latii*  witr da  cf  ibex 
form,  let  the  qnantity  br  what  it  wlil,  M4  ;  and  iS* 
mode  in  which  we  shoold  have  proooonced  all  E>f^Hk 
words  of  thi«  form,  if  an  affreuiion  of  I.aiinlsy  k«rf 
not  ftften  prevented  us.  For  the  same  rraMMi.  *bcr«^ 
fore,  that  we  pronoanccd  h^ped,  trigom,  and  tttd^mS 
with  the  i  lonf ,  wc  oogbt  to  adopt  ia«  ftrM  |<r«»»  btg*- 
tion  of  the  word  in  queslioa,  aud  hoc  tbc  aeciiwri.^ 
See  Drama. 

TRIPOLY,tT?p'pA-le,f.A  sharp  cuttinyr  P^atL 
TRIPOS,  trl'p6s,  «.-- See  Tri^.  A  tripod. 
TRIPPER,  trJp'pfir.  a.  98.  One  who  trip* 
TRIPPING,  tr!p'p?ng,a.4l0.  Quick,  aissbk. 
TRIPPING,  tHp'p'ng.  «•  LiRht  dance. 
TRIPTOTE,  trfp'tAte, «.  Triptote  U  a  wwa 

used  hut  in  three  ca«e». 
TRIPPINGLY,     trIp'p?ng.lo,    «d.       Wii* 

aciiity.  with  swift  iu<»tiun. 
TRIREME,  trheme,  a.  A  galley  with  that* 

bf  nclies  «jf  oars  on  a  *irl» . 
TRISECTION,  trl-slk  shin, «.  Di^  isioa  afc 

three  equal  parts; 
TRISTFUL,  trWfnl,  a.    Snd,  meUacWT. 

jrlooinv.     Not  ill  u^. 
TRISULC,ln'8filk,f.— SeeTWjW.  A  tkiaf 

of  three  points.  -     *.    . 

TRISVLLABlCAL,trfe's!l.lab'^kll,«.Sli. 

C<'nsi>lluc  "f  three  sxlUbles. 
TRISYLLABLE,  trls'sil-li-M,  «.   &iS,     A 

word  coiisistiui;  of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  trite,  a.    Worn  out,  stale,  cow— 

n<»t  new. 
TRITENESS,  trUe'ni*,f.    Stalesett,  c«»- 

monness. 
TRITURATION,  trlt-tsh&ri'sh&fs «,     Br- 

diictioM  of  anj  substance  to   piwdrrnftawa 

8li>ne  with  a  miillcr.  as  collars  are  pn.ri.d. 
TRIVET,  triv It, «.  99.  Any  thing  sttppMtfv! 

hy  three  feet. 
TRIVIAL,  trlv-jil,  «.  113.  Vile,  wortUMs, 

vulirar  i   light,   trifling,   uniniportaot.   sccua- 

siderable. 
TRIVIALLY,  tr!v'yAl-i,  md,     CoiubmIt. 

vulpnrly  ;  ligljlly,  inconslHeraMy. 
TBIVIALNESS,    triWyulnK     t.      Ct^ 

monness.  vulfcaritv;  li^ehtnesa.  uruippnnaace 
TRIUMPH,tn'fimf,  1.II6.  Pomp  wiiJi  whkk 

a   victory  is  publickly  celahrsvd  ,  slMa  ■* 

being  victorious  ;   vicl«*ry,  conqucsA  ;  ^.y  ktf 

success  ;  a  oouqueiu»g  card  now  calk4  1 
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TRIUMPH,  trl'faBf, v.*.    To  oetebfmto 

I  victitrj  with  pomp,  to  rcjuicc  for  victory ; 
tu  ubUm  viciofjr ;  lu  iutult  opou  an  »dTaii- 

:7  rkis  vccb,  Mjrt  Mr.  N vet,  wu,  cwa  till  Drt * 

r»  titnr,  pr>>ooo|ice(i  wllU  ihc  accrul  ciUtar  tMi  lu< 
I  or  i4it  tyliabir.  AccruUo(  rhv  \m»l,  wm  arcording 
itrr  K^'Hcial  ral«.— Se«  Prioiiplet,  No.  5U3,  «••  Rm 
«  now,«t  Mr.  Nv*«  obMrrvc*,  InvarUblT  acc^iiteil 

the  Ai»t,  D<*l«riilMlB»4taf  tUc  analufy  I  li«vc  re> 
Tkr\  aiKt  tbe  cc'XTal  prnpencity  to  five  a  diMyila* 

iiiinii  %jiil  verb  a  difftriini  accrulaatloa.  402. 

aUMPHAL,  trUinfil,  €.  88.  Uftedin 
>lrhr«liifE  victury. 

HLMPHANT.trl.&mriot,a.  CelcbrmtiDg 
I  victory  ;  rrjvicinf;  as  for  victory  >  victuriutti, 

zr^Crd  wilh  cuiiourtt. 

lIUMPHANTLY,trf.iinrADt.li.  «<<.    la 

I  triuiuphaiit  iiiaiiiicr  in  tokvuof  vict«<ry»  juy- 
ully  ••  fur  victory  ;  vtcturiuiitly,  with  sue- 
^t»  ;  with  iiisolcJil  rxultatioii. 
tlUMPHER,  tH'ftm.f&r, «.  OB.    Om  who 

iVuMVIRATE,  uUWvi-rit,  U.  A  coa- 
tlUMVlRI,  trl-^mv^rl,  /    litiooor 

»f  icorrcnce  uf  t!irc«  men. 
tlUNC,  trl-Aoe'y  a.    At  once  three  and 

:OC AR,  trildr, «.     A  chinirgicml  inttni- 

nriit  used  in  lappiiif  f«»r  a  dropsy. 

OCHAICAU  tc^ki'^.kii,  a.  S5t.   Coo- 

i«flin£  of  trochrt. 

lOCHEB,  tr6'k^,  s,  t53.      A  foot  used 

II  Liitjn  pueuy,  eoiisUiiiie  of  a  long  ailii  short 
»^llable.  •»  -^ 

to  D  E,  tr6d.    The  pret  of  Tread. 

!SSbEN:trild'd*«, }  P"*  P^  <>f  Tread. 
tOOLODYTE,  trdsl^lte,  s.  155.  One 
mUo  inhabits  cavrs  uf  Ihr  earth. 

TROLL,  tr6n,  r.  a.  400.  To  more  drco- 
larlv.  to  drive  about. 

TROLL,  trill,  r.  n,  318.    To  roll,  to  run 
'uurid  ;  tit  fish  fnr  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
I  pullev  towards  the  bottom. 
tOLLOP,  triliip.  ff.  100.    A  ifaittemly 
\tM>9e  woman. 

tOOP,  trUp,  t.  SOO.  A  company,  a  num- 
ber of  people  collected  tope  her ;  a  body  of 
soldiers  ;  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 

TROOP,  trWp,  r.  n.  To  march  in  a 
><idy  ;  to  march  in  haste  ;  to  march  in  a  cum* 
>«ii>.  • 

(OOPER,  triSp'tr,  s.  99.  A  bone  soldier. 
COPE,  tripe,  a.   A  change  of  a  word  Drum 
tt  orif  iiiai  •j)(iiificatioo. 
tOPHIEO,  trA'fid,  a.  SSt.    Adorned  with 

rophtrs. 

tOPHY,  tr^f^,  J.  41S.    domethlAg  taken 
friim  an  rnrraj,  mid  showu  or  tfCMsuicd  up  in 
(»r»H(f  f.f  victor \. 
tOPICAL,  trV^^^U  «•  .&90-     Rhetori. 

iMily  chMn^cd  frtini  the  original  oteainnK ; 
I'Uced  ne«r  ti>e  troptck,  brioii|ing  to  the  tro* 
pick. 

"tOPICK,  tr^plk.f.  544.  The  line  at  which 

i^e  sun  iurii«  bwck.of  which  ih-   iinrth  hds  the 
tn-pi«k  *4  Caitct- r,  and  the  sooth  the  trupkk 
of  C4|>ricnrii. 
kOSHERS;  tr^tdrz,  «.    Breechei,  hoM. 

NMt  III  tite. — bee  7r»M«crs. 

»TROT,  tr^  V.  a.    To  more  with  a  high 
•41 


jolting  pace ;  to  walk  fait*  in  a  lodicrtat  af 

coiitemptuoas  sense. 
TROT,  trOt,  a.    The  jt^ting  high  pace  of  % 

horse  ;  an  old  woman. 
TROTH,  tr6f*.  a.    Troth,  faith,  fidelity. 
TROTHL£5S,uAlA'l^,a.  FraiUeM^treacha^ 

rous. 
TROTIiPLIGHT,tr6fVpIlt0,c.  Betrothed, 

affianced. 
TROUBADOUR,  tri^'bl-d^,  «.    A  gene- 
ral apprUation  for  any  nf  the  early  pocta  ol 

Provence,  in  France. — Ma9an^ 
To  TROUBLE,  tr&b^l,  v.  a.  114.    To  dia* 

turh^  to  perplei ;  lo  afflict,  to  grieve  ;  to  dii> 

tress,  to  make  uneasy ;  ta  busy,  to  enOaga 

overmuch  ;  to  give  occasion  of  labour  to ;  to 

teaie,  to  vex  ;  to  disorder,  to  pot  into  agit^ 

tion  or  cocnrootioa ;  to  mind  with  aniiety  ',  to 

sue  for  a  debt 
TROUBLE,  trAb^l,  t.  405.    Diiturbanoa, 

perplexity ;  affliction,  calamity  ;  molestation, 

obatruetiou,  inconvenience ;  aneaMiaeM,  ▼ax> 

ation. 
latOUBLBR,  triba>l-ir,  «.  08.    Dittnrfoer, 

coiifouader. 
TROUBLESOME,  trib1>|.aiai,  a.    FnU  of 

molcstatkHi,    veaatioot,    oneasy,    afflietive: 

burdensome,    tiresome,    wearisome ;    full  w 

itatiag  basinets ;  fligatly  baraMing ;  omm* 

soiutbly  engaging,  improperly  importaning; 

imiKfftunatc,  teaaimr.  _  _       . 

TBOUBL£:SOM£LY,    trib^l.•im4(,  od. 

Vesatiously,  wearisomely,  unaeatooabij,  im- 

p«*rtunaioly. 
TROUBLE80MENE88,  trfibm-aim-ala,  s. 

Vexutiuusness,  uneasinett;  importouity,  no- 

•rasouabletieu. 
TROUBLOUS,  trib'bl.&a,  a.  814.     TmnnL 

tuMus,  confused,  disordered,  put  into  ooai* 

motion. 
TROVER,  tri'vSr,  t.  08.    In  the  common* 

law,  is  an  action  wliich  a  man  bath  against 

cHie  that,  having  louod  any  of  Ids  goods,  ra* 

fuMfth  lo  deliver  them. 
TROUGH,  tr^i;  s.  SSI,  801.  Any  thing  hoi- 

lowed  and  open  longtiudioally  on  tlia  upper 

side. 
To  TROUL,  trile,  t.  n.  818.    To  nova  to. 

luhly  ;  to  utter  volubly. 
To  TROUNCE,  ti^ftnae,  r.  a.  818.     To  pa- 

iiisii  by  an  iodi'ctment  or  iiiforma^on. 
THOL'SE,  triune.  818.     K    w^rmmtA^mm  W^^ 

THOUSERS,ui4s&rz,    J*'  B^««*~>*o^ 
TROUTvtiiit,a.8l8.   Oaiicate  apotltd  Ofh 

iuliabiiing  brooks  and  qaick  streams ;  a  fami* 

liar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or,  perhaps,  for  a 

silly  frllow. 
To  TROW,  tri.  r.  a.  884.  To  think,  to  iaui. 

gine,  to  conwivr. 
TROW,  tr6,  tal«fy.    An  exclamation  of  In. 

quiry.     Ohs«'lrte. 
TROWEL,  trii'h,  t.  00,  OSS.    A  tool  to 

lake  up  tite  rnoflar  with,  and  spread  it  on  tlia 

brirks. 

TROY  WpiOftT,  tiW'wkta,?  a.  A  kind  of 
TROY,  tnU,  820.  J      weight  by 

whicti  ^old  uiid  bread  are  weighed. 
TRUANT.  tr&S'Ant,  f.  880.    Ao  idler,  aoa 
who  wanders  idl>  ab«'Ut,  neglecting  his  dttt/ 
or  cinpiuyment.— 'To  play  the  Truant  it,  m 
schools,  to  suj  Irom  school  vithoat  teata. 
T  t 
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b«  wrUUD  with  oaijr  om/.  The  Utter  of  tktm  ftllvra- 
tioflt  If,  pcrhtpc,  Ik*  mott  praclicabk,  u  wc  •c«n  !«• 
cUn«d  nubcr  to  put  wUk  a  h«Bdr«d  (cturt  tbaa  five 
op  the  icn«Utit  tendency  to  a  forclga  proaaaciatloa. 

TRUISM,  tr&&1sm,  t.  An  identical  proposi- 
tion ;  a  teif-cvident,  hot  unliaportant,  uoth. 

TRtJLL,  Criily «.  A  low  whore,  a  ragrant 
•trumpet. 

TRULY,  trftftl^  ed.  According  to  tmth, 
not  fa]tel^»  faithfuUV ;  letUy,  without  fkllacjr ; 
exactlv,  jaitlj  ;  in<ieed. 

TRUMP,  trftmp,  t.  A  tninpet,  an  instm- 
nent  of  warlike  mosick ;  a  winniuf  card,  a 
card  that  kat  partiettlar  priviieget  iu  a  gaimh— 
To  put  to  or  upon  the  Tnunps,  to  put  to  the 
hut  rxpedienL 

A  o  TRUMP,  tr&mp,  v.a.  To  win  with  a  tnunp 
c«rd.»To  Truoip  up,  to  deme«  to  forge* 
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TRUANT,  tM'hki,  a.  88.    Idle,  wandering 

frura  busiiu^ss,  lazy,  loitering. 
To  TRUANT,  trJJ'int,  v.  ».    To  idle  at  a 

distance  from  duty,  to  loiter,  to  be  Irzj^. 
TRUANTSHIP.  tr&&'4nt-8hlp,  $.    Idleness, 

negligence,  neglect  of  study  or  business. 
TRUCE,  tri^e, «.  399.  A  temporary  peace, 
'  a  cessation  of  hostiKties  ;  cessation,  intermit' 

sion,  short  quiet.      ,,     .  , 

TRUCIDATION,trS&-8^-d4'8hftn,f.  The  act 

of  killing. 
To  TRUCK,  tr&k,  r.  n.    To  trafflck  by  ex- 

chanee. 
To  TRUCK,  trilt,  o. «.  To  give  in  exchange, 

to  exchange. 
TRUCK,  triik,  «.     Exchange,  traffick  by 

exciuuige;    wooden  wheels   for   carriage   of 

cannon. 
TRUCKLEBED,  trfikld-bld,  t.  A  bed  that 

runs  oti  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 
To  TRUCKLE,  tr6k1d,  r.  n.  405.    To  be  in 

a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority. 
TRUCULENCE,  tr&&'k&4lnse,  «.    Savage- 

nets  of  manners  ;  terribleness  of  aspect. 
TRUCULENT,  tr^d^kft-Unt,  a.  Savage,  bar- 
barous:  terrible  of  aspect ;  destructive,  cruel. 

—See  htuadtnt. 
To  TRUDGE,  tr&dje,  v.  n.  Tc  travel  labo- 
riously ;  to  jug  on,  to  march  heavily  on. 
TRUE,  tMf  a,  339.  Not  false,  agreeing  with 

fact;  agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts;  pure 

from  the  crime  of  falsehood,  veracious ;  genu- 
ine, not  counterfeit ;  faithful,  not  perfidious, 

steady  ;  honest,  not  fraudulent ;  exact,  truly 

conformable  to  a  rule  ;  rightful. 
TRUEBORN,  tr^'bSrn,  a.    Having  a  right 

by  birth. 
TRUEBRED,  tr&6a>rid,  a.  Of  a  right  breed. 
TRUEHEARTEO,  tr^-hirt'^,  a.  Honest, 

faithful. 

TRUELOVE,  trUl&T,  «.    An  hert>,  caUed 

Herba  Paris.  ,    , 

TRUELOVERSKNOT,  tr^l&v-irs-ndf,  s. 

Lines  drawn  through  each  other  with  many 

involutions,  considered  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven affection. 
TRUENESS,  trU'nIs,  «.    Sincerity,  faith- 

fulness. 
TRUEPENNY, troft^nn^,  s.    A  fitmiliar 

phrase  for  an  honest  fellow. 
TRUFFLE,  tM'A,  «.  [fm/*e,]  Fremeh.    A 

kind  of  subterraneous  mushroom. 

^  Tkls  word  ougkt  cUker  to  kava  the  si  short,  or 


TRUMPERY,  trimp'fe-*, «.  555. 

fallaciously  splendid  ;  falsehood,  captj  talk; 

sunietliing  of  no  value,  trifles. 
TRUMPET,  tr&mpit, «.  99.    An  iBstnaeit 

of  martial  musick  sounded  by  the  bitstb ;  u 

military   style,  a  trumpeter;  one  who  ctie- 

brates,"oii«  who  praises. 
To  TRUMPET,  trimpit,  v,  e.    To  pabluk 

bv  stmnd  of  trumpet,  to  proclaim. 
TRUMPETER,  tr&mp'U-ftr,  $,  98.  One  nko 

sounds  a  trmpet;  one  who  proclaims,  pQ»- 

lishes,  or  denounces ;  a  fish. 
TRUMPET-TONGUED,  tr&mp'fe.tang'd,  l 

559.  Having  tongues  vucift-rous  as  a  tmafxt 
To  TRUNCATE,  tringTdte,  r.o.  91,4lii. 

To  maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  »horL 
TRUNCATION»tHin.kk'sh&n,<-408.   TU 

act  of  lopping  or  BMimiiuu 
TRUNCHEON,  tr&n'sbSn,  f.  tfl5.    AA«t 

staff,  a  club,  a  cudgel ;  a  iuff  of  conmaad. 
TRUNCHEONEER,  trin-ahOn-^r', «.  Ov 

armed  with  a  trmtcheon. 
To  TRUNDLE,  trfln'dl,  r.  m,  406.    To  wB, 

to  bowl  along. 
TRUNDLE-TAIL,  trin'dl-t&le,  «.    UmA 

tail. 
TRUNK,  tringk,  •.  408*  The  body  ofitw; 

the  body  without  the  limbs  of  an  amaal ;  tk 

main  body  of  any  thing  ;  a  cbest  for  ck6a. 

a  small  chest  commonly  lined  with  paper ;  ^ 

{>roboscis  of  an  elephant  or  other  auiasl  i  i 
ong  tube. 

TRUNK-HOSE,  trftngk^Aae,  s.  \jm 
bseeches  formerly  worii. 

TRUNNIONS,  tr&n'yinx,*.  113.  Theknh 
or  bunchings  of  a  gun  that  bear  it  oe  * 
cheeks  of  a  carriage.  . 

TRUSION,  trWEhin,  f.  461.  The  set  rf 
thrusting  or  pushing. 

TRUSS,  tris,  *.  A  bandage  by  which  i^ 
tures  are  restrained  from  lapsing ;  bundle,  "J 
thing  thrust  close  together. 

To  TRUSS,  trfis,  e.  a.  To  pack  np  dose  >> 
ether.      , 

UST,  trist,  #.  Confidence,  relisK«  • 
another ;  charge  received  in  ctmfideucc ;  <* 
fident  opinion  of  any  event ;  credit  P'^T 
out  examination  ;  s(»mething  coromiw^  * 
one's  feith ;  deposit,  something  commitiw  ■ 
charge,  of  whicn  an  account  must  l^P^* 
fidelity,  supiMsed  honesty  ;  sUte  of  6»  » 
whom  toroetning  is  intrusted. 

To  TRUST,  trist,  r.a.  To  place  ooiiid«« 
in,  to  confide  m ;  to  believe,  to  credh ;  • 
admit  in  confidence  to  the  powi*  "!^J!2 
thuig ;  to  commit  with  confidence ;  to  ita'* 
confidently  ;  to  sell  upon  credit.  , 

To  TRUSt,  trflst,  r.  a.  To  be  coafideil  d 
MMaetliing  future ;  to  have  conliHen«J»  WJ* 
to  depend  without  doubt ;  to  be  credaw**' 
to  be  won  to  confidence  ;  to  expect  . 

TRUSTEE,  tris-t^^',t.  One  introited  m** 
any  thing;  one  to  whom  someUuog Jt «•* 
mitted  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

TRUSTER,  trisfAr.ff.    Onewhotrnfts 

TRUSTINESS,  triat'i-nJa,  f.  H«n«^» 
fidelity,  faithfulnesa..  .  .      _ 

TRUSTLESS,  tr&t'lie,  a.  Unfiathfol,««*«' 
stent,  not  to  be  trusted.  ,  ,  _,, 

TRUSTY,  tr4sf*,«.  Hooeet,  Wthfel,  ^ 
fit  to  be  trusted ;  stioag.  tloot,  tachsi  wiu  »»* 
fail. 
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tUTH,  trMf*,  $.  U9,  4«7.  The  contrary 
u  falMhaod,  conformity  of  notions  to  things ; 
(Mifomitj  of  words  to  thuu|Ehts  ;  purity  from 
«i>ebuo<l ;  fidelity,  constancy  :  ciactiiess, 
oiiformity  to  role  ;  reality .«>Of  a  Tratb,  or 
It  Troth,  in  reality. 

UTINATION,  trW-a-ni'thtin,  •.  The 
ct  of  weighing*  examinatiun  by  Uie  scale. 
TRY,  tri,  r.  0.  S9.  To  examine,  to  make 
xperiiuent  of;  to  esperience,  to  essay,  to 
lave  knowledge  or  eiperieiice  of;  to  eiamine 
«  a  judge  ;  to  brine  before  a  judicial  Iribu- 
laJ ;  to  bring  to  a  oecisiou,  with  Out  empha- 
ical ;  to  act  as  on  a  test ;  to  bring  as  to  a  test ; 
u  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  purify,  to  refine. 
TRY,  tri,  r.  n.  To  endeavour,  to  at- 
erapt. 

'B,  t6b, «.    A  large  open  Teasel  of  wood ; 
state  of  salivation. 
'BE,  t&be,  ff.    A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  long 

BURGLE,  i&l>ir.kl,  «.  405.  A  imaU 
welling  or  eicrescence  on  the  body,  a  pim- 
ie. 

BEROSE,  tAbe'rAse,  t.    A  flowei; 

BEROUS,  ti^b^r.^t,  a.  814.  Haringpro- 

linent  knots  or  eicrescenoes. 

BULiAR,  t4l>&-llr,  a.  Reeembling  a  nipe 

r  trunk,  consisting  of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow, 

stular. 

BULE,  t&^&le,  ff.  501.    A  fmall  pipe  or 

stular  body. 

BUL.ATED,  t&^&.lk•t2d,  {  a.  Fiatnlar, 

BULOU8,  t&'b&.l&a,  S14.  (      longitudi- 


A  long  narrow  ewoni ;  a 


■lly  bolloi 

CK,   t&k,  ff. 

itid  of  net. 

TUCK,  tik,  V.  e.    To  omsk  together,  to 

inder  from  spreading ;  to  euckiM  by  tockJag 

otbes  round. 

CKEB,  t&k'&r,  ff.  06.    A  emaU  piece  of 

rirn  ilaat  shades  tlie  brrasts  of  wobmui. 

ESDAY,tWd^,ff.S2t,SS5.    The  third 

■y  of  the  week. 

tT,  t&ft,  ff.    A  number  of  threads  or  ri- 

ands,  flowery  leaves,  or  any  small  bodies 

>ined  together ;  a  doster,  a  dump. 

TUFT,  t&ft,  V.  a.     To  adom  with  a 

LifL 

FTED,  tiftjd,  a.    Growing  In  tnfts  or 
lusters. 

PTY,  tirt^  a.    Adorned  with  tnfts. 
TUG,  t6g,  e.o.    To  pall  with  strength 
>ng  continued  in  the  otmutl  exertion;   to 
ulT,  to  pluck. 

TUG,  V.  N.  To  pnll,  to  draw  ;  to  labour, 
}  contend,  to  struKgl«* 

G,  tig,  ff.   A  pi^  performed  with  the  ut- 
lost  effort. 

GG£R«  tig'gir,  ff.  80.    One  that  tugs  or 
oils  hard. 

mON,  t&'lsh'&n,  ff.  46S.  Onardiansbip, 
BperifMmdeooe. 
UP,  t&lip,ff.    A  flower. 
LIPTR££,t6lip4r^ff.    A  tree. 
TUMBLE,  t^ro^l,  r.  n.  405.    To  fall, 
)  come  suddeiiljr   lo  the  ground  ;  tu  f«ll  iu 
TrAt  quaJititir*  ttimultitoutly  ;  to  r"ll  about ; 
i»  pla>  trick*  by  various  libratious  of  the  tody. 
TUMBLE, ximkhX,  e. a.    To  torn  over, 

oa 


to  throw  about  by  way  of  examination ;  to 
throw  by  chance  or  violence ;  to  throw  down. 

TUMBLE,  tflmHff.  405.    A  faU. 

TUMBLER,  tAm^l•fir,  ff.  08.  One  who 
shows  postures  or  ieats  of  activity. 

TUMBREL,  tfim^ril,  ff.  09.    A  dongcart 

TUMEl- ACTION,  t&.m^4^k'sh&n,<.  SweU- 
iiig. 

To  TUMEFY,  t&'m^.(1,  e.  a.  468.  To  sweU, 
to  make  to  swell. 

TUMID,  tft'mid,  a,  462.  Swelling,  puffed 
up  ;  protol.erant,  raided  ebore  the  level;  pom« 
pous,  boastful,  puffy,  (al»c!y  sublime. 

TUMOUR,  t^'m&r,  «.  S14, 4G3.  A  morbid 
swelling  ;  aflfected  pomp,  false  laagnificenoe, 
puffv  grandeur. 

TUMUROUS,  tA  m&r.fts,  a.  462.  Swelling, 
protuberant;  fastuous,  vainly  pompous,  falsely 
magnificent. 

To  TUMULATE,  t&'m&.lkte,  r.  a.  462.  To 
swell. 

TUMULOSE,  t&.m&4W,  a.  462.  FuU  of 
hills  — See  Ammdiz* 

TUMULT,  t£'m61t,  s.  462.  A  promiscuous 
commotion  in  a  multitude ;  a  multitude  put 
into  wild  commotion  ^  a  stir,  an  inegular  vio- 
lence, a  wild  commotion. 

TUMULTUARILY,  ti^&l'tsh&-i.r^4^,  ad. 
46S.    In  a  tumultuarv  manner. 

TUMULTUARIN£SS,tik-mdi'tsh&i.r^.nla, 
ff.  4d2.  Turbnienoe,  incliitation  or  disposition 
to  tumults  or  comiuoiions. 

TimULTUARY,t&.m6l1sh&.ir^,a.  Disor- 
derljr,  promiKuoos,  confused;  restless,  pot 
into  irregular  commotion. 

TUMULTUOUS,  t&mAl tshft-fts,  a.  Put 
into  violent  commotion,  irregularly  and  con- 
fusedly agiuted ;  viulenily  carried  on  by  dis- 
orderly mnltitades ;  turbulent,  violent;  full  of 
tumults. 

TUMULTU0U8LY,  tikmil'tsh&.&s-U,  ad. 
By  act  of  the  multitude,  with  confusion  and 
violence. 

TUN,  tin, ff.  A  large  cask;  two  pipes,  the 
measure  of  four  hogsheads  ;  any  large  quan- 
tity proverbially  ;  a  drunkard,  ni  builesoue  ; 
the  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds  ;  a  cooick 
space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain  a  tun. 

To  TUN,  t&n,  a.  c.  To  put  into  casks,  to 
barrel. 

TUNABLE^  t&'ni-bl,  c.  405, 46S.  Hanno- 
ninus,  musical. 

TUNABLENESS,t&ttl.bl.nls,s.  Harmony, 
melodiousness. 

TUN  ABLY,  t^'nl-U^,ad.  Harmoaionsly, 
melodiously. 

TUNE,t&oe,ff.462.  Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes 
put  together;  sound, note;  harmony, order,  con- 
cert of  parts,  sUte  of  giving  the  U ue  sounds,  as, 
the  fiddle  is  in  Tune  ;  (proper  state  for  use  or 
application,  right  disoosition,  fit  temper,  pro- 
per humour ;  sUte  of  any  thing  with  lespect 
to  order. 

To  TUNE,  t6ne,  V.  a.  462.  Tonutintosnch 
a  SUte  as  that  the  proper  sound  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  to  *ing  harmonioosly. 

To  TUNE,  t&ne,  r.  a.  To  lonn  one  sound  to 
anotJier ;  to  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate 
harmony. 

TUNEFUL,  t&na'filll,  a.  Mnsical,  hanao. 
nious. 

Tt2 
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TUNELESS,  l&nelis/o.  162.     Unhamo- 

nious,  uninasical. 
TUNER,  ti'nfir, «.  98.   One  who  tunes. 
TUNICK,  ti'nick,  f .— See  Drama.    Part  of 

the  Roman  dress ;  covering,  inicKumciil,  tu- 

nicle. 
TUNICLE,  tA'nfe-kl,  #.  i05.    Corer,  intego- 

ment. 
TUNNAOE,  tfin'nldje,  $.  90.    Content  of  a 

▼essel  measured  by  the  tun ;  tax  laid  on  a  tuit, 

ai,  to  levy  tonnaf^  and  poundage. 
TUNNEL,  tfin'nil,  f.  99.    The  shaft  of  a 

diironcy,  tite  ^assaf^e  for  the  snoke ;  a  fun- 
nel, a  pipe  hy  which  liquor  is  poured  into 

vfffsels :  a  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 

ill  H  point, 
TU  N  NY,  t Wn^  «.    A  sea-fish. 
TUP,  tfip, «.    A  mm. 
To  TUP,  tup,  r.  a.    To  butt  like  a  ram. 
TURBAN,    (tfir^ftn,    ^        --««-- 


TURBAN,    (tfir^ftn,    ")    f.  88.  The  cover 
TURBANT,<tira>4ot,  Sworaby  the  Turks 
TURBAN D.^ftr^find,  )on  their  heads. 
TURBANED,  t&r^&n'd,  o.  559.    Wearing  a 

turban. 
TURBARY,  tirTi4-rt,  s.    The  right  of  dig- 
ging turf. 
rURBID,  tar^ld,  a.     Thick,  muddy,  Bot 

clear. 
TURBIDNESS,  tft^^^d-nis, «.   Muddiness, 

thickaest. 
TlTRBINATED,t4r'b^nk-tld,4i.    Twisted, 

spiral. 
rURBITH,  tSr^l*A,  #.    Yellow  precipiUte. 
f  URBOT,  tirOi&t,  •.  166.    A  delicate  fish. 
TURBULENCE,  t8r'b&-l!nse,    7  #.Tumttlt, 
TURBULENCY,  t&r^6.lln-si, )       confu- 
sion ;  tumultuousness,  liableness  to  confusion. 
TURBULENT,  tJ^bA-lint, «.    Raising  agi- 
tatitni,  producing   commotion ;   exposed   to 
eooHaotioa,  liabto  to  aglution ;  tumultuous, 
▼iolent. 
TURBULENTLY,  tai^4-l2at.li,  9d.    Tu- 

m^ltuoutly,  violently. 
TURCISM,  tir'slzm,  t.    The  religion  of  the 
Turk^. 

1^  Mr.SheHdan  h»$  most  uoaceoontably  pronooACffd 
tbl»  «9r4  as  if  wriUco  Tmrkism  ;  and  wkh  j«st  as 
macli  rvMou  w«  misbl  say  Greekism  Instead  of  Gr0' 
cUm .  tbtt  latter  is,  indeail,  a  formatioii  Arom  the  an- 
dcnt  Latin,  aiKt  the  foroier  fToih  the  mo<lern ;  bat  the 
analogy  of  formation  la  both  Is  the  sane,  and  the  pro* 
naadatloa  oagbt  to  Ik  the  saase  likewise. 
TURD,  tird,  a.  A  T«]gar word  ibr  ezeremeiit 
TURF»  t&rf,  t.  A  clod  coveted  with  iprass, 
a  pan  of  the  tnrface  of  the  ground ;  a  kind  of 
fnd. 


To  TURF,  tbf,  r. «.    To  cover  with  turf. 

TURPINESS,  t&rf^-Dls,  s.  The  state  of 
aboundhie  with  turfs. 

TURFY,  tfirfi,  a.  Fullofturfii.  Swelling, 
prutuberant.  tumid. 

TURGESCENCE,  tir-jls'sfese,    )    «.  610. 

TURGESCENCY,  t0r.jis'sin.86,j[The  act 
u{  »welliue.  tlir  state  of  beiii|e  swollen. 

THROID,  tfir'jid,  a.  SwelUnjr,  bloated,  fill- 
ing m-  re  ronm  than  be fure  ;  |K>nipous,  t«ipid» 
faaia<m«,  VHitih  nitiinificrnt 

rURGI01TY,t^-jid'^-t^,s.  State  of  being 
•wollcib 


TIJRKJEY,  tfcflt^,  9.  tJO.  A  large  i 

fowl  broujcht  from  Turkey. 
TURKOIS;  iur-ltWzc',  a.  SOI.  A  Mae  itsM 
numbered  an>ong  the  meaner  preci*»«s  stoa«fc 
TURKSCAP,  tiirks-kip',  $.    An  heib. 
TJLJRM,  tirm,  a.    A  troop. 
TjLJRMERICK,  t4r'm^r-Ik,  s.    An  Isfist 

root  which  inakea  a  jellow  dje. 
TjLJRMOlL,  tdr^raiil,  *.  iSBL    TWable,  dis- 
turbance, harassing  oiteastnest. 
To  TURMOIL,  tdr-m&U',  v.  a.    To  hsws 
with  coramoiion  j  to  weary,  W  keep  in  la- 

quirtness.  , 

To  TURN,  tim,  9.  n.  To  put  iat»  a  dicnlir 

or  vertiginous  motion ;  to  put  the  upper  s»ds 

downwards  -,  to  cbango  with  reH>ect  to  pa^ 

lion  ;  to  change  the  iUie  of  the  balance;  i» 

bring  the  huide  out;  ^change  as  U  ibe  pos- 

ture  of  the  body  ;  to  form,  to  shape ;  to  »•»• 

fvoit   to   neumqrplioie,   to  tiammale;  •» 

change,  to  alter  ;  to  translate ;  to  «*«*«•  JJ 

another  npinion  or  party  worir  or  better,  i» 

convert,  to  pervert;  to  make  nauseate;  ta 

make  giddy  j  to  direct  to  a  certahi  purooie  si 

prupetisi^:   to  double  hi;   to  irtow*  * 

agitate  in  the  mind  j  to  drive  froai  a  pwp** 

dicular  edge,  to  blunt;  to  apply;  toreft«, 

to  lepeal ;  to  keep  passing  in  a  course  ^«- 

change  or  traffick ;  to  retort,  to  throw  bacL- 

To  1  um  away,  to  dismiss  from  service,  toto* 

card.— To  Turn  back,  to  return  «•»!»«»* 

from  wlrich  it  was  reCeived,^To  Tuin  oBJ» 

dismiss  contemptuously  ;  to  deflect;  to  to 

over,  to  transler.— To  Turn  to,  to  haw  ifr 

coorse  to.— To  be  Turned  of,  to  advw«  » 

an  age  beyond.—To  Torn  over,  to  reiff .  • 

esamine  one  le^  of  the  book  afior  anoilier;* 

throw  off  the  ladder.  . 

To  TURN,  tftra,  v.  n.    To  more  row~v" 

have  a  circular  or  vertigmoos  motion ;  •©  »f^ 

regard  or  anger,  by  directing  the  look  ton-u 

any  thing ;  t»  move  tlie  body  rotti»d;  teP*y 

posture  ;  to  depart  from  the  way,  todty^ 

to  alter,  to  be  changed,  to  betransfcr^ .  " 

become  by  a  change;  to  change  sideii:'» 

change  the  mind,  condoet,  or  detera«n«J^ 

to  change  to  add  ;  to  depend  on,  as  ike^J 

point ;  to  grow  piddv ;  to  ha»e  «  eotip.^ 

consequence  or  tetideney.— fo  Turn  aw. 

deviate  from  a  proper  course.— To  !•»  «■•  ■ 

divert  one's  course.  ^ 

TURN,t6ra,s.    The  act  of  tuiMg ;  •*»• 

der,  winding  way  ;  a  walk  to  and  fra ;  »»^ 

vicissitade,  alteration ;  change  "<•  ^Jf^ 

nal  intention  or  first  appearance ;  ■»**" 

kindness  or  malice ;  reigning  inchnacioo,*^ 

venicoce ;  the  form,  cast.  •*»•]*•  "^"JJ^JT 

manner  of  adjusting  the  words  rf  «  s«n«»* 

—By  Toms,  one  afier  aaothet.  ^ 

TURNCOAT,  tftra-kAta,  s.    <>■•  JJ*  "^ 

sakes  his  parly  or  principles,  a  rct>eg»fl«-^ 

fl}RNER,&n&r,s.g6.    One  whose  tfSi» 

is  to  turn.  

TURNING,  tini'ing,s.410:  FIexni«»« 


ing,  uieand«.   ^ 
TtJRNU>,  tftralp,   s.    A  vrhite 

TURNPIKE,  tlni'plka,  s.    Aeiojrf*^ 
bars  aiuied  with  pikes  at  the  end.  **' !*Jv 
on  a  pin.  filed  to  huider  h«irses  •^•«*r[u *« 
a  gate  erected  on  iht-  road  lo  cwlkct  a*» 
iefray  the  f  spense  of  repairing  roadfc 

TURNSOXi^  t&n):sile,  s.    Aplaat 
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URNSPrr,  (&ni'«pH,  «.  He  thmt  tocteotly 
tarncd  a  vptt,  inttead  of  which  jack*  sie 
now  f«iier»lljr  Med.  A  doj;  ot^  for  tlitt  pur- 

UMNSTILE.tirn'ttlle,*.  A  tortkpike;  a 
crossbar  turned  on  a  pin  tn  let  fuot-pasten* 
f(ers'Uiniu|Eli,  mid  u^^ent  burses. 
URPENTINEjtir^p^D.lloe,  f.  14^.  The 
gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  Uie  jani}>er,  aiid 
«»iher  Irrei  i»f  Ihm  kind. 

UiratJOrSE,   t&rkUlse',  i.   iOl.  — See 

TurhoU' 

UUl»lTUDfe,  tai^pA-tfiAr,  f.  461.  Egaen- 
lial  deformity  uf  words,  thuughtt,  ur  actions  ; 
iiJkerent  vileneM,  baUuesi. 
U RRET,  turret,  «.  99.  A  f mall  emineDce 
raised  above  thtr  rest  uf  the  buildmg,  a  Kttle 
lower. 

URRETED,  tir'rlt4d,  c    Pdrmed  like  a 
tower,  cisinjt  lijir  a  Jower. 
URTLE,  t5r'tl,  a.  405.    A  species  of  dove ; 
ttie  t^a  ttirtuSsc. 

use  AN,  t&s'kin,  a.    Denoting  the  nidett 
nf  il>e  6ve  nrders  of  architecture.— ICaJOfi. 
VSli,  tiiah,  itUerj,    An  expressioo  of  con- 

frtnpl. 

'HSR,  tusk, «.   Tbe  long:  tooth  of  a  flgbtlng 

animaf,  the  fang,  the  holding  tooth. 
l  SKED,  tAt1c^,  SG6.  la.  Famished  with 
USKKY,  ti«'k*,270.    /     tusks. 
TT^tAt,  inUij. .  A  particle  noting  contentpt. 
'i'TELAOC  t&'tll.ige,  $,  90.    Guardian* 

«hiD.  state  (if  bring  under  a  guardian. 
•rTfiLAR,t6't^.l:lr.  89.    J     a.  Having  tlic 
■ITELARY.tAli-Iji.r^, J  charge  or  poar- 

(liaiiihip  of  anv   person  or  thing,  prutccling, 

deffiitive.  cnarijian. 
1 1  TOR,  t^'tdr,  a.  100.    One  who  has  tbe 

(4*9  wf  <ilioiher*»  learning  and  roomls. 
To  TUTOR,  tA't^,  9,  a.    To  instruct,  to 

teach,  tn  dooameot ;  to  treat  with  supeiiofity 

or  srverfrv. 
rCTORAGE^  t&'tlr4ge,  a.  00.    The  antbo- 

riv^  •^•oleainity  *4  a  tutor. 
riTORESS.orTUTRESS,  tfi't&r.^s,  6rt6'. 

tr^ J.  Directress,  hiSthictress,  governess. 

t^Th*  mint  gcncriit  way' of  Wrlthi^  Ibii  Wurri  it 
he  romer,  but  ili»  mo$t  rfnal«<eirtil  is  ^•nalnty  ibr 
4U*f ;  ihc  irrmiiMtiua  •r  k«s  a  mMruUi*«  tm|>on^ 
m<i  tkrttlor^  9m%ht  to  be  dropped  In  ib«  fainiiUac, «« 
«  M  tM  mctrtm,  trmMr^**,  twUrtss,  he. 
rUTTY,t6t't^,  s.  A  sabUmate  ofzink  or  cala- 
mine Oillected  in  the  furnace. 
rVZ,  tOs,  s.    A  Ipck  or  toA  of  hair.    Soi 

in  use. 
rWAIN,twlne,«.    Two. 
roTWANO.twldg,v.n.   To  aomid  wittt  ^ 

quick  sharp  iviise.  , 

TWANG,  twing,  s.  8$.      A  sharp  qnick 

i(>und  ;  an  atfccted  modulation  of  tlie  voice. 
TWANOLINO,  twibgllug,  a.    Contempti. 

Wy  nnisy. 
TotWANK,twlngk,r.a.b4.    To  make  to 

siiund. 
TW AS,  tw6s.  Poolically  cooUacted  from  It 

wai. 
To  Tvr ATTLE,  twAt'tl,  a.  «.    To  pmte,  to 

fabble.  tu  chatter. 
ToTW£AOorTWEAGUE,tw^,r.«.  The 

sa«e  as  to  fweaA,  hui  not  sa  autborixcd  a 

spellkig. 
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TWEAG  orTWEAOUE,  twig.  s.  A  pinch, 

a  sqneeae  betwixt  the  Ju|iers.    The  saoie  as 

ti0C««c,  but  a  difTercnt  s}>eUins. 
ToTWEAK,tw^e,  0.4.227.   To  pinch,  to 

SQueeie  betwixt  tlie  finders. 
To  T WCXOLE,  twe^'dl,  r.a.  240.  To  handle 

lightly. 

f^  Thts  Word  seems  formed  from  ihv  soaod  «f  eer> 
tain  •4»A  Icut^ibenrd  nnies  up(>fi  the  fl«l<lle,  and  tkvrf* 
fore  very  pro|x:rly  n*«l  by  AUdistm  ni  itie  »4-n»u  of 
whefHtf  bol  Mrith  sd«iiiivnal   iiropriety  and  hiun6ot, 
wbrrc  be  ssyt,  **  A  A<iiller  bad  bruaehl  in  with  him  a 
body  vf  lutty  yount:  fellows,  wbuin  be  bad  ttfttdtml 
iato  tbe  service.'*     i  he  sarraalc  couplet  of  S«Ut« 
"  Tia  •(raofe  thcra  shoold  sacb  dlfefence  be 
**  Twixt  tuwdU  dmm  and  tmttdU  dtt,** 
seems  to  cooflrm  tbe  optaioa  I  have  ventured  to  give 
of  tbe  oriiElnal  formation  of  tbb  whimsical  word. 

TWEEZERS,  tw^z&fx,  s.240.    Nippers, 

or  small  pincers,  tu  pluck  utf  hairs. 
TWETFTH,  twjlftk,  a.    Second  after  tba 

tenth,  the  ordhtal  of  twelve. 
TWELPTHTIDE,  tw^fitA'tld,  a.  471.    Hie 

twelfth  day  after  Christmas. 
TWELVE,  twilT,  a.    Two  and  ten. 
TWELVEI^IONTH,  tw^l'mdaM,  s.  47S.    A 

year,  as  c>insisting  of  twelve  months. 
TWELVEPENCE,  tw^v'piase, «.  ^AshU- 

ling, 
TWELVEPENNV,twilv'pen4,a.  Sold  for 

a  tliilling. 
TWELVESCORE,  tw^lTskiro, s.    TweUe 

limes  twenty. 
TWENTIETH,  twIn'tW/k,  a.  270.    Twice 

tenth. 
TWENTY,  twin'ti,  a.    Twice  ten. 
TWICE,  twUe,  ad.    Two  times;  doubly; 

it  is  oftrn  uied  in  composition. 
To  TWIDLE.  twi'dl,  r.  a.  To  tooch  lighyy. 

—See  Tweed tc. 
TWIG,  twfg,  s.    A  small  shoot  of  a  branch, 

a  switch  tough  and  long. 
TWIOOEN,   twig'gjJD,  a.  SOS.     Made  of 

twoft. 

TWIOOY,  twl^g^,  a.  SOS.    FoD  of  twigs. 
TWILIGHT,  twillte,  s.    The  dobfons  or 

fSliit  ll^ht  itefore  sunrise  and  after  stmsH,  ob- 
*     Ktire  light,  oncertaio  view. 

TWILIGHT,  ttrl'lhe,  a.  Not  dearly  or 
brightly  illuiniuated,  ubKure,  deeply  shaded  , 
seen  by  twilight* 

TWIN,  twjn,  #.  One  of  two  more  children 
bom  at  a  birth  ;  Gemini,  tbe  sign  of  the  X4«- 
diack. 

to  TWIN,  tw!n,  V.  a.  To  be  bom  at  the  same 
birth,  to  bring  two  at  once  ;  to  be  paired  tu 
b^  suited. 

TWIN  BORN,  twk'bim,  a.  Bom  at  the 
same  hirtii^ 

To  TWINE,  twbie,  r.  a.  To  twist  or  com- 
plicate s«i  as  t<*  unite  or  form  one  body  or  sub- 
stance unt  uf  two  or  mure :  to  unite  itself. 

To  TWINE,  twine,  r.  a.  To  convoke  itself, 
to  wrap  ii»tll  cl.»»riy  ahtiut :  to  unilr  iv 
interpiisiii«>ii  of  i^aru;  to  wind,  to  make  04- !• 
ores. 

TWINE,  twlne,«.  A  twisted  thread  ;  twi«t, 
eouvoluiioii ;  embrace,  the  act  uf  ounvolviug 
itself  mond. 

To  TWINGE,  tsiiiHe,  r.  a.     To  torment 
with  sudden  and  short  pain;   to  pinch,  t 
weak. 
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TYNY,d'ii^,a.    VerysnaU. 

TYPE,  tlpe, «.  Emblem,  mark  ofiriMMyig ; 

that  bj  which  tooicthiiif  futon  is  pttipmA ; 

a  stamp*  a  mark ;  a  priutinc  letter. 
TYPICK,t!p1k.508.         ^  €.  EmbUmtti. 
TYPICAL,  dp  ikil,  509.  J     ca^ftgrntiTt 

of  some  thing  else. 
TYPICALLY,  ^'^-kll4,  ad.    Inatypiai 

toamier. 
TYPICALNESS, ffp'^kil-nia, f .  ne stUe 

of  being  typical. 
To  TYPIFY,  tfp'i-ll,  r.  a.  18S.  To  figiic,ii 

show  in  emblem. 
TYPOORAPUER,  ^p6gfgrif'h,  ^  187 

A  printer. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL,    dp-A-grif^-kll,  t 

5SX    Emblematical,  figurative;  bdoogiBfa 

the  printer's  art. 
TYPOGRAPHICALLY,  tip4-grlfUIR 

ad,    Emblematicallj,  fignrativdj  *,  iftflr  tkr 

manner  of  printers. 
TYPOGRAPHY,  tlpVg^f-*,  »•  IW,  ili 

Emblematical,  figarative,  or  bierogljphicsi  >^ 

presentation  ;  tm  art  of  priutiug. 
TYRANNESS,  tifri-n^,  a.  61$.     A  ibr 

tTrant. 
TYRANNICAL,  tl-rlon^kil,  la.  Saiti^ 
TYRANNICK,  ti.r^'oik.187./    atyitf, 

acting  like  a  tyrant,  cmcl,  deapolkk,  mt- 

noos. 
TYRANNICALLY,  tl.rlA'ii^.kll4,al.  b 

manner  of  a  t^  rant. 
TYRANNICIDE,  d.rlA'iii^e,f.l4S.  Ai 

act  of  killing  a  tv  rant 
To  TYRANNISE,  tir^r^.lse,  v.  a.  1V>  ^ 

the  tjrant  to  act  with  rigour  acd  iapa»» 

ness. 
TYRANNOUS,  tfc'riii-ia,  «,  60S.  Tjnm^ 

cal.  detpoiick,  arbitrary,  severe. 
TYRANNY,  tir'riii4,  f.  60S.  Abadoteai* 

narchj  imperioasljr  administered  ;  mpitaM 

and  cruel  power  ;  cruel  govenuaent,  nptim 

command ;  severilj,  rigour,  mdtmmcj. 
TYRANT,  ti'r^t,  $.  644.    Aa  abMlati  as* 

narch  governing  impcrioailj  ;  m€tmi,4B^ 

ick,  and  severe  mastar. 
TYRE,  tire,  «.— Sec  Tkv. 
TYRO,  tii6, «.  644.    One  yet  not  BMls^ 

hit  art,  one  iu  his  I   " 


TWINGE,  twinje,  a.  Short,  sodden,  sharp 
pain ;  a  tweak,  a  pinch. 

TWINK,  twingk, «.  The  motion  of  an  eye, 
a  moment. — See  2 winkle. 

To  TWINKLE,  Iwingkltl,  a.  a.  406.  To 
sparkle,  to  dash  irregularly ;  to  quiver ;  to 
open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns ;  to  play  irre- 
gularly. 

TWINKLE,  twingklLl,  405.        )«.Aspark. 

TWINKLING,  iwingkling,  410.  (  ling  in- 
termitting  light,  a  motion  of  the  eye  ;  a  short 
space,  such  as  is  taken  up  by  a  motion  of  the 
eye. 

TWINLING,  twiD'lIng, «.  410.  A  twin  lamb, 
a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  a  birth. 

TWINNER,  twin'n&r,  «.  98.  A  breeder  of 
twins. 

To  TWIRL,  twirl,  v.  a.  108.  Tp  tarn  roond 
or  move  by  a  quick  rotation. 

TWIRL,  twirl,  «.  Rotation,  circular  mo- 
tion ;  twist,  convolution. 

To  TWIST,  twist,  e.  n.  To  form  by  compli- 
cation, to  form  ty  convolution ;  to  contort,  to 
writhe;  to  wreathe,  to  wind,  ti  encircle  by 
something  round  about;  to  unite  by  intertex- 
ture  of  parts ;  to  unite,  to  insinuate. 

To  TWIST,  twist,  e.  a.  To  be  contorted,  to 
be  convolved. 

TWIST,  twist,  a.  Any  thing  made  by  convo- 
lution, or  winding  two  bodies  together ;  a  sin- 
gle string  of  a  cord  ;  a  cord,  a  striag ;  contor- 
tion, writhe ;  tlie  manner  of  twisting. 

TWISTER,  twisf  ftr,  # .  98.  One  who  twisU, 
a  ropemaker. 

To  TWIT,  twit,  «.  a.  To  sneer,  to  float,  to 
reproach. 

To  TWITCH,  twitsh,  r.  a.  To  plnck  with 
a  quick  motion,  to  snatch. 

TWITCH,  twitsh,  «.  A  qoick  pall ;  a  pain- 
ful contraction  of  the  fibres. 

TWITCHGRASS,  twitsh'gdts,  s.   A  plant. 

To  TWITTER,  twil't&r,  e.  a.  To  make  a 
sharp,  tremulous,  intermiued  noise ;  to  be  sud- 
denly moved  with  any  inclination. 

TWITTER,  twit'r&r, «.  98.  Any  motion  or 
disorder  of  passion. 

TWITTLETWATTLE,  twitU-twdt-tl,  a. 
Tattif ,  gnbble.    A  cant  word. 

'TWIXT,  twikst.  A  poetical  contraction  of 
Betwixt. 

TWO,  t&l,  a.  10.    One  and  one. 

TWOEDGED,  t6l'l<j'd,  a.  669.  Having  in 
edge  on  either  side. 

TWOFOLD,  iWtbld,  a.    Doable. 

TWOHANDED,  t^'hlnd-ld,  a.  Large, 
bulky,  enoriuoBs  of  magnitude. 

TWOPENCE,  tip'pjnse,  a.  A  small  coin.— 
See  Haifptnity* 

To  TY£,  tl,  V.  a.    To  bind.— See  Ti^. 

TYE,  tl,  s.  A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligation.— 
See  Tie.  ,    , 

TYOER,  tl'gir,  a.  98.— See  Tigtr. 

TYKE,  tike, «.  A  dog,  or  one  as  contempti- 
ble as  a  dog. 

TYMBAL,  tWbil, «.  88.  A  kind  of  ketUe- 
dmm. 

TYMPANUM,  tlm'pl-n&m,  a.  A  drum,  a 
part  of  the  ear. 

TYMPANY,  tim'pA-n^,  a.  A  kind  of  ob- 
structed flatulence  that  swells  the  body  like  a 
drum. 
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V. 

Vacancy,  Hitia^  •.  Bapty  ti»^ 

vacuity ;  chasm,  space  vniUed ;  *omdj 
post  or  employment  when  it  u 
rclaiatioo,  intermiMkMi,  tiflMuar 
lessness,  emptiness  of  thought. 

VACANT,  vUlnt,  a.  Empty,  nafilkd.^^. 
free,  unencumbered,  uncrowdcd  ;  uo«  *fc^ 
an  incumbent  or  possessor ;  bduf  at  *g«*^ 
disengaged  ;  thoughtieas,  empty  ^  tkoar** 
not  busy.  _, 

To  VACATE,  vkltku,  t.  a.  91.  Ta  tt^- 
to  make  void,  to  make  of  a*  auifci*a>^ 
make  vacant,  to  qoit  pot>e»Mvjo  o<  j  !»««■* 
to  put  an  and  to. 
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VAINGLORY,  vine-gliV^,  f.  Pride  abore 
merit,  empty  pride. 


VACATION,  Ti.kk'sk&o,  f .  IntomiUsioD  of 
juridical  pruceedtiifft,  ur  mnj  olhrr  lUtrd  rni> 
olojrnicnu,  recess  »?  courts  or  senates ;  leisure, 
frerdcira  from  wouble  or  perplexity. 

VACCINE,  vlk'ilne,  a.     Belonging  to  a 
Cow. 
{^  This  word  has  bern  UlrU  lotrodacMl  to  cxpre«s 

Ibu  •perk*  of  iaocaUllou  wklek  in(4r<t»  the  pAti«iM 

MUb  wktt  Is  callr4  tht  Com^Pox.    It  it  suiil  tlmt  ibis 

9per»tioa  «radirstr»  the  ft«irdi  nf  the  .Small- Pitx,  an*! 

rrrr«  the  pstirnt  fron  beioK  liable  to  that  daofrrous 

tn«Udy. 

V ACILLANCY,  Tli'sH-in-s*,  t.  A  rtate  of 
wavering,  fluctuation,  inconstancy. 
tT  My  ear  t»ll»  me  the  arrent  o«fhl  to  be  on  the 
tkm  syllable  of  this  wortt.  as  it  U  id  EtctUemtp  ;  and 
nil  cood  reasoatran  l»e  (ivcn  for  plarinf  the  at-ceiit 
L>ti  the  second  t)  liable  wtih  Dr.  Ji»hn»oa,  Mr.  Shrri 
ilan.  and  Ritiirk.  I  •ball  concer  with  Dr.  Ash  In  ae> 
crnting  the  ttr«t,  a>  in  yactUmtt.^M*  MlMCtUmng. 

VACILLATE,  vl^'ttilite,  c.  a.  9L    To  reel, 

to  sta|;(;er.  ,       , 

VACILLATION,  vla-sll-ll'ahfin,  f.     The 

act  or  sUte  of  rerling  ur  staiegering. 
VACUIST,  vik'&iit.  f.  A  philosopher  that 

holds  a  Vacuum. 

V  ACU  ATION,  Y^k-&.k'shin,  i.  The  act  of 
emptyinff. 

V  ACUITY,  Tl.k&'^-tt,  f .  Emptioeft,  ftate  of 
being  unfilled  ;  space  uiifillen.  space  tinoccti- 
pied  ;  unanimity,  w«nC  of  reality. 

VACUOUS,vik'&-b,a.  S14.  Enptj,  on. 
filled. 

V  ACUUM,  TAk'&-iB,  f .  Space  tinoccupied 
b  J  matter. 

VAGABOND,  YAg^>b6od,  a.  Wandering 
without  any  settled  liahitatioii,  wanting  a 
linme ;  waiicieritie,  vaprant. 

VAGABOND,  vigi-b^,  f .  A  vagrant,  a 
wanderer.  Commonly  in  a  sense  of  repriMch: 
one  that  wanders  illegalljr,  without  a  settled 
liabitatioti. 

VAGARY,  vl.gl'r^,  i.  A  trild  freak,  a  ca- 
pricious  fmlick. 

VAGRANCY,  Tk'grin.ft^.f.  A  state  of  wan- 
dering,  unsettled  omdition. 

VAGRANT,  y&'g^t,a.88.  Wandering,  tm- 
settled^  eagaboiid. 

VAGRANT,  vk'grint,  s.  Vagabond,  man 
otisettled  in  babiiaiioo. 

VAGUE,T&g,a.U7.  Wandering,  Tagranl, 
vagabond  ;  unfixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 

VAIL,  vile,  f.  803.  A  curtain,  a  cover 
thrown  over  any  tiling  to  he  concealed  -,  a  part 
of  female  dress  bj  which  the  fact:  is  amceiJed; 
motiey  civen  to  tsrvants*— See  YmU* 

To  VAIL,  vkle,  r.  a.    To  cover. 

To  VAIL,  vkle,  r.  a.  To  let  fall,  to  stiflTer  to 
descend  ;  to  let  fallin  token  of  respect ;  to 
fall,  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  anj  other  in- 
terest. 

To  VAIL,  T&le,  V.  a.  To  yiald,  to  give 
place. 

VAIN,v&ne,  «.S09.  FmiUess,  ineffectual ; 
empty,    unreal,    shadowy  ;    meanly     proud, 

Koud  of  |)etty  things  ;  slutwy,  ostentations  ; 
le,  wurttilcss,  onimportant ;  false;  not  true  ; 
in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  to  no  end.  incffec* 
tually. 
VAINGLORIOUS,  v4ae.gl6'r^.is,  a.  Boast- 
ing  without  performances,  proud  in  dbprupor- 
tiun  to  desert. 
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VAINLY,  vkne'i^,  ud.  Without  eflTect,  to  no 
nurposc,  in  vain  ;  proudly,  arrogantly,  idlj, 

VAINNESS,  tkna'n^,f.    The  state  of  be. 

int!  vain. 
VAIVODE,  vk'vid,  f.    A  prince  of  the  Da- 

cian  provinces.  ' 

T  A  LA  NCR,  vdlUnse.  f.    The  fringes  oi 

drapery  liaii|Eing  round  the  teslar  and  head  of 

a  bed. 
To  VALANCE,  vAllAnse,  v.  a.  To  decorate 

with  drapery. 
VALE,  vale^f.    A  valley;  mofiey  given  ta 

servants. 
VALEDICTION,  vlU-dlk'shfin,  s.  A  fare. 

well. 
V  A  LEDICTORY,  vlU-dlk'tfir-*,  a.     Bid- 

din^  farewell,  5.^  — See  Ikmtafiek. 
VALENTINE,  vil'in-tin,  s.  150.    A  sweat- 
heart  chosen  on  V Alet itiiie's  day. 
VALERIAN,  v4.1e'r^.ln,  s.    A  planL 
VALET,  v4^e^  or  v4-l*t',  f.      A  vraiting 

servant. 
VALETUDINARIAN,    vAl-lMi-d^-nkV*- 

In,  «.  and  a.     A  person  uncommonl  j  care- 
ful of  his  health. 
VA  LETUDIN  ARY,vfil.lir.l&  d*.ai.r*.  Used 

only  as  an  adjective.    Weakly,  sickly,  infirm 

of  heallli. 
VALIANT,  vHrylnt,  e.  lit,  6U.    Stoat, 

fiersonallv  puissant,  brave. 
VALlANtLY,    v4l*yinl.l^.   «d.    ^toatiy, 

%kiih  personal  stren^ib.  with  puissance. 
VALIANTNESS,  vAl'yint-aisf.    Valoar, 

personal  bmvrr\ ,  piii»s«iice. 
VALID,  vif id,  a.  a41.    Strong,  powerful ; 

efficacious,  prevaletit ;  having  force,  weighty, 

conclusive. 
VALIDITY,  v4.11d'*-t*,  9.     Force  lb  con- 

vinee,  certainiv  :  value. 
VALLANCY,vdnAn.s^,f.  A  Urge  wig  that 

•hades  the  face.    Not  in  use.    It  uogbt  to  be 

written  VaUmtp, 
VALLEY,  vll1^,f.  A  low  groand  between 

hills.  ,    , 

VALOROUS,   vAl'ir-^s,  a.    166.      Biave, 

stout,  valiant — See  Domciridlc. 
VOLOUR,  vil'&r,  s.  SU.  Personal  bravery, 

strength,  pMwe«s,  puissance,  stoutness. 
VALUABLE,  vll'64.bl,  a.  406.    Precious, 

being  of  great  price ;  wortlty,  deserving  re- 
gard. 
VALUATION,  vAUi'shin,!.    Value  set 

upoii  any  thins ;  the  act  of  setting  a  vjur, 

appraise  inent. 
VALUATOR,  vil.i-k'tir,  s.  611.     An  ap- 
praiser, one    who    sets  apon   any  tiling  its 

price. 
VALUE,  vIlA,  it.  SS5.     Pi  ice,  worth  ;  high 

rate;  rale,   I'licc   equal  to  the  worth  of  the 

thing  bouKl't* 
To  VALUE,  vilri,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain 

price  ;  to  rate  Itiyhly,  to  have  ■  high  esteem  ; 

l<i  appraise,  to  estimate ;  to  be  worth,  to  be 

equal  in  wurtli  to ;  to  reckon  at ;  to  consider 

with  respect  to  imp«irtance,  to  hold  important; 

to  equal  In  value ;  to  countervail  j  to  raise  to 

eslimaliun. 
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Ur  550.F&te73,ffr77,  fall  8S,tilt  Sl^ml  9S,  mlt  OJ— pine  105,  pinlOT—a6  IOS,a(rffHi 

V A  LUELESS,  AVltAh,  a.  Being  of  no  ra- 

V A LUER,  v^I'&.fir,  t .  98.    He  that  ralaes. 
VALVE,  vAlv,  i,  A  folding  door;  any  thing 

that  opens  over  the  mouihofa  vessel ;  in  aii«- 

tomjr,  ■  kind  of  roerabraiie  which  OfHrus  in  cer- 
tain Tes»eis  to  adoiit  the  blood,  and  »huts  to 

prevent  its  repress. 
VALVULE,  YiU'viilc,  s.    A  small  valve. 
VAMP,  vimp,  f.    The  upper  leather  of  a 

•hue. 
To  VAMP,  vinip,  r.  a.    To  piece  an  old 

thins  with  tome  new  pmrt. 
VAMPER.  vlnp'ib-,  $.  98.    One  vrho  pieces 

out  an  old  thine  with  something  new. 
VAMPYRE.  TWplre,  s.    Vampyres  were 

imaginary  beings,  supposed  to  be  the  souls 

of  guilty  persons,  who  tormented  the  living  by 

sucking  tlieir  blood  when  asleep.    The  belief 

of  these  beings  was  very  common  about  a 

century  ago  in  Poland  and 


.    ^  !  parts  of  Ger 

many.— See  Umpire. 

VAN,  vin,  f.  The  front  of  an  army,  the  first 
line  J  any  thing  spreud  wide  by  which  a  wind 
Is  raised,  a  ian  j  a  wing  with  which  the  wind 
is  tieaten. 

VANCOURIER,  vin-kMr-yke', «.  A  har- 
binger, a  precursor. 

VANE,  v&ne,  f.  A  plate  hnng  on  a  pin  to 
turn  with  the  wind. 

VANGUARD,  van-gyird',  f.  The  front,  or 
first  line  of  the  army. 

VANILLA,  vi-nin4,«.  A  plant.  The  fruit 
of  tliose  plants  is  used  to  scent  chocolate. 

To  VANISH,  vanish,  e.  a.  To  lose  percept- 
ible existence ;  to  pass  away  from  the  sight, 
to  disappear ;  to  pass  away,  to  be  lust. 

VANITY,  xkn'^'ihy  $,  Emptiness,  uncer- 
tainty,  inanity  ;  fruitless  desire,  fruitless  en- 
deavour ;  trifling  labour ;  falsehood,  untruth  ; 
empty  pleasures,  vain  pursuit,  idle  show  ;  os- 
tentation, arrogance ;  |>etty  pride,  pride  ex- 
ertefl  ui>on  slight  grounds. 

To  VANQUISH,  vitngk'wlsh,r.  a.  To  con- 
quer. tf>  overcome :  to  confute. 

VANQUISHER,  vangk'wish.&r,  s.  Con- 
queror, subduer. 

VA  NTAOE,  vU'tlK^e,  s .  00.  Gain,  profit ; 
su|)eriority  ;  opportunity,  convenience. 

VANTBRASS,  vint'bris,  s.  Armour  for  the 
arm. 

VAPID,  vipid,  a.  544.  Dead,  having  the 
spirit  evaporated,  spiritless. 

VAPIDITY,  vi-pid'c-te,  s.  The  state  of 
being  vapid. 

VAPIDNESS,  v4p'Id-n^s,  #.  The  sUte  of 
being  spiritless  or  mauki»h. 

VAPORER,  vk'p&f.&r,  s.  08, 166.   A  boast- 
er, a  braggart. 
t^  iliodKb  Dr.  jAhnsiut,  and  (hose  who  hnve  ronic 

%ncr  hint,   have   omilie«l  Utc  u  in  ibis  an  i  tliv  f«.|- 

lOM-inc  wurd,  >er,  as  llicy  are  both  furnntivri  or  oi:r 

own.  tlif^y  OHKtit  uud«>ulHcdly  to  br  Mrriiu-n   katunirrr 

anil  y^youriih. 

VAPORlSH,v^'pfir.!8h,a.  ICO.  SpleneUck, 

humnursoroe. 
VAPOROUS,  vJ^'p&r-&8,  a.  Full  of  vapours 

nr  evhalitions.  fumy  ;  windy,  flatulent. 

VAF<)UR,v4'p&r,;.SU.     Any  Ihiog  exha- 

^■•ir,  any  thing  that  mingles  with  the   air; 

',  fiatulenea  |  Umm,  steam  j  mental  fame, 

^Mginatki^iillstaftei  caused  bj  flato- 


Ckaagea. 


lence,  or  by  diseased  nerres; 

spleen. 
To  VAPOUR,  vJ^'p&r,  v.  a.    To  pus  hi 

vapour  or  fuute,  l"  emit  fumes,  to  Aj  (4  id 

evaporati"n  ;  to  buli> ,  ti»  brag- 
To  VAPOUR,  vi'pir,  r.  a.     To  efiut  or 

scatter  in  fume  or  va»>our. 
VARIABLE,  yVrc-a-bl,  «.  403. 

bitr,  inutaljle,  iiicons'unf. 
VARlABLENESS.vi'rM-bUis^Chaap- 

allvness,  mutability  *,  levity,  iocuostuK). 
VARIABLY,  vk're-l-bl^,  ad,    ChaageaUj, 

mutably,  iiiconsLmtly,  uncertainly. 
VARIANCE,  v4'r^-inae,  s.    Discard,  ia- 

aprrement,  dissensitm. 
VARIATION,  v4.re-li'shin« a.  Change.Bt- 

tation,ditfereuce  from  itself;  ditfereiicc,cka&fe 

from  one  to  another  ;  successive  chaii^;  ■ 

grammar,  change  of  terroitution  of  nuuns;  V 

viatiun. — Variation  of  the  corapasi ,  dcTiati  c 

of  the  roagnetick  needle  Uom  parmUcJ  witii  tk 

meridian. 

ty  The  m  in  the  irst  syllable  of  thb  word,  rr«a  Ot 
IcMKtheuins  power  uf  ibc  Micccrdinr  Towels, cwatMae 
long  and  slcmicv,  »*  In  lemrimiu.  TW  saom  naf  l*<^ 
served  of  variegation,  Mr.  ShcrkUn  kxa  p^w»  •  »■ 
ibeM  two  word»  tbc  aliori  sotnwl  «»rilie  lta«*M«,W 
contrary  lo  the  analogy  of  £o(Uftb  ^rommuetiitm^ 
!<«e  Princlplrt.  No.  53*. 

To  VARIEGATE,  vJ^'r^-e-glte,  r.a,  Toit 
versify  ;  to  stain  with  different  coloon. 
ty  All  our  orthoepists  are  aniform  la  plaaac  it 
accent  on  ib«  anC  syllable  of  this  wurd,  mud  aM  SMri 
tbe  a  as  In  varjf,  except  Mr.  Elpbiosiaa,  Mr.  Tm^, 
and  buchanxn,  who  sive  it  tkt  skort  aoaad,  »  a 
carrt/.  J'liat  »o  |re4t  a  master  of  Eaglii4  aaaiooa 
.Mr.  Eiphinstoo  tbttnld  here  overlook  cbc  kiic^A*»i< 
poHcr  oi  the  vocal  assemblage  Je  m  aol  a  utfia  •- 
l^risinf*— 6««  Princii'les,  No.  196. 

VARIEGATION,  v4 ri-e-g4«i4n,  s.   ft- 

ver»tt\  of  colours. 
VARI^V,  vil-ri^t^,  t.    Change,  aaeetf- 

sioii  of  one  thing  to  an«ither,    iaierauitBit. 

one  thiii^  of  many  by  which  variety  baafc 

dirfetejice,  dissimiiitode  ;  varialioB*  dcvialMW 

change  frum  a  ft>rmer  state. 
V  A  RIOUS,  va're-us,  a.  3  U.  Diieftnt,  snt> 

ral,  maiiifuld  ;  rlian|:eabie,  tsncertain,  mitri , 

unlike  each  oUier;  variegmted,  divrnifttd 
VARIOUSLY,  vi'ri-6s.l*,  ad,    la  a  rmm 

inaiiiter. 
VAR  LET,  vlrlet,  »,   Anciently  a  aertaat  ■ 

ft*  tniHn;  u  scuuiaircl,  a  tascal. 
VARLCTRV,  \urlct-tri,f.    Rabble, eroai 

populace. 

VAUMSH,  v^i^uish,  t.  A  matter  laid  s^ 
wood,  metal,  or  other  bodies,  to  aiakt  tttf 
shiie  ;  cover,  palliation. 

To  VAUMSH,  varnish,  r.  a.  Tocaverwi* 
sotnrilui:^  jliiniin; ;  to  cover,  to  conceal*^ 
sonifthin^  ornat.iental ;  to  j  aliiate,  W  k* 
with  ctiltMir  of  riictorick. 

VAUMSHER,  vlrnish-ir,  f.  One  aba* 
trade  i*  to  varnish  ;  a  disguii^er.  an  ad«***»- 

To  VARY,  va're,  r.  a.  To  chaa^,  to  ■*i' 
unlike  itself ;  lo  cliant^e  to  soroe-ihiiif  rhc ,  - 
make  of  dilFcrcnt  kiiuls ;  to  di%em^.  ki  '*- 
riegatc* 

To  VARY,  vi'ri,  r.  a.  To  be  changasW*. » 
appear  in  different  forms,  to  br  ■*'W^'** 
otht-r ;  to  alter,  to  bccume  nulike  !»»*•  ** 
deviate,  to  de{>art ;  to  succeed  aach^fc"^  ** 
disoi;r;e,  to  be  at  varknce  ;  to  shift  ei^*" 
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«tr  ler ,  n«t  IW-44b«  ITI,  tSb  in,  bJlI  ITS-&?I  W9-pJand  8  IS  -<AiD  406,  this  469. 


Ob-I 


CbAnge,  alteration. 

Consisting 


VARY,fk'ri,f. 

•cilctc. 
VASCULAR,  YlslL&.Ur, «.  86. 

<tf  ve«9<rU.  full  iif  veis^lt. 
VASE,  vLse,  f.    A  ressel  rather  for  orn*- 

nicnt  tiiin  utc. 

^  Mr.  Mi«rldau  hM  proooanccd  tlM«  word  to  M  to 
rh>iii«  wilk  *«<*,  emu,  ^c,  I  havr  anirormly  b««rd 
it  |»roHOMKe<l  wnb  Um  «  like  s.  Rod  •omrlkrn«*»  by 
Bcvpl*  or  rrlntmrol,  with  ibr  a  Uk«  a«'«-  bat  ihi*.  be 
ing  too  rt^amA  for  Um  gnicr«l  car,  to  oow  but  leldom 

kcard. 
Mr  AerfdMKMr.Sco<l,Dr.K«nrick.  W.  Jobo»ton,Mr. 

Boiiili,  Mr.  Ptrry.and  Il«cbftnan,pronoaoec  ibe«  long 
■od  tiKoder,  at  I  b«v«  doii«.  bnl  wiib  ibc  «  m  In  rm$4 : 
Mr.  Sarilk  and  W.  JuhnMon  givr  the  a  th«  tame  Maed , 
and  tlM  »  tb«  voanU  of  s  ;  ami  Mr.  ILI|ibiii>ton  toamlt  ic 
•«  if  wria«i*  MM  .•  b«t\kit.  at  Mr.  harca  JoMly  ob- 
■rrv«a,toa«ailwtod  proannciailuii. 

VASSAL,  ▼Is'sil,  t.  88.  One  who  holds  by 
the  will  uf  •  tuprrior  lord  ;  •  tubjrct.  a  de- 
pendent ;  •  acnrant,  une  who  acu  bj  the  will 
of  another  ;  a  ilave,  a  low  wretch. 

VASSALLAOE,  ▼As'ai^ge,  f.  00.  Hie 
state  of  a  vassal ;  tenuir  at  will,  servitude, 

VAST,  vist,  a.  79.    Urge,  great ;  vieioiialy 

great,  enormoutljr  eatciisivr. 
^  AST,  vlst,  t.    An  empty  waste. 
VASTATION,  vis-tl'shin,  s.    Waste,  de- 

posmlatk>n.        ^      ,    ,     , 
krASTIDlTY,vis.tld'i-ti,f.  WideneM,un- 

meaiftity. 
kTASTLY,  vAstai,  mi,    Oreaily,  to  a  great 

deerM. 
V  ASTNESS,  vist'net,  s.    Immensity,  enor- 

taout  preatttrtt. 
VASTV,ir4st't,a,    Large. 
VAT,  rit,  f.    A  Teasel  in  which  liqaore  are 

kept  in  an  iamiature  tUie. 
VATICIDE,  ylt'^-slde,  s.  I4S.   A  marderer 

To  VaTICI N ate,  vi 4ls's^nkte,  e.  n.    To 

prophrty,  lo  practiw  prediction. 
VAULT,  TAwIt,  or  viwt,  t.    A  continaed 

arch  ;  a  cellar  *,  a  catc,  a  cavern ;  a  rcpotiturj 

it>r  ilie  dead. 

fiy  Mr.  Shcritlan  Itavet  not  thai  In  ihit  word,  In  Iba 
mot  A  vault,  to  Itap.  and  all  ibrir  e«»ai(KtoivU ;  bat  mj 
•ar  sroatly  deceive*  me  if  ibi*  I  \%  ever  tapprcMed, 
except  \m  tba  icMa  at  a  cttUr/ar  trime,  &c.   lit  Ibit  1 


lai  auppofttfd  by  all  nar  orlburpiaia  iium  whom  tba 
inottda  of  tba  lallT  can  be  gatherrti ;  and  Mr.  Scoit 
ind  Mr.  Perry  prracnre  tbe  I  in  every  word  uf  tbt» 
.^na.  Tlii»,  I  tblak,  i*  not  agreeably  to  general  oMfe 
wtih  laapacl  to  tbc  cxreption  1  bava  civen;  thungh  1 
hink  It  micbl  be  dttpeuacd  witb  for  the  vake  of  anl* 
nrwtlty.  especially  a*  ibe  old  Freitrh  toutSt,  tbe  lia- 
lan  fW/e,  and  ilM  Iwwcr  Latin  votuta,  (unn  which 
be  arortt  i»  derived,  have  all  of  them  Ibe  i;  nor  do  I 
biok  tke  pcaaervailon  of  U  lo  the  word  lo  qoeatioa 
»oald  iucor  the  leaat  iaapatatlon  uf  pcdaalry 

To  VAULT,  viwit,  V.  a.    To  arch,  to  shape 

m»  A  vault  i  U>  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  V  A  U  LT,  viwlt,  e.  a.    To  leap,  to  Jamp ; 

In  pUy  the  tumbler  ot  nos ture-matlrr. 

V  \  U  LT,  viwlt,  f .    A  leap,  a  jump. 

V  AULTAOE,  vlwltldje,  s.  90.     Arched 
cellar. 

r  A  U  LTED,  vlwlf  M,  a.  Arched .  concave. 
^'AULTER,  vlwlf&r,  s.  98.    A  leaper,  a 

f%Mmpm»  aiofahler. 
V'AULTY,vtwn^,a.  Arched,  eoneave. 
To  VAUNT,Ttwnt,v.  a.S16.   To  boait,  to 

dlsoUy  with  ostaotatkm. 
64S 


VEHEMENCE,  ve  b^-m^nse,    1  tViolence, 

VEHEMENCY,  v^Ti^-min-a*,  /  force;  ar- 
dour, mental  eiolence,  tertur. 

VEHEMENT,  >i'hr-nj^nt,a.  Violent,  forci- 
ble ;  ardent,  ff^,  fervrnt. 

VEHEMENTLY,  vi-'hi-m^nl-U,  erf.  Forci- 
biy  ;  pailieiicailv,  urgvntl^r. 

VEHICLE,  vi'b*-kl,  a.  405.  That  m  which 
any  thi  g  ii  carried  ;  that  part  u{  a  mriticine 
wh'.ch  aervei  tu  inalie  tbe  nriiiciual  inieredient 
poublc ;  that  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is 
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To  VEIL,  Tile,  V.  k.  249.  To  corer  with  a 
▼eil,  or  aiij  thing  which  conceals  the  face  ;  to 
cover,  to  invest ;  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

VEIL,  T&le,  9.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face ; 
a  cover,  a  diagaise. 

VEIN,  v4ne,  a.  249.  The  veina  are  only  a 
continuation  of  the  extreme  cauiilary  arteries 
reflected  hack  again  towards  tiie  heart,  and 
uniting  the  channels  as  thej  approach  it;  hol- 
low, cavity  ;  course  of  otetai  in  the  mine ; 
tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius ;  fa- 
Tourahlc  raoment  \  humour,  temper ;  continued 
disposition  ;  current,  continued  production  ; 
strain,  quality  ;  streak,  variegation. 

VEINED,  vJin'd,  869. 1  c    Full  of  veinn; 

VEINY,  vi'ni,  J     streaked,    varie- 

gated. 

V£LLEITY,Y2M^'^.ti,«.  The  lowest  degree 
of  desire. 

To  VELLICATE,  vin^-klte,  r.  a.  To 
twitch,  to  pluck,  to  act  hy  stimulation. 

VELLICATION,  vll-l^U'shfli, «.  Twiteh- 
lug,  stimulation. 

VELLUM,  vlnftm,  «.  The  skin  of  a  calf 
dressed  for  the  writer. 

VELOCITY,  vMis'i.t*,  #.  Speed,  swift- 
ness, quick  motion. 

VELVET,  vllVft,  f.  99.  Silk  with  a  short 
fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

VELVET,  vil'vit,  a.  Made  of  velvet ;  soft, 
delicate. 

VELUBE,  vUire',  «.  Velvet  An  old 
word. 

VENAL,  T^'nll,  a.  88.  Mercenary,  prosti- 
tute:  contained  in  the  vchis. 

VENALITY,  vi-nil'^-t^,  a.  Merccnariness, 
prostitution. 

VENATICK,  v^-dit'Jk,  a.  609.  Used  in 
hunting. 

VENATION,  v^ni'sb&n,  a.  The  act  or 
practice  of  hunting. 

To  VEND,  rind,  r.  a.  To  sell,  to  offer  to 
sale. 

VENDEE,  vln-d^^',  f.    One  to  whom  any 
thing  is  sold. 
'    VENDER,  vind'&r,  f.  98.    A  seller. 

VENDIBLE,  vSnd'^-bl,  a.  406.  Saleable, 
marketable. 

VENDIBLENESS,  vind'ebl-nls,  «.  The 
state  of  brine  saleable. 

VENDITATION,  Y&i-d^.tJi'8h&B,f.  Boast- 
ful  display. 

VENDITfON,  vjn-dish'&n,  s.  Sale,  the  act 
of  selling. 

To  VEN  EER.  v^-n^^,  v.  a.  To  make  a  kind 
of  marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 
^  This  wonl  b,  by    cabiiiet.malrcrs,  pronouared 

Jinver  ;  bat  hert,  as  in  siniliar  ruet,  the  scholar  will 

lost  no  credit  by  pronoancia^  tli«e  word  as  It  is  writr 

tcu.— See  Baoljvate. 

VENEFICE,  vk'^.fis,  a.  14S.  The  practice 
nf  p4>is<inini;. 

VENEFIClAL,vln.i.fi8h'll,a.  AcUng  by 
puison,  hewitching. 

VENEFICiOUSLY,  ▼in4-flth'&s-l^,  fl4. 
By  r»"'*<»n.         ,    ,      , 

VENEMOUS.  vin'fim-&s,  a.    Poisonous. 

To  VEN  EN  ATE,  vln'e-n^te,  p.  «.    To  poi- 
»oii,  to  infrct  with  poison. 
^  In  the  hrft  c'lition  of  this  Dictionary  I  accented 

tliu  wor«l  on  the  Ai«t   •yU^blc,  cufitMiy  to  the  exam* 

pl«  of  Ih.  JoUmauo,  Ur   Akh.  nu  Mi.  dhvridani  but, 
Co  J 


apon  a  revisal  of  tb«  variowaaalofiesoCaccsahate, 
was   inclined    lo  think  this   acccniaatloa  »«««i« 

dimbtful.  The  word  vetuno,  trom  whkh  thtf  n  fern  • , 
has  the  pcnolbmutc  luu^  ;  and  In  vetba  of  tkaunk 
natioo,  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  prcftnvu^  if' 
same  naraber  of  ayltablct,  we  oiteii  pirserve  ih*  m 
accent,  as  in  arUtate,  coactri^te^  dem^Tatt,  t 
but  this  1%  tu  often  ite^iecu«l  lo  U«ov  of  the  uir,»> 
altimaie  accent,  at  in  decorate fdrj at igatt^  4iif^' 
(fesuiate,Scc.  ihatg*oerai  u**M,r  •erraaetldrul}  *» 
iniE  to  thi«  ante  :  and  as  in  pnyetrmte  and  rmfr^i 
from  perpetro  and  emigro,  where  the  peaalcw* 
vowel  ts  donbtfal,  we  always  place  the  accm  m  - 
aniepennliiroate  ;  •»*  In  this  and  slimtar  words,  «Sf  ^ 
custom  <ii»rs  not  dettdr,  1  would  nlways  reroawn*  i 
similar  accentaatiun.— See  Prinriplca,  Mo.  909, a 

VENENATION,  v^n-^n4'shun,  $.  Poiict 

venom. 
VENENE,  y*.n*ne'.  )  a. 

VENENOSE,  v*n-^-nAse',  427.  / 

nomous. 
VENERABLE,  vlu'lri-bl,  a.  405,  SW.  T. 

be  regarded  with  awr,  to  be  treated  aith  k~ 

verrnce. 
VEN  ERA  BLY,  vjn'lr-i-bl^  ad.  U  a  ■» 

ner  that  excites  reverence. 
To  VENERATE,  vln'^r-ite,  r.  c  To  irtw 

ence,  to  treat  with  veoeratiou,  to  rtfaid  •« 

awe. 
VENERATION,  vin-lf.k'sh&B,  t.  Senmi 

regard,  awful  respect. 
VENERATOR,  r^n'^r-ll-tar,  f.  Sll.  Btfe 

ence. 
VENEREAL,  v^ne'r^ill,  a.     Rehtii«  .t 

love  ;  to  a  certain  disorder  ;  consistia^  U  of 

ptr,  called  Venus  hy  cli>  mists 
VENEREOUS,  v^.n^'r^-&s,  c    Libi£a« 

lustful. 
VENERY,  v^n'lr-i,  t.  655.    The  iport  i 

huiiting.    Little  used  in  this  sense.   Ikecsr 

merce  of  the  sexes. 
VEN  EY,  ve  ne,  a.    A  boat,  a  tnrm.    0«^ 

VENESECTION,  vi-ne-»lk'»h^, «.  BW^ 
It^ttiiii^,  the  act  of  opening  a  vein,  f^t^ 
tomy. 

To  yENGE,  vliye,  c.  c  To  avesfe, » 
punish. 

VENGEANCE,  v&'jlnse, «.  211 
roent,  (Hrtial  retribution. aTen^iiieu(;Mitwr^ 
in  familiar  languafce. — To  do  with  a  Vrar 
aiictr,  is  to  do  with  vehemence.— Whri  * 
VciifEeaitce,  eiuphatically  What  ? 

VENGEFUL,  viiyc'fdl,  c    VindJctift,  r 

vengeful. 
VENIABLE,  v^'nM.b1,1     a.  Paniaiiit 
VENIAL,  v^'n^-il,  88.     I  susceptive af^^ 

don,  excusable  -,  pertnitted,  allowed. 
VENIALNESS,  v^'ne^l-aia,  a.    Suit  ^ 

heiiiff  excusable. 
VENISON,  v^n'z'n,  or T&i'^-ia, a.    G^- 

beaat  of  chase,  the  flesh  i»f  d«cf. 

t3"  A  shamefnl  corrnptioa  of  thts  wnrrf,  by  #^r*« 
sinkinf  ibe  I,  hat  rcducad  ii  tu  two  MlUbto^  Mr  "^^ 
ridan  pronooncea  it  in  three;  Pr.  fLcwidi  fr*w  '  ' 
three,  bat  tells  ns  It  la  oanaliy  b«ard  ta  i««.  M*-  *^ 
fives  It  both  ways;  Mr.  Perry  oaly  a*  a  it  c»» 
tracted  ;  ami  Mr.  Julpiilaacoa  Mpfawts  ih*  <  ■  ■* 
word  as  mnch  loat  as  la  busimtts. 

It  U  highly  probable  thia  currapdoa  ^wtUm*^ 
lag ;  for  though  Shakespeare,  tm  M  Vm  IMm  ' 
says, 

*'  Coma,  shall  we  go  and  ktti  as  na<wi^_^^ 
Yet  Chapmaa  pronoaacca  4kis  word  t«  two  ij^i**" 
To  oar  i«u«s*s  store 


*  We  tddtd  viae  l 
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••  Uc  fW  lk«  llvMl  prtpar'4, 
«  ra  tqul  porttufl*  wltk  ikc  vm'tom  •lMr'4.'' 

To  tkcM  tAMsMtt ««  Buy  add  m  cmctUtat  po«t  of 
o«r  own  lint*  :— > 

"  OorfooiM  lito  «domln<M«  and  was, 

"  like  a  fit  aqaab  opoa  a  Cbloete  ftear 

**  Uc  MoA  far  off  th*  satlclpatcd  loy ; 

'*  Toitlo  aod  MM'MM  all  kU  ihoogiiu  employ."  . 

Pootry  wUl  evtr  cooaidar  thlt  word,  liko  maoy 
oibert»  alUMr  as  of  two  or  tbrta  lyllablca ;  bat  lulemo 
proM,  aodi  at  tbe  laogaagc  of  Scrlplerc,  will  alwayt 
Civ«  Iba  word  lu  dot  UBf  tb.  For,  bowaver  w«  may 
ba  accaalomtd  to  b«ar  riM'Mn  in  comnon  coavrraa- 
tlon,  wbal  ditnal  woald  It  not  gWc  aa  to  bear  tbia 
word  In  ibe  pulpil,  wban  laaac  aaya  to  btaaon : 

•  Now  tbrrcfora  lakt,  I  pray  lb«c,thy  w«ap<*M.  Iby 
quiTer,  and  tby  bow,  and  go  oal  to  iba  fl«ld,  and 
Ukc  OM  aome  ven'soml" 

In  abort,  ray  oplnloa  ia,  tbat  tbia  word.  In  apH«  of 
tb«  gcuaral  cormpllon.  oagkt  alwaya  to  be  prouoaocad 
In  cbrae  ayllablaa  by  correct  apaa\cra,  and  tbat  Iba 
contraction  abAuiil  be  lafl  to  tba  poeta. 
VENOM,  ▼k'&m.  «.  106.    PoiMm. 
VENOMOUS;  ▼In'&m.Asy  c    Poifonoot; 

malifftiant,  mitchievout. 
VENOMOUSLY,  YlD'Om-Si-ll,  0d.     Pol- 

tunously,  roiachieTooiW,  maliKnmnlljf. 
VENOMOUSNESS,  f^n'iB-ib.DJtyf.  Poi- 

aonootiicM,  aNUignitj. 
V^ENT,  Tint,  f .    A  fmall  aperture,  a  hole ; 

A  apiracle  *,  paatafe  oot  from  aecrccj  to  pob- 

lick  notice;  the  act  of  opening;  emlttioii, 

pAMage ;  diMharge,  means  of  ditcbarge ;  tale. 
To  VENT,  vftit,r.a.    To  let  oot  at  a  emaU 

Ap-ertare ;  to  let  oot,  to  gire  waj  to ;  to  oiler, 

to  report ;  to  emit,  to  poor  oot ;  to  publisb,  to 

tell|  to  carrj  to  tale* 
VENTAGE,  T&'tltUe,  f.  90.    One  of  the 

small  boles  of  a  1lote.^Miam. 
VENTER,  ▼ii'tor,  f . «.    Any  cavity  of  the 

twdy  ;  the  abdomen  ;  womb,  a  motber. 
V  ENTIDUCT,  YJnli^&kt,  f.    A  paeiage 

for  the  wind.  .     .    . 

To  VENTILATE,  vlnt^-Ute,  e.  a.    To  fan 

with  wind  ;  to  winnoiTf  to  fan ;  to  examine, 

to  discuss.  •      .    .      » 

VENTILATION,  Tte.t^li'8hfln,f.  The  act 

of  fanning  ;  tbe  sute  of  being  fisnoed  ;  vent, 

utterance ;  refrigeration. 
VENTILATOR,  vln'ti-U-tir.  t.  SSI.    An 

itisirumeut  conuived  b^  Dr.  llale  to  supply 

cloae  places  witb  fresh  air. 
I'ENTOSITY,  vin-t^^-t*,  f.    Windineee. 

— Haam, 
VENTRICLE,  vk'tr^-ltl,  f.  405,    The  itc 

niach  ;  any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 

panicularhr  those  of  the  heart. 
k^ENTRILOQUlST,    vin-trfllA-kwIft,     f. 

.M8.      One  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as 

that  the  sound  seems  Ui  issue  from  his  bellj. 
i'KNTRILOQUY,    vfo«trtt'A-kwc,  «.  618. 

Sptraktng  inwardly  aa  from  the  belly. 
VENTURE.  vlnUhAre,  $.  401.    A  hazard, 

an  ur  dcrtiking  of  chance  and  danger ;  chance, 

hni> ;  the  thing  put  to  hasard,  a  stake.<--At  a 

Vcnturr,  at  hnsarri,  wilboal  much  OJiiaidera- 

ti  ii,  without  any  thing  more  than  the  hope  of 

■  luck  V  chance. 
To  VENTURE,  vlo'teh&re,  r.  a. 

la  run  hasard.^'ro  Venture  at 

oil   or  upon,  to  engage  in, 

witboui  anv  security  of  success, 
To  VENTURE,  vjo'tah&re,  e.e. 

lu  hasard  ^  to  put  or  send  on  a  veniorc. 
Oil 


To  dare; 
to  venture 
atlrtupt 

Toexpoee 


VENTURER,  TiB'tdi&r-&r,f.  OSS.  He  who 

Tentures.  ,  , 

VENTUROUS,  vin'tah&r.6s,a.  SU.  Daring, 

bold,  fearieu,  ready  to  run  basarda. 
VENTUROUSLY,  v^Q'teh^-6s4^,  od.  Dar- 

ingly,  fearlessly,  boldly.  ,  ,      ,     ,       , 
VENTUR0USNE8S,   v2n'tah&r-6e.n6i,  $, 

Boldness,  willinguess  to  haaard. 
VERACITY,  vi-rlii'^t*,  f.    Moral  truth, 

honesty  of  report ;  physical  troth,  consistency 

of  report  with  fact. 
VERACIOUS,  Y^-ri'shfte,  a.  007.    Obserr. 

ant  of  troth. 
VERB,  virb,  f.    A  part  of  speech  signifying 

esistence,  or  sooie  modiOcatioo  thereof,  as  ac- 
tion, passion. 
VERBAL  virbll,  a.  88.    Spoken,  not  writ- 

ten ;  oral,  ottered  by  month  ;  consisting  la 

mere  words ;  literal,  having  word  answeiing 

to  word.— A  Verbal  notin  u  a  noon  derived 

from  a  verb.  ,     ^    , 

To  VERBALIZE,  vJrOill.lse^r.  a.    Tdnsa 

many  words  tu  pmtract  a  dltooorse. 

t^  Tkte  word  Is  ccrtalaly  asafbl  la  Ibis  sense,  M  w« 
kavr  BO  olbcr  active  or  neotar  verb  to  cxpraaa  bdag 
vtrbosa  t  bat  tbara  to  aaotbar  aease  la  wbicb  U  may 
ba  no  Iraa  aaol^l,  aod  tbat  U,  whca  we  want  to  aama 
ibc  rormlog  of  a  aoaa  laio  a  verb,  as  ITom  orai^  TO 

VERBALTTYy  ▼ir.bll'i-tt,  f.    Mera  bave 

words.  .     ^    . 

VERBALLY, Tiff1>ll4, ad.  lAWoids,onl- 

ly;  word  i9rword. 

VERBATIM,  Tir-bitim,  ad.     Wofd   for 

^"^^^  •     .   .  — 

ToVERBERATE,vli1)ir-kte,r.a.»4.    To 

beat,  to  strike.         ,      ,    .      • 
VERBERATI0N,vir.bir.k'sh4n,f.  Blows, 

beatins. 
VERBOSE,  v2r-b&se',  a.  427.  Exoberant  ia 

words,   prolix,    tedious   by    multiplicity    of 

words. 
VERBOSITY,  ▼ir-bis'^i*,  f .    Exoberanoa 

of  words,  much  empty  talk. 
VERDANT,  vir'dlaLo.    Green. 
VERDERER,  vir^dOr-dr,  s.  060.    An  officer 

in  the  forest. 
VERDICT,  vir'dlkt,  s.    The  determinntioB 

of  ibe  jurjf  declared  to  the  judge ;  dcclaratiou, 

decision, Jodgroent,  opinion. 
VEDIGRJS,  v^d^-gr^^,  s.  119.    The  nut 

of  brass. 

t^  1  bava  la  tbls  word  rorrartod  Dr.  Jubnsoa,  by 
eomparinc  bini  witb  biin»«ir.  If  AmUrgrU  to  apaft 
wMhont  tbe  tual  r,  iM>  Icticr  ccrialnly  oogbt  not  to  b« 
In  Vtrdi^rU,  a«  both  worda  detlva  ibclr  laatayllaMo 
from  caacily  tbe  aamv  orlcln. 

VERDITURE,  v^r'dM^r,  s.    The  Ihintast 

and  paleat  green. 
VERDURE,  vir'j&re,  f.  461,  076.    Green, 

green  eol^ur.         ,     ,     ,  -      « 

VERDUROUS,  v*rj&-rQj,  e.  014.    Green, 

coveted  witli  grrrn. 
VERECUND,  vir'^-lt&nd,  a.  Modest, baih* 

ful  ~-S«e  VaCHnd, 

VERGE,  vcrje,  a.  A  rod,  or  something  in 
form  of  a  n-d.  carried  as  an  emblera  of  au- 
ihoHty  ;  ti»e  mace  of  a  dean  ;  tlko  brink,  the 
edge,  the  utniitsl  burdrr.—  ln  law.  Verge  Is 
Utc  compaaa  about  th«  king**  court,  bounding 
the  juriadiction  of  the  lord-steward  of  the 
king  s  hooxliuld. 
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To  VERGE,  virje,  t.  «.    To  tend,  to.  bend 

downward. 
VERGER,  vlr5 Jr, ».  98.  He  toat  carries  thte 

mace  before  the  dean, 
VERIDICAL,  vi-rid'^-kil,  a.  Telling  truth. 
VERIFICATION,  v^r-e-rt-ki'ahfin,  t .  Con- 

firitiatioii  by  argument,  evidence. 
To  VERIFY,  vlr'^fl,  r. ».  To  justify  against 

the  charge  uf  falsehood,  to  oonfirra,  to  prove 

true.  '^ 

VERILY,  wiA'lh,  ad.    In  troth,  certainly ; 

with  great  confidence. 
VERlSIMILAR,vir.^sWi-lirji.88.Proba- 

bi«.  Itkelv. 
VERISIMILITUDE,  vlr^-slm.mll^-t&de, ) 
VERISIMILIT  Y.  y^r  i-sim-mil'^ti,  { 

c.     Probability,   likelihood,    teiembfance   of 

tniVh.      • 
VERITABLE,  rgr^ttt-bl,  a.  405.     Troe, 

agreeably  to  fact. 
VERITY,  vIrVti,  f.    Troth,  consonant  to 

the  reality  of  things  ;  a  true  assertion  ;  a  true 

tenet ;  mural  truth,  agreement  of  the  wordk 

with  the  thoughts. 
VERJUICE,  v^r^fis,  $.     Acid  liquor  exw 

^re^  from  crab-appiet. 
VERMICELLT,  yir-vuh-ishkh,  $.    A  ptUU 

rolled  aiid  broken  in  the  form  of  worms, 
i^ 'Aiik  wo^'il  U  perfettfy  I(^t?ati,«n(l  may  be  ^ar. 
doncd  Id  irrrcalariiy,  because,  like  sev*-nrt  Other. fo. 
t^n  #»nlr.  biiu%  conftiM^t  miall  ca-cW,  they  are 
like  to  many  cxcretceucca  up  the  rarfatre  of  th«  lank 
■nafe.  wbich  divflgora  wUboat  corrupliuK  it.— See 
Priitciplei,  No.  SSB. 

VERMICULAR,  ▼Ir.mik'6-l4r,  a.  88.    Act- 

iiig  like  a  worm,  continued  from  one  part  to 

another. 
To  VERMICULATE,  vfc-mlk'&.Utte,  v.  al 

To  mUy,  to  work  in  chequer-work. 
VERMrcULATION,  vlr-mik-A-lk'shdn,  > 

Continuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to  an* 

otMer. 
VERMICULE,  Tlr'mi-k&le,  «.     A    little 

^ub. 
VERMICULOUS,  Tlr.m2k'&.l&0,  a.   Full  of 

ftmbs. 
VERMIFORM,  T&r'm^.f^rni,  m.  Having  thd 

shape  of  a  worm. 
VERMIFUGE,  ▼Ir'm^f&dje,  g.    Any  medi. 

cine  that  dettroyt  or  eipcls  worms. 
VEIIMIL,  vlr'mfl,  If.Theoo- 

VERMILION,  Tlr-mlly&n,  lis.  f  chincal, 

a  frttb  of  a  particular  plant ;  factitious  or  na- 
'   five  cinnabar,  sulphur  mixed  with  mercury ; 

any  beautiful  red  colour. 
To  VERMILION,  vlr-mll'yfin,  9.  a.  To  dye 

red. 
VERMIN,  Ttr'mln,  «.   140.    Any  noxioiis 

animal. 
VERMINOUS,  T^r'min.is,  a.    Tending  to 

Termin.  disposed  to  hrt*f  d  vermin 
VERMIPAROUS,  ▼^r-mlppA-rfis,  a.    Pro- 
ducing worms. 
VERNACULAR,  vir-nik  A-llr,  a.    Native, 

of  one's  own  CiHjntry. 
VERNAL,  v^r'ail,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the 

spriuie. 
VERNANT,  T^nint,  f.    Flourishing  as  in 

the  spring. 
VERSABILITY,  v^r-sA-bire-t^,  •>  «.   Apt- 
VERSABLENESS,  y^r'sA-bln^s, ;   ness  to 

be  turned  or  wound  any  way. 


To  Bib 

Tordba 


VERSAL,  rli'sil,  a.  88. 

Universal ;  total,  #hole. 
VERSATILE,  vir'sl-tft,  a.  14S.    I^taiy 

be  turned  round  ;  ehftugtable,  Taiiafaie  i etui} 

aiiplied  to  a  new  task. 
VERSATILENESS,  vlr'«|.tll.n&,7i.  TU 
VERS  ATI  LIT  V,  y^-sl-tU'^ti,       f  <iaih. 

ty  of  beina  versatile. 
VERSE,  v6rse,  s.  A  UnecoMistiBg  of  a  cer- 
tain successinit  of  sounds,  and  namttcroffrvt, 

a  section  or  paragraph  of  a  book ;   purm, 

lays,  metrical  language  ;  a  piece  of  poeuj. ' 
To  be  VERSED,  y£nt,  e.  a.  ti«.    Tb  U 

skilled  in.  to  be  acquainted  with. 
VERSEMAN,  virs'mAn,  #.  88.    A  pect,i 

'Writer  in  verse. 
VERSIFICATION,    T2r.s^a.Ui'ihb,  i 

ihe  art  «»r  practice  of  making  verses. 
VERSIFICATOR.T^r'si-fikitfir,;    *,  A 
VERSIFIER,  t^r's^n-ur,  183.        \  »*» 

fier,  a  maker  of  verses  with  or  witbuot  tkcif- 

rit  of  poetrV. 
To  VERSIFY,  wy»k'i\,  e.  m. 

verses. 
To  VERSIFY,  vir'si-fl,  c.  a.  18S. 

in  verse. 
VERSION,  vir'sh&n,  t .  Change,  t 

tion  ;  change  of  direction,  traaslaiioU ;  \kt  <: 

of  translating. 
VERT,  vlft,  f.    Every  thing  that  grows  t»i 

bears  a^reeii  leaf  wiiiiin  i*w:  fv.rrsi- 
VERTEBRAL,  vjr'ti-br^,  a.  88,    ReUta; 
.  to  the  joh)ts  of  the  spine. 
VERTEBRE,  vir'ti-bSf,  ».     A  joint  eT  tb 

bmlr. 

t^  This  word  It  perleeily  Jtegllctora,  as4 1 
oa|ht  to  have  its  last  tyllable  |*run^DMrr<i  ar« 
£ugluh  analomr,  like  (^tfffi  ^'*pirt'.  Mart,  «f- 
S«e  Princ«ijlt4,  No.  4l6.  Tlicre  U  a  cumiiM>a  #.*-** 
In  the  o««  uf  ttie  Latin  word  rmit.  viLick  iMta  ^ 
rived,  which  It  may  not  be  iaipto^r  lu  rectify,  rr 
tebrm  U  not  onirr-^ocnHy  aMr^t  tu  >t^ify  tw  9km' 
cuileciion  uf  Joiiiu  whicb  form  the  tkack  Umm,  «*•* 
in  rextitv  U  means  only  uhe  of  tboW  Joints ;  ik*  p^» 
Is  VtrUorg,  ^d  this  oafht  lu  l>c  aaed  to#  iki  *k  ' 
spine,  if  #e  dedominare  It  by  a  -Cail«  word ;  to.  ^ 
we  speak  Kii|li.h,  it  *Miihi  to  be  rcrtt^fm.  mA  p* 
nouaced  as  if  written  VerttbmrSm 

VERTEX,  v^t^kj,  f.    Zenith,  the  y«< 

ovrrhead  ;  th«  loo  of  4  hill. 
VERTICAL,  vlr't^.kll.  a.  8S.     Placed  > 

the  tenith  ;  placed  in  a  direcu<>n  piipfan 

lar  to  the  hoiis4Mi. 
VERTICALITY,    vlr-tl-kH'^t^  s.    IV 

state  of  beii:g  hi  tlie  xeiiith. 
VERTICALLY,  v^r'ti-kil-^,  «L     b  &> 

zenith. 
VERTICm\  vlr.t?s'^l*,  a.    Tbe  pc«r  ^ 

turning,  circumlocution,  rotattoa. 

VERTIGINOUS,  v^r-tldjfn-ua,  a.  Taaa; 

round,  rotatory  ;  L'i^dv. 
VERTIGO,  v^r-tl  gA,  ver  te'gi,  or  s^^  , 

s.  112.     A  ifiddiitess,  a  scuse  u^iariujir  w  u* 

head. 

tT  ^his  word  is  exactly  nnder  tW  aan^  f^*^ 
meitt  aa  Heryigo  and  Lemtifim^  Ir  w«  pn— aa*  • 
learnedly,  we  inoit  place  lb*  accg^f  k«  lS*  »^ 
manniT,  iot.  ITwe  priwoiMlce  M  iwiantly,  tm*  «^ 
to  ^marlc  of  Ihc  French  or  Italia*,  wr  wmm  •««««  a* 
•ecitiid  :  bai  if  wc  lullow  the  feeain*  fa^hii^  ^ 
we  moat  prunoauca  it  la  the  laai  utam*^^  fc«  1*^" 
ciplvt,  Ko.  m. 

Pie  authorities  for  the  trat  pra— rtartM  w.  t 
ElphlaMvB,  Mr.  SherMaa,  Bailey,  ana 
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ir^M. 


Bir  l«7,  nfti  \U-^b%  in,  Oh  in,  bin  in-U  S#i-pUnd  tir-«&ia4a«,  thm  4M. 


r««eo«<J,  t)r.  Kevkk,  Mr.  H«rw,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
.  Johnuon ;  aud  tnr  tht  thIH,  Dr.  Jobn»oa,  Or. 
»h,  Mr.  Perry.  Bachtiian,  B«rrUy.  aod  FcnulnK. 
i.»toow«s  b«ifi*t  proouacUuoo,  u  w«  »cc  by  Dr. 
tu)»o«i*»  qaoUUua : 

•*  And  ih«t  old  vrrtlgo  int  bead 
*•  Wiii  a«v«r  icAvc  kin  liU  iir'«  daad.** 
In  ibU  wonl  wc  ••«  i>>«  leiwlracy  of  ili*  arceol  to 
rro*  eertrr  »n  its  own  UneuBC*.  rertis**  w»h  «»»« 
cr«»i  on  the  <,  and  ibat  firoa»»«oced  loof  a>  in  tUU, 
,  •..  U«io  a  •oao.l  that  w«  Karcrly  iMok  mm  ar« 
r  Ah  in«  E.ntli»« :  ibU  maka*  a»  ikc  wore  raadily  |ivc 
u  ib«  rurcljo  MMurt  ol<,  a«  \a/mitgu4,  Tbii  »uqDd 
roriect  Ki.c«Uh  «ar  w  aooo  w«ary  of,  and  aeitta*  at 
•(  with  the  mcctM  on  ik«  ArM  «yllabl«,  with  tba  < 
■ad«4  a«  i«  iMdtfo,  friUo,  *c. 

ERVINE,  UO.f'^'^""'   ^f.ApiMi. 
EKY,  ▼ir'i,  0,    True,  real;  hating  any 
qualiti««»  cuninionly  b«ri,  in  aii  f  niineni  de- 
cree, tu  note  the  t&ingt  vrapheticellj,  uremi- 
firnliv  ;  lame. 

KRY,  ^yh,  «<«.  In  a  great  degree,  in  an 
etainrnt  degree. 

>  VESICATE,  vJi'#<-Ute,  w.a.  91.  To 
bliatrr.  .     .     .       , 

K-SICATION,  vie^.lci'ihftn,  f.    BUster- 
ii)L*.  •enar4tioii  of  the  cuitde 
RSICATORV,  vMlcl.t6r4,  f.  611.    A 
bluiering  medicine. — See  DanMiCick. 
R.SICLE,  Yle'^-kl,  «.  405.     A  niaU  co- 
iide.  titled  ur  inflated. 

^:.SICULAR,  v^slk'tt-Ur, «.  88.    HoUow, 
full  •  4  small  interttices. 
P^SPBR,  Yit'p&r,  f .  08.   The  eTening  star, 
ihr  cfvening. 

SSPERS,  ▼ifl'purm,  f .  The  e? ening  ter- 
▼ioe. 

ESPERTINE,  yJa'pir-tlBe.  a.  149.    Map- 
penim;  or  c<»ming  in  tiie  eveninir. 
EASEL,  via'tU,  «.  90.    Any  thing  in  which 
liquids  or  other  lhin)*t  are  put ;  ibe  cunuin- 
ing  pmrta  of  an  aniiual  b«>dy  ;  any  vehicle  in 
which  met;  or  goods  are  carried  on  the  water ; 
aiiv  capacity*  out  thing  ctmtainiiig. 
EST,  tiit,  f .    An  otiter  ganneuL 
»  VEST,  Y^st,  V.  a.    To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
rnrobtf  ;  to  dress  in  a  luujg  garment ;  to  make 
poaaeaior  of,  to  invtst  with  ;  to  place  ia  pos- 


EST  A  L,  vls'lil,  «.    A  pore  rirgin. 
B8TAL,  Yit'tAi,  a.  88.     Denoting  pore 

rirgifiitv. 

ElSTl BULE,  Tls't^-b&le,  f .    The  porch  or 

Srst  ciitrmitce  i>f  •  house. 

*  TVIa  is  fliv  bod  of  bvtng.  ihc  Htm  dawn. 

•  Tb«  twkiifbt  of  o«r  day ,  Um  M«fl6Mte.''*KMf«f . 

^TIOE,vMidje,  «.  FooUtep,  mark  left 
b«hiiid  in  |Mi«»intf 

h:STMENT,  vfefmint,  s.    Oarwent,  part 

f«l.r%s. 

^ TRY,  vH'trt,  t.  A  room  appendant  to 
lur  cliarch,  ni  ^hich  tiie  *«rrrilutil  »:Hrturnts 
iiiij  c*Mi»ecrat«*d  thnus  are  i<  posilrd  ;  a  pa* 
-i«ciiial  asvroihl^,  c«iutmunij  C'Mivcite«l  in  the 

rr»tf  V 

tSTURE,  tia'Ub&re,  •.  461.    Garment, 
..!>.-;   «lf«"s*  .  Im -t.  r*l«-'iMl  f  .r«u. 
KH'H,  vluh.  a.     A  plant. 
b-rcHV.   vftahK  «.      Mate   ..f  wtches, 

4  ..  ii-'lin,;  I     »'  iti.-. 

ETKft^AN,  v^t'6r.in,  f .  88.  An  old  aol- 
dier»  •  man  king  practised. 


VETERAN,  virirln,  a.  Long  practiacd  ia 

war,  |i»ng  etperieuct-H. 
VETERINARY,  v^i'^i^-nlri,  a.    Belong. 

ing  (••  Citttfe,  ('articularly  h'-fMrs ;  from  the  La« 

tin  Veterinartiu;  a  farrier,  ur  horie*ductor. 

1^  I  b«vr  adopted  iliis  word  froinVprntpect  of  Ita 
becoming  a  part  of  ibe  lanfuagc.  Am  a  CMllvg*  ia 
fiHindcil  in  Loiidun  fur  tiadyiuK  tfar  diaeaarn  to  wln^h 
thai  UMfal  animal  i»  iiablr,  the  nam*  of  Vettrinarf 
Coiiege  mnAt  cumc  tab*  genn-al  unr,  aod  ougbi  thcra* 
forv  to  ha%«  |.Im«  la  oar  Oictltmai ies.  Ash  b  Ibe  o«ly 
lciicufr«|)bcr  «bu  bas  It. 

Tu  VEX,  v^ka,  v.  a.    To  plagne,  to  tormant, 

to  harass  ;  to  disturb,  to  disquiet ;  to  trveble 

with  slight  pruVijCatiMiifl. 
VEXATION,  vkilt'sbin,  s.    The  aol  of 

tniubiiug  ;  tlie  state  of  heing  truabled,  anea^ 

stitess,  sorrow  ;  the  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasi* 

nets ;  an  act  of  harassing  by  law ;  a  slight 

teasing  trouble. 
VEXATIOUS,  viksh'shia,  a.  S14.    AiWc 

tive,   troutlesoiuc,  causing   trouble ;    full  of 

trouble,  full  of  uneasiness ;  leasing,  slightly 

trouhteaon>«. 
VEXAT10USLY,vik.84'ih48-U,ad.  TVoB- 

blesomely.  uiieasiiv. 
VEXATIOUSNEJSS,    ylk.8h'thi».nia,     a. 

Troubirs4iiueiirss,  uneasiness. 
VEXER,  v^ks'fir,  $.  08.    He  who  vexet. 
UGLILY,  6gl*-l*,  ad.     Filthily,  with  de- 
formity. 
UGLINESS,  M^-ula,  f.    Deformity,  oo|t- 

trariety  u*  tH-auty  ;  ttapitude,  loathsomeness* 

moral  depravity. 
UGLY,  fig'l^,  a.    Deformed,  offenaife  to  the 

si^ltt,  Contrary  tn  Beautiful. 
VIAL,  vl'&l,  f .  88.    A  small  bottle. 
VIAND,  vi'^d,!.  88.    Food, neat  dretMi. 
VIATICUM,  vUi'^  k&m,  s.  U6.  Proviaion 

for  a  juurnev  ;  tiie  last   rites  used  to  p«cpa«« 

the.paasing  st*ul  for  its  drpartum. 
To  VIBRATE,  vl'brite,  r.  a.  91.     To  boB- 

dish,  to  move  tuatid  fro  witii  quack  niftioo ;  to 

make  in  quiver. 
To  VIBRATE,  Yl'brite,  v.  a.    To  pUy  mp 

anti  down,  or  to  and  if  ;  to  quiver. 
VIBRATIOH,  Tl.brjish6n,  $.  IS8.    Hie  net 

of  moving,  or  being  moved,  with  quick  mei" 

br«'Catiuns  or  letunis. 
VIBRATORY,  rlW-tiri,  a.     Vibrating 

oontinually. —MoMm. 

1^  For  Uie  sMiad  of  the  •.  s«<-  DtmuiUM  ;  aad  fSr 
tbr  iicceni,  sec  F>  inil|il«s,  )lo.  511. 

VICAR,  vik'fir,  f.  88, 198.    The  incnmbent 

of  an  ap  in|iita  rd  «»r  inip-oprialrd  benebce  ; 

one  who  perfocmi  tlie  functious  of  another  «'* 

substitute. 
VICARAGE,  Ytk'&r.kUe^f.  00.    The  beM- 

fice  of  a  vicar 
VICARIAL,  TUkl'r^-il,  a.    Belonging  toA 

vicjir— Mosim.     .     .    .  , 
VICARIOUH,    vUk'r^&s,    a.    IS8.      De- 

p*it*d,  (lelrgated,  acuiig  iu  the  plaoe  of  ao- 

V?Ca'rSHIP,  vlk'.  r-ahip, «.  TheoOoa  of  a 

vicar. 

VICF^  vUe,f.    The  course  of  action  oppo* 

*i«r  i*<  virtue;  a  fault,   an  odence  ;  ihcfowfor 
liuiichinrllo  of  old  shows  \  a  kind   of 
Iron  press  with  screws,  used  by  work 
g^iie,  grasp. 
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/  /  '/.  0>>t4  tht4.  mtil  i«  u»r«l  III  c«»mi'»- 
r  /  ^  ^  ,A  *(*/.  j»frrr».nM«,lM  III*  •tr»il,  ib'p 
'V        *,/  M  •«<!  Mt'M,  or   wlui  l«ii»  ihe  »r<^'"<' 


I    »  "».,   mw  U»4   »^»    VkxMNs'^'r-     '--^ 


l«  Un««.««.  aod  o««hl  not  to  b«  l»d.lC«*-*«  *^ 

To  V ICTU  A  U  vit  U,  r. «.  To  ftoft  witfc  fH 

»'«n-;  fx>r  food.  ,  ^^       »     ._   I 

V 1 1  T  t  A  LLER,  vlf  a&T,  «.     Om  lite  P^' 

^    —  <-».  \  wfiuen  Vi*. 
.•'"..  ^  ;    ^«..  N»inHe<i  word  for  ■  ■h-ftrtp'" ' 

»^        .-    j^  K^riobeptooooncrd  «•Ul»•.- 
1^-  .1-      Jit  3-  ^^      I 

:,  ^  .i^  ,;.  r.«.  176.  To  showof  prtc»  = 

-:  r  ^^  ^  r.  «.    To  contest,  to  ctmitr^l 
-.A      'w    *4.r.«.2»6.  To»firTey;t6!  * 
^,  t>x  •!..  i<  rxamination  ;  to  tee,  IP  pe«^ 

\       V     ^n^  «.     Prospect;  sigbt,  p«w« 

...an.,  .un    .  5  ^^  *^*  ^  .^"»'**^"ie^. 
c  -   u   ^i..c  ca  ■.iod  i  prospect  of  oir^ 

«-       cart  rtiMT.,  «itcl*.  ^^trt 

t  .,r,.iw^  •    r_  j^  il    W.     ^"^ 


,^         «.       ^e^-s^^tr* 


^--.    /r-%  i*r«-^      imrtBLT  !»?«'•        ^^, 


--»*'^o^      *»«      lit 


,„«><*' 


I  ■»  .*.:*^.  -^1"  t-A  t^ 


.,a  t.*** 


£uaJ 


-rtw*    A 


ft  t» 


lv,«   it    iua«r».    t^aM**^   li^*^ 
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▼  in 

I     ■Irl67,nSt  161— t&be  171,  lib  ITtybtn  171-411 

I  VILLAOERY,  THOid-J&r^,  f.    Diitrict  of 

viilages. 
VILLAIN,  vtHln,  •.  208.  One  who  held  by 

«  hue  tenure  \  a  wicked  wretch. 
VILLANAOE,  T&Miln.kdje,   f.  00.      The 
»ute  ttf  •  viliain,  b«*e  tervitude ;  bMcneM, 
infamy. 
To  VILLANIZE,  Yillio'lxe,  r.  a.    To  de- 

bftie.  ti»  Hrgrade. 
VILLA  NOUS,  v2llln.&i,  «.     Base,  vUe, 

wicked  ;  wirry. 
VILLANOUSLV,  Wl1iii.a8.U,mf.    Wick- 

e«llt,  baseU. 
VlLLANOtJSNESS,v!l11a.i».Dit,«.  Biie. 

Dets,  wickedness. 
VILLANY,  vlllin4,  s.  Wickedness,  base. 
ocM,  depravitj  ;  •  wicked  action,  a  crime. 
t^  lb  thif  trib*  of  wordt ««  Sad  a  aaalfMl  differ* 
tac«  b«twtM  llw  tlmple  mUmim  and  the  cumpottiidt 
wUlmtg,  wUimmmu,  *c.  Dr.  Jobaaoa  ulls  as  Umm 
word*  are  dcHved  from  the  Freock  H//aia,«>r  Ibe  law 
Lad  a  wMmmuM,  SooMtlaea  we  lad  Ibc  word  la  qactUoa 
written  rilMaf  ;  aad  It  It  cerUia  that  U  eltber  oaebt 
lu  be  fvHttea  to  ftom  Ibe  old  PreiMb  vlUommIt,  witb 
doebl*  I  aad  doable  a,  or  freai  the  laodcra  FreiKb 
wlib  tlitte  leCUrs  liaile  :  or  If  we  oiaat  form  It  from 
i-ar  owe  word  Niteia  (wbicb  we  tcldoin  cbooM  lu  do 
If  we  can  iHacovcr  Ibe  moat  remote  relation  to  otlicr 
lanfaage*) ;  In  Ibla  raae.  I  »ay,  we  oaf br.  accor^Hag  to 
oar  o«a  aaalo^jr,  to  tpell  ib«  word  Nftoiay. 

VILLATICK,Til-Uft!k,a.600.   Belonging 

tu  villajKt 
VILLI,  mil,  s.  In  anatomy,  are  the  same  as 

ibrrt;  and.  in  botany,  amall  hairt  like  ttie 

rraiiie  of  pluah  or  thai;. 
V'lLLOUS/viia&s,  a.  S14.   Shaggy,  rough. 
V'IMINEOUS,  v^.mW4-&s,  or  vl.mln'^.&s, 

a.  tsa.     Made  uf  twigs. 
VINCIBLE,  ▼kst-bf,  a.  409.  Conqaerable, 

super  able. 
kriNCIBLENESS,Yln's^bl.nJs,s.   liable- 

r>eBa  lo  he  fiecrcome. 
^'INDfiMIAL,  Tb-d^Wil,  a.  88.  Belong- 
ing to  a  viiiiage. 
'o  VIN  Die  ATE,  Tla'd^k^te,  o.  a.  To  jos- 


tifj,  to  support,  tu  mainiain  ;  to  revenKe*  to 
aeeiace  ;  to  assert,  to  cJaim  with  efficacy  ;  tu 
cJear»  to  pmtect,  91 

INDICATION,  vlnnl^kk'shin,  s.     De- 
fence* aMertion,  jotlificatioii. 
INDICATIVE,  vin'd^kAtlT,  611 


e^futefiJ,  gieeu  to  reernse. 

iNDir  ^^-^^   ' 


Re. 
One 


>ICAt OR,  Yfn'd^.kk-tir,  s.  621 
who  eindicatas,  an  asaertnr. 
INDICATORY,  Tin'd^k&.t&r.^  a.  512. 
Ptsnitory,  peKorming  the  office  of  vengeance ; 
defefMKfry,  jtisti6catorv, 
I N  DICTIVE,  vbiHilk'tlY,  a.    Given  to  re- 
weitfet  reeengcfttl. 

I N  E,  vine,  s.  The  plant  that  bean  the 
rrape. 

[  N  EO  AR,  vin'n^g&r,  s.  88.  Wine  grown 
»<»ur ;     any    tiling    really    of   metapltoncaJly 

rNEVARD,Tln'y*rd,f. 91,516.  Aground 

planUMi  with  viiif». 

rNOUS,vl'n&s,  «.tll.   Having  the  qaali- 

ttr^  f>f  wtiir,  Coii^ittitig  of  wine. 

[  NTAOK,  vfo'tidje,  s.  00.  The  prod  ace  of 
fh*-  vtit«-  f  <rihe  >ear,  the  time  in  which  grapes 
trr-  eatft^rrd. 

NTAO£R,irhl|.jir,«.  HewbogMhm 
hm  vruBCafi. 

66i 


▼  IIV 

pUiid  tlt-Mia  466,  mis  469. 

VINTNER,  tInt'nAr,  s.  98.  One  who  sells 
wine. 

VIOL,  y!'&1,  8. 166.  A  stringed  instrument 
of  imisick. 

VIOLABLE,  vl'^-U-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may 
be  vinlatrd  or  hurt. 

To  VIOLATE,  vl'^.l&te,  r.  «.  91.  To  injure, 
to  hurt ;  to  infringe,  to  break  any  thiiij^  vene- 
rable ;  to  Uijure  by  irreverence  ;  to  ravish,  to 
deflower. 

VIOLATION,vl4-ll'shin,f.  170.  Infnnge- 
ment  or  injury  uf  soinethiug  sacred  -,  rape,  the 
act  of  defluwerine. 

VIOLATOR,  vli-lk-tir,  s.  621.  One  who 
injures  or  infringes  aomething  sacred;  a  ra- 
visher. 

VIOLENCE,  vV6.llnse,  $.  170.  Foive, 
strength  applied  to  any  purpose  ;  an  attack, 
an  assault,  a  murder ;  outraKe,  oiy  ust  force ;  ea- 
lerness,  vehenience;  injury,  mMngement; 
forcible  defloration. 

VIOLENT,  vi'&.llnt,  a.  287.  Forcible,  act- 
ing  with  strength  ;  prodoced  or  rondnued  by 
f«»rce ;  not  natural,  but  brought  by  force ;  no- 
iusily  auailant^  murderous  ;  unseasonably  ve- 
hement ,  exturted.  not  voluntary* 

VIOLENTLY,  vli-Unt-l^  od.  With  foite, 
furcihiy,  v«-heroently. 

VIOLET,  vl'^l^t,  f.  170,  287.    A  flower. 

VIOLIN,  vl-^lin',  s.  628.  A  fiddle,  a 
slrinfTcd  intlruroent. 

VIOUST,  vl'^list,  s.  A  player  on  the 
vioL 

VIOLONCELLO,  v^-^ian-tshilA,  a.  t88. 
A  stringed  instrument  of  mutick. 

VIPER,  vl'p6r,  ff.  98.  A  serpent  of  that  spe- 
cies which  brings  its  young  alive  ',  any  UMng 
mischievous. 

VIPERINE,  vl'p&r-lne,  a.  149.  Belonging 
Uiavi|.er. 

VIPEROUS,  vlpftr-is,  a.  814.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  viper. 

VIRAGO,  v^-rk'g6,  or  vKrk'gA.  s.  138.  A 
female  warriour,  a  woman  with  toe  qualities  of 
a  man.-'See  Ltiai^ee. 

VIRELAY,  vV^lk,  s.  A  sort  of  litUe  an- 
cient  French  poem,  that  consisted  only  of 
two  rhymeaand  shori  verses. 

VIRENT,  vi'rtot,  a.    Oi«ea,  not  faded. 

VIRGE,Yif1e,s.  106.    A  dean's  mace. 

VIRGIN,  virjin,  s.  106.  A  maid,  a  womaa 
onacquaiuted  with  men ;  a  woman  not  a  mo- 
ther ;  any  thing  ontoudiad  ttr  anmingled ;  tho 
sign  of  the  sodiaek  hi  which  the  sun  is  in 
August 
t^  See  tbc  delleate  toaad  of  Ike  irsi  I  la  Ikls  woftf 

illa«craltd,  Priacipirs,  Vo.  lol. 

VIRGIN,  v^jtn,  a.  267.  Beflttiag  a  virgis, 
suitable  to  a  virgin,  maidenly. 

VIRGINAL,  v|rj)n4l,  ^  88.  Maidea, 
maidenly,  perUining  to  a  virgin. 

VIRGINAL,  vJr^)inH,f.  more  usually  Fir- 
gfaali.  A  mosical  iosUuaNnt  so  called  be- 
cause used  by  young  ladiea. 

V1ROINITY,vlr.j!a'^t^,s.  Maidenhead, 
unacqoaintancc  with  man.  * 

VIRILE,  ri'ril,  s.  140.     Belonging  to  a 

VIRILITY,  ▼i.rH'i-t*.  or  Y^-tll'^.t^,  s .  118 
Jdanhood,  cbacactcf  of  a  man ;  power  of  pro> 
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VnOTJ,  Tir-tU', «.  A  taste  for  th«  elegftnl 

arts  and  cariositiet  of  nature. — Siason. 
VIRTUAI,,  ▼^r'tsl^i-dl,  a.  88.     Having  the 

efficacy  with(>lit  the  teiisible  part. 
VIRTUAUTY,  vlr-Uhi4re-ti,   f,     EflS- 

cacy. 
VIRTUALLY,  ▼ir't8h64l4,  ad.    In  effect, 

thoaph  not  furtnalijr. 
VIRTUE,  v^r'tshfi,  $.  108,  461.  Moral  good- 
ness ;  a  particniar  moral  excellence  ;  nirdtcal 
quality  ;  medicinal  efficacy  ;  efficacy,  power  ; 
acting  power;  secret  agency,  efficacy ;  bravery, 
▼alour;  excellence,  that  whiclijjivcs excellence; 
one  of  tiie  orders  uf  tlie  celestial  bierarcity . 
^  Dr.  HUl  poblUlwd  in  a  pampiilct  a  PetHlon  from 
the  letter*  I  and  U  to  David  Garrick.  E«q.  both  cotn- 
plaininf  of  terrible  grievaores  impaMrtl  upon  tbcvt  by 
that  great  actor,  wbo  frvquvntiy  banislied  iheni  Uu  i 
ttieir  proper  ttaiions :  at  in  ihe  word   t^rtue^  whirli 
rftey  Mid  be  converted  into  vurtuf*;  an«1  in  the  word 
UtigraMki  he  dikplaced  tbe  v,  and  made  it  <"[jF^«'«- 
fuff  to  tbe  great  prejudice  of  ihc  Mill  iciurt.    To  ibis 
coifiplaint,  Oarrick  replitd  in  the  followinu  epigram  : 
"  If  It  l»,  at  you  My,  that  I've  iujorvj  a  Kiier, 
"  I'll  change  my  note  toon,  and  1  hope  for  ihv  i>eiter: 
"  May  the  right  u»e  of  letters,  as  welt  at  of  meq, 
"  Hereafter  l>e  flx'd  by  tbe  loncue  and  the  pen. 
**  Mori  devoutly  1  with  they  may  both  have  their  due, 
**  Aatl  that  /  may  b«  oev«>r  niiaalii  n  for  i'." 

Muryh^s  Lijefi/Garrkk. 
VIRTUELESS,  rlr'Uh&.l^a,  a,     WauUng 
▼irtue,  deprived  of  virtue ;  ivul  having  efficacy, 
Withoat  operating  oualities. 
VIRTUOSO,  vlfwti&-^'86,  f .  A  man  skiUed 
in  antique  or  natural  curiosities ;  a  man  stu- 
d|oi|$  o«  painting,  statuary,  or  architecture. 
The  plural  uf  this  w /d  is  written  Virtuoii,  and 
pronounced  Vir-toth\.'te, 
VIRTUOUS,  vir  tah&.&s,  a.  463.    Momlly 
good  ;  chaste  ;  done  in  consequence  <'f  mural 
fOodfiMs  ;  efficacioas,  powerful ;  having  won- 
derful  or  eminent  properties  ;  having  roedici- 
cinal  qoalities.  , 

VIRTUOUSLY^  ylr'toh&'&B-le,  eii.  In  a  vir. 

tuoet  manner. 
VIRTUOUSNESS,  Tlr't8h6-if-n2e,  #.    The 

state  or  character  of  being  virtuous. 
VIRULENCE,  vir  A-llnse,  U.  110.  Mental 
VIRUL£NCY,T!r'A-l^n.f^,i    poison,  mali^^- 

nity,  acrimony  of  temper,  bitterness. 
VIRULENT,  virt-llnt,  a,  110.    Poisonous, 
▼enomous ;  poisoned  in  the  mind,  bitter,  ma- 
iignant. 
VIRULENTLY,  ▼)r'6.liot4i,  tuL    MaUg. 

nantly,  with  hitternes*, 
'VI8  AGE,  Wz'i^ey  f.  90.  Face,  countenance, 

look. 
To  VISCERATE,  vls's^-rllc,  r.  «•    To  em- 
bowel, to  exenterate. 
VISCID,  vfs'sid, «.    Glutinous,  tenacious. 
VISCIPITY,  vi-sid'i-ti,  s.  138.  Glutinous- 
lieu,   tenacity,   rupiness^   glutinous  Ci»iicre- 
tioH. 
VISCOSITY,  Tlt-k^'i-te,  s .  OluUnouraess, 

tenacity,  a  lEluiiiioussubstHncr. 
VISCOUNT,  vl'kidnt,  s.  458,    A  nohleman 

tiext  in  degree  to  an  earl. 
VISCOUNTESS,  vlkiuot-ist  s.    The  lady 

ftf  a  vi«c'tiint 

VISCOUS,  vislcfis,  a.  314.  GlotinooB,  atkk- 

I V,  tenacious. 

VrsiBlLITY,  vU-i-bW-t*,  f.  The  mtf  or 
056 


r  qtiality  of  being  peiceplible  by  the  eye ;  Mi 

of  being  apparent.  09  openly  ^iscofWsWt. 
VISIBLE,  vlz'^-bl,  «.  405.     PetoefCibW  li 

the  f^e  ;    discovered  in  tlie   ey«,ap^T  ; 
n|ien,  coi  spicuous. 
VISIBLENESS,  vlz'^-bl-nla,  «.    Statt  '* 
qyalily  of  belii;  vi»it»le. 

VISIBLY,  vk'^-bli,  «d.    In  a  m»ma  r 

ceptible  by  ll»f  eye. 
VISION,  vjzh'in,  s.  451.  Sight,  the  far.  1 

of  seeing;  the  act  of  seehtg ;  a  »U|>enu 

af>pearaiice,  a  spectic.  a  pliantoai ;  a  aiu. 

suniethini!  lihown  in  a  dream 
VISIONARY,  vkh  An-i-rii,  «.    Aifct^l 

phantoms,  disposed  to  receive  imp'tsi*^  ■ 

Uie  imaKination  ;  ira^iuary,  m*l  real»  la. 

a  dream. 
VISIONARY,  vl7.h'an4-ri,  «.    One  wi^ 

imaiiination  it  disturbed. 
To  VISIT,  vbit,  r.  0.  To  go  to  see;  tc  yd 

good  or  evil  judicially  ;  tu  salute  witi  >  ^ 

sent;  to  come  to  a  sonrej  with  )••»«■• 

tliority. 
To  VISIT,  vMt,  r.  n.  To  keep  up  th«  s^ 

course  (»f  cieremonial  salutaikuis  at  tbe  U*i 

of  each  other. 
VISIT,  viz  it,  *.   The  act  of  goiDg  to  «*«* 

other. 
VISITABLE,  Tl2'^t4.bl,a.  465.    Litf*- 

be  visited. 
VISITANT,  TU'c-tlnt,  *.  88.     0»  • 

ctMTS  to  see  another. 
VISITATION,  viz-i-ti'sh5n,«.    TVt 

visiting  ;  object  of  visits  ;   judicial  «".   • 

pcrambuiatiuu  ;  judicial   evil  sent  bj  ^ 

communication  of  divine  love. 

VISITATORIAL.vfc-tj-tl-tArf4lAB«i^ 

ing  to  a  judicial  visiter. 

VISITER,  viaJt-fir, «.  98.    Om  wh*  «^ 

to  another ;  an  occasional  jadf*. 
VISI VE,  Ti'slv,  a.  140,  15T,  4».  Fei"i«  i 

the  act  of  seeing. 
VISOR,T}i'6r,a.  166.    Amackafidii* 

htiure  and  disguise. 
VISORED,Tk'drd,«.tS9.    Btaritef 
VISTA,  vJs'tl,  s.    View,  project  *« 

an  avrnue. 

VISUAL,  viah*64l,  a.  451.    UiadiiiC^ 

exercising  tlie  p<iwer  of  sight. 
VITAL,  vl'til,  a.  88.    Contribatlag  *  > 

nectssary  to  life;  relating  to  life;  c^*'*'  i 

life ;  being  the  seat  uf  life  ;  so  d»^**^ 

tt»  live  ;  essential,  chiefly  necrssa^. 
VlTALITY,^l.tll'i-t*,#.  Powwoff*^ 

ioK  in  life, 
VITALLY,  vl'dU.  ad.  Inaoch a»MS«^ 

to  iiivc  life. 
VITALS,  vl'tllx,f.    Partaeaataiiilto*' 
To  VITIATE,  vWi-ita,  a.  a.   Ta  4ffW^ 

to  spoil,  ta  make  Icm  par^ 
VITIATION,   vish-^ahda,  s.    Df^ 

ti«M«,  corrupil«n.  ^ 

VITIOUS,  ▼Jsh'ia.  a.461.  Cormpt,wirtTH 

opposite  tu  virtu  us  j  curmpt.  h«vim  r.' 

cal  ill  qualities.  ^ 

VITIOUSLY,  %Uh'4»-l*,«<-   Kp«'*"<^ 

Iv.  corruptly.  ,       »        1  n   narf 

VlTIOUSNt^,  Tish'ia-Jfs  a.  w*^ 
nets,  iUte  uT  behig  ▼ilioQa' 
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ULC  UMP 

itr  \m,  bAi  l«t-t&be  171.  Ob  17f»  biU  in-4Il  S9»-pSiiMl  tit— lAio  466,  mis  460. 

ITRCOUS,  ▼tt'lr^^.  m.     Oluty;  eoa- 

•Isting  of  flus,  retenihlinf(  cUm. 

ITREOU8NE8S,  Tiftr^As^,  «.     Re- 

^f-mhlance  of  ^Ibm. 

lTRIFICABL£,v^.trIn^.k|.bl,a.    Con- 

vertihle  (iito  fUnf. 

oVITRIFICATE,v*.tr!rit:k4te.r.«.   To 

chance  into  kUm. 

ITKfPICATION,    ▼!t'ti^.f*.kk«hin,     #. 

PriKlaciion  if  f(l«M ;  ftd  of  changing,  or  sUtr 

of  bpMif;  ch«npMl,  fntr*  glass. 

» VITRIFY,  vlttr^.rt,  r. «.  18t.  Tochaoge 

into  cl«t%. 

>  VITRIFY,  Tillr^-rt,  r.  m     To  beooioe 

ITRIOL,  T^rtf^il,  #.    166.       Vitriol  is 
pro<1uc4*d  h\  addiijim  of  a  mctaUick  natter 
Miili  the  f<>«9ii  acid  Milt. 
ITRIOLATE,  Wt'tr*^lkt€,  "> 

TRIOLATKD.yU'ri^lA-Jd,     f       ^ 
rnii>rrjrnated  with  tifrio*.  con«iAtinfr»f  vitriol. 
TRfOLICK,  Tk.r^-4l'!k,  )d.  Reaemblinir 
TKIOLOUS,  v^-lrl  A4i«,  J     ntriol,  con- 
>«inih(E  vitriol. 

TUUNB,  vit'tsb&.lbe,  a.  140.  BeloBging 
o  a  calf. 

TUPERABLE,  vi.tA'p^4.bl,  or  ▼ItA'. 
>^r4-bl,  <r.  It8,  405.     Blmiie-worUiy. 
AITUPERATE,  ▼Mi^rkte,  or  rl-t*'- 
per-ite,  r.  a.  Ita.    To  bUune,  to  censore. 
TUPERATION,  T^-tAp^r-i'shin,  or  tl- 
:A-p^r-Vah6o, «.    Blame,  c<ui«are. 

V  ACIOtJS.  wh-rk'^hui,  or  v|.Ti'ah&s,  «. 
.«.      LciigJived ;    •prightlv.    gay,    active, 

V  AClOtJSN  ESS,  vi-vi'shai-nli,  or  ▼!•  *) 
rk'Bhd^-nh,  Its.  > 

V  ACIT Y,  v^vii'i-t*,  or  Yl-T4a'*.t*,  J 
.  Livelioeu,  tprichtlineM ;  longevity,  ieogtb 
r  life  i  power  of  Uving. 
VID,  TiT'id,  m.  644.  Lively,  quick, 
iriking  ;  •prightly,  active. 
VIDLY,  vMd-U,  a^  With  life,  witli 
ulcjiiipft,  with  ttrength. 

'^l-nit,  a. 


VIPNESS,  YMd-nit,  a.    Life,  vigow, 

uickaetf. 

VIVIFICATE,  vt.Tir(^.kite,  r.  n.  Its. 

o  make  aKre,  to  infomi  with  life,  to  aninatc ; 

J  recover  from  toch  a  change  uf  Ibrai  as 

p«iBfl  to  destroy  ttie  properties.  . 

VIFICATION,v}r4.f^kl'tliaB,«.    Hie 

ct  of  giving  life. 

YIFICK,  vUviflk,  a.  ltS,600.    Giving 

fe,  making  alire 

VnnPVj  Wt'^rt,  r.  a.  ISt.    To  nake 

live,  to  animate,  to  endue  with  life. 

^IPAROUS,  vi.v^'pi.ria,  a.  ItS.  Bring. 

ig  the  young  alive,  opposed  lo  Oviparous. 

KEN,  vikVn,  «.  lot.    Vixen  it  the  oaoie 

r  a  sha-fbi,  and  applied  to  a  voaiaii,  whose 

■tare  it  thereby  oompaicd  to  a  sbe-foi. 

2ARD,  via'&fd,  $,  88.    A  maak  need  for 

•Muite. 

ZIER,  vk'y^re, «.  The  prime  minif ter  of 

■w*  Turliish  empire. 

CER,  61'sAr,  f .  08.  A  tore  of  continuance, 

nt  •  new  wuund. 

V IXJERATE,  6l'tir4te,  r.  a.  To  ditrasa 

ilh  urtru 

CCRATION,  &l.t^r4'shin,  «.    The  act 
i  braaktftg  iuto  ulcers  ;  ulcer»  sure. 
6»T 


ULCEROUS,  il'fir4ia,  a.  665.    AiBicted 

with  sores. 
ULCEROUSNESS,  Al'fir.is.n&,  s.     The 

state  of  heing  ulcerous. 

ULCERED,  &l's&r*d,  a.  t50.  Grown  by 
time  from  a  hurt  to  an  ulcer. 

ULlGINOVS,&.l)d:)in.As,  a.  Slimy,  mnddy. 

ULTIMATE,  &I1^.mlt,  a.  OL  Intended  in 
the  last  rrt«*rt. 

ULTIMATELY,  il't^mltli,  ad.  In  the 
last  contrquence. 

ULTIMITY,  fil.tlm'^t^,  i .  The  last  stage, 
the  last  coii»eqaeiice. 

ULTRAMARINE,  Ol-trl-mA-r^',  a.  112. 
One  of  the  noblest  blue  colours  used  in  paint- 
iag,  produced  by  calcination  from  the  stone 
callea  lapis  lazuli. 

tJLTR.A]VyjtINE,  fil-trdml.r^^n',  a.  112. 
Being  befonU  the  sea,  foreign. 

ULTRAMbNTANE,  &l4rA.m6n'tkne,  a. 
Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

ULTRAMUNDANE,  &l.tri.m&n'dlne,  a. 
Being  bavood  the  world. 

UMBEL,  6m'Ml,f.  In  botany,  the  extremis 
ly  of  a  stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several  pe- 
diments or  ray Sfbeginning  from  the  same  pomt, 
and  «*|)eninK  so  as  to  fi>rm  an  inverted  cone. 

UMBELLATED,  &ml>^lkt&],  a.  In  bo- 
tany, is  said  of  flowers  when  many  of  them 
£r«*w  together  in  orabels.  .    , 

UMBELLIFEROUS,  iro-blMlfflr.&B,  a. 
618.  Used  of  plants  that  bear  nuuiy  flowers, 
growing  upon  many  fiMtstalks. 

UMBER,  flm'b&r,  f.  08.  A  colour,  a  fish. 
'Hie  umber  ami  grayl  g  differ  in  nutbiug  but 
their  names. 

UMBERED,   im1>ftr'd,  a.    tSO.    Shaded, 

clouded. 

UMBILICAL,  im-b&'i-kll,  a.    Belonging 

to  the  navel. 
UMBLES,  im1>U,  s.  405.  A  deer's  entraila. 
UMBO,  dm'b^, «.    The  point  or  prominent 

part  of  a  buckler. 
UMBRAGE,    dm'brfdje,   f.   00.       Shade, 

screen  of  trees ;  shadow,  api»e«rance  }  resent- 

roeut,  offence,  suspicion  of  injury. 
UMBRAGEOUS^  &m.brk'j^.&a,  a.    Shady, 

yielding  shade.  .    .  *       , 

UMBRAGBOUSNESS,  im.br&'J^is.n&,  f . 

Shadioess. 
UMBRATILE,  im^rl-til,  a.  146.    Baing 

In  the  sliade. 
UMBRELLA,  0ni-br6l1l,  )f.  A  tcreen  used 
UMBREL,     iml>r^,       {  in  hot  countriea 

to  keep  off  the  son,  and  ia  others  to  brar  off 

the  rain.  

UMBROSITY,  ftn-brfts'^-tt, «.    Shadinets, 

eicluiion  of  light. 
UMPIRAGE,  dD'p^.rl(Ue,  f .  00.    Arbitrm- 

tion,  frie  idly  decision  of  a  controversy. 
UBIPIRE,  £n'plre,  f.  140.    An  arbitrator, 

one  who.  as  a  common  friend,  decides  disputes. 

t^  This  word,  says  Jobnsno,  Mhukem;  wtih  (real 
api»UvM  firom  aklaaer,  derives  frutu  wa  prte.-  la 
Freacli.  a/atktr.  But,  whatever  NMy  be  Us  d*r|va* 
Ilea,  oo«  sfcoaia  tbink.  In  ptonaadailoa.  It  n«|bt  lo 


claM  with  emptrt;    aad   %et  w«  ftbd  oar  oi  lbu«;|)ltCS 

*      ' that       "    '  *"    ^' 

of  l»«>ib  tbr««  words 


coailderibly  uivltled  la  iha  soaad  wf  tb«  lax  •ylUUe 

of  l»«>ib  tbr«c  words 

Eayirre.  Dr.  Kmricb,  Mr.  Seett,  W.  Jobnsloa.  aad 

Mr.  re<ry,  rbvnr  U  wiib^rr;    b«t  Mr. 

bbvridaa  aad  ftachaaaM  with  ibt  irH  ef 


pyraaiUL 
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UNA  UNA 

W-569.FtoTS,t4rn,illl8t,rtt81-«tW,«it«»-P»nel^I^t«'-^»«^"*^^ 

UNAl»llREl>,iU44l-»li'd',  «.sa*.  Hn 

reearderi  wiih  honour. 
UNADpRED,  iii4^Ar'd',    €.  SM.    KtC 

worshipped.      ,     ^       , 
UNADVISED,  inldMEVr,  «.  t5«.  lafn- 

dent,  indiscreet ;  done  without  dve  tioofkt, 

UNADULTERATED,  iD4-diltir4^ld, «. 
359.  Genohie,  not  coupiterfcit ;  hcvinf  da 
biite  mixture.  *.^.  .».  «    . 

UNAFFECTED,  iii4f-flk't4d,  «.  Bnl, 
not  h?pocrilic«l;  free  frowaffecutki*;  o«a, 
candid,  iincere ;  not  formed  hj  too  riftd  o6> 
•ervhtion  of  rules  ;  not  ipoii^,  not  tone*— * 

UNAFFECTINO,    toi4f-<Wt11iig,    «. 


Umftrt.  Mr.  SheridMi  snd  W.  Johnstoo  rhyme  It 
wUh  /Ire ;  but  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Swtt,  iiirt 
Buchanan,  with  fear;   nm6  Dr.  KaMicH 

with  the  nr»l  of  pyro-mW. 

Amidrt  this  variety  and  liicon»i«t«ucy  we  flod  a  pre- 
ponderancy  to  the  Ion?  aoond  of  I,  at  ln>Jrt;  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eliifible. 

Ramyire  ai.d  Vmmprre  follow  the  same  analogy ; 
and  ^iire  and  Samphire  rosy  be  looked  oa  as  ir- 
rtsgular. 

UN,  fin.    A  negative  particle  much  used  in 

cora(»o»ition.     It  is  placed  almost  at  will  l>e- 

f<irc  adjt dives  and  adverbs. 

tr  Mr.  Mason  has  very  Justly  observed,  that  ^  Oat 
nnUorm  effeci  is  rot  always  cr«ate«l  by  Ma  prvflxM. 
Thus  Ike  word  unexfretsivt  (as  used  by  b»»th  Shake- 
■pi-are  and  Milton)  is  not  barely  made  nefMiveby  the 
wmiposiiion,  but  is  also  chanced  from  ac«w  to  poM- 
tive.'  To  these  observations  we  may  add.  that 
Shake»pcare  and  Mllion^  qs«  o(  unexpresstve  for  um- 
expresfthU  or  inexinresxibU  Is  very  llcentioas.  aiid 
niiKi.t  not  to  be  foi lowed.  The  Latin  preposlUoa  la 
andtba  EoKlish  un  are  siilTicleaUy  amhlgooas  wltboot 
such  anmeaning  licenses,  which  weic  Introdnced 
when  the  language  was  less  stndled,  and  perhaps 
merrly  to  help  out  a  hobbliftg  line  In  poetrv.  The 
Latin  preposition  hi  is  negative  in  Ia*»w46«.  and, 
what  Is  dlrerily  opposite  to  iU  U  Inleniive  in  inflatm- 
matory.  The  English  preposiUua  im  U  privative  hi 
umirled  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowwl  the  word,  retro- 
active  la  Tontulo:  a  stick  which  has  been  bent  way, 
when  made  siraigbt,  he  Mid  to  be  unbent;  but,  if  It 
was  previously  straiijhl,  we  cannot  so  properlv  say  It 
U-UMbent  as  that  it  l»  not  Aeaf .— See  UmfriHcipted, 
UNABASHED,  fin-l-bAshf,  a,  S69s    Not 

shinied.  not  confined  by  modesty. 
UNABLE,  fin-k'bl,  a.  405.      Not  having 

ability  ;  weak,  impotent. 
UNABOLISHED,  fin-abAHsht,  a.      Not 

rejiealcd,  remaining  in  force. 
UNACCEPTABLE,  in-lk'sep-tl-bl,  a.  Not 

■  pleasing,  not  such  ns  Is  weH  received. 
UNACCEPTABLENESS,  ftn4k'flp.ti-bl. 

nit, «.    State  of  not  pleasing.— See  Ac- 

UNACCESSIBtENESS,  4n4k-ii8'»*-bl. 
nit,  f .    SUte  of  not  being  to  be  attained 

UNAx5SMM'ODATED,in4k.k6m'mA-dk- 
tid,  a.  Unfurnished  with  external  con- 
Tenience.  ,     .       •    .  a    ». 

UNACCOMPANIED,  <b4k-kto'pft-nW,  a. 

«83     Not  attended.  _     *..*.,»  .^. 

UNACCOMPUSHED,  in4k.k6m'p1toht, 
a.  S59.     Unfinished*  iooomplete. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  in4k-kWn'tl.bl,  a. 
40(k  Not  cxblicable,  not  to  be  solved  by  reap 
son  ;  not  reducible  to  rule  ;  uot  subject,  not 
controlled.  _     ^     .  »«  .  a  ..t 

UNACCOUNTABLY,    in4k.kJlb'tl-bl*, 

UNACcim^ATE,  4n4k'k&-rlt,  a.  91.     Not 

UNTcc£s'Kl4FX"Sn4k.kJt'tim*d,    a. 

Not  us^d,  not  habituated  *,  new,  not  usual. 
UNACKNOWLEDGED,    fci4k-n6nJ4J*d, 

•.318.359.     N»towi.ed. 
UN  ACQUAINTANCE,  iD4k-kwlui'tinte, 

t.     Want  of  familiarity. 
UNACQUAINTED,     4n4k-kw*ntid,     «. 

Not  known,  unijsual,  not  familiarly  known ; 

not  havini!  familiar  knowledge. 
UN  ACTIVE,  &n4k'tiT,  •.    NotbrUk,  not 

lively ;  having  no  eroploVment ;  not  busy,  not 

diUffeot ;  having  no  eilicacj :  omic  propcrlj 


Not  patbctick.  not  moving  the  paaaioM. 
UNAIDED,  4n4'did,«.    '^^ '-^-^ 


4lt. 


Not 

UNALIENABLE,  8n4l«'yi»4-bl,  «.  ta 

Notalienable.,uoitrwis«Brable.  - 
UNALUED,  in4Ml*d',  «.  MS.     Havnir 

no  powerful  relation;  having  no  rwim  »- 

ture,  not  congenial.      -     •    ^  . . 
UNALTERABLE,  to-al't0r4-bl,  €.     Inca^ 

pabic  of  being  altered.  ^.       , 

UNANIMOUS,  yi-nln'i  nifis,  «.     Being  tf 

one  mind,  agreeing  in  design  or  o 
UNANOINTED,  in4.n6rntld,    _ 

anointed  j  not  prepared  for  death  bj  wx^m 

UNANSWERABLE,  in4a'tir4^  a.  W 

to  be  refuted.  ^  <  .  .^  w_^ 

UNANSWERED,  to4tt'tftr*d,  €.     Net  ^ 

posed  by  a  reply  ;   not  confuted  ;  doC  in^ 

bly  returned.  •     ^       m    ..  „  ^ 

UNAPPALLED,  jB4i>-p4wrd',  «.     M 

daunted,  not  impressed  by  fear. 
UNAPPEASABLE,  Jn4i-pi^«i-4>l,  «.  1^ 

to  be  pacified,  implacable. 
UNAPPREHENSIVE,   hnip-pr^^hi^ 

a.    Not  intelligent,  not  ready  ofooocifttM 

not  suspecting.       _      ,     ^         i    ..i^ 
UNAPPROACHED,   ibUiwpiiMahrid,   ■. 

359.     luaccessible. 
UNAPPROVED,  to4MwW^d',   •.  «* 

Notapprewred. 
UNAPT,  in4pr,  a.     Dtill,  m 

five:   not  ready,  not  propeoae 


Kit 


qoalffied  ;  improper,  unW,  udswi 
UN  APTNESS,  IWpTBia,   s. 

Qusuiubkuieaa ;   dulneas,  w«it  < ^ 

Bion  ;  unremdiatss.  dieqtiiliira^M.  ma^  ^ 

noted ;  not  cetistired. 
ufiARlilED,l»4f«Vi',«.t».    Ha««ig» 

arpoar,  having  mi  wjapooa.   „     ^      , 

UNARTFUL,  &4fti»l,  «.    Hairiifi»i^ 

orcoroilng;  w«>Jnf  •k»*«-  .^^    ..^         ... 
UNASKED.  4n4tkf,  «.  Sft9.  N«t  tm^ 

by  solidutlon. 
UNASPIRING,  fa4Mn  rW»  ••     N^  •" 

bitinus.  ,     .      ,„„  _,_   ^ 

UN  ASSAILED,  4n4»^'d,   €.     Nat  "^ 

tacked,  not  assaulted.  ,  .,_ 

UNASSISTED,  Sn4».iViid.  a.  No*  W»r^ 
UN  ASSISTING,  4ii4»^lt'Ua«**-    ^^ 

UNASSITRED,  4n4rfi.Af'd',  a.  S».    V* 

confident  ;  not  to  he  trotted. 
UNATTAINABLE,  *n4t^%4-U,  a.    M 
to  be  gained  €C  obtained,  being  •*  «i  SM*^  I 
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JNATTAINABLENES8,     tn-lttl'hi.bl. 

»if,  $.    8Ut«  of  being  out  of  reaclu 
JNATTEMPTED,  ftn-lt.t&ii^'tjd,  a.    Un- 

tn«<t.  iiole»s«ye(l. 
TNATTENDED,in.it.tlD'd{d,a.    Having 

no  retinue  or  iftttrnd«ntft. 
JN  AVAILABLE,  &n4.Hl|.bl,  m.  UmIom, 

vain  with  ra|p(»ct  to  any  purpose. 
rNAVAIUNO,  in4-Ykn!ng, «« 410.  Uie- 

ie«,  vjiin.' 
TN  AVOID  ABLE,  &n4.v&ldl.bl,«.  Ineri- 

tmblp*  not  to  be  •huimed. 
NAV0ID£D,&n4.T6id'id,a.  IneTiUble. 
N  AUTHORIZED,  in-tw'lAftr.lz'd,  a.  Not 

•upp(*rted  by  Mitlioritj,  not  properlj  coaunit- 


NAWARE,  inXwIre;  5S4. 7  tuL  Withoat 
MA  WARES,  An4-winf»  f  preriout 
mediution;  oiiexpectedlj,  wbco  it  it  not 
tiiouglit  of,  raddeulj. 

f^  TiMf*  words,  like  some  others,  tro  sooMtincs 
rented  oa  tb€  flrst  syllsble,  «n4  tomctlmcs  oa  th« 
t.  ■■  the  rbyilua  of  ih«  ssat«Boa  setaM  to  rc^alre.— 


SAWED,iaAw'd',a,U9.  UnrMtnOaed 
by  fear  or  reverence 

N'B  ACKED,  fimbilcf ,  «.  S59.  Not  tnmMl, 
not  taught  to  near  the  riderj  not  coontenanced, 
rvit  aided. 

»  UNBAR,  &B-blf',  e.  a.    To  open  by  re- 
muring  the  b«r«  ;  to  auKolt. 
V  B  A  RBED.  &D.birb'd', «.    Not  ibaYen. 
\  BATTERED,  dn-bif t&r'd,  «.     Not  in- 

•I  red  bj  \,UtW9, 

« BEATEN,  Ao.b4Yn,  m.      Not  treated 
rith  bli»w4  ;  not  trodden. 
^BECOMING,  ^>b^.lc&ni1ng,a.    Inde- 
ent.  antiiitable,  indecorous. 
UNBED,&n-bfd',  r.«.  To  raise  from  a  bed. 
IBEFITTlNO,&n-b^fU't!ng,«.  Not  be- 

>miniC,  not  suitable. 

f  B  EOOT,  fin^.gif  ,  )  «.  Eternal, 

; BEGOTTEN, 6nb^-g6trn,  S     withoat 
foeration ;  nocyet  neneratcd. 
•  BELIEF,  in-b^-lUr,  «.    IncrediUity; 

UNBiL]LI^(%^n-b^.l^T',e.fl.  Todis- 
rediU  not  t«i  trust ;  not  to  thinli  real  or  t/ue. 
BEL.IEVfiR,6n.b^-l^^v'&r,«.  Aninfidel, 
w  wbo  believes  not  tlie  Scriptore  of  Ood. 
BENDING,  in-bto'dlng,  a.  410.  Not 
tlfering  flexure ;  devoted  lo  relaxation. 
BENEVOLENT,  in-b^n^v^f^-Unt,  a. 
of  kind.  ,       .      .  ^ 

BENEFICED,  &n.bln'D^.ftit,  a.  Not 
^Cerrrd  lo  a  bene6ce. 

BENIGHTED,  ia.b^iihe'&l, a.    Narer 
iftiled  by  darknesa. 
BENIGN,  On-b^-nloa',  a.     Malignant, 

.tfevolcnt 

B£NT,  An-bine,  o.   Not  ttraiaed  by  the 
rinc  ;  liaving  the  bow  unstrung ;  not  crushed, 
»t  tnhdued  ;  relaxed,  not  intent. 
BESEEMING,  &n.b^.a^Ani'Ing,a«    Un- 
-cominir.         • 
BESOUGHT,  in-b^-tiwt',  a.    Not  en- 

r/ited, 

BEWAILED,  fin-b^wU'd',  a.    Not  la- 

J  N  BIAS.  6n.bV4a,  r.  a.  To  free  from 
IT  eatcmal  motive,  to  diseutaagle  frcNn  pre- 
idsoa.  . 
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UNBID,  fin-bid',  )  a.    Uninvited, 

UNBIDDEN,  in-bld'd'n,  )  oncommanded; 

spontaneous. 
UNBIGOTTED,  in-blg'&t.ld,  a.  Free  from 

bigotry. 

t^  Or.  Jolwson  and  Mr.  Sberidan  ipcll  thli  word 
witb  doable  f,  lboa|(h  the  Bimplr  Bigoted  hu  but  ooe. 
This  certainly  U  an  locoacUieucy  wbicb  ou  aalhorily 
caajasliry.—tee  Btgated, 

To  UNBIND,  &n-blnd',  r.  a.  To  looae,  to 
untie. 

To  UNBISHOP,  Jn-bfsh'Jp,  r.  a.  To  de- 
prive  of  episcopal  orders. 

UNBITTED,  &n-bU't^,  a.  Unbridled,  on- 
restrained. 

UNBLAMABLE,  in-bli'ml-bl,  a.  Not  oil- 

UNBLEBflSHED,  fin-bllm'Isht,  a.  Free 
from  terpilude,  free  from  reproach. 

UNBLENCHED,  ftn-bliniht',  a.  Notdlf- 
graced,  not  injured  by  any  soli. 

UNBLEBT,  &n-blisf,a.  Aecar8ad,exclQdad 
from  benediction  ;  wretched,  onhappj. 

UNBLOODIED,  fin-bl&d'Id,  a.  MS,  104. 
Not  stained  with  hlood. 

UNBLOWN,  fin-blAn^,  a.  HaTingthebnd 
yet  unezptnded., 

UNBLUNTED,  fin-blfinfid,  a.  Not  be- 
coming obtuse.,  . 

UNBODIED,  in-b^1d,  a.  28S.  Incorpo- 
real, immaterial ;  freed  from  the  body. 

To  UNBOLT,  4n.bilf ,  e.  a.  To  act  open,  to 
unbar.  ,       ,     , 

UNBOLTED,  fta-b^t'id,  a.  Coarae,  groea, 
not  refined. 

UNBONNETED,  in-bin'nit-ld,  a.  Want- 
ing a  hat  or  bonnet.   ^  ^    , 

UNBOOKISH,  in-bWk'lsh,  a.  Not  studi- 
ous of  books  ;  not  cultivattd  by  erudition. 

UNBORN,  fin-birn',  a.  Not  yet  brought 
into  life,  future. 

UNBORROWED,  On-bir'rAde,  a.  Genuine, 
native,  one's  own. 

UNBOTTOMED,  fin-bil'tOro'd,  a.  Without 
bottom,  boltoinkis  ;  havinp  no  solid  founda- 
tion. -       ,    _ 

To  UNBOSOM,  fin.bftz'oro,  r.  n,  169.  To 
reveal  in  confidence  ;  to  open,  to  disclose. — 
See  B(mMH,       ,       . 

UNBOUGHT,fin.b4wf,«.  ObUined  with- 
out money  ;  not  finding  any  purchaser. 

UNBOUND,  fin-b&dnd',  a.  Looae,  not  Ued ; 
wanting  a  cover  ;  prei.  of  Unbind. 

UNBOUNDED,  fin-bft&nd'Jd,  a.  UnUmited, 
unrestrained.  ,       __        _      . 

UNBOUNDEDLY,  in-bJfind'Id-l*,  ad. 
Without  bounds,  without  limits. 

UNBOUNDEDNESS,  in-bMnd'td-nJa,  a. 
Exemption  from  liroiu. 

UNBOWED,  &n-b6de',  a.    Not  beat 

To  UNBOWEL,  in-biiil,  r.  a.  To  exente- 
rmte,  to  eviscerate. 

To  UNBRACE,  in-brbc',  e.  a.  To  looae, 
to  relax  ;  to  make  the  r4otlie»  loose. 

UNBREATHED,  &n-br^TH'd',  a.  Not  ex- 
ercised.     ,        ,  .  .  , 

UNBRED,  fci-brld',  a.  Not  inatructed  in 
civility,  ill  educated,  not  taught. 

UNBREECHED,  An-britcht',  a.  559.    Hav- 
ing no  biccches. 
*  Ua9 
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r7«M.  Fatcn,dr  77.  Ul  n.^  81- 


use 

INf  HARFTABLY, 

CN CHARY,  i»-<ttAre,  «.      Vci 


UNCHASTE. 


,«>     LcvClM^ 


To  L  NBt'lLD,  i»4>2ld',  r. «.     To  nze,  to 

INBriLT,  fiM>iir,«.     Not  jet  erected. 
UNBL'RIED,  &».b^rid,  «.  282.     No<   ie- 

«'  rrH.  r»'»t  f>oo'i*red  with  ibe  htr*  r*f  foijerai. 
rSBLRNED,i»4>ir»'d'  J  •-  159.  Not 
LN BURNT,  6»^b6nif ,         J  coMoned, Bot 

•ra.»(ed,  DoC  injared  by  fire,  not  healed  witu 

t.SBURNISG,  &B-b^iig,  «.     Notcoi. 

•  •««i/>ir  b?  ^leat. 
To  tNBL'kXHEN,  ftn-bfif'THla,  r.  €,    To 

ri'l  uf  a  load  ;  U/  throw  utf,  to  <Si»du»e  »  hat 
l»c^  .'iraTv  on  the  roir-.d. 

To  I  NBl'TTON,  ftn-butYn,  r. «.    To  looce 

i»».t  tru-.t:  r.rjfron^d. 
L  X(  A  LCINED,  inkll'sln'd,  «.  Free  from 

ca.c;riaft<  n. 

UNCALLKD,&ii.klwrd',<i.  Not  fmnmooed, 

l»«»l  jrr.t  f.»',  iM>(  deroacdrd. 

CNC ANCELLI:D,  in-klntlrd,  a.  99.    Not 

t-rdvd,  not  abroj/ated. 
use  A  NONICAL,  6ii-kl-ii6ii'c.kil,  a.  Not 

i«i.'  fcaf#l»r  to  th»-  CHIM  ri4. 

INCAP  \BLF,  io^ki'plbl,  €,     Not  cap*- 

»'i'-,  n  t  •ii»ce«  )!ih:r;  nio««*  i^nuHrrlv  Incapable. 
UNCVRNATE,  in-kir'nit,    «.  '91.       Not 

flr*»i)r  ;  more  properly  IncamaU, 
To  UNCASE,  Gn.kkfe',  e. «.    To  disengmge 

ffoni  any  Cfivrri;  g  ;  to  flay. 
UNCAIOHT,  6n4  Swl',  a.  Not  yet  caught, 
UNCAUSED,   fin-kawz'd',  a.  *  Having  oo 

r«f'c-/i»  rit  «  lu*^. 
UNCAUTIC)US,&n-kiw'»huj,«.  Not  wary, 

UNCKIiTATN,  fin-«M!n,a.  208.  Doubtful, 

II  t  C'fiaiiiv  k.wfwn;  doubtful,  not  having 
Crriiiifi  kooMr|fd|£e;  not  sure  in  ihc  coiiie- 
«]iifi.cf  ;  uiiM*ttied,  unr«'i:itlar. 

UNCMRTAINTV,  in-s^r'tin-t^, f.  Dubioa»- 
ti*'%%.  want  of  knowlrdgc  ;  conti.ipency,  want 
oftertaiiitv  ;  ft^^ruithin^  unknown. 

To  UNCHAIN,   dn  Uhine',  r.  a.    To  free 

UNCHANCiEABLE,  in-L^hkn'ji-bl, «.  Im- 
r N  Ui  A  N'G ED,  fin-Uhinj'd',  a,  359.     Not 

•  Itt-ftJ  ;    II    I  al"THbl'». 

UNCH  \N(;K  MiLFNESS,  finUhknji-bl- 

n^:,  «.     IniTnut:il)ility. 
UNCHANGEABLY,    dn-tahWji-blK    ml. 

Iiitii)tit;iblv,  w  iiii«it|t  cliaii>*r. 
UNCHANGING,  finUhin'jln-,  4.  Suffering 

no  aid  rntioii. 
To  UNCHAHGF,  6n-t»hSrjc',  r.  a.    To  re- 

trJict  ait  a.ruHiiiioi,. 

U  NCH  A  UlTA  B  LE,  fin-Uhir^i-U-bl,  a. 
Contrary  L.  chantv,  contiary  to  tbc  uiliter- 
MliwT«preKribc(i  >iv  Chii«UAtiity. 


UNCHA^TTTY. 

Lrw  •^«,  .  -  T/—ce. 

UNCHEXRFl  LNES^ 

M^.i  c   ^y,     ^. 

unchYxked, 

UNCHEWED,   lm-tAi>dt 
ToUNCHIU>,^.tskiU',r.  «.    Tode^t 

U'NCHRISnAV,    £»-kHsYsUA.    «.    Itt 

C    .'ra-'T     .    '.fcc  ia*»  ^«  Ci.  mx^^itj  ,  ut^ 

U^CHRiSTlANNISS,   fc^-kikukU^v 

•-      Co   tra'>rt\  to  CA*»tri.     .^. 
UNCIAL,  ua^ftbil,  «.     Beio^cA£  to  kce« 
o^  a  .arr^r  »  at,  aooci^tiy  ksrc  La  t^^scnxi  • 

capiiai  jrtlrr* 

UNCiRCUMClSED,    ^Mi^vW^d,  ^ 

N  >t  ci'ruiDci*^i.  r>  -4  a  Jrw. 
UNCIRCL'MCISiON,  Lm-air^k^^tikiL 

t.  O  i-^sioft  (.(\irc4<inct>kM. 
UNCIRCUJfSCEIBED.^.«^^ki.«kr^  i 

&      Uritj»jor,/;rd.  u'J  ailed. 

UNORCUMSPECT,  (uk^OtlLhm^tphx.  «. 

Nut  caati<>a«,  i»iA  vi|.i  ^nt. 

UNCIRCUMSTANTLAL,tt».«^^U-«^ 

fkil,  c     UniBDOTtant. 
UN  CIVIL,  im-s\\  a,  €.  Unpolite,  boC  axn^ 

abiv  to  mlrs  of  eictrancr  or  caaplat«*«cr 
UNCIVILLY,  ^-tiTil^,  ML     Uapdi.e:'. 

rM>t  coniplai»antJ>. 

UNCIVILIZED,'fiD-«!vil.Wd,  a.     Nm  »^ 

ciainied  fruoi  barbanty  ;  c<ar>c>.  uideoni. 
UNCLARIFIED,   ^p-kUr'^fUe,    «.  ^ 

Not  purged,  iM>t  purified. 
To  UNCLASP,   ^Uisp',  r.  «.     Te  tfei 

what  it  thut  with  cta9p». 
UNCLASSICR,da-klls's)k^  c.  Not  du»-i 
UNCLE,  ^ng-kl,  i.  405,  4M.      Tbafiikr' 

or  mother's  broihrr. 
UNCLEAN,    in-kline',  c      Foal.  *»?• 

filiby  ;  nut  purifiro  by  ritoaJ  pracucet;  ^•^ 

wiih  tin  ;  Irwd,  unchaste. 
UNCLEANLINESS,      in-kj^i^    i 

Wa-rt  of  ckajiliitr-ss, 
UNCLEANLY,  fin-kl^le,  €.     FouJ,  «fer 

iia%t?  ;  ittdrcrtil.  uncha^t   . 
CNCLEANNF-SS,  ^n-kl^ne'ii^,  a.    Ir^ 

i»f»5,  iiic>>ntii»(riice  ;  want  •  f  cir■n^nrv,  «*-"' 

n«'S8  ;  sill,  wickedness  ;  wa-'»t  •►f  ntuti  ^«  " 
UNC  LE  A  NSED,&n-k»*iiz'd  V  Not  d?M^ 
To  UNCLKW,  fiu-khV,  c.  m.     To  undo. 
To  UN.  LENCH,  &n-kl^k',  r.  a.   Ta.»^ 

t)t<'  clo%r(l  iMUid. 
UNCLIPPED,  fin-kllpt',  a.  S59.    U^> 

not  cut. 
To  UNCLOATH,  in-klime',  r.  a.  Tu  ^tr^ 

ti  makr  naked. 

ty  At  Dr.  lokntoa  kM  wi  itira  the  ^-mm**  W  ^ 
wortt  Clothe,  hf  tnisht  ccrtuvljr  to  ^«»t  "i**!** 
ocgaUve  Umcittke. 
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oUNCLOG,  in-kUg'vV.  «.  To  disencani- 
ber,  lo  ex<ii)«r«te  ;  U»  tct  at  librrlv. 

0  UNCLOISTER,  inkliis tfir,  r.  «.    To 

aUNCU)SE,Sn-kl&«e',r. «.    To  open. 
NCL08ED,  (m-kl&x'd',  «.    Not  separated 
hv  enclii»ure«. 

VCLOUDED,  ftn-klSi'ded,  a.    Free  from 
cloodt,  clear  (utm  ot^urifv,  ti«*t  Hiirkrned. 
NCLOUDEDNESS,  fin  kloA'dld-nlf,    «. 
Op<*ni>e»«,  frcrrloin  from  uIiHtm. 
NCLOUDY,  fin-kloii  de,  a.    Free  from  a 

1  UNCLUTCH,  fin-klfiuV,  r.  a.  To  op^n. 
i  UNCOIF,  ftn-kwoir,  r.a.    To  pull  tUc 

CJi»  otf. — Ser  r»  Qurtit. 

J  UNCOIL,  in-k«Jir,  r.  a.    To  open  from 

>«inj:  coiled  «»r  wf«;*i»i'il  «»iic  pari  u$>«»n  ai»«»tJif  r. 

NCOINFD.  6n.koIn'd',ii.  S59.  Not  coined. 

S COLLECTED,  in-k^Mekt^,  a.     Not 

coll.  ctr<1,  iiol  ircoll*  cird. 

NC:OU)URr.D,    in-konfir'd,    a.        Not 

iiAhird  with  aiiv  culuur  «»r  dye. 

N tlOMBED,  in-kWd',  a.  t09.  Not  parted 

Of  adjii^teti  Ux  llie  comb. 

WC<>M  EATABLE,  inkfimlt-lbl, «.  In- 

.rcf^»i«'le.  uriRllaiiiahle. 

^COMELlNESS.inkani^.nlf,!.  Want 

»f  tr '«<*»*,  •«•«»  of  benutv. 

^COMELY,  fin-k&ml ',  a.      Not  comely, 

vjiatini;  prace.  ,        *      ^      . 

^COMFORTABLE,  An.kflin'f6r.tl.b1,  0. 

\;T.  'rdin^  no  comfort,  glo<»my.  di^mnl,  miser- 

ihle  ;  frceirtng  no  coniftirl,  mrlancli"lv. 

N. COMEOUTA BLEN ESS,  f  n.kfim'Vur.td- 

t>lne9,  f.     Want  of  cheerfulness. 

SC  OMFOUTABLY,     fin-kim  fir-lA-bl*, 

jd       Without  chrrrfuhieM. 

sCOMMANPED,    6n.kfiro-m4n'd«,    a. 

N'.it  ci»Min»anded. 

WCOMiMON,  &n-k^'m6n.  a.    Not  fre- 

iitrnl.  i»'«  ofiri,  found  or  k   •  *%ii. 

•^COMMONNESS,  fin-kiim m6n-D*«.    #. 

luf'eqiiet.dv. 

s.  COM  PACT,  fin-kcWpikt'.a,   Not  com- 

>«cf.  not  cIo»pIv  o.UfTi'tf.  I     I  .  I 

^COMMUNICATED,  fin-k4m-m6^e-k4- 

L^,  d.     Not  comniunicated. 

^'COMBANIED,  i»-kim'pl-nld,  a.  IW. 

-|i»viot«ioeompanioiu 

;COMPELLED,in.k4Bi.p*n'd',a.  Free 

ri>m  cnmpaUion.    ,       ^         , 

w COMPLETE,  in-kdm-pl*te',  a.      Not 

t(ii«hed  ;  pn»perlr  Imcompirie' 

•  COMPOUNDFJ),  ftnk^m.pWnd'M,  a. 
iunpk,  not  roUed ;  »iaiple,  not  inUicate. 
JCOMPRESSED,  in-kimprfct',  a.  104. 
'rer  from  coroprrttlon.  •  .  i  . 
iCOMPREHENSI  VF^  inkimprf-hfe'. 
»{▼,  «•    Unable  to  comprebeixl ;  in  Shake- 
pcmrc  it  leeint  to  aiiroifv  Incnoiprelirntiblw. 
^CONCEIVABLE,  "Jn-k^n-ti'vi-bl,    a. 
H<A  to  be  ondcrttood,  not  to  be  comprclicnd- 
rd  br  the  mind.                        .     ,  ^      , .  - 
iCONCEIVABLENF.SS,    fin-kAn.fi'rl. 
J'bIs,  «.    Inoomprebensibility. 

•  CONCEIVED,  in.kin-f^v'd',  a.    104. 
Sot  Ihoogbt,  not  imafEined. 
<CONCEaN,  4n.k4n.»irtt',  f.      Negli- 
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gence,  want  of  bitereit  in,  freedom  from  anxi- 
ety, freedom  from  perturbatioii. 
UNCONCERNED,  ftn-kAn-fimM',  a.  104. 

Uavinjc  no  interest  in;    not  anxious,  not  oit- 

turl»ed.  not  affect«*d. 
UNCONCEBNEDLY,6n-kin.s&'n6d-lc,ad. 

554.     W  ithout  interest  or  atfection. 
UNCONCERNEDNESS,      inkin-aim'd'. 

nls,  f .    Freedom  from  anxiety. 
UNCONCERNINO,    fci-kdn-sir'nlng,     a. 

Not  interesting:,  n"t  aflTecting. 
UNCONCERNMENT,  fin-k6n-»lm'tolnt,t. 

The  stale  of  having  no  share. 
UNCONCLUDENT,0n-k4n.klA'dei»t,  "> 
UNCONCLUDINO.  in-k4nklii'dUig,   j     ' 

Not  decisive,  inferring  noplauior  certain  ci>u* 

cluoioii. 
UNCONCLUDlNONF.8S,fin-k6n-kli'dlDg. 

n£i,  a.     Quality  of  being  nuconcluding. 
UNCONQUERABLE,  &D-k6ngat6r-4.bl,  a. 

litcapahle  of  Itrina  ctuiquered 
UNCOUNSELLABLE,  in-kiOn't^lU-bl,  a. 

Nut  to  »ie  adviM-d.  -,      - 

UNCOUNTABLE,  in-kMn'tl-bl,  a.    Inou- 

luerable.  ,        ..,     •    ^ 

UNCOUNTERFEIT,  Jn.kJ&n'tAr-fit,  a.  Ge- 
nuine, not  tpuM*>uf. 
To  UNCOUPLE,  in-kOp'pl,  r.  a.    To looia 

dogs  from  Ihcir  couples. 

UNCOURTEOUS,  fin-kir^h^ii,  a.    Un- 

civil,  uiipolitr.  ,        .       ,      » 

UNCOURTLINES8.  fin-kArni-n^,  f.  Un- 

suitabirnes!!  of  n»aiinrr>  to  a  court 
UNCOURTLY,  finkdrt'lt,  a.    Inelegant  of 

roaiin«-rs,  uncivil. 
UNCOUTH,fin.kMlfc',  a.  115.  Odd,  strange, 

unusual.  ,  ,   ,  -.  . 

To  UNCREATE,  fin-kri-ltte',  r.  a.  To  anni- 

liilatr.  to  reduce  to  nothing,  tu  deprFve  of  es- 

ittencc.  ,  ,  ,    ^ 

UNCREATED,  fin-kreJi'lId,  a.     Not  yet 

created  ;  not  produced  by  cre-tion. 
UNCRFJ)iTABLENESS,    On-krld'ttibl- 

n^f,  «.     Want  of  reputation. 
UNCROPPED.  imkr6pi\    a.  t59.       Not 

cropped.  n«it  Kat»»e.ed 
UNCROSSED,  6nkr6st',  a.  U9.    Uncan- 

UNCROWDED,  finkrMdid.a.  Not  ftiait- 
ened  by  want  "(  room. 

To  UNCROWN,  OnkrOQu',  r.  a.  To  deprive 
of  a  crown  ;  «<•  drnrivc  of  soTerei^nty. 

UNCTION,  Ung'sLun,  f.  408.  The  act  of 
anointiitg;  oujinritl,  ointment;  the  act  of 
anoiiitiiK;  medicdly  t  any  thiu^:  sofieionif  or 
lenitive ;  the  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last 
hours  ;  ao>  than;  that  eicites  piety  aud  de- 
vutioii.  -  ...    1    I  «,  . 

UNCTUOSITY,  iog-Uhiii^-l*,  f.  Fat- 
ness, oiliitess.  ^««      «  . 

UNCTUOUS,    6ng'tih&.(b,   a.    409.     Fat, 
clammy,  oily. 
ty  Thb  wof.l  Is  as  fre^aealif  BrttpfO^oaBce^t  aa 

tumutm^ms  aod  vrrtmrnvt turns,  aad  Um  im  tuu*  it« 

f«U4  aad  iotu,  •»■» «"  p»on«""f»  »b€  w*rtd  as  If  wrUn-w 
Mnt'MkmM.  wHk.«i  »li*iulk.  f  ••  ibe  •  i^er  «*•»  #,  whtek 
BiAes  w  fr.tt  «  .hdeitoce  Ui  iha  sirwMi  of  this  wtKU 
•B't  Its  conlpofl^<l•  ,    .        »  ^ 

UNCTUOUSNF5S,  Gngljhft-fif  n*f .  f.  Fat- 

ness,  oiliness  cliin»miness.  grratinea*. 
UNCULLED,  dn  kOl'd',  a.    Not  gmtherMl. 
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UNCULPABLE,    in-kirpl-bl,    a.      Not 

biaroeable. 
UNCULTIVATED,     8ii-kfil'ti.Tl.tld,    a. 

Nut  cultivaied,  not  improved  bj  tUkge ;  Dot 

instructed,  not  civiiifed. 
UNCUMBERED,  &n.k&n^Ar'd,  a.      Not 

burdened,  not  embarrassed. 
UNCURBABLE,   ibi.k&ra>|.bl,  a.      That 

cannot  be  curbed  or  checked. 
UNCURBED,  &n.k&rb'd;  a.  S59.    licen- 

tious,  not  restrained. 
ToUNCURLy&n-k&rr,  p.a.    To  looae  from 

ringlets  or  convolutions. 
To  UNCURL,  &A-kurr,  v.  n.    To  faU  from 

the  ringlets. 
UNCURRENT,  fin^&r'rjiit,  a.    Not  cvr- 

rent,  not  passing  in  comrooo  pajment. 
To  UNCURSE,  fin-k&rse',  v.  a.     To  free 

from  an^  execration. 
UNCUT,  in-kftt', «.    Not  cot 
To  UND  AM,  &o-dim',  r.  a.     To  epen,  to 

free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 
tJNDAMAOED,  hn-dim'ldyd,  a.  00.    Not 

made  worse,  nut  impaired. 
UNDAUNTED,  ftn-dln'tld,  a.  214.  Usmib- 

dued  by  fear,  not  depressed. — See  DauntetL 
UNDAUNTEDLY,  fin-din'tld-1^,  ad.  Bold- 

Iv,  intrrpidly,  without  fear. 
UNDAZZLED,  hn-dizfzVd,  «.  S50.    Not 

dimmed,  or  confused  by  splendour. 
ToUNDEAF,  fin-dif,  r.  a.     To  free  from 

deafnesa. 
UNDER AUCHED,iin-d^.blwt«hf,a.   Not 

Corrupted  by  dehaucbt-rv. 
UNDECAGON,  findlki-gin,  i.    A  figure 

of  eleven  aiiclf^  or  sides. 
UNDECAYING,    fin-d^-kVing,    a.       Not 

sutferinif  dititiiiution  or  declension. 
UNDEC  AYED,  un^i-klide', «.    Not  liable 

to  be  diminished. 
To  UNDECEIVE,  in-de-sivc',  ».  a.     To 

set  free  from  the. influence  of  a  fallacy. 
UNDECEIVABLE,  fin-d^.s^'Tjl-bl,  a.    Not 

liable  to  deceive. 
UNDECEIVED,     Sn-dlf.sev'd',     a.      Not 

cheated,  not  iiiiuosed  on* 
UNDECIDED,  fin-de-si'dld,  a.    Not  deter- 
mined, lint  srttled 
UNDECISIVE,  dndh-iUh,  a.    Notdeci- 

sive.  not  Conclusive. 
To  UNDECK,  in-dek',  r.  «.    To  deprive  of 

ornament?. 
UND£CKED,i!in.d^kt',a.  3^9.  Not  adorned, 

not  enibelii^hfd. 
UNDECUNED,    fin-d^-klln'd',    a.      Not 

grammatically  varied  by  termination  ;  not  de- 
viating, not  turned  from  the  riuht  way. 
UNDEDICATED,  (ind^l-kli.t^d,  a.    Not 

consecrated,  not  devoted ;  nut  inscribed  to  a 

Ratron. 
DEEDED,  (in-d^ed'^,  a.  Not  signalised 
bv  action. 
UNDEFACED,  in-di-fiste*,  «.     Not  de- 

prived  of  its  form,  not  disfigured. 
UNDEFEASIBLE.in-di.rt'zi.bl,  «.    Not 

defeasible,  not  to  be  vacated  or  annulled. 
UNDEFILED,  dndi-fU'd',  a.  NotpoUuted, 

n«  I  vitiHted,  not  corrupted. 
UNDEFINED,  An-dMn^d',   «.     Not   cir- 
cumKribed,  or  eiplained  by  a  defijutiou. 
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UNDEFINABLE,  Sn^t^S'ol-bL  eu  M 
to  be  marked  oat  ur  circumacriboo  by  %4A 
nitiun. 

UNDEFIED,  io-d^de',  a.S8S.  NoCk! 
at  defiance,  not  challcnced. 

UNDEFORMED,  ftii.d^4irm'd',  eu  Nil 
deformed,  not  disfigured. 

UNDELIBERATED,  fin^^.|ib'2r.k4<  c 
Not  carefully  considered. 

UNDEUGHTED,  fin^^ll'tid,  «.  Net 
pleased,  not  tooched  with  pleasure. 

UNDELIOHTFUL,&iHdi.|ite'li&l,«.  Kft 
giving  pleasure. 

UNDEMOLISHED,fin.d^.BAl1ibt,c  Nil 
raxed,  not  thrown  down. 

UNDEMONSTRABLB,  iiMil-«i^'tlil4il 
a.    Incapable  of  fuller  evidence. 

UNDENIABLE,  An-d^.nl'i-bl,  c  Sock  ai 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

UNDENIABLY,  in-d^nl'l.bU,  W.  8a 
plain!  V  as  to  admit  no  contradictaoo. 

UNDEt>LOR£D,  iD-d^-p^<i'>  «•  KeCk* 
reented. 

UNDEPRAVED,  iD-d^prkf'ir,  c  Sii 
corrupted 

UNDEPRIVED,  ftn^^prlv'd',  €.  Net  «* 
vested  bj  aulhoritj,  not  atrippcd  of  aay  p» 
session. 

UNDER,  in'dir,  prep.  «;  Uaetatoif 
•abjection  ;  in  the  sUte  of  popiHace  id  ;  ks> 
Death,  to  at  to  be  eovered  or  nidoeai ;  bi^ 
in  place  ;  in  a  lett  degree  tban  ;  lor  lest  thik 
lets  than,  below  ;  bj  the  appearanee  of;  «■* 
lest  than ;  in  the  sUte  of  inaertorhy  to,  nsa^ 
rank  or  order  of  precedence ;  in  a  stale  of  b> 
ing  loaded  with  ;  in  a  ttate  of  oppcvaiiea  bj. 
or  subjection  to ;  in  a  ttate  of  bon^  liable  K 
or  limited  by ;  in  a  ttate  of  depretaaoa,  or  de- 
jection by ;  in  the  state  of  bearing ;  ia  ik 
state  of ;  not  having  reached  or  arriftd  ts^ 
noting  tine ;  represented  b j  }  ia  a  stut  d 
protection  ;  with  respect  to  ;  attested  b; . 
•objected  to,  bcin|  the  sabjeci  of  ^  ia  a  ma 
of  relation  that  claims  protection. 

UNDER,  &n'd&r,  ad.  418.  In  a  itsli  af 
subjection  ;  less  j  opposed  to  Over  or  Ikti; 
it  has  a  signification  reseaibUng  that  of  aa  ^ 
jective,  inieriour,  subject,  subordinate. 

UNDERACTION,  iii-d&r4k'ak^, «.  8^ 
ordinate  action,  action  not  esacntial  lo  ^ 
main  story. 

To  UNDERBEAR,  In^dir-bbe',  a.  a.  1^ 
•appurt,  to  endure  ;  to  line,  lu  goard.  latka 
last  sense  out  of  use. 

UNDERB£AR£R,AiHiir.blVir,a.  Uh- 
nerals,  those  that  stutain  the  weight  of  i^ 
body,  distinct  from  Ihote  who  are  beteeo  d 
ceremony. 

To  UNDERBID,  &i*dir-bid',r.  a.  IVifc 
for  any  thing  less  than  its  worth. 

UNDERCLERK,Wd&r.kiirk,a.  A  ckfl 
subordinate  to  the  principal  derk. 

To  UNDERDO,  in-ddr-dW,  e.  a.  Tb  act  br 
low  one's  abilities ;  to  do  less  than  is  rv^aiiiiK- 

UNDERFACnON,  Aihdir-CU'ahte,.  *• 
Subordinate  faction,  sobdiviiioo  of  a  laeiiaa. 

UNDERFELLOW.  i&'d&r.lll.lA,  t.  A  ■«• 
man,  a  sorry  wretch. 

UNDERFILLING,  in^&r^lliC»«-  ^^ 
er  part  of  an  edifice.        «       ,      ,      . 

To  UNDERFURNISH,ta^&rf^aIib,M 
To  supply  with  leas  %i 
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.  UNDEROIRD,  4a-dlr-ginl',  e.  •.    To 

bind  round  the  b*»tl«m 

•  UNDEItOO,  in^ftr.gy,  r. «.  To  iuffor, 
Ut  sutlaiii,  lo  enHurr  rv'H  ;  t..  »upjH»rt,  to  h*- 
lard.  Not  In  u»e.  To  tustain,  Ui  be  the  bearer 
of,  lo  )M>MCSt ;  to  totuin,  to  endure  witlioot 
f.iniiiif  ;  l«»  pn«t  tUfouKh, 
NDEROROUND,  to-dftr-grftOnd ,  t .  8«b- 

NDEROROWTH,  A»-dfcr^a',  f.    That 

which  growi  uitder  the  Ull  w«rt>d. 
NDRRHAND,    in-dftr-hind'    «if.  .   By 
roe«n»  not  •p|»«rent,  »«crrUy  ;  clmi.deslUM:!^, 
with  fr«ad«lrnt  trcrecy.  ,      ,     »    » 

NDERLABOURER,  in'dfir-lk-bftr-fir,  f. 
A  subordinate  workronn. 
N DERIVED,   tiwit-rlv'd',  a-  104.    Not 
borrowed.  •       ■•      .  « 

.  UNDHRLAY,    iB^ir-ll',   r^  «.      To 
fttreutfthrn  bv  •onieUihi^  laid  under. 
I  UNDERLINE,  ftn-dftr-llnc',  r.  a.     To 
ni«rk  with  liiu  »  briow  the  wotdl. 

N  DERLINO,  In'dir-Ung, ».  410.  An  m- 
feriour  aKent,  a  torrjf  mea«;  frllow. 
»!JN1>ERMINE,  innlftr-mtac ,  r.  a.  To 
die  cavitiet  under  any  ihiug,  to  liial  it  may 
fall  or  be  blown  up.  to  tap ;  to  eicmvatc  un- 
der ;  lo  injure  by  rUnde«t»ne  meant. 
N  DERMINER,  in-dSriiil'iiOr,  f.  He  that 
tapa,  be  iliat  diga  away  the  suppurU ;  a  clan- 
d-atitte  enerov.  ,       ,        ,  .  ^  , 

NDERMOSTjSn'dOr-iiiAal,f.    lowest  In 
place  ;  hiwesi  in  tUle  w  condillon. 
N  DERN  EATH,  in-dftr-niTu',  ad.    In  the 
lower  place,  below,  under,  brnralli. 
NDERNEATH,  6n^ir-ni:TM',  jtrep.  467. 

NDEROFFICER,in.d&r.6rI».&r,  f.    An 

irifrrlour  officer,  one  in  idb^Mdinate  autholTly. 

o  UNDERPIN,  6n-dir-pW,  r.a.  To  prop, 

SDElJoGATORY,  fin-d*-r6g'g4-tir4,  a. 
Not  drrofatory,  which  >er.  «... 

:NDERPART,  an'dfcr.plrt,  f.  Sttbordi- 
uai«,  or  une»>ential  imrt.  i./.i  t.i»    . 

JNDERPETTICO  AT.6n-dftr-p«t  li-kitt^. 
That  worn  i»eit  fbe  »j*dy.  

JNDERPLOT.  in'dfir-pWt,  f.  A  tOTlet  of 
evcou  proceeding  coUaierally  with  the  main 
atofj  of  a  play,  and  aubfcfvient  to  it ;  a  clan- 
dettine  acheroe.       _    •     .,        i     , 

To  UNDERPRAI8E,  to-dto-prUe',  r.  «. 

roufiDERPRlZ^On.dir.pffce',r.«.  To 
▼alue  at  lett  iban  the  worth,  ' 

To  UNDERPROP,  iD-dir-prOp',  r.  a.  To 
aopport,  to  futtain.  -^     • . 

UND&PROPORTIONED,  to-dftr-pr*- 
pA^ikfci'd,  a.  HaTing  too  Utile  proportion. 

To  UNDERRATE,  in-dftr-fkte',  vm.  To  rata 

UNDERRATE,  Itt'dir-Fite,    f.  498.      A 

uIJmRSECRCTARY,  in'dlr.f&'kfi-ti- 
fk,$.    A  aubofdlnale  fecretary. 

To  UNDERSELL,  Jb^lAr-rtl',  r.  a.  To  d^ 
feat  by  temng for kwj  to  tell cbe#ef  than 
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UNDERSETTER,ftn-d4r-aiftSr,K    Prop, 

pedrsul.  support.  ,    , 

UNDERSETTINO,  ftn*d&r-a«t  ting,  •.410. 

lower  |»art.  pede»tnl.        ,      .  ,  j,  .^ 

UNDERSUERIFF,  ia-dir-tbiHf,  a.     Tka 

deputy  of  the  alieriff.— See  Steriff. 
UNDER8HERIFFRY,  ftn-dfir-ihirOf-r*,  a. 

Tlie  office  of  an  ondcr-theriif. 
UNDERSHOT,  in-d  te-ah  Af,  part.  a.  MoTcd 

b»  waier  pa^tUif  under  It. 
UNDERSONG,  in'd&r-a^,  f.      Chonia, 

bmdrit  ofa  ti^oro  m       -»       m    ^ 

To  UNDFOISTAND,   to^ftr-itind*,   a.  «. 

To  comprehend  fully,  to  have  knowledge  of  i 

to  coitcelve.  *       ,       A    ,,  M, 

To  UNDERSTAND,  On-dOr-atind',  a.  a.  To 

have  ute  «»f  the  intellectual facuhiea  ;  to  bean 

inlelli»fentorc«macitiuiheinir;  to  he  informed. 
UNDERSTANDING,  dn-d4r-8tin'dlng,   •. 

Intellectual  p*»wfr».  faculties  of  Uie  mind.ea- 

prcialU  thoae  of  knowledse  and  judgment ; 

akill ;  inielligeiK*.  terma  of  communiMWon. 
UNDERSTANDING,  On-d&r-ttls'dtng,  «. 

Knowioff.  akilful.  ,  , 

UNDERSTANDINGLY,  fin-dOrotin  dtag- 

If,  ad.    With  knowledge. 
UNDERSTOOD.  &n-d6r-atAd'.     Prat  nd 

part.  paaa.  of  Undrrataitd.    ,         ^       * 
UNDERSTRAPPER,  to'dftr-ftrlppfts,  f. 

A  pritv  frll«»w,   an  inforiour  a^mt 
To  UNDERTAKE-  4n-dir-tkke',  r.  a.  iprH. 
Undertook  ;  part,  pau*  Underuken.     lo  at- 
tempt, to  engaee  in ;  lo  aaaume  a  character ;  to 
encatfe  with,  to  attack  ;  t«.  have  the  charge  ol. 
To  UNDERTAKE,  in-d6r-tkke,  c.  a.    To 
attume  any  bu*ines»  or  province  ;  to  ventoie, 
ro  hasard  ;    lo  pr«*misc,  to  aland  bound  to 
»ome  condition.      ,        .      .     ,      ^  ^ 
UNDFJ<TAKF.N,ln-dir-tkVn.  Partpaaa. 

•  f  Undertake.         ,        ,      ,     *  ^ 

UNDERTAKER,  in-dir-tkltftr. a.  W.  Oiia 

who  rniragei  In  projecU  and  atfakt ;  oaawbo 

enitNgea  lo  build  for  another  at  a  certain  pnca ; 

oiw  who  manarea  fineral*. 
UNDERTAKING,  in-ddr-tk'klng,  a.    At- 

tempt,  eniefpriae.  ewgemeitt. 
UNDERTENANT,  &-d&M4n'4nt, a.  A  aa- 

eortdary  tenant,  one  who  bolda  froai  hl»  tnat 

holds  from  the  owner. 
UNDERTOOK,  fi-dJMWk'.    Put  paaa. 

UNDERVALUATION,  In-dir-Til-W'tkk 
i.     Rate  iMil  equal  to  tl.r  ;»orlh. 

To  UNDERVALUE,  ftn-dif-vlVft,  a.  ^  To 
rate  low,  to  etieem  llghU.  to  treat  aaoC  little 
wortli ;  to  deprett,  to  amke  low  intHlMaiinii, 

UNDEllWALUE,fc|.dif-T4V*,*.40>.  Low 

UNDERvJfuJ*ER,in^&r.»ll'^,».   One 

who  eateema  liKhlJy. 

UNDERWENT,  fin-dte-wtof. 

UNDERWOOD,  in'dfir.wid,  a.  Tka  low 
tree*  that  grow  among  the  timber. 

UNDERWORK,  in'dir-w4rk,f.  498.  Sub- 
ordinate  buainea*.  petyr  affalra. 


UNDEBSEAVANT,  h^h^^ia^  ••    A 

•errant  of  the  lower  daaa. 
Tb  UNDERSET,  iB-dir.aif,i^c.  Tdpfopi 


PrcL  of 


*ode. 


oroinaie  ouaineat,  yw^y  ""7   ^  .  , 

T6  UNDERWORK,  fawtAr-wifk'.    a.  a.; 
•rrt.  Underworked,  OfVodrtrnnMAiipm^, 
JS.  Underworkid.  or  Underwro«i*tJo rf 
Coy  by  cUndeatine  mtuwf  i  to  laboar  k 
than  enough. 
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UNDERWORRMAN,  &n-d&r.wgrk'mdo,  s. 

An  inferiour  inbourer. 
To  UNDERWRITE,  fin^&r-Htc',  p.  a.    To 

write  ufirier  something  risr. 
UNDERWRITER,  4n^6r-rhir,  #.     An  ra- 

surer,  S(i  called  from  writing  his  name  under 

tlie  cnnditioiis. 
UN  DESCRIBED,  fin^^-skrlb'd',  a.     Not 

described. 
UNDESCRIED,  in-d^-skride',  a.  382.    Not 

seen,  unseen,  undiscovered. 
UNDESERVED,    &o.d^.zirv*d^    a.      Not 

merited,  or  ubtained  bjr  merit;   nut  incurred 

bv  fault. 
UNDESERVEDLY,    fin-di-zgr'Tld-l*,   ad. 

364.    Without  de«ert,  whether  of  good  or  ill. 
UNDESERVER,  in^^.zlr'vdr,  a.    One  of 

no  merit. 
UNDESflRVING,  fin-di-zli'vlng,  a.    Not 

haviiig  merit,  not  having  any  worth  ;  not  me- 

ritinf(  any  particular  advantage  or  hurt. 
UNDESIGNED,  &nd^.sln'd^  a.  350.     Not 

intended,  not  purposed. 
UN  DESIGNING,    ind^slnin^,    a.    Not 

acting  with  any  set  purpose  ;  having  no  artful 

or  fraudulent  schemes,  sincere. 
UNDESIRABLE,  &n-d^-zWi.bl,  a.    Not  to 

be  wifhed,  not  flea^inj;. 
UNDESIRED,  An-d^-zir^d',  a.  359.     Not 

wished,  not  solicited. 
UNDESIRING,  An-de-zWing, «.  Negligent, 

not  wisirnig. 
UNDESTROYABLE,    &n-d^8trS^'4-bl,    a. 

Iiidestrnciible,  not  susceptive  of  destruction. 
UNDESTROYED,    fin-di-strSId',   a.    382. 

Not  destroyed. 
UNDETERMINABLE,  in-de-tlr'mln4.bl, 

a.    Impnsi^ible  to  he  decided. 
UNDETERMlNATE,4n.de-tlr'mln-4t,a.01. 

Nut  settled, not  decided.contin^ent;  not  Hxed. 
UNDETERMINATENESS,    An-di-t^r'-l 

mfn-lt-n^s,  f 

UNDETER>nNATION,   inHiitir-mln-r 

it'sh&n,  j 

f.     Uncertainty,  indecision;  the  state  of  not 

being  fix^d,  or  invincibly  directed. 
UNDETERMINED,  an.d^-ar'm^D'd,  a.  Un- 

settled,  undecided;  nut  limited, not  regulated. 
UNDEVOTED,un-de.vA'tk,a.Notdevot«?d. 
UNDIAPHONOUS,fin^Urnl.nas,  a.  Not 

pellucid,  not  transparent. 
UNDID,  dn-did'.    The  prot,  of  Undo. 
UNDIGESTED,  in-d^jls'ted,  a.  Not  con- 

OKTted. 
UNDIMINISHED,  fin-d^-mlnlsbt,  a.    Not 

impaired,  not  lessened 
UNDtNTED,  fin.dinfld,a.   Not  impressed 

bv  a  blow. 

UNDIPPED,  2iDd!pf,  a.  350.  Not  dipped, 

liot  plunerd. 

UNDIRECTED,  fiu-di-rlk'tid,  a.    Not  di- 

reeled . 
UNDISCERNED.  ftn-dlz-zlrn'd',  a.     Not 

observed,  not  discovered,  not  descried. 
UNDISCERNEDLY,  fin-dlz-s^r'n^d-l^,  od. 

964.     So  as  tu  be  undiscovered. 
UNDISCERNIBLE,     fin-diz-zlrn'^bl,     a. 

Not  t(»  be  diMk-rned,  invisible. 

UNDISCERNIBLY,  fin-diz-xirai-ble,  «d. 
Ia visibly ,  imperceptibly. 
M4 


UNDISCERNING,  fin-diz-«*r«'liif,«.Uj»- 

dicioiis,   incapHble  uf  niakittft  doe  dtttittcti»c. 
UNDISCIPLINED,    indlssip-pJia'd,     c 
Not  subdued    to   re^fuhuity  and   ucder ;   an- 
taught,  ufilii*tr\icted. 

UNDISCOVERABLE,    uD-dl».kdv'4r44>l, 

a.     Not  |M  be  found  out. 

UNDISCOVERED,  dn-dls-kfir  ir*d,  a.  Koi 
seen,  not  descried. 

UNDISCREET,  fin^is-kreil',  m.  Not  wiie, 
imprudent. 

UNDISGUISED,  hn^lz^gyWd',  «.  Opca, 
artless,  plain.  . 

UNDISHONOURED,  iin-dk-in'n&r'd,  4. 
Not  dishonoured. 

UNDISMAYED,  in-dlz-niide',  a.  Soldo- 
couraeed,  not  depressed  with  f^xr 

UNDISOBLIGING,  6n  dJii-^blicjkg.  *. 
111.     Ini»tfen$ive. 

UNDISPERSED,  findls-plrsl',  m.  Not  fcif- 
tered. 

UNDISPOSED,  fei-dls-pAr'd',  «.  Not  he- 
slowed. 

UNDISPUTED,  6n-dls.pi't*d,  a.  Ucot 
trovertible,  evident 

UNDiSSEMBLED,  fin-dln-slm'brd,  «. 
Openly  dec'ared  ;  lior^esr,  n<»t  (f\^^  i  d. 

UNDISSIPATED,  fin-dis'se-pilea,  «-  Nd 
scattered  ;  not  dispersed. 

UNDISSOLVING,  An-dlz-z4l\ing, «.  Ne- 
ver meltitie-  -.       ,      ,        , 

UN  DISTEMPERED,  6n-dis-t^n'pfir*d,  «. 
Free  from  dise;ise  ;  free  ff-iu  p«T'nr»Mtion. 

UNDISTINGUISHABLE,  fin^lt^-iiai' 
gwish-i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  distiiicilj  aecs , 
not  to  be  known   bv  anv  j>eculi.»r  pjfofK-f^ 

UNDISTINGUISHED,*  fin-d'iS.tJog'gwisit 
a.  Ji39.  Not  marked  out  by  obj-cts  of  toir 
vals  ;  not  M*en,  <»r  not  to  l*e  seen  other»i^ 
than  coiifuse<IIv  ;  not  separately  and  i»Ui  U 
descried  ;  adm^ittiiig  nothing  brtwrro,  Wivmr 
no  intervenient  space;  not  n»«rkrd  ty  « ? 
particular  property  ;  not  treated  with  a>j 
particular  resr»ect.  »        ,      •  « 

UNDISTINGUISHING,  fin-dU.ling'gwU- 
fng,  a.  Making  no  difference  ;  out  dis- 
cerning plaiiilv. 

UNDISTRACTED,  in-dlstrik  t^.  c  Nu 
perplexed  by  Contrariety  of  tltouiibtsm  <*e^nM 

UNDISTRACTEDLY,'fin-di*  trik  ledai.t 
Without  disturbance  from  conUarkty  of  >c. 
tinients. 

UNDISTRACTEDNESS,  fes-dls^triklrf*! 
D^s,  «.  Free  from  intermptioa  by  difrr- 
ent  thouRh's. 

UNDISTURBED,  &n-di»-l&rb*d',  c  Fiw 
from  perturbation  ;  calm;  irauquii ;  o»c  »• 
terrupted  bv  any  bindeiaJtce  or  ii>oirst»t** . 
not  agitated. 

UNDISTURBEDLY,  in-dU-tirb'dT*,  •t 
Calnilv,  peacefully 

UNDlVlDABLE,  ftn-di-vVdi-bJ,  •.  M 
separable  ;  not  susceptive  uf  cii»i>fw. 

UNDIVIDED,  fin^i-vl'dld, «.  Unbrakta; 
whole  ;  n<»t  parted. 

UNDIVULGED.fin^i-Tfilj'd,  a.  S*«rt; 
not   oroniuleated. 

To  UNDO,  fin  dii',  r. «. ;  prei,  lodja ;  p*t. 
pais.  Lndone  ;  from  Do.  To  r»in  ;  *•  •'•^ 
to  destruction ;  to  loose  ;  t«»  oi»en  whal  i«»^** 
or  fastened,  tu  unravel ;  toclvangeaoy  dJJ** 
iu  foroHir  sUte ',  to  recall  or  annul  any  sc*^ 
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UNDOING,  As-dU'bg,  a.     Raining,  ile- 

firnctive. 
U  N OOI NO,  &n-d(Mlnp,  i .    Ruin ;  destnic- 

(iiiii ;  fatal  miirhief. 
UNDONE,  &n-d&n',  m.   Not  done ;  not  per- 

fornird  ;  rained  ;  brouvhi  to  deitructhm. 
UNDOUBTED,  &n.d&dt'jd,  a.     IndubiU- 


Tndu- 


Mr  ;  iiidisptttaLl«  ;  ui)qa<'*iinn«ble. 
L'NDOUBTEDLY,  fin^^at  ed-lc,iid. 

bttaMy  ;  wUhfHit  gaetti<»ii ;  without  doubt. 
DNDOUBTINO,  An-d&it1ng,a.  Admitting 

no  doubt 

JNDRAWN,  &n-drtwn\  a.    Not  pnUed  by 

ariv  ekternal  force. 

'NDREADED,  iui-drld*ld,a.    Not  feared. 
JNDREAMED,  &a^cni'd',  a.  869.    Nut 

thoQifht  on. 
To  UNDRESS,  in-drlt',  v.  a.    To  diveat  of 

clutbe«  ;  to  ttrtp  ;  to  divrtt  u(  ornaments,  or 

the  attire  of  otteiuatioit. 
J  N  DRESS.  &n  dris,  t .  496.    A  looee  or  ne- 

fjligent  rlrest. 
J  N  DRESSED,  in-dritt',  a.  Not  regtdated; 

not  prepared  fur  use. 
;.N  DRIED,  in^lride', «.    Not  dried. 
;N DRIVEN,  iin-drtv  f'n,  a.  lOS.    Not  im- 

i>rll«d  either  way. 
J  N  DROSSY,  In-dr^s's^,  e.    Free  from  re- 

crenienu 
INDUBITABLE,  &n-dul>«-ti.bl,  e.    Not 

adoaitttnc  doobt ;  uoquestiofwbJe ;  more  pro* 

perl  T  IndubitabU, 
JN  D  UE,  hn-dtk'y  «.    Not  right ;  not  legal ; 

itot  Agrccabij  to  duty. 
JNDULARY,  ln3&.U.r^,  e.  S76.    Playing 

like  wavea ;  plaj iiig  with  intermiaiioni. 
To  undulate;  &o'j&.lite,  e.  «.    To  drive 

backward  and  forward;  to  ruake  to  play  aa 

w«*eB. — See  Priiiciplet,  No.  376. 
To  UNDULATE,  &nj4.Ute,  r.  a.  To  pUy  mt 

wavra  in  corit. 

1;NDUL4TI0N,  in-jA-U'ihin,  f.    Waring 

motion. 
UNDULATORY,    in'jiU-t6.ri,    e.    51S. 

Moving  in  the  maimer  of  waves. 
UNDULY,  &n.d&l^  od.    Not  property ;  not 

accmding  to  duty. 
UNDUTEOUS,  in-d&'t^&e,  a.  S76.     Not 

pcrformiiiff  duty;  irreverent;  disobedient- 
See  Duteout. 
UNDUTIFUL,  In-d&'t^-f&l,  a.     Net  obe- 

diciit;  nut  ravereni. 
UN  DUTIFULLY,  &n.d& 't^-fil-U,  ad.    Not 

according  to  duty. 
UNDUTIFULNESS,    ftn-d&'t^-fftl-n^,    t. 

Want  ff  respect ;  irrrverenoe  ;  disobedience. 
I' N  DYING,  &n.dl'ing,  a.    Not  destroyed, 

not  perishing. 
UNEARNED,  ln4m*d',  c  M9.    Not  ob- 
tained bv  laboar  or  merit. 
UNEARTHED,  An-^ibf,  a.  M9.    Driten 

fr«»a  the  groand. 
UNEARTHLY,  &n4rfikn^,  a.    Not  terrea- 

trial. 
UNEASILY,  in-^'sA-1^  ed.    Not  withoat 

iiain. 
UNEASINESS,  in-^x^-nlt,  f.     Trouble, 

perplesity,  ttate  of  disqaiel. 
UNEASY,  ia4'ii,e.    Pniafol,  glTiag  di»- 


ttirbauce ;  disturbed,  not  at  ra»e  ;  conitratn- 
ing.  crampintf  ;  fxrevisb,  ditAcult  to  please. 

UNEATEN,  lia-^Vn,a.  103.  Not  devoured. 

UNeATH,&n-^<ASad.    Not  easily.    Not  in 

Notim- 

chosen. 
ot  wor- 

Nol 

in  any 

u  Not 
Not  in- 
^ot  en- 
lot  ob- 
Not 
a.  S29. 
Sot  en- 
ree,  not 
ning,  a. 

Elxcmpt 
from  e»ivj. 
UNEQUABLF^  in-t'kvri.bl,  a.    DifTcreut 

not 

tXitll 

iii- 

N.l 
to  be  equaUe<l,  uoi  to  be  parallc it  d. 
UNEQUALLED,  fin-cHtwird,  -.  406.     Un- 

paralleled,  onrivalled  in  excellence. 
UNEQUALLY,  io-^lLWill  A,  «d.     In  dtf- 
ferent  degrees,  in  ditproporiiou  one   to  the 
otlier. 

f.     Ine- 

a.   Not 

,  a.  Not 

Ks,f.  In- 

capaaty  ol  erroor. 
UNERRING,  &n.^r!ng,  a.  410.    Comnit- 

ting  no  mistake;   Incapable  of  failure,  cer- 
tain. 
UNERRINGLY,  dn-Jr^ringl^,  ad.  WiUiont 

mistake. 
UNESPIED,  in-i-splde\  a.  S8S.   Noteean* 

undiscovered,  andcscrird. 
UNESSENTIAL,  An-^s-s^n'shAl,    a.     Not 

being  of  the  least  iiiiix»f  lance,  not  auistitulitig 

essence ;  void  uf  rrai  beina. 

'     '      '     '  bt^a.  Not 

even,  nut 

quai. 

Suffkce 
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not  lerel,  ineqiMncj  of  MfflM6 ;  torbQlenee, 

dwifMble  lUte :  not  MMotboMt. 
INEVITABLE*  ftn^f^l-ti-U,  c    iMTita- 

hle,  not  to  be  etQip«d.    ^      , 
VNEXACTED,  ta-^gzik'tld,  a.    Notex- 

•ctedf  not  taken  bj  force. 
UNEXAMINED,  Iiii4g-«4m1ii'd,  «.     Not 

inquired,  not  tried,  not  diiciwird. 
UNEXAMPLED.  4ii4g-«im'prd,  c    Not 

known  b?  anj  precedent  or  exmmpltf. 
UNEXCEPTIONABLE,     &n.&-oip'ihiB- 

A-bl,  o.    Not  liable  to  obJectioD. 
UNEXCOOITABLE,    in^ki^^'j^^bl, 

«.    Not  to  be  foond  oat. 
UNEXECUTED,  ftn^k'si-klk-tjd,  a.    Not 

performed,  not  done. 
UNEXCISED,  in4k^'d',  fl.   Notsaljeet 

to  the  pevroeiit  of  eicife. 
UNEXEMPLIFIED,  ftn4g-zlm'pl^f1de«  c 

Not  in«de  known  bv  example. 
UNEXERCISED,  in4k'8lr.8!z*d,  «.    Not 

prectited,  not  exiterieiiced. 
UNEXEMPT,  &n.|g-Elmpt',  «•    Not  free 

by  peculiar  privilege.     ... 
UNEXHAUSTED.  i«4ks.klw8'ljd,  a.  Not 

•pent,  not  drained  to  the  bottom. 
UNEXPANDED,  ftnlkt-pln'dld, c    Not 

spread  out. 
UNEXPECTED,  fin^k-sp^k'tjd,  «.     Not 

thuuichtou,  tuddeii,  not  provided  against 
UNEXPECTEDLY,  ftn-lk^plk't^-li,  mi. 

Suddenly,  at  a  time  nnthought  of. 
UNEXPECTEDNESS,  in^k-tplk'tld-nb, 

s.    Suddenness. 
UNEXPERIENCED,       8n  Jksp^'r^HSnflt. 

559.  a.    Not  versed,  not  acquainted  b^  trial 

or  practice. 
UNEXPEDIENT,  in4k8.p^dMnt,  a.    In- 

ctHivenient,  not  fit  — See  Kipedient. 
UNEXPERT,in4kt.p^t',«.  Wanting  fkiU 

or  know  led |re. 
UNEXPLORED,  2n4k8.pl6rM',  a.     Not 

searched  out ;  not  trivd,  not  known. 
UNEXPOSED,  in4ks.p6K*d',  «.    Not  laid 

open  to  censure. 
UNEXPRESSIBLE,   in4ks.prjf'8^4>l,  «. 

Ineffable,  not  to  be  uttered. 
UNEXPRE8SIVE,  lii4k».pr^  sK,  a.    Not 

baTif^  the  power  of  utterin^g  or  expressing ; 

not  expressive,  unutterable,  ineffable. 
UNEXTENDED,  In^ka-tlo'd^d,  c    Oc- 

copjing  no  attigoable  space  {  baviiig  no  di- 

UNEXTINOUISHABLE.     Bn-ka-tlng'. 

gw1sh-i-b1,  «.  Unqaencbable. 
UNEXTINGUISHED,  An^kt.Aig'gwlalit, 

«.  559.    Not  quenched*  not  put  oet ;  not  ex- 

Ungalshed.   , 
UNFADED,  ftn-fl'dld,  a.    Not  withered. 
UNFADING,  ftn-f&  ding,  a.  410.  Not  liable 

to  wither. 
UNFAIUNG,  in-dalng,  «.  4t0.    Certain, 

not  missing. 
UNFAIR,  on-ilre', «.  Diaingennons,  gnbdo- 

loas,  not  honest. 
UNFAITHFUL,  ftnf&M'ftl,  a.    PerikUooa, 

trcacherooa ;  impious,  infidel. 

UNFAmiPULLY,^.flM'fil4,ad.  Troa- 

BbatuMly,  pcridkroslj.* 


pre 
UNf 


UNFAITHFULNESS,   b-tflHtaA  i. 

Treaclierj,  perfidiousoe^t. 
UNFALLOWEI^in-(tn&de,<.    MW- 

lowed. 
UNFAUIUAR,  bhA-m^jif,  c  Ita«» 

tomed,  such  as  is  not  oomoion. 
UNFASHIONABLE,    ^Ctjk'ln4-M,  t. 

Not  modisb,  not  according  to  the  idgMi 

custom. 
UNFASHIONABLENE88,    I»-Iliiria4. 

bl-nli,  f .    DoTialiQS  firooi  Ike  aode. 
UNFASHIONED,   ftn-CUbfta'd,  c    Kst 

■lOdiicd  by  art ;  havina  no  legular  tarn. 
UNFASHION  ABLY.  Ibi.fith'ftn44l4,  d. 

Not  according  to  ihe  (asMoo  ;  unaitftAj. 
To  UNFASTEN,  in-Ha'a'n,  v.a.4n.  Ti 

loose,  to  unfix. 
UNFATHERED,  in-irniir'd,  a.   FUkf- 

less,  having  no  father.    ^ 
UNFATHOMABLE^    in-ltTv'la.tU,  l 

Not  to  be  sanded  by  a  Knr ;  that  of  vUti 

the  end  or  exteiit  cannot  be  found. 
UNFATttOMABLY,  &n4tTii«&B4^> 

So  at  not  to  be  sounded. 
UNFATtfOM£D,&i4lTH^'d,a.    N«(t> 

h9  loanded. 
UNFATIOUED,  An.fit-t^^g'd',  a.    Vsnn- 

ried,  ontirrd. 
UNFAVOURABLE,  bi.flVdr44»U  «•  ^*^ 
rupitious. 
[FAVOURABLY,    fci.ftS^  l^>  •* 

Unkindly,  unpropitioaslj  ;  so  as  not  to  e***- 

tenance  or  support. 
UNFEARED,  &n.i^d',  a.    Not  aMfktii 

intrepid,  not  terrified ;  not  dreaded,  n*  •*■ 

garded  with  terror. 
UNFEASIBLE,  &n.ft's^.bl,  a.  4».   U 

practicable.  ,     ^       ,  .    . 

UNFEATHERED,6n-fSTH'ir'd,a.  Im^ 

aMos,  naked  of  frathen. 
UNFEATURED,  fin-fi'Ub6r'd,a.  V^ktad, 

wanting  reguUnty  of  foature*. 
UNEFD,  fin-fedV  a.     Not  su^^M  •* 

food. 
UNFEED,  &o.fM\  a.    Unpaid. 
UNFEELING,  &n.(Ulfaig,  a.     ' 

void  of  roeiital  sensibiliiy. 
UNFEIGNED,  6n4ln'j[ ,  a.    Nat  eo^» 

feited,  not  hypocritical,  real.  «iiicrfeb 
UNFEIONEDLY,    6n.rk'nid4A,  ai  !•«• 

Reall>,  sincerely,  withoaft  hjpocriij. 
UNFELT,  &n.fllf,  a.    Nat  folt,  Mt  P^" 

UNFENCED,  Jn-tfaar,  a.   M».    ^^^ 
of  fortiticatiun';  not  •arrooodcd  by  Ml  '*' 

UNFERMENTED,tn.fir-aBiat'i4««-  ^ 

fermeuted.         ,       ,     .^  ^_i**j 

UNFERTILE,  In-fir'tll,  a.    Not  fraiw 

not  pruJifidk. 
To  UNFETTER,  in-fft'tir,  a.  a.   Tt  •" 

chain,  to  free  frum  shackles. 
UNFIOURED,  &n-(1g'3r4r'd,  a.    B*prt«i** 

ini£  no  animal  form. 
UNFILLED,  An-ril'd', a.  Not«a«4«w<*^ 

Slied.  ^ 

FIRM,  in-rim;  a.    Waak^fuM*;  ■* 
■Ubie.  .      ..     ^  ..    »^« 

UNFIUAL,  i»-i1l>ll, «.    lteiitel»l>^^ 
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lot  broag^t  tfi  an  end,  not  broaght  tu  perfec- 

ioit,  uBperfrct,  wanting  the  l«»t  band. 

{FIT,  &D-(!t',  a.    Improper,  unsuitable; 

II  OHAlifed. 

UNFIT,  ftB-m',  B.  «.   To  diaqoalifV. 

{FITLY,  &B-i!ta^  «f.    Not  properly,  not 

oitably.  •     ^      • 

;  FITN  ESS,  ta.flt'nis,  f .  Want  of  quali- 

catkMM;  want  oC  prworictj. 

I FITTINO,  in-fit'tlng,  c  410.    Not  pro- 

^NPnC,  &n.ftkt',  r.  «.    To  looMn,  to 

take  let«  fa|t ;  to  make  flaid. 

rPIXED,  in-fikff,  ««    Wandering,  erra- 

Ick,  incAiittant,  yafrant ;  mit  delermioed. 

IFLEOOED,  in.MdJ'd',  a.  559.     That 

«•  not  yet  the  full  fomitara  ot.  Ceatbert, 

oang. 

IFLESUED,   in-flbbf,   c   169.      Not 

««hed,  not  teatoned  to  blood. 

fFOILED,&a-fiU'd',c    Unsnbdned,  not 

•at  to  tbr  worst. 

UNFOLD,  in-f&ld',  V.  a.   To  expand,  to 

ptead,  to  open ;  to  tell ;  to  declare  ;  tu  dU- 

over,  to  reveal,  to  display ,  to  set  to  view. 

•  FOLDING,  ia.fMdIng,  a.  410.  Direet- 

nf  toonlbld. 

UNFOOL,  in^iiF^v.  a.  To  restore  from 

oily. 

iFORBn>,ia-(tr;btd%    ,         \  ••  Not 

(FORBIDDEN,  AB.ftf.bid'd'n,i    proU- 

nted. 

fFORBn>DENNE8S,ia-ftr.bid'd'n^ 

L  State  of  being  enforbidden. 

^FORCED,  to-fArtf.  a.  00,  MO.    Not 

MBpelled,  not  oonstrained ;  not  impelled ; 

lot  fdgnad  i  not  violent ;  not  contrary  to 

TtoRCIBLE,  fa-f&f'ei.bl,  a.    Wasting 
itrmgth.  ,     ^ 

4FOR£BODINO,lA-(Afa-b&'dtng,a.  Oif- 

?I^REKN0WN,  in.l6re.n^',  a.    Not 

fofcteen  by  preacicnee. 

^TORESEEN,    in-C^re-eUn',    a.      Not 

koown  belure  It  happened. 

SF0RFQT£D,ftn^(tt4d,a.    NotfoP^ 

Kehed. 

^POROOTTEN,  fai-itr.g6t^*n,  a.     Not 

lost  to  mnaory. 

NPOROIVING,  ftn-ftr-girlaca.  Relent- 

lett,  implacable. 

^iPORMED.ia-f&rB'd',a.    Not  modified 

into  retalar  tbape.. 

KF0R8A&EN,in-itr-skVn,a.    Notde- 

•ened. 

NFORTIFIED,in.ftr't^flde,a.   Not  te. 

cared  by  walla  or  balwarkt ;  not  ttfviii^thened, 

infirm,  weak,  feeble  *,  wanting  tecoritiet. 

NPORTUNATB,  in-Af'tahA.nlt,  a.  01. 

Not  tacoefafal,  anprotperoat,  wanting  lock. 

NPORTUN  ATELY,&i.(Vtab&.nit.l^,  ad. 

NroBrtrNATENisS,  "*in-rtf'trfi&-nlt. 
••M.    m  Itick.^ 

^FOUGHT,  Jn-rtwf,  a.    Not  fought. 
^NPOULED,  &n.fUrd',  a.     UnpoUated, 

•»cofni|.led,notioilrd.  • 
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tJNPOUND,  lU-iSlad',  a.    Not  Ibvad,  not 

nit-l  with. 
UNFRAMABLE,  In-fri'ml-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 

nioolded. 
UNFRAMED,  in-fr&m'd',  a.    Not  formed, 

not  fashioned. 
UNFREQU£NT,&i.fr('kwlnt,a.    Vncom- 

mon,  not  happenint  •lten.^>Se«  Fremma, 
To  UNFREQUENT,  &n.fr^.kwlnf,  «.  a. 

Tw  leave,  tu  eeatb  to  frequml. 
UNFREQUENTED,    in-fr^-kwlnf^,    a. 

Ratelv  :risiied,  rarely  eiitered 
UN  FREQUENTLY,    in-fi^lcwint-l^,    ad. 

Not  c  tnmoiily.    . 
UNFRIENDED,  ftn-frfad'ta, a. 277.  Want- 
ing friends,  uticouutenanced. 
UNHUENDUNESS,    in-fr^ndli^ile,    f. 

Want  of  kindness,  want  of  Cavuar. 
UNFRIENDLY,  Qn-frinda^  a.    Not  bene- 

volent,  not  kind. 
UNFROZEN,  in4^s^  a.  lOS.    Not  con* 

gealed  to  ice. 
UNFRUITFUL,  in-frMfftl.  a.    NotpioU. 

fick  ;  not  frnctiferoot ;  nut  wrtUe ;  nut  pro- 
ducing good  effects. 
UNFULFILLED,  ftn-fftl-fil'd',  a.    Not  fal- 

filled. 
To  UNFURL,  in-fftrl',  V.  a.   To  expand,  to 

imfuld,  to  o|ien. 
To  UNFURNISH,  fin-fftr'nieh,  r.  a.   To  de* 

print,  to  strip,  to  divest ;  to  leave  naked. 
UNFURNISHED,  An-fftr'nleht,  a.    Not  ac- 

cumroodated  with  atenstls,  or  deoomted  with 

ornaments ;  onsoppHed. 
UNGAIN,  in-g&ne',        )    a.    Awliward, 
UNGAINLY,ftnKia«1^  (nnconth. 
UNOALLED,  ftn-gtwl'd',  a.    Unbart,  nn- 

woonded.  -       .     • 

UNGARTERED,  in-glr't&r'd,  a.     Being 

witboat  garters. 
UNGAlllEREp,   in-glTH'&r'd,  a.      Not 

UN31£N^l^!ftnJ^n'tr4.t2d,a.    Un- 

begotten,  having  no  beginiiiitg. 
UNGENERATIV£,in.J^'fir4-t]T,a.    Be* 

UNOE&EROUS,  in-J  jnlr-ii,  a.  Not  noble, 

not  iniienunus,  not  liberal ;  ignoannioas. 
UNGENIAL,  in-J^n^-Al,  a.    Not  kind  or 

favoorable  lo  nature. 
UNGENTLE,  ftn-jin'tl,  a.     Hank,  rmde, 

Un6eNTLEMANLY,  in.jfaUmln.U,ad. 

IlHberal,  not  becoming  a  geutleroan. 
UNGENTLENESS,  £i-jta'U.nif,f.  Hanh- 

new,  rudeness,  severity;   unkindness,  iuci- 

vilit/. 
UNGENTLY,   QB-Jintli,    ad.      Hartkly, 

rudely. 
UNGiSOMETRICAL,    in.ji-i-mlt\rMtAl« 

•    Not  affreeahly  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 
UNGILDED,  &n.gi'dk«  a.    Not  ovariaid 

wiib  gold. 
To  UNGIRD,  fin-ffrd'. «.  a.    To  kwea  any 

thing  bound  witb  a  girdle. 
UNOIRT,  &n.gifft',  a.    Loosely  dressed. 
UNGLORIFIED,    ia-gl^'ri-flda,    a.   SOI. 

Not  bcNioured,  net  asalied  vilb  pfaise  and 


adoration. 
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UNGLOVED,  Jn-giaVd',  a.  Having  the 
hand  naked. 

UNGIVINO,  fin^Mng,  a.  Not  bringing 
gifts. 

To  UNOLUE,  in-gl&'y  v.  a.  To  loose  anj 
thiiii;  cemeuted. 

To  UNGOD,  Jn-g6d',  ©.«.  To  direst  of 
divinity. 

UNGODLILY,in^6daM^,a4<.  Impioosly, 
wickedly. 

UNGODLINESS,  &n.g6d1^nb,  f.  Impi- 
ety,  wickedness,  neglect  of  God. 

UNGODLY,  &n-g^1fc,  c  Wicked,  negli- 
gent of  God  and  his  laws  ;  polluted  by  wick- 
edness.  

UNGORED,  in-gir'd',  a.  Unwoonded, 
unhurt. 

UNGORGED,  ^-g&ijM',  a.  Not  filled,  not 
sated 

UNGOVERNABLE,  fin-gftT'ftr-nA-bl,  a. 
Not  tu  be  ruled,  not  to  be  restrained ;  licen- 
tious, wild,  unbridled. 

UNGOVERNED,  &n-g&Y'drn'd,  a.  Being 
without  any  eovernmeut ;  not  regulated,  un- 
bridled, licentious. 

UNGOT,  Jn-g6t',  a.  Not  gained,  not  ac- 
quired ;  not  begotten. 

UNGRACEFUL,  un-grise'fai,  a.  Wanting 
elegance,  wanting  beauty. 

UNGRACEFULNESS,  ingWbe'f&l-nlfl,  t. 
Inelegance,  awkwardness. 

UNGRACIOUS,  in-grk'shis,  a.  Offensive, 
unpleasing  ;  unacce^itable,  not  favoured. 

UNG  RANTED,  fin-grintid,  a.  Not  given, 
not  vielded,  not  bestowed. 

UNGRATEFUL,  in-gT4te'f6l,  a.  Making 
no  returns,  or  making  ill  returns  ;  makhig  no 
returns  for  culture  ;  uupleasing. 

UNGRATEFULLY,  in-grite'fJU,  ad. 
With  ingratitude;  unacceptably,  unpleasingly. 

UNGRATEFULNESS,  fin-grheffil-n^s,  #. 
Ingratitude,  ill  return  for  good  ;  unaccepta- 
bleness. 

UNGRAVELY,  in-grkveli,  ad.    Without 

seriousness. 
UNGROUNDED,  fin-gri&n'did,  a.  Having 

no  foundation. 
UNGRUDGINGLY,     in-grSd'jlng-l*,    ad. 

Without  ill  will,  willingly,  heartily,  cheerfully. 
UNGUARDED,  fin-gydHdld,  a.    Careless, 

negligent. — See  Guard. 
UNHANDSOME,  fin-hin's&m,  a.  Ungrace- 

ful,  not  beautiful  ;  illiberal,  disingenuous. 
UNHANDY,  ftn-hind'^,  a.    Awkward,  not 

dexterous. 
UNHAPPY,  In-hlp'p^.  a.    Wretched,  ml- 

serable,  unfortunate,  calamitous,  distressed. 
UNHARMED,  &n-hinn'd',  a.    Unhurt,  not 

iivjured. 
UNHARMFUL,in.hirBf&l,a.  Innoxious, 

innocent. 
UNHARMONIOUS,    In-hir-m&'nl.&s,  a. 

Not  symmetrical,  disproportionate ;  oiunnsi- 

caJ,  ill  sounding. 
To  UNHARNESS,  ftn-hir'n^,  v.  a.     To 

loosa  frum  the  Iraoes ;  to  disarm,  to  divest  of 


UNHAZARDED,  ftn-hlz'&rd-^  c    ^ 

adventured,  not  nut  in  danger. 
UNHATCHED,  On-hiuht', «.  NotdisdMed 

from  the  eggs  ;  not  brooght  to  light. 
UNHEALTHFUL,&n-hllM'f&U«.  MorbU, 

unwholesome. 
UNHEALTHY,    fin-hllfV^,    «.      Skllj. 

wanting  health. 

To  UNHEART,  in-hirf,  v.  c  To  diicpt^ 
rage,  to  depress. 

UNHEARD,  &n.hlrd',  a.  Not  percnn^ 
by  tlie  ear  ;  not  vouchsafed  an  audtt-ticr.  i^ 
known  in  celebration  ;  unheard  uf.  Dbsc>« 
not  known  by  fame  ;   nnpreoedcnted.— Sa 

UNHEATED,  fin-h^tld,  a.   Not  Bade  bL 

UNHEEDED,  An-h^M'M  a.  DisiegaiM 

not  thought  worthj  of  notice. 

UNHEEDING,  fin-hii^'lng,  a,  41©.    ?i^ 

gligent,  careless. 
UN  HEED  Y,   ftnhiid'^   a.      Precipifatt 

suddfn. 
UNHELPED,  fto-hllpf,a.  t59.  Unaiiist:< 

having  no  auxiliary,  unsof^portrd. 
UNHELPFUL,  in-hflpfil,   a.    Giriaffei 

n^^istance. 
UNHEWN,  fin-h&ne',  part.  «.     Vol  hewi 
UNHIDEBOUND,  fin-hldelwond,  a.    Ui 

of  maw,  capacious. 
To  UNHINGE,  dn-hlnje*.  r.  a.     To  tir^ 

from  tlie  hinges  ;  to  displace  by  vt<4encr .  ■- 

disC'ver,  to  confuse. 
UNHOLINESS,  fin-hAl^-n#s,  s.     l»pWn 

profaneiioss,  wickedness. 
UNHOLY,  in-hAni,  a.    ProliiBe,  not  ^ 

lowed  ;  iropi'>us,  wicked. 
UNHONOURED,  &tt-6n'B&rM,  a.    SMr^ 

garded  with  veneration,  nut  ccte healed  ;  ^ 

treated  with  respecU 
To  UNHOOP,  in-hWp',  r. «.    T6  dittst  *f 

UNH?)iPED,  Jn-hApf ,  a.  M».  Not  txftttl 

greater  than  hope  had  promised. 
UNHOPEFUL,  in-hApe'fdl,  c.     Soeh  si 

leaves  no  room  to  hope. 
To  UNHORSE,  in-hirse',  e.a.     Tohftt 

from  a  horse,  to  throw  from  tlie  saddle. 
UNHOSPrrABLE,&n-h4s'p^a-b»,a.  M- 

fording   no    kindness  or    entcrtaiuBrt*  *' 

strangers.  ^  ^ 

UNHOSTILE,  in-hAs'tH,  a.  140.    NoCfc^ 

longing  to  an  enemy. 
To  UN  HOUSE,  in-hJAxe*,  t.  a.  To  idn 

from  the  habitation. 
UNHOUSED,   fin-hUz*d',   «.     H«aeUA 

wanting  a  house  ;  haviiur  n"  sMlled  hmmtMm^ 
UNHOUSELED,  &n-ho&'srd,a.  NothanN 

the  sacrament 
UN  HUMBLED,  &n-6m^rd,  a.  «•.    S^ 

humbled.not  touched  with  shame  or  c^^mwm 
UNHURT,  in-hirt',  a.    Free  ffu»  harm. 
UNHURTR%  An-hirf n&U a.    Ina«i*» 

harmless,  doing  no  harm, 
UNHURTFULLY,  &n.h&rti4l4,  a^  Witfc- 

out  harm,  innoxiouslv. 
UNICORN,  y&^^kim,  f.     A  beait  tW 

has  only  one  horu  j  a  bird. 
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FORM,  y^'n^Ann,  a.  Keeping  its 
our»  siiniUr  toiitelf;   conforming  to  one 

FORMTTY.  yh^nhf^mUh,  ad.  Re 
ublanc«  to  iuelf,  even  teiioar;  conformity 
'»!!«  iMltrrii,  resemblance  of  one  tu  anuUier. 
FORMLY,y6'D^fSrm.|^.a<*.  Without 
imtlofi,  in  ancveti  tcnour ;  witliout  diversi- 
<»f  t'nc  from  another. 

:MA0INABLE,  fin-lm-mldjln-lbl,  a, 
t  io  hr  iiiiaginrd  by  the  fancy. 
MAOINABLY,     fin-lm-midjlo-l-bli, 

Niit  to  be  iniairined. 
MITABLE,  fin-fm'^.a-bl,  «.    Not  to 

trnitated. 

MMORTAL.    fin-loi-inJr'lll,  a.     Not 

•  f»rti«l.  luortal. 

MFAIRABLE.  fin.lm-pi'rl-bl,  d.    Not 

>Ie  to  wR^tc*  or  dimiiiMiion. 

MPEACHED,  iu-im.piitsht,  a.  S59. 

I  acc»i*rd. 

MPOKTANT,  fln-Im.pJr^iit,*.    Ai- 

iiti|»  no  air«  ««rHigTjit\. 

VIPORTUNED,  4n.!m.pSr.tiDM',  a. 
t  ii.licifed,  not  Uuted  tu  compliance. 
MPROVABLE,  iu-Jm-prWf'd.bU  «. 
npablf*  t»f  meii(tralinn 
MFROVABLENHSS.  ^ ^D-Tm-prMW. 
n^,  •.  Quality  of  not  being  improvable. 
M  PROVED,  fin.Jm.prWr'd',  m.  Not 
tie  ntore  knowing ;  not  taught,  not  meii- 
ird  hT  inttrnction. 

NCREASABLE,  fin-ln-kr^'il.bl,  a. 
miftinr  ni»  incrrate. 

NDIFFERENT,    ftn-in^im^r-lnt,    «. 
rttal,  leintnc  to  a  tide. 
NDUSTRIOU8,     4ii-ln^4f'ui..ii,    a. 
t  diliftnit,  not  laboriou*. 
NFLAIVTMABLF^&n-In.tlimW.bl,  a. 
t  capable  of  being  M-t  4m  fire. 
NFLAMED,  Aa-ln-fllmd',  a.    Not  act 

fire. 

N  FORMED,    Jn.?B-fJrm'd',    a.      Un- 

l£hl,  ttninslrocted  ;   unammated,  not  enli- 

NGENUOUS,  6n.fe.J?n'&.is,  a.  lU 
rra!.  disingenuous. 

NHABITABLF^  in-In-hlblt-l-bl.  a. 
fir  in  He  inhnbitrd. 

NHABITABLENESS,  6n.?n.hib'?t4. 
n^s, ».  Incapacity  of  beinjc  inhabite<l. 
Nf lABlTED,  fin.!n.h4b1t^,  a.    Hav- 

no  dwellrrs. 

VJURED,  fin.fn'jir'd,  a.    Unhurt,  suf. 

ina  no  h«nn. 

N8CRIBED,  4n.Jn.ikrlb*d'.  a.   Having 

inscription. 

N SPIRED,  Aii.?n-fiplr*d',  a.     Not  hav. 

'  rrcrived  any  superoataral  instruction  «ir 

rminatioii. 

NSTRUCTED,  An-Ta-atrik't^,  a.    Not 

iirbt,  not  lielped  by  in«iructif>ii. 

NSTRUCTIVP^&n.Jn.«trfik'ifT.tt.  Not 

nfrrrinf  anv  iropnivrnient. 

INTELUGFJs't,     inln-tini-.jM     a. 

>!  kiinwiiiit,  not  skilful. 

I NTELLIGIBILITY,      inin  t^lW-j*. 

l>-t^  «.     Ouality  of  not  being  intelli- 


UNINTELLIOTBLE,  in-fnt^H^ji-bU   «. 

Not  such  as  oin  be  nndfrstocd. 
UNINTELUGf  BLY.  an-ln-t^n^jt-bli',  a<f. 

Not  to  be  uiidirr9Ui«»d. 
UNINTENTIONAL,   fin-ln-lln'shfin-ll,  a. 

Not  desist .ed.  hup^»«-ntii|r  wiih'MiiHfiigu. 
UNINTERESTED,  un-in'tir-^i-l^d,  a.  Not 

having  interest. 

UNINTERMITTED,    ftnln-tlrmU't^,    a. 

Continued,  not  intrrmptf  d. 
UNINTERMIXED,     in-in-tlrmllul',     a. 

Not  mingtrd. 
UNINTERRUPTED,  Sn-lntlr-rfip't^,  a. 

Not  broktrii.  not  interrupted. 
UMNTERRl^PTEDLY,  in-Tn-tlr-rip't^l- 

1^,  ad.     Without  intermption. 
UNINTRENCHED,  fin-in-tr&aht',  a,  WO. 

Not  intrenclied 
UNIN\TST10ABLE,  in-in-vei t^-gl-bl,  a. 

Not  to  bv  vsrchf  d  c  ut. 
UNINVITED,  in-in-vl't^d,  a.    Not  asked. 
UNJOINTED,  iiu.joio  tZd.  a.     Disjointed, 

•eparalcd  ;  bavin^  ii4i  articulation. 
UNION,  y&'ni-in,  a.  8.    The  act  of  jolnin;: 

two  or  more  ;  concord,  conjunction  ufutii.d  or 

interesu. 
UNIPAROUS,  y4.n?p'pk.r&»,  a.  518.  Brlnj;. 

ing  one  at  a  birth. 
UNISON,  y&'n^i^n,a.    Sounding  iilom*. 
UNISON,  rA'n^-sAn,  t.     A  tiring  tii;it  haa 

the  same  sound  with  anoilier  i  a  single  uii\  u- 

ried  note* 
UNIT,  y&'nlt,  t .  8.  S!>,  4W.    One ;  the  least 

number,  or  the  rnot  uf  numbers. 
To  UNITE,  y&-nlte',  e.  a.    To  join  t»vo  or 

moro  into  one  ;  to  make  to  a^rre  ;  to  make  to 

adhere  ;  to  join  ;  to  join  lu  interest. 
To  UNITE,  yA-nltc',  r.  a.    To  Join  in  an 

act,  to  concur,  to  act  in  coucrrt ;  to  coalrscf*, 

to  (>e  cenMnted,  to  he  coosulidaied  ;  tu  grow 

inti*  one. 
UNITEDLY,  y&.nl'tia.l^,  ad.   With  onion, 

to  as  to  join. 
UN1TER,  y&-nh&r,  a.  08.    The  person  or 

thing  that  unites. 
UN1TION,  y&-nitb'dn,  a.   The  net  or  power 

of  uniting,  conjinictimu 
UNITIVE,  yi'ni-tiv,  a.    Having  the  power 

of  nnitini;. 
UNITY,  yd'n^-t^,  t .  8.    The  state  of  bein^ 

one  ;  concord,  cimjunction  ;    aitreeinrnt,  uni- 

fiirmity  ;  principle  of  dramattck  writini!,  bj 

which  the  tenour  of  the  sti»ry,  and  pr«ipr»etj 

of  represenuiion,  are  preserved. 
ITNIVALVE,  yli'n^.vilv,  a.     Having  ob« 

shell. 
UN  JUDGED,  *n.jHj'd',  a.  859.    Not  jn- 

dicially  determined. 
UNIVPJISAL,  yin^-v&r'sll.  a. 8.    Gene- 

ral,  extending  to  all ;    total,  whole  ;   nut  par- 

ticnUr,  omprisinc  all  particttlars. 
UNn^RSAL,  yfi-n^-vir'all,  f.  The  whole, 

the  generti  *v«irni. 
UNIVEItSALlTY,    yA-ni-v^-slr^t*.     a. 

Not  iiaiticularity,  gvucraiiiy,  eitcnsiou  to  the 

whole. 
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UNIVERfiALLY,      y^-n^.Tir'siU,      mi. 

Tfirouf;lioQt  the  whole,  witliout  exception.    ' 
UNIVERSE,  jdiih-ybse,  $.  8.  The  genena 

lystero  of  tilings. 
UNIVERSITY,  yd-nh-yiM'tk,  i .  A  ichool 

where  all  the  arts  and  facultiet  are  (au|ehtand 

studied. 
UNIVOCAL,  yA.nlv'A-klil,  a.     Having  one 

nteaiiing;   certain,  regular,  pursuing  alwajrs 

one  tenour. 
UNIVOCALLY,  yA-nlv^vA-kfiU.  ad.     In 

one  term,  in  one  sen»e  ;  in  one  tenuur. 
UNJOYOUS,  in-jii  &8,  a.    Not  gay,  not 

cheerfni. 
UNJUST,  ftn-jitt',  «.    Iniquitous,  contrary 
'    to  equity,  contrary  to  justice. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE,  fin-J&a't^.n.t.bl,  a.  Not 

to  be  defended,  not  to  m  jostified. 
UNJUSTIFIABLENESS,  t'tii.j&i't^f1.|.b]. 
nls,  ••    The  quality  of  not  being  justi- 
fiable. 
UNJUSTIFIABLY,  ftn-j6s't*.fl4-bl*,  ad 
.    In  a  manner  not  tu  be  j  ustilied. 
UNJUSTLY,  in-jista^,  «L    la  a  nuuer 

contrary  to  right. 
UNKED,  ioffkid^  a.    Uacouth,  itksoiie, 
against  the  grain. 

t^  This  word  Is  act  hi  J«hn*Hi ;  hmt  by  i(S  kavfof 
a  place  la  Jonlu,  Skinner,  Philips,  A»h,  and  Bar 
clay.  It  seems  f«  haw  |ieca  uoee  a  llvlni;  partbnhe 
laDKnsf «.  It  i»  at  prrseat,  however,  only  krsrrt  In  f  he 
moQth*  of  the  valg  ar,  from  wbkli  sut«  (tw  words  rvef 
retani  Into  good  uMge.  Joniot  explains  It  by  aoHturjf, 
and  wiih  great  probability  supposes  It  Is  a  corroptiou 
^tmem€h;  bat  Skiaaer  spells  H  unkir&rd^  uq<\  «a>s 
It  Is  atlifht  alteration  of  sense  fron  the  1  catonle  (/i^t» 
Am0Cr,wliirb  signlfles  a  monster,  a  terrible  or  horrible 
thing, as  soUiude  Is  snppose<^  to  be.  \Vbatcver  Its  cty- 
■lology  may  be,Hsntiliiy  «Aa  scarcely  be  dispafed:  tor 
It  has  a  shade  of  meaning  pecaUar  to  itself,  which  ex- 
presses a  disagreeable  passive  state  arising  from  aeon- 
curreuce  of  Janiae  rlrcuiokiaocM.  Thos  we  sometimes 
hesr  the  common  people  ftiy,  I  foontl  myself  very 
UMktd;  H  was  very  umked  to  dn  su.  How  Ihoagh 
triumm  Is  Uie  nearcH  word,  aad  nilghl  sapply  the  se. 
coad  phrase,  it  is  qaite  Incompatible  with  the  Arst : 
uor  is  it  a  perfrct  eqalvaleot  to  i»iileed  in  the  accowl ; 
far  irksome  Implies  a  mach  more  dlMgreeahle  slate 
than  umkrd,  which  seems  to  mean  a  disagreeable  state 
arialaf  from  obstacle,  and  therefoie  seen^s  to  form  a 
mitidle  se«sc  octween  uncouth  and  hrksonu.  In  this 
•ense  the  word  appttrs  to  have  been  nsetl  by  Charles 
Batler,  of  M-^fdalen  Cotlfge,  Oxtbrd,  Wi  his  finf^lsh 
Grammar,  1(^34,  where,  speaking  of  the  neeassity  of 
altering  th«*onhn^raplty,  be  says,  "  Xevertbi-lMs,  n» 
powerful  it  the  tyrant  Cusfom,  opposiag  and  over* 
swaying  right  and  resMm,  ibat  I  dp  easily  believe  this 
Dttle  change  (tho jgh  Aever  so  ricbt.  reasonable,  and 
prottaMc)  vill  seem  to  some  barah  and  unkrd  at  U>c 
arst:  bat,  after  a  while,  being  innred  tbcmuito,  | 
•appose  tliev  will  rather  wonder,  how  ooraitcient,  elo. 
oacnt.  noble  laagnage.  In  other  respects  eonalitlng 
the  best,  eonid  suloog  endure  the**-  gross  and  disgrace* 
M  bartarlsos*.*'— Prr/ece  /«  tkt  Reader. 
To  UNKENNEL,  inkln'nfl,  r.  a.  99.  To 
drive  fmin  its  Itole  ;  to  rouse  from  its  secrecy 
or  retreat. 
UNKEPT,  i^klpf ,  0.    Not  kept,  not  re- 

tained ;  unobserved,  unobeyed. 
UNKIND,  In-kylnd',  m.  100.    Not  iaToura- 

ble.  oiit  beiievoleiit. — See  Giii^. 
UNKINDLY,  «n-kylnda*,  «.    Unnatural, 
contrary  to  iiatare  ;   malifinant,  unfa wmra ble. 
UNKINDLY,    An-kylndlt,   O.     Witliout 
Mndnass,  without  atfectioo. 


UNKINDNESS,  b4;3rWhJs,«.  M| 

nity,  ili.wai,  wmf  oTait^lioQ. 

ToUNKINO,iik^Wit>«-   Tbli|Mi^ 

n>yalty. 

UNKISSED,  ift-kiaf ,  c    Nat 
UNKNIOHTLY»  fto^itAl^a. 

a  knif  ht 
T6UNKNIT,  &mA;  r. «,    Tiwpw- 

to  separate ;  to  opetu 
UNKLE,   finglcl,  «.  properly  Vmk, « 

Tile  brother  uf  a  father  or  mother. 
To  UNKNOW,  in-nA',  r.  a,   T^tmt-^ 

know. 
UNKNOWABLE,  fts-ii^l-b],  a.   Ifohh 

known. 
UNKNOWING,  Ja-nAInK,  a.    ^m 

not  knowing  ;  not  practised,  notqeaaiei 
UNKNOWINGLY,  ftBHiAWli,ad.  |^ 

ratitiv,  without  kuowlMge. 
UNKNOWN,  hkmU^^  «.     Not  faA 

greater,  thaa  binsagined^  •othavmfsae 

tation  ;'  wiihiHit  commttnicatiQa. 
UNLABOURED,  io-Ui^ir'd,  a.    K«(^ 

dutred  by  labour  ;   not  cultivated  kj  Bt<e 

Sfioiitaneotts,  vtiluutary. 
to  UNLACE,  fin-liae',  r.  «•    Tata*' 

tiling  fastened  with  strings. 
Uo  UNLADE,*  4n-Utd«',  a.  a.     Tto 

fn>m  tJie  vessel  which  carries;  to  ei^ 

that  which  carries ;  to  put  out. 
UNLAID,  &D.l4de',  m.     Not 

fixed  ;  not  paci6ed,  ritst  stilled. 
UNLAMENTED,  im^i-miiAlir  ^   ^ 

deplored. 
ToUNLATCH,ftii.lllah',a.a.   l^***^ 

lifting  op  the  latch. 
UNLAWFUL,  ftn-liw^,  a.   Ciift«T" 

law,  not  permitted  by  tlie  Uw. 

UNLAWFULLY,  ta4iw^fllA4  JL' 

manneroeiitrary  tolaw  or  fifhljti^"*"^' 

not  by  marriage. 
UNLAWFULNESS, an-Uwrtl^*^  C* 

trariety  to  law.  ^^ 

To  UNLEARN,  iA'Um%  a.a.  T*"* 

to  disuse  what  has  been  learned. 
UNLEARNED,  Inljenid,  a.    ^J? 

not  infbrroed,  not  mstruetcd ;  ^Pf^ 

study,  not  known;  not  saitaWr  ^•'""^ 

nian.—— See  Leamad* 
UNLEARNEDLY,  hnAi^i^^  ^  M 

norantly,  grfissly.      ,      ,      ,  ..  ^ 

UNLEAVENED,     Ja-U^'ria'd,   «^ 

Not  fermented,  not  mixed  with  fcf*««" 

matter. 
UNLESS,  8B.lla',can;.   Eicept,  if*»«.*^ 

posing  that  not.  . 

UN  LESSONED,  in.lJaVB'd,  a.  !••»  •* 

Not  Uught  ^ 

UNLETTERED,  Jnlft'tir^d, a. Calftfa* 

untaucht. 
UN  LEVELLED,  Sn.ljT'Jl'd,  a.  405.    I*' 

cut  even. 
UNLIBIDINOUS,  Jn-l^bldln^  «•    ^ 

iustfuU 
UNLICENSED;  ftn-lPaittt. a.    BmM* 

regular  petaiissintt. 
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UNMANAGEABLE,     &B.ioAB^JI-bt»    «. 

Nut  maiiaiE^ablr,  notCMilv  KvremefL 
UNMAN  AGED,  4n-inln'l4j'd,  «.  80.    Not 
bri'kcn  hy  iiiirsemAOthip ;  not  lotortd,  not 
tducalfd.  -         .      ,  .,  ^ 

UNMANLIKE,  inmlnllke,   J  «.    Unbo- 
UNMANLY,  in-minl^,  S     coming  a 

mail,  efTrniinatr. 
UNMANNERED,in.m4n'nOr*d,a.    Bude, 

hrutnl,  uncivil.  >      *      ■     » 

UNMANNERLINESS,  4n-min'n6f-l*.n««, 


UNM  tJNM 

^r  J6X,  n6t  ie*-dibo  171,  tSb  ITS,  blU  ITt-^ft  tW-pMnd  tlt^-lMa4M,  this  4flt» 

LICKED,  inJikf,  a.  359.    Shapelen, 

LIoStED,  Jn-lVtid,  a.    Not  kindled, 
.t  vc  Qo  fire. 

LIKE,  ftn-like',  a.    Disiimilar,  having 
>  rr ic«bUiiCe  ;    improbabie.  uiilikcljr*  not 

IjnueUHOOD.  ftn.ltitc1*.bad,     7 

LIKELINES8,  in-llkelen^,        J  '• 

ipfuhabiliiy. 

JKELY,    4n-llken^,   a,      IinproUblc, 

t  toeh  aa«aa  be  reaAoiiably  expected  ;  a  't 

>niiBinKanv  parttciiUr  eT^-iit. 

JKENE8S,  An-Uke^nb,  t.    Di«simili- 

\e,  waiit  of  reterobUnce. 

JMITABLE,    &n-llm1t4-bl,   a.     Ad- 

tiing  no  bounds. 

J  MIXED,  4n-lhnit4d,  a.    Having  no 

iinds,  having   no   limits  ;     undefined,    not 

inded  by  proper  exceptiont,  uncuufioed, 

I  re«tr«ined.       ,      ,     ,    ,      . 

.1MIT£DLY,&n.|WU-^-l^,ad.  Bonnd- 

ily,  without  bounds. 

.INEAL,  &ii-lln'Ml,a.  US.  Not  coming 

the  order  of  succession. 

NUNK,  &ii-llnk',  r.  d.    To  untwiat,  to 


Brcacii  of  c\y  ililj 
MANNERL 
bred,  not  civil. 


Iilv. 
UNMANNERLY,  in-mln'nJr-lt,  «.     HI. 

Noteol- 


Nolob- 
HkTinf 


.IQUIFIED,  fin-lfkV^-flde,   a.     Un- 

Ired,  tttidissolved. 

NLOAD,   ftn-lAde',  v,a.     To  disbur- 

I.  to  eaonermte  ;   to  put  off  any  tiling  bur- 

i«ofpe. 

N  LOCK,  *ii-lik',  V,  0.    To  open  what 

hot  with  a  lock.    ,      ,.       , 

^OK£D.FOR,inpli6kffor,a.    Unex- 

led,  not  f«»reteen. 

N  LOOSE,  4n-lJ6M',r.o.    To  loooo. 

As  omr  iMeparable   prep^iiUon  tm  U  always 

r«  and  aever  latantivr,  Uk«  the  Latin  In,  tbls 

t)MM(b  sopfwrted  by  food  aiKhoriiirt,  it  llk«  s 

»«•  rrdsortaaey.  two  negatives. 

OVF.D,  in-lftv'd',  a,  85».     Not  loTod. 

OVELINES9,  in-lfivl^-nia,  f.     Un- 

ableness,  ioability  to  crratc  love. 

OVELY,  An-livl^,  «.     That  cannot 

lie  lovfi.  ,       ,     .    .  ... 

LXKILY,  in.l6k'M^,  ^.     Unfortu- 

riy.  by  ill  lltck.. 

UX:kV,     fc-lJk4,    «.      Unforttmate, 

ducing  unliappiness ;  unhappy,  roisarable, 

ject  to  frrqurnt  roi^furtune*  ;  slicittly  mis- 

rvnua,  RMachievottsly  wag)H*h     "■ 

j«P'ci(M>s.  •      J       « 

USTROUS,  6n-l6a'trOa,  a. 

md«>ur.  warning  lustre. 

fNLUTE,  fin-l4t<  ».  a.     To  teparata 

mU  closed  wich  chyiaical  cement. 

lADE,  &ii-m4de',  a.     Not  yet  formed, 

crratrd  ',    def>rived  of  form  or  <|ualiti«s  ; 

itte«4  Co  bp  fvade. 

IAIMED.4a.mluB*d',a.   Not  deprived 

inv  easettiiml  part. 

1  AKABI.R,  in-mllLl-bl,  a-    Not  poa- 

>  It*  he  mmH^ 

NM  A  R  B,  4n-mlke',  r.  a.  To  deprive 
lusTitir*  before  possessed. 
NBtAN,  ftn-mln',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of 
cotistitaent  qualities  of  a  hunMui  being,  as 
MO  i  %»  eoMscalate ;  lo  break  inio  ioeto- 
ioa^lodcJMt 

on 


ill-omened, 
Wanting 


UNMANURED,  in-ml-nlii'd',  a. 
tivsted. 

UNMARKED,  ftn-mirkt',  a.  U9. 
served,  noi  regarded. 

UNMARRIED,  &n.mlrMd,a«S81. 
no  hasb|Uid,  or  no  wife. 

To  UNMASK,  fin-misk',  r.  a.    T^  atrip  off 
m  roask  ;  to  vtrip  of  any  disguise. 

UNMASKED,  in-mlakf ,  a.  SS9.     Naked, 
open  til  the  view.  ,     •    * 

UN  MASTER  ABLE,    in-mia'tWl-bl,    a. 
Unomquerabie  ;  not  lo  be  subdued. 

UNM  ASTERED,  6n.«ila't&ff'd,  a.  Not  tub- 
riued ;  not  conquerable. 

UNMATCHABLE,  in-mitrii'l-bl,  a.    Vu- 
parailrlcd.  unequalled. 

UNMATCHED,  6nHnAtabf,  a.    Matokleaf, 
having  no  match  or  equal. 

UNMEANING,  in-mi'nlag,  m.  410.     Ex- 
pressing no  meaning. 

UNMEANT,  4n-mtof ,  a.    Not  intended. 

UNMEASURABLE,    in-m&di'4f4-bl,    a. 
Bouudiess,  onlHJunded.  ,      -     ,  _ 

UNMEASURED,    4n-roHh'ftr'd,   a.      Im- 
mense, infinite ;  not  measured,  plenttfol. 

UNMEDITATED,  in-mld'^-ti-tid,  a.   Not 
formed  by  previous  thoufrbt. 

UNMEDLED,  in-mldWd,  a.  S59.     Not 

touched,  n<»t  altered.  

«•  TkU  word  Is  tMpropeHy  spelt  b<rtb  ^Tj^bMua 

and  Sbrrtdao.    It  oofkt  lo  be  wrluea  UmmrdmtS  — 

Sec  CWItf. 

UNMEET,  fin-mWf ,  a.   Not  fit,  not  proper, 
UN  MELLOWED,   fin-mJllAde,    a.      Nat 

fiillv  ripened.  .....      ^ 

UNMeLTED,  &a.milf«d,  a.    VndiiMlTed 

UNMENTlONED,in.min'abJn*d,a.    Not 

told,  not  named.  *.    .a     .i».i 

UN  MERCH  ANTABLE,&o.mir^hln-li-bl, 

m.     Unsaleable,  not  vendible. 
UNMERCIFUL,  ftnm^r'i^-fil,  a.     Cmel, 

severe,  incleiwenl ;  unconscionab'e.eiorbtlanl. 
UNMERCIH^LLY,     in-m*f'»*-f4l4,    ad. 

WithtNit  mercy,  without  tenderness. 
UNMERC1FULNES8,  in-m*r'a*-ffil-n*i, «. 

Indemeticv.  cruelty. 
UNMERITED,  in-mMt^d,  a.     Not  da- 

sarved.  not  ..bulned  otl^erwise  than  by  favoar. 
UNMERITABLE,  tnmir'W.bl,  a.    Hav-  . 

Ing  no  desert.  ,  i,    i^     f 

UNMERITEDNES8,  fcwairU-M^kis  • 

Stale  of  beiiig  undeserved. 
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UNN  UNO 
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VNMILRED,  fin^llkl',  c    Not  milked. 
UNM1 NDED,  &ii.iiiliKl'ld,  a.    Not  heeded, 

not  regarded. 

UNMINDFUL,  fin-mindful,  a.  Not  heed- 
ful, uot  regardful,  negligent,  inattentive. 

To  UNMINGLE,  un-ming'gl,  ».  «.  605.  To 
separate  things  mixed. 

UNMINOLED,  &n.iiibg'gi;d,  a.  S69.  Pare, 
not  vitiated  hy  anj  thing  mingled. 

UNMIRY,  un-ml'r^,  a.  Not  fooled  with 
dirt. 

UNMITIGATED,  ftn-mlt'e-gi^,  a.     Not 

softened. 

UNMIXED,    7  fin-mlUr,   d.    S59.      Not 
UNMIXT,       S     mingled  with  any  thing, 


pore, 

UNMOANED,fin-mi]i'd',a.  Not  lamented. 

UNMOIST,  fin-mSJflt',  a.    Not  wet. 

UNMOISTENED,  ftn-m^'sVd,  «.  359. 
Not  made  wet. 

UNMOLESTED,  in-mi-llsf&l,  a.  Free 
fram  disturbance. 

To  UNMOOR,  An-mSir',  v,  a.  To  loose 
from  land,  bv  taking  up  the  anchors. 

UNMORALIZED,  fin-m6i^-llz'd,  a.  Un- 
tutored  bv  morality. 

UNMORTGAGED,  &n-mor'glidj'd,  a.  90. 
Not  mortgaged. 

UN  MORTIFIED,  fin-mJr'te-ftde,  a.  Not 
subdued  by  sorrow  and  severities. 

UNMOVEABLE,  fin-miiv  A-bl,  o.  Sach 
as  cannot  be  removed  or  altered. 

UNMOVED,  fin-m^v'd',  a.  Not  put  out 
of  one  place  into  another  ;  not  changed  in  re- 
solution ;  not  aflfected,  not  touched  with  any 
|.as»ioii;  unaltered  by  passion. 

UN  MOVING,  fin-roWMng,  a.  410.  Having 
no  motion  :  having  no  power  to  raise  the  pas- 
sions, unnlfrctiog. 

To  UNMOULD,  fin-mild',  t.  o.  To  change 
us  to  the  form. — See  Mould* 

UNMOURNED,  fin-mim'd',  a.  Not  la- 
mented, not  deplored. 

To  UN  MUFFLE,  &n-mirfl,r.  a.  To  put  off 
a  coverioe  from  the  facf. 

To  UNMUZZLE,  fin-m^«'zl,  r.  «.  To  loose 
from  a  niuzzlt*. 

UNMUSICAL,  fiu-mfi'zi-Ul,  «.  Not  har- 
monious, nut  phasing  by  sound. 

UNNAMED,  fin-nlim'd',  a.  Not  mentioned. 

UNNATURAL,  fin-ndt't^hft-rd),  a.  Contra- 
ry to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon instincts;  acting  «»ithout  the  atfcciions 
implanted  by  nature  ;  forced,  not  agreeable 
to  the  real  «tate 

UN N ATUR ALNESS,fin-n4t'tshfi.r4l-nis,  i . 
Cootrariety  to  nature. 

UNNATURALLY,  fin-nit'tshfi-rll-*,  ad. 
In  opposition  to  nature. 

UNNAVIGABLE,  fin-nlv '^pi-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  passed  by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

UNNECESSARILY,  fin.ne»'R^8-»l-ri-U,«d. 
Without  necessity,  without  need. 

UNN  ECESS  A  RI N  ESS,  fin-nls'tls-si-r^ 
nis,  8.     Needlessness. 

UNNECESS^jqL     &n.n^8'8&-a-r^,      a 

.  Heedless, --^^      ^Vyf  (<**• 


UNNEIGHBOURLY,  &B.iil>ir4^,  l!4 

Not  kind,  not  suiubie   iu  the  Mb  «  i 
ntrighUtur. 

UNNERVATE,  fin-nlr'vit,  «.  9L    V«»4 

feeble. 
To  UNNERVE,  fin-i!lrr',r.«.  Toto^^ 

to  en  feeble 
UNNERVED,  fin-n^rv'd',..    Weak>    i 
UNNOBLE,  fio-ni'bl,  «.      Meaa,  ifKi 

nious,  ignoble. 
UNNOTED,  fin-n^t^,  a.     N«t  oUrr  I 

not  regarded. 
UNNUMBERED,  &n-o5in'bir-d,  t    k: 

roerable. 
UNOBSEQUIOUSNESS,  im-^b-^W  ^ 

n^8,  s.     Incompliance,  dis(*b«di<-iicr. 
UNOBEYED,   fin-A-bkd«r%    «.   059.     v 

obeyed. 
UNOBJECTED,    fin-flb-jlk't^,    «.    v 

charged  as  a  fHult. 
UNOBNOXIOUS,  fin-ib-ii6k'«hfi4,c  v 

liable,  not  exposed  to  anv  t»urt. 
UNOBSERVABLE,     fii-ib-*^  vl-K   ^ 

Not  to  be  observed. 

UNOBSERVANT,  UIl.4b.x^f^^:nt,c   ^ 

obsequious  ;  not  attentive. 
UNOBSERVED,  fin-^b-airr^d ,  a.    N- • 

garded,  not  attended  lu. 
UNOBSERVING,  fin-db-zlrViag,  a.   ta 

tentive,  not  heedful. 

UNOBSTRUCTED,      fin-ib-strfik  tei  ^ 

Not  hindered,  not  9toppe<1. 
UNOBSTRUCnVE,     fiB-ib-ttr^-Df 

Nut  raising  any  obstacle. 
UNOBTAINED,    &ii-6b-tiii*d',     «.    ^ 

gained,  not  acquired. 
UNOBVIOUS,  in-ib'T^^, «.   Notw*^ 

occurring. 
UNOCCUPIED,  ia-dklti-plde,  a.     ^> 

possessed. 
UNOFFERED,  fin-irffir'd,  «.     N«<  »- 

posed  to  acceptance. 
UNOFFENDING,  ftn-if-fend'lag.a.Hfi* 

le%s,  innocent ;  sinless,  pure  from  laaiL 
To  UNOIL,  hnM\  r.  a.      To  free  fi«  ^ 
UNOPENING,     &n.^'p*nlBS,     a.     ^ 

opening. 
UNOPERATTVE,  fin-4p'&-l.tlv,  a.   P^ 

docing  no  effects. 
UNOPPOSED,  &ii-^p-pA«*d',  a.    S««  '• 

countered  by  anv  h^siihty  or  obstncis* 
UNORDERLY,  Jn-ir'dir-lr,  a.  Dijaf*^ 

irregular. 
UNORDINARY,  in-or'd^^.r*,   *    t» 

common,  unusual. 
UNORGANIZED,  fin-ir'giii.UUa    H-* 

ing  no  pan  instrumental  l**  tbe  no«n»i^^ 

of  the  test. 
UNORIGINAL,  fin^-rvl'j^-all,      . 
UNORIGINATED,  fin-^r.d'>i-»i4r<. 

Havins  iio  birth,  uneeofratnl. 
UNORTHODOX,  fin-^lU-diilc»,  «-   ^ 

holding  pure  doctrine. 
UNOWED,  fio-Ade',  a.    Hatiac  ■•  •«*' 

Oat  of  use. 
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nut  rr?M<i«l' 
ryNCMBE»0),ts«^^ 

UNOBSEQPIOR^' 

r.\OB£VEP,  ^ ' 

rsmfXM  B^- 

VOBNOBOCSsiH*' 

XOBSmANtij*- 
SOBSERmW^' 
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UHOirpmi>.  Ib^'a', «.  Having  no  pow«r ;    VNPERFOBMED  fin^r-f&nn'd', «. 

ivit  «ci  iii.wlrrlKrd,  do«««^»  not  done— See  Frrform, 

To  UNPACK,  fin-pik',  r.  «.    To  dUbur-    UNPERlSHABLE,&n.p^r'I»h.|.bl,«. 

iltn.  to  etuutrale ;  to  opwi  aiiy  thing  bound 

Ufflrther. 
UNPACKED,  finpAkt',  c.  159.    Not  coU 

leclrd  bv  unlawful  arlificea. 
UNPAID,  fin-pldc',  «.    Not  dinchargH ; 

not  recrivum  du««  or  debts  ;  unpaid  for,  that 

fur  wliich  the  price  i»  not  yet  given. 
UNPAINED,  fin-pin'd',  a.     8iifferl»g  no 


U^PAINFUL.  4n.|4nirtai, 


Giving  no 
N«a. 


HIE  to  perpeinity. 
UNPERJURED, 


UNPALATABI^E,  &n-p^l-ti-bl,  a 

«eou«.  diftgusUnic 
U?fPARAOONEIi,in-p^4-giaM,«.   Un- 

equalled,  unmatched. 
UNPARALLELE|>,  hn-^HlllVd,  a.  Not 

■niched,  not  to  be  roatched,  having  no  equal. 
UNPARDONABLE,    ftn^pirdVl-bl,    «. 

Irremisslble.  _       ,      .    *..t 

UNPARDONABLY,  ftBpif'd'n-l.bl*,  ai. 

Bejond  forKivenett. 
UNPARBONED,  4n-pir'dVd,  •.  S59.  Not 

forgiven  ;  not  discharged,  not  cancelled  by  a 

latal  pardon.  ,       .  , 

UNPARDONINO,  in-pir'd'n-lng,  a.  410. 

UNPARUAMENTARINESS,  Jn-pir-U- 
■inl'i.r^.n^  *.  Contrariety  to  tho 
•safe  or  cotittitution  of  ParliaroenU 

UNPARLIAMENTARY,  in-pAr-l^-mlnfl- 
ii^  €U  Contrary  to  tho  nika  of  Par- 
Qaoient* 

UNPARTED.  Jn-pir'lid,  a.  Undivided, 
noc  •eparaied»      ,,,...  ^       . 

UNPARTLAL,     in-pir'shiU,    a.      Equal, 

UNP  ARTIALLY,  ftn-pir'shlU, ai.  Equal- 

ly,  fndUTcreuUy. 
UNPASSABLE,  &n-pla'i4-hl,  a.    Admit- 

tiiiK  no  pasaage. 
UNPASSIONATE,    ftn-piUh'in-lt,  «.  91. 

Free  from  pattton,  calm,  impartial. 
UNP  ASSIGN  ATELY,  &n-plih'Jbi4t-I^,  ntf- 

Witlwut  paMion. 
UNPATHED,  An-plTH'd',  a,     Untmcked, 

•amarbed  by  paaaage. 
ITNPAWNED,  in-plwn'd'   a.    Nol  given 

imi^lEACEABLB,  in.pMt*U,  a.  Qnai^ 
ffdaoma,  inclined  to  ditturb  the  tranqnlHily  of 
atbeet* 

To  UNPEG,  fin-pig',  v.  a.  T6  open  any 
thins  eloaed  with  a  nas. 

JNPEN8IONED,in-pln'8biB'd,a.  With- 
out  a  pension. 

Tb  UNPEOPLE,  in-pH'pl,  r.  a.  To  de- 
populate, to  depriire  of  itihabitaata, 

UNPERCEIVED,  &n.p6r-»H'd',  a.  No! 
ob«erred,  not  heeded,  net  eenaibly  diacovered 
not  known. 

UNPRRCEIVPJ>LY,  ftn-pir-t^'vid-l^,  ad. 
5&i.     So  a»  not  to  be  i»eroeiveik 

UVPRRFECT,  in-pii'filbt,  a.    Inoonplete. 

UMPRRFECTNES8,     &n*p^ i&l-nja,    $ 
Impcrfectioii,  incooipleteiicts. 
67S 


&n-plrOdr*d,    a. 

from  peijurv. 
UNPERPLEXED,  fin-pir-plikif ,  a. 

entangled,  not  erobarrasaed. 
UNPERBPIRABLE,    &n-p^r-8pl'r4 1 

Not  to  be  admitted  through  the  pore* 

•lun. 
UNPERSUADABLE,  in-p^-awi'di- 

Inexorable.  n"l  Ui  be  persuaded. 
UNPETRIFIED,  fin-pledr^fide.   a. 

turned  tii  Ooiie.  ,       ,     , 

UN  PHILOSOPHICAL,        fin-ni-lA. 

Iill,  a.     UntnitabUr  to  the  rolea  of 

•ophy  or  right  reason. 
UNPHILOSOPHICALLY,  in-fJl-lA 

kll4,  od.     In  a  manner  oontranr  < 

rales  of  right  reason. 
UNPHILOSOPHirALNESS,ftn.f11-l 

*-kll-nia,  f.      Incongraity  with 

To*U!ipHIL080PHI8»,  in-fU-lAia 

e.  a.    To  degrade  from  the  characlsv  ol 

losopher.  _ 

UNPIERCED,  Gn-p*rat',«.369.  Not 

trated,  not  pierced^-See  Pif?ce. 
UN  PILLARED,  in-pUlird,  a.    Di 

of  pilUrs.  ...  ^ 

UN  PILLOWED,  In-pttUda,  a.    W 

a  pilloNu 
To  UNPIN,  in-pW,  r.  a.    To  open  \ 

shut  or  fastened  with  a  pin, 
UNPINKED,    in-pinkf.   a.    159. 

marked  with  eyelet  holes. 
UNPITIED,  in-pltrtlA,  a.  289*    Ne 

passioMted,  not  regaided  «itli.sym|iM 

uNp'mrtJLLY,  Wltfl-di-^  od. 

mercifully,  without  mercy. 
UNPITYING,  In-pInWng,  a*  419. 

Ing  no  eempassioii. 
UNPLACED,  In-pUit*,  a.  159.     1 

no  place  oi  depaadenea. 
UNPLAOUED,  Att-plbg'd',  a.  159. 

Iiinpanted. 
UNPLANTED,  in-pUrflJd^a.  Not  p 

•pontaneous. 
UNPLAU8IBLE.  in-pllw^bl,  a. 
plausible,  not  such  as  has  a  fair  appeal 
UNPLAUSrVE,  4n-nliWslt,  a.    h 

proving. 
UNPLEASANT,  in-plialnt,  a.    » 

lighting,  troublesome,  uneasy. 
UNPLEASANTLY,     In-plWat-l^ 

Notdelighlfully.  uneasily. 
UNPLEASANTNESS,  fin-pl^'lat 

Want  of  qualiltrs  lu  give  delight. 
UNPLEA8ED,  in-pl£a*d',  a.   159, 

pleased,  nut  deligjited. 
UNPLEASINO,  ftn-plt'alng.  «*  Plo- 
sive, disguOing,  giviag  no  delight 
UN  PLIANT,  finplWot,  a.  Notcasl 

not  conforming  to  liie  will. 
UNPLOWED,in-pl^'dSa«  Nut  p 
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''uU,   m.     Not 


28%. 


\   t 

..      To 
'•Mtiiiiiuiiuii ; 

■'.   I  nsbavco. 
ut,   o.  3.i9.      Not 

1,     Not  read,  not  pab* 
:4uj:hi,  itut  IcArned  in 

'n  rAl'^-n^,  f.      Want 
mm*a  vi  prviiijitnest ;   want  of' 

,  c       Not  preptrfd, 
not  qu*""*^      '-•kward, 


.1- 
Hi 

e  than 


To  UNREAVE,  8n-r6re',  r.  «.  To  unrarH. 
UNREBATED,     An-r^b^t^,     a.        Nut 

blunted. 
UNREBUKABLE,  in.r^.b&'kA.bt,  a.     Ob- 

nuiiims  til  nucftisure. 
r\ RECEIVED,  finr^-sivM',  «.     Not  re- 

Ivfd. 

CLAIMED,  ftn.r^kliro'd',  o.     Not 

'■  i     Hit  rt-foriurd. 

'  M  !  f  J "  A  HLE,ftn.rlk.An^l'lA.bl,«i 
<1.   iinpUcahir ;    not  tu  bfc 
-S(C  UfconeiUttbU. 
^  .  r.  Iv'tJn-slrd,  a.  Not 

'I,   a.       Not 

t  J,  a.     Not 

kr&Jt'4.b1,    II. 
clicieiiciei  of  an 

u  ring,  0.    Irreme* 

M.a&st',   «.     Not  re^ 

t  K,     fin-r^-for'nil-bl,     €« 
a  new  form. 
i>,   &n-r^.fonn'd',   d.      Not 
1  «.urrectcd  ;  not  broui;ht  to  itcw> 

VCTED,  io^r^-frik'tld,  a.    Not 

'1. 

1  KKSHED,   &D.r.frJtht',   «.      Not 
-t  <1,  not  relieved. 

\Ki:(iARDED,   in-r^-gii'd^,   a.      Not 
>  «  drd,  not  retprctcd. 
IMtEOENERATE,     AD^^j^'Jr4te,     c 

N  of  brudirht  to  «  new  life. 
INREINED,   &n.4B'd',   a.  M9.    Not  r«. 

•tfsined  bj  tbe  bridle. 
UNRELENTINO,  &ii.i44<Dt1og,  a.   HaH, 

cruel,  feeling;  no  pity. 
UNREUEVABLE,  fia-r^-I^Vl-bl,  €.     Ad- 

roittinff  no  tuocour. 
UN REUEVED,  in-r^-li^t'd', «.    Not  luc- 

conred  ;  not  rated. 
UNREMARKABLE,    &ii.r^mlrk'tbl,     c 

Nut  capable  of  being  observed  ;   not  worthj 

of  notice. 
UNREMEDIABLE,    iii.4-m^'d^t4>l,    «. 

Adaitiing  no  remedy. 
UNREMEMBERINO,    ftl|.r^-lll2m^if4BC, 

•.    Having  no  aeioory. 
UNREMEMBRANCE,    i^th^mlaUm, 

u    ForgetfolneM. 
UNREMOVABLE,     &a.ri4AUv1^     «« 

Nut  to  be  taken  away. 
UNREMOVABLY.    ftn-ri-mUv'/Ubl^,   mi. 

In  a  OMnoar  tbat  admitt  no  removal. 
UNREMOVED,lii.r^iDUT'd',tf.    Not  U- 

kan  away »  uut  capable  of  being  removed. 
UNREPAID,  iB.r^p4de',  a.    Not  recom- 

penMd,  o»i  cnmpeutated. 
UNREPEALED,  &a.r^p^rd',  a.     Not  re. 

voked,  nut  abrogated. 
UNREPRNTED,  &n.r^piot'Jd»  a.    Not  re- 

gafded  with  penitential  A^'fruw.  ^ 

X)ij^izijbyLj00gle 
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UNREPENTING,  Sn-re-p^nlliig,  ^fl.  Not 
UNREPENTANT,  fin-r^plnt'siiit,  J  repent- 

in^;,  lint  penitent. 
UN  REPINING,  &B-ri-pl'nIng,o.  Notpeev- 

isnlj  compliiiniiig. 
UNREPLENISHED,    fin-r^'pllnlftht,    a. 

Not  filled. 
UNREPRIEVABLE,  Sn-ri.prilv'l-W,    a. 

Not  to  be  respited  from  penal  death. 
UNREPROACHED,  ib-r^pritshf ,  a.  Not 

upbraided,  not  ceusuied. 
UNREPROVABLE,   Jn-r^.prMv'd.bl,    a. 

Mut  liable  to  blame. 
UNREPROVED,  fin-rt-pr5iv'd',  a.  Npt  ceB- 

sured  ;  not  liable  to  censure. 
UNREPUGNANT,  in-ri-p&g'Dint  th   Not 

opposite*. 
UNREPUTABLE,  in-rlp'^-ti-W,  a.    Not 

creditable. 
UNREQUESTED,  in-ri-kwlst'ld,  a.    Not 

asked. 
UNREQUITABLE,  ia-ri-kwlU-bl,  a.  Not 

to  be  retaliated. 
UNREQUITED,  &i-r^kwl'tti,  a.  Not  com- 
pensated for. — Mourn* 
UNRESBNTED,  &ii-ri-slnt'2d,  a.    Net  re- 
garded with  anger. 
UNRESERVED,  in-r^-zlnr'd',  a.    Not  li- 

mited  by  ahy  priirate  convenienoe;    open, 

frank,  concealing  notliing. 
UNRESERVEDLY,    ftn-r^.zlr'vld.U,    ad, 

364.    Without  limtUtiou;   without  conceal- 

ment«  openly. 
UNRESERVEDNESS,    ftn.i^.zli'vld-ni8, 

s.  S64.    Openness,  frankness. 
UNRESISTED,    in-r^sk'tld,    a.       Not 

opposed ;  rettatlctt,  such  at  cannot  be  op- 
posed. 
UNRE8ISTINO,  ftiirr^^it^,   «.  . 

opposing,  not  making  vesistance. 
UNRESOLVABLB,     in-rk-MYiAA^     «. 

Nut  to  be  solved,  insoluble 
UNRESOLVED,  ha^zMi'd*,  a.    Nol  de- 

termined,  having  made   no   rMoletion;   not 

solved,  not  deai^. 
UNRESOLVINO,  in-r^-s^l'vlng,  c    Not 

resulting. 
UNRESPECnVE,  in-rl-sp^k'thr,  a.    In- 

attentive,  Uking  little  notice. 
UNAEST,  inHtSsf,  «.    Dia^vkt,  wani  U 

tranquillity,  unquietntsa. 
VNRESTORED,  ftn-r^at^df, €.     Nflft re- 
stored ;  nut  cleared  froM  an  alt«tudef. 
UNRESTRAINED,  iUpr^tHn'd', «.     Not 

confined,    not  hindered  ;   lioeolMHia,   looi 

nut  fMsited. 
UNRETRACTED,  iiH^-trik'tk,  c    Not 

revoked,  nut  recalled. 
UNREVEALED,  ftarr^-v^'d',  a.    Not  tpld, 

not  discovefed. 
UNREVENOED,   &M^viig*d',   «.      Not 

rewengfri. 
UNREVEREND,  in-riWr-lad,  «.      Irre- 

verent,  divespeoUiil. 
UNREVERENDLV,  ftn-fiv'^r.^iMi-li,    ad. 
Dtafcspectfulij. 
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UNREVERSED,  &i-r^.Ti«f,  e.    Noti^ 

vuked,  not  repealed. 
UNREVOKED,  in-ri-vAkt',  e.  »•.   Nm 

reeailed. 
UNREWARDED,  fin-ri-wird'^,  a.    Not 

rewarded,  not  rec<nBpeM»ed. 
To  UNRIDDLE,  ftn-rfd^a^  r,  «.    To  «Kt 

au  enigtiin,  to  explain  a  ]'roblem. 
UNRXDicULOUS,fin.r*-dlk^l4^«.   N-< 

ridiculous.  , 
To  UNRIG,  Jn-rfg',  r.  «.    Td  etrip  oC  tk 

tackle.  ,      . 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  in.rJ't»bi.ai,e.  Vnjmu 

wicked,  sinful,  bad. 
UNRIGHTEOUSLY,  iii-ri'tri»*-i»4i,  ai 

Unjustly,  wickedly,  sinfuliy. 
UNRIGHTBOUSNBSSy    teai'takcis^ 

s.    Wiekedoeas.  iitju  slice. 
UNRIGHTFUL,  fci-rltel4l,  «.    Notii|*4 

ful,  not  just. 
To  UN  RING,  On.ring',  c.  e.     To  depm*  ^ 

To  UN  RIP,  Ihi-ffp',  e. «.    To  o»t  opt^ 

tJ  Dr.  JakBMM  vary  imilv  fsnr—  tWs  v«4  > 
iufrvper,  tboof k  aalkoria«l  k«  &bakc»p»an.  B«m 
T^U>r,aAd  Collier;  ror,sv«b«,  tlivrv  ^  mo  ^^ 
ence  between  rip  and  umrip,'  Iker^lor*  ikt  •*?«  - 
particle  it  of  no  force.  B«U  to  thia  U  »r^  ►«  * 
■erved,  that  the  nefatlve  parttcte  Is  aoC  owtHv  t**^- 
daat ;  It  taplics  someikiag  la  o^poaitkxi  (o  «*• ' ' 
praOxed  to ;  so  tkat  To  nmrip  mmt  tkfoH^  >«»••:  •• 
gether  sotnetbiog  that  has  beeo  riyj>€4:  Uw  i»«.*" 
ble  prcpoaiHoB  IM  i*  n«K,  like  i«,  a»e«1  UdMM^^ 
for,  when  we  waul  to  enforce  the  verb  To  of,  •» ' 
Th  rif  «fp,  or  To  rif  sffis.— 5ea  I7iafaasr 
UNRIPE,  ftn-rlpe',  o.    ImBatore,  not  faS- 

concocted ;  too  earlj. 
UNRIPENED,  in-rfpVd,  «.  ISf.     N^ 

natofed. 
UNRIPENESS,  iiiHrtpe'nJs,  t.  ImmSas^ 

want  of  ripeness. ,      ,    ^ 
UNRIVALLED,  in-rVTll'd, «.     Havii«i' 

compctitioo ',  having  nu  peer  or  c<|eal 
ToUNROL,  ftn^tie',  e. «.  40t.     T><r* 

what  is  rolled  <ir  convolved. 
UNROMANTICK,iB-ff^BBlftdk,e.    O 

trarv  to  romance.      ^^  ^ 

To  tfNROOF,  ftn-rMr,  r.  «.     T^i^^ 

the  roof  or  covering  uf  iMoaea. 
UNROOSTED,  ftn-rUefSd,  e.  Driw  fr* 

t)'e  roost. 
UNROUGH,  2n.r£r,  e.  SU.     Smeetk 
To  UNROOT,  in-rWf,  r.  «.     To  Irer  fr- 

tlie  routs,  to  extirpate.. 
UNBOUNDED,  inrUnd'&i^e.  Notthir^ 

not  cut  to  a  round. 
UNROYAX,  ftn-rJifll, «.     rnpdacci}. » 

To**SnHUFFLE,  In-rJfll^  r.  «.    Tb  ««• 

from  commotion  or  agitation. 
UNRUFFLED,  ftv-rirrd,  «.»».   Cii* 

tranquil,  not  tumultaoes. 
UNRULED,  An-rWrd',  e.     Net  «firt«lf^  ^ 

an/  superior  power. 
UNRULINESS,  In-iUll^-nts,  s.    T»^ 

lenoe,  taaaltuoeaiieaa. 
UNRULY,  iii^rWU,  a.    TuHH»Wtt.« 

vernahir,  lTcen(i<uis. 
UNSAFE,  in-tW, a.    Not  actare.ku. 

ous,  dangrruos. 
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UNSAFELY,  iB-fkfel^«f.  Nottecurely, 
duigrroQslT. 

UNSAID,  Antid',  «.  203.  Not  vttered, 
noi  neiiiioofd.      ,     , 

UNSALTED,  fin.ttli'jd,  a.  Not  pickled  or 
•rmsoiied  with  mIi.  « 

UN8ANCTIFIED,&n-54iiktt-rtde,a,  Un- 
holy, not  cull  scented. 

t  NSATIAALE,  in^'ahMl.bl,  lu    Not  to 

UN8ATI8FACT0RINESS,  Jn-slt-tUHk'- 

tii4-Bif ,  «.    Want  of  satisfaction. 
UNSATISP  ACTOR  Y,&n-s4t-tli.f4ktir4.a. 

Nf4  eivntg  iaiislBCtinii. 
UNSATISFIKDNEftS,   lm'dVlU4\d^A, 

f.    Tbe  state  ui  nut  being  Mii»ied» 
UNSATISFIED,  Jin-sit'tis-dde,  a.      Not 

cuntented.  not  pleased. 
V'NSATISrVINO,6n.8lt'tli-d-fng,«.    Un- 

Rble  to  ffiMy  tu  the  feM. 
UNSAVOURINESS,     &D-f4'Tir4-nit     f. 

Bad  taste ;  bad  smetl. 
UNSAVOURY,  6B.a4rvir4, «.     Xutelett ; 

having  a  had  taste ;  having  an  ill  tacll,  fetid ; 

aiipleashig,  disgusting. 
To  UNSAY,  6n-s4',  v,  a.    To  fetrtct,  to 

recant.  •         .    - 

r NSCALY,  8n-ik4l^,  a.  Haring  no  scales. 
UNSCARR£D,i»-akir*d',«.    Not  Barktd 

UNSCHOLASTICK,  ia-ski-Us'lIk,  a.  Net 

hred  !•»  htcrnturc. 

UNSCHOOLED,  &n-8k6&rd',  a.    Unado- 

catfd,  n<it  IfMiited. 
UKSCOttCHCD,  &n.8k&rUht'.a.U9.    Not 

l«Miclir«1  hv   firr. 

UNSCRKENKD,  fln-skrten'd',  a.    Notco- 

♦ernl.n.'i  |iriilecl^d. 

UNSCRIPTURAL,     fin-skrip'tshA-TlI,    a. 

N«n  drfriislble  ht  »cHptare. 
To  UNSEAL,  inlf^lf',  r.  a.     To  open  any 

lliii.e  »e«lril. 

UNSEALED,  ftn-s^I'd',  a.  359«    Wanting  a 

«raJ ;  having!  the  scmI  broken. 

TViUNSKAM,^ft^',r.a.  To  rip,  to  cut 

UNSEARCH  A  BLE,  inslrUhl-bl,  a.    In- 

scruUblf,  ut»t  to  be  etpl«»red. 
UNSEARCH  A  BLENF-SS,    io-slrtBh'A-bl- 

nls,  9,     luipouibility  to  be  explored. 
UNSEASONABLE,  Sns^xn-lbl,  a.    Not 

•aitaUr  to  time   or  <>ocjvon.  unfit,  uiitimdv, 

ill-timed  ;   n»l  ajift^able  to  the  time  of  the 

yrm»  ;  lale,  as,  an  riiKa»"'»«Wetime  of  ntfcht. 
U  N  SEA  SO  N  A  R  I.t.  N  E.SS,     ^-f  ^VD4-bl- 

nis,  fl.     Unsuitubleoe»a. 
UNSEASON  ABLY,     &n  «eVD4-bI^     ml. 

Not  se«si>n4bl  f ,  not  agrrcabic  tu  lime  or  octa- 

UNSEASONED,  8n-s*VnM.  a.  MO.  Un- 
seasiNisble.  unliiuely,  ill-lhned.  Out  of  a«e. 
Unr>mied;  not  qJtfied  bt  n^e;  irfrgid«r ;  h\» 
ordinate ;  not  krfd  itll  it  for  tfs«  *,  aol  sallad, 
■s.  llnsmviurd  mtrmL 

UNSECONDED,  6n-slk'tn-ded,  a.  Not 
sapporicd  ;  not  esnii|»liftcd  a  second  ti«a. 

UN8ECRET,  iui-tl-^Tlx,  a.  99.  Not  close, 
not  tfusty. 

ti7T 


Not 

Not 


UNSECURE,  Sn-sik&re',  a.    Not  safe. 
UNSEDUCED^&n-siHf&af.a.    Not  drawn 

tu  ill. 
UNSEEING.  &n.sU1ng,  a.  4M.    Wanting 

the  power  of  vision. 
ToUNSF.£lf,in.s^^>.a.    Nottoaaem. 
UNSEEMLINESS,  &nrS^iin^^is,  a.    in- 

deceocj,  indecoraiM,  aacumeiiness. 
UNSEEMLY,  &n-8^^a^,  a.    Indecent,  on- 

cbiwrty,  unbeciifaftifr. 
UNSEEN,  &n-s^^n',  a.    Not  seen,  not  dis- 

cuvered  ;  invisible,  undlsco terabit j  nuskitkd, 

uneiperieiiced. 
UNSELFISH,  in-sllftsb,  a.    Not  addicted 

to  piltate  interest. 
UN6ENT,  ftn-s^nf ,  a.    Not  sent    Un 

for,  not  called  bj  letter  or  atestanf^. 
UN8EPARABLE,  An.s^ir4.bl,  a. 

to  be  parted,  not  to  be  divided. 
UNSEPARATED,  fln-s^tr-i^,  a. 

UNSERVICEABLE,     fcislr  vU-l-bl,     a. 

Useless,  brinfine  no  advautaffe. 
UNSERVICEABLY,  ftns^r'vW-W*,   mi. 

Without  nse,  without  advanUge. 
UNSET,  Jn-slt',  a.    Nat  sat,  not  placed. 
To  UNSETTLE,  &n^t'U,  r.a.     To  make 

nncertaiu  i  to  move  Crum  a  pboe  >  to  over- 
throw. 
UNSETTLED,  An^'ti'd,  a.  t69.  Not  Axed 

in  resolution,  not  deterniiAed.  not  sleadj  ;  un* 

eouable,  not  regQlar.  cbanKe«bi<  i   not  esta- 

bllthed  ;  not  fixed  in  a  place  of  abode. 
UN8ETTLEDNESS,in.sit'il*d.a^«.    Ir. 

resolution,  undeterroined  state  of  niind  ;   un. 

eertainty,  fluctuatiua. 
UNSEVERED,  &n^v'&r'd,  a.    Not  parted, 

not  divided.. 
To  UNSEX,  io-s^ks',  v.  a.   To  make  other- 

wise  than  the  «es  cuomovilv  is. 
UNSHADOWED,    InWd'^,   a.      Not 

cloaded.  not  d^ikened.      .  ^  .  , . 
UNSHAKEABLE,  Jn-ihUlbl,  a.     Not 

sobjact  to  concussion.— Sec  Rcantc* 
UNSHAKED,  fin-shkUl',  a.      Not  shaken. 
UNSHAKEN,  An^bVk'n,  a.  I0».     Not  a^tl- 

tated,  nut  moved  ;  not  subject  tuC4>ncu»ftion  ; 

not  weakened  h%  resolution,  not  moved. 
To  UNSHAKLF-,    in-thak'kl,   r.  a.      To 

loose  from  b«>ud* ;  properlv  UmahachU  — Sre 

Gidk. 
UN8HAMED,  ^D-shlmM',  a.  Not  shamed. 

UNSHAPEN,   io-shk'pn,   a.    101.    Mi»- 

•ha(»en,  def«»rfnrd. 
UNSHARFJ),  An.Bbir'd',  a.    Not  paitakeo, 

not  had  in  CiirmiMii. 
To  UNSHEATH,  ftn-ih^Tii',  r.  a.  417.     To 

draw  from  the  scabbard. 
UNSHED,  dn  sb^'  a.     Not  split 
tJNSHELTERED,  fin-ihiltir'd,  a.    Want* 

ing  protection. 
To  UNSHIP,  finsbV,  r.  a.    To  tAe  on!  of 

UNSrfoCKED,  ^sb^kt',  a.  lit.  Not  dits* 

gusted,  not  (itTendcd. 
UNSSOO,  6iwdi4d',  a.  Hnflng  no  Aew. 
UNSHOOK,  inshiik',  pari.  a.  Notsimkan. 
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UNSOLVED,  fio-86Wd', «.    Not  »uW«l. 


UNSHORN,  iin-8hAm',  a,-8t^  Sham.   Not 

clipped. 
UNSHOT,  fin-fhit',  part,  a.    Not  hit  by 

allot.    • 

To  UNSHOUT,  Jn^hMt',  r.  €•    To  retract 

a  sh<»ut.  ' 

UNSHOWERED,  fin-shodr'd',  a.    Not  wa- 

lered  by  showers. 

UNSHRINKING,  in-ihrlnk'lng,  a.     Not 

recoiling. 
UNSHUNNABLE,  in-ehSn'ni-bl,  a.    In- 

fTitable. 
UNSIFTED,  fin-ilft'ld,  a.    Not  parted  by  a 

sieve ;  not  tried. 
UNSIGHT,  fiu-slte',  a.    Not  seeing. 

UNSIGHTED,  in-sl'tld,  o.    Invisible. 

UNSIOHTLINESS,  fin-slteli-nls,  t.  De- 
formity, dts«grtseabienea9  to  die  eye. 

UNSIGHTLY,  in-ilte'l*,  a.  Disagreeable 
to  the  tif!ht. 

UNSINCERE,  in-sln-s^re',  a.  Not  hearty, 
not  faithful ;  not  genuine,  impure,  adulteni- 
ted  ;  not  sound,  not  solid. 

UNSINCERITY,  in-sln-slr'^t^,  •.  Adul- 
teration, cheat. 

To  UNSINEW,  fin-sin'i,  it.  a.  To  deprire 
«f  slrencth. 

UNSINGED,  in.8?nj*d',  a.  859.  Not 
scorched,  not  touched  by  fire. 

UNSINKING,  in-sinking,  a.  410.  Not 
sinking. 

UNSINEWED,  &n.s?n'4de,  a.    Nerrelcss, 

weak. 

UNSINNING,  &n-s!n'nlng,  a,  410.    Impec- 

cable. 
UNSCANNED,  in-skln'd',  a.    Not  mea- 

sured,  not  computed. 
UNSKILLED,  fin-skll'd',  «l  Wanting  skUI, 

watitinf?  koowledge. 
UNSKILFUL,  in-sknT(il,a.    Wanting  art, 

wantiitf;  knowledge. 

UNSKILFULLY,  6n-8kll'f4l.*,  od.  Without 

kn<iwirdge,  without  art. 
UNSKJLFUL\ESS,in-8kll'fiJl.nls,  s.Want 

of  art,  want  of  knuwiedge. 
UNSLAIN,  fin-slW,  a.    Not  killed. 
UNSLAKED,  ^in-sllJct',  a.  359.  Not  quench- 

eS^SefTu  Slake. 
UNSLEEPING,    fin-sliip'ing,    a.      Ever 

wakeful. 

UNSLIPPING,  fin-sllplng,  a.  410.  Not 
liable  to  slip,  fast. 

UNSMIRCHED,  dn-smlrtshe  a.  Unpol- 
luted, not  stained. 

UNSMOKED,   fin-smAkt',    a.    S59.      Not 

smoked. 
UNSOCIABLF^    fin-sA'sh^-l-bl,    a.      Not 

kind,  not  communicative  of  iroud. 
UNSOCIABLY,  fin-s^'sh^-l-bl^,  ad.    Not 

kindly. 

UNSOILED,  An-sifl'd',  a.    Not  polluted, 

not  uiuted.  not  suined. 
UNSOLD,  An-sAld',  «.     Not  changed  for 

money. 

UNSOLDIERL1KE,  An-sArjIr-ake,  a.  Un- 

becoming  a  soldier. 
UN80LID,  &n-t6l1d,  a.     fluid,  not  co- 
^.  liifent. 
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UNSOPHISTICATED,  in-si-fis ic  kl  ^i. 

a.     Not  adulterated. 
UNSORTED,  &n.s^id,  c      Not  distn^ 

baled  by  proper  leftaraiiou. 
UNSOUGHT,  fin-stwt',  a.    Hid  witlwtt 

seeking  ;  not  searched. 
UNSOUND,  fin-si&nd',  a.  Sickly.  wtKiv 
health;  not  free  from  cracks;  rotten,  cxt 
rupted  ;  not  orthodox  ;  iK>t  htniest,  not  m- 
ri|[ht;  not  sincere,  not  faitlJul;  errourcnD, 
wrong  ;  not  fast  under  foot 
UNSOUNDED,  ftn-sS&id'2d,  c    NotthH 

hv  tl«  plummet. 
UNSOUNDNESS,  (M-Mmd'uk,  $,     tm^ 
neous  of  belief,  want  of  orthodoxy  ;  corrt^ 
ness  of  any  kind ;  want  of  stfcngth.  vast  i 
solidity. 
UNSOUR£D,in-si^d',«.t69.  Notuik 

four,  not  made  morose. 
UNSOWN,  An-s^ne',  c   Not  propagtUd  bf 

•cattering  seed. 
UNSPARED,     ftn-spkr'd',   a.   S$9.     Sd 

spared. 
UNSPARING,  fin-spl'ring,  c  410.    N 

sparing,  not  parsimonious. 
To  UNSPEAK,  &n-sp^ke;  v.  a.  To  retnci, 

to  recent. 
UNSPEAKABLE,  &n.flp^l-bl, «.    Nstw 

be  expressed. 
UNSPEAKABLY,  in-sp^i-bU,  W.  b 

ezpressibly,  ineffably. 
UNSPECIFIED,  £n-spls's^.f1de,  e.    S* 

particularly  mentioned. 
UNSPECULATIVE,    Jn-ap&^jWt,  i 

Not  theoretical. 
UNSPED,  An-sp^',  a.    Not 
not  performed — Sm  MitUken. 
UNSPENT,  &n-splnt',  c.     Not 

diminished,  not  weakened. 
To  UNSPHERE,  fin-sfire',  •.  «.  Toi 

from  its  orb. 
UNSPIED,  &n-splde',  a.     Notdiaoofwi 

nt»t  seen. 
UNSPILT,  An-spflt',  a.  S09.     Not  iM. 

not  spoiled. 
ToUNSPIRIT,in-8pMt,r.«.    I^diipint. 

to  depress,  to  deject 
UNSPOILED,  in.«poIl*d',«,  Not 

not  pillaged  ;  not  marred. 
UNSPOTTED,  in.sp6l'tld,  a.  Not 
with  any  stain ;  immaculate,  not  taiairtf  «i« 
cuilt. 
UNSQUARED,  &n^kw&r'd',  a.  W9.   !irf 

formed,  irregular. 
UNSTABLE,  &n-sti'bU  €.    Not  fxad,  b« 

fast ;  inconstant,  irresolute. 
UNSTAID,  ^-stide',  a.      Not  cmI.  •« 
prudent,    not    settled    Into    disactisa.  "^ 
steady,  mutable. 
UNSTAIDN^ESS,  An-ttltde'sJa,  s.     Udu^ 

cretion,  volatile  mind. 
UNSTAINED,  &n-stin*d',  a.    Notstaiat^ 

not  dyed,  not  discoloured. 
To  UN8TATE,  &n-sUte',  r.  a.    Ta  pat  ^ 

of  sUte. 
UNSTATUTABLE,    &B-atlrtabA-a-hl,   •^ 
Contrary  to  statute. 
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lJK8TAUNCHED,io-8Un8hl'.o.«15.  Not 

Hopped,  not  stayed.  .      .   ^.  ^ 

•-  ir!.ii.,r%«<l    tkauu  lb«   word  comw  from  tM 

UNSTEADILY,  in-iOa'di-li,  ad.  Without 
Mf  certainty  ;  incon.tantly.  iiotcoiimlenUy. 

UNSTEADINESS,  in«l^d'dc.na,f.  Want 
ofcMiiUncy,  irrtr»oluii*>n,  muubility. 

UNSTEADY,  fin-slld'dir,  a.  IncoMtant, 
Irrewlulc,  mutable,  ruriable,  changeable ;  iiot 
filed,  no!  *fltM.  ,,,-1.  mj^* 

UN8TEADFAST,   finU^d'ast,   «.       Not 

UNSTEEPKD     in-sl^pl,    «.   »59.     Not 

TtrUNSTING.  finslW,  r.  «.     To  disarm 

UNSTlilprED,  &n-8t]nl'ld,  «.  Not  limited. 
UNSTIRRliD,  in-slirM',  a.    Not  ilirred, 

fi«it  nfitHlrd.  -»         1    xi  n*^  ^««.n 

To  UNSTITCH,  in.slltsh',  r.«.     To  open 

hv  I'irkiiie  Ihr  .tilrhp»: 

t'*<ST0()l»lNU,&n-iU>6'plng,a.  Notbend- 
To  UNSTOP,  fin-stip,  r.  a.  To  free  from 
UNSTOPPED,  fin.»t6pt',  a.  Meeting  no 
IJNSTrTiNED,  fin-itrln'd',  fl.     Ea»y,  not 

UnStRAWENED,   An-ftr^fnM,   a.   W9. 

Not  cniilracted.        ,      ^  •     #ai».«j    - 

UNSTRENGTHENED,  tostrtng  e*  n  d,  «. 

aft9.    N«»t  tupportrd,  n«»l  assitted. 
To  UNSTRING,  &n-itrlDg',  t.«.    To  relax 

any  thing  itruiig.  U»  deprive  ..f  ttnuij*;   to 

UN8TRUrK%..trik',«,    Notmo.ed  not 

ITNSTODIED.   in-itid1d,   «.    283.      Not 

UN8TUFFEP,  in-etift',  a.  S69.    Unfilled, 

UNSUBSTANTIAL.    in.»6b.stln'ih4l,  «. 

Not  .olid,  nut  palpable;  not  iT.l. 
j;N8UCCEEDED,  dn.iilt-t*t  dW,  «.    Not 

liNSUCCESSFUL,  fio-s&k-»^f4l,  ««    Not 

«.      WaninCt«icce«.        ,,      ,  ,  ,      ^      ^. 
UNSUCXESSIVE,  ftn^k-Oi'iK,  «.    Not 

vJS8u£Kg{^^^^^^^  Not  baling 

UNSUFFERABLE,  in-§irftr4-bl,  a.  Not 
»opport«ble»  intolermblc.    ^^  ,.,,  ^   ,^ 

UNSUFFICIENCE,  6n.f&f'llsh  inse,  ••  In- 
•bUitj  to  WiswcT  the  end  propoNjil. 

UNSUFFICIENT,  in-eif-fUb 5nt,  «.    Un- 

irN8lJoAT0?in^i^^^^  No* 

•weetened  with  tuear. 
ITKSUrrABLE,  An^d'a.bl,  e.    Not  con- 

«roo«a,  not  equal,  not  pcopurliooate. 

•^  C79 


UNSUITABLENESS,   in-iW-bl.n^,    * 

lnc«.nfTuity.unfiti>e»t. 
UNSUITINO.  inid'tingjO,  410.  Notfilting 

UW^lED>^illid,-.«.Notfonled 

not  disgraced,  pure.  ,  v    4^  ». 

UNSUNG,  insfinp',  a.      Not  celebrated  li 

verie.  not  recitrd  « Y!!Jf  *       .co      Noi  ex 
UNSUNNED,  An-»6n*d',  a.  t&9.    Not  ex 

UNSuVeRFLUO  4n^pl^fl4-i8,  • 
Not  more  than  enough.         j  . 

UNSUPPLANTED,  ^'•^^J^'^ltrLuil 
N.>t  forced,  or  thrown  from  under  that  wUic 
•upporti  It ;  not  defeated  by  »ira^m. 

UNSUPPOBTABLE,  to^6p-p*rtl-bl,  1 
Intolerable,  tuch  a»  cannot  be  endared. 

UNSUPPORTED,  fin-aOp-pArt  M,  a.  «« 
susuined.  not  held  op ;  not  a»ti«ied. 

UNSURE,  ftn-sbire',  «.    Not  oerUun. 

UNSURMOUN-TABLE,  4n^6i-m6dnfi.b 

a.    Not  to  be  oTercome. 
UNSUSCEPTIBLE,  Sn-aft»-i*p'tt-bl,  a.  H 

capable,  nutlible  to  admit. 
UNSUSPECT,  fin»6^p/tl ,    ^  7  «•  J' 
UNSUSPECTED,  in-sit-pJlt'tM,  5    ^^^ 

derrd  a«  likely  to  do  or  roey  »"•,     , 
UNSUSPECTING,     6n-f6s-p^k  ting, 

Not  imafi.ang  that  ani  ill  i.  deiigoed. 
UNSUSPICIOUS,  &n^6»-pUb  fia,  a.    tt* 


inc no iutpicion.     •       •    ^.    ,., 
UNSU8TAINED,  ftn.#6»4ind', 


N 


tupiiorted,  not  held  op. 
UNSWAYABLE,in-awk4-bl,«.  Not  to 

lioffrned  or  hifluciiced  by  aiu.tli^rr. 
UNSWAYED,  6n.fwkde',  a.    Not  wieWi 
To  UN8WEAR.  in-swlre',  r.  a.    Not 

twear,  to  recant  any  tliinit  sworn. 
To  UN8WEAT,  inawit',  r.  a.     To  ei 

UNSWoSn,'  inawW,  a.    Nat bonnd 

UNTAINTED,  fin-tlnt*!,  a.  .  Not  .olli- 
not  polluted  ;'  not  charged  with  i.y  cnn 
not  conupted  by .»«» «*»"«•    ^  .  .  .  ^ 

UNTAKEN.  in  tK'n,  a.    Not  Uken. 

UNTALKED-OF,inUwkl'dT,  a.  Notm 
tioned  In  the  world.       .^    -  . ,  ^. 

UNTAMEABLE,  in-ti'mibl,  a.    Not 
be  umed.  n«»t  to  be  subdued. 
tT  Dr.  Jobn.««  IntcfUik*  rileat  '  •^^.'^^ 

thu  word  MKt  ).*  .u.pie.  *^j^^jj:l*  i:,*sz 

,0.1  aaWa-w^^e  omit.  U.  ••/.^^^^JJ^*^ 
^l»  to  tk« two  inl  words  ;  ^'^^'*^^J^'^ 
e  ta  M«aa64«.  W  !••*#•  H  ••l^«  *"/T TUS  k 

ib^wonla.     F**^  •^•^••^JiJELi^rtS^ 
^criwOMM  le  tkt  «*f<^^^2£***^''  »*•• 
5««  aUo  tha  wed  ^^f^^f^'   _  _  .       ^  -    , 

UNTAMED,  fintlmd'.  a.  159.    Not  t 

dued,  not  •Mppfe««e<l.        ...  ^   -ft. 
To  UNTANOLF^  in-tWR^ ;*•  5- *~- 

UNTASTED,  4n.tk»lW,a.  Not  taatad, 

tried  by  the  palate. 
UNTASTINO,  dntlttlng,  ••*»••  No* 

oei^in*  ant  U.te  ;  r^.t  trying  bf  the  P*^ 
UNTAUOftT,  in.tiwl',  «•    Vj^^ 

uneducated,    g'^^^'^l  »£S*^  '^t 
from  iosuuctloiij  antkdkd.  new,  not  h^ 

QM  or  practice. 
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UN^HRIFTILY,  in-iJUlftMi,  od.  Without 

fru(!m(itv. 
UNTHRtFTV,   fin-lkrlTtt,   a.      Prodigal, 

profuse,  lavish,  wasteful ;   not  eastljr  made  to 

thrive  or  fatten. 
UNTHRIVING,  in^fcri'ving,  a.  Not  thrir- 

ing,  not  prosperiiic. 
To  UNTHRONE,  An-fftrAne',  v,  a.    To  pull 

down  froiD  a  throne. 
UNTIDY,  fin-ti'd^,  a.    Reverse  of  Tidy.   A 

coUoqojal  word.— Mourn. 
To  UNTIE,  in-tl',  v, «.     To  unbmd,  to  free 

from  bonds ;   to  loosen  from  convolution  or 

knot ;  to  Ml  free  froo  any  ohjectioo  ;  to  re- 
solve, te  clear, 
UNTieO,  iii-ilde',  «.  S8S.    Not  boaad,  Bot 

f  atliered  in  a  knot ;  not  fattened  b;  anj  biod- 

UNTU.,  4n-lll',  ad.    To  the  time  that;  to 

the  pUee  <h«t.      ^ 
UNTULLEP,  AD^lI'd',  a.  S59.    Not  culti. 

vate4« 
lOITIMBERED.  &n.tIln^&^'d,  a      Not  for- 

^V%td  with  timber  weak. 
^^  680 
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To  UNTEACH,  fin-tetsh',  r.  a.    Tb  make 

to  quit  or  forest  whatiias  been  mcalcaled. 
UNTEMPERto,  ift.t^n'pftr'dy   *^      Not 

tempered. 
UNTEMPTED,  ftn-tlmt'ld,  a.   Not  embar- 

rassed  by  temptation;  not  invited  by  any 

thin^  alluring.     .       , 
UNTENABLE,  {b-tin'^.b!,  «.     Not  to  be 

4)eld  in  potieisiun ;  nut  capable  of  defence«>- 

Sce^ena^ie.  ,      ,    ^      , 

UiQT£NANT£D,&it&i'lni-id,«.   Haivig 

no  tenant.         .      ,      , 
UNTENBED,  &i4Jnd'id,  a.    Not  having 

any  sUendanoe. 
UNTENDEA,  in-tia'd&r,  a.  98.    Waotiiig 

-•oftness,  wanting  affectitm. 
UNTENDERED,  inoiod'&r'd,  a.    Not  of- 

fered. 
To  UNTENT,  ia^tlnHj  v.  a.    To  bring  oat 

of  a  tent. 
UNTENTED,  {ba-tlnt'2d,  a.     Having  no 

medtcanientB  afiplied. 
UNTEREIFIED,  ^n-tlr're.fide,  a.  859.  Not 

affrighted,  not  struck  with  fear. 
UNTHANKED,  ^-ffcdnkf,  a.      Not  re- 
paired with  acknowledgment  of  •  kindiiCM ; 

not  received  with  iHankfulness. 
UNTHANKFtJL,  fe-fMnkta,  a.  Ungrate- 
ful, retnming  no  adcnowledgment. 
UNTHANKFULLY,    in-Mink'ltl4,    ad. 

Without  thanks.  .  ,      , 

UNTHANKFULNESS,  in^kftakf^-nia, «. 

Want  (If  ihanlsfi^MW., 
UNTHAWED,   fb-tkiw'd',   a.     Not   dia- 

eolved  after  frua^ 
To  UNTHINK,  in-^Alnk',  v.  a.     To  recall 

or  disnriss  a  thoaght.     ^ 
UNTHINKINO,  Qn^kkk'kg,  a.  Thought- 

less,  not  given  to  reflectiuiu 
UNTttORNV,  &D^r'n^,  a.  Not  obstructed 

by  prickles.  •         ,       ^ 

UNTHOUGHT-OF,  in-Miwt'^v,  a.    Not 

regarded,  not  heeded. 
To  UNTHREAD,  ^•ar^',r.  a.    To  loose. 
UNTUREATENED    in-Mr^l'lVd,  a.  859. 

Not  menaced. 
UNTUJIIFT,  &B-ekr2ft',  «.   An  extravagant, 


UNTIMTELY,   €n4l«e'le,   a. 

before  the  natural  tim*-. 
UNTIMELY,  intlnien*,  ad, 

natural  time. 
UNTINGED,  fin-liiu'd',  a.     Not 

jioLdi9C<Joured  ;  not  infcctrd. 
UNTIRABLE,  ^n-tl'iibl,  a.    Inde€ilai». 

ble,  unwearied. 
UNTIRED,  &n.thr*d',  «.  182.     Not  maie 

wearv. 
UNTITLED,  io4l'tl'd,  «.  859.    Uarinaa 

title. 
UNTO,  in'tW,  pf«|».    To.    U  was  the  «U 

word  for  To,  now  obsolete. 
UNTOLD,  &i.tMd'»  c.     Not  lelaled;  an 

revealed. 
UNTOUCHED,   &n-t&tsht',  a.   859.    N«t 

touched,  not  readied  ;    not  BMircd,  biA  •(• 

feeted  :  not  meddled  with. 
UNTOWARD,  &n-tA'wird,  a.  88.  Frow«i 

perverse,    veiatiuus.   not  easily    g«idcd  * 

taught;  awkward,  ungraceful. 
UNTOWARDLY,  &n-tA'w&rd.U,  a.    Awk- 

ward,  perverse.  Croward. 
UNTRACEABLE,  fin-trk'si-bl,  a-     Not  Is 

be  traced. 
UNTRACED,  ^-trbt',  a.    Not  marked  by 

any  footsteps. 
UNTRACTABLE,  intrikli-bl.  a.     Nn 

jieldiug  to  coimaon  measures  ai»d  maaif^' 

ment ;  rough,  difficult 
UNTRACTABLENE8S,  &n-trikt|.bl^ 

s.    Sute  of  bchig  untractable. 
UNTRADING,  6n.tr&'dkg,  a.  410.     Nat 

engaged  in  commerce. 
UNTRAINED,  6n.tr4nM',   •.      Not  efa- 

cated,  not  instructed,  nut  di5cipni«ed  j  imfs- 

lar,  ungovernable. 
UNTRANSFERRABLE,l^n.trlns-fM^ 

Incapable  of  beiu;:  transferred. 
UNTRANSPARENT,   &i-trdiis-|A'flit,  «. 

Not  diaphanous,  opaque. 
UNTRAVELLEB,  &i.tr4Vil'4,  a.    Kera 

trodden  by  passengers  ;  having  never  sera  b> 

reian  ci»unuie«. 
To  UNTREAD,  in-trld',  r.  a.     To  trorf 

back,  to  go  back  in  Uie  aame  siefis. 
UNTREASURED,  fin-trlrh'firM,  a.     IW 

laid  up.  not  reposited. 
UNTREATABLE,    intr^m-bl,   a.      M 

treatable,  not  practicable. 
UNTRIED,  ftn-tride',  a.  «S«.     Not  yrt  il- 

teropted  \   not  yet  experieiiced  ;    ma  hav«( 

passed  trial. 
UNTRIUMPHABLE,    ^.trVimf4-hl,   a 

Which  allows  no  triumph. 
UNTROD,  6n.tr<id',  X*-    ^ 

UNTRODDEN,  fin-tr^'d*n,  108.  J  pMwi 

not  marked  by  the  foot. 
UNTROLLED,  ftn-trird*,  a.     Not  bowW, 

not  r«»lkd  nlone. 
UNTROUBLED,  ftn-lrtb^rd,  a.  405.   ^^ 

<listurbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt ;  iH;t  k^ 

tated,  not  confused  ;  not  inttTniptcd  "■  * 

natural  coarse  ;  transparent,  dear. 
UNTRUE,  ftn-trM*,  a.  859.     FaUe;  e-a- 

Irary  to  realitv  j  fal«e,  nui  faithful. 
UNTRULY,  fln.tr6ili,  mt.      FaMr,  srt 
according  to  truth.     ,        ,     ,  ^_ 

UNTRUSriNESiJ,  in^rus^-»««,  ••    t'f 
faithfulness. 
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TRUTH,  fa-4rUM',ff.  FalMlM»#d,  md- 
Hfic^  t«  rralUj  }  nonU  fiibeh<HKt»  not  Ye- 
icit J  ;  tremchtty,  waiit  of  fidelity  ;  fiil»e  a«- 
:rttun. 

.'TUNABLE,  &D.ti'di-bl  a.  Unbann*ni. 
iM.  net  mttvioil. 

UNVi;N£,&fi.t4iie\e.a.  To  make  kiea- 
able  of  barmoiijr ;  In  diturder. 
TURNED,  &ii-t&iii^',  a.    Not  tamed. 
TUTORED,  ftn-Hi'li^d,  «.  SS9.    Unin. 
rtieted,  unuiiflit. 

UNTWINE,  in-twbe',  ».  «.    To 
hat  is  beld  together  bjr  convolution ;  to 
h^  U  wmpped  en  itself;    to  fceparale  ilial 
hich  clatps  round  ainr  thini;. 

V  NTWIST,  fln-twUf ,  r.  a.  To  aeparate 
ly  ihitigi  iiiTolved  m  each  other,  nr  wrapped 
,»  nfi  ihentteUei. 

TNTY,  in-tl;  t».  «.— Sue  Tiirtf. 

r  N  V  A I L,  &n-TKle',  r.  a.  To  aaoorer,  to 

rin  of  a  veil. 

V  A  LU A  BLE,  &ii.vil'64.bl,  m.  loMti- 
i»blr,  brini;  above  price. 

VALUED,  &n.Tll'6de,  «.  Not  prised, 
rt;lcct*'d  :  itietliiiiabie.  above  price. 

V  ANQinSHED,  &ii.vlnglLwbbt, «.  Not 

•  ••nurrrd,  iiol  overcome. 
VARIABLE,    &D.v4v44^,   «.       Not 
^in\i*tmU\e,  iiol  mntable. 

V  ARI£D,&ii.v4'rid,a.381.  Not  changed, 

.!  divfMifird. 

VAHNISHED^   in-rlr'nUht,  f.      Not 

rer laid  with  vaniisb  )  not  adorned,  not  deco- 

trH. 

VARYING,  in-Tir^-log,  A.  410.    Not 

4ble  to  clmiice. 

I '  N VKI L,  JiQ.f il.',  r.  0.    To  dlicloM,  to 

VEILEDLY,     fio-vil^-l*,     od.     104. 
Uitilv,  witboni  disgoiae. 
VENTILATED,     in-rln^-ll-tid,     a. 
ir»f  fatmed  by  the  wind. 
VERITABLE,   &ii.?jr'i.t|.bl,  «.     Not 

VERSED,   IliHTlrtf,   a.   SS9.      Uoac- 

tiaintrd,  omkiHrd. 

VEXED,  &B.>iksf,  a.  850.  Untroubled, 

(•^ifterbed. 

VIOLATED,  in-vi'^U-t^,  c    Not  in- 

ii^H,  iio»  brukciu 

VIRTUOUS,  io.v«r'tib&-4«,  c     Want- 

nr  virtinr. 

VISITED,    &»>Yldt4d    a.       Not   re* 

irU^  to. 

UNIFORM,  &n.74'n^.fira,  a.  Wanting 
u*(>ino\ty. 

VOVA0KABLE,4n.vWi.jl^l,«.  Not 
»  be  patted  o»er  or  viijrafed. 
URGED,  &n.ftrj*d',  c.  S50.    Not  incited, 
ol  pre««rd. 
IhED,  in.2iz*d',  a.  U9.   Not  put  to  oae, 

•  «^l*lajrd  ;  not  accuttotncd. 

.  L  &EEUL,  in-Wfdl,  a.     UselcM,  aerr. 

(  C  no  purp4i«r. 

asUAL,  An&'khMl,  a.  4M.    Not  con- 

5on,  ni»t  frequent,  rare. 

1 1 5U  A  LN  ESS,  &4'Bb&.|]^  f .     Un. 

•^nrooiiiicM,  infreqococy. 

itTrERABLE,fin.4tfl4f-A^La.  Incfla- 

'tr,  iiKipressible. 
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UNVULNKRABLE,fiB.vfil'nir4.bl,a.  Ei- 
«m^  friwu  wi»Atid.  not  vulnermble. 

UNWAKENED,  ^n-wUVd,  a.  108,859. 
Not  ruukfd  from  sleep. 

UN  WALLED,  ^n-wiwl'd'    a.    Having  no 

W<|JI». 

UNWARES,  &n.wkn',ad.    Unexpectedly. 

befbrt^  any  caution. 
UNWARILY,  inwk'rfl*,   «L     Withimi 

caution,  carelessly. 
UNWARINESS,  &n.wi'r^Dif,  «.     Waal 

of  caution,  carebsmest. 
UN  WARLIKE,  bt-wtrnlke,  a.      Not  it 

for  war,  nut  'ised  to  war. 
UNWARNED,  in-wim'd',  a.  859.      Not 

cautioned,  not  awde  wwv. 
UNWARRANTABLE,  to-wAf'rla.ti-bl,  a« 

Not  to  be  juntified* 
UNWARRANTABLY,    in.w^rAB.tl4>ltk 

ad.    Unjustifiably.    . 
UNWARRANTED,  ia-wei'rin-tjd,  a.  Not 

ascertained,  uncertain. 
UNWARY,   ftn-wkV^,   a.     Wanting   can- 

tlon,  iropradeot,  hasty,  precipiute ;    uaef 


pected. 
UNW  AS 


ASHED,  ftn-w6ahf ,  a.    Notwasbed, 

not  deaiised  bv  wa^liine. 
UNWAST£D,&o.w4'atld,a.  Not  ooaaamcd, 

not  diminished. 
UNWASTING,  &n.wi'tt1ng,  a.  410.    Not 

arowinf!  less. 
UNWAYED,  &n.wKde',  a.     Not  naed  to 

travel. 
UNWEARENED,  in-wHiVil,  a.  108,  8i9. 

Not  weakened. 
UNWEAPONED,in.w{p'p  n*d,a.  108, 849. 

Not  fornislted  with  ulTcinivr  arnu. 
UNWEARIABLE,  ftn.w^'re4-bl,  a.     Not 

lo  be  tired 
UNWEARIED,   in-wMd.  a.    W2.     Not 

tired,  not  fatigued  ;    indefatigable,  conth:u«l, 

not  to  be  spent. 
To  UNWEARY,  in-wf r*,  e.  a.    To  refreeb 

after  weariness. 
UNWED,  An-wM',a.    Unmarried. 
UNWEDGEABLE,'&n.w*dj|.bl,  a.     Not 

to  be  doven.    , 
UNWEEDED,  in-w^'ld,  a.    Not  clenrad 

fra«  weeda.      , 
UNWEEPED,  in-we^pf ,  a.  Not  laaaotad. 

UNWEETIM9,  In-wUling,  a.  410. 

rant,  imkbowiiif. 
UNWEIOHED,  in-w4de',  a.  Not  i 

by  the  balance ;  not  considered  negliKCiU. 
UN  WEIGHING,  ^-wiling,  a.  410.   la 

siderate,  thuughlM. 
UNWELCOME,  6awwil\&jn,  a.  Not  plena- 

htff,  Mtil  gralcful. 
UN  WEJLL,  fin-wil',  a.  Not  in  perfect  health. 

t^  Ilii*  word  kat  very  properly  h««n  a»ld»d  !• 
JokaMkflby  Mr.  MaMio,  «ku  q«o«r«fur  U  Um  MtkMlljf 
of  Lor»l  riirtl»rarlil.  lu  r»«J  ■'«,  h«wrrr».  »•  •  ••'• 
ficieot  aolhof  kly,  for  U  <-«pr««*r«  a  iiair  ..f  fco^j  M 
loo  rominoa.  lb«t  «»f  bei»f  neither  wHI  ttOf  iU.  aaj 
briweeu  bwth.  If  I  rtwember  i^»iU]r,fhe  Aid  uw*  J 
b*«r<1  Cki»  «ur«l  ws«  wWu  I  wuia  IreUinl;  aiHl  I 
aavc  rvet  tioct  »«lin»ir«l  lUe  pfoprlety  ••I  M. 

UNWEPT,  in.\%cpt',a.    Not  lamented,  net 

brintinnrd. 

UN  WET,  bn-vfiV,  «.    Not  moUL 


iv^ 
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UNWHIPT,fin-hwlpt',«.  859.  Not  punished, 
not  corrtcled.  ,        ,       ,  •       , 

UNWHOLESOME,  ftn-hAlc'8ftm,a.  Insalu- 
brious, mUchietoii*  to  health;  corrupt,  tainted. 

UNWIELDILY,  Sn-wetl'd^-le  ad.  Hea- 
vily, with  difficult  motion. 

UN WIELDINESS.  fin-w^M'd^nls,  i.  Hea- 
viness, difficulty  to  more  or  be  moved. 

UNWIELDY,  fin-wctl'dl'.  a.  Unmanage- 
able, not  easily  moving  or  moved,  bi'Iky. 
weighty,  ponderous. 

UNWILLING,  fin-wlHlng,  a.  410.  Loa^, 
not  contented,  not  inclined,  ikH  comply uig  by 
inclination. 

UNWILLINGLY,  &n-wil'l!ng-l^,  ad.  Not 
with  good  will,  not  withttut  Itiathnesa. 

UNWILLINGNESS,  &n.wU'Hng-nfe,  t. 
Luathness,  disinclination. 

To  UNWIND,  fin-wind',  v.  a. ;  pret.  and 
port.  foM.  Unwound.  To  separate  any  thing 
convolved.  Ui  untwist,  to  untwine  ;  to  disen- 
tangle, to  loose  from  entanglement. 

To  UNWIND,  &n-wlnd',  r.  n.  To  admit 
evolution. 

UNWIPED,  fin-wlpt',  a.  3.59.    Not  cleared- 

UNWISE,  fin-wlze',  a.  Weak,  defective  in 
wisdom. 

UNWISELY,  fin-wize'l^,  ad,  AVcakly,  not 
prudently,  not  wisely. 

To  UN  WISH,  fin-wish',  r.  a.  To  wish  that, 
which  is,  not  to  be. 

UNWISHED,  fin-wlsht',  a,  359.  Not 
sought,  not  desired. 

To  UNWIT,  in-wit',  r.  a.  To  deprive  of 
understanding.  ^ 

UNWITHDRAWING,  fin-wlxH-draw'mg, 
a.     Continually  liberal. 

UNWITH8TOOD,  fin-wlxH-stfid',  a.     Not 

opposed. 
UNWITNESSED,  fin-wlt'nest,  a.  Wanting 
evidence,  wanting  notice. 

UNWITTINGLY,  in-wU'tlng-li,  ad.  With- 
out knowledge,  without  consciousness. 
UNWONTED,  fin-wfin'tid, «.    Uncommon, 
unusual,  rare,  infrequent ;  unaccustomed,  un- 
used. 
UNWORKING,    in-wirk'lng,  a.     living 

without  labour. 
UNWORSHIPPED,  fin-wfir'shlpt, «.    Not 
adored. 

ty  Thb  worl  Atifrbt  to  be  wHttra  with  oacp  only. 
—See  Dr.  L*»«th'tGrBmnMr  at  Ptrtidple. 

UNWORTHILY,  fin-wfir'TH^-l*,  ad.    Not 

according  to  desert. 
UNWORTHINESS,     fin-wftr'TH^.nfs,     #. 

Want  of  worth,  want  of  merit. 
UNWORTHY,  fin-wfir'Tiii,   a.      Not    de- 
serving ;  wanting  merit ;  mean  ;  not  suitable, 

not  adequate  ;  unbecoming,  vile. 
UNWOUND,  fin-wiund'.    Part  pisa.  and 

pret.  of  Unwind.     Untwisted. 
UNWOUNDED,    fin-wWn'dW,   m.       Not 

wunnded,  not  hurt. 
To  UN  WREATH,  fin-r^',  r.  a.    To  un- 
.   twine.  ,      ,  , 

iJJN WRITING,  in-r!'tfng,  «.  419.    Nott*- 

fttauug  the  character  of  an  author. 
(»b2 


UNWRITTEN,  finr^ffn, «.  IW.    Notei^ 

veyed  by  writing,  oral,  traditionat 
UNWROUGHT,  fin-riwf,  a.  Not  laktwfi 

not  raanufMCtured. 
UNWRUNO,  fin-rfing',«.    NolpiM^el 
UN YlELDED,fin-yi*ld'ld, «.  Not  givea  if 
To  UNYOKE,  fin-yAke',  v.  a.     Ta  hm 

from  the  yoke ;  to  part,  to  divjoin. 
UNYOKED,    fin-yAk^,   a,  3S9.      !Ut»< 

never  worn  a  ynke ;  licentious,  uiiieslniw* 
UNZONED,  in-zAn'd',  «.  159.     Not  homi 

with  a  girdle. 
VOCABLE,  vAltlt-bl,  t . 405.     A  word. 
VOC  ABULAR  Y,  vA-klb  All-r*,  #.    A  fc 

tjonary,  a  lexicon,  a  word-b«»ok. 
VOCAL,  vi'kll.  0.   Having  a  voice,  rntlm^ 

by  the  voice. 
To  VOCALISE,  vilcil-Ue,  r.  a.    To  mtk* 

vocal ;  to  form  into  voice. 
VOCALITY,  vi-kil'l-li,  t.     Power  «f» 

terance.  quality   of  being   utter  able  h>  ^ 

vjiice.  .      ,  , 

VOCALLY,  vi'kil-1^,  ad.     In  woei*,  » 

ticulatelv.  ,      ,       t  . 

VOCATION,  vA-kVshfin,*.  Callin^byt* 

will  of  G«»d  ;  sumni4»m,  tiadc,  cmpl"*^*' 
VOCATIVE,  vjk'i-tiv,  s.   157.     TWpn* 

matical  ca^e  use<l  in  calling  «»r  sprakioc  ** 
VOCIFERATION,  vA-slf-^r-k'shia,  ^  0» 

VOCIFEROUS,  vMrtr.6s,«.    aa**^*- 

n«»isv. 
VOGUE,  vAff,  s.  537,     FasMon.  mcdt, 
VOICE,  vofs, «.  209.     Sound  emitted  ^: 

mouth  ;  sound  of  the  mouth,  as  diiiinc^* 

from   that    ulterrd  by   another    nw.otfc     * 

sound  made  by  breatl'i;  vott:,  sutfra^.^T*- 

expressed. 
VOICED,  viist,  a.  >59.     Furnished  w«»  i 

voice. 
VOID,  vo?d,  tt.  299.     Fonpty,  vacait:  ^ 

in«tfrciual,  null ;    tin«ttppli«-d.    uuoo:'**' 

wanting,  unfurnished,  empty  ;  ansat**"** 

unreal. 
VOID,  void,  f .     An  empty  apace,  vtr»» 

vacancy.  . 

To  VOID,  void,  r.  a.     To  quit,  t»  v*"" 

emptv  ;    to  emit,  to  poor  out ;    ii»  *^*' '' 

cremeiit ;  to  vacate,  to  nullify  .  to  atom 
VOIDABLE.,  vMd'A-W,  «.  4M.     »«*  • 

roav  be  aimnlled.  .    ^  j...   . 

VOIDER,    vild'Ar,  i.  W.       A  b«k»t  * 

which  broken  meal  it  carried  from  in«  »»• 
VOIDNESS,  T^Jd'nls,  t.     r^pii«»*   * 

cuitv  ;    nullity,  inetficacy  ;    want  u<  »^** 

tialrtv.  ,,*    ,     .  «        It-.* 

VOITtJRF^  v^-tAre',  t.     FrrmH.    \  -«* 

riage  with  h«»r»e*  ;  a  chaise. 
VOLANT,   vA'iant,   «.       Flying.  F**^ 

through  the  air  ;  active. 
VOLATILE,    v^irltn,    «.     145       ^^^ 

throuKh  tlie  air .  having  U»e  P****-' ^  »^ 

by  »p*'ntai.eous  evaporation  ,    uirij.  k 

changeable  tif  mind.  ^  ^ 

VOLATIIXNESS.%ili;»*l'«*».  )•• 
VOLATILITY,  vAUtileti,       J    <** 

of  flyin|[  away  bv  «vapo»aUo«,  i««  ^ 

utttability  wf  mind. 
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To  cut  up  the 


VOLATILIZATION,  vAUl.tll4.«l'8huD, «. 

l*he  ut  of  making  voUtik. 
To  VOLATILIZE,  vil'l-tft-lzo,  i».  a.    To 

mke  Toiatile,  to  subtilise  to  the  biglieit  dr- 

free, 
VOLE,  T6le,  «.  A  deal  at  cards,  that  draws 

the  whole  trkks. 
VOLCANO,  Y6l-k&'D&,  #.— See   Lumba^. 

A  boniiag  nonniun. 
VOLERY,  T6rir4,  t.  555.  A  flight  of  bit  da. 
VOLTTATION,  ?6l4-tli'ahin,  #.    The  act 

or  power  of  fljing. 
VOLITION,  T&.llsh'&B, «.    The  act  of  wUl- 

inc,  the  power  of  choice  eierted. 
VOUTIVE.  T^l'^-tiy,  0. 158.    HaTing  the 

power  to  Will. 
VOLLEY,  tATI^,  «.    A  fight  of  shot ;  an 

emiuttMi  of  nianv  at  once. 
Ta  VOLLEY,  ▼an*,  e.a^    To  throw  out 
VOLUED,  T6llld,  0.  88S.    Diaploded,  dis- 
charged with  a  Tulley. 
VOLT,  tAU,  s .  A  round  or  a  circular  tread ; 

a  gait  of  two  treadf  made  bj  a  horte  going 

titfewATt  round  a  centre. 
VOLUBILITY,  TAl.4.bll'i-ti, «.  The  act  or 

power  of    rolling;   activit?   uf  the   tungue, 

floencj  of  speech  ;  mutability  ;  liableoess  to 

tevolation. 
VOLUBLE,  T^rft-bl,  a.  405.    Formed  a»  as 

to  roll  casUv,  furmcd  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in 

motion :  rollinic,  baring  quick  notion ;  nim- 

bla,  acuve ;  fluent  of  words. 
VOLUME,  ▼6ry&me,  «.  111.     Something 

lolled  or  eonvolved  ;  as  much  as  teeias  ouo- 

voKed  at  nnce ;  a  book. 
VOLUMINOUS,  y^l&'m^nis,  a.   Consist. 

ing  of  many  complication  ;  consisting  in  many 

votooMS  or  books  ;  copious,  diffusive. 
VOLUMINOUSLY,  v^1&'m*-n&s.l*,aif.  In 

man?  Tiilames  or  books. 
VOLUNTARILY,  TAl'ftn.ti.re.1*.  0d,  Spon- 

laneously,  of  one's  own  accord,  without  com- 
pulsion* ,      ,    . 
VOLUNTARY,T6rftn.tl.r*,a.  Acting  with- 

oat  eumpalsion,  acting  by  choice;  willing, 

acting  with  wilKn^ness ;  done  witliout  com- 

Ssltion  ;  acting  ofits  own  accord. 
LUNTARY,  YAr&n-ti-rf ,  t.    A  pleee  of 
muskk  played  at  will. 
VOLUNTEER,  ▼M4bi-tt^r',  «.    A  soldier 
who  caters  iuto  the  service  of  his  Own  ac- 
cord. 
To  VOLUNTEER,  vALin-tMf',  e.  n.  To  go 

for  a  soldier. 
VOLUPTUARY,  T^l&ptsh&4.r^,    s.     A 

man  given  up  tn  pleasure  and  luiury. 
VOLUPTUOUS,  v^K.ptsh&.&s,  a.    Given 
to  excess  of  pleasure,  luinrious. 
t^  I'bta  worrf  U  frr«v.*otly  miftproeouncvdmlfwrlt' 

VCLuefUOUSLY,   vi-lVtil>&''^I^  «'• 
Lusorioosly,   with  indulgence  of  etoettive 

VOUJPTUOUSNES8,T^l&p'tsh&.&s.ois,s. 

The  state  uf  being  luiurions. 
VOLUTE,  yA-l&te',  s.    A  member  of  a  go. 

lamn. 
VOMICA,  v6m'^kl,  s.    An  •nrystnl  hti- 

mour  in  the  lungv 
VOMICK-NUT,  vAmlk.nlt,  s.  Poison  that 

kilb  by  rsoassive  vomiting* 

flta 


To  VOMIT,  vAmIt,  r.  a. 
contents  of  the  stomach. 
To  VOMIT,  \6m%  c.  a.    To  t^w  up  from 
the  storoach.j  to  throw  uD  witlt  violence  from 
anv  hi>llow. 
VOMIT,  T^m'it,  s.    The  matter  thrown  op 

from  the  stomach  ;  an  emetick  medicine. 
VOMITION,   YA-rolshAn,  s.     The  act  or 

p«iwer  of  vomltiuif. 
VOMITIVE,  TAm^-tlv,  a.  158.    Emetick, 

causing  vomits. 
VOMITORY,  v6m'*-tir4,  a.  51«.     Pro- 
curing  vomits,  emetick.— For  the  last  o,  see 
Domatick 
VORACIOUS,  T&.rish&s,  a.  t57.    Greedy 

to  eat.  ravenous. 
VORACIOUSLY,  v6.ri'sh&s.l^  ad.  Greed- 

ily,  ravenously. 
VORACIOUSNESS,  v^ri'shia-nls,  7  ^ 
VORACITY,  vA-rls's^-ti,  J  *' 

Greediness,  ravenousiiess. 
VORTEX,  ▼tr't&s,  s.    In  the  plnral  Vor- 
.    tices.     Any  thing  whirled  round. 
VORTICAL,  vftr't^kil,  a.  88.    HaWng  n 

whirlirtg  motion. 
VOTARIST,  T&'tl.rlst,  t.    One  devoted  to 

an    person  or  thing. 
VOTARY,  vA'tl-i^,  s.    One  devoted,  na  by 
a  vow,  to  any   particular  service,  worship, 
study,  or  state  of  life. 
VOTARESS,  yh'ti'rl%  t,  A  woman  devoted 

to  any  worship  or  stale. 
VOTE,  T&te,  s.    Suffrage,  voice  given  and 

numbered. 
To  VOTE,  rAte,  r.  a.     To  choose  by  suf- 
frage, to  determiite  by  suffrage ;  to  give  by 
vote. 
VOTER,  vA'tfir,  $.  98.    One  who  has  the 

right  of  giving  his  voice  or  suflirage. 
VOTIVE,  vi'tlv,  a.  157.    Given  by  vow. 
To  VOUCH,  vMtsb,  t.  a.  Bit.    To  call  to 
witness,  to  obtest ;  to  attest,  to  warrant,  to 
iwiintaln. 
To  VOUCH,  YUtsh,  r.  a.  To  bear  wStneaa, 

to  appear  a«  a  witneu. 
VOUCH,  vUtsh,  s.    Warrant,  attesUUon. 

Not  in  use. 
VOUCHER,  vUtsh'i^r,s.  98.  One  who  gives 
witness  to  anv  thing  ;  a  writing  by  whicn  any 
thing  is  vouched  ;  a  receipt  fur  money  paid  on 
account  of  another. 
To  VOUCHSAFE,  vMuh-skfe',  r.  «.    To 
l>ermit  any  thing  to  he  done  witJiout  daitger ; 
to  condesomd,  to  grant 
VOW,  v&S,  fl.  S23.     Any  promise  made  to  a 
Divine  power,  an  act  of  dcvoti«»n  ;  a  so'eron 
pr(»rai»e,  cr.mroonly  usrd  for  a  yiutu't^  uf  love 
and  matrimony. 
To  VOW,  vM,  r.  a.    To  consecrate  by  a  so- 

lemndedicxion.  topivp  to  ■  Dirine  |wiwrr. 
To  VOW,  voA,  r.  a.    To  make  vows  or  so- 
lemn promi**-*. 
VOW  KL,  vM  II,  f.  99,  S«.    A  letter  which 
can  Ik*  uHrr«-d  by  iiM-lf, 

VOWFKLIX)W,  voi^t^lli,  s.    Ontbonnd 

liv  ilir  *amr  vitw. 
VOYAGE,  v^idje,  $.W, 

sea. 
To  VOYAGE,  tWidJe,  c.  a. 


A  pas*  age  by 
To  travel  by 
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To  VOYAGE,  T^iidje,  c.  a.    To  travel,  to 

pasi  oTW. 
i^O VAGER,  voi'li-jur,  #.  98.    One  who  tra- 
rels  by  sea. 

i/F,  up,  ad,  Alofl,  oft  high,  not  down ;  out  of 
bed,  111  ttie  stHte  of  beiiiK  risen  fruni  rest ;  in 
the  state  of  beinft  riseu  from  a  seat ;  from  a 
state  of  decuml'iture  or  coiicealiiient ;  in  a 
•late  of  being  built ;  above  the  hnricon  ;  to  a 
state  of  advancement ;  in  a  state  of  climbing  ; 
ill  a  sute  of  insurrection ;  in  a  state  of  being 
increased  or  raised  ;  from  a  remoter  place, 
coming  to  anjr  person  or  place  ;  from  younger 
to  elder  years. — Up  and  down,  dispersedlj, 
here  and  there ;  backward  and  forward. 
— Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with ;  adequately 
to.— Up  with,  A  phrase  that  signifies  the  act  of 
raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

UP,  fip,  iwtefj^  A  word  exhorttog  to  me 
from  bed  ;  a  word  of  exhortation  excidng  or 
rousing  to  action. 

UP,  {^p,  prep.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher 
part,  not  down. 

To  UPBEAR,  IpAAitf^v.a,:  pret.  Upbore; 
port,  jpass.  Upborn.    To  sustain  aloft,  to  •up' 

{}ort  in  elevation ;  to  raise  aloft ;  to  support 
roni  falling. 

To  UPBRAID,  fip-brkde',  r.  a,  202.  To 
charge  contemptuously  with  any  thing  dis- 
graceful ;  to  object  as  a  matter  of  reproach  ; 
to  urge  with  reproach ;  to  reproach  on  account 
of  a  benefit  received  from  the  reproacher  ',  to 
treat  with  contempt 

UPBRAIDINGLY,&iHhr&'dIog.U,ail.  By 
way  of  reproach. 

UPBROUOHT,  ip-briwt'.  Part.  pais,  of 
Uphring.     Educated,  nurtured. 

UPCAST,  ip-kdsf,p«r^  a.  492.  Thrown 
upwards. 

UPCAST,  iplclst,  f .  497.  A  term  of  bowl- 
ing,  a  throw,  a  cast. 

UPHELD,  ip-hfld'.  Pret.  and  part  paM. 
of  Uphold.     Maintained,  sustained. 

UPHILL,  ftplilll,  a.  Difficult,  like  the  la- 
bour of  climbing  a  hill. 

To  UPHOARD,  Ap-hird',  r.  a.  295.  To 
treasure,  to  store,  to  accumulate  in  private 
places. 

To  UPHOLD,  &p-hMd',  ©.a;  prct.  Upheld  ; 
port.  pott.  Upheld  and  Uphalden.  To  Tift 
on  high  ;  to  support,  to  sustain^  to  keep  from 
falling  ;  to  keen  from  declension  ;  to  support 
iu  Hiiy  state  of  lite  ;  to  continur,  to  keep  from 
defeat  ;  to  contiinie  without  failing.  497. 

UPHOLDER,  6p-hAld'6r,  s.  98.  A  snp- 
porter  ;  an  undertaker,  one  who  provides  tor 
funerals. 

UPHOLSTERER,  fip-hil3'tir-fir,f .  One  who 
fnrni!ihes  houses,  one  who  fits  up  apartments 
with  beds  and  furniture. 

UPLAND,  6plAnd,f.     Higher  {ground. 

UPLAND,  ^ip'Und,  a.    Higher  in  situation. 

U  PLAN  DISH,  up-Undish,a.  Mountainous, 
inhabiting  mountains. 

To  UPLAY,  fip-li',  r.  a.  To  hoard,  to 
lav  up. 

To  UPLIFT,  fip-llft',  c.  a.  497.  To  raise 
aloft. 

UPMOST,  Sp'raAst,  a.     Highest,  topmoat. 

UPON,  up-piin',  prep.  Not  under,  noting 
being  Oil  lar  i>',»  ii  ouuirtr  ;  ihii>wn  "Ver  tlic 
^dj ,  a>  cloiljij;  l»v  '*,ij  of  iniprt-catiun  or 


ifliction,  it  ex(^resses  ohtestatifm,  sr  mtir 
ttioii ;  an  immediate  coiiseqvrnoe  m  ;  wi 
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infliction, 

tatioii  J 

resj>ect  to  ;  in  noting  a  p*rtJcuUr  daj  i  S"*^  ^ 

reliance  or  trust ;  near  to,  noting  siuattuti . 

on  pain  of;  by  inference  from ;  exacttj,  «- 

cording  to  ;  by  noting  the  means  of  tup,wrt 
UPPER,  Vpur*  a.  08.    Superior  ia  pUct. 

higher  ;  higher  in  power. 
UPPERMOST,  Vp&r-ttoat,  a.    Hifheab 

place  ;  hi^liest  hi  power  or  auihority  ;  fn^- 

minant.  most  powerful. 
UPPISH,  &p'p)sl^  «•  Proud,  armciat. 
To  UPR  AlSi^  dp-rke',  c.  «.  20i.   To  nW 

up,  til  exalt.     ^ 
To  UPRE AR,  hp-thtt',  t».  a.  Jt7.  To  ttu '% 

UPJ^IOHt,  Ip'Ate,  a.  89S.    Strai^l  i? 

perpendicularly  ertct ;  erected.  uriciWv 

honest,  not  declinTnic  fr>m  the  Hpnt. 
UPRIGHTLY,  ip'r^te-l*,  ad.    PerpMin^ 

larly  to  the  horizon  ;  honestly,  wiihuBtdrrv- 

tl<»n  from  the  rtjfht. 

UPRIGHTNESS, 4p"*»*»^*-   Peffwt 

cular  erection  :  honesty,  hifegrity. 
To  UPRISE,  Jp-rix*',  r.  ti.  4«.    Tb  mf 

from  decnmbiture ;   to  rise  fruia  bdo«  te 

horizon  ;  to  rise  with  acclivity. 
UPRISE,  V>^ze,s.  497.  Appeaiaace  aWi« 

t)ie  horizon. 
UPROAR,  fip'rAre,  t.  295.    Ttamnll,  bMi> 

disturbance,  confusion. 
To  UPROAR,  ip-rirc*,  a.  a,  497.   To  tlirf. 

int(»  confusion. 
To  UPROOT,  4p.rSJr,  r. a.  306.  To  Uari 

hy  the  ro«»l. 
To  UPROUSE,  fip-rJ5ae',  r.  a.     Te  a*ir: 

from  sleep,  to  excite  tu  action. 
UPSHOT,  V«k^'- 497.  CoMlai*n,cii 

last  amount,  final  event. 
UPSIDE-DOWN,  6p4lde>4&io'.    Ai  i^ 

▼crbial  form  of  speech.     With  a  tvad  «•■* 

nent,  in  complete  disorder. 
To  UPSTANO,  ^liad",  t^.  n.  497.    Tfrk* 

erect. 
To  UPSTAY,  ip'9tk\  w.  a.     To  eaUii^* 

8upp<>rt. 

To  UPSTART,  V»^rt»»«-4*'-   Tai»nfc 

up  suddenly. 
UPSTART.flp-rtirf',  #.  One  soddaAjrtm 

to  wealth  or  piiwer. 
To  UPS  WARM,  up-«winn',  r.  a.    Ti  »»• 

hiaswurm 
To  UPTURN,  ip-tuni',  r.  a.  41T.  Tu  f^* 

np.  to  furrow. 
UPWARD,  ip'wurdjo.  497.     Dirocti^w* 

hichcr  part 
UPWARDS,  (ipVO"J»» •^^  M-    '^•'W*  ' 

higlief  place  ;  toward*  Hravtn  and  livd  ^"^ 

respect  to  the  hifcfarr  part;  more  Am  »"* 

tendency  to  a  fati(hcr  ot  greater  nsmkci   > 

wards  the  source. 
URBANITY,  ir-bin'^te,s.     Civiiiiy.  «^ 

gaiioe,  p*»litciioas ;  Caccti<fuiueas. 
URCHIN,  6r'Uh'a,  s.  143       A  hidf*< 

name  of  slight  a*  fer  ta  a  chfld. 
URETER,  yiri  tSr,  a.  98.    Urrteowrt* 

Umft  and  ftmf  I  canals  from  the  bmm  -'  * 

kidne\s,  one  on  each  side.  Their  aae  is  *«*7 

tli«  urine  from  the  kida^s  Ut  Use  tlsrf^ 
rRi:THKA,>iWt'lAri,«.  MS.  Thapii^"' 

uf  t)ic  urine* 
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To  UHOE9  ir}«»  ^'^  ^*  '^^  incite,  to  push  ;  to 

proTokf,  tu  exaspcrmie  ;  U*  fufluw  cIom  to  as 

tu  impel ;  to  press,  to  enforce  ;  to  importune  ; 

tofoiicit.      ^     , 
URGENCY,,  fii^jln-s^,  «.    Pressure  of  diffi- 

cahv.         ,     _ 
UROfeNT,   Orient,   «•     Cogent,  pressing, 

fioleut;  iroportnnate,    Tcbeoieitt    111    solici- 

utioo  ,     , 

URGENTLY,  ftr^fat-l^,  arf.  Cogently,  rio- 

Irnilr.  vehemently,  importunately. 
UROER,  ^j&r,  «.  98.    One  who  presses. 
URINAL,  y&'renll,  t.  8.  A  bottle  in  which 

water  is  kept  for  inspection. 
URINARY,  yi'ri-iil-ri,a.    Relating  to  the 

urine.       ,    , 
URIN  R,  y 4'rln,  1. 140.    Aninat  water. 
URINOUS,  y  d'rin-fis,  a.  Partaking  of  urine. 
URN,  im,  s.     Any  vessel,  of  which  tho 
flMMith  \%  narrower  than  the  body  ;  a  water- 

C;  the  vessel  in  which  the  reomins  of  burnt 
ies  wcreuot. 

U8,  &t,  t.    Tne  obKque  case  of  We* 

USAOK,  y&'zi(\ic,  f.  00,  442.  Treatment; 
custiiin  ;  practice  long  continued  ;  manners, 
"beharinar. 

USANCE,  y&'zanae,  t.  442.  Use,  proper  ein- 
plnyroriit ;  us\iry,  interest  paid  for  m«  ne^. 

USE,  t&se,  6,  4ST.  The  act  of  employing 
any  thing  to  an?  purpose  ;  qualities  that  malie 
a  thing  proper  for  niiy  purp<ise  ;  need  of,  «»c- 
tasion  uo  wliich  a  thine  can  be  eroi)loTed  ;  ai> 
rantage  received,  power  of  receiving  ud van- 
tage ;  convenience,  help ;  practice,  habit ; 
custum,  C'iroroon  occurrence  ;  interest,  mone> 
p«M  fof  the  use  of  money. 

To  U8E,  y&x«,  V'  «•  4S7.  To  employ  to  any 
p«irp«»te ;  to  iioeust«ii«,  to  habitoate ;  to  treat  -, 
to  practise  ;  to  behave. 

To  use,  y&M,  P*  «•  To  bt  accfutoned,  to 
pfMtieo  cttSioiMnly ;  lo  be  coatiMBarily  in 
moj  aMnnrr,  lo  be  wont. 

LJ8EPUI^  j&se'Al,  a.  CoBvenlent^  proita- 
Me  to  any  and,  aondadv*  or  belpfol  lo  any 

jSS^VLVr,  yA»^fh4,  ad.  In  toeh  a  maa- 

tier  as  to  lielp  forward  «ome  end. 
^EFUl.NEM,y*ee'f«-a^#.  Condttcl?e- 

itets  «»r  Kclpfuluess  lo  s<>me  end. 
JSRLESSLY.y&a^lla-l^yad.  la  an  nteleat 

manrter. 
rSEXESSNESS,  yftaeOit'^  f.    Uafttneai 

to  •115  end. 
TSELESS,    yusella,    a.      Aniwering    do 

purpose  ;  having  no  end. 
'SER,  y^'sAr,  «.  08.    One  wbo  naes. 
^SHEU^  ftah'&r,  s.  08.  One  whose  buaiiieat 

is  tu  issuudttce  sirangers,  or  wal^  before  a  pcr- 

^tn  *»i  b»nh  rank ;  an  uoidrr  tcacl»er. 

o  USH  ER,  &sb'6r,  r.  a.    To  iatrodoce  as  a 

ibrvnantirr  or  harbinaer,  to  foreran. 
rsQUEBAUGH,  6a^w^bA',  s.  100.      A 

covapoostded  dbtilird  spirit,  baiag  drawa  oa 

arovwatscks. 

SUA^L.,  y&'shi4l«  a.  451.    CoauDOBy  fra- 

•MrsaS.  ctsstooMsrv* 
WAiA^y,  yiiihUU,  ad.     CaMMaUy, 

frrqaently,  cuslomarilf . 

SV  A  UN  RS8,  y&'ih*4l-BJfe,  t.    Coanoa- 
laeaa,  fr^ueney. 

9b9 


To  USURE,  y&'zh&re,  r.   a.    To  prtctiM. 

osurv,  to  lake  Interest  for  money. 
USURER,  yuch/^-r^r,  s.  456.  One  who  pott 

monev  oui  at  i»tu?rf%t, 
USURIOUS,  y/i-z&'rc-is,  o.  456.     Given  to 

the  practice  of  utury,  ciorbilantJy  greedy  of 

profit. 
To  USURP,  yfi-zorp',  r,  a.    To  poaiesa  fcy 

force  or  intrusion,  to  seiar  or  possca  withoaC 

richt. 
USURPATION,  yA-zir-pli'shin,  s.    Fowji- 

ble,  unJDst.  illr)ral  seizure  >r  possession. 
USURPER,  >&-afirp'6r,  ••  08.     One  who 

seizes  or  possesses  that  to  which  he  has  no 

right. 
USURPINGLY,  y&.a&rp'iog-l^,  ad.    Wkh- 

out  just  claim. 
USURY,  y^ab6.r^,  t.  4S6.    Money  paid  for 

tJie  use  of  money,  interest  ;  the  practice  of 

taking  Interest. 

^  Thi«  wor<l  and  iis  r«rUtives.  witli  rtsparl  %•  the 
ssp4i-aikoa  of  tU«  i,att  vxacJiy  iMiiUr  tlM  Miinv  pradl- 
raneoC  as  Ui«  words  Luxttrff  and  JmAUtit  «rv  wtUi 
respect  to  the  x.-~>cf  Pi  iixi^ln.  No*.  479.  -^^'t  ^1* 
UTENSIL,  y6't^a-a{l,  §,  8.     An  iastnimeot 

for  any  use,  such  aa  the  vessels  «if  a  kiicben^ 

or  tools  of  a  trade. 
UTERINE,  y&tir4ne,  a.  UO.   Bdoagiaglo 

tlie  womb. 
UTERUS,  yA't^ria,  «.  609.    The  woaib. 
UTILITY,  y6.tU'e-l^  «.    Uscfuloese,  proit, 

convriil»-ncr,  Bdvantajjeousiirss. 
UTMOST,  &t'ni^t,a.     Rutrome,  placed  at 

the  cxtrnuitv  ;  being  m  tlw  hiLhe*!  drpree. 
UTMOST,  ^tm^t,  a.  The  mcMt  that  oan  ha, 

the  leraatest  pvwr*. 
UTOPIAN,  y&-*ApMn,  a.   [From  Sir  Tho. 

mas  More's  Ub>piu.j  Ideal. — Ma$tm, 
UTTER,  ^6r,  a.  08.    Sttaate  on  the  ont- 

sitle,  or  reoioie  fmro  the  centre  ;  placed  with- 
out any  corapass.  out  of  any  place  ;  extreme, 

excessive,  utm«»st ;  complete,  irrcvucable. 
To  UTTER,  &t't&r,  r.  a.    To  gpeak,  to  pro- 
tu  express  ;  lo  disclose,  lo  discover. 


to  pubbak ;  la  mII,  lo  %ead  ;  to  disperse, 

eaut  at  larire. 
UTTER  ABLE,  it'tftribl,  a.  555.    Exore*. 

aible,  sacb  as  ai^  be  utirred. 
UTTERANCE,  &I  t&r4aaa,  «.    Pronttacia. 

tion.  manner  of  apeakioa ;  exUemity,  lenas  of 

exttaoie  boslility  ;  vocal  esprcisioo,  eaasaioB 

froai  ihemottth. 
UTTER  ER,  At't&r-ir,  t.     Om  who   pro- 

nooaces  ;  a  divulge?,  a  dltdoser  ;  a  seller,  a 

vvtider.        ,     ,      . 
UTTERLY,  itlfir.U,ad.  FuUy,  completely, 

perfBctiy. 
UTTERMOST, it'lirm&tt, a.  Extreme, be- 

ing  in  the  hi|rl»cst  degree  ;  most  remote. 
UTTERMOST,  Jit'tfir-m^st, «.  The  greatcai 

degree. 
VULCANO,  v&I-kl'aA, «.  A  burning  moan- 

tain:  pfuiscvlv  (W4«#»— Src  iMmbu/pi*. 
VULGAR,  vfil'gar,  a.  H8.     Plebeian,  solt- 

ing  lo  the  commun  |;c«ple,  practised  among 

Ike  coOMium  peoph  ,  mean.  low.  briiitf  i>f  Uia 

common  rate  ;  i  ntlick.  coium^nlv  hiuiied. 
VULGAR,  v^rgiir,  s.    The  mminon  peofile. 
VULGARITY,  ^il-gdr'^t^,  s.     Meannean, 

stair  uf  the  luwcst  pcnpir  ;  |>articubr  instajtce 

Of  sprciweu  of  ineaimcss. 
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VULGARLY,  vul'gfir-l^,  ad.     Commonly. 

in  the  ordiimry  nittiincr,  aniong  the  C(iiiim<ii 

Pfiiple, 
VULNERABLE. vSlnSr-l-M, o.  Susceptive 

of  wouikJs.  iittbie  to  external  injuries. 
VULNERARY,  v&l'nfir-i-r^,  a.  655.     Use- 

ftti  in  the  cure  <»f  wiunHt. 
ToVULNERATE,vSl'nar-ite,».«.  91.   To 

wound,  to  hurt. 
VULPINE,  v&l'p!n,  or  vfirplnc,  a.    Belong- 
ing to  a  fox. 

t^  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Scott  mark  the  i  ia  the 
lait  flyllabic  lonjr,  at  in  fine.  I  am  inclined  to  thurlen 
it  with  Mr.  Perry,  like  pin;  and  my  reason  it,  Uiat 
the  accent  immediately  preccdcft  it.~Sec  Principles. 
No.  140.  *^     ' 

VULTURE,  v&l'tahAre,  t.    A  large  bird  of 
prey,  remarkable  for  ▼oracity. 

VULTURINE,  vSl'tshir-lne,  a.   149.    Be- 
longing to  a  Yulture. 
i^y  Mr.  Sheridan..  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 

Mr.  Nares,  make  the  I  In  the  last  syllable  uf^ihls  word 

loDf ,  as  in  Jine,    I  join  them  in  this  proannciatloo, 

because  the  accent  is  two  syllables  higher. 

UVULA,  > &'v&-ll,  $.  8.  In  anatomy,  a  ropnd 

soft  spongeous  bod^,  suspended  £roro  the  pa* 

late  near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils  <»eer  tlie 

elottis. 
UXORIOUS,  &g-z&'r^-&s,  a.  479.    Sahmis- 

siTely  fond  of  a  wife,  infected  with  connubial 

ddtage,  * 

UXORIOUSLY,  ig.BA'ri-i«-l^,  ad.    With 

fund  submission  to  a  wife. 
UXORIOUSNESS,  V>Ar^<^>i>l8,«.  Con. 

nubial  dotage,  fund  lubmifsion  to  a  wife. 


^  #^^"«#«>^'"^^^^^'^^^^«^#^^^^«^^^#^#«^^«  ^ 


W. 


To    WABBLE,  wAb'bl,  r.  h.  405.     To 

shake,  to  idotc  from  side  to  side.    A  low  bar- 
barous word. 
WAD,  wj(d, «.    A  bundle  of  straw  thrust 

chise  together. — Wadd,  or  black  lead    is  a 

mineral  of  great  use  and  value. 
WADDING,  w6d'd!ng,  t.  410.    A  kind  of 

soft  stuff  loosely  woveu,  with  which  the  skirts 

of  cuats  Are  stuffed  out. 
To  WADDLE,  w6d'dl,  r.  n.  405.    To  shake 

in  walking  from  side  to  side,  to  deviate  in 

motion  from  a  right  line. 
To  WADE,  wkde,  r.  n.  To  walkt  hrongh  the 

waters,  to  pass  water  without  swimming ;  to 

pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 
WAFER,  wk'fdr,  f.  98.    A  thin  cake  ;  the 

bread  leiveii  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 

Catholicks  ;  paste  made  to  close  letters. 
To  WAFT,  waft,  t.  a.  To  carry  through  the 

air,  or  on  the  water ;  to  beckon  to  inform  by 

a  sign  of  any  thing  moving. 

tT  Mr  8berid«a.  Dr.  Kenrirk.  and  Mr.  9colt,  pro- 
aoooce  the  a,  in  ibis  word  as  I  have  marke«l  it:  Mr. 
Perry  adnpu  ib«  a  in  fatktr;  and,  ihoufb  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  this  the  true  sound,  coofeues  th«  short  m  Is 
d^tly  taininf  Krotiud ;  but  W.  Johntlon,  for  want  of 
MtrtMl.n<  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Principles,  No.  85, 

-^ket  yajt  rhyme  wiihio^.-  Mr.   Nsrrs  has  not  t"* 
"vord  ;  but  by  iiminini;  *<  in  cUtscs  where  the  a  is 
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prunoonced  ns  ln/a/Aer!aDd  trater,  ■&««•  kehrf 
o|«ioloii  ii  onj^ht  <<;  h«Te  the  snumi  1  have  tlna  tt. 

ibWAFT,  wift,c.  ».    To  float. 

W  A  FT,  w4rt,  ff.  A  floating  body ;  Bolki  sf 

a  streamer. 
WAFTAGE,  wiA'idje,  t,  90.    Carriage  bj 

water  or  air. 
W  AFTURE,  w^ruhurc,  s.  461.    The  art  c/ 

waving. 
To  WAG,  w4g,  r.  a.  80.  To  move  ligktlj.u 

shake  lightly. 
To  WAG,  w4g,  r.  ft.  To  be  in  quick  or  lidi. 

crous  motion  ;  to  go,  to  be  moved. 
WAG,  wig,  8,  One  ludicrovsly  mischievovi, 

a  merrv  droll. 
To  W  a6£,  wiuye,  r.  a.   To  attempt,  to  «m- 

ture  ;  to  make,  to  carnr  on. 
WAGER,  wjt'jftr,  t.  <».     A  bet,  any  thin 

pledged  upon  a  chance  of  perfbrmanor. 
To  WAGER,  w&'jiir,  c.  a.   To  Uy,  to  idcd(e 

as  a  bet. 
WAGES,  wk'jiz,  $,  99.    Pay  given  faio- 

vice. 
WAGGERY,  wlg'gir4,  t.  65S.    MiM^. 

ous  merriment,  roguish  trick,  sarcaslical  pj- 

cty. 
WAGGISH,  w^iak,  c  S8S.     KaaviiUT 

merrv,  merrily  mtschievoos,  ffolicksot. 
WAGGISHNESS,  wlgUh-ii&,  s.     Kkofi 

mischief.  \ 

To  WAGGLE,  wdg'gl,  r.  n,  405.    To  «^ 

die,  to  move  from  tide  to  side. 
WAGON,  wlg'6n,f.  IOC.  A  heavy  canii^ 

for  burdens  ;  a  chariot. 
WAGONNER,  wlg'&n.&r,#.96.    Onewk 

drives  a  wagon. 
WAGTAIL,  wlg'tkle,f.  A  bird.  GenffiD! 

called  a  Water-wagtail. 
WAID,w4de,a.802.    Crushed.    Oh«4rtt 
WAIF,  wjtfe,  #.    Goods  foand, and  dMJmd 

by  nobody.     That  of  which  every  <me  v*-*** 

die  claim.    SooMtimes  written  Wdf  or  f  ^ 

This,  savs  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  lecaT  word,  M 

not  legally  explained  ;  since  BlackstrnKi^t 

Waijs  are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  of  tln«a 

away  hv  the  thief  in  liis  flight. 
To  WAIL,wJile,  e.e.    To  nou,  to  lavft. 

tr»  bewail. 
To  WAIL,  wklc,  V,  a.  202.    To  ffrievcia^ 

biy,  to  exi*rcss  sorrow. 
WAIL,  wjile,  ff.     Audible  sorrow. 
WAILING;  wkalng,s.  410.     Laaealatim. 

moan,  audible  sorrow. 
WAILFUL,  wile'fi&l, «.    SorTowfal,BB0>- 

fui. 

WAIN,  wJine,  t.    A  carriage. 
WAINROPE,wkne'r&pe,s.     A  large  c«i 

with  wiiich  the  load  is  tied  tm  the  wageiL 
WAINSCOT,  w jn'sk&t,  t,  Th«  ioaer  w^ad* 

covering  of  a  wall. 
To  WAINSCOT,  w^n'skit,  r.  a.  T*  Sw 
walls  with  boards  ;  to  line  in  geiwiaL 
^  I  have  fiven  the  common  vmma  of  cb«  •«< 
and  as  it  is  marked  by  Mr.  Slmi4«»,  Dr.  a«r«V 
Mr.  tkoit,  and  adopted  ta  Steele's  Orsaiir.  Kr 
Perry  proouoncrs  the  irsi  syHaMe  sn  as  w  rbyaae  •♦* 
mam  :  b«i  W.  Johnston,  who  pi  ■son  we  w  fc*b  •• 
word  and  H'aittc^ai  r«f«larly,  is,  la  say  oftesas. » 
mo«t  correct. 

WAIST,  wkste,t.  The  smaUeat  part  s'thr 
body,  the  part  below  ihc  rlbe;  tU  ai^* 
deck  of  a  ship.  .     ^^^i^ 
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ISTCOAT,  wJs1t6t,f.  A  garment  worn 
xiut  the  WMH.— llie  girmeut  worn  by  men 
u\fT  the  Cimt,—'Aih, 

r  Thb  w«H  kM  fallen  Into  the  fcntrai  contrtc 
.>h»rrvaM«  ia  ttoiiUr  comp«i«n»lt,  bu».  In  my  opi 
,  ii<i(  Kt  irrTovrmbly  ■«  tome  hav«  tlone.  It 
M  icarct!/  •oaod  priiKnUck  if  Utitb  pmu  of  the 
I  were  pro«o«nc«d  wlik  «qu«l  diUliicCacM;  fbuagh 
Sherid«o  Md  Mr.  SctMt  proiMNiDce  tbt  dipkibonf 
i»tt  nukvA  It. 

WAIT,  wkte,  r.  a.    To  expect,  to  iUy 
r ;  tu  Attend,  to  accumpanjf  with  tubaiUsiuii 
rrtfKct;  tu  Attend  u  a  contequeiicc  of 
nic  thing* 

*'AIT,  wke,  e.  «.  To  expect,  to  stay 
expectation ;  to  pav  servile  or  tubioistive 
lendajice  ;  lo  attend  \  to  tlay,  not  to  depart 
>ro  ;  ti>  fullow  as  a  consequence. 
IT,  wke,  f.  Ambush,  secret  attempt. 
ITER,  wk'tfir,  8.  98.  An  attendant, 
«  wlio  attends  for  the  accouiraodation  uf 
bert. 

WAIVE,  wive,  r.  a.  To  put  off,  to  quit, 
irlinqnisb. 

'  I  bav«  taterted  tliU  word  on  the  •■thorlty  of 
ktino*.  9»ot«il  by  Mr.  M  ■•<>■»  u  may  be  Men 
r  the  word  $ymif,  and  I  rf  roembrr  lo  bav«  %ttn  il 
pti  in  tbU  ntanuer,  tboaxb  I  rairoot  recollect  by 
n.  lu  etymolocy  la  onccrtaln ;  IfUt  dlatmcvKh- 
fro«  Um  word  ir«»r,  from  whteh  U  can  icarcely 
'HT«d»  to  o#  r««l  atilily  m  tbe  laoRnate,  whkb,  a« 
I  ••  poMibIc,  on^bt  lo  ado|4  a  tlilTcicot  orthuerA- 
lo  ts|«m»  a  dlf«r«Dt  SCUM  or  a  different  proora. 
>o.~A«c  BotpL 

rt'AKE,  wkke,  v.  n.  To  watch,  not  to 
?ep ;  to  be  roused  fn>ro  skep,  to  cca»e  to 
rep  ;  to  be  pat  in  action,  tu  be  excited- 
WAEE,  wUe,  V.  «.  To  rouse  from 
ecp  ;  to  excite,  tu  put  in  motion  or  action  ; 
wiog  to  life  again,  as  if  fn»m  the  sleep  of 
►ath. 

KE,  wike,  f .  The  feast  of  the  Dedicm- 
m  nf  the  Church,  formerly  kept  by  waich- 
K  an    idght;    vigils,   sUte   of  forbearing 

SeFUL»  wkke'fiftl,  «•  Not  sleeping,  tI- 
laot 

KEFULNES8,  wkke'fftl-Bis,  s.  Want 
•leep ;  drbearano*  uf  sleep. 
(TAKEN,  wilt'n,  v.  n.  lOS.  To  wnke,  to 
s«e  from  sleep,  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 
•TAKEN,  wk'k'n,  r.  «.  To  rouse  firom 
;ep ;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  produce,  to 
ifif  forth. 

LE,  wile,  s.  A  rising  part  in  cloth. 
WALK,wilwk,  r.  n.  84.  To  move  by 
•urrly  steps,  tu  that  one  foot  is  set  down 
*>re  the  other  is  taken  op  ;  it  is  used  in  the 
rrmonious  language  uf  invitation  for  Coma 
Go  ;  to  move  for  exercise  or  amuseroeut ; 
move  the  slowest  pace,  nut  to  trot,  gallop, 
amble  ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre  ;  tu  act  in 
titp  I  to  act  in  any  particular  manner. 
W^ALK,  w^wk,  r.  a.  To  pass  through. 
LK,  wtwk,  s.  84.  Act  of  walking  for  air 
eirrcise  ;  gait,  ste|>,  manner  of  moving  ;  a 
nirth  of  space  or  circuit  through  which  one 
^ks  ;  an  avenue  set  with  trees  ;  way,  road. 
^'t*',  place  of  wandering;  a  fish. — Walk  is  the 
owrtf  nf  least  raised  pace,  or  going  of  a  horte. 
i  LKER,  wriwk'Ar.  t.  96.  One  that  walks; 
foiler. 

L&INGSTAFF,  wiwklng-ttlff,  $.    A 
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stick  which  a  nan  h4»Ms  to  support  himself  in 
walking.  , 

WALL,  wJn,  i.  83,  77,  84.  A  seri«»s  of 
brick  or  stone  carried  upwards  and  cemented 
with  mortar,  the  sidra  of  a  buildini! ;  forti- 
fication, works  huill  for  defence. — To  lake 
the  Wall,  to  Uke  the  upper  place,  not  !o  give 
place.  ^ 

To  WALL,  will,  r. «.  To  enclose  with  walls ; 
to  defend  by  walls.        ^  ,     , 

WALLCREEPER,  wall-kr^^p-ir,  #.  A 
bird. 

WALLET,  winlt, «.  85, 99.  A  bag  in  which 
the  necessaries  of  a  travclKr  arc  pot,  a  knap- 
sack ;  any  thinx  protuberant  and  swagging. 

WALLEYED,  wiU'idc,  a.    Having  whit© 

W^^LLFLOWER,    wiirfliA-ir,    t .  —  See 

Stoch[itUfiowcr. 
WALLFRUIT,wiU'rriit,  f.    Fruit  which, 

to  be  ri petted,  must  be   planted   against  a 

wall.  ^     . 

To  WALLOP,  wAnfip,  r.  ».  166.    To  boil. 
W ALLOUSE,  willliuse, s.    An  insect 
To  WALLOW,  w6l'lA,  r.  a.  85.    To  move 

heavily  and  clomsily  ;  to  roll  himself  in  mire 

or  4ny  thing  filthy  ;  to  live  m  any  sUte  of  ftUh 

or  gross  vice. 
WALLOW,  w6nA,  f.  86.    A  kind  of  rolling 

gruvelling  mi>tion. 
WALLRUE,will'r6ft,t.    An  herb. 
WALLWORT,  wlllwirt,  i.     A  plant,  the 

saioe  with  dwarf-elder,  or  dancwort. — See  Kl- 

W  A  LNUT,  will'n&t,  s.  The  nmae  of  a  tree ; 

the  fruit  and  wo.»d  of  the  tree. 
WALLPEPFER,  wlll'pip-p6r,  s.    Hoose- 

leek.  ,        , 

WALTf^ON,  wiU'tr&n,  s.  166.    The  set- 

horse. 
To  WAMBLE,  w6m^l,  r.  n.  466.    To  roll 

with  nausea  and  sickness.    It  b  used  of  the 

stomach. 
WAN,  w6n,  a.  85.    Pale  as  with  sickness, 

languid  of  look. 

t^  Mr.  SbcridM  has  given  tb«  «,  In  thli  word  and 
it*  compoaiHit,  tbe  mm«  actand  m  In  mmm.  Mr.  S(«4t 
and  I>r.  Kenrlck  bav«  given  bolb  Ibc  tuand  I  bave 
given  aed  Mr.  hbrrtdaaS,  bnt  acem  to  prefer  tbe  for* 
mer  by  placinc  it  SrH.  1  bave  alway*  beard  U  pio. 
Donaoed  libe  lb«  iial  •yllaMe  uf  araMfan:  and  Snd 
Mr.  Narc«,  W.  JubMiua.  and  Mr.  Fkrry,  bave  ao 
marked  il.  I  have,  lndce<l,  heard  ttmti,  li«c  old  pr«. 
lerit  of  the  verb  lo  iria,  pn>no«Dce«i  to  aa  lo  rbyma 
wUb  fvit;  bat  a»  thto  form  of  ibe  verb  Uobaotete,  lb* 
proaaaciatioo  la  so  loo.— See  Hmsp, 
WAND,  w^d,  u     A  small  stick  or  twig,  a 

long  rod ;  any  staff  of  authority  or  use ;  a 

charminff-rod. 
To  WANDER,  wAn'd&r,  r.  a.  98.  To  rove,  to 

ramble  here  and  there,  to  go  witliout  any  cer- 

uin  course  ;  lo  deviate,  to  go  astray. 
To  W  AN  DER,  w6n'd6r,  r.  a.  To  travel  over 

withnot  a  certain  course. 
WANDERER,  wAn'dftr-Ar,  f.  655.    Borer, 

raml>ler.  ,    , 

WANDERING,  wAn'dir-Ing,  #.  410.     Un- 
certain  perrgrinntiun ;   aberration,   mistaken 

way  ;  uncertainty  ;  want  of  being  Ised. 
To  WANE,  w&ne,  r. «.    To  grow  less,  to 

decrease  ;  to  decline,  to  sink. 
WANE,wkne,  «.    Decrease  of  the  Booo; 

decline,  dinauution,  dccknsioo. 
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WANNED,  wSqM,  a.  85,  S59.  Tumtd  pale    WARDROBE,  wJrd'ribc, «.  A  rMnW. 

and  faiiit-o.Ioared.  dotlie*  ■if  kept. 

WANNESS,  w6n'iils,  f.  Paleness,  languor.     WARDSHIP,  wifd'ililp,  t.  Owitei^ 


w-Sce  IVaw. 

To  WANT,  w6nt,  r.  a.  To  be  without  some- 
tiiiiigfit  or  ueceisarj  ;  to  be  defcdiTc  i« 
sofoeliiiiig ;  to  fall  short  of,  not  t/«  cuntain  ; 
to  need,  to  hare  need  of,  to  lack ;  to  wish  f«r, 
to  lonf;  for. 

To  WANT,  w6nt,  r.  w.  85.  To  be  wanted, 
to  be  iinproperljr  absent ;  to  fail,  to  be  defi- 
cient. 

WANT,  w6iit,  f.  Need;  deficieiMy ;  the 
atcte  of  not  having  \  povertjr»  penury,  indi- 
(^er>ce. 

WANTON,  win'tin,  «.  166.  Lascivious,  li- 
bidhious;  licentious,  dissolute;  frolicksome, 
ga.f ,  s[M)rtive,  airv  \  loose,  unrestrained  ;  quick 
and  irregular  of  motion  ; '  luxuriant,  tuper- 
Auous  ;  not  regular,  turned  furtuitousljr. 

WANTON,  wSn't&n.  f.  A  lascivious  per- 
son, a  strumpet,  a  wnorenionger ;  a  trifler,  an 
insignificant  Qatterei ;  a  word  of  slight  endear- 
ment. 

To  WANTON,  wdn'tto,  r.  «.  To  play  la- 
sciviously ;  to  revel,  to  play ;  to  move  nimbly 
and  Irregtilarly. 

WANTONLY,win'tftn-U,i«f,  Laflciriously 
frolicksomely,  gayly,  sportively. 

WANT0NNESS,w6n'tan-nls,#.  Lascivious- 
ness,  lechery  )  sportiyeness,  frolick.  humour  \ 
licentiousness,  neglijnince  of  restraint. 

WANTWIT,  w6nt'w1t.  f.    A  fool. 

WAPED,  wi'p^,  a.  Dejected,  cruabcd  by 
misery.    Obsolete* 

W  AR,  war,  #.  85.  The  exercise  of  violence 
imder  sovereign  command;  the  instruments 
«if  war,  in  poetical  language ;  forces,  army  ; 
iha  jMtifession  of  arms ;  nostiiUy,  state  of  op- 
position, act  of  opposition. 

To  WAR.  w&r^  o.  «•  TamakiB  ^bt,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  hostility •- 

To  WARBLE,  wiiO)!,  r.  a.  405.  To  quaver 
any  sound ;  to  oauat  taqnjiner  \  to  uUer  no- 
tically. 

To  WARBLE,  wiin>Vv* «.  To  be  quayered ; 
to  be  ottered  melodiously  ;  to  sink. 

WARBLER," wifl>l-&r,  a.  M.  A  aiiiger,  a 
songster. 

To  WARD,  wlrd,  v.  a.  To  gBard,  to  wateh ; 
to  defend,  to  prulect ;  to  fence  off,  to  obstruct, 
or  tuni  anide  any  thing  mischievous. 

To  WARD,  wlrd,  e.  a.  To  be  vigilant,  to 
keep  guard  ;  to  act  upon  the  deCenaive  with  a 
weapon. 

W  ARD,  wird,  s.  85.  Watch,  act  of  g«Md- 
ing ;  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  Cnictng ; 
furtreaa,  strong  beki ;  disuict  of  a  town ;  cua- 
tody,  confinement ;  the  part  of  a  luck  which, 
corresponding  to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any 
oilier ;  otir  iu  the  lianda  of  a  guardian ;  the 
state  of  a  child  under  a  gnardiao  ;  guardian- 
ship, rii;lit  over  orphans. 

WARDEN,  wir'd^n,  a.  101.  A  keeper,  a 
guardian  ;  a  head  officer ;  a  large  pear. 

warder!,  wirddr,  a.  08.  A  keeper,  a 
guard ;  a  truncheon  by  which  an  oncer  of 
arms  forbade  fight. 

WARDMOTE,  wird'm&te,  a.    A  meeting,  a 
Court  held  in  each  ward  or  district  iu  Looaua 
for  tite  direction  uf  their  alTairs.. 
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pujiillage,  sUle  of  being  under  •am. 
W  ARE,  wire.    The  preterit  of  Weai,  v^ 

frequently  Wore, 
WARE,  wire,  o.  For  this  we  coMMal;  H 

A^Dan,     Being  in  eipectalioa  of.  te*it  t 

vided  against ;  cantioas,  warj. 
To  WARE,  wkre,  c.  a-    Totakehaea^i 

beware. 
WARE,  wire, t.  Conmoaly  lOMattof.i 

WAREHOUSE,  wlreno&se,  s.    A  a* 

house  of  merchandise. 
WARELES8,  wirellf ,  a.    Uncaotisai,a 

wary.  , 

WARFARE,  wlr'Hre,  a.    MBitwyspri 

military  life. 
WARILY,  wk'ri-le, mi.     Cautieodt  ^\ 

tinomtis  prudence,  with  «is«  fc*pu««*r' 
WARINESS,  wk'r^-nia,  a.  Cantioa^jf** 

forelhou|!ht,  timorous  scmpvluomeM 
WARLIKE,  wirllke,  «.     Fit  for  w,  i 

posed  to  war  ;  military,  relating  l»  •» 
WARLOCK, ")  wirlik,  a.  5ca<liak  A »^ 
WARLUCK,  5     a  wizzard. 
WARM,  winn,  a.  85.    Not  cold,  tb>iip 

hot,  heated  to  a  small  degree  ;  aeaki«,r-i 

violent,  furious,  velieraent ;  basf  is  *- 

fanciful,  enthusiastick. 
To  WARM,  wirm,  r.  a.    To  free  fr« 

to  heat  i»i  a  gentle  degree  ;  to  ixai  <* 

to  mak**  vehement. 
WARMINGPAN,  wirmfagpln,* 

vered  brass  pan  for  warming  a  oe<X  k; . 

of  hot  coals. 
W  ARMINOSTONE,  wir'mfag.at;*'^ ' 

Warming-stone  is  dog  iu  C«rn«J    '  ' 

being  once  well  heated  at  thg  fiicvr^ 

warmth  a  great  while, 
WARMLY,  vinili^,  mi.  Witkl^-^ 

eagerly,  ardently. 
WARMNBSa, w&mriilB^ls.  Geaii  ^ 
WARMTH,  winnfA,        /    wal  r^ 

lervour  af  oriMi  v  famiMalnta.  eaiN«^ 
To  WARN,  wlio,  a.  «.  M.     Tt  *J 

agaiMtaBY  laoK  or  dapiea^  i»  gin  P^ 

noticaoC  ul ;  toadasoasak  to  aay  ^^'•' 

peifouned,  or  practice  or  place  is**''^ 

or  foiaaken^   to  notify  pccvioajlj  r 

WARNING*  wli'daf,  a.  41«.    ^^ 

BKainat  faulla  or  daqem.  preview  *" 

WARP,  wtrp,  a.  85.    Tliat  orfar  of  b^ 

in  a  thing  woven  that  crossea  iIr  »  ^ 
To  WARP,  wirp.  ••  a.  To  c^aapi  ^ 

iroa  aitoatiou  by  iiiteatiDe  MoCi«k;  wc^^ 

to  lose  its  proper  coarae  oc 
•IV>  WARP,  wlrpj  a.  a.     To 

shrivel ;  to  tarn  aside  from  ike  laa*  e^* 
To  WARRANT,  wdf'rlal,  c  a.  Ta  i^ 

or  maintain,  to  attest ;  to  give  m"^ 

justify  i  to  exempt,  to  privikflet  t»  »«* 

declare  upon  surety. 
W ARRANT, w^r'riot,  a.  I4A.    k^ 

Cerrkig  some  right  or  aaikoriiv  ;  «  *^ 

the  officer  of  justice  the  p^*"**^! 

justificatory 

leg^ity. 
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kAHBANTABLE,wir'fliiU.bl,a.  Joftl- 

I ABBANTABLENESS,      wir'riBt-A.bl- 

D&,««    JnstiiableneM. 
«^  ARR  ANTABLY,  wir'rAnt-l-blt,  ad.  Jui- 

VARRANTER,  wii'rdiit.ftr,  a.  One  who 
intca  fcotlinrHT  ;  one  who  mrt%  •ccuritv. 

kARBANT18E,w6r'rin-tize,«.  Attthority, 
•rcvrilf .     Not  uted. 

k  ARRANTY^  w6r'rint4,  t.  Authority, 
jMuAcafury  wandal^;  lecariljr. 

BARREN,  w6r'riD,  f.  99.    A  kind  of  park 

rTRtSN£B9w4l'da*ir»«.98.  Tbekteptr 

I'AfflK^^uV  f  W-     4  Wi>couj  excr©. 

«crncr,  a  »fnall  protaberanse  oo  tbe  fleui. 
rAUJWO^T,  wirtVtrl, «.    Spurge. 
k  A  RT%'  wt^t^,  a.  Grown  over  w^Ui  wartf. 
1^ ARWORN,  wir^?Am;«.  Worn  with  wai. 
k'  A  RY,  yfk'jrf,  a,    Cautiouf ,  Krupulouti  U- 

rouruotlv  prnrient. 

y  AS.  wfl«.    The  preterit  9f  To  Be. 
o  w  AS^,  w^ah,  r.  a.  85.    To  cleanse  by 

•blutioii  ^  to  moisteu  i  lo  effect  by  abluuuu  ; 

*n  colour  by  wathing. 
>o  WA9H»  w^.  o.  a.    To  perfon^  the  act 

"f  «fuutioii ;  po  ciraiiie  clothej. 

r  \SH,  vish,  #.  85.  Alluvion,  any  thing 
C'  UccWd  by  watrr ;  a  bog.  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a 
<t"ftgniire,  a  medical  or  cotroetick  lotion;  a 
♦utH-fficial  »uin<»r  colour;  ihc  frc<\  of  hop 
iithue;|d  Jruia  wo^hed  disbua  ;  ihe  jictof  wa$h- 
ii«t(  j^5  clothes  of  a  fainiiy,  the  linen  ivashcd 

k'4SHB^L»  ivAfth'biU,  f.    Ba^l  ^^Mie  9f 

r  ASH£K.  w4f  V&r,  #.  «8.  One  that  waahei. 
i^^Ai»MY.sriah'4,^  Watery, damp;  weak, 

rut  t'iid. 

kr  A8J9,  wiap,  «.  85.     A  briak  atinging  In- 

wct.  in  #urai  re>en>blinft  a  bet, 
tS*  Mr.  8ttetl«laii  liM  pronoancH  Ifcl*  woH  to  at  to 
lyM*  wtik  km»fttlaaB^Mtc.  Ttila  loabU  tf  •  •  p«v- 
«(4y  Mjr  ^  jnc.  |Jb«l  1  >4'«'<ilJ  hfvc  wypo^ed  it  lo 
k««  t^io  an  crrunr  vY  tbc  Cf*',  ^  >/r.  Scut^  au^  Df. 
cptick  i|a<1  /^  niarkeil  It  ip  ibr  mikc  /i^ftincr.  Mr. 
»Uk  4m  Mr.  Fer«^  appt^AMh  •oinewliai  n«-«r«r  loihc 
or  •oand  of  a  thy  fflviost  H  the  time  apuuil  v  !>•  fu- 
Wr  ;jbflp  Mr*  ^ ar;^  •nd  W.  4abMt«n  i^v«  U  iht  m^i^ 

.Wt^,  jJJ^  Ui«  «  Ml  K«».  r<u/i.  f  C. :  •fia  1^41  ^^» 
il^«  trW  AuuDil.tcc  Wturt^U^,  Ko.  8^. 

i^ASPISH^  wAipieh,  ?.  Peeviih,  maUj^- 
nant,  irrf  table. 

^ASPMHLY,  w^p'IshU,  ad,  PeeviiMy. 
fABPiMHSVSS,  w<Upifh.n^,  $.  Peev. 
i%lu«eM.  irrttabiliiy. 

WASSAIL,  wAt'sIt,  «.  SOS.  A  liquor  made 
pf  apple*,  •outr*  and  ale,  anciently  much 
M»4   oy   Eiigliah  good  feUowt ;  a  drunlien 

^ASSAILSR,  w6e'ai|.&r,  f.    A  toper,  a 

dntnkard. 

^AJSV,  w6mt>    The  aeeond  pwioo  of  Wai, 

frnm  T»  Be. 

o  WAMSLj  w4ate,  e.  a.  74.  To  diminiiA; 
40  deaUoy  wantonly  and  luiurioutly  ;  to  de- 
•ifoy,  to  draolaic ;  to  wcai  out  i  to  apcod,  %u 
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ToWA8TE.wbt«,v.ii.  To  dwindle,  to  be 
in  a  lUte  of  consanptiuiu 

WASTE,  wiste,  a.  Pestroyed,  ndned ;  de- 
solate, uncoltivatDd  ;  superiutiua,  e&abcrant, 
lost  fur  want  of  occupiers ;  wortlilets,  that 
of  which  none  but  vile  uses  can  be  made ; 
that  of  which  oo  acooimt  is  taken  ur  value 
found. 

WASTE,  wiste,  #.  Wanton  or  luxurioua 
destructinu,  cunaumptioa*  Inis;  useless  ei* 
pense :  desolate  or  uncultivated  grunnd  ; 
gr^oild,  place,  or  spao^  wnoccupied ;  region 
ruinea  and  aescited  ;  jmschief,  destrvctioo. 

WASTEfTUI.,  wWfSl,  0.  Pestnictive,  ni- 
inous  ;  wantonly  or  d)s>u|utcl  v  consumptive ; 
laFisb.pmdigal. luxoflantl?  jibc^ral. 

wTsTmJLLY,  Wbtcmi,  ad,  with  rain 

aod  dissolute  cg/i*tjf|U)M«>p.  . 
WAStEFUtNES3,wMe'fai.nfa,#.    Pro- 

WACT^R,  wbtlx,  f.  to.  One  tUt  cop- 
suines  dissolutely  anq  ^ttxava^aiitly,  a  squan- 
dr/er.  vain  cnnaumej-. 

WATCH,  w6t8h,  J.  8^.  Forbearance  of 
sleep ;  attendance  without  sleep  ;  attention, 
close  observation  ;  guard,  vigilant  keep  ^ 
watchmen,  men  set  to  suard  ;  place  wbrre  a 
guard  is  set ;  a  period  of  the  night ;  a  pocket 
clock,  a  small  cl«k  moved  by  a  spring. 

To  WATCH,  wAlah,  r.  a.  Not  to  sleep,  to 
Fake ;  to  keep  guard ;  lo  look  wiib  expecta- 
tion^ to  be  attentive,  to  be  vigilant;  to  Im 
ca^tiui^s^  obKryanl '» to  be  insidiotfsly  atten- 
tive. 

To  WATCH,  wAtsh,  r.  o.  Jo  guard,  to  have 
in  keep  :  to  ohseive  in  arobush  ;  lu  tend  ;  to 
observe  (n  order  to  detret  or  prevent. 

WATCUEK;  wduh'6r,  ;.  98.  One  who 
watc-hcs ;  dtligMit  overlooker  or  observer. 

W  ATCUiuT,  w^ish'it,  a,  99.    Pale  blue. 

WATCHFUL,  wAuh'fAl, «.  Vigilant, atten- 
live,  catftious,  nicely  obsarvanf. 

WATCHFULLY,  wAtab'fJl.^,  ad.  VigHant- 
iy ,  caodoasly ,  attentively,  with  catiiioQS  obser- 
vation. 

WATCHFULNESS,  w4t#h'fftl-nla,  a.  Vigi- 
lance,  heed  \  suspicious,  attention,  caulioaa 
regard ;  ioabslilv  to  cieap.    , , 

WATCHHOUS^,  w^iahliiiae,  a.  Plaea 
yvberjr  ijiv  watch  is  Ht. 

W ATCliU^O,  wAiah1ac»a.  410.  laabUity  to 

WAI^HMAKES,  w^tah^ml-kir,  a.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  watches,  or  pocket 
docks. 

WATCHMAN,  wAtah'mJm,  a.*88.    Goasd, 

sentinel,  one  set  to  keep  ward. 
WATCHTOWER,  w^taht&dr,  a.    Tower  on 

whMi  a  semiuet  was  placed  for  the  sake  of 

pmspeci. 
WATCHWORD,  w6taVwlird,  a.  The  word 

given  to  the  »entii(rls  to  know  their  friends. 
W ATKR,  wl'tOr,  a.  88,  86, 76,  80.    One  of 

the  fanr  clrmeuit ;  Ute  sra ;  urine. — Ttt  lidd 

VN  atf  r,  to  be  sound,  to  be  light ;  it  is  usod  (ur 

the  lu«tre  of  a  ninniond* 
To  WATER,  wa  t6r.  r. «.  64.  To  Irritate,  to 

supply  wiiii  moisture  ;  to  supply  wiili  water 

for  drink  ;  to  fertilise  or   acconioiodaic  with 

streams  ;  to  nivrr^iijf,  u  with  waves. 
To  W  ATEB,  wa  l/u,  r.  a.  98.  To  ahcd  mo^t« 

uic ;  tw  get  or  lake  in  water,  to  be  used  in 
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WAV 

t7  550.  FkUi  7S,far  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— mc  93, 

supplying   wtter.— The  mouth  Waters,  llie 

man  tones. 
WATERCOLOURS.wS't6r.k&l-firz.t.Paint. 

er»  make  colours  into*  soft  cotiusteiice  with 

water,  those  they  call  Water-colours. 
WATERCRESSES,  wi'tfir-kr^s'slz,  «.  99. 

A  |»liu»t-    There  are  five  species. 
WATERER,  wa'tftr-Or,  t.  666.    One  who 

WHtcrs. 
WATERFALL,  vri'th-flW,  i .  Cataract,  cas- 

cade. 
WATERFOWL,  wj'tfir-f&fil,  t.    Fowl  that 

lire  or  pet  their  food  in  water. 
WATERGRUEL,  wi-tfir-grWIl,  i.     Food 

made  with  oatmeal  and  water. 
WATERINESS,  wl'tiir4-iils,  i.  Humidity, 

moisture. 
WATERISH,  wttfir-iflh,  a.     Resembling 

water ;  most,  insipid. 
WATERISHNESS,  wi'tfir-lsh-nis,  i .  Thin- 

ness,  resemblance  of  water. 
WATERLEAF,  wi'tir-l*fe,  i.     A  plant 
WATERLILY,  wi't&r-lin*,  «.    A  plant. 
WATERMAN,  wi't&r-m4n,«.  88.    A  ferry- 
roan,  a  boatman. 

WATERMARK,  wl't&r-m'rk,  *.  The  ut- 
most limit  of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

WATERMELON,  wi'tfir-mll'dn,  i.  A 
plant. 

WATERMILL,wi'tfir.m?ll,f.  Mill  tamed 
by  water. 

WATERMINT,  wl'tfir-m?nt,  t.    A  plant. 
WATER-ORDEAL,  wi-t&r-^r-dill,  i.    An 

old  mode  of  trial  by  water. 

^  fVater-ordeai  wu  performed  either  by  plaDcInf 
the  b;<r«  arm  up  to  the  elbows  in  lK)ihnf  water,  aiui 
escaping  unhort  thereby,  or  by  cattini;  the  tasp«cte<1 
person  iato  a  river  or  pood  ;  aod  if  be  floated  therein 
wiihuvt  •winsmiag,  II  was  deemed  aa  evidence  of  his 

guilt.— il/OlMS. 

WATERRADISH,  wttfir-rid-lsh,  t.  A 
apecies  of  watercresses— which  see. 

WATERRAT,  wl't&r-rit,  i.  A  rat  that 
roalies  holes  in  banks. 

WATERROCKET,  wi't&r-rik-lt,  i .  A  spe- 
cies  of  watercresset.     , 

WATERVIOLET,  wi'tir-rl-A-lIt,  i.  A 
plant. 

WATERSAPPHIRE,  w^'tfir-slf-ffr,  i.  A 
tort  of  stone,  i'he  occideiiitU  sapphire  is  nei- 
ther so  bright  nor  so  hard  as  the  oriental. 

WATEIIWITH,  wi'tfir-wlM,  «.  A  plant  of 
Jainaica  tfrowiuf;  on  dr^  hills  where  no  wa- 
ter is  to  be  loet  with  ;  its  trunk,  if  cut  into 
pieoet  two  or  three  yards  long,  and  held  by 
either  end  to  tlie  mouth,  affords  plentifully 
water,  or  sap,  to  tlie  thirsty  travrller. 

WATERWORK,  wi'tfir-wirk,  t.  Play  o! 
fountains,  anv  h  \  draulic  performance. 

WATERY,  vrtt't&r4,  a.  Thin,  Uquid^  like 
water;  tasttirss,  insipid,  vapid,  spiritless; 
wet,  aboundiiii!  with  water;  rclaiin;;  to  the 
water;  coiisiMiiig  of  wairr. 

WATTLE,  w6t  tl,  i.  405.  The  barbs  or  loose 
red  flesh  that  hangs  below  the  cuck  s  bil:  ;  a 
hurdle 

To  WATTLE,  wtJl'tl,  r.  a.  To  bind  with 
twi{rs,  to  form  by  planliii)!  t»i^s. 

WAVE,  wire,  t.  Water  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sur£ue,  billow ;  uneveimeM,  ine- 
quaiitj. 
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To  WAVE,  w&ve,  r.  n.  To  play  laaiel}, ts 
float ;  to  be  noved  as  a  signal. 

To  WAVE,  wive,  r. «.  To  raise  iotoiM^ 
lities  of  surface  ;  to  muve  loosely ;  u  aih,  t 
remove  any  thing  floating  ;  to  bcckoa.  w  c^ 
rect  by  a  waft  or  motion  of  any  thiaf ;  Vipf* 
off;  to  pnt  aside  for  tlie  present. 

To  WAVER,  wVvfir,  r.  n.  98.  To  pUy  baJ 
fro,  to  move  loosely  ;  to  be  onsettled ;  tu  ^ 
uncertain  or  hieonstaat,  to  floctnate  art  u  m 
determined. 

WAVERER,  wiVi^r.&r,  «.  One  osttty 
and  irresolute. 

WAVY,  wk'vh,  a.  Rising  in  wavet;  fir 
ing  to  and  fro,  as  in  iindiiktioa\ 

To  WAWL,  wiwl,  e.  SI.    Tocry,toWvi 

WAX,  wlki,  t.    The  thick  tenacioui  as. 
tcr  leathered  b  v  the  bees :  any  tenaciovt  a^i 
such  as  is  used  to  fasten  letters ;  the  sabus  J 
that  exudes  from  the  ear. 
t^  The  a  in  this  word  beiof  MUmtd  Vy  x.  «• 

a  no  more  tbaa  ks,  the  prec«ditif  sr  loaes  ai  iien*^  i 

|K»wer,  and  Ihc  word  cooies  lader  the  rale  ia  ikf  fa 

ripica.  No.  85. 

To  WAX,  wiks,  r.  a.  To  tmear,  lo  jots  fti 
wax. 

To  WAX,  wiks,  V.  N. ;  pre«.  Wax,  Wu« 
part,  post.  Waxed,  Waxeife  To  grew,  ^  » 
crease,  to  become  bi^cger ;  to  pass  mh  *l 
state,  to  become,  to  grow. 
WAXEN,  wikVn,  a  103.  Madeofvn 
WAY,  wk,  f .  320.  The  road  in  wkkk  * 
travels  ;  a  length  of  joome^  ;  c»«se,  ^ 
tion  of  motion ;  advance  in  life ;  pa* 
power  of  progression  made  or  given;  * 
tendency  ;  course,  regular  progrcssiMa ,  * 
ation  where  a  thing  may  probably  he  faa* 
a  situation  or  course  obstructive  and  utiw<| 
tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act;  »^ 
means  of  admittance  ;  sphere  of  obicrt**! 
means,  mediate  instrament,intenaedi«r«^] 
roethi»d,  means  of  manareoHnit ;  private  Tt^ 
mination ;  manner,  mode  ;  meilLd  ^f^  \ 
life,  conduct,  or  action  ;  right  method  t  ^^ 
or  know ;  general  scheme  oC  acting.— B'^ 
Way,  without  any  necessary  cosmetMB  "^ 
the  main  design. — To  go  or  cooBe  ooe'i  ^ 
or  Ways,  to  come  along  or  depart. 

WAYFARER,  wiA-rir, i.  96. 
traveller. 

WAYFARING,  wi  A-ring,  a,  4lt. 
ling,  passing,  Iwing  on  a  joomcir. 

ToWAYLAY,w4-l4',e.a,     To 
diously  in  the  way,  to  beset  by  ami 

WAYLAYER,  wk-lHr,  s.  96.    Oar 
waits  in  ambush  for  another  ' 

WAYLESS,w4ll8,a.  Pathless,  ntrvi^ 

WAYMARK,  wItWrk,  i .  Maik  to  pki*  i 
travelKng. 

WAYWARD,  wk'wird,  a.  88.  lromv\ 
pttvish,  morose,  vexatious. 

WAY\VARDLY,wi'w6rd-U,«^  IVs^ 
U ,  I  t-rverscly. 

WAYWARDNESS,  w4'ward.ok,s.  FH 
w.Hrdiicss,  perversciies9. 

ME,  wci, proa.  96,  246.  The  plaial <^L' 
S  e  J. 

WEAK,  Wike,  a.  337.  Feebla^  not  9tr^ 
infirra,  nut  healthy  ;  uJt,  pliai.t.  oel  »ti/  *^ 
of  sound  ;  feeble  U  mind  ;  wanting  spN  4 
much  impregnated  with  any  iogiedvat   '^ 
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>owrfful,  not  polrtit :  not  well  tupported  bjr 
ucvtiimt;  onKNiified. 

WEAKEN,  w^  k'B,  V.  «.  IDS.  To  d«^biU. 
aff ,  to  enfeeble. 

BAKUNO,  w^elini^,  i.  410.  A  f«eble 
Tettore. 

£ AKLY,  wlkel^  «f .  Feebly,  with  want 
(*tnu0tu 

ilAKLY,  w^kel^,  «.  Not  itrong,  not 
e«llhT. 

:AK]V£SS,w^ke'ii&,t.  WantofitreDgtb, 
•nl  of  furce,  foehieuett ;  uifirroity,  uiihcsitlii- 
r%» ;  wftMt  i4^  cogency  ;  want  oif  judgment, 
tilt  of  retolotion,  fuoluhnett  of  miud;  defect, 

ARSIDE,  w^ke-fllde',  «.     Foible,  de- 

iency,  infinnUj. 

AL,  w^le,  $.  S27.  Happioeu,  pro- 
eritj,  toorUbing  ttftte;  rcpublick,  state 
iklick  interett. 

A  LD,  wildest.  A  wood,  a  grore.  Old 
ton. 

ALTH,  wIlM,  §.  2S4,  619.    Richei,  mc 
jr,  or  precious  leoodi. 
ALTHILY,  wlllA'4.1^,  ad.    Hichly. 
ALTHINESS,wll<4'e-D^,e.  RichncM. 
A  LTH Y,  wIllA'^,  i.    Rich,  opal«}Dt. 
VEKS,  w^e,  r.  e  227.    To  put  from 
f  Ueast;  to  wilbdraw  fruat  aiiv  iiabii  or 
lire. 

AN  UNO,  wJBellofr.t.  410.  An  aairoal 
*lr  weaned  ;  a  child  newly  wraned. 
%PON,  wlpVn,  $.  214.    loBtrumeDt  of 
f^ptice. 

TtiU  word  b  Dol  onfre<)Qeatlv  pronoaneed  wlrh 
I  I'Mif.  M  In  ke^,  rtap  ;  but  Mr.  Sh(Ti<1an.  Mr. 
I>r.  K««iick,  Mr.  Nartt,  ami  Mr.  Perry,  pro> 
«  It  «Uli  ilie  Hiphtliong  thort ;  Mr.  Barclay  gtv«» 
I  way*,  and  Ik?  long  aoond  flrti ;  bal  W.  Jolii»* 
i«rk«ii  with  ibr  abort  aonnd  only. 

i  PON  ED,  w^pVo^d,  a.  SiO.    Armed 
'tfriice.  forniftlted  with  arms. 
iPONLESS^  w^'p'n-lie,  e.     HariDg 
reapno,  unarmed. 

RAR,  wire»  r.  «.  240.  To  watte  with 
or  tiar  ;  to  consone  tediously ;  to  carry 
endaot  to  th«  body,  to  use  as  cltitbes ;  to 
Mt  in  appearance  \  to  effect  by  degrees.— 
Wear  oat  ;  to  harass  \  to  waste  or  destroy 
ise 

EAB,  wire.  t.  «•  To  be  waited  with 
ar  time  ;  to  oe  tadiouiiy  spent ;  to  pass 
legrcea* 

R,  wAre,  #.    The  act  of  wearing,  tho 
I  wftm  ;  •  daai  to  shot  up  and  raise  the 
r.  uften  wrrittcn  Wfvr  or  IFirr. 
RFJl,  wA'rir,  s.  06.  One  who  haa  any 
I  Appendant  to  his  person. 
KING,  w4'rinf ,  «. 4 10.    Clothes. 
R1NES8,   w^^r^.n^,    «.       Laaaitude, 
of   bring  tpei4  with  labour ;    tstigue, 
r  (if  ln«»itude;  impatience  of  any  tbmg  ; 

FUSC>ME,w^'r^-a  m.a.  105.  Trouble- 

,  teitinua.  causine  wrnrineta. 
RISOMELY,  %«^'r^-e&m.l^,  «i.    Te* 
»t  V.  ao  a*  to  caute  wf«riiic«f. 
ltilOM£NE8S,w^'r^-a&miiH,t.  The 
xy   ni  tiring;  the  sUte  iA  being  easily 

\X  B V,  w*r*,  r.  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigae, 

raasy  to  swl  '  e  by  labuar  \  to  make  im- 
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Kiient  of  cootjnoanoe ;  to  subdue  or  biaast 
any  thing  irksome. 

WEARY,  w^r^,  a.  227.  Sabdoed  by  fa- 
tigue.  tired  with  labour;  im|iatient  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  thing  painful,  desirous  to  dis- 
continue ,  causing;  weariness,  tiresome. 

WEASEL,  w^'z'l,  s.  102,  227.  A  amall  ani- 
roal  that  rats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

WEASAND,w^Vn,t.227.  The  windpipe, 
the  passage  through  which  the  breath  is  diawn 
and  emitted. 

WEATHER,  wiTH'ir,  t.  2S4.  SUte  of  tho 
air,  respecting  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dry- 
nets  ;  the  change  of  the  state  of  the  air ;  tem- 
pest, storm. 

To  WEATHER,  w^n'or,  r.  a.  To  expoie  to 
the  air ;  tn  pats  with  difficulty. — ^1  o  Weather 
a  point,  to  gain  a  point  against  tlie  wind. — ^To 
Weather  out,  to  ettdure,  469. 

WEATHERBEATEN,  wirH'ir-b^.fn,  a. 
Harassed  and  seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

WEATHERCOCK,  w^ii'ir.kik,t.  An  ar- 
tificial  cock  set  on  the  top  of  the  tpire,  which 
b^  turning  shows  the  point  from  which  the 
wnid  blows;  any  thing  fickle  and  incon- 
sunt. 

W  E  ATH  ERDRTV  EN,      wtrnir-dr  Iv-v'n, 

XMT%.     pureed  bf  storms. 

WEATHERGAOE,  wiTH'ir.gldje,  a.   Any 

thine  that  shows  the  weather. 
WEATHERGLASS,  w^ii'ir.gUa,  i.     A 

barometer. 
WEATHERSPY,  wini'ir.apl,  i.    A  atar* 

gaxer,  an  asUologer. 
WEATHERWISE,  wim'ir.wlse,  a«    SkU- 

ful  in  fnretellini;  the  weather. 
To    WEAVE,   w^re,    r.  a.;   frti.  Wore, 

Weaved ;  part.  pass.  Woven,  >\  caved.  To  form 

by  teiture  :  to  unite  by  intarmiitore ;  to  in- 
terpose, to  insert. 
To  WEAVE,  w^Te,  r.  a.  227.  To  work  with 

a  loom. 
WEAVER,  w^'vir,  i.  06.    One  who  makes 

threads  into  doth. 
WEB,  wjb,  <.    Teiture,  any  thing  woven; 

a  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  tiic  sight. 
WEBBED,  w^b'd,  a.  MO.    Joined  by  a 

WEBFOOTED,wlb'(i&t4d,a.  Having  ftlma 

between  the  toes. 
To  WED.  wid,  e.  a.    To  marry,  to  take  for 

hosband  or  wife  ;  to  join  in  marriaiec  ;  to  unite 

for  ever ;  to  talia  far  ever ;  to  unite  by  love  or 

fondpess. 
To  WED,  wid,  r.  a.    To  contract  matri- 

OMiny. 
WEDDING,  wid'ding,  «.  410.    5Iarriage, 

naptialt,  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
WEDGE,  w^e, «.  A  body,  which  having  a 

sharp  edae,  continually  growing  thicker,  is 

u«ed  to  cleave  limber  ;  a  mass  of  metal ;  any 

thing  in  tlie  form  of  a  wedge. 
To  WEDGE,  w^Je,  r.a.    To  fasten  with 

wedges,   tu  straiten  with  wedges,  to  cleave 

with  wedges. 
WEDLOCK,  w^lAk, «.    Marriage. 
WEDNESDAY,  w^'d^,f.  223.  Thrfoorth 

day  uf  the  week,  so  itamrd   by  the  Uothick 

ttations  from  Wodeti  or  Odetu 
W££,w^,a.    LitUe,aaMai. 
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WEECHELM.  we^teh'ftm,  f 
ctm,  often  written  Witchelm. 

WEED,  weed,  s.  An  herb  notions  or  use- 
less :  a  earni«t)t,  clothet,  kabit.       * 

To  WEED^  wiid,  t».  n,  246.  To  rid  of 
iMxidus  pUnts  <^  take  awav  noxioat  plant*;  lo 
free  from  anv  thing  hurtful ;  to  root  out  tice. 

WEEOER,  w^^'ir,  $.  98.  One  that  takes 
awav  aoy  thing  noxioM. 

WEEDHOOK,  w^M'hMk,  t.  A  hook  by 
which  weeds  are  cut  away  or  extirpated. 

W££DLESS,w^4d'll8,a.  Free  from  weeds, 
f^ee  from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious. 

WEEDY,  w^^'^,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds ; 
abounding  with  weeds. 

WEEK,  w4^k,  t.  846.    The  spaee  of  seven 

WEEKDAY,  wli^'dk,  f.     Any  4ay  not 

Sunday. 
W£EICLV,  wMl^,  «.     UafpfMBinff,  pro* 

duced,  or  done  once  a  week,  hebdemadary. 
WfiEiLLY,  w^l4,  cd.    Onoe  a  week*  by 

hebdtuvadal  periods. 

To  W£EK,  w^^,  V.  B.  244.  To  tsMciM, 
to  fo«n  a  notion,  to  fancy. 

To  WEEP,  w^k>,  p.  ft. ;  yret.  and  pari.  pott. 
tVrpt.  Weepedl  To  ahow  sarrow  by  tears  j 
to  sned  tears  from  any  paisiun ;  lo  lament,  tu 
conplaiu.      ,, 

To  WEEP,  w^^p,  r.  a.  S4fi.  To  lament  with 
tears  to  bewail,  to  bemoan ;  to  shed  moiac* 
ure  ;  to  abound  with  wet. 

W£fiP£R»  wl^'&r,  «.  9iU  Ons  who  sheds 
tears,  a  mourner ;  a  white  borckrr'oa  the  sleeve 
{>f  a  inournioc  cojt. 

To  WEET,  wlet,  r.  n. ;  pret  Wot,  or  Wote. 
To  know,  to  be  informed,  to  have  know, 
iedpe. 

WEETLESS,  w^kTf8,a.*t6.    Uiiknowhi|. 

WEEVIL,  wi'v'I,  f.    A  grub. 

WEEZEU  wiVl,  f .— See  Weaui. 

W^FT,  wift,  f .    The  wool  of  cloth. 

WE^PTAOE,  wJf tidjo,  «•  90.  Tezture. 

To  WEIGH,  wk,r.d.  249,  200.  To  examine 
by  the  balance  ;  to  he  equivalent  to  ki  weight ; 
to  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight ;  to  raise,  to 
take  up  the  anchor ;  to  examine,  to  balance  in 
the  mind.— To  Weigh  down,  to  overbalance  ; 
to  overburden,  to  oppress  with  weight. 

Tb  WEIGH,  wl,  t?.  a.  To  bavo  weig^ht ;  to 
be  considered  as  important ;  to  raise  the  an- 
chor ;  to  hear  heavily,  to  pMss  hard. 

WEIOHFJ),  wkde,  cd.  SS9.    EzpoiioMed. 

WEIGHER,  wfc'ir,  t.    One  who  weighs. 

WEIGHT,  Miriie,  «.— See  EighS.  <5uantity 
neasufed  bv  the  balance ;  a  mass  by  which, 
at  tbe  standard,  other  btnlies  are  examined; 
pondefons  roaas ;  gravity,  heaviness,  tendency 
to  the  centre ;  presa ure,  burden,  overwliela- 
ing  power;  importance,  power,  influence,  ef- 
ficacy. 

WEIGHTILY,  wk'tM*,  ad.  Heavily,  pon- 
derouslv  ;  solidly,  im^nirtaittly, 

WEIGHTIN£8S^  witi-nis,  i.      Ponder- 
osity, gravitjr,  hcaviuess ;  solidity,  force  ;  im- 
portanee. 
WEIGHTLESS,  wktclls,  a.    Light,  having 

n<»  pravity. 
WEIGHTY,  wi't^,  a.  249.    Heavy,  ponder- 
out;  important,  momentous*  cfficiicluas;  ri- 
goroQs,  severe. 
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WELCOME,  wMTcim,  a.  16S.    B«i'^ 

with  gtodness.  admitted  (viUuiglj.pirfi. 

pleasing!.— To  bid  Welcome,  torcccmva 

profeaeions  c/kindiMias. 
WELCOME,  wM'kfim,ta/fr^.  Afctarfa 

laUtkiQ  u»ed  ta  a  iiew-ooaKr. 
WELCOME,  w^lHtftm,  s.    SalatstMidi 

new.ciMDer;  kind  fccapllsa  af  sai.s  mn 
To  WELCOME,  wll'kta^  e.  a.  TUsriWi 

new-oomer  with  kindness. 
WELCOMENES9,  wil^im-afc,!.  0^ 

Mness.  .»      ,      ,  « 

WELCOMER,w4rkftBiKir,  S.W.   TV  a 

Inter  or  receiver  of  a  new-comrr.  i 

WELD,  wild,  s.    Yellow  weed,  srdje! 

weed.  ^    ^ 

WELFARE,wll'ikro,s.  Hi^piaeis,»Bi^ 


^prospenty^ 


Wrii^ 


LK,  wllk,  s.    A  wrinW?. 
WELKED,   wllkt,    a.    Wf. 

wreathed. 

WELKIN,  willcbi,  s.  Tbe  rbitti  ntN 
of  the  air. 

WELL,  win,  t.  A  spriag,  a  to^i 
source;  a  deep  narrow  pkolasWiW* 
vitv  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

To  M^ELL,  w*H, «.  a.  To  spfiaf,*s*»< 
from  a  spring. 

WELL,  wlU,  a.  Not  sick,  «*  wi^ 
oonvenient,  happy ;  being  in  ivutf  • 
vered  from  any  sickness  or  misfortr* 

WELL,  will,  ad.  Not  iH,  sot  ^jJkMf^  * 
ill.  not  wickedly  ;  skilfully.  pw»|»eTt; 
amiss,  notansuccassfolly  ;  with  ^rM«  w 
ably.— As  Well  as.  together  wiib.e* 
than.— Well  is  bim.  be  is  happy.-^*'*  ■ 
nearly,  almost ;  it  is  aaed  asadi  ■  ^ 
tiou,  to  expiess  any  tbing  rigbt,  fc»** 
not  defective. 

WELLADAY,wll'4Mli,tiKe»J.    Ab^' 

W£LL(IEING,  wll-b^'bi&  a.  410.  ^ 
neis,  prosperity.        .  .  , 

WfiiLLBOR^,w&.b2al^a.  KatsMisr^ 

scended. 

W£LLIUtCD,wil-bi^Vc  Elegtfld^ 

ncra,  polite. 
WELLNATURCD,  wil^'takir'ii^^ 

natared,  kind.  ^ 

WELLOONE,  wil'd^  Msdl    A --^ 

W^LFA VOVIUSD,  wb4kiAf^^  ^ 

tifal,  pltaaifig  to  the  eve.  , 

WELLMET,  wil-mlt^,  tis«<ii.  Asb**' 

Itttation.  ,     . 

WELLNI0H,w4ua',ad.    Aliw-t 
WELLSPENT,  wil'spfat,  a. 

virtue. 
WELLSPRINO,  wll'nprkf,  s. 

souroe.  '  ,       •.    » 

WELLWILLER,  wil-wllTAr.s. 

means  kindly.     ,      ,  .      . .  ji 

WELLWISH,  wH-wlsb',  a.  A  wi*  •" 

W^lXWlSHER,wll-wirfir&r,s.    Car^ 

wishes  the  good  of  anotber. 
WELT,  wilt,  a.     A  border,  a  |t«* 

edginir.  .    ,  _^  j 

ToWELTER,wftf6r,r.».«.   Tr  »^ 

water  or  mire ;  to  mJI  •WmntwiH.  »  •* 
WEN,  win,  s.    A  flesby  m  calisa»  ^ 

scence. 
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WascH,  wiAsb,  «.  A  ymiBg  wotmui}  a 
5o«mg  WoUiMl  ki  ennCPApt  -  ■  itrumpc^ 

A'ENCHER,  w&tth'&r,  t.  M.  A  fomlca. 
Idr. 

'o  WENDy  w&id, «.  N.    Obsolete.    To  jfo, 

-to  pcu  to  or  from ;  lo  Cum  rosnd. 

^'ENNY,  wln'n^  a.    Haying  the  natare  of 

VENT^  wlat  Pretarit  of  the  obsolete  verb 

If  cud,  to  tn. 
KETT,  w^    Pr«t  and  part,  of  Weep. 
fERB,  wAr,  W.     PrM.  of  the  rerb  I^  hi, 

which  lec ;  likewise  the  partici[flc  Brett. 
FERT,  wIrt.    lite  tfecoad  person  singolar 
of  the  preterit  of  To  be. 
TEST,  wist,  f.    The  re|;ioD  where  the  stiQ 
M-tt  Miw  the  h<mti>ii  at  tlir  tquiiioxet. 
TEST,  rrlnt,  a.    Being  towards,  of  comlds 
Irtun,  the  rfcioii  nf  the  settiitg  surt. 
iE8T,  wist,  odt.     To  the  West  of  any 

place. 

iK8TERINO,w2sf&r.|ng,a.410.  Passing 
!••  the  *eM. 

'  ESTERL V,  w2sf  &r.](,  a.    Passing  to  the 

wrtt 

''tlSTERLY.  jrist  ir^l^,  a.  landing  or  he- 
iiie  towards  il»e  wett. 
rnSTERN,  w^r6rtt,  a.  Being  in  the  wast, 

•>r  tnwunl  the  part  where  the  tun  lets. 
ESTWARD,  w^tV&ni,  ad.  M.  Towanls 
the  weit 

ESTWARJ>LY,  wistVftfJ.I*,  ad.    With 

t"»^neT  n»  the  we»t 

KT,  wit.«.    Humid,  haviog  some  moist- 

lM«iiHieriii|f)  taliijf,  waterv. 

ET,  w^,  #.     Water,  humidity,  moisture. 

I  WItT.  w^  at.  a.    To  moiatea ;  ta  dreadi 

with  drink. 

ETHER,  wftrirftr,  s.  W,  4W.  A  ran  eaa- 
imtrd. 

ETNESS,  wit'n^,  t.  The  sUte  of  being 
wet,  aiititture. 

>  WEXf  WJks,  t.  ».  To  gtOW  to  In- 
crease. 

E^  This  word,  njrt  Johntoa,  wm  rorrspiH  frnm 
•X,  kjr  tetiiMr,  l»r  a  rbyui«,  and  iiniuicd  by  thy 
» 1  aiMl  1  sake  ao  doabi  kat  Uiat  laaay  of  oar  cor 
)  proaaacUtiaa    ara  owing  to  cbt   mwm 


R2AN09  wi'a*n,  a.    The  windpipe. 
HALE,  hw4le.  1. 197.  The  largest  offish, 
die  largest  of  l*e  aaimala  that  inliabit  this 

U  ALY,  hwi1^,  a.    Marked  in  streaks. 
HARP,  bw6rf,  s.    A  perpeadienlar  baalc 
Ir  malm,  raited  lor  the  convauieooe  of  la4hig 
K  amptjinf  vestela. 

H ARFAGE,  hwdrfldje,  s.  00.     Dnea  for 
laiHliiic  at  a  wharf. 

HARFINOER,  hwirflnjir,!.    One  who 
ittetidt  a  wharf. 

HAT,  wh^t, prra.  tor.  That  which;  uhich 
|;«rt :  aonietbinf  that  is  in  one's  mind  inctc- 
Baitcij;  which  ofteversi;  aii  interjrcfiuit  by 
War  of  surprise  or  questiou.— Witai  ihough, 
What  Imports  It  though  ?  notwithttamiifiK  — 
kVtmt  tioM,  What  day.  at  tiie  time  wl»en.  on 
•*  «*«y  *hea ;  which  of  taarty  f  interrogative- 
jr  i  to  bow  gicat  a  degict ;  ft  fe  otrd  ud- 
OOt 


terblaify  for  j»tftly,ln  pari-^Wbat,  bo?  an 
interjection  ot  calling.    ^ 
WHATEVER,  hwil^t^r,  0^.        \  ^^^ 
WH ATBOE VER, hwdtsWt'dr,     /  '^* 
Having  one  nature  or  another,  t>eing  one  or 
another  either  generically,  »pectilcalG»  er  nn- 
merically ;  any  thing,  be  it  what  it  wffl  ;  the 
•aroe,  te  it  thii  or  Uiat ;  all  that,  the  Whole 
that,  all  partkulart  that. 

WHEAL,  hw4le,s.2t7.  A  pmsttila,  aawyi 

swelling  filled  with  matter. 
WHEiAT ,  h»t^te,  t.  22t.  The  grain  of  whidt 

bread  is  chietly  made. 
WHEATEN,  hwkrn,  a.  lOS.      Made  of 

whrat. 
WHEATEAR,  hwlfyire,  s.    A  AnaU  biid 

very  flrlicate. 

To  Wheedle,  hw^^'dl.  r.  a.  To  enUca 
by  stift  wurds,  to  fiatter,  (o  persuade  by  kind 
w«rrd9. 

UHEKL,  hw^^l,  t.  JOT.  A  circular  bi>dy 
that  turm  mandapon  an  aii*  *,  a  ctrcalar  hi>« 
dy,  a  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels ;  an  in- 
rtruni^nt  un  which  criiainais  are  tortured  ;  tha 
iii9trunient  of  spinning  ;  ruiaiion,  reTulation  ; 
•  ctfO^NMs  about,  a  track  approaching  to  cir* 
cularitf. 

To  WHEEL^  hwUl,  a.  a.  To  more  <m 
wheels ;  to  turn  on  an  axis ;  to  revolra,  to 
liare  a  rotatoiy  motion  ;  u»  tarn,  lo  liave  vv 
dssitudofli  to  fetch  a  compaasi  to  roll  fur- 


To  WHEEL,  hw^^l,  a.  a.  To  pat  iato  a  ro- 
tatory motion^  to  make  to  whirl  round* 

WHEEI^  ABRO  W,  hwUl  bAr-r^,  t.  A  ear- 
riage  ariven  forward  on  one  wlieeU 

WHEELER,  hwi^r&r,  s.  A  maker  of 
wliecls. 

WHEELWRIGHT. hwcclMte,  s.  A  maker 
of  wheel  car liiijie* 

WHEELY,  bw&'e,  a.  Circalar, aoitable. to 
rotation. 

To  WHE£XB»  hw^ke,  v.  a.  Ta  breathe 
with  noift. 

WHELK,  hwalk,  0.  An  inenaallty,  a  protn- 
berance  :  a  iiustuie.— See  WeUu 

To  WHRLM,  hwilm,  r.  a.  To  eorar  with 
•ometbiiiit  not  tn  t>e  thrown  off^  lo  bury  *,  to 
throw  upon  sometiiioK  so  as  to  cover  or 
bury  it. 

WHELP,  hwflp,  «.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a 
puppy  ;  the  y  ung  of  any  hejisi  of  prey  ;  a 
son  ;  a  vouM^  nan. 

To  W  H  ELP.  hw  *lp,  e.  a.    To  bring  yotmg. 

WHKS,  hw«o,  ad.  807.  At  the  time  that ; 
at  wlftt  time ;  ^  hiH  time ;  at  which  lime  i  ikfirf 
the  time  tftai ;  ai  what  ftarticalar  lime.— When 
as.  at  tlie  it««i<*  whea,  what  time. 

WHENCE,  hw^nse,  uti.  From  what  place  ; 
from  what  p«^«wii ;  fr«tln  what  premise*  ;  fn>ni 
what  placr  or  i»^nu  ;  f  «r  mhnh  cause  ;  frvnn 
wimt  soarce.— Vnp«  Whearr,  a  v»ciutt«  aMKSe 
of  speech.— <>i  U  hence,  aiKiUicr  barbarisn^ 

WHRNCKmH:VER,  kw^nae.a^Mr,  ad. 
From  wlial  place  Sfiever. 

WHKNEVE«,hw*n-*v'fiT,  7    ad.  At 

W  HENS0EV1:K,  bwfos64v'ir,  J  whatso- 
ever tiaie. 

WHERE,hm&r<*,ad.7S,04.  At  which  place 
«yr  places  ;  at  what  |ilace  ;  at  the  ptar^  in 
whiclt.— Atiy  Where,  at  aiiy  plaar.'Where, 
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1^  SSO.  FltoTS,  iSr  77,  fall  8S,  fiU  81--.mi  «,  mit  1>$--pbe  IM,  ph  107--^  t«t.  ai&vc, : 

WHIFFLER,  hwiffl.4r,  ju 
blows  ttronglj ;  «iw  of  oo 
moved  whb  s  wbiff  or  p«iff« 

WHIG,  hw!g,  f .  Whey  ;  die  i 

ill  p«4iticki, 

WHIOGISH,  hwVgi■l^  r.  «.  : 

to  Uie  Whigs. 
WHIGGISM,  hwVg^n,  s. 

«  Whig. 
WHILE,  hwUe,  t.  Time,  spttoe  oT  Um 
WHI LE,  hwile«    )  atf.  IHinoc  tW  tvM  u 
WHILST,  hwilst,)    MkmgMiftiihcH 

time  that. 
To  WHI  LE,  hwlle,  v.  «.     Tk»  loHer. 
WHILOM,  hwf ifim,  «i.  166.  For»eci7. « 

of  old. 
WHIM,  hwim,  f .    A  freak,  aa  oiU  ftac^ 

caprice. 
To  WHIMPER,  bwim'pir,  v.  a.     T«  i 

wttliout  aiij  load  uoise. 
WHIMPLED,  hwim'pl'd,  a.  &5^  T^ia  *4 

•eeiDs  to  mean  distorted  wHb  cryioK^ 
WHIMSEY,  hwim'E^,  $.  4S8.     A  £na& 

caprice,  an  odd  faucj. 
WHIMSICAL,  hwim'sA-kll,  a.     Fu»Ld 

capriciaut,  oddl j  lanctfoL 
WHIN,  hwin, «.    A  weed.  fnna. 
To  WHINE,  hwbe,  r.  a.  To  lameaft  ii^ 

murmun,  to  make  a  ptaibtiTe  buise*  I*  »s 

OManly  and  effeniiiatelj. 
WHINE,  hwUe,  «.    PUiatira  aoiae,  m 

or  affected  coaiplaiiit. 
To  WHINNY,  hwin'iit,  r.  a.     To  10% 

noise  like  a  hvie  or  colt. 
WHINYARD,liwiii'yird,<.88.   ▲  aavt 

in  contempt 
ToWHIP,hw!p,  e.a.    To  alriko  vs&v 

tbin£  rough  and  flexible ;  to    aew  i%ab« 

to  drive  with  Usbes  ;  to  currect  wiili  k^ 

to  lash  with  sarcasm ;  to  inwrap  ;  Co  takt  • . 

tbing  nimbly. 
To  WHIP,  hwlp,  r.  a.    To  aiowe  aiaUy. 
WHIP,  hwip,  f.  An  iBitnuaeat  of  cantcatf 

tough  and  pliant. 
WHIPCORD,  hwiplL&nl,  t.    CoHorark^ 

lashes  are  made. 
WHIPORAFTING,  hwIp'^rlMiac,  a.  TV 

method  of  grafting  in  which  the  g^wJk  h  bmM 

in  the  ttfick. 
WHIPHAND,  hwlpnilad,  a.      A^vaiftip 

over. 
WHIPLASH,  hwIp'Ud^  «.    Tbe  Ivk  a 

small  end  nf  a  whip. 
WHIPPER,  hwlp'p&r,  t.  96.    Oae  wke  pa^ 

nishes  with  whipping. 
WHIPPINGPOST,  hw!p'plBg.p^  a.    A 

pillar  tn  which  criminals  are  boand  whm  tfrf 

are  lashed. 

WHIPSAW,  hwV*^^>  ^   ThewhipMvii 

used  by  johiers  to  saw  such  great  jMecr*  d 

stuff  that  tlie  handsaw  wiU  not  easiiy  iracfc 

through. 
WHIPSTAFF,  bwV«t^.  '-     A  piece  si 

Wood  faitriied  to  the  helm,  wldcb  tbr  sUvn- 

man  holds  in  his  hand  to  arove  ibe  hrla  md 

turn  the  ship. 
WHIPSTER,  hwip'at&r,  a.  W.    A 

kliow,  in  GOBtempL 


like  Here,  has  in  composition  a  kind  of  pro- 

nominal  signification. 
WHEREABOUT,  hwire'l-boSt,  ad.    Near 

what  place;  near  which  place;  concerning 

which. 
WHEREAS,  hwiire.iz',  ad.    When  on  tbe 

contrary ;  at  which  place  -,  tbe  thing  being  so 

that. 
WHEREAT,  hwlire>it\  ad.    At  whiclu 
WHEREBY,  hw&re.bl',  ad.     By  which. 
WHEREVER,  hwkre4v'dr,  ad.    At  what- 
soever place. 
WHEREFORE,  hwlure'f&re,  ad.  For  which 

reason  ;  for  what  reason. 
WHEREIN,  hw&re-in',  od.    In  which. 
WHEREINTO,    hwire-in-tW,   ad.      Into 

which. 

WHERENESS,  hw&re  nis, «.    Ubiety. 
WHEREOF,  hwlure-Af,  ad.  Of  which.— See 

Forthwith, 
WHEREON,  hwire.6n',  ad.    On  which. 
WHERESO,  hwWsA,  *>  ad.  In 

WHERESOEVER,  hw4re-s4-i?' fir,  J  what 

place  soever. 
WHERETO,  hwlure-tM',  >     ad.   To 

WHEREUNTO,  hwkre-Sn-t56',  i  which. 
WHEREUPON^  hwbe.Ap^n',  ad.    Upon 
•     which. 

WHEREWITH,  hwbe-w?M',  )  406. 

WHEREWITHAL,  hwlure-wIra-lU'  J  od. 

With  which. 

ty  For  the  different  sounds  of  th  ia  these  words,  see 
IWihwUh, 

To  WHERRET,  hwjr^rlt,  v,  a,  99.  To  hnrry, 
to  trouble,  to  tease;  to  give  a  boi  on  tbe 
ear. 

WHERRY,  hwlM,  $,  A  light  boat  used  on 

rivers. 
To  WHET,  hwit,  r.  a.  To  ahirpen  by  attri- 

tioa ;  to  edge,  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious, 

to  give  appetite. 
WHET,  hwIt,  $,    The  act  of  iharpening ; 

any  thing  that  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 
WHETHER,  hw^TH'&r,  ad,  469.   A  particle 

expressing  uiic  part  of  a  disjunctive  question 

ill  opposition  to  the  other. 
WHETHER,  hw^TH'ir,  proa.     Which  of 

two. 

WHETSTONE,  hw^t'st^,  t.  Stone  on 
which  any  thing  is  whetted  or  mbbed  to  make 
It  sharp. 

WHETTER,  hwlt't&r,f.96.  One  that  whets 
or  shar|>eiis. 

WHEY,  hwk,  «.  269.  The  thin  or  ferotia 
part  of  milk,  from  which  tbe  oleosa  or  grumous 
part  is  separated  ;  it  if  used  of  any  thing 
white  and  thin. 

WHEYEY,  hwk'*.     )aJ>RiUkingofwhey, 

WHEYISH,hwi'i8h,  J     resembling  whey. 

WHICH,  hwitsh,  t.  The  pronoun  relative, 
relating  to  things ;  it  formerly  was  used  for 
VMto,  and  re latrd  likewise  to  persons,  as  in 
the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

WHICHSOEVER,  hwitsh-s^Mr,  proa. 
W  iM-ther  one  or  the  other. 

WHIFF,  hwlf  ad.  A  blast,  a  paff  of 
wind. 

To  WHIFFLE,  hwiffl,  e.  a.  405.  To  inove 
inconstantly,  as  if  driven  by  a  pulT  of  wind. 
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THIPT,  hwlpt,  for  Wliipped,  S69. 

o  WHIRL,  bw&l,  ».  0.    To  turn  round 

npidlr 

0  V^'HIRL,  hw£rl,  v,  u.    To  tora  round 

r»nifi|y. 

1  HIRL,  hwirl.  t.  108.  Oyr&Uon,  quick 
rotation*  circolar  routiun,  rapid  circamvulu- 
tmii ;  sny  thiuf;  moved  with  rapid  rtttaliun. 
f^  Then  appcJirt  to  roc  to  b«  a  delicate  dlfercnc*, 
y  rai  IO0  Rirc  f.'f  forrif  nert  to  pcmlvc,  bclw«:«n  the 
/nait  of  I  In  tlii*  word  and  the  »bort  •"and  of  u,  as  If 

«rrr  uri'tro  trhurl,  which  Utbr  pronaocUii«>n  Dr. 
f  nrUU,  Mr.  *roit,  und  W.  JobAMon,  have  adopted. 
h«vcraibcr  adhcreil,  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  Ibc  K'nn* 
>«  tooo*!  wf  i  in  virgtm,  oir/M,  Ac-  Ibnucb  I  woald  rc> 
iinmrod  thf  «lb«r  to^iid  i»»  forrljoeri  and  provio- 
lalt  ■«  tbe  more  easily  conceived,  and  MAcleMly 
rar  lb*  trath . 

V^HIRLBAT^hwIrl'blttt.  Any  thiog moTed 

ranidly  r<)uud  to  fiive  a  blow. 
vmaiAGlQ,  hw^rll-glg,  #.   A  toy  wbicb 

ctiildrrn  ti.iii  round. 

miRLPIT.  hw^rl'plt,  \  #.  A  pUc« 
VHIRLFOOU  hwlrl'pi&l,  /  wbere    the 

water  inovct  circularly,  and  draws  whatever 

tomti  witliiu  the  circle  toward t  iu  centre ;  a 

vi.ilrx. 

WHIRLWIND,  hwlrlVind,  t.    A  itonny 

wind  muTtng  circoUrly. 
CHIRRING,  bwlr'ring,  a.  A  word  formed 

ill  imiutiuii  of  the  sound  expressed  bj  it,  as, 

the  Whirriii(;  plieasant. 
VHISK,   hwbk,   $.     A  fmnll  beMm  or 

brutii. 

o  WHISK,  hwkk,  v.  «.    To  sweep  with  • 

tniall  hesofD ;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one 
•weeps. 

iVHiSKER,  hwlsTtfir,  t.  98.  The  biir  mrow. 
iiiir  (Ml  the  check  unshaven  ;  the  roustachio. 

To  WHISPER,  bwif'pir,  r.  n.  To  ipenk 
with  a  low  Voice. 

"o  WHISPER,  bwii'pir,  r. «.  To  addrew 
in  a  low  voice  j  to  utcer  in  a  low  voice  *  to 
iiriMBpt  secretly. 

A  HISPER,  bwVp&r,  «.  93.  A  low  toft 
voice. 

'ITHISPERER,  bwfi'p&r-&T,  «.  One  that 
tfteaks  low  ;  a  privato  ulkf  r. 

^HIST,  hwkt.  An  interjection,  a  Terb, 
and  an  adjective.    Still,  silent ;  he  still. 

^HIST,  bwkt^  #.  A  gmme  at  cards,  requir- 
ing dose  attention  and  sUence ;  vulgarly  pro* 
noanced  Wkiik. 

To  WHISTLE,  bwli'il,  v.  n.  47S.  To  form  a 
kind  of  musical  sound  by  inarticulate  modnla* 
tioii  of  the  breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a 
small  wind  instmmeni ;  to  sound  shrill 

To  WHISTLE,  bwls'sl,  v.  a.  To  caU  by  a 
wMstle. 

THISTLE,  bwk'il,^.  405.  Sound  made  by 
the  modulation  of  the  breath  in  the  mouth  ;  a 
•oond  made  by  a  small  wind  instrument ;  the 
mouth,  the  organ  of  whbtlinc;  a  small  wind  uf 
•imment ;  the  n<iise  of  winds ;  a  call,  such  as 
•portsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

WHISTLER,  bwkal-ir,  •.  98,  197.  One 
*ho  whlstWa. 

WHIT,  bwUTt.  197.     Anoint,  a  jot 

WHITE,  bwlte,  €.  t97.  Having  such  an  ap- 

p'^A'^ncc  as  arises  from  the  miiture  of  all  co* 

j»»urs,  snowy  ;  having  the  colour  of  A-ar ,  pale  ; 

bavtng  the  colour  appropriated  to  happiness 

COS 
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and  innocence ;  gray  with  age ;  pure,  utible* 

mished. 
WHITE,  hwUe,  t.    Whiteness,  any  thing 

white,  white  colour -the  mark  at  which  an 

arrow  is  shot ;  the  aibugiueuus  part  of  eggs  ; 

the  white  part  of  t!te  eye. 
To  WHITE,  bwlte,  r.  «.    To  make  wbite. 
WHITELEAJ),  hwite-I^',  i .    The  ceruse ; 

a  kind  of  substance  much  used  in  house- 

painting. 
WHITELy,  hwlul^,  u.     Coming:^  near  to 

wliite.  . 

WHITEMEAT,.bwUe'mhe,  •.    Food  made 

r>f  milk  'f  the  flesli  of  chickens,  veal,  rabbiis, 

Ace. 
To  WHITEN,  hwi't'tt,  r.  u.  lOf .    To  make 

white. 

To  WHITEN,  hwlYn,  r.  u.  To  grow  white. 
WHITENER,  hwlVn-dr,  s,  98.    One  who 

makes  any  thiuf!  white. 
WHITENESS,  bwlte'n^,  s.    The  «(ate  of 

being  white,  freedom  from  colour;  paleness  ; 

purity,  cleainiess. 

HITEPOT,  hwlU'pit,  #.    A  kind  of  cus- 

tard 
WHITETHORN,  hwlte'Mim,!.   A  species 

of  thorn. 
WHITEWASH,  hwlteV6sh,  t .    A  wash  to 

make  the  skin  seem  fair ;  tlxe  wash  pot  on 

walls  to  whiten  them. 
To  WHITEWASH,  hwlte'w6sb,  r.  e.     To 

make  white  by  applying  a  wash  to  the  sur- 
face ;  to  give  a  fair  repieseiitatiun  of  a  bad 

character. 
WHITEWINE,  hwlte'wlne,  i.  A  species  of 

wine  produced  from  the  white  grapes. 
WHITHER,  bwlTii'Ar,  <d.  469.    To  what 

filace,  iiiterru|;ativelv  ;  to  what   place,  abso* 
utely  ;  to  which   place,  relatively  ;  to  what 

degree. 
WHITHERSOE  V  ER,bwiTH.&r-sMT'ftr,  ud. 

To  whatsoever  ulace. 
WHITING,  hwl'ting,  s.  410.    A  small  sea- 

fi«h;  a  soft  chalk. 
WHITISH,  hwhish,  t.    Somewhat  white. 
Wilms HN  ESS,  bwhlsh-nls,  s.  The  qua- 

lity  of  being  somewhat  white. 
WHITELEATHEI^  hwltllrH-ir,  m.  *1S. 

Leather  dresstd   with  alum,  remarkable  for 

toughness. 
WHITLOW,  hwUnft,f.  A  sweUing  between 

tlie  cuticle  and  cutis, called  the  mild  \>  hiilo»; 

or  between  ll»e  iH'ri«*steum  aod  the  boiu;.call>  d 

the  malisnaiit  Whitlow. 
WHITSTER,  hwlt'stfir,  s.  615.  A  whltener. 
WHITSUNTIDE,hwit's2n.tldeA  So  called 

because  the  converts  iiewlv  baptised  appe««r<  d 

from  Easter  to  Whitsimtidc  in  while ;  the  feast 

«»f  Pentecist. 
WHITTLE,  hwif  U;  f.  515.    A  white  dress 

for  a  woman  ;  a  kntfe. 
To  WHITTLE,  hwIt'U,  r.  a.  405.    To  make 

white  by  cutting;  as  boys  are  said  to  whittle 

a  stick  when  they  cot  off  the  bark  and  nuke 

it  white. 
To  ^HIZ,  hwk,  V.  a.  To  maka  a  loud  hisa- 

ing  noise. 
WHO,  hU.pron  474.    A  prosona  relative 

applied  to  persons  ;  as,  Who  should  say,  d- 

lipticallt,  for  As  one  who  should  say. 
WHOEVER,  h^&-4v'Ar,  pren.     Aay   ooa, 

witliout  limiutiou  or  eseeptioii. 
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eroodviki 

^  oil  iMd/ 

BBtoTiet,!} 

W,  1 


WttY  WIL 

or  55^.  t^lLte  fa,  ftt  ?y,  f&ii  8s,ftt  si— m4o3,  m^ite— pW  ios,  ph  i07--a*  m,  A^m, 

ell  of  any 
,  no  part 

ie  in  the 

Sound, 
saiuurjr ; 

U    SalQ. 
briously,  salutiferously. 

WHOL£SOMENESS,h6le'8im.nlfl,«.  Qua- 
lity  of  conducing  to  health,  salubrity ;  sda- 
tariness,  conduct vencM  to  good. 

WHOLLY,  hAlc'^,  ad.  474.  Completely,  per- 
fectly ;  totally,  in  all  ifie  parts  or  kinds. 
t^  From  an  ill-jndged  omissioo  of  (he  tileot  c  lo 

thU  word,  its  soand  has  been  corrnpied  as  if  written 

hnlly:  but  it  aufht  undoubteiily  to  be  written  wkoielf, 

and  pronounced  like  the  adjective  holy^  and  io  as  to 

cnrrevpond  and  rhyme  with  solely, 

WHOM,  h66m.    The  Accusative  of  Who, 

•ineular  and  plural. 
WHOxMSOEVER,  hhhm-$h4i%pron.  Any 

without  exceptitwi. 
WHOOBUB,  hub'b&b,  t.    Hubbub. 
WHOOP,  hiip,  f .    A  shout  of  purgoit ;  a 

bird. 
To  WHOOP,  hWp,  r.  n.    To  ihont  with 

•corn  ;  to  about  iusniiingly  ;  to  shout  iu  the 

chasf. 

WHORE,  hJJr,  or  hire,  i .    A  woman  who 

converses  unlawfully  with  men,  a  fornicatress, 

an  adultress,  a  strumpet ;  a  prostitute,  a  wo- 

man  who  receives  men  for  money. 

t^  If  there  can  be  a  polite  pronunciation  of  this 
valgar  word,  it  it  the  flr«t  of  these,  rhyming  with  jtaor, 
Tlie  stace  has  followed  iliii  pronunciation;  Mr.  She* 
ri«lan  has  adopted  It;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Scott 
give  ihe  prercreiice  to  the  last ;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Elphinston,  xMr.  l*t^rry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  onfy  the 
last,  rhyminc  wiih  mon.  This,  it  mast  be  confessed. 
Is  the  moM  analogical ;  but,  as  it  is  osed  by  the  vulgar, 
Ihe  polite  world  thiiilc  they  depart  a  liitie  from  the 
vulKnrity  of  the  word  by  departing  from  its  genuine 
proiioncialion. 

To  WHORE,  Mr,  v.  n.  To  converse  Unlaw- 

fullv  wiih  the  (itlier  sex. 
To  WHORE,  h66r,  r.  a.    To  corrupt  with 
regard  lo  clia%liiy. 

WHOREDOM,    hSSr'dfim,    t.      Fornica- 

ti'in. 
WHOREM  ASTER,  hoftr^mSs-tfir,      )*.One 
WHOREMONGER,  ri&6r'raung.gi'jr,  (    who 

keeps   wbofcs,   or  converses    wiih    a   forni- 

eatress. 

WHbttfeSOK,  bSii'sftn,  8.    A  bastard. 
WHORtSH,  fcMr^sh,  a.    Unchaste,  incon- 

Unent.  ,       . 
WHORtLfebERRV,  hwir'tl-blr-r^, «.  Bil- 


wSISf 


3E,  hWz.  OenltSve  of  Who :  Oenitivc 

ofWiiicli. 

WHO^O.hWsA,  -)  pron.  Any 

WHOSOEVER,  hAi-aWv^ir,;  without  re- 

•trictioii. 
WHUKT,  hwfirt,  s.    A  whortleberry,  a  biK 

berry. 
WHY,  hwl,  ad,  JOT,  475.  For  what  reason  ? 

interrofcatively  ;  fur  wbich  reason,  relatively  : 
.^Jor  what  reasoQ,  relatively ;  it  is  soaetitoes 
^i|M  emphatically. 


dmiiaDy.cv 

roptly. 
WICKEDNESS,  w!k1d.D^  a.    Omfte 

of  manners,  futlt,  moral  ill; 
Wicker,  wlk'Sr,  «.  9e.    Hide  ef  m: 

sticks. 
WICKET,  wlkit,  s.  09.    AsBallgate. 
iFIDE,  wide,  «.    Broftd,  extnded  &rH$ 

wav  ;    broftd  to  a  certain  def^iee,  as^  im 

hichei  \A  fde  ;  deviating,  remote. 
WIDE,  wide,  ad.  At  a  distance ;  wilk  fna 

extent. 
WIDELY,  wldel^,  ad.    With  great  ena 

each  way  j  remotely,  far. 
To  WIDEN,  wl'd'D,  r.  a.  IM.    To  au' 

wide,  to  extend. 
Td  W  ID  EK.  wi'd'n^  v.  a.    To  grow  aide. : 

extend  itself. 
WIDEN  ESS,  wlde'nls,  f.     Breadth,  kf 

.  bread  tk 

\\  A  water4»» 

»l  so  Uf^ 
*V  vroman  irk/ 

t""  depriff  i/ 

husband;  io  endow  with  a  widuw-rigttt 

strip  off  any  thinis  gtxid. 
WIDOWER,  wid'^-ur,  a.  98.    Oae  aW  b 
.   lost  bis  wif^. 
WIDOWHOOD,  ignk. 

a  widow  ;  estate 
WlDOWHtNTl  I.  Oa 

who  courts  wido 
WIDOWMAKE]  $.  Of 

Who  (1e|>rives  wu  as. 

WIDTH,  xsldtk,  M,     Breadth,  wideaem 
to  WlEt.b,  wi^eld,  r.  a.  S7S.     Tb  aii  vft 

full  cotiiiijiiiid.  as  a  tiling!  o<>t  to**  heavy. 
IViELDV,  x^HVdb,  a.  MaDa^ftble. 
UlERY,  wl're,tf. 

^  When  n.is  wor.l  sl^ninex  iflatft  <»fV*^.  Wi^*^ 
ihto  ttirf,  Dr.  J  lih*.«o  >«yS  it  wwt>  he»»*r  •-«  • 
inry;  but  .'iti:lu  11..1  y/rrjr,  loi  ihe  sj»rhe  realM.r'* 
^i  hwtijhp  .'  \\  tieii  II  sigaiik^  vrtf.  kreaFlii,.»  «^ 
pel  haps  !•  choUta  be  pruaovoced  ita«  artv/f.  * 
tii'ueft. 

Wife,  w}fe»  «.;  pUr.  Wives.  A  mmn 
that  has  a  husband  ;  it  b  isaca  (Jra  •«■ 
of  low  eiu|»loynient. 

WIG,  wig,  f.  Falae  hair  worm  oa  tkak«i 

.  a  sort  nf  cake* 

WIGHT,  wite,  9,  tot*     A  pertoa,  a  kna; 
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rtr  i«r,  rft  tm-ttt)e  m,  tM,  Iff,  bfil  its-4ta  f9M?»»^ 

rtlh  Ifiioetti*  <*  faTtmr ;  to  gib  itdwid ;  W 
be  iJonqorrof  ot  pM^  tt  pUt. 
TO  WINCE,  ^lti««>,  *'.«•,  To  kick  fti  im- 


to  WaOERf  ^rifdlr,  ^  «.  *«;  ffo  tol6  df 
Mole  In  «n  «»«knowii  jr  ptlhle**  V^SIT---.  h 

WILDERNESS,  wtldilr-nM,!.  Adewm,* 
tTMt  of  tolltide  md  nttgenets ;  the  IWW  Of 
bfiiif  wild  or  diiordeflj.  .*,  ..  ^ 

WILDFIRB,wtld'flw,f.  A  oompoiiUoh  <^ 
iuflaanMbte  roalemU.  ewj  to  toki  foe*  tnd 
Iwrd  lo  be  eiUntuiiW.  li  ,,  .  t 

WlLDGOOSECHASfe,  wiW«^gW«  Uhiie.  t. 
A  punoil  oC  »oiii«thlni  unlikely  to  be  <»aghi. 

WILDlKG,  wilding,  t.  410.    A  wild  iour 

Av1S!dLY,  wlldli,«l.  Without  oolUration; 
with  dMocder,  whh  pert«rb«tion  or  dUtnc- 
Ikm;   wiihoat  attention,  withoiljudgoientj 

WILDNESS,  wlld'n4«. #.  Rmdenew,  dliof- 
drr  like  lh«t  of  uncultittlcd  ground  ;  Inor- 
dinAte  wlTtCity,  f^rcjfuUrity  of  roaiincn :  »•• 
vagf-ne»s,  brutality.  uncuUivaied  state ;  defl- 
ation frdrti  a  iettled  tuorse,  InegnUntj;  alicii- 
fcfintiof  mind.  ,        •      •  ... 

WfLD8feRVICE,wlld-iJr'r1«,t.    A  p\nhi. 

WILE,  wile,  #.  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  ttick,  a 
»tratapem.  a  nttctfee,  artful  and  ily. 

WILFUL,  tffrfit,  *.  StUbbtorn,  conturoa- 
cioui,  perverte,  hiBeaible ;  dune  or  suffered 
bv  detiifn. 

WILFULLY,  wilT&l-*,  od.  Obitinately, 
•ttthbomly  ;  by  dtihu,  on  purpose. 

WILFULSESS,  wll'f&l-nii,  f .  Obatinacy, 
ttobhomtkc«t,  perrersenesi. 

WIULY,  ^llt-lt^  ad.  By  atratagem,  fiamd- 
•lenily. 

WIUNESS,  wh^-nia,  t.    C«nning,  gvilew 

WILL,  will,  •.  Choice,  irbltmrY  deternina- 
lion  ;  diacretion  ;  oonroand,  dlreotion  ;  dis- 
poiidon,  Incnnadon.  desl^;  power.  goTeni- 
lamt ;  divine  determination  ;  teslament,  dis- 

titiiiin  df  a d^iag  man's  effect«.-^ood- will. 
Tuar,  kiodnett;  right  intention.— Ill-will, 
aialtoev  ■MUgnity. 

To  WILL,  wUl,  t.  a.  To  detire  that  any 
thi«i  tbtfOld  he»  o^  hk  donft  ;  In  be  Indiitcd 
or  r«toUed  to  have  ;  to  coromand.  to  dirret. 

WILUNO)  williaci  a.  410.  lacUaed  to  any 
thing ;  pleased,  desirous ;  favuarable.  well 
dbpoMd  to  any  thing*,  laady,  oomplyiait; 
tpoiitaneoDs :  coiyenting. 

WILLINGLY,  wU-llng-U.  ad.  With  oae'a 
oWn  consent,  without  dislike,  withoat  relaa 
lance  lb?  one's  own  desire. 

WltJjHONfeSS,  ^Ifng-ab,  #.  Con- 
tent, fM^ola  fMa  rtloctauto,  ready  com- 

WllLLOW,  wfrlA,  ^.  liT.  A  Irat  i*rofti  by 
f Adofn  lo^efa.      ^  .  ^  ,     ^ 

WILL0WISH,wIl1^bh,a.  ReaeDbliflg  tbe 
ci4|«at  of  wiltow.  .      ^ 

WILtOWWORT>w!nA.w4ft,t.    A  plant 

WILY,wn*,a.    CiiDmiig,t1y,Aaiofitfli. 

WIMBLE,  wliDn>1, «.  405.  Att  UMlWfeaMIt 
wHIi  wftleh  hi>lei  af«  bored. 

WIMt'LE,  wWpl,  t.  406.    A  hood,  a  Teil. 

T«  WIN«wk,V.a.p  ofef.  Wan  aad  Won; 
part.  Won.  Tu  gain  by  eonqaest ;  to  gain  the 
▼iciary  in  a  euittast ;  to  nhi  something  wHh- 
bcM  ;  In  obtain ;  to  gain  by  pUy ;  to  gain 
bfp*rsuasUm  (  to  gain  by  ecairuhip. 

T6VtKwb|f.a.  Tocaialkatktocyi  to 


patient  ofa  rider,  or  of  pain.      _    .     ,      .^ 
toWlNCfl,  wkah,  t.  a.  162.  To  kick  with 

lropallei»ce.  to  shrink  from  any  unca4ii«»s. 
iriND,  wind,  or  wind,  t.— See  GoW.    A 
strung  motion  of  tlie  air ;  direction  of  the  Waif 
froin  I  particular  pouit ;  breath,  power  <.r  act 
of  teipiraUon ;  breath  modulated  by  an  iiutru- 
hieht ;  4lf  Irojiregnatod  #ith  scent  \  6atuleuce, 
windlness  ;  any  thhu|  intignificani  <»r  hchi,  as 
Whid.s-.DoWfi  the  Wind,  to  decay.— l  o  tnke 
or  have  the  Wind,  lo  have  the  upper  liandi 
tt  tb«W  tWtt  ttbfles  of  pfonaaeulloa  k«ve  beea 
mat  eoMrttfllat  fofr  sapeHorliy.  Ull  at  krt  tiie  foUnrr 
•e«ttisto  lilVaf«Ul«d  acWftpleU  Victory,  «t«p«  lu 
Um  icrHtorks  of  rbynw.    Here  the  p©et>  cIjUih  »  pri. 
vilcge,  and  readers  serot  willloK  to  crant  U  tkvn,  ky 
pronottodaf  thU  word,  wb«ii  ll  ends  a  verse,  so  a»  «• 
ikftm  wiib  tlia  word  Ubeaa(todvrtih : 
••  For  as  la  t>odies,  thoa  Id  soal  we  aad, 
«•  Wkat  waen  In  bloaU  sad  splrtis,  fcllM  wlih  a^*/* 
Bat  In  prose  this  refaUr  aoU  aaalociesJ  pronafecM- 
tlt>n  borders  on  ihe  autiqoated  sad  pedaotick. 

What  ioaW  hiv*  Ueo  the  eaase  of  IkU  jlrriatlim 
from  Ibe  t«D#ral  rale  W  this  word  au<l  goU  ii\*  not 
east  to  M^tei  Ibey  were  botb  boaad  lu  tb«lr  irae 
•oaDd  la  ibe  fellers  of  rhyme  ;  bat  Ibete  frtleri,  wlnfh 
ere  tappOMd  lo  alter  Ibe  pronoweiatiao  of  some  worts 
by  tlnklnt  dhtihlllar  WWnds,  bave  o<»l  b«tn  slroac 
eooofb  lo  rertrttntbeae  ftum  a  eaprkl.M  Ifrvtnlarliy. 
It  It  not  improbable  ibai  tbc  irsi  devUlion  brg*n  In 
Ibe  conipo«..ifc,  saeb  as  GMmitk,  O^Uf/tmch  Warf. 
mm.  mmdm>unl,  Ac.  (a»  It  U  a  prev.U.of  Wioni  of 
ptonanelalloa  lo  Sborteo  sloiples  In  ibrlr  coMiD<.toidi; 
see  Principles,  Ho.  515,  and  ibe  w«id  XnouUtlcrJi 
and  ibese  ai Ian  cortaptrd  ibe  l*mple».  Bai,  i»bairrrr 
may  hate  been  Ihe  raase,  Ibe  effect  I*  now  become  t» 
eeaeral,  that  redaetott  «»•»  «o  H***^  *^  '^'^  ***r! 
almost    Impraclkible.     Mr.  SUeridtn  IciU  ■•  thai 


relurteq  lais  opoo  lar.  cwtriuan  wy  — ^.-p,  ••  •  — # 
be>o  6ooi<f.  I  tboald  be  tiad  lobe  feaW  •Hy  ya*  ato- 
boaace  It  «oeW."  The  tnrtbto.  evetv  •^^^"•'J;-"'";  ""^ 
Tb^  Wtofds  bofht  lo  b*  prowAiartd  aeMHiflrtj  lo  ana- 
loey  :  bol  It  reqalret  some  Jadgmeol,  and  an  Vtiij.»lve 
fecqoaintaoee  wlih  polite  and  llt#m»y  «*'clg.««  ^^^ 
wblch  W  the  Inosl  current  pr*>n«iicUllo».  wbete  ana- 
lot?  b  not  se  evident,  fall  yrt  *»  ^*al  m  la  tl;e«e 
WJTd^lt  II  some  eredH  i«  a  Ipelber  ^<>»t^*  »"»; 

one  baows  as  well  aa  narsmvas  wbac  oafhl  la  »»• 
brooaneiatioa.  and  yel  where  every  one  promiaaeas 

K  oppotiiion  to  II,  we  •»»*»up«r!^^»trS;!\i:^T!l 

by  /.Mtiat  from  Hiet%»*rfl  ^^^^Z!^*^}  *• 

k-ind  as  a  slatle  word.  Is  a*»l  ■M>re  ftsed  In  lav  soaaa 
ar  sb^i  i  Ibaa  <ald  la  Ihe  aoiad  of  m  .•  Iht  rrae  taaad 

itM  of  a  ftJrlfi,  dHc«a«lto  vindtrne  Ihr  lifcH*  of  in 
Wared  Ward,  da  1  tbibk  iMt  •rt>.d  #111.  In  prw»  .n-l 
fcillharTanSafe^WSr  MS  auWraiaaie  l^f  •'^"''•r: 

ind saleiaoTlywiNl*"' *".n*'T'*'**\*    .1* 
ao  olbef.  Wriherldao  anil  ^lr.S«»«t  I'^f  '^ 


fcreacatotbetrttsoa 


>an.n 
ludoV 


-    ,       tH- 

tbli>»«>»dlblilbk\ 


I  me  pre- 
d" 
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Dr.K.«rl<k  aad  Mr.  Barclay  r^e  only  t^be  •J««  «''"^- 
If r.  f**n^  lolfce  tbem  ta  IWs  sa«M  :  bat  myv  la  «»a- 
UlilSr^eJS:  H  baa  the  loa.  oar.  Mr.  Kara.  m>.  H 
bas  terlSlnl*  Ibe  sborl  soaad  lo  eo«,fn..n  ^••V,^^ 
2!at  all  oar  belt  poeu  rbyma  a  with  ns^rt^.  A^M.ftc. ; 
lii  ir.^UboKve.  tbal  It  I.  UoW  Ibe  p«iH.  prt^ 
aaaetalloa.  IbOa^  sgalaM  baalo«r. 

To  Wind,  wiad,  r.  d.  T^  WW,  to  •ouad  by 

inSation  ;  to  torn  nwind.  to  twisi ;  to  rcgvlete 
in  mUm  j  to  iKme,  lo  Mkf^  bf  icfe  nt. 
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WIN  WIS 

*7  «W.  Fkte7J,(ir  77,  lill 83,flt  81-mi  W,  mit  95-plne  105,  pio  lOT-iii  let, .^ 

WINGED,  wlng'ld, «,  161.  F«niUlMd«iA 


To  WIND,  wlnd^  r.  a.  To  turn  by  shifts  or 
expedients ;  to  introduce  bj  iniinuation  ;  to 
S.*?jB?'j'"  "»**'»«.«"  enfold,  to  encircle  — 
To  Wind  out.  to  extricnte  — To  Wind  up.  to 
tiring  to  a  small  compass,  as  s  bottom  of 
thread  j  lo  contolve  the  spring  ;  to  raise  bv 
degrees ;  lo  straiten  a  strinjj  by  turning  that 


on  which  It  IS  n.lled,  to  put  in  tune. 
To  WIND,  wbd,  c.  w.    To  turn,  lo  change ; 

to  turn,  to  be  convolved  ;  to  move  round  :  to 

proceed  in  flexures;  to  be  extricated,  lo  be 

disentangled. 
WINDBOUND,  wInd'bJfind,  a.    Confined 

bv  conlrarjr  winds. 
WINDER,  wind'fir, «.  98.   An  instrument  or 

person  bv  which  any  thing  is  turned  round  ; 

a  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 


Wines,  n^  me,  swift,  rapid,  hurt  tn  tLe  wi^ 


WINDFALL,  wlnd'Ull,  ,.  Fruit  blown 
from  tlie  tree. 

WINDFLOWER,  wlndflM-Sr,  t.  The  ane- 
nione.     A  flower. 

WINDGALL,  wlnd'gJll,  t.  Windgalls  are 
jofr.  Yielding,  flatulent  tumours  or  bladders, 
full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon  each 
side  of  the  fetloCK  joints,  and  are  so  painful  in 
toot  weather  and  bard  wavs,  that  ihev  make 
a  horse  to  halt.  "^ 

WINDOUN,  wind'giin,  t.  A  gun  ^hich 
discharges  a  bullet  by  means  of  wind  com- 
pressed. 

WINDINESS,  wfn'd^nls,  i.  Fulness  of 
wind,  flatulence;  tcndencj  to  generate  wind  : 
tumour,  pufliness. 

WIN  DING,  winding,  t.  410.  Flexure,  me- 
ander. 

WINDINGSHEET,  wlndlng-sh^it,  t.  A 
sheet  in  which  the  dead  are  inwrapped. 

WINDLASS,  windlls,  «.  615.  A  handle  by 
which  a  rope  or  Uce  is  wrapped  ^leether 
round  a  cylinder;  a  handle  hy  which  any 
thhig  IS  turned.  "^ 

WINDMILL,  wind'min,  i.  V  miU  turned 
by  the  wind. 

WINDOW,  w?n'dA,  f .  J27.  An  aperture  in 
a  building  bv  which  air  and  li^-hi  are  inliu- 
mitted  ;  the  frame  of  glass,  or  any  other  mate- 
rial, that  covers  the  aperture ;  lines  crossing 
each  oUier;  an  aperture  resembling  a  win- 
To  WINDOW,  win'dA,  r.  a.  To  furnish  with 
windows  ;  to  place  at  a  window ;  to  break 
into  openingf. 

WINDPIPE,  wind-pipe,  or  wlnd'plpe,  i. 
1  he  passage  of  breath. 

WINlJWARD,wlnd'w&rd,arf.88.  Towards 
tlie  wind. 

WINDY,  win'd*,  a.  Consisting  of  wind ; 
next  the  wind;  empty,  airv,  tempestuous 
molested  with  wind  ;  pulfy.  tfatnlent. 

WINE,  wine,  #.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  grape  ;  preparations  of  vegetables  by  fcr- 
rnenuuon,  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Winet. 

WING,  wing,  f.  410.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by 
which  she  flies ;  a  fan  lu  winnow  ;  flight,  pass- 
age  by  the  wing ;  the  side-bodies  of  an 
army ;  anv  side-piece. 

To  WING,  wfng,  r.  a.  To  furnish  with 
wings,  to  enable  to  fly,  to  maim  a  bird  by  hit- 

T    wiHl^.T'"*^,'  *"  *"^1''J^  ^»^'  »ide.b.Klics. 
To  WING,  wing,  r.  a.     To  pass  by  flight 

aw 


WINGS  HELL,  wfng'sh^I,  #.  The  akeU  uut 

covers  iJie  wings  of  insects. 
WINGY,wfng'*,«.    HaTingwingi, 
To  WINK,  wingk,  r.  a.  408.     To  »h«t  the 
eyes  ;  to  hint,  to  direct  hy  the  nKiiiun  of  if« 
eyelids ;  to  close  and  exclude  the  li^fat    to 
connive,  to  teem  net  to  see,  to  tolerair:  to 
be  dun. 
WINK,  w?ngk,  #.     Act  of  closiog  the  tjt 
«r^t*it'  c«»en  bv  m^.iioH  of  rhe  evr. 
WINKER,  wlngkYir,  t.     One  Wko  wuska. 
WINKINGLY.  wfagking-li,  .^     With  ik. 

»Mre  almost  closed. 
WINNER,  win'nir,  #.  98.    One  who  wna 
WINNING,  winning,  pmrt  a.  410.    Attrae> 

tive,  charming. 
WINNING,  winning,  s.    The  aoni  wq& 
To  WINNOW,  wlo'nA,  r.  a.  S27.     To  aew- 
rate  by  means  of  the  wind,  lo  imtI  the   rrwa 
frorn  the  chaff;  to  fan.  to  beat  as  with  •ip 
to  sift,  to  examine  ;  Ui  seiMrate.  to  omrt  ^^' 

To  WINNOW,  wlo'Di,  r».  To  JS  «n 
from  rhaff.  * 

WINNOWER,  wln'n^fir,  #.  98.  He  wka 
wumows. 

WINTER,  winter,  i .  98.  The  cold  aawas 
of  the  year. 

To  WINTER,  win'tfir,  r.  «.    To  p«»  tW 

winter.  *^^ 

WINTERBEATEN,  win'tir-b^-fn,  «.  fla^ 

rasped  by  severr  weather. 
WINTERCHERRY,  wln'tir-tsh&r*.  ,.   A 
plant.  • 

WINTERCITRON,  wln'tdr-clt-tfirn.  a.  4IT. 
A  s«»rt  of  pear. 

WINTERGREEN,   wln'tir^U*,    a.      A 
WINTERLY,  wln'tir-l*,  a,  Stidi  as  ia  a«|. 

i.4v.  JJI,'!^'"*V'  "^.»  *»ut"V  kind. 
WINTRY,  wfn'tr*,  a.  Belonging  to  wuKr: 

pro(>erly  Wintcfy. 

WINY,wlni,a.  HariDg  the  taate or  c«a6. 

ties  of  wine. 

To  WIPE,  wipe,  r.  a.  To  cleanse  by  rvbbiac 
with  something  soft ;  lo  uke  away  by  %tni^ 
to  strike  off  gently  ;  to  dear  away  .--To  VI  iDr' 
out,  to  eflice.  ^ 

WIPE,  wipe,*.  An  act  of  cleansing;  a  blow 
ii/*tn^i*^'  ■<i'^''  ■  »'^'  •  «rcasia  ,  a  bml  ' 
WIPER,  wlpfir,  «.  98.     An  instramest  m 

person  bv  which  any  thing  is  wi^^d. 
WIRE,  wl'ir,  t.    MeUl  drawn  iato  j 

threads. 
To  WIREDRAW,  wl'fir-driw.  r.  a.  To  i 

inio  wire  ;  t..  draw  out  into  length  ;  to  4 

by  art  or  violence. 
WIREDRAWER,  wl &r.dr;w.fir,  a, 

who  spins  wire. 
To  WI8,  wis,  r.  a.;  prtf.  i 

Wi^i.— To  know. 
WISDOM,  wk'ddm.  t.  160. 

power  of  jtidging  rightly. 
WISE,  wi*e,  n.    Sapient,  jadgiag  ri^bOy, 

particularly  of  matters  of  life,  having  pracia.ai 

knowledge  ;  skilful,  dexteroas ;  skilled  ic  ^^ 

den  arts ,  grave,  beroming  a  wise  m«k 
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WIT 
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JfW,rfll6I-t&bem,ttoin,baU171-4llJW-pMndlU-aia4««,w^ 


ynSE^  wUie.  f.  Minner,  way  of  being  or 
■^nf.  Tliit  word,  \n  the  loodem  dukct,  U 
.  qftwi  corrupted  inl.j  Way  i. 

WISEACRE,  wUel-k&r,  t.  417.  A  wise,  a 
•enteiitious  roan.  Obtolete.  A  fool,  •  dunce. 

WISELY,  wixelfc,  ^    Jadiciooilj ;  pru- 

WISENESS,wize'n«f,i.    Wisdom. 

To  WISH,  wish, ».«.  To  have  strong  deslie, 

to  innt; ;  to  be  di«po»ed  or  inclined. 
To  W ISH,  wish,  t>. «.  To  desire,  to  long  for ; 

to  recommend  bj  wiiliiiig ;  to  imprecate  ;  to 

wTsH,  wish,  f.    Longing  desire ;  thing  de- 
tired  ;  detire  exprc«»ed. 
WISHER,  wUh'ir,  t.  98.    One  who  longs ; 

one  who  *x I »rc«ie»  wishes.  ^ 

WISHFUL,  wish'fdl,  o.    Longing,  showing 

WISHFULLY,  wlsh'fil4,  -d.    Eamertly, 

wilh  lonciug. 
WISP,  wisp,  f .    A  imaU  handle,  as  of  bay 

or  Alraw.  -,», 

WIST,  wist    Pret.  and  part  of  WU 
WISTFUL,  wistful,  a.    Attentire,  earnest, 

full  of  thought.    ^       ^      ,       .      A ..     ^     1 
WISTFULLY, wUfftol^od.  Attentively, 

w1sTL\^,'wistl*,«l.  Attentively, ewnest^. 

WIT,  wit,  •.  The  powers  of  tiie  »» d,  tte 
mental  faculties,  the  intellect ;  imaginatton, 
quidtiiestof  fancy  ;  tentiments  piodeced  by 
quicJineM  of  fancy;,  a  man  of  fancy  5  •  ■wn 
of  geniat;  tense,  ;ttdf«ent;  hi  the  plwa^. 
sound  miod;  cootnVanee,•t^U•feo^  power  of 

WItRch!  wltsb,  s.    A  woma  given  to  an- 

To  WITCH,wltsh,r.«.  To  bewitch,  to  en- 

WITCHCRAFT,  whriiTuift,*.   lieprac 

ticet  of  witches-  .     .  w«^v.«* 

WITCHERY,    whA'ir4,    a.      Enchant- 

wTTCBAFT,wltlLrift,s.  Coatrivaaoe,  la- 

wlirCRACKER,  w1t'krlk.lr,s.  A  Joker, 
one  whohreaktajett.  ,^    «        ... 

WITH,  wiTH  and  wIlA,  r^*  407.  By  noting 
the  cause ;  oothig  the  meant ;  noting  the  in- 
sirunicnt ;  on  the  tide  of.  for ;  in  oppotition 
hu  in  competition  or  contest ;  noting  compii- 
riton  ;  in  tocicty  ;  in  company  of;  in  append- 
Biee.  noting  omsequence  or  cuncoroiunce ;  in 
nutoal  dealing,  noting  cuni»exion ;  imme- 
diately after  ;  amongst ;  upon ;  m  content-— 

MTITHAL,  wiTH.llV,  ed.  40«.  Along  with 
the  rest,  liliewise,  at  the  tame  time ;  it  is 
•maetimet  used  by  writers  where  we  now  ose 
With.  ^  ^      ^ 

To  W ITHORA  W,  wlni-driw',  e.  o.  To  take 
ImcIi,  to  deprive  of ;  to  call  away,  to  make  to 

ToNirniDRAW,  wlm^rlw', ».  a.  To  re- 

V^ITHDRAWINOBOOM,  wfm^wlng- 
fMm.  t.    Room  behind  anotiier  room  for 

W ITKF^  wilA,  f .  A  wiflow  twig ;  a  baad, 
properly  a  band  of  twigs. 


ty  Mr.  SberUUu.  Mr.  ScoU,  Mr.amUh,  aod  W. 
Joa«MQB,  five  the  skarp  »o«u4  of  lA  la  Ikit  w«rd,  at 
hrmni  la  JrUh;  b«t  Dr.  Kvarick  tnd  Mr.  Perry  IW 
flai  ont,  hetril  la  b0ilu,  Tk«  tasM  dtottaetloa  b  ok. 
•cr«e<l  la  tdlAy  by  iboM  who  litta  tha  w«>rd,at  tkit 
must  «l«ptBd  ciiUicly  on  iu  sUapla. 

To  WITHER,  wiTH'ir,  e.  a.    To  fade,  to 

grow  sapless,  to  dry  op ;  to  waste,  lo  pina 

away  ;  to  lose  or  want  animal  moittate. 
To  WITHER,  vrlra'iri  o.  a.    To  make  $o 

fMle ;  to  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 
WITHEREDNE88,  w^TH'ir'd-nla,  s.    Tlie 

stale  of  heing  withered,  marcidity. 
WITHERS,  wlw'ira,   s.     Is  tiie  Jobdag 

of  tlie  thouldcr-booet  at  the  bottom  of  tha 

neck  artd  mane. 
WITHERRUNO,  vrirH'ir.rOng,  f .  Aa  iajafy 

cauted  by  a  bite  of  a  horte,  or  by  a  taddle  ba- 

hi^  unfit,  espedally  when  the  Lows  am  loo 

wide. 
To  WITHHOLD,  wfro-hMd',  v.  a.  Withheld 

or  Withholden,  pret,  and  part.    To  rettr^  to 

keep  from  action,  to  hold  back ;  to  keep  back* 

to  refute. 
WITHHOLDEN,  wha-b&l'd'a.  Part  piM. 

of  Withheld. 
WITHHOLDER,wkHJiAld'4r,f.    Hewh« 

withholdt. 
WITHIN,  whH-Kprsf.    la  the  laajf  part 

of ;  in  the  compass  of;   not  beyond,  esed 

both  of  place  and  Ume:  not  loogar  aao  than ; 

into  the  retch  of;  in  the  reach  of;lnto  the 

heart  or  confidence  of ;  not  eiceeding ;  in  tba 

enclosure  of. 
WITHIN,  wtni-K  ad.    In  the  upper  parts, 

inwardly,  iuternally  i  in  the  mind. 
WTTHINSIDE,  wlTH-ln'slde,  ad.  latiicin. 

terior  parU.  _,  .     , 

WITHOUT,  wfrH4ftf,pnp.  Not  with;  la  a 
sUle  of  absence  from ;  in  the  ttatc  of  not  hav- 
ing; beyond,  not  within  the  compats  of;  in 
tlie  negation  or  emission  of;  not  by,  not 
by  the  ose  of,  not  by  the  l»elp  of ;  on  the 
ouuide  of;  not  within;  with  eicmptioo 
from. 
WITHOUT,  wka-Wf ,  «d.  Not  in  tiie  in- 
tide;  oot  of  doort ;   externally,  not  Ui  the 

WrrHOUT,  vritH-Mf,  cwy.  Ualesi,  if  aot, 

To*W?TH8TAND,  wlmstlnd',  r.  a.    To 

ninstand.  to  oppose,  to  retl»t, 
WITH8T  ANDER,  wlTH-stiad  &r,  s.  An  op. 

V,'^l'^m^r^WUke.    WUlow. 
WITLESS,  wHlia,   a.      Wanting  ander- 

ttanding. 
WnXlNO,  wltalng,  s.  410.  A  preteader  lo 

wit.  a  maw  of  petty  smartness. 

WITNESS,  wlt'n«s,f.  J**^^;^?  S^^UStu 
thm ;  one  who  gives  tettlmu«y.— V*  llh  a  WIf 
tiess.  elTtctoally.  to  a  gieat  degree. 
To  WITNESS,  wH'nia.e. a.    To  attaet 
ToWITNESS,wlta«a,e.a.  Tobeartaati. 

WnVESS,  wH'ala,  iaItnJ.     Aaewjaam. 
lion  signifying  Uiat  peisooer  thhig  mayaW 

WIT8NAPPBB,wk'«4p-p4r,t.  Oaawho 
affects  lepartce. 
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WOM  Woo 

IfltTfeD^wtflld^  tianngwit,  itf^  quick* 

wrrni 


ILY,witl^i,a4.  IftgenioiUljr,  cim- 
nmf>\f,  artfoUy ;  With  flight  of  ttnaginatioa. 
trrrrUVESS,  wil'U^^,  <.  ne  quaUty  of 

frilftwdtY,  w!f ting-l^,  Al.  41«.  K«>w- 

ingf^,  ool  ignormnUj,  with  koo#le<)Ke«  bj 

WITT(/l,  tirff til,  i.  16«.  A  iiuUi  wko  knows 

file  iaMood  ot  bb  wife,  and  MeiM  mo- 

traied. 
WnrOLLY,  wff  til4,  «.  C«ekol4lT. 
WITTY,  wiftij  «.    Jttdidotttf,  iiigoitkNirt; 

fall  of  iBiagiiiation ;  sarcastkk,  foU  •(  tMiiitt. 
WITWdlM,  w)f  wifft, «.   One  that  feeds 

on  wiu 

ti  WtVC,  wht,  •.  «4  Td  iMity,  to  take  a 

wtWk 

TO  WIYB)  w)v«,  IK  c   To  match  to  a  wilo ; 

to  Uke  «  wife. 
W1V£LY,  wlrcOt,  <^     Beloogittg  to   A 

wife. 
WIVES.  wWa,  #.  Tke  plural  of  Wife. 
WIZARD,  wiz'&rd,  t.  88.    A  coiyurer;  an 

WOt  wi,  #.  Grief^  solTotr,  misery,  calamit]^, 

a  «iemuiciati4Hi  uf  calamitj,  a  curte.*— Wo  it 

oaed  ibr  a  stop  or  ocMation. 
WOAD, w6de,  «.  A  plaat  tultlratod  in  Ea#. 

land  fur  the  use  of  dyers,  who  use  it  for  laying 

ihe  foiindatioii  of  manv  culourt. 
WOBEGONE,  w^bi-g6n,  mi.     IiotI  Hi 

wo. 
WOFUL,  w6'f&l,   «.    Sorrowfal, 

nMHuninf;  caUailOQi,  aflUctin:; 

paltrv,  sorry. 
WOFULLY,   w&'f&l4,    ad.    gorrowfalty, 

iDoumfully ;  wietcbcdly,  in  a  aeose  of  cbo- 

tempt. 
WOLD,  wold,  t.    Wold,  whether  siagly  or 

jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  sigulfiet  a  plain 

.open  cuaiitry. 
WOLF,  wul^  «.  169.   A  kind  of  wild  dog 

that  drvonrs  sheep  ;  an  eating  ulcer. 
WOLFDOO,  w&ird6g,f.  A  dogofoTery 

large  breed,  kept  to  guard  sheep  ;  a  dog  bred 

between  a  dog  and  a  wolf. 

WOLFISH,  w&irish,  a.  ResembliOg  a  Wolf 

-  In  qualiiiea  or  farm. 
WOLFSBANE,  w&li)i1)Juie,  i.  A  poisoMNis 

W plant;  aconite. 
OLTSMILK,  wAlfsHnllk, «.  An  keHi« 

WOLVISH,  wdl'vlsb,  «.   Like  a  wOlf. 

wont AM^  wftm'^  t.  88, 1^.  The  fctilato  of 
the  human  race ;  a  l^ale  tltetidattt  oik  a  per- 
son 6t  rank. 

WOMANED,  wim'fto'd,  a.  U9.  Acto«i. 
paiiied,  untted  with  a  wiiman. 

WOMAKHAtER,  wAMlii].hli.tAr,  «.  Out 
tlMt  bas  an  ateraloit  Ciir  tlie  female  Sex» 

WOMANHOOD,  wAm'&n-h&d,  «.  The 
etwhitter  ami  cuUeclive  qualities  of  a  wotasiw 

WOMANISH,  wtm'^.ish,  a.  Suitable  to 
a  woman. 

IViWOMAIflBfe^  wdm'&n.iae  «.  a.  To 
eroasculate,  to  effeminate,  to  ae«Mi.  I'rapw, 
batnotuscd,  *^ 
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aflietod, 
wr«iehed» 


To  • 


w&it,  V.  II. ;   preit, 


WOMANKlini,  wW>a-kfk<y  s.  1W 

nfmale  set,  tne  face  of  womtTw 
WOMANLY,  w^'&a44^  a.    B<Ou»li%  t 

womaii.  suiting  a  woman,  iemiaaoe ;  avichM- 

Ish,  not  girllsti. 
WOMB,  wi6m,t.  164^947.  Tke  place  aftbt 

Caetut  in  the  mother ',  the  place  wbenet  arj 

thing  if  produced. 
TO  WOMB,  w4dM,m  a.  TOcMloaa,  to  kioad 

in  secret* 
WOMBt,  wUm'l,  a.  Capaciawa. 
WOMEN,  wWmb.    Pkifal  of  Womam 
WON,  wun,  part,  Tke  {.ret.  and  part.  pam. 

of  Win. 
To  WON,  w&n,  V.  a.  TO  dwoU,  to  live,  ii 

ha^abod^. 
To  WONDER,  w^'d^,  e.  a.  »».    Te  br 

airaek  with  adibiratien,  to  be  pleased  or  wn* 

W prised  so  as  ^J  be  s^tunished. 
ONDBR,  wind&r,  a.    tt8.    AdrntraliaB, 

astonishment,  amazement ;  cause  of  w%m6rf. 

a  strange  thing;  *nj  thing  metitioard  ava 

wonder. 
WONDERFUL,  wfia'd&r^&l,  a.  Admirabh* 

atranae,  astonishing.    ^  . 

WONDEKFULLI^  wiaMftr-fftl-^,  ad.  la  a 

wonderful  manner,  to  a  wunderfnl  drgraa. 
WONDERSTRUCK,    win'd&r-aUuk,     a. 

Aiaased. 
WONDROUS,   wia'dris,   a«    SU.     Caa- 

iraciad,  and  I  think  impru^rly,   fmrn  H**- 

dcfOnt.      Ad■^rab^^,  amrrrllotM,  atrvage,  m:- 

\|^d1aOU8LY^  wiB'dria44,  md. 

to  WONT,      \i 
trokoWONtJ  WoM. 

to  use,  to  be  used. 
\rOlft|  ^ftot,  «.  €uflDgl«  kaktt,  1 
WONT.w^t    AcontracUonof  Will  aol 
WONTED,  w^afM,  par«.  a.   Accmatomil. 

WON^mSNBBS,  whrM^         Stoteif 

being  accustorat:d  to. 
To  WOO,  wW, «.  a.  I*.  Tb  cOort,  to  tar  If 

for  Uve ;  to  coart  aolicatously,  lo  invifer  wfek 

impohilAity. 
te  WOO^  w^  a.  a.   To  court,  to  auki 

lore. 
WOOD,  wild,  f.  Se7.    A  targe  omI  tkirk 

|»lanUiiun  of  treaaj  the  substance  of  tiet^ 

timber. 
WOODBINE,  wSd'htoe,  f.  HoneTsotite. 
WOODCOCK,  wid^kik,!.  A  bird  oTpaa^ 

aae  with  a  lotw  bill ;  bia  food  is  rwi  knmak 
WOODED,  wud'ed.a.  Supplied  wHk  wo^ 
WOODDI^tNK,  W&d'dvhik,  a«  Dr«oattoa«r 

infbAiut)  of  inr*dteiiml  weuds,  aa  MSMitaa. 
WOODRN,  wddM*h,a.  101^  LigiiiM,— ii 

of  wood,  timber;  cluiusy,  awkward. 
WOODHOLfe,  widTiAte,  t.    Waco  wbm 

wdod  is  laiH  up. 
WOODLAND,w^dl2nd,s.Wooda,  groaBdi 

covfred  w10»  >^o«iM. 
WOODLAUK,  wudlirk,  #.   A  melodkw 

WKt  ..f  wil')  latk.     . 

WOODLtmiP,  tv  AdUHbe,  t.  Tke  name  rf 

«niii!>ect,  the  ntiHeprs. 
WOODMAN,  wiid'miii,  «.  88,    A 

man,  n  bujtlcr. 
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WOODMONOER,   wftd'mSng-gar,   9.    A 

voo<l»«fUer. 
WOODNOTP,  wJd'nAte,  i.  WUd  mwick. 
WOOPNYMHH,  w&d'n!mf,  #,  A  dryad. 
WOC)DOFFERlNG,w4d  dr-for.Ioi,i.Wood 

WOODPECKER,  wAd  p|J^-kif,  $.  A  bird. 

woqdpil;4::u^«  wia'pto-jK  «•  A  wpd 

W;>tgeon. 
OODROOF,  wAdY&ir,  t.  An  herb. 
WOODSORRE^  wftd'sir-rll.*.  A  plant 
WOOPWAIU),  wid'w^d,  f.  A  foreiUf. 
WOODY,  wUhy  a.  Aboanding  with  wood ; 
ligncovtt  contittmg   of  woodj   relating    to 
woodi. 
UroOER*  wU'Qf, «.  981  On«  who  courts  a 


WOOP,  wMr,  t.  The  set  of  threads  that 

cron^  the  w«rp,  the  weft ;  ictture,  dutU. 
WOOlNOX-y.wiS1ng-U,a4/.  410.    Plans. 

ioglj,  so  M  4u  ioviic  SUV. 
WOOL,  wil,  «.  ftor.    The  fleece  of  sheep, 

that  which  is  wvttn  Inio  doth ;  su  v  •hort 

thicic  hair. 
W0Oj;X£N,wlUlb,  41.00,  102.    Made  of 

wool. 
WOOLPACK,w&]'plk,)f.  A  hag  of  wool, 
WOQi5ACK,  wAVslk,  {  a  bundle  of  wool; 

the  teat  of.  the  Judp-t  in  iU<  Homm  of  Lofd*; 

aiif  thing  bolky  wiiUowt  weight 
WOOLSTAPLER,  wdl'st&.plir,  i .  One  who 

deals  Urgelv  in  wool ;  uiic  who  bu>t  wowl.aiid 

•oru  it,  and  Uien  trlit  it  to  ihe  duthiert. 

t^  I  b«vc  laicrteU  iliit  woH,  UM>Mb  net  In  J«4a. 
•o«,  at  tbc  Invtancc  of  a  wuiilijr  UiMunuf  the  MK-Uty 
called  Uaakcr«.(io  whom  I  aiu  ua<J«r  gr«ai  iibii§atiuii« 
fw  wwiy  vdaabic  rvraark*.)  wko  obMnre.  uf  tk« 
W^oUtopUr*^*'  I  fuppoM.  if  ihey  ^«r«««ke<1,wottlU 
tkiak  UMm*«l«r»  as  4eMrvAM  ot  a  Jitoc*  to  Ik*  Mt« 
lloaary  ••  Um  JHoUeaicktrtJ^ 

WOOLLYy  wilU,  «.   CoMistiagof  wool, 

clothed  With  wiiol ;  reacnibliiig  wuol. 

WORD,  wird,  s.  A  single  part  of  speech ;  a 
•hurt  di»cuar$e  ;  talk,  discuurte.ditpote,  ver- 
bal oenlciitlon ;  pitiorite ;  Bigiial,  luken ;  sc- 
cyuut,  tidini*,  nMtagc ;  drdaralion ;  aflinaa- 
Uon ;  Soriplure,  Wttrd  af  God ;  the  Second 
Person  of  ihe  eTer-adorablc  Trinity.  A  Scrip- 
ture icfin. 

To  WORD,  wird,  •. «.  To  express  in  proper 
words. 

WORDY,  w4rd'*,  a.  Verbose,  foU  of 
words. 

WORE,  wire.    The  pret  of  Wear. 

To  WORK,  wirk,  r.  a. ;  prei.  Worked,  or 
Wrou|{ht.  To  labour,  to  travel.  Ui  toil ;  to  be 
In  aotJoii,  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  act,  to  car r  j  on 
opetaUtnis  ;  to  act  as  a  nianafaciorer  ;  to  fer- 
•aent;  to  u|>erale,  to  have  HTect ;  to  obtain  b^ 
dili|:etice ;  to  act  intemaily,  to  operate  as  a 
parne  or  other  phjpsick  i  to  act  as  on  an  ob- 
i*^t ;  to  make  «t«f . 

To  WORK,  wfirk,  r.  «.  To  make  by  de- 
grees  ;  lo  labour,  to  MaouCacture ;  to  briiif  by 
sction  into  any  sUtc  ;  to  jofluenre  by  tuccrs- 
•It*  impulses :  to  pri>doce,  to  effect ;  tu  ma- 
J«««  ;  t»  pot  to  Ubuur,  to  neri ,  ti*  eiitbroi. 
0«r  with  a  needle. —  To  Work  out,  to  effrct 
«>^  tuti ;  iu  ermsc,  toetface.->lo  Work  up,  t.. 
rsi»^.  * 

^ORK^  wirk,  9.  Toil,  labour,  employment; 

ssUie  of  labour  i  bongliug  attempt;  flowers 
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or  embroidery  of  the  needle ;  any  fabfii^  ur 
cum^^ages  of  art }  aclioi),  fesl,  4f«d  i  tvy 
tiling  made ;  pisusgrtQcnt.  trrataicx^.-««Tv  set 
on  Work,  to  employ,  to  en^:ape. 

WORKER,  w&r^'&r,  a.  One  thai  Wfr|^. 

WORKFeLlOW,  wirk'tfl-lA,  «.  O«o  en- 
gaged in  the  same  wo/k  wjih  An4^ihet. 

WORKHOUSE,  wirkUOse,  )  . 

WORKINOHOUSE,  wi/king.-hUsf .  I  '* 
A  place  in  wbich  any  n^snufaciufe  is  osaried 
on ;  a  place  where  idlers  and  vagabooda  are 
condemned  to  labour. 

WORKINODAY,  w&rklng-dl,  «.  Day  on 
which  labour  is  permitted,  imjI  U»e  aabbath. 

WORKMAN,  wfirk'niln,f.b8.  Anartiieer, 
a  maker  of  any  thing. , 

WORKMANLIKE,w&rk'mia.llke,  a.  WeU 
performed,  like  a  g<H)d  workman. 

WORKMANLY,  wdrk'mln.l^,  a  fikUful, 
well  performed,  workmanlike. 

WORKMANSHIP,  w6rk'n>in.sh1p,«.  Ma- 
nufactore,  sometliing  made  by  any  one ;  the 
dull  uf  a  worker ;  the  art  of  working. 

WORKMASTER,  w&rk'mi-st^,  s.  The 
performer  of  any  work. 

WORKWOMAN,  w&rk'wftm.fta,  «.  A  wo- 
aiao  •killed  in  needle* work  ;  a  woman  that 
work*  for  hire.  " 

WORKYDAY,w&rk4HU,s.  AdayDotHito 
sabbath. 
t^  Tld*  Is  a  froas  cormptloa  of  w^JHitg^f,  awd 

so  (rota  that  the  tisc  of  It  Is  a  sare  mark  oT  valitarPy. 

WORLD,  wirld,  i .  105.  World  Is  the  great 

collective  idea  of  dl  budiet  wbaievrr ;  system 
of  bciMgs  ;  the  earth,  the  4erraqaeoo«  ^\oht ; 


E resent  state  of  eiist«'nee ;  a  secalar  life ;  pob* 
c4  We;  B  

peiboUcal  espresuon  for  many;  oaor« 

the  manners  of  men. ---In  the  Wot  Id,  in  poass- 


lick  life ;  great  nukitude  ;  oumkind,  an  hv- 
peiboUcal  espreadon  for  many;  oaorae  of  life; 


bilky.— For  aU  the  World,  esacUy« 
WORLDUN£88,w&rid^^.nis,  s.   Coret* 

ousness,  addictedness  to  gdn. 

WORLDLING,  wtrldaing,  s.  410.  A  mor- 
td  set  upon  p^•fit. 

WORLDLY,  wirldl^;  c.  Secular,  lelaAiiif 
to  this  life,  in  contradistinction  to  the  life  to 
come ;  bent  upon  this  world,  not  attentive  to 
a  future  sUte  ;  human,  common,  belonging  to 
the  world. 

WORLDLY,  w&rldl^,  ad.  With  rdsUon  to 
the  present  life. 

WORM,  wftm,  s.  165.  A  small  hannleas 
serpent  that  lives  in  the  earth ;  a  po*»onoas 
•erpetit ;  animal  bred  hi  the  body  ;  the  ani- 
mal that  spins  dlk ;  grubs  that  gnaw  wood 
and  furniture ;  somethiiiK  tormeating ;  any 
tiling  vermiculated  or  tonied  round,  any  Uung 
spiral. 

To  WORM,  wurm,  r.  a.  To  work  slowly, 
secretly,  and  gradually. 

To  WORM,  w6rm,  e.  a.  To  ddtre  by  slow 
and  secret  means. 

WORMEATEN,  w&rm'^t'n,  a.  Gnawad  by 
worms  ;  «ild,  worthless 

WORMWOOD, w&nn'wid,s.    A  plaat 

WORMY,  w6mi'l.a.  Full  of  worms. 

WORN,  wAm.     Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 

To  WORRY,  wii'r4,  r.  a.  105.  To  tear  or 
manfcif  as  a  beast  trars  its  |  rey  ;  to  harass,  ur 
per  tec  (He  bru  tally. 

WORSE,  wirse,  <i.  165.  The  comparmUre 
of  fiad ;  more  bad,  aiorc  tU. 
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"^r^r-rr::r:L--»:--'^'^--.. 


a  maimer  more 


^^««8«,  not  Ihe  beito;    son«thing  le,, 
»"M»,  excellence,  a  clianif  t#r  r.th^^^ 

J^e.  to  honoor.  to  treat  w,th  ci^ii  rc;er! 


WORSTED,  wfir.',},!,,.  99,  ,89, 


WORT,  wfirt, ».  165.  Orieioallv  a  m....i. 
WORTH,  wirfA, ,.  165,  46T.  Price  v.I„. . 

^*««THINESS,  war-THi-Bl,,  ..     Desert 
"^"««'.  ,^'g"i«v.  virtue;    .Uti  of  S 

WORTHLESS,  wirtA'll.  .     u.^- 
^  ««««e,    »^„t  ^f  digiutj,    wint    of 

1^  ^*  OT,  wit,  r 


^  Tbk»ow,tob«awtre. 


however,  of  Mr.  N.rw^nS.Cr;??'"*^    '  ■% 
*•  lk«  man  bold  «HM»8b  t^^  S^Sl^L^  ^^ 

WR ACK '^il'*''  'W-O'^  ».   A  pU^ 

lTo^RACK,r4k,e.»4T4. 

tnc  water,  to  wreak :  it  •**,»«  ^   „-.. 

;;-.u>rock.to.»Uil;-^-.^,t-^ 

WRANGLER,  flnggl^.  ,.     a  „,^,.^ 
peevish.  dispuUUtSSan.'  ^  P^^Ma^ 

to  coniplKaie;  to  involTe;  iTco^S^i 
•omethwg  rolled  or  throwVriiM.^ZSJ 
pnK;.  to  conuln^To  Wrap  up.  ^  T 
toUJIjr ;  to  transport.  t«  pot?a  eS;ti^w 
fT  Thi%  word  U  oAen  pro«.>«acMl  rwm 


To  de^ivriB 


*:;::.:^-'^v..,„, 


The  pwt.  a^  p^rt,  pMf .  of 
Tfce  part.  ptst.  of 

TO]  I 


Mr.  Smuh.  pr«.™i„„  i,  „1  h.^i'^i^'-  ^^T.— 
WRAPPER,  riJp'pir, ,. os.  Oi»  «ko «»^ 

WRATh"'2'1'''^V:«  "-^     ^^ 
W^TH,  t6(k,  or  rllA, ,.  474.  Ah«».  Iliry, 
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WRE  WRI 

^iay,B6nat-tto#iTi,t>bi«,  bill  ifi-Mi  109  pi>idiit-ai«4e6,Tro4gi^. 


lk»  nwrc  ■•oal, 


pffOMaetaliM.or  this  word  b  bj 
Imt  the  lut  U  more  aaalogieal.    1 


The 


«r  hu  DO  power  over  the  a,  for  the  uom  rcatoa  a«  In 
tbr  ^rrcedini;  word.  A  want  of  atlrndioK  to  lhi», 
•art,  ptrlMpa,  (unfoundlOK  tbU  word  with  the  ob«olrtr 
»>ij«rtiv«  ufoih,  V  lite  re«M>i»  of  tbe  prcacot  cur- 
rcocy  of  thte  rrroneoat  pronunciation.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  SnDCt,  W.  JobiiMon.  Dr.  Kcoriek,  Mr.  Nam, 
aiNt  Mr.  Smith,  ad^pt  ib«  flrtt  aonnd  ;  and  Mr  Perry 
alone  tbe  laM ;  but,  in  a  caae  wbcrt  analogy  if  •<• 
clear,  hi«  authority  onshC,  In  my  oplolon,  !•  ontwelgb 
fbrm  all. 

U  RATHFUL,  rtik'A},  or  rith'Aly  «.    An- 

^ry,  furious,  nigiftg. 
WRATHFULLY,  r6rt'f4l.*,  or  rl^'fJl-l*, 

ad.     Furiutitly,  pasyofiatcljf. 
WRATHLESS,     rttklh,    or   Aiklh,   m. 

Frre  from  anger. 
To  IFRFAK,  r^ke,  v.  «. ;  oldpr«r.  And  part, 

pvM.  Wrnke.    To  revenge ;    to  accule  anjr 

violent  drtigo. 

t^  Tbedipbtbonf  lalhltwordkatth#ao«od  Thave 
Civen  It.  in  Sbvrldan,  Scott,  W.  Jolwatna,  Pr.  Kea 
rick.  Perry,  Sialtb,  and  fiarcUf. 

WREAK,  r^ke,  i.  474.    ReTenge,  resge. 

ance  ;  paaaion,  furious  fit 
WREAKFUL,    r^keTftl,   tf.      ReTengeful, 

ancTf. 
WREATH,  rhK  or  r^me,  i.  467.  AnjUiiii^ 

curWd  (If  twisted  ;  a  garland,  a  chaplet. 

k^  I  have  placed  what  I  think  Ibv  best  anial  mede 
of  priMoaociaK  tbla  word  0rat,  because  I  thiuk  It  so 
nnch  SMre  agrcaabic  to  analogy  than  tbe  sccoad. 
Koaaa  aad  verbs  spelled  alike,  and  eadinx  with  a 
Wsiiag  cMMonaat,  seem,  throughout  tbe  whole  laa- 
gaagr.  to  be  distiogaished  from  each  other  by  the  for* 
mcr  clviac  the  sharp  aad  the  latter  the  flat  sound  to 
the  coa8onanl.>-8e«  Principles,  Noa.  497. 46T,  4tJ9, 

To  WREATH,  r^THe,  r.a. ;  prtL  Wreathed  ; 

p^rt.  past.  Wreathed,  Wreatlien.     To  curl,  to 

twitt,  Ui  convolve ;  to  Interweave,  to  entwine 

one  in  another ;  to  enctrcJc  as  a  garland  ;  to 

endrdc  m»  with  a  garland. 
WREATHY,    ri'TM^,  a.      Spiral,   eurledt 

twisted. 
WR£CK«    r^ky   «.   474.      Destmctioii  by 

being  driven  on  rocks  or  shallows  at  sea ; 

dissolntioii  by  violence ;  ruin,  detintction.— 

See  ShtpwTtclu 

ty  Mr.  Sberldaa  aloaa  bas  givan  the  sound  of  «  to 
the  9  in  this  word  ;  Mr.  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  Keo. 
rich,  Mr.  PVrry,  aiwl  Mr.  Smith,  pronouaca  It  a*  I 
have  dona. 

To  WRECK,  rik,  r. «.    To  tlettroy  bj dash- 
ing on  rocks  or  sandi ;  to  ruin. 
To  WRECK,  rlk,r.  n.    To  suffer  wreck. 
WREN,  rln,  f.  474.    A  small  bird. 
To  WRENCH,   rjnsh,   r.  a.      To  poll  by 

violpiice,    to  wrest,   tu  force ;    to  sprain,  to 

distort. 
WRENCH,  rinsh,  t.  474.     A  violent  pull 

or  twist ;  ■  S|*rain. 
To  WREST,  r^t,  r.  a.      To  tvriat  by  vio- 

Icncr,  to  extort  by  writliiiig  or  force  ;  tt.  dis- 
tort, to  svrilhe,  to  force. 
WRF^T,  r^st,  f.  474.     Distortion,  violence. 
W HESTER,  r^'t6r,  t .     He  who  resU. 
To  WRESTLE,  r^i'sl,  r.  a.  472.    To  coo- 

tend  wImi   simll  throw  the  otber  down ;    to 

strttgK^,  to  conieml. 
WRESTLER,  rislirr  •.  98.    One  who  wres- 

ti«%.  «w»e  wlui  professes  tbe  athletick  art ;  one 

who  cootcndt  iu  wrestling. 
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WRFTCH,  rlCah,  t.    A  miacimble  mortal ; 

a  worthiest  lorrv  creatare  ;  it  is  iMcd  by  way 

of  slight  Ironical  pity  or  cootempt. 
WRETCHED,  ritsh'jd,  a.  S66.    Blisenble, 

unliappy  ;  calaroitoiu,  afflictive  :  sorry,  piti* 

Cul.  psJtr^,  worthiest ;  despicable,  hatafoUy 

contemptible. 
WRETCHEDLY,  ricsb'ld-l^,  ad.     Miser- 
ably, onhappity ;  meanly,  despicably. 
WRETCHEDNESS,  rltah'id.|ija,  s.     Mi* 

sery,  tuihappiitett,  affliotad  state  ;  pitifolnest* 

drspicablenest. 
To  WRIOOLEL  rVslt  v-  ••  40S.    To  Move 

to  and  fro  with  short  motloot. 
To  WRIOOLE,  rig'gl,  r.  a.  474.     To  pot  in 

a  qaick  ledprocating  motieiu 
WRIGHT,  rite,  s.  299,474.    A  worknus, 

an  artificer,  a  maker,  a  manofactorer. 
To  WRING,  rinff,  r.  a. ;  prH,  and  jMrf .  post. 

Wringed  and  Wrong.  To  twitt,  to  torn  round 

by  violence ;    to  force  out  of  any  bodj  by 

contortion ;  to  tqueese,  to  press ;   to  wnthe ; 

to  pinch  ;  to  force  by  violence,  to  extort ;  to 

harass,  to  distress,  to  torttire ;   to  distort,  to 

turn  to  a  wrong  porpote ;  to  penecote  with 

extortion. 
To  WRING,  ring,  v.  «.  474.     To  writhe 

with  anguish. 
WRINGER,   rtng'ftr,    s.    96.      One   who 

sqoeeset  tbe  water  out  of  dothet. 
WRINKLE,  rfnkid,  «.  40S.    Cormgatioii 

or  furrow  of  the   ikia   in  tbe   face;    any 

rooghtiett. 
To  WRINKLE,  rinkld,  v.  a.     To  cottti. 

gate,  to  contract  into  forrowt ;  to  make  roogh 

or  uneven. 
WRIST,  rist,  f .  474.    Tbe  Jotnt  by  which 

the  hand  b  joined  to  the  arm. 
WRISTBAND,  r!sta»lDd,«.    Hie  ftttcilaK 

of  the  shirt  at  the  hand. 
WRIT,  rit,  «.  474.      Any   thing   written. 

Scripture.     This  sense  is  new  chieiy  tited  in 

speaking  of  the  Bible.    A  judicial  process  \  a 

legal  instrument 
WRIT,rft.    ThepreLofWrite* 
To  WRITE,  rite,  r.  a. ;  prrt.  Writ  or  Wrote ; 

perl.  pom.  Written,  Writ,  or  Wrote.     To  ei- 

press  by  means  of  letters  ;  to  engrave,  to  im- 

Kresi ;  to  prodooe  as  an  aothoe  ^  to  tell  by 
•tter. 

To  WRITE,  rite,  r.a.  474.  To  perform  the 
act  of  wriuiig  \  lo  play  tlie  author ;  to  tell  in 
books  ;  to  send  letters  ;  to  call  one's  self,  tu 
be  entitled,  to  use  tbe  style  of  j  to  compose, 
to  form  compositions. 

WRITER,  ri'tir,  i .  08.  One  who  practiaea 
the  art  of  writing  ;  an  author. 

To  WRITHE,  rJTHe,  r.  a.  407.  To  diitort, 
to  deform  with  distortion ;  to  twbt  with  rio- 
lence ;  to  wrest,  to  force  by  vioicnce  \  to 
twist. 

ToWRITHE,rlTne,».«.    To  be  convolved 

witli  a|(oiiy  or  torture. 
WRITING,  rl'ting,  •.  410.      A  legal  instm- 
ment ;  a  composure,  a  book  ;   a  written  paper 
of  any  kind. 

WRITINOMASTER,     rl'tlagmlstftr,     «. 

Oor  who  teacltes  to  write. 
WRITTEN,  rif  t*n,  a.  lOJ.    The  part.  pnaa. 

ofWriu. 
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WttOMO,  f Ib||,  «.  An  ii^affy,  » itesfgued 
or  Imown  ilMriniant ;  wnMir,  nut  ritflit. 

WRONG,  ring,  a.  4r4.  Not  moraHy  ri^t, 
iio4  afMeahle  Ui  pfo|)Hety  or  truth  ;  Hot  pby- 
•ipftHy  right,  onfit,  uoMiiublt. 

WRONG,  r^ng,  otf.    Wot  righUy,  amiss. 

To  WRONQ,  f&mt,  p.  9.    To  injure,  to  v^a 

unjusgr, 
WgONdpOES,  rfag'dW.Sr,  f,    Aniom, 

rious  person, 
WRONGER,  r^og'ir,  «.  98,  409.     U^  ikfki 

m^rp^  he  Ihf  t  doc^  wriNJgr 

WRONGFUL, r4*igT4l,a.  l^fnrioof ,  wijust. 
W»ON«FUI.|.Y,r^ng'rtl4,«d.  Unjustly. 
WRONGHEAD,  ffegli^,  >  a.  Hav- 

W«i)NOHEAD£D,rdDg4ikJd,|     lag  a 

perverse  uadtrtAaadiug, 
WBDiJO|.Y,  r^g'l^, «,«.     Uajastly  amiss. 

WflONOLESaLY,r4iiglls.l^,ad.  Without 

Injury  to  any. 
WROTE,  rite.    Pret.  and  part,  of  Write, 

WROTH,  rtth,  «.— Sec  Wr^iK     Angry. 

OutofMse. 

WROUGHT,  rJwt.  The  pret.  and  part. 
fMiu,  »s  it  iw-ms,  oC  Work.  319.393.  Bf» 
frctcd,  performed ;  influenced,  prevailed  on  ; 
pMaced.  c«v««d  ;  iror.lyed,  ift^ovred ;  gained, 
attained;  oper^ed;  |»^|f^ ;  i^uaicdi  nyk- 
mJtactured  ;  formed ;  e^citfid  by  deataes : 
pi.iidcd,  rqHna<;cd  ;  agitated,  di^turheo, 

WRUNG,  rSng,  The  pret.  and  n^f^pr/y 
o^Wriog*  ''-'w-^ 

V^  V,  rl,  a.  474.  '  Crooktd,  deviating  hofsi 
the  right  direction ;  distorted  ;  vranc,  p«r- 
yert«d,  crested.  'T?*  r 

To  WRY,  rl,  B.  «.  To  ba  aoploitad  aad 
VTAtM.  to  .devi«4e  leoin  the  17^  dittc^n. 


^**  *  ^***  #^^^  #^^^ 


X,  says  JohnsoUj  is  a  letter  which,  thentfh 

found  in  Sa;Loii  word>,  (>ecinf  qo  word  in  tae 

"Eii^liNh  laiiguai:e. 

^  ^t  iiuy  be  o4>!'«Tv«4,  t|"^  I9  VOmI«  ^(yu  th^ 
Girvk,  wh»T»-  It  i»  initfal,  it  is  iilw^y>pronoan^ei)  Ute 
Z.  For  the  Irne  pi-nniinci«tinn  oJT  chii  letlrr,  vrM%n 
roetlUI  or  final  in  EnKliili  word*,  Mt  PrtociplM,  Mu. 

4r«. 

XF.ROCOLLYRIUM,  x^rA-k^-rti^r^-im,!. 

A  4fy  {\liuter  Cur  aore  eyet. 
XFRODFS,  z^-rA'd^,  «.    Any  tanoar  a<- 

4«'i>Hrd  with  drynett. 
XRROMf  RUM,  zjr.^miY&m    «.  iM.      A 

dryii»e  oiiitment. 
^EROPHAGV,  a*.r6ri-j*,  #.  518.     The 

eatiiie  of  dry  meats,  a  tort  oiP  Cast  among  the 

primitive  Cnrislian*. 

XFJIOI'HTHA  LM Y,  ai-ripVai-m*,  t.  A 
dry  red  sopeur^  or  ilcbine  io  tbe  eyes,  with- 
out nnv  dn>ppinp  or  swelling. 

XF.RO'rF8,s^.rA't^z,«.60S.  A  dry  babit 
or  diitMtsition  of  hudy. 

XIPHIAS.  sir |.|b,  t.  The  sword-fish :  also 
a  comet  shaped  iiJie  a  sword, 
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XIPHOIBE8,  s^-fU^K  f.    IWfitei 

sword-like  cartilage  or  gristle  of  ihrkc*. 

bpne. 

XYLOBALSAMUM,   ai4A>Ul'sUk,  ' 

The  wood  of  the  balsam -tree. 
XYSTER,  4»'tjf ,  s.    A  »arg««*i  m^ 
loent  to  icrape  and  thaic  bones  with. 


Ye 

carrying  pasirnfers. 

f^  Thli  word  Is  pronoeaeed  as  I  ham  wvM  < 
bv  Mr.  8Mf|di;p,  Mr.  &e^  W.  J<>heslM,  Mr.  fm^,. 


Hu  |4arf«,  aM  Ur,  Smith  ;  Dr.  Kcsrick  pisMWw 
it  jro/,  rhyminc  with  Aol.-   s^  Mr.  Bardsf  f^ 

YAM,  yam,  t .    A  root  that  grows  it  k 

;i^  ti}i(i  t\ifi  Sovth-Sea  IvIandL— JIaaa. 


YARD,  yird,  s.  78.    Enclosed  grovai  »( 

juicing  <o  a  house  ;    a  measure  of  (Lmc  ka , 

the  svipports  of  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

Y'A#5f  y4re,  a.    l^eady,  dexterons.  cspa 

YA«£LY,  yikrel*,  od.     Dexlenmsij,  ik^ 

fullv.      '  ''  ' 

YARN,  ylm,  s.  78.     Span  wool,  vmto 

thread, 
YAJRROW,  ylr'rA,  s.  81.     A  plaal  «> 

grows  wild    on  dry  banks,  a^  b  ud « 

ra^dicine. 
YAWL,  ylwh  s.  S19.     >^  ^tUereiviW^ 

ponging  to  a  soip^  for  cony^iyci^cf  ^p*t*H* 

ana  from  it. 
TV)  VAFN,  ylwu,  ..  n.  «♦.    Ta.  — ..  •• 

have    the   mouth  opened    involantj^f .  ^ 

9pe;i  Widf ;  toexpr^  desire  bv  ya«iuB( 
Y4WJ^,  ylwn,#.  O^pitaiion ;  gi^,  b»ui 

YAWNING,  Fi«o^W>  «-  diO.    SlMf««. 

slumbering. 
Y€I,A1>,^-k4Ad'.  PaH.rorCtad.    Cbtk4 
Y(XEU£D,  j^^.  CaMed,  terw^,M»^ 
YE,  ^^.     The  solemn  nominative  plaitl ' 

'Mion. 
YEA,y^,ad.»T.    Yes. 

ty    Mr.  SherUUa,   Mr.  Scott.   W.  Joaaart.  ^ 

Smith,  aiifl  iMf.  jFrj.  priMi^DLr  (bu  ^or^  w  «*  t 
rh}\inf  with  »wy,  jmy,  ^c  l(ul  Stf^^^ir  i.r  frftWw 
Dj.  J«>iic«,  who  wrote  7^  y<*p  Jj-/  V  J#**k*  * 
QuecA  Aai)c'*  **>n«,  Or.  KeArkk,  awi  Ur  ^trf  r 
iioiince  it  iik«  the  |>roaui)n  jrr.  Tkow^b  **■  wfan  r 
AgHUUtmt,  1  ^o^iot  lytsUsIr  10  p*t^_*«nff  i^t  •^^ 
lAode  the  bfsl ;  ftr»t,  s>  trtt  m.we  ■fT*«-*W«'  •<» »  •  * 
neral  toand  uf  ih«  Uipbthonir .  me%t,  >•  u  t«  m^'  " 
Utcfl  tQ  iu/vuiM^r  stibil^iMtf  ^r;  ful  ^f»a>.  •>•  * 
toy  mcmorv  gr^itly  fails  eaf,  ^i^iar  li  |^at«»^» 
prOH'tunrea  when  ro&lrasfeil  w^tli  m^ ;  »•  I  '  • 
precept  of  tbe  GiMp<\,  **  Let  j  oar  eocn ••»*€**«  •• 
y«a,  ytfa.  and  B«|r,  •op.'* 

To  YEAN,  y^,  V.  a.  S^.  Tobamy^"^ 

U%ed  of  slicep. 

YEANUNO,yi^MaIag.#.4lO.   iWysaX 

of  sheep* 
YEAR,  yAre, «.  »r.    Twelva  wwth»{  i<  «> 

ofteti  utrd  plarally,  withoat  a  ptaial  to***' 
tiou  ;  in  the  plorav  ^  *9^» 
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•Ir  ler/nAt  lOS-^be  If !«  Ah  17S,  b&ll  ITS-^ll  »00— pUad  SIS— <iUn  46«,  TMii  400. 


YEARLING,  y^rellng,  a.  410.      Being  a 

tear  «»W. 
YEARLY,  ylrt*\h,  a.    Annual,  happening 

evtty  Trar,  liufini;  a  year. 
YEARLY,  y^reHt^  «rf.     Annually. 
To  YEARN,  yirn,  r.  n.  234.     To  feel  great 

internal  iiiica<iifir«t. 
To  YEARN,  y^fn,  v.  a.     To  fniere,4o  Tex. 
Y  ELK,  yelk, «.   [G^ttUceKe,  yellow,  Saxon.] 

'Vht  ytlltw  ptirt  uf  the  e|cg. 

t^  It  It  rummonly  proDoanrcH,  mj*  Johntcn,  aad 
ttlim  wnuen,  Vo/*.  I  o  whlrk  wr  nwy  add,  IhJil, 
when  ib«  word  It  —*  wriitrn.  the  I  la  rtieat,  and  lb« 
word  proiMMioctd  Yoke.  Bat  JokMOQ  lerwi  )aally  to 
b«v0  preferred  the  furmer  mode  of  wriUaf  aod  pro^ 
itonnciat  thU  word,  tu  moit  agreeable  bocb  to  etyoK^ 
1. ivy  and  Um  be«  aMge. 

To  Y£LL,  ylll,  o.  n.    To  cry  oat  with  hor- 

ruur  aod  ag<Kiy. 
^'  ELL,  y^U, «.    A  cry  of  horroor. 
YELLOW,  yi\U,  «.     Being  of  a  bright 

iclariiig  coluur,  as  gold. 

t^  Mr.  ftheridan,  Mr.  Karri,  Mr.  Scott,  Pr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Fry,  |»roan«nce  tbit  word  as  if  wrlUea  f«i- 
iaw»  rhymiac  «iih  imtUv,  Bat  Dr.  Keerlok.  W. 
JnhjHion,  Mr.  Smith,  aad  Mr.  Perry,  preserve  the  e 
in  tia  p<are  snaod,  and  rbyme  the  word  wltb  mettmif. 
Tb«  latter  nio«<t  Is.  In  my  opioloa,  clearly  tb«  best, 
bi>th  %•  wore  af  reeable  to  analof y  and  tbe  best  asaf e ; 
for  I  aas  marli  dMeteed  If  the  former  pmnaiiftaHqa 
does  not  border  closely  oa  the  v«lK>r. 

Y  ELLO W  BOY,  ytil^bi^,  «.    A  gold  coin. 

A  very  low  wmd. 

YELL()WHAMMER,  y^nA-hlm-mir,    $. 

A  Mrd. 

V  i:LLO  WISH,  y  jn^-iih,  a.    Approaching 

f»  yellow. 

VKLLOWISHNESS,yliaM0h.Db,«.  The 

nuaiitr  of  approacliine  to  jelluw. 
k'KLLOWNESS,  yll'l^n^, «.  The  quality 

of  bring  yelluw  ;  it  is  uied  in  Shaltetpeaie  for 

k'tLLO^S,   yin^,   «.      A  diieaae   in 

Imraea. 
To  YELP,  y  jlp,  r.  a.     To  bark  as  a  beagle 

tiouiid  after  liis  prey. 
TKOMAN,  y&'niln,  «.  260.  A  man  of  % 
sfoail  estate  in  land.a  farmer ,•  gentleman  farm> 
er  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  aitciently  a  kind 
of  oeremoniuus  titie  vieen  tn  toldiert,  whence 
w«  haw  Ycnroen  of  the  guard  ;  it  was  proba- 
bly a  freeholder  not  advanced  to  the  raiik  of  a 
gnitleraan. 

^  Janlo<  fives  «■  a  i^rcat  variety  of  derivatloaf  of 
iw  word,  bai  seems  looM  to  approve  of  that  f^om 
aemam  tn  tbe  r>M  Frlskk,  stcnlfyiaK  a  cuaatryman  or 
WiSfer ;  and  Ibis  word  b  derived  farther,  by  Jaolas, 
••m  the  Grr^k  ywm,  ycM*,  yn,  whlrb  he  tells  us  doea 
"t  only  Menlfv  th«  eartb  In  (enrral.  bat  tnv  great 
oritoa  of  Uiid.  Skinner  says  It  may  be  derived 
•*ni  the  Ait(lo>Saaon  Cemnse.or  thaTe«to«dck  f3f- 
f  im,  •  comMMB  man.  or  onr  of  the  comaNNsalty ;  or 
>tm  EmtttwtaM,  a  shvpherd  ;  from  Ooarfmww,  an  ap< 
'lUtlou  (Ivrn  to  Inferior  people i  f^mi  OeasaiM,  a 
>ni|Maioo;  fruw  (TetfUf astfa,  a  yoaaf  man;  from 
rm^M.  an  ordinary  man,  or  auy  body,  like  tho  Spa 
wi.  ItUlmdgo ;  hot  be  prefers  lii  dprlvatloa  from  the 
Mtt«».S«aoa  Ommui,  a  paiafal  or  lahorloas  maa. 
Birt,  however  etynMdogUu  are  divided  In  the  detl* 
•lioa  uf  this  wor««,  orih<>«pUis  are  riot  less  diSerent 
I  th«ir  proteunciatioa  of  lu  ^Ir  lih#ri<lan.  Mr.  Scott. 
Ii.  «  »4#,  fautUor  of  the  Elements  uf  Grammar  J 
ireir'sQrammar.  (pablisbed  In  Qoeea  Aunr's  lime.) 
Ir  flama|,>lr.ftmttb,  and  HMcKanau,  nrunouncr  It 
itl>  the  dltihaliont  tbuit,  as  If  Hitut-n  yemmam;  Dr. 
rnrlch  peoonvarrs  It  as  irwrltica  y^mmmm  ;  Mr.  El- 
hiartoa  (who^oviaa  Langham,ibe  famoasrelomserof 
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orf hofraphy  /a  Qaeaa  FMcabelh's  time,  fbr  the  mma 
pronanciaiian)  sounds  tb*  e*  like  ee  ;  and  Dr.  ^oncs, 
tbe  aatbor  of  the  New  An  uf  Spellinf  in  Qaeaa  Aoov^ 
lime,  pniiirtttncrs  It  in  thr  same  manner.  To  which 
Wf  ttiay  adil  Ben  Jonson,  who  sayt  Uiat  eetfrnoa.  |>M> 
pi€^  9nd  Jtofurdy,  were  traer  written  fdjatfn.  f^pU, 
jipmr^f.  But  W.  Jobatton.  Mr.  Ferry,  Eotlch,  and 
Fry,  pronoanctf  the  to  like  louf  opm  o,  a»  If  wriitrn 
f0$mmm;  and  this  l«»t  appears  to  hk-  lu  be  the  inou  re> 
crl«e«i  pr<ounci4llon.  Ii  is  that  %ihirh  wc  rob^tanily 
hear  appUeit  to  tlie  Kiof's  body  (vard.  awl  It  Is  thai 
which  has  alwaya  been  thi  pwaunclalloa  on  the 
ttase ;  an  aaiboriiy  «ihlch.  In  this  cbm,  mav  a«4,  per- 
ha|rs.  Imi-ruprrly  be  csll*sl  ih«  b*-ai  nho  of  the  pahlkk 
▼oiee.  I  well  rrroember  hearing  Mr.  GarrKk  pro* 
nouace  tbe  word  lu  thi»  maaaer.  In  a  speech  in  King 
Lear  :  "Tell  lue,  fellow.  Is  a  madman  a  gentleman. 


YEOMANRY,  y^mln.r^,«.  260.    The  col- 
lective  body  of  yeumen. 

To  YERK,  yirk,  r.  a.     To  throw  oat  or 

move  with  a  tpriug. 
YERK,  yM,  «•    A  quick  motion. 
To  YERN,  yim,  r.  a.— Sea  IVam. 
YES,  y!f,  ad,  101.    A  term  of  afllrroation ; 

the  affirmative  partide  opposed  to  No. 

i^  This  word  Is  woro  Into  a  somewhat  slenderer 
soood  tbaa  what  b  anthorlaed  hv  the  ortbof  raphy ; 
bat  e  and  I  are  freqacntly  inlercliangeable,  and  trw 
changes  can  be  better  established  than  thts.  W.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Perr>  are  the  only  onboc^i»it,  who  give 
the  soanri  of  the  vowels,  that  do  not  math  this  change: 
bat  Mr.  Slieridan.  Mr.  Scott,  Dr.Keancb.  Mr.  Nairs, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Jones  in  his  New  Art  of  Spelling, 
confirm  this  cliaast.  and  t%ym9  It  with  kUs,  mUs, 
M$s,  Arc.->9ee  Bttn  a  oil  fHM}>mieh. 

YEST,  ybt,  «.    The  foam,  ipume,  or  flower 

of  beer  in  fonaentatiou  ;  barm  ;  tlie  spume  on 

a  troubled  sea. 

ty  Dr.  Jnhasoa  has  very  properly  spelled  tMs 
worii  Mff,  from  the  Saxon  gut,  aad  not  peaH,  as  w« 
sometimes  sec  U;  aad  this  spelUag  <tecldes  Us  pronun- 
elation.  Dr.  Jonea  spells  it  yra^,  and  gives  ilie diph- 
thong Its  laag  sound ;  Mr.  I'ares  pi orHMtares  the  woi d 
la  the  same  meaner,  bat  spells  It  prat  ;  Dr.  Krarlck 
spells  It  yr«',  bat  rhymes  It  wUh  wM  ;  Mr.  Barclay 
proaoanres  It  yersf  ;  Mr.  Perry  writes  H  araj/  end 
yjf«f  ;  hat  Mr.  Bhertdaa,  Mr.  ScoO,  and  Mr.  amiiH 
write  It  as  Dr.  J«»ba»on  has  done,  and  ptonoance  li  a» 
I  have  done;  aad  I  think  not  only  more  agrerahle  to 
analogy,  which  forbids  as  to  proaoanca  e  long,  whea 
followed  by  tt  In  tbe  mme  syllabU,  see  Lnt,  bat,  if  I 
mliuke  not,  mora  coasonaat  to  p«>lite  asagc.  Th« 
valvar  do  not  only  proooance  the  diphihoag  loog,  hat 
sink  the  f,  aad  redace  the  word  to  ttt. 
YESTY,  yis^  a.  FVothy,  spamy. 
YBSTER,yls'tAr,a.    Being  next  before  the 

present  day. 
YESTERDAY,  ylatftr^i,  «.    Tbe  day  last 

past,  the  neit  day  be^re  to^ay. 

ty  IVmgh  f«s,  from  Ha  eominaal  aae.  Is  allows- 
My  worn  Into  the  somewhat  easier  voaad  of  jris,  there 
is  ao  reasoa  why  pfterSmy  shoald  a«lopl  the  same 
change ;  aad  thcmgh  I  rsaaot  pronoonee  this  chaaga 
valcar.  slaee  Mr.  Sherldaa.  Dr.  kenilek.  Mr.  Karvs, 
aad  Mr.  Seott,  have  adopted  It,  I  do  »<  hceMste  to 
proaoaace  the  regular  soand  given  by  W.  Juhnstoa 


aathe  mora  correct  ami  agreeable  to  tha  hem  a 
YESTERNIGHT,  yis'tir-nlte,  «.  The  night 

before  this  night. 
YET,  jIt,   emO.     Nevertheless,   ootwlth- 

standing,  however. 

ty  The  r  la  this  word  Is  freoaeaily  ehaaged  hy  Im 
co«reet  speakers  Into  I. ■  bat  fhoagh  this  rlmage  la 
^reeable  to  the  beM  and  most  esuhUahed  aaaga  la  tho 
word  ars,  la  ycf  It  U  the  mark  of  laciKrectaam  amt 
valgarfty. 

Di.  licuilck  Is  the  oaly  orthoeplst  who  rl^r*  aay 
coanteaaoea  to  this  lacorrectaass,  \y  adaUuiat  M 

Zs 
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adroit,  to  allow.  Dot  to  denj  ;  to  give  place  as 
inferior  in  excellence  or  any  other  qualitjr. 

YIELDER,  y^eld4r, «.    One  who  yields. 

YOKE,  yAke,  $.  The  bandage  placed  on 
the  neck  of  draught  oxen ;  a  mark  of  servi- 
tude, slavery  ;  a  chain,  a  link,  a  bond ;  a  cou- 
ple, two,  a  pair. 

To  YOKE,  yAke,  o.  a.  To  bind  by  a  yoke 
or  carria^  ;  to  join  or  couple  with  another ; 
to  eiislHve,  to  subdue  ;    to  restmin.  to  confine. 

YOKE-ELM,  yAke'llm,  t.    A  tree. 

YOKEFELLOW,  yAkc'fll-li,  }9.    Compa- 

YOKEMATE,  yAkc'mlte,  J  nion  In  la- 
bour; male,  felk)W. 

YOLK,  yike, «.  The  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 
—Sec  YeUc 

YON,  yAn,  U.    Being  at  a  dii- 

YONDER,y6n'dQr,98.  {  tance  within  Tiew. 

^  There  Is  a  valgv  proauncUtion  of  this  word  in 
oudoM,  as  if  vrrittea  fcis^fr.   This  caaaot  ha  too 
cartftilly  avoldad. 
VORE,y6re,c4.     Long;  of  old  time,  long 

aco. 
YOU,  yU,  pron.  8, 815.    The  obliqne  caje 
of  I  e ;  it  is  used  in  the  nominative ;  it  is  the 
ceremonial  word  for  the  second  person  singd- 
lar,  and  is  always  nsed,  eicept  fai  aolean 
language. 
YOUNG,  3rnng,  a.     Being  in  the  first  part 
of  life,  not  old  ;  Ignorant,  weak  ;   it  is  some- 
tiroes  applied  to  vegeUble  life. 
VOUNO,  yftng,  «.  SU.     The  offtpring  of 

animals  collectively. 
YOUNGISH,  yWish,  m.  881.    Somewhat 

young. 
YOUNGLING,  yOngl!ng,f.  410.  Any  crea- 
ture in  the  6r>t  pnrt  of  life. 
YOUNOLY,  y&ng^*,  ad,  881.     Early  in 

life ;  igiioraittly,  weakly. 

Y011NGSTER,  ySnK'at&r,J<.   Ludicrously, 

YOrNKER,yfin|k'fr,98,  J  a  young  person. 

Yf>UR,  yhlr,  p%t.      Belonging  to    you  : 

Yours  *i»  used  when  the  subsianlive  goes  br- 

fi»re  or  is  unrierstood,  as,  This  U  your  book. 

Tills  hook  is  Yours. 

^  Thl»  word  is  Marly  anikr  the  same  prc<Uca- 
m«-hi  as  the  pronoon  JWjr.  When  the  cin^»l»«»i*  l»  u|M>n 
lliii  word,  U  i«  alwa>s  nrunoaucfrd  full  aiiti  oiwii.  tike 
the  noon  Ewtr ;  ••."The  nioment  I  bad  r«»d  Your 
Utt*r  1  sat  down  to  write  MHt*e  ,"  hot  when  ll  U  not 
•oaphaiital  it  |cncrally  •iak>  ialo  fur,  exactly  like 
7(K» 


YOU  ZEC 

r  $59.  Fke  73, fir  77,  (aU  83, fit  81— me  98,  mit  96— pUie  105,  pin  107— »&  ttt, bU m 

1  a  srcoad  pronunciation :  bat  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
oott,  W.  Julinston,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Snillh,  (ive 
le  le^ular  sound  obly. 

IfET,  yit,  ad.     Beside,  over  and  above; 

still,  the  state  still  remainiiig  tlie  same;  once 

again  ;  at  this  time,  so  soon,  hitlierto,  witli  a 

negative  before  it  \  at  least ;   it  notes  increase 

or  extension  of  the  sense  of  the  words  to  which 

it  is  johied ;  still,  in  a  new  degree  ;  even»  after 

ail ;  hitherto. 
YEW,  y  W,  «.    A  tree  of  tougb  wood. 
To  YIELD,  yi^ld.  r.  a,  175.     To  produce, 

to  give  in  return  tor  cultivation  or  labour ;  to 

produce  In  general '^  to  afford,  to  exliibit ;    to 

give  as  claimed  of  right ;  to  allow,  Ui  permit ; 

to  emit,  to  eipire ;   to  retign,  to  give  up ;  to 

surrender. 
To  YIELD,  yWW,  «.  «.     To  give  up  the 

conquest,  to  submit ;  to  comply  with  any  per- 
son ;   to  comply  with  things ;  to  concede,  to 


the  last  •>ltabU  of  Lmryers  as,  *  I  hi 
kwerad  jfur  flrst  leUer  as  fur  last  arrtvcii.*' 
we  were  to  say  "  I  had  jasl  aaawerai  fmr  vm  in- 
ter as  your  last  arrived/*  %rith  fMtr  soaad^  fifi  uA 
ufMra  like  rwer,  ••  in  the  foriaef  seuteate,  e»«rj  4** 
cate  ear  wuuid  !>•  offended.  Thb  •b«carc  m«»4  4 
tbt  posscstivc  pronoan  jfour  alvayvtahe*  place  «Sn 
it  it  B^ed  to  ticuify  any  species  of  prrMot  «k  ikao  • 
an  indelcrminsie  seuae.  IIim  Addis— .  «yss>i^«f 
ihMe  metaphors  which  profesiftonal  skb  mtA  r<» 
mooly  Call  into,  says.  **  Your  men  of  hwiaewwH « 
have  recoarse  to  tack  insiaaccs  «•  arc  loa  mtm  md 
t^mVAMtr-^SpteUtor,  No.  Ml. 

YOURSELF,  yfir-ailf,  #.    You,eveayii: 

ye,  not  otliers. 

fy  The  proaaaciaUoa  of  yMtr  la  this  «ari  h  i 
ennllrraatkHi  of  the  ohaarvaiiaas  oa  the  fonf«c 
word. 

YOUTH,  y  W*fc,  «.    The  part  ofliia  i» 
and  ada 


ceeding   \o  childbood 

yoanf!  man ;  youiie  men. 
YOUTHFUL,  yS^A'fftl,  «.    Y'l 

able  to  the  first  part  of  life ; 

youth.  ^,       ^    , 

YOUTHFULLY.    yW/Af4l4,  ad.     b  • 

vouthfol  roaniier. 

YOUTH Y,  yUih%  a.  S81 .     Yo»g,  ye-k- 
ful. 


z. 

AV.4as. 

Zany,  jd'n^,  #.     one  employed  It  ■» 

laughter  by  his  gestnret.  actMias,aBd  spe*d» 

a  merry-aiidrew,  a  baffcNMU 
ZEAL,  s^le,  t.    Pasaigpate  ardoo  imm 

person  or  caoae. 
ZEALOT,  xfl'&t,  or  ailit,  f.  W.    (^ 

passionately  ardent  in  any  cause.  Gck"-.* 
^sed  in  dispraise. 

^  There  are  few  wonts  hettcr  coaifw'  fcj  » 
thorilj  in  their  departare  from  the  soaai  «r**^ 
pie  than  this  and  the  tollowinf  word.  >.  *•• 
Bailey  are  the  ooly  leaiengrapfcers  wha  t***^ 
Judge  by  the  poritloa  of  the  acc««l>  five  *•  ■« 
•oaSdfothis  ward.aslaaMi;  »*••*«•*•  J! 
the  short  soand  to  »aiout.  Dr.  Kearlth  p^"" 
soaads  to  both  words,  bat  prefers  the  short  sw*^ 

Slaelagit  %iU;  hot  Mr.  BIph4«eto..  Mr  »^ 
Ir.Wiire.,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Wrry,  Ba.^,  •<  ^ 
lick,  five  both  thcsa  words  the  short  •"oad.  M^ 
word  sea/aw  may  eUher  come  f^om  «ha  U*"^ 
or  rather  setosiu,  or  ha  a  formative  •'•^•^  iT 
saai,  as  uUimmmu,  tMUus,  kc,  from  ^^J^ 
to.  aMiofy  might  very  allowabi  v  ka  p^^J^  * 
long  soaad  of  the  diphth«« ;  •md,  H  «-rV^o 
decided.  I  shoald  eertalaly  give  my  •«•  •*  •J*J 
propriety  of  proanaciaiioa  may  he  called  s  -  M 
ratio  of  ^Mge  and  aaalogy.  the  t^tmmd  ■■*■ 
ikU  CAM)  be  called  the  Droocr  aae.— Sat  *■■■' 


this  csM  be  called  the  proper  om. 
and  Priuciplea,  Mo.  515. 

ZEALOUS,  airia,  or  aHia,  a.  Aid^' 

passionate  in  any  caaae. 
ZEALOUSLY,  ail'da-1*,  or  ailW*,  •* 

With  passioiiale  ardoor.  , 

ZEA  LOUSN  ESS^  a^r&»-a^  «  «  w***^ 

The  quality  of  hemp  »eak>os. 
ZECHIN,  tshe-k^in',  s,  A  goW  «^*^ 

about  nine  shillings  sterling. 
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ZED,  zldf  or  Is'sird,  «.  The  Dame  of  the 
kritcr  t.    Hie  last  uf  the  Enslith  alphabet. 
1^  For  tbc  proper  a«iar  of  tbU  l«Rcr,  tf  Piiaci- 

ZENITH,  t^'nltk,  «.  The  point  over  head 
opposite  the  nadir. 

tT  I  n«vrr  oacc  called  la  6tmhi  tk*  provaadalkMi 
of  tkU  word,  till  I  was  told  thm  malhcniatlrUa*  t«ra^ 
nlly  mad*  the  ftrvt  ■vIlNbIc  stiort.  Upoa  raaMUiag 
oar  ortbncpisia,  I  ftatt  «ll  who  have  lh«  wunl.  anU  who 
ghrt  lh«  aaai^y  of  iIm  Towtit,  mvka  ihc  r  loog,  t%- 
cape  KnUck.  That  Shcrldtn,  Kenrlck,  KoHt,  Ba- 
cbaaaa.  W.  Jobafton,  and  Perry,  pronoaoca  it  loof ; 
aad  if  Uiii  majurliy  were  not  to  fmi  aad  to  ratpecu 
aMa,  the  aniilofy  o#  worda  ot  th'a  fona  o«gbl  «o  d*> 
cida.  tec  Priacif  laa.  No.  ftM.— Saa  CUf  aad  Crn^ 
itma. 

ZEPHYR,  E^<k«  MS.    If.  The  west  wind, 
ZEPHYRUS,s^dr.6si    and  poetically 

any  calm  aoft  wind. 
ZEST,  ilat,  «.     The  peel  of  an  orange 

•uoresed  into  wine ;  a  relish,  a  taste  added. 
Tb  ZEST,  s^  e.  a.  To  heighten  by  an  ad- 

ditinnal  relish. 
ZBTETICK»  x^tltlk, «.  600.   Proceeding 

by  iniury. 
ZEUOM  A,  a&g'mif  s.  OS.  A  ftgve  in  gram- 
mar, when  a  verb  aitreclng  with  divers  iMMins, 
or  an  adjective  with  divers  substanttvet.  it  re- 
ferred to  one  eipressly,  and  to  the  other  bv 
supplemetit,  as.  Lust  overcame  shame.  Bold- 
■cm  fear,  and  Madness  reason. 
ZIOZAO,  sig'slg,  t.  Any  thing  oompoeed 
•C  short  turns. — A»k. 

TkU  la  a  word  «*r  ladleraas  formalloa,  hat,  like 
aikars  0t  ibc  saaie  khMl,  vrry  expre*»lve,  aad  frv* 
^aaatly  nte^l  by  ibv  bc»«  aaibora.  Pup*  baa  v^f  bap. 
pily  eacmptUkd  tb«  sia  of  It  la  bia  Doaclad,  wbaia 
M  aay^ — 

**  Nuaad  Mm,  macb  cmbryai.  mncb  ahortloa  lay, 
*  Ma«b  AMara  adc  tad  abdkiatcd  pUy ; 
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**  Noaarasa  precipitate  Ilk**  raaoiaf  lead. 
**  Tbal  flip    d  ibf  uuf  b  crack*  and  si^  xdg$of  the  bead.  * 
Dmncimd,  Btwk  I.  v.  131. 
ZIGZAG,  zig'alg,  «i.   Having  many  ihort 
turnings  ;  turning  this  way  aiid  that. 

ZINC,  sWk,  f .  408.  A  lemi-metel  of  a  bril. 
liant  while  colour  approaching  tu  blue. — 
Maaoiu 

ZODIACK.  z^dMk,  or  s^jUk,  29S,  204, 
Sf6*  s.ll«e  track  of  the  sun  thruugh  the  twrlvc 
sifins.  a  great  circle  of  tl»c  sphere,  containing 
the  twelve  signs. 

ZONE,  s^e,  «.  A  girdle,  a  dirisioB  of  the 
earth. 

ZOOORAPHER;i^6g'gTA.fftr,«.  Onetvho 
describes  the  natufc,  properties,  and  forms  pf 
animals. 

ZOOGRAPHY,  ■Ug'grl.f;^, «.  gl8.  A  de. 

scription  of  the  forms,  natures,  and  propcrtir» 

of  animals. 
ZOOLOGY,  i^6n6.J^,  t.  ftl8.   A  treaUae 

cancaniing  living  cieatnres. 

ZOOPHYTE,  sA^lte,  «.  150.  Certain 
vegetables  or  sabsUnres  which  partake  of  the 
nature  both  fif  vegetables  and  aaiomls. 

ZOOPHORICK,  aW-fftr'nt.  a.  500.  In 
architecture,  having  the  figure  of  soaie 
animal. 

ZOOPHOROU8,  sA-^fA-^,  a.  5S7.  Th«* 
member  between  the  architrave  and  tlir  r^^r- 
nice,  so  called  beoaose  it  had  •ometimrs  the 
figures  of  animals  carved  on  it.  ^ 

ZOOTOMIST,  iWf  tA-mlat, «.'  A  distectcr 
of  the  bodies  of  brute  beasts. 

ZOOTOMY',  aA.it'tA.m*,«,  518.  Diaaeeti(*n 
of  the  bodies  of  beasts. 
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Accredited,  Ik-krld^t4d,  o^;.  or 

allowed  repiaation  ;  confidential. — MaMm, 
ACTUOSE,    lk.tsb&4se,  a.    Having  the 

p'lwer  of  }ict)oii. — Aih. 

{y  Sec  Uie  end  of  tke  Appendix. 
ADJUTANCY.  AdjA-Un-s*,  i .  The  military 

office  of  an  adjutaut ;  skilful  amngeraeut. — 

AERONAUT,  Vlr-^iiiwt,«.  One  who  sails 

through  the  air. — Jia«m. 
AIDD^CAMP,    ^de^^klwng',    s.    An 

officer  who  attends  the  general  that  lias  tlie 

chief  comroaiid  of  the  army,  to  carry  his  orders 

to  the  inferiour  officers.— i4i^ 

ty  This  word.  like  moat  other  military  termi  nt>ra 
the  lr're«cb»  iavnivenally  aiiopteil ;  bat  the  polite  pro- 
nmiciJitioa  or  the  bsmI  vowel  in  the  taM  •jrllable  ia 
not  to  be  attuned  by  a  mere  Eaglbbman.^Sve^tcore. 

AJ^INE,  il'pio,  a.  140.    Belonging  to  the 

Alt>s. — Ash, 
AMATEUR,  um^'tlue\  t.   A  lover  of  any 

particniar  pursuit  or  svsteni  ;  not  a  professor. 
AMATORIAL,am4-t6'r^.^,  a.    Concern- I 

iiig  love  -^Maton,  I 

AMOEBEAN,iro4-be'ln,a.  Verses  alter. 

naiciv  rvspontive. — Mason. 
AMPHIBOLOGY,  im-ft-bM-j^, t.  A  con- 

titiued  discourse  of  diiubtful  meaning;. 
AMBILOQUY,  im-biro-kwi,  $.  Ambignity 

of  eipression. — Aih 

A  S  ARCHIC,  A-nar  kSk,  a.     Anarchical.^ 

Maufn. 
ANClLl^ARY.ln'sili-r^,  «.     Subservient 

an  a  iiaiKtmaid  —Mason 

ty  S.  e  Mttx<Uary  »n«l  Pavillttry, 

ANKCDOTiCAL,in4k-d«Ji'i-k4l, «.  Rela- 
tive i(»  aiifcd  »lcs. — Ma*on. 
AM)KOGYNUS,iuKlr<klj^n&a,  t.  An  her- 

iiiapiinxlite.^i^iA. 

AN  DROPHAGUS,  4n-drir4-g&8,f.  A  can- 

iiiuui.     V\nx.  Androphajri 
ANGLICISM,  Ang'gle-sfzm,  t.  A  mode  of 

spt-ech  peculiar  to  the  Eit;;lish. 
ANTIPHON,  inti-ftJo,  a.    Alternate  sing- 
in  L'.—Ma*m. 
AMIPHONY,7ln-tiP6-n*.  t.     An  echo. 
ANTIPHONE,i    The  method  of  singing 

bv  wav  of  revpon^e. — Atk  and  Mason. 
AONIAN,  il-&'n^-in,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

lull  Parnassus,  the  supposed  residence  of  the 

Mii«»es. — Ash, 
APOLOGIST,  i.p6l'A.jlat,    #.     One  who 

in  ik-  s  All  ji()ologv. 
APPLAUSIVE, ip-plaw'sfv,  «.    Applaad- 

•  M_  — Slcion. 
APi'ir\ISEMENT,  ip.prkxe'm^t,  s.  The 

act  oi  appraisine  ;  a  valuation  — Ash. 

^  -^utHTENANCE^p-pdi  a.dlncej.That 
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which  belongs  totoscthinf  else  mkkk  baa 

siderrd  as  tlie  phncionL — AJu 
ARABIC,  Ir'i-bik,  c.    Of^bia;vTito 

in  its  language.     Ifais 
ARBITRESS,  LyA-uU,  $.  A  fe»kifl» 

ter.— ilsA. 
AJICHITECTURAL,  Ir-k^-tiklskA-ilI.  i 

Belonging  to  architecture. —  Mtmm 
AREOPAOITE,  k-re-^p  ^jUe,  a,  ML  i 

judge  of  the  Cfiurt  uf  Areopagos. —  Mamm 
ARISTOCRAT£,^-k-t^krif ,  a.  A  h^ 

iteof  aristocracy. — Masom. 
ASTERITES,  l»-tir-l't«,  a,     A  pwo* 

stone ;  a  kind  of  upal  spark tiitg  i<kr  •  m^  - 

AURIST,  iw'rist,  s.  One  who  profc«0k 
cnre  disorders  of  the  ear. — ilak. 

AUTHORESS,  iw'rtir-^,  «.  A  (w 
writer. 

AUTOCRATRICE,  iw-tikri-trls, «.  A^ 
■ale  ahsolnte  sovereign.- 


BACCHANTES,  b;5k.kJnt^  «.   TV** 

priests  of  Bacchus. — Mmmm, 
To  BARBARIZE,  bii^.rtze,r.  a.  To  ait- 

barbarous — Ma$(m. 
BASALTES,  bi-sil'tk,  s.  A  kind  of  mr- 

ble,  nevrr  found  in  U\era,  but  sttitdn^f 

rijrlit- — Ash. 
BEAUMONDE,  b^minde',  a.  Tbe  faib* 

able  world. — M/um, 


CACODiEMON,  klk-^^'m^  t.  Aa  H 

spirit ;  the  devil. — Ask. 
CADtCKUS.  kidush^-ds,  a.  Th«  nd  « 

wand  with  which  Mercurv  it  depicu^J^ 
CADUCITY,  kd-du's^ti,  a.   Teadeser  » 

fail  — >Mas(»n. 
CANNIBALIZM,  kln'nA.hil-kB,  t.  tW 

manners  of  a  cannibal. — Mams. 
CANAKIN,  kln'i-k?n,  a.    A  taullcMto 

dri  ik  out  of  —  Mason. 
CAPILLARY,  kip'P^-U-rf.  a.   TVmw^ 

is  accented  on  the  second  sn  liabie  in  tte  IK* 

tionary  iiisU'a*1  of  the  first.  '  For  tW-  pianatj 

of  this  latter  accrntuati«Mi.  ai-r  PiyiUwf 
CARIATIDES,  kk-re-lt'^-dk,  a.  TW  a 

riatides.  in  architecture,  arc  an  order  Wfnta^ 

reseiubling  women. 
CATALECTIC,  kit-l-l^  llkv«/  la  port?. 

A  verse  wanting  a  svllablr  —  1*4. 
CATGUT,  kit'g&t,  a.  A  kind  of  cafd  flcn* 

of  wiiich  fiddle  strings  are  niadr  ,  a  kart  •^ 

Canvass  for  ladies'  work.— .^lA. 

ty  Either  I  have  hren  muiuh^^m^^n  tmmfi*^ 
ai c  made  In  luly  of  the  («i»  nf  c<  «U ;  a*4  ■ 
oaght  properly  la  be  tailed  GmtgnL 
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CENTENNIAL,  •tn-tit/u^-il,  «.  Coniift- 

big  uf  m  hundrcU  jenrt.— Mmuh. 
CENTIPEDE,  »^ii*a-pld, «. 

fy  mptd  Mtt  Qmmdrmf4  t%  tpcOcd  In  lolmtoa 
wUbout  lb*  Ami  r»  wVII*  SaUpt4e,  Pulmi^tdt,  Plu- 
9miy*4e,  Mmiiiptdt,  and  Ctnttytdt^  rvuin  ll.  Tli« 
onkofraplijr  la  UiU  csm  b  of  lin|»urtaace  u>  Ui«  pro> 
iMiicteiloa ;  mmI  thefrforr,  m  Cm  wvnU  m  of  p«r> 
frctiy  ilMlUr  origiMi,  iMr  •pcliliif  aaU  proniiMcu- 
tio*  Mn**<  cvrtalaiy  to  be  idlk*.  iWf«tf  and  f^mmdrw' 
f»rd  aic  lb<  words  moat  lu  m«;  aad  a*  tliry  b«Tt 
«MuHtc«S  Uic  flaal  g,  whwb  tk«rr  ctoca  not  Mvin  to  bt 
aaj  reatoii  to  rttaln,  wt  OHiy  inf«^r  Chat  tk«  ailent  aad 
InieMlbIa  opvrallon  of  cnMon  boa  dircclod  ■•  to  do 
ibe  aamo  by  tb«  rMl  of  tb«  wor««a,  an4  to  prono«»ca 
ch«  laal  syllable  sbort.-8o*  MiUUptd-. 

CHAPERON,  ihlp-Ar-ri^',!.  A  kind  of 
hood  or  cap  woni  bj  the  kiiigUts  of  the  gmrw 
ler  ill  the  babit  uf  their  erdef  .-^AiL 
t7  For  ib«  pronuciatioa  of  tb«  last  syUabt«,  set 

tb«  word  Emenrt*  ^      , 

CHATTY,  Uhlt't^,  a.  Libeml  of  cooverta- 

liiKi. — Afcam* 
CICUTA,  f^kii'U,*.  91.  A  genoB  of  pUnU; 

w«tef-l»einlock,— MasofL 
CIRCUlTOUS,i&r-k&4-t&s/i.  Rotuidabont. 


CIRCUMLOCUTORY,tfir  kfim-lAk't-t^ri, 

e.  Depriiding  on  circuralocatiou.— M«»a. 
CIRCUMROTATOKY.tOr.kim-rA'ii-tA-ri, 

«.   Whirling  round. ^MosdM. 
CLASSIFICATION,  klitt^.fi.ki'ahin,  «. 

Uaiit:iiti:  into  rlas*es. — Mo* 
CLOUGH,  klii,  or  klftf,  f, 

f:J  Wbcn  ibb  %»9«d  slfidScs  a  do«p dvscMit  brtwoou 
lUll'*  It  »r<:nM  b*«t  to  proooooc*  it  so  as  to  rbyiii* 
witb  fl«vgh;  au«i,  when  h  means  an  allowanc*  In 
wtlshl.  lo  ihyae  ll  with  CMOMgA .-  b«l  ibis  diMtiictlon 
of  suood  lo  UUiliicalsb  tbr  diflfcrvnl  invanlnf  of  a  word, 
kuwcvcr  pla«aib*«,  Is  a  (rvat  IncoavooicMo  Hstba* 
gn«f«.    for  tb«  reason,  src  BtnrL 

COAT-CARD,  kite'kird,  «.  Now  corrupted 

into  Omrt-catdn^Mtmrn. 
COLOPHONY,   kA-lifi-n*,   «.    Ro«iii.— 

Mswoa.— >Sec  AffmdiM, 
COMA.  kA'inl,  «.  91.  A  lethargy.— ^a*. 
COMATOSE,  k6m-l-tAM'» a.  Lethargick.— 

AA. 
COMBINABLE,     kdmbVol-bl,    «.    406. 

(tonsislei.t. — Maum. 
COMMON-PLACE,  kiiii-iii6a-p14ce',a.  Or- 

d  i  I  tar  f .— Af ajais. 
COMI'LEXITY,  k6in.pliki'*-t*,  a.    SUte 

nf  beifi^  curaplea.'-AUsoii. 

CONCESSIVE,k6n.tla^K««  Vieldcd  bj 
way  **(  c«»nce%»iuu  — Aah. 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  k6a.atr4k'tK,«.  Tend- 
ing to,  nr  capable  of  construct  ion.— il«4. 

CONSUETUDE,  kia'aw^-tidc,  a.  Cuaton, 
asage.— ils4  from  Scofl. 

CONTRARY,  k^n'tri-r^  cdr. 

^  TbUword  was  fancrally.tboagb  notonlfonnly. 
ntoooooccd  by  th«  vid  pods,  as  It  is  by  tbc  votf  ar  at 
Cbla  ilsy,  with  ibr  arcant  uu  tbc  Srcond  lyilaMc  ;  bot 
tc^'ins  now  lo  be  ftrnily  tscd  lu  tbc  anlepenolllmale 
«rcent.~8^  tb«  word  In  tba  Dictloaary,  aod  Marcs's 
f^:^ign*b  Ortb«wpy,  p.  33B. 

CORNETCY,  kii^t-fl^,  a.  The  pott  of  a 


cornet  in  the  arrov.— MaiMi. 

kttll.yAiig',    a. 
kind  of  daiioe. — See  Earorc. 


COTILLON, 


Frtnck.    A 


COTERIE,  kA-tir-ri',  a.  A  club,  a  aociely. 

— ^'      ,    , 
COVIN,  knv'm,  «.  A  (VatidtileDt  agrerroeiit 

brtwrcn  t«u  *>f  luurc  pers<ms  to  the  jnjury  of 

Bti'itliiT  ,  «c«Hiu»ion. — AA. 
COXfOMHLY,  kAk&\Am.|*,a.  Conceited. 
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CRINITE,  krl'alte,  a.  Seemingly  hariag  a 

tail  of  loue  hair. —  MaiMt. 
CUMULATIVE,  kllm&.li.tlv, a.  Coaaiating 

i>f  diverge  matter  put  tiijrctber.— Ma»»«. 
CURB-STONE,  k^rbatioe,  a.  A  thick  kind 

iifftiune,  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  atone  pave- 

nient.— JuoaM.  , 
CURRICLE,  k&rV^kl,  a.  405.     An  open 

two-wheeled  citaise  made  to  ba  drawn  by  two 

horse*  abreast. — Maton. 
CURULE,  kji'r&le,  a.  The  epithet  given  to 

tite  diaif  in  which  tlie  chief  Ruouui  magi- 

•irates  were  carried.- 


DAUPHIN,  diw'f In,  a.   Heir-apparent  to 

tlie  crown  of  France. — Afanm. 
DECEMVIRI,  d^-alm'v^ri,  a.  Ten  snpreno 

nagiatratet  of  ancient  Hume,  chosen  to  make 

laws,  and  envern  for  a  certain  time. 
DEMOCRAT,  dim'^krit,  $,  A  new-coined 

word,  fnim  Democracy  ;  a  frieikd  to  popalar 

guvenimciit.-^3fai0ii 
DENTIST,  din'tlat,  a.  A  lorgeon  who  ooi- 

finrs  hit  practice  to  the  trrth. — Mosmi. 

To  DEPICTURE,  dt.plk'UhAre,  r.  a.  To 
represent  in  painting.— 3£asim. 

To  DERANGE,  di-ringe>.  «.  To  disorder, 
to  disnrranKC. 

DESIDIOt>E,  d^  ald-jMae',  a.  Idle,  laay, 
Iteav^.— is4.  See  the  Utter  end  of  the  Jp- 
pemdtx.  ,     ^ 

To  DEVAST,  d*-?lat',  r.  a.  To  waate  or  de- 
•troy,  to  plondcr.  ••  T»»e  cooiiUy ,  tboogii  de- 
luged and  dmaiffd,  was  not  utirr(}-  put  b«-vuiid 
the  p<iwer  of  restoration. "^-f/aiwaA  Jfifora't 
Strictura  on  Female  txiucatian.  Vol.  1  p  bQ. 

DEY.  di,a.  The  auprenie  governoar  in  aome 
of  tlie  Barbary  Stati-s. — Mtua^ 

DIAPHORESIS,  dllf-A-re'ala,  a.  A  bear- 
ing  th'ough ;  the  txpuWum  of  humours  through 
the  pores  uf  tlie  skin  — Afasnn. 

DIPLOMATIC,  dip-l^m4t1k,  c  ReUUog 
to  a  dipl>»roa. 

To  DISARRANGE,  dWr-rlngc',  r.  a.   To 

fiut  out  of  urdrr ;  to  drranjee. 
STRUSTLESS,  dia-tr&at1ea,  a.  Void  of 
distruat — JUasoa. 
DIZZARD,  diz'x&rd,  a.    A  blockhead ;  a 

To  DOCKET,  dikit,  r.  a.  To  mark  by  a 
dtickeU- M<M»a 

DOGMATISM, dAg'ml-tUm,*.  Dogmatical 
assertion.— Ma«m.  .     -      ,     , 

DOMICIUARY,  dte-^ilrylre,  «. /.In- 
trudinir  into  ptivatr  hoosrs.— Aiasnit 

DRESSY,drla'a^,a.Showy  in  drraa.— .Wriaoa. 

DRYAD,  drl'i<l,«.  Awood-nynipb.  — ,Vrt»oa. 

DULIAjdii'  i-l,«.9I.A  kind  of  inii  riour  wor- 
ship i  luferi.'Uf  adoration.— .IJ«.    5>ec  l^ria. 

E. 
EDEMATOSE,  Kdim-l-tA^e'.  a.  S*%  cKiaj-a 
full  of  humours.— ^K.*e  tlie  latter  t  ud  ui  tlie 

ELEGIST,  ^r^jlit,  a.  A  writer  of  elrgiea. 

ELECTION  EERI  NO,  i-l^k-ahin-eer'oig,*. 
Coiicrm  in  parlumrnlary  elections.— M««in«- 

EMBASEMENT,  ^mbkacWnt,  a.  Depra- 
vation.— Matm* 

EMERITED,  ^-roMt-ted.  a.  Allowed  to 
have  duite  sufficient  publick  scrvivc. —  Maims. 

EMIGRANT,  ^ni'l-gr^t,  a.  OnoUiatcmi* 

ii'*^'*— ^^%tized  by  Google 
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EBfMBNAGOOUES,    jM-m^B^I-^^gs,    «. 

This  word  is  niit»peiled  in  tins  Dictiunary» 

hsvini;  hat  nne  m  instead  of  two 
To  ENDENIZEN,  In-dhi'^zhk,  v.  a.    To 

naturalise. —  Mason . 
To  ENERGIZE,  dn'lr.jlze,  v.  n.  To  act  with 

•ntrgy . — Mapm . 
To  ENSNARE,  In-snlure',  v.  a.  The  same  as 

ENTIRETY,  In-tire't^,  •.  CompleteoeM.— 

t^  Thif  word,  tboogh  wry  ezpreaslvc,  if  III  fomMd, 
a*  it  in  ■ome  aicaaura  daahes  with  that  nouieruas  cUaft 
of  wordt  ending  ia  Ug,  wliere  tlie  i  malces  a  distinct 
•yllable ;  bat  atahi«  word  ia  a  foraaatiou  of  oar  own, 
we  luost  be  carefol  to  pronoaocc  it  in  three  fylla* 
blet. 

ENVY,lii'v4,«. 

1^  The  Sclent  pnmandatioa  of  this  word  waS 
with  the  accent  on  the  last,  and  the  y  Miaaded  like 
eye,  a*  the  Seoteh  pronoancc  It  at  this  daj. 
EPAULET,  Ip-lw'lk, «.  A  miUtary  ahoal- 

der  oniaroent.— MotMi. 
EPICURISM, Ip^-kiiini,!.    Tliopriiia. 

plea  iff  Epicurus. — ilatim, 

ty  Mr.  MaMn  lelU  as  that  thia  word  iboald  hare 
iW  accent  on  the  third  syllable.  For  ny  own  part,  ( 
think  the  Explanation  as  fanlty  as  the  aceentaation.  It 
shoald  teem  tlMt  Epicur§mnism  Is  au  attacbnient  to 
the  doctrines  of  Eptcamt;  and  that  Bpictirism  is 
furmcd  from  the  word  Eptcurt,  which  sigaifies  a  sen* 
saaliai. 

ERUDITE,  lr.&-dlte>.   JLeaned.— Afflfoa. 

ESSAYIST,  ^aii-ist,  i.  One  who  makei 
essavs.-~ils^. 

FTCHINO,  ^tshlng, «.  An  impression  of  a 
copper  -plate  tal^en  after  the  luaniier  cited 
from  Harris  by  Johtison,  under  ^eh.-^Maaon, 

To  ETERNIZE,  ^-tlr'olze,  r.  a.  To  make  end- 

\tt% ;  to  imiitortalize. — Ash, 
ETUI,  It-w^',  s.  French,  A  case  for  tweeters 

and  such  iiiAtrun}ents.«>MaKni« 
EVERY-DAY,    iv'4r4-d4,   m.      UsuaL— 

AfoMN. 

EUPEPTIC,  y6-pjp'tlk,  a.    Of  easy  diges- 

tion. — MoMm. 
EURIPUS,  yA-ri'pia.  #.  (frtm  £ari|ws  £»- 

beieuM,  that  ebbs  nod  flows  seven  timet  iu  a 

day.)    Perpetual  fluctuation. — Afoam. 
EXECUTORY,  ik^lkfitA-r*.  a.   Perform- 

inf!  (tfficiaJ  duties. — Maun^ 
EXHORTATIVE,  Iks-hJr'U-tfv,  a.    Tend- 

ing  to  exhortation,  containing  exhortation.— 

Afoioii. 
EXPROBRATTVE,  Iks'prA-brk-ti?,  a.  Up- 

braidhifc — Mtatm. 
EXTERMINATORY,   Jks-tlr'mi.ni-t&.ri, 

a.  Tending  to  exterminatioD. — Afoion. 


FAUN,  llwn, «.    A  kind  of  rural  deity.— 

Mamn, 
FE8CENNINE,  fls'sln-nlnc,  o.    Belonging 

to  a  kind  of  wanton  oh»cure  puetr\  sung  by 
.   the  ancient  Romans  at  wedding*.— Aifc. 
FESTAL;  f&'til,  a.    Belonging  to  a  feast ; 

festive,  joyous.— i<s^ 
To  FIDGET,  f!d jIt,  r.  a.  To  mote  by  flU  and 

starts  ;  to  be  ill  agitatioti.— ilj&. 
FINANCIAL,  f^nin'shil,  a.    ReUUre  lo 

finance.— Moam. 
FINE-SPOKEN,  rtne-spAVn,  a.  Aflectedly 

polite.— Mason. 
FIRM,  firmy  $,    The  name  or  names  under 

which  any  house  of  trwlc  it  esUblished.    A 

conowfcial  word.— Majnn. 
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FISC,  fisk,  f .    Pnbtie  treasory.— J 

FORMULA,  fSr'm&-ll,s.  01.    A] 

form. — Aih. 
FRBB.MASON,fr4^-ai4VB,  t.  17t.  Ovrf 

a  nnmerous  society  who  profess  haTta^  sk- 

cret  to  keep. — Hfojois. 
FREQUETNTATION,  fr^w&i4i'Ab»  i. 

Habit  of  frrniirntinp:      IVfaaiwi 
FRISEUR,  fr^-E^e',  a.     A  hair-dremer^  ' 

Masim. 
FRIVOLITY,  fr^-T^ri-ti,!.  Insnaito», 

— Afoson. 
FRYTH,  frf a,  t.  (not  so  <xnmmb  a  spellR; 

A  frith,  a  wood  ;  a  plain  between  w^maIi  - 


GALOCHE,  gt-lAsbe',  #.     A  man*f  i^ 

(without  straps  or  other  fastening)  sade  a 

wear  oyer  another  shoe. — Mamm. 
OASTRILOQUIST,  gls-lriPi-kwlst,*.  Osr 

who  speaks  from  the  belly. 
OAZET,g|.ilf,s.    Asman  Veactiaacab 

the  price  of  a  newspaper ;  whence  prohahr 

arose  the  name  of  GautU. 
GEMINI,  j^bi'^-nl^t.    The  twua ;  Ike  tei 

sign  in  the  sodiack. — Mama. 
GENTILES.  jln'Ola,  #.    A^tmiikwA^ 

tive  is  a  noun  which  distingoiabes  the  pfj^t 

of  diflfereiit  countries ;  as,  a  Fcaetiaa.  tuLrr* 

of  Venice.    A  eeniUt  adjective  is  an  adfci*' 

formed  from  this  substantive,  as,  a  Vmtm 

domino. 
To  GENERALIZE,  jlB'&T.il.lR,  r.  a.  V 

arrance  parficiilars  under  ireneral  l^ads. 
GRAN  AM,  grAnim,  s;    A  ludicroiw  wd 

for  erandaiii.— Ifosoa.  ^ 
GRAPHIC,  gririk,  /^WaU  deacribei^ 

lineated. — AmK, 
GREEKUNG,gfWcabig,s.  Asaaltema 

Greek. 
To  GREET,  gTUt»«.«.    TowmiL— JIml 
GUERDON. 

1^  $1jic«  1  wrola  the  ohatgntia—  —  itta«««'« 
the  DictloaarT,  I  have  foaad  thai  Bca  J«Ma  i^ 
th*  gu  with  the  saair  lettors  in  mmgmtsJk  ;  hat  a  a* 
Idlers  are  aaaecentad  Iniha  Imi  mmr^tkammim  a 
different,  and  the  soaad  I  hava  c^va  nshm  ^ 
Mure  agreeaMe  lo  cale. 

H. 
HAMADRYADES,     hlm-l-drHwiSs,    t 

Nymphs  uf  ti>e  woods  and  i;ruveSk    Sbv^ 

Hamadryad. 
HARICCfr,hlr'^kA,f.  Fremek,     K^bH 

ra^nut,  generally   made  of  oicat  Bleaks  «t 

cut  roota. — Mosim. 
HAUT4K)UT,  hA-gW'.  •.    FrrmdL    A- 

thing  with  a  strong  irml       ftnmm 
HENDECASYLLABLEJi^B-d^k4  sM4t. 

s.    A  line  of  verse  coasistine  of  cfevra  >>Sr 

bles.— .41*. 
HERALDIC,  h^rll'd&,  a.    fialatii«toh^ 

raidry. — Mason. 
HEXASTICON,  bJka4at4-k^  a.  A  pi» 

or  epigram  in  sit  lines — Aik, 
HIEBARCHAL,   bU-tiirtl,  a.     Of  » 

hicmrch.^Maasn. 
HURRY^KURRY,  h&r^t-dEii^^  arf.    A 

word  formed  to  eahikil  ita  a««  mnaiac  "^ 

ly.— Maam. 
HUSSAR,  hAs-ali',  s.  One  of  tke  Hm^wi* 

horsemen,  so  called  fram  ibe  skoal  Ikey  p^^ 

rally  make  at  tlie  first  onaet.^>JsL 
HYDROCELE,  hl-dr^-ael^,  a. 

t^  This  word,  IkheaUaf  the  s«n««i||laa4to« 
a*  hub^nacrte,  tnter^etit,  kmmdkmmh^  syan— ^^ 
*arcoctttJkc,  •ajhl  la  he  franoanced  w«a  *i  ^^* 
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•  in  (SNM  i  •no  t/i*  «»»••••*••  ■■  •-  IB——  •»..» 

I  any  thlDK  dlAcalt  oceart,  Ho«t  boc  mark  li, 

h  iMo  tyllablc*.    B«i  cM  a«tlMfitf«a  I  bav* 

oU««c(l  arc  Mflclant  M  «t»<Mral«  iW  iMiff  M^Ad  «r 

libont  rccarring  to  iha  dl|AAkMC  1m  ■IU>W,  ■•  Ibt 

Latin  qaantHy  art  vcrv  onrertaio  aad  fat* 

idrt  to  the  qaaatity  Of  Esf  H*k  worda. — 8«« 


^mnliita  nW^Wtj  for  ta  llit]r,«rt  parley  Orwk 
wwrtta,  at  6V*'»''»  ^'^  f«»nMtf  fr^ta  tba  Ort«k,  M  Ai- 
Ur^H*  from  fc«%w  •»»<  -i^*  tfcrv  uvfkl  l«  bt  pr». 
■<M«r«^  iU«  •fiirapAf,  kfftrboie,  ice.  Tb«  rvaioa 
wky  Dtmstfi*  mn4  cM«ae«pt  art  a«  frcHio«iict4  m 
m»  to  wall*  iba  flsal  «  forni  a  ilhiiiirf  ay  liable  h,  Ibat 
iKey  are  nM  |s«if»etly  Grerb  wurOt  b«l  foriurd  froni 
4a  aiMl  rtuM,  «••<*  •rrm  aad  aMw,  wbMe  we  lad  tb« 
Orrvk  lerM'Mtina  atiarwL 

I. 

To  IDENTIFY,  l-dln'tt-(1,  r. «.  To  make  two 

Uiiiij;*  the  uii 
IDYUidh,!. 

t^  A«  iker*  latoMctliB«a m  ttroaeo^ sraiviri*- 
tlou  ur  Uilt  w«rd  ^  mtklMf  ikc  i  abort,  aa  lo  Ibc  Eral 
ayitabia  uf  i</.ol,  I  have  tkoogbt  K  naceMary  beie  lo 
q«uic  llir  auihoiiiiefl  for  proaoancl«c  It  long,  at  In 
idif;  aanely.  Mr.  Sberldaa,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Parry, 
BocbMian.  and  Entick ;  Dr.  Aib.  Barclay^  aad  Feo- 
King,  do  not  distinfutab  It  by  tbc  pocitioa  of  tbe  accent 
Crom  ihr  I  in  Uht ;  and  Dr.  KeaHck.  aa  Is  oaaal  wllb 
kin  wticn  any  thim  dlAcalt  oceara,  ni 
or  dWida  h 
pro. 

Ore«li  and 

laelona  gaidrt 

FrtaekiUci,  Koa.  5«4, 545,  Ac. 

IMPOUTE.?ni-pA-llte>.  UnpoliAed,  rude, 

coarae. — Atk  Uum  Scott. 
IMPOLITENESS,  tm-p^llte^  «.    Want 

of  p<  •!  i  leneat. — Umiom.     ^ 
IMPORTUNACY,  Impir  tt-ni-i*, «.    The 

act  of  irot  nrtuning. — Mtuoru 
IMPROMPTU,  impr^m'tA, «.    A  short  ex- 

trniporaiieous  coinpitaitioii. — Mmnm» 
INAPTITUDE,  !n4pti.t&de,«.    UofilneM. 

— Afoam. 
INDECISION,  In-d^.tkh'fin,  #.    Want  of 

dctrrniiiiatinn.— Moam. 
INEFFICIENT,  In4f.fl8h'*nt,  «.    Incffec- 

liee. — Mourn, 
INFANTINE,  ln'fl]i.tliie,c.  Suitable  to  an 

iiifanu— 3f««ait. 
INFERABLE, Vfir'l-bl,  c  405.  To  be  in- 
ferred ~  Jfoim. 
INSANITY,  in.iln'^.t^,«.  The  atate  of  be- 

inu  inaaiie,  nwdnett.— ilaiM. 
INSENTIENT,  fe-afeahi-^t, a.    Not katr- 

ifif  perception  —  Meam. 
INTEGRANT,  Wte.grAot,c.  Neceeaary  for 

making  op  an  integer. — Bimmn, 
INTENSITY,  btln's^.t^,  #.    latenaeneaa. 

INTESTINAL,  In-t^a-nil,  a. 

1^  T1>U  word  ;a  »4imrtiRieft  proooaaced  with  Ibf 
•eccnt  oa  tbv  tbird  tyllablv,  bet.aaM  lb«  I  In  imUsli- 
wwni  It  luo| ;  bat  Dr  Jobnaon  more  proprViv  raahr* 
It  a  (bnr.aii*«  of  oar  own,  from  i$tttMtime .  aad  «Y«a  If 
era  wvia  lu  allow  ibia  adjariive  t>*  ba  derlvad  UaaM- 
4liataly  ftom  Ibc  L«tin  Mbauntivr  of  tbe  aaaie  oomber 
0t  ayllablra,  we  may  ace  la  Priaclolct,  No.  ftns.  A, 
bow  many  esc* p«lona  there  are  to  ibla  nlr,  aad  bow 
prvbaMe  It  b  that  thia  word  la  owe. 

INTOLERANCE,  ia.t6rlr'lnoe,t.    Want 

<*f  titieratiun. 
IRRITABLE,  Vt^-ttbl,  a.406.  Capabto  of 

beinf  laadc  angrj.— ^lA. 
JUDAISM,  J&'dllam,  <.  The  reUgioni  rites 

of  the  Ji  yfu^Atk. 
JUSTICIARY,  J6s.tiah4'l*r^.  s.    One  that 
•dmiidaten  jyttiet.— ilsA  from  ScttU 

L 

LACONISM,  Uk'4o.ifm,  a.  A  shoH  pithy 
riprvsftitJii,  afler  tbe  manner  of  the  Lace flr 
n*. 'trial  ft. 

IpANDAU,  Un-daw',!.  A  coach  V hose  lop 
may  occaaiootllY  te  •^'eiu—.'Uakm. 
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LATROCTNY,   lirr^si-n^,  s.     taiceoy, 

theft,  rubhf  rv.    A  liteinl  veraiun  Cu  tlie  Latin 

tolTDcmmm*  which  was  afterwardt  cuntiactad 

iiitu  krcnay.— >Maaw. 

t^  It  may  be  obacrecd  ibat  Dr.  Jebaaoa  apella  tkia 
word  wUb  an  «  In  the  tecond  •)  llabte,  while  bolb  lu 
Latia  and  French  derivatloa  fTom  Imretm  reqnire,  aa 
MaaoB  baa  ihowa  fma  Blarkaioae,  that  It  aafbt  la  be 
wrkiea  terHnv.  ^  ,    ^    , 

To  UBERALIZE,  lib'jr4l.lae,  v.  a.    To 

make  liheral. — Aftfton. 
To  USER  ATE,l)b'^r4te,r.a.91.To  free  from 

cuoliiiciaeiita^JlaMii- 
UBERATION,  llb^r&'sh&a,  s.  The  act  of 

deHeerint ,  or  beitig  delivered. — Moami. 
LIQUEUR,  1^-kftre',  s.    A  flaroured  dram. 

LOGOGRIPHE,  Idg'^grtf,  s.     A  kind  of 
riddle~ili4. 

'   M. 
MANIAC,  mVnMk,  s.  A  mail  perwM.- 


MANNERIST,  nAa'air-lst,  s.    Any  artist 

who  perforina  sU  hit  works  in  one  eneartcd 

manner. —  M«mn. 
MANTOLOG  Y,  rain-ttil  oj^,  s.  The  gift  of 

pmphrcv  — MasoH. 
MARAUDER,  mir^d^r,  s.     A  soldier  that 

rnres  about  iu  queit  of  pltindcr  — AJu 
MARQUESS,  mir'kw^s,  $,    The  right  word 

for  what  ia  tiuw  uaualiy   written  and  called 

Mer^titi. — Afasait. 
To  MATERIALIZE,  nl-tlr'r^.il.lae,  r.  a. 

To  rrpaid  aa  roatler — Mojim. 

MATERI ATE,  roi-t^'r^-lt,  a.  01.    Consist- 

ing  of  luatier.'-ila^. 

ty  Tbaa  certain  adjeciivea  formed  from  labttaN 
Uvea  arc  callnl  maltrtmtt  adjactivri,  aa  ^mktm  from 
•mk,  wooden  fn>ni  u-vid.  \c. 

MAUGKE,  mtw'g&r,  od.    With  ill  will- 

JUiuDii.  Nuthwitnalanding,  in  tpile  of. — Aik, 
To  MEANDER,  m^-lo'dOr,  v.  H.    To  noi 

windiiiir,  to  be  iiitricatr ..—Maam. 
MENAGERIE,  ni^i.ahe-&r4',  s.   A 

fur  kecplne  furei|Eti  tirdt,  and  oUm 

aiiimait.— Ifaam. 
MENDICANCY,  mfa'd^iln^,  s.    Beg- 

aarv. — Moaoti. 

MEPUITIC,  n^ftt'Ik,   a.      Illsatronrwl, 

ttinkine. — Mnana. 
MET£ORO»COPE,    ni^t^'&r.A.sk^,    s. 

An  in»truroeni  for  taking  the  magiiitade  and 

diatancra  — Maam. 

t^  1  Ua  woni,  ihoo(h  fbrmed  fkwm  tbe  Oreak.  baa^ 
likfTMrJrnpN',  aarllciM>i  liaier mi«alkMi,aad  fberefbra 
o«if  hi  not  lu  bavr  iha  Snal  r  tooadeil  la  a  diatiact  tfU 
table,  aa  Maaoa'a  example  fruin  AJbaansar  baa  pr» 

MONOSTROPHIC,  nAo.^str^f1k,a.  Writ- 

ten  in  unvaried  metre.— Maa»a. 
MONOTONICAL,     ai^-A>t^'i4ill,     a. 

Spoken  with  nionuinn^. — Jtfaam. 
ML'nICIPALITY,    n^^s^pAl'^t^,     s. 

The  people  «*f  a  diatrict  in  tbe  divitiun  of  rt- 

poblican  Fratice. — Mamn. 
MYOPES,  ml'^p^a,  «.    Shori-sightad  per« 

MMis. — Jioiva.    Smgalar,  If lafl, 

N. 
NAIAD,  hkyid,  ff.    English  plora)  SmM9 

A  water  nviuf^li  — Moavn, 
N  A I A  D  f:s'.  ni)  idiz,  i .    The  Latin  plora 

of  A'aMKi.— Jia*'*. 

O. 

OPTATlVf%Apa  ti%.e. 
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APPENDIX 


t^  Upon  a  more  malare  re^oUectloii  of  the  «n«lo< 
Kie»  of  tb«  Un^ungf,  I  am  »till  morv  roiivince<l  of  the 
juttueu  of  the  (leriiloii  on  the  accent aatiou  of  this 
word.  A  critirk.  with  whom  1  lately  rouvrrscd  npoii 
it  contvuikil,  that  the  accent  oui;ht  to  be  upon  the  a, 
because  it  \f*$  on  thai  letter  in  the  pretvrpci  it  ct  tense 
of  the  verh  opfo^  optavi.  I  liesiicii  him  to  put  his 
arKametit  into  lunn,  niidli'll  m«f,  whe>htr  ail  wor<1s 
of  tbi»  leriiiiiiaiioa  >%eic  to  have  the  same  accent  4S  in 
the  prtterti  ci  lc-n>f  nt  the  verb.  llf;re  he  cou!(J  ]{>•  t>o 
fartitt-r:  I  coulil  h.iv<f  immediately  cunfiunieit  him 
with  tentatiie,  tioui  tcittu,  tentati ;  with  HOiuttre, 
from  /'Cgo,  uigavi ;  with  vocatue,  fr.»m  voco,vocaii  ; 
and  twenty  <itrier  examples,  which  woitlit  have  khowii 
the  weakiiefsof  hi«  re4»oD ;  ami  yet  this  f^eiiilenian  is 
a  real  arhoiar,  and  a  man  of  fcond  seii!^  ami  ^reai 
acnteness. — See  Prinriplet,  Mo.  603,  on  the  Influence 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  on  that  of  the  Enclisb  ; 
Mo.  Ml.  on  the  inttucnce  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Qoan« 
tity  on  that  of  the  Knglish ;  and  No.  512,  on  the  Termi- 
nations atipe  tku*\  atnrjf. 

OSTEOCOPE,  6j*-ti'A-cApc,  #. 

^  By  a  great  overtiifht,  ibis  word  wa«  oniUed  !• 
tne  Dictionary i  and,  by  a  Mill  greater  oversifht,  H  iO' 
Iroiluced  aodcr  the  word  DUutyie,  with  an  #  tn  the 
l.-««t  syllable.  This  letter  ia  the  more  faulty,  as,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  an  erroar,  it  entirely  alters  the 
miraniuK  of  the  word. 

OXYTONE,  its'c.tAne,  s, 

fy  Aa  I  have  frequently  m»rl  with  this  w<»rd  In  wri 
Ici*  on  prositily,  I  have  iiiatle  u»e  of  it  in  the  Frinci* 
pifs.  No.  4<^;  but  n(»t  having  met  with  it  in  any  Die- 
iiwiiMry,  I  I'ui^ut  to  in«eit  it,  though  Barytattt  has  uut 
eKra;K<l  me.  It  will  W  necfSMrv,  ihereloi*',  t«»  tell  the 
iiii<piH-t<H-,  ihAt  Oxiftoi'e  romca  iium  the  Gretk  word 
•^^roya;.  Hii'l  si<Mifles  having;  an  acute  accent  <iii  the  l«»l 

aylldble.  tut  whiil  tlieacuteacccatniKaii$y»e«itory/4mr 


S 


SATIRE,  sl'tir,  A 


tT  At  line  61  of  tUt  ftrtid^.  aflcr  Ibe  bO  fty  < 
the  word  4(W/r,  read,  except  Ike  vuwrl  be  »^»r. 
Principles,  Nos.  flC7. 306,  50^.  Tu  wbirb  we  a^  k. , 
that  though  poets  often  bend  ibe  rbyate  t«  lace  to*. 
when  they  cannot  brini:  their  verte  to  the  fbjae. }>i, 
where  custom  is  eqatvoeal,  they  crrtaialy  arc  a<  •»  • 
weight.  In  this  view  we  m»y  look  epue  PvfclcM 
pi' t  his  h»B4y  on  Ciiiicisni : 

"  Le4Ve  dsiig'roos  tiolhs  to  ■MMwrrsBfaiMArv. 

**  Ami  (Ixttrry  lu  fulsooic  dedicatiws.** 

SCIOM  ACHY,  sUm'i-ki,  #. 

^  Pr.  Johos>»n's  follu  aeccnis  this  w«v4  fveyr-* 
on  the  »ccoud  syllable,  (see  PrincsplaS,  >».  5;a,k» 
the  quarto  onibe  first. 

SUBTILE,  s&b'til,  a.  140.    Thin,  fiae^pifR 

iiiL'.  acute. 
SUBTLE,  sif  U,  a. 405.  Sly,  artfol, awa?. 

ty  'fheae  words  have  be*^n  eae^  a!a<et  ivJeetv 
nately  to  expresa  tbe*e  «li|l.*reiil  seasrs.  a*  »«;  ^ 
seen  in  Johnson  ;  bat  as  cuuom  ha*  adopted  a  mtrw 
spcliiiig  and  a  different  pionoDriaiiuo.  tt  M  tu  »r ,  •■ 
boined  ilbaiuot  hern  wiiheni  reasMu.Thattbr  tnc.-^.* 
should  extend  icaalf  te  the  latter  is  not  m  b«  ••*.<*« 
at.  as  words  have  a  tendency  lo  fall  Intv  a  teac  tmm . 
witness  km$ve,  tiUain,  Ac;  bet  if  cesrem  fc  %ami*^ 
tht«  diftercnce  of  sense  br  a  ttiArrener  <>f  sp^lli  (». 
pronuo(.iatlun,it  abvnid  teeia  %**  be  ae  rCbrt  «rt  k«*« 
lo  preserve  piecision  in  oor  i<leas.  lftbe««faw*- 
tions  arc  just,  the  aU»trac(s  of  tb«»e  woid*  oegM  »*  ^ 
kept  as  distinct  as  tneir  cuncretrs;  fruie  tuStrtt-^^ 
to  be  foinied  tubtUty,  and  from  MubtU.  *e  t^*  ** 
b  bcin  gheard  in  the  twofiisc,  auil  mate  us  the  i*«  iiA 

T. 
TUMULOSE,  tS-mu-lAsc',  «. 

ty  Tlirie  IS  a  class  of  woiUsia  lbi«  tei— *■ 
witirh  aie  V!irii»u»iy  acceutrd  by  •mr  IrsicofS^* 
hnt  Hivich.  iruiti  their  diri«aif»o  and  (oih,  w«t»  ' 
talnly  lo  be  pu»U'jun«r<l  aliVe.  Tlii*  wul  fVM*/ 
a^ipear  from  the  lullowing  >k«lcb. 


Ash. 
An'htlo*e. 
aiUt'uUise. 
LaCevlo$e. 
Tfi'ttt'itttse. 

A  it'uvse, 
St  He' most 
4  'i  iuose. 
t)f/eroxt, 

Kiiem'atcfe. 

Com'atose. 

Actiose. 

A'ouose. 

Stliquott, 

Aftuose. 


Sheridan. 
AM/t€l6*e, 


Perry. 


.  CaicuUse. 
AnkHoMT. 
Arenise,     Arcttose. 


TumuU>M.  TumnUse. 


Aremise. 


Johnson. 
AukfUse* 
SHicuUfsti 
Cafcii/'ise, 
Tummlose. 
Animitse, 
VtHen/)»e. 
ArenSxe. 
A'Uf(;  Inose. 
Ct  hiosc. 

Kill  mat6st, 
(\>matii%f, 
Acttoitt. 
Aqfif*3e.  , 

Htd^uoMe,  SUiquise.    SiUqtuue,   Sillqu^se.    StlUiusse, 
Actu6se. 


Scott.     Beckaasfc. 


KeneiU$e. 


Operant, 
Mor6st, 


AcrtW. 

AguA.%^. 


ihitrose,     Opfrhaf.  Oprrist.    Oprr^Mr.    OferUi. 

Mo,6»f,       JH0r6%f.       ]Uor6sf.  JUe.iif.     JM** 

Eitem'mtMr.  Ett€m'at»se* 

Com'atosg,   CtmutlUe. 

Acitost.  Acftosf.  Aeetitu 

A'auose.  Aqw6s€, 


,  The  yariety  uf  accetituaUon  which  this  sketch  exhibits  sufficiently  shows  liow  unerrtain  *« ;« 
DictioitHries  where  usage  is  obscure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  «if  the  accent  mi  ihr  U»i  '^ 
ble  of  tltese  words,  we  tnH>  easily  gfess  at  the  atulop^  xA  proiiunciatiiin,  ana,  wnh  v^J  »«• 
hesitation,  determiiie  thai  iJse  acccut  «>u;;hl  lu  be  placed  uii  ilie  iaal  syilaUc  of  ibciu  mU 
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